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Congressional Record. | 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 
THIRD SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Moxpay, December 2, 1918. 


The first Monday of December being the day prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States for the annual meeting of Con- 
gress, the third session of the Sixty-fifth Congress commenced 
this day. 

The Senate assembled in its Chamber at the Capitol. 


The VICE PRESIDENT (THomas R. MARSHALT, of Indiana) 


called the Senate to order at 12 o'clock noon, 


PRAYER. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we have come to Thee at the opening of this 
session of the Senate amid the joy of a great Nation, with the 
acclaim of victory ringing through the hearts and over all the 
land. Thy mighty power has gotten us the victory. Thou hast 
led us into a large place. Thou hast brought us out into a vital 
relation with questions and issues of the world’s life. Thou art 
using us as an evangel of peace and good will among all men. 
We pray Thy guidance that we may so discharge the duties of 
the office that has come to us in Thy providence as that the secu- 
rity and peace of the Nation may be perpetuated and the honor 
and glory of Thy name held above all other questions. Guide 
us in the discharge of these great duties this day and always, 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


SENATORS PRESENT, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, the day designated by the 
Constitution of the United States and the hour fixed by custom 
for the convening of the Congress of the United States in annual 
Session has now arrived. The Secretary will call the roll of 
Senators to ascertain if there be a quorum present. 

The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators an- 
Swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale Moses Smith, Ariz, 
Baird Harding Myers Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Henderson Nelson Smith, Md 
Beckham Hitehcock New Smith, Mich, 
Benet Johnson, Cal. Norris Smith, S 
rah ones, N. Mex. ugent Smoot 
ndegee Jones, Wash. Overman Spencer 
Calder ello; en 8 j 
Chamberlain Kendrick Page Sutherland 
olt enyon Penrose Swanson 
zulberson King Phelan Thomas 
Cummins Kirby Pittman Thom 
Curtis Knox Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Dillingham La Follette Pomerene ‘Trammell + 
Fernald Lewis Ransdell Underwood 
Pletcher Lod Reed Vardaman 
France McCumber Saulsbury Walsh 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Shafroth Warren 
Gerry McLean Sheppard Watson 
Gore Martin, Ky. Sherman Weeks 
Gronna Martin, Va. Simmons Wolcott 


Mr. McKELLAR, The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Suns! is absent at his home on account of illness. I should 
like to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is absent on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

SENATORS FROM NEW JERSEY, SOUTH CAROLINA, AND LOUISIANA, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
the credentials of Senator elect Bamp, of New Jersey, and ask 
that they may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be read and 
placed on file. 

The Secretary read the credentials, as follows: 

A statement of the determination of the board of State canvassers 


was duly elected a Member of the Senate of the United States to all 
the vacancy caused by the death of William Hughes. 


I do certify that the foregoing is a true, full, and correct statement 
2 = determination of the board of Stute canvassers therein men- 
oned. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 26th day of 
November, 1918, 
Tromas F. McCray, 
Chairman of the Board of State Canvasscrs. 
Attest: 
THomas F. MARTIN, Clerk. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, Thomas F. Martin, secretary of state of the State of New Jersey, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of a statement of 
the determination of the rd of State canvassers, as taken from and 
compared with the original filed in my office on the 26th day of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1918, and now remaining on file therein. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
official seal at Trenton, this 26th day of November, A. D. 

[SBAL, ] THos. F. MARTIN, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Senator elect Barro is present in 
the Chamber, and I ask that the oath be administered to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands there are 
other credentials to be presented. They will be presented, and 
the Senators elect will be sworn in at one time, if there be no 
objection. ; 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I present the credentials of 
Mr. PoLLockK, Senator elect from the State of South Carolina, 
and ask that they may be read. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, as 
follows: 


and affixed my 
. 1918. 


Stare or ourm CAROLINA, 
CUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Columbia, November 27, 1918. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNTTED STATES : 
This is to ce that on the Sth day of November, 1918, the Hon. 
WILLIAM PEGUES POLLOCK was d the electors of 
tbe State of South Carolina a 


of the late Benjamin Ryan 

Witness: His excellency our 
seal hereto affixed at Columbia, 
year of our Lord 1918, 


ired term 
March, 1919. 
and our 
r in the 


3 the 3d aay of 
vernor, Richard I, 
„ C., this 27th day of Novem 


Ricwarp I. MANNING, 
Governor, 


By the governor: 
[SEAL.] W. Banks Dovm, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In accordance with the state- 
ment of the Chair, I will announce that Mr. PorLock is present 
and ready to be sworn with the other Senators elect, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I present the credentials of 
Epwarp James Gay, Senator elect from the State of Louisiana, 
and ask that they may be read. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, as 
follows: 

STATE or LOUISIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES : 


James Gay was duly chosen b; 
na a Senator trem said. 


Lo State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States for the unexpired term of the late Robert 
F. Brow g on the 3d day of March, 1921. 


RUFFIN G. PLEASANT, 
Governor, 
By 0 governor: 


[SEAL James J. Banay, 


Secretary of State. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Senator elect Gay is in the Chamber and 
ready to be sworn in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senators elect will present 
themselves at the desk, and the oath of office will be administered 
to them. 

Mr. Barrp, Mr. Portock, and Mr. Gay were escorted to the 
Vice President's desk by Mr. Fretincuuysen, Mr. Suirn of 
South Carolina, and Mr. RANSDELE, ely, and the oath 


respectiv 
prescribed by law having been administered to them they took 
1 


their seats in the Senate. 


ä STCEe —V—- 
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LIST OF SENATORS, 


The list of Senators by States is as follows: 
Alabama—John H. Bankhead and Oscar W. Underwood. 
Arizona—Henry F. Ashurst and Marcus A. Smith. 
Arkansas—Joseph T. Robinson and William F. Kirby. 
California—James D. Phelan and Hiram W. Johnson. 
Colorado—Charles S. Thomas and John F. Shafroth. 
Connecticut—Frank B. Brandegee and George P. McLean. 
Dela ttware Willard Saulsbury and Josiah O. Wolcott. 
Florida—Dunean U. Fletcher and Park Trammell. 
Georgia—Hoke Smith and Thomas W. Hardwick. 
Idaho—W illiam E. Borah and John F. Nugent. 
IUlinois—Jas. Hamilton Lewis and Lawrence Y. Sherman. 
Indiana—James E. Watson and Harry S. New. 
Jowa—Albert B. Cummins and William S. Kenyon. 
Kansas—William H. Thompson and Charles Curtis. 
Kentucky—J, C. W. Beckham and George B. Martin. 
Louisiana—tJoseph E. Ransdell and Edward James Gay. 
Maine—Bert M. Fernald and Frederick Haic. 
Maryland—John Walter Smith and Joseph I. France. 
Massachusetts Henry Cabot Lodge and John W. Weeks. 
Michigan—William Alden Smith and Charles E. Townsend. 
Minnesota—Kuute Nelson and Frank B. Kellogg. 
Mississippi—John Sharp Williams and James K. Vardaman. 
Missouri—James A. Reed and Selden P. Spencer. 
Montana—Henry L. Myers and Thomas J. Walsh. 
Nebraska—Gilbert M. Hitchcock and George W. Norris. 
Nevada—Key Pittman and Charles B. Henderson. 

New Hampshire—Henry F. Hollis and George H. Moses. 
New Jersey—Joseph S. Frelinghuysen and David Baird. 
New Mexrico—Albert B. Fall and Andrieus A. Jones. 

New York—James W. Wadsworth, jr., and William M. Calder. 
North Carolina—F. M. Simmons and Lee S. Overman. 
North Dakota—Porter J. McCumber and Asle J. Gronna. 
Ohio—Atlee Pomerene and Warren G. Harding. 
Oklahoma—Thomas P. Gore and Robert L. Owen. 
Oregon—George E. Chamberlain and Charles L. McNary. 
Pennsylvania—Boies Penrose and Philander C. Knox. 
Rhode Island—LeBaron B. Colt and Peter G. Gerry. 
South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith and William P. Pollock. 
South Dakota—Thomas Sterling and Edwin S. Johnson. 
Tennessee—John K. Shields and Kenneth D. McKellar. 
Tcras—Charles A. Culberson aud Morris Sheppard. 
Utah—Reed Smoot and William H. King. 
Vermont—William P. Dillingham and Carroll S. Page. 
Virginia—Thomas S. Martin and Claude A. Swanson. 
Washington—Wesley L. Jones and Miles Poindexter. 
West Virginia—Nathan Goff and Howard Sutherland. 
Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
Wyoming—Francis E. Warren and John B. Kendrick, 


SENATOR FROM DELAWARE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
te certificate of the governor of Delaware certifying to the 
election of Lewis HEIsLER BALL for the term beginning March 4 
next. The credentials will be inserted in the Record and placed 
on file. 

The credentials are as follows: 


By authority of the State of Delaware. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Be it known an election was held in the State of Delaware on Tues- 
day, the 5th day of November, in the year of our Lord 1918, that 
being the Tuesday next after the first Monday in said month, in pur- 
suance of the Constitution of the United States and the laws of the 
State of Delaware, in that behalf, for the election of a Senator for 
po ese of the said State in the Senate of the United States. 

ereas the official certificates of returns of the said election held 
in the several counties of the said State, in due manner made out, 
signed, and executed, have been delivered to me according to the laws 
of the said State by the superior court of the said counties, and havin 
examined said returns and enumerated and ascertained the number o 
votes for each and every candidate or person voted for for such Senator 
I. have found Lewis HEISLER BALL to the person highest in vote, and 
therefore duly elected Senator of and for the said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the constitutional term to commence on the 
4th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1919. 

I, John G. Townsend, jr., governor, do, therefore, according to the 
form of the act of the General Assembly of the said State and of the 
act of Congress of the United States in such case made and provided, 
declare the said Lewis Hetster BALL the person highest in vote at the 
election aforesaid and therefore duly and legally elected Senator of 
and for the said State of Delaware in the Senate of the United States 
for the constitutional etre to commence on the 4th day of March 


in the year of our E 

Given under my and the great seal of the said State in obedi- 
ence to the said act of the general assembly and of the said act of 
Congress at Dover, the 18th day of November, in the year of our Tord 
1918 and in the year of the eons Ce ad of the United States of 
America the one hundred and forty-third. 

Joun G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
By the goyernor: 
[SEAL] EVERETT C. JOHNSON, 
Secretary of State. 


SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I present the credentials of 
Senator Knute NELSON and ask that they be read. 

sc credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: 


To the PRESIDENT oF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


This is to certify that on the Sth day of November, 1918, Knute 
NELSON was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Minne- 
—.— 2 . rhe ge ray on Bate to 8 Panex — in the 

e United States for the term of six years n on the 
4th day of March, 1919. 7 À x 

Witness: His excellence 
seal herto affixed at St, 
of our Lord 1918. 


our 


overnor, J. A 
aul, t 


is 26th day of 


J. A. A. BURNQUIST, 
Governor, 


A. Burnquist, and our 
November, in the year 


By the governor: 
[SEAL] JECLIUS A. ScumMant. 

Secretary of State. 
NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 355), which was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 


that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 356), which was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed 
to join such a committee as may be appointed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and 
inform him that a quorum of each House is assembled and that Con- 
gress is ready to reccive any communication he may be pleased to make, 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Martin of Virginia 
and Mr. Lobok as the committee under the resolution. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 357), which was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 o'clock 
meridian until otherwise ordered: 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 

On motion of Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, it was 

Ordered, That the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. POLLOCK] be 
assigned to the chairmanship of the Committee on National Banks, and 
that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] be assigned to the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Coast and Insular Survey. 

On motion of Mr. WARREN, it was 


Ordered, That the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spexcer]} be assigned 
to membership on the Committee on Canadian Relations, the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Justice, and the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


STATUE OF FREEDOM. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, my attention has been 
called to an historic event occurring 55 years ago at 12 o'clock 
meridian of December 2, which I deem of sufficient moment to 
recall to your memory, 

At that hour the bronze Statue of Freedom which surmounts 
the Dome of the Capitol was raised to its present position. It 
was the work of and cast at the foundry of Clark Mills on the 
Bladensburg Road, about 3 miles from the Capitol. The plaster 
model was by Thomas Crawford and is now in the National 
Museum. 

This statue was erected in the midst of a Civil War, in 
moments of doubt and uncertainty. Calm and implacable it 
looked out over the Capital City and over the war-ravished 
fields of the adjacent territory. It seemed to be a promise that 
out of the awful tumult should come the eternal calm of freedom 
to the Republic. It stood with equal fortitude and confidence 
when the Republic took arms in the defense of stricken Cuba. 
To-day, when all of us are wondering what is to come as the 
aftermath of the world’s war to the freedom of America and 
the freedem of the world, let us be reassured that while this 
statue stands freedom for us will be safe though all the tem- 
pests of evil and unlawful purposes may beat with fury round 
its base. 

UPBUILDING OF MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, is morning business in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has always felt that, 
except as to such business as is exclusively within the juris- 
diction of the Senate, no business is in order until the Congress 
of the United States is regularly in session. 

Mr. PENROSE. Would it be in order to present a resolution? 
It does not matter if it is not in order at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know whether 
the resolution would be in order or not. What is its purport? 


1918. 
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Mr. PENROSE. What is in order now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Everything that has to do with 
the Senate of the United States and not with the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. PENROSE. This is a resolution for the Senate. If 
there is no objection, I will present a resolution adopted by the 
Philadelphia Bourse favoring the upbuilding of the United 
States merchant marine. I ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

THE PRESIDENT'S TRIP TO EUROPE. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to present from the 
New York Times of December 2, 1918, and to have read from the 
desk by the Secretary the part I have marked. It shows the 
preparations for the trip abroad of the President, the employ- 
ment of 50 cooks and confectioners, a chef from the Biltmore 
Hotel, and an orchestra of many pieces, consisting of both wind 
and string instruments. Proper eclat will be provided, according 
to this news report, to impress the crowned heads abroad. I 
should like to ask, Mr. President, that the article be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PHELAN. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the article be 
read? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I raise a question of order. The 
Chair, in my judgment, after giving some consideration to the 
question, has no right to put the motion as to whether or not 
anything shall be printed after objection has been made or a 
request has been made for unanimous consent. The motion 
should come from the floor of the Senate, in my judgment. That 
objection met me in my effort to protect the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record from statements which I thought were unnecessary. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I call the Senator's at- 
tention—— 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I raise the point of order that such 
a motion must come from the proponent of the request or from 
some other Senator and not be put by the Chair. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I correct the Senator? The question is 
not whether the article shall be printed. The question is, Shall 
this article which has been sent to the desk by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] be read? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is just the same thing. If it is 
read, it will be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is not the same thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is exactly the same thing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will make the motion for 
the reading of the article, if there is any question about the 
parliamentary situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . It is the rule that when the reading 
of any paper is called for and objected to the question shall be 
determined by a vote of the Senate without debate. The rule is 
perfectly plain. 

Mr. GRONNA. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of the request of the 
Senator from IIIinois will say “aye.” [A pause.} Those op- 
posed “no.” [A pause.] ‘Phe. “ayes” seem to have it. The 
“ayes” have it, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of the reading of the 
article will rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. 

Mr. PENROSE. The motion was declared carried. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Well, it is carried again. The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the article, as follows: 

TRANSPORT READY ron THE PRESIDENT—SPECIAL CHEF AND STAFF OF 

WAITERS AXD KITCHEN HELPERS DRAFTED FROM BILTMORE—EVERY 


COMFORT PROVIDED—ORCHESTRA TO PLAY DURING MEALS AND Navy 
Yarp BAND FOR Deck Music TO MAKE THE TRIP TO BREST. 


een 2 that are being made by naval officers, under 
orders of Admiral Gleaves, President Wilson sak his guests, including 
M. Jusserand, the French am or, have every comfort 
sible on the trip of the transport George Washington to Brest, which 
will begin late to-merrow or early Wednesday. 

‘The naval cooks, who provide for the wardroom of the officers as 
well as the crew, will not be required to cater to the presidential ty, 
e on the promenade decks. Louis Ceres, the chef at the Hotel 

iltmore, with his staf and a crew of waiters, will board the George 
Washington to-day at Hoboken and make the kitchen, ntry, and 
dining rooms ready for the foests when Ur g pe on bead 
The catering will under the d „ J. Menotti, a restaurant 
manager at the Biltmore. He will have 50 cooks, confectioners, bakers, 
waiters, and so on with him. 

It is expected that the peace delegates and the other guests will beard 
the George Washington at Pier 4, boken, on Tuesday before 3 o'clock, 
at which hour she will steam out to Gravesend Bay and anchor to await 
the arrival of President Wilson. The battleship Pennsyleania, 
the flag of Admiral Henry T. Mayo, commander of the t, 
will steam from the Brooklyn Navy Yard to meet the George Wash- 
ington, with an escort of five of the latest and fastest destroyers, which 
are said to be capable of steaming 40 knots. 


Dour! 
and Navy, with their 
Nay, tmen 


y visit 
cabins on C yrs Se 5 are to be occupied by the President and Mrs. 


ing the 6 several officers belonging to the Army 
nds, who had obtained special passes from the 
the transpert and inspected the suites and 
Wilson and the guests. An orchestra will go along to play dur 
luncheon and dinner, and the brass band from the om — ue 


yard will play 
on deck and when the Geo Washington enters the bor of Brest, 
which is expected to be on ber 11 or 12, depending upon the time 


she leaves New York. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia and Mr. Lona, the committee on the 
part of the Senate appointed to wait on the President of the 
United States, appeared, and 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia said: Mr. President, the committee 
appointed to act with a like committee on the part of the House 
of Representatives to wait upon the President of the United 
States, to inform him of the organization of the two Houses of. 
Congress and to receive information from him as to any com- 
munication he may desire to make, have performed that duty 
and beg leave to report that the President has expressed his pur- 
pose, by the consent of both Houses, to communicate to them in 
joint session in the Hall of the House of Representatives on 
to-day, at 1 o'clock p. m. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution, which 

I ask to have read and then referred to the Committee to Audit 

and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 
-The resolution (S. Res. 358) was read, as follows: 

Whereas the peace conference about to assemble in Paris will involve 
not only a settlement of the issnes between the United States and her 
enemies in the existing war, but will include in its consideration pro- 
paces treaties with practically all the civilized nations of the earth; 
an 


Whereas the subjects for disposition are the most comprehensive. far- 
Reaching. aa vital ever submitted to the treaty-making powers of the 
world; an k 

Whereas no treaty can be entered into by the United States without the 
consent of the Senate; and 

Whereas the President is to conduct the negotiations at Paris in per- 


son; 
Whereas it is supremely important that the Senate be promptly, fully, 
e pertinent to 


and accurately informed of all the facts which may 
the readjustment in the affairs of the various powers con- 

these treaties and of all the reasons which may be urged 
for and against the proposed compacts while the negotiations therefor 
are in progress. It is therefore 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That there be created a 
committee, to be composed of eight Senators, one-half from the majority 
and one-half from the minority, which.shall be charged with the duty of 

to Paris at the proper time, in order to be there present dur- 
the said ce conference. 
he committee shall diligently inquire with respect to all the facts 
pertaining to or material for the future consideration of the proposed 
treaties by the Senate, and make itself familiar with all the conditions 
and circumstances surrounding the subject and all the reasons which 
may exist for and against the action to be taken. It shall report to the 
Senate all such matters as often as it may deem it advisable to do 
so, aud it shall make a final report at or before the time that the trea- 
ties growing out of the conference are laid before the Senate for 1p- 
proxal, rejection, or modification, 

The committee shall be chosen in the manner provided in the rules 
of the Senate for the selection of its standing committees, 

It is authorized to employ such secretaries, clerks, stenographers. and 
messengers as it may deem necessary for the discharge of the duties 
herein imposed upon it. 

All the expenses incident to its work in the United States and Europe 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon the certificate 
of the Senator who shall be chosen chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the 
proposer of this resolution that it is customary to send such 
resolutions first to a committee to consider the resolution upon 
its merits, and after that to have it referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. I 
think that if the Senator would request that the resolution first 
go to the Committee on Foreign Relations it would be more in 
accordance with the usual practice. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not so understand the 
practice of the Senate. The law imperatively requires the ref- 
erence of a resolution of this character to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. It 
can net even be considered by the Senate until a report from 
that committee is had. I have no objection whatever to a ref- 
erence at the proper time to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; indeed, I expect that it will be referred to that com- 
mittee for consideration; and I submit to the Chair, and will 
be entirely satisfied with whatever ruling the Chair may make, 
the question as to which committee should -first consider the 
resolution. I may remark that I intend to press it with all 
the energy I have and at every convenient opportunity, and 
all I ask from either committee is prompt consideratien and 


report. 
Mr. HIFCHCOCK. I make the suggestion, Mr. President, 
from my memory of the practice of the Senate. It seems much 


A 
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more reasonable to me that the committee that passes upon the 
merits of the question should first consider the resolution, and 
then, after that committee has affirmatively passed upon the 
resolution, that it should go to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, which will 
-merely consider the question of expense. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have never, Mr. President, been quite 
sure with regard to the scope of the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
‘Senate. I assume that it may pass upon the merits of a reso- 
‘lution; I know nothing of a rule to the contrary; but whatever 
the Chair may rule upon the subject, with that I will be con- 
‘tent, because I have no disposition to exclude either the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate or the Committee on Foreign Relations. I want the 
judgment of both. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I was a member of the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
-Senate for a number of years, and the rule which we followed 
at that time was always to treat a resolution not upon its merits, 
but as a matter that should be passed upon after the merits 
had been determined by the proper committee. It can readily 
be seen that that is quite natural, because expenditures ought 
not to be authorized until it is determined that they are neces- 
sary. It seems to me, therefore, that the resolution should be 
referred first to the Committee on Foreign Relations before the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate is asked to pass upon it. z 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I may answer that by say- 
ing that, if the Committee on Foreign Relations shall vote that 
this inquiry is necessary, it would seem to me that the action 
of the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate would be merely perfunctory, because I assume 
that it would be quite willing to do whatever is necessary to be 
done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the law specifically says that 
whenever a resolution is offered in the Senate incurring ex- 
penses to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, it 
must be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, It is mandatory; it is not 
a rule of the body; it is the law; and it has been the practice 
of the Senate to do so. After that committee decides as to 
whether the amount of money that will be required to make 
the investigation, if it is an investigation that is proposed, can 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, then the 
Senate can decide as to whether they want to proceed with it 
on the report of the committee or send it to another committee, 
and in this ease it would be to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions—not necessarily, of course, but that, in all probability, is 


the committee to which it would be sent. What the Committee | 


to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
decide is whether the expenditures involved shall be or can be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. In my opinion, 
that is the committee to which the resolution should first be 
referred. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is the law: 

Hereafter no payment shall be made from the contingent fund of the 
Senate unless sanctioned by the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, or from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives unless sanctioned by the Committee on Ac- 
counts of the House of Representatives. 

It is not that a resolution shall first be referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, but that no payment shall be made until it has been 
sanctioned by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. 

The Chair has uniformly adopted the rule of referring reso- 
lutions which call for the expenditure of money to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate; but the Chair does not believe that that prevents a 
motion being made from the floor to refer a resolution first to 
another committee. Unless the motion be made from the floor 
to refer the resolution to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the Chair refers it to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think the practice of the 
Senate has, as a rule, been that described by the Chair, as to 
the soundness of whose ruling I have no question. The Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate is to determine the question of the expenditure of the 
money when the Senate reaches the point of asking for the 
money for a given purpose; but that may come at any time. 
I have always felt that where the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate undertook to go 
into the merits of a case, as they have done in more than one 
instance, it was a usurpation; that their sole duty is to say 


whether the money is in the contingent fund and whether, in 
their judgment, the fund will permit its expenditure. The 
merits belong to the committee having charge of the subject 
and to the Senate itself. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption at that point? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suggest to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that that is the logic of the situation, because if the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations should disapprove the resolution 
there would be no reason for sending it to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then I move that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I trust that the 
Senate will not pass upon this motion in a perfunctory manner. 
Heretofore I have called to the attention of the Senate this 
question of procedure. As a member of the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, in the sum- 
mer of last year I called the attention of the Senate to a reso- 
lution which was then introduced directing an investigation 
of a strike upon the railways of this city. I thought at that 
time that some committee of this body should consider whether 
or not the investigation should be made. At that time the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate made a report upon the resolution, recommending that 
the resolution be referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The Senate did not act favorably upon that recommendation. 
The result was that no committee of the Senate considered the 
propriety or advisability of having the investigation made. 
From that time down to the present there have been a large 
number of resolutions directing investigations to be made. 
They have been referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and on some occasions 
I have insisted that that committee, in view of the previous 
action of the Senate, should consider the question as to whether 
or not the investigation should be made, but objection has been 
invariably made by Members of this body. Just a few weeks 
ago, as the Senate will remember, in connection with a pro- 
posed investigation of an explosion in the State of New Jersey, 
I stated to this body that the Senator who submitted the reso- 
lution objected to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate making any examination of the 
question as to whether or not an investigation should be made. 
So it has been the practice since I have been in this body that 
no investigation has been made by any committee of the advisa- 
bility of the adoption of such resolutions as this. 

I believe it must be apparent to all Senators that a resolution 
of this importance, and, in fact, a resolution authorizing the 
investigation of any subject, should be passed upon by some 
committee of this body, so that we may know that there is merit 
behind the resolution. I do not intend to enter into the ques- 
tion of the merits of this resolution. It may be meritorious. It 
may be that there is an urgent need for this information to be 
obtained; but I do want to insist that some committee of this 
body shall pass upon this question. 

Heretofore the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate has not done it. I do not believe 
that the resolution should be referred to that committee for 
the purpose of making a merely perfunctory report, a pro 
forma report. This body has invariably acted upon such reports 
from that committee without further investigation. It is my. 
judgment that this resolution should go first to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; and if that committee, after investiga- 
tion, believes that the work should be done, then it should be 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, to see whether or not the funds at the 
disposal of the Senate will justify the expense. 

I hope that the Senators will consider this matter in a serious 
way, and at this time adopt a procedure which will be right 
and will meet the well-considered views of the Senate for the 
future. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, before saying a few words 
as to the committee to which the resolution should be referred, 
I wish to take the first opportunity to say, as one Republican, 
that I am not in favor of the resolution and shall oppose it on 
the merits. It does seem to me, however, that a resolution so 
vitally affecting our relations with foreign governments should 
not first be passed upon by a mere auditing committee, but 
should go to the Committee on Foreign Relations, where I hope 
it will be killed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope that every friend 
of the resolution, at least, will vote to refer it to the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Relations. I would much rather have it 
considered by that committee in the first instance than by the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. I only suggested the reference to the Committee 
on Contingent Expenses because I was under the impression, 
confirmed by the practice that had been pursued, that all such 
resolutions must be referred in the first instance to that com- 
mittee. ` 

I therefore make no objection whatever to the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska and hope that it may be adopted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, without expressing any opin- 
ion for or against the resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], it has occurred to me that no com- 
mittee so small from this body would have any influence with 
the Senate if it should be appointed, go to Paris, return, and 
report, The impressions received by eight Members of this body 
and the conclusions they might draw from their observations 
in Paris would hardly satisfy the other Members of the Senate; 
and the report, while it might give cause for debate, would not, 
in my opinion, facilitate action on the part of this body. 

Therefore, in order that the matter may be considered by 
Whatever committee the resolution is referred to, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada pro- 
poses an amendment to the resolution, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the word “eight” 
aud insert “ ninety-six.” : 

Mx. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to read the law to which 

I referred just a moment ago. As I stated, the practice has 
been to send all such resolutions to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. The law reads 
as follows: 

Hereafter no payment shall be made from the contingent fund of 
the Senate unless sanctioned by the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, or from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives unless sanctioned by the Committee on 
Accounts of the House of Representatives. And hereafter payments 
made upon vouchers approved by the aforesaid respective committees 
shail be deemed, held, and taken, and are hereby declared to be con- 
clusive upon all the departments and officers of the Government— 

And so forth, Of course, it has been held in the past, and it 
has been the practice of the Senate, and was thrashed out in 
this body when the resolution to investigate the street railways 
of the District of Columbia was under consideration. I made 
the statement that I did upon the basis of the precedents of 
the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, when this subject was com- 
paratively new to the present occupant of the chair, the Chair 
ruled that the proper practice was to refer the matter first to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, but upon further consideration the Vice President 
said as follows. I read from volume 2 of the Precedents, page 
127: 

The Vick PRESIDENT (Mr. MARSHALL). The Chair thinks that the 
Chair was not properly advised as to the statute of the United States 
the other day in referring the above-noted resolution to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. The Chair 
believes now that the statute simply provides that money shall not be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate until the payment bas met 
with the approval of the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. So, if any committee proceeds to make ex- 
penditures without the consent of that committee it is taking a chance 
that the money will never be paid, 

The Chair is very glad to reverse his ruling and to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Education and Labor, with the view that if 
reported from the Committee on Education and Labor it shall subse- 
quently be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, in order that there may be no compli- 
eation with reference thereto, 

And then the venerable and lamented late Senator Gallinger, 
who was perhaps as well advised about the rules of the Senate 
as any Member thereof, said: 

Mr. GALutncer. Mr. President, on this pens I will venture merely to 
suggest that in the past that procedure frequently been followed ; 
the resolution has been referred to the committee having control of the 


subject matter, and subsequently it would necessarily, under the law, 


be sent to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 


The Vice PRESIDENT. The Chair was trying to explain the ruling he 
228825 the other day under a misapprehension as to the terms of the 
statute. 


I read this in view of the statement, quite positively made, 
that the uniform practice has been otherwise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks he has ruled this 
morning in accordance with the statement read by the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Quite so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] that the reso- 
Jation be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Mr. South, the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
appeared and delivered the following message: 

Mr. President, I am directed by the House of Representatives 
to inform the Senate that a quorum of the House of Representa- 
tives has appeared, and that the House is ready to proceed to 
business. 

Also, that a committee of three Members were appointed by 
the Speaker on the part of the House to join the committee on 
the part of the Senate to wait upon the President and inform him 
that a quorum of the two Houses has assembled and that Con- 
gress is ready to receive any communication he may have to 
make, and that Mr. KrrehIx, Mr. SHERLEY, and Mr. MANN were 
appointed as a committee on the part of the House. 

Also, that the House had passed a concurrent resolution pro- 
viding that the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives on Monday, December 2, 1918, 
at 1 o'clock p. nL; for the purpose of receiving such communica- 
tions as the President of the United States shall be pleased to 
make to them, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I ask that the con- 
current resolution of the House of Representatives providing for 
a joint session of the two Houses be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. a3 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatices (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House ot 
Representatives on Monday, the 2d day of December, 1918, at 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such communications as 
the President of the United States shall be pleased to make to them. 


The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.). 
The hour having arrived at which, in accordance with the con- 
current resolution of the two Houses, the Senate is to proceed 
to the Hall of the House of Representatives to receive a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will take charge. 

Thereupon the Senate, preceded by its Sergeant at Arms and 
headed by the Vice President and the Secretary, proceeded to the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. 7 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, ` 


The address of the President of the United States, this day 
delivered at a joint meeting of the two Houses of Congress, isas 
follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: The year that has elapsed since 
I last stood before you to fulfil my constitutional duty to give 
to the Congress from time to time information on the state of 
the Union has been so crowded with great events, great processes, 
and great results that I cannot hope to give you an adequate pic- 
ture of its transactions or of the far-reaching changes which 
have been wrought in the life of our nation and of the world. 
You have yourselves witnessed these things, us I have. It is too 
soon to assess them; and we who stand in the midst of them and 
are part of them are less qualified than men of another genera- 
tion will be to say what they mean, or even what they have been, 
But some great outstanding facts are unmistakable and consti- 
tute, in a sense, part of the public business with which it is our 
duty to deal. To state them is to set the stage for the legislative 
and executive action which must grow out of them and which we 
have yet to shape and determine. 

A year ago we had sent 145,918 men overseas. Since then we 
have sent 1,950,518, an average of 162,542 each month, the num- 
ber in fact rising, in May last to 245,951, in June to 278,769, in 
July to 307,182, and continuing to reach similar figures in August 
and September, —in August 289,570 and in September 257,438. 
No such movement of troops ever took place before, across three 
thousand miles of sea, followed by adequate equipment and sup- 
plies, and carried safely through extraordinary dangers of at- 
tack,—dangers which were alike strange and infinitely difficult 
to guard against. In all this movement only seven hundred and 
fifty-eight men were lost by enemy attack,—six hundred and 
thirty of whom were upon a single English transport which was 
sunk near the Orkney Islands. 

I need not tell you what lay back of this great movement of 
men and material. It is not invidious to say that back of it 
lay a supporting organization of the industries of the country 
and of all its productive activities more complete, more thor- 
ough in method and effective in result, more spirited and unani- 
mous in purpose and effort than any other great belligerent 
had been able to effect. We profited greatly by the experience 
of the nations which had already been engaged for nearly three 
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years in the exigent and exacting business, their every resource 
and every executive proficiency taxed to the utmost. We were 
their pupils. But we learned quickly and acted with a prompt- 
ness and a readiness of cooperation that justify our great pride 
that we were able to serve the world with unparalleled energy 
and quick accomplishment. 

But it is not the physical scale and executive efficiency of 
preparation, supply, equipment and despatch that I would dwell 
upon, but the mettle and quality of the officers and men we 
sent over and of the sailors who kept the seas, and the spirit 
of the nation that stood behind them. No soldiers or sailors 
ever proved themselves more quickly ready for the test of bat- 
tle or acquitted themselves with more splendid courage and 
achievement when put to the test. Those of us who played 
some part in directing the great processes by which the war 
was pushed irresistibly forward to the final triumph may now 
forget all that and delight our thoughts with the story of what 
our men did. Their officers understood the grim and exacting 
task they had undertaken and performed it with an audacity, 
efficiency, and unhesitating courage that touch the story of con- 
voy and battle with imperishable distinction at every turn, 
whether the enterprise were great or small,—from their great 
chiefs, Pershing and Sims, down to the youngest lieutenant; 
and their men were worthy of them,—such men as hardly need 
to be commanded, and go to their terrible adventure blithely 
and with the quick intelligence of those who know just what it 
is they would accomplish, I am proud to be the fellow- 
eountryman of men of such stuff and valour. Those of us who 
stayed at home did our duty; the war could not have been won 
or the gallant men who fought it given their opportunity to 
win it otherwise; but for many a long day we shall think our- 
selves “accurs’d we were not there, and hold our manhoods 
cheap while any speaks that fought” with these at St. Mihiel 
or Thierry. The memory of those days of triumphant battle 
will go with these fortunate men to their graves; and each 
will have his favourite memory. . Old men forget; yet all 
shall be forgot, but he'll remember with advantages what feats 
he did that day!” 

What we all thank God for with deepest gratitude is that our 
men went in force into the line of battle just at the critical mo- 
ment when the whole fate of the world seemed to hang in the 
balance and threw their fresh strength into the ranks of free- 
dom in time to turn the whole tide and sweep of the fateful 
struggle,—turn it once for all, so that thenceforth it was back, 
back, back for their enemies, always back, never again forward! 
After that it was only a scant four months before the com- 
manders of the Central Empires knew themselves beaten; and 
now their very empires are in liquidation! 

And throughout it all how fine the spirit of the nation was: 
what unity of purpose, what untiring zeal! What elevation of 
purpose ran through all its splendid display of strength, its 
untiring accomplishment. I have said that those of us who 
stayed at home to do the work of organization and supply will 
always wish that we had been with the men whom we sustained 
by our labour; but we can never be ashamed. It has been an 
inspiring thing to be here in the midst of fine men who had 
turned aside from every private interest of their own and de- 
voted the whole of their trained capacity to the tasks that sup- 
plied the sinews of the whole great undertaking! The patriot- 
ism, the unselfishness, the thoroughgoing devotion and distin- 
guished capacity that marked their toilsome labours, day after 
day, month after month, have made them fit mates and com- 
rades of the men in the trenches and on the sea. And not the 
men here in Washington only. They have but directed the vast 
achievement. Throughout innumerable factories, upon innu- 
merable farms, in the depths of coal mines and iron mines and 
copper mines, wherever the stuffs of industry were to be ob- 
tained and prepared, in the shipyards, on the railways, at the 
docks, on the sea, in every labour that was needed to sustain 
the battle lines, men have vied with each other to do their 
part and do it well. They can look any man-at-arms in the 
face, and say, We also strove to win and gave the best that was 
in us to make our fleets and armies sure of their triumph! 

And what shall we say of the women,—of their instant intel- 
ligence, quickening every task that they touched; their capacity 
for organization and cooperation, which gave their action 
discipline and enhanced the effectiveness of everything they at- 
tempted; their aptitude at tasks to which they had never before 
set their hands; their utter self-sacrifice alike in what they did 
and in what they gave? Their contribution to the great result 
is beyond appraisal. They have added a new lustre to the 
annals of American womanhood. 

The least tribute we can pay them is to make them the equals 
of men in political rights as they have proved themselves their 
equals in every field of practical work they have entered, 


whether for themselves or for their country. These great days 
of completed achievement would be sadly marred were we to 
omit that act of justice. Besides the immense practical serv- 
ices they have rendered, the women of the country have been 
the moving spirits in the systematic economies by which our 
people have voluntarily assisted to supply the suffering peoples 
of the world and the armies upon every front with food and 
everything else that we had that might serve the common 
cause, The details of such a story can never be fully written, 
but we carry them at our hearts and thank God that we can 
say that we are the kinsmen of such, 

And now we are sure of the great triumph for which every 
sacrifice was made. It has come, come in its completeness, and 
with the pride and inspiration of these days of achievement 
quick within us we turn to the tasks of peace again,—a peace 
secure against the violence of irresponsible monarchs and ambi- 
tious military coteries and made ready for a new order, for 
new foundations of justice and fair dealing. 

We are about to give order and organization to this peace not 
only for ourselves but for the other peoples of the world as 
well, so far as they will suffer us to serve them. It is interna- 
tional justice that we seek, not domestic safety merely. Our 
thoughts have dwelt of late upon Europe, upon Asia, upon the 
near and the far East, very little upon the acts of peace and 
accommodation that wait to be performed at our own doors. 
While we are adjusting our relations with the rest of the world 
is it not of capital importance that we should clear away all 
grouncs of misunderstanding with our immediate neighbors 
and give proof of the friendship we really feel? I hope that the 
members of the Senate will permit me to speak once more of 
the unratified treaty of friendship and adjustment with the 
Republic of Colombia. I very earnestly urge upon them an 
early and favorable action upon -that vital matter, I believe 
that they will feel, with me, that the stage of affairs is now set 
for such action as will be not only just but generous and in 
the spirit of the new age upon which we have so happily entered. 

So far as our domestic affairs are concerned the problem of 
our return to peace is a problem of economic and industrial re- 
adjustment. That problem is less serious for us than it may 
turn out to be for the nations which have suffered the disar- 
rangements and the losses of war longer than we. Our people, 
moreover, do not wait to be coached and led. They know 
their own business, are quick and resourceful at every readjust- 
ment, definite in purpose, and self-reliant in action. Any leading 
strings we might seek to put them in would speedily become hope- 
lessly tangled because they would pay no attention to them and 
go their own way. All that we can do as their legislative and 
executive servants is to mediate the process of change here, 
there, and elsewhere as we may. I have heard much counsel as 
to the plans that should be formed and personally conducted 
to a happy consummation, but from no quarter have I seen any 
general scheme of “ reconstruction” emerge which I thought it 
likely we could force our spirited business men and self-reliant 
labourers to accept with due pliancy and obedience. 

While the war lasted we set up many agencies by which to 
direct the industries of the country in the services it was neces- 
sary for them to render, by which to make sure of an abundant 
supply of the materials needed, by which to check undertakings 
that could for the time be dispensed with and stimulate those 
that were most serviceable in war by which to gain for the pur- 
chasing departments of the Government a certain control over 
the prices of essential articles and materials, by which to re- 
strain trade with alien enemies, make the most of the available 
shipping, and systematize financial transactions, both publie 
and private, so that there would be no unnecessary conflict or 
confusion—by which, in short, to put every material energy, 
of the country in harness to draw the common load and make 
of us one team in the accomplishment of a great task. But the 
moment we knew the armistice to have been signed we took the 
harness off. Raw materials upon which the Government had 
kept its hand for fear there should not be enough for the indus- 
tries that supplied the armies have been released and put into 
the general market again. Great industrial plants whose whole 
output and machinery had been taken over for the uses of the 
Government have been set free to return to the uses to which 
they were put before the war. It has not been possible to remove 
so readily or so quickly the control of foodstuffs and of shipping, 
because the world has still to be fed from our granaries and the 
ships are still needed to send supplies to our men oversea and 
to bring the men back as fast as the disturbed conditions on the 
other side of the water permit; but even there restraints are 
being relaxed as much as possible and more and more as the 
weeks go by. 

Never before have there been agencies in existence in this 
country which knew so much of the field of supply, of labour, 
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and of industry as the War Industries Board, the War Trade 
Board, the Labour Department, the Food Administration, and 
the Fuel Administration have known since their labours became 
thoroughly systematized; and they haye not been isolated 
agencies ; they have been directed by men which represented the 
permanent Departments of the Government and so have been 
he centres of unified and cooperative action. It has been the 
policy of the Executive, therefore, since the armistice was as- 
sured (which is in effect a complete submission of the enemy) 
to put the knowledge of these bodies at the disposal of the busi- 
ness men of the country and to offer their intelligent mediation 
at every point and in every matter where it was desired. It is 
surprising how fast the process of return to a peace footing 
has moyed in the three weeks since the fighting stopped. It 
promises to outrun any inquiry that may be instituted and any 
aid that may be offered. It will not be eusy to direct it any 
better than it will direct itself. The American business man is 
of quick initiative. 

The ordinary and normal processes of private initiative will 
not, however, provide immediate employment for all of the men 
of our returning armies. Those who are of trained capacity, 
those who are skilled workmen, those who have acquired 
familiarity with established businesses, those who are ready 
and willing to go to the farms, all those whose aptitudes are 
known or will be sought out by employers will find no difficulty, 
it is safe to say, in finding place and employment. But there 
will be others who will be at a loss where to gain a livelihood 
unless pains are taken to guide them and put them in the way 
of work. There will be a large floating residuum of labour 
which should not be left wholly to shift for itself. It seems to 
ine important, therefore, that the development of public works 
of every sort should be promptly resumed, in order that oppor- 
tunities should be created for unskilled labour in particular, 
and that plans should be made for such developments of our 
unused iands and our natural resources as we have hitherto 
laced stimulation to undertake. 

Į particularly direct your attention to the very practical plans 
which the Secretary of the Interior has developed in his annual 
report and before your Committees for the reclamation of arid, 
swamp, and cut-over lands which might, if the States were wiil- 
ing und able to cooperate, redeem some three hundred million 
acres of land for cultivation. There are said to be fifteen or 
twenty million acres of land in the West, at present arid, for 
whose reclamation water is available, if properly conserved. There 
are about two hundred and thirty million acres from which the 
forests have been cut but which have never yet been cleqred for 
the plow and which lie waste and desolate. These lie scattered 
all over the Union. And there are nearly eighty million acres 
of land that lie under swamps or subject to periodical overflow 
or too wet for anything but grazing which it is perfectly feasible 
to drain and protect and redeem. The Congress can at once 
direct thousands of the returning soldiers to the reclamation of 
the arid lands which it has already undertaken, if it will but 
enlarge the plans and the appropriations which it has entrusted 
to the Department of the Interior. It is possible in dealing with 
our unused land to effect a great rural and agricultural develop- 
ment which will afford the best sort of opportunity to men who 
want to help themselves; and the Secretary of the Interior has 
thought the possible methods out in a way which is worthy of 
your most friendly attention. 

I haye spoken of the control which must yet for a while, per- 
haps for a long while, be exercised over shipping because of the 
priority of service to which our forces overseas are entitled and 
which should also be accorded the shipments which are to save 
recently liberated peoples from starvation and many devasted 
regions from permanent ruin. May I not say a special word 
about the needs of Belgium and northern France? No sums of 
money paid by way of indemnity will serve of themselves to save 
them from hopeless disadvantage for years to come. Something 
more must be done than merely find the money. If they had 
money and raw materials in abundance to-morrow they could 
not resume their place in the industry of the world to-morrow,— 
the very important place they held before the flame of war swept 
across them. Many of their factories are razed to the ground. 
Much of their machinery is destroyed or has been taken away. 
Their people are scattered and many of their best workmen are 
dead. Their markets will be taken by others, if they are not in 
some special way assisted to rebuild their factories and replace 
their lost instruments of manufacture. They should not be left 
to the vicissitudes of the sharp competition for materials and for 
industrial facilities which is now to set in. I hope, therefore, 
that the Congress will not be unwilling, if it should become neces- 
sary, to grant to some such agency as the War Trade Board the 
right to establish priorities of export and supply for the benefit of 
these people whom we have been so happy to assist in saving 


from the German terror and whom we must not now thoughi- 
lessly leave to shift for themselves in a pitiless competitive 
market. 

For the steadying and facilitation of our own domestic busi- 
hess readjustments nothing is more important than the im- 
mediate determination of the taxes that are to be levied for 
1918, 1919, and 1920. As much of the burden of taxation must 
be lifted from business as sound methods of financing the Goy- 
ernment will permit, and those who conduct the great essential 
industries of the country must be told as exactly as possible 
what obligations to the Government they will be expected to 
meet in the years immediately ahead of them. It will be of 
serious consequence to the country to delay removing all un- 
certainties in this matter a single day longer than the right 
processes of debate justify. It is idle to talk of suecessful and 
confident business reconstruction before those uncertainties are 
resolved. 

If the war had continued it would have been necessary to 
raise at least eight billion dollars by taxation payable in the 
year 1919; but the war has ended and I agree with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that it will be safe to reduce the amount 
to six billions. An immediate rapid decline in the expenses of 
the Government is not to be looked for. Contracts made for 
war supplies will, indeed, be rapidly cancelled and liquidated, 
but their immediate liquidation will make heavy drains on the 
Treasury for the months just ahead of us. The maintenance 
of our forces on the other side of the sea is still necessary. A 
considerable proportion of those forces must remain in Europe 
during the period of occupation, and those which are brought 
home will be transported and demobilized at heavy expense for 
months to come. The interest on our war debt must of course 
be paid and provision made for the retirement of the obligs- 
tions of the Government which represent it. But these demands 
will of course fall much below what a continuation of military 
operations would have entailed and six billions should suffice 
to supply a sound foundation for the financial operations of the 
year. z 

I entirely concur with the Secretary of the Treasury in 
recommending that the two billions needed in addition to the 
four billions provided by existing law be obtained from the 
profits which have acerued and shall acerue from war contracts 
and distinctively war business, but that these taxes be con- 
fined to the war profits accuring in 1918, or in 1919 from 
business originating in war contracts. I urge your acceptance 
of his recommendation that provision be made now, not subse- 
quently, that the taxes to be paid in 1920 should be reduced 
from six to four billions. Any arrangements less definite than 
these would add elements of doubt and confusion to the critical 
period of industrial readjustment through which the country 
must now immediately pass, and which no true friend of the 
nation’s essential business interests can afford to be responsible 
for creating or prolonging. Clearly determined conditions, 
clearly and simply charted, are indispensable te the economic 
revival and rapid industrial development which may confi- 
dently be expected if we act now and sweep all interrogation 
points away. 

I take it for granted that the Congress will carry out the 
nayal programme which was undertaken before we entered the 
war. The Secretary of the Navy has submitted to your Com- 
mittees for authorization that part of the programme which 
covers the building plans of the next three years. These plans 
have been prepared along the lines and in accordance with the 
policy which the Congress established, not under the excep- 
tional conditions of the war, but with the intention of adhering 
to a definite method of development for the navy. I earnestly 
recommend the uninterrupted pursuit of that policy. It would 
clearly be unwise for us to attempt to adjust our programmes 
to a future world policy as yet undetermined. 

The question which causes me the greatest concern is the 
question of the policy to be adopted towards the railroads, I 
frankly turn to you for counsel upon it. I have no confident 
judgment of my own. I do not see how any thoughtful man 
can have who knows anything of the complexity of the problem. 
It is a problem which must be studied, studied immediately, 
and studied without bias or prejudice. Nothing can be gained 
by becoming partisans of any particular plan of settlement. 

It was necessary that the administration of the railways 
should be taken over by the Government so long as the war 
lasted. It would have been impossible otherwise to establish 
and carry through under a single direction the necessary priori- 
ties of shipment. It would have been impossible otherwise to 
combine maximum production at the factories and mines and 
farms with the maximum possible car supply to take the products 
to the ports and markets; impossible to route troop shinments 
and freight shipments without regard to the advantage or dis- 
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advantage of the roads employed; impossible to subordinate, 
when necessary, all questions of convenience to the public neces- 
sity; impossible to give the necessary financial support to the 
roads from the public treasury. But all these necessities have 
now been served, and the question is, What is best for the rail- 
roads and for the public in the future? 

Exceptional circumstances and exceptional methods of ad- 
ministration were not needed te convince us that the railroads 
were not equal to the immense tasks of transportation imposed 
upon them by the rapid and continuous development of the indus- 
tries of the country. We knew that already. And we knew that 
they were unequal to it partly because their full cooperation was 
rendered impossible by law and their competition made obliga- 
tory, so that it has been impossible to assign to them severally 
the traffic which could best be carried by their respective lines in 
the interest of expedition and national economy. 

We may hope, I believe, for the formal conclusion of the war 
by treaty by the time Spring has come. ‘The twenty-one months 
to which the present control of the railways is limited after for- 
mal proclamation of peace shall have been made will run at the 
farthest, T take it for granted, only to the January of 1921. The 
full equipment of the railways which the federal administration 
had planned could not be completed within any such period. 
The present law does not permit the use of the revenues of the 
several roads for the execution of such plans except by formal 
contract with their directors, some of whom will consent while 
some will not, and therefore does not afford sufficient authority 
to undertake improvements upon the scale upon which it would 
be necessary to undertake them. Every approach to this diffi- 
cult subject-matter of decision brings us face to face, therefore, 
with this unanswered question: What is it right that we should 
do with the railroads, in the interest of the public and in fair- 
ness to their owners? 

Let me say at once that I have no answer ready. The only 
thing that is perfectly clear to me is that it is not fair either 
to the public or to the owners of the railroads to leave the 
question unanswered and that it will presently become my duty 
to relinquish control of the roads, even before the expiration 
of the statutory period, unless there should appear some clear 
prospect in the meantime of a legislative solution. Their 
release would at least produce one element of a solution, namely 
certainty and a quick stimulation of private initiative. 

I believe that it will be serviceable for me to set forth as 
explicitly as possible the alternative courses that lie open to our 
choice. We can simply release the roads and go back to the old 
conditions of private management, unrestricted competition, 
and multiform regulation by both state and federal authori- 
ties; or we can go to the opposite extreme and establish com- 
plete government control, accompanied, if necessary, by actual 
government ownership; or we can adopt an intermediate course 
of modified private control, under a more unified and affirma- 
tive public regulation and under such alterations of the law as 
will permit wasteful competition to be avoided and a consid- 
erable degree of unification of administration to be effected, as, 
for example, by regional corporations under which the railways 
of definable areas would be in effect combined in single systems, 

The one conclusion that I am ready to state with confidence is 
that it would be a disservice alike to the country and to the 
owners of the railroads to return to the old conditions unmodi- 
fied. Those are conditions of restraint without development. 
There is nothing affirmative or helpful about them. What the 
country chiefly needs is that all its means of transportation 
should be developed, its railways, its waterways, its highways, 
and its countryside roads. Some new element of policy, there- 
fore, is absolutely necessary,—necessary for the service of the 
public, necessary for the release of credit to those who are 
administering the railways, necessary for the protection of their 
security holders. The old policy may be changed much or 
little, but surely it cannot wisely be left as it was. I hope that 
the Congress will have a complete and impartial study of the 
whole problem instituted at once and prosecuted as rapidly as 
possible. I stand ready and anxious to release the roads from 
the present control and I must do so at a very early date if by 
waiting until the statutory limit of time is reached I shall be 
merely prolonging the period of doubt and uncertainty which is 
hurtful to every interest concerned. 

I welcome this occasion to announce to the Congress my pur- 
pose to join in Paris the representatives of the governments 
with which we have been associated in the war against the 
Central Empires for the purpose of discussing with them the 
main features of the treaty of peace. I realize the great in- 
conveniences that will attend my leaving the country, particu- 
larly at this time, but the conclusion that it was my paramount 
duty to go has been forced upon me by considerations which I 
hope will seem as conclusive to you as they bave seemed to me, 


The allied governments have accepted the bases of peace 
which I outlined to the Congress on the eighth of January 
last, as the Central Empires also have, and very reasonably de- 
sire my personal counsel in their interpretation and application, 
and it is highly desirable that I should give it in order that the 
sincere desire of our Government to contribute without selfish 
purpose of any kind to settlements that will be of common bene- 
fit to all the nations concerned may be made fully manifest. 
The peace settlements which are now to be agreed upon are 
of transcendent importance both to us and to the rest of the 
world, and I know of no business or interest which should take 
precedence of them. The gallant men of our armed forces on 
land and sea have consciously fought for the ideals which they 
knew to be the ideals of their country; I have sought to express 
those ideals; they have accepted my statements of them as the 
substance of their own thought and purpose, as the associated 
governments have accepted them; I owe it to them to see to it, 
so far as in me lies, that no false or mistaken interpretation is 
put upon them, and no possible effort omitted to realize them. 
It is now my duty to play my full part in making good what 
they offered their life's blood to obtain. I can think of no call 
to service which could transcend this, 

I shall be in close touch with you and with affairs on this 
side the water, and you will know all that I do. At my request, 
the French and English governments have absolutely removed 
the censorship of cable news which until within a fortnight they, 
had maintained and there is now no censorship whatever exer- 
cised at this end except upon attempted trade communications 
with enemy countries. It has been necessary to keep an open 
Wire constantly available between Paris and the Department of 
State and another between France and the Department of War. 
In order that this might be done with the least possible interfer- 
ence with the other uses of the cables, I have temporarily taken 
ever the control of both cables in order that they may be used 
as a single system. I did so at the advice of the most experi- 
enced cable officials, and I hope that the results will justify my 
hope that the news of the next few months may pass with the 
utmost freedom and with the least possible delay from each side 
of the sea to the other. 

May I not hope, Gentlemen of the Congress, that in the deli- 
cate tasks I shall have to perform on the other side of the sea, 
in my efforts truly and faithfully to interpret the principles 
and purposes of the country we love, I may have the encourage- 
ment and the added strength of your united support? I realize 
the magnitude and difficulty of the duty I am undertaking; I am 
poignantly aware of its grave responsibilities. I am the sery- 
ant of the nation. I can have no private thought or purpose of 
my own in performing such an errand, I go to give the best 
that is in me to the common settlements which I must now assist 
in arriving at in conference with the other working heads of the 
associated governments. I shall count upon your friendly coun- 
tenance and encouragement. I shall not be inaccessible. The 
cables and the wireless will render me available for any counsel 
or service you may desire of me, and I shali be happy in the 
thought that I am constantly in touch with the weighty matters 
of domestic policy with which we shall have to deal. I shall 
make my absence as brief as possible and shall hope to return 
with the happy assurance that it has been possible to translate 
into action the great ideals for which America has striven. 


The Senate returned to its Chamber at 1 o'clock and 50 min- 
utes p. m., and the Vice President resumed the chair. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate adjourn. P 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I desire to introduce a bill. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, there are some 
formal matters that Senators are very anxious to present, and 
therefore I shall be glad to withhold the motion for the 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well; then we will start in 
the regular order. The Congress of the United States being 
now in regular session, the first thing in order is to receive a 
communication from the President of the United States. 

Mr. Sharkey, one of the secretaries to the President, appeared 
and delivered several messages from the President of the United 


States. 


MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY (H. DOC. XO. 1297, PT. 11). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed: , 


1918. 
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To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress 
Part II of the summary of the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the Meat-Packing Industry, being a part of the 
commission’s food investigation. 

K Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, 2 December, 1918. 


ANTONIO M. MARTIN RIVERO (H. DOC. NO. 1460). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
inclosing a draft of a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to permit Mr. Antonio M. Martin Rivero, a citizen 
of Cuba, to receive instruction at the United States Naval 
ay at Annapolis at the expense of the Government of 

ba. 

The Secretary of State points out that the passage of the 
resolution would be regarded as an act of courtesy by the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba and that it would follow established prece- 
dents, 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE Wuite HoUsE, 2 December, 1918. 


REPORTS OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Senate, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of receipts and expenditures of the Senate 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. (S. Doc. No. 309.) 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, transmitting, pursuant to law, an account 
of all property, including stationery, belonging to the United 
States in his possession on the 2d day of December, 1918, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. (S. Doc. No. 304.) 

MEMORIALS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER presented a memorial of the City Council 
of Seattle, Wash., remonstrating against the proposed increase 
in telephone rates, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Duluth Theater 
Managers’ Association of Minneapolis remonstrating against the 
increased tax on amusements, as proposed in the pending reye- 
nue bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of the J. R. Watkins Medical 
Co., of Winona; the Koch Vegetable Tea Co., of Winona; the 
Minnesota Pharmaceutical Association; and the Northwestern 
Drug Co., of Minneapolis, all in the State of Minnesota, remon- 
strating against the proposed tax on proprietary medicines in 
the pending revenue bill, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial from C. M. Stendal, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed tax on wear- 
ing apparel in the pending revenue bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the El Queeno Cigar Co., of 
Chisholm, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed tax on 
tobacco in the pending revenue bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed tas 
on sporting goods in the pending revenue bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of B. J. Patrick, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., remonstrating against Government ownership of 
utilities, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Rotary Club 
of Duluth, Minn., relative to the proposed Federal Department 
of Education, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections I present the report which I send to 
the desk. It is accompanied by a resolution (S. Res. 360) that 
the committee be discharged from the further consideration of 
the subject matter. I desire to have the report and resolution 
read. 


The Secretary read the report (No. 614), as follows: 


The Committee on Privileges and Elections, to whom were referred 
the resolutions of the Minnesota Commission of Public . pr 
tioning the Senate of the United States to institute proceedings looking 
to the expulsion of ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE from the Senate as a 
teacher of disloyalty and sedition, giving aid and comfort to our ene- 
the war, respectfully report that 
considered said resolutions and the charges contained 


LLETTE from 
ereby are, dismissed for the reason that 
the speech in question does not justify any action by the Senate.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I ask that under the rule 
the matter may go over for the present. I may say that, while 
of course I have been advised as to the substance of the report, 
I have not seen it nor heard it read until this moment. I ex- 
pect to prepare and to present within the next few days, at as 
early a moment as my duties in the Senate will permit, a 
minority report; and I think the matter should not be disposed 
of until that report has been made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will lie over under the 
rule and be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by unanimous 
consent the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5051) for the promotion of certain officers in th 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5052) to make section 5 of the post office appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, as amended by 
section 1110, war revenue act of October 8, 1917, applicable to 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 5053) authorizing the Director General of Railroads 
to establish a system of mileage books; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 5054) donating bronze cannon to the city of Mem- 
phis, Shelby County, Tenn.; and 

A bill (S. 5055) relative to discharges of certain soldiers and 
sailors who served in the war with Germany; to the Committee 
ou Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5056) to place on the eligible list all soldiers and 
sailors who served in the war with Germany; to the Committee 
on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 5057) granting a pension to Mary Elizabeth Crowe 
(with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 5058) to authorize the counties of Morton and Bur- 
leigh, in the State of North Dakota, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River near Bismarck, N. Dak.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. - 

A bill (S. 5059) granting a pension to August Wohlgemuth ; 

A bill (S. 5060) granting a pension to John M. Johnson; and 

A bill (S. 5061) granting an increase of pension to Rosetta 
Waldref; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5062) to extend the franking privilege to banking 
institutions in connection with business relating to the collec- 
tion of installment payments upon subscriptions to the liberty 
loan; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roa 

By Mr. WARREN: x 

A bill (S. 5063) for the relief of Henry Wagner (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5064) granting an increase of pension to Henry B. 
Lake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5065) amending section 4904 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; 

A bill (S. 5066) amending chapter 143 of the act of March 3, 
1883 (22 Stat., 625), and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 5067) granting a gratuity to members of the United 
States Army; and 

A bill (S. 5068) extending the benefits of the war-risk insur- 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read as re- | ance act to certain civilians employed by the Army; to the 
quested, Affairs, 


Committee on Military 
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UNIFORMS AND PAY OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


Mr. ASHURST. I introduce a bill and ask that it be read and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

The bill (S. 5050) to grant to every honorably discharged 
soldier, sailor, and marine the uniform he is wearing at the 
time of such discharge and to provide pay for 90 days after 
such discharge was read the first time by title, the second time 
5 We and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, as 

lows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That every soldier, sailor, and marine in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States, upon receiving 
an honorable discharge, shall be entitled to keep and retain as his own 
1 the uniform he is wearing at the time of such discharge from 

e service, and no charge nor debit whatever shall be entered against 
the account of any such discharged soldier or sailor or marine by reason 
of his retaining said uniform; end there shall be paid to every such 
soldier, sailor, and marine full pay for the 90 days next ensuing after 
the date of his honorable discharge. 


PROMOTIONS FOR MILITARY SERVICE, 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
859), which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War, be, and he is hereby, requested 
and directed to furnish to the Senate full information in reference to 
promotions in overseas service. 

Also full information as to promotions already made of officers who 
have not seen overseas service; also any plans he may have of equaliz- 
ing promotions, to the end that those who have become entitled to 
promotions by reason of service abroad or at home shall be accorded 
such promotion. 


ADJOUEN MENT. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

On a division, the motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 3, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 2, 1918. 


This being the day designated by the Constitution for the 
annual meeting of Congress, the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives assembled in their Hall for the third session of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, and, at 12 o’clock noon, were called 
to order by the Speaker, who on taking the chair was greeted 
with general applause. 

PRAYER. 


Rey. Earle Wilfley, pastor of the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Almighty and most merciful God, who dost inhabit eternity, 
and in whose hands are the destinies of nations, for this moment 
we stand before Thy throne to supplicate Thy pardon for ali our 
wrongdoings and to ask Thy blessing and guidance for the days 
to come. 

If, as a Nation, we have sinned or come short of Thy will, 
we pray that the record may be made clean this morning by 
Thy divine forgiveness, and that we may stand with a clear 
record before Thee. 

O Lord, the world is bathed in tears, and precious lives have 
been snuffed out. Wrecks are on every hand, and we pray, 
O God, that Thy love may manifest itself to us in divine and 
fullest measure. We pray Thy blessing upon our beloved coun- 
try and all its righteous interests, upon the Congress assembled, 
upon all in authority, for the Army and Navy, and every part 
of the Government service. Give us open eyes to see, ears to 
hear aright, and the fullest understanding of duty and privilege. 

Especially we pray, O God, that upon the President of the 
United States may rest the fullest, largest measure of Thy holy 
spirit. In this momentous hour may he speak not only the 
words of truth and soberness, but speak with wisdom, justice, 
and courage; and as we hear, may it be with hearts ready to 
discern the truth and wills highly purposed to-do the right. 
In this supreme hour, O our God, we crave Thy guidance, Thy 
blessing, Thy forgiveness, and Thy love, for Thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 

ROLI. CALL BY STATES, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll by States, to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll by States, when the fol- 
lowing Members responded : 
ALABAMA, 


John L. Burnett. 
Edward B. Almon. 
George Huddleston. 
W. m B. Bankhead. 


Oscur L. Gray. 
S. Hubert Dent, jr. 
Henry B. Stea 
J. Thomas Heflin. 
William B. Oliver. 


Thaddeus H. Caraway. 
William A. Oldfield. 
John N. Tillman, 

Otis Wingo 


Clarence F. Lea. 
Charles F. Curry, 
Julius Kahn. 
John I. No 


Benjamin C. Hilliard, 
Charles B. Timberlake. 


Augustine Lonergan. 
Richard P. Freeman, 
John Q. Tilson, 


Herbert J. Drane, 
Frank Clark. 


James W. Overstreet, 


Addison T. Smith. 


Martin B. Madden. 
James R. Mann. 
William W. Wilson, 
Adolph J. Sabath. 
James McAndrews, 
Thomas Gallagher, 
Fred A. Britten. 
George E. Foss. 


Cha 
John C. McKenzie, 


Oscar E. Bland. 
William E. Cox. 
Lincoln Dixon. 
Everett Sanders. 
Richard N. Elliott. 
Merrill Moores. 


Charles A. Kennedy. 
Harry E. Hull. 
Burton E. Sweet. 
James W. Good. 


Edward C. Little. 
Philip P. Campbell. 


Alben W. r 
David H. Kincheloe. 
Ben Johnson. 
Swagar Sherley. 


H. Garland Dupré. 
Whitmell P. Martin, 
John T. Watkins. 


Louis B. Goodall. 
Wallace H. White, jr. 


Jesse D. Price. 
Carville D. Benson. 
Charles P. Coady. 


Allen T. Treadway. 
Frederick II. Gillett. 
Calvin D. Paige. 
Samuel E. Winslow. 
John Jacob Rogers. 
Willfred W. Lufkin, 
Michael F. Phelan. 


Frank E. Doremus. 
Samuel W. Beakes. 
Edward L. Hamilton 
Carl E. Mapes. 
Patrick H. Kelley. 


1 Anderson. 
Charles R. Davis. 
Carl C. Van Dyke. 
Ernest Lundeen. 
Harold Knutson. 


Ezekial S. Candler. 
Hubert D. Stephens, 
Thomas U. Sisson, 


ARKANSAS, 
Henderson M. Jacowåy. 
Samuel M. Taylor. 
William S. Goodwin. 


CALIFORNIA, 
John A Elston. 
Charles H. 
Henry Z. 
William Kettner, 
COLORADO, 
Edward Keating. 
Edward T. Taylor, 
CONNECTICUT. 


Schuyler Merritt. 
James P. Glynn, 


DELAWARE, 
(At large.) 
Albert F. Polk, 
FLORIDA, 
Walter Kehoe, 


Gordon Lee. 


Carl Vinson. 
IDAHO. 

(At large.) 
Burton L. French, 

ILLINOIS. 
William J. Graham, 
Edward J. King. 
Clifford Ireland. 
Joseph G. Cannon. 
William B. McKinley, 
Henry T. Rainey. 
Loren E. Wheeler. 
William A. Rodenberg. 
Martin D. Foster. 
Thomas S. Williams, 
Edward E. Denison, 


INDIANA, 


Albert H. Vestal. 

Fred 8. Purnell. 

William R. Wood. 

Milton Kraus. 

Louls W. Fairfield. 

Henry A. Barnhart. 

IOWA. 

Cassius C. Dowell. 

Horace M. Towner, 

Wiliam R. Green, 

George C, Scott. 

KANSAS. 

Guy T. Helvering. 

William A. Ayres. 
KENTUCKY. 

Arthur B. Rouse. 

James C. Cantrill, 

William J. Fields, 

Caleb Powers. 
LOUISIANA, 

Riley J. Wilson. 

Ladislas Lazaro. 

James B. Aswell. 

MAINE. 

John A. Peters. 

Ira G. Hersey. 
MARYLAND. 

J. Charles Linthicum. 

Sydney E. Mudd. 

Frederick N. ZihIman, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Frederick W. Dallinger. 

Peter F. Tague. 

George Holden Tinkham. 

James A. Galllvan. 

Richard Olney, 2d. 

William 8. Greene. 

Joseph Walsh. 
MICHIGAN, 

Joseph W. Fordney. 

James C. McLaughlin, 


Gilbert A. Currie. 
Frank D. Scott. 


MINNESOTA. 


Andrew J. Volstead. 
Clarence B. Miller. 
Halvor Steenerson. 
Thomas D. Schall. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Pat Harrison. 
Percy E. Quin 
James W. Collier. 


1918. 


Milton A. Tomjue. 
William W. Rucker, 
Charles F. Booher. 
——.— S Borland. 
cl Dickinson, 
—— Gy? Hamlin, 


Charles F. Reavis. 
Charles O. Lobeck, 
Dan V. Stephens. 


Sherman E. Burroughs. 


William J. Browning. 
Isaac Bacharach. 
ee J. ae le 

h C, pats nson, 
Wi liam F. Birch. 
John R. Ramsey. 


Frederick C. Ticks. 
Chas, zopa © Caldwell. 
Harry H. 

Frederick ck Ww ‘Rowe. 
John J. Delancy. 
William E. Cleary. 
Oscar W. 


Reuben L. Haskell, 
Dantel J. 3 * 
Christopher D. D. Sullivan, 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 
Thomas F. berasan 


Walter M. Chandler. 
Isaac Siegel. 


John H. Small. 
Clande Kitchin. 
Edward W. Pou. 
Hannibal L. Godwin, 


John M. Baer. 


Nicholas Longworth. 
Warren Gard. 


John A. Key. 

Isaac R. Sherwood: 
Robert M. Switzer. 

Horatio C. Claypool. 


Tarma J. Gases 
Charles D. Carter. 


Wilis C. Hawley. 
Nicholas J. Sinnott. 


Wiliam 8. Vare. 
George 
J. Ham: 
Geo 


George P. Darrow. 
Henry W. Watson. 
William W. Griest. 


Dewa 
Louis T. McFadden, 
John V. Lesher. 


Thomas S. Cra 42 
Mahlon M. Garland. 


Walter R. Stiness. 


James F. B 
Fred II. Dozainiek 


Sam R. Sells. 
Richard W. Austin. 
John 5 ips 
Cordell Hul 

William C. ENESA 
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MISSOURI. 


Thomas 15 Ru y. 


MONTANA, 
(At large.) 
John M. Evans. 
NEBRASKA, 


Charles H. Sloan. 
Ashton C. Shallenberger, 
Moses P. Kinkaid. 


NEVADA. 
(At large.) 
E. E. Roberts. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Edward II. Wason. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEM] 


oe H. 8 
ward W. Gray. 
Richard Wises Parker, 

ederick R. Lehlbach. 
Jenn J. n. 
James A. L 


YORK. 
Jerome F. Donovan. 
eng ae J. 8 


n p Fairchild. 


yd 
Walter W. Magee. 
Norman J. Gould 


H. Pratt. | 
A D. Sanders. 
Charles M. Hamilton, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


NORTIE 


Leonidas D. Robinson. 
ton, 


DAKOTA. 
George M. Young. - 


OHIO. 


Clement Brumbaugh. 
Arthur W. 


David A. Hollingsworth, 
John G. Ar 


William Gordon. 
Robert Crosser. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Tom D. McKeown. 


Joseph B. Thompson. 
Dick T. Morgan. 


OREGON. 


Clifton N. McArthur, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Aaron S. Kreider. 
Rose. 


(At large.) 


RHODE 


Joseph McLaughlin, 
John R. K. Scott. 


ISLAND. 
Ambrose Kennedy. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SOUTH 


William F. Stevenson, 
Asbury F. Lever, 
DAKOTA. 


Charles H. Dillon. 


TENNESSEE. 


Joseph W. Byrns, 
Thetus W. W. Sims. 
Finis J. Garrett. 
Hubert F. Fisher. 
Lemuel P. Padgett 


TEXAS. 
Eugene Black. James P. Buchanan. 
James Young. James C. Wilson. 
Sam Rayburn Marvin Jones. 
Rufus Ta James L. Slayden. 
Alexander W. Gregg. John N. Garner. 
Joe H. Ea Thomas L. Blanton. 
Joseph J. Aasgeld. 
(At large.) 
Jer: McLemore, 
UTAH, 
James H. Mays. 
VERMONT. 
Frank L. Greene. 
VIRGINIA. 
Schuyler Otis Bland. Carter Glass. 
Edward E. Holland. Thomas W. Harrison, 
Andrew J. Montague. C. Bascom Siemp. 
Walter A. Watson. Henry D. Flood. 
Edward W. Saunders. 
WASHINGTON. - 
John F, Miller. William L. La Follette. 
Lindley H. Hadley. C. C. Dill. 
Albert Johnson. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
rge M. Bowers. Harry C. Woodyard. 
Stuart F. Reed. Edward Cooper. 
WISCONSIN, 
He Allen Cooper. Edward E. Browne, 
William J. Cary. David G. Classon. 
William H. Staford. James A. Frear, 
John J. Esch. 
WYOMING. 
(At large.) 


Frank W. Mondell. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 354 Members, a quorum, 
have answered to their names. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. ApotpHus P. NELSON, Repre- 
sentative elect from the eleventh district of Wisconsin to suc- 
ceed Mr. Lenroor, is waiting to take the oath of office. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Martin L. Davey, Mem- 
ber elect from the fourteenth Ohio district, has filed his cer- 
tificate of election and wishes to take the oath of office. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, Mr. FLORIAN LAM- 
PERT, Member elect from the sixth Wisconsin district to suc- 
ceed the late James H. Davipson, is present and wishes to take 
the oath. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen named will present them- 
selves and be sworn in. 

Messrs. NELSON, Davey, and Lampert presented themselves at 
pe bar of the House and took the oath of office prescribed 

y law. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be —.— to — — 
such committee as appointed by the House 

“President the United Sta tes and inform him that a 
quorum of each is assembled and that Congress is ready to 
receive any porn ee — he may be pleased to make. 

That in compliance with the foregoing resolution the Vice 
President had appointed as said Committee Mr. Martin of Vir- 
ginia and Mr. LODGE. 

Also: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inferm the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is — and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed te business. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask immediate consideration 
for the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 

immediate consideration of a resolution, which the Clerk will 


report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 453. 

Resolved, That a committee of three Members be 8 on the 
part of the House. to join the committee Se al a inted by the Senate to 
wait reg whew President and Pye ond t a quorum of the two 
Houses has assembled and tha eee ih tenis to receive any com- 
munication he may have to pond 

The resolution was agreed to, and the Speaker appointed as 
the committee on the part of the House Messrs. KITCHIN, SHER- 
LEY, and MANN. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE SENATE. t 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
: House resolution 454, ~ 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House inform the Senate that a 
3 of the House of Representatives has appeared and that the 
Iouse is ready to proceed to business. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask immediate consideration of 
the resolution which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 455. 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the hour of daily meeting of 
the House of Representatives shall be 12 o'clock meridian, 

The resolution was agreed to. ~ a 

JOINT SESSION OF SENATE AND HOUSE. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask immediate consideration 
of the following resolution, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resslution 62. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Scnate concurring), 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on Monday, the 2d day of December, 1918, at 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such communications as 
the President of the United States shall be pleased to make to them. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this is such an unusual procedure 
for the House to invite a joint meeting of the House and Senate 
to receive a message from the President in person, before the 
President has been officially informed by the committees ap- 
pointed by the two Houses that Congress has assembled and 
has a quorum and is ready to do business, that it seems to me 
that in order to prevent it being taken as a precedent here- 
after the gentleman from North Carolina ought to explain the 
reason for this very hasty action. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I think everybody understands 
this hasty action and why it is necessary. i 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 

RECESS. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 10 minutes of 1 o'clock p. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the House stand in recess until 10 min- 
utes of 1. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess until 12 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m. 

AFTER THE RECESS. 

The recess haying expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, the committee to wait upon the 
President and advise him that a quorum of the House is pres- 
ent and is ready to receive any communication he might make 
have, in conjunction with a like committee on the part of the 
Senate, performed that duty, and the President wishes us to 
inform the House that he will be pleased to address a joint ses- 
sion of the two Houses at 1 o’clock p. m. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its 
clerks, annonnced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment the following resolation: 

House concurrent resolution 62. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House. 
of Representatives on Monday, the 2d day of December, 1918, at 
1 o’clock in the afternoon, for the „ e . of receiving such com- 
8 as the President of the United States shall be pleased to 
make to them. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States to cause to be struck bronze medals com- 
memorating the winning of the world’s war and the valor of 
our military forces and to distribute and present such medals 
te the officers and men of our land, sea, and air forces. 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, of the class other than Members of Congress, 2 
ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill: 
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II. R. 12908. An act to amend section 3528 of the Revised 
Statutes. | : , ? 7 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Sundry messages in writing were delivered from the Presi- 
dent of the United States by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, 
who also informed the House of Representatives that the Presi- 
dent had, on November 21, 1918, approved and signed bills of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 282. An act amending the public buildings act approved 
March 4, 1913, providing for the purchase of a site for a public 
building at Nogales, Ariz. ; N 

H. R. 10818. An act to authorize the county of Loudon, in the 
State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennessee 
River near Loudon, Tenn. ; and : 

H. R. 11945. An act to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the pur- 
poses of the act entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and 


facilitating the distribution of agricultural products,” and for 
other purposes. 


JOINT MEETING OF SENATE AND HOUSE. 


At 12 o'clock and 57 minutes the Doorkeeper announced the 
Vice President of the United States and the Members of the 
United States Senate. 

The Members of the House rose. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice President and by their Sec- 
retary and Sergeant at Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The Vice President took the chair at the right of the Speaker 
and the Members of the Senate took the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the House the Speaker ap- 
points the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Kircury; the 
gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. SHERLEY; the gentleman from 
Virginia, Mr. FLoop; the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. MANN ; 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. GILLETT, as a Com- 
mittee to wait upon the President and conduct him into the Hall. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On behalf of the Senate the Vice 
President appoints the Senator from Nebraska, Mr. HITCHCOCK ; 
the Senator from North Carolina, Mr. Simsons; the Senator 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Lopge; and the Senator from Minne- 
sota, Mr. KELLOGG. 

At 1 o'clock p. m. the President of the United States, escorted 
by the committee of Senators and Representatives, entered fhe 
Hall of the House and stood at the Clerk's desk, amid applause 
on the floor and in the galleries. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the Senate and the House, I 
introduce to you the President of the United States. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS : The year that has elapsed since 
I last stood before you to fulfil my constitutional duty to give 
to the Congress from time to time information on the state of 
the Union has been so crowded with great events, great processes, 
and great results that I cannot hope to give you an adequate pic- 
ture of its transactions or of the far-reaching changes which 
have been wrought in the life of our nation and of the world. 
You have yourselves witnessed these things, as I have. It is 
too soon to assess them; and we who stand in the midst of them 
and are part of them are less qualified than men of another 
generation will be to say what they mean, or even what they. 
have been. But some great outstanding facts are unmistakable 
and constitute, in a sense, part of the public business with which 
it is our duty to deal. To state them is to set the stage for the 
legislative and executive action which must grow out of them. 
and which we have yet to shape and determine. 

A year ago we had sent 145,918 men overseas. Since then we 
have sent 1,950,513, an average of 162,542 each month, the num- 
ber in fact rising, in May last to 245,951, in June to 278,760, in 
July to 307,182, and continuing to reach similar figures in August 
and September,—in August 289,570 and in September 257,438. 
No such movement of troops ever took place before, across three 
thonsand miles of sea, followed by adequate equipment and sup- 
plies, and carried safely through extraordinary dangers of at- 
tack,—dangers which were alike strange and infinitely difficult 
to guard against. In all this movement only seven hundred and 
fifty-eight men were lost by enemy attack,—six hundred and 
thirty of whom were upon a single English transport which was 
sunk near the Orkney Islands. 

I need not tell you what lay back of this great movement of 
men and material, It is not invidious to say that back of it lay 
a supporting organization of the industries of the country and 
of all its productive activities more complete, more thorough in 
method and effective in result, more spirited and unanimous in 
purpose and effort than any other great belligerent had been able 


1918. 
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to effect. We profited greatly by the experience of the nations 
which had already been engaged for nearly three years in the 
exigent and exacting business, their every resource and every 
executive proficiency taxed to the utmost. We were their pupils. 
But we learned quickly and acted with a promptness and a readi- 
ness of cooperation that justify our great pride that we were able 
to serve the world with unparalleled energy and quick accom- 
plishment. [Applause.] 

But it is not the physical scale and executive efficiency of 
preparation, supply, equipment and despatch that I would dwell 
upon, but the mettle and quality of the officers and men we sent 
over and of the sailors who kept the seas, and the spirit of the 
nation that stood behind them. [Applause.] No soldiers or 
sailors ever proved themselves more quickly ready for the test 
of battle or acquitted themselves with more splendid courage and 
achievement when put to the test. [Applause.] Those of us 
who played some part in directing the great processes by which 
the war was pushed irresistably forward to the final triumph 
may now forget all that and delight our thoughts with the story 
of what our men did. Their officers understood the grim and 
exacting task they had undertaken and performed it with an 
audacity, efficiency, and unhesitating courage that touch the 
story of convoy and battle with imperishable distinction at every 
turn, whether the enterprise were great or small,—from their 
great chiefs, Pershing and Sims, down to the youngest lieuten- 
ant [applause] ; and their men were worthy of them,—such men 
as hardly need to be commanded, and go to their terrible adven- 
ture blithely and with the quick intelligence of those who know 
just what it is they would accomplish. I am proud to be the 
Tellow-countryman of men of such stuff and valour. [Ap- 
plause.] Those of us who stayed at home did our duty; the war 
could not have been won or the gallant men who fought it given 
their opportunity to win it otherwise; but for many a long 
day we shall think ourselves accurs'd we were not there, 
and hold our manhoods cheap while any speaks that fought” 
with these at St. Mihiel or Thierry. [Applause.] The memory 
of those days of triumphant battle will go with these fortunate 
men to their graves; and each will have his favourite memory. 
“Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, but he'll remember 
with advantages what feats he did that day!” 

What we all thank God for with deepest gratitude is that 
our men went in force into the line of battle just at the critical 
moment when the whole fate of the world seemed to hang in 
the balance and threw their fresh strength into the ranks of 
freedom in time to turn the whole tide and sweep of the fate- 
ful struggle,—turn it once for all, so that thenceforth it was 
back, back, back for their enemies, always back, never again for- 
ward! [Applause.] After that it was only a scant four months 
before the commanders of the Central Empires knew themselyes 
beaten; and now their very empires are in liquidation! 

And throughout it all how fine the spirit of the nation was: 
what unity of purpose, what untiring zeal! What elevation of 
purpose ran through all its splendid display of strength, its 
untiring accomplishment. I have said that those of us who 
stayed at home to do the work of organization and supply will 
always wish that we had been with the men whom we sus- 
tained by our labour; but we can never be ashamed. It has 
been an inspiring thing to be here in the midst of fine men who 
had turned aside from every private interest of their own and 
devoted the whole of their trained capacity to the tasks that 
supplied the sinews of the whole great undertaking! The 
patriotism, the unselfishness, the thoroughgoing devotion and 
distinguished capacity that marked their toilsome labours, day 
after day, month after month, have made them fit mates and 
comrades of the men in the trenches and on the sea. And not 
the men here in Washington only. They have but directed the 
vast achievement. Throughout innumerable factories, upon 
innumerable farms, in the depths of coal mines and iron mines 
and copper mines, wherever the stuffs of industry were to be 
obtained and prepared, in the shipyards, on the railways, at the 
docks, on the sea, in every labour that was needed to sustain the 
battle lines, men have vied with each other to do their part and 
do it well. They can look any man-at-arms in the face, and 
say, We also strove to win and gave the best that was in us to 
make our fleets and armies sure of their triumph! 

And what shall we say of the women,—of their instant intelli- 

nce, quickening every task that they touched; their capacity 

or organization and cooperation, which gave their action dis- 
cipline and enhanced the effectiveness of everything they at- 
tempted; their aptitude at tasks to which they had never be- 
fore set their hands; their utter self-sacrifice alike in what they 
did and in what they gave? Their contribution to the great 
result is beyond appraisal. They have added a new lustre to the 
[Applause, ] 


annals of American womanhood, 
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The least tribute we can pay them Is to make them the equals 
of men in political rights [applause] as they have proved them- 
selves their equals in every field of practical work they have en- 
tered, whether for themselves or for their country. These great 
days of completed achievement would be sadly marred were 
we to omit that act of justice. [Applause.] Besides the im- 
mense practical services they have rendered, the women of the 
country have been the moving spirits in the systematic econ- 
omies by which our people have voluntarily assisted to supply 
the suffering peoples of the world and the armies upon every 
front with food and everything else that we had that might 
serve the common cause. The details of such a story can never 
be fully written, but we carry them at our hearts and thank 
God that we can say that we are the kinsmen of such. 

And now we are sure of the great triumph for which every 
sacrifice was made. It has come, come in its completeness, and 
with the pride and inspiration of these days of achievement 
quick within us we turn to the tasks of peace again,—a peace 
secure against the violence of irresponsible monarchs and ambi- 
tious military coteries and made ready for a new order, for new. 
foundations of justice and fair dealing. 

We are about to give order and organization to this peace not 
only for ourselves but for the other peoples of the world as well, 
so far as they will suffer us to serve them. It is international 
justice that we seek, not domestic safety merely. Our thoughts 
have dwelt of late upon Europe, upon Asia, upon the near and 
the far East, very little upon the acts of peace and accommoda- 
tion that wait to be performed at our own doors. While we are 
adjusting our relations with the rest of the world is it not of 
capital importance that we should clear away all grounds of 
misunderstanding with our immediate neighbors and give proof 
of the friendship we really feel? I hope that the members of the 
Senate will permit me to speak once more of the unratified 
treaty of friendship and adjustment with the Republic of 
Colombia. I very earnestly urge upon them an early and favour- 
able action upon that vital matter. I believe that they will feel, 
with me, that the stage of affairs is now set for such action as 
will be not only just but generous and in the spirit of the new. 
age upon which we have so happily entered. 

So far as our domestic affairs are concerned the problem of 
our return to peace is a problem of economic and industrial re- 
adjustment. That problem is less serious for us than it may 
turn out to be for the nations which have suffered the dis- 
arrangements and the losses of war longer than we. Our people, 
moreover, do not wait to be coached and led. They know their 
own business, are quick and resourceful at every readjustment, 
definite in purpose, and self-reliant in action. Any leading 
strings we might seek to put them in would speedily become 
hopelessly tangled because they would pay no attention to them 
and go their own way. All that we can do as their legislative 
and executive servants is to mediate the process of change here, 
there, and elsewhere as we may. I have heard much counsel 
as to the plans that should be formed and personally con- 
ducted to a happy consummation, but from no quarter have I 
seen any general scheme of “reconstruction” emerge which I 
thought it likely we could force our spirited business men and 
self-reliant labourers to accept with due pliancy and obedience. 

While the war lasted we set up many agencies by which to 
direct the industries of the country in the services it was neces- 
sary for them to render, by which to make sure of an abundant 
supply of the materials needed, by which to check undertakings 
that could for the time be dispensed with and stimulate those 
that were most serviceable in war, by which to gain for the pur- 
chasing departments of the Government a certain control over 
the prices of essential articles and materials, by which to re- 
strain trade with alien enemies, make the most of the available 
shipping, and systematize financial transactions, both public and 
private, so that there would be no unnecessary conflict or con- 
fusion,—by which, in short, to put every material energy of the 
country in harness to draw the common load and make of us 
one team in the accomplishment of a great task. But the mo- 
ment we knew the armistice to have been signed we took the 
harness off. Raw materials upon which the Government had 
kept its hand for fear there should not be enough for the in- 
dustries that supplied the armies have been released and put 
into the general market again. Great industrial plants whose 
whole output and machinery had been taken over for the uses 
of the Government have been set free to return to the uses to 
which they were put before the war. It has not been possible 
to remove so readily or so quickly the control of foodstuffs and 
of shipping, because the world has still to be fed from our 
granaries and the ships are still needed to send supplies to our 
men oversea and to bring the men back as fast as the disturbed 
conditions on the other side of the water permit; but even 
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there restraints are being relaxed as much as possible and more 
and more as the weeks go by. 2 

Never before have there been agencies in existence in this 
country which knew so much of the field of supply, of labour, and 
of industry as the War Industries Board, the War Trade Board, 
the Labour Department, the Food Administration, and the Fuel 
Administration have known since their labours became thor- 
oughly systematized; and they have not been isolated agencies; 
they have been directed by men who represented the permanent 
Departments of the Government and so have been the centres 
of unified and cooperative action. It has been the policy of the 
Executive, therefore, since the armistice was assured (which 
is in effect a complete submission of the enemy) to put the 
knowledge of these bodies at the disposal of the business men 
of the country and to offer their intelligent mediation at every 
point and in every matter where it-was desired. It is surprising 
how fast the process of return to a peace footing has moved in 
the three weeks since the fighting stopped. It promises to out- 
run any inquiry that may be instituted and any aid that may 


be offered. It will not be easy to direct it any better than it 
will direct itself. The American business man is of quick 
initiative. 


The ordinary and normal processes of private initiative will 
not, however, provide immediate employment for all of the men 
of our returning armies, Those who are of trained capacity, 
those who are skilled workmen, those who have acquired famil- 
iarity with established businesses, those who are ready and will- 
ing to go to the farms, all those whose aptitudes are known or 
will be sought out by employers will find no difficulty, it is safe 
to say, in finding place and employment. But there will be 
others who will be at a loss where to gain a livelihood unless 
pains are taken to guide them and put them in the way of work. 
There will be a large floating residuum of labour which should 
not be left wholly to shift for itself. It seems to me important, 
therefore, that the development of public works of every sort 
should be promptly resumed, in order that opportunities should 
be created for unskilled labour in particular, and that plans 
should be made for such developments of our unused lands and 
our natural resources as we have hitherto lacked stimulation 
to undertake. 

I particularly direct your attention to the very practical 
plans which the Secretary of the Interior has developed in his 
annual report and before your Committees for the reclamation 
of arid, swamp, and cut-over lands which might, if the States 
were willing and able to cooperate, redeem some three hun- 
dred million acres of land for cultivation. There are said to 
be fifteen or twenty million acres of land in the West, at present 
arid, for whose reclamation water is available, if properly con- 
served. There are about two hundred and thirty million acres 
from which the forests have been cut but which have never yet 
been cleared for the plow and which lie waste and desolate. 
These lie scattered all over the Union. And there are nearly 
eighty million acres of land that lie under swamps or subject to 
periodical overflow or too wet for anything but grazing which 
it is perfectly feasible to drain and protect and redeem. The 
Congress can at once direct thousands of the returning soldiers 
to the reclamation of the arid lands which it has already under- 
taken, if it will but enlarge the plans and the appropriations 
which it has entrusted to the Department of the Interior. It 
is possible in dealing with our unused land to effect a great 
rural and agricultural development which will afford the best 
sort of opportunity to men who want to help themselves; and 
the Secretary of the Interier has thought the possible methods 
out in a way which is worthy of your most friendly attention, 

I have spoken of the control which must yet for a while, per- 
haps for a long while, be exercised over shipping because of the 
priority of service to which our forces overseas are entitled 
and which should also be accorded the shipments which are 
to save recently liberated peoples from starvation and many 
devasted regions from permanent ruin. May I not say a special 
word about the needs of Belgium and northern France? No 
sums of money paid by way of indemnity will serve of them- 
selves to save them from hopeless disadvantage for years to 
come. Something more must be done than merely find the 
money. If they had money and raw materials in abundance 
to-morrow they could not resume their place in the industry 
of the world to-morrow,—the very important place they held 
before the flame of war swept across them. Many of their 
factories are razed to the ground. Much of their machinery is 
destroyed or has been taken away. Their people are scattered 
and many of their best workmen are dend. Their markets 
will be taken by others, if they are not iu some special way 
assisted to rebuild their factories and repice their lost instru- 
ments of manufacture. They should not be left to the vicissi- 
tudes of the sharp competition for materials and for industrial 
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facilities which is now to set in. I hope, therefore, that the 
Congress will not be unwilling, if it should become necessary, 
to grant to some such agency as the War Trade Board the right 
to establish priorities of export and supply for the benefit of 
these people whom we have been so happy to assist in saving 
from the German terror and whom we must not now thought- 
8 score to shift for themselves in a pitiless competitive 
market. 

For the steadying and facilitation of our own domestic busi- 
hess readjustments nothing is more important than the imme- 
diate determination of the taxes that are to be levied for 1918, 
1919, and 1920. As much of the burden of taxation must be 
lifted from business as sound methods of financing the Govern- 
ment will permit, and those who conduct the great essential 
industries of the country must be told as exactly as possible 
what obligations to the Government they will be expected to 
meet in the years immediately ahead of them. It will be of 
serious consequence to the country to delay removing all uncer- 
tainties in this matter a single day longer than the right proc- 
esses of debate justify. It is idle to talk of successful and 
confident business reconstruction before those uncertainties are 
resolved. 

If the war had continued it would have been necessary to 

raise at least eight billion dollars by taxation payable in the year 
1919; but the war has ended and I agree with the Secretary of 
the Treasury that it will be safe to reduce the amount to six 
billions. An immediate rapid decline in the expenses of the 
Government is not to be looked for. Contracts made for war 
supplies will, indecd, be rapidly cancelled and liquidated, but 
their immediate liquidation will make heavy drains on the 
Treasury for the months just ahead of us. The maintenance of 
our forces on the other side of the sea is still. necessary. A 
considerable proportion of those forces must remain in Europe 
during the period of occupation, and those which are brought 
home will be transported and demobilized at heavy expense for 
months to come. The interest on our war debt must of course 
be paid and provision made for the retirement of the obligations 
of the Government which represent it. But these demands 
will of course fall much below what a continuation of military 
operations would have entailed and six billions should suffice 
to supply a sound foundation for the financial operations of the 
year. 
. I entirely concur with the Secretary of the Treasury in recom- 
mending that the two billions needed in addition to the four 
billions provided by existing law be obtained from the profits 
which have accrued and shall accrue from war contracts and 
distinctively war business, but that these taxes be confined to the 
war profits accruing in 1918, or in 1919 from business originating 
in war contracts. I urge your acceptance of his recommenda- 
tion that provision be made now, not subsequently, that the taxes 
to be paid in 1920 should be reduced from six to four billions. 
Any arrangements less definite than these would add elements 
of doubt and confusion to the critical period of industrial read- 
justment through which the country must now immediately pass, 
and which no true friend of the nation’s essential business inter- 
ests can afford to be responsible for creating or prolonging. 
Clearly determined conditions, clearly and simply charted, are 
indispensable to the economic revival and rapid industrial de- 
velopment which may confidently be expected if we act now 
and sweep all interrogation points away. 

I take it for granted that the Congress will carry out the 
naval programme which was undertaken before we entered the 
war. The Secretary of the Navy has submitted to your Com- 
mittees for authorization that part of the programme which 
covers the building plans of the next three years. These plans 
have been prepared along the lines and in accordance with the 
policy which the Congress established, not under the exceptional 
conditions of the war, but with the intention of adhering to a 
definite method of development for the navy. I earnestly recom- 
mend the uninterrupted pursuit of that policy. It would clearly 
be unwise for us to attempt to adjust our programmes to a 
future world policy as yet undetermined. 

The question which causes me the greatest concern is the 
question of the policy to be adopted towards the railroads. I 
frankly turn to you for counsel upon it. I have no confident 
judgment of my own. I do not see how any thoughtful man 
can have who knows anything of the complexity of the problem. 
It is a problem which must be studied, studied immediately, and 
studied without bias or prejudice. Nothing can be gained by 
becoming partisans of any particular plan of settlement. 

It was necessary that the administration of the railways 
should be taken over by the Government so long as the war 
lasted. It would have been impossible otherwise to establish 


and carry through-under a single direction the necessary priori- 
ties of shipment. It would have been impossible otherwise to 
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combine maximum production at the factories and mines and 
farms with the maximum possible car supply to take the prod- 
ucts to the ports and markets; impossible to route troop ship- 
ments and freight shipments without regard to the advantage or 
disadvantage of the roads employed; impossible to subordinate, 
when necessary, all questions of convenience to the public neces- 
sity; impossible to give the necessary financial support to the 
roads from the public treasury. But all these necessities have 
now been served, and the question is, What is best for the rail- 
roads and for the public in the future? 

Exceptional circumstances and exceptional methods of admin- 
istration were not needed to convince us that the railroads were 
not equal to the immense tasks of transportation imposed upon 
them by the rapid and continuous development of the industries 
of the country. We knew that already. And we knew that 
they were unequal to it partly because their full cooperation 
was rendered impossible by law and their competition made 
obligatory, so that it has been impossible to assign to them 
severally the traffic which could best be carried by their respec- 
tive lines in the interest of expedition and national economy. 

We may hope, I believe, for the formal conclusion of the war 
by treaty by the time Spring has come. The twenty-one months 
to which the present control of the railways is limited after 
formal proclamation of peace shall have been made will run at 
the farthest, I take it for granted, only to the January of 1921. 
The full equipment of the railways which the federal administra- 
tion had planned could not be completed within any such period. 
The present law does not permit the use of the revenues of the 
several roads for the execution of such plans except by formal 
contract with their directors, some of whom will consent while 
some will not, and therefore does not afford sufficient authority 
to undertake improvements upon the scale upon which it would 
be necessary to undertake them. Every approach to this difficult 
subject-matter of decision brings us face to face, therefore, with 
this unanswered question: What is it right that we should do 
with the railroads, in the interest of the public and in fairness 
to their owners? 

Let me say at once tbat I have no answer ready. The only 
thing that is perfectly clear to me is that it is not fair either to 
the public or to the owners of the railroads to leave the question 
unanswered and that it will presently become my duty to re- 
linquish control of the roads, even before the expiration of the 
statutory period, unless there should appear some clear prospect 
in the meantime of a legislative solution. Their release would 
at least produce one element of a solution, namely certainty and 
a quick stimulation of private initiative. 

I believe that it will be serviceable for me to set forth as 
explicitly as possible the alternative courses that lie open to our 
choice. We can simply release the roads and go back to the old 
conditions of private management, unrestricted competition, and 
multiform regulation by both state and federal authorities; or 
we can go to the opposite extreme and establish complete govern- 
ment control, accompanied, if necessary, by actual government 
ownership; or we can adopt an intermediate course of modified 
private control, under a more unified and affirmative public regu- 
lation and under such alterations of the law as will permit waste- 
ful competition to be avoided and a considerable degree of unifi- 
cation of administration to be effected, as, for example, by 
regional corporations under which the railways of definable areas 
would be in effect combined in single systems. 

The one conclusion that I am ready to state with confidence 
is that it would be a disservice alike to the country and to the 
owners of the railroads to return to the old conditions unmodi- 
fied. Those are conditions of restraint without development. 
There is nothing affirmative or helpful about them. What the 
country chiefiy needs is that all its means of transportation 
should be developed, its railways, its waterways, its highways, 
and its countryside roads. Some new element of policy, there- 
fore, is absolutely necessary,—necessary for the service of the 
public, necessary for the release of credit to those who are 
administering the railways, necessary for the protection of 
their security holders. The old policy may be changed much or 
little, but surely it cannot wisely be left asit was. I hope that 
the Congress will have a complete and impartial study of the 
whole problem instituted at once and prosecuted as rapidly as 
possible. I stand ready and anxious to release the roads from 
the present control and I must do so at a very early date if by 
waiting until the statutory limit of time is reached I shall be 
merely prolonging the period of doubt and uncertainty which 
is hurtful to every interest concerned. 

I welcome this occasion to announce to the Congress my pur- 
pose to join in Paris the representatives of the governments 
with which we have been associated in the war against the 
Central Empires for the purpose of discussing with them the 
main features of the treaty of peace. [Applause.] I realize 


the great inconveniences that will attend my leaving the coun- 
try, particularly at this time, but the conclusion that it was 
my paramount duty to go has been forced upon me by con- 
siderations which I hope will seem as conclusive to you as they 
have seemed to me. 

The allied governments have accepted the bases of peace 
which I outlined to the Congress on the eighth of January last, 
as the Central Empires also have, and very reasonably desire 
my*personal counsel in their interpretation and application, and 
it is highly desirable that I should give it in order that the 
sincere desire of our Government to contribute without selfish 
purpose of any kind to settlements that will be of common 
benefit to all the nations concerned may be made fully manifest. 
The peace settlements which are now to be agreed upon are of 
transcendent importance both to us and to the rest of the 
world, and I know of no business or interest which should take 
precedence of them. The gallant men of our armed forces on 
land and sea have consciously fought for the ideals which they 
knew to be the ideals of their country; I have sought to express 
those ideals; they have accepted my statements of them as the 
substance of their own thought and purpose, as the associated 
governments have accepted them; I owe it to them to see to it, 
so far as in me lies, that no false or mistaken interpretation is 
put upon them, and no possible effort omitted to realize them. 
It is now my duty to play my full part in making good what 
they offered their life’s blood to obtain. [Applause.] I can 
think of no call to service which could transcend this. 

I shall be in close touch with you and with affairs on this 
side the water, and you will know all that Ido. At my request, 
the French and English governments have absolutely removed 
the censorship of cable news which until within a fortnight 
they had maintained and there is now no censorship whatever 
exercised at this end except upon attempted trade communica- 
tions with enemy countries. It has been necessary to keep an 
open wire constantly available between Paris and the Depart- 
ment of State and another between France and the Department 
of War. In order that this might be done with the least pos- 
sible interference with the other uses of the cables, I have tem- 
porarily taken over the control of both cables in order that 
they may be used as a single system. I did so at the advice of 
the most experienced cable officials, and I hope that the results 
will justify my hope that the news of the next few months may 
pass with the utmost freedom and with the least possible delay 
from each side of the sea to the other. [Applause.] 

May I not hope, Gentlemen of the Congress, that in the deli- 
cate tasks I shall have to perform on the other side of the sea, 
in my efforts truly and faithfully to interpret the principles and 
purposes of the country we love, I may have the encourage- 
ment and the added strength of your united support? [Ap- 
plause.] I realize the magnitude and difficulty of the duty I 
am undertaking; I am poignantly aware of its grave responsi- 
bilities. I am the servant of the nation. I can have no private 
thought or purpose of my own in performing such an errand. 
I go to give the best that is in me to the common settlements 
which I must now assist in arriving at in conference with the 
other working heads of the associated governments. I shall 
count upon your friendly countenance and encouragement. I 
shall not be inaccessible. The cables and the wireless will render 
me available for any counsel or service you may desire of me, 
and I shall be happy in the thought that I am constantly in 
touch with the weighty matters of domestic policy with which 
we shall have to deal. I shall make my absence as brief as 
possible and shall hope to return with the happy assurance that 
it has been possible to translate into action the great ideals for 
which America has striven. [Applause.] 

At 1 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m. the President retired from 
the Hall of the House. 

Thereupon the Vice President and the Members of the Senate 
returned to their Chamber. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Raker, for five days, on account of important busi- 
ness and inability to reach Washington sooner. 

To Mr. Warno, at the request of Mr. Srecer, indefinitely, on 
account of serious illness. 

To Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana, indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness. 

To Mr. Esenson, indefinitely, on account of serious illness 
in his family. 

To Mr. Voicr, at the request of Mr. Esch, for 10 days, on 
account of illness in his family. 
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ANTONIO M. MARTIN RIVERO (H. DOC. NO. 1460). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
inclosing a draft of a joint resolution authorizing the Secretfry 
of the Navy to permit Mr. Antonio M. Martin Rivero, a citizen 
of Cuba, to receive instruction at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis at the expense of the Government of Cuba. 

The Secretary of State points out that the passage of the reso- 
lution would be regarded as an act of courtesy by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba and that it would follow established precedents. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Wuirte House, 2 December, 1918. 


MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY (H. DOC. NO. 1297, PT. It). 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress 
Part II of the summary of the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the Meat Packing Industry, being a part of the 
commission's food investigation. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Wutre House, 2 December, 1918. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ARKANSAS RIVER (H. REPT. 838). 


Mr. WIN GO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13153) extending the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the Arkansas River 
at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark., which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for conmeneing tie construction 
and completion of a bridge authorized by the act of 2 approved 
July 27, 1917, to be built across the sas River, at foot of Gar- 
rison Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark., by the Sebastian bridge district, are 
hereby extended to one year and years, respectively, from July 27, 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the word “ time” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ times.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the leader of the House what his program is 
for to-day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. After this matter is concluded, one way or 
the other, I am going to move to adjourn, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman from Arkansas yield for a question? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. What is the necessity of taking this bill up to- 
day? It is not yet on the calendar, 

Mr. WINGO. It comes to-day with a unanimous report from 
the committee, and is not yet on the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. What is the necessity for passing it to-day? 

Mr. WINGO. The necessity for prompt action arises out of 
these facts: Authority for the construction of this bridge was 
granted by a legislative act creating an improvement district 
several years ago. Unless the time to construct this bridge 
across this stream is extended this public improvement will be 
practically defeated, because they must advertise for bids and 
let the contract before the 1st of January. They have no au- 
thority to let that contract until they have full authority to con- 
struct the bridge, which includes the permission of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. MANN. But this is the 2d day of December. There is 
quite a time yet until the Ist of January. We could pass this 
bill to-morrow. It is very unusual to take up matters by unani- 
mous consent on the first day of the session. - Why not pass the 
bill to-morrow or Wednesday? 

Mr. WINGO. I appreciate that fact, and I sought to impress 
it upon the House on the last day of the last session of Congress. 
I was then assured that if I would not press it at that time over 
the gentleman’s agreement that it should be passed the first day 
of this session. The necessity which the gentleman wants to 


get at is this: I want it passed to-day so that it can be passed 
by the Senate to-morrow and be presented to the President for 
his signature before he goes to Europe. 


Mr. MANN. I understand; but the Constitution provides a 
method of having a bill enacted into law without the signature 
of the President. I take it the President would not leave the 
country with the gentleman’s bill in a position where it could 
not become a law or where Congress could not act upon any- 
thing. If the gentleman’s bill were passed to-morrow, and 
passed. by the Senate within a short time, it would become a law 
before the Ist of January, after it is presented to the President 
and he does not sign it and the period of 10 days elapses. Why 
3 the gentleman wait and present the bill to the Presi- 

en 

Mr. WINGO. To be perfectly frank with the gentleman, 
under the peculiar conditions that exist legally with reference 
to this bridge district I want to take the surest and most ex- 
peditious route, and upon the assurance of the House that it 
would permit me to pass it on the first day I did not press it 
during the existence of the gentleman’s agreement during the 
last session. 

Mr. MANN. That excuse is not a good one. Not pressing 
a bill on the last day of a session does not amount to anything 
at all. Lots of men do not press bills then if they think they 
can not pass them. Gentlemen do not press the bill because 
they could not pass it. Now, here is the situation: I am not 
criticizing the President for going abroad. I am inclined to 
think if I were in his position I would feel inclined to do the 
same thing, but the gentleman is afraid to trust his bill becom- 
ing the law by the 1st of January to its presentation to the 
President for fear he can not find the President to whom to 
present it, and if his fear is right about a bridge bill what is 
his fear to be about important legislation? The President will 
not be in this country. He will not be accessible. The bill 
enrolled and duly passed by both Houses can not be presented 
to him personally. It has been the custom to take bills to the 
White House. That is the custom. A presentation to an offi- 
cial at the White House is a presentation to the President. 
But if the President is abroad and is not capable of receiving 
the message the question is whether somebody else is entitled 
to act in that capacity. The Constitution of the United States 
says that when the President is incapacitated or can not be 
reached in some way the Vice President is to perform the duties 
of his office. Now, are we going to be put in a position that for 
the next six weeks Congress can not by any method it wishes 
to pursue accomplish anything? We pass a bill or a resolution. 
The gentleman's course indicates that he thinks if it were sent 
to the White House that would not be a presentation to the 
President, so that it could not become a law by failure of the 
President to sign it. It can not become a law by the President 
signing it, because he can not get at it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I should not want by my silence 
to leave the impression that I agree with the gentleman’s in- 
terpretation—— 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman’s course agrees with it. 

Mr. WINGO. Before I get to that I want to suggest the prac- 
tical fact that confronts me. Even if the President were not 
abroad, there is something else to be done in the letting of this 
contract besides this. It has to be advertised, and the board 
has not authority to advertise for bids even before this should 
become a law. I think, to be perfectly frank with the gentleman, 
I am fearful rather we will not get through in time to comply 
with the peculiar requirements of the statute governing the erec- 
tion of this bridge. Now, the gentleman has suggested that my 
course leads to the conclusion that I am afraid the bill can not 
be presented to the President. I will be frank with the gentle- 
man, as he has asked my opinion, and state that my conclusion 
as a lawyer, humble as my opinion may be, is that the President 
when he receives a bill from Congress is acting as an official and 
not as a person and a presentation at the President’s office is a 
presentation to the President of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any authority? 

Mr. WINGO. None but sound reasoning and common sense. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will remember that the President 
has officially informed us that he will not be at his office. That 
is official information. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; the President has done that. He has in- 
formed us officially, and the country has even before 
the President informed us officially, that the situation was such 
as to make it his duty to go abroad, and certainly I should not 
want the President to stay at home on account of a bridge bill, 
even if I held the gentleman’s view, and forego the discharge of 
his duty in the international crisis that exists. 

Mr. MANN. I have not objected to the consideration of the 
gentleman’s bill; that has been given. 

Mr. WINGO. I appreciate—— 

Mr. MANN. I am not objecting to the President’s going 
abroad, but I think sometime some wise gentlemen on the ma- 
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jority side of the House ought to be able to inform the Congress 
what course is to be pursued when these matters come before us. 
Is there any way by which we may make into law anything 
through Congress before the President returns? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman may recall it has been 
on many occasions the presidential custom to hand the pen with 
which he signed a bill for some favored project to the gentleman 
interested in it. How would the gentleman from Arkansas at- 
tempt to get the pen in this case? 

Mr, WINGO. I am willing, if I get the law, to let some one 
else have the pen. We want the bridge and have for years, and 
the Capital Issues Committee held it up until the time expired, 
and now we have to pass this extension act in order that this 
much-needed bridge can be promptly constructed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. As I understand it, the gentleman from 
‘Arkansas gives it as his legal opinion—and I am sure that he is 
a good lawyer—that the delivery of the bill at the White House 
is equivalent to the delivery of the bill to the President or 
presentation to the President. Now, following that view of 
the matter, the gentleman's bill, if it passes any time in the 
near future, could be delivered to the White House and in due 
course would become a law. So, from the gentleman’s own 
view of the matter, there does not seem to be any urgency con- 
cerning it. 

Mr. WINGO. It is not only necessary to pass it through this 
House and through another House, but then bids have to be 
advertised for, considered, and one accepted, and all that under 
the law requires time. 

Mr. MONDELL. As I understand the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, the absence of the President from the White House would 
have no effect upon his bill at all, except to insure its becoming 
a law at the end of 10 days. 

Mr. WINGO. That is my humble opinion. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is it the gentleman's opinion that 
the presentation of a bill to an empty White House is equivalent 
to giving it to a Democratic President? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I think not; nor to a Republican Presi- 
dent, 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. Suppose the President officially notified the 
House that he was to be at his summer residence in New Jersey, 
would you under those circumstances say that the presenting 
of a bill at the White House was all that was necessary? 

Mr. WINGO. I think so. When he has been absent from the 
White House in the past, bills have been delivered there. 

Mr. GILLETT. And if it laid there for 10 days it would 
become a law? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does not the gentleman presume that if the 
President of the United States goes beyond the 3-mile limit 
and takes himself out of position to perform his duty in refer- 
ence to his bridge bill, that the Vice President of the United 
States will consider it his duty to assume it at once? 

Mr. WINGO. I am not going to indulge in presumptions as 
to how an executive will perform his duty. I concern myself 
only with the discharge of my duties, confident that the execu- 
tive officers will discharge theirs. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he would 
hot understand it to be a fact that when the President of the 
United States puts it out of his own power to perform the 
ordinary functions of President of the United States by leaving 
the country over which he is supposed to preside, the contingent 
officer, also elected by the people, would have the courage to do 
what he should and occupy the White House and perform the 
duties of the President of the United States? 

Mr. WINGO. I never cross a bridge until I get to it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman's bill is a bridge bill. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
|} Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it any part of the gentleman’s purpose in 
advocating this important legislation to make a test case of 
this question as to the President leaving the country when legis- 
lation is pending? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly not. I have no desire to test any 
question that might be involved. I am confident no question 
will be raised, 


Mr. WALSH. That is why the gentleman is so free with his 
legal opinion? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I was asked for my opinion. I did not 
volunteer it. It costs nothing. The gentleman is not bound 
to take it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wrnao, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 10 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesda 
December 3, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, j * 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
communications from the heads of executive departments and 
other Government establishments submitting supplemental esti- 
mates of appropriations for increase in statutory salaries of 
officers and employees for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 
8 5 to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
p 


2. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting Part II of the Report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the Meat Industry, being a part of the commis- 
sion’s food investigation (H. Doc. No. 1297, pt. ii) ; to the Com- 
aay on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be 
P 

3. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting a state- 
ment of expenditures of the appropriations for the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 1866) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Justice and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
transmitting information regarding purchase and exchange of 
typewriting machines during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 1367); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
transmitting statement of officers and employees of the Smith- 
sonian Institution who have traveled on official business from 
Washington to points outside of the District of Columbia during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1368) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, transmitting copy of the second annual report 
of the United States Tariff Commission (H. Doc. No. 1369); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
transmitting statement for the first four months of the current 
fiscal year of the average number of employees who received 
increased compensation at the rate of $120 per annum and aver- 
age number by grades who received the same at each other rate 
(H. Doe. No. 1370); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
transmitting detailed statement of expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, under the appropriations for “ Inter- 
national Exchanges,” “American Ethnology,” the “Astrophysi- 
eal Observatory,” the “International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature,” the “National Museum,” the “National Zoological 
Park,” etc. (H. Doe. No. 1371); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting statement of typewriters and other 
labor-saving devices purchased and exchanged during the fiscal 
year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1372) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state- 
ment submitted by the Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, 
of the costs of all types and experimental manufacture of guns 
and other articles and the average cost of the several classes ef 
guns and other articles manufactured by the Government at the 
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several arsenals (H. Doc. No. 1373); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department and ordered to be printed. 

11, A letter from the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
transmitting report of the average number of employees of the 
United States Senate who received the $120 per annum increase 
this year (H. Doc. No. 1374) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state- 
ments submitted by the Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, 
of the expenditures and allotment cost of arms, components of 
arms, and appendages fabricated, altered, and repaired during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1375); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the War Department and ordered 
to be printed. 

13. A letter from the superintendent of the State, War, and 
Navy Department Building, transmitting report concerning em- 
ployees of this office receiving increase of compensation (H. Doc. 
No, 1376) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

14. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting report 
of average number of employees receiving increased compensa- 
tion under the act approved July 8, 1918, making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment (H. Doc. No. 1377); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting annual 
report of operations of the Postal Savings System for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1378); to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the Acting Postmaster General, transmitting 
statement showing in detail what officers or employees have 
traveled on official business from Washington to points outside 
of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1379); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Post Office Department and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the president of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting report of the official 
operations of the government for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 1431); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and ordered to be printed. - 

18. A letter from the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, transmitting statement of all trayel performed dur- 
ing the fiscal years ended June 80, 1917, and June 30, 1918, by 
officers and employees of this commission other than those who 
in the discharge of their regular duties are required to travel 
constantly (H. Doc. No. 1380) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

19. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommend- 
ing appropriations for certain increases in salaries of officers 
and employees in the Treasury Department (H. Doc. No, 1881) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

20. A letter from the president of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a statement showing the 
typewriters, adding machines, and other labor-saving devices ex- 
changed in part payment for new machines during the fiscal 
year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1382) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

21. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting report of typewriters, adding machines, and 
other similar labor-saving devices exchanged during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1383); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

22. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Labor, transmitting 
an itemized statement of the actual expenditures during the 
fiscal year 1918 from the appropriations “ Miscellaneous ex- 
penses, Bureau of Naturalization, 1918 ” (H. Doc. No. 1384); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Labor and 
ordered to be printed. 

23. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting memo- 
randum of allowances granted payable from the appropriation 
for unusual conditions for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1885); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office 
Department and ordered to be printed. 

24. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a tenta- 
tive draft of a proposed bill extending the benefit of the war- 
risk insurance act to certain civilians employed by the Army 
(H. Doc. No. 1386) ; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

25. A letter from the managing director of War Finance Cor- 
poration, transmitting report of War Finance Corporation cover- 
ing operations from date of organization to November 30, 1918, 
inclusive (H. Doc. No. 1387) ; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and ordered to be printed. 


* 

20. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a statement showing the employment 
under appropriation for the valuation of carriers for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No, 1888) ; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

27. A letter from the acting chairman United States Shipping 
Board, transmitting a statement showing the number of persons, 
the grades or character of positions, the original rates of com- 
pensation, and the increased rates of compensation, as required 
by section 2 of the act of Congress approved June 12, 1917 (H. 
Doe. No. 1889) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

28. A letter from the acting chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, transmitting a statement of travel made by 
officers and employees of the United States Shipping Board from 
Washington, D. C., during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 
(H. Doe. No. 1390); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

29. A letter from the Acting Postmaster General, transmitting 
report of the finances of the department for the preceding year, 
a report of the amount expended in the department for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, and a report with reference to the appropria- 
tion “ Increase of compensation, Post Office Department, 1919“ 
(H. Doe. No. 1391) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Post Office Department and ordered to be printed. 

30. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation for electrical protection to Subtreasury, 
vaults for consideration in connection with the sundry civil esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1392) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

81. A letter from the National Home for Disabled Volunteer, 
Soldiers, transmitting statement showing typewriters exchanged, 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, fiscal year 1918 
(H. Doc. No. 1893); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. ? 

82. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation, New York, N. V., quarantine station, 
for inclusion in the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. Doc. No. 
1394) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. i 

33. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting report by the officer in charge public buildings and grounds 
concerning methods of reducing the cost of operating fountains 
in the Union Station Plaza (H. Doc. No. 1895); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

84. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting report showing number of persons, 
the grades and character of positions, the original rates of com- 
pensation, and the increased rates of compensation under the 
act of June 12, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1396) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

35. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a statement showing the travel of all 
officials and employees who have traveled on official business 
from Washington to points outside the District of Columbia 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1397) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

30. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Bayous des Cannes and Nezpique, La. (H. Doc. No. 
1398); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 

87. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Coos Channel, East Channel, Oreg. (H. Doc. No. 
1399) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 

88. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Queens Creek, Onslow County, N. C. (H. Doc. No, 
1459) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 

89. A message from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting a report from the Secretary of State inclosing draft of 
joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to per- 
mit Mr. Antonio M. Martin Rivero, a citizen of Cuba, to receive 
instructions at the United States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, 
at the expense of the Government of Cuba (H. Doc. No. 1460) ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

40. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a tenta- 
tive draft of a bill fixing a limitation of time for bringing suits 
against the United States in certain cases (H. Doc. No. 1360) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 
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41. A letter from the Seeretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
information relative to the necessity of supplying hospital ac- 
commodations for discharged sick and disabled soldiers and 
sailors and others entitled to treatment by the Public Heaith 
Service (H. Doc. No. 1361) ; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

42. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting tenta- 
tive drafts of bills amending certain sections of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to patents (H. Doc. No. 
1362) ; to the Committee on Patents and ordered to be printed. 

43. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Elk River, Md. (H. Doc. No. 1363); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

44. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Lake Worth Inlet, Palm Beach County, Fla. (H. 
Doc. No. 1364) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13153) extend- 
ing the time for the construction of a bridge across the Arkansas 
River at the foot of Garrison Avenue at Fort Smith, Ark., re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
838), and as so amended recommend that it pass. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 13173) to provide for the reten- 
tion of all uniforms issued to soldiers and sailors of the United 
States who have been honorably discharged, providing also for 
the privilege of using same for a stated period of time; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 13174) providing for the 
local commemoration in his home county of the supreme sacri- 
fice made by each soldier, sailor, marine, and aviator who lost 
his life while in the service of the United States during the 
present war; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 13175) for the relief of com- 
missioned officers of the Army recommended for promotion; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 13176) providing for the 
wearing of uniforms after demobilization; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13177) providing for railroad transporta- 
tion home to be furnished emergency war workers pore by 
the Government when dismissed from positions; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 13178) to provide 
a preliminary survey of the Sipsey River, Ala., with a view to 
the control of its floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13179) to provide a preliminary survey of 
the Cahaba River, Ala., with a view to the control of its floods; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 13180) providing for a sur- 
vey of Susquehanna River between the mouth of said river, in 
the State of Maryland, and the city of Harrisburg, on said river, 
in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

: By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 13181) to regulate the sale 
and promotion of stocks, bonds, etc. ; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 13182) to repeal certain provi- 
sions of an act of Congress approved June 15, 1917, known as 
the espionage law,” and certain provisions of an act of Congress 
approved October 6, 1917, known as “ trading-with-the-enemy act,” 
in so far as such provisions limit or forbid the export of raw 
cotton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 13183) to vest ownership in all 
honorably discharged enlisted men and noncommissioned officers 
of the United States Army, Navy, and members of the Marine 
Corps the uniform and personal effects, not ineluding arms, 
issued to them and worn by them in the United States service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 13184) making continuing ap- 
propriations to defray the actual expenses, within the limits 
prescribed, of members of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and of the several circuit courts of appeals of the United 
States, in attending the annual meetings of the judicial section 
of the American Bar Association; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13185) to amend paragraph 1, section 200, 
of article 2 of the act entitled “An act to extend protection to 
the civil rights of members of the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments of the United States engaged in the present war,” ap- 
proved March 8, 1918; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAZARO: Resolution (H. Res. 456) to allow a session 
clerk to the Committee on Enrolled Bills; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 

By Mr. POU: Resolution (H. Res. 457) to allow an assistant 
clerk to the Committee on Rules; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. PARK: Resolution (H. Res, 458) authorizing the Post- 
master of the House to continue the employment of the additional 
messenger authorized during the second session of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress; to the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 459) to pay to Sebe Newman $600 out 
of the contingent fund of the House for extra services; to the 
Committee on Accounts. ` 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 460) assigning clerks to certain com- 
mittees of the House; to the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 461) authorizing clerks to certain 
committees of the House; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. DYER: Resolution (H. Res. 462) authorizing the 
Speaker of the House to appoint a committee of five Members 
of the House of Representatives to investigate the delay in re- 
porting the casualties overseas; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 353) de 
claring the absence of the President from the territory ot the 
United States an inability to discharge the duties of the office and 
devolving such powers upon the Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 354) instruct- 
ing the delegates to the peace conference to demand freedom for 
Treland ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 855) on the right of Ireland to self-determination; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 13180) for 
the relief of Mrs. Mamie Duffer, of Shannon, Miss. ; to the Com- 
mittee on ; 

By Mr. DALE of New York: A bill (H. R. 13187) for the 
relief of Swend A. Swendson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13188) granting a pension to 
Cyrus H. Saltzman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 13189) for the relief of 
Susie Currier; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 13190) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward Myres; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 13191) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Clark ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 13192) granting a pension to 
John B. Glick; to the Committee on Inynlid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 13193) granting an inerease 
of pension to John N. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions of the Socialist 
Party of Kings County, N. Y., relative to amnesty for political 
prisoners and other matters in connection with peace arrange- 
ments; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of The Bronx Board of 
Trade, urging the passage of House bill 13142; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition favoring the passage of House bill 
5407, providing for the admission of osteopaths into the Medical 
Corps of the Army by the following residents of St. Louis, Mo.: 
A. D. Hess, T. L. Hausmann, P. C. Sparks, R. R. Vaughan, Lucy 
T. Childress, Emma C. Puschner, F. Harvey Morse, L. W. 
Childress, M. Willie Fulton, Sophia E. Turner, Wm. V. John, J. ©. 
Hart, C. D. Summy, C. H. Gore, George Harkness, F. P. Held, 
Martin J. Collins, F. F. Fletcher, Frank P. Hays, J. Chas. Hart, 
J H. Howe, Edwin L. Merrill, Genoa S. Teas, Wade Childress, 
Eliza K. Payton, and Elsie Peschler; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions from residents of the thirty-third 
New York district favoring admission of osteopaths to the Med- 
ical Corps of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition signed by residents of New Castle, 
Pa., favoring House bill 5407, the osteopathic bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition signed at a public missionary meeting held in 
New Castle, Pa., November 12, 1918, favoring an antipolygamy 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, December 3, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek inspiration and wisdom for the great 
office of Senator from Thee, the author of all truth and the 
guide of those who put their trust in Thee. Grant us this day 
so to have Thee in mind and Thy presence to guide and inspire 
us as that the duty done may bring the largest measure of pros- 
perity and happiness and peace to the people whom we serve. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Josera T. RonlNxsox, a Senator from the State of Arkansas; 
Ewin S. Jounson, a Senator from the State of South Dakota; 
and Joun S. WIIIAAxts, a Senator from the State of Mississippi, 
appeared in their seats to-day. 3 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Lopez and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and the J ournal 
was approved. 

SENATOR FROM GEORGIA. 
/ The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the credentials of Hon. W. J. Harris, a Senator elect from the 
State of Georgia, which will be inserted in the Recorp and placed 
on the file. 

The credentials are as follows: 

Executive Department, Atlanta. 


Stats or GEORGIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
November 27, 1918. 


To THE PRESIDENT OF THD SENATE OF THR UNITED STATES: 


This is to certify that on the Sth day of November, 1918, Hon. W. J. 
Harris was duly elected by the qualified electors of the State of Geor; 
Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate of the 
1 States for a term of six years, beginning the 4th day of March, 
1 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
great seal of the State to be affixed at the itol in Atlanta this, 
the 27th day of November, in the year of our rd 1918 and of the 
independence of America the one hundred and forty-third. 

Huon M. Dorsey, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 


[SEAL] H. B. STRANGE, 


Secretary of State. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE. CAPITOL GROUNDS (F. DOC, NO. 1498). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, information relative to any building or buildings or vacant 
land that may be acquired under the provisions of the sundry 
civil acts of June 17, 1910, and March 4, 1911, or subsequent acts, 
for the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered 
to be printed. . 

REPORT OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER (8. DOC. 306). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual re- 
port of the Public Printer for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918, which was referred to the Committee on Printing and or- 
dered to be printed. 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Public Printer, stating, pursuant to law, that 
the ayerage number of employees of the Government Printing 
Office to receive increased compensation at the rate of $120 is 
5,131, and that one employee receives increased compensation 
at the rate of $20 per annum, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 13153) extending the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Arkansas River, at the foot of Garrison 


Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark., in which it requested the concur- 


rence of the Senate. 
Cask OF LITHUANIA FOR INDEPENDENCE (S. DOC. 305). 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have here a statement of the 
case of Lithuania for independence. It has been presented by a 


committee representing the Lithuanian associations in this 
country. Lithuania is a country for which, I am sure, anyone 
who has examined the facts feels the deepest sympathy, which 
I hope will be given independent government and freedom in the 
terms of peace. I desire to present in their behalf to the Sen- 
ate their case for independence, as they call it, and ask that it 
be printed as a public document and be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I send to the desk a petition signed by the 
president and vice president of the American Bar Association, 
asking for increased salaries for Federal circuit and district 
judges. I move that it be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. l 

The motion was agreed to. y 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of the Men’s Community Club 
of Washington Park, Providence, R. I., praying that there be 
no amelioration in the terms of peace imposed upon the Ger- 
man people, and that full and complete just punishment of a 
people who have applauded every new outrage perpetrated by 
their fiendish masters, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the congregation of the 
First Parish Church of Cambridge, Mass., praying for the estab- 
lishment of a league of nations, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Marshall, Wells 
Co., of Duluth, Minn., remonstrating against the 10 per cent 
tax on guns and ammunition as proposed in the pending revenue 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. ] 

He also presented the memorial from John O. Sweet, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and the memorial of L. N. Scott, of St. Paul, 
Minn., remonstrating against an increased tax on amusements i 
as proposed in the pending revenue bill, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. { 

Mr. LEWIS. I present a resolution in the nature of a petl - 
tion adopted by the City Council of Chicago, III., on November 18, 
1918, favoring the passage of the bill designating November 14 as 
a national holiday to be known as “Armistice Day.” I move that 
the resolution be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: n 

By Mr. MYERS: t 

A bill (S. 5071) extending the benefits of sections 2304, 2305, 

and 2309, Revised Statutes of the United States, to those who 
rendered military or naval service during the Mexican border 
troubles and the war with Germany and its allies; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 4 

By Mr. STERLING: t 

A bill (S, 5072) to amend chapter 6, part 1, of volume 38, 
United States Statutes at Large, Sixty-third Congress, entitled 
“An act providing for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in 
controversies between certain employers and their employees,” 
approved July 15, 1913; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 3 

By Mr. SMOOT: i 

A bill (S. 5073) to provide for Federal aid to good roads, to 
permit the several States to utilize the superior credit of the 
United States in raising road construction funds, to aid the 
States in maintenance of roads, to establish a national academy. 
of highway and bridge engineering, and to create a national 
highway commission; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. i 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 5074) to make the land and personal property of 
John Bonomache, Indian, liable to execution upon judgment of 
Superior Court of the State of Washington, County of Spokane, 
in the case of Louise Fletterman v. John Bonomache; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5075) requiring first-class letter mail to be stamped 
with stamp indicating day and hour of its receipt; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 5076) for comparative tariffs on shingles and lum- 
ber; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 5077) to provide for the creation of Federal railroad 
companies, to establish a more effective supervision of railroads 
in the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 5078) granting an increase of pension to James ©. 
Daly ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


1918. 
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By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 5079) granting a pension to Carrie M. Birdsall 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GORB: 

A bill (S. 5080) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Cordell, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 5081) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Hugo, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 5082) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Clinton, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 5088) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Elk City, Okla.; and 

A bill (S. 5084) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a publie building at Idabel, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


Mr. THOMAS. I wish to introduce a bill prepared by Mr. 
W. W. Cook, of the New York bar, and the author of a work 
upon corporations. It is a bill for the creation of Federal 
railroad companies and for their regional classification, some- 
what along the lines presented by the suggestions of the Presi- 
dent yesterday. It has been very carefully and thoughtfully 
prepared, and I ask to have it printed in the Record and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The bill (S. 5077) to provide for the creation of Federal rail- 
road companies, to establish a more effective supervision of 
railroads in the United States, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


A bill (S. 5077) to provide for the creation of Federal railroad com- 
pua to establish a more effective supervision of railroads in the 
nited States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That whereyer the words“ Federal railroad com- 
pan are used in this act the words shall be construed to refer to each 
oe five corporations to be organized under this act as herein pro- 

The words “Federal railroad board” used in this act shall be con- 
étrued to mean the board of six members herein provided for. 

The words “secretary of railroads” used in this act shall be con- 
strued to be the head, at the seat of government, of an executive de- 
partment to be known as the department of railroads, said head to be 
eee the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. d appointee shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum and 
yas and tenure of office shall be uniform with other members of the 

net. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD DISTRICTS. 


The New nd railroad district shall include the New York, New 

Haven & Bragg Railroad system and all other railroads in Mains, 

New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 

8 controlled by any railroad system in another Federal railroad 
strict, 

The central railroad district shall include the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system, New_York Central Railroad system, Erie Uroad system, 

altimore & Ohio Railroad system, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad system, 
and all other railroads in the States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York not controlled by any rail- 
road system in another Federal railroad district. 

The southern railroad district shall include the Southern Railroad 
system and Illinois Central Railroad system and all other railroads in the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
Mississippi, and the District of Columbia not controlled by any railroad 
system in another Federal railroad district. 

The northwestern railroad district shall include the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad system, the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road system, the Northern Pacific Railroad system, the Great Northern 
Railroad system, and all other railroads in the States of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington not controlled by any railroad system in 
another Federal railroad district. 

The Central Pacific railroad district shall include the Union Pacific 
Railroad 1 7 the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad system, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad system, and all other railroads in the States 
of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missourl, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and California 
not controlled by any railroad system in another Federal railroad dis- 


c 
Any question which may arise as to whether a e sold railroad 
is included within any particular Federal railroad district shall be 
decided by the Federal railroad board. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


Sec. 3. That the Federal railroad board shall supervise the organiza- 
tion in each of the said districts of a Federal railroad company by nine 
individuals in each district selected by the Federal railroad „ and 
thereupon such individuals in cach district shall under their seals make 
an organization certificate which shall specifically state the name of 
such Federal railroad company, the territory and extent of the district 
as defined by States in section 2 of this act, the ay and State in 
which its principal office is to be located in said district, the amount 
of capital stock ($9,000), and the number of shares into which the 
„~ same is divided ($10 each). and the number of shares subscribed for by 
each incorporator (100), The said organization certificate shall be 
acknowled before a judge of some court of record or notary public, 
and shall together with the acknowledgment thereof, authenticated 
by the seal of said court or notary, transmitted to the secretary of 
railroads, who shall file, record, an reserve the same in his office. 
Upon the filing of such certificates with the secretary of railroads, as 
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aforesaid, each of the said Federal railroad companies shall become a 
body corporate, and as such and in the name designated in such organi- 
zatiow certificate shall have power— 

First. To adopt and use a corporate seal; to have succession in per- 
petuity, unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress or ess 
its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of law; to make 
contracts; to sue and to be sucd in any court of law or equity; to 
appoint by its board of directors such officers and employees as are 
not otherwis> provided for in this act, to define their duties, require 
bonds of them and fix the penalty thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure 
such officers or employees ; to prescribe by its board of directors by-laws 
not inconsistent with law, regulating the manner in which its general 
business may be conducted, and to privil granted to it by law D 
be exercised and enjoyed; to exer such incidental powers as sh 
be eee to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Second. To acquire, hold, and exercise the power of ownership of any 
or all of the shares of the capital stock and bonds and other obligations 
of any or all railroad companies within its district as aforesaid; also to 
construct, acquire, maintain, and operate railroads within its district; 
also to issue shares of its capital stock from time to time, either for 
cash or in exchange for shares of stock or bonds or other obligations 
of any and all railroad corporations within its district, on such basis 
of exchange as may be authorized by its board of directors; also to 
issue shares of its capital stock from time to time for such porpora 
(including its own expenses and disbursements) connected with or 
incidental to the control, acquisition, construction, rg PBL use, 
and development of railroads, railroad business, and oad stock, 
bonds, or other obligations already issued or hereafter to be issued by 
railroad companies within its district (including the issue of Federal 
railroad company stock, to provide money to enable any railroad com- 
pany in its district to pay or purchase outstanding obligations or to 
pay for past or future improvements, equipment, or extensions, stock 
of such rallroad company being issued to the Federal railroad com- 
pany in consideration of such money), as may be determined. by its 
board of directors; also to exercise the power, which is hereby given 
to it, of eminent domain, to acquire any shares of the capital stock or 
bonds or other obligations of any and all railroad corporations within 
its district or to acquire any railroads themselves or railroad property 
or property for railroad purposes, in its district whenever in its op nion 
it is necessary or advantageous to it to do so by condemnation under 
judicial process, and the United States district court or courts of the 
district wherein such stock or property is located shall have jurisdiction 
of proceed for such condemnation. The practice, pleadings, forms, 
and modes of proceedings in causes arising under the provisions of this 
act shall conform, as near as may be, to the practice, peram, 2 
and proceedings existing at the time in like causes in the courts o 
record of the State within which such district courts are held, any 
rule of the court to the contrary notwithstanding. 

. Third. To vote its own holdings of stock and to solicit 
other stockholders to vote their holdings of stock In any railroad corpo- 
ration in its district, and such vote of such stock and proxies by the 
Federal railroad company for directors in said railroad corporation or 
corporations shall be limited to persons who shall have resided within 
the district for at least nine months in each of the five years prior to the 
election, and have been actively engaged during said five years in the 
district in 8 . eee or some other industrial pursuit, or 
in the practice of a profession. 

Sec. et That at least six members of the board of directors of each 
Federal railroad company shall for at least nine months of each of 
the preceding two years have resided in the district in which they have 
been chosen directors. No Senator or Representative in Congress shall 
be an officer or director of a Federal railroad company. o directsr 
of a Federal railroad company shall be an officer, director, or employee 
of any other railroad company. Any director of any Federal railroad 
company may be removed at any time for cause by the Federal railroad 
board. The board of directors of each Federal railroad Sones shall 
consist of nine members, all of whom shall be appointed by the Federal 
railroad board. Protests by stockholders or by the public shall be 
open to public inspection. acancles from any cause in the boards of 
directors of any Federal railroad company shall be filled by the Federal 


roxies from 


railroad board. ‘The directors of eac ederal railroad company shall 
receive such compensation as the board of directors may determine in 
advance in each instance, subject to the approval of the Federal railroad 


board, The board of directors of each Federal railroad company shall 
at its first meeting (after its first board retires from office) designate 
three directors to serve one year from the next Ist day of January, 
and three for two years, and three for three years, and thereafter all 
directors shall hold office for three years. Each Federal railroad com- 

any shall every three months make a full report of its operations to 
Phe Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall cause the same 
to be printed for the information of the Congress. 

STOCK ISSUES AND GUARANTY OF DIVIDENDS. 


Src. 5. That the capital stock of each Federal railroad company shall 
be divided into shares of $10 each. The outstanding capital stock may 
be increased from time to time as authorized by the board of directors. 
When the capital stock of any Federal railroad company shall have been 
increased the board of directors shall cause to be executed a certificate 
to the secretary of railroads showing the increase of capital stock. 
shares shall be represented by certificates which shall be transferable. 

Sec. 6. That dividends on the stock of each Federal railroad company 
shall not exceed 6 per cent. 

Sec. 7. That the United States Government hereby guarantees the 
payment of 3 per cent dividends on the shares of the stock of the sev- 
eral Federal r: com: es, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to the name of the United States of 
America to a guaranty to that effect on the face of the certificates of 
stock issued by the corporation (the guaranty on canceled certificates to 
be canceled when the certificates are canceled by transfer), the form of 
said guaranty to be as follows: 

“The United States of America 3 guarantees to the record holder 
of this certificate of stock the payment by the Federal railroad company 
issuing the same 3 pe cent annual dividends on the shares of the capital 
stock represented by this certificate payable semiannually on the Ist 
days of January and July of each year after the date of this guaranty. 

“Tf at any time the United States of America by act of Congress 
ceases to pay said posterity: the United States of America shall pay to 
the holders of said certificates of stock the price at which they were 
originally issued or the value at the time of issue of the property for 
which they were originally issued.” 

The 8 guaranteed rate of dividend max be varied by Congress from 
time to time, but not as to any issue already made. 

Sec. That the United States Government shall be entitled to all 


the profits of the several Federal railroad companies in excess of said 
6 per cent dividends, and shall apply such excess profits to extensions 
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DECEMBER 3, 


hereunder, or for other pur- 
deem best in connection with the railroads. 


and Federal 
and deal in the shares of stock 8 Federal railroa: 
or any of F transferred to and 
with the — yin) of the United States in lleu of United States bonds 
sections 5159 to 5189, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
tates as 5 and 55 fection 4, subdivision 8, of the 
and ma Treasurer of the 


the national banking The 

of Congress of June 28. 1510. to establish 
invest postal-sa funds in such 
e meaning of that act. “Said shares of the 
capital stock of said Federal railroad Sot em or any of them shail 
be receivable at 

ei notes 


Milwaukee & St. Paul: Chi 

son, T & Santa Fe, Southern Pacific Railroad Mees 
trol those railroad companies ; 3 Federal railroad com 

acquire the stock of any said d system F systems wit ia its aie 
trict. Such acquisition may be bys purchase or by exchange of Federal 
railroad company’s stock for the thet of sald railroad system or sys- 
tems, or by condemnation p gs. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD BOARD. 


Sec. 11. That a Federal railroad board is hereby created, which 
om consist of six members, one to be the secretary of railroads and 
ng five members to be appointed by the President of the 

Batten States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. In 
selecting the said five members of the Federal railroad board not more 
than one shall be selected from an rea Gynt Federal railroad district. The 
said five members shall devote their entire time to the business of the 
$1200, 9 — eee =a shali 5 1 an annual atte Ä of 
able mon y, together ng ex- 

In addition to the salaries hereinbefore o provided for, each of 

2 six members shall each year receive 8 0,008 
one of said five Federal d eee wit ch pays its guaranteed 
dividend without resort to the guarantor, each year being taken by 
itself. No Senator or Representative in Congress shall — his term 
of office, or for five years thereafter, be a — — of the Federal rail- 
road board. The members of the said board shall be ineligible during 
the time they are in office and for two years thereafter to hold any 


for each and every 


office, position, or 8 in any raire road Pig e te yi and 1 not 
during that one hold or own stock therein. t least one of said five 
members shall be 


n 8 in the ‘management and 
tion of railroads. "dae member shall be designated by the President 
—.— for 8, and one for 10 
n 


YERNI shall oceur, whether by 

FTC successor 
shall ret be a Leer ame by the President with the advice and * —5 the 
Senate to fill all 


bers thus appointed, one shall be designated by the President as Fy. 
ernor and one as vice governor of the Federal railroad board. e 
Pe ihe a of the Federal railroad poard, oe to its i ed ores shall 

the be aciei hee ery officer. A majority of the mem at a meet- 


times furnish full information to the public operations 
and the operations of ae Federal railroad ranpe 

Sec. 12. That said Federal railroad sand sins prin i the ee 
to fix and determine all gabe roy boar toe rates. and also 
such intrastate rates and servi — to regu- 
late under the Constitution of the eT Gute. to tate or State 


commission or other State ekea g shall fix, determine, or 5 
zur rates, service, or operation F000 
Federal raflroad companies. 
Suc, 13. Sy 9 — stock aaae be issued by any Federal railroad com- 
thereof by the Federal 


pany except after the a railroad board, 
which board 22 — 2 chin Rearing, (nether the A to be made of such stock 
and the terms of Federal 


al operations of every 
vannada company shan be 1 by fhe Federal railroad board before 
min, 


effective. 
SEC: Ta That this act may be altered from time to time or repealed. 


ENLARGED HOMESTEADS, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I introduce a 
bill to provide for extending the rights of stock-raising home- 
steaders. I desire to call attention at this time to the bill, so 
that it may have the attention of Senators interested in the 
subject, and that it may also receive attention from the people 
at large. 

Under the existing law no more than one section of land can be 
taken up as a homestead. It is well known that in many sec- 
tions of the country this is not sufficient area to enable the 
homesteaders to make a living. I have thought for some time 
that some provision should be made to extend the rights of these 
homesteaders, and I am introducing this bill for the purpose of 
extending to such homesteaders the right during the period 


when they are complying with the homestead law to lease addi- 
tional areas of land, and at the conclusion of the acts to be per- 
formed in order to acquire title to the homestead they may Baro 
an option to purchase the lands which may be leased in th 
meantime, 

The area to be leased and also to be optioned to the home- 
steadér I have left blank, so that the people throughout the 
western country and the members of the Public Lands Com- 
mittee may give to that question their best consideration and 
judgment. 

There are some other provisions in the bill which likewise need 
to be carefully considered. That the country may be invited to 
consider the provisions of the bill, I am going to ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

I may say that this is a time when we should provide homes 
for the returning soldiers, and that we should have those homes 
of such an extent that the soldiers can make a good living upon 
them and establish real and prosperous homes. I introduce the 
bill and ask that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 5069) to extend the rights of stock-raising home- 
steaders was réad twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 5069) to extend the rights of stock-raising homesteaders. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act an 
person who has made entry for public lands — the rovisions 7 
the act of Con; De: “An act to 

Li 


with tary of an Interlor for the lease of not more than — 
acres of . 8 = yo lands of the same or infe- 
rior to which no aim has attached. Such applica- 


cter 

tions shall be filed with and aie by the 8 and, and receiver of the 
land district in which said 5 is 1 mt 
shall have been determined by 


rental value — regulations to be prescribed by if m. 
such e land described 


That during 


exceeding five years, subject to the pay- 
ment of annual rental as —— by the a ent hereindefore 
provided for; otherwise the application be r to 


lected ed wi 
appeal, but no right to mage, Pope or _ Awe: lands shall be acq 
reason ate such 3 to lease is made as herein- 
after provid uch lease when ——— shall contain a 5 — 
the same Shai be terminated if and when the lessee shall, with 29 1510 
to his entry under the said act of Congress approved December 16. 
fail to comply with the requirements of said act and the rules and regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder. 
That any such lessee who shall have complied with the re- 
quirements of this act may, from and after the issuance of 1 te 
fim 7 his homestead a entry made —— ra act of ber 29, 1916, 
have the right to purchase 52 or all of the lands so leased at their 
ap —— — 25 under regulations prescribed 8 Secretary of the 
In money to be paid in annual installments, 
deterred payments to draw in erest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
pa e annu 
Ree. 3. That all leases and entries made and patents issued under the 
provisions of this act shall be subject to and contain a reservation to 
the United States of all the coal and other minerals in the lands so 
entered and Laveen A together with the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same. The coal and other mineral Siesta in such jands 
shall be subject to di by the United States in accordance with the 
. person qualified C locate and tater the cover ether 
9 — qua. and enter the or other 
mineral de having the right to mine and remove the same 
under the laws of the United Prea, shall have Kes Bee pee at all times 
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he shail not permanent 5 


ord the entryman or pa tenes and shall be Hable to and shall eom sate 
eniryman or patentee for all damages t o the crops on such lands 
ingen yoy 


person who has acquired from the 
Waived Starea the ‘coal or other 8 deposits in any such land. or 
to mine and remove the same, may reenter and A — 
—.— aa tne surface thereof as may be 1 for all p 
ably incident to the mining or removal of the coal or ** or minerals, 
—.— upon * the — — — ae waiver of thes homestea: 
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oF other ble im agreement 
may be had as to the amount thereof; or, third, in lieu of either of 
the foregoing pi 


agen the execution of a good and sufficient 
bond or undertaking to the ited States id the use and benefit of the 

8 or owner of the land to secure the payment of such damages 
to the crops or tangible improvements of the entryman or owner, as 
may be determined and fixed in an action brought upon the bond or 
undertaking in a court of competent jurisdiction against the principal 
and saratia thereon; such bond or —— to ee in form and in 
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AMENDMENT OF ESPIONAGE LAW. 


Mr. BORAH. I introduce a bill which I desire to have re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I will state that the 
bill is for the purpose of repealing those provisions of the 
espionage act which permit the Postmaster General to determine 
what matter shall go through the mails. 

The bill (S. 5070) to repeal certain sections of the espionage 
act and the act amendatory thereof was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I-send to the desk 
an order for filling committee vacancies, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That Senator Rerp be assigned to the 1 of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and that he, on his own 
request, be relieved from further seryice as chairman of the Committee 
on Manufactures, but not from membership thereon. 

That the following-named Senators be assigned to membership of the 
following committees : 

Senator Gay to Appropriations, Additional Accommodations for the 
Library of Congress, Census, Expenditures in the Navy De en 
3 Pensions, Post Offices and Post Roads, Public B gs ani 
Grounds. 


of Indians, Immigration. 

Senator THOMPSON to Expenditures in the War Department. 

Senator GORE to Industrial Expositions. 

Senator HENDERSON to Investigate Trespassers on Indian Lands,.Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

tor UNDERWOOD to On the Library. 
Senator Harpwick to Mississippi River and its Tributaries. 
Senator NUGENT to Pacific ds and Porto Rico, Patents. 


Senator POMERENB to Pacific ‘orto Rico, 
Fo ne Myers to Pacific Expenditures in the Department 

0 e. 

Senator SMITH of Georgia to Philippines. 

Renato —— t Ma ee Standards, Weights d M 

or SMITH o ry n e: an 

Senator OVERMAN to Ging chante Routes to fhe ark 

Senator LxWIS to On the University of the United States. 

Senator PITTMAN to Interstate Commerce. 

Senator Kine to Naval 

Senator GERRY to Privileges and Elections, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE. 


Mr. SHERMAN, I offer a concurrent resolution which I desire 
to have lie on the table. I ask that the resolution may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
26), as follows: : 


Whereas Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, is about to 
depart from the territorial limits thereof and beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of its Constitution and laws and be remain upon foreign 
tontor, within the limits of another sovereignty, the Republie of 


Executive Civil Magistrate of the Government are the following: To 
receive ambassadors and other public ministers of f Wers; 
to appoint ambassadors and other public consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States not 
otherwise 3 for; to protect every State against domestic vio- 
lence on the application of its legislature or executive; to perform, 
if it shall be required, a guaranty of the United States of a repub- 
lican form of government to each State, and to protect each of such 
States against invasion; to pardon and reprieve for offenses against 
8 States; and to take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted; a 

Whereas Villa is still at large in Mexico pillaging and creating dis- 
orders threatening the safety of the border States of the Union: and 
the I. . W., as they are commonly known as organizations for 
disorderly and seditious poppe, now actively engaged in threaten- 
ing civil commotion with others, making the constant presence of 
the Executive at the seat of government necessary to preserve or- 
derly conditions and execute the law in the United States and the 


several States thereof; and 
Whereas Congress having convened in regolar session on the first Mon- 
day in December, A. D. 1918, and will continue in session at the 
seat of 8 in the city of Washington, D. C., until March 4, 
1919, with pending legislation and the N of bills requiring 
Executive action in due course of legislation, and the President be- 
ing further required from time to time to give Congress information 
of the state of the Union and to recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he may deem necessary and expedient; and 
Whereas Congress did by an act approved July 16, 1790, provide that 
on the first Monday in December, A. D. 1800, the seat of government 
of the United States should by virtue of that act be transferred to 
Washington, D. C., and all offices attached to the said seat of gov- 
ernment should accordingly be remoyed thereto by their respective 
holders, and shall after the said day cease to be exercised elsewhere, 
which was accordingly done pursuant to said act, so that the city 
of Washington, in said District, thereby became and still is the seat 
of government of the United States and the place where legislative 
and executive powers and duties shali and must be exercised; and 
Whereas the Constitution provides in cases of the removal of the Presi- 
dent fronf office or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the ponerse and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President and the Congress may by law provide for the case 
or inability, both of the President 


of remoyal, death, resignation. 
t officer shall then act as ent, 


and Vice President, declaring w 


until the disability shall be 
ected, pursuant to which power 
A. D. 1886, known as me 
u 
no legislation has been provid aring what shall constitute in- 
ability of the President and devolving such powers and duties upon 
and the assumption and exercise of the same by the Vice President: 
Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the bag Bea by the dent and his absence from the terri- 
tory of the United States and from the seat of government so fixed and 


and such officer shall act accordingly 

ee or a President shall be el 
on 

presidential-succession act, 1 provide therefor, 


s did by an act of January 19, 


declared by law be, and the same are hereby, declared to constitute an 
2 to discha the powers and duties of the said office of Presi- 
ent o 


the Unit States, and is 8 to constitute a 
yarig in such office of President, and t the powers and duties 
thereof shall immediately upon such departure and absence by the 
President from the territorial limits of the United States and the seat 
of government thereof devolve upon and be exercised by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, who s qualify and assume the powers and 
duties of the office of said President of the United States until a Presi- 
dent shall be duly elected, and all official acts of the Vice President while 
such powers duties are so devolved upon him shall be, and are 
hereby, declared to be valid for all intents and purposes a shall be 
received and accepted as the act of the President of the United States. 


Mr. KNOX. I send to the desk and ask to have read a reso- 
lution to be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. WALSH. I rise to inquire what disposition was made 
of the resolution offered by the Senator from Illinois. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator asked that it lie on 
the table. It goes over under the rule. 
PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. KNOX submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 361), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

Whereas the United States of America entered the war with Germany 
and Austria-H in order to vindicate the ancient rights of 
navigation as established under international law and in order to 
remove forever the German menace to our peace; and 

Whereas the splendid effort of the American ple and the yalor of 
our soldiers and sailors during a year and a when added to the 
enormous sacrifices, the steadfast fortitude, and the noble courage 
displayed by our allies during more than four years, have made 
sible the attainment of those aims, now best expressed as restitu- 
tion, reparation, and guaranties against the German menace; and t 

Whereas the surrender of Germany and Austria-Hungary to the terms 

rmisti rt and has rendered enforci-' 
ble the remainder of those aims; 


an 
Whereas conferences are about to take place with the p 


I 
se to com- 


plete, to perfect, and to guarantee the attainment of the war aims 
rela ig ag thus to pass to the state of formal peace: There-! 
ore 


Resolved, That the purposes of the United States of America in those 
conferences should be confined to the aforesaid aims and matters 


germane thereto. i 
Second, That for the safi rding of those aims the first essential is 

a definite understanding that, the same necessity arising in the future, 

there shall be the same complete accord and cooperation with our chief 

cobelligerents for the defense of civilization. 

Third. That any project for any general league of nations or for any 
sweeping change the ancient laws of the sea as hitherto recognized 
as international law and violated by the Teutonic powers should be 
3 for separate consideration not alone by the victorious bel- 
igerents but by all the nations if and when at some fu time gen- 

Further resolved, That immedia 
of the armistice and the 
aforesaid the Army and Navy of the United States should be with- 
drawn from foreign territories and waters except in so far as their 
retention might be temporarily necessary to establish the status con- 
— by the armistice ; and, further, that the extraordinary powers 
conferred upon the President for the prosecution of the war should be 
withdrawn and the coun restored to a normal condition of peace, with 
the greatest possible celerity consistent with the national interest. 

GOVERNMENT OF COSTA RICA. i 

Mr. MOSES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 362), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

Whereas the President of the United States, in an address delivered at 
a joint on of the two Houses of Con „December 2, 1918, has 
emphasized the “capital importance” of action which shail “ clear 
away all grounds of misunderstanding with our immediate neighbors 
and give proof of the 5 really feel“; and i 

Whereas there now exists in the ublic of Costa Rica a government. 
constitutional in form and stable in character, which has maintained 
itself for two years in the face of a graye menace, which has given 

roof of undoubted adherence to the allied cause and of special 

riendliness to the United States, and which has been formally e 

nized by all the Governments of the Western Hemisphere, save only 

those of Nicaragua and the United States: Now therefore be it l 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the Senate that the President, 
having declared that “the stage of affairs is now set for such action 
as will be not only just but generous and in the spirit of the new age 
upon which we have so happily entered,” should forthwith extend formal 
recognition to the existing Government of Costa Rica and should im- 
Aga nikes enter into full diplomatic relations therewith. Í 


PAYMENT TO HON. CHRISTIE BENET. 1 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 363), which was read and referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: Í 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is. 
authorized and directed to 21 from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
t mt fund of tbe Senate to the Hon. Christie Benet the sum of 
$ .T9, being the compensation of a Senator of the United States for 
27 days, November 6 to December 2, 1918, both dates inclusive, during 
which he served as Senator from the State of South Carolina, 
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PROPOSED TREATY WITH COLOMBIA. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Monday next, at the close of the morning business, I shall sub- 
mit some remarks to the Senate on the pending proposed treaty 
with Colombia. 

BREWERS’ GERMAN PROPAGANDA. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask the permission of the 
Senate that the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
to investigate the brewers’ German propaganda be granted leave 
to sit during the sessions of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave will be 
granted, ; 

REPORT ON AERONAUTICS (s. DOC. NO. 307). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by the provisions of the act of March 3, 1915, 
making appropriations for the Naval Service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, I transmit herewith the Fourth Annual 
Report of the National Advisory Committee for Acronautics for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. 

The recommendation of the committee as outlined in the clos- 
ing paragraphs of its report for the continuance of the scientific 
study of the problem of flight and the development of aviation 
for all purposes has my hearty approval. Attention is also 
invited to the recommendation of the committee that the ap- 
pendixes of this report be published with the report as a public 


document. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
Tun WRITE House, 3 December, 1918. 
REPORT OF COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE (H. DOC, NO. 1440). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
from the President of the United States, which was 
read, ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


As required by the provisions of the Army appropriation act 
approved 29 August, 1916, creating the Council of National De- 
fense, I transmit herewith the Second Annual Report of the 
Council of National Defense for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Warre House, 3 December, 1918. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 13153, an act extending the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Arkansas River, at the foot of Garrison 
Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark., was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I should like about 15 min- 
utes before adjournment to-day, by unanimous consent, to sub- 
mit some remarks on the absence of the President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Ilinois will proceed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, in order that what my views 
are on this subject when they shall have been expressed may 
be beyond question, I have, contrary to my usual custom, placed 
them on paper. 

The President's absence from the seat of government and the 
territorial limits of the United States by his contemplated at- 
tendance at Versailles, France, as a member of the peace com- 
mission suspends the legislative power of the Government dur- 
ing that absence. Congress can pass bills, but can not present 
them to the President for his approval or veto. Neither can the 
10-day limit result in the passive Executive approval of a bill, 
because the 10 days do not begin to run until it is presented to 
him. A bill can not as a practical matter be presented to the 
President when he is in Europe, nor, if he vetoed it while there, 
being at the American ambassador's, could it be returned to the 
House in which it originated in such a way as to legislate as 
the Constitution contemplates it. A necessary constitutional 
legislative agent is no longer in his normal relation with other 
essential constitutional legislative agents so that legislation can 
be perfected. 

The act of July 16, 1790, fixed the seat of government on and 
after the first Monday in December, A. D. 1800, at Washington, 
in the District of Columbia, and provided that all offices at- 
tached to the seat of government should accordingly be re- 
moved thereto by their respective holders and should after the 


said day cease to be exercised elsewhere. This is a legislative 
declaration fixing the place where the powers of the Federal 
Government shall be exercised. Contemporaneous with this act 
all Federal powers and duties of an executive and legislative 
character have been performed at the seat of government so 
fixed. Such power has been uniformly administered at the seat 
of government for 118 years. No President has ever undertaken 
to exercise or administer his great civil functions elsewhere, 
Federal sovereignty resides at the Capital. It can not be trans- 
ferred to any other point even on the soil of the United States 
and within the jurisdiction of its Constitution and laws pursuant 
thereto except by act of Congress approved in due form by the 
President. It is a palpable violation of the act of 1790, approved 
by George Washington, to attempt to exercise the constitutional 
sovereign powers of the President within the domain of another 
Government, outside the territory of this country, and with the 
Atlantic Ocean intervening between the President and the seat 
of government. 

No imperious necessity justifies the pernicious mischief likely. 
to result. National legislation, vast appropriations of money, 
the legislation incident to the readjustment from war to peace 
conditions, all crowd as urgent measures. The uncertainty, the 
risk of litigation, the confusion imminent on the invalidity of 
both legislation and Executive orders fill the President’s ab- 
sence with grave menace, The public peace profoundly affected 
in the changes from war to peace levels, the signs of disorder, 
the frequent threats of lawless assemblages, fhe dangers hang- 
ing upon our Mexican border, all join to require the Chief Mag- 
istrate to be at his post of duty at the seat of government. 
His office is an executive one. It is a corporation sole. When 
its occupant is absent its quorum does not exist; unless a Vice 
President can assume the office or the Executive powers and 
duties can be devolved upon him, the President's office becomes 
vacant. The presidential succession act does not apply so long 
as the Vice President is eligible and competent; and he is 


both. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMAS. In order to explain the question more fully 
I will read that provision of the Constitution which applies to 
the subject matter of the Senator’s discussion: 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death 
resignation, or inabil to the powers and duties of the 
office, th Ire on Vice t, and the Congress 
ny by law for case of tion, or 
inability, both of the President anā Vice ENRON a what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer act accordingly, 
until the disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

My question is whether, in the absence of previous legislation 
upon the subject, Congress being expressly authorized to enact 
such legislation, there can be such a thing as disability or 
inability of the Executive? The Senator may intend to dis- 
cuss that phase of the subject. To me it is a most interesting 
one. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That, Mr. President, is the point I intended 
to cover by the resolution I offered this morning, which lies on 
the table, declaring by congressional definition what “ executive 
inability ” is. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I asked the question because I in- 
ferred from my understanding of the resolution that it was to 
act retrospectively, and that, in the event of its adoption by, 
Congress, it would take effect with the departure of the Presi- 
dent. Am I correct with regard to that? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, without expressing any, 
positive opinion upon the question raised by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THouas! I should like to make this suggestion 
to him: Does not the first part of the clause of the Constitution 
which he read devolve the duties of the President upon the 
Vice President in case of the inability of the President to per- 
form them? Does not the second part of the clause. which he 
read provide that Congress may, in the event of the inability of 
both the President and the Vice President, pass laws as to the 
succession? Are they not two independent and separate ques- 
tions? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think not, Mr. President. The subject was 
discussed at great length and very exhaustively during the 
interim between the shooting of President Garfield and his 
death, and I have a distinct recollection that the best legal 
thought at that time agreed that antecedent legislation was 
essential by Congress before the inability or the disability be- 
came operative. : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, is that not simply to de- 
termine the fact of the President's disability? 
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Mr. THOMAS. It may be; but it can not, in my judgment, 
act retrospectively. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, with the consent of the Senator 
from IIIinois 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to read a few extracts from a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, which I believe will throw 
some light on the subject. I do not care to do so unless the 
Senator will consent. It will take only about a minute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly; I should like to have it incor- 
porated in the RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it answers the question of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator intend to read the provi- 
sion of the constitution of Oklahoma which deals with the 
subject? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I read the following from the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma in the case of Ex parte 
Nelson Hawkins, Oklahoma Criminal Reports, yolume 10, pages 
899 and 400: 

This case presents simply a cold question of law, and must be decided 
as such without reference to any other considerations. Article 6, sec- 
tion 16 (Williams's Const. Okla., sec. 165), provides in express terms 
that all of the powers of the governor devolve upon the lieutenant 
governor during the inability of the governor to discharge „ 
and duties of said office and until such disability shall be remo No 
one will contend that the 
him durin, 
officer of 


property + but it is alone for the 

ned to 

vernor mee 

of the tary pomp and glory 

of the commander in chief of the Oklahoma Militia, as he pleases, with- 

out forfeiting his office, may carry his title with fue: but his 
wers as governor become dormant the very moment he crosses the 
tate line, and the: 


revive again as soon as he returns and is within 
the borders of the fledging 


tate. 


An emergency may arise at any moment uiring the nce of the 
governor Sithin the State, he constitution es that there 
shall always be some one within the State clo with power to per- 


form the duties of chlef executive. The constitution must obeyed, let 
it please or displease whom it may. There is nothing more — —.— 
than to contend that the governor, as a matter of w or caprice, can 
leave the State to attend banquets or ge in other States, or for 
sy other p , and say to those who have business with his office: 
ep e . Coe ee 
decided at the September term of this court. 8 

It seems to me under this decision, construing the provisions 
of the Oklahoma constitution, which are identical with the terms 
of the Constitution of the United States, that the moment the 
President leaves the United States the Vice President becomes 
the President of the United States and should fill the office until 
the President returns. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senater yield for 
me to ask a question of the Senator from Kansas? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there or is there not in the Oklahoma 
constitution a provision requiring that the lieutenant governor, 
or whoever may be the second officer, shall act as governor while 
the governor is absent from the State? y 

Mr. CURTIS. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Several States have that provision. 

Mr. CURTIS. The provision is similar to the provision of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator says “similar.” Would he 
mind reading it? 

Mr. CURTIS. The constitution provides in express terms 
that all of the powers of the governor shall devolve upon the 
‘Meutenant governor during the inability of the governor to 
discharge the powers and duties of said office and until such 
disability shall be removed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the only provision in the constitu- 
tion? i 

Mr. CURTIS. It is the only provision; and that is similar to 
the provision of the Constitution of the United States regarding 
ithe inability of the President to discharge the powers and duties 
iof the office. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I just wanted to have that plain as we went 
along. 

Mr. SHERMAN, On principle, the case read by the Senator 
from Kansas from the Oklahoma decisions is applicable. The 
query propounded by the Senator from Colorado is one that 
Yed to the introduction of the resolution. It was my motive. 
{I think Congress can legislate for an existing emergency whether 
‘before or after the happening of the, occurrence creating the 


emergency. The presidential succession act of 1886, during 
President Cleveland’s first administration, was for the pur- 
pose of covering a crisis that arose when legislation was lack- 
ing. The Vice President was either disabled or dead, leaving, 
in the event of Mr: Cleveland’s death or inability, no one upon 
whom that office would directly devolve. Congress executed 
the constitutional power in the succession act of 1886, which 
provides that in case of the inability, resignation, death, or re- 
moval from office of both the President and the Vice President 
the office shall devolve upon certain Cabinet members, beginning 
with the Secretary of State and following in the order named 
in the statute. That act, however, does not apply to existing 
conditions. It is evident that in 1886, when this act was per- 
fected, the traditions of Congress as well as of the executive 
department led the framers of that act to believe that there 
never would be a violation of the manifest spirit and traditions 
of the Government by the voluntary departure of the Executive 
beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Senator George Frisbie Hoar was the sponsor in this body of 
the succession act of 1886. Here in this Chamber he stated 
when it was pending—some may remember it—that he did not 
wish to “strut under borrowed plumage.” His cousin, Rock- 
wood Hoar, he stated, drafted the bill, drew the act, and Senator 
Hoar introduced it and supported it on the floor of this body. 
At that time scarcely a Senator not a publicist of that day be- 
lieved it was necessary to declare that in the event of the ab- 
sence of the President of the United States from the territory 
of the country certain other persons should succeed to the Ex- 
ecutive office, and I apprehend it was for that reason alone that 
no such provision was inserted in the act of 1886. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Illinois a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator or is he not aware of the 
fact that President Taft, during his term of office, went to 
Canada and was absent for a week or two—I do not remember 
just how long—upon foreign soil; and that he also went about 
2,000 miles, I think—maybe not quite that much—into Mexico 
and held a conference with President Diaz? Is he or is he not 
aware of the fact that President Roosevelt, during his term of 
office, spent a day or two in one of the cities of the Panama 
Republic, not the Panama Zone? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will come to some of those instances in a 
moment, before I conclude. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator is aware of those facts, 
would the Senator mind telling me why, under a Republican 
administration, no Republican solicitous for the Constitution, 
and no Democrat, either, far more solicitous—historically, at 
any rate—for the Constitution, raised any objection or offered 
any resolution declaring the President's inability to carry on the 
duties of his office? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I am not one of those who 
adopt the mistakes of my own party as a precedent by which I 
govern myself or seek to legislate for others. I never haye. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, would the Senator mind one more 
question? Disliking the Democratic Party as much as he does— 
almost as much as I dislike his party—would the Senator mind 
telling me why no Democrat armed with partisanship and with 
political hatred during those times raised that question; and 
can he imagine any reason for it, except that the question was 
not worth raising, and is a mere camouflage? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the question ought to be raised 
by anybody who has a right to raise it, and accordingly I have 
done so. I have not approved of the precedents breaking the, 
traditions as well as the statutes of the United States if com- 
mitted by a President elected on the ticket of the party of 
which I am a member. It is no more to be condoned or for- 
gotten by one party or by one President than by another; and 
I wish seasonably to voice in my remarks here my protest as 
well as my belief on that subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is wrong as to President Taft. As I under- 
stand it, he did not cross the international bridge at El Paso. 
He went to the Territorial line and stopped there and was met 
there by President Diaz; at least, this is the view of El Paso 
people as expressed to me and it may be erroneous. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
just a little longer : 

Mr. SHERMAN. All right; I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not making that statement because 
I remember it personally. The Senator from -Arizona [Mr., 
SmairH] told me this morning that he was with President Taft 
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in Mexico; and I know that President Taft went fo Canada 
and made a speech or two there, because it was in every news- 
paper in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not talking about Canada; 
but he made his headquarters at El Paso, went to the interna- 
tional bridge, and was met there by President Diaz. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I will hear from the Senator from Arizona 
about that first. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. All right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Arizona told me that he 
was With President Taft on that trip, if I correctly understood 
him. 

Mr. THOMAS. The facts are, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois has the 
floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think this has now reached the refined 
stage of common-law pleading where the issue is joined between 
others than the litigants to the case; and I must respectfully 
ask that it cease, and that these gentlemen settle their difficul- 
ties in the cloakroom. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois has the 
floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois has re- 
fused to be further interrupted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I see that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Surrg] is present. I have just quoted what he 
told me in the cloakroom a moment ago, and I should like to 
have his testimony upon this historical fact. I understood the 
Senator to say that he was with the party of which President 
Taft was a member, and that he went into Mexican territory, 
and was there for some time. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It is very difficult to resist the Senator 
from Mississippi at any time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Am I correct in my understanding of what 
the Senator said? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and the Senator from Arizona was 
with him on that trip; and the Senator from Colorado says that 
Diaz came across the line, met Taft at the bridgehead, and that 
Taft, repeating the courtesy, went across the line into Mexico 
and met Diaz away below the boundary. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As the Senator from Illinois remembers the 
international bridge at El Paso, nobody will ever stay across 
on the other side very long. Juarez is the last place on earth in 
which any man wishes to stay beyond mealtime. I will come to 
those instances, referring to each of them specifically, in a 
moment. 

Congress is composed of numerous Members. Its only re- 
quirement is a quorum, to be secured by the parliamentary offi- 
cer, if necessary by the arrest of absent Members. There is no 
such provision to enforce the presence of the Federal Executive. 
It is a matter of imperative necessity that Congress declare the 
President's absence from the soil of the United States and the 
seat of government an inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of President, and in effect a vacation of the office, and 
a devolution of the same, with its powers and duties, upon the 
Vice President. An executive act is not officially valid unless it 
be performed in accordance with the Constitution and laws of 
the United States. 

In construing the Constitution of the United States the Su- 
preme Court declared: 

- That what is implied is as much a part of the instrument as what is 
expressed. 

Therefore what arises by necessary implication in a funda- 
mental law is as much the law as the expressed letter of the 
text. To say that the Constitution does not prohibit in express 
terms the absence of the President in a foreign country, and 
therefore it is lawful, ignores this salutary rule of common 
sense. The intention ‘of those who wrote, and the American 
people who adopted, the Constitution was to guard the President 
against the insidious influences and flattery incident to the ser- 
vile adulation and absurd pomp of the kings and council cham- 
bers of the Old World. Amid crowns and reminiscences of an- 
elent thrones, with profound interested deference yielded by 
diplomats grown gray in Europe's quarrels, who see centuries 
beyond their generation, the whole American atmosphere that 
ought to surround the President is lost. A courtier’s smile and 
the bending knee of a sycopiiant have often in history entangled 
a nation in fatal alliances. A kiss of a sensuous woman has 
changed the course of empire. We ought not to put him in 
temptation. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will not continue to 
warn the occupants of the galleries. They will be cleared if 
the occupants do not obey the rules of the Senate. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The savory fragrance of incense offered by 
alien satellites may mount with intoxicating power to a head 
already strangely obsessed with the phantasy that he has be- 
come the State. The kings like Louis the Bourbon are not 
found in France alone in history. They have been found in 
other countries, and they may be bred on American soil. 

The spirit of Americanism brooded above the infant Republic 
as it emerged from the Confederation of Revolutionary days. 
It vitalized and inheres in the sovereignty of the great dele- 
gated powers of the Executive. The thought of the voluntary 
departure of the chief civil magistrate, clothed with such 
plenary functions, beyond seas and without the national terri- 
tory is reprobated and denied in every essential relation and 
mutual dependence of the structure and organic departments of 
Federal Government. The whole Federal system is based on 
the continuous and well-sustained operation of the Government 
as an entirety. The President is an integral part of the whole. 
He is an essential element of legislation. His office can not be 
suspended for an instant or its connection severed from the 
other coordinate branches of government without doing vio- 
lence to the charter interpreted and applied for 130 years by 
its founders and their successors. 

There is a constitutional morality woven into the fabric of 
every government devised and administered by an intelligent 
people from the days of Athens to America, and from Pericles 
and his predecessors to Washington. That spirit is a part of 
the American Government as much as the letter of a statute or 
of any great organic charter. It is this enduring vitality of 
which Grote wrote, and which he preserved for the instruction 
of posterity. Within it dwells the spirit that makes alive the 
organic instrument that collects in its great headlands the ele- 
mentary rights of nations. One who violates it strikes a more 
grievous blow than he who merely breaks the letter. The law 
of 1790, as well as the unbroken contemporaneous exercises of 
such powers for a hundred and eighteen years, ought to be 
binding upon every officer who has taken the oath. Such uni- 
form adherence to the exercise of great sovereign elemental 
powers is a formidable exposition difficult to argue away. 

How can the President receive ambassadors representing 
sovereign power when absent from the seat of government, and 
particularly if he be within an alien sovereignty? Is it pos- 
sible for him to make civil appointments even from the Ameri- 
can ambassador’s department in France, or can he order troops 
on the application of a State to protect it against domestic 
violence? Can he pardon or reprieve offenders while absent in 
Europe? Who will dispatch troops if required to enforce the 
laws of the United States and the orders of courts? The Presi- 
dent can not execute the laws under his oath of office while 
he is in a foreign country and unable to exercise executive power 
at the seat of Federal Government. 

The foregoing powers inhere in the President as a civil chief 
magistrate. Sovereignty is not of a migratory nature in its 
civil characteristic. The civil powers of the President have no 
extraterritorial validity. They confer no authority and con- 
stitute no defense for acts committed outside the area in which 
the law is operative. The status of civil sovereignty is at- 
tached to the territory, the people, and the institutions over 
which it wields its powers. The President of the United States 
is not its President in France. He is an alien there, a mere 
citizen of this Republic shorn of all his sovereign powers vested 
in his office when in the United States and at the seat of gov- 
ernment. He has no power of his own volition to transfer the 
seat of government in the executive branch to an alien Province. 
Two sovereignties can not exist and be coterminus within the 
same territory at the same time. 

The fiction that an ambassador's place of residence or a con- 
sul's effice or the quarter-deck of a battleship represents the 
territory of this Republic all around the globe is a mere fiction 
of commerce for the purpose of taking care of American citizens 
who are absent in alien jurisdiction and for effecting the neces- 
sary purposes of trade. 

An official possessed of sovereignty by virtue of-the municipal 
or local law does not transfer that sovereignty or any portion 
thereof to foreign soil by transporting his physical person to the 
latter place. Sovereignty is extinguished when the officer de- 
parts from his domain. An attempted exercise of sovereign 
power abroad by the President of the United States, then absent 
in Europe, I believe to be void and confers no rights and consti- 
tutes no defense to one who must justify himself thereunder. 

There is an unwritten law of unbroken tradition surrounding 
the President's office that he must not leave the country even 
for a day. Public reasons of the grayest character constitute 
the basis of this tradition. In the spring of 1901 President 
McKinley emphasized his respect for this limitation. At El 
Paso, Tex., he wished officially to meet President Diaz near the 
boundary of the two counfries. He did not even go to the half- 
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way line or place his foot upon the international bridge across 
the Rio Grande River. Ten years before this President Harrison 
adventured as far as the middle line of the bridge but no farther. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator said a moment 
ago, in answer to a question of mine, that he would come to that 
point later on. He now asserts that President Taft never crossed 
the border. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; President McKinley. I spoke last with 
reference to President McKinley. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will come to the Taft matter in a moment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator said President Taft. 
I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam sure the Senator did not hear me. 

President Arthur in 1883 was supposed unwittingly to have 
violated the tradition on a fishing excursion in the Thousand 
Islands. On a fishing excursion with some companions he 
drifted across the middle of the St. Lawrence River and was, 
in fact, within the jurisdiction of Canadian law. 

President Cleveland on a hunting trip is commonly believed 
to have gone outside the United States for a short time when he 
sailed past Cape Hatteras outside the 3-mile limit, which tech- 
nically put him on the high seas beyond the jurisdiction of the 
laws of the United States. 

President Taft went to Panama in 1910. His destination was 
the Canal Zone, by treaty United States territory. I regard 
the jurisdiction and the power governmentally of the United 
States as supreine in the Canal Zone. When President Taft 
was beyond the 8-mile limits of tidewater he was outside of 
the territorial limits of the United States, and before he reached 
the Canal Zone he violated this tradition. His absence was un- 
justifiable under settled practices at that time, I believe, al- 
though Congress was not then in session and it led to no such 
complications as the absence of the President at this time 
might do. 

No disturbance of necessary governmental operations followed 
the absence of President Taft in the circumstances attending 
his departure and his return. The isolated instances which I 
have been able to find of presidential absences, even if all of 
them be wholly indefensible, can not abrogate or modify the 
limitations that surround the Executive office and the traditions 
that have commanded the course of its occupants for more than 
a century of official conduct. 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator from Minois will permit me, I 
will suggest one other case of a presidential journey in which 
the wisdom of not passing out of the sovereignty of our own 
country was emphasized in a very peculiar. way. When George 
Washington was President of the United States he made a coach- 
ing trip to New England. This was shortly before Rhode Island 
had accepted the Constitution. He carefully and avowedly 
avoided going into Rhode Island because it was foreign terri- 
tory to the new Union. Shortly afterwards Rhode Island did 
accept the Constitution and then, as I say, giving peculiar em- 
phasis to his view, he made a special trip to Rhode Island. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am very glad of the information the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] gives of the precedent made 
by one of the early Presidents in that way, and it lends strength 
to the tradition I have alluded to. It interprets the act of 1790 
which declared that the sovereign power of the Government shall 
be exercised at the seat of government and not elsewhere. 
Such reasons will fall upon heedless ears when addressed to 
those who ridicule or deride the necessary restraints and safe- 
guards of constitutional government; with such persons any- 
thing that is, is necessarily wrong. We are approaching a period, 
Mr. President, of stress and strain that may well test the most 
elementary and necessary of the constitutional limitations of 
this Republic. 

Virtue among some is an indiscriminate destruction of every 
agency and the ignoring of every principle wrought out in the 
experience of mankind. It seems to be reserved for the Presi- 
dent to gamble with the insuperable difficulties he creates by 
his absence beyond seas. He no doubt will excite the rapturous 
applause of the scoffing intellectuals who minister to his vanity. 
He takes an iconoclastic delight in overriding every constitu- 
tional provision and every statute of the Republic, both in 
letter and spirit, designed to protect and preserve the civil 
liberty of the country. It is unofficial and personal government 
followed to its logical conclusion. 

The foregoing dangers justify a declaration by Congress that 
will define the inability of the President. I believe it to be a 
proper subject of legislative definition. It will interpret and 
apply the tradition and the law that have attended the execu- 
tive office from the days of Washington. It will be of material 
value to courts and future Presidents in interpreting the place 
in which sovereign power may lawfully be exercised. The 
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Presidency is created and exists by law. This is a trite observa- 
tion, but it is necessary to repeat it. Beyond it and its enu- 
merated or incidental powers he can not go. The Constitution, 
by virtue of which he is elected and his great executive powers 
vested, requires the President to have been 14 years a resident 
within the United States, as well as 35 years of age, to make 
him eligible to the office. This long residence in the United 
States, while a positive qualification, is evidently to insure a 
personal knowledge of current affairs. It illuminates the Presi- 
dent’s absence during the protracted negotiations of the bel- 
ligerant nations in France. The people of this Republic are 
entitled to the personal presence of their Executive. 

It is no answer to say that the swift steamship, the cables, 
and telegrams do eliminate distance. They have not eliminated 
national boundaries and the limifations upon the sovereignty 
of their majesties and respective rulers. If he can communi- 
cate so readily with his Washington office and his people While 
in Paris, then his agents in Paris could as readily communicate. 
with him if he remained in Washington by these same physical 
agencies. It is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 

The absence of many weeks in a distant land is so repugnant 
to the exercise of his great powers as to justify the passage of 
this resolution. 

I will state that a Representative from Illinois [Mr. RODEN- 
BERG] in the House yesterday introduced the same resolution, 
except that it does not declare the office vacant, but it does 
declare during the interim that the powers and duties during 
the President's absence in a foreign country shall devolve upon 
the Vice President, to be exercised until the President shall 
return to the jurisdiction and territory of the United States. 

By this resolution Congress supplies a statutory definition of 
presidential “inability” so as to make it incumbent upon the 
Vice President to qualify, assume, and discharge executive 
duties. He therefore ceases to be the presiding officer of this 
body and does become the actual President until another one is 
duly elected in 1920 and inaugurated the 4th of March, 1921. 
This secures the public welfare and private right from an in- 
terregnum and cessation of executive functions, and no other 
construction will do so. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I have submitted the question 
involved in this discussion and in the resolution to Hannis Tay- 
lor, who is a well-known authority on constitutional law, and, 
have received from Lim an opinion that deals specifically with 
this question at some length. It is a closely reasoned, strong 
examination of the question and so illuminating I ask, without 
reading, to have it printed as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. It is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Wasuinaton, D. C., 
November 30, 1918. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator SHERMAN: You have requested me, as a 
student of American constitutional law, to give an opinion on 
the following question: 

Will the absence of the President in Europe create the “ in- 
ability to discharge the powers and duties of said office” con- 
templated in Article II. section 10, of the Constitution, which 
provides that in case of the removal of the President from 
office or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of said office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President, and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the 
President and Vice President, declaring what officer shall then 
act as President and such officer shall act accordingly until the 
disability be removed, or a President shall be elected ”? 

I answer as follows: The first legislation by Congress, giving 
effect to the provision of the Constitution in question, was the 
act of March 1, 1792, expressly repealed by the presidential 
succession act of January 19, 1886, which, together with Article 
II, section 1, now governs the entire subject. 

The statute and the constitutional provision must be con- 
strued together under that elementary rule which provides that 
constitutional prohibitions arising by necessary implication out 
of the fundamental law are just as effective as those arising in 
express terms. In restating that principle in Ex parte Yar- 
brough, Mr. Justice Miller said, in construing the Constitution 
of the United States, “that what is implied is as much a part 
of the instrument as what is expressed.” 

It is a gross error to assume that the President is not com- 
manded by the Constitution never to go beyond the territorial 
limits of the United States. The very nature of his office and 
the supreme duties annexed to it command the President never 
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to depart, certainly when Congress is in session. There is no 
express prohibition directed either to the Senate or to the 
House of Representatives commanding them not to go abroad 
and hold their sessions there. The same implied and self- 
evident prohibition is directed to the President never to go 
abroad at any time. Such prohibition necessarily enters into 
the very nature of the office itself, which is an unprecedented 
and unique creation. 

In describing the motives that governed the convention of 
1787, when creating the presidential office, Sir Henry Maine 
said that “the figure they had before them was not a general- 
ized English king, nor an abstract constitutional monarch; it 
was no anticipation of Queen Victoria but George III himself 
whom they took for their model.” With that powerful figure 
before them the tonventon vested in the President of the United 
States more than executive power; it made him an integral 
part of the National Legislature. Without his personal ap- 
proval or rejection, no act of Congress can become a law, with 
the one exception to be hereafter noted. 

Article I, section 7, clause 2, of the Constitution expressly 
provides that “every bill when it shall have passed the House 
of Representatives and Senate shall, before it becomes a law, 
be presented to the President of the United States,“ who is 
expected to be present at the seat of government to act upon it 
in person. That he can not abdicate the duty or delegate it to 
another is put beyond all question. by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in La Abra Silver Mining Co. against United 
State (175 U. S., 423). It is the settled law of this Re- 
public, long defined by the Federal courts, that an act of Con- 
gress can not, with a single exception, be made the law of the 
land until the actual and physical placing of the President’s 
signature on the document presented to him by the two Houses 
for that purpose. 

If the President approves the bill, the Constitution directs 

him to sign it; if he dees not approve it, the Constitution makes 
it his duty to return it with his objections to the House in which 
it originated. And a further and vital provision is that in case 
the President does not return the bill within 10 days after 
presentation it becomes a law in the same manner as though 
he had signed it. After the bill has become a law the Statutes 
of the United States make it the duty of the Secretary of State 
to “forthwith” file the law as soon as possible and to give 
publicity to it. Thus it is as clear as a mathematical demon- 
stration that if both the President and Secretary of State, 
in open defiance of the Constitution, abdicate at the same mo- 
ment and go for a long sojourn in foreign lands while Congress 
is in session the lawmaking power of this Government is at an 
end until the vacuum can be filled. 
_ In view of that grave contingency every precaution was taken 
in the presidential succession act of 1886 to make an inter- 
regnum in the presidential office impossible. In commenting 
upon the menacing conditions that made that act a necessity, 
President Wilson, in his “ History of the American People.” has 
said: “There had been such a season while Mr. Arthur was 
President. There had been an anxious summer when, had 
death or serious disability overtaken him, there would have 
been no one to take up the duties of the chief officer of the 
Nation. Another season of the same sort came during the very 
first year of Mr. Cleveland’s presidency. Mr. Hendricks, who 
had been chosen Vice President with Mr. Cleveland, died in 
November, 1885, and there was a brief interval during which 
there was no one between the President and a legal lapse of 
the presidential functions. At its first session, therefore, the 
Congress which had been chosen at the time of Mr. Cleveland’s 
election passed an act which placed the heads of the executive 
departments in the line of succession in the order of the crea- 
tion of their several offices.” And yet, in open defiance of his 
own unanswerable exposition, the President, without any ex- 
cuse, is preparing to abdicate his high office and to impose upon 
himself an “inability to discharge the powers and duties of 
said office,’ and, more, to take along with him the Secretary of 
State, who is second in the line of succession which the act 
defines. 

T have said without any excuse whatever,“ because the going 
of the President himself to the peace congress as a mere delegate 
violates not only the Constitution of his own country but a basic 
and elementary rule of international law and diplomacy, which 
decrees that no chief of state must appear in person in such an 
assembly. In obedience to that rule Great Britain, France, and 
Italy will send not their chiefs of state but their first ministers, 
The President will therefore degrade the dignity of his high 
office and humiliate the American people in the presence of all 
Europe by appearing there in an unprecedented and unbecoming 
capacity. z 
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What right has he to say to the world by his acts that the 
American first minister, Mr. Lansing, who has been confirmed 
by the Senate as a competent Secretary of State, is unworthy to 
Stand in the congress as the peer of the first ministers of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, especially when he is to be supported 
by the brilliant and distinguished delegation chosen to accom- 
pany him? If he needs guidance in international law and 
diplomacy, the world-famous jurist, Col. House, will be there to 
advise and direct him. Besides, in creating the presidential 
office, the convention made it very plain that our Chief of State 
must at all times be carefully guarded against the insidious 
influences of foreign powers. Speaking on that subject in the 
convention, Mr. Madison said: “ Limited as the powers of the 
Executive are, it will be an object of great moment with the 
great rival powers of Europe who have American possessions 
to have at the head of our Government a man attached to their 
respective politics and interests.” 

At this critical moment when grave conflicts are impending 
between the interests of the American people and those of cer- 
tain all-powerful European States, the President should not be 
subjected to the seductive influences of pomp, pageantry, and 
adulation in the banquet halls of kings. He should remain here in 
touch with the sympathies and interests of the American people. 

As a practical illustration of the difficulties involved, let us 
suppose that after the President places himself beyond the 
limits of the territorial jurisdiction of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States he sends a nomination to the Senate 
for Secretary of the Treasury. A nomination is a continuing 
act which presupposes a legally acting President behind it. The 
moment he ceases to be such the nomination is automatically, 
withdrawn by operation of law. If the Senate then attempts 
to confirm a nomination not legally before it, the confirmation 
will be void and the vast transactions of the Treasury will be 
clouded at once with the taint of illegality. The President is 
about to throw a monkey wrench into a piece of delicately ad- 
justed constitutional machinery at a moment when it is run- 
ning at high pressure. 

In the presence of such an emergency, neither the Vice Presi- 
dent nor the Congress should falter in the discharge of the 
supreme duty imposed by the Constitution, which the American 
people do not consider “ obsolete.” So plain is the law upon 
the subject of the prohibition in question that, since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, no President has ever presumed to 
violate it. Excepting only one instance, when invading armies 
forced a momentary withdrawal, the executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments have been ever present at the seat of 
government ready to discharge all of their official functions. 
Therefore if the President, under evil advice, persists in his 
purpose at this critical moment to abdicate his office by absenting 
himself from the seat of government for an indefinite sojourn 
in foreign lands, while the Congress of which he is an integral 
part is in session, the fact that he has thus unlawfully put upon 
himself an “inability to discharge the powers and duties” of 
his office will be too plain for controversy. 

It will thus become the imperative duty of the Vice President 
to take the oath of office as President and to assume all the 
duties and responsibilities thereof. If he falters, it will be the 
plain duty of Congress to direct him to do so by a joint resolu- 
tion to that effect. And here the fact should be emphasized that 
neither the Constitution nor the presidential succession act makes 
any provision for a President of the United States pro tempore. 
After the Vice President has been sworn in as President he 
becomes such in the full sense of that term. No provision is 
made by law under which he can hand back the presidential 
office to his predecessor. If Vice President Marshall after he 
has become President as the law provides resigns or becomes 
subject to an “ inability,” the office will then pass on in the line 
which the presidential succession act defines. It will be entirely, 
beyond his power to transfer it to anyone else; that can be done 
by the law alone. And so it appears that our matchless Consti- 
tution is equal to all emergencies. 

With great respect, I remain, 

Sincerely, yours, HANNIS TAYLOR. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the newspapers have been 
full for the last two or three days of advertisement of a grand 
parade of tirades in opposition to President Wilson’s contem- 
plated visit to France and Great Britain. We were told that 
there was going to be a regular hurricane—perhaps an explosion 
of a voleano—and we have listened to the speech, or to the read- 
ing of the writing, rather, of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SuremMaNn]. That, I suppose, is the tornado and the volcano and 
the explosion which were to take place; and we are now left 
with the results. Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
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Amongst the complex concatenations of endless adjectives to 
which we have just listened I have failed to find any argument 
of any description. I find, upon the contrary, that the conten- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois violates the precedents of Presi- 
dents who have reigned if not ruled in this country hitherto, or, 
to use a true American term, have presided in this country 
hitherto. 

Now, Mr. President, in no true sense does the President of the 
United States personify the sovereignty of the American Re- 
public any more than a Senator does or a Member of the House 
of Representatives. They are a part of the representatives of 
the sovereignty, which is the people. So all of this talk about a 
President losing the sovereign power while he goes abroad is 
absolute nonsense, and in using the word“ nonsense ” I mean no 
disrespect to the Senator from Illinois. There are behind him 
men wiser than he who are making the same mistake, if it be a 
mistake, who are at any rate making the same contention, 
whether they know better or not. 

Mr. President, a king represents the sovereignty of his king- 
dom, An emperor represents the sovereignty of his empire. 
Yet the entire history of the world is full of visits of kings to 
other kingdoms, of emperors to other empires, and to kingdoms, 
and even to republics, It never was contended for one minute 
that one of them lost the sovereignty of his country or his own 
official status by making a trip of that sort. . 

Now, that is not all. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] made a correction a moment ago about George Wash- 
ington, I believe it was, and said that he went to Rhode Island 
after Rhode Island had come into the Republic. That is true. 
It is also true that he passed through Rhode Island on his way 
to Boston before Rhode Island came into the Republic. It is 
also true that Mr. Roosevelt went down on his way to the 
Panama Zone, which does belong to us and is under our juris- 
diction, and after he got there he was upon American soil, but 
on his way he stopped at towns in the Panama Republic, which 
was foreign soil. It is also true that Mr. Taft went into Canada 
and was there absent several days; I do not remember how 
long; a gentleman in the cloakroom told me this morning he 
thought 10 days, but I do not remember. It is also true, as the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smrnl remembers, that Mr. Taft 
went into Mexico and was absent in Mexico quite a time. It 
is also true that not even a Democrat antagonizing Roosevelt 
or Taft ever raised the question that that constituted inability. 

Now, Mr. President, contrary to the opinion of a great many 
men who live now, the fathers who wrote this Constitution were 
men of tolerably good sense. They were men who excited the 
admiration of Gladstone; they were men who excited the admi- 
ration even of Napoleon Bonaparte, with all his war madness; 
they were men who received the praise even of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, of Frederick the Great, who was the greatest of- the 
Hohenzollerns, and the only really great Hohenzollern. If they 
had wanted to say that absence from the territorial limits of 
the United States constituted an inability, they would have 
said so. If they had wanted to say that absence from the terri- 
torial limits of the United States constituted a temporary or 
permanent vacation of the office, they would have said so. They 
were not such asses that they did not foresee that sort of a 
possibility, even if they did not regard it as a probability. 

They tried to take care of the future for the sake of the 
‘American people, and we haye found that the Constitution is a 
thing that has thus far taken care of us and is very much supe- 
rior to any form of bolshevism or any form of autocracy in the 
world. To say that they would have regarded a temporary 
absence from the United States to make a couple of speeches 
in Canada or to run down to Mexico and exchange courtesies 
with Diaz as constituting an inability to discharge the duties 
of the Presidency, or as a vacation of the office of the Presidency, 
and that they did not provide for it beforehand, is to accuse them 
of being veritable fools; and whatever else they were, George 
Washington was not a fool, Benjamin Franklin was not one, 
James Madison was not one, Witherspoon was not one, nor were 
any of these other men. 

Kings, Emperors, Presidents, all have left the territory under 
the jurisdiction of thelr Governments and not one of them in the 
entire history of the world has ever been deprived of his official 
functions because of that reason, except when a revolution took 
place in his absence, when, indeed, for the most part, the ab- 
sence was really due to flight for fear of revolution that was 
anticipated. Not one has been deprived of his official functions 
for such a reason in the whole history of the world. Parturiunt 
montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

Mr. President, this endless concatenation of complex adjec- 
tives somehow does not sound to me like the Senator from Illi- 
nois; it does not sound to me as if he were willing to be guilty 
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of the sort of utterances that he has just pronounced. He read 
his speech, of course, and read it with good emphasis; read it 
in fine style, as he usually does, and with a degree of acting that 
made it funny at times, even when the Senator was seeking to 
be serious, and still funnier at other times when he was not 
seeking to be serious. 

I doubt if any real lawyer, any real publicist, any real man 
of real common sense believes that Woodrow Wilson is doing 
anything wrong or unconstitutional, at any rate, when he is 
going to France. Gentlemen may bark and gentlemen may try, 
to bite try to bite,” I say; they can not bite; they may bark— 
but this war has produced some few great men—Clemenceau, 
“the Tiger”; Foch, the strategist; Joffre, the fighter; Haig, 
the Scotchman, with the Scotchman’s persistency and hanging 
on; Rawlinson, the English bulldog; Allenby, the deliverer of 
Jerusalem; our own Pershing; David Lloyd George, broad- 
minded, philanthropic, true to democratic instincts; Woodrow. 
Wilson, last but not least. 

I warn gentlemen now that they can not tear either one of 
them down, now after this war is over and has been won, from 
the pedestal on which humanity has placed them. The worst 
they can do is to bark, and their bark will not even annoy to any, 
very great extent. z 3 

The President of the United States knows that it is better for 
him to have a heart-to-heart talk with Clemenceau; that it is 
better for him to have a heart-to-heart talk with David Lloyd 
George; that it is better for him to have a heart-to-heart talk 
with the premicr of Italy and with King Albert, the noblest soul 
that this war has produced, and find out the facts and the 
essential feeling of their respective peoples, which must not be 
defiled by them or us. Does he think that Mr. Wilson has got 
to communicate, then, every morning before breakfast with the 
august Senator from Illinois or the equally august Senator from 
Mississippi and have a debate about every point touched upon 
by him and them here in the Senate every day down to the 
boundary between Czecho-Slavia and Jugo-Slavia? Does not 
the Senator from Illinois know as well as I do that the President 
knows that the most important thing is to have harmony and 
to have as much of it beforehand as possible and as little of 
difference to be discussed afterwards as possible? Does the 
Senator imagine that the President ought to stay here and in- 
struct his delegates to do this and to do that and to do the other 
thing, regardless of our allies and in ignorance himself of what 
they have to say in reply, or to cable to the public their differ- 
ences before by mutual concession they are happily settled? 

Mr. SHERMAN. He has been doing it all the time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, he has not had any delegates over 
there thus far, and, by the way, he has not instructed the 
Senator from Ilinois, and if he had and the Senator had obeyed 
his instructions, he would have been much wiser. [Laughter 
and applause in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. This is the last 
warning of the Chair to the galleries. ‘They must stop their 
manifestations. The Chair instructs the sergeants at arms at the 
doors that if applause or any other manifestation occurs in the 
galleries the galleries must be cleared. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in addition to that, ladies 
and gentlemen in the galleries, I desire to say that applause 
always bothers me; that it always worries me. 

Does the Senator from Illinois imagine that the President 
does not know that heart-to-heart talks with the other great 
men whom this war has developed—without taking it for 
granted now that the President regards himself as a great 
man; I merely so regard him; but my opinion is not worth 
more than that of the Senator from Illinois, and the Senator 
from Illinois regards himself, perhaps as most Senators do, 
as a greater man than Woodrow Wilson—but supposing he is 
right; the President is here; he occupies the position; he must 
act; and wanting to act, the more ignorant he is, as the Senator 
assumes him to be, the more he ought to want to confer with 
these great men and to find out from them what ought to be done. 
A President is to a large extent like a king; he is subject to the 
information that people choose to give him, and he is, there- 
fore, very frequently misled, as old Ulysses Grant was, as you 
remember, very many times; as George Washington was by the 
whisperings of New England Federalists. 

Then, what is there more reasonable than for the President 
to want to go to France and to say, Mr. Clemenceau, you are 
the premier of the Republic of France, and I am the President 
of the United States; you are Clemenceau and I am Wilson. 
Let us see what the actual situation is as you understand it, 
and then please listen to me and catch it as I understand it. 
I do not want to stay back in America and instruct my dele- 
gates by cablegrams to insist upon this or insist upon that, or 
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die in the trench with this proposition or that, for France may 
not want it, or Italy may not want it, or England may not want 
it; and, above all things in the world, the most important thing 
now is harmony in details and in general essentials, so that we 
may not make asses of ourselves, as the republics and kingdoms 
in the Balkans did after they had whipped the Turk. 

“If we leave it merely to messengers, if we leave it merely to 
people who are to be instructed by cablegrams, with all of the 
errors that may occur of misinterpretation and misconstruction, 
there is a danger of our fighting one another.” ‘Then, what be- 
comes of the dream of peace? What becomes of the pariia- 
ment of man”? What becomes of the “federation of the 
world”? What becomes of the dream of the poets and the 
vision of the seers? 

“Let us get together now. It is true,’ the President may 
say, “I have the Senate behind me; it must later on be con- 
sulted; its voice is potential.” “It is true, Lloyd George, that 
you have the House of Commons behind you; it must later on 
be consulted; its voice is, as Blackstone said, omnipotent; it 
can do anything except turn a man into a woman or a woman 
into a man; it can do anything that can be done by law; and, 
Mr. Clemenceau, you must also consult with the French Assem- 
bly, but in the meanwhile let us try to get together; let the row 
not begin between us,” 

Then up jumps some Senator and says, “Oh, yes; but every 
morning he ought to cable to us and tell us that about half an 
hour ago Clemenceau said so and so, and David Lloyd George 
said this and that, and I said this, and I want the American 
Senate and the American people to stand behind me.“ That 
would be the conduct of an egotist, a megalomaniac, but it would 
mot be the conduct of a man who lacks confidence in himself 
every now and then, as I know this President does. Somebody 
told me once that now and then he lacked confidence in the ac- 
curacy of his own judgment, and I said, “ Every man of good 
sense does; they are only asses who do not.“ Somebody told me 
that he changed his opinion several times about several things, 
and my reply was along the same line. Every man of sense does; 
nobody but a fool does not. Men change, and their opinions 
and conclusions change with changed conditions. Nobody but 
a lawyer in a law case or a politician hunting office or a fool 
without any sense ever paid much attention to consistency. 

If I should say to the Senator from Nebraska that he ex- 
pressed a certain opinion four years ago and he is expressing 
a different one now, his probable answer as an honest man would 
be, “ Well, if I expressed the opinion four years ago, I expressed 
it because I thought it was right then, and if I am expressing a 
different opinion now I am expressing it because I think I am 
right now.” 

Oh, Mr. President, this newspaper advertisement- of the way 
they were going to fall all over Woodrow Wilson, starting from 
Illinois and winding up in Massachusetts, I believe, or all around 
the country, with a little help from the intermediate territory! 
And the first exhibition they made of themselves—what was it? 
They went over to the House the other day to listen to the Prest- 
dent make an address with a sort of gentlemen's understanding 
that they were not to applaud him—they did not know what he 
Was going to say, but there was a sort of gentlemen’s under- 
standing that they were not to applaud him. He had hurt their 
feelings by saying that he thought the Democrats ought to be 
elected to office. ~ 

Why, did you not know he was a Democrat, and did not the 
American people know it when they elected him? Do you con- 
tend that Grant or McKinley or Taft or any cf the other Presi- 
dents did not regard themselves as chiefs of their party? Do 
you not know that every President has done so except George 
Washington, and that the only reason why George Washington's 
second administration failed was because he did not belong to 
any party, and therefore did not have any steady cohort to fight 
for what he thought was right and had nothing but volunteers 
in every little engagement? The hypocrisy of charging Wood- 
row Wilson with a great crime because he wants Democrats 
elected to office! Even that objection was not well founded, 
because when he found men upon his own side who were not 
true to the war and true to the ideals of the war his word went 
out against them just as significantly as it went out in favor of 
democracy generally, 

What would he have been if he had been elected as a Democrat 
and had not been a Democrat? He would have been a hypocrite, 
would he not? Are you going to vote for any man asa Republican 
candidate for the Presidency and make him President later on 
that you do not think is going to stand by the tenets, the tra- 
ditions, and the ideals of the Republican Party? You know you 
are not. So far as I am concerned, I have no apology to make 
for the President because he is 2 Democrat. If I had had the 
slightest doubt of his Democracy, I never would have voted 


for him. Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus!“ Going 
all the way, I reckon, from the remote West plumb to New 
England, where the Brahmins live! I reckon some of you 
have forgotten that John Adams was a Federalist. I guess 
some of you have forgotten that Andrew Jackson was n Demo- 
crat and never made any shame of it. Some of you on the 
other side think that you beat the President. You did not beat 
the President. The people beat the Democratic Party in the 
last election. Do you know why? Because your party, taking 
it upon the percentage basis, had been truer to the war than 
we had—and when I say “we,” I mean my party. 

We had men in the other wing of this Capitol, and we had 
men here calling themselves Democrats, and several of them in 
high position of committee vantage, that were sticking the Presi- 
dent every chance they got with a fine Italian dagger. I have. 
come to the conclusion that the American people put you in office 
in these two Houses because they thought maybe you could be 
more safely trusted to stand behind the President than a lot of our 
fellows could be. That may be an error, but that is my opinion, 
because I have found a good many Mississippi Democrats talk- 
ing that way, even Mississippi Democrats, who never voted any 
other ticket than the Democratic ticket and would not do so to 
save their lives. But we had got rid of these traitors. The 
people ought to have known that we would get rid of them. 

And now, Mr. President, I imagine the difficulty the Senator 
from Illinois will have, together with all of the wiser men 
behind him, who are going to spend the next two weeks attack- 
ing Woodrow Wilson, if they can manage to get the time—and 
I suppose they will—I imagine the difficulty they will have in 
persuading the old Indiana Democrat in the Vice President's 
chair that he should qualify as President of the United States 
while Woodrow Wilson is in Europe having heart-to-heart talks 
with Clemenceau and David Lioyd George. You know you might 
just as well have tried that on me, if I had happened to be Vice 
President. You know that sort of camouflage does not go. 

You know the American people do not misunderstand it, They 
know it is blind partisan hate, malice, and uncharity. AN in 
the world you have got to do is to give yourselves two weeks’ 
rope, and at the end of two weeks of unlimited rope the Ameri- 
can people will have spotted you, and there will be enough of 
them getting religion and going on the mourners bench and 
confessing before God and man that they made an awful mis- 
take in the vote they cast at the last election, to render the 
next presidential election secure, unless you happen to get a 
military hero and we do not, and if that should happen God only 
knows what will become of us. 

Mr. President, I believe in loyalty to a cause when it is a 
good cause, to a man when he is a good man and a strong man 
and an able man. I have never taken shame to myself for 
loyalty to any of the great men that I have ever known. I have 
taken pride to myself that I trusted them rather than my own 
judgment at various times. Whatever else this war has re- 
sulted in it has resulted in proving in Woodrow Wilson's case 
that a prophet is not without honor save in his own country, and 
not altogether without honor eyen there. He is so much greater, 
he is so much wiser, he is so much longer visioned, he is so 
much gentler visioned than the men who think they are making 
political capital by attacking him that there is no comparison. 

This Republic has furnished five great Presidents, and he is 
one of the five. And your children and your grandchildren, in 
spite of what you have heard to-day, with all its endless concat- 
enation of complex and senseless adjectives a I’Iiinois, will be 
taught in the history bocks by the school-teachers in your own 
State and in your own party to revere and honor him. He is not 
with a Scotch name and a Scotch jaw for nothing, and he is not 
afraid of anything; and he does not go around bragging about 
not being afraid, either. He is going to do what he thinks is right, 
not only for America but for the world; and he is going to try 
to get out of this, if he can, by heart-to-heart talks with Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau and the Italian premier and the Belgian 
King and the balance of them, a comparatively permanent and 
a just peace and, if possible, a league of nations to preserve the 
peace of the world. 

Now and then somebody tells me: “ That is all impracticable, 
and you can not have it.” Why not? I suspect that when the 
first man started and told people that they had to stop their 
private rows and quit killing one ancther and go to a court of 
justice and settle their difficulties that somebody else said: 
“Oh, well, that is all humanitarian and all that, buf there is 
no sense in it, and it can not be done. Sherman will not put 
his weapon up, and Williams will not ‘bury his club’”; but Sher- 
man and Williams did, after a while. They tell me that you 
would “have to have the whole civilized world agree to it.” I 
say no. I say-that the allied nations alone can agree to this in 


the treaty of peace: “ Hereafter we will declare beyond the pale 
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of civilization any civilized country that dares make war upon 
another without having previously offered to leave the question 
in controversy to a fair and impartial arbitrament; and if any 
country will do it, that country will be declared beyond the 
pale of civilization. We will cut off her traffic and her travel 
on the high seas and, as far as we can, by land. We will 
put the construction of sea power on her; and the minute 
she quits the path of insanity and comes back into the broad 
path of civilization, quits making the war to which we ob- 
jected, then we will let her join this alliance, too, if she sin- 
cerely wills consent and repentance.” We will go further; we 
will say that after we have declared a nation like that to be 
beyond the pale of civilization, we will not only cut off its traffic 
and its travel upon the high seas, and upon land as far as we 
can, but we will declare it to be “the enemy of mankind,” and 
we will make united war against it. 

You never see the force of the constable and the sheriff be- 
hind the justice of the peace or the circuit court, except when 
he opens court and declares it adjourned; but everybody knows 
it is there, and, ns a consequence, nobody defies it, or at least 
nobody but a very reckless man. And so in this agreement you 
will not have to whip the country that wants to get beyond the 
pale of civilization, because it will not get there. It will be 
afraid to try. Even Hohenzollern would have been afraid to go 
into this war if he had known the civilized world was going to 

face him. 

“Oh, well,” you tell me, “but maybe Italy will not agree; 
maybe France will not agree; maybe Japan will not agree; 
maybe Roumania has private irons in the fire; maybe Serbia 
has, so that you can not get her to join in the agreement.” I 
tell you that the two English-speaking races by themselves can 
do it. We have the sea power of the world. Great Britain has 
just demonstrated what sea power amounts to—constriction, 
throat-grappling, starvation if necessary, deprivation of raw 
materials, deprivation of industrial life, control of overseas 
traffic and travel. These United States have the second largest 
navy in the world, and before many years roll around we will 
have the largest. I tell you that if nobody else goes into the 
league of nations except the English-speaking races, the great 
confederacy of States here, the great confederacy of Provinces 
over there, Great Britain, Scotland, Wales, Ireland—except the 
Sinn Feiners, who amount to practically nothing—the Canadians, 
the Australians, the New Zealanders, the South Africans, the 
most loyal of all Britain’s Provinces, because she acted most 
magnanimously toward them, they and we, with our law, our 
language, and our courage and resources on land and at sea, 
are enough. 

By our sea power, by our control of raw material, by our 
control of the economic resources of the world, such as iron 
and copper out In your country, gold farther Northwest, and 
cotton down South, without which nobody can exist, we alone, 
if the balance of the world will not come into it, can agree that 
any civilized nation that makes war upon another without first 
either agreeing or offering to leave the question in controyersy 
to fair and impartial arbitrament shall be outside of the pale 
of civilization and our enemy, and that their travel and traffic 
upon the high seas shall be terminated, that their access to raw 
materials shall be terminated. We two—Republic and Em- 
pire—alone can bring about the peace of the world for a hundred 
years if we have the courage to try. : 

That is what Wilson has gone to Europe to try to consum- 
mate—the dream of poets, the vision of prophets, the heart-wish 
of good men and good women for a thousand years—peace, honor- 
able peace, permanent peace, just peace ; just even to our enemies, 
but not overmerciful to them, because in order to be just they 
must pay retribution. David Lloyd George says that they must 
account for what they have stolen and what they have taken, 
and, as far as possible—although it is not possible to measure it 
in money—for what they have murdered and what they have 
raped. But all the same, a just peace, leaving to every lan- 
guage on this globe the right to homologate itself with the 
nationality, so that the Czecho-Slavs and the Jugo-Slavs and 
the Serbians may go together; the Poles, whether in Prussia 
or Russia or Austria, may flock together ; Schleswig, stolen from 
Denmark, may go back to Denmark; Alsace and Lorraine may 
go to France; Roumania may be independent, with the Rou- 
manians in Bessarabia and Transylvania; all of that. Those 
are details that Wilson does not propose to handle by himself. 

What would you think of Mr. Wilson if he should send word 
by cablegram to the French and English and Belgian and 
Serbian authorities of the demands that he made, instead of 
going over there and saying it to one another in heart-to-heart 
talks and by mutual concession arriving at unity of purpose and 
harmony of action? Is there one of you who does not believe 
he is doing the best he knows how, even if you think he is a 


fool and unfit to be a member of this august body, as not many of 
you do? Is there one of you who does not really think in the 
bottom of your heart that he is doing the best he can? Is there 
one of you who thinks he is guided by a dishonest purpose? 
Is there one of you who thinks that he is motived by an un- 
patriotic purpose? Is there one of you who thinks he deserves 
the adjectives that have been poured out on his defenseless 
head this morning? I do not believe the utterer of them does. 
Whatever else he may be, however much you may dislike him, 
however much he may have disagreed with some of you on 
this side about patronage and other things and some of you 
on the other side about political principles, there is not one of 
you that will go to your bedside to-night and tell God in secret 
converse that you believe that he is either unpatriotic or dis- 
honest or that he has any purpose in the world except not only, 
the good of the American Republic but the general welfare of 
the civilized world. 

Why bark at him all the time? Are you barking at him with 
the idea that it will damage him? It will not. You are digging 
your own graves when you try to dig his. If you bark at him with 
the idea that it is going to help you, it will not. Now, whenever 
you find him making a mistake, call attention to it; call attention 
from the housetops; call his attention, amongst others. My per- 
sonal experience with him has been that he is the quickest man 
to correct an error that ever I came into official contact with 
when he finds out that it is an error, when he is convinced of it. 
He is as stubborn as he can be until he is convinced. 

There we are—Clemenceau representing France; Lloyd George 
representing Great Britain, who went to his people to find out 
whether they wanted him to continue to represent them or not, 
as doubtless Wilson would if he could do it under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. There are certain personal selfish 
British, certain personal selfish French motives, that this coun- 
try, unconcerned with any territorial or monetary advantage, 
is divorced from. We want to have all of the influence we can 
over there with them to bring about a permanent and just 
peace; as nearly as possible “a parliament of man and a federa- 
tion of the world”; and what are you doing here? Weakening 
your own agent every day, throwing adjectives at his head, 
accusing him virtually of idiocy, of un-Americanism—weaken- 
ing him in the council, so that if you can help it America shall 
not predominate, but somebody else will. 

What do you want to do it for? Will it help your children? 
Will it help your grandchildren? Will it help the American 
Republic? Will it help democracy in the world? Will it help 
civilization from one pole to the other, as near to either pole as 
civilization stretches? You know it will not. 

What is the next Presidency of the United States compared 
with what we may do in this war? I stood upon this floor six 
months ago, I believe, or eight, and I said that if the blackest 
Republican ran against the best Democrat that ever existed, 
and that Democrat had not supported this war from beginning 
to end and the Republican had, I would vote for the Republican. 
I was accused of partisanship for making that statement. As 
a matter of fact, it was the most extremely unpartisan utter- 
ance that could be made by anybody. 

Oh, the iron hand in the velvet glove; protestations of fair- 
ness; constitutionality coming from the party that never re- 
spected the Constitution 10 years of its existence, that was born 
defying it—to wit, the fugitive slave law, that was then a part 
of it—that continued to defy it after the war as well as during 
it! All at once, nicely caught with the little complexities of 
constitutional toilet arrangements, cosmetics upon the face, 
chiefly, you try to make a scapegoat out of Wilson. 

Well, you can not make a scapegoat out of anybody that is 
not a goat to start with, and especially not if he is wiser than 
the man who attacks him is—and frequently he is; not always; 
of course never when a Senator attacks him. Of course, when 
a Senator attacks anybody he is being attacked by a sort of a 
German superman; almost an American Hohenzollern, that is 
capable of everything wise and nothing foolish, not even an 
utterance accidentally. 

I want to leave you this thought: How is all this going to hurt 
him? How is it going to help you? How is it going to help 
your posterity? How is it going to help the American Republic? 
How is it going to help American influence in Europe? How is 
it going to accomplish any good end of any description for the 
purposes of civilization or democracy or humanity? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 4637. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. j 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I avail myself for a second, 
not holding the morning hour to have concluded, to give notice 
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that I will address the Senate, with the Senate's permission, 


on Friday morning after the close of the morning business on 


the subject of the proposed league of nations for peace. 
PAYMENT TO HON. CHRISTIE BENET, 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I desire to report back 
favorably, without amendment, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, resolution 
No. 363, and I ask to have it considered at this time. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. That may be done with the understand- 
ing that the unfinished business will not be displaced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to y from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the benito: to the Hon, Christie Benet the sum of 

79, being the compensation of a Senator of the United States for 
7 days—November 6 to December 2, 1918, both dates inclusive—during 
which he served as Senator from the State of Seuth Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I object to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution. I should like to ask the Senator re- 
porting the resolution to make a little inquiry before he brings 
it up again. I understand that the Senator elect from the State 
has been paid the salary from the date of the election. Under 
the Constitution the term of Senator Benet expired on the day 
of the election of his successor.. Therefore I doubt very much 
if he is entitled to this extra salary. Surely Congress will not 
pay a double salary during that time. If the Senator elect has 
not been paid, then there might be favorable action upon the 
resolution, but personally I shall object to its consideration until 
we ean get the facts in the case. 

Mr. THOMPSON. This is simply a fayorable report from the 
committee on the resolution. ` 
Mr. CURTIS. It is not the question of a favorable report. 
Nr. THOMPSON. I will state in reply to my distinguished 
colleague that we have a very striking example in the State 
of Kansas, and one very much in point. The same situation 
arose when the distinguished Senator came to the Senate in 
place of Senator Benson. He drew the salary in the interim, 
the same as in this instance, as I am informed; and this, I am 
told by all the older Senators, has been the universal custom 
in the Senate in a situation of this kind. I have numerous 
precedents, and it has never been questioned before that I know 
of. I have no interest in the matter except to do justice to a 
Senator who has served in the Senate without pay and to do 
justice to his State. Of course, if my colleague objects, the 
resolution will simply go to the calendar and can be taken up 
and disposed of as the Senate sees fit at the proper time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Senator Benson did draw the salary until 
I took the oath; that was the old practice. Before the Constitu- 
tion was amended, a Senator was appointed to serve until his 
successor was elected and qualified. I was elected by the legis- 
lature in 1907. I was not elected until the 23d day of January, 
and I took my seat in the Senate on the 29th of January. But 
under the Constitution as it now is, with the constitutional 
amendment with regard to the election of United States Sena- 
tors, a newly elected Senator to fill an unexpired term is en- 
titled to his office and entitled to pay from the day he is elected. 
That question has not been decided and there are no precedents 
sinee the adoption of the constitutional amendment. 

I am informed that the financial elerk or the Secretary has 
been notified that the new Senators are entitled to their pay 
from the date of the election. If that is so and this resolution 
is adopted Mr. Benet will be paid for time for which the newly 
elected Senator has been paid. I do not think the Senate wants 
to set a precedent of that kind. 

I will state to the Senator from Kansas that Senator Benson 
drew his pay until the 29th of January, 1907, and your humble 
servant drew the pay from the 29th of January, 1907. There 
was no double payment during the time. 

I object to the consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the resolution goes to 
the calendar. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Colt France enderson 

Bankhead Cummins Frelinghuysen Hitchcock 

Beckham Curtis Gay obnson, Cal 

Borah Dill m Gronna Johnson, S. Dak. 

Calder d Hale Jones, N. Mex. 
riain Fletcher Harding Jones, Wi 


01 Va. Pomerene Sutherland 
Kendrick —— 4 nsdell Swanson 
Kenyon Myers Robinson A Thomas 
2 Nelson Saulsbury »* Thompson 
Kirby New Shafroth ‘Townsend 
Knox Norris Sheppard ammell 
La Follette Overman Sh Underwood 

Smith, Ariz. Var 
Penrose Smith, Ga. 
M ber Phelan Smith, Mi Warren j 
McKellar Pittman Smoot Watson 
McLean Poindexter Spencer Williams 
Martin, Ky. 0 Wolcott a, 


Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
Saws] is absent on account of illness. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on 
account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenprick in the chair), 
Seventy-six Senators having answered to their names, there is a 
quorum present. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that on 
the next legislative day, immediately after the close of the morn- 
ing business, I will submit some remarks upon the subject of the 
league of nations and incidentally upon the resolution sub- 


| mitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I ask for a vote on the pending amend- 
ment. My understanding is that that is the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, before amendments, partic- 
ularly those that may be regarded as of primary importance, 
are yoted upon, I desire to discuss what I conceive to be the 
merits of the pending bill, and to explain the provisions of the 
substitute which I have offered therefor. With the permission 
of the Senate, I should like to ask the chairman who has charge 
of the bill how many members of the committee approved the 
measure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Practically all. One or two said they 
would like to offer amendments. The Senator from Iowa [Mr, 
Cumauns], I think, is the only one who reserved that right. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall offer an amendment to the bill some 
time before the final vote is taken. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, in discussing the bill [ 
want to state preliminarily that I am in hearty sympathy with 
the purpose to adopt some system of retirement. It was my 
privilege to be a member of the Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment for a number of years, and for two years to pre- 
side over the committee. The committee then prepared a bill 
which was reported to the Senate, and which is the same bill 
I have given notice I would offer at the proper time as a substi- 
tute for the bill now pending before the Senate. 

I think that everyone who has given attention to the subject 
of the civil service not only in Washington but throughout the 
country must recognize the fact that there are a large number of 
superannuated employees in the service who are rendering little, 
if any, service for the stipend they now receive, but who have 
given long service to the country, and who it would be almost 
cruel to sever from the service without making some provision 
for them. When I say this I am not unmindful of the fact that 
some of these employees have not been faithful servants. I as- 
sume that the most of them have been, and I am going to discuss 
this subject on that theory. 

I hope that before this Congress adjourns there will be some 
legislation upon this subject for the relief of the superannuated 
employees in the civil service. But, Mr. President, I must con- 
fess my very great disappointment with the bill which has been 
presented by the committee. While I am not a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet, I offer the prediction that if it is adopted it 
will prove not only unsatisfactory to the public, but it will 
prove more than unsatisfactory to the employees themselves. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. POMERENB. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator understands that the repre- 
sentatives of all the employees’ associations signified their ap- 
proval of the pending measure? 


Mr. POuERENE. I have heard the Senator make that state- 
ment half a dozen times, and I challenge the statement that 
the measure meets with the approval of the employees in the 
country generally. I have seen no evidence of it in the hearings 
save and except that certain representatives have come here 
and said that it had been submitted and it met their approval. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that is the whole question, I do | Two and one-half per cent is $30. If by his own ability and by 


not know of anything else to go by except what they represent. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will bear with me I think 
I can demonstrate that fact to the satisfaction of some Senators 
at least. 

Mr. President, let us for a brief time analyze the bill as it is 
presented. In the first place, in section 1 it divides the em- 
ployees into two classes, those who will be retired at 68, and the 
city and rural letter carriers and railway mail clerks, who shall 
be eligible for retirement at 65 years. 

Section 2 divides these employees into four classes, Class A 
embraces those who have served for a period of 30 years or more; 
class B those who have served for a period of 25 years or more 
but less than 80; class © those who have served for 20 years or 
more and less than 25; class D those who have served for 15 
years or more but less than 20 years. The annuity provided in 
the bill for employees in class A is 50 per cent of the employee’s 
average annual salary for 10 years next preceding the date of 
his retirement, with the proviso that no annuity shall be in 
excess of $600 per year. I should like Senators to recognize 
the inequalities in this classification. In class B, 40 per cent of 
the salary, but it shall in no case exceed $540; class C shall 
receive 30 per cent of the average annual basic salary for the 
10 years next preceding the date on which he or she retires, but 
their annuity shall in no case exceed $480; and class D shall 
receive 25 per cent of the salary for the last 10 years preceding 
their retirement, but in no case shall they receive more than 
$420. 

Senators wiil see that under these provisions a man or woman 
who has worked 19 years gets no greater pension than the one 
who has worked 15 years. The one who has worked 20 years 
will get $60 per year annuity more than the one who has worked 
19 years. The same variation exists in each of the classes to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. President, this bill is based upon the so-called half-and- 
half plan. Bear in mind that there have been proposed at 
various times three methods of pension. One is a straight pen- 
sion payable by the Government after a certain number of years 
upon reaching the retirement age; a second is made wholly con- 
tributory ; a third is partly contributory and partly a straight 
pension, or at the expense of the Government. Under the bill 
which has been presented to the Senate it is provided that half 
of the expense shall be paid out of the Public Treasury and half 
of it shall be paid by the employees. 

The report indicates that it was the judgment of the committee 
that it would require for the pension system herein devised a 
system of money equal to 5 per cent of the total salaries of the 
employees in the classified service, and it is proposed that 24 
per cent of this shall be payable out of the public funds of the 
Treasury and 24 per cent of it shall be payable by the employees 
themselves. 

I wish Senators would bear with me while I analyze that 
proposition. Remember that the age at which the employees 
retire here is 68, save as to certain classes, who retire at 65 
years. 

So if young men or young women enter into the public service 
at the age of 20 years they must contribute 24 per cent of 
their salary for 48 years before they are entitled to the pen- 
sion; that is, if they are in that class that are retirable at 68. 
If a man enters the service at 67, then he only pays 24 per 
cent of his salary for one year, and straightway he is entitled to 
a pension for the amount required here, within one year from 
that date. 

It may be suggested that men and women ordinarily are not 
received into the service at that advanced ago; but allow me to 
suggest that it does provide that in completing the time of the 
service they can take into consideration the length of service 
that they have rendered in the unclassified departments. So 
Senators will see that if an employee of the Government was in 
the unclassified service with no intention to remain in the service 
permanently, but had probably served 14 years and then severed 
himself from the service, by making certain payments, if he de- 
sired to go back into the service again, he can serve one year 
more and then be entitled to the pension provisions of the bill. 

More than that, Senators; at one time when this bill was be- 
fore the committee, so I am advised, there was a limitation upon 
the amount of the assessment which could be made against any 
employee of $50 per annum, no matter what his salary. That 
provision has been eliminated, and now no matter how diligent 


an employee may be, no matter how skillful he may be, no matter. 


how high a salary he may get, he is compelled to pay 23 per 
eent of that salary each year during the entire length of his 
service in order to become entitled to an annuity of $600 a year. 

Let us follow that up a little further. Assume that the em- 
ployee is getting a salary of $1,200 a year at 20 years of age. 


reason of the character of the service he is advanced in a year 
or two so that he gets $3,000 a year, he is compelled to pay 24 
per cent of that, or $75 a year. If he should be receiving for 
any portion of this period $5,000 a year, he must still pay 23 
per cent of that $5,000, or $125 per year; in other words, under 
this system, instead of speaking of it as a system one-half of 
which is maintained at the public expense and one-half of it at 
the expense of the employees, we ought to be perfectly fair 
with the public, we ought to be fair with the employees them- 
selves, and we ought to be fair to the taxpayers and tell them 
the real truth about it. You will find, on an investigation of this 
bill, that you make each of the employees under this system an 
insurer for the other employees; you have the young man the 
insurer for the old man; the young woman an insurer for the 
old woman. In my judgment, if anybody is to be the insurer 
for any of these employees it should be the public and not one 
employee for the other. 

Why, Senators, the system here adopted is going to make it 
attractive for the older people to get into the service and unat- 
tractive for the young man to stay in the service. I do not 
think it is quite right to require one employee, a young man or 
a young woman, who enters the service at 20 years, to pay 24 
per cent of his or her salary, no matter what it may be, for a 
period of 48 years, and get, at the most, an annuity of only $600 
a year; and to say to another man that it is only necessary for 
him to be in the classified service for one year and to pay 23 
per cent of his salary in addition to certain payments which are 
required, and then get the same annuity that the other man 


8. 
Mr. President, I made a statement here a moment ago which 
seemed to question the facts as given by the chairman of the 
committee; and I want to say now that I did not make it or 
intend it in an invidious way, for I am sure that Senators will 
agrec with me that, even though we differ, the Senator from 
Tennessee would not willfully make a misstatement. I have 
no doubt that he based his statement upon certain representa- 
tions made by representatives who had the subject in charge. 

I have examined the testimony pretty carefully. I know that 
some statements have been made to the effect that they are 
all satisfied with this plan, but I fail to find any statement in 
the record to the effect that the men who are getting $2,000, 
$2,500, and $3,000 or $5,000 a year are willing to pay 2} per cent 
9 salary during all these years for the benefit of somebody 
else. r 

That question has been raised not by me alone, but by Dr. 
Maddrill, who was the actuary who appeared before the com- 
mittee and discussed this very problem. 

Before going into that portion of his testimony, however, in 
order that I may present the view of the witness consecutively, 
I desire to read a few lines. It will be noted that a statement 
is made in the report to the effect that to maintain the system 
here adopted it would cost not to exceed 5 per cent of the 
salaries, Though I am not able to place my eye upon it just 
at this moment, Senators will find, in any event, that statement 
is contained in the report. Dr. Maddrill was before the com- 
mittee and was asked this question: 

The CHAmMAN. Doctor, you do not feel that there is doub 
S EF cent being suficient to pay the annuities provided ter ia bus Di 

o you? 

Mr. MADDRILL., Five per cent will cover the annuity as provided in 
the proposed plan. 

That was some other plan, as I understand. 

Mr. Jorpan. But not in this one? 

Mr. MADDRILL, It will be 5 and a fraction in this one. 

S I thought you stated before that 5 per cent would 
ix. MADR. My statement was that the 5 per cent would come 
within a few tenths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Jonpan. It can be referred to still as a 5 per cent bill? 

Mr. MADDRILL. It can be referred to still as a 5 per cent bill. 

So, according to this testimony, the cost of the bill would be 
5 per cent plus a few tenths less than 1 per cent more. Again, 
he was asked by the chairman this question—I read from 
page 26: 

The Cramman. Now, you have changed your mind about this, Doc- 
tor, have you not, sinee you testified about it in the beginning? 

Mr, MADDRILL. No, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. Because, as I understood, when you brought us the 
last figures on it before its introduction you believed that this bill was 
a very fair measure, looked at from the half-and-half basis, and ene 
that was practical and that Congress might well pass. Now, why have 
you changed your views about it? 

Mr. Mappritt. May I respectfully say, Mr. Chairman, that my views 
have not changed? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. MabDniLL. My relation to the bill has changed somewhat. It 
seems to me now that I am put in the position of one who really is 
made responsible for proposed economic provisions which I could not 
— wee I would like to be sponsor for. 


One of them, for example, is 
ter my suggestions were made with regard to the bill— 
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Now I come to that part of the testimony to which I referred 
a moment ago— : 


printed proposes to take from the hig! =| pra e 3 twice what he 


pay ch ves the expenses of 
doing its business and a profit. 

The N If he is willing to do that, why should outsiders 
complain 

Mr. Mappritt. I doubt, Mr. Chairman, from my observation and 
from what has come to me, if he is wil A 

The CHAIRMAN. I beg to take issue with you, Doctor. They have 
sent their representatives here, who all say they are in favor of it; 
and I believe I have gotten one dei Ger Og) A have been two, but 
I think only one letter—that disapproves of the bill. 

I will say that since this bill has been published it has been given 
wide distribution; the print has been exhausted, and we have had to 
have new editions of it pam and sent out, 


and I have applications 
t at all times, and I get many letters about it, all of which have 
been of approval except one from 


some gen here in the city, 
whose name I do not now recall, who disapproves of it on a number 
of grounds; and practically all of them approve of it regardless of 
how much they contribute and how much do not; and here are 
all their representatives here who are approving it, and these repre- 
sentatives would not approve it unless the men behind them did 
8 it. 

r. JORDAN. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. We know that from actual experience; and I am 
heed gia to approve anything here for these people unless they are 
ehind it. 


Mr. Mappritt, Mr. Chairman, may I question whether the employees 
of the salaries above $2,000 have rea! had this brought to their 
attention? The representatives here, I think it should sta 
justice to themselves and to my former statement, are voicing the 
attitude of the employees who are not receiving the higher salaries. 

Senators, bear in mind that there are nearly 300,000 of these 
employees in the United States in the classified service. I rec- 

. ognize the fact that we get in the habit of receiving committees, 
and that those committees say, “Yes, our constituency ap- 
proves of this bill”; but I should like to know whether they 
explained to the Government employees throughout the 48 States 
of the Union that under this scheme it is proposed to charge 
some of the employees on a so-called 50 per cent plan enough to 
pay the entire expense of their insurance and other employees 
twice the cost of their insurance, while as to others they will 
only pay a very small per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me a moment. In other words, it 
is proposed to have the young men here the insurers for the 
middle-aged and the old men. There can not be any question 
about that, and my guess is that if we could hear the voice of 
those who are getting the larger salaries or who are likely to 
get them, they would say, “ Why should we be insurers for 
others? If anybody is to be insurer for the other, why should 
it not be the Government that has received their years of 
service?” 

Now I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
asked what the sentiment is from each of the 48 States compos- 
ing this Union. I will ask the Senator if he has heard from any 
of the associations from his State; and if so, what they asked him 
to do about the matter? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have not heard from these 
gentlemen out in the States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator heard from any of them 
in the employment of the Government? 

Mr. POERENE. I heard from one here the other day, 
opposing this bill very much. I do not know whether he was 
speaking individually or in a representative capacity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator heard from none in favor 
of the bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have not had much corre- 
spondence on this subject, but I had a vast deal of correspond- 
ence about it for a period of two years, while I was a member 
of the committee. I think I know something of the sentiment, 
and I know that it is a very easy thing to say, “We have 
adopted a half-and-half plan; you will only have to pay one-half 
of the cost of your annuity ”; and immediately those who do not 
understand the system say “amen” to it; but what would be 
the result if you were to go to these employees and say to them— 
to a young man or to a young woman—‘ Do you understand 
that when you are paying 24 per cent, if you are less perhaps 
than 30 years of age, you are paying almost the entire cost of 
your insurance ; and if you are getting one of the higher salaries 
you are perhaps paying double the cost of your insurance, while 
certain others will only be paying a small percentage of their 
insurance?” ‘That is the situation, and my judgment is that it 
takes more than a recommendation signed by some committee to 
demonstrate that that is a fair system. 

Now, Mr. President, let me go a little further. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frrnarp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Utah? 


Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. This matter is of so much importance that I 
feel the Senator ought to explain it to more Senators than are 
now upon the floor, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr, POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, that has been one of 
the difficulties with this subject; we can not get Senators to 
take the matter up and give it the attention it really deserves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


rd Henderson Norris Smoot 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. Overman Spencer 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Page Sterlin 
Calder Kellogg Penrose Sutherland 
Colt King elan Thomas 
Cummins Kirby Poindexter Thompson 
Curtis Knox Pomerene Townsend 
Dillingham La Follette Ransdell Trammell 
Fern: Lewis Robinson Vardaman 
Fletcher McKellar Saulsbury Warren 
Frelinghuysen Martin, Ky. hafroth Watson 
Gay Martin, Va. 2 d Wolcott 
Gerry Moses Sm Ariz. 
Gore Myers Smith, Ga. 
Gronna New Smith, Mich. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is detained from the Senate on offi- 
cial business. z 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] because of illness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, while the roll was being 
called, a Senator kindly directed my attention to the statement 
in the report of the committee which I was seeking to find, but 
was not able to place my eye upon at the moment, It is on 
page 4: 

A number of conferences were held and T Dr. Maddrill reported 
that the present bill, which was introduced on June 8, 1918, would cost 
the Government and the em loyees not more than about the sum of 5 
per cent of the salaries of all the employees. 

I have read from Dr. Maddrill’s testimony, in which he says 
that it would cost a few tenths less than 1 per cent in excess of 
the 5 per cent; and that fraction of 1 per cent means millions of 
dollars in the administration of this proposed law. 

Mr. President, I also call your attention to another statement 
in the testimony of Dr. Maddrill, in which he says with respect 
to the cost of a system incorporated in this bill: 

The bill as now printed proposes to take from the higher paid em- 


loyee twice what he would pay to an insurance company which receives 
e expenses of doing its business and a profit. 


Does anybody believe that these employees are willing to 
pay for Government insurance twice the amount that they would 
be required to pay for private insurance? 

Now, let me call the attention of the Senate to a paragraph 
in the report that I submitted on February 13, 1917, as the 
chairman of this same committee, the membership of which 
was substantially the same as the membership of the committee 
now. I refer to that portion of the report which speaks of the 
amount of the assessments, Let me explain preliminarily that I 
had not the exact figures before me, but these estimates of the 
amounts of the assessments are based upon what the average 
salary or pay of the employees would be. I can not state exactly, 
what that is, but I can throw some light upon it by stating that 
the average salary of those 70 years of age and over in 1917, 
was $1,160 per annum. Now, I assume that the average salary, 
would not be much more than $1,200 or $1,300 or $1,400 probably. 

Under a system which contemplates that when it is completely, 
established it shall be self-sustaining, at the age of 20 the total 
cost of this annuity would be 8 per cent; at the age of 25, 4 per 
cent; at the age of 30, 5 per cent; at the age of 35, 6.5 per cent; 
at the age of 40, 8 per cent; at the age of 45, 11.5 per cent; at the 
age of 50, 16 per cent; at the age of 55, 23.5 per cent; and at the 
age of 60, 39 per cent. S 

These were estimates which were submitted by Mr. Herbert 
D. Brown, the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency. That is the 
total cost—3 per cent when 20, 89 per cent when 60. Under 
the pending bill one-half of it will cost 24 per cent of everybody's 
salary, the 24 per cent being sufficient to pay the entire assess- 
ment of the younger men, but being sufficient only to pay a 
modicum of the cost of those of 50 or GO years of age or older. 

Further, Mr. President, let me call the attention of the Senate 
to another statement in the report. It was stated the other 
day in the discussion of this measure that it met with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, provided it did not make any drain upon the 
Treasury during the period of the war, and the statement was 
made that it was not going to make any drain upon the Treas- 
ury during the period of the war. That must be explained. The 
report tells us that the estimated receipts at 24 per cent from 
employees during the year 1920 would be $9,000,000. Now, 
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bear in mind, please, that the $9,000,000 is only supposed to pay 
one-half of the cost of this system. It must follow, then, that 
the whole cost when the system is finally installed would be 
twice $9,000,000, or $18,000,000 per year. I want Senators to 
note the table that is submitted here. In 1920 it is said that the 
receipts from the 24 per cent would amount to $9,000,000; in 
1921 this 21 per cent would amount to $9,400,000; in 1922, 
$9,500,000; in 1923, $9,600,000; in 1924, $9,700,000; and in 1925, 
$9,770,000. The pensions during those years, it is said, would 
cost the following amounts: During 1920, $1,732,000; in 1921, 
$1,972,000; in 1922, $2,154,000; in 1923, $2,400,000; in 1924, 
$2,589,000 ;, and in 1925, $2,778,000, But here you have no 
statement as to what is going to be the cost of this system dur- 
ing the subsequent years. It is a gradual and a rapidly increas- 
ing sum. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator figured what it will cost if we 
take over the railroads, the telegraphs, the telephones, and all 
of the public utilities, and the copper mines, and have ten to 
fifteen million employees who will be under the civil service? 

Mr. POMERENE. No, Mr. President; but I am going to give 
you some figures that will startle you, even assuming that the 
amount of 2} per cent of the pay roll will not increase during 
the next 60 years. The 24 per cent assessment amounts to 
$9,000,000 per annum; that is, one-half the cost of this system. 
The total cost of the system, therefore, would be $18,000.000 per 
year, and for 60 years the aggregate cost of this system would 
be $1,080,000,000. One-half of the cost to the Government for 
60 years would be $540,000,000, and one-half of the cost to the 
employees for 60 years would be $540,000,000, 

I am referring to that at this particular time because under 
the scheme which was prepared by this committee when I had 
the honor to be the chairman of it, the total cost to the Gov- 
ernment of that system for 60 years, which would be self- 
sustaining after it is fully and completely installed, would be 
$172,351,800. The cost the first year, or the moment that this 
system is inaugurated, if my amendment were adopted, would 
be $2,890,500. Under it the assessments can not be in any 
event in excess of 8 per cent, and the cost of the pension system 
in excess of 8 per cent for all employees, as contempiated, is to 
be borne by the Government. Under that system, which I shall 
explain a little more fully a little later on, the expense to the 
Government would increase for a period of 21 years, when, 
according to Dr. Herbert D. Brown, it would reach a peak, 
amounting for that year to $6,207,600; and then it runs down 
lower and lower, until 60 years from the date of the inauguration 
or the system, when the cost to the Government would be $100. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think that as soon as 
the operation of the bill began to increase this burden upon 
the employees, the political pressure which they can exert 
would be utilized for the purpose of repealing so much of the 
Jaw as requires them to pay one-half of this expense, putting 
the whole thing upon the Government? 

Mr. POMERENE. There is not any doubt at all about it; 
and I am here to suggest that, in my belief, when the employees 
who receive these higher salaries say that they duthorize any- 
body to speak for them in favor of this bill those same repre- 
sentatives will not appear for them in connection with any 
other legislation. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Colorado asked if 
amendments would not be offered putting the whole burden 
upon the Government in the future. Would not that be so in 
the case of the Senator's bill, if it were passed, or any other 
bill that might be passed? Might not amendments be offered 
in the same line? Why should that apply to one bill more than 
others? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, anything can possibly happen; but I 
shall discuss that feature a little later on. 

I want to call attention, and particularly the attention of the 
Senator from Tennessee, to the figures contained in this report. 
According to this estimate submitted by Dr. Maddrill, the two 
and a half per cent, as I said before, will amount during the 
first year to $9,000,000, and the pensions during that year will 
amount to $1,732,000, and it is estimated that that would leave 
an excess of $6,900,000 in the Treasury, and that that would be 
a saving. But the Senator and his advisers overlook the fact 


that his bill contemplates the retirement of something over 
7,000 employees per year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. About 7,500. 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, these superannuated employees are 
divided into classes. Some of them are wholly inefficient; some 
of them may be 25 per cent efficient; some of them 50 per cent 
efficient. Now, if you are going to displace 7,500 employees, 
assuming for the sake of the argument that the average is 50 
per cent inefficient, you must, to do their work, put on 3,750 new 
employees, and you have got to pay them, but this bill that is 
not going to cost the Government anything does not take that 
fact into account. 

Mr. President, there is another proposition to which I want to 
call the attention of Senators. I assume that I do not need to 
argue with Senators the necessity of having a reserve fund in 
any scheme of insurance. The laws of all the States require it; 
common sense and common prudence suggest it, and business 
a demand it; yet under this bill—I read from page 8, 

The Secretary of 2 he th empow 

y the 8 reby authorized and powered 


from time to tim 
the 


In other words, under this scheme the employees of the Gov- 
ernment are paying each year into the Treasury 23 per cent 
of their salaries, and it is not to be reinvested, except within - 
the option of the of the Treasury himself. There 
is nothing mandatory about it. He is not required to invest the 
funds in any kind of securities. Those moneys can be used 
for other purposes. They are trust funds, and trust funds 
always ought to be kept in trust for the cestui que trust, and 
unless these funds are thus invested you will simply have the 
Government's promise to pay under this legislation. In other 
words, you have a claim with which you can go to the Court of 
Claims, and I am not going to take the time of the Senate to 
discuss the length of time and the inconvenience to which 
claimants will be put. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. POMERENE,. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator think that any better 
disposition of the trust funds could be made than to put them 
in the charge of the Secretary of the Treasury, to be invested 
in bonds of the Government of the United States? Furthermore, 
the Senator failed to read all of the provision, and I shall do 
30 now: 

8 y — N from == 3 mer constitute 5 

+ 0 e 
pae Srp hie —— purpose of carrying ou e provisions o 

I think the Senator surely can not deny that that provision 
of the bill constitutes a proper trust fund and makes all proper 
safeguards. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am afraid the Senator has failed to 
catch my point. My point is that under whatever system is 
adopted, whether it is the one in the Senator’s bill, the one in 
my substitute, or in any other, it should be made mandatory 
upon those who are administering the bill to keep this reserve 
fund invested; and, in order to demonstrate to the Senate that 
I am not alone in this view of the question, I am going to send 
to the desk a letter which I received from Mr. George T. Keyes, 
secretary of the National Civil Service Reform League, and I 
ask that it may be read for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
New York, November 12, 1918. 


Hon. Arn POMEREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR POMERENH: With regard to the McKellar retirement 
bill which, I understand, is unfinished business, will you be good enone 
to send me a copy of any bill which you may be planning to propose for 
a substitute measure? 

I have just noticed a joker“ in the pending bill (S. 4637) for the 
retirement of emplo in the classified civil service, which raises a 
new and ve ob; on to the present form of that bill. 

The public and the employees have been led to believe by the debates 
and the apparent intent of the bill itself that the money withheld from 
the salaries of employees would be held at interest in each employee's 
name, in an inviolable retirement fund. 

But actually, I have just discovered, the bill only provides for credit- 
ing to each employee the amounts of his contributions and the interest 
thereon. The actual money contributed is to be used ie the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay for the retirement of those already of retirement 
age. Only such ons” of the contributions are held in rese: 
in the name of the individual contributors, ‘ns in his judgment may no 
immediately be uired for the 8 of annuities, refunds, and al- 
lowances.” (Sec, 8, p. 8, line 18.) 
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Instead of accumulating a fund, therefore, the Government is ac- 
cumulating a debt. For a few ite the ea te will outbalance the 
ayments, as the report on the bill (No. 574, p. 7) indicates. But after 
that, or beginning about 1930, there will no longer be any fund from 
which to pay the then rapidly amounting costs of retirement. It will 
be . Congress to make annual appropriations to repay the 
amounts “ borrowed” from the employees then to be retired with com- 
DANNO Paha and the amount of these repayments has not even been 
computed. 
The proposed disbursement of reserves is exactly analogous to the 
systems of the now bankrupt insurance companies and fraternal organi- 
zations that failed to maintain their reserve funds intact. There is 


these amounts. Appropriations for that purpose may be delayed or 
All e employee will have, instead of the “fund” 
m” against the Government. 


recarious. 
55 The language of the bill is clear on this point once it is called to one's 
attention. But I am satisfied that neither the Members of Congress nor 
the public nor the employees have had their attention directed to it. 
Nobody who reads section 8 attentively can now doubt that the retire- 
ment fund 5 in S. 4637 is doomed to certain collapse within, 
a most, 15 years, unless Congress makes very large extra appropria- 

ons, 

I hope you will have an opportunity to make the point clear to the 


Senat 
Grondn T, Keres, 
Secretary. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, there is another feature of 
this bill to which I desire to call the attention of the Senate, 
and that is the experience that Great Britain has had with this 
same subject. I am not going to take the time of the Senate 
this afternoon to go into all the details of that history. I do not 
come freshly from it, and many of the facts have escaped my 
memory; but I do remember certain of the controversies that 
arose. 

In the early part of the last century they adopted a straight 
pension bill; that is, a scheme which was sustained entirely 
by the public treasury. There were in Great Britain two classes 
of employees, as there are in this country—one, the classified 
service; the other, the unclassified service. Those who were in 
the classified service for a time felt that they were the favored 
class, that they were getting pensions or annuities from the 
Government after the required years of service. After a time, 
however, it developed that those who were in the unclassified 
service were receiving higher pay for the service rendered than 
those who were in the classified service, and a commission was 
appointed for the purpose of investigation. The commission dis- 
covered that those in the classified or the pensioned service were, 
in fact, receiving lower pay than the others for this reason: 
Every time the employees in the classified service made an ap- 
peal for an increase in their salary they were met with the cry, 
„Why, you are pensioned. The Government is paying for your 
pension. We respectfully decline to increase your wages.” 
That objection can be made to at least the extent of 50 per cent 
in the case of this bill, because it is supposed to be one-half pay- 
able out of the Public Treasury. 

Mr. President, I think the most intelligent student of this 
subject that I have come in contact with in the years that I 
have given to the subject is Mr. Herbert D. Brown, now at the 
head of the Bureau of Efficiency. I read from his testimony as 
quoted in the hearings before the committee on the United States 
Senate on Senate bill 3079 and Senate bill 5673, page 97: 

The conclusions to be drawn from Great Britain's century of experience 
in pensioning its civil employees are very definite. That ce shows 
that pensions paid out of the public treasury as pure gratuities are cer- 
tain to be taken into account in fixing salaries, and a pension system thus 
becomes, in effect, a contributory system. As soon as the employees 
realize that they are contributing to their own pension they at once 
demand that, on se tion from the service for any cause whatever, 
the yalue of their contributions shall be returned to them in some form. 
It is in recognition of the reluctance of human nature to give some- 
thing for nothing—shown first by the officers of the Government in 
taking a pension into account in fixing salaries, and next by the em- 
ployees in their unwillingness to forfeit their contributions under any 
circumstances—that the pension system of England was modified by the 
act of September 20, 1909. 

Mr. Brown continues, and on page 183 of the same report 
states: 

The English nsion system is, therefore, not a free and absolute 
system of gratuities at all, but a system of theoretical contributions from 
the employees’ salaries, more or less adequate to pay the benefits given. 
‘Whatever it may have been in the beginning, that is what it has become 
through the policy—a policy sure to develop under a system of gratuities, 
human nature being what it is—of taking the pension into consideration 
in fixing salaries. 

Mr. Brown, on page 186, says: 


There must be a sharp differentiation between acerued liabilities and 
future liabilities. The contributions made by present e should 
be held in reserve to pay future pensions, and not consumed in paying 
8 for st services. The accrued liabilities must be paid. by 

he State or the contributed fund will soon become insolvent. 


e. 
Sincerely, yours, 


And this, as I construe the action of the committee when I 
was chairman of it, was in part, at least, responsible for the 
adoption of the scheme which is proposed in the substitute 
measure. 

Now, Senators, if I may take a little time to discuss the pro- 
posed amendment—and I shall make my statement as brief as 
I can, consistently with the importance of the measure—I may, 
say that the basic principles of the bill were taken from a report 
made by a commission appointed by President Taft, known as 
the Efficiency Commission—I may not have the name of it 
accurately—and that was modified after some considerable study. 
of it and consultation with students on the subject, The basic 
principle of that bill was to adopt a system whereby each man 
would be an insurer for himself, and not an insurer one for 
another. It must follow that in adopting any system we can 
not at first make it entirely self-sustaining, because if we were 
to take the older employees and make an assessment against 
them which would be sufficient to purchase an annuity of $600 
when they reached the retirement age, it would require, when 
they become 60 years of ago, 39 per cent of their salary, assum- 
ing that the salary was the average salary. It was thought by, 
the committee at that time if we could adopt any system 
whereby certain assessments would be made and kept in a 
separate account for each individual, and the assessments thus 
made put at interest at the rate of 4 per cent, compounding it 
annually, it would serve not only the purpose of insurance but 
the purpose of a savings bank as well. So in the first section 
of the proposed substitute bill we provide that there shall be 
an assessment made against the salary of each employee in 
the classified service which, computed to the nearest tenth of a 
dollar, will be sufficient, with interest thereon at 4 per cent 
per annum, compounded annually, “ to purchase from the United 
States an annuity, payable quarterly throughout life, for every, 
such employee on arrival at the age of retirement, as herein 
provided,” that age being 70, but under no circumstances could 
this assessment be more than 8 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? { 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. * 

Mr. McKELLAR. Substantially speaking, the system pro- 
vided in section 1 of the Senator’s amendment is a compulsory, 
requirement upon the employees to buy annuities, Is not that 
all that it amounts to? i 

Mr. POMERENE. Why, that part of it is compulsory; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, they can buy their an- 
nuities now, and the Senator’s bill would virtually, under certain 
regulations, compel the employees to do so. That is about the 
substance of it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
if the bill which bears his name is not also compulsory? 

Mr, McKELLAR. It is compulsory, of course; but it is com- 
pulsory upon the agreement of the employees through their 
representatives. s 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, so is the other, as far as that goes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I beg the Senator's pardon; the employees 
have never adopted this amendment. ' 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to say, in this connection, I do not 
propose to father legislation simply because the beneficiaries 
want that particular kind of legislation. Their wishes should 
be considered, but they should not be controlling. 

Mr. KING; Will the Senator from Ohio pardon me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. As I interpret the bill offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee, it is compulsory in this sense: It compels the 
Government of the United States to pay 50 per cent of the 
annual assessment and it compels the employees to pay 50 
per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is exactly right. 

Mr. KING. So it is compulsory, in morals at least, to the 
same extent as the bill offered by the Senator from Ohio. In 
one instance the employee pays it all; in the other he is com- 
pelled to pay half of it. y 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, 
if he will look at the provision in the bill and the substitute 
he will find that the compulsory feature applies precisely the 


same. 
Mr. POMERENE. No. Let me call the attention of the 


Senator from Utah to the further fact that in the proposed 
substitute, if it becomes a law, the employee is only compelled | 
to provide for his own insurance. In the bill of the Senator 


1918. 
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from Tennessee the employees of the younger class and those 
drawing the higher salaries are compelled not only to pay their 
own insurance but to pay a part of the insurance of their fellow 
employees. 

Let me suggest further, in addition to what I said a moment 
ago, I realize the necessity for this legislation, and I know 
that two years ago the bill which was then proposed and 
adopted was pretty generally satisfactory. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I ask the Senator what the cost would be 
to the employees under each plan. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will come to that. I discussed that in 
part while the Senator was out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Would the same amount of benefits accrue 
to them? 

Mr. POMERENE. In general I can answer in this way: It 
is not quite the same, because the bill proposed by the com- 
mittee divides them into four classes—A, B, C, and D. In 
that respect it differs somewhat, but generally speaking in view 
of the fifty-fifty plan adopted the cost of the McKellar bill to 
the Government will be twice what the cost of the Pomerene bill 
will be to the Government, if I may so call it. More than that, 
after it is installed completely then the cost of the McKellar 
bill continues, whereas the cost of the substitute bill will be 
nil to the Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And the percentage of cost to the em- 
ployees? 

Mr. POMERENE. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
ment 8 

Mr. POMERENE. Just one moment. I am asked a question, 
and I want to answer it as nearly as I can.” Senators who will 
go into this subject will discover that these expenditures have 
not been figured with entirely actuarial accuracy. There are 
a good many elements which enter into the question. One of 
them will be the amount of the salary; another will be the age; 
a third will depend upon the mortuary tables which are adopted 
from time to time, and so forth. There are a number of ele- 
ments which will make it almost impossible to determine the 
amount with precision. That is particularly true of the bill 
which is offered by the committee, because there the employees 
are divided into four classes, and necessarily the statistics which 
might be true as to one class would not be true as to the others. 
The cost of the substitute bill, based upon average salaries, the 
Senator will find was given by "Mr. Herbert D. Brown and is con- 
tained on page 2 of the report which was submitted to the Senate 
February 18, 1917, on the bill then favorably reported. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield to me for a 
moment 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the question the Senator from 
Florida asked can be well answered by referring to the last 
proviso in the first section of the substitute, which is as follows: 

Provided, however, That the deductions made from the salary, pay, 
ər compensation of persons hereafter entering the service shall not 
excced B per cent thereof. 

I think that answers the question of the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that is the maximum as- 
sessment on the average salary, and if he was getting twice the 
average salary, of course, the assessment would be cut in two. I 
can simply give a very general statement in that behalf. If 
the salaries amount to $3,000 or $4,000, it would not be more, 
probably, than one-third or one-half of the 3 per cent, which 
is the estimated assessment for those who are 20 years of age. 

Mr. President, I want to go on now with the explanation of 
the so-called substitute bill. It provides that all of these as- 
sessments shall be kept in the Treasury and they must be in- 
vested in securities, in bonds of the United States, farm-loan 
bonds, State bonds, municipal bonds, or county bonds which 
will meet the approval of the administering board. In other 
words, we provide specifically for a reserve fund out of which 
all the withdrawals are to be paid. 

I want Senators to bear this fact in mind, too, that under 
the substitute bill a separate account is kept with each indi- 
vidual. If he withdraws at any time before he becomes 60 
years of age, then all his assessments plus accumulations with 
4 per cent compound interest must be refunded to him. If he 
dies meanwhile, then all these assessments plus accumulations 
must be paid to his estate. During the period between 60 and 
70 years the committee at that time thought it would be wise to 
require the annuity which his accumulated assessments and 
their earnings would buy to be paid in annual installments so 


I have referred to that. 
If the Senator will pardon me a mo- 


long as he should live, and then in any event, if he should die 
before he received annuities equal to the amount of his. assess- 
ment plus the accumulations; that money shall all be refunded 
to his estate. Our thought was at that time that this method 
was in the nature of a compulsory savings account, each one 
dependent upon himself, no one insuring for the other. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr, POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That looks very much like a regular insur- 
ance plan, with this exception: Ordinarily an insurance com- 
pany would require certain premiums to be paid, and the party 
taking out the insurance would be subject to a physical exami- 
nation. Here you are insuring everybody, the old, the decrepit, 
the ill, the maimed, the halt, and those who are afflicted other- 
wise. You are taking in everybody. Each man will carry his 
own insurance, If he dies he gets back all he paid with the 
accumulations, and if he retires he gets back all he paid in with 
the accumulations. I do not see how you can maintain the 
system in that way. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me a minute. I can answer only 
one at a time. If the suggestion which the Senator from Florida 
makes has any application at all it applies to both schemes, 
The question of the man’s health does not enter into it at all. 
So long as he is an employee, so long as he is serving and receiv- 
ing a salary these deductions are made. If by reason of poor 
health he should retire or if he should unfortunately die before 
he reaches the retirement age all the assessments and the ac- 
cumulations are refunded. In that respect it differs very ma- 
terially from the insurance problem. 

Now, let me go briefly to the question of the cost of this system. 
Let me say that at the time the substitute bill was being pre- 
pared and we were having our hearings it was suggested that 
the Bureau of Efficiency should try to get entirely accurate re- 
turns showing the number of employees in the several depart- 
ments, the age of the employees, their salaries, and so forth. 
It did not seem that it was possible to get complete returns, and 
at the time I severed my connection with the committee Mr. 
Brown, who had this matter in charge, was not able to get com- 
plete returns. So I take it all the figures which we may give 
here must be subject to certain modifications; but I think they 
may be regarded as reasonably accurate. 

At the time the report was prepared it was believed that 
there were 5,000 officers and employees who were TO years of 
age or over. The report of the Senator from Tennessee shows 
the number now to be about 7,500. But there is this difference 
between the two bills: Dr. Brown’s estimate of the number of 
employees was based upon a retiring age of 70. That of the 
pending bill is based upon a retiring age of 65 and 68. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Depending upon the class. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. Now, with the 5,000 officers and 
employees over 70 years of age it was estimated that their aver- 
age salary would amount to about $1,160, making the total sal- 
aries $5,800,000. Assuming the average pay to be $1,160, then 
the average annuity payable to them would be $550 per year, 
making the total annuity $2,750,000. It was thought at the 
time that it would be best for the first year to make the annui- 
ties payable out of the appropriations which had been made for 
salary account of these employees, and then under the plan 
which we adopted it was thought that the annuities would 
amount to a total sum of $2,750,000 ‘the first year. We could 
then return 10 per cent of the $5,800,000 thus appropriated for 
salary account into the Treasury, amounting to $580,000, and 
that would still leave $2,470,000 in the salary account which 
could be used for the purpose of employing new clerks to take 
the place of those who had become superannuated. That would 
employ 2,500 men and women—that is, new beginners—at sal- 
aries of $900 to $1,000 each. 

As I stated awhile ago, the total cost of this system to the 
Government until it should become completely self-sustaining, 
namely, 60 years hence, would be $172,042,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. KING. That would be based upon the salaries now paid 


to the employees who would come under the classified service, 
would it not, so that there would not be an increase in the sal- 
aries or compensation paid? There would be necessarily an in- 
crease in the amount to be paid ultimately? 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator overlooks the fact that 
there is a limitation upon the amount of annuity to $600 per 
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year, except that it shall in no event exceed 50 per cent of the 
salary. 

Mr. KING. I had that in mind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are all in one class. 

Mr. POMEREND. There ts only one class. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘That is, in the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. KING. I did not overlook that. I had in mind that lim- 
itation, but anticipated that with the demand that is being 
made now very vociferously by employees of the Government for 
an increase in compensation there would likewise be an emenda- 
tion of that bill, if it should become a law, so as to increase 
the amount of the annuity which shall be paid. 

Mr. POMERENE. That, of course, is possible, but I may say 
that I have been in sympathy with the demand for increased 
pay for the employees of the Government not only during the 
last two years, but there should have been a readjustment of 
all the salaries in my judgment. Some of the employees are 
underpaid, some of them have been overpaid, and I think the 
Congress of the United States could very well afford to investi- 
gate this subject and enact some law readjusting all salaries. 

Now, as bearing upon the proposed substitute, I want to send 
to the desk to be read a carbon copy of a letter which was sent 
to me under date of February 10, 1917, from Dr. Herbert D. 
Brown, Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency. It gives a statement 
as to the cost of the proposed plan in the substitute amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Fxzunvanx 10, 1917. 
Hon. ATLEB POMERENE, 
Chairman Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
United States Senate. 


Dran SENATOR POMERENE: In response to your request, I submit the 
following statement regering the approximate cost to the Government 
of the retirement plan for the competitive classified civil service con- 
tained in Senate bill 3079 as amended by your committee to-day: 

Stated briefly, your bill provides that employees in the competitive 
classified service shall be retired at age 70 on annuities equal to half 
pay, with a maximum of $600. The annuities of employees now eligible 

or retirement must be paid wholly by the Government. Employees 
not yet eligible for retirement are required to set aside each month 
such an amount of money as may be necessary, with interest at 4 per 
cent compounded ann y, to ponies their own annuities at age 0 
except that no employee shall required to contribute more than 8 
per cent of his salary. Since many of the employees are now of * — 
at which 8 per cent of their salaries with interest will not provide the 
full amount of their annuities it will also be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to provide the difference between the amount of their contri- 
butions and the total cost of their annuities. 

According to the last annual report of the Civil Service Commission, 
there were on June 30, 1916, 296,9: 
fied civil service. Of these, 8 47,000 are fourth- class post- 
masters, who are not 7 ey 
leaves approximately 250, persons who are includ 
ber, about 47,000 are clerks and miscellaneous employees in post offices, 
about 34,500 are city carriers, ut 43,500 are rural carriers, an 
about 22,000 are railway postal clerks, or a total of about 147,000 
8 employees, leaving about 103,000 employees outside of the Postal 
ce 


As no statistics were available concerning the salaries and length of 
service of the employees at the various ages on which to base an esti- 
mate of the cost of retiring the 8 vou procured on May 17, 
1916, the passage of a Senate resolution directing the Bureau of EM- 
eiency to collect statistics on which to base such an estimate. The 
bureau accordingly requested the various departments and independent 
establishments to supply the necessary information on forms prepared 
for the purpose. As most of this information had to be collected from 

t offices and other offices scattered throughout the country, the re- 
Piris were slow in coming in and are not yet complete. Up to January 
15, 1917, returns covering 203,141 employees in the ce of the Gov- 
ernment, including ed employees, had been received. 

In order to use these incomplete returns it was necessary to assume 
that the returns received for various of employees were rep- 
resentative, and to prorate them up to known totals. For example 
26,703 returns for city letter carriers were received out of a total of 
about 84,500. The number of carriers of each age, salary, and length 
of service, as shown by the tabulation of the returns received, was 
therefore prorated up by a factor which brought the total number for 
all ages — — to 34,500. 

The ulation of these returns, prorated up to the total number of 
employees known to be in the competitive ed servi showed that 
there are now about 5,000 oars who are 70 years of age or over, 
and that their total annuities the first year would amount to about 
$2,750,000 if all retired at once. This cost would steadily increase for 
about 25 years, when the annual cost to the Government would be 
between $6,000,000 and $7,000.000. After that time the cost to the 
Government would stea decrease until, at the end of about 50 years, 
it 5 with the death of the last employee who received Govern- 
men 

This annual cost for the annuities which the deductions from the em- 
ployees’ salaries will not provide is by no means al 
expense to the Governmen 


each employee's annuity is to be paid 
ceiving at th tire 


is recei 

is to be covered the Treasury; and the balance is t 5 
young clerks in the lower grades. 

e work of two superannuated clerks. 


then the savin salary will be sufficient to pay the annuities until 


as perannuated clerks would have 8 if not 
retired. If all of the 5,000 employees who are 70 years o: 

should retire at once, the 10 their 

covered into the Treasury would amount the first year to about $580,000, 
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Unless Congress makes appropriations for a larger number of efficient 
clerks than the ———9 now have, a considerable part of this saving 
should continue from year to year. 

I trust it may not out of place for me to add a word in regard to 
the 8 of the Bureau of Efficiency in its efforts to introduce im- 
prov methods of handling the Government's busi The most 


ness. 

Serious difficulty that the bureau has encountered in introducing better 
business meth into the departments has been the inaoility of the aged 
employees to learn new ways of doing their work. If this difficulty is 


removed by the retirement of these aged employees, we believe that new 
methods can be introduced far more rapidly and much greater savings 
can be accomplished than will be possible under present conditions. 
Very respectfully, ` 
HersERT D. BROWN. 
Chief Bureau of Efficiency, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I may say I had hoped to 
have a more detailed review of this pending legislation from 
Dr. Brown, but because of many other official engagements he 
was not able to give it the time he had hoped to give to it, and 
was for some days called out of the city. But I have from 
him a letter bearing date Noyember 12, 1918, in which in a 
very general way he reviews the principal provisions of the 
pending bill and the substitute therefor, and in order that 
Senators may have the benefit of his views I send this letter to 
the desk and ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinnx in the chair). The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UXITED States BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY, 
Washington, November 12, 1918. 

Hon, ATLEE POMERENE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


These ona provide for the retirement of the civil employees 
ernment. 

I will not undertake in this letter to 0 Into the details of the plans, 
but will try to answer your question 

of this answer will assume that the 
o oills are equal. The benefits paid 

exactly equal, but for the purpose of comparison it is fair to assume 
that they are. The principal erence between the two bills is this: 
Your bill is intended to be Peete, (a | after the employees now in 
the service have passed away—that is to say, the deductions from 
salaries with interest are intended to be sufficient to pay for the annul- 
ties of 5 tor MCKELLAR’s bill is intended to be a so- 


succeeding year the cost to the Government will be greater than yours, 
til ly, er 80 or 40 years, his bill will im a burden 
on the Governmen 


to half of the annual payman s or annuities, 
4 your bill at t time will impose no burden whatever on the 

overnmen 
You also ask whether the plan provided for by Senator MCKELLAR’S 
bill will be 6 luring the first years of its o tion if 
enacted into law—that is to say, will it require any aid from the 
Federal Government during those 8 My answer to your question 
d from the Government during the 


is that it will not require any a 
first years. Neither will your plan. ‘The deductions in both cases aro 
more than sufficient to pay the annuities during the first few years, 
because the number of elegibles will be few at first. But as the number 
reaching retirement age will increase at about the same rate that the 
service has increased during the pet 30 or 40 years, it is obvious 
that in a short time the income will be inadequate to cover the entire 
cost of the plan. As stated before, the two plans may be considered 
equal in 3 of cost in the beginning, but with each succeeding year 
Senator MCKELLAR’S bill will cost more than yours, until finally-at the 
end of 30 or 40 years your bill will be self-supporting, while his will 
require contribution from the Government eq to hal? its cost. 

trictly speaking, it is inaccurate to say that the plan under either 
bill would be self-supporting in the beginning. Your plan will be self- 
supporting ultimately, but — MCKELLAR’S never will be. Under 
both your bill and Senator MCKELLAR’s the deductions from the pay of 
the employee remain the property of the employee, and are returned 
to him in some form whenever he leaves the service. But If those 
deductions are taken In the first years to pay other apace than 
those to whom they: palong, the plan is obviously not self-supporting 
even in the n for the deductions wil timately have to be 
returned with inter to the original contributors. 

The Government, of course, can borrow the employees’ contribution. 
Until the annual payments exceed the contributions no appropriation 
will be necessary, but at best the moneys obtained by the Government 
in that way can only be considered as a loan. After a yew years 
permeate to pensioners will exceed the contributions by the employees, 
and when that time is reached it will be necessary to make appropria- 
tions from the Treasury to meet the deficit. That time, of course, 
be reached at an earlier date under Senator MeKxLLan's bill than under 

ours, and the appropriation required from year to year will steadil. 
crease as com with yours until, as I stated before, in 30 or 
years his will require a continuogs and increasing Appropriation from 
the Government, whereas yours will by that time be self-supporting. 
Very respectfully, 
HERBERT D. Brown 
Chief Bureau of Efficiency. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as shedding some light 
upon the letter which has just been read, I have before me a 
statement showing the cost of the substitute bill which I intend 
to offer for a period of 60 years. This statement was prepared 
by Dr. Brown at or about the time that the committee reported 
to the Senate the so-called substitute bill about two years ago, 
and, without reading it, I ask that it be incorporated in the 
Recorp for the information of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before we adjourn to-day, I want to ask 
the Senator from Ohio a question, and if he is unable to answer 
it I want to refer it to the Senator from Tennessee. The ques- 
tion is purely for information or for interpretation of the bill 
now before the Senate. 

I have given a good deal of study to this subject. I was 
formerly chairman of the committee of which the Senator from 
Ohio afterwards became chairman, only to be succeeded by the 
Senator from Tennessee. I had the honor of introducing a bill, 
which was reported favorably by the committee, which is essen- 
tially like the bill reported by the Senator from Ohio, differing 
only in what I regard as unimportant details. I gave a good deal 
of investigation to the subject then, but I have not—and it is 
my own fault entirely—become so familiar with the bill which is 
being brought forward now by the Senator from Tennessee. 

It seems to be assumed in the debate that I have heard that 
the contributions to be made by the employees in the classified 
civil service begin with their introduction to the service. I am 
entirely unable to find any warrant for that assumption in the 
so-called McKellar bill, and I should like to know when these 
5 which are to be made by the employees are to 

egin. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator is Speaking 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Ohio will allow me, I 
will make my question complete. The bill in its first section 
does not define in any way to whom it is to be applicable. In 


the second section there is provided a series of payments to be 
made by the United States to four classes of employees. I necd 
not mention the classes A, B, and C, because they are the older 
5 but as to class D, which is the last one, the bill pro- 
vides: à 

Class D shall include all employees to whom this act applies who shall 
have served the United States for a total period of 15 years or more, 
but less than 20 years, 

No payments are to be made, I assume, to any employee 
unless he or she has served the Government at least 15 years. 

I turn to section 8 and I find that it provides for reserving 
from the basic salary or pay or compensation—now I quote— 
of each person to whom this act applies a sum equal to 24 per cent of 
such person's basic salary, pay, or compensation, 

If I were called upon to construe or interpret the bill with 
the light I now haye, I would be compelled to hold that it ap- 
plied only to the four classes which are enumerated in the 
second section, and that there was no obligation on the part 
of any employee to begin his contribution to the fund until he 
had been in the employ of the Government at least 15 years. 
If that be the interpretation of the bill the amount required 
from the General Treasury of the United States in order to 
make the payments that are provided for would be very largely 
increased, as is evident, for the actuarial computation with 
which we are provided and which is intended to give us infor- 
mation with regard to the cost to the Government does not 
proceed upon any such basis. I may be wholly wrong about 
this interpretation. If I am, I should like either the Senator 
from Ohio or the Senator from Tennessee to set me right. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as the question of the 
Senator from Iowa is a yery pertinent one, and as it relates to 
the pending bill, I will yield to the Senator from Tennessee to 
answer it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in answer to the question of 
the Senator from Iowa, I will say that it is the purpose of the 
bill to apply to all employees of the classified civil service; and 
there is an addition found in section 4 of the bill in the following 
language: 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of this act shall include employees of the 
Library of Congress and the Botanic Gardens, excepting such persons as 
may be appointed by the President and — armad. by the Senate, and 
may be extended by Executive order, upon recommendation of the Civil 
Service Commission, to include any employee or group of employees in 
the clyil service of the United States not classified at the time of the 
passage of this act. The President shall have power, in his discretion, to 
exclude from the operation of this act or include therein any employee 
or group of employees whose tenure of office is intermittent or of uncer- 
tain duration. 

The question of the Senator from Iowa, as I understand, is 
whether the bill applies only to those employees who have been 
in the service for 15 years or whether it applies to all members 
of the classified service? 

Mr. CUMMINS. My question is, When does the obligation of 
the employee to contribute a portion of his compensation begin, 
or, to state it more accurately, when does the right of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or any one of the various departments of 
the Government to withhold salaries begin? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It begins on the first day of the second 
month after the month in which this act is approved, that there 
shall be deducted and withheld from the basic salary—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I see nothing whatever in the bill that will 
permit that construction. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If there is not, if the Senator from Iowa 
will suggest an amendment that will so provide, I shall be very, 
glad; or if he will not suggest it, I shall be very glad to do it. 
I think that does sufficiently appear from section 4; but if there 
5 Soy doubt about it, I shall be very glad to clear up that 

oubt. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Section 4 does not remove the doubt, be- 
cause that is intended simply to bring certain employees within, 
its scope who might not be generally considered to be classified 
civil-service employees. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would it meet the Senator's objection to 
strike out, in line 18, on page 7, the words “of each person to 
whom this act applies” and to substitute therefor “ each person 
in the classified civil service”? I should be very glad to accept 
that amendment if the Senator will offer it. ' 

Mr. CUMMINS. I merely rose to suggest what seemed to me, 
from the standpoint of the author of the bill, to be a defect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am rather inclined to think the Senator 
from Iowa is entirely correct about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to undertake the task of 
amending the bill, because, as the Senator from Tennessee knows, 
I am in favor of the contributory plan, the plan which is in 
effect a compulsory saving fund, supplemented by a provision 
which would enable us to put the plan into execution; that is, 
an appropriation by the Government for such sums as may be 


40 


required to retire the aged employees who are now so old and 
who have been so long in the service that they can not build up 
for themselves a fund which will be required to support them 
after retirement; but I think that whatever bill is passed ought 
to be as perfect as possible. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I thank the Senator for calling the matter 
to my attention, and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to strike out, in line 18, on page 7, the words “ of each person to 
whom this act applies” and to substitute therefor the words 
“ of each person in the classified civil service.” 

Mr. POMERENB. Mr. President, before that is done—I do 
not know that I have any objection to it—it seems to me there 
is an amendment pending. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was merely asking unanimous consent, 
and I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well; I have no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to thank the Senator from Iowa for 
calling my attention to what seems to be a very patent error in 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Porrock in the chair). 
Will the Senator please restate his amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. On page 7, line 18, strike out the words 
“to whom this act applies” and insert “in the classified civil 
service.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
proposed amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, line 18, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “to whom this act applies” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ in the classified civil service.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment is too broad, because there are a great many employees in 
the classified civil service who are not within the scope of the 
bill. For instance, fourth-class postmasters are all in the 
classified civil service. 

Mr. POMERENE. And, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Tennessee will allow me also to make a suggestion in that con- 
nection, I am not advised myself, but the Senator seems in the 
preparation of this bill to have given special attention in section 
4 to employees of the Library of Congress and the Botanic 
Garden, as if they were not generally understood to be in the 
classified service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There may be some confusion about that, 
and I ask to modify my amendment so as to read “in the classi- 
fied civil service, subject to the exceptions made by this bill.” 
Will that be satisfactory? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest to the Senator from Tennessee 
that the amendment ought to be in section 8, and it ought to 
make it perfectly clear that the reservation of salary shall 
begin with the introduction of the employee into the classified 
service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator suggest the words he 
thinks will accomplish that purpose? If he will do so, I will 
be delighted to accept the amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator from 
Ohio in his address. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Ohio has finished, as 
I understand, 

Mr. POMEREND. Not quite; but I have no objection to the 
amendment being made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Ohio desires to pro- 
ceed, I will have an amendment ready to meet the objections 
set forth by the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Colo- 
rado in just a moment while the Senator from Ohio proceeds 
with his argument. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I had about concluded; 
but lest I may be misunderstood, I want to make it perfectly 
clear that what I have said this afternoon is not to be con- 
strued as being in opposition to a retirement plan. I am most 
earnestly in favor of it. I think we ought to adopt some plan 
of retirement, not only from a humanitarian standpoint as it 
relates to the employee himself, but from the standpoint of 
administrative efficiency. I do not believe that Senators com- 
prehend the condition that exists in some of the departments. 
There are men and women in the departments who ought not 
to be there, because they have reached a point of superannua- 
tion where they ought to be cared for in some way, no matter 
whether their present condition is due to their own fault or to 
some other cause, 

More than that, I can understand, as Senators can generally, 
when there is some young man or young woman in one of the 
departments, the very embodiment of efficiency and intelligence, 
working along at a modest salary, eager to improve and to ad- 
vance, who finds just ahead of him or her on the pay roll some 
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elderly persons who perhaps are not doing one-half of the 
work that the younger ones are doing and yet are receiving 
higher salaries, there is enough of human nature in all of the 
employees to rebel against that condition. It destroys the 
morale of the department. 

I think that we have progressed so far in this country as to 
warrant the belief that those who have studied the question 
sincerely feel that there ought to be some reasonable plan of 
retirement adopted. I am anxious that the plan adopted shall 
be a satisfactory plan to the public and reasonably satisfactory, 
to the employee, but I am at the same.time morally certain that 
when the employees of this Government understand the plan 
that is proposed in the pending bill, which was presented by, 
the committee and known as the McKellar bill—when they, 
understand that many of the young, thrifty, energetic, intelli- 
gent employees will pay the cost of the annuities which their 
fellow employees will receive—they will be disposed to rebel, 
and they will have reason to complain. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes I 
should like to ask him a question or two. 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. i 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think, in view of the immense 
and stupendous work lying before Congress in connection with 
preparing for demobilization, the work of reconstruction, and 
all of the post-war matters that will call for solution, that it is 
an opportune time now to take up this question? Furthermore, 
is it opportune to take it up in view of the fact that there isa 
claim made by many that the Government will take over the 
railroads, the telegraphs, the telephones, the power plants, the 
packing plants, the copper works, and the coal mines of the coun- 
try and operate them as governmental instrumentalities and 
agencies, in which event all of those persons so employed would 
pass over into the classified service, so that we would have upon 
the classified service roll not 1,000,000 but 3,000,000, 4,000,000, 
5,000,000, 6,000,000, possible 10,000,000 employees? In view of 
the fact that those questions are going to be presented to Con- 
gress for consideration, does the Senator think that it is oppor- 
tune now to take up this question? 

Mr. POMuERENE. Well, Mr. President, I think I am con- 
scious of the difficulties which are suggested by the Senator 
from Utah, but I do not regard them as insurmountable. We 
are always going to have new questions coming up. We have 
not reached Government ownership of railroads yet. We do 
know that a serious condition prevails in some of the depart- 
ments. I realize very fully that there are many, many em- 
ployees here who may be classed as war employees, most of 
whom have been placed in the classified service; and while on 
the face of things it seems that they have received reasonable 
salaries, yet at the same time they have been the victims of 
landlords and hotels and restaurants to such an extent that 
they have not been able to save much out of their salaries. 
Many of them will be separated from the service very soon; 
many of them have already been discharged. I do not believe 
that we ought to wait until there is a complete readjustment 
of all these difficult problems. That would be simply postponing 
the day. I should like to see some legislation upon this subject 
at this session if it is at all possible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate only 
five or six minutes to answer one or two of the propositions 
that have been so ably put forth by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 

I am delighted to know that the Senator from Ohio does not 
oppose civil service retirement legislation. That is not his 
position at all. His position is that he does not approve of the 
bill which has been reported by the committee and which em- 
bodies what is commonly known as the half-and-half plan, but 
does approve a bill that was reported out previously by the com- 
mittee, although not acted upon by the Senate, under the terms 
of which the entire cost, or substantially the entire cost, of the 
bill would be paid by the employees, being, as I looked at it, a 


compulsory annuity plan of saving by the classified civil-service 


employees. I think the bill which has been reported by the 
committee and which is pending before the Senate and has been 
pending for some time should commend itself to every fair- 
minded person. 

The Senator from Ohio objects to the amount of 23 per cent 
being rather ruthlessly taken away from the employees whether 
the employees want it taken away or not. My answer to that 
is that under the terms of his bill it is an amount not exceeding 
8 per cent that is ruthlessly taken away from the employees in 
the same way; and that is one of the reasons why, I imagine, 
some of the employees do not favor the plan put forward by the 
Senator from Ohio. It is that in the present bill 21 per cent is 
taken away from the employees, and under the plan of the 
Senator from Ohio not exceeding 8 per cent might be taken 
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away. It scems to me that that is a plan that ought not to be 
adopted by the Senate. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to another proposi- 
tion. The Senator says this plan is unfair to the Government 
and unfair to the employees. Now, let us see whether it is or 
not. The only complaint about the plan put forward by the 
committee being unfair to the employees is that some of the 
higher-salaried employees—those who get, say, $2,000 or $2,500 
or $3,000—pay a little more in proportion than those who get 
the smaller salaries. Very well; they are not complaining of it. 
I take it that there is not a man getting over $2,000 who is 
complaining of the 2} per cent that will be taken from his 
salary. I have not heard of it. No one has complained to me. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he has personal knowledge that that feature of the bill 
has been explained to the employees? 

Mr. McKELLAR, It has not only been explained, but it has 
been carefully gone over with them. Men like Dr. Jordan, Dr. 
Beach, and other gentlemen connected with this plan that has 
been put forward here have understood it and have explained it 
to all of the employees, so far as I know, and the representatives 
of all, and they make no objection to it. It is true that it does 
bear a little bit harder on those, but under our principle of legis- 
lation we usually make the tax a little larger on those who are 
able to bear it, and it ought to be done. I do not believe any of 
them have complained, and the first complaint I have heard 
along that line has been the complaint of the Senator from Ohio. 

I do not think we ought to seriously consider a complaint of 
that kind. If we are going to indulge in any partiality at all 
and no plan can be absolutely perfect—I think we should let it 
be on the side of those who get the smallest salary. I think 
it is nothing but fair and right that that should be done. 

But the Senator says that the committee’s plan is unfair to the 
Government. Let us see whether it is unfair to the Government. 
The Government contributes 24 per cent of this amount—one- 
half of it. What does the Government get in return for that 
contribution? According to the figures as they have been given 
by the Government's own agents, it has been shown by the proof 
in these hearings that there are 4,000 superannuated employees 
of the Government to-day who are absolutely doing no work, 
and are incapable physically or mentally of doing any work. 
The average salary of those employees is about $1,500; so that, 
if the Senator pleases, we are pensioning those 4,000 super- 
annuated employees at the rate of $1,500 apiece, amounting to 
about $6,000,000, 

Mr. KING rose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment, and I will yield to the 
Senator with pleasure. There are 3,500 of them, according to 
this plan, that are doing about half the amount of work that 
they ought to do, and that will amount to between two and three 
million dollars more of saving to the Government. What it costs 
the Government, according to the figures made by the Govern- 
ment expert, is about $9,000,000. What the Government gets back 
is something between eight and nine million dollars, By the way, 
the cost to the Government of $9,000,000 is only when the 
system gets into full working order. For many years it will not 
cost the Government a cent, according to these figures, but when 
it gets into full working order it will cost the Government 
$9,000,000 on the present basis. The Government, however, 
wiil be receiving back in saving, because of work actually done 
instead of work not done at all now, somewhere between eight 
and nine million dollars, so that the amount it will actually 
cost the Government is a mere pittance. 

I beg the pardon of the Senator from Utah, and I now yield to 
him. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator has answered the point I had 
in mind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
doing so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
if under his bill the employee is obliged to retire at a certain 
age? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That does not occur until so many years 
after the bill has been in operation. At first they have an elec- 
tion to retire or not, for a certain number of years, which is 
mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, you will not get rid of these 
inefficient employees unless they are obliged to retire? 

Mr, McKELLAR. Oh, yes; they are going to compel them to 
retire. : x 

Now, just one or two other things, 

I was giad to hear the Senator from Ohio say that he is in 
favor of retirement legislation, When we consider the fact 
that there are but two civilized Governments on the face of the 
earth that do not give their superannuated employees a retire- 


I am glad to have had the pleasure of 
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ment pension, it certainly seems that it is a subject worthy of 
our consideration. Those Governments are the Government of 
the United States and the Government of Turkey, if there is a 
Government of Turkey to-day, but as it was under the Sultan, 
The United States Government, the foremost Government in 
all the world, and Turkey, the hindmost Government perhaps of 
all of the world, are the only ones that fail to retire their super- 
annuated employees. Practically every vigorous, prosperous 
corporation in this country provides for retirement, and very 
nearly all of them pay the entire cost of it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. ` 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator ìf a great many of 
the Governments that retire their superannuated employees 
have not an old-age pension law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some of them have, but a great many of 
them have not. I will say to the Senator that a great many of 
those Governments simply have a plan of retiring their super- 
annuated employees at certain ages, and therefore the Govern- 
ment pays that annuity. It is small; it is not large, but in 
proportion it is about what is provided for in this bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Does not the able Senator from Tennessee 
know that every man in this country who labors, in the field 
and the factory particularly, contributes to the wealth and sup- 
port of this Government, and that the man who lives on the 
farm is quite as much entitled to this consideration and to 
share in the benefaction which the Government confers by this 
bill as the man who comes to Washington or accepts employ- 
ment from the Government at other places at a larger salary. 
and greater profits than he received at home? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is a basis for the Senator's ques- 
tion, of course; but the difference between the two is that here 
is a group of old people that have worn themselves out in the 
service of the Government itself. I think the Senator must see 
that there is a distinction. I have never studied the question of 
general old-age pensions. I feel very kindly about it, and I hope 
that some system will be established by which general old-age 
pensions may be provided for in the future; but we can not pro- 
vide for everything in this bill. For instance, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krna] suggests that we ought to put in this bill a 
prohibition against any increase in the civil service. Perhaps, 
in order to pass the bill, according to the Senator's view, we 
ought to provide that the Government shall not take over the 
railronds; but that legislation is not before the Senate now. I 
think that legislation ought to stand on its own bottom. We 
ought to discuss that on its merits when we get to it. We ought 
to consider this on its merits under existing conditions, under 
conditions that we know are right; and I take it that neither 
the Senator from Mississippi nor the Senator from Utah nor the 
Senator from any other State, if he will give the matter con- 
scientious and careful investigation in the light of all the facts, 
will for a moment consider voting against a reasonable retire- 
ment bill, whether this bill or some other. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am sure the Senator from Tennessee 
has given serious thought and profound consideration to this 
question. I know he is always philanthropic, altruistic, and 
patriotic; but I can not overlook the fact that the man who 
comes from his home to Washington to engage in Government 
service receives a salary greater than he probably enjoyed at 
home, because he would not have come had it not been that he 
was endeavoring to better his pecuniary condition. He remains 
here for a time, works shorter hours, as has been suggested by 
the able Senator from Colorado—he lives a much easier, less 
laborious life, and after a few years is retired upon a pension. 

To make myself more explicit, the Government employee 
leaves his employment in Mississippi or Tennessee, which pays 
him, we will say, $50 or $75 per month. He comes to Washing- 
ton and receives $100 per month. After working a few months 
his wages are increased to $125 or $150 per month. Now, this 
same man leaves his parents, his brothers, and his sisters at 
home to toil, to produce the wealth that pays not only his salary 
but the taxes also which maintain the Government. As I stated 
a moment ago, he remains here a few years, and then, under 
this proposed bill, is retired upon a pension, while his people at 
home still labor to produce the wealth that pays his salary and 
all the salaries and expenses of the Government. 

I submit, Mr. President, it is not just; it is not fair. I wish 
to state distinctly, however, that I have no objection to provid- 
ing for an old-age pension. I think it is proper to take care of 
the men and women who have gone the full length of years and 
find themselves in the evening of life penniless, It is a proper 
employment of the governmental function, and it would give nid 
pleasure to see that the evening of their days is spent above 
want. They should be afforded the necessary comforts of life; 
but I submit it is not fair to select a few, especially when you 
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consider that the few selected haye not endured the hardships 
that are experienced by the people who live on the farms. 

It is a singular thing to me that nobody seems to care about 
the hardships or burdens that are piled upon the back of the 
farmer of this country. He is taxed without conscience, and 
when there are any favors to be given out by the Government 
he is left entirely off the list. The burdens and blessing of Gov- 
ernment should rest alike on the rich and the poor, the weak 
and the strong. A just Government plays no favorites in the 
dispensation of its favors. The principle of partiality embodied 
in this bill is a dangerous principle, and I think its enactment 
will embark this Government on a policy that is going to press 
heavily upon a certain class of our people. 

For that reason I am opposed to the bill proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, and shall vote against it. If, however, Mr. 
President, the able Senator shall propose a bill providing for an 
old-age pension, a bill that will do justice alike to all the people 
3 ae Government aid, I shall with great pleasure support 
that 5 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are several answers to the argument 
of the distinguished Senator from Mississippi. In the first 
place, comparatively few of the civil-service employees are here 
in Washington. Only a very small percentage of them are here. 
In the second place, very few of the civil-service employees in 
Washington or anywhere else make as much as the men back 
home. On the contrary, the men back home make more. I can 
give the Senator an illustration of that right here. The Senator 
says they ought to be penalized for coming here and accepting 
positions with the Government. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I beg the Senator's pardon; I did not 
say that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would be the legitimate result of the 
Senator’s argument. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Oh, no. They are not penalized at all, but 
they are rewarded for their coming here, and they come to get a 
better salary than they were receiving at home. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I do not agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Certainly the able Senator will not contend 
that it is penalizing the Government employees because we re- 
fuse to retire them upon a pension. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I will withdraw the word “penalize.” It 
is not always true, however, that a man makes more money here. 
I think as a rule he makes less money in the departments. He 
has less opportunities in the departments than he has at home, 
There is no doubt in the world about that; but he is serving the 
Government, and a great many of us like to serve the Govern- 
ment. I do not think it is an improper ambition to desire to 
serve the Government, whether in a large capacity or in a small 
capacity ; but I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that the 
ruling prices of labor to-day, which I believe are something like 
65 to 72} cents an hour, are more than is made by the ordinary 
department clerk. Ordinarily, in times of peace, I think the 
salaries here run from $900 to $1,200; not much more than that. 
I am talking about the salaries here in Washington. Now, you 
take the great number of rural carriers, the great number of 
civil-service employees on the mail trains, take them wherever 
they are, and they are deserving of consideration, especially 
when they are old and worn out in the service and no longer 
able to do any good for themselves or for the Government. 
Whatever may be the fact about the matter, they have worn 
themselves out in the service of the Government. Now, are you 
just going to turn them out to graze or are you going to pen- 
sion them at $1,500 a year, as we are doing now, or are you going 
to make some reasonable, fair, just arrangement by which they 
can be retired? 

Mr. President and Senators, I believe that the bill proposed 
here is a reasonable and a fair and a just measure. It does not 
take 8 per cent from the salary of each employee, as is provided 
in the amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE, No, Mr. President; if the Senator 
please 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, not exceeding 8 per cent, as provided 
in the Senator's bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is only from a comparatively small 
number. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When you give the Government the power 
to take 8 per cent, they will probably take it before it is over, 
But, however that may be, 24 per cent taken from the salary of 
an employee is not a large sum. It is carefully provided for; 
it is carefully hedged about; it is carefully arranged; it is care- 
fully prepared. We hare had an expert of the Government go 
over the figures and see whether it will do what it says it will 
do—that is, pay the annuities that are provided for in the bill— 
and the Government expert says that it will. The distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, seeking to find a flaw here and there upon 


which to hinge an objection, as it appears 
Dr. Maddrill said that it was 52s per cent.” 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
in that neighborhood. 

Mr. POMERENE. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a trifle more. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let us get these figures right, because a 
tenth of a per cent means millions here. What he did say was 
that it would cost a few tenths less than 1 per cent in excess of 
the 5 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not going to stop to go over the hear- 
ings, because I promised not to take over five or six minutes, 
and I have already done that, with the interruptions; but if the 
Senator will look at the hearings he will find that it is about 
ru per cent. Do you know how we took care of that one-tenth 
of 1 per cent? We struck out the casualty provision in it where 
injuries occurred; and thereupon it was said that with that 
feature of the old bill stricken out it would more than take care 
of this one-tenth of 1 per cent, or whatever it might be, and that 
the plan could be carried out on the basis of 5 per cent. 

Mr. President and Senators, in conclusion I just want to say 
this: We have done a world of work on this bill. We have 
carefully guarded it in every way possible. We have guarded 
the Government's interests. We have guarded the employees’ 
interests. The employees said that they could not under any 
circumstances contribute more than 2 per cent; that any more 
than that would vitally affect them, and that they could not 
give it. As a compromise arrangement, it was provided that 
each side should bear 50 per cent of the cost. It seems to me 
that that is fair, and that it ought to commend itself to every 
Senator. 

I have noticed here Senators who oppose this bill voting 
for an increase of salary of 15 and 20 and in some cases 25 per 
cent to the employees. Now, let us look at it from that stand- 
point, Senators. The only thing that you would do about it, 
if you should regard it as a contribution, would be to raise 
the salaries 24 per cent. It does seem to me that when we 
can raise the salaries 21 per cent, and at the same time estab- 
lish a system by which in the future these people can have 
something to live on in their old age, it is as little as Congress 
can do for its servants that have been with it for all these 
years. 

I commend the bill to the Senate; I hope that it will pass, 
and I ask for a vote upon the amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which 
I ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add a new section, as fol- 
lows: 

Src. 17. Any employee who shall advocate, encourage, or participate 
in strike against the Government, or any department, bureau, or 
commission thereof, or who sball join with other employees in refusing 
or failing to form their duties as required by law or the rules and 
regulations of the heads of the departments, bureaus, or commissions, 
shall forfeit all right to and.shall receive none of the benefits of this 
act. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask to have that amendment 
lie over, and, in all probability, I shall have something to say 
upon it to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McKELLAR., Mr. President, will the Senator withdraw 
that motion for one moment? I should like to ask the Senator 
from Colorado, in view of the fact that this bill has been the 
unfinished business now for nearly two months, whether he will 
not discuss his amendment this afternoon? Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will say to the Senator from Colorado that I will not 
object to his amendment, if the Senate sees fit to adopt it, 
rather than to postpone the final vote upon this very just 
measure. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator could secure a 
final vote upon this bill to-night, I would gladly comply with 
his request, although the condition of my voice is such as to 
make it unsafe for me to say much this afternoon. I under- 
stand, however, that there are a number of amendments, It is 
now nearly 5 o'clock, and I know there are a great many Sena- 
tors who want to be here when the final vote is taken and who 
are not now in their seats. I therefore do not believe, and I 
hardly think the Senator believes, that he could get a final 
disposition of his bill to-night. ; j 

Mr. McKELLAR, I had hoped to get a final disposition of it. 
Tt seems to me that a bil! like this, which has been before the 
Senate for two months, might have a final disposition. There 
is a quorum here; and, so far as the amendment of the Senator 
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from Colorado is concerned, I shall not offer any objection to 
that amendment if we may have it voted on now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, permit me to say that it is im- 
possible to get a quorum here this afternoon, so that it is impos- 
sible to make a final disposition of this bill, and I insist upon my 
motion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. One moment: Will the Senator be willing 
for us to have a vote on it to-morrow? I want to be fair. I 
think I have been as fair as d man could be in the management 
of the bill. Whenever a Senator has asked for time, I have 
without hesitation said that that was all right, and that I should 
be glad to have him; but this has been going on now for about 
two months, and it seems to me that surely the committee of 
which I am a member is entitled to have the bill voted on. 

I hope the Senator from Utah will withdraw his motion and 
let us vote on the bill this afternoon. I appeal to him to do so. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, it is impossible to secure a vote 
this afternoon. A quorum is not here, and in my opinion it is 
impossible to secure the presence of a quorum, As for myself, 
I have no objection to a vote being taken to-morrow. In fact, 
I have no objection to a vote being taken now, except that there 
are a numbet of amendments, and a number of Senators who 
desire to speak. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are only three amendments—the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], and the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], to 
Which I shall not make any objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall not interpose any ob- 
jection whatever to a vote to-morrow. | 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, with that understanding, I make no 
further request. Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn, 
if the Senator will permit me to do so. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the Senator making the 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, De- 
cember 4, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Turspax, December 3, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

Ney, Charles Wood, D. D., pastor of the Church of the Cov- 
ennut, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

O Thou God of the whole earth, who dost hold the sea in the 
hollow of Thy hand, before whom all the nations of the world 
are but as the fine dust of the balance, invisible to our eyes, we 


cried unto Thee out of the depths in the hour of our distress. | 


Thou didst still the wild waves; Thou didst beat back the 
floods of barbarism and of savagery. And grant now that in the 
hour of triumph we may call to Thee out of hearts that are big 
with gratitude and with praise. We pray that Thou wilt so 
deliver us from all self-confidence and pride, from all reli- 
ance upon numbers and wealth, upon munitions and men, that 
this victory may not be the prophecy to us of such ruin as has 
come to other peoples when they have forgotten God. Grant, 
we beseech Thee, that the spirit of the Most High may abide 
here and give guidance unto these Thy servants in their 
deliberations, and that the blessings of the Lord Almighty may 
be not only upon them but upon all those whom they repre- 
sent. And so we beseech Thee that the benediction of Thy grace 
also may be upon Thy servant the President of the United 
States, and upon all the delegates to that conference where the 
destinies of humanity may be decided for many decades. Fill 
all hearts with high and inspiring hopes that the good purpose 
of Thy goodness is being accomplished, to Thy glory and to the 
welfare of the world. And to Thy name shall be praise, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PERSONAL EQUIPMENT, ENLISTED MEN IN ARMY AND MARINE CORPS, 

Mr. ASWELL rose. 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Louisiana rise? 

Mr. ASWELL. To ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House not to exceed three minutes, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, what about, Mr. Speaker? 
the right to object 


Reserving 
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Mr. ASWELL. To make some suggestions regarding the en- 
listed men in the Army and Marine Corps. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, in the last few days I have con- 
ferred with a number of enlisted men who are being discharged 
from the Army and the Marine Corps in several sections of the 
country, and I am impressed with the great desire on the part of 
these men to retain their uniforms. It will be a good invest- 
ment for patriotic purposes, as well as a proper and right thing 
to do. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 


of the resolution which I send to the Speaker's desk. 


Mr. MANN. Well, I object, not knowing what it is. That is 
not the way to bring it up. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to ask the gentieman that it be 
rend. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman is going to ask unanimous con- 
sent then for its consideration, that is not fair to the House, 

Mr. ASWELL, I will ask that it be read for information. 

Mr. MANN. It is proposed then to ask for its immediate 
consideration? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have two minutes left, and I 
ask that it be read in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the resolution be 
read in his time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. } to dispose of the personal equipment 
of enl men in the Army and the Marine Corps. 

Resolved, ctc., That the personal equipment of each enlisted man in 
the Army and in the Marine Corps in the service of the United States 
on November 11, 1918, shall, upon his honorable discharge, auto- 
matically become the personal property of said enlisted man in the 
Army and Marine Corps. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Why not include men of the Navy? 
Mr. ASWELL. The personal equipment of men of the Navy 
already belongs to them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sundry messages in writing were delivered from the President 
of the United States by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who 
also informed the House of Representatives that the President 
had, on December 2, 1918, approved and signed bill of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 12998. An act to amend section 352S of the Revised 
Statutes, 


PAYMENT OF DECEMBER SALARIES TO CAPITOL EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks for 
the present consideration of the resolution which the Clerk will 
report. 3 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 356) authorizing the payment of salaries 
of officers and employees of Congress for December, 1918. 

Resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives are authorized and instructed to pay the 
officers and eg ae ey of the Senate and the House of Representativ 
including the pitol police, their ctive salaries for the month o 
December, 1918, on the day of the adjournment for the holiday recess; 
and the Clerk of the House is authorized to pay on the same day to 
Members, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners their allowance for 
clerk hire for the said month of December: Provided, That the session 
employees of the Senate and House of Representatives shall be paid. 
for the entire month of November, 1918, and a sufficient sum is appro- 

riated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
or that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the first part of the resolution 
is in the usual form of resolutions providing for the pay of the 
December compensation prior to Christmas. The latter part 
is to take care of the situation that grew out of the long session 
which ended the latter part of November. It ended about 10 
days before the beginning of the new session, and the clerks and 
other employees have practically all continuously remained here. 
It is impossible, with the sudden termination of that session, 
to get through a resolution dealing with the situation, and it 
seemed but equitable to carry the provision contained in the 
resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 
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Mr. MANN. The resolution provides for the payment on the 
gate Congress adjourns for its recess. When is that to be? 
What is the purpose in reference to the House taking a recess? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no information. My own judgment 
is that the beginning of that recess ought to be the 24th day 
of December, and the ending of it ought to be the 26th of De- 
cember. I express only my personal opinion. 

Mr. MANN, I should think it quite certain that in that event 
there would be no concurrent resolution passed by Congress for 
a holiday recess, and hence no holiday adjournment; and under 
that condition this resolution would have no effect, even if it 
should be passed. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. Perhaps there will be no need for it in that 
event. 

Mr. MANN. There would be no need, unless the purpose was 
to do what it has been customary to do; that is, to pay the 
employees before Christmas Day, so that they can spend the 
money during Christmas week and be hard up in January, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is the usual custom. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then in order to prevent any complication, 
and in order to bring about the consummation which the gen- 
Ueman suggests, I suggest that the resolution be amended so as 
to read— 

On the 23d day of December, 1918— 

In place of the language— 
on the day of the adjournment of the present session for the holiday 
recess. 


Mr. MANN. I think that would improve the resolution. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest that as an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. We have not got consent to consider it yet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? - 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I should like a 
little more explanation as to why the session employees should 
be paid for the entire month of November. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It has been the custom where employees were 
engaged up to near the close of the month that they were paid 
for the month rather than for a fraction of the month. 

Mr. WALSH. It would seem to me that is a pretty good 
custom to discontinue. How long a time was it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think we adjourned on the 21st of No- 
vember. That would be nine days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, I offer an amendment, in line T, after 
the word “the,” to strike out what follows down to. the word 
“and” in the following line and insert the words “ the 23d day 
of December, 1918.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHERLEY: In line 7, strike out the words 
“day of the adjournment of the present session for the holiday recess 
and insert in lieu thereof the words 23d day of December, 1918,“ so 
that as amended it will read “their respective salaries for the month 
of December, 1918, on the 23d day of December, 1918.” 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a sug- 

gestion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

' Mr. WINGO. As I now recall, the 23d will be on Monday, 
and Christmas comes on Wednesday. I suggest that he make 
it the Saturday preceding, instead of the Monday preceding, 
Christmas. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no objection, and I suggest the 21st 
day of December, then, instead of the 23d. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 23d will be changed 
to the 2ist, and, without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was accordingly read the third time 
and passed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Focut, indefinitely, on account of death in his family. 

To Mr. STEDMAN, for 15 days, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

SANATORIUM FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tentessce. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing privileged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 437. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 


state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 12917, entitled “A bill 


to provide for the establishment of a sanatorium for the treatment of 
rsons dise ed from the military and naval forces of the United 
‘tates, and for omer p ae. there shall be 


that 
hour of At the conclusion of such general debate the 
bill shall be considered for amendment under the five minute ee 
After the bill bave been perfected in the Committee of the Whole 


ion as the committee may make, w. 
E thereto to. Eon] Dausene: eee intemeniin mat 
tion, except one motion to recommit, ee . 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment which I send to the Clerk's desk 
be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment proposed by Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee; Page 1, line 2 
after the word “ resolution,” strike out the words “ the . shall” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “It shall be in order to move 
that the House.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object—and I shall not object to this amendment—may I sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Tennessee in charge of the resolu- 
tion that he allow two hours for general debate? It has been 
suggested that this p a general subject—that is, the 
matter of providing hospitals, which should have general dis- 
8 and I suggest that another hour be added for general 

ebate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To be confined to the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. To be confined to the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know that I have any 
objection to that, Mr. Speaker—that there be two hours’ general 
debate, to be confined to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the first amendment pro- 
posed will be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think the general debate ought to be 
confined to the bill. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not putting that amendment. 
The first amendment was proposing that it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole. 
Without objection, that first amendment will be agreed to. ° 

There was no objection. 8 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment 
changing the general debate from one hour to two hours, i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To be confined to the bill. 4 

The SPEAKER. To be confined to the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand the gentleman to make that 
motion? 7 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No. } 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas really made it, 
and the gentleman from Tennessee accepted it. ` 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Just a moment. I do not want 
to lose the floor, nor did I understand that the gentleman from 
Kansas asked me to yield in such a way as that I would lose 
the floor. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I suggested to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that he ask unanimous consent that the time 
be extended one hour. | 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And I accepted the suggestion 
that I would ask unanimous consent to make the general debate 
two hours instead of one hour, the general debate to be confined 
to the bill. | 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes that 
request. Now, if any gentleman has anything to say, this is his 
opportunity. t 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, the 
original resolution does not confine the debate to the bill. If 
we are going to enlarge the time, why restrict the character of 
the debate? . 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will state to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that the reason the original resolution did 
not in terms confine the debate to the bill was that it was 
assumed that upon the adoption of the resolution the gentleman 
in charge of the bill would be recognized for one hour and that he 
would control all the time for general debate, and it was under- 
stood that he would see that general debate was confined to 
the bill. Now, if we are to change it to two hours the gentle- 
man in charge would be recognized for one hour, and whoever 
might get recognition would get recognition for another hour 
and in Committee of the Whole he might discuss any subject 
whatever. This does not change the original purpose at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from 
Kansas desire to make any suggestion as to time for debate on 
the rule? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I had an agreement with the 
gentleman from Ohio who is opposed to the rule—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will 40 minutes, the usual 
time, be sufficient? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. caterers I move the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
this resolution is to make it in order to consider H. R. 12917, 
a bill to provide for the establishment of a sanatorium for the 
treatment of persons discharged from the military and naval 
forces of the United States and for other purposes. 

Under the terms of the war-risk insurance act it was pro- 
vided that treatment should be given to honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors of the United States, the treatment to be 
under the direction of the Public Health Service of the United 
States, which, as gentlemen know, is a bureau in the Treasury 
Department. That bureau has not the facilities with which 
to render the service that is required by the terms of the war- 
risk insurance act, and it is for the purpose of beginning prepara- 
tions for the performance of that service and that duty that it 
is desired to consider this bill, H. R. 12917. I do not care to 
enter into any discussion of the bill; it is a simple and plain 


rule. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts for a ques- 
tion. 
Mr. WALSH. Is it the gentleman’s contention that H. R. 


12917 takes care of the needs provided for in the war-risk in- 
surance act? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Not completely. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not begin to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, it will begin to; but there 
will be a large number that can not be taken care of there. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know whether there is 
any pending legislation which provides for taking care of the 
entire needs of the Government in that respect? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There is a bill before the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds dealing further with 
the subject, but that has not been officially called to the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. WALSH. That provides a comprehensive scheme for 
the whole requirements of the Government. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I am not familiar with the 
details of the bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman tell us, as this is the first 
bill that comes before us, on what theory the majority of the 
House is going to act as to bills that are to be*passed? Are 
they to go to the White House and then assume that they will 
become a law in 10 days, or will they be held back until the end 
of the session when the President is here? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I can not give the gentleman 
any official information. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does not the gentleman think it fair that this 
side of the House should know the theory on which the House 
is going to pass these bills? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If I knew, I would have no 
hesitation in telling the gentleman. I have seen what un- 
doubtedly the gentleman has seen in the press as to the plan to 
be followed. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have not; I haye seen different statements, 
and I thought probably the persons responsible for legislation 
would have formed some definite plan which they would be 
willing to tell us and which we ought to know. It would make 

a difference whether all the bills are to be held back until the 
end of the session or are to be pushed through with the assump- 
tion that in 10 days they become a law. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I can state no further, for I 
have no information on the subject. 

Mr. GILLETT. Has anyone on that side any information in 
regard to it? 

Mr. GARRETT. of Tennessee. 
man that question. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. This expenditure of one million and a half 
dollars somewhere in Kentucky would take care of 1,000 pa- 
tients, as I get from a hasty reading of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is the expectation, that it 
will take care of at least 1,000 patients. 

Mr. CANNON. This looks like picking out a place that may 
be a proper place or may not be a proper place. Does not the 
gentleman think that the whole matter should be properly taken 
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up and considered, so that after full and careful consideration 
the whole subject could be taken care of in a general bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the representatives of the Public Health Serv- 
ice visited this site, examined it carefully, and made a most 
favorable recommendation upon it. A beginning must be had. 
This site has the approval of those who are to administer the 
law and render the service. The land, as the gentleman KEON 
is to be donated. 

Mr. CANNON. No; I did not. i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; the citizens of Dawson 
Springs, Ky., have acquired an option of 10,000 acres of land, 
and stand prepared to execute a deed of gift to the Govern- 
ment, without any expense whatever to the Government for 
the real estate that is to be used, and it is provided expressly 
in the bill that the United States “is authorized to acquire by 
gift a tract of land,” and so forth. 

Mr. CANNON. If they own 10,000 acres there, and propose 
to give 1,000 acres, without investigation, it looks to me like a 
case of the early bird. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman does not mean 
without investigation, or perhaps I do not know what the 
gentleman means by that expression. 

Mr. CANNON. I mean this: There are thousands of places, 
hundreds of thousands of places, in the United States where 
it would be totally improper to locate a sanatorium. There are 
many places in the mountains, many springs throughout the 
country, where the surroundings as to water, elevation, accessi- 
bility, climate, and location should be taken into consideration, 
and there ought to be a general report covering the whole 
ground. ‘This looks to me like a case of the early bird that 
catches the worm when, perhaps, there are many other birds 
that could catch better worms. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The course followed in this 
case would appear to be somewhat similar to that which was 
followed in the location of soldiers’ homes. My recollection is 
that there was no general plan adopted for the location of 
soldiers’ homes, but that a worm was caught here and a worm 
was caught there and a worm was caught at another place and 
at many other places. I believe that one worm was caught at 
Danville, Til. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; 25 or 30 years after the war closed 
and after full consideration by a committee and a report to 
the House. The location of soldiers’ homes 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, I am not criticizing the 
location at Danville. 

Mr. CANNON, I am criticizing, but I do not desire to men- 
tion this place or that place or the other place. The early loca- 
tion of soldiers’ homes was not a happy one in every instance. , 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know about that. 

Mr. CANNON. I speak because I do know; but it seems to me 
that an hour of general debate upon this and then to be considered 
under the five-minute rule does not provide sufficient time; and, 
if another committee has this whole matter before it, it seems 105 
me that the matter ought to come from that committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I notice that the argument for the loca- 
tion of the sanatorium at this particular point is predicated 
largely upon the alleged curative and medicinal value of te, 
Dawson Springs water. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have read the report rather 1 
and that is what I gather from the report, that While this 
locality is possibly a healthful and proper one for a sanatorium, 
as many other localities are, the principal argument seems to bo 
the curative value of the Dawson Springs water. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me say to the gentleman 
it was not so represented to the Committee on Rules, nor do I 
understand that it was so represented to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds in the consideration of the bill— 
that it was on account of the curative properties of the water 
as applied to tuberculosis. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, as applied to a variety of diseases. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There is very fine water at 
Dawson Springs, Ky. 

Mr. MONDELL. My query was this: There is nothing in the 
legislation so far as I can see that guarantees that the Govern- 
ment shall secure any of the land containing these alleged val- 
uable springs. Then what particular value is there in the 
establishment of a sanatorium in the vicinity of these springs 
without a provision whereby the Government shall have the use 
of some of these waters? 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman is making an 
inquiry of me which would better be made when the bill itself 
comes before the House for consideration. 

Mr. MONDELL, I thought possibly the gentleman was in- 
formed on that particular phase of the subject. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My information is that ar- 
rangements have been made and that it will be guaranteed to the 
Government that water will be supplied from various of the 
wells located there, free of cost. 

Mr. MONDELL. They are wells, not springs? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. They are wells, yes. It will 
be expected, of course, that the Government will furnish the 
facilities for carrying water to the hospitals. 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly if the curative value of these 
waters is one of the strong arguments in favor of the establish- 
ment of the sanatorium at this point, then legislation should 
carry some provision under which it is definitely prévided and 
determined that the Government shall have the use of those 
valuable waters. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is the gentleman familiar 
with the springs there—Dawson Springs? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is called Dawson Springs, 
but as a matter of fact the waters come from wells. I am fa- 
miliar with the place. I have been there several times. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. It is stated here in the testil- 
mony of Dr. Banks that the water is practically the same as 
that at Carlsbad in Bohemia. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is my information. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. At Carlsbad there are hot 
springs and cold springs and several different kinds of springs, 
several different kinds of medicinal effects to be had. Is this 
statement of Dr. Banks made advisedly? Is it true that there 
are springs there of different kinds of water? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There are wells from which 
flow different kinds of water; that is, the mineral properties are 
different in the different wells. I am not chemist enough to 
explain the properties of the different waters. There is no hot 
water there. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. How deep do they have to go 
to get the water? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. They are shallow wells—15 or 
20 feet. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. That is, the water does not 
boil up. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; it is pumped. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state, if he knows, the reason 
why this place was selected for tuberculosis patients? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will read to the gentleman 
from the statement of Dr. Banks in response to a question from 
Mr. BURNETT. 

Mr. DYER. Who is Dr. Banks? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. He is the representative of 
the Public Health Service of the Treasury Department. 
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Then, further, it is because of its central location. It is not 
very far from the center of population. 

Mr. DYER. How many railroads enter this place? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There is only one railroad, 
the trunk line of the Illinois Central from Louisville to Mem- 
phis, but there is a crossing about 12 miles away, the trunk line 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

Mr. DYER, Will the gentleman state, if he has any idea, 
about how many soldiers there will be need to care for who are 
ill with tubercular trouble? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The statement made before 
the Committee on Rules at the time of the hearing upon this 
resolution, which was some weeks ago, was that at that time it 
was estimated there were some 14,000. 

Mr. DYER. This will only take care of 500. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is supposed that they will 
be able to take care of a thousand. 

Mr. DYER. Does not the gentleman think, with all fairness 
to the situation, that the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] should be given consideration, and that is 
instead of going now and starting off on a scheme of piecemeal 
establishment of a camp here and one somewhere else, just 
because somebody wants it, that it is better to take this matter 


up and give it full, conscientious consideration, with due con- 
sideration only for the benefit of the soldiers and not the 
political subdivisions of the country or because somebody wants 
an institution there? Let us give this matter the benefit—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s 
suggestion of a political phase of the matter is one I had not 
heard at any time or at any place until he suggested it. 

Mr. DYER. I will say to the gentleman that there has been 
much complaint throughout the war about the establishment 
and location of camps for soldiers, and a lot of them have been 
established, according to 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not want to yield all of 
my time. I desire to reserve some of my time. If I yield fur- 
ther I will have to appeal to the gentleman from Kansas to 
help me out on time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The demand for time is ac- 
cumulating over here. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I shall have to reserve the 
remainder of my time then. I am perfectly willing to answer 
all questions I can answer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three minutes left. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman answer 
ra He ry three minutes? The appropriation here is $1,500,000, 

no 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is in the bill. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope gentlemen will not regard me as disrespectful, 
but I must reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves three minutes. The 
gentleman from Kansas is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
brings up a very important subject matter. Whether or not the 
bill made in order by this resolution should be passed by the 
House is a question for the House to determine after the rule 
has been agreed to. There are now few questions of more im- 
portance to the returned soldiers and to their friends than to pro- 
vide suitable places in which they may be treated for diseases 
and wounds incurred in the line of their duty. This resolution 
makes in order a bill which provides 500 beds in the way of hos- 
pital facilities. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? l 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not now. There are now, it is 
estimated, hosiptals for the treatment of about 14,000 soldiers. 

Mr. DYER. There will be 100,000 before the thing is all over. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is not definitely known for 
how many provision must be made. Personally I am indiffer- 
ent as to the place of location of any of these hospitals if we 
provide places where wounded or diseased men may be treated. 
I am interested, as I am sure every Member of this House is 
interested, in establishing hospitals where they may be treated 
at the earliest opportunity after they have incurred diseases or 
wounds. That question was discussed somewhat at length by, 
the Committee on Rules as to the policy that should be pursued. 
Personally I suggested, and I now suggest and favor, a general 
scheme that will take care of as many soldiers or discharged sol- 
diers as need treatment. This must be done. The earlier it is 
done the better for the country and for the soldiers treated. It 
was suggested that many of our soldiers’ homes now used for vet- 
erans of the Civil War may be in large measure used as hospitals 
for the soldiers of this great war. Even that will not provide 
sufficient hospital facilities, it is estimated. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield there? These hearings 
were had while hostilities were going on? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, yes. 


Mr. GOOD, And when it was anticipated that the Army 


would be very largely increased? - 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. When that was expected. 

Mr. GOOD. A different condition. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would rather conclude my, 
statement, but I will yield. 

Mr. SNYDER. I just wanted to suggest that it will be some 
time before this sanatorium would be completed for the use of 
these men. In the meantime what will be done with all the hos- 
pitals we have built and created throughout the country? Could 
not they be used feasibly for this purpose? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The hospitals we have provided 
and soldiers’ homes that can provide room will undoubtedly be 
used. as necessity requires, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman permit 


just a moment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It seems to me the attention 
of Members should be called to the fact that this is for the 
treatment of discharged soldiers and sailors. The hospitals 
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which are in existence, with the exception of one, so far as I 
now remember, are all for men who are in the service and be- 
fore they have been discharged. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Let me conclude and—— 

Mr. SNYDER. Certainly there is no reason in the world why 
these hospitals, after they become not useful for taking care 
of the present Army, could not be used for this purpose. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. When this resolution was under 
consideration and when the bill made in order was under con- 
sideration before the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds the war was still on. Men were being drafted in 
every section of the country. We were increasing the number 
of men in the service by hundreds of thousands. Now the war 
is ended, and the demobilization of armies, the discharge of 
men, is now the order of the War Department. The processes 
of discharging men from the service will continue as rapidly as 
the War Department can perform its work. This will make 
available many hospitals for discharged soldiers that would 
otherwise be used for soldiers not discharged. So the subject is 
one that must have early action by the Congress, in view of the 
conditions as they now exist. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. DOWELL. Was any plan suggested by the War Depart- 
ment to your committee for taking care of those who can not be 
taken care of in this hospital when this question was up for the 
granting of this rule? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That question was not raised. 
It was, as suggested, that this bill provided a hospital in which 
tubercular patients, or patients with incipient tuberculosis, 
might be treated. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I recall, the chairman of the committee 
gets on the floor some weeks ago that there were already 
24,000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is estimated that there are 
14,000 discharged soldiers who will need hospital treatment. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is apparent, then, that this does not even 
start to take care of that number. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. ‘This would only make provision 
for about 500 beds. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The bill provides that this 
sanatorium shall have a capacity of not less than 500 beds. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] says that the 
hospital will provide for 1,000 patients. Do you propose to put 
two in a bed, or what is the arrangement? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I propose nothing of the kind. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. ‘There is another proposition I 
would like to submit to the gentleman. I would like to know 
if the climate of Dawson Springs is considered to be a climate 
particularly favorable to the treatment of tuberculosis. Has it 
been resorted to heretofore as a place where tubercular patients 
may be restored to health? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That question was raised. It 
has not been regarded by physicians or by others as a tubercular 
resort, although physicians appearing before the Committee on 
Rules said that the theory of altitudes was now discarded by 
physicians generally, and that sunshiny places, with healthful 
surroundings, with good food and water, providing cleanly places 
for living and good treatment, were as good for tubercular 
patients as higher altitudes and drier climates. 

Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. I wish to say to the gentleman 
that I have heard a good deal of testimony on this subject, and 
that it has been universally considered that the climate of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and western Texas is a much better climate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is the opinion I have enter- 
tained myself. 

I asked for an additional hour for the discussion of this bill 
because of the very important subject that it raises; and I am 
glad to see the membership of the House taking an interest in 
it, and I trust, whatever becomes of this particular item, that 
the whole subject will have early consideration; and I would 
like to see among other places provided for the treatment of 
the soldiers the place at Dawson Springs, not because it would be 
peculiarly adapted to tubercular patients but because it would 
be adapted to any patients afflicted with other diseases, like 
Bright's disease or incipient Bright's disease or rheumatism. 
The waters are said to be almost exactly the same as the waters 
at Carlsbad 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
waters at Carisbad. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas (continuing). And if that is true, 
it would be a good place for one of the hospitals. 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman yield? 


There are several different 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. HELVERING. I wish to inquire if the gentleman has 
knowledge of what the present equipment at Dawson Springs is. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Just hotel facilities. It is a 
summer resort with summer hotels. Southern people go there 
very generally. 

Mr. HELVERING. The gentleman is speaking of the cura- 
tive property of the waters, and I wanted to know whether there 
was a summer resort there or not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There are hotels there. I 
think one of them is open all the year round. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Does the gentleman under- 
stand that what has been referred to here as Carlsbad water is 
particularly adapted to cases of Bright’s disease? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand that people from 
this country who are fearful they are about to have Bright's 
disease go to Carlsbad for treatment. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. There are about half a dozen 
different kinds of water at Carlsbad. 

Mr. MONDELL, The gentleman has referred to the alleged 
curative qualities of the water at Dawson Springs or there- 
abouts. Possibly the gentleman can answer the question that I 
propounded to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I can not. i 

Mr. MONDELL. There may be a sanatorium established in 
the vicinity of an alleged valuable springs without any arrange- - 
ments for any particular use of the springs. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand arrangements 
will be made for piping the water to the place donated by the 
citizens to the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is nothing in the bill assuring the 
use of these waters. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? * 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. i 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is the purpose of this institution to be 
for tubercular patients? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
cular patients? . 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Nothing, except that it is im- 
portant that patients drink water and take proper baths. l 

I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN]. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 4 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there was a time when 
the question of the appropriation of $1,850,000 would have occu- 
pied considerable discussion in this House and there would have 
been no difficulty in obtaining a reasonable time for its discus- 
sion. That time was not so very many years ago. It was when 
the debt of this country was not a tithe of what it is now. It 
was when the expenditures which we expected to incur were not 
a tithe of what we now expect to incur in the future. But for 
some reason it appears now that my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. GARRETT] is very reluctant to grant a reasonable time for 
general debate here unless that time should be confined to the 
discussion of this particular bill. i 

Mr. Speaker, the very fact that at the opening of this session, 
just as soon as Members can get the floor and obtain opportunity, 
they offer this bill, which has not been fully or carefully con-' 
sidered even in the committee, and which will have no oppor- 
tunity to be properly considered on this floor, for the purpose of 
getting $1,850,000 to be expended in the State of Kentucky, seems 
to furnish a sufficient reason why gentlemen do not want general 
discussion at this time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly. = 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Isit not a fact that this measure involves 
the ultimate expenditure of a much larger sum than $1,850,000? 
On the face of this report it is to appropriate $1,500,000 and is 
intended to house 500 men only. Therefore, if we are going to 
house these 14,000 men it will amount to considerably over’ 
$40,000,000, which surely ought to be considered in this House at 
this time. { 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. I am glad the gentleman from 
Ohio spoke of that right there. There is no doubt that in con-' 
nection with this project there will be two or three million’ 
dollars expended for this particular proposition, and thaf for all 
measures of this kind, if expended in this manner, at least 
$40,000,000. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With pleasure. 3 

Mr. REAVIS. Is it not true that the matter of the treatment 
of soldiers suffering from disability should be considered in a’ 
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very comprehensive plan rather than by merely nibbling at it, 
ns seems to be contemplated in this bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] referred to that. There is no question but that we 
ought to have a definite and comprehensive plan and should 
know what it will cost. 

Mr. REAVIS. And we should know how many we are to pro- 
vide for. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; we should know how many we 
are to provide for. But at present we know neither the one 
nor the other, and no effort was made to find out, apparently. 
There was no effort made to find out whether or not this was 
the best place at which to locate this sanatorium. There was 
no evidence brought out on that point. The evidence merely 
showed that the location had some medicinal water, some sun- 
shiny days, and, wonderful to behold, some woods or timber 
near it. Not a fact was stated which would show any advan- 
tage for treating tuberculosis. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I regret I can not. 
minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say that the Public 
Health Service investigated it and made an extensive report. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is in error. It did not 
investigate it or make an extensive report with a view to deter- 
mine whether it was one of the best locations for a tubereulosis 
hospital; and if they had done so, that fact would have been 
prima facie evidence of the incompetence of the Public Health 
Service, so far as this place being a proper location for a sana- 
torium of this character, although the water may be excellent 
for the treatment of other diseases. 

Everybody knows that during these war times we have been 
voting millions, and even billions, of dollars without any proper 
discussion. This may have been necessary during war time. 
Probably it was, but are we going to continue in the same 
manner now that the necessities of war are no longer upon us? 
If so, all the waste that characterized our war appropriations 
will be repeated in time of peace. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
hized for three minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was before us at 
the last session of Congress I objected to it on the same ground 
that has been put forward just now, that when we are begin- 
ning to take up this project we should first consider a compre- 
hensive plan which would cover the whole field. I remember 
that when this bill was discussed before the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL] said that there would have to be a 
sanatorium in every State of the Union. I hope that is not 
true; but if it is true, or near the truth, we ought to take up 
the question with some comprehensive purpose, and we ought 
to have a report upon the subject from the very best health 
officers of the country, telling us where these institutions should 
be located, how much we should expend upon them, and where 
the men to be treated could be best cared for. 

Now, of course, everybody on both sides wants to do what is 
the best for these sick men when they come back. We do not, 
however, want to spoil an entire scheme by suddenly jumping 
into one place and making a nibble there. There is a bill 
pending before the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
which, it seems to me, is a basis for a comprehensive scheme 
which the Government can go into with full light and under 
which it may properly provide for the situation that may arise. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] says the authori- 
ties of the Public Health Service have recommended this proj- 
ect. Of course they have. I do not blame them. The Public 
Health Service wants to perform a service for these men, as 
we all do; and the officials of the Public Health Service are 
willing to take the best they can get whenever they can get it. 
But Congress is the body which ought to provide wisely and far- 
sightedly for these matters, and we ought to get the best pro- 
fessional opinion that can be obtained, and then the best esti- 
mate as to the numbers of men to be cared for, and in that way 
make a final plan. Kentucky may be an admirable place for 
the treatment of tuberculosis. As to that, I am not particu- 
larly informed. I have never given study to that question, but 
I have always understood that either a warm and dry climate, 
like that of Arizona and New Mexico, or a high altitude like 
Colorado, is the best for the treatment of tuberculosis. But I 
will leave that to the e What we ought to do is to let 
the experts thoroughly investigate-the subject and let them 


I have only three 


report to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
then, with a far-embracing and well-prepared bill before us, 
We can speedily enact it. It is not going to delay anything, 
We will not gain time by passing simply this detached bill. 
This bill will not provide for anything like all the soldicrs that 
may require treatment, and therefore we should wait until we 
get the best authority for the right thing, and not, perhaps, do 
the worst thing at the beginning. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
haye I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes remaining. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield that time to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope, in the consideras 
tion of legislation for the benefit of men who have served their 
country in this war, we will give weight to but one thought, 
with one mind, and that is to do the best we can do for these 
men. We in this war have voted for a lot of things, and a 
lot of things have been authorized under authority conferred 
by the War Department, which in this House have been ques- 
Sosa with regard to the merit and the value that has been 
given. 

Now, we ought to enter upon a consideration of the things 
to be done for the care of the men whose health has been 
ruined in the service of their country, and we ought to do the best 
that we can do for them and not start here to-day upon a cheap, 
piecemeal bill for the care of a few men who are coming home, 
and men who are already here, afflicted with that horrible dis- 
ease, tuberculosis. If this bill becomes a law, the building 
proposed to be erected will no doubt take many months in its 
construction before it can house a single man discharged from 
the Army. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has 
said and as others have said, we must enter into this question of 
the care of thousands of men who are coming home afflicted with 
tuberculosis because of their service in France and because 
of their service in the camps in this country. Camps have been 
selected in this country without due regard to military intelli- 
gence and without due regard to the advice of the Surgeon 
General, and because of that fact thousands of our soldiers are 
now afflicted with tuberculosis and thousands have died. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. No; I can not yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DYER. The Committee on Military Affairs or some 
other committee should take up this subject and deal with 
it intelligently and map out a plan for the care of these thou- 
sands—yes, the hundred thousand and more men—who, on ac- 
count of their service, will be found suffering from this terri- 
ble disease. We must not now give any heed to the advantage 
of any State, any locality, or any town, but we must give heed: 
only to the general welfare of our men who are coming home 
from France. We must not do what we have been doing in the 
past, place hospitals and camps in locations which are not for 
the best interests of the soldiers. Mr. Speaker, I trust that 
this measure will be defeated and that the Congress, under the 
advice of the Surgeon General and the health authorities, will 
establish something that is for the good of the whole Army. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire at the 
outset to correct one statement just made by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Dyer], namely, that the camps for the 
mobilizing of the Army of the United States were selected with- 
out consultation with the Surgeon General of the Army. The 
gentleman is entirely mistaken in that. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that I 
have been told y 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, 
tleman. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman makes a misstatement. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did not the gentleman say 
that the camps were located Without consulting with the Sur- 
geon General? 

Mr. DYER. I said they were not in all instances, and I can 
prove that statement. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My information is different. 
Now, I am unable to understand some of the arguments made 
by gentlemen, particularly that argument which says that be- 
cause it will be some time before this hospital can be complete‘, 
therefore we should not begin it at all. I can not understand 
exactly the argument of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 


No; I can not yield to the gen- 
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that tubercular patients are not to be treated at all if they have 
to be treated in Kentucky. That seems to be the logic of the 


gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I do not. This site has 
been investigated by the authorities that are to administer this 
service under the terms of the law unanimously passed by the 
Congress of the United States. It has been investigated by 
the experts of the Public Health Service in the Treasury De- 
partment who have been there personally and examined the 
ground, examined the water, examined the climate, and who 
have recommended that this bill be passed in order that they 
may begin to perform the service imposed upon them by the 
Congress. To say that because this hospital can not be built 
in a week or a month we shall not begin on it at all is to my 
mind a very remarkable argument and does not carry any 
weight. I may state that the hearings had before the Commit- 
tee on Publie Buildings and Grounds were published weeks and 
weeks ago, and were available to every Member who chose to 
take them and read them. These hearings contain a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, most earnestly appealing for 
the passage of this bill and for the consideration of the other 
general bill that is before the committee. In this document, 
which I have not the time to have read now, but which will be 
read in the debate on the bill, I am sure, if the rule shall pass, 
he points out specifically the reasons why this bill should pass. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Before putting the vote the Chair will lay 
before the House two messages from the President. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS (S. DOC. NO. 307). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


As required by the provisions of the act of March 8, 1915, 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1916, I transmit herewith the Fourth Annual 
Report of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. 

The recommendation of the committee as outlined in the 
closing paragraphs of its report for the continuance of the 
scientific study of the problems of flight and the development 
of aviation for all purposes has my hearty approval. Attention 
is also invited to the recommendation of the committee that the 
appendixes of this report be published with the report as a 
public document, 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe Warre House, December 3, 1918. 

Note.—Report accompanied similar message to the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. This message will be ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs without the ac- 
companying documents. 

Mr. MANN. Did the Speaker order the appendixes printed? 

The SPEAKER. They have been printed in the Senate, as 
the Chair understands. If it turns out that they were not 
printed in the Senate the Chair will order them printed here 
to-morrow. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE (H. DOC. NO. 1440). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by the provisions of the Army appropriation act, 
approved August 29, 1916, creating the Council of National De- 
fense, I transmit herewith the Second Annual Report of the 
yr yin of National Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918. 


Tux WHITE House, December 3, 1918. 
Note. — Report accompanied similar message to the Senate. 


Wooprow WILSON, 


The SPEAKER. This message will be printed and referred 
‘to the Committee on Appropriations. The situation with refer- 
ence to the accompanying documents is the same as in the pre- 
ceding case. 

SANATORIUM FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 


The House resumed consideration of House resolution 437. 
A The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 
The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GARRETT of Tennessee), there were—ayes 47, noes 61. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is none. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 152, nays 151, 
answered“ present“ 5, not voting 126, as follows: 


Alexander 
Almon 
Ashbrook 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Baer 


Birch 
Bland, Ind, 
Bowers 
Britten 
Browning 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Cannon 


Cary 
Chandler, N. X. 
Okla. 


Essen 
Fairfield 
Farr 
Fordney 


Bacharach 
Campbell, Kans. 


Benson 
Blackmon 
Brodbeck 


Coady 
Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans. 
Costello 


Crisp 
Curry, Cal. 


YEAS—152. 
Dixon Jones Rouse 
Dominick Kettner Rubey 
Doolittle - Key, Ohio Rucker 
Doughtor King Saunders, V 
ughton ng unders, Va, 
Drane Kitchin Scul 
Dupré Kreider Shallenberger 
Eagle 10 Sherley 
Evans Lee, Ga. Sims 
Fields Lever Sisson 
Fisher Linthicum Slayden 
ood London Small 
er Smith, Idaho 
Gallagher McAndrews nook 
G McKeown Steagall 
Garner McLemore Steele 
Garrett, Tenn. Mansfield Stephens, Miss, 
Glass Martin Stephens, Nebr. 
Goodwin, Ark. Mays ! Sterling 
zordon Moon Stevenson 
Gray, Ala. 2 Sumners 
Griffin y e 
Hamlin Oldfield Taylor, Ark, 
Hard liver, Ala. hompson 
H: 3 Oliver, N, Y. Tillman 
Harrison, Va. Olney Vinson 
Hastings Overmyer Walton 
Heflin Overstreet Watkins 
Helvering P: tt Watson, Va. 
Hilliard Par Weaver 
. Holland Phelan Webb 
Hollingsworth Polk Welty 
Houston Pou White, Ohio 
Huddleston Price Wilson, La. 
Humphreys in ingo 
Igoe burn Wright 
Jacoway Robinson Young, Tex, 
Johnson, Ky. Romjue The Speaker 
NAYS—151. 
Foss Little Rose 
r Longworth Rowe 
Freeman Lufkin Sanders, Ind, 
rench McArthur Schall 
Fuller, III. McCulloch Scott, lowa 
zillett McFadden Sells 
Glynn McKenzie Siegel 
ood McKinle: Sinnott 
Graham, III. McLaughlin, Mich. Sloan 
Graham, Pa. McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Mich. 
Gray, N. J Madden Snyder 
Green, Iowa Magee Stafford 
Greene, Mass. Mann Steenerson 
Greene, Vt. Ma Stiness 
Griest Miller, Minn. Strong 
Hadle Miller, Wash. Sweet 
Hamilton, Mich. Mondel Switzer 
Hamilton, N. Y. Moore, Pa. Temple 
Haskell Moores, Ind. ‘Templeton 
Hawley Morin Ison 
Hersey Mott Timberlake 
Hicks Nichols, Mich. Towner 
Tull, Iowa — Vare 
Husted Parker, N. J. Vestal 
Hutchinson Parker, N. Y. Volstead 
Ireland Peters alsh 
Kahn Platt Ward 
Kearns Porter Wason 
Kelley, Mich. Pratt Watson, Pa, 
Kennedy, Iowa Purnell Wheeler 
Kennedy, R. I. Ram: White, Me. 
Knutson Rand Will 
us Rankin Wilson, III 
La Follette Reavis Winslow 
LaGuardia Reed Woodyard 
Lampert Robbins Young, N. Dak. 
Lea, Cal Rodenberg Zihi 
Lehibach Rogers 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 
Johnson, Wash. Shackleford Snell 
NOT VOTING—126. 
Dale, N. Y Fess Heaton 
Dale, Vt Flynn Heintz 
Davis Focht Helm 
Decker Francis Hensley 
Dem Fuller, Mass. Tood 
Dickinson Gallivan Howard 
Dies Gandy Hull, Tenn. 
DIN Garland James 
Donovan Garrett, Tex. Johnson, S. Dak, 
Dooling Godwin, N. C. Juul 
Fagan Goodall Keating 
Elsworth Gould Kehoe 
Em Gre; Kelly, Pa 
Hstopinal Hamill less, 
Fairchild, B. L. Haugen Kinkaid 
Fairchild, G. W. Hayden Langley 
Ferris Hayes rsen 
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Lesher Nolan Sanders, N. Y. Tinkham 
Littlepage Norton Sanford Treadway 
5 55 Osborne Scott, Mich. Van Dyke 
Lonergan O'Shaunessy Scott, Pa. Venable 
Lunn Powers Sears oigt 
McClintic Ragsdale Sherwood Waldow 
McCormick Rainey, H. T. Shouse Walker 
Maher Rainey, J. W Slem: Welling i 
Mason Raker Smith, C. B. Whaley 
Merritt Ramseyer Smith, T. F. Wilson, Tex 
Montague Riordan Stedman ise 

Mudd Roberts Sullivan Wood, Ind. 
Nelson, A. P. Rowland Swift Woods, Iowa 
Nelson, J. M. Russell Taylor, Colo. 

Nicholls, S. C. Sanders, La. Thomas 


So the resolution was agreed to. A 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Cox NAU of Texas with Mr. Jounson of Washington. 

Mr. HAmicn with Mr. HAYES. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana with Mr. SANDERS of New York. 

On this vote: 

Mr. BLACKMON (for) with Mr. Swirr (against). 

Mr. Herm (for) with Mr. Date of Vermont (against). 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, would it be proper to order a re- 
capitulation of the vote, which I judge is very close? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let us hear the announcement, 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and fifty-seven ayes to one 
hundred and fifty. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Then I do not care for a recapitulation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was in error; the 1 in the figures 
handed up by the Clerk appears like a 7. The vote is 151 to 150. 
The gentleman from Illinois demands a recapitulation, and the 
Chair thinks he is entitled to it. 

The vote was recapitulated. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I did not hear the name of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Mr. LAMPERT, called. I ask if he is 
recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that his name was 
called and that he did not respond. But before the Chair passes 
on that the Clerk will announce the Members “ present.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BACHARACH, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr, JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton, Mr. SHACKLEFORD, and Mr. SNELL. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s inquiry? 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. LAMPERT, 
recorded? 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman states that he voted. He is here, 
and a number of Members heard him vote on the regular roll call. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Was the usual question put to 
the gentleman? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I heard him vote. 

Mr. MANN. There was no “ usual” question put to him, He 
was present and voted when his name was called on the roll call. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman was here and voted, he has 
an undoubted right to have his vote recorded. The Clerk will 
call his name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. LAMPERT, and he answered 
t Nay.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
answered “ Yea.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, on the recapitulation of the 
vote I did not hear my name among those recorded as voting 
nay. I yoted nay on the first roll call, and I rise to inquire 
whether I am in error or not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recorded. After the re- 
capitulation and the vote of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LANPERT] and the Speaker, the vote stands—yeas 152, nays 149, 

Mr. MANN. How did we lose one? 

The SPEAKER. By virtue of mathematics, the Chair sup- 


poses, 
Mr. MANN. We had 150 before and added 1, and that makes 
149. [Laughter.] 


The SPEAKER. This vote as handed up to the Speaker by 
the Clerk stands—yeas 152, nays 149, present 5. The resolution 
is agreed to. The Chair desires to make this statement: He 
announced the vote first as 157 yeas and 150 nays, and any man 
with good eyes in his head who will look at the figure “1” as it 
is upon this sheet handed up to the Chair, with the tail of the 
“5” running through it, would make an affidavit that it was a 
, AD NOS ge MEI 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Military Affairs may be dis- 
charged from further consideration of House joint resolution 
345 and that the same be referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, 
what is the resolution? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is a Porto Rican matter. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman explain what it is? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that House joint resolution 345, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, be referred to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I do not recall what the matter is by the number. Will the 
gentleman tell us what it is? 

Mr. MANN, I think the matter ought to be called up at the 

r x 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this is a resolu- 
tion that has already passed the House. It was not introduced 
in the regular way, but was brought up by unanimous consent, 
and when passed was a typewritten proposition, not having been 
printed. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] and myself 
collaborated in it. It was a matter for the relief of the Porto 
Rican earthquake sufferers. For some reason that I can not 
understand after it had passed the House it was printed and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, which has noth- 
ing in the world to do with it. The only question there could 
possibly be about it would be whether it should be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations or to the Committee on Insu- 
lar Affairs, It has already passed. It is not a matter of great 
difference, except if the question of conferees should arise. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman asks to have it referred to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If it has already passed the House, there is noth- 
ing to refer. After the House has acted on a resolution and 
passed it, there is nothing for the House upon which to act fur- 
ther. The House has no jurisdiction over it. The papers are 
not in the possession of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it can not be done. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois object? 

Mr. MANN. I object, Mr. Speaker; but the Chair ought not 
to entertain a request of that sort. The matter is not before 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not know a thing about the 
resolution. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman from Tennessee ought not to 
make the request. The papers are not in the possession of the 
House. The gentleman picks up a printed copy of something, 
where the Printing Office or the printing clerk or some one 
has made a mistake, a very natural error under the circum- 
stances; but the papers, the engrossed copy of the resolution, 
are in the possession of the Senate, and we can not act upon it 
without possession of the papers. We have no power over it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees with the gentleman from 
Illinois, and the Chair suggests to all Members that when they 
have matters of this kind they should give the Chair a copy 
so that he may have opportunity to examine the matter. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I made the request many days 
ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not referring particularly to 
the gentleman from Tennessee, but is making the suggestion to 
all Members. 


SANATORIUM FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12917), 
to provide for the establishment of a sanatorium for the treat- 
ment of persons discharged from the military and naval forces 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. To make a parliamentary inquiry. I desire to 
ask under the rule who will be in control of the extra hour which 
is provided for. As I understand it, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CLARK] is entitled to an hour in charge of the bill. Who 
will have charge of the time in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the rule as I under- 
stand it does not provide 

Mr. WALSH. I am asking the Chair, if the Chair pleases. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair had an opinion on it, he would 
state it. The practice has been that the ranking member on 
the committee that is against it has charge of it. So far as 
the Chair knows that has been the universal practice here. 

Mr. WALSH. But when there is no member of the com- 
mittee opposed, who will have charge? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he would recognize the 
gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. WALSH. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he would recognize the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who is the ranking Repub- 
lican on that side. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Speaker, may I make this sug- 
gestion? I notice on the recapitulation of the vote that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dunn] is recorded as having 
voted against the rule. Mr. Dunn is a member of the committee 
and opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The practice has been this, that the ranking 
minority member, if he is opposed to it, takes charge, and if 
he is not it goes down the line, and if nobody on that com- 
mittee is here, if the Chair were going to preside over the com- 
mittee, he would recognize the gentleman from Illinois. The 

-question is on going into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Division, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will have to get up. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I will get up and ask a divi- 
sion, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 68, noes 88. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of the yeas and nays will rise 
and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Fifty-five 
gentlemen have arisen, a sufficient number, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 148, nays 140, 
answered “ present ” 3, not voting 142, as follows: 


Who? 


YEAS—148. 
Alexander Dewalt Jacoway Romjue 
Imon Dickinson Johnson, Ky. Rouse 
Ashbrook Dill Jones ae 
Aswell Dixon Keatin, Saba 
ustin Dominick Kincheloe Saunders, Va. 
Ayres Dooli Kin: Scull 
Bankhead Doremus Kitchin Shackleford 
Barkley Doughton Lea, Cal. Shallenberger 
Drane Lee, Ga. Sherley 
Beakes Eagan Lesher herwood 
Bell Eagle Linthicum Sims 
Black beck Slayden 
Bland, Va Fields London Smali 
Blanton Fis Snook 
Booher Foster McAndrews St 1 
Borland French cKeown Steel 
Brand Gallagher McLemore Stephens, Nebr. 
Brodbeck Gard Mansfield Sterling 
Buchanan Garner Martin Sumners 
ett Garrett, Tenn. Mays e 
Byrns, Tenn Montague Taylor, Ark. 
Caldwell Goodwin, Ark. Morgan Taylor, Colo. 
Campbell, Pa. rdon Oldfield Thompson 
Candler, Miss. Gray, Ala. Oliver, Ala Tiliman 
Cantrill gresg Oliver, N. Y. Van Dyke 
Caraway Gri y nson 
Carew 7 Overstreet Walton 
Cary Ha m, Miss. Padgett Watkins 
Clark, Fla. Heflin 1 Watson, Va. 
Claypool Helvering Phelan eaver 
Cleary Hilliard olk Webb 
Coady Hollingsworth Pou Welty 
Collier Houston uin White, Ohio 
Davey Huddleston ey, H. T, Wilson, La. 
Delaney Hull, Tenn. Randall Wingo 
Dent Humphreys Rayburn Wright 
Denton Robinson Young, Tex. 
NAYS—140, 
‘Anderson Elliott Kelley, Mich. Mott 
Baer Esch Kennedy, Iowa Nichols, Mich. 
Birch Kinkai Osborne 
Bland, Ind Fairchild, B. L. Knutson 
Bowers Fair us Parker, N. J. 
Britten Farr La Follette Parker, N. X. 
Browne Fordney Guardia 2 
Brownin Foss mpert Platt 
Burr Frear Lehlbach Pratt 
Butler Faller, III. Little Purnell 
Cannon Gillett Longworth Ra 
Chandler, N, Y. Glynn ufkin Rankin 
Chandler, Okla. Good McArthur Reavis 
rk, Pa. Gould McCulloch Reed 

n Graham, III. McFadden Robbins 
Cooper, Ohio Graham, Pa McKenzie Rodenberg 
Cooper, ‘a. Green, Iowa. McKinley Rogers 
Cooper, Wis. Greene, Mass. McLaughlin, Mich. Rose 
Sonia Mich Griest — dder owe ; 

. agee miers, Ind. 
Dalinger Hamiiton, Mich. Mann Schall 
Darrow Hawley Ma Bootes Towa 
Denison Heaton Miller, Minn Sells 
Dillon Hersey Miller, Wash. Siegel 
Dowell Hicks Mondell Sinnott 
Itrukker Hutchinson Moore, Pa. Sloan 
I'yer Ireland Moores, Ind Smith, Idaho 

onds Kearns in Smith, Mich, 


Snell Volstead Williams 
Snyder Switzer Walsh Wilson, III. 
Stafford Temple ard Winslow 
Steenerson Wason Wood, Ind. 
Stiness Tinkham atson, Pa. Woodyard 
Strong Vare -+ Wheeler Young, N. Dak. 
Sweet Vestal White, Me. Zihlman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3, 
Bacharach Johnson, Wash. Kreider 
NOT VOTING—142. 
Anthony Fess Kehoe Riordan 
Benson Flood Kelly, Pa. Roberts 
Beshlin Flynn Kennedy, R. I. Rowland 
Blackmon Focht Kettner Rucker 
ba: Francis Key, Ohio 1 
Byrnes, S. C Freeman Ki Sanders, La. 
pe Kans. Fuller, Mass. Langley Sanders, N. T. 
Carl Galli Larsen Sa ford 
Carter, Mass. Gandy Lazaro Scott, Mich, 
Carter, Okla. Garland Lever cott, Pa. 
Church Garrett, Tex. Littlepage Sears 
Connally, Tex. Godwin, N. C. nergan Shouse 
Connelly, Kans. Goodall Sisson 
Cople: Gray, N. J. McClintic Slem 
Costello Greene, V McCormick Smith, C. B. 
Cox Hamill cLa h Smith, T. F, 
go Hamilton, N. Y. Maher Stedman 
Cramton Hamlin ason Stephens, Miss. 
sp Harrison, Va. Merritt Stevenson 
Haskell oon Sullivan 
Dale, N. Y. Hastings Mudd Templeton 
Dale, Ha Neely Thomas 
Davis en Ne! A. FE. Tilson 
Decker Hayes | Nelson, J. na Towner 
Dempsey Heinta Nicholls, S.C. Tread 
Dies Helm Venable 
Donovan Hensley Norton Voi 
Dooling Holland Olney Waldow 
Dunn ood O'Shaunessy Walker 
Dupré Howard Porter Welling 
Ellsworth Hull, Iowa Powers Whaley 
ston Husted Price WIIson, Tex. 
Emerson Ja Ra Wise 
OL 4 — er S. Dak. Rainey, J. W. Woods, Iowa 
Fal er 
rris Ramseyer 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this roll call: 

Mr. Herm (for) with Mr. Date of Vermont (against). 

Mr. BLACKMON (for) with Mr. Swrrr (against). 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening when his namo 
was called? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I was Hstening when my name was 
called, but I did not hear it. 

The name of Mr. SHACKLEFORD was called, and he answered 
“a e” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri 
just came in the Hall, did he not? 

Mr. FOSTER. If he had not been here the Speaker would 
not let him vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri was here and 
has been here all day. . 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to vote, but I do not 
know whether I did vote or not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded. Was the 
gentleman in the Hall listening? 

Mr. FLOOD. I reckon not. i 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman can not vote. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether I was 
here when my name was called or not. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman can not vote. 

Mr. CROSSER. I have been here a good part of the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has to qualify and say, 
whether he was in the Hall listening or not. 

Mr. CROSSER. I do not know whether I was or not; I would 
not lie about it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I was in the Hall engaged in con- 
versation and did not hear my name when it was called. 
Whether that is a qualification or not, the Speaker will have to 
decide. 

The SPEAKER. It is a very close squeeze. 1 

Mr. GLASS. I think I am entitled to vote. 

Mr. MANN. Of course I know what the rule is, and of 
course the Speaker knows how it is construed. I think the gen- 
tleman ought to be required to state whether he was listening 
in other words, at least that he was not intentionally not lis- 
tening. 

Mr’ GLASS. I shall be very glad to state, Mr. Speaker, I 
had intended voting. I missed my name on the first roll call 
and hoped to hear it on the second roll call, but I was engaged 
in conversation with a colleague and did not hear it. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman was in the Hall expecting to 


yote, and listening in the way we listen in the Hall, I think the 
gentleman ought to state that. 
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. Mr, GLASS. Well, I do state that. I was listening, just about 
as we are in the habit of listening: ; ; 

The SPEAKER. I think the gentleman is entitled to vote. 

The name of Mr. Grass was called, and he voted “ Yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12917, with Mr. Foster in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 12917, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12917) to provide for the establishment of a sanatorium 
for the treatment of persons discharged from the military and naval 
forces of the United States, and for other purposes, , 


Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill may be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill may be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? $ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I think it ought to be read. It 
is only a short bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the United States is authorized to acquire 
by gift a tract of land suitable for the purpose of not less than 1,000 
acres in or adjacent to the city of Dawson Hopkins County, 
Ky., or in Caldwell ty, Ky., adjacent to the city of Dawson Springs, 
Ky., or in Christian County, Ky., adjacent to the ay of son 
Springs, Ky., for the purpose of erecting a sanatorium for the treat- 
ment of persons discharged from the military and naval forces of the 
United States and persons who are now or hereafter may be bene- 
ficiaries of the United States Public Health Service; such sanatorium 
to be of a capacity of not less than 500 beds. There {s hereby appro- 
priated the sum of boo grater out of any monea in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated for the construction of such sanatorium, in- 
cluding the necessary buildings with their appropriate mechanical equip- 
ment and approach work and roads leading thereto, for the accommo- 
dation of patients, officers, nurses, attendants, storage, laundries, and 
live stock, with necessary furniture and equipment for the above; 
and an additional sum of $350,000 is hereby appropriated for operation 
and maintenance of the same for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

In carrying the foregoing appropriations into effect the Secretary 
of the Treasury may purchase materiais and labor in open market or 
otherwise and em por laborers and mechanics for the construction of 
such buildings and their equipment as in his judgment shall best meet 
the public exigencies within the limits of this appropriation. 

And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to employ for service within or without the District of Colum- 
bia, without regard to civil-service laws, rules, and regulations, and 
to pay from the sums hereby authorized at customary rates of com- 
pensation of such additional technical and clerical services as may be 
necessary exclusively to aid in the preparation of the drawings and 
specifications for the above-mentioned objects and the supervision of 
the execution thereof, and for traveling expenses incident thereto, at a 
total of cost for such additional technical and clerical services and 
traveling expenses of not exceeding $33,000 of the above-mentioned 
limit of cost. 

Said sanatorium shall be under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
ihe Treasury and operated under the direction of the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 


amendments. 8 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 


guiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Is it necessary to read the pro- 
posed committee amendments now? This is the first reading 


of the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the bill is before 
the House for consideration and that the whole bill as pro- 
posed should be read. The Clerk will proceed. 

The Clerk reported the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words “ there is hereby appro- 
priated the” and insert the words “the sum of $1,500,000.” 

Page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike out “ out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated” and insert “is hereby authorized.” 

Page 2, line 18, strike out the word “ appropriated” and insert the 
word “ authorized.” 

Page 2, lines 16 to 21, inclusive, strike out the following: “In 
poten, 15 the foregoing appropriations into effect the Secretary of the 
Treasury may purchase materials and labor in open market or other- 
wise and 8 laborers and mechanics for the construction of such 
buildings and their equipment as in his judgment shall best meet the 
public exigencies within the limits of this appropriation,” and insert 
in lieu thereof: “In carrying the foregoing authorization into effect 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to enter into contract for 
such construction, 5 and so forth, or to purchase materials 
and employ laborers and mechanics, and construct, uip, and so forth, 
said sanatorium, and so forth, as in his jud nt shall best meet the 
public exigencies within the limits of this authorization.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
is entitled to one hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask the gen- 
tleman from Florida if he would object to answering a ques- 
tion. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am not going to address the com- 


mittee now, I will say to the gentleman. 
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Mr. MADDEN. I thought maybe, as chairman of the com- 
nape he might have information that any person else would 
n ve, : t 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Go ahead. What is it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I was going to ask 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, who has been 
recognized? j 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK), 
— chairman of the committee, has been recognized for one 

our. 
` Mr. MADDEN. I was going to ask the gentleman from 
Florida if he would be kind enough to tell the committee what 
is meant, on the twenty-fourth line, on page 2, by “ equipment, 
and so forth.” Coun 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I will try to explain 
that when I come to make my remarks, but I do not care to do 
A aes now, because I am going to yield the floor to some one 


x ae MANDEN; The gentleman does not care to tell what that 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Not until I get the floor in my own 
time. I would like to inquire who has the time on the other 
side of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair begs to state that if the rank- 
ing member of the committee was present he would feel that he 
ought to be recognized. No one has yet asked for recognition, 
but the Chair observes that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Surrn] is present, a member of the committee, and he would 
recognize the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Chair please, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] is the ranking member, but lie is 
not here, and neither is the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Lancey], and therefore I am the next in line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire how long 
a time would be allotted to this side? 

ays CHAIRMAN, The gentleman would be recognized for 
one hour. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. CANTRILL]. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in the brief time allotted to me to discuss this bill I wish 
to say at the outset that there is no one in the House who is 
more in favor than I am of curtailing all expenditures that it is 
possible to curtail since the signing of the armistice. But the 
signing of the armistice has nothing to do whatever with this 
piece of legislation, from the fact that the sanatorium proposed 
in this bill is to take care of men who have already been dis- 
charged from the military and naval forces of the country, 
and there is a moral obligation resting upon the Government 
of the United States, based on legislation which Congress has 
already enacted, to take care of these men. I take it that there 
is practically no opposition in the House to the general scheme 
and to the general plan that men who have been discharged from 
the service should be cared for by the Government under the 
terms of the war-risk insurance act. We are obliged to do that. 
The whole thing resolves itself, as I see it, into the proposition 
as to whether or not the Members of the House think it best 
now, on the urgent advice of the Public Health Service, on the 
urgent advice of the Treasury Department, to make a begin- 
ning on the general scheme which I am sure every Member of 
Congress is heartily in fdvor of. 

Now, in answer to certain criticisms which came up during 
the discussion of the rule, the facts in the case, so far as this 
case now before us is concerned, are these: This bill was first 
considered before the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. I happen to be a member of that committee, and I 
heard in full the detailed arguments that were had before that 
committee. The bill was gone into carefully and thoroughly. 
The report which was filed by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds has been before the House for several 
months, and I am sure that if the gentlemen who criticized the 
action of the Committee on Rules this morning in presenting 
the rule had taken the time to read this report they would 
not have made the criticism that they made, to the effect that 
this legislation has not been carefully considered. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been very carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and for the informa- 
tion of the House I beg to say that it was the unanimous 
opinion of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
that this bill should be enacted into law. There was not a 
single dissenting voice in the Committee on- Public Buildings 
and Grounds against the passage of this bill. There is no 
minority report pending before the House, and I.am sure 
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that if gentlemen on the Public Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee had been opposed to the measure naturally they would 
have presented a minority report to the House. There was a 
full membership of that committee of 21 members. My recol- 
lection is that practically every member of the committee was 
present when the evidence was taken and the hearings were 
had on the bill, and that committee, after full investigation 
and careful consideration, recommends to the House the pas- 
sage of this measure. 

In addition to that, I am very frank to say, without criticiz- 
ing at all the action of some gentleinen on the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds in voting against the consid- 
eration of this measure at this time and voting against the 
rule, that the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, upon the evidence and unanimous report of the 
committee, was instructed to appear before the Committee on 
Rules and ask for a rule to expedite the passage of this bill. 
In accordance with that order from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, the chairman of that committee, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK], appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, of which I also happen to be a member, and 
asked for the rule; and the Committee on Rules, contrary to 
its usual custom, had a complete and full hearing before the 
Committee on Rules on the merits of this proposition. There 
was no opposition in the Committee on Rules to the request for 
n rule, because, If you gentlemen will recall, when the rule was 
before the House this morning, the gentleman representing the 
minority side of the House made no fight against the adoption 
of the rule; and if I recall correctly they did not vote against 
the adoption of the rule. So that as a matter of fact this bill 
has had careful consideration by two committees of the 
House, namely, the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and the Committee on Rules, and the latter committee, after a 
hearing of the merits of the case, unanimously reported a rule 
to the House, 

I make this statement as to the action of the two committees 
because I happen to be on both and heard the hearings in both 
committees, and I simply present those facts for the consid- 
eration of the House to show that the bill has indeed had care- 
ful consideration, and I make that statement in answer to 
the criticism of gentlemen on the floor of the House who have 
said, under a mistaken idea, that the bill did not have proper 
consideration. 

Now, I am frank to say to you, gentlemen of the committee, 
that the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL], when the 
rule was under consideration this morning—and I think the 
gentleman from Wyoming has raised a point which I would com- 
mend to the favorable consideration of the committee when it 
takes the bill up under the five-minute rule—called attention to 
what was purely an oversight, I am sure, on the part of the 
committee in not incorporating that feature in the bill, namely, 
that if this sanatorium is built, this piece of legislation should 
provide that a supply of water from these noted springs should 
be furnished to the sanatorium. Some provision should be 
made so as to make it obligatory upon the people who are to give 
this land, which I will explain later, to furnish a supply of 
medicinal water, for which these springs are noted. 

Now, gentlemen, as a matter of fact, we all know that these 
sanatoriums have to be built, and, as I stated, the signing of the 
armistice has nothing whatever to do with this piece of legisla- 
tion. There has already been placed upon the Public Health 
Service, whose business it is under previous legislation, enacted 
unanimously I believe by this Congress, the duty of taking care 
of these disabled men. There are, according to the report 
made several months ago, 14,000 such men who are suffering 
from tuberculosis, As a matter of fact, within another year 
we are informed that we can safely count, I am sorry to say, on 

robably 30,000 men taken out of the service who will have been 

roken down under military discipline and whose constitutions 
will have given way and who will have become infected with 
tuberculosis and discharged from the service. 

Now, it is true that this is but the beginning. But I make 
this appeal to the House: We have to begin at some time, and 
this particular project has, upon the initiative of the Public 
Health Service—not upon the initiative of any member of the 
Kentucky delegation, but upon the initiative of the Public Health 
Service—after a careful survey of the United States, been taken 
up in order to make a start, and that service has picked out this 
place. Upon expert advice the committees I have referred to 
have recommended this place as a good place in which to make 
that start in the beginning of these sanatoriums. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman has stated that this is 
just a beginning, and that probably very shortly we will have 


to provide for 30,000 men. According to the bill the cost for 
each man would be $3,000. . Does the gentleman mean to say that 
this is the beginning of a $90,000,000 project? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I mean to say this to the gentleman, that 
as I recall the testimony before our committee—and that very 
point was raised by members of the committee—the experts 
whose business it has been to build hospitals for the United 
States, the military and naval authorities, as I recall—and if I 
am wrong I trust that some member of the committee will cor- 
rect me—said that, taking into consideration the full equipment 
and construction of a complete hospital, it takes practically 
$3,000 per bed to complete an up-to-date, modern hospital; and I 
know that the gentleman from Ohio—— . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
more to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I know that the gentleman from Ohio will 
agree with me in stating that we should give these men the very, 
best hospital attention that is necessary. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I agree with the gentleman entirely. 
that something must be done; but why not start with a compre- 
hensive scheme rather than piecemeal? And, furthermore—— 

Mr. CANTRILL. My time is very limited and I have some 
other important facts connected with this which I wish to state; 
but in answer to the gentleman I will say this, that in order 
to take up a comprehensive program—of which I am heartily 
in favor—it would take weeks and weeks. But this particular 
place, because of its location, because of its climate, because of 
the wonderful medicinal powers of its waters, has been recom- 
mended by the medical experts of the Government as an ideal 
place to build a sanatorium. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Make it brief, please, because I have some 
other matters which I wish to state. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. The gentleman has alluded to 
the wonderful medicinal properties of the waters there; but 
he will certainly admit that the medicinal properties of the 
waters there can be of no benefit to patients suffering from 
tuberculosis. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I frankly admit that, but in answer to 
the gentleman from Ohio, let me read the statement of Dr. 
Banks in the hearings. The gentleman would have noticed that 
statement if he had read the hearings. Dr. Banks is at the 
head of the Public Health Service. He testified as follows: 

It was thought that the peculiar situation of Dawson Springs in con- 
nection with the water there was such that it could be utilized for the 
treatment of certain types of chronic diseases for which that water 
would be very efficacious. My ori; 1 idea was to limit it to a 
tuberculosis hospital, but I think the officials of the United States 
Public Health Service thought there would probably be a sufficient 
amount of land there to add other units for the treatment of certain 
types of kidney disease and diseases of joints, rheumatism, etc. 

That is a complete answer to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then I understand the gentleman to 
say that this is not only the beginning of a particular scheme, 
but the beginning of a scheme to spend millions more at Daw- 
son Springs? 

Mr. CANTRILL. So far as I am concerned, as a member of 
the committee which had charge of this bill, it makes no differ- 
ence to me if it does take millions or tens of millions of dollars, 
I am willing to vote for the appropriation of it to take care of 
these men who have lost their health in the service of their 
country and in defense of our flag. The matter of dollars and 
cents cuts no figure whatever with me upon this proposition, 
This has been recommended by your committee; it has been 
recommended by the experts of the department whose business 
it is to carry out the program which you have already demanded 
in previous legislation. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Before the gentleman from Massachusetts 
asks me a question, let me make this statement in further an- 
swer as to this particuiar location: Let me say to the House 
that the citizens of Dawson Springs are the only people, so far 
as our committee knows, who have appeared before Congress 
and offered to donate to the United States Government from 
1,000 te 10,000 acres, if necessary, for the location of this hos- 
pital. That is another reason why it appealed to the committee. 
There are 10,000 acres of land immediately surrounding these 
springs upon which the corporation operating the springs hold 
options. They are willing to close those options, to buy the 
10,000 acres of land, and make a gift of it to the United States 
Government. If the gentleman will read the bill, it is to au- 
thorize the United States Government to accept this land as a 
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gift, not to authorize the payment of money to the corporation 
which owns these springs. There is no other locality in the 
United States which has made a similar offer, and it seems to me 
that it is the part of wisdom for Congress to accept that propo- 
sition. Now I will yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
if I have the time. 

Mr. WALSH. If what the gentleman says is true, why not 
authorize the erection of a sanatorium down there at Dawson 
Springs to take care of all these men instead of 500 of them? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I can answer that question easily. If the 
gentleman will read the hearings—— 

Mr. WALSH. I have read the hearings. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Evidently the gentleman has not read the 
report. 

Mr. WALSH. I have read the report of the committee. 

Mr. CANTRILL. The experts of the Public Health Service 
have testified that it is proposed to scatter these sanatoriums 
all over the United States, not to take a sick man from Maine 
to Kentucky 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANTRILL. I should like just a few minutes more to 
answer that question. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

Mr: CANTRILL. It is not a good idea to take a man from 
Maine and send him to Kentucky or to Arizona or to California. 
It is too far away from home. Men suffering from tuberculosis 
in many cases are able to move about. They can go to the springs 
and stay a while, and then go back home and visit their people. 
It is best for them to go and come, and that is the intention, 
and I am heartily in favor of it—to establish sanatoriums in 
various parts of the country so that men enn go and come and 
be close to their homes and their people, where their home folks 
can come and see them when they are in the hospital, and where 
they enn go home. That is a direct answer to the question of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield to the gentleman from Minois. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman’s statement is correct, that 
they want to distribute these sanatoriums all over the United 
States and that we have already enacted legislation authorizing 
the Public Health Service to establish sanatoriums, why is it 
not left to the Public Health Service to establish them instead 
of designating a particular spot where one particular sana- 
torium is to be established? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Because, as I have stated, these experts 
who appeared before the committee have stated that this is an 
ideal location, and, in addition to that, it is the only location 
in the country where the citizens have been public spirited 
enough to give from 1,000 to 10,000 acres of land, if necessary, 
for the establishment of a sanatorium. That seems to me to 
answer the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman stated that there were 
10,000 acres of land available there. The bill provides that not 
less than 1,000 acres shall be taken as a gift. Now, what guar- 
anty have we that after we get the first thousand acres we will 
not be compelled to buy the rest of it? 

Mr. CANTRILL. It is provided that the Public Health Serv- 
ice is to say how much land is wanted, whether 1,000 acres or 
10,000 acres, and whatever number of acres the Public Health 
Service says it wants these people will give that number of 
acres. to the Government of the United States. 

Now, one thing further, the location of this proposed sana- 
torium is in the center of the population, practically, of the 
United States. It is on or very near two great trunk lines going 
both east and west and north and south, and from a railroad 
point of view it is an ideal location. It is not in an out-of-the- 
way place. As to the climate, the Publie Health Service has 
made a thorough investigation, and the report shows that, so 
far as the climate is concerned and the clearness of the weather, 
it is an ideal location. 

Now, gentlemen, what objection ean there be to it? You and 
others say we are all in favor of it, which I am sure is trne; 
but why hold back a proposition that is for the immediate con- 
struetion and which has behind it such favorable indorsement 
as this from the department of the Government whose business 
it is to take care of these disabled men? There is nothing 
which can be gained by postponement; in fact, from the stand- 
point of humanity, from the standpoint of our duty as legis- 
lators, it is our business, and it should be our pleasure, to im- 
mediately begin the construction, and I want to say to any 
gentleman on the floor of this House that when the Public 
Health Service recommends any location in any State in the 


Union as an ideal place for the establishment of a sanatorium 
I will be heartily in favor of enacting that into legislation. 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CANTRILL. I will. 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Do the proponents of this 
measure present the land in fee simple? 
Mr. CANTRILL. Yes. 4 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Do they have any reserva- 


tlons in it? 


Mr. CANTRILL. No. 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes; they park it if they take it. 

Mr. CANTRILL. The Secretary of the Treasury will see to 
it that they give the 10,000 acres of land, or whatever amount 
is necessary as passed upon by the Public Health Service, as a 
gift to the Government. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. They do not reserve the 
right to build a hotel on the property? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Not on the property. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill before us provides 
for the establishment of a sanatorium for the treatment of per- 
sons discharged from the military and naval forces at or near 
Dawson Springs, Ky. Dawson Springs, Ky., may be a very 
proper location for such an institution. It may develop in the 
course of time that it is important and necessary that such an 
institution be established, but on examination of the present 
situation in the country I think we will find it very clearly 
demonstrated that an institution of that kind is not needed at 
the present time and may not be in the early future, because 
other and more speedy plans may be put in operation to care 
for the men in question. 

This bill was introduced in a time of war and stress, when 
it was necessary to do things hurriedly and sometimes without 
proper consideration and without opportunity to consider all 
of the questions involved. But we have seen the coming of the. 
dove of peace. We have come to the time of reconstruction, and 
it is necessary and important that every question coming before 
the House shall now be'considered in view of the present condi- 
tions, with the view of legislating wisely and intelligently, 
everything considered. 

We will care for the soldier boys. No one need have any 
doubt about that—all of them—those wounded and those 
afflicted in the service, and we will do it speedily and we will 
do it well, and there is no difference of opinion amongst the 
representatives of the American people on that proposition. 

What is the situation? We have now in the general hospitals 
of the United States under the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment 26,000 beds available for the use of the men recovering 
from wounds or disease. We have now in the camps and canton- 
ments of the country 50,000 beds available for the use of soldiers 
suffering from wounds and disease. In addition to that we have 
recently taken over a number of hotels and sanatoriums here- 
tofore under private control, with the expectation that we would 
need 100,000 hospital beds for our oversea forces if the war 
should continue. 

Since this bill was introduced we have taken over a great 
sanatorium at West Baden, Ind., a splendid institution, having 
a capacity of 632 beds. The last report I have from West Baden, 
which I think was three or four days ago, shows that there were 
18 patients there, so that now at West Baden we have 614 beds 
available. West Baden also has mineral springs very similar 
to those at Dawson Springs. There we have an institution built, 
equipped, running, and ready, and no men appearing to take 
advantage of the accommodations presented. 

Tt is suggested that this institution should be for tubercular 
patients because of the presence of these curative waters. Who 
ever heard of sending a tubercular patient to Kentucky? When 
did tubercular patients get to moving in any direction except 
to the dry and elevated regions of the far West in the hope of 
recovery? Who ever heard of any kind of mineral waters being 
helpful in cases of tuberculosis? The cure of tuberculosis is 
effected by fresh air and lots of it, and most frequently in a dry, 
bracing climate. The right kind of diet helps, but not the waters 
of mineral springs. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Can the gentleman tell the committee what 
was the arrangement under which West Baden Springs were 
taken over? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know except we have appropriated 
many hundred millions of dollars now available with the ex- 
pectation that it would be necessary to provide 120,000 beds in 
addition to the 50,000 beds in the camps and cantonments. We 
know that the development, the purehase, and the taking over 
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of these institutions has reached a point where we now have 
some 26,000 beds in addition to the 600 beds available, empty, 
at West Baden that can be utilized at this moment. Just how 
many there are vacant of the 26,000 beds in the general hospitals 
I do not know, but undoubtedly there is a considerable number. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes, 

Mr. ELSTON. In the treatment of tubercular patients are 
the hospital facilities emphasized to any great extent, or are the 
facilities in the matter of comfortable living and fresh air and 
good diet the principal consideration? 

Mr. MONDELL. The patient far gone with tuberculosis is 
sometimes given hospital treatment, but the proper and usual 
treatment for tuberculosis is a treatment of fresh air and good 
food. : 

Mr. ELSTON. And I would suggest that in connection with 
all of these cantonments there are auxiliary hospitals for the 
treatment of those afflicted with the disease where hospital treat- 
ment is necessary. k z 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. It is true that these general hospitals 
are not now available, and the cantonment hospitals are not now 
nvallable for men discharged from the service, but they can be 
made available within 24 hours by the passage of a resolution. 
Within a short time it will be necessary to make them available 
so far as they can be spared from the needs of men in the serv- 
ice and are needed for men who have been discharged from the 
service In addition to that, we could now turn over one, at 
least, of the National Soldiers’ Homes, and probably two, to 
those uses and purposes; and those institutions are going; they 
are under way; they are provided for; the accommodations are 
all there, 

Mr. GARD. 
Dakotas? 

Mr, MONDELL. Yes; there is a sanatorium at Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., and it is far from being filled to capacity at this time. 
A large number of these discharged soldiers could be received 
there and taken charge of at any time, and that South Dakota 
climate is a splendid climate for the care of tubercular patients, 
although it is not claimed that the hot water helps especially in 
that direction. The dry air does much. We must and we shall 
provide for the needs of the men discharged from the service 
who are suffering from various ailments. We have some accom- 
modations for such men now, and the first thing to do is to turn 
over for the use of such men the accommodations now available 
and then enter upon a comprehensive plan for the future. This 
piecemeal proposal of legislation is not in the interest of the 
men needing treatment or of the people who pay the bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this measure 
because at the present time the committee has under considera- 
tion a bill which is to provide for a general scheme for the care 
of discharged soldiers and sailors who may be afflicted with 
disease. That scheme does not contemplate erecting a sana- 
torium at one particular place. I do not know why the com- 
mittee has not reported out that general bill, but it looks as 
though Kentucky wanted to make sure that she “ got hers,” and 
then the rest of the country might have the general legislation. 

There is nothing in the hearings to disclose how many sites 
were visited by Mr, Perry, or Mr. Stimpson, or Col. Banks to 
ascertain where these available sites are that might be utilized 
for this sanatorium. If this is the one site in the entire 
United States for this sanatorium, why do they not provide 
for taking care of more than 500 at $3,000 a bed? That is an 
exorbitant sum. They ask for the erection of a sanatorium, at 
a cost of $1,500,000, which will only be a start for that par- 
ticular site, and there is no necessity for that. Furthermore, we 
have authority given in various places to buy many sanatoriums 
which have been tendered to the Government, and which they 
have declined to take, which might be utilized. As has been 
pointed out, we have many hospitals that have been erected by 
the Surgeon General of the Army, which, after these men who 
have been called to the camps have been returned to their 
homes, can be easily adapted for this purpose. They contend 
in the report that the war-risk insurance act requires the Gov- 
ernment to build these hospitals and these sanatoriums. This 
is the language of the war-risk insurance act: 

In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured person 
shall be furnished by the United States such reasonable governmental 
medigal, surgical, and 5 services, and with such supplies, includ- 
ing frtificial limbs, and similar appliances, as the director may deter- 
mine to be useful and reasonably necessary. 

That does not require the erection of a vast chain of sana- 
toriums and hospitais and resting stations, particularly if we 


Is there not a soldiers’ home some place in the 


have facilities already in being. The hearings will disclose that 
there are numerous hospitals and other places which might be 
easily converted to this use. We have appropriated in the 
various Army appropriation bills of recent years millions of 
dollars for hospitals and hospital supplies. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the evidence show that the Government 
ae hospitals or that it has the temporary use of 

em 

Mr. WALSH. The evidence in the hearings does not dis- 
close any that they are using. But it discloses that there are 
hospitals that have been built under the appropriation for 
military purposes in connection with the erection of these can- 
tonments. 

Mr. HARDY. Are these temporary structures? 

Mr. WALSH. Some of those are temporary, in the vicinity, 
of camps, and others permanent. There are 37 of those iñ the 
United States. 

Mr. HARDY. The reason I am asking is this: If we have a 
few temporary hospitals, or hospitals built for use just during 
the war, not owning the ground on which they stand, that cer- 
tainly would not be a sufficient arrangement. 

Mr. WALSH. I would say to the gentleman that there are 
87 hospitals owned by the Government outside of these tem- 
porary structures at cantonments. 

Mr. HARDY. Are these hospitals anything like competent 
and sufficient for the needs of the Government? 

Mr. WALSH. They are being used by the Government for 
hospital purposes and these soldiers are being treated there, 
and I can not assume that the Surgeon General of the Army. 
would put diseased and disabled soldiers in hospitals that are 
not suitable for the purpose. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit a little further? 
Is it not altogether possible, and is it not true, that these hos- 
pitals were located with reference to cantonments and con- 
veniences of the Army service and not for permanent use as 
hospitals? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, it is, of course, entirely possible and 
most probable that if this bill is passed they will provide a 
sanatorium or a hospital at a cost far in excess of the cost of 
these 37 other institutions which have been taken over or erected 
by the Government and it will be up to date in every particular; 
but I submit if the Government has the facilities at hand now, 
adequate facilities, to take care of this, that there is no need 
in singling out one particular State to erect a sanatorium at a 
cost of $1,500,000. 

Mr. HARDY. On that question 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman will appreciate that my time is 
running. I was about to say that we appropriated in the vari- 
ous Army bills for the Surgeon General vast sums of money. 
In the appropriation for 1918, under the Medical Department, 
in the share of the appropriation which might be utilized for 
hospitals, we made an appropriation of $267,408,948. This gen- 
eral scheme in the general bill which has been introduced carries 
an appropriation of $10,500,000, and it is notable that the general 
legislation which has been proposed is so framed as to take care 
of discharged disabled soldiers and sailors, patients of the War- 
Risk Bureau, whereas this Dawson Springs proposition is for 
the purpose of treating persons discharged from the military, 
and naval forces of the United States and persons who are now, 
or hereafter may be beneficiaries of the United States Public 
Health Service. I do not know under what legislation the 
Public Health Service was hitched up with the War-Risk In- 
surance Bureau in the treatment of these discharged and dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors, but it is certainly not under the 
authority of the act creating the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WALSH. I will. 

Mr. LONDON. Does the testimony of the hearings disclose 
the presence of tubercular sanatoriums in Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand not. There is no sanatorium in 
Kentucky. There are some in several other places, but of course 
there is no other place in the country where the water is like 
that at Carlsbad, and that hitched up with the great number of 
tuberculosis-afflicted soldiers and sailors who are coming back 
makes Dawson Springs the one great center of the United States 
where must be assembled all these afflicted men. Now, we have 
all got sympathy for them, but if the advantages of this are 
so great, there ought not to be any other site considered. They 
ought to put all of this $30,000,000 in sanatoriums there to take 
care of all of them, and in view of the fact we are to have a gen- 
eral scheme afterwards. I submit we ought not to pick out 500 
or 600 of these disabled soldiers and sailors and say to them, 
“We will give you a chance to go to Dawson Springs, Ky., and 
drink freely of the Carlsbad water and we will let the other 
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27,500 soldiers wait until we have decided where these other 
sanatoriums should be.” It will be just as easy to start the 
erection of these various hospitals at the same time, at these 
15 or 20 places, the same as was done in the case of the canton- 
ments, and have them all completed at the same time, so that 
these men might be given an opportunity to have this treatment 
simultaneously. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as it happens, and I presume unfortunately in view of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts, Dawson 
Springs is in my district in Kentucky. The force of his argu- 
ment is that he wants these hospitals, but from his provincialis- 
tie view he doés not want one to go to Kentucky. I am going to 
be more generous with him than he is with me, and if this gen- 
eral scheme is adopted to erect these hospitals throughout the 
country, if the men in charge of the Public Health Service see 
fit to want one to go to Massachusetts, I think it ought to go 
there. The hospital spoken of by the gentleman from Wyoming 
IMr. MoxperL] is under the supervision of the War Depart- 
ment. The reason Dawson Springs was selected by the Publie 
Health Service was because of the fact that the business men in 
and surrounding that country offered to donate the land. Col. 
Banks was sent upon the initiative of the Bureau of Publie 
Health and War-Risk Bureau, one of the most eminent surgeons 
in the country and one of the most eminent 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. Dr. Blue is at the head of the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Banks is connected with the Treasury 
Department, with the War-Risk Service, two entirely different 
services. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; Col. Banks is also connected with 
the Public Health Service, the chief surgeon of the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau, which is being administered under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Public Health. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman does 
not mean the place is selected because a number of business 
men want to give land to the Government 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; I had not gotten through. Col. 
Banks went down there at the request of the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance. He came back and recommended this as the 
central hospital of this whole propaganda for several rea- 
sons—— 

Mx. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

£ Mr. KINCHELOE. I would like to make my statement. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is right on that point. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The reasons that led them to decide on 
Dawson Springs were that it is not only within 40 miles of the 
center of population of the United States but the idea of estab- 
‘lishing it at this place is that it has practically two trunk 
lines of railroad—the Illinois Central, running from Louisville 
to New Orleans, east and west, practically, and the main line 
of the Louisville & Nashville, from Chicago and St. Louis to 
Jacksonville. It is not to be altogether a tuberculosis hospital. 
It is for the discharged soldiers and sailors and other wards of 
the Government that may be upon the Bureau of Public Health 
and Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RINCHELOE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REAVIS. Is it the intention to put the tubercular 
patients in immediate association with patients who are not 
suffering from tuberculosis? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman will read the hearings, 
he will see that the whole thing was thrashed out there. 

Mr. REAVIS. I know it is not so stated in the hearings, but 
the gentleman just stated that it is not to be exclusively a 
tubercniosis hospital. Are you going to have the other patients 
associated with the tubercular patients? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. They are to be segregated on different 
parts ot the land. They claim they need a thousand acres 
to do it. 

Mr. REAVIS. And there is to be more than one hospital 
constructed there? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. More than one building; 
them. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In view of what the gentleman said, 
J would like to ask a question. You say that Col. Banks visited 
this at the request of Surg. Blue? i 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes, sir; and the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance. 


several of 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In the hearin on e he 
states that he visited Dawson Springs at A ap ai f — the 
War-Risk Insurance Bureau. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This feature is to be administered, as I 
understand, under the Publie Health Service. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. He went there at the request of 
the Director of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. . I do not know. I think both. 32 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. He says that. l 

Mr. KINCHELOE. They say now that there is no need, since 
the armistice has been declared, for the erection of this hospital 
under this general propaganda that the two bureaus want. Here 


is a letter also from the Seeretary of the Treasury, written to 


the Speaker of the House, which I want the Clerk to read in my, 
time, making the appeal in view of the great necessity for the 


-treatment of these discharged soldiers and sailors, and asking 


the Speaker not only to expedite this bill for Dawson Springs 
but the general propaganda that is before the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. And in my time I will ask the 
Clerk to read the letter. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 18, 1918. 
The SPEAKER ov THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Pressing necessity of the utmost vity impels me to invite 
your attention to two bills pending in Eon — to supply hospital 
accommodations for dis ed. sick and disabled soldiers and ors, 
patients of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau, and others entitled to 
trea y the Public Health Service of this department; namely, 

rovide certain hospital facilities at Dawson Springs, 
Ky., on land to donated to the Government, and H. R. 13026, to 
provide like hospital accommodations at various ints throughout 
the country. The former bill was introduced in the Tlouse on Sep- 
tember 11, and on investigation by the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee was reported out, and subsequently made a special rule in 
Congress, that the greatest possible expedition might be given to the 
project, and at this writing I understand that the bill is only waiting for 
8 quorum in the House to complete the legislation in that bra of 
Songress. 

in my letter of September 20, 1 tentative draft of legis» 
lation which has since been given H. R. 13026, there was also trans- 
mitted a report from a committee appointed by the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the hes and m in which the statement was 
made that 13,000 beds wo d be requ: for these patients, and that the 
War and Navy Departments had made no provision for 5 other 
than those of active forces, and therefore the War and Navy Depart- 
ments had no beds available for patients of the War-Risk Insurance 
Hurenn, and in addition thereto a memorandum from the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service of this department in which the 
statement is made that these beds would not for temporary pur- 
poses, but will be needed for years to come, and that the ted 
cost of supplying the number of beds would be 000,000 
for nee wa accommodations for soldiers and sailors suffering from 
u culosis. g 

In addition to these 3 I am advised in a letter dated October 
26, from the chief medical advisor of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau, 
that the Surgeon General of the United States Army asked for some 
practical solution for supplying sanatoria for restorative or institu- 
tional treatment of persons discharged from the military and naval 
forces suffering from epllepsy, due to shell shock and other causes. The 
War Department is desirous of discharging cases into the care of 
the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. In connection with these cases, it is 
estimated that accommodations for not less than 2,000 should be imme- 
diately provided for out of the funds carried in H. R. 13026. i 

The bills aboye referred to represent estimates for 898 
6.000 beds only, but it is of the utmost importance that this number 
be made available at the earliest possible moment. Since these esti- 
mates were transmitted to an armistice has been declared and 
hostilities but while are happy conditions, it has, as a 
matter of fact, foreshortened the day and hour when A ge accommo- 

a saae and bas yaen oro 0 Ls sen 
mendous of supp accommodations for Sick a 
disabled discharged so diers and dalle; who will soon return from over- 

g numbers, and I can not too str “upon 
ou to exercise all your infiuence to translate the legislation 
to law, as one of utmost importance, im order that ronment may. 


carry out its of its contract with the soldiers and sailors who have 
80 cently carried out their entire contract with the Government, 
and to this end request that this tion be made a special rule in 
the House in order that funds may made immediately available for 


Wi W. G. McApoo, Secretary. ' 
Mr. XINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 


remaining? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
question? : 
Mr. KINCHELOB. Yes, sir. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. It has been repeatedly stated here that 


the real reason for the selection of this site was because certain 


business men had agreed to donate the land. Can the gentleman 
state what the land is worth per acre? 
CHELOR. 


Mr. KIN No, sir; I can not. That was the pre- 


dominating reason for the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance send- 
ing Dr. Banks down there. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question re- 
garding the bill? 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. The chairman explained that. I decline 
to yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit me, 
the testimony was that it was worth between $10 and $100 an 


acre: 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Somewhere between $10 and $100? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And that is as near as this committee 
gets it? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And another reason that Dr. Banks 
favors Dawson Springs is that the weather records for the last 
20 years show that there is 70 per eent sunshine there. It is a 
question of whether you are going to take care of soldiers and 
sailors of the Army and Navy who have rendered their services 
to the Government. I have a great regard for the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], but I have a greater regard 
for the wisdom of the men on whose shoulders rests the re- 
sponsibility of this matter. And here come the two letters 
and a letter to the Speaker of the House from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who say that there is pressing need for it, and 
the question is whether you are going to take the word of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts or an eminent physician like 
Dr. Banks or an eminent physician like Surgeon General Blue 
and the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, which says 
that our boys performed their duty and many of them lost 
their health. Here come the great bureaus of this Government, 
on whose shoulders rests the responsibility, and say that there 
is a pressing need. And it is so pressing that notwithstanding 
the armistice was declared in November the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury writes to the Speaker and makes an appeal to the 
‘American Congress to take care of these boys as late as 
November 18. 

My recollection is that this general scheme carries an appro- 
priation of about $10,000,000. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Warsa] would have all these discharged soldiers and 
sailors go to Kentucky. Would you tell your discharged sol- 
diers and sailors, who were discharged in Massachusetts, Be- 
fore you can be a recipient under the solemn contract which the 
American Congress made under this war-risk insurance law 
you have got to go to Kentucky to get it”? They recommended 
Dawson Springs because it is in the center of the central part 
of the country where they can go. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman ask me that question? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, well—— é 

Mr. WALSH. You used the singular in speaking of “the 
gentleman from Massachusetts,” and you pointed to me. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; I will ask you that question. I ask 
you that question: Do you want your discharged boys to go to 
Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH. If this is going to be the only sanatorium that 
the Government is going to build, I certainly would. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield further to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought the gentleman wanted me to answer. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; I ean not tell the gentleman from 
Massachusetts anything. He knows too much now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. I am willing to stand a test with the gentleman 
from Kentucky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINCHELOB. I would not contest anything with the 
gentleman, 

Now, gentlemen, under the provisions of the general bill that 
is now pending before the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and I understand the committee met this morning 
and agreed to establish more of these hospitals in various parts 
of the United States, these unfortunate boys will not have to 
leave their homes so far that their relatives can not come to see 
them and visit them ; and in view of the fact that this particular 
bill has a privileged status, to come in first, while these others 
will come on later, I say to you, gentlemen, that I will join you, 
as long as the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance and Public Health 
Service say it is necessary to appropriate millions of dollars to 
erect hospitals for these unfortunate boys, in locating them any- 
where that will be best in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Not right now. Nowy, as to the question 
of treating all these boys on their return, it is true there will 
be 30,000 of them, but, according to Gen. Banks's testimony, 
they will not all be the wards of the Government in this or 
any other hospital at the same time. They will come and go. 
For that reason it is believed that if this and the general bill 
become law, they will be able to take care of the entire 30,000 
men by reason of the fact that they will come and go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. So, gentlemen, I ask you, not from the 


sectional standpoint but for the benefit of these boys, many of 
whom have given their health and many of them their limbs to 
the service, that proper provision be made for their treatment 
as soon as they can get to it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if there is a pressing 
need for this hospital—and I dare say there is—and if there isa 
pressing need for it in the State of Kentucky—and I dare say, 
there is—it can be gotten more quickly than by building this 
proposed hospital at Dawson Springs. The climatic conditions 
at Camp Taylor are practically the same as those that exist at 
Dawson Springs. They have all the equipment, they have all the 
buildings, they have elegant drainage, and it is said to be one 
of the best cantonments in the United States, and it could be 
rearranged into a hospital for the one-hundredth part of what 
is proposed as the initial expense to start this institution down 
at Dawson Springs. [Applause.] 

Here is another proposition: They are trying to obtain money 
here under a false pretense when they say that Dawson Springs 
is a good place for the treatment of tubercular patients. It is 
the last place on earth to which a person afflicted with tuber- 
culosis ought to be sent. It is not more than 600 feet above sea 
level. They want to find a place for the treatment of tubercular 
patients where they have not only 75 per cent of clear days but 
where they have 365 days in the year that are sunshiny. You 
have places of that character that might be easily prepared for 
the treatment of tuberculosis. Go out to Deming, N. Mex., for 
instance, for a climate suitable for the treatment of tubercular 
patients—4,800 feet above the sea, dry air, and splendid climate, 
with a completed cantonment that could easily be converted 
into a sanatorium. In the State of Indiana there are two of the 
finest institutions in the world—one at West Baden and the 
other at French Lick, not more than a mile away—where they 
have just as good water as that at Dawson Springs, and not 
one kind but a dozen kinds of good water. 

People go to those sanatoriums for all kinds of diseases, but 
those who are in charge of the medical staff, both at West Baden 
and at French Lick, advise their tubercular patients to get 
away from there as quickly as they can, because the climate 
there is not favorable to the treatment of tuberculosis. -Indeed, 
I dare say there is not a reputable physician in the State of 
Kentucky who would advise a patient to go to Dawson Springs 
for the purpose of receiving treatment for tuberculosis, so that 
the attempt should not be made to obtain this hospital at Dawson 
Springs under a false pretense. If it is wanted because of the 
fact that there is urgent and immediate necessity for if, we 
should take and locate it where proper hospital facilities can be 
provided the quickest and with the least possible cost. 

There is entirely too much of a tendency, now that we are in 
the habit of spending money, to take and spend it wherever pro- 
posals and offers are made, or to find them where none presents 
itself. Now that the war is over and the cantonments are being 
abandoned all over this country, they are proposing to spend 
$2,500,000 for the purpose of building an So-mile road at Camp 
Bragg, down in North Carolina, where there is no necessity for 
a cantonment and no necessity for a foot of road; and an adver- 
tisement is being varried now in the paper which is edited by 
Josephus Daniels, the Secretary of the Navy, calling for 12,000 
men to build these 80 miles of road at an expenditure of 
$2,500,000. 

Gentlemen, there are plenty of places where money can be 
expended judiciously for the treatment of these young men who 
are afflicted with tuberculosis. Twice within the last month 
I have been called upon to get a soldier out of the hospital at 
Camp Taylor, in the State of Kentucky, a man who was dying 
from consumption, and when he had been recommended time and 
time again by the physicians at the base hospital at Camp Taylor 
for discharge so that his people could take him to Arizona, where 
he could be treated for the malady from which he was suffering. 

Another ease, if you please, was at Camp Gordon, where the 
climatic conditions for tubercular treatment are just as good as 
they are at Dawson Springs, where there was a young man with 
one Iung almost gone. The physician treating him in the base 
hospital said he should be taken away from there as quickly as 
possible to a dry climate in the West, where perchance his life 
may be saved. It was only after long trials, and not until there 
was a direct order issued by The Adjutant General that an im- 
mediate discharge of this man be had, that it could be done. 
The gentlemen who are watching these patients who have tuber- 
cular troubles do net advise that they be kept in this climate. 
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They do not advise that they be kept in Camp Taylor, in the 
State of Kentucky, where the conditions are just as good for 
the treatment of tuberculosis as they are at Dawson Springs, 
but they do advise that they be taken away from there at the 
earliest possible moment and taken to some place where they 
can receive suitable treatment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, when the 
President wrote that famous letter of his 10 days before the elec- 
tion he let down the bars to those who might properly criticize 
his administration. On the Republican side our lips had been 
sealed from the beginning of the war, though much legislation 
had been brought into this House which many of us were in- 
clined to believe was not good legislation. There was extrava- 
gance in many of the bills brought in during the war: There 
may have been graft in some of those bills. Doubtless there 
was, but the lips of Republicans were sealed from their desire 
to uphold the hands of the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, who sanctioned these measures and said they were 
necessary for war purposes. But the President invited criti- 
cism when he wrote that famous preelection letter and pleaded 
for a Democratic Congress to uphold his hands. The people re- 
sponded to his appeal, but not, perhaps, as was expected. They 
-gave notice to the President that they wanted this Congress, 
made up of their Representatives, to speak their minds upon 
public questions, and especially upon the question of extrava- 
gance in expenditure. [Applause.] 

Now Congress has reassembled. We had word from the 
“throne” yesterday, prior to the departure of the President on 
his European tour, that we must curtail expenditures, that we 
must relieve business of the heavy burden of taxes that the 
war had imposed upon it. Yet to-day, when the President's 
back is turned, our Democratic friends bring in a measure 
which proposes to take $1,500,000 and more out of the Treasury 
to do what? To build a hospital, apart from any comprehensive 
war-relief scheme, apparently for the benefit of the people of 
Dawson Springs, and at the rate of $3,000 per bed in that hos- 
pital. It seems as if the time had come for gentlemen who are 
opposed to waste and extravagance to speak out, and that if 
we are to follow the President’s admonition to curtail our ex- 
penditures and reduce the taxes he insisted we should impose, 
this is the place to begin. 

Gentlemen cavil about how this question of Dawson Springs 
arose. I have gone over the hearings and do not observe that 
the, War Department or anybody else, except a mere bureau of 
the Government, has been very urgent as to the war necessity 
of this hospital. How did it arise? The eloquent gentleman 


from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE], acting for certain citizens of 


Dawson Springs who had anywhere from 1,000 to 10,000 acres 
of land for which they did not have any special use, admitted 
in his statement before the committee that having heard that 
there were rumors that hospitals were to be erected he went 
to the War-Risk Bureau and suggested that Dawson Springs 
was a good place. Follow the hearings along and you will find 
that the bureau chiefs were induced to go to Dawson Springs, 
and as a result they said, “ Yes, Dawson Springs would be a 
good place. They have fine water at Dawson Springs. They 
propose to give a thousand acres or more of land to the Goy- 
ernment, They have coal in the vicinity, and-they have build- 
ing material near at hand. They have lumber there, and if the 
Government will spend a million and a half dollars at Dawson 
Springs we can buy the material and build a hospital.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the gentleman any sug- 
gestion to make as to some other place where we can begin 
to take care of these tubercular patients? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. Unfortunately, I have 
some knowledge of tuberculosis. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I mean has the gentleman any 
suggestion as to any other place? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have never heard that boiling 
springs or water of peculiar chemical properties or mineral 
, qualities, such as is said to abound at Dawson Springs, has any- 
thing to do with the cure of tuberculosis. I think the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] admitted that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There is no claim that it has. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But he sidestepped that and 
said it was the intention to build other buildings and to take 
care of other patients besides those with tuberculosis. Gen- 
tlemen, this is the time for us to criticize and, if need be, to stop 
these extravagant and wasteful appropriations. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the war is over, but the patriots 
have not ceased their raids upon the Treasury, as is evidenced 
by this bill. We have a hospital in practically every cantonment 
in the United States, and we have a good many cantonments. 
We have a hospital in most every Army camp in the United 
States. We have added 37 Government-owned hospitals in 
the United States to take care of the boys who come back and 
need treatment at a hospital. We have appropriated hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to take care of those boys, as has 
been instanced by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MOoNDELL]. 
We have at West Baden, Ind., 632 beds for these boys and have 
only been able to find 18 boys to send there so far for treatment. 
And yet in the face of this you propose now to open the doors 
of the Treasury and appropriate $1,850,000 to start to build a 
hospital in Kentucky. If started it will ultimately cost many. 
million of dollars to complete. I anticipate, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is a little joker in this bill, Let me read you a part of 
this sentence; which describes the authority: “ For the purpose 
of erecting a sanatorium for the treatment of persons dis- 
charged from the military and naval forces of the United States 
and persons who are now or hereafter may be beneficiaries of 
the United States Public Health Service.” Ah, what you are 
trying to do here under the guise of patriotism is to get an ap- 
propriation of almost $2,000,000 to make this a place, a great 
gathering place, where the Public Health Service can send its 
beneficiaries to Dawson Springs. Who are the beneficiaries of 
the Public Health Service? Has it any real limitations? The 
Government does not get the springs if this gift is accepted; it 
gets the mountain side close to the springs, and here will be 
congregated not our soldiers but the beneficiaries of the Public 
Health Service, whoever they are. 

The gentleman speaks of more than 70 per cent of sunshine 
at Dawson Springs, Ky. What in the name of common sense 
will the moonshiners of Kentucky do in that locality if there ig 
going to be 70 per cent of sunshine? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have here an advertisement found in the 
paper of the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Josephus Daniels, pub- 
lished three days after the armistice was signed, asking for 
12,000 additional men to build a new Army cantonment, and I 
understand this work is still in progress at Fayetteville, N. C. 
Now, we are asked here to authorize the building of this sana- 
torium after the war is over and after it has been demon- 
strated that there is no need of hospitals in the United States 
at the present time to take care of our boys. In fact, it is shown 
we have more hospitals and more beds than there is any demand 
for from the Army. 

We will take care of these boys and give them the best hos- 
pital treatment obtainable, but let us not try to put through a 


real estate transaction at this time when the Treasury can ill > 


afford it under the guise of patriotism, under the guise of finding 
hospital service for boys who have performed a wonderful sery- 
ice over the seas. Do not get pork under the name of patriotism. 

The report accompanying the bill states that this place was 
selected because it was on high ground with good dr 
water, and because the land was good and fertile and was in 
close proximity to coal. All of these things are found in my own 
State, but I want to say that I do not believe my State is an 
ideal place in which to found a tuberculosis hospital. Hereto- 
fore we have sent tuberculous patients to high altitudes. We 
send the person afflicted with the dread disease to Arizona, New. 
Mexico, Colorado, or California, but who ever went to Ken- 
tucky for a cure for tuberculosis? Only once have I heard of 
Kentucky offering a cure for tuberculosis and that was in regard 
to the cure advertised for tuberculous patients at Mammoth 
Cave. Little stone huts were constructed in the cave, and the 
scientists treated tuberculous patients for a short time; but 
after two or three weeks’ treatment, when they found these 
patients were not gaining, they discharged them. When they 
left the cave and came out in this Kentucky sunshine they all 
died within 10 days. That is the record of Kentucky as offering 
a cure for tuberculosis, and I do not want the boys from my 
State to be forced to go to Kentucky for that kind of treat- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, in these days of billion- 
dollar appropriations this bill, which carries the sum of 
$1,850,000, is not of itself so large as to shock our conscience. 
And yet gentlemen advocating it say that this is but the begin- 
ning of a great scheme for the foundation of tuberculosis hos- 
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pitals. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL] read 
from an official report where it was said that it was expected 
that within one year there would be 30,000 tubercular patients 
for which accommodations must be found. Let us see what sort 
of a sum we are going to run into before we get through with 
the program of which they say this bill is but the beginning. 
This bill provides for an expenditure at the rate of $3,000 per 
man. They say that is the least that can be properly appro- 
priated. Thirty thousand patients at $3,000 per man amounts 
to $90,000,000. ‘This, then, is the beginning of a $90,000,000 
scheme. Furthermore, gentlemen have said that the purpose of 
this particular hospital is to accommodate not only tubercular 
patients but others. You can open the door to every kind of a 
patient, and who will say that this is not the beginning of a 
scheme to spend three or four or five hundred million dollars, 
and that without any serious consideration whatever? 

I have nothing against the great State of Kentucky. It is 
a State neighboring and touching upon mine. I have passed 
many delightful hours in that great Commonwealth, but it has 
always struck me that it was a place for men with strong lungs 
and strong heads, and not for debilitated men with weak lungs. 
ILaughter.] 

Who ever heard of Kentucky as a resort for tubercular pa- 
tients? They say that this resort in the State of Kentucky is 
the enly place where the people are patriotic enough to offer 
to give us from 1,000 to 10,000 acres for this purpose. I asked 
the gentleman residing in the district in which this hospital is 
to be placed how much that land is worth, and he said he has no 
idea, whereupon arises in his place the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and 
mst a the testimony shows that the land is worth somewhere 
between $10 and $100 an acre. Now, that is very enlightening 
to this House. It shows the kind of consideration the com- 
mittee gave this bill. If the reason for going to Dawson 
Springs is a matter of cost, the best information we can get is 
that this land is worth somewhere between $10,000 and $1,000,- 
000. That is the asset the Government is going to receive— 
somewhere between $10,000 and $1,000,000. That is used as an 
argument to jam through without any real consideration at 
all an appropriation of $1,850,000, conceded to be the begin- 
ning of a scheme which will cost before we are through some- 
where possibly as much as a half a billion dollars. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

- Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

' Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Do I understand from the 

gentleman’s argument that he is opposed to making arrange- 

ments for the care of the soldiers who have been honorably dis- 
and who are suffering from disease contracted in the 

line of duty? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course the gentleman is to under- 
stand no such thing, and the gentleman does not understand it 
and can not understand it from a word that I have said by the 
most extravagant interpretation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I wish to be entirely frank 
with the gentleman, It has been difficult for me to draw any 
other conclusion from the argument that he has just made, when 
he says that this is the starting of a scheme to cost $500,000,000. 
It is my denseness, perhaps, not the lack of the gentleman’s 
clearness. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is anything but dense, 
and I know that the gentleman understood no such thing, be- 
cause it was not possible for a gentleman with his acumen, 
exceeded by that of no man in the House, to put such a construc- 
tion upon my remarks. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What does the gentleman 


Suggest? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman suggests that on a matter 
of such immense importance as this the House should at least 
be favored with a comprehensive plan, involving as it does the 
expenditure of millions from the Treasury; and I will say this 
to the gentleman, that before long the expenditure of the funds 
of the Treasury will be in the hands and under the control of a 
party that will see that measures of this kind are not put 
through in this way. The gentleman will not find that party 
niggardly, certainly when it comes to the giving of aid and com- 
fort to our soldiers, but he will find that party giving some real 
consideration to and exercising some sort of supervision over the 
asin of the funds belonging to the people of the United 

tates, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. , Of course everyone realizes 
that some provision must be made for the care of the men who 
are afflicted with disease as a result of their service in the 
Army, but everybody ought to realize also that there should 


be no special favoritism practiced in the establishment of the 
facilities that are to be used for that purpose. There ought to 
be a comprehensive plan made by the Public Health Service 
which provides facilities not only for the 500 men who are 
proposed to be treated at Dawson Springs but for the other 
29,500 men it is indicated will be similarly afflicted. There is 
no reason why, when we are making preparations for the care 
of those who have given themselves to the service of the coun- 
try, we should confine our action to the mere care of 500 men; 
and there is no reason why we, in any event, should select 
the point at which they are to be cared for. We should give 
general authority to the Public Health Service to do the work 
of caring for these men and permit the Public Health Service 
to select the points and provide the means. I can not help 
but reach the conclusion that the corporation which owns these 
springs and proposes to turn this land over to the Government 
of the United States is engaged in an advertising scheme that 
will advance the value of the property which they already own. 
They say that the condition upon which they will turn this 
land over to the Government is that the-Government shall 
create a park of the land which it acquires. The cost of 
creating a park would, no doubt, be enormous, but the value 
of that part of the land owned by the corporation upon which 
the springs are situated would be immense and it would adver- 
tise the waters owned by the corporation 9 vield 
fabulous profits for the money they already hh invested there. 
There could be no better advertising scheme than to turn this 
land over to the Government of the United States. I admire 
the gall which they displayed in proposing to. give the Govern- 
ment 10,000 acres of land in order that what they already own 
there outside of the 10,000 acres of land might become im- 
mensely valuable. 

ans GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y 

Mr. MADDEN. Tes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does it not somehow suggest to 
the gentleman that it might be an instance similar to a*friend 
giving you an elephant one day and you waking up the next 
morning to discover that he is in the hay business? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. It reminds me of the fellow who went out to 
Denver in the pioneer days and opened a bank. After he had 
the bank open and had obtained the deposits of all the people 
that lived in the territory he called a meeting of the creditors 
and said, “ Gentlemen, the bank has failed; the money is gone. 
There is nothing I have to offer you but myself. You can do with 
me as you please.” One man in the audience said, “ Well, when 
ear niig cutting him up I want to speak for his gall.” [Laugh- 
ter. j 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
is always constructive and always fair. Would he be good 
enough to tell us just when he would be willing to begin the 
preparations for taking care of the soldiers who have suffered 
by reason of that service? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think we should have begun before now. 
I think we should have had preparations made all over the 
United States, if that has not already been done. I would be 
opposed and I am opposed to the selection of any particular 
site by the Congress of the United States through a special act- 
in order that some particular section of the United States may 
be favored and 500 men suffering from disease may be provided 
for while all others go unprovided for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. [Ap- 


plause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this to the 
gentleman having charge of this measure: Congress need not 
have so much concern about the American boys that are coming 
back. The American boys will look after Congress, and don’t 
you forget it. It is rather late now to express all of this concern, 
and while the committee of merchants of the city of Dawson 
might have succeeded in putting it over on the distinguished 
doctor from the insurance department, you can not put it over 
on the sick boys, suffering with tuberculosis, The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] asks repeatedly if we have any- 
thing in mind to suggest in place of the plan proposed in this bill. 
Yes; I have something in mind. If you are going to have a 
tuberculosis sanatorium, put it in a place of sufficient altitude, 
where climate and surroundings are conducive to improving the 
condition of the patients—places that are known to be ideal for 
such purposes, 
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Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yicld? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I refuse to yield—I have not had a 
word for 15 months. [Laughter.] Do not try an experiment 
upon our sick soldiers. Try it first on the natives of that dis- 
trict. Establish a little private sanatorium down there for 
tubercular patients, and if it works out, well and good; but do 
not try the experiment upon the American soldier. I am not a 
specialist on tuberculosis, but I do know you need more than 
good water to cure it. 

I shall leave that phase of the question, but I did ask for 
time for one purpose, and I want to take the first opportunity 
I have had to express myself—and that is on the freedom of 
action of this body. If there was any doubt in my mind about 
this bill, I would have given the benefit of the doubt to the 
passage of the bill, but I shall refuse to vote for it after having 
heard the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury. We must 
serve notice now that we are tired of these departmental edicts, 
these bureaucratic decrees, and the executive bulls. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] Gentlemen, I had occasion to preach 
democracy in Europe; I at least am going to practice the same 
thing here. [Applause.] Yes; and this side of the House is 
as much to blame as the other side of the House. Whatever 
came here, everything that was asked, at the sound of the lash 
of the whip you passed it. If you wanted to help the American 
boys, why did; not send aeroplanes and motors when we 
needed them? Why did you not get the machine guns over 
when we needed them? Everybody voted for everything if a 
letter from one of the departments ordered it. We wonder why 
these new governments that are being created all over Europe 
adopt a new plan of government, why they do not adopt a rep- 
resentative form of government. Do you blame them if the 
greatest legislative body in the world, the American Congress, 
the representatives of the people, absolutely abdicates and sits 
idly and passively while department chiefs run the legislative 
branch of the Government? I for one shall use every dila- 
tory tactic I know of every time that a department letter is 
offered*to be read on the floor of this House for the purpose of 
coercing or forcing through a measure. It is time for the Amer- 
ican Congress to get back into its own. It is time to exercise 
our constitutional duties and control our departments. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman object to 
any of the heads of departments testifying before committees? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly not; and stop there. I would 
stop there, however. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I always stop when the gen- 
tleman says stop. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I did not mean it that way, and the 
gentleman knows that. I would stop after they had testified 
and the committee decides, with the approval of the House, of 
course, What is really needed. They should give information— 
not draft and compel legislation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman objects espe- 
cially to this particular letter which has been read? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Absolutely. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill was pretty 
thoroughly considered by the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, of which I am a member, and as I understand it 
comes here with a unanimous report from said committee, or at 
least without a minority report. The committee based its action 
upon a very careful hearing of those charged with the respon- 
sibility of caring for the maimed and the diseased and those who 
will be benefited under the provisions of this bill growing out 
of the world war. I can not imagine why there should be any 
opposition to so meritorious a measure as the one under con- 
sideration. The department of the Government charged with 
the care and the welfare of the returning soldiers has placed 
the stamp of its approval and recommended in the strongest 
possible terms this proposed legislation. It strikes me if we are 
to have a public-health department, a Surgeon General’s de- 
partment, that those of us who are not versed in medical science, 
who have not given years of study to questions of this kind, 
should carefully weigh and consider what they say in reference 
to legislation touching the welfare, the needs, and requirements 
of the soldiers when they return home. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the absolute necessity of the American Congress mak- 
ing provision for the care, comfort, and treatment of the count- 
less thousands of soldiers returning from over the sea, where 
they haye won imperishable glory for our beloved country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Inamoment. This is not the only proposition 
of the kind which will be submitted to us for our consideration 
and action, because this country was not only wholly unprepared 
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for war but equally unprepared to properly care for those who 
have borne the burden of winning this great war upon foreign 


shores. Thousands of returning soldiers who are wounded and 


maimed and diseased will be cared for in hotels which are rented 
temporarily for housing them, that are not equipped or con- 
structed with a view to making them modern up-to-date hospi- 
tals. But this is only one of many similar measures which will 
be submitted to the American Congress which will require of 
us, in the performing of our duty, prompt and favorable action. 
Now I yield to the gentleman fron: Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is a member of the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds, and I wish to ask if in the 
hearings any consideration was given to the work being done 
at the Government hospital for tubercular soldiers near Santa 
Rita, N. Mex.? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think that was perhaps referred to in a 
general way. 

Mr. KNUTSON. A part of that hospital is not used to its 
full capacity at this time, and it is an ideal situation—pure 
water, altitude of 4,000 feet, and land can be bought in imme- 
diate vicinity at $1 and $1.50 an acre. 


Mr. AUSTIN. There will be not only a vital necessity for. 


the full capacity of existing hospital facilities in New Mexico, 

but a considerable enlargement of the hospital in that State 

any the construction of many other hospitals in the United 
tates. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman think now as 
a Member of Congress that, in his judgment, it is the right thing 
to do to fix the location of these various hospitals from time to 
time by a bill put through Congress fixing the location here and 
there according to places for which a majority of the Members 
of this House will vote? 

Mr. AUSTIN. This location is virtually fixed, just as though 
we were to refer the selection to the head of the proper depart- 
ment for an investigation and recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GORDON. Fixed in the discretion of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, is it not? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GORDON. Of the Public Health Service? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Fixed as the result of an investigation, report, 
and recommendation from the head of that department, which 
should not be overlooked or disregarded. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida, I want to inquire of the gentleman 
from Michigan how many more speeches there will be on his 
side. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, how does the time 
stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SaurH] has 5 minutes remaining and the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CLARK] 20. . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have only five minutes, 


er etei 


have? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will have only one more. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 


from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I was rather amused to hear 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] talking about the 
Democrats having brought in this wasteful bill, and yet not so 


much amused when we all realize and appreciate the fact that. 


the gentleman can not make any speech unless he injects partisan 
polities into it. 

It is not a Democratic bill. Our committee is not a partisan 
committee, and it never has been. Every member of it that 
was present agreed to this bill, and the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Ausrix] has had the courage to stand by the report 
after a full and complete hearing before that committee. I was 
rather surprised and a little amused that my good friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Surrkl, who is on the committee and who joined 
in the report, is actually leading the fight and controlling the 
time against it. You Republicans undertake to play petty poli- 
ties now. It is not the time, or the place, or the bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, where men should begin to show the cloven foot rejoicing 
over recent victory. This bill involves the lives of human be- 
ings; men who have worn the uniform; men who have incurred 
disease and affliction in defense of the flag on the other side and 
on this side, and it seems to me to be an inopportune time, when 
the lives of men hang in the balance, to talk about saving 
$1,500,000, : 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonawort1] talked about this 
being u good time and a good bill upon which to begin retrench- 


Mr, CLARK of Florida. How many more speeches will you 
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ment. Let us not retrench when we would jeopardize the lives 


of men who have taken their lives in their hands in defense of 


the Stars and Stripes. And yet that is the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. A 

Gentlemen, let us not descend now into petty partisan politics 
by delaying the passage of this bill, when it may occasion the 
loss of the lives of some of the boys that incurred these diseases 
in defense of a cause we believe to be right. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BURNETT. I have only five minutes. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon. With courtesy and with eminent respect for him, 
I can not. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was started before the comprehensive 
scheme for such sanatoriums was worked out. Now, is it to be 
delayed? The committee was consMering that comprehensive 
scheme this morning and in a very short time will be able to 
complete it. But after that comprehensive bill is passed, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, they have got to locate the places all 
over the country where these sanatoria ought to be placed. 
Here is one that the eminent, distinguished, and able health 
officers, whose business and duty it is to investigate these things, 
have already located and pointed out as an ideal location, one 
of the best throughout the country, as these physicians say. 

Mr. Chairman, are we going to delay the passage of this bill 
in order that a comprehensive scheme may be worked out, in 
order that the representatives of the Health Bureau and the 
War-Risk Bureau may go all over the country for the purpose 
of selecting places, when some woman’s boy may forfeit his life 
because we have not such a place? 

The hospitals at cantonments, I understand, are for soldiers 
in service. This sanatorium is intended for discharged soldiers 
and sailors. These gentlemen who made the investigation 
stated very cogent reasons why this place ought to be selected. 
The strongest argument the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGvuarp1A] has made against it is that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has written a letter down here urging it. Shame upon 
such an argument as that! From time immemorial the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, under the chairman- 
ship of Republicans as well as Democrats, has been accustomed 
to elicit from the Treasury Department and from the different 
departments all the information it could gain. One of the first 
things that is done is to refer a bill to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in order that just such a letter as that of which the gentle- 
man complains, with information and instruction, may be sent 
to us, And if we had come here without that letter one of the 
first objections of leaders on the Republican side would have 
been that we had not received any letter or information from 
the Treasury Department in regard to it. We have followed the 
custom. It has been so for years and years, Mr. Chairman, and 
I think it is a good one, because certainly I am willing, for my 
part, to receive light from any source. While I was on the 
minority of that committee—and I served for years on it before 
the Democrats got control of the House—nobody raised the ques- 
tion, nobody thought about raising the question, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or that the head of any department had 
advised us or instructed us in regard to bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
expired. 

Mr, BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have three 
minutes more. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
gentleman. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to read from the 
testimony of Dr. Banks. He is certainly an eminent man in 
his profession. He is selected by the War-Risk Bureau for that 
particular line. He says: 

h r 1 
eee ot TN aed 6 s 33 
at Dawson Springs, Ky., is practically the same as the Carlsbad water 
in Bohemia ; is very efficacious as a steady drink in cases of that kind. 

The idea of these professional gentlemen was that on ac- 
count of the rolling character of the land, on account of the 
interior character, on account of the surroundings there, it was 
especially adapted to the treatment of tuberculous cases, and 
on account of the efficacy of the water it was especially adapted 
to cases of kidney trouble and other diseases where water of 
that kind would be beneficial. Therefore, for those combined 
purposes and in order that the matter might be expedited, this 
bill was reported. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KIN- 
CHELOE] showed his desire to expedite the bill and made an 
effort to that end, but it was objected to by some gentleman on 
the other side when it was asked two months ago to have unani- 
mous consent for the purpose of then getting consideration of 
the measure, If consideration had then been given to it, it 
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would have been, no doubt, quickly passed at the other end of 
the Capitol, and by to-day we could have been at work in 
constructing these buildings and preparing this ground for that 
purpose, and perhaps have had some of the buildings completed 
in a very short period of time. 

Dr. Banks goes on and says: 

I visited Dawson Springs at the suggestion of the Director of the War- 
Risk Insurance Bureau when an offer of land was made to the bureau 
for building pu s. I think the War-Risk Insurance Bureau has no 
authority to build, yet I went there for the purpose of making a recom- 
mendation, if 3 to be a suitable place, to the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, whose hospitals the War-Risk Bureau 
now utilize for the treatment of our patients. There has been offered to 
us a very desirable tract of land situated on high ground, on a plateau 
between two lakes or a continuous lake which circles around in the shapo 
of a bowl. The water facilities there—that is, the ordinary drinking 
water, aside from the special spring—-are excellent, and it is good farm- 
ing land, suitable for the grazing of a herd of cattle, which would be 
necessary for a tuberculosis sanatoriunt. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
Man one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for one minute more. 

Mr. BURNETT. Dr. Banks proceeds to say: 5 i 

There is also coal very close by, possibly on the ground itself, or at 
least within a mile or two or a few miles of the place, so the ques- 
tion of fuel would be reduced to a minimum as far as cost goes, because 
there is bituminous coal in that region. 

He gives cogent reasons why this place has been selected and 
why it is especially adapted to the purposes of a sanatorium of 
this kind. 

Gentlemen, are you ready now in your places to assume the 
responsibility of playing politics and defeating this measure, 
and perhaps in that way causing the death of men who might 
be healed by the expediting of this work? I hope no gentle- 
man will vote against this bill, and especially, Mr. Chairman, 
I should be ashamed of any member of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds who would vote against this bill, when 
we had the unanimous report from that committee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair made a statement a little while 
ago, when the inquiry was made as to the time. An error was 
made then. I find that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Saara] has remaining 10 minutes instead of 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman from Michigan 
use his time? We have but one speech more on this side. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I expected that when 
an effort was made on this side to perform our duty in an 
orderly manner and prevent waste of money there would be a 
charge that we were indulging in partisan politics, but I hardly, 
expected that it would come from my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
Burnett]. This side of the House and the Republican Party 
have always been first to care for the soldiers properly. They, 
are also the first to see to it that the moneys appropriated are 
expended in such a way as will effectuate this purpose. That is 
what we want done in this case. The gentleman from Alabama 
says the Members on this side are unwilling even to make a be- 
ginning. The gentleman is mistaken, The Members on this side 
are willing to make a beginning, but we want to begin right. 
We do not want to begin to take care of tuberculous patients in 
a State and climate that are not fitted for that character of 
work. The gentleman says that even at this time there may be 
some soldiers suffering for want of care and that delay is being 
interposed in this proceeding by the action of this side. If gen- 
tlemen on the other side wanted immediate action taken, why, 
have they not introduced a resolution which would enable the 
War Department to use the sanatoriums of that department for 
tuberculosis? They are already constructed, but they are not 
being used to their full capacity, like the one to which the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] referred a moment ago, 
and they are located in a salubrious climate, in places where 
they could really do some good, This is the place where sol- 
diers in immediate need of attention should be taken. It is said 
that this bill has been pending for some time and that no pro- 
vision has been made for treating discharged soldiers suffering 
from tuberculosis. ‘True, but gentlemen on the other side are 
all the more to blame for the situation. A resolution opening 
our partially used hospitals, hospitals constructed for the ex- 
press purpose of treating tuberculosis in the Regular Army, 
would have passed this House long ago and upon this side by 
unanimous consent. But it would have taken no money from 
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the Treasury, and they have never introduced any resolution of 
that kind. 

We have buildings all over the country devoted to the soldiers, 
not used to half of their capacity, and yet they want to construct 
more in a place that is entirely unsuitable for the purpose. The 
gentleman reads the testimony of the doctor, and what does it 
show? It shows that down there at this place in Kentucky they 
have some sunshine most of the time, that it is up on a “high 
plateau,” that it is even so much as 600 feet high, that they have 
some water there that the people of Kentucky do not want to 
use, and that they are perfectly willing that other people should 
have, as it is very good for treating certain diseases, but not of 
any use for treating a tuberculosis patient. And, wonder of 
wonders, it has some woods near it, some timber, also actually 
has a place where you can pasture cows; and all of these things 
show that this is an ideal plaee, so gentlemen say, for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis patients, What could be more preposter- 
ous or ridiculous? There is no single thing about the place that 
adapts it for the treatment of tuberculosis patients, and there 
is not a thing to show that the committee took any testimony 
to find out whether there were other places adapted for that 
purpose. Not a moment did they spend on that. They did not 
inquire as to where the best places were to locate such an 
asylum. - Apparently they did not care. Kentucky wanted this. 
It wanted this $1,860,000, and they propose to expend this sum 
in constructing a building down there, adorning the grounds, and 
improving the location and making a great resort in Kentucky 
where they could pasture cows and where the sun shines 70 
per cent of the time.” Why, they could have gone to Arizona 
and found a place where the hotel people are willing to let any 
man have his board free on any day that the sun does not shine! 


„Vet they talk about this being a place for tuberculosis patients. 


the money of the people wasted on this project. 


One gentleman says, Why does the gentleman from Iowa 
object to it?” I object to it because the people in my State do 
not want their boys sent there. I would not want my boy sent 
there if he was suffering from tuberculosis, and I do not want 
the other soldiers sent there. It is not a proper place for that 
purpose. I want them sent where there is at least some chance 
of improvement, if not a possibility of a cure, and I do not want 
[Applause on 


the Republican side.] 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, if this bill had come to a vote 
upon its passage during the last session I should certainly have 
voted for it, as I did for every proposition that came before the 
House which seemed on its face to be of value in carrying on 
the war or in carrying on any of its incidental activities. But 
the change that has taken place is very great. We are no 
longer confronted with the exigencies of war, which sometimes 
require action without careful consideration, for fear we may 
make a mistake by withholding some necessary or desirable war 
agency. I feel now, however, that conditions are so different 
that I doubt whether I shall vote for this bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I have very little time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman mean that 
political conditions or physical conditions have changed? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I mean that we have changed from the 
condition of war to the condition of peace. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But we still have tubercular 
patients to be treated. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I do not refer to political conditions at all. 
I have shown no disposition to introduce politics in this House 
since I have been a Member. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I merely wanted to inquire 
what particular conditions the gentleman meant had changed. 
We still have 14,000 tubercular patients to take care of, have 


we not? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I meant the change of conditions from war 
to peace. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a great number of cantonments in 
this country, with many hospitals already constructed. There 
is in the State of California, at Camp Kearney, for instance, a 
magnificent hospital. People have been brought there from 
Kentucky and Tennessee whose tubercular condition has been 
greatly ameliorated, and if they stay there long enough I think 
they stand a good chance of getting well. I believe consider- 
ation should be given to those numerous cantonment properties 
which now belong to the United States, in connection with 
which there have been fitted up splendid hospitals for soldiers, 
and which otherwise will be abandoned, instead of now going 
into new projects calling for large additional expenditure on 
tee 9 55 of the Government. I therefore shall not vote for 

s bill, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I think I have only, 
two minutes left. In those two minutes I want to say that a 
question seems to have been raised because I yoted in the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds last September to 
report out this bill. I have now voted against this rule and 
voted against going into Committee of the Whole to consider 
the bill. It is true that I voted in the committee to report out 
this bill, but I have yet to learn that if a man votes to report 
out a bill he is bound to support that bill when it comes up on 
the floor of the House. 

Now, if the war had continued I would be in favor of this 
bill for the same reason as that stated by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Osnonxnj, who has just spoken. But now the 
war is over. In my district, I think, is located the largest 
Sanitarium in the United States, with patients from the world 
over. In that district there is a cantonment, capable of taking 
care of 35,000 soldiers, connected with a splendid hospital. A’ 
soldier suffering from tuberculosis wants fresh air and exercise. 
Convalescent patients do not want to be brought in contact: 
with soldiers suffering from contagious diseases. There is 
room in this city of Washington for thousands of convalescent 
soldiers, and there are buildings already constructed all over 
the country that could be used for this purpose. We had 
already made great preparation for the wounded and disabled 
soldiers by equipping and constructing a large number of hos- 
pitals and why not use those we now have standing idle and 
empty before constructing others at $1,500,000 each? We will 
soon be asked to buy billions of liberty bonds and raise billions 
by taxation to pay for and maintain the hospitals already built 
and standing empty. Under this bill they want us to take 
10,000 acres of land for park purposes. They do not say they, 
will use that land for the purposes of this hospital, but they say, 
if you will devote it to park purposes and make a park of it, 
a Government reservation, and maintain it at large govern- 
mental expense, then they will give this land, otherwise not. 
But because of the very great facilities we already have in the 
United States for taking care of these patients it seems to me 
the bill is inopportune. It seems to me that it would be better 
policy to use the cantonments for convalescing patients than 
tear them down. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
take all the time I have left at my disposal, but there are one 
or two matters I would like to refer to for a moment. I shall 
do it by referring to what some of these gentlemen have said. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] seems to be very, 
much amused at land selling for $10 to $100. The gentleman 
lives in Cincinnati, and I doubt if he knows very much about 
the value of land in the country. Here is a tract of 1,000 to 
10,000 acres of land proposed to be donated for governmental 
purposes. The proposition is that they will donate anywhere 
from 1,000 to 10,000 acres, whatever amount may be necessary. 
When asked by the committee what the land was valued at gen-, 
tlemen there conversant with the situation stated that it was 
worth from $10 to $100 an acre. The land on the hills was worth 
about $10 an acre and the land in the valley was worth about 
$100 an acre. There is nothing very remarkable about that, 
and it is about as near a correct judgment as any man who 
knows anything about estimating the value of land can give 
when considering property of that kind. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been so much misstatement about 
this matter, there has been so much of error, that it is hard to 
keep up with it. What is the situation? This is the first time in 
my 14 years of service in this House that I have seen a report 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which 
has never been a political committee, being made the means of 
involving the House in a political fight. It will be remembered 
that there was an effort made to pass this bill in the last session 
of Congress before adjournment, and it went out then because a 
Republican Member of the House made the point of no quorum. 
We have found that the Republicans have been fighting this bill 
from that good hour to this. For what purpose? What is the 
reason of it? Why should the Republican Party in this House 
line up almost to a man against a bill intended to alleviate hu- 
man suffering, the ills of the boys who have gone to the front? 
You can not escape it; that is the position you are in. There 
is absolutely no possible escape from it. 

Gentlemen ask, Why do you not put them in the hospitals that 
the Government already has—37 hospitals it has been said that 
We now own? I do not know how many we do own, but I know. 
the testimony of Col. Banks shows that these hospitals are all 
being used by the men in the active service of the Army and 
Navy and are not open to men such as we propose to take care 
of in this bill. Here is what he says: 


There are two classes of hospitals now to which we can send 
these discharged soldiers and sailors, the hospitals known as Public 
Health Service hospitals and the Indian medical service, because the 
Army and Navy hospitals are not open for the treatment of civilians, i 
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He says further that they are entirely occupied in the treat- 
ment of men connected with the active service in the war. 
And yet gentlemen stand here and quibble and say, Why do you 
not send them to the hospitals already established? The testi- 
mony of the medical officers of the Government is to the effect 
that under the law they can not be sent there, and the further 
fact that they are already occupied fully by these men in the 
active service. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Let me get through, and then I will. 
My friend from Massachusetts said that the law did not require 
the building of these hospitals. Here is what the law says, 
and I quote it from the report: 

The war-risk insurance act gona that all discharged soldiers and 
sailors shall be treated in the Government be oe or, as the language 
of the act is, “shall be furnished governmen hospital, medical, and 
surgical service.“ 

There is the contract which the Congress of the United States 
made with these men when they went into the service of their 
country, that they should be furnished with “ hospital, medical, 
and surgical service,” and yet the gentleman says that the law 
does not require it. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call your attention to one or two 
more things. My friend from Indiana [Mr. Woop] said that 
Dawson Springs was the worst place on earth to send tubereu- 
tous patients. I looked at him and wondered if it were true 
that Col. Banks and Dr. Stimson, assistant to Gen. Blue, knew 
absolutely nothing about tubercular treatment. As I gazed 
upon him I wondered, “and still the wonder grew that one 
small head could carry all he knew.” 

These gentlemen know nothing about it—Dr. Banks, an emi- 
nent physician, and Dr. Stimson, for years eminent in the Public 
Health Service—and yet it remains for the gentleman from 
Indiana to discover that although these gentlemen went down 
and examined the location and made the request of Congress 
that this place be selected, they knew nothing about it, but he 
knew it all. 

There is one other point that I desire to call to the attention 
of the House in this record. There are 14,000 of these men now, 
and the testimony is that there will probably be, in the years 
1918 and 1919, 34,000 more, but all of these will not seek hospital 
treatment. The Public Health Service thought probably 75 per 
cent, or some 26,000 of them, would seek it. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. In a moment. I want to say further 
with respect to the cost of the hospital that Mr. Perry, the 
architect in the Public Health Service, testified before the com- 
mittee that under existing conditions, under the high war prices, 
it would cost, in his judgment, at least $3,000 a bed to build an 
up-to-date modern hospital with all the modern appliances and 
appurtenances which belong to it. He said that under normal 
times they figured they could construct such a hospital for about 
$2,000 a bed, but that includes every building that belongs to it. 
That includes all of the furniture and everything else on the 
ground. They figure it by the bed. That is the way that they 
get at the cost of the entire structure. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. The estimate with regard to the hospital facilities 
that would be necessary next year was made about 60 days ago, 
was it not, or longer, and was based on our continuing in the 
war? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; but we have still got 14,000 of 
these tubercular men now asking that they be taken care of. 
We had 14,000 two months ago, about the 18th of September. 
Those men have not been provided for and others have come 
on since. But my friend from Iowa goes out of his way to attack 
the Secretary of the Navy. He says that three days after the 
armistice was signed there was an advertisement in Josephus 
Daniels's paper calling for 12,000 men to finish or to build some 
cantonment at Fayetteville, N. C., or some other place. 

That advertisement had probably been running for some time. 
The gentleman will not say that that was the first insertion of 
it, and he will not say that the Secretary of the Navy sent it out 
after the armistice was signed. If he did, I guarantee that he 
‘had good reasons for it, because I want to say that of all the 
men engaged in this great war, of all the men in the different 
‘departments, when the history of the war shall come to be writ- 
ten in the future, the faithful and impartial and unpolitical his- 
¡torian will write the name of Josephus Daniels high in the 
temple of fame. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr, GOOD. I will say that the information that I received 
was contained in a letter written from North Carolina, in which 
the writer says: 

With the war over—— 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, I did not yield for that. 
Mr. GOOD— 
With the war over, why all this waste—— 


7 Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yielded for a ques- 
tion. The gentleman has not asked a question, but he proceeded 
to read a letter from some politician in North Carolina. 

Mr. GOOD. Heis not a politician, he is a manufacturer. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. When you get down to this whole 
proposition it is simply this: The department asks for this 
building, and my little friend from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 
who has been over fighting on the other side, tells us what the 
boys are going to do when they get back. Mr. Chairman, I want 
some of the crippled boys we are trying to take care of, some of 
the fellows who got hit, some of the fellows that can give some 
evidence that they were where shot and shell were flying, to 
come back and tell me what they want us to do. 

Mr. GOOD. You will not find any of them among the Mem- 
bers of the Democratic side of the House who left here to go 
over and fight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. Y 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12917 and 
had come to no resolution thereon, 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I am going to ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with business in order to-morrow, Calendar 
Wednesday, so that we can continue with the consideration of 
this bill. If that be agreed to, I will state that it is my inten- 
tion to ask, when we adjourn to-morrow night, to adjourn 
until Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to do away with the business in order on 
to-morrow, Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman if 
we could not have Thursday on the Private Calendar or some- 
thing else that is ready, without losing that day? We have 
got a lot of business on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We would have to get unanimous consent 
for that. I am trying to get unanimous consent to do away. 
with Calendar Wednesday to-morrow. 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not think we ought to waste the day 
when we have a calendar here that ought to be disposed of. 
I do not object to dispensing with Calendar Wednesday, but I 
am talking about the adjournment over Thursday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I appended that to my remarks on the 
ground I have conferred with some of the Members who would 
probably object to dispensing with Calendar Wednesday unless 
it was in conjunction with unanimous consent to adjourn until 
Saturday after finishing this bill. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, that the business on Calendar Wednesday, to- 
morrow, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the business on Calendar Wednesday, 
for to-morrow be dispensed with. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 4 
minutes) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
December 4, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the 
department for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1461) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Navy sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by, 
the Navy Department for gathering the naval records of the 
war with the central powers of Europe (H. Doc. No, 1462) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the United States Employees’ 
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Compensation Commission submitting a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation required by the commission for the fiseal year 
1919 (H. Doc. No, 1463); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
eopy of a communication from the Attorney General submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the fiscal year 1920 (II. Doc. No. 1464) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Comptroller of the Treasury 
submitting a proposed paragraph of legislation relating to audit- 
ing accounts abroad (H. Doc. No. 1465); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for increases 
in salaries of officers and employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1466) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation required by the commission for the fiscal year 1919 (H. 
Doc. No. 1467) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Superintendent of the Library Building 
and Grounds, transmitting statement required by section 6, legis- 
lative act of July 3, 1918, regarding increased compensation paid 
employees under this oflice (H. Doe. No. 1468) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
Labor, transmitting statement in relation to increased rates of 
compensation to employees of the Department of Labor, required 
by section 6 of the legislative act approved July 3, 1918 (H. Doc. 
No. 1469) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

10. A letter from the Superintendent of the Library Building 
and Grounds, transmitting information regarding purchases of 
typewriting machines and exchanges made in part payment 
thereof by Library of Congress during the fiscal year 1918 (H. 
Doe. No. 1470) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
report relating to purchase and exchange of typewriters and 
other similar labor-saving devices during the fiscal year ended 
June 80, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1471) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
report of the contingent expenses of the Treasury Department 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1472); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department and 
ordered to be printed. 

18. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting state- 
ment showing the per annum salary of employees at each cen- 
sorship station, for the censorship of foreign mails, as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1473) ; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Post Office Department and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, transmit- 
ting detailed statement of expenditures from appropriations 
“Contingent expenses Department of Labor, 1916,” for tlt 
period from November 18, 1917, to November 7, 1918: “ Contin- 
gent expenses, Department of Labor, 1917,” for the period from 
November 18, 1917, to November 7, 1918; and “Contingent ex- 
penses, Department of Labor, 1918,” for the period from July 1, 
1917, to November 7, 1918 (H. Doe. No. 1474) ; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Labor, and ordered to be 
printed. 

15. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, transmit- 
ting statement of travel performed during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918, by officers and employees of the Department of 
Labor, on official business to points outside of the District of 
Columbia (H. Doc. No. 1475); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Labor and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
statement of officers and employees of various bureaus of the 
Treasury Department, who traveled on official business to points 
eutside of the District of Columbia, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 1476) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Treasury Department and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
statement of number of persons employed in meat-inspection 
service, their duties, places of employment, and contingent ex- 
penses, fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1477) ; to 


the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and ordered to be printed. 

18. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state- 
ment number employees Washington office, Panama Canal, re- 
ceiving increased compensation at the rate of $120 per annum, 
ete., during first four months of the present fiscal year (H. Doe. 
No. 1478) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 5 

19. A letter from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting 
statement ayerage number of employees in the Library of Con- 
gress proper (including Copyright Office) receiving the increased 
compensation at the rate of $120 per annum for first four 
months of fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1479) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

20. A letter from the Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, transmitting special report dealing with the subject. of 
resale price maintenance (H. Doc. No. 1480) ; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

21. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
statement of expenditures. under appropriations on account of 
first, second, third, and fourth liberty loan and war-savings cer- 
tificates to October 31, 1918, and expenditures in the purchase of 
obligations ef foreign Governments to November 15, 1918 (H. 
Doc. No. 1481) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treas- 
ury Department and ordered to be printed. 

22. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimates of appropriations for defraying the expenses of col- 
lecting the revenue from customs for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920 (H. Doe. No. 1482); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

23. A letter from the Superintendent of the United States 
Botanic Gardens, transmitting statement required by section 6, 
legislative act of July 3, 1918, regarding increased compensa- 
tion paid employees under this office (H. Doe. No. 1483) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

24. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation for consideration in connection with 
the next deficiency bill (H. Doc. No. 1484) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

25. A letter from the chairman of Capital Issues Committee, 
transmitting report of Capital Issues Committee (H. Doc. No. 
bec aps the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed, 

26. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a detailed report of the expenditures made in per capita pay- 
ments to the Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1486) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

27. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a detailed report of the expenditures made from tribal funds 
of the Confederated Bands of Utes during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1487) ; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

28. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a statement of expenditures from the tribal funds of the Black- 
feet Indians of Montana for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 
(H. Doc. No. 1488); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

29. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a report of expenditures made for the purchase of cattle for the 
benefit of Indians on the Standing Rock Reservation in North 
Dakota and South Dakota for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 1489) ; te the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

80. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of the fiscal affairs of all Indian tribes for whose 
benefit expenditures from the public or tribal funds were made 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1490) ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

31. A letter from the United States Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting judgment rendered by the Court of Claims for the year 
ended November 30, 1918 (H. Doc, No. 1491) ; to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

82. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
report for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1492) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

83. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
detailed statement of expenditures from the tribal funds of the 
Chippewa Indians, of Minnesota, for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1918 (H. Doe. No. 1493) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

34. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
tables showing the cost and other data with respect to Indian 
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irrigation projects as compiled to the end of the fiscal year 1918 
(H. Doc. No. 1494); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

35. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
of the National Reservation Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1495); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and ordered to be printed. : 

26. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state- 
ment showing by bureaus and offices the number and designa- 
tion the persons employed temporarily in the War Department 
(H. Doc. No. 1496); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

87. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
‘statement of expenditures in the office of the Auditor of the 
War Deparment, the office of the Auditor of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the offices of the assistant treasurers at New York, 
San Francisco, and New Orleans (H. Doc. No. 1497); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department and 
ordered to be printed. 

38. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
statement of receipts from rentals, extension of Capitol Grounds, 
for the period December 1, 1917, to October 31, 1918 (H. Doc. 
1498) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

39. A letter from the Superintendent of the Library Buildings 
and Grounds, transmitting information relative to travel in 
connection with official business during the fiscal year 1918 (H. 
Doc. No. 1499) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

40. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a report of all moneys collected and deposited during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, under the appropriation “ De- 
termining heirs of deceased Indian allottees, 1918” (H. Doc. 
No. 1300); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

41. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
n statement of expenditures on account of the Indian Service 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. 1501); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of the Interior 
and ordered to be printed. 

42, A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, relating to the 
appropriation “Indian schools, support, 1918” (H. Doc. No. 
1502) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

43. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a detailed report of the expenditures made for the purpose of 
encouraging industry among the Indians of the various reserva- 
tions during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1503); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

44. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a detailed report of the expenditures made for the purchase of 
cattle for the Northern Cheyenne Indians on the Tongue ‘River 
Reservation, Mont., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 
(H. Doc. No. 1504); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

45. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
n report of expenditures from the permanent fund of the Sioux 
Indians during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
|1505) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

46. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a report showing the diversion of appropriations for the pay of 
specified employees in the Indian Service for the fiscal year 
ended June 80, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1506); to the Committee on 
‘Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. : 
47. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a detailed report of expenditures made for the purpose of en- 
couraging industry and support among the Indians on the 
;Tongur Reservation, Mont., during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1507) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 
| 48. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a statement of the cost of all survey and allotment work on In- 
dian reservations for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. 
Doc. No. 1508); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

49. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a statement of the expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1918, of money carried on the books of this department under 
the caption, “Indian moneys, proceeds of labor” (H. Doc. No. 
ome the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


50. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a detailed report of the expenditures made for the purpose of 
encouraging industry among the Indians of the various reser- 
vations during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
aes to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

51. A letter from the Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens, 
transmitting information relative to travel from Washington, 
D. C., in connection with official business during the fiscal year 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 1511); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

52. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state- 
ments of expenditures, increase of compensation for the first 
four months of the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1512); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

53. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
report with respect to the operations of the War Finance Cor- 
poration (H. Doc. No. 1513); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and ordered to be printed. 

54. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a re- 
port showing sales of war supplies, material, lands, factories, 
or buildings and equipment by each of the several bureaus 
and departments of the War Department (H. Doc. No. 1514); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

55. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
financial report of St. Elizabeths Hospital for the Insane (H. 
Doc. No, 1515); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Inte- 
rior Department and ordered to be printed. : ' 

56. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting detailed statement of receipts and expenditures on 
account of pay patients at Freedmen's Hospital for the fiscal 
year ended June 80, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1516); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Interior Department and ordered 
to be printed. 

57. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report that no diversions or expenditures were made from ap- 
propiations for purchase of subsistence for the several Indian 
tribes during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1517); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

58. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
detailed statement of expenditures for professional and other 
services at Freedmen’s Hospital for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 1518); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Interior Department and ordered to be printed. 

59. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting report showing proceeds from sale of supplies and 
obsolete material and equipment and collections from town- 
site assessments for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. 
Doc. No. 1519) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

*60. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
report showing condition and character of papers not needed 
in the transaction of business and the amount of proceeds from 
the sale of such papers deemed useless (H. Doc. No. 1520) ; to 
the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers and 
ordered to be printed. $ 

61. A letter from ihe Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report showing status of 
water terminals at cities and towns along the Ohio River be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Cairo (H. Doc. No. 1521); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. \ 

62. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report that there have been no hostilities by any tribe of Indians 
with which the United States has treaty stipulations during the 
year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1522); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. : 

63. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report of disbursements for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
under acts of Congress, for the endowment and support of col-. 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts (H. Doc. No. 1523); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

64. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report that no expenditures were made during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918, for construction of hospitals from the ap- 
propriation “ Relieving distress and prevention of disease among 
Indians” (H. Doc. No. 1524); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. i 

65. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, showing ex- 
change of typewriters, adding machines, etc. (II. Doc. No. 1525); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

. By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 13194) to 
enlarge the powers of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia relative to the public health; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 13195) to prohibit the public 
or private display within the United States of America and its 
Territories and possessions of certain flags and emblems and 
prescribing penalties for the violation thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13196) to provide that every 
person receiving an honorable discharge shall retain as his per- 
sonal property without cost his uniform and other clothing; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18197) to prescribe the personnel of the 
Navy Nurse Corps, the qualifications for appointment, and the 
method of appointment therein, the pay, allowances, and leave 
of absence of members of said corps, and the conditions under 
which they may be retired, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 13198) providing for the dis- 
tribution of ordnance captured or acquired by the American 
expeditionary forces in the war with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 13199) to 
refer all claims of the Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Indians, 
whether as individuals or otherwise, to the Court of Claims; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 18200) to eliminate the neces- 
sity for most of the expenses and work in connection with the 
Dead Letter Division of the Post Office Department; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 18201) to provide for the retention by offi- 
cers, soldiers, sailors, and marines of uniforms, clothing, and 
other articles upon their honorable discharge from service ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 13202) to repeal all of Title II 
of an act “ To provide further for the national security and de- 
tense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the 
war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the 
United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of 
the war, and to supervise the issuance of securities, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 5, 1918; fo the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BIRCH: A bill (H. R. 18203) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Dover, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 13204) to establish load 
lines for vessels in foreign trade; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 2 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 13205) to provide for the reten- 
tion of all uniforms issued to soldiers and sailors of the United 
States who have been honorably discharged, and providing also 
for the privilege of using same; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: Resolution (H. Res. 463) to initiate the 
necessary steps to open opportunities for employment to all 
workers in the United States who face enforced idleness; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 357) re- 
questing the commissioners plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to the international peace conference to present to 
the said conference the right of Ireland to freedom, independ- 
ence, and self-determination; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 18206) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Angeline McVicker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18207) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Brinton ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18208) granting a pension to Cora Mitchell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13209) granting a pension to Susan Rowe; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 18210) granting an in- 
8 of pension to Simon Reeder; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, > 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 18211) granting an increase of pension to 
Anderson Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (II. R. 13212) granting an increase 
ay pension to John Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, : i 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 18213) granting a pension to 
Matilda Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. " 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13214) to provide for the pay- 
ment to Mrs. Erastus Bennett of insurance money of Pyt. Joseph 
Griffin ; to Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. t 

By Mr. JUUL: A bill (H. R. 18215) granting a pension to 
John S. Dornblaser; to the Committee on Pensions, } 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13216) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Flemon M. Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. ' 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 13217) granting an increase 
8 pension to Edward A. Lane; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ’ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13218) granting an increase of pension to 
William V. Richardson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18219) granting a pension to Ellen J. Kid- 
well; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13220) granting a pension to Samuel L. 
Ensminger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13221) granting a pension to William Men- 
denhall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13222) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Speaks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. i 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 13223) to relinquish, release, 
remise, and quitclaim all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to certain lands in the State of Mississippi; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 13224) granting a pension to 
Charlotte Perry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 18225) for the relief of 
the Kanawha & Ohio Transfer Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 13226) granting a pension to 
Emma A, Glenney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 18227) for the relief of Della 
James; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13228) 
granting an increase of pension to Nicholas Baggs; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: F 

By the SPEAKER: Resolution of a mass meeting of the 
Jugo-Slav societies of St. Louis, Mo., relative to the disposition 
of Jugo-Slav territory by peace conference; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. ; 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Bricklayers’ Inter- 
national Union No. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y., recommending measures 
to prevent another great war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DARROW: Resolution of the Rotary Club of Philadel- 
phia, favoring legislation for the retirement of superannuated 
Government employees; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Local Union No. 66, Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America, La Crosse, Wis., protesting against 
20 per.cent tax on clothing; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. i 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Lamson Grange, No. 588, Lamson, 
N. Y., in opposition to the postal zone rate law; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads. : 

By Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY: Resolution of city council of 
the city of Chicago, III., favoring the bill designating November 
11 as a national holiday; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Resolutions of the Friday Morning Club 
of Los Angeles and of the Principals’ Club of the Los Angeles 
City Schools, indorsing the creation of a department of edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of the board of directors of thé 
Philadelphia Bourse, requesting passage of the civil-service re- 
tirement and pension bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. : 

Also, appeal of the Market Street Merchants’ Association of 
Philadelphia, for the passage of the bill for the retirement of 
civil Government employees; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, š 
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SENATE. 


Wepnesvay, December J, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee that in this great Union of 
sovereign States there is a dominant spirit of submission to the 
Divine will. Throughout the length and breadth of this land 
there are multiplied millions who reverence the name of the 
God of our fathers. We pray that Thy servants in the Senate, 
expressing the thoughts and ideals of the great States of the 
Union, may also have a consciousness of the Divine presence 
and a supreme desire to honor and reverence Thy holy name. 
Give us to-day Thy guidance as we commit ourselves to 
2 unerring counsel of the Divine mind. For Christ's sake. 

en. 

Irvine L. LENROOT, a Senator from the State of Wisconsin, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings wis read and approved. 


PRICE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have before me a letter 
written by Judge Glasgow, chief counsel of the Food Adminis- 
tration, which I am going to ask to have read. I deem it of 
great importance, and I am only sorry that so few Senators 
are present. 

However, before the letter is read, if I may be permitted, I 
want to say that I have received a great many letters not 
only from citizens of my State but from citizens of other States 
with reference to the guaranteed price of wheat for the year 
1919. I have answered a great many of them and stated the 
facts as I understand them to be. I have read in some of the 
newspapers of the country that the guaranteed price of wheat 
for 1919 could in fact not be carried out, but that the wheat 
guaranty would end with the war. This, as I understand it, 
not only places the Food Administration and the Department 
. of Agriculture in a false light, but I think it also reflects upon 
the Chief Executive of the Nation, because the President of the 
United States has by proclamation fixed the price of wheat for 
1919. While it is true, Mr. President, that no appropriation 
has been made for putting into effect the organization neces- 
sary to carry it ont, that can, of course, be done by Congress, 
and I expect it will be done by Congress. Such an agency was 
designated to carry out this agreement for 1918, and I assume 
that Congress will enact legislation that will make it possible 
to carry out the guaranty for 1919. 

I ask to have the letter read at the Secretary’s desk, and I 
also ask that the proclamation made by the President of the 
United States on September 2, 1918, and which is printed in 
the Official Bulletin, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave will be 
granted, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 


Untrep Starss Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 3, 928. 
Hon, ASLE J, Gronnxa, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Senator: Referring to our conversation this morning, I have 
seen in at least one newspaper the statement that “the wheat guar- 
anty is to end with the war,” and I have seen in at least one ween 
the statement that “the conclusion of ce will terminate the eftec- 
tiveness of the Government's guaran rice for the 1918-19 wheat 
eop and there could not be a more leading or more inaccurate 
statement, as it is directly contrary to the act of Con: 
mation of the President made in pursuance thereof, and 
information given out by the officers of the Food 


Sy the procamation of Web 21, 1918, the President fi 
y the proc on * 8 e ent fixed the 
gnarant price for wheat harvested in the United States during the 
ear 1915 and offered for sale before the ist day of June, 1919, and 
o carry out and make effective the guaranty for the 1918 harvest the 
President by Executive order of June 2, 1918, des ted the Food 
1 on Grain Corporation as the agency of the United States 

or the purpose. 

By proclamation of September 2, 1918, the President, under the au- 
bl or oo act of Con known as the Lever Act, fixed de- 
erm e 


eago and 
proceeds as follows: 

The sums thus determined and fixed are guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States at the principal primary markets of the 
United States, above mentioned, to every producer of wheat at any 
grade so established under the United States grain-standards act, upon 
the condition that said wheat is harvested in the United States during 
the year 1919 and offered for sale before the ist day of June, 1920, to 
such agent or employee of the United States or other person as may be 
hereafter designated, ete.” 

While the agency has been designated for the 1918 crop, the agency 
oe out t guaranty for the 1919 crep has not yet been — 
un 


r Therefore 9 the — or — eae perme — es dnes sot 
n any way a e present guaran ce made n 

States Government for the wheat harvested in the year 1919. The 
only condition to the effectiveness of the guaranty is that such wheat 


should be offered for sale before the Ist day of June, 1920. Neither 

the officers of the Food Administration nor of the Grain Corporation 

— 5 ever suggested any other view or have expressed any other 
on. 

It is proper for me to say, however, that it is very probable that it 
will be necessary that Congress should be called upon to aid financially 
and perhaps by the creation of additional agen to make good the 
guaranty as to the wheat harvested in the year 1919. and when the 

roper time comes and suffcient information is at hand upon which to 
ase a recommendation Congress will undoubtedly be apprised of the 
whole situation and its powers be invoked for the maintenance of the 
1 made under its authority. 
elieve me, very truly, W. A. Glasgow, Jr., 
Chief Counsel. 


The proclamation by the President of the United States is as 
follows: 


PRESIDENT EXPLAINS PLANS TO INSURE Fam WHEAT Price von Caors 
Grown IN 1919—Basis OF GOVERNMENT GUARANTY— COMMISSION TO 
BE APPOINTED NEXT SPRING TO REPORT ON ALL Facrors Now OR 
THat May THEN EXIST TO GUIDE Him IN DECISIONS. 

MEMORANDUM. 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1918. 


In issuing to-day the Government's guaranty of the same price for the 
1919 wheat crop that was guaranteed for the 1918 I wish it to be 
understood that in the spring of 1919 I will appoint a disinterested 
commission, who will secure for me the facts by that time disclosed as 
to the increased cost of labor and supplies, using the three-year 
prewar average of wheat, of labor, and of s ly costs as a bast 
and that from this information I shall determine whether there shoul 
be an increase in price above the present level, and, if so, what advance, 
in order to maintain for the farmer a good return. Should it then 
appear that an increase is deserved over the present guaranty, however, 
it will be applied only to those who have by next harvest already mar- 
keted their 1918 wheat. 

It is the desire and intention of all departments of the administra- 
tion to give to the wheat grower a fair and stimulative return in order 
that the present acreage in wheat may be maintained. 

I tind a great conflict of opinion among various sections of the coun 
as to the price that should named as a minimum guaranty. It m 
be obvious to all, however, that the factors which will make for in- 
creased or decreased cost of production of next year’s harvest can not 
be determined until the near approach to the harvest. 

In giving a guaranteed price for wheat one year in advance (the only 
ndus' guaranteed by the Government) there is invol a con- 
siderable national risk. If there should be peace or increased shipping 
available before the middle of 1920, Europe will naturally suppl 
from the large stores of much cheaper wheat now in the Southern Hemis- 
pare and therefore the Government is undertaking a risk which might 
n such an event result in a national loss of as much as $500,000, 
through an unsalable surplus; or, in any event, in maintaining a high 
level of price to our own people for a long period subsequent to freedom 


supply to the world of 
prime breadstuffs by insuring the farmer against the fluctuations in 
2 that would result from the uncertainties of the present situa- 
on and from the speculation those uncertainties entail, seems to me 
to make the continuation of the guaranty for another year desirable, 
On the other hand, it is clear that before increasing this liability by 
large sums with the risks set forth above. and before increasing the 
burden of the consumer, the matter should be subjected to searchin 
— at the appropriate time the time when the pertinent facts w 


no wn. 
I feel confident that with this preliminary fixed guaranty, and with 
the assurance that justice l in any event be done to the wer, he 
will continue the fine patriotic effort by which he has served country 
hitherto; that the Government will have acted prudently; and that the 
consumer will be satisfied that his interests are not unduly sacrificed, 
but just and exhaustive consideration given te every element of tho 


matter at the proper time. { 
Wooprow WILSOX. 


PROCLAMATION GUARANTEEING PRICE ror THE WHEAT Crop Grown IN 
1919 15 ISSUED BY PRESIDENT WILSON. 
- [By the President of the United States of America.] 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas under and by virtue of an act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide further for the national security and defense by 3 
the production, conserving the supply, and controll: the distribution 
of food products and fuel,” approved by the President on the 10th day 
of August, 1917, it is provided, among other things, as follows: 

nc. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
uction of wheat and that it is 
roducers of wheat, produced within the United 


in the world's markets. 


è 
Despite this, the desirability of assuring a 


time as 3 to determine and fix and to give 
er specified conditions, is a reasonable guar- 


the United States grain standards act a 
President shall from time to time estabi 
tions as he shall deem wise in 


dard gra: e principal 
of the United States adopting No. 1 northern spring 
or its equivalent at the principal interior primary markets as the is, 
Thereupon the Government of the United States hereby guarantees every 
producer of. wheat produced within the United States that, upon com- 
pliance by him with the regulations prescribed, he shall receive for any 
wheat produced in reliance upon this guarantee within the period, not 
exceeding 18 months, prescribed in the notice, a price not less than the 
guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to this section. In such 
regulations the President shall Rae the terms and conditions upon 
which oxy such producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such 
aranty. 
E Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, by 
virtue of the powers conferred upon me by said act of Congress, and 
especially by section 14 thereof, do hereby find that an emergency exists 
requiring stimulation of the production of wheat, and that it is essen- 
tial that the producers of wheat produced within the United States 


primary marke 


68 


in order to make effective the guaranty by Congress for the crop 
1919 anc to assure such producers a reasonable profit I do hereby 
determine and fix and give public notice of reasonable ranteed prices 


principal 8 markets as follows, to 


Philadelphia, Pa. per bushel. 
ore, Md., $2.883 per bushel. 
Newport News, Va., 82.381 per bushel. 


Chica, $2.26 per bushel. 

St. Louis, Mo., 12.21 per bushel. 

Kansas City, Mo., $2.18 per bushel. 
s bushel. 

Orleans, La., $2.28 

Galveston 


San 

alt City, Utah, $2 per bushel. 

Great Falls, Bont: $2 per bushel. 

Pocatello, Idaho, $2 per bushel. 

Spokane, Wash., $2 per bushel. 

And that the guaranteed price for the other 
the United States in standards act, approved August 11, 1918, based 
on said price for No. 1 northern spring wheat at the respective prin- 
cipal primary markets of the United States above mentioned, will 
assure the producers of wheat produced within the United States a 
reasonable profit; the guaranteed prices in the gee primary 
markets above mentioned being fixed by adopting No. 1 northern spring 
wheat or its equivalents at the principal interior markets as the basis. 

For the purposes of such guaranty only I hereby fix the guaranteed 
paoa at the respective principal p: markets above mentioned for 

he following grades of wheat, to wit, No. 1 northern spring, No. 1 
hard winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 Durum, No. 1.hard white. The 
guaranteed prices at the respective principal primary markets aforesaid 
of all other grades of wheat established under the United States in 
standards act approved August 11, 1916, shall be based on the above- 
guaranteed prices and bear just relation ‘thereto. 

The sums thus determined and fixed are guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States at the respective principal primary markets 
of the United States above mentioned, to every producer of wheat of any 
— 25 so established under the United States grain standards act, upon 

he condition that said wheat is harvested in the United States during 
ihe year 1919, and offered for sale before the 1st day of June, 1920, to 
such agent or employee of the United States, or other person, as ma 
be hereafter designated, at any one of the above-mentioned cities, whic 
are hereby declared to be the 8 penay markets of the United 
States, and provided that such producer complies with all regulations 
which may be hereafter promulgated in rega: 
President of thè United States. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. k, 

Done in the District of Columbia this 2d day of September, in the year 
of our Lord 1918, and of the ee or een of the United States of 
raat yne one hundred and forty-third. 

SEAL. 


ades established under 


Woopnow Wirsox. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr: SHERMAN. I present resolutions adopted by the con- 
gregation of the First Congregational Church, of Decatur, III., 
in regard to the observance of a universal Thanksgiving Day. 
I ask that they be received and properly referred: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a copy of a resolution from the 
Home Market Club, of Boston, Mass., in regard to the prepara- 
tion of peace conditions, which I should like to have printed in 
the Recorp. It is very short. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION IN FAVOR OF A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

We remind the people of the country that we were unprepared for 
war, We warn the country that we are unprepared for peace. While 
every other great nation among the belligerents has given careful and 
constant study to the problems of reconstruction, we face the future 
without plan or program adh ph on aaa We still retain upon our stat- 
ute books a tariff law pa nearly a year before the outbreak of the 
war and which is entirely unsuited to the new conditions which will 
confront us now that the war has ended. It was clearly demonstrated 
before the war that the Underwood-Simmons tariff law brought dis- 
tress to the country, unemployment to labor, and loss and bankruptcy 
to business. The energies of the Nations will now be directed to in- 
dustry and commerce. Competitive conditions will be restored and 
the struggle for world markets will be renewed. The war brought tre- 
mendous expansion to our industries and largely increased wages to 
labor. These industries can not prosper nor can laber be proper], 
remunerated if competition with 3 countries is unregulated an 
the importation of competitive goods is unrestricted. We believe in 
the maintenance of the American standard of living, in the ample 
rofit for business enterprise. These 
ends can be “btained only by such a measure of protection as wilk safe- 
guard our industries, and we 8 urge upon Congress the 
necessity of reenacting an adequate protective tariff. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Maine, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent any German 
or Austrian reservist or other person opposed to the United 
States from returning to the United States for any purpose 
whatever, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the New Eng- 
land Hardware Dealers’. Association, favoring universal mili- 


reward of labor, and in a fair 
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tary training and the establishment of a league of nations, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches of Massachusetts, favoring the 
establishment of a league of nations to maintain peace, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MOSES presented resolutions adopted by Local Division 
No. 1, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Manchester, N. H., re- 
questing the President to use his influence in securing the frees 
dom of Ireland, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

ARKANSAS RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 13153) 
extending the time for the construction of a bridge across the 
Arkansas River, at the foot of Garrison Avenue, at Fort Smith, 
Ark., and I submit a report (No. 615) thereon. I call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Arkansas IMr. Rosinson] to the 


Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. j 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 5086) amending the act approved March 3, 1918, 
relative to the incorporation of the National Conservatory of 
Music of America; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr, POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 5087) granting one month's extra pay to all officers 
and enlisted men honorably discharged from the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps on or after November 11, 1918; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. s 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: : 

A bill (S. 5088) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 5089) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
a. erection thereon of a publie building at Henryetta, Okla.; 
an ; 

A bill (S. 5090) to authorize the acquisition of a site and the 
repairing and enlargement of a Federal building thereon at 
omues Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds, ` 


x 


CONTROL OF RAILROADS, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
bill which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In full? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. It is short. I wish to say 
that I consider it pertinent to perhaps the most important 
problem of our reconstruction. It deals somewhat with the 
railroad problem and suggests a step preparatory and probably, 
necessary to the return of the railroads to their owners. 

The bill (S. 5085) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the operation of transportation systems while under Federal 
control, for just compensation of their owners, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, was read the first time by, 
its title, the second time at length, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: i 
A bill (S. 5085) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 


operation of transportation systems while under Federal control, for 
ena en of their owners, and for other purposes,” approved 


Be it enacted, etc., That the “Act to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the just com- 

nsation of their owners, and for other 3 approved March 
1, 1918, be, and the same is hereby, amended as follows: 

That the following provision of section 10 of said act is hereby 


repealed : 

That during the period of Federal control, whenever in his opinion 
the public interest requires, the President may initiate rates, fares, 
charges, 3 regulations, and practices by filing the same 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, which said rates, fares, 
— ays classifications, regulations, und practices shall not be sus- 
pended by the commission pending final determination. 

“Said rates, fares, charges, cla cations, Ls pea and prac- 
tices shall be reasonable and just and shall take effect at such time and 
upon such notice as he may d but the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall, upon complaint, enter upon a hearing concerning the 
justness and reasonableness of so much of any order of the President 
as establishes or chan any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, 
or practice of any carrier under Federal control, and may consider all the 
facts and circum existing at the time of the making of the 
same, In determining any question concerning any such rates, fares, 


1918. 
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parges, classifications, tions, or practices or chan therein, 
he Interstate Commerce mmission shall give due consideration to 
he fact that the transportation systems are being operated under a 
unified and coordinated national control and not in competition. 

“After full sarng the commission may make su findings and 
orders as are authorized by the act to regulate commerce as amended, 
and said findings and orders shall be enforced as provided in said act: 
Provided, however, That when the President shall find and certify to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission tha’ th 

of Federal control and operation fair 
operating expenses, and also to pay railway 
war taxes, net rents for joint facilities and equipment, and compensa- 
tion to the carriers, operating as a unit, it is necessary to increase the 
railway operating revenues, the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
determining the Fastness and reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation, or practice shall take into consideration said 
finding and certificate by the President, together with such recom- 
mendations as he may make.” 

—. the following provision is hereby substituted for the provision 
re} è 

R SEC. 2. That during the period of Federal control, whenever in his 
opinion the public interest requires, the President may initiate rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and practices by Bling the 
same with the Interstate Commerce Commission. Said rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, 2 and practices shall be reasonable 
and just end shall take effect at such time and upon such notice as he 
2 direct; but the Interstate Commerce Commission may of its own 
initiative, and shall upon complaint, enter upon a hearing concernin 
the justness and reasonableness of so much of any order of the Presi- 
dent, heretofore or hereafter made, as establishes or changes any rates, 
charges, classifications, regulations, or practices of any carrier under 
Federal control, and may consider all the facts and cireumstances in 
connection therewith, and said rates, fares, — classifications, regu- 
lations, and . may be suspended or modified by the commission 
pending final determination. 

“After full hearings the commission may make such findings and 
orders as are authorized by the act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
and such findings and orders shall be enforced as provided in said act.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senate will permit me for just 
one moment, I will state that the object of this bill is to strike 
out from the present act authorizing the control of the railroads 
by the President the provision that permits changes to be made 
by the President or by the Director General of Railroads in the 
rates, fares, regulations, and management of the railroads with- 
out the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
bill will restore to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
right to suspend any order passed by the Director General of 
Railroads with reference to rates or to review and modify any 
such order on its own initiative without waiting for complaints. 
It is intended to entirely restore to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, now that the war is over, the jurisdiction over 
railroads and rates, even though in the hands of the President, 


which it had when they were in the hands of private owners. 
MINING CLAIMS IN ALASKA, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on October 5, 
1917, the Senate passed a joint resolution suspending the sec- 
tion of the Revised Statutes requiring certain annual assess- 
ments and improvements to be made upon mining claims. Con- 
gress has passed a special act relating to assessments for the 
ra nies of Alaska. It was thought for some time that the 
joint resolution applied to Alaska as well as to the continental 
part of the United States. 

A very serious question has been raised as to whether or not 
that is true; and in order to avoid complications I have pre- 
pared a joint resolution extending the provisions of the joint 
resolution of October 5 to Alaska. I desire to present it and 
have it referred to the Committee on Territories. I trust that 
the chairman of the Committee on Territories will call the com- 
mittee together at an early date to consider the matter. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 190) extending to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution to suspend the requirements of annual as- 
sessment work on mining claims during the years 1917 and 
1918,” approved October 5, 1917, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Territories. 


THE REVENUE. 
Mr. GORE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 


other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 


— THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor of November 25, 1918. I commend the editoriat to 
those who are engaged in the rather small partisan business 
of criticizing the President. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT. 


Now that the war is over some of the conditions in the United States 
which the war created are either passing away automatically or are 
threatened with y removal. This newspaper pointed ont 


speed w 
the United States entered the conflict, that the Government of the Re- 


public would, for the time being, become practically a dictatorship, 
more power g delegated’ to the President during the continuance 
of hostilities than had in modern times been granted to the rulers of 
most monarchies. 

The United States is a Government in which the voice of the public 
rules. If the public in an emergen ya rcs its willingness tempo- 
rarily to suspend ordinary processes its right to do so can not be ques- 
tioned, even though this may involve, as it has involved since April, 
1917, many departures from strict constitutional methods and common 
usages. y tacit and general consent of the ng 8g it was agreed that 
the President, in the conduct of the war, should given full power to 
act. In this, Congress, whether it liked it or not, and there was no 
serious dissent in that quarter, had to acquiesce. Thus, in a sense, the 
Republic became for the duration of the war virtually an autocracy. 
What the President said became law. 

He sought certain authority beyond that with which he was con- 
stitutionally vested; the public backed his demand; Congress grant 
it. He was enabled to do on his own motion that which, in the 
Slap | course of procedure, would require the sanction of Congress 
and a favorable opinion from the Supreme Court. The great end in 
view was the winning of the war,.and the public, having implicit confi- 
dence in the Executive, permitted him to about the winning of it in 
his own way. His way proved successful, so far as the part of the 
United States in the conflict was concerned. 

In granting their President plenary power in the conduct of the 
Nation through one of the most critical periods of its history the people 
surrendered not an iota of the power onging to themselves. They 
reserved the right to withdraw from him all the authority they had con- 
ferred at the turn of a hand or the quiver of an eyelash, should he fail 
in the performance of his duty; vox populi was the real autocrat; 
Woodrow Wilson simply its instrument. 

Much stir is now made among a certain group in the Senate concern- 
ing the necessity of shearing President Wilson of his extraordinary or 
extraconstitutional powers, but even the most urgent in demandin 
that the country return to normal conditions in government are reluctan 
to say that the return shall be immediate. The war is over, but certain 

uestions growing out of its triumphant conclusion remain to be settled. 

t may be said to be the universal belief in the United States that Presi- 
dent Wilson should not be limited, either in the influence or in the 
authority which he shall take with him to the peace conference. What 
the so-called “revolting” Republican Senators are demanding more 
particularly is that the legislative branch of the Government shall 
reclaim and maintain its coordinate power with the Executive in carry- 
ing on the work of reconstruction. 

n this position the people, when the proper time arrives, will be found 
on their side, and there is not the shadow of a reason to suppose that 
the President will be found in opposition. When the peace of the world 
is established, as it will be very soon, on a foundation of common 
justice, the Government of the United States will slip back into its 
normal groove without the slightest friction. henceforth, or until 
some other exceptional emergency calls for extraordinary procedure, 
Congress as the Constitution prescribes, will make the laws and the 
President will execute them, as usual. ‘No democratic institution has 
been undermined, impaired, or even threatened, by recent departures 
from the letter of the Constitution; the Constitution and the country 
are 8 safe so long as they are made to serve the purposes of the 
people. 

It is not a very wholesome symptom that, almost before the ink with 
which Germany has signed away her hope of ming a dominating 
world power is dry, marking as the act does the greatest triumph of 
democracy in a century, if not in all history, certain irreconcilables tn 
the United States Senate should be afforded opportunity of misrepre- 
senting and attempting to belittle a man whom the whole world cheer- 
fully izes as one of the most important factors in the achieve- 
ment of this victory. There is no excuse for sg, A pore the motives, 
much less for questioning the loyalty of Woodrow Wilson to the United 
States Constitution and to American ideals. It is not only nonsensical 


but ex y dangerous at this time, when hidden evil forces are 
seeking every possible means of expression, every possible method of 
propagating icion, discontent, and seditfon among the masses, that 


men in high public office should indulge, through yarusan rancor, in 
aspersions tending to create disunion among d citizens. 

Common sense, common prudence, and ordinary judgment should, one 
would think, impel those intrusted with public re usibility to take a 
broader than partisan view of the work that lies before the President at 
this juncture. He is responding to a world invitation in consenting to 
attend the peace conference. is presence at the board is sought be- 
canse his counsel is everywhere esteemed. The Nation he will represent 
should feel proud of the honor conferred npon him. It has stood behind 
him in the making of war; it should stand behind him in the making of 
peace. 

PEACE TERMS, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I submit a resolution 
and ask that it be read by the Secretary. 
The resolution (S. Res. 364) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the President has informed Congress that the bases of peace 
outlined by him on the 8th of January last have been accepted by the 
allied Governments and by the central empires, and that it is his duty 
to see that no false or mistaken interpretation is put upon them; and 

Whereas the President has never stated his own Interpretation of such 
bases and the same, particularly those relating to “a league of 
nations and the“ om of the seas,“ are open to various inter- 
5 ae of which may be in conflict with established national 
traditions ; an 

Whereas the President has announced that the various steps in the 
approaching negotiations abroad shall be promptly made known to the 
American people: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, respectfully re- 
quested to make panua known his own interpretation of his proposed 
ce terms as presented to Congress January 8, 1918, and not attempt 
Po im such interpretation upon the international conference about to 
assemble until full opportunity is presented to the American public to 
become acquainted with the same, to the end that this Nation may not 
be committed to 58 in contravention of the traditions of the United 
States; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forthwith transmitted to 
the President. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes’ time to express my views on this resolution before it 
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goes to the Committee on Foreign Relations, the proper com- 
mittee to which it should be referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in his address to 

Congress of December 2 the President informed us that the 
bases of peace outlined by him to us on the Sth of January last 
have been accepted by the allied Governments and by the central 
empires, and by way of explanation of his trip to Europe he 
stated that it was his duty to see “that no false or mistaken 
interpretation is put upon them.” 
. In view of this explanation it requires no argument to show 
that various interpretations may be placed upon the bases of 
peace which he outlined. Some of the bases relate not merely 
to a settlement of the present war, but to our relations in the 
future with all Governments. Heretofore we have been guided 
by certain traditions. The immortal Washington in his fare- 
well address gave certain advice which we have religiously fol- 
lowed. He said: 

Europe has a set of mary interests which to us haye none, or a 
very remote relation. ence she must be en frequent con- 
tro the causes of which are essentially to our concerns. 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by arti- 
ficial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. > 

It may well be that conditions have so changed that we should 
no longer follow ndvice by which we have been guided for more 
than a century. As a representative of the people, it seems to me 
that we should not bind ourselves to a policy at variance with 
it unless certain that such is the will of the people. 

The fourteenth basis proposed by the President reads : 

U A S nE AENT guacuntion Of petitical IAIA, 

ota 
Hentience aud territorial integrity to great ro pain States alike. 

Does this basis mean that we will join with European nations 
in a guaranty of the political independence and territorial integ- 
rity of all States both great and small? Does it means that to 
preserve such territorial integrity and political independence we 
will in fulfillment of our guaranty use whenever necessary our 
Army and Navy? Does it mean that henceforth we must take 
part in all political and territorial disputes throughout the 
world? We have among us many who came to our shores and 
the children of many who came to our shores because of the con- 
stant quarrels and jealousies of European nations and because 
of the fear that such quarrels and jealousies might any day 
involve them in war. I do not say that we should not do our 
utmost to prevent future wars. That I concede is our duty, but 
if we propose to obligate ourselves to use our Army and Navy 
whenever necessary in any part of the world to preserve peace, 
we should be certain that we are conforming to the will of those 
whom we represent. 

The President is the chosen leader of the United States. Any 
proposal which he may make will naturally carry with it great 
weight. If he proposes in behalf of the United States the use of 
its Army and Navy to preserve the peace of the world, or if he 
assents to any such proposal if made by another nation, what 
position will the Senate be in should such a proposal be adopted? 
Constitutionally we will be free to exercise our own judgment 
and to accept or reject any treaty which the Executive may ne- 
gotiate. Will we, however, be free from embarrassment should 
other nations say to us, Your Chief Executive spoke in behalf 
of the American public and supposedly voiced their views? That 
brings me to the point of my motion. Is the President sure that 
his interpretation of the bases of peace is the interpretation of 
the American public? As he has never made known such inter- 
pretation, how can we be sure? Should he not, in all justice, 
before he makes any proposal on such momentous questions 
make known to the public what interpretation he places upon his 
fourteenth basis, and should he not afford the public an oppor- 
tunity to voice its opinion? 

The fourteenth basis is not the only one which inyolves a com- 
parison of our past traditions with what should be our policy 
in the future. During the Civil War in order to preserve the 
Union we found it necessary to insist upon and to exercise the 
right to condemn cargo owned by a neutral and shipped from 
one neutral port to another neutral port where it appeared that 
such cargo was ultimately intended for transshipment to the 
enemy. In Europe the doctrine of ultimate destination was dis- 
puted, but if that doctrine had not been practiced during the 
present war who will dare say what would have been the result? 
Certainly the prevention of supplies reaching Germany through 
neutral countries contributed in no small measure to her defeat. 
Can anyone here tell me what is the true interpretation of the 
second basis of peace outlined by the President in January last? 
It reads; : 


Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants. 

If such had been the rule during the Civil War could supplies 
have flowed uninterrupedly from Europe to the South by way of 
Mexico? If in force curing the present war, could supplies have 
flowed uninterruptedly from North and South America to Ger- 
many through Holland? I confess that I do not know what is 
the true interpretation of the phrase “ absolute freedom of navi- 
gation upon the seas,” and as a representative of the people I 
respectfully suggest that if the President’s interpretation in- 
volyes a departure from our traditions he should not propound 
such interpretation as a proposal in behalf of the American 
public unless he is certain that the American public approves it. 
How can he be certain that the American public approves an in- 
terpretation which has never been made known to it? 

It is hardly necessary for me to call attention to any other 
basis of peace proposed by the President to illustrate my yiew- 
point. There has never been a time in our history which called 
for greater caution and wisdom. There has never been a time 
when the practice of pitiless publicity, so frequently advocated 
by the President, was more urgently required. The American 
public is a reading public, a thinking public. It does not hesi- 
tate and will not hesitate to express its opinion if afforded an 
opportunity. In my opinion the President should not in behalf 
of the American public make proposals which involve a radical 
departure unless he is certain that his proposal carries with it 
the approval of the people. Though we are not bound by any 
treaty which he may negotiate, still, in view of the fact that he 
was chosen by the people to the highest position in the country, 
other nations may not recognize that his proposals are subject 
to our review and may feel affronted should we differ from him. 
It is his duty as well as ours to act for the people; and, to avoid 
misunderstanding, it seems to me that the people should be told 
by him what is the interpretation which he places upon his bases 
of peace and should be advised to what extent he intends in 
their behalf to propose a policy which may involve an abandon- 
ment of our traditions, All I ask is that the public should be 
taken into the confidence of the President, that he should afford 
the public an opportunity to express its views, and, should it 
appear that there is a pronounced view upon any subject, that 
he will not run counter to it. It is for such reason that I have 
introduced my motion. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in the very pertinent remarks 
made by the distinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] he adverted to the rather embarrassing position 
in which the Members of the Senate would be placed in the 
exercise of their constitutional duties should the peace confer- 
ence act in accordance with and confirm the 14 points that were 
advanced by the President as the proper basis for the treaty of 
peace in his address to Congress on the Sth of January last. 
Of course, as indicated by the Senator from New Jersey, every 
Senator will be at liberty to exercise his own judgment con- 
cerning the matter of confirming or rejecting any treaty that may 
be submitted to the Senate; yet, as stated by the Senator from 
New Jersey, every Senator holding adverse views will be labor- 
ing under very particular embarrassment, these views having 
been presented by the Chief Executive of the country at the 
peace conference. 

I want to submit, Mr. President, that the embarrassment will 
be increased, however, by the fact that this address was made 
to Congress nearly a year ago. On the Sth day of January last 
the President announced his views as to the kind of a treaty 
of peace which should be made. Up to within six weeks of this 
time I have no recollection that any Member of the Senate has 
expressed any divergence from those views thus announced by 
the President. We have heard within the last 30 or 60 days no 
little criticism of these 14 points as a proper basis for peace, 
and much has been said concerning the indefiniteness of these 
declarations and of the necessity for further elucidation of their 
meaning in order to clear up the obscurity which may inhere 
in them. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. Just a moment. 

Now, Mr. President, we shall be under an added embarrass- 
ment by reason of the fact that we did not speak earlier, as it 
seems to me, in relation to these 14 points. If the address to 
which we have listened this morning by the Senator from New. 
Jersey had been made immediately upon the address of the 
President in January last, of course the world would have been 
put upon notice that the President did not speak the universal 
voice of the people of America ; but it seems to me, Mr. President, 
that, in the absence of any particular criticism of the address 
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down to within the most recent times, the people of the world 
very justly assumed that the views thus expressed by the Presi- 
dent were indorsed by this great Nation. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana if it is not true that he heard at the time the President 
made this address and various other addresses on the terms of 
peace—some of them made even before we had begun the war 
and continued at frequent intervals from that time down to the 
present—criticism of the President for discussing terms of peace 
While we were endeavoring to concentrate our energies upon 
gaining the victory? 


i Mr. WALSH. I have no such criticisms in mind. I do not 


undertake to say that they were not made; but that is not the- 


point that Iam making. The President did declare that a treaty 
ought to be made upon the basis that he laid down; and I under- 
take to say that, in this body at least, down to within 60 days 
no dissent has been made from those principles; at least I speak 
from my own recollection about the matter, a 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I have yielded to the Senator from Washington 
IMr. POINDEXTER]. 

Mr. KNOX.. May I correct the Senator from Montana as to 
the facts? 

Mr. WALSH. I have yielded to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. KNOX. May I have the floor for a moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will conclude in just a moment. ` 

Mr. KNOX. Very well. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I want to say in my 
own behalf as an individual, enjoying the right of independent 
opinion, as every other citizen of the country does, and in what- 
ever responsibility devolves on me as a Senator of the United 
States, that I do not feel that I am in default in not haying 
expressed opinions on this subject and I do not believe that 

_the American people are in default upon it. 

My understanding of the attitude of those who differed with 
the President in regard to this matter is that they deprecated 
the continuous discussion by the President, or by anybody else, 
especially anyone else in authority, of peace, and the cry of 
peace, peace, peace, and what the terms of peace should be, be- 
fore we had even been able to mobilize our resources to gain the 
victory which was the essential foundation for any peace, what- 
eyer its terms might be. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— } 

Mr. WALSH. I now yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
i Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, referring to the specific propo- 
sition of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] that he had 
not heard in this body any dissent from the views expressed 
by the President last January, I wish to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact, which he has evidently overlooked, that, so 
far from this body being estopped from criticizing the points 
made by the President, the action of this body, at least techni- 
cally, stands adverse to those points, and for this reason: 
Within a day or two after the President had delivered his ad- 
dress announcing the 14 points the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] introduced into the Senate a resolution approving the 
conditions of peace announced by the President. That resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations; it 
was taken up by that committee for consideration, and it was 
developed that to press the -resolution would be to cause a 
spirited and untimely discussion of the subject upon the floor 
of the Senate, which would not be to any advantage; and that 
resolution lies to-day in the pigeonholes of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the fact remains, however, as 
I have stated, that no one has arisen on the floor, until the 
Senator from New Jersey spoke this morning, to express the 
slightest dissent. 

I now desire to add further that in the month of May, 1916, 
in a public address delivered in this city, which was introduced 
as a part of the ConGresstonaL Recorp, the President an- 
nounced, in a general way at least, his adherence to the idea 
of a league of nations for securing the permanent peace of the 
World. I have no recollection of any particular criticism upon 
the floor of the Senate of the views thus expressed by him until 
within the last 60 days. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Do I understand the Senator from 
Montana to assert that the American public are irrevocably 
committed to the 14 principles as declared nearly 11 months 
ago by the President of the United States? 


— 


Mr. WALSH. No; I have not said so, and I have not said 
that any Senator is irrevocably committed; but I do say that 
any Senator who has remained silent for a year after these 
views of the President have been expressed and after the 
people of the world have had just reason for believing that he 
spoke the views of the American people ought to hesitate a 
little bit now about voicing his criticism. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. May I state, in reply to the Senator 
from Montana, that at that time we were at war, the outcome 
of which was in doubt, and it was the feeling of many Sena- 
tors, including myself, that at that time it was not proper to 
criticize the peace terms of the President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California and Mr. KELLOGG addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. President, I am very glad, 
indeed, that the resolution was presented by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], and much that he says finds 
a very responsive echo in my own thought. I feel, as the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. PorspExTER] has stated, that no man 
upon this floor is estopped from questioning, opposing, or con- 
troverting the terms that were laid down by the President in his 
address of January last. I recall that address most vividly. I 
remember that after that address was made and the general prin- 
ciples announced in it there were some of us who dissented very 
vigorously from it, and I recall, too, that just one month later 
the President of the United States made another address, in 
which, substantially, he said that his previous terms were tenta- 
tive and that they constituted but a provisional sketch. I do 
not state his language exactly; I state my interpretation of it. 
I remember also that after that February address some of us 
commented upon it and expressed our approval of it and our 
approval of the fact that it was a modification of the January 
address. 

As the Senator from New Jersey well says, we are to-day in 
the situation that we do not know the President’s interpreta- - 
tion of what he has stated regarding terms of peace; the Ameri- 
can people do not know the President’s interpretation of his 14 
points. Some of them are nebulous; some of them are yet in- 
definable; some of them as yet are not understood; and the 
President of the United States has departed, or is about to de- 
part, for a foreign shore, leaving the American people neither 
understanding what he meant nor knowing what he goes for. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. He says that he goes for the 
purpose, as I understood his address the other day, of interpret- 
ing to somebody else the terms of peace that he laid down in 
January last. What we ask, not in any partisan spirit at all 
but echoing what our people ask, is that he interpret first to the 
American people and to the American Congress, 

Mr. PITTMAN, I wanted to ask a question of the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. THOMAS, Has morning business been concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Concurrent and other resolutions 
are in order. 


PEACE TREATIES. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I offer a resolution, which I 
think is pertinent particularly at this time, and ask that it may, 
be read and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 365) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States on January 8, 1918, de- 
clared that the first prerequisite of a durable peace was open 
covenants openly arrived at, after which there shall be no privata 
international understandings of any kind, but diplomacy shall pro- 
ceed always frankly and in the public view“; and 

Whereas this was a clear denunciation of secret diplomacy, the chief 
weapon of despotism, and the most prolific source of the world’s dis- 
turbance; and 

Whereas no covenants of peace can be concluded or be binding upon 
the peoria of the United States except through treaties ratified by, 
the te of the United States; and 

Whereas the people who waged and won this war in behalf of des 
mocracy are entitled to know in advance of their being bound by, 
the terms of any treaties of peace: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That when such treaty or treaties of peace relative to the 

termination of this war are transmitted to the Senate of the United 


States for consideration it or they shall at once and as soon as received 
be made public, and that the consideration of the same and all discus- 
sions relative thereto shall be in the open sessions of the Senate. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, before the morning busi- 
ness is closed, I should like to secure unanimous consent to 
‘comment for a few minutes upon a case which appears to me 
as in point with regard to the discussion which occurred yes- 
terday of the powers of the President when he leaves the terri- 
torial limits of the United States. I shall take only a few 
minutes—not more than 10 or 15 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 5 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have found a case in the 
Seventy-eighth Missouri Reports, at page 139, entitled State 
ex rel. Crittenden against Walker, which, it seems to me, 
covers this matter better than any case that has been presented 
or any case that I have been able to find. It relates to the 
question as to what is the power of the governor upon leaving 
the State, and as to whether or not a lieutenant governor can 
take upon himself the powers of the governor as soon as the 
governor crosses the boundary of his State. It arose when Mr. 
Crittenden was governor of Missouri, and when he went to New 
York upon some business affairs of the State and was gone a 
considerable length of time. When he came back his salary 
was held up by the auditor on the ground that he had been out 
of the State, that there had been a lieutenant governor admin- 
istering the affairs of the State, and therefore that he was not 
entitled te receive all of his month’s salary from the State. 

I will read extracts from the opinion: 

The question presented, therefore, is, Can the governor who 
absents himself from the State for the purpose of performing 
duties imposed upon him by the constitution and laws of the 
State be deprived of his salary during such absence? The at- 
torney general, in an argument characterized for its plausi- 
bility and ingenuity, insists that he can, and bases his argument 
on the following section of the constitution: ‘In case of the 
death, conviction or impeachment, failure to qualify, resigna- 

. tion, absence from the State, or other disability of the gover- 
nor, the powers, duties, and emoluments of the office for the 
residue of the term, or until the disability shall be removed, 
shail devolve upon the lieutenant governor.’ It is insisted that 
by virtue of this section, in case of the absence of the governor 
from the State for any purpose or for any period of time, how- 
ever short, that pre tempore he ceases to be governor, and all 
executive functions, as well as the emoluments of the office, de- 
volve upon the Heutenant governor.” 

I will call attention to the fact that that section is much more 
specific than the clause of the Constitution of the United States, 
because the clause in the Federal Constitution does not refer to 
absence in specifie terms. It says simply: 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice 
President.” 

There is no reference to his absence from the territory of the 
United States. It is a pure question of ability or inability to 
perform the duties of the office. The opinion continues: 

“Weare of the opinion that the construction contended for is 
too narrow, is not warranted by the section. Treating conviction 
or impeachment either as meaning conviction on impeachment, 
conviction of any crime as well as impeachment, it will be per- 
ceived that there are five specified causes, upon the happening 
of any one of which the duties and powers, as well as the salary 
of governor, devolve upon the lieutenant governor. It will be 
observed that four of these causes, viz, death, conviction on im- 
peachment, failure to qualify, and resignation, are of such nature 
as absolutely to create a vacancy in the office; and all of the four 
are of such character that no one of them can occur without its 
being a matter of such public notoriety as to be known through- 
out the State in 24 hours after the death, impeachment, failure 
to qualify, or resignation occurs, thus not leaving in doubt or to 
conjecture the right of the lieutenant governor to assume at once 
the performance of the duties and powers of the gubernatorial 
office and to receive the emoluments thereof. 

In view of the fact that the death, impeachment, failure to 
qualify, or resignation of the governor involves necessarily a 
vacancy in the office, and the further fact that whenever any 
one of the above events occurs the right of the lientenant gov- 
ernor is not left open to question or doubt, it may well be in- 
sisted upon, as it is by relator, that the fifth specified cause, 
wiz, ‘absence from the State,’ does not mean elther an absence 
from the State for the purpose of performing a duty imposed by 
law upon the governor or a mere casual absence of a few days, 
but that it is necessarily implied from its connection with the 
other specified causes that such absence must be of such a char- 
acter as to indicate on the part of the governor an abdication 
for the time being of the duties of the office, and such as, in the 
opinion of the zovernor, would make it necessary for him to call 


upon the lieutenant governor to take his place and perform suchi 
duties as the condition of business in his office and the exigencies 
likely to arise might require during such absence, and when so 
called upon his authority to act could neither be questioned nor 
his right to the emoluments of the office dénied until the goy- 
ernor returned and resumed his place. 

“Speaking for myself, and using the language of Ludeling, 
C. J., in the case of the State ex rel. Warmoth v. Graham (26 La, 
Ann., 568; s. c., 21 Am. Rep., 551), when a like question was 
under consideration, I do not believe that it was ever contem- 
plated that the movements of the governor should be watched 
with a view that the lieutenant governor *~-* * should slip 
— his seat the moment he stepped across the borders of the 

tate.’ 

“It is neither provided by the constitution nor by any law of 
the State how the absence of the governor from the State shail 
be ascertained or made known either to the people or to the 
lieutenant governor, so as to authorize him to assume the func- 
tions of the executive office or to impart knowledge of the fact 
to the people of his authority so that it may be recognized and 
unquestioned. 

In the event of the death, impeachment, failure to qualify, 
or resignation of the governor no such difficulty presents itself. 
If the lieutenant governor or auditor may assume to determine 
that any absence of the governor from the State, without refer- 
ence to the purpose of the absence or the character and extent 
of it, is such an absence as for the time being ousts him of his 
office and casts upon the lieutenant governor the powers, duties, 
and emoluments of the office, why might they not, in passing 
upon the meaning of the words occurring in said said section * or 
other disability of the governor,’ determine that he was disabled 
by reason of insanity, without waiting for the judgment of the 
court pronouncing him insane, in a proceeding to determine that 
question by inquest of lunacy. 

“The only authority we have found upon the question is the 
case of the State ex rel. Warmoth v. Graham (26 La. Ann. 
568), which was a proceeding by mandamus to compel the 
auditor to pay the warrant of the governor for his salary 
from the Gth to the 19th of May, 1871, and from the 26th of 
June to the 17th of July, 1871. The auditor refused to pay 
this warrant on the ground and for the reason that during 
said periods the governor was absent from the State and that 
the duties of governor, as well as his salary, devolved upon the 
lieutenant governor, to whom the salary had been paid. 

“Under the constitution’ and laws of Louisiana, it is pro- 
vided, as it is in our Constitution, that in the absence of the 
governor from the State, or his inability to discharge the 
duties of the office, the powers and duties as well as the salary 
of the office devolve upon the lieutenant governor. It was 
held in that case that it was the duty of the auditor to pay. 
the warrant, and as it is the only case in point we have been 
able to find it is deemed not inappropriate to quote what was 
pen by the court in the disposition of the question, which is as 
follows: 

It is evident if the lieutenant governor be authorized to 
assume the functions of the governor during any temporary 
absence of the governor from the State, he may also, whenever 
the governor is unable to attend to the duties of his office 
on account of sickness, in case of “inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the office.” We do not believe this to be 
the meaning intended by the framers of the constitution. The 
inability to discharge the duties of the office, as well as the 
absence from the State spoken of in the article, are such as 
would affect injuriously the public interest. The mere absence 
at Pass Christian, within a few hours’ run of the capital, could 
not by any possibility affect the public interest. How is the 
absence of the governor to be ascertained? It is manifest that 
there ought to be some certain proof accessible to the public 
from which they may with certainty derive the knowledge as 
to who is authorized to act as governor of the State. As the 
law makes no provision for the mode in which the governor 
shall manifest to the public his absence from the State, it nec- 
essarily is left to his discretion, subject to his responsibility 
to the people. If the interests of the State should suffer in 
consequence of his prolonged absence, he would be amenable 
to public sentiment and to the control of the impeaching 
power of the State. Some public record should be made of the 
intended absence, or the governor should publicly place the 
lieutenant governor in charge of the government, so that the 
term of absence shall appear of record, and during such absence 
the acts of the acting governor would be of unquestionable 
validity. Anything less than this might create confusion and 
uncertainty.’ 

“The only difference between the above case and the one 
before us is that it does not appear that the governor of 
Louisiana was absent from the State in tbe discharge of a duty, 
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imposed upon him by law, while in the case under considera- 
tion the governor was absent for the purpose of performing & 
duty which the law enjoined upon him in conjunction with 
others. And while the facts in the present case do not call 
upon us to go as far as the court went in said case, it may 
not be improper to say that the views therein expressed are 
not inconsistent with sound reason, and if an enlightened 
eourt under a constitution and laws which, like our Constitution, 
devolve the duties of the office of governor upon the lieutenant 
governor in the event of the absence of the governor from the 
State, has determined, as it did in the case above cited, that the 
absence of the governor from the State for a limited time 
creates no such vacancy in the office as to authorize the lieu- 
tenant governor to assume the duties and prerogatives and 
receive the salary of the governor, it is, at the very least, per- 
suasive authority for the soundness of the conclusion we have 
reached that the absence of the governor from the State for the 


purpose of performing a duty cast upon him by law did not 


authorize the lieutenant governor to assume the functions of 
his office during such absence and receive his salary.” 

Mr. President, the Constitution imposes upon the Chief Exec- 
utive the duty to negotiate and make treaties, subject to rati- 
fication by the Senate. It does seem to me that as the peace 
of our own Nation and of all the nations of the world is involved 
it is the highest official duty of the President to be at that 
place where he can be of most benefit to our own country. 
In my judgment, his presence at the peace table will be the 
inspiration which will produce a treaty based upon American 
ideals. I can not conceive that any court would declare his 
“inability to discharge the powers and duties” of his office 
when he is performing his highest duty imposed by the Con- 
stitution itself. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 
$ Mr. KELLOGG. I thought the Senator had yielded the 

oor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. KELLOGG. As the morning hour seems to be taken up 
by general discussion, I ask unanimous consent to submit some 
remarks upon the question of a league of nations and the reso- 
ena introduced by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

nox]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me to have an order made? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield for that purpose. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—POMEROY PARKER. 


On motion of Mr. OVERMAN, it was 
3 That leave be ing 25 bil B. 7281, te files of the 
na papers accompanying 5 > -first Congress, 
second on, to C military record of Pomeroy Parker, no 
adverse report having been made theregn. 
1 COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


' Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator from Minnesota 
kindly yields to me to have an order made for a committee as- 
signment, which I send to the desk. 

‘The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That Senator VARDAMAN be aon ge to the chairmanshi 
of the Committee on Manufactures, and that he, on his own request, 


be relieved from further service as chairman of the Committee on 
Conservation of National Resources, but not from membership thereof. 


i LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, were the revenue bill now 
before the Senate, or any very pressing legislation demanding 
our attention, I should not take the time of the Senate to discuss 
this subject. But, Mr. President, the Senate, the coordinate 
treaty-making body, is not represented upon the peace commis- 
gion, and the only way we have of making our views known 
upon the important world Issues of to-day is by a resolution ot 
the Senate declaring principles or by the individual expressions 
of Senators upon the floor. 

I am not complaining of this situation, but it was with 
interest that I saw the resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kwox] yesterday, declaring certain 
principles. That resolution is entirely different from the 
resolution of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunts! pro- 
viding for the appointment of commissioners to visit Ver- 
sailles during the sitting of the peace commission, That resolu- 


tion I do not approve of. It is proper that the Senate should 
express its views in a resolution upon any subject. I do not 
think it proper for the Senate to send commissioners or ambassa- 
dors to Versailles to the peace conference. 


They would have 


no position; they would not be entitled to admission to the 
conferences of the commissioners of the allied and other nations; 
they would be embarrassed in their position and they would 
embarrass our friends, the English, French, and Italian com- 
niissioners, who would desire, of course, to show respect to the 
representatives of this great body. They would also embarrass 
the President. 

I believe that the first object of the Senate and of the Senators 
is the good of the Nation and their desire is that the President 
and his commissioners may bring out of the great conference at 
Versailles a solution which will reflect honor upon this Nation 
and will be a lasting benefit in the generations to come. That 
ought to be the controlling motive of the Senate, even though 
we may believe that the Senate should have been represented 
upon the commission. 

I merely make this remark in passing in order to distinguish 
the resolution from that of the Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
shall not discuss the resolution at length, but some of its pro- 
visions are inseparably connected with the subject upon which 
I crave the permission of the Senate to submit a few remarks. 

Our objects in this war might well be stated by the Senate, 
and perhaps after the settlement of those questions directly 
involved it would be better to postpone to some future period 
the question of a league of nations or a change of the general 
rule for the freedom of the sea. 

I take it that we entered the war not for any vague idea of 
establishing world democracy or a league of nations, but for a 
definite purpose, because our rights upon the high seas had been 
invaded, our citizens murdered, the agents of Germany had 
plotted in our midst against our peace and security, violated our 
laws, and incited our neighbors to war with us. In order that 
we might make this country safe against the domination of Ger- 
many, we went to war. I think it quite proper that when those 
issues are settled around the great council table, the issues of 
indemnity to Belgium, France, and Serbia and other nations, 
what shall be done with the German Navy and the German mili- 
tary armaments, and many, many other questions, it would be 
proper to take up the question of a league of nations, not alone 
between the bell countries, but with all the civilized na- 
tions of the world, because the neutral nations are as much in- 
terested in the subject as we are. : 

Furthermore, that conference will be interested, at least the 
principal nations of Europe will be interested, in defining the 
boundaries and in declaring the independence and perhaps guar- 
antecing the integrity of various nations or would-be nations of 
Europe. I take it that this country is only very indirectly in- 
terested in that subject, and that we are not going to fix the 
boundaries of the Balkan States or other States of Eastern 
Europe, or of those people who aspire to sovereignty, and that we 
are not going by an armed force to guarantee those boundaries or 
guarantee the integrity of those countries during all the years to 
come. r 

Are we to police the vast and disturbed domain of Russia or 
be forever embroiled in the Balkan troubles or the troubles 
over the Golden Horn or the aspirations of Poland? While we 
should hope that they will be settled so that each of the great 
peoples of the world may have an opportunity to develop their 
nationality, yet it is another question if we are called upon to 
fix their boundaries, their autonomy, and to forever guarantee 
them. That is the entanglement against which the Father of 
his Country warned us. 

Furthermore, I am admonished when I come to study the 
question of a league of nations that no peace convention could 
possibly settle upon the terms of such a league within the time 
that the great issues of this war should be determined. The 
world has been disturbed and ravished for four years. The na- 
tions are weary of war. It is now practically over, and as soon 
as possible the issues pertaining to the war should be settled, 
our Army returned, and we and all the other nations allowed to 
pursue the pathways of peace. But I do not mean by that that 
we should not make an effort toward a league or concert of 
nations which shall have in mind the preservation of the peace 
of the world. Š 

Mr. President, the establishment of & league of nations is, 
I believe, now foremost in the minds of statesmen as well as 
in the minds of the people of the civilized world. It is being 
discussed by publicists and journalists the world over. The 
im causes which at this time bring this ancient and hon- 
orable subject before the public are too fresh in our minds to 
need extended on. 

The appalling calamity through which the world has just 
passed, the destruction of life, the awful suffering, the shock- 
ing crimes committed under the guise of war, and the waste 
of nations has created anew in the minds of the suffering people 
a determination to put an end to such conflicts, 
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It is probably too much to hope that the world will be per- 
manently at peace. De Segur, the great general and historian 
of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic régime, said: 

Baars peace is the dream of the wise; war is the history of man- 


As much as the world longs for peace to-day, we are con- 
fronted by the cold facts that unfortunately this is true. A 
league of nations to enforce peace has been a favorite theme 
for discussion by benevolent statesmen and publicists for 2,000 
years. From the Hellenic League to the Holy Alliance—in fact, 
to the last Hague convention—it has been tried time and again, 
and although its ameliorating influences have undoubtedly been 
felt in decreasing the number of those conflicts which from 
time to time have devastated countries, yet the wrecks of na- 
tions, scattered along the pathway of human progress, testify 
to its failure as a complete preventative of war. 

This, however, should not discourage us. I believe the time 
has come to try to establish a league to prevent war and to 
enforce peace, which may not be an entire preventative, but, 
backed by a world public sentiment, will have a tremendous 
influence toward maintaining just and equitable relations be- 
tween nations and preventing the horrors of war. 

If ever there was a period in history when it behooves states- 
men to exert themselves to the utmost to find some means for 
the settlement of those controversies which divide nations other 
than the resort to arms, the present is the time. 

I do not for a moment disparage the principles upon which we, 
with the allied nations, have carried on this war. I was an 
adyocate of entering the contest. I believe the cause was suf- 
ficient, and the principles for which we were fighting soared 
high above the horrors of the battle field; that America in this 
struggle has found her soul. The splendid spirit of her sons who 
have given their lives in this sacrifice, the splendid spirit of the 
people which has made it possible to send that great tidal wave 
of humanity to erush the devastating military power of Ger- 
many, does not lead us into the paths of war but into the paths 
of peace, We should not overlook this fact. The peoples of the 
world, the toiling millions upon whom this war has fallen with 
crushing weight, were determined that it should end by victory, 
and are determined now that no step shall be neglected which 
will tend to bring a permanent peace. 

I have no sympathy with the tenets of socialism, State 
or international. The growth of this spirit has been aug- 
mented by the abuses of war, and I am willing to lift my voice 
in favor of a league of nations to maintain peace. But I am not 
‘in favor of an impracticable, I might say an impossible, scheme 
‘that I believe yet rests in the brain of the dreamer and in the 
womb of the far-distant future. The condition of the world is 
far better for the successful establishment and maintenance of 
‘such a league at this time than ever before. No league of na- 
tions can succeed unless it originates and is sustained by an 
honest public sentiment of the peoples involved, and unless the 
‘Governments joining in such league are responsive to the de- 
mands of the people. These conditions exist to-day to a greater 
‘degree than ever before. I believe with the closing of this war 
irresponsible government will have practically disappeared from 
the face of the earth and in its place there must come in Russia, 
in the central empires, and in the other nations, a government 
responsive to the will and voice of the people, such as exists to- 
day in the great allied nations, fighting, as we all hope, the last 
world war for the supremacy of right and justice. One thing is 
sure. Unless Germany changes her attitude toward the rest of 
the world, unless the aspirations and policies which have guided 
that nation in the past are to be changed and a more enlightened 
Sentiment shall control the German people, and a government is 
established responsive to this sentiment, there must be a league 
of the allied nations to see that Germany is rendered powerless 
‘to renew the contest. 

Again, another thing which will make a far more permanent 
peace is the abolition of the system of secret treaties and alli- 
ances. I believe, as I have said before, that the treaties which 
close this greatest of world conflicts and settle the disputes upon 
which the future of nations depends should be made in the 
open, in the light of public opinion, and approved by an honest 
world sentiment. How many leagues of nations, like the Holy 
Alliance, have foundered upon the rocks of disaster because 
they were based upon false principles of justice and sustained 
by secret alliances and the hope of dynastic supremacy? I de- 
plore what seems to be the disposition of the President not to 
‘take the American people into his confidence, especially that 
body of the supreme legislative power of the Nation, the coordi- 
nate treaty-making body, the United States Senate. So far as 
possible we should know his views upon the difficult problems 
which must be settled in Paris. I would have the world in- 


formed as to the progress of the negotiations and the principal 
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issues involved from time to time between nations surrounding 
the council table. It is only in this way that a healthy public 
sentiment can be expressed and a peace arrived at which shall 
meet the judgment of the civilized world. 

I come now to the more concrete question—what kind of a 
league or concert of nations we should approve—and upon this 
subject I desire not to make dogmatic statements but to keep 
an open mind. If I am permitted to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the Senate upon the confirmation of the treaty of peace, 
I shall go as far as possible in sustaining measures necessary, 
to prevent the recurrence of war, provided they do not infringe 
upon those national rights which I believe all of us deem to be 
necessary to the future prosperity and happiness of this people. 

I listened with interest to the eloquent speech of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Rerp] voicing his opposition to a league of 
nations. Granting his premises or definition of a league of na- 
tions, I do not, in the main, disagree with him. But it depends 
upon what we consider to be a proper league of nations. If you 
mean by a league of nations that there shall be established a 
world supergovernment, with legislatures and judicial tribu- 
hals—under which the signatory powers will be to some extent 
vassal states—with power to legislate or interfere with our inter- 
nal affairs, our foreign trade, our tariff duties, our regulations of 
commerce, the development and disposition of the great natural 
resources of this country, I say emphatically I am not in favor, 
and I know of no one, except, possibly, some extreme, imprac- 
tical dreamer, who would favor such a scheme. I have studied, 
as far as possible, the public expressions upon this subject 
during the war, and I believe that the great preponderance of 
sentiment of the leading statesmen and publicists of the world, 
as well as all the organs of public expression, is that such a 
scheme, or any scheme of a world government whose laws can 
be enforced by international tribunals, is impracticable and in- 
advisable. 

I do not favor the establishment of any supergovernment 
over nations. Nor do I believe, considering our position, that 
it would be policy to do it. Furthermore, I am of the opinion 
that under the principles of our form of Government, estab- 
lished by the Constitution, we have no power to enter into such 
a treaty. The Constitution of the United States irrevocably, 
vests the government in the legislative branch, to be elected by, 
the people, the execution of the laws in the executive branch, 
and the judicial to construe those laws and to perform other 
judicial duties. F 

Under Article VI of the Constitution it is provided that— t 

This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

While it is true that in this country a treaty, if it is self- 
executory, has the effect of a law, and if it pertains to any sub- 
ject within the treaty-making power is supreme over the laws 
and constitutions of States, yet it is not supreme over the 
Constitution of the United States or of a subsequent law of Con- 
gress, for it is clear that under the Constitution Congress has 
power to denounce any treaty. 

Let me illustrate, for example. Suppose we should join a 
league of nations with an international force which had author- 
ity to bind the signatory powers to make war upon any country, 
and such league should undertake to exercise such power. The 
Constitution of the United States irrevocably places in the Con- 
gress the power to declare war. Has the Senate of the United 
States and the President under the treaty-making power the au- 
thority to enter into a treaty that will permit a supergovern- 
ment of the world to involve us in war or to declare war for us 
against another nation? That is one case of many which 
might be made to illustrate this principle. 

Mr. President, I ask permission, without reading, to insert in 
the Recorp a quotation from the decision in Whitney v. Robert- 
son (124 U. S., 190). i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to do 
so is granted. \ 

The matter referred to is as follows: j 


of either; but if the two are in- 


with iol the lan 
—.— . will control the other, provided always 
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the stipulation of the treaty on the subject Is self-executing. If the 
country with which the treaty is made is dissatisfied with the action 
of the legislative department, it may present its: complaint to the 
executive head of the Government and take such other measures as it 
may deem essential for the protection of its interests. 

Mr. KELLOGG. In the case of Thomas v. Gay (169 U. S., 
264), the Supreme Court said—and I will read this, for it is 
very short and, I think, very pertinent: 

It is well settled that an act of Congress may supersede a prior 
treaty and that any questions that may arise are beyond the sphere 
of judicial cognizance and must be met by the political department of 


the Government. 
be said that a treaty can not change the Constitution 
instru: This results 


It need hardl 
or be held valid if it be in violation of that ment. 


from the nature and fundamental principles of our Government. The 
effect of treaties and acts of Congress, when in conflict, is not settled 
by the Constitution. But the question is not involved in any doubt as 
to its proper solution. A treaty may Le ogg a prior act of Congress 
and an act of Congress may supersede a prior treaty. (Foster v. 
Neilson, 2 Pet., 253; Taylor v. Morton, 2 Curt., 454.) 

It would seem, therefore, of questionable propriety as well as 
doubtful authority to attempt to establish over this country 
an arbitral chamber or tribunal which can, without the consent 
of our legislative anthority, in any way control our internal poli- 
cies or any activities of the Government which are, by our Con- 
stitution, committed to the legislative authority. While some 
of the foreign governments are not embarrassed by such limited 
powers, yet I believe it is the consensus of opinion of the leading 
nations of the world that any such plan of supergovernment is 
impracticable. 

It is, of course, impossible for me, in the space of these 
remarks, to review the principal expressions even of the leading 
statesmen of the world upon this intricate and difficult prob- 
Jem. I think there is great diversity of opinion among the 
allied powers, centering, however, upon a general and almost 
universal sentiment that some league or general treaty must 
be made which will have an effect to prevent the recurrence 
of such a calamity. The nearest expression to a national senti- 
ment, perhaps, comes from the House of Lords in England. All 
the leading statesmen in England have declared in favor of some 
kind of a league of nations; not, however, such a one as received 
the condemnation of the Senator from Missouri. 

On the 19th of March, 1918, Lord Parmoor moved, in the 
House of Lords, the following resolutions: 


That this House approves of the principle of a lea 
and the constitution of a tribunal whose orders shal 
by an adequate sanction. 


Mark those words. 

After most elaborate debate, the resolution was modified and 
adopted, reading as follows: 

‘That this House approves the principle of a league of nations and 


commends to His esty’s Government a study of the conditions 
required for its realization. 


Quite a different thing. 
The debate was participated in by Lord Parmoor, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne; Lerd Bryce; Lord Parker, a thorough 
student of the subject; Lord Curzon, a member of the Govern- 
ment; and many others. I wish to briefly quote from some of 
those statesmen their views upon this important question. 

In the discussion of the subject, Lord Parker, who has been 
one of the advocates of a league of nations, said: 


As soon as the risk of war becomes great, nations will begin to settle 
their differences by other means. Arbitrations may be resorted to, 
1 5 International councils or international conciliation boards ma 
e made use of, but tribunals in the ordinary sense of the word—le 

tribunals for the administration of international law based upon an 
organized international force—is a very different matter, and one which 
must be left, in my opinion, to grow out of that sense of mutual obliga- 
tion which is beginn ng to exist amongst nations. If we attack that 
part of the problem at first, I have very serious fears that the whole 
structure which we are trying to build may fall t our ears. Prob- 
abiy if any dispute now arose between ourselves and any other great 
nation—say the United States of America—the nations in difference 
-would easily arrive at some means of settling the dispute otherwise 
than by war, whether by a tribunal ad hoc or in some other way. It 
is a very serious matter to ask great nations in the present day to agree 
beforehand to submit disputes of whatever nature to the arbitrament 
of a tribunal consisting of representatives of some two dozen or three 
dozen States, many of whom may be indirectly interested in casting 
thelr votes on this side or on that. 


Lord Bryce, who, everyone knows, is a distinguished scholar 
of the science of government and international law, diseussing 
this problem on June 26, 1918, in the House of Lords, said: 


cific settlement of disputes 
t and an infinitely complex 
is most 


e of nations 
be enforcible 


ne compatible with freedom. ot for a moment underrate the 
difficulties which must be faced, and I think that we may 

those grandiose notions of what has been called a federation of the 
world, an attempt to induce the great States to forego their poten ok 


and to submit themselyes to some superior authority and to 


an international army. All these schemes, if they ever are realizable, 


must belong to a very distant future, and I do not think we ought to 
contemplate any further limitation of sovereignty than is necessarily 
Involved in the obligations undertaken by a treaty. But, however lim- 
sted and cautious our plans may be, it is not to be denied that the 
difficulties in the way are very great, and that the questions to be 
solved are of the utmost 1 I do not think anyone can appre- 
ciate how great those difficulties are unless he addresses himself to a 
close and long-continued study of the subject, and to the various plans 
that have been advanced. 


Earl Curzon, while supporting the general principles of a 
league of nations and arbitration of the disputes which lead to 
war, used the following significant language, which I ask to 
include in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Then I come to the 8 of the sanction, which also, I think, 
must be somewhat closely scrutinized. The two forms suggested have 
been that of economic pressure or boycott and that of the use of force. 
In theory economic pressure is, of course, the easiest method to adp 
and it would seem prima facie to be likely to be the most effective. ou 
suspend commercial intercourse with the offending nation; you stop 
her imports and rts so far as you 8 communication 


by telegraph, b, e Roae b 
with her; you desist m lending her capital or from paying her debts; 


‘ou blockade her coasts. 
ve adopted nest the whole of them we are practicing in the present 
war. 


eag lunge in as she 
ber this: Though — have not done PS bly all that we 
a 


good many of 
them have been removed by the entry of the United States of America 


s you will have to consider, 

This brings me to the final point of the proposed sanction force. And 

here I am very much in agreement with what I understood to be the 
argument of my noble friend, Lord Bryce. Some people seem to imagine 
that you can set up an internationa) court—or a supernational court, 
I suppose it ought to be called—with an international police. The 
prer in general under these suggestions are to retain only such 
orces as the court may decree; the whole of them are to be at the 
di. al of the central tribunal; and if that were so, it is clear that 
such a force would bave to be so preponderant in numbers in the 
other elements of strength as to exercise an overwhelming superiority, 
in arms over any offending party with whom it might have to deal. 
Speaking for myself, I doubt not merely the wisdom but the possibility 
of setting up an international police. I doubt very much whether 
sovereign States would submit to this restriction, almost this deroga- 
tion of their 1 and I do not see how an international police, 
marshaled and set on foot in the way I have described, would be able 
to cope with the difficulties that might arise, not so much in Europe, but 
in the heart of the African continent or elsewhere, 

I su t, in respect of all these schemes, that we should not proceed 
too quickly or too far. I think that the attempt at this stage to con- 
struct a hard-and-fast juridical system would be attended with failure; 
and if you fail now, observe that gos not only destroy the chances 
of the scheme which you may be Tying to construct, but you may 
throw back the movement for generations. That has been the fate— 
fags e e 

0 5 Ti e: ey were presen 
from their proper object, and they expired in ridicule and schn. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is sufficient to say that, while Earl Curzon 
suggests economic pressure, he dissents emphatically from any, 
superjudicial tribunal whose decree shall be put into effect by, 
international force. He is speaking, we must remember, after, 
the greatest contest and the greatest trial the British Government 
has ever through probably in all its history, and certainly, 
since the Napoleonic wars. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? , 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. i 

Mr. LEWIS. May I not ask the able Senator if he will not 
recall that Lord Curzon, particularly in the very matters to which 
the Senator is alluding, seems to rest his final determination 
upon the inability of having all nations become a party to the 
league? To use an ordinary phrase, his stumbling block was as 
to whether we could bring all nations into the league, but he did 
not say—and I yield to the Senator’s better memory, as I have not 
had that proceeding so 1 me as the Senator has—in 
that same discussion, following Lord Bryce and others, that the 
league would depend for success upon having all of the nations 
enter into it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think so. 4 

Mr. LEWIS. And that upon that he rested his conclusion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have read with great care, within the last 
few weeks, all of the debates in the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons upon that subject; I have read the principal 
comments of the European journals, including the French, and 
I do not recollect that Lord Curzon or any of the other dis- 
tinguished English statesmen placed their objection upon that 
ground; but they placed their objection upon the ground stated 
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by Tord Parker, Lord Bryce, and Lord Curzon in the quotations 
I have given. 

It is true that Mr. Balfour and the prime minister, Lloyd 
George, have made general declarations in favor of a league of 
nations, as we hear constantly in the press and by Senators’ 
declarations that they are in favor of a league of nations, but it 
depends upon what the league of nations is to be. When you 
come to define it as a supertribunal, a standing- army of the 
world, whereby nations of necessity give up their sovereignty or 
a portion of their sovereignty, few statesmen of the present day, 
I believe, recommend it or are in favor of it. . 

I was saying that the statesmen of Great Britain were stand- 
ing with the great war then in their faces. They were looking 
over the past three years of bloodshed and ruin which had tried 
the British nation as never before in its history, and they were 
longing for peace. They were Anglo-Saxon statesmen, whose 
desire was to spread the doctrine of liberty over the world and 
not that of military power; and yet these gentlemen, with their 
clear-sighted vision, did not recognize in a league of nations of 
this kind a solution of the world’s difficulties, but did recognize 
the necessity for a closer relation, a concert of nations, an edu- 
cated public national and international sentiment, that will go 
far toward ending these terrible struggles. 

The discussion in the House of Lords, as well as the discus- 
sion in the House of Commons, by the principal ministers in the 
present Government, leads me to the conclusion that England 
is probably willing to go as far as if not farther than any of the 
other nations of Europe in the establishment of a league of na- 
tions which shall exercise the right of mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration of disputes between nations which lead to war; 
that England is not ready to pronounce in favor of a super- 
judicial tribunal, whose decrees shall be executed by interna- 
tional armed force; but I think it is the consensus of opinion 
of her statesmen that she is willing to go much further than 
heretofore in the establishment of suitable machinery for medi- 
ation, conciliation, and arbitration, and to exert international 
pressure by concert of peoples for maintenance of peace. It 
will be seen that some of her public men advocate economic 
pressure; others the appeal to the enlightened sentiment of the 
nations. : 

In France there has been no declaration by resolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies or the Senate, so far as I am aware, ex- 
pressing an opinion upon this subject. 

I am informed that a commission was appointed by the French 
Government to study this important question—I believe it was 
headed by that distinguished jurist, Leon Bourgeoise—that a 
report has been made which has been furnished to the allied 
Governments, and that our Government has a copy, although I 
have not had the opportunity of seeing it and can only state 
what developed in the debate in the House of Lords and from 
what I have gathered from the French journals. 

Lord Curzon stated on June 26, 1918, that such a report had 
been made and communicated to the allied nations, but that it 
had not yet reached the British Government. He said: 

The French commission appears to have pointed out that it would be 
out of the question to set up an international police—a State above all 
other States whose aims should be to substitute law for force in the 
settlement of these national disputes. That is a statement of opinion 
with which I think we shall all concur. 

This commission was appointed by the French Government, as 
I understand, simply to make inquiry and recommendations; 
that it has no authority to speak for the Government. From the 
accounts in the French papers I would judge that while this 
report has not been made public the conclusions of the commis- 
sion have, to a considerable extent, reached the public through 
the press. As near as I can judge, the French commission does 
not recommend any league of nations having control over the 
governmental affairs of the signatory powers. The commission 
apparently recommends the continuance of The Hague tribunals, 
a provision for the submission to an arbitration tribunal of those 
legal questions which are called, in diplomatic parlance, jus- 
ticiable as distinguished from political, and the establishment 
of a court or commission of conciliation or mediation, to be com- 
posed of representatives from each country, which shall take up 
and adjust, if possible, those political or nonjusticiable disputes 
between nations. The question I am in doubt upon is what 
pressure or power this commission recommends for the enforce- 
ment of the judgment of such commissions. .I am led to believe 
that the pressure of public opinion is the principal one relied 
upon and that if any force is recommended it is after all other 
means have been exhausted, and I am not clear that such force 
is recommended at all. 

Mr. Robert E. Olds, a lawyer of distinction, a student of the 
affairs of government, and who has had an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to observe public sentiment in France, writes me on Octo- 
ber 14 as follows: 


J assume vou also are following closely the career of that ancient and 
honorable idea of a league of nati It is a favorite theme at the 
conclusion of all gut wars. I try to read each day the London Times 
and a couple of is panes (usualy: the Figaro and the Gaulois or 
Journal des Debats). o or three times a week I get the Journal de 
Geneve. The British and French periodicals are also, of course, avail- 
able. The English, E find, are pretty generally for the league, although 
opinion is by no means unanimous. 

I think I have shown the kind of a league that the English 
statesmen are in favor of. 

In France the idea has taken no root at all. I have looked in vain for 
apy rational discussion of it. There is a studied avoidance of the sub- 
ject alike by statesmen, publicists, and journalists. One gains the dis- 
tinct impression that the French regard the notion as chimerical and 
visionary. Perhaps the national loathing of Germany and the conse- 
quent reluctance to go into any combination of which Germany might 
be a member goes far to explain the attitude. 

For these who have not already done so, I suggest the con- 
sideration of an outline of a league of nations proposed by Lord 
Parker in his speech in the House of Lords on the 19th of March. 
I do not believe that we are going to enter into a treaty of peace 
to end this great war without an earnest effort, guided by all 
the wisdom and experience of preceding ages, to arrive at some 
agreement, some league or concert of nations, which shall exer- 
cise influence not only upon world public sentiment but in 
guiding nations to the pathway of peace and preventing a con- 
flict of arms. I am not, of course, willing that this country, if 
we could do so, should turn over to any supergovernment con- 
trol over our domestic policies, the development of our great 
natural resources, or our trade and commerce with other na- 
tions, questions of immigration, of customs duties, or the Monroe 
doctrine. We are fortunately situated. We produce within our 
domain not only our own needs but a surplus of all the prin- 
cipal raw materials going into the commerce of the world. 
With food supplies, iron, copper, oil, timber, cotton, and other 
products there are but few things for which we must depend 
upon the outside world. But we should undoubtedly yield, as 
far as possible, in order that at the close of the war we and the 
other nations shall not commence to prepare for the next war. 

In addition to the enormous burden which this war has left 
upon the belligerent nations, upon our country as well as the 
European countries, are we to press down upon the people the 
burden of growing armament and gigantic militarism? 

I have not advocated that we should not always be prepared 
to meet and protect our territory and our rights, but that 
if possible we should stop the competition of growing arma< 
ment between nations. Nor do I advocate that we should under- 
take, in concert with other nations, to fix the boundaries of all 
the States of Europe and by leagues of nations guarantee their 
boundaries and the integrity of their Governments. This is 
not within the scope of international action to try and obtain 
concert of the leading Governments to adjust the disputes of 
nations and prevent resort to arms, 

As far as I am able to judge the consensus of public opinion 
among the allied nations to-day is in favor of the general prin- 
ciples of a league of nations to prevent war. You may say this 
is generalization. I think we may go further and say that 
the consensus of opinion is that there should be a league by, 
treaty binding all the signatory powers which shall provide 
not only for mediation, but shall make it the duty of the powers 
joining to offer mediation between contending nations; that 
it shall provide for commissions of investigation and conciliaton 
and provide for the members to submit their disputes to arbi< 
tration. The vital point, to be sure, is what disputes shall be 
submitted and what means shall be taken to compel the en- 
forcement of the decrees of the arbitral tribunals. I realize 
this is the difficult point. It is said that unless there is some 
force to execute the decrees of the tribunal the whole proceed- 
ing will be a farce, that nations like Germany will neither submit 
nor abide by the judgment. 

In the first place, I believe, the conditions for conciliation 
and arbitration have never been as favorable as to-day and as 
they will be in the future. Nations heretofore have hesitated te 
agree to submit their disputes to arbitration for the reason that 
they did not wish to go into a court perhaps more or less in- 
terested in the question or kindred questions and submit mat- 
ters vital to the national life to arbitration, and various schemes 
of excluding from arbitration those questions which were con- 
sidered quite nonjusticiable or vital to the nation’s welfare have 
been evolved. But the trouble is that those are the questions 
which often bring on conflicts, and it is a question whether we 
should not agree to submit to a proper tribunal of arbitration . 
many questions which we are not now willing to leave to arbi- 
tration where the enforcement of the judgment is left to the 
enlightened sentiment of mankind. That there should be a 
world police or armed force is, in my judgment, impracticable 
and unthinkable, 
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It may be said that we have arbitration treaties with the 
principal nations of the world. We have, to be sure, with France 
and Great Britain an arbitration treaty, negotiated, I believe, 
by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kxox] 
when he was Secretary of State. He will correct me if I am not 
stating the facts accurately. In that treaty it was provided 


that justiciable questions depending upon law and fact should. 


be submitted to a tribunal, and that a board or commission of 
conciliation should be created. The treaty did contain a clause 
guarding, I think, to a great extent the interests of the country, 
to determine what were the justiciable questions; but the Sen- 
ate did not approve it and the treaty stands as I suggested. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? > 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And did not the Senate advise 
the world, by its action then, that we were entirely opposed 
to any kind of international tribunal that might pass upon 
our vital interests, our national honor, or any problems of 
government that might affect this country? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think it did, as I said before. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was in the Senate at the time, 
and it was the first opportunity I had to take part in the con- 
sideration of a great question; the debates then show, as did 
the final action of the Senate by a substantial majority, that 
even a majority of the present Senate then in the Senate 
could not agree to ratify any treaty or any program that sub- 
mitted even to arbitration between two countries, to say noth- 
ing about international tribunals representing numerous na- 
tions, the important questions of government or problems of 
vital interest or of national honor belonging to our own country. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Answering the Senator from Georgia, I 
think it did; and I do not think the Senator from Georgia will 
draw from any remarks I have made any conclusion that I 
thought to the contrary. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not. I was only desiring to 
supplement the view of the Senator by calling attention to the 
fact that when it was said that we should have advised the 
President earlier of our attitude I meant to suggest that the 
Senate had advised the world as far back as 1912 of its attitude 
upon many of these questions; and I meant further to suggest 
that it was entirely proper for the Senate now to exercise its re- 
sponsibility by giving its advice on the pending treaty, as to the 
character of the treaty that we would be willing to ratify. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr, President X 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I merely wanted to state that the exact point of 
divergence between the Senate and the executive department 
of the Government at that time over that particular treaty was 
this: The treaty provided that all justiciable questions should 
be submitted to arbitration, and then it defined justiciable ques- 
tions to be those questions which are susceptible of determina- 
tion by the application of the ordinary recognized rules of law 
and equity.. But obviously a question always arose as to 
whether a question was justiciable or not; and the proposition 
of the treaty was that that question—that is, its justielability 
and, therefore, its arbitrability—should be left to commission- 
ers; and the Senate declined to do that, because it said that 
would possibly submit vital interests to the decision of outsiders, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Because the commissioners might de- 
termine contrary to the view of this country. So guarded were 
we as to the preservation of the independent action of our own 
country about problems of vital interest that we declined to 
accept the treaty with those provisions. 

Mr. LEWIS and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I be pardoned for suggesting that as I 
recall the debates—and I can only speak of my knowledge of the 
debates, having studied them, in this body—Senator Rayner, of 
Maryland, asserted on the floor, seeking to advocate the position 
of the eminent then Secretary of State, now equally eminent 
Senator from Pennsylvania, that the real item of dispute was 
because the words “law and equity,” as contained in the pro- 
vision submitted, had no equal definition or no equal meaning 
in the other Governments, and that therefore the definition 
“Taw and equity ” left it so open that there was no defined thing 
which made the limit of the conduct on the part of the commis- 
sioners to whom the subject was to be committed. Am I right 
about that—that that was the real, serious grievance? 

Mr. KNOX. No; I am sorry to say that the Senator from 
IIlinois is mistaken. The Senate accepted that proposition. 
There was no difficulty about the arbitration of justiciable 
questions, and there was no question raised, in the sense that no 
controversy succeeded, as to the definition of what a justiciable 
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question was. The controversy arose as to whether the question 
of justiciability should be left to a commission if it was disputed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the Senator if 
he does not believe that this war, when it is considered in all 
of its aspects, naturally had a tendency to lead men to include 
questions that might be defined as justiciable that they would 
have excluded eight or ten years ago? In other words, referring 
particularly to what the Senator from Georgia has said about the 
Senate having gone on record, does not the Senator believe that 
one of the lessons of this war is that men will be more inclined, 
in order to avoid war and to reach an agreement, fo agree to 
arbitrate things that probably before this war they would have 
hesitated to enter into any agreement to make arbitration 
treaties to cover? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have no doubt of that, I 
believe it is the firm opinion of the intelligent world to-day that 
if Germany had had a responsive government, and if war could 
only have been declared by a legislature after discussion, there 
would not have been this terrible war; and I believe that the 
sentiment of the world to-day is ripe for the exercise of all the 
powers of arbitration and conciliation that the nations can safely 
grant consistent with their independent sovereignties. I do not 
think the public sentiment has ever been as favorable to such 
action as at the present time. 

I was suggesting the two treaties between this country, 
France, and Great Britain. I believe that some definition or 
some means of determining what are justiciable disputes can 
be arrived at to-safeguard this country, so that our vital inter- 
ests will not be submitted to nations which may have interests 
to the contrary, and that some means of conciliation and investi- 
gation by permanent commissions may be devised that will 
largely take care of the political questions. : 

It may be said that we have the treaties negotiated by Mr. 
Bryan as Secretary of State. There are a large number of 
them. They are all substantially alike. They simply provide 
for investigation and conciliation, and some of the countries 
agree that they will not make war while this investigation is 
going on. The treaties have done no harm. In fact, they may. 
have done a great deal of good. They may, in some instances, 
have softened the passions of nations by giving time for consid- 
eration. But it is entirely a different proposition to negotiate a 
treaty between Brazil and the United States and a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Chile when there is no treaty 
between Chile and Brazil. A league or concert of nations with 
the sole purpose of preventing a war, with a proper tribunal of 
conciliation and investigation, which shall meet periodically, 
which shall keep in close touch with the affairs of the various 
nations parties fo it, is a far different thing than the separate 
treaties which have been negotiated for investigation and arbi- 
tration between various nations, It is the combined and con- 
certed action of the great nations of the world at the close of this 
war which will prevent the recurrence of such a calamity 
which has devastated civilized lands. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, Which is Senate bill 4637. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am not to be understood 
as advocating that this country, situated as it is in the Western 
Hemisphere, under our form of Government, is going to enter 
into a league of nations which will involve it in the pitfalls and 
dangers of European intrigue or the maintenance of a world 
army which may be turned against us. But I do advocate that 
every effort shall be made by The Hague tribunal or some similar 
tribunal for the conciliation of political disputes and the arbi- 
tration and settlement of all questions which are justiciable, and 
for some means of determining what those questions are. 

We have before us the example of two great, intelligent, pro- 
gressive Anglo-Saxon nations that have been at peace for more 
than 100 years, The nations of the earth are growing closer 
and closer together, international relations are multiplied, space 
has been annihilated, and I believe that every effort should be 
made toward the conciliation of those disputes which from time 
to time divide the nations of the earth. 

But we must remember that few nations, if supported by a 
proper publie sentiment, which I believe is growing, will defy 
the arbitral tribunal and the public sentiment of the world. In 
the nineteenth century there were 471 international disputes 
favorably submitted to decision by arbitration, and in the last 
20 years many such disputes haye been settled in this way, in 
not one of which have the Governments involved refused to abide 
by the decision of the arbitrators. The nearest approach to 
such a failure is the finding of the tribunal in the case of 
Panama and Porto Rico, which has not yet been fully complied 
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with. Such a league of nations could provide for mediation, 
for commissions of conciliation which should investigate and find 
the facts and make recommendations which should be furnished 
to interested Governments. 

It may be said that this was substantially provided for by 
The Hague Convention, and that in spite of the agitation for 
world peace, which has been the most prominent in the last 25 
years, this war—the greatest since recorded history—has dev- 
astated the world. But The Hague conference did not go to 
the limit which I believe the principal nations are now willing 
to go. The central powers were not willing to agree to submit 
their disputes to arbitration. It may be that nothing would 
have prevented a trial of strength between the central empires 
and the rest of the world. Had there existed in Germany a re- 
sponsible government, an intelligent public sentiment which 
could be expressed through legislatures and ministers, even 
with the incense burning which has been going on in Germany 
and the training of the German mind toward the supernation, 
I do not believe war would have broken ont. But with the 
boundless ambition of the Hohenzollerns, with the control over 
all the resources and activities of the nation, there apparently 
bad to come a trial of strength to decide whether this great mili- 
tary autocracy should survive or go down before the free peoples 
of the world. That time has passed, and while I do not expect 
that the millennium has arrived or that war will cease in the 
world, I do believe that the growing, enlightened publie senti- 
ment; the abolition of irresponsible governments; the growth of 
science which increases the instruments of destruction; the in- 
crease in the magnitude and the burden of war and all the hor- 
rors, miseries, and crimes of four years, has created a fertile 
field and an educated public sentiment, which is determined that 
such a war shall not again occur. 

J am not unmindful of the teachings of our forefathers, of 
the wisdom of Washington, whose precepts we have followed. 
1 believe the opinions which he expressed, the examples which 
he gave to the world, the influence which he exerted upon his 
time, have been among the most potent civilizing influences, 

Notwithstanding his admonition, we did go forth and engage 
in battle upon foreign soil. We sent one of the greatest armies 
ever marshaled in war. We backed this Army by the resources 
of a great country and by the patriotic sentiment of a generous 
and enlightened people. We did this not only for our own 
material protection, that the institutions which we had reared 
might remain, but for the establishment of right and justice 
as the ruling factor in human destiny. Shall we hesitate now, 
while maintaining all our institutions, our Government, and the 
right to control all our internal affairs, to join in a league of 
nations which may have a lasting effect upon all the genera- 
tions to come? 

Mr. President, when the sun went down on that memorable 
August day four years ago, its last rays were clouded by the 
gathering storm of war. It was to rise upon a new world— 
the old had passed away—a world to be deluged with human 
blood and laid waste by the ravages of ruthless war, but a 
world of peace-loving, free people, animated by a new determi- 
nation, inspired by new ideals and by new hopes, a determina- 
tion that lawless military rule should end, ideals of democracy 
founded upon justice to all peoples, and a hope for a lasting 
peace. Lincoln uttered a great truth when he said, “This 
Nation can not exist half free and half slave.” Neither can 
the world exist in peace half autocratic military government, 
recognizing no principle but that of force, and half free, self- 
governing democracy. A conflict is inevitable and must go 
on until one or the other is mastered. 

Mr. President, it may be a delusion, but I like to indulge in 
the hope that the contest is ended, that the great preponderance 
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safe guaranties of personal liberty, security of property, and 
opportunity for individual initiative and progress. It is either 
that or the reign of license and lawlessness, a despotism more 
terrible than autocratic power, which is its usual sequel. 

Mr, LEWIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOX. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to me for a 
moment? I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Minnesota to a matter. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
though I expect to occupy only about five minutes. 

Mr. KNOX. For just a moment. The Senator from Min- 
nesota has performed a great public service in bringing to our 
attention the views of the English and French statesmen whom 
he has quoted and by his reference to the parliamentary attitude 
in beth those countries; but he has overlooked what I regard as 
an even more important fact—one with which we have more 
concern and one which should have a greater influence over us. 
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We kave not been behind Great Britain and France in par- 
liamentary expression as to our attitude upon this great sub- 
ject. As late as 1916, almost two years after the war began, 
the Congress of the United States passed an act expressing its 
policy, expressing its attitude not only as to the extent that we 
should zo, but as to the method by which a conference should 
be brought about which should pass upon the great question as 
to a league of nations or a combination for the prevention of 
war. 

Allow me to read the act of August 29, 1916: 

It is hereby declared to be the par — the United: States to a = 
and settle its international —.— mediation or arbitrat 
to the end that war may be honorably —5 ed. It looks with a prehen: 
sion and disfavor upon a general increase of armament throu, coat 
world, but it realizes that no single nation can disarm, and tha without 
a common agreement upon the 38 every considerable power must 
maintain a relative standing in trength. 

In view of the 2 the — is authorized and requested 
to — 25 an pe appropri riate time, not later than the close of the war in 
Europe, al ae of the 3 to send representatives 
toa Lo ——— pte shall be charged with the Say of formulating a 
plan for a court of arbitration or other tribunal, to which disputed — 
tions between nations shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful 
settlement, and to consider the question of rmament 2 submit 
thelr recommendation to their respective Governments for approval. 
President is hereby authorized to appoint nine citizens of the Unites 
States, who, in his judgment, shall be qualified for the oe by emi- 
nence in the law and by devotion to the cause of peace, to be represen- 
tatives of the United States in such a conference. The President shall 
fix the compensation of said representatives, and such secretaries and 
other employees as may be needed. Two hundred thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated and set 
aside and placed at the disposal of the President to carry into effect the 
provisions of this paragraph. 

So we have a definite American plan in respect to a league of 
nations. We have a definite American method by which this 
thing can be accomplished. We have a definite request to the 
President of the United States to call a conference of the rep- 
resentatives of the world before the close of the present war or 
at any earlier time he sees fit, and we have the appropriation 
necessary to carry the act into effect. So if there is such a thing 
as an American idea expressed by the representatives of the 
American people in an American Congress upon this subject it 
is found within the four corners of this act. I think this should 
be added to the presentation of the attitude of the other coun- 
tries made by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Will the Senator from Minois yield that I 
may ask a question of the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr, LEWIS. I yield. i 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Minnesota. 
& question, and I do it because he is undoubtedly thoroughly, 
prepared upon this subject. I have listened to his remarks with 
the very deepest interest. It is the first speech on this subject 
in the Senate I have had the pleasure of hearing which shows 
a careful study of the question, or that is not flavored with 
prejudice or possibly with politics. I was impressed with the 
fairness of the discussion by the Senator from Minnesota, and 
while I gained a great deal of information with regard to the 
many and various views of what should constitute this league 
of nations, I do not know that I definitely understand the par- 
ticular league of nations the Senator from Minnesota favors. 
I should like to know if the Senator from Minnesota would be 
prepared, not to-day, of course, but within the next few days, 
to present to this body and argue as intelligently as he has this 
subject a proposed constitution or a proposed plan, with the 
necessary limitations, of a league of nations. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President l 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield, of course, to the Senator on the theory 
that it will not deprive me of my right to the floor. I know he 
does not intend to do so. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, it was frequently said in the 
House of Commons and in the upper House of Great Britain 
it was more important at that time to diseuss general prin- 
ciples than details. I did not intend to burden the Senate with 
writing a constitution for a league of nations, What I did 
wish to do was to inspire if possible a sentiment in favor of 
some action to move the nations of the earth to enter into some 
agreement whereby peace might be permanently obtained. [ 
did not flatter myself that my suggestions would reach Ver- 
sailles, or have any influence upon the deliberations of the 
peace conference, but that it might start a discussion in the 
Senate by those far abler than I and better known in Europe, 
and produce perhaps a resolution from the Senate declaring 
some principles which we believe should be enacted for a league 
of nations. But I will say this to the Senator: I believe that 
there should be some permanent body like The Hague tribunal, 
with stated meetings, to which the United States should send 
representatives, which should create an arbitral tribunal to dis- 
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of those questions which we may be able to define as 
justiciable, and which do not so involve the internal government 
and vital interests of our country to make it advisable to agree 
in advance to submit to arbitration. I think with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] we might go further in defining 
what those justiciable questions are and providing for some tri- 
bunal to determine them from time to time. I think we can go 
further in a united action through commissioners of conciliation 
who shall keep in touch with the affairs of the world and whose 
duty it shall be to intercede at once in the event of a threatened 
war. 

I realize the difficulties. I have not prepared a charter, and 
I did not think it was necessary or would serve any good pur- 
pose. My hope was rather to start a discussion upon this 
question which is to-day occupying the attention of the civilized 
world, that the older and more experienced in mind of the 
Senate might discuss it for the benefit of the American people. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator, Mr. President, and 
with the permission of the Senator from Illinois for a second 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am now satisfied that if the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, who has given such careful considera- 
tion to a league of nations, is not now prepared to more defi- 
nitely define a league of nations than he has done to-day, and 
he has defined it more carefully and fully than I have ever 
heard it defined before, it must be recognized that there is pos- 
sibly some doubt even in the mind of the President as to the 
details to be worked out in the accomplishment of a league of 
nations. It is possible that all will admit, and I know that the 
Senator from Minnesota believes, that the President in assert- 
ing the general principle of a league or a concert of nations 
looking to an enduring peace has exactly the same purpose that 
the Senator from Minnesota has, and had exactly the same 
purpose in announcing it, that was, to stimulate the world to 
try to accomplish the same purpose. 

I would have been surprised had the Senator from Minnesota 
gotten upon this floor and demanded a detailed explanation 
from the President of the United States as to what kind of a 
league of nations le intends to propose. I would not have 
been surprised if some of the other Senators had done so who 
knew nothing about it and did not have time to study the ques- 
tion, and they are the ones who have generally criticized any 
pronouncement of principle. I think possibly the same objec- 
tions were made at the time it was suggested throughout the 
world that governments should agree upon rules governing civi- 
lized warfare. There was not any statesman on earth who could 
define the rules of civilized warfare, yet all the world believes 
in it. It could not be defined except by the people to be bound 
by it. It was defined subsequently by the nations to be bound 
by it. This principle is understood just as well as was the 
principle of civilized warfare, and this principle will be defined 
by the people to be bound by it, as I take it. 

I think the Senator has done à wonderful service in so clearly 
delineating the various thoughts with regard to a league of na- 
tions. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr KELLOGG. I do not understand that in my remarks I 
criticized the President in not going into the details of a league 
of nations, nor would I criticize any Senator for not defining 
accurately what kind of a league of nationsshould be established, 
a question that has perplexed the greatest minds of the world for 
hundreds and hundreds of years. I would like to know whether 
the President believes in a world tribunal which should have 
its decrees executed by force or not, but I have made no complaint 
against the President for not going into the details of a league 
of nations, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I gave notice yesterday that I 
would on Friday address the Senate upon the proposition of a 
league of nations for peace. I therefore at this time do not rise 
to address myself to that particular subject, but I do assume 
to refer to the preliminary remarks of the eminent Senator from 
Minnesota, that which evidently was not a part of the speech 
he had prepared and has delivered in the present hour on the 
league of nations. 

Mr. President, I concur with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PirtTMAN] in his complimentary allusion to the Senator from 
Minnesota paying tribute to the speech as being wholly divorced 
from anything of a partisan tinge or touch of personal prejudice ; 
also I concur with the able junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Knox] that the paper presented by the Senator from Min- 
nesota this morning is a liberal contribution to history, litera- 
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ture, and statesmanship of the subject. Whether we will agree 
with his conclusions is a matter to be after determined. 

But in the preliminary remarks of the eminent Senator I was 
very much interested. It is the first time on this floor that any, 
Senator has referred to the failure of the President of the United 
States to appoint Senators as members of the commission to go 
abroad and attend the present gathering ordered for Versailles 
touching the matter of peace. From the Senator came the first 
expression in the Senate that could be taken note of for purposes 
of reply. 

Mr. President, the public at large has been given the impres- 
sion that in his appointments to the peace commission the Presi- 
dent cast some slight upon this body; that by failing to appoint 
Members of it he indicated to the nations at large a lack of re- 
spect for its personnel or an indifference to the position it 
occupies in the affairs of government. 

Mr. President, I am sure that the President had not any such 
views and was in no wise animated by the slightest sense of 
indifference to the very high position of this body or the influ- 
ence its Members exert in anything they advocate, but I wish to 
bring to attention now, in reply to the Senator from Minnesota, 
and therefore in reply to the criticisms on this feature, some 
few things which I trust may not occupy any length of time, at 
least not any objectionable length of time, as a clear justifica- 
tion for the President declining to name Members of this body 
or of his failure to do so, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not criticize. I gave my views. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator is quite acquit of criticizing the 
action. He merely expressed the view expressed in other quar- 
ters of regret. r 

Mr. President, when it is suggested to the country that Sen- 
ators should have been named on that tribunal there ought to 
arise at once this interrogation, which I hope the very faithful 
members of the press will present now to the Nation as from 
an humble Member of this body: What would be thought of any 
power naming as a judge to decide a cause a lawyer who had 
for eight months been the advocate on one side of the contro- 
versy? What would be said of that bench made up of ap- 
pointed judges to try one certain cause where every one of 
them had been for eight months presenting his demand as to 
what should be the final judgment of that court? What would 
be thought of a court made up of members each of whom had 
defined what he felt to be the duty of the litigants, their obliga- 
tions, and already through himself presented a final decree as 
to what that court should decide in the dispute? The reply 
would be that it was such a prejudiced tribunal that no fair 
man ought to suggest such, and no honorable man who had been 
such previous advocate would have taken a place upon it. 

Mr. President, with that interrogation let us view this situa- 
tion for a moment, that we might indicate to the public what 
must have been in the mind of the President of the United 
States, who must be conceded to be a learned man and a his- 
torian of the past, as to why a Member of this body was not 
placed by him as one of the commission to serve on that inter- 
national peace tribunal. 

Mr. President, first we view them entering into Versailles. 
They are met at once by the Governments who are interested in 
the conflict, with this acknowledged conclusion: “ Gentlemen, 
you have in the United States Senate, in speeches manifold, 
presented the viewpoint that Alsace-Lorraine should go back to 
France. Yet you are here to sit upon a bench as a judge while 
Alsace-Lorraine is asking to be made an independent State on 
her merits after the order of Poland, and which you insist should 
be the fate of Serbia. Gentlemen of the United States Senate, 
you are brought here and put upon the bench when you have time 
und time again been urging that the attitude of France and 
Britain concerning certain boundary lines touching the Rhine 
should be of this and that conclusion.” Conceded. “You have 
made speeches as to what should be done with Turkey ; you have 
laid down your doctrines; you have announced them to your 
people; your people have accepted them from you; you have 
sought election; you have sought honor and position upon your 
views.“ Conceded. “And yet you come to sit as judges, with 
impartial minds, presumably, to have presented to you the rela- 
tive contentions of these different countries as to what they 
feel to be the future rights, the divisions, the dispositions, the 
applications of all their future.” 

And then, further, Mr. President, we can hear them reflect: 
“You have, gentlemen of the Senate, time and time again stated 
what your opinion was as to what should be the penalty upon 
Germany, among which are retribution, indemnity, and the 
keeping by the allies of all the captured colonies of Germany.” 
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* Yes.” “ You have felt it deeply in your hearts.” “ Yes.” “You 
have proposed it to your-countrymen.” “We have,” “ You 
have received their verdict.” “We have.” “And yet you are 
brought to sit on this bench as impartial judges with your judg- 
ment heretofore pronounced, having been accepted by your 
people, against which you dare not go and the reverse of which 
you dare not attempt. You are here to say if the Irredenta of 
Italy-Austria is to go all to Italy or some to Greece or any to 
South Slovakia. Yet you have announced too often to count that 
the Irredenta should all go at once to heroic Italy. You are here 
to decide as to a national Poland, a national Bohemia, a national 
Hungary. Yet as to all of these there is conflict of peoples 
within their domain insisting that no such organization should 
be created including them because of race, sect, or religion. 
Yet you are here,” they will say, “to decide, after hearing, that 
which you have prejudged and time and time again announced 
your decision in Senate and public speeches.” 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. NEW addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). Does 
the Senator from IIlinois yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah, who first rose. 
Then I shall yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Illinois if the 
Same situation that he has just described as affecting Senators 
would not also apply to Lloyd George, to Clemenceau, and to 
the President of the United States, who, of course, will sit in 
the same case as judges? 

Mr. LEWIS. I first answer the Senator from Utah. I must 
say “no.” I had intended to refer to that feature, but I say 
“no,” and I say “no” with great vigor. First, Lloyd George 
does not sit afterwards as a supreme court upon his own 
action, as would these Senators in Senate on confirmation of 
the treaty; neither does Clemenceau, to ratify for France what 
shall transpire in that peace body. As to the President of the 

United States, I must impress upon the Senator from Utah his 
constant statement that he goes to “tender his judgment,” to 
“ participate in a consultation,” but not in the decision, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield again to the Senator from Utah, but 
shall then yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that what I stated 
was just exactly what Lloyd George does do, and that is more 

particularly true as to him than it is as to the President of the 
United States. In referring to the President of the United 
States, I only had in mind the question as to the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine. I do not want the Senator to think that I 
went further than that as to the President of the United States, 
but the position that Lloyd George holds gives him the absolute 
power, more so than the President of France or the President of 
the United States, to determine, after the decision is reached, 
that it shall be final and binding upon England and upon the 
English race. > 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator from 
Utah and myself can not concur in that for this reason: He 
has a viewpoint as to certain forms of British legislative action 

which has no application to the present proceeding. I wili 
illustrate that to him in a single clause. When the overtures 
of peace were sought to be presented by Fox as having been 
presented through Napoleon, Pitt was then premier. Pitt op- 
posed Fox in the British Parliament, denying that these over- 
tures of Bonaparte were just, and refused particularly to accept 
them as presented by Talleyrand. I invite the attention of 
the able Senator from Utah to the fact that subsequently the 
subject was debated upon the floor of Parliament. It was 1800— 
I think February, The question then arose, if the overtures as 
presented were to be agreed upon, whether the Houses of Parlia- 
ment had the further right, after the agreement, to pass any 
judgment upon them. It was then held, sir, it has always been 
since held, so far as I know—I do not know the history preced- 
ing this event—that after the Parliament had designated, if it 
did, or the King had designated, if he did, delegates to repre- 
sent the Empire, and the decision had been reached, that was 
the conclusion, so far as Parliament had power over the decision. 
The only thing that could then be done, I will tell my honorable 
friend, is for members to oppose it as a policy, then bring it 
up as a resolution of party confidence if the vote is adverse. 
They then go to the country for a new election, this course 
being different from ours and more democratic, That opposi- 
tion, then, is sent at once to the ballot box as against the 
actors, and not, as my eminent friend assumes, to Parlinment 
for a confirmation or rejection in form, as our Senate serves. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield to me further? r 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes, for we are seeking to get the history of this 
correct, I have other things to say on other branches later. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I must dissent from the post- 
tion taken by the eminent Senator from Illinois, as I under- 
stand the situation, I may be wrong and the Senator from Illi- 
nois may be right; but I understand that after this peace treaty 
shall have been concluded Parliament will have nothing what- 
ever to do with it; that it is an executive function entirely, so 
far as England is concerned. It is not so much so with France 
and the United States as it is with England. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I be pardoned to say that 
the Senator from Utah is absolutely correct? Ihave been seeking 
to make that exact situation clear to him. He is absolutely 
correct in making it. Parliament has absolutely nothing to do 
with it. The only action to be taken if objections are made—and 
they are made then on the ground, sir, that it is wrong or 
unjust to England, and a vote of confidence in the government 
making the treaty is denied—is at once to issue writs for an 
election. If they choose a new Parliament, may I submit it to 
the eminent Senator, he is quite right in the assumption that it 
does not take the part as our United States Senate here does, to 
confirm the action. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That would not change the treaty, 

Mr. LEWIS. And, as the Senator from Michigan well says, 
it could not change the treaty. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask pardon of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. May I yield first to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], 
to whom I owe that courtesy? 

Mr. NEW. The question I proposed to ask was covered by 
the question asked by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sacoor]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. I desire to ask the Senator from Illinois a 
question. Being unfamiliar with the functions or prerogatives 
or powers of Senators, may I ask the Senator from Illinois 
if he deems it likely that a single speech or any number of. 
speeches made by Senators here would be likely to commit either 
the Senate or the people of the United States to any policy 
whatsoever regarding our foreign relations? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that, knowing the high character of the men 
occupying this body, I would assume they would be free from 
being prejudiced, and that they might still be wholly impartial; 
but it would be very difficult to impress the people ef Britain, 
the people of France, and of the smaller nations, who are now 
pleading at the bar of this gathering, that such men will be im- 
partial judges, who had already rendered decisions both to 
themselves and to the Senate and to their country. It is for 
that reason I must impress upon the Senate that the President 
must have seriously been influenced by these situations when 
he came to the consideration of naming Members of this body, 
It would have been, sir, as though one named members of the 
Supreme Court to sit in the lower tribunal to make decision of 
that which they themselves were to review for affirmance or 
reversal. 

Mr. President, apart from the fact that the instances and situ- 
ations I illustrate would seriously impair the usefulness of such 
a Senator in that tribunal, weaken his force, lessen his strength, 
limit his influence, or becloud a needed esteem, what effect, sir, 
would it have here when he returns to this body when the treaty 
is presented? Would not this body well know that whatever vote 
he had cast there or reasons for such more or less had to be in 
compliance with previous views expressed in this tribunal? 
Would not the peace tribunal know that his influence here 
would be to exert the views he had expressed to his people and 
to the Senate previously, the reverse of which he might not 
dare to assume? Would they not feel therefore that the final 
conduct of his action there as commissioner or here as confirm- 
ing Senator could not be regarded as wholly impartial? Or, 
let us take the other aspect—the measure the Senate would give 
to such Senator here on matters of confirmation. Would not 
certain party colleague Senators feel that they were called on 
to confirm the treaty out of that comity which Senators bear to 
each other and out of that courtesy that suggested that if they 
did not confirm the action of their colleague they would put that 
Senator in his State as one repudiated by the body of which he 
was a Member? Would not these party compatriots see that 
only by confirming could they sustain him? They know the 
political effect of repudiation. Would not all these considera- 
tions be pressed on them as of prime importance and necessary 
to reckon with? 

I now invite the attention of the Senate to just a morsel of 
history. Henry Clay was so impressed with the fact that he 
would be beaten for the Presidency if he dared confirm by his 
own action as commissioner the treaty of Ghent, which arranged 
the peace of the War of 1812, that he declined to sign it. When 
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Gallatin, one of the commissioners, took him out info the cor- 
ridor of a little hotel at Bruges to impress upon him—as history 
records—that if he did not sign it it would weaken us with 
Britain, with whom we had lately been at war, he refused upon 
the ground, as he then gave it—and, Senators, you are historians 
and you will bear me out—that the treaty in no wise contained 
one single line guaranteeing to us the seas, for which we went 
to war, and, as he said, for which he had demanded we go to 
war. He said—pardon the expresslon—“ How in the hell could 
I sign such and go buck to Kentucky?” Finally, sir, Henry 
Clay was called upon, through influences, to lend his acquies- 
cence; but when the treaty came to this body and was confirmed 
it was so known to have been compromised to its acceptance that 
it lost its weight, and never to this hour is the procedure of con- 
firmation or the terms of the treaty cited by any Members of 
this body as a precedent for anything. 

Sir, Jet us recall that when the commissioners were selected 
to conclude peace with France in 1799 Oliver Ellsworth, Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, and W. R. Davie 
and W. V. Murray were chosen. The mission was successful 
and ratified here without a dissent. 

Now, my able friend, the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Sum], brings to my attention a matter which I shall advert 
to; it is that President McKinley named Senators to settle the 
treaty of Spain and America. Before I enter on this subject, 
may I ask to have a message sent the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lobak] saying that if he has finished his 
lunch I should like to have him present, as I shall refer to a 
matter in connection with that treaty that I think is within 
his memory as a personal witness, and if I am in error I want 
correction, and if I am right I want confirmation. 

Mr. President, I now state that when the war was concluded 
between our country and Spain President McKinley designated 
Senator Frye, of Maine; Senator Davis, of Minnesota; and then 
n Democrat, who had been a Senator, but, as I now think, was 
then a judge of a United States court, the Hon. George Gray. 

Mr. THOMAS. Senator Gray was a Senator at the time he 
Was appointed. 

Mr. LEWIS. Was he a Senator at that time? 

Mr. SMOOT. He was at that time a Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senators for the correction. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And he was a very eminent Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. LEWIS. He was an able man. 
an advocate of his for the Presidency. 

Mr. President, then, apart from the fact whether he was then 
in the Senate or had been appointed judge, he was designated 
as a minority representative. There was at that time all over 
this land a very serious dispute as to whether the United 
States should take over the Philippine Islands. It was a 
question to which our country was very alive. I lived on the 
Pacific coast then; I had the honor then to represent in Con- 
gress, as Congressman at large, a State on the Pacific coast, 
the State of Washington; but in New England and in the 
South there was great resentment against taking the Philip- 
pines, while in my section of the country there was seemingly 
a very strong demand for that action, on the theory that it 
strengthened the Pacific coast. I opposed it, and was in the 
minority. 

Mr. President, when that treaty came back to this body it em- 
bodied the taking of the Philippine Islands and the paying of 
$20,000,000 to Spain. The treaty also carried with it certain 
other provisions. The debate as to the confirmation of that 
treaty continued days and weeks. Senators sitting about me, 
such as the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNnpERwoop], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Smrry], and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cuntrs], who were then Members of the other House, will 
recall with what fiery dispute that peculiar debate swayed to 
and fro. Sir, I ask the memory of those who were around at 
that time to recall one of the charges which Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, made on the floor of this Senate against the 
confirmation of the treaty. Among other things he said that 
Senators were being implored out of a comity of the relations 
they bore to Senators who had participated in making the treaty 
and in accepting what he called “the burden of blood” and 
putting it on the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
view. 

Mr. LEWIS. That is positively true—to later qualify its 
position. 

Mr. President, that treaty was discounted on this floor by 
Senators who were called upon to vote for its confirmation 
because of the knowledge that there was being imposed upon 
them a sense of fraternal obligation because of their fellow 
Senators being a part of the board. There has passed to 
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heaven, let us believe, the then distinguished senior Senator 
from Maine, Mr. Hale, the differences between whom and Sena- 
tor Frye, his colleague, who helped make the treaty, were not 
altogether closed even at death, if political history, incidental 
and otherwise, is correct, because of that peculiar situation put 
on Senator Hale by the position of his colleague. Senator 
Hale conscientiously opposed that treaty, and he was put in 
the peculiar position of warring against his colleague, and the 
burden put upon him was so heavy because of the charge that 
he was reflecting upon the State of Maine by his opposition to 
his colleague that it greatly disturbed him. 

Mr. President, there was a Senator on this floor—I do not 
know what political designation he went by then, whether Re- 
publican, silver Republican, or Democrat—Senator Pettigrew 
of South Dakota—who in his opposition to the treaty. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He was a Democrat then. He was 
a Democrat in 1896, and this occurred in 1898. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Michigan tells me he was 
designated as a Democrat. I thought he was a silver Repub- 
lican, so termed. Among other things, if the public press be 
right, he characterized the attempt to enforce the treaty upon 
this body as an effort to secure political advantage to the Mem- 
bers of the body who had participated in framing the treaty. 
And, Mr. President, let the Senate recall that so bitter became 
the dispute in this body and so divided its counsels that that 
treaty was ratified finally by the very smallest margin, and the 
action left for years afterwards, sir, wounds which were never 
thoroughly healed in the lifetime of those who participated. 

That being true, Mr. President, what think you, sir, would 
have been the result if Senators had been named by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and had presumed to sit upon this 
Versailles tribunal and, although urging the best conclusion 
they might, had returned here and asked that all be ratified? 
Will anybody fancy that it would not be said that their judg- 
ment had been made before they ever took their place? Will 
it not be said over in Europe that we gave them a prejudiced 
tribunal? Will it not be charged that we sent men who were 
partial and who had already prejudged the case? And when 
they returned here would not those who had found objections 
to the treaty feel that they were under some obligation of 
fraternity, some comity of relationship, some courtesy of asso- 
ciation to confirm that which individually they may have felt 
they should oppose? Would not their freedom of opposition be 
stinted, if not paralyzed, to a great degree by the knowledge 
that their assault upon the result was an assault upon one of 
their colleagues? And, sir, if we should confirm things that 
meet the objections of those of our fellow citizens anywhere, 
could you ever quell the voice of our protesting citizens, who 
could charge us with having done so for no other reason than 
that Members of our body had their political fortunes in the 
balance and at stake, and thus deprecate our action and dis- 
count the treaty? It would have a cloud on its title forever. 

Surely, Mr. President, these reflections must be recorded as a 
very just reason why no fair man standing as the President has 
stood, and does stand, could have ignored the very impending 
and influential reasons against naming one of the members of 
the supreme court, who must ratify this treaty, to sit in the 
lower tribunal and make a decision which he himself would 
afterwards pass upon as right or wrong against assault. 

Senators have said—I have heard them on this floor most sin- 
cerely say—that they have a right to be kept in touch with the 
proceedings. Mr. President, I pause. I observe the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] is now in the Chamber, 
and I desire to ask him if his memory accords with my own. I 
stated before the Senator came in, and when T sent word to ask 
the Senator to come in, that the public press reported that his 
then eminent colleague, Mr. Hoar, in his opposition to confirm- 
ing the treaty known as the Spanish-American treaty in 1898, 
then charged, among other things, an attempt to influence the 
free judgment of Senators by the mere fact of the comity 
amongst Senators; that this treaty had been presented, among 
others, by those who were Members of this body; and that pre- 
vented fair and free thought. I also called attention to the 
speech which Senator Pettigrew is reported to have made in the 
Senate, who likewise, following Senator Hoar, and, seemingly 
to me, adopted his viewpoint, charged that they could not have 
free and fair consideration because of the influence of the fact 
that Members of this body were participants in the peace tribu- 
nal. 1 charged, as a result of that, that the very narrow mar- 
gin by which the treaty was ratified was due to that feeling of 
comity. I shonld like to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts if his memory of those debates, if he has memory 
of them as a then Senator from Massachusetts, agrees with the 
newspaper reports. I was not a Member of the Senate at that 
time. 


—— 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is impossible for me at a 
distance of 20 years to state just what occurred in that debate. 
My colleague, Mr. Hoar, was very much opposed to the treaty; 
but I do not remember whether or not he said anything about 
comity to other Senators. I have no recollection of it. It 
would be discovered—no, it could not be discovered, because 
that treaty was discussed in executive session. 

Mr. LEWIS. I may say to the eminent Senator that I would 
have gotten the Recorp and produced it but for the fact that 
I had to take such information as I have only from the public 
papers and traditional recital from those who recall the 
incidents. z 

Mr. LODGE. Of course. I do not recall that my colleague 
said it, although he may have done so. The question of the 
Senators being signatories to the treaty, however, played very 
little part in the debate, and I do not think had any influence 
whatever on the result. The contest arose, as the Senator is 
well aware, out of the provision of the treaty taking the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. LEWIS. I think the Senator in the latter remark con- 
firms what i have previously stated to the Senate was to my 
knowledge the contention of the time—the Philippines—as I 
was not then a member of this body, being a member of another 
body, which had no right to participate in the deliberations 
incident to the ratification of the treaty. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the concluding feature, to 
which I ask Senators’ attention for a moment. Senators have 
stated here that they have a right to be kept in touch with the 
proceedings, and therefore, for that reason, should have a rep- 
resentative at the peace conference. I reply to that by saying 
that if a Member of the Senate were there, however, the Senate 
would not be kept in touch with the proceedings; all he could 
do would be when he came back to arise and recite what trans- 
pired. The Senate could not have a report from, him every 
minute an expression was had, the atmosphere that surrounded 
it, the sentiment that enhanced it, the prejudice that weakened 
it. Mr. President, does the Supreme Court of the United States 
have each step of the trial in a lower tribunal brought to it 
each moment it transpires as a reason or basis for reviewing 
the opinion that is before it under complaint of error and in the 
process of appeal for reversal? Not at all. But if the proceed- 
ings are to be made familiar to this body, it will not be over- 
looked that there will be stenographic reports, and the Senators 
will have the same reports as any other tribunal would have 
upon appeal. They will have the reports exactly as they have 
upon any other treaty negotiated and brought from abroad. 
They never know respecting other treaties each step that is 
taken in the deliberation; they have to take the paper as it is 
sent in to them in its entirety, not the deliberations and the 
debates at all, but, if so, they are in the stenographic report 
and in the bound official volumes. Will not that material also 
be before this body in this incident, as has been the custom for 
all time? 

Then, Mr. President, is there anything else this body shall 
pass upon but the final conclusion reached, and the conclusion, 
sir, is the treaty complete? This action is measured only by the 
evidence that is brought before the Senate in the record. There- 
fore I must differ from the eminent Senators who lay down the 
doctrine that there should be a Senator upon the board, or many 
Senators, in order that the Senate may be kept in touch. First, 
I deny the premises; we would not keep in touch by such a 
plan. Second, they are not called on to keep in touch, but they 
are only to be cognizant of, aware of, and informed of the pro- 
ceedings as concluded, and such proceedings as will enlighten 
them to the conclusion they will have to reach; that is, whether 
they wish to ratify or to reject the treaty. There can be no 
amendment, no change, no addition or reduction—the whole as a 
whole or none at all, complete acceptance or wholly rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
make a suggestion to the Senator from Illinois which may not 
be timely or important. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I fail to see, as one Member, of 
the Senate, why the treaty of peace with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary is so fraught with danger to our country. We are in 
no peril; we were victorious and sit in judgment; whatever the 
terms the vanquished must yield. We are not at war with 
Turkey, and therefore there will be no treaty of peace with 
Turkey so far as our country is concerned; we are not at war 
with Bulgaria, and there will be no treaty of peace with Bul- 

. garia. We have renounced in advance any general monetary 
indemnity from the central powers, and therefore the question 
of a monetary indemnity can not arise. We have absolutely 
foreclosed ourselves against any territorial acquirements, and 
therefore that question can not arise; and the question of put- 
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ting into treaty form with Germany and with Austria-Hungary 
any provision which links our Government to theirs in a league 
of peace must await the trend of events and the ultimate good 
faith of those Governments. I am speaking only of the actual 
work to be performed by the Senate. The Paris conference will 
take wider scope and undoubtedly lay the foundation of peace 
broad and deep. In this the President will have an important 
part, but the Senate need not be consulted until such action 
takes definite form. In other words, a league of nations is a 
league between England, France, Belgium, and Italy, our allies, 
and ourselves, and if the peace conference at Paris should finally 
determine informally that a league of nations was desirable an 
agreement must be made separate and apart from the treaty of 
peace with Germany and with Austria. It may be that very 
important questions will arise affecting the territorial limits 
and the integrity of smaller States; I know that they are ap- 
prehended, but this will be a matter of policy and not of law 
and ample information will be forthcoming. I have been very 
much impressed by some of the things I have heard to-day about 
their importance; but, nevertheless, the question of indemnity 
and territorial compensation having been voluntarily eliminated, 
it seems to me that our duty in the first instance will be a very 
simple one, and if we league ourselves with foreign States 
afterwards upon any basis of obligation and reciprocity that 
must be brought about by voluntary cooperation among the vic- 
tors and the vanquished or by the victors alone. I have full 
faith that American interests will be protected by the chosen 
representatives of the American people. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, of course that subject referred 
to by the Senator is fraught with serious difficulties and im- 
pends with very difficult problems. I expect on Friday to 
refer to that phase and will not intrude it now. It does not 
enter upon the present discussion to which I am addressing 
myself, as the Senator very wisely saw; but I nevertheless 
invited his observations by yielding to him. I will conclude 
upon the single thought 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
Senator against his will. 

Mr. LEWIS. Not in the slightest. I invited it. The Senator 
did not interrupt me against my will; we have had associations 
for many years, and nothing that he has ever done that touches 
me has been against my will. I have not always been able to 
agree with him, but interrupting me by him meets my approval. 

Mr. President, I was concluding upon the line of seeking to 
disprove wholly the ground that had been urged in many quar- 
ters, that it was necessary that Senators should be made mem- 
bers of this commission or that they should be kept in touch; 
and I replied by saying that the Senate would not be kept in 
touch had Members of the Senate had membership on the com- 
mission. I had stated that the only touch they are called upon 
to have with the proceeding is, at the conclusion, with that 
which will be reported to them officially, as with any other 
treaty, for acceptance or rejection. I reaffirm my views as ex- 

ressed 


I hope I did not interrupt the 


Mr. President, I haye assumed at this time to offer these ob- 
servations because the remarks of the Senator from Minnesota 
in the opening of his speech—in harmony with similar observa- 
tions made in many quarters—would have led the country to 
conclude that which it has drawn too generally from other ob- 
servations—that the President had failed to do a necessary 
and legal thing, or that he had failed in a necessary duty, or 
that there was no excuse for what he did in failing to put 
Members of the Senate upon the peace commission. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I be pardoned for saying—I can speak of my own 
knowledge—that it was the wish of the President of the United 
States to have Members of this body and some of the other 
legislative branch upon that tribunal, and not until close in- 
vestigation and reflection restored him to the difficulties and 
revived to his mind what undoubtedly would confront them was 
he compelled to dismiss that consideration. I only mention 
that now that it might be known that at no time was there con- 
tumely or indifference cast upon this body by the mere omission 
to make those appointments. 

I have made these statements, I have set forth these grounds 
why the President was justified, in my viewpoint, not, sir, 
that I wish to enter upon the discussion at this time as to what 
might be called the propriety or the impropriety of naming 
Senators, but in order that we may do no wrong to anyone. 
We do not wish to send the President of the United States from 
this country with the stamp of the scorn of his countrymen 
upon him. There is no patriot of this body who would send 
him forth striped with the maledictions of the United States 
Senate or send him forth as one who goes with a verdict of his 
countrymen of repudiation and discredit. Surely every man 
wishes that in the mission upon which he has entered the 
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President shall have Godspeed and shall have success and 
come back with glory. That means the honor of his country; 
it means the victory of his Nation. Anything else felt in the 
heart of any man or uttered from any American could be 
little less than treason to his country. 

It is, therefore, for the reason only that he may be set right 
by u mere suggestion, which I know is sufficient when reflected 
upon, that I have assumed to enter upon this phase of the 
discussion, feeling that it is justice we seek, and only that; and 
my mind reverts—it is not inappropriate to enter upon that 
theme here in this forum! take nfy text from the famous 
line of Bulwer-Lytton in Richelieu: 

For justice, all seasons summer, all places a temple! 


I thank the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the Rxconb I wish to 
say that Hon. George Gray, the gentleman referred to by the 
Senator, served in the Senate from March 19, 1885, until March 
8, 1899. He was a member of the commission which met in 
Quebec in August, 1898, to settle the differences between the 
United States and Canada, and later of the commission which 
met in Paris in September, 1898, to arrange the terms of peace 
between the United States and Spain. Therefore, he was a 
Senator of the United States at the time of his appointment. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The treaty being concluded on February 
6, 1899, before the expiration of his term of service on the 
3d of March. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Now, Mr. President, I want to get back 
to the bill before the Senate. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am compelled to leave the 
Chamber at this time to attend a very important meeting of the 
Finance Committee, and I want now to offer and have pending, 
unless the Senator in charge of the bill agrees to them, the 
amendments which I am about to state. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I shall not object to the amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will just offer the amendments now 
and let them be passed on now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will be all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. On line 4, page 4, I move to strike out the 
words “and elects to receive” and insert “or is receiving.” 

Then I move to strike out the last word on line 4 of the same 
page, the word “ disability,” and line 5 down to and including 
the word “ his.” 

After the word “service,” on line 6, I move to insert the 
words “the period of such military or naval service.“ 

After the word “act,” on line 7, I move to insert: 

And nothing in this act shall be so construed as to affect in any way 
his right to a pension in addition to the annuity herein provided for. 

This will be adopted, I suppose, as a whole—all one amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator says this is 
practically all one amendment. Will he state the object of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state briefly the object of it. 

As the bill was reported, it prevents a soldier of the Civil War 
from receiving any benefits under its provisions. My amend- 
ment simply allows him to receive the emoluments provided 
for in the bill notwithstanding the fact that he is receiving a 
pension for service in the Civil War. 

Mr. THOMAS. In other words, it permits him to receive two 
pensions, 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, if you could call them two pensions. If 
this is a pension, then what the Senator says is true. 

M r McKELLAR. Will the Presiding Officer submit the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
there is an amendment pending. 

Mr, SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that this amendment 
be considered now, because I have to leave the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The Secretary will state 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The SECRETARY. On line 4, page 4, it is proposed to strike out 
the words“ and elects to receive“ and insert “or is receiving.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On lines 4 and 5 it is proposed to strike out 
disability incurred in the line of duty, the period of his.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On line 6, after the word “service,” it is 


proposed to insert “ the period of such military or naval service.” 
The amendment was agreed to, 


The Secretary. On the same page, line 7, after the word 
“act” and the period, it is proposed to insert a comma and the 
following words: “and nothing in this act shall be so construed 
as to affect in any way his right to a pension in addition to the 
annuity herein provided for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR]. 

eth POMERENE. Mr. President, I ask to have the amendment 
sta 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Tennessee offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: On page 7, line 18, strike out the words 
“to whom this act applies” and insert “in the classified civil 
service, or of each person thereafter inducted into such service, 
with the exceptions herein made.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is an amendment to which the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] called attention yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAR- 
REN]. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8, lines 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, it 
is proposed to strike out the following words: 

There is also appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise 9 » a sum which, when added to the deductions 
herein provided and transferred from other appropriations under the 
prenons of this act, shall be sufficient to make payments provided by 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The next amendment is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec, 17. Any employee who shall advocate, encourage, or participate 
in any strike against the Government, or woy department, bureau, or 
commission thereof, or who shall join with other employees in refusin, 
or failing to 8 their duties as required by law or the rules Sni 
regulations of the heas of the departments, bureaus, or commissions, 
nen forfeit all right to and shall receive none of the benefits of this 
act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Baird Johnson, S. D. New Smoot 
Beckham Jones, Wash, Norris Spencer 
Brandegee Kellogg Page Sutherland 
Calder Kendrick Penrose Swanson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Phelan Thomas 
Curtis ing Pittman Thompson 
Dillingham Kirby Poindexter Townsend 
Fernald nox Pollock Trammell 
Fletcher Lenroot Pomerene Underwood 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Ransdell Vardaman 
Gay McKellar Reed Warren 
Gronna McLean Shafroth Watson 
Hale Martin, Va. 8 Weeks 
Harding Moses Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Jobnson, Cal. Myers Smith. Ga. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], is still absent 
on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Gorf] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator if he wishes to speak on the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was going to offer an amendment as a 
substitute. 

Mr. REED. I desire to have read a very short statement, to 
which I should like to have the Senate’s atteution directed, if 
the Senator will let me have the floor that long. 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to have 
read a portion of a letter written by Hon. D. J. Haff, of Kansas 
City, Mo., a very prominent lawyer, who has had a great deal to 
do with the organization of the National Security League and 
who has been a tower of strength in all matters of preparedness 
in this country. I should like to have read to the Senate the 

. part that is not marked out. I think it is well worthy the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the matter referred to. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The President in his message to Congress yesterday had not one word 

to pay on the lessons of the war, not a word regarding universal mili- 

tary training for our country ; and he should have spoken then if ever 
he intended to. Indeed, he had nothing to say on the subject of future 

national preparedness except to recommend the continuance of the pre- 
war naval program, for which let us be thankful. So if a policy of na- 
tional defense is to be adopted the people must force it. 

One of the things that already are turning the thoughts of the people 
from the necessity of an effective policy of national preparedness he 
belief which the President has fostered that we are going to have a 
league of nations that will effectively prevent all future wars. This, 
for the most part, is a dream upon which we can not afford to rely. 
Much can be accomplished by the coming 1 — treaty by clarifying and 
extending the principles of international law and by tee ing the 
German murderers and pirates who have willfully and deliberately vio- 
lated them and criminally and wantonly disturbed the peace of the 
world, as Lloyd George so ably propo in his speech last week. A 
league of the more decent nations can be formed having common ideals 
and based purely upon treaty and honor and a sense of moral responsi- 
bility and whose membership is limited to those nations which in the 

st have not regarded solemn treaties as “ scraps of paper”; but to 

ave a league that will prevent war by force, that will coerce its mem- 
bers, is to create a supernation, which means the surrender or destruc- 
tion of the independence and sovereignty of all its members. 

Does any intelligent, thinking man seriously believe that we are 
that the nations and the peoples of the world, or a sufficient number of 
them to dominate the world, are ready for such a thing, for a United 
States of the world? Can Aryan, Mongolian, and Hottentot, white 
man and yellow man and black man, Christian, Mohammedan, and 
Buddhist, speaking a hundred different mutually incomprehensible lan- 
guages, striving after innumerable opposite ideals, rooted in thousands 
of years of different habits and of thinking different thoughts and 

rejudiced by different and hostile 
religions, and trained in widely different moral codes, be brought to- 
gether in the next three months by a peace treaty and formed into a 
common brotherhood, a world federation, that will kill ambition, 
annihilate the spirit of revenge, extinguish race pride and prejudice, 
hatred, greed, lust for power, and all the human passions, evil and 
noble, that have caused wars since the beginning of history, and thus, 
by a parchment-created league of nations, immediately and for all 
me insure the peace of the world? 

Who can Poesy. believe, if he has intelligence and a reasonable 
knowledge of history, of ethnology and human nature, that it can be 
done in the next six months, or in a century, or in two or five centuries? 
Was it not Bacon who said that the ony safe teacher is experience? 
Have the last four years taught us nothing? Did we not have an 
Peed that at least this generation can not, or at least should not, 
orge 

Well, then, let us get out of the clouds and remember the 
of evolution, the slow and Top steps by which are attained the 
pro s of mankind and the improvement of human government, 

o my mind the subject upon which the people of this country most 
need education during the next three months, immediately ‘and while 
ae peaca ta ress is in session, is this very question of what can and 
what can no 


molded by diferent educations, 


rocesses 


accomplished by the pending peace commission and the 


proposed treaty in the prevention of future wars. Fools are running 
. foolish dreams, making much noise, and disturbing 
sober thou 


ht. 
shall be indu p 

3 half bè Ing ced to sell our birthright for a mess of pottage if 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, what is the name signed 
to that letter? 

Mr. REED. I stated who signed it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but I want to know the name. I 
did not hear it. 

Mr. REED. D. J. Haff, a prominent attorney of my city. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to say just this in 
connection with that subject—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, POMERENE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Secretary to send me the 
1 I am not certain that I can recall the language to which 

refer. 

at REED. It is a private letter, and I had only a part of it 
read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know; but the Senator put it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. REED. I put a part of it in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to get one part of that part of it 
which has been read. [Reading:] 


The President in his message to Congress yesterda 
to say on the lessons of the war, not a word rega 
Be ee. for our country, and he should have s 
he intended to. 


Evidently this gentleman expects the United States to go into 
the Prussian universal military training system immediately 


had not one word 
ing universal mili- 
poken then if ever 


after the war. He expected the President to advise the repre- 
sentatives of the people in the Senate and the House to go into it. 


He had nothing good to say on the subject of future national pre- 
paredness 8 to recommend the continuation of the prewar naval 
program, for which let us be thankful, 

Iam very glad to hear that this gentleman is thankful for that 
much, because if we keep the nayal program up to where it is 
now nobody in Europe can ever attack us. We will be isolated— 
on the defensive—from all future wars. But that is not the 
part I was trying to reach in connection with this letter. I 
am trying to find the part where, as well as I remember it, he 
says that there are still fools raging around, having visions con- 
cerning future peace. 

Mr. REED. I will find it for the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah! Here it is: 


Yools are running around dreaming foolish dreams, 
noise and disturbing sober thought. 

We shall be induced to sell our birthright for a mess of pottage if we 
are not careful. 


“Fools are running around dreaming foolish dreams!” 
Jesus Christ dreamt it. David, the sweet singer of Israel, 
dreamt it. George Washington dreamt it. Robert E. Lee 
dreamt it. The poet Tennyson dreamt it. All these people are 
fools in the opinion of this Missouri lawyer. I suppose he is a 
lawyer. It sounds like it, from the way he talks. 


Fools are running around dreaming foolish dreams, making much 
noise and disturbing sober thought. 


I suspect that about the Stone Age, when one fellow went 
after another with a club and a piece of flint, and drove that 
fellow and his partner—not his wife, but the female that he 
had captured—back into the cave, and took her away from him, 
that somebody rose up at once and said: Don’t be a fool. 
Don't be an ass. Don't run around dreaming foolish dreams. 
Of course, men have got to capture women every day and carry 
them off out of and into caves; and of course other men that are 
stronger have got to invade the cave and carry the woman away 
again; and of course barbarity is perpetual, and we can not help 
it.” And if the argument of the Senator from Missouri be correct, 
of course the whole world has got to put itself upon an equal 
footing with Prussia after this war is over. According to the 
Senator from Missouri we have got to make an armed camp for 
the whole world as the only hope of peace. 

Now, if that is the only hope of peace, upon my honor I 
would rather Prussia and Germany would have whipped us 
and we would have had universal domination with some degree 
of peace. If we are to tax the people all our lives to keep pre- 
pared one against the other in mutual suspicion for future 
warfare and look for it every morning before breakfast; if 
peace be a useless dream, and if the Prince of Peace be an idle 
superstition, and if there be no sense in the hope that perhaps 
humanity may settle its quarrels without murdering one 
another, then, as far as I am concerned, I would rather be fore- 
gathered to my forefathers to-morrow than to live in this 
world another 10 years. I have seen enough of it during this 
war. 

Fools are running around dreaming foolish dreams, making much 
noise and disturbing sober thought. 

„Making much noise.” Who is making the noise? The Prus- 
sians made it in their time. The Hohenzollerns made it in 
their time, and the men who wanted to wait until Prussia 
could get to America before they fought, instead of accomplish- 
ing peace by offensive attack, made it in their time. The Huns 
under Attila made the noise in their time. The Goths under 
Alaric made it in their time. The maddened and impassioned 
soldiers of the French Revolution, who started out to conquer 
liberty and wound up by undertaking fo conquer glory under 
Napoleon, made it in their time. 

There is or is not a God. And God either is or He is not a 
prince of righteousness and justice. If it be true that fools only 
dream of peace and fools only dream of an agreement amongst 
nations whereby peace can be perpetuated, then there is no 
God of righteousness and no God of justice and no God of 
mercy, or else, on the other hand, if there be a God of justice 
and righteousness and mercy He has given me and you a com- 
mon sense and a common conscience whereby we can be guided 
in peace consummation. Common sense means merely the 
sense of all average men in the aggregate, and common con- 
science the conscience of the average man throughout the world. 
If He has given us common sense and common conscience, He 
has given it to us as an instrumentality whereby we can reduce 
the world to order and to peace and to progress and to civiliza- 
tion, and whereby we shall not be forced to go to the Prussian 

unker system of universal armament, one man and one nation 


j 
and people suspecting the other all the time. 
“ Dreaming a fool’s dream, making a noise.” It has not been 


making much 


the poet and prophet who haye made the noise and dreamed the 
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foolish dreams. It has been the men who have violated all the 
dreains of the poet and all the visions of the prophet who have 
done it. 

I was mighty glad when my boys were willing to go out and 
imitate their grandfather, who went out to fight for what he 
thought was right, but in another sense I was mighty sorry 
that the condition of the world was such that they had to go. 
I am not willing at the end of this war to confess that America 
and England have been wrong and that we must imitate the 
continental custom of keeping always armed cap-a-pie. We 
have just proven that we can call upon the reserve forces of 
our nations and conquer a constantly prepared military bar- 
baric power. I am not willing to keep the people ground down 
with taxes throughout years and years because somebody says 
that the dream of peace is “a fool’s dream.” It is not a fools 
dream. It is a poets dream. It is a prophet's vision. It is a 
Christian’s communion with God, and it is the purpose of the 
God of justice and of righteousness throughout the world, and 
that purpose must be finally accomplished through the common 
sense and the common conscience of the common men in all 
democratic countries fighting against all autocracy and against 
ali bolshevism and all nonsense throughout the world. 

Mr, REED. I hope the Senator from Ohio will indulge me 
for a few moments. 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, when I offered the letter of Mr. 
Hatt to be read I had no idea of incensing the Senator from 
Mississippi; neither did I expect to arouse in him that zealous 
fervor which always makes his speech charming. Indeed, in 
hastily running my pencil through the paper—because this was 
a private letter—I inadvertently did not carry it down far enough 
to cut out one paragraph which might have been taken to be a 
criticism of the President, although it was not of an unkind or 

- cruel nature. What I wanted to get before the Senate was this 
gentleman’s very sane and logical statement, a statement which 
the Senator from Mississippi did not hear throughout, I am sure, 
or he would not have singled out a single sentence and made it 
the subject of his bitter criticism. 

I do not know what the Senator may believe about a league 


of nations to enforce peace, but I know that although Jesus | 


Christ nearly 2,000 years ago taught the doctrine of peace, 
taught the duty of men to maintain peace toward each other, 
He never promised us that condition until the day should come 
when the great God had purified the hearts of men and out of 
their souls had driven all cruelty, all lust, all evil, so that the 
lion and the lamb might lie down together. That day has not 
yet arrived. It may come in the providence of God and in the 
fullness of time. When it does come my brother from Missis- 
sippi and myself and all others will be very different men from 
what we are now. We will be more charitable. We will have 
a truer vision. We will be less inclined to get irritated. We 
will not fly into a passion at the opinions of another. We will 
have just views on all questions. We will, in truth, be fit for 
the angelic abodes. But I am afraid that it will never come to 
my friend from Mississippi or to myself until death has closed 
our eyes, until we have been enfolded in the embrace of that 
God whose charity may be great enough to cover entirely with 
its broad and generous mantle our manifold faults and imper- 
fections. 

Mr. President, poets have dreamed of peace, parliaments of 
man, and federations of the world. The vision has been and is 
a beautiful one, but thus far in the history of the world it has 
only been a dream. The nation which to-day relies solely upon 
maintaining peace by moral force will almost certainly become 
the victim of military force. There must be something besides 
trusting in God. The old continental commander added, “ Keep 
your powder dry.” While we are in this workaday world we 
must observe the actual conditions of life. 

It is true that there ought to be no savages; but if a man were 
to go into a savage country unarmed and unprepared to defend 
himself it is altogether likely that he would never come out alive. 
It may be said that some have done this. Some saints have gone 
and with their kindliness have won the hearts of savages. That 
is true, but taken by and large men do not place themselves 
within the power of uncivilized men. 

As there are differences between individuals and tribes, so 
there are differences between the nations of the earth. Some 
are inspired by lofty ideals, by a spirit of justice. They recog- 
nize the priciples of law and equity. 

Others are controlled by motives of cruelty and selfishness. 
All of them are more or less the victims of prejudice, of race 
hatreds, due to differences of religion, differences in morals, 
differences in education, differences in blood, differences in 
likes and dislikes. And, above all, they are divided by hatreds 
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These differences have during the course 
of the ages so separated races that they almost seem not to be- 


born of oppression. 


long to the same human family. It is lamentable to the last de- 
gree that this is so. It is equally lamentable that there should 
be living in peaceful Christian communities men who can lay 
their hands to the hilt of a knife and drive it into the breast 
of a sleeping man or woman and rob them of their property. 
Yet there are murderers. It is lamentable to the last degree 
that there are men who break the doors of houses and rob and 
plunder. Yet it is so that there are now, as there always have 
been, criminals upon the earth. It is regrettable that there are 
men so base that they will cheat and defraud their neighbors, 
who can gather to themselves wealth by dishonest practices. 
And yet every court there is in the world is but a monument to 
the fact that human cupidity and human cruelty and human 
injustice are everywhere. They universally are to be found. It 
is a most regrettable fact that we must have a police force in 
the city of Washington and in every other city of our land and 
in every city of the world, a police force without which women 
would not be safe upon the streets, homes would not be safe. 
Even strong men would not be safe without a force of law and 


| order to suppress the evil elements of society. 


It isa pity, sir, that men do not observe throughout the world 
a spirit of unalloyed equity, unsullied justice, and exalted 
righteousness. How beautiful a world it would be if all men 
would be just! There is no song that ever fell from lip or pen 


i of poet with a more exalted or beautiful theme than that of 


a world in which justice rules and universal equity holds un- 
challenged sway. But it has not been. It is not now. We 
may dream that on some future day it will come, that some- 
time the divine light will penetrate the darkness of the human 
soul and the holy finger of love be laid upon hard and cruel 
heart of man. Yet though we may dream these beautiful 
dreams, the practical man, the sensible man, knows that he 


| must guard his door, must be prepared to protect wife and 


child. He also knows that for similar reasons he must at all 
times be prepared to help protect his city, his State, and his 
country. 

The men who assert this doctrine of common sense can afford 
to be sneered at. They can afford to exercise patience with those 
who grow excited and inclined to scold when they are told their 
vision of universal peace at this time is an idle dream—a 
foolish vision—and that at this day and age of the world it is 
impossible to substitute divine love for human cruelty and 
selfishness by the mere signing of au international agreement 
providing for a league of nations. If they believe it is foolish, 
they have a right to say so. I believe it is foolish; but I do 
not think everybody is a fool who does not agree with me. I 
made a speech the other day extemporaneously, and 1 believe 
I used an expression of that kind. I did it inadvertently. I 
withdraw it. There were a lot of people before the war came 
on who were telling us that the time for universal peace had 
come. I remember that one distinguished statesman negotiated 
some 20 treaties with some 20 nations. In those treaties agree- 
ments were made looking toward the arbitration of interna- 
tional difficulties. 

The difficulty, as suggested to me wittily by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Surrhl, was that the treaties provided that all 
controversies were to remain in cold storage for a year. Dur- 
ing all that time nothing was to be done to right any wrong; 
there was to be no war waged, no force used. I did not vote 
for those treaties. I nevertheless just as much desire peace as 
does my distinguished and brilliant friend. I just as much 
want peace as anyone. If dreams could only bring peace, I 
would be willing to dream from now until my eyes are closed 
for the last time in that dreamless sleep which comes at last 
to all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand the Senator refers to the 
treaties negotiated by Secretary Bryan? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think those treaties provided for 
arbitration. 

Mr. REED. They provided a method which we may call a 
method of arbitration for the purpose of what I am saying ut 
the present time, 

Mr. President, I did not vote for those treaties, and I will tell 
you why. As I understood them, a year must elapse before our 
Government could take any steps to arrest by force the doing of 
any act, except possibly the invasion of its own territory. I 
did not believe that was wise. One illustration will serve to 


present my view, whether it was correct or incorrect. Conceive 


this sort of a situation: A foreign nation seeking to gain control 
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of the country immediately adjacent to the Panama Canal either 
through the negotiation of a treaty with or by force entering 
Colombia. 

Conceive that this nation should start to build fortifications 
that would command the canal. Suppose that we should protest 
and our protest be disregarded. Suppose we should under such 
conditions find ourselves confronted with a treaty which bound 
us to wait a year, but did not bind the other nation to cease 
preparing for our injury, perhaps our destruction. Suppose we 
thereupon sat down to wait the expiration of the allotted 12 
months. Suppose that during all that time our enemy should 
continue to build impregnable fortresses and to back them by 
an army of three or four million men, Might we not be forced 
ultimately to sacrifice hundreds of thousands of lives and 
billions of dollars to drive out the fortified enemy? 

Mr. President, I may have been mistaken, but that was one 
of the provisions I believed was wrong about those treaties. It 
is true we might in an exigency of that kind disregard the 
treaty, disregard its letter, or disregard its spirit. That is only 
coming back to the ancient doctrine which all of us when we are 
exereising our sound judgment must acknowledge, and that is 
that as long as we remain a sovereign nation we must retain at 
all times the right to defend our vital interests upon the instant, 
for otherwise we may receive a deathblow while we wait. 

Who is to guarantee the safety of America? It can be guar- 
anteed in two ways. One is by the strength of our own arms. 
It may be the trained military arm or it may be the untrained 
arm possessing still enough of untrained strength so that it can 
defend itself even against all comers. I do not stop to argue 
that question. But, I repeat, we can defend ourselves in one 
of two ways. One is by our own strength. The other is by 
reliance upon other nations. Find me, if you can, any other 
means. Either our own strength must be relied upon or else 
we must rely upon the strength of other nations or, I might add, 
a combination of the two. How, then, shall we rely upon the 
strength of other nations? We must rely upon their agree- 
ments. We have nothing else to rely upon. We must substi- 
tute for the ability to defend ourselves the expectation and hope 
that other nations will assist us if we are attacked. That 
means that we are to make alliances and agreements. 

There neyer was an agreement made between nations that 
did not involve reciprocal obligations. If other nations agree 
to defend this country if attacked, then we must in turn agree 
to defend them if they are attacked. If other nations in mutual 
agreement bind themselves to maintain the peace of the world 
by going to war to force peace, then we are bound to likewise 
go to war in the quarrels of others. Thus we have a defensive 
alliance and also a league that binds us to enter all the wars 
of the world. 

The advocates of the league have now reached the point where 
they propose that the United States shall take her sons, boys 
from farm and factory and countinghouse and office, and trans- 
port them across the sea to defend not the rights of the Ameri- 
can Nation but to settle the quarrels of European or Asiatic 
nations with which we are not at all or only remotely concerned. 

Gild it as you may with all the ecstasies of oratory or the 
rhapsodies of religion, soar to every height of poesy, you can 
not escape the hard and cruel truth that this Government, this 
people, must be prepared to defend itself or it must rely upon 
other nations to defend it in whole or in part. I repeat that if 
we rely upon other nations to defend us, then we must agree 
to reciprocally defend them. 

Now, Mr. President, that being the case, is a man just exactly 
a monster who suggests that it is better and cheaper in the long 
run to have some preparation here than to be unprepared? That 
is all this good lawyer said, even if he is a Missouri lawyer, and 
my friend seemed to find offense in that. Iam sorry for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not call him a Missouri lawyer, 

Mr. REED. Yes, you did; but that is all right. It would 
not be offensive to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You will find by the Recor» that I did not 
use the word Missouri at all. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; but it is immaterial, Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi both being a part of this great Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And both beginning with “M-i and a 
double s.“ 

Mr. REED. Both of them are good States, and it is a credit 
to any man to come from either of them, What did this gen- 
tleman say? 


Much can be accomplished by the coming 
and extending the principles of international law and by g the 
German murderers and pirates who have willfully and iberately vio- 
lated them and criminally and wantonly disturbed the peace of the 
world, as Lloyd George so ably pro in his speech last week. A 
league of the more decent nations can be formed, * common ideals 
und based purely upon treaty and honor and a sense of moral responsi- 
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bility, and whose membership is limited to those nations which in the 
pene have not regarded solemn treaties as “scraps of paper,” but to 

ave a league that will prevent war by force, that will coerce its mem- 
bers, is to create a supernation, which means the surrender or destrue- 
tion of the independence and sovereignty of all its members. 

Now, I hope that that is not very far from the doctrine in 
which the Senator believes. I can not believe that the Senator 
is prepared to indorse the doctrine of a league of nations in 
which this country shall bind itself to engage in the quarrels, 
the broils, and the battles that may hereafter arise in Europe, 
although our interests may be entirely separate from them. I 
would be interested to learn what the Senator’s view is upon 
that important question, 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

Mr. REED, I will be glad to yield to the Senator now if he 
desires me to do so, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I thought the Senator from Missouri 
had concluded. I will state to the Senator my view in a moment, 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. President, the Senator before the last war was one of the 
advocates of peace; he was a pacifist; it did honor to his heart. 
I will not say it did dishonor to his head. I should say nothing 
would do dishonor to his head, for he is known as one of the 
ablest men of our country; and I say that from the very out- 
pourings of my heart. But the men who taught universal peace 
before this war were mistaken. That is all there is about it. 

I have been a believer in the old doctrine of a small standing 
Army and a small Navy. After I got a little closer to the scene 
of action as a Member of this body I began to see the necessity, 
of a larger Navy. I believe now, Mr. President, that if the 
United States had had a Navy three or four times as strong as 
she had Germany would never have dared enter upon her 
program of universal destruction of the commerce of the seas 
and would therefore have never warned us off the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean. But whether that is true or is not true we 
need not pause to discuss. 

The Senator from Mississippi frequently says, with that 
terse wittiness of which he is master, that “only fools refuse 
to change their minds.” We all in this day and age of the 
world are changing our minds, I haye made my mind up that 
I do not want to see another war ever fought; but if it does 
come I do not want the war to be over before the United States 
can put on the battle front a single battery of first-class cannon 
that was made in our own foundries. I do not want to see a 
situation again where the war is fought and over and still 12 
months must elapse before our first-class ordnance can be ready 
for the field. I do not want to see another war fought with 
American troops sent into action not properly defended by, 
shell fire. 

I had rather, instead of paying interest on a war debt, employ, 
some money to build works in which we can make cannon at 
reasonable prices in time of peace. I would make them and cord 
them up and have them ready, so that if any emergency should 
hereafter arise we shall have the guns to fight with. I am 
wicked enough, reactionary enough, barbaric enough, “Stone 
Age” enough, to actually believe that it is good common sense 
to have enough rifles with which to arm our men. We did not 
have them when we entered this war. We were forced to change 
our weapon. We were able to do that with reasonable speed 
because England had been at war and England had employed 
great factories here to make her rifles. They were, therefore, 
prepared on rather short notice to turn out a similar rifle; other- 
wise some of our men would have been drilling with broomsticks 
up to this hour. 

I am absolutely wicked enough, Stone Age enough, to have 
arrived at the conclusion that if England retains her great 
fleet—and I think she will; I have no idea that England is 
going to surrender that fleet, though all the poets sing the sweet- 
est songs that ever thrilled poetic souls, though orators may. 
soar to heights above the clouds and cavort from star to star, 
still Great Britain will keep that fleet; mark what I tell you; 
every British man-of-war will still pursue its invincible course 
through the waters of the seas—if that is going to be, I want the 
United States of America to be in a position of safety. If Great 
Britain will stop building ships, why, then, the rest may do so. 
Whatever we may be able to do by mutual agreement as to dis- 
armament, well and good; but that is not the thing of which my 
friend wrote in this letter. He wrote of a league of nations 
by which all or a part of the nations of the world should agree 
to stand together and crush the power of nations that stand 
against them and enforce the decrees that they may write. 
Against that he protested ; against that I protest. 

Lest I forget it later on, let me say now, as I said a day or two 
ago in a speech here, we ought to rewrite international law. It 
can be done. That law should be codified; its loose precedents 
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should be gathered into form and crystallized into an agreed law 
of nations. Had we possessed a law providing in plain words 
what I believe the law to be, according to the best precedents, 
no nation would have the right to declare a blockade save of 
ports, and there the blockade must be maintained; but no nation 
should have the right to undertake the blockade of an entire 
sea, either by scattering mines or by a paper declaration. I 
believe that if that had been fairly written in the law, England 
would not have undertaken to blockade the North Sea; and I 
believe if England had not undertaken to blockade the North 
Sea some of the difficulties that followed later might never have 
come. But that agaiz is arguing a question that is in the past 
and one which perhaps would better not be argued too fully just 
now. 

But thus all of the great questions of international Jaw that 
have caused trouble during this war, especially those involving 
the rights of belligerents and neutrals upon the high seas, ought 
to be written down in a code of laws. Then a nation guilty of 
violating that code of laws would at least be compelled to an- 
swer to the moral court of the world for a willful breach of 
national faith. 

While that itself will not guarantee us, still the ignominy 
which has fallen upon Germany for treating her agreements as 
scraps of paper would, to a large extent, tend to discourage 
breaches of the law agreed upon in the manner I have indicated. 
So there may be by common consent agreements made limiting 
the arms and armaments of nations. If that can be done, I 
am most heartily in accord with it, and I have always been. 
That might be accomplished, because it is reasonable. For, 
observe, if two men are antagonists and each of them is carry- 
ing two or three pistols as he hunts his enemy, if each shall 
then agree to lay down one or two of his weapons and each, 
in fact, shall carry out the agreement, he is comparatively as 
strong as he was before. Therefore that might be accomplished. 

But the doctrine I am assailing and the doctrine that my 
friend assails in this letter is that there shall be an agreement 
effected between certain of the nations which shall lay down 
the rules of conduct for themselves and others, and that if any 
astute nation shall violate the rules, or if any member violates 
them, then that this coalition of nations will use their joint 
power to coerce and conquer the offender. 

It may be said that is not the doctrine of the league of 
nations. I admit it is pretty hard to get out of all these visions 
that have been floating around here just what any of them 
mean. There was a full-page article printed in one of the 
papers the other day—an advertisement which was printed 
in many of the papers—advocating some of these doctrines. 
Some of the statesmen of Europe have been advocating doc- 
trines; some of the statesmen of the United States have been 
advocating other doctrines. It is hard to get at what each 
may have in mind. Yet we may, perhaps, arrive at some general 
deduction. 

Broadly speaking, a league of nations which goes no further 
than to agree that certain things are proper and certain things 
are improper will meet with no opposition from anybody, but a 
league of nations that proposes to enforce its views upon others 
and that binds us to contribute to it, that puts us into contro- 
versies and broils and battles and wars of Europe is another 
proposition, and is one that I believe the people of this country 
will utterly repudiate. 

Mr. President, why should they not repudiate it? It is con- 
trary to every tradition of our country. We were warned 
against it by Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and all 
the host of men who laid the foundations and built the early 
structure of this Government. 

If we go into an arrangement such as I am speaking of, what 
shall be its limitations? What nations shall be admitted? Ina 
speech by an English statesman the other day, as I recollect it, 
he suggested that this league should begin with the allied na- 
tions. What is it the allies on the other side of the water are 
going to guarantee for the benefit of America? Are they going 
to guarantee us against attack? From whom do we fear at- 
tack? Are they going to protect us? From whom will they 
protect us? I know of no nation on earth, save one of the allies, 
that could harm us to-day. 

The only nation that flies a flag that can seriously harm 
America to-day is England, and nobody anticipates trouble 
with England. If we did anticipate it, we would hardly be 
making an alliance with England to protect us against herself, 

What are we to get on this side of the water from this alli- 
ance? I am speaking now in a selfish way, it is true, but it is 
an element of selfishness that has common sense back of it. I 
repeat, there is no nation save Great Britain that can land a 
soldier on our soil and maintain him there for 30 days; and I 
do not think he can land, and I am in favor of fixing it so that 
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he can not land even for 30 minutes. If we have to have more 
cannon and more ships, let us build them. We are spending 
enough money out here in front of this Capitol now on war 
workers’ dormitories, that never will be occupied and still are 
going on to completion, to build one or two good battleships. 

We pay out more money for moving pictures every year than 
would build a fleet of vessels. I am not an advocate of great 
navies unless we have to have them. I repeat, and I still repeat, 
what protection will we get from such an alliance? 

Oh, it may be said, we will have trade abroad. Well, that is 
not a thing of such gravity as calls upon us to engage in all the 
wars of Europe. 

But upon what a sea of trouble are we asked to embark? 
Senators, turn to the pages of your histories and ask yourselves 
why it is that for 2,000 years and more each war in Europe has 
been succeeded by another war. Many causes may be assigned, 
but away down deep under them all is race hatred and race am- 
bition. Conquering hordes have time after time swept over 
Europe. They have crushed with brutal strength the native 
populations. The native populations have for years, sometimes 
for centuries, lain prostrate, hating and still hating their op- 
pressors, waiting, waiting, for an opportunity to rise and strike 
for vengeance and liberty. 

Time after time they have risen and driven them out only to 
find them returning. Sometimes they have held them back. 
In that case two races hating each other are face to face. The 
hatred may be wrong; it may be wicked; but you can no more 
eradicate it by a league of nations than you can wipe out the 
prejudice between the blacks and the whites in the South by 
passing a resolution in a New England sewing society. That 
may furnish the occasion for a dissertation to the effect that 
there is no prejudice; but, sirs, there is a prejudice. 

Do you think that you can mix these alien peoples of Europe 
and of Asia and make them love each other by having a half 
dozen gentlemen of great distinction meet at The Hague or at 
Versailles and sign a paper? I tell you the Roumanian will 
remember the ravishment of his women and the murder of his 
old men a thousand years from now and hate the Hun as men 
hate who have suffered wrongs so great they can not find a voice. 

Do you think that France will forgive the Hun in a thousand 
years? Will the Frenchman remember his women? Will he 
fail to remember how they were taken for medical examina- 
tion before they were taken for ravishment? A thousand years 
from now will Belgium have forgotten the night of her horror? 
Will she ever cease to witness the burning of her cities, the 
defilement of her virgins, the massacre of her old men and old 
women? Will you make them love their oppressors and lie 
down in sweet serenity in a bed of peace, embracing with the 
tenderness of lovers? Will you make the Armenian love the 
Turk? Why, sirs, a million five hundred thousand new dead 
lie rotting in the ground—babes, little toddling babes, their 
brains dashed out before the mothers’ frantic eyes, the fathers’ 
maddened gaze; girls bound and borne off in brutal savagery to 
make a bed of lust for fiends incarnate, for such creatures as 
Moore deseribes: 

One who could pause and kneel unshod 

In the warm blood that his hand had poured 
And mutter o'er some text of God 

Engraven on his reeking sword. 

Will you make the Armenian love the Turk? 

What is to be the nature of this league of nations? If it be 
an agreement between Christian and enlightened nations to 
observe just rules of conduct toward each other, trusting to their 
honor and integrity as nations and binding them as honor binds, 
then well and 200d; hats off, and all acclaim to such a thing as 
that; but, if I understand the league of nations, that is not its 
scope. It is to bind the signatories thereto to employ force to 
compel obedience. If we so bind ourselves, then when Turkey 
and Armenia come to clash we must send our troops there. If 
the Serbians and the Russians come to a clash again, our troops 
must cross the seas. If England and France hereafter, break- 
ing asunder the bonds of love that bind them now, shall go to 
fighting, then are we again to be bound to send our sons across 
the sea? Shall we each time there is a broil in Europe summon 
our troops, impose the draft, demand the first born and the 
youngest of the family, and once more send an endless stream 
of courage and heroism, but still of flesh and blood, across the 
distant seas to fight in foreign lands over quarrels between races 
that do not speak our tongue and whose rights and wrongs we 
do not understand? 

It may be wicked, it may be the very acme of brutality, but 
I protest that if this great country of ours but knows its mission 
it will stay here within its seagirt shores, protect itself, retain 
its independence, suffering no single diminution of its sov- 
ereignty by agreements with other powers, making only that 
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character of agreement I have so often referred to, and that 
it will seek to continue as the great guiding influence upon the 
Western Hemisphere; that we shall bind to us by ties of com- 
merce and of love those great and virgin countries that lie to 
our south; that we shall seek to direct the energies of our 
people and the energies of their peeple to an honest interchange 
of products; that we shall make the Monroe doctrine an in- 
violable doctrine of nations; and that we shall seek always and 
at all times, by kindly counsel and by generous aid, to help to 
maintain the peace and the happiness of this world. 

Mr, President, I have made these purely extemporaneous re- 
marks because I thought there was nothing in the letter I had 
read from my friend to call for any castigation of him by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hate to take up the time 
of the Senate this late in the afternoon. It is right difficult to 
reply to the Senator from Missouri, because one has to wait so 
long to begin the reply. 

The Senator from Missouri has skillfully avoided and evaded 
the issue. The issue was the sentence in the letter which he 
read calling all men fools who dreamt of a permanent and just 
peace. Nobody was quarreling with a great deal of the other 
things that the Senator from Missouri said, and nobody was 
quarreling with the other part of the letter that this lawyer 
wrote. 

The upshot of all that the Senater from Missouri has said is 
this, that if he is to have his way we are to go back to just 
where we were before this war started and all the nations of 
the world are to be armed camps, watching and suspecting one 
another all the time, ready to move for purposes of aggression 
and ready to move for fear that others may move for purposes 
of aggression. Are you going to put up with that? Do you 
stand here and tell me that that is unavoidable? Do you tell 
me that the common sense and common conscience and civili- 
zation and enlightenment of the world can not avoid it? 

Who was talking about trying to make the Belgians love the 
Germans that raped their women? I was not. Who was talk- 
ing about trying to make Armenians love Turks? I was not, 
Nobody imagines that they can do it. But what we are trying 
to do is to fix the status of things so that Prussians shall no 
more ravish Belgian women and so that Turks no more shall 
drive into the desert the women and children of Armenia while 
they take prisoner, subject to their lust, such of the women as 
they choose. 

The Senater has, with the usual skillfulness of an adroit 
lawyer, attempted to shift the issue, and has attempted to put 
nie in the position of defending the very thing that I do not 
defend and of attacking the very thing that I do not want to 
attack. Are you going to confess that what has recently hap- 
pended can not be avoided for all the future to come; that 
junkers and barbarians are to continue, whenever they choose, to 
tear up treaties as “scraps of paper,“ and rape women whenever 
they please? If so, then the Senator's speech has been success- 
ful, because it seems that he thinks that that can not be avoided. 
I think it can, and I think that the common sense and common 
conscience of the common man, welded in and devoted to democ- 
racy throughout the world, can and will avoid it for the future. 

Mr. President, if I believed, as the Senator seems to believe, 
that ever again this disgraceful spectacle could come upon the 
world’s arena, to be witnessed helplessly by humanity, then I 
would cease to believe in God, and I would cease to believe in 
the common reason and the common sense and the common con- 
science of men, His creatures. 

The Senator tells me “it may be very wicked but it is inevi- 
table.” Why, when 15 or more pioneers went into Missouri or 
into Mississippi in the early days, the very first thing they did 
was to form a league of individuals, just like the only league of 
nations I want. They said, We have no government, we have 
no sheriff, we have no clerk, we have no law that binds us, but 
the man who steals a horse or kills one of us we will hang.” 
So they formed a league of individuals without any court. Every 
pioneer that settled any part of America went into it with other 
pioneers with common sense and common conscience and his 
judgment that said: “ We must have law, we must have order, 
we must have justice, we must have righteousness, and we will 
have it if we have to hang the fellow that interferes with it.” 
Now, that is what we are going to say, through a league of na- 
tions, to Germany or anybody else. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One minute. We are simply gqing to say 
that hereafter, by the grace of God and by our own might, con- 
joined and not disunited, that “ any civilized country, or country 
pretending to be civilized, that dares to make war upon another 
without either consenting to arbitration when it is offered or 
offering arbitration upon its own part shall become the common 
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enemy of mankind,” and we will deal with it like the early 
E in Missouri dealt with a horse thief or a murderer, that 
s 

Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. . Of course there is nothing to be gained by the 
Senator or myself discussing moot questions. I was about to 
ask the Senator to define what he meant—what he thinks ought 
to be the objects of this league of nations and the reciprocal 
obligations, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just precisely what was the object of the 
first 25 men that ever met in Albermarle County, Va., when it 
was upon the frontier. That was to agree that there should be 
peace and law and honor and justice and righteousness, and if 
anybody interfered with it they were going to be put outside 
of the pale of the law and be treated accordingly. 

Mr. REED. And punish them, if necessary, by force? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And punish them, if necessary; yes. 

Mr. REED. Now, will the Senator yield, just so that I may, 
understand him? That is all. y 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I am not asking this in a controversial vein. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ask your question. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED. I am going to ask it. Does the Senator believe 
that we ought to agree with one or more or all of the nations 
of Europe, so that in case some nation in Europe did not obey 
the regulations of this league we would become a party to help- 
ing conquer that nation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator speaks of “ the 
regulations“ of this league. I have said nothing about the regu- 
lations of this league, and I have not said that they would 
make any regulations, except one plain proposition, and that is 
to spread abroad and proclaim the ukase, if you choose to call 
it so, that no civilized nation shall dare make war upon another 
without either offering or accepting fair arbitration. Now, that 
is the only regulation necessary. If they refuse to abide by, 
that, then I say unhesitatingly that the civilized world ought 
to declare them the enemy of mankind and of civilization; cut 
them off from traffic and travel upon the high seas; cut them 
off from all other traffic and travel, as far as you can, and 
from raw materials of industry; and, if necessary, send my, 
boys, yes, to whip them into order. 

Mr. REED. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, what happens in ordinary society? 
Why is it that the Senator from Missouri does not load himself 
up to kill me when we have a difficulty? 

Mr. REED. Because I would not do it under any circum. 


stances. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I say, but why do you not if you are 
mad enough? 

Mr. REED. The Senator does not mean that I am mad, of 


course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not because you are too good to do 
it, or that I am, if we get mad enough, but it is because you 
know the force that is behind the constable and the sheriff, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course, in the case of a timid 
man like myself that might be true; but as for a valiant soul 
like the Senator from Mississippi, I know that if he wanted to 
shoot a man he would not hesitate on account of the sheriff, 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am arguing seriously. What keeps the 
world in order? What keeps all of you in order? What makes 
you carry your controversies to the court instead of settling 
them with pistol or knife is the fact that the court has force 
behind it, and what actually occurs is this: In not one case in 
ten thousand does the court ever have to show its force. Your 
mere consciousness of the fact that the force is behind the court 
keeps you in order, keeps the Senator from Missouri in order, 
keeps me in order, and keeps a whole lot of other people in order. 
He and I haye seen the time when we would have liked to kill a 
fellow that made us mad enough, but we have been educated to 
believe that we ought not to do it. We have been educated to 
believe that society had a right to settle our controversy and 
that we had no right to settle it for ourselves. 

The Senator a moment ago said that it “ might be wicked, but 
eyen the city of Washington had to have police,” and every city, 
has to have them. Yes; but every man in Washington is not 
his own policeman, is he? All the people in Washington to- 
gether select a police, and they police; but if you left each man 
to be his own policeman and go out and arm himself cap-a-pie 
to fight the balance of the world and put a chip on the top of 
his head and dare you to knock it off, what sort of civilization 
would you have? 

The whole truth is, the world has one more step to make. 
Long ago individuals agreed that it was better to suffer a little 
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wrong now and then than it was to let each man be his own 
judge and his own executioner, and the nations of the world 
have to learn the same thing. Civilization will never be trans- 
mitted into enlightenment until they do, and it is not necessary 
to have any long list of regulations. You need only one prin- 
ciple; that principle is simply to say: “ Before you dare go to 
war you must submit to the national arena, some fair arbitra- 
ment of your own choice and of your antagonist's choice, or, if 
you choose, some court selected beforehand by all nations of the 
civilized world the question in controversy.” If you do not sub- 
mit it, or if somebody offers to submit it to you and you do not 
agree to it, then you shall become like any outlaw in the United 
States or the District of Columbia becomes when he declines to 
leave the cause in controversy to the courts and undertakes to 
settle it for himself. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to get through. 

Mr. REED. On the point, of course I suppose the Senator 
means to include in the proposition that the question must 
be submitted the further thought that the decision, when made, 
must be obeyed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Then the Senator proposes that if our country 
has a controversy with any nation, before it can defend itself 
by force it must submit to the decision of some tribunal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Absolutely. 

Mr. REED. Who is to select that tribunal? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the Senator’s question. The 
Senator a moment ago, in his own speech, answered his own 
question. He said there never was any obligation without 
reciprocal obligations. If we enter into an agreement whereby 
Turkey and Germany must be made to behave themselves before 
an international tribunal, then we also must agree that we 
shall behave ourselves, and there must be a tribunal organized 
that is fair enough, or we can select arbitrators and they can 
select umpires, and we must abide by the decision. It is no 
disgrace, if I have quarreled with you, for me to abide by the 
decision of the court. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will. 2 

Mr. REED. Would the Senator be willing to submit the 
Monroe doctrine to an international court the majority of which 
of necessity would be composed of Europeans? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if what I hope to see is con- 
summated, the Monroe doctrine, like a great many other things, 
will cease to be at all, because there will take its place a Mon- 
roe doctrine of the entire world, and a Monroe doctrine merely 
confined to the Western Hemisphere will cease to exist; there 
will be a Monroe doctrine for the world. When you undertake 
to say that there shall be no war unless after arbitrament, that 
‘applies to the Western Hemisphere as well as to everybody 
‘else; and when the Senator asks that question there is in his 
mind the idea that while we are willing to subject Europe and 
‘Asia and Africa to a sort of league of nations, we are not will- 
ing to subject America to it. 

Mr. REED. The Senator—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to get through, but still I will 
answer another question. 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon; just this one: 

The Senator states that he hopes to see the Monroe doctrine 
abrogated, or its place taken , s 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By a universal world Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. REED. He hopes to see substituted for it a universal 
world Monroe doctrine. I will not stop to discuss that; but 
this is the question: 

Suppose, notwithstanding the setting up of this universal 
world Monroe doctrine, some nation should actually cross the 
ocean and break the Monroe doctrine upon this side—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am ready to answer that question. 

Mr. REED. And suppose that an international court had 
been. set up to which that question was to be submitted; and 
suppose the majority of that international court was composed 
of the representatives of European governments, as it would be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can not suppose that. 

Mr. REED. It is necessary to suppose it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not necessary to suppose it. 

Mr. REED. Or else it is necessary to suppose that Euro- 
pean governments are going to—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS, We would select arbitrators, and the other 
country having controversy with us would select arbitrators, 
and they would select an umpire. 

Mr. REED. Suppose you could not agree on arbitrators. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, we would agree; the world and 
humanity would make us agree. 

Mr. REED. But you would not agree in a case of that kind 
that is exactly the point—uniess you had a permanent court. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, let the Senator ask the question. 

Mr. REED. Would the Senator be willing to submit that 
question to any court? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if any nation in the world 
undertook to invade Central or South America and to defy the 
Monroe doctrine it would become our duty, if this scheme goes 
through, to leave to arbitration not the Monroe doctrine but the 
question in controversy, whatever it was: You can not leave 
the Monroe doctrine to arbitration, 

Mr. REED. No; you leave the invasion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But you would have to leave to arbitra- 
tion the question in controversy, which, in our opinion, involves: 
the Monroe doctrine. We would propose it; and if the other 
nation did not agree to it then we would have behind us Great 
Britain and her colonies and France and Italy and Belgium 
and Roumania, if my idea shall be consummated, to whip that 
nation into agreeing to arbitration. Now, if they did agree to 
arbitration and we went to it and the arbitrators decided 
against us, then we ought to submit. No man has a right to 
speculate on the court. No man has a right to agree to leave a 
thing to arbitration with the back thought that he will obey the 
decision provided it is his way and he will violate it if it is not. 
That goes without saying, if we are honest men. 

I noticed another thing about the Senator’s speech. He 
could not keep from betraying the fact that back of it all was 
either a hatred or a fear of Great Britain. He spoke very con- 
temptuously of the blockade of the North Sea.” If it had not 
been for the blockade of the North Sea, we would have been 
whipped to-day; Germany would have been successful. 

Mr. REED. The Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; the Senator said: “ From whom do we 
fear attack, unless it is from Great Britain herself?” 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, Mr. President, I did not use the phrase 
in that way. I do not want the Senator, at this period of the 
international situation, to intimate that I said that we fear 
attack from Great Britain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say you did. You said: “ From 
whom can we have a fear of attack except from Great Britain 
herself?” 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. Let me get the Senator right, because, 
while I care nothing about the matter of controversy-—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish the Senator would let me make, in 
an orderly way, the few remarks I have to make. If I am 
wrong, the Recorp will show it. That was my recollection of 
what the Senator said; and if I am wrong, the Recorp will 
show it. 

Mr. REED. Let me make the statement. 
a second. 

The thought I sought to express was that there was but 
one nation in the world that could injure us, and I said that 
it was unthinkable that she would attempt it; but there was 
only one that could, and that was Great Britain. That is very 
different from saying that I feared attack from her. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand; yes. The innuendo was 
there, however. 

Mr. REED. Well, all right. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Great Britain has had command of 
the seas for over a hundred years, and with the exception of 
ourselves she is the most pence-loving nation in the world. 
There is no reason why we shall not have command of the 
seas in another 20 years if we choose. We have the resources, 
we have the money, and nobody can object to our building the 
ships. The Senator has undertaken to make it rather appear as 
if I did not want any Navy. He did not say so, but he argued 
against a man of straw, and he was answering me. It looks as 
if that was the impression that he meant to leave. 

I want the English-speaking race to control the seas of the 
world, and I want them to do it not because they are the 
English-speaking race or my race, but because they are the only 
two branches of any race in the world who love peace and who 
will fight for peace. We will both do it, and I think we are a 
little bit better tempered to do it than the English, even. We 
love peace more than the English, even. Our passion is peace. 

So I have no idea that England is going to surrender the 
control of the seas, There is only one thing that could make 
England surrender the control of the seas, and that would be 
an absolute reliance on the fact that we had control of the seas; 
and if we had it she might be willing to surrender it, because 
she would know that we were never going to use the control of 
the seas for the purpose of waging a war of aggression or of 
starvation upon her. She is bound to keep control of the seas 
as far as the Continent of Europe is concerned. If she allowed 
the Continent to have control of the seas, she would be starved 
in eight weeks; and you do not expect her to surrender the 
control except upon the one condition that we get it and can 
hold it. In that event both of us would have it and keep it 
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with a common peace purpose. If so, we will hold it as trustces 
for her, just as her fleet held the seas as trustees for us during 
this war. If it had not been for the fact that she had control 
of the seas, if it had not been for the English fleet, we would 
have had a pretty hard time. We could not have got the men 
over. We would have had to wait here until these pacifists 
and front-dooryard fellows had been satisfied—the fellows that 
wanted us to stay in our yard until the enemy got in through 
the gate, and for God’s sake not to go outside and meet him in 
the street. If he had got as far as the front yard, we would 
have been gone. That would have been the end of us for a 
while, at any rate. 

Mr. President, this war has been fought in vain, the blood of 
our sons has been shed unavailingly, our treasure has been 
poured out like water for nothing, if at the end of this war some 
other autocracy, some other junkerthum, some other despotism, 
can perpetrate the outrage which Germany perpetrated when 
she invaded Belgium and which Austria perpetrated when she 
sent the ultimatum to Serbia. 

The Senator goes on and talks about what a vain dream it is 
“that the lion and the lamb shall lie down together.” Of 
course, it is a vain dream that the lion should willingly lie 
down; but in every civilized country in the world the lion has 
been controlled so that he either had to lie down or get out of 
the country, and that is what we are going to do with the lion 
in this case. He has either got to lie down or he has got to get 
out and go into the desert. Christ said that He did not come 
“to bring peace to the world but a sword“; and what He meant 
is just what I am talking about—that as far as the unrighteous 
are concerned, and the wicked, and the barbaric, and the men 
who believe in war, and who believe that war is the only way 
to carry on the world, they must either lie down in peace and 
make out like they are lambs, or they must be killed, or they 
must take to the desert. 

The Senator speaks of “this workaday world.” Why, the 
world that we have been fooling with for four years is not a 
workaday world. It is a murder-a-day world. It is a murder- 
a-second world. We do not want any more of it. Nobody is 
trying to control the world by moral suasion. Every word that 
I have said shows that I want behind the agreement of the 
nations that enter into this agreement something besides moral 
suasion. I want the force of each nation by its solemn plighted 
word, or I want, at any rate, enough appearance of force to 
make the wicked and barbarous peoples think that the force is 
there, and therefore fear to defy it. 

The Senator says very truly that thus far we have not come 
to that sort of thing. No; we have not. Up to a few years ago 
not many years as the world goes—somebody might have risen 
and said that “so far we had not come to the point where men 
were Willing to leave their controversies to the courts.” A man 
might very well then have been justified in believing that 
humanity would never reach the stage of perfection where it 
would agree to that. 

I believe, Mr. President, with Thomas Jefferson, not in the 
perfection of humanity but in its “indefinite perfectability.” 
You may tell me this, that, or the other desirable thing can not 
be done because of human nature, but my answer is that all 
you haye got to do is to change your own human nature and 
use your own influence to change other people’s human nature 
until there shall be a revolution in human nature that will suit 
new conditions. = 

Of course, you can never have justice and peace and righteous- 
ness on the earth as long as men get up and say it is impossible 
to have it, or as long as the majority of men say it, because until 
you get a majority of common sense and common conscience of 
the common people together on a proposition the minority is 
helpless. It is a psychological problem after all. All you have 
got to do is to have enough people will to have it, and then you 
will have it. If the Senator and I were about to engage in a 
controversy in which we had made up our minds to kill one 
another, and somebody would have me will not to kill him, 
half of the controversy would have disappeared, and if some- 
body would have him will not to kill me all of it would have 
been gone, 

Mr. President, I understand that this is a sort of a question 
that ought not to be yery much a matter of controversy but of 
mutual debate; it ought to be a matter of cool consideration in a 
mood that neither the Senator from Missouri nor I are ex- 
perts, and that is a prayerful mood. He and I do have prayer- 
ful moods, I do not doubt, at times, notwithstanding the fact 
that we make no preachment of anything of that description. 

It would be a sad thing to believe, it would be an awful thing 
to think, that humanity was absolutely chained and bound and 
helpless, and that this carnival of crime and barbarity and 


atrocity that we have just witnessed should be permitted to occur 
again. I remember that the British Army went into an action 
with the cry on their lips, “Never again — fighting in order 
that that sort of thing should never again be necessary. You 
do not want it, I do not want it, nobody really wants it. Then, 
if we do not want it hard enough and strong enough and earnest 
enough it will not happen, and if there is somebody such a 
barbarian that he wants to have it, that he wants to carry it 
on, just say to him, “As much as we hate bloodshed your blood is 
the penalty.” Kill him; yes, kill him like a mad dog. Kill him 
because he is a mad dog. Kill him because there is no other 
Way to deal with him. Kill him in the name of peace, and kill 
him in the name of the Prince of Peace. Put force behind your 
league or your alliance or your agreement or whatever you 
call it. Put behind it also the willingness that when fair arbi- 
trators decide against you you will submit, and when fair arbi- 
trators decide against the other fellow you are going to make 
him submit. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think I could have done the 
Senate no greater service than when I offered this letter. It 
has been the occasion of clearing up, at least so far as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi is concerned and so far 
as I am concerned, a question that ought to be made plain, 
namely, what the proposal of those who bring forward the league 
of nations really is. The Senator from Mississippi has frankly. 
stated that the proposition is to create a league of nations to 
enforce peace; that this league of nations is to provide, among 
other things, that no country or people shall go to war on any 
account until it has first submitted its contentions to arbitration 
or to a court. s 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or offered to. 

Mr. REED. Or offered to, and that the decision of that 
court when rendered must be obeyed, and if it is not obeyed 
then the force of the entire league will be used against the 
nation which fails to obey. Baldly stated, it is then proposed 
by the advocates of the league of nations that the United States 
shall agree to submit every controversy, however vital to the 
life of the Republic, to a court, and that it shall obey the mandate 
of that court upon peril of being conquered by an international 
army which it has helped to create and to which it has con- 
tributed men and money—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me a minute, I 
said nothing about an international army. 

Mr. REED. You plainly spoke of an international force. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Each country signing the treaty is to pro- 
ceed to enforce its own agreement. 

Mr. REED. Very well; in the aggregate that constitutes 
an international force or army. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would not have an international army 
with a supernation. I agree with you about that. 

Mr. REED. An international force is then to be created 
which when gathered shall crush this Nation for failure to obey 
the court’s decree—that is the proposition as now modified, 

Mr. President, an international court, as I showed the other 
day, would necessarily be composed of the representatives of 
the different nations of the earth. In order to be international 
it would necessarily have upon it the representatives of all 
the European nations. The European nations, as Washington 
said, have many interests in common and those common inter- 
ests may all unite or exist in common against us, 

Mr, WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, I said 
nothing about an international court. I said “arbitration.” 
Ordinarily when arbitrators are to be selected one of the parties 
in the controversy selects a part, the other another part, and the 
several select an umpire. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the term “court” was used not 
only by the Senator but it is in common use by the champions 
of the league. I am, however, willing to discuss both phases— 
decision by a court and decision by arbitration. Let me proceed 
with the court theory first. The court must be composed, as I 
have said, necessarily of representatives of European nations 
as well as our own. The European nations, as Washington 
warned us, I repeat, have interests peculiar to themselves, which 
may be common against us. Imagine, therefore, a controversy 
involving such a question. What would be our state if we were 
obliged to submit it to a court made up in the whole or in a sub- 
stantial part from those having an interest against us? 

Suppose, for instance, that a European nation should under- 
take the exploitation of a South American State, and the ques- 
tion should arise whether either the Monroe doctrine or the 
doctrine of the league of nations was being violated. Suppose 
we were obliged to submit that question to an international 
court.. Is it not easy to see how the nations of Europe having 
representatives on this court might have a common interest 
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against the United States? And we would be compelled to 
submit this doctrine, so vital to our sovereignty and interest, 
to a court packed against us. 

But the Senator abandons the idea of a court and takes 
refuge in a board or tribunal of arbitration. Really there is 
a distinction without much difference. By whatever name the 
tribunal is called, if it has the power of final decision it per- 
forms the office of a court. If it be permanent it is a permanent 
court. If it be temporary it is a temporary court. Mr. Presi- 
dent, any league that proposes a tribunal of arbitration and 
does not name the arbitrators in advance leaves the situation 
so that in ease of emergency inealculable damage might happen 
before an arbitration court could be selected and conyened. 
Hence it would seem that the arbitraters must be agreed upon 
in advance. Thus we have in faet a court called by the name 
of a board of arbitrators. Whe, now, are to constitute these 
arbitrators? Manifestly we could not ask to control. Mani- 
festly some of them would be selected by our enemy, Manifestly 
the enemy might prevail and by strength or fortune get a ma- 
jority prejudiced by interest or ties of blood in his favor. In 
that event the United States is obliged, nevertheless, to go to 
decision upon a vital matter before a board of arbitration a 
majority of which is against us from the first. These are the 
things we are asked to submit to, and if we do not submit to 
the decision, though it is vital to us, though it involves our 
national life, we are to be then crushed by a eoneert of nations 
that have a force already created for their express purpose. 

Mr. President, put that to the American people. Submit 
the American voter whether he will ever turn over the vital 
interests of this Nation to a tribunal a majority of which may 
be composed of foreigners and even of our enemies. Ask him 
for his answer. You will receive it in no uncertain terms, for 
the American people have some common sense left, even if some 
other people have not. 

The distinguished Senator said another thing that conclusively 
proves he does not believe the doctrine he so vehemently 
preaches. Let us see what is this doctrine. He would have 
universal peace. He would have it by virtue of a league of 
nations. Yet. sir, he says that England must never surrender 
her sovereignty of the seas unless she surrenders it to us. In 
other words, this scheme of universal peace demands first, last, 
and all the time an invincible nayy that can command the 
waters of every sea, and this nayy must be that of our friend, 
England, or it must be our own. 
league of universal peace upon condition that the rest of the 
world agrees that England and the United States, one or both, 
shall be able to lick every other nation, That is the dream of 
universal peace and “ parliament of man” we are scolded for 
not accepting. 

Mr. President, a little common sense applied to that and I 
believe we can arrive at the conclusion that the Senator's 
„premise of a great navy for England that will command the seas 
‘destroys the very thought of a league of nations. Why? Let 
us follow it. Suppose that every nation in the world was to be 
disarmed to-morrow, but that England was to retain her great 
fleet commanding the seas, England would then command the 
world and stand “astride it like a colossus,” and all the other 
nations, like little things, could crawl in and out between Eng- 
land's great legs. 

I do not say this out of unkindness to England. How can 
you talk about giving England the supremacy of the sea without 
at the same time conceding to her supremacy upon the land, 
provided you insist that the other nations shall disarm upon 
land? When you have conceded England’s supremacy upon the 
sens and all the other nations of the world then remain help- 
less upon the land they will be in a condition where they can 
be at once overwhelmed, where England can bring her troops 
from every quarter of the globe and all her allies from every 


clime and hurl them upon a nation standing defenseless. Few 
of the nations will be so foolish as to agree to that. 
ı I do not say this out of unkindness for England. I antici- 


pate no trouble with Great Britain. Proud I am that my blood 
comes from the Scoteh and Trish part of Great Britain. I am 
no twister of the British lion’s tail, but I know when we as- 
Semble around the council table the statesmen of the world they 
will be as jealous of England as England will be of them. I 
‘know that you can not ask that England shall retain dominion 
of the seas and they shall all lay down their arms upon the land. 
If you do ask it you will be laughed at. 

So the Senator does not believe in his own doctrine, I will 
tell you the kind of a league of nations he believes in. His 
league of nations is something that suits his own ideas. It is 
the union of the English-speaking folk wherein England and 
America will dominate and all the rest of the world will obey, 


So we. are only to have a f 


and if they do not obey, then the treatment is—I quote the 
Senator—to “kill them like mad dogs, and kill, and kill, and 


kill, even in the name of the Prince of Peace.” That will be a 


very sacriligious thing to do, to kill in the name of the Holy 
Christ. It is true, the Emperor William did that. 

Now, the whole truth is that the controversies of nations 
have many cf them been in the best of faith. Two nations each 
believing the other was wreng have gone to war. Such cases 
have made the great majority of controversies that have 
brought on modern wars. Each has thought the other wrong, 
each has thought itself right. 

So when you form your league of nations the dominant na- 
tions will think they are right about certain things and that 
the other nations are wrong, and will insist that the other 
nations shall obey, and if they do not, then they are likely to 
adopt the doctrine of the distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
and “kili, and kill, and kill.“ So the Senator is back in the 
sInughterhouse of the ages, with his league of nations and all 
his talk of peace, as bloody as the Kaiser’s Huns. You get no- 
where by that sort of a tirade. You get nowhere by going around 
that circle, and you get nowhere by misrepresentation. 

I said with great clearness, if I am capable of making a 
elear statement, that I believe the nations of the world could 
assemble around the council table and write a code of interna- 
tienal law so elear that any nation that violated it would stand 
before the world as an outlaw, a moral outeast, a moral leper. 
just as Germany stood before the world when she invaded Bel- 
gium. That is a great force in this world, not in any manner 
to be discounted or to be sneered at, I believe it is possible to 
agree to a partial disarmament of nations. But I do not be- 
lieve in a league of nations that proposes to enforce the views 
of the majority or the decisions of any court upon any other 
nation, for that is the old Holy Alliance over again. One of 
these days before this debate is ended I propose to compare the 
Holy Alliance and the time in which it was formed with some 
of the circumstances and facts of this day. 

Mr. President, I am glad we have had this diseussion. We 
have at last had one frank avowal on this floor that men pro- 
pose to sumbit the vital interests of the American people to a 
tribunal a majority of which may be and undoubtedly will be 
foreigners and enemies of this country. That doctrine baldly 
stated to the American people will be repudiated in every ham- 
let and village of America. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, December 5, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Beceutive nominations reeeived by the Senate December 4, 1918. 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 


Charles R. Page, of California, to be a member of the United 
States Shipping Board for a term of six years. (A reappoint- 
ment.) 

Mississiprt RIVER Couuisstox. 

Col. Curtis McDonald Townsend, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, for appointment as a member of the Mississippi 
River Commission, provided for by the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 28, 1879, entitled “An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a * Mississippi River Commission’ for the improvement 
of said river from the Hend of the Passes near its mouth to its 
headwaters,” to which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate, vice Brig. Gen. William H. Bixby, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, retired, relieved. 

COLLECTOR ov CUSTOMS. 

James L. McGovern, of Bridgeport, Conn., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 6, with headquarters 
at Bridgeport, Conn. (Reappointment.) 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAT REVENUE. 

Bertram Gardner, of Garden City, N. Y.. to be collector of 
internal revenue for the first district of New York, to fill an 
existing vacancy. 

Assistant CHIEF INSPECTOR or LOCOMOTIVE Borns. 

John A. Shirley, of San Antonio, Tex., to be assistant chief 
inspector. of locomotive boilers. 


REGISTERS or LAND OFFICES. 

Henry P. Andrews, of California, to be register of the land 
office at Sacramento, Cal., his present term expiring December 
28, 1918. (Reappointment.) 

Robert W. Davis, of Florida, to be register of the land office 
at Gainesville, Fla. (Reappointment. ) 

Recerver or PU Moxeys. 
Perry M. Colson, of Florida, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Gainesville, Fla. (Reappointment. ) 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 
To be major general. 

Lieut. Gen. Robert L. Bullard, United States Army, emer- 
gency. 

To be brigadier generals. 

Maj. Gen. George W. Read, United States Army, emergency. 

Maj. Gen. Charles H. Muir, United States Army, emergency. 

Maj. Gen. Charles J. Menoher, United States Army, emer- 
gency. 

Maj. Gen. 
gency. 

Maj. Gen. 

Maj. Gen. 

Maj. Gen. 

Maj. Gen. 
gency. 


James W. McAndrew, United States Army, emer- 


William G. Haan, United States Army, emergency. 
James G. Harbord, United States Army, emergency. 
John L. Hines, United States Army, emergency. 

Charles P. Summerall, United States Army, emer- 


MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be brigadier gencrals. 


Col, Walter D. MeCaw, United States Army. 
Maj. Gen. Robert E. Noble, United States Army, emergency. 


DENTAL CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants acith rank from Norember 30, 1918. 


First Lieut. David L. England. 
First Lieut. Erwin F. Bence. 
First Lieut. Glen D. Lacy. 
First Lieut. Harold S. Whitney. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second licutenant with rank from Norember 1, 1918. 
Cadet George Brooke McReynolds. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be colonels. 
Lieut. Col. Louis T. Hess, Medical Corps, from August 30, 
1918. 
Lieut. Col. Christopher C. Collins, Medical Corps, from Octo- 
ber 30, 1918. 
Lieut. Col. Benjamin J. Edger, jr., Medical Corps, from 
November 11, 1918. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be captains. 


First Lieut. Girard B. Troland, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 13, 1918. 
First Lieut. Llewellyn M. Griflith, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 23, 1918. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
To be captains, 


First Lieut. Augustine J. Zerbee from August 10, 1918 (sub- 
ject to examination required by law). 

First Reut. Frank A. Heileman from August 10, 1918. 

First Lieut. Lauritz D. Simonson from August 27, 1918. 

First Lieut. Carl R. Perkins from September 6, 1918 (subject 
to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. Franklin W. Cheney from September 7, 1918 
(subject to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. George F. Wellage from September 12, 1918. 

First Lieut. Alfred F. Biles, jr., from September 14, 1918 
(subject to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. Charles T. Hearin from September 29, 1918 (sub- 
ject to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. John F. Fredin, jr., from October 2, 1918 (sub- 
ject to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. James B. Wise, jr., from October 5, 1918 (sub- 
ject to examination required law). 

First Lieut. Clarence M. p from October 5, 1918 (subject 
to examination required by law). 
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First Lieut. Robert D, Horton from October 5, 1918 (subject 
to examination required by law). 

First Lieut. Charles B. Kehoe from October 5, 1918 (subject 
to examination required by law). 

To be first licutenants. 

Second Lieut. Harrison B. Beavers, from July 27, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Elbridge Colby, from July 27, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Allan H. Snowden, from July 31, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Herbert D. Gibson, from August 8, 1918. 

Second Lient. Gouldizg K. Wight, from August 10, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Harry S. Wilbur, from August 21, 1918. 

Second Lieut, Albert S. Johnson, from August 24, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Clarence O. Black, from August 27, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Paul B. Robinson, from September 6, 1918. 

Second Lieut. William L. Coulter, from September 6, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Glen E. McCarthey, from September 7, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Joseph H. Hinwood, jr., from September 12, 
1918. 

Second Lieut, Russell F. Walthour, jr., from September 13, 
1918. 

Second Lieut. James C. De Long, from September 14, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Joseph P. Lawlor, from September 18, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Timothy A. Pedley, jr., from September 23, 
1918. 

Second Lient. Charles N. Owen, from September 29, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Charles R. Gideon, from September 30, 1918. 

Second Li-ut. Archie MacI. Palmer, from October 2, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Jack B. Chadwick, from October 2, 1918. 

Second Lieut. John R. Bair, from October 5, 1918. 

Second Lieut. James S. Varnell, from October 5, 1918. 

Secord Lieut. Arthur F. Dahlberg, from October 5, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Russell C. Chapman, from October 5, 1918.” 

Second Lieut. Edwin T. Bowden, from October 5, 1918. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
To be captain. 

First Licut. Simon Medine, Corps of Engineers, from October 
26, 1918. 

To be first licutenants. 

Second Lieut. Roland Jens, Corps of Engineers, from August 
20, 1918. 

Second Lieut. William E. Thrasher, Corps of Engincers, from 
October 13. 1918. 

Second Lieut. George W. Coffey, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 23, 1918. 

Second Licut. George O. Consoer, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 26, 1918. 

FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be captains. 

First Lieut. Francis Fielding-Reid, Field Artillery, from Octo- 
ber 8, 1918. 

First Lieut. Harold H. Ristine, Field Artillery (subject to 
examination required by law), from October 19, 1918. 

First Lieut. Oscar L. Gruhn, Field Artillery, from October 20, 
1918. 

To be first lieutenants. 3 

Second Lieut. Dennis P. McCarthy, Field Artillery, feom Octo- 
ber 2, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Albert Tate, Field Artillery, from October 8, 
1918. 

Second Lieut. Le Count H. Slocum, Field Artillery, from Octo- 
ber 19, 1918. 

Second Lieut. John H. Shelton, Field Artillery, from October 
20, 1918. . 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS.- 

To be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Charles S. Harris, Coast Artillery Corps, from 

October 18, 1918. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Gilbert X. Cheves, Cavalry, from October 15, 
1918. i 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. `: 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. ‘ 


First Lieut. LeRoy Lutes, Infantry, to be first lieutenant in 
the Coast Artillery Corps with rank from April 30, 1918. ' 
INFANTRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Richard B. Gayle, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant in the Infantry Arm with rank from April 30, 
1918. 


1918. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Victor Blue to be Chief of the Bureau of Navigation in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a 
term of four years. 

David W. Taylor to be Chief Constructor and Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair in the Department of the 
Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a term of four years 
from the 13th day of December, 1918. 

Capt. Henry A. Wiley to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 28th day of November, 1918. 

Commander Richard D. White to be a captain in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 28th day of November, 1918. 

- Lieut. John L. V. Hill to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 26th day of October, 1918. 

Lieut. William W. Meek to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 5th day of November, 1918. 

Lieut. Justin McC. Miller to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the Tth day of November, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant command- 
ers in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 14th day of 
November, 1918: 

Ellsworth Davis, 

Harry R. Gellerstedt, and 

Charles J. Parrish. 

Lieut. Oliver L. Downes to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 28th day of November, 
1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Thomas E. Flaherty to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of Octo- 
ber, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 10th day 
of October, 1918: 

Charles W. Classen and 

John B. Cooke. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Allen R. Chandler to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 11th day of Octo- 
ber, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Maurice M. Rodgers to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 14th day of Octo- 
ber, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Frank Hannon to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of October, 
1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harry F. Gray to be a Heutenant in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 26th day of October, 
1918. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 5th day of 
November, 1918: 

Leonard W. Johnson, 

John J. Arnaud, and k 

Walter C. Haight, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles E. S. Lines to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Tth day of Novem- 
ber, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John Sharpe to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy, for. temporary service, from the 10th day of November, 
1918. 

Lieut. (Juior Grade) James D. Rorabaugh to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 13th day of No- 
vember, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 14th day 
of November, 1918: 

Charles P. Porter, 

Raymond S. Kaiser, and 

Loar Mansbach. 

Lieut (Junior Grade) Milton E. Robison to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 28th day of No- 
vember, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Daniel F. Mulvihill to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of August, 
1918. 

Ensign Peter J. Riley to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 21st day of Septem- 
ber, 1918. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 5th day of Novem- 
ber, 1918: 

Charles L. Bristol, jr., 

Henry W. Reding, jr., 

Elmo H. Conley, 
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James I. Boyce, 

Robert D. Longyear, 

Alfred M. Gagneux, 

Louis Etshokin, 

Donald E. Montgomery, 

John H. Fenton, 

Ralph L. Colton, 

Bruce Hoggson, 

Herman Siefke, jr., 

Robert A. Skinner, 

Henry A. Orrick, jr., 

Cecil L. Shockley, 

Perry McK. Sturges, 

John F. Kelsey, 

Howard L. Seaton, 

Samuel W. Morris, 

Stuart L. Peck, 

Harold M. Levy, 

Donald McL. Day, 

Ralph R. Brubaker, 

Frank F. Walker, 

Frederick S. Hodgman, 

Robert C. McKeen, 

Albert L. Baker, 

Vergil A. Davison, 

Charles D. Ingersoll, 

Robert R. Titus, 

Alexander A. Cameron, 

Frank N. Bolton, 

Harold M. Kennedy, 

Perry A. Howard, jr., 

Francis P. Baeyertz, 

Cushing Phillips, 

Edward R. Simpson, 

Irving B. Levi, 

William R. Brent, 

John F. O'Rourke, jr., 

Otis R. Marston, 

Allan C. Davis, 

Freeman L, Curtis, 

Frederick N. Worth, 

Harold Edwards, 

Henry S. Bothfeld, 

Carlisle C. Melvor, 

Caspar W. B. Townsend, 

Russell C. Lewis, 

Robert E. Christy, 

Ralph C. Taylor, 

Leonard M. Starbuck, 

Raymond W. Smith, 

Hoyt M. Leisure, and 

David H. Hammer. 

The following- named warranted officers for temporary service, 
to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st 
day of December, 1918: 

Charles H. Gordon, 

Otto Fuhrmann, 

Harry D. Leininger, 

Patrick T. Ryan, 

William J. Leidy, 

Guy H. Overlock, 

Thomas. J. Eggleston, 

Flavel F. Law, 

Jasper I. Ward, 

John Richardson, 

Harry D. Collins, 

James E. Dougherty, 

Patrick J. Keough, 

Caesar Cooper, 

Herman Ruhle, 

Malcolm S. Brainerd, 

Forest E. Frost, and 

Frank M. Mugford. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy 
for temporary service, from the Ist day of December, 1918: 

David L. Walters, 

John E. Canoose, 

Harry C. Francis, 

Theron S. Hare, 

David Porter, 

Emry M. Sindledecker, 

Albert A. Webb, 

Sidney J. Brawner, 

Chester A, Johnson, 
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Rudolph Oeser, 

Mack Q. Wright, 

Daniel L. Ertel, 

Elmer Bergstrom, 

Walter A. Seymour, 

George A. Spedden, and 

Milford McQuilkin. 

Paymaster Elwood A. Cobey to be a pay inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, for temporary service, from the 
5th day of November, 1918. 

Pay Clerk Joseph Simon to be an assistant paymaster in the 
(Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from the 
Ist day of January, 1918. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary 
‘service, from the Ist day of December, 1918: 

Letcher Pittman, 

Thomas T. Taylor, 

Crawford T. Folsom, 

Robert H. Witaker, 

Guy B. Falconer, 

John E. Bonwell, 

Walter S. Rockwell, 

Frank Humbeutel, 

Charles A. Young, and 

Cheyney S. Evans. 

The following-named carpenters to be assistant naval con- 
structors in the Navy, with the rank of ileutenant (junior 
grade), for temporary service, from the ist day of December, 
1918: 

Armand Mayville, 

Joseph M. Kiernan, 

William W. Hastings, 

Frederick A. Johnson, 

Joseph Emms, and 

William R. Bagger. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors of the 
United States Naval Reserve Force to be assistant naval con- 
structors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), for temporary service, from the Ist day of December, 
1918: 

W. Ogden Johnson and 

Noah W. Gokey. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant naval construc- 
tors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for 
temporary service, from the ist day of December, 1918: 

James B. Welch, 

Roy E. Brown, 

Leopold R. Hussa, 

Roland G. Mayer, 

Joseph IZ. Roy, 

Frank L. Butterworth, 

William H. Balls, 

Donald G. Maxson, 

Emerson R. Bouvier, 

George V. Whittle, 

Anton Kauffman, 

George W. Henderson, 

Gerald W. Thomson, 

Kenneth Reid, and 

Roland P. Carr. 

Chief Boatswain Michael J. J. Farley (retired) to be a lieu- 
tenant on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 1st day of July, 1918. 

; Chief Machinist Daniel Mullan (retired) to be a lieutenant 
on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, from the 
ith day of September, 1918. 

i Pay Clerk Roland W. Bell (retired) to be an assistant pay- 
master on the retired list of the Navy, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, for temporary service, from the ist day of July, 1918. 

Acting Pay Clerk Albert H. Gerbig to be an assistant pay- 
master in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary 
service, from the Ist day of December, 1918. 

Paymaster John M. Hancock to be a pay inspector in the 
Wavy, with the rank of commander, from the 11th day of Janu- 
ary, 1918. 

‘The following-named officers to be assistant naval constructors 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from 
the 5th day of June, 1918: : 
`~ Frederick W. Pennoyer, jr., 

Melville W. Powers, 

Charles F, Osborn, 

Claude O. Kell, 

Howard IL. Vickery, and 

Glenn H. Easton. 
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The following-named officers to be assistant naval constructors 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from 
the 23d day of September, 1918: 

Russell S. Hitchcock, 

Sidney E. Dudley, 

Edmund E. Brady, jr., 

Theodore L. Shumacher, 

Forrest P. Sherman, 

Henry A. Hutchins, jr., 

Arthur C. Miles, 

Harold M. Horne, 

Andrew I. McKee, 

Douglas W. Coe, 

Joseph W. Fowler, and 

John D. Crecea, 

The following-named lieutenants on the retired list to be lieu- 
tenant commanders on the retired list of the Navy, from the ist 
day of July, 1918: 

William G, Hannum, 

George W. Danforth, and 

Edison E. Scranton. 

Lieut. Frederick W. Milner (retired) to be a lieutenant com- 
mander on the retired list of the Navy from the 27th day of 
September, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Eugene D. McCormick (retired) to be a 
lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy from the 26th day of 
October, 1918. r 

Ensign Arnold H. Vanderhook (retired) to be a lieutenant 
(junior grade) on the retired list of the Navy from the 2ist 
day of October, 1918. 

Maj. (temporary) Emile P. Moses to be a major in the Ma- 
rine Corps from the Tth day of October, 1918. 

The following-named captains to be majors in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1918: 
` De Witt Peck and : 

Archie F. Howard. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Manns Corps, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 

Edward D. Kalbfleisch, 

Chaplain G. Hicks. 

Gustav H. Kaemmerling, 

Colis Mitchum, 

Leo D. Hermle, and 

Frank R. Armstead. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 16th day. 
of August, 1918: 

John M. McGregor, 

Clinton H. Wooten, 

Henry A. Carr, 

Wiliam T. Hutchinson, 

William G. Olive, 

Orrel A. Inman, 

Henry N. Hale, 

Harold Powell, 

William S. Kelley, jr. 

John F. Ryan, 

James E. Smith, 

Albyn A. Wilcox, 

Leonard S. Burns, 

George C. Schleeter, and 

Harold E. Kellogg. 

POSTMASTERS, 


ALABAMA. 


William K. Cooper to be postmaster at Northport, Ala., in 
place of W. K. Cooper. Office became presidential January 1, 
1918. 

Joseph H. Read to be postmaster at Bessemer, Ala., in place 
of Daniel W. Houston, deceased, 


ARKANSAS, 


Levi N. Douglas to be postmaster at Trumann, Ark., in place of 
L. N. Douglas. Incumbent's commission expired January 31, 
1918. 

Robert H. Smiley to be postmaster at Hot Springs, Ark., in 
3 of R. H. Smiley. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 1918. 

T. W. Sparks to be postmaster at Harrisburg, Ark., in ‘place 
2 5 5 W. Sparks. Incumbent's commission expired April 29, 
1918. 

Lucy C. Pullen to be postmaster at Foreman, Ark., in place of 
Lucy C. Dollarhide, married. 


1918. 


Thomas L. Smith to be postmaster at Lepanto, Ark., in place 
of W. E. Lamb, deceased. Office became presidential January 
1, 1917. 

Isaac G. Ritchie to be postmaster at Hardy, Ark., in place of 
Arthur Sullivan, resigned. Office became presidential January 
1, 1918, 

Alvin G. Stamps to be postmaster at Earl, 
J. H. Nance, resigned. 


Ark., in place of 


CALIFORNIA. 


Nelson R. Feirl to be postmaster at Portola, Cal., 
Andrew M. Isom, deceased 


COLORADO, 


Edward M. Robinson to be postmaster at Wray, Colo., in place 
of Lillian A. Hawks, resigned. 

Dwight Cline to be postmaster at La Salle, Colo., in place of 
Clinton E. Mason, declined. 

Vivian Sadler to be postmaster at Cheyenne Wells, Colo., in 
place of Samuel W. Baber, resigned. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Raymond E. Allen to be postmaster at Danielson, Conn., in 
place of George M. Pilling, removed. 

Henrietta H. Burr to be postmaster at Baltic, Conn., 
of Thomas J. Sullivan, resigned. 


DELAWARE. 


James J. English to be postmaster at Wilmington, Del,, in 
pace of J. J. English. Incumbent’s commission expired July 2 
1917. 

Alfred L. Cummins to be postmaster at Smyrna, Del., in place 
of A. L. Cummins. Incumbent's commission expired July 2, 1917. 

hubert R. German to be postmaster at Delmar, Del., in place 
of R. R. German. Incumbent’s commission expired July 2, 1917. 

FLORIDA, 

Henry A. Drake to be postmaster at Port St. Joe, Fla., in 
place of J. E. Maddox, resigned. 

Edwin E. Williams to be postmaster at Passagrille, Fla., in 
place of F. S. Kanode, resigned. 

Alexander J. Burnham to be postmaster at Bushnell, Fia., in 
place of L. L. Sutton, deceased. 

CEORGLA. 

Henry M. Miller to be postmaster at Colquitt, Ga., in place of 
II. M. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Wiley M. Rogers to be postmaster at Union City, Ga., in place 
of R. F. Duckworth, resigned. 

Julian E. Hart to be postmaster at Sylvania, Ga., in place of 
H. S. White, resigned. 

Robert H. Wheless to be postmaster at Nashville, Ga., in place 
of A. C. Sweat, removed. 

Oscar O. Owens to be postmaster at Moultrie, Ga., in place of 
Charles Beaty, deceased. 

Robert E. Barfield to be postmaster at Hahira, Ga., in place of 
W. W. Webb, resigned. 

Ellen White to be postmaster at Fort Screven, Ga., in place of 
W. D. Evans. Office became presidential October 1, 1917. 

Walter W. Daves to be postmaster at Cartersville, Ga., in place 
of H. J. Jolly, resigned. 


in place of 


in place 


ILLINOIS. 
John H. Henson to be postmaster at Xenia, III., in place of 
J. H. Henson. Incumbent's commission expired August 27, 1917. 
Charles C. Clymore to be postmaster at Vienna, Ill, in place 
of C. C. Clymore. Incumbent's commission expired May 5 5, 1918. 
Benjamin R. Croxen to be postmaster at Peotone, III., in place 
of B. R. Croxen. Incumbent’s commission expired August 15, 
1917. 

David R. Bennett to be postmaster at Panama, III., in place 
of D. R. Bennett. Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Walter V. Berry to be postmaster at Irving, Ill, in place of 
W. V. Berry. Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

George H. Franzen to be postmaster at Fairbury, Ill., in place 
of G. H. Franzen. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 
1918. : 

Edward S. Bray to be postmaster at Scales Mound, III., in 
place of James Carr, resigned. 

Edward W. Childe to be postmaster at Martinsville, III., in 
place of D. B. Ulrey, resigned. 

William J. West to be postmaster at Odin, III., 
J. M. Dace, resigned. 

Blanche V. Anderson to be postmaster at Leland, III., in place 
of E. C. Schweitzer. Incumbent’s commission expired July 25, 
1917. 

Inez M. Garrison to be postmaster at Flanagan, III., 
of W. F. Lutyen, resigned. 

Owen C. McCartney to be postmaster at Hamilton, III., 


in place of 


in place 


place c£ W. H. Harkrader, resigned. 
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in place of 


Peter C. Burrus to be postmaster at Bluffs, III., 
E. D. Beird, resigned. 

Noel V. Greathouse to be postmaster at West Frankfort, III., 
in place of Robert L. Cantrell, resigned. f 

Frederick W. Hartbank to be postmaster at Tolono, III., in 
place of P. H. Mulligan, resigned. 

John F. Mains to be postmaster at Stronghurst, DL, in place 
of C. E. Fort, resigned. " 

Katherine Adams to be postmaster at Riverton, Ill., in place 
= 18 Edwards, resigned. Office became presidential April 

8 % 

Harry C. Shales to be postmaster at North Crystal Lake, III., 
in place of John R. McWhorter, resigned. 

Tilson V. Worland to be postmaster at Neoga, III., in place 
of J. C. Neal, deceased. 

Ernest C. Richter to be postmaster at Menard, Ill., in place 
of Perry F. Hathaway. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
24, 1918. 

Irma C. Barlow to be postmaster at Loda, III., 
Margaret Keegan, resigned. 

Margaret E. Taylor to be postmaster at Keithsburg, III., in 
place of W. S. Cabeen, deceased. 

William H. Redebaugh to be postmaster at Greenup, III., in 
place of James M. Nunamaker, resigned. 

Grace E. Tolle to be postmaster at Glasford, IIL, 
Earl Bitner, resigned. 

Charles T. Wilson to be postmaster at Eldorado, III., in place 
of W. J. Bixler, resigned. 

Elmer T. Selby to be postmaster at Camp Point, III., 
of Willian: Vollpracht, resigned. 

Fannie E. Sheahan to be postmaster at Altona, III., 
Benjamin T. Hart, removed. 


INDIANA. 


Fred H. Foster to be postmaster at Oxford, Ind., 
M. P. Halgren, declined. 

Clarence B. Taylor to be postmaster at Howe, Ind., 
C. E. Schaeffer, resigned. 

Earle A. Smith to be postmaster at Gosport, Ind., 
G. B. Spicer, resigned. 

Nathan W. Ringo to be postmaster at Dugger, Ind., 
L. E. Chowning, resigned. 

Emma A. Scott to be postmaster at Boswell, Ind., 
Emmett Scanlon, resigned. 


in place of 


in place of 


in place 


in place of 


in place of 
in place of 
in place of 
in place of, 
in place of 


IOWA. 


Edgar A. Greenway to be postmaster at Pleasantville, Iowa; 
in place of John H. Kerr, resigned. 

George A. Moss to be postmaster at Persia, Iowa, in place of 
Freeda D. Hamann, resigned. 

Fred A. Gefke to be postmaster at Hawarden, Iowa, in place 
of William Dealy, resigned. 


KENTUCKY. 


8 E. Newton to be postmaster at Farmen, Ky., in place 
of C. E. Barnett, resigned. 


LOUISIANA. 


Thomas Siddon to be postmaster at Winnsboro, La., 
of Martha E. Thompson, resigned. 

Lillian E. Collins to be postmaster at West Monroe, La., in 
place of L. E. Russell, resigned. 

Chester A. Thompson to be postmaster at Ville Platte, La, : 
in place of Christina Derouen, resigned. 

Jesse L. Fowler to be postmaster at Oak Grove, La., in place 
of H. M. Bailey, resigned. 

John D, Fultz to be postmaster at Newellton, La., in place of 
A. N. Murdoch, resigned. 


in place 


MICHIGAN, 


Cornelius A, Bates to be postmaster at Marine City, Mich., in 
place of Charles J. Tarte, resigned. 


MINNESOTA, 


Milton P. Mann to be postmaster at Worthington, Minn., in 
place of John F, Flynn, resigned. 

Charles J. Hohenstein to be postmaster at Gibbon, Minn., in 
place of John Friedl, resigned. 

William Hope to be postmaster at Morris, Minn., 
M. F. Finnegan, deceased. 

Clarence D. Maxey to be postmaster at Backus, Minn., in place 
of Frank W. Zaffke, resigned. 


MISSISSIPPI, k 

Henry B. Edwards to be postmaster at Shuqualak, Miss., in 
place of Oliva M. Jenkins, resigned. 

Minnie O. Sharbrough to be postmaster at Rolling Fork, Miss., 
In place of John T, Griffin, declined. 


in place of 
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Lawson A. Hill to be postmaster at Cleveland, Miss., in place of 


Solomon Seelbinder. 
ber 18, 1917. 

William P. Wildberger to be postmaster at Clarksdale, Miss., 

in place of R. N. Harris, resigned. 
MISSOURI. 

Charles B. Neville to be postmaster at Lawson, Mo., in place 
of Bayard C. Wilson, resigned. 8 

Letcher IL. Robinson to be postmaster at Chamois, Mo., in 
Place of James Robinson, deceased. 

NEBRASKA, 

Joseph Fenimore to be postmaster at Merna, Nebr., in place 
of J. Fenimore. Incumbent's commission expired July 11, 1917. 

Orris K. Jones to be postmaster at Lexington, Nebr., in place 
of O. K. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired February 24, 
1918. 

George W. Howe to be postmaster at Wisner, Nebr., in place 
jof V. W. Clayton. Incumbents commission expired June 21, 
1917. 

Edgar T. Lay to be postmaster at Seneca, Nebr., in place of 
George McCawley, resigned. 

Glenn C. Chadderdon to be postmaster at Cambridge, Nebr., 
In place of James H. Carroll, resigned. 

Frank R. Galbraith to be postmaster at Ainsworth, Nebr., in 
Place of Charles H. Short, resigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
! Frank P. Hobbs to be postmaster at Wolfeboro, N. H., in 
place of F. P. Hobbs. Incumbent's commission expired July 
26, 1917. 


Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 


NEW MEXICO. 


Chester G. Parsons to be postmaster at Wagon Mound, N. 
Mex., in place of Joseph C. Swain, resigned. 


NORTIT CAROLINA, 


f Sarah A. Lunceford to be postmaster at Smithfield, N. C., in 
(place of A. M. Sanders, resigned. 
t NORTH DAKOTA, 
f Pearl C. Forslof to be postmaster at Warwick, in place of 
‘Christian O. Ness. Office became presidential July 1, 1917. 

Arthur L. Young to be postmaster at Bowman, N. Dak., in 
place of Lillian B. Tetten, removed. 

OHIO. 


a 

? George R. Irwin to be postmaster at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
In place of Marshall E. Foucht, removed. 

Orville F. Barcus to be postmaster at Sunbury, Ohio, in place 
“of Fred D. Baker, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Irving O. Diggs to be postmaster at Stillwater, Okla., in place 
of I. O. Diggs. Incumbents commission expired February 
2, 1918. 

David G. Woodworth to be postmaster at Kingfisher, Okla., 
in place of D. G. Woodworth, Incumbent's commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

Baker B. Woodward to be postmaster at Bokoshe, Okla., in 
pince 2 B. B. Woodward. Office became presidential April 
fl, 191: 

Hattie E. Malloy to be postmaster at Laverne, Okla., in place 
iof John W. Bane, resigned. 

Vernon B. Ellington to be postmaster at Wagoner, Okla., in 
place of Robert L. Windsor, resigned. 

Claud Hannon to be postmaster at Wirt, Okla., in place of 
J. C. Cobb, removed. 

Walter A. Thompson to be postmaster at Tahlequah, Okla., 
in place of A. B. Cunningham, resigned. 

James G. Sprouse to be postmaster at McCurtain, Okla., in 
place of Clifford P. Martin, resigned. 

Bronte L. Dean to be postmaster at Binger, Okla., in place of 
Opal C. Hawn, resigned. 
; OREGON. 


Guy W. Brace to be postmaster at Yamhill, Oreg., in place of 
Harry C. Gist, deccased. 

Richard H. Yates to be postmaster at Willamina, Oreg., in 
place of Paul C. Belt, resigned. 

Exel Vogel to be postmaster at Rainier, Oreg., in place of 
J. W. Stacy, resigned. ` 

Henry H. McReynolds to be postmaster at Pilot Reck, Oreg., 
in place of Ross A. Pickering, resigned. 
' PENNSYLVANIA, 

J. Boyd D. Stewart to be postmaster at Wilson, Pa., in place 
of J. B. D. Stewart. Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Edward Ace to be postmaster at Nicholson, Pa., in place of 
E. Ace. Incumbent’s commission expired January 19, 1918, 


Isaac Scarborough to be postmaster at New Hope, Pa., in 
place of I. Scarborough. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1918. 

John A. Waltman to be postmaster at Mayport, Pa., in place of 
J. A. Waltman, Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

George B. M. Ward to be postmaster at Laceyville, Pa., in 
place of G. B. M. Ward. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 20, 1918. 

Spurgeon L. Wilson to be postmaster at Driftwood, Pa., in 
place of S. L. Wilson. Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

James A. Cooper to be postmaster at Brockwaysville, Pa., in 
8 J. A. Cooper. Incumbent’s commission expired May. 

Thomas F. McHale to be postmaster at Olyphant, Pa., in place 
of John J. Moran, removed. 

Percy W. Shepard to be postmaster at New Albany, Pa, in 
place of W. F. Packard, resigned. 

John J. Roll to be postmaster at Natrona, Pa., in place of 
hee se Gordon. Incumbent's commission expired January. 

Margaret C. Brown to be postmaster at Langeloth, Pa., in 
place of Thomas B. McKaig, resigned. Office became presiden- 
tial October 1, 1916, 

William A. Clancy to be postmaster at Foxburg, Pa., in place 
of J. M. Keesey, removed. 

Joseph A. Hanley to be postmaster at Erie, Pa., in place of 
John T. Brew, resigned. 

William D. First to be postmaster at Conneaut Lake, Pa., in 
place of G. B. Livingston, resigned. 

Blair Rorabaugh to be postmaster at Clymer, Pa., in place ef 
J. H. Fagan, resigned. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Hartzell R. Birch to be postmaster at Kingston, R. I., in place 
of Alonzo A. Greeman, resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


William A. Hill to be postmaster at Newberry, S. C., in place 
of W. A. Hill. Incumbent's commission pired August 2, 1917. 

Luther McLaurin to be postmaster at McColl, S. C., in place 
of L. McLaurin. Incumbent's commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Fred Mishoe to be postmaster at Greelyville, S. C., in place 
of F. Mishoe. Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Inez H. Whitlock to be postmaster at Ridgeway, S. C., in place 
of Richard W. Adams. Appointee not commissioned. 

William T, Reynolds, jr., to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, 
S. C., in place of John A. Patjens, resigned. E 
Toliver D. Earle’ to be postmaster at Landrum, S. C., in place 

of Rufus G. Durham, resigned. 

Marie V. Keil to be postmaster at Allendale, S. C., in place of 
James E, Searson, resigned. 

Bruce K. Arnold to be postmaster at Woodruff, S. C., in place 
of B. K. Arnold. Incumbent's commission expired August 1, 
1917. 

Francis M. Cross to be postmaster at Westminster, S. C., in 
place of F. M. Cross. Incumbent's commission expired March 
19, 1918. 

Joshua L. Young to be postmaster at Ware Shoals, S. C., in 
place of J. L. Young. Incumbent's commission expired February. 
7, 1918. 

Arthur R. Garner to be postmaster at Timmonsville, S. C., in 
place of A. R. Garner. Incumbent's commission expired March 
19, 1918. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Arnold Poulsen te be postmaster at Lennox, S. Dak., in place 
of Ailt J. Miller, resigned. 

Claud I. Force to be postmaster at Clear Lake, S. Dak., in 
place of Jolm Knuckey, resigned. 

Perry H. Clute to be postmaster at Bigstone City, S. Dak., in 
place of Kate A. Schnacke, deceased. 

Israel R. Krause to be postmaster at Java, S. Dak., in place 
of I. R. Krause, Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 


TENNESSEE. 


Jolm S. Gilbreath to be postmaster at Pulaski, Tenn., in place 
of J. S. Gilbreath. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Gordon B. Baird to be postmaster at Obion, Tenn., in place of 
G. B. Baird. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

Wiliam H. Howard to be postmaster at Milan, Tenn., in place 
of W. H. Howard. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1918. : 

Arch W. Ashton to be postmaster at Hohenwald, Tenn., in 
place of A. W. Ashton. Incumbents’ commission expired May,- 


2, 1918, 
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B. Hampton Moore to be postmaster at Halls, Tenn., in place 
of B. H. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1918. 

Robert W. Caldwell to be postmaster at Gallatin, Tenn, in 
place of R. W. Caldwell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
25, 1918. 

Thomas P. Rucker to be postmaster at Franklin, Tenn., in 
place of T. P. Rucker. Incumbent's commission expired June 
29, 1918. É 

Franklin W. Latta to be postmaster at Dyersburg, Tenn., in 
place of F. W. Latta. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 
9, 1918. 

James M. Scarborough to be postmaster at Dover, Tenn., in 
place of J. M. Scarborough. Iucumbent's commission expired 
March 9, 1918. 

Robert L. Long to be postmaster at Church Hill, Tenn., in 
place of R. L. Long. Office became presidential October 1, 1917. 

Enos O. Thomas to be postmaster at Camden, Tenn., in place of 
E. O. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired March 25, 1918. 

Benjamin W. Scott to be postmaster at Bradford, Tenn., in 
place of B. W. Scott. Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 

John T. Clary to be postmaster at Bellbuckle, Tenn., in place 
of J. T. Clary. Incumbent’s commission expired August 22, 
1917. 

Eugene F. Allen to be postmaster at Ashland City, Tenn, in 
place of E. F. Allen. Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 
1918. 

Addie D. Bell to be postmaster at Springfield, Tenn., in place 
of A. D. Bell. Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 1918. 

Alson C Patton to be postmaster at Bells, Tenn., in place of 
G. W. Bell, resigned. 

Dudley D. Edgemon to be postmaster at Englewood, Tenn., in 
place of Patrick H. Toomey, resigned. 

Haggai M. Miller to be postmaster at 
in place of M. W. Jackson, deceased. 

Jessie R. Alexander to be postmaster at Mountpleasant, Tenn., 
in place of L. H. Hammond, resigned. 

Lucille Morris to be postmaster at Tiptonville, Tenn., in place 
of Ira LaF. Lemonds, resigned. 

TEXAS, 


Allie R. Arnold to be postmaster at Trinity, Tex., in place of 
W. W. Trow, deceased. 


Mountain City, Tenn., 


UTAH. 
Charlotte H. Nelson to be postmaster at Castlegate, Utah, in 
place of D. R. Evans, resigned. 
Thomas Brimley to be postmaster at Farmington, Utah, in 
place of Nephi O. Palmer, resigned. 
Clyde Panter to be postmaster at Magna, Utah, in place of 
Ranald M. Wooley, resigned. 
VIRGINIA. 


Rose A. Milligan to be postmaster at Urbanna, Va., in place 
of Carroll C. Chowning, resigned. 
WASHINGTON. : 
Eugene E. Wood to be postmaster at Deer Park, Wash., in 
place of A. J. Peters, deceased. 
Isaac H. Jennings to be postmaster at Spangle, Wash., in place 
of Alice Sullivan, resigned. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Arthur T. McCort to be postmaster at Follansbee, W. Va., in 
place of James A. Stephens, resigned. 
WISCONSIN. 


Douglas S. Knight to be postmaster at Bayfield, Wis., in place 
of Henry Wachsmuth, sr., removed. 

Palmer G. Slauson to be postmaster at Evansville, Wis., in 
place of Alexander Richardson, deceased. 

Gustay B. Husting to be postmaster at Mayville, Wis., in place 
of Paul A. Herberg, deceased. 

Edward A. Severson to be postmaster at Neenah, Wis., in 
place of J. P. Keating. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 4, 1917. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespar, December 4, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Rey. James Sherra Montgomery, of the Calvary Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, help us that we may ever lift our eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh our strength. Our strength cometh 
from the Lord. Regard our Nation in great favor, direct us by 
Thy wisdom, and inspire us by Thy truth. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, by unanimous consent, was granted , 
leave of absence for one week, on account of illness. 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE—-WICKERSHAM AGAINST SULZER. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, from the Committee on Elections 
No. 1, presented a privileged report (No. 839) from said com- 
mittee in the contested election case of Wickersham v. Sulzer, 
which was ordered printed and to lie on the Speaker's table. $ 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, . 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill of the following title: 

H. R. 13153. An act extending the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Arkansas River, at the foot of Garrison 
Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FREAR. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FREAR. On the 23d day of September last I made a speech 
on the floor of the House in regard to the Security League of 
New York and briefly discussed the charges the league had made 
against the American Congress. Immediately afterwards Mr. 
Lydecker, of the Security League, sent a letter to the Speaker 
of the House, in which he charged me with “ pacifism or worse.” 
The last term would be indefinite were it not for the fact that 
the league had been charging Members of the House generally, 
myself included, with pacifism and with disloyalty. 

On October 1 last the New York Tribune published an edi- 
torial, from which I take the following extract: 

It is true that the National Security League has been denounced in 
C ess. This was done by Representative FPrear, of Wisconsin, whom 
the league opposed for reelection because he had st the 
declaration of war and against the 
essential to the selective draft, and 
Cooper amendments, thereby failing to stand the “acid test” stipulated 
toe by Erection Wilson, Bo much for FERAE, ttn sense 

e attac. da y e for as 
namely, that it has denounced his disloyalty. ” 

Mr. Hearst’s criticism of the Security League, according to the 
Tribune, is because the league has attacked his “ disloyalty,” a 
similar reason” advanced, according to this paper, for the 
league's attack upon myself. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of other communications 
that I have with me and that I will submit later to the proper 
committee, but I think that presented is sufficient to qualify, 
under the rule of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may proceed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of 
great importance to the membership of the House, and I raise 
the point that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee and Mr. KITCHIN moved a call 
of the House. 

The roll was ealled, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


[After counting. 


Blackmon Ferris Taney Sears 
Campbell, Kans. Fess Litt Sells 

Car Flood McClintie Shouse 
Carter, Mass Flynn McCormick Siegel 
Carter, Okla. Focht MeLaughlin, Pa. Sims 

Cary Francis Maher Smith, C. B. 
Church Fuller, Mass. Mason Stedman 
Connally, Tex. Gallivan Montague Stephens, Miss. 
Connelly, Kans, Garrett, Tex. Mudd Sterling 
Costello Gray, N. J. Nelson, J. M. Sullivan 
Cox Hamilton, N. Y. Nicholls, Swift 
Cramton = Nolan Thomas 
Crisp Hayden Norton Tinkham 
Curry, Cal Hayes O'Shaunessy Van Dyke 
Dale, Heintz Pratt are 

Dale, Vt. elm Price Venable 
Decker Hensley Ragsdale oigt 
Delaney ood Raker Volstead 
Dent Howard Roberts Waldow 
Dies Hult, Tenn. o Walker 
Drukker Hutchinson Rucker Welling 
Dunn Johnson, S. Dak. Russell Welty 
Dupré Juul Sanders, La Wilson, Tex. 
Elsworth Kehoe Sanders, N. Y. Wingo 
Emerson Key, Ohio Scott, Mich. Woods, Iowa 
Estopinal Kiess, Pa. Scott, Pa. Woodyard 
Fairchild, G. W. Kreider Scully 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 326 Members—a quorum—have 
answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] is reco: 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I will not repeat the statement 
which I submitted to the Speaker and the House which raises 
the question of personal privilege. I will proceed directly to 
the subject in hand, and I trust that I shall not have interrup- 
tions, because it will take me nearly all the allotted time to say 
what I have in mind. I trust you will accord me the attention 
which I believe the subject deserves. 

Mr. Speaker, during the stress of war in June, 1918, the Na- 
tional Security League, a New York corporation, in a bulletin 
published throughout the country said “it ”—the league—“ had 
taken upon itself * * * to prevent the election of incom- 
petent or disloyal men to Congress. * è Work for a Con- 
gress of able men. Organize your district. * * + 
Write us what you have done. The entire membership of 
over 100,000 will be thrown into the campaign for the election of 
a loyal Congress.” The bulletin contained further insinuations 
that the present American Congress is disloyal. 

August 10, 1918, this corporation furnished to the press its 
chart of “acid test” votes in Congress and by direct inference 
purposely charged that over 300 Representatives and 47 States 
were disloyal, followed by the query, “ What are you going to do 
about it?” 

In a September bulletin this corporation furnished a widely 
published statement to the press saying it —the league—“ is 
prosecuting an aggressive nonpartisan campaign in all parts of 
the country to insure the election to Congress of men of demon- 
strated loyalty and ability.” 

September 18 this same corporation sent an insolent question- 
naire to all Representatives in Congress giving 10 days’ time in 
which to answer, and threatening “country-wide publicity.” 
Charges of individual disloyalty will be referred to hereafter, 

During the 1918 primaries and election this corporation “ ag- 
gressively ” worked to defeat its blacklisted Members wherever 
opposition could be aroused, It claims to control a membership 
of over 100,000, “ over 1,000 volunteer speakers cooperating with 
Government authorities in Washington,” and admits an annual 
expense bill of over $1,000,000, with which to crush opposition. 

Eighty per cent of the House has been branded disloyal and 
unpatriotic by this political blackhand corporation, while hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters, irrespective of election or defeat of 
individual Members, have accepted these false and dishonest 
statements as true. To repeat its own query, “ What are you 
going to do about it?” 

On September 23 I called attention of the House to the charges 
of disloyalty made by this New York corporation, which Gen. 
SHERWoop appropriately terms the National Obscurity League,” 
against over 300 Members of this House, and similar charges 
made against 47 of the States, together with evidence of its 
efforts to defeat Representatives in 1918 in an assumed campaign 
to elect a “loyal Congress.” A resolution of investigation was 
briefly discussed at that time. For reasons that will later appear 
efforts to press the resolution for immediate action were with- 
held, but I am addressing the House in support of the same gen- 
eral proposition and on a matter of the highest privilege. I 
fully appreciate my own comparative weakness in challenging 
public slanders issued by this powerful, arrogant corporation 
that boasts of its large membership, great wealth, and potent 
influence throughout the land whereby to destroy all those who 
meet with its disapproval. 

On behalf of proscribed Representatives, I could wish that 
some older and abler Member might challenge charges that re- 
flect upon the patriotism and loyalty of the House and of the 
country. In an abiding consciousness of my own rectitude of 
purpose to fulfill every pledge voiced by the oath of office, and 
in an equally confident belief that this House and this Congress 
has fully met every test of patriotism and every obligation im- 
posed by the great world’s war, I ask your indulgence while 
offering a brief statement in support of my request for an early 
investigation of the National Security League of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, under existing law the country selects its Repre- 
sentatives by popular choice at both the primary and election. 
Responsive directly to the people, the high character of member- 
ship of this body may be measured by that fact. The House is 
representative of the people, and if the people are honest and 
strong, and they generally measure up to their critics, then the 
House is a fair index of those back home who are the real 
government. 

Once all powerful and controlling in national affairs, the coun- 
try has witnessed the coordinate hold on reins of government 
possessed by this legislative body gradually slip away, until 
the Senate, by usurpation of House functions, the judiciary, 
by setting aside legislation, often through a divided court, and 
the Executive, not infrequently by unmistakable command, one 


5 1 have subordinated the House to the position it now 

The powerful press and great business interests of the coun- 
try with growing insistence demand that revenue and other im- 
portant legislation be rewritten by the Senate, so that bills con- 
stitutionally originating in the House are practically nullified 
through limiting to amendment of conference reports and brief 
debates its influence on such legislation. r 

Not one constitutional power has been abrogated by the House, 
or the people whom it most closely represents, through frequent 
elections. Not one legislative function has been abridged by 
that people, but the House of Trumbull, of Madison, and of 
Adams has permitted a marked loss of jurisdiction constitu- 
tionally vested in it by them. This legislative body, once guided 
by the forceful statesmanship of Clay, Calhoun, Stephens of 
Georgia, and Stevens of Pennsylvania, is subordinated in its 
legislative prerogatives through easy custom. The forum made 
famous by Blaine, Garfield, McKinley, and Carlisle, the House 
of Randall, Reed, Cannon, and CLARK, with sole authority to 
impeach and in certain cases even to elect the President himself, 
is shorn of the power and prestige provided by our forefathers 
first of all when drafting the Constitution. 

While Great Britain has watched powers granted under the 
scope of Magna Charta to its “Commons” grow beyond the 
dreams of a single century ago, the people of this country during 
that same period have watched their own popular branch of Gov- 
ernment, through its surrender of legislative rights, become sub- 
ordinated to all others, 

Mr. Speaker, never has this House been more responsive to 
the will of the people than during the notable sixty-fifth session. 
From our distinguished Speaker down to the humblest Member, 
the honest historian will write that average patriotism, ability, 
and industry during these strenuous days of our greatest war 
have fully measured up to the highest standards of the past. 
Supporting to the utmost, practically unanimously for the first 
time in history, all the Executive's recommendations for co- 
operative aid, we have given millions of our best men and over 
fifty billions of our dollars toward the prosecution of the war, 
We have squarely met two great moral and governmental prob- 
lems that confronted the people for a half century—prohibitory 
and equal suffrage legislation, both of which the House by a 
two-thirds vote has submitted to the country. No legislative 
body since the organization of governments has better deserved 
or more justly merited the confidence and trust of the people 
it represented. 

It is not my purpose to offer reasons for loss of prestige and 
power once possessed by the House, for men will differ as to 
cause, however closely they agree as to results, but one cogent 
reason why the House is differently regarded by the country 
than in days of old is because of its easy acquiescence in the 
new order of things. 

In times of peace or war reputable writers and irresponsible 
scribblers, big interests and innumerable little interests, find 
common cause in unrebuked criticism of the House. The in- 
telligence and Justice Departments waste no words or time in 
handling slanderers of the Executive. The judiciary rarely finds 
need to punish for contempt, because the public refuses to per- 
mit the ermine to be dragged in the mire. The Senate reaches 
out with its probe and seizes interests that, cuttlefishlike, be- 
smirch its membership, but the House is the target of ill-natured 
flings, from whatever source, until to-day and during the pend- 
ency of a great war, when its membership loyally joined in the 
support of every measure for carrying on the war, a New York 
corporation “league,” headed by an ex-United States Senator 
and an ex-candidate for the Presidency, has publicly branded 
the House as disloyal and un-American, from its Speaker down 
to and including over 300 Members. 

Why was the House singled out for attack by this New York 
corporation? Why were Mr. Root and Mr. Parker unwilling to 
arouse senatorial anger? Why were they silent over senatorial 
records that are precisely like those of House Members? Why 
does the House permit men, however noted, to libel its member- 
ship under a cloak of “ patriotism"? 

This practice of gross misrepresentation is common. Recently 
a local Washington paper berated Congress editorially day after 
day for enacting war-time prohibition. It openly charged that 
a majority of Representatives were stealthily smuggling liquors 
in back doors of their residences while legislating bone-dry con- 
ditions for the public at large in Washington and elsewhere. 
Such false criticism during times of war held Congress up as a 
parcel of hypocrites without principle or conscience. A short 
time ago the paper that uttered these cohstant and vicious at- 
tacks was disclosed to be financed by brewing interests. The 
motive for the attacks was then understood, but the public only 
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remembers unrebuked charges of double-dealing by Congress and 
an impression that its motives are insincere, 

Stock gambling by Members generally was the gist of Tom 
Lawson's charges, repeated with amplifications by sensational 
newspapers. Proof was submitted that every charge was base- 
less, nnd Lawson's slanders were shown utterly false, but the 
libel against Congress, collectively and individually, was pub- 
lished from one end of the country to the other, and belated truth 
received little attention from the press that carried the libel or 
the humbugged public that believed it. No man was punished, 
no man usually is punished, however false or serious the charge. 

Just and unjust criticisms are regularly voiced against public 
officials, and during times of peace the country is inclined to 
await facts and suspend judgment; but these haye been days of 
sacrifice, individual and national, days when honest, well-bal- 
anced men were no longer of judicial mind and when crazed 
individuals and hysterical temperaments were unable to weigh 
calumny or falsehood, 

Mr. Speaker, when misrepresentations and hypocritical insinu- 
ations are used by a blackmailing New York league for question- 
ing the loyalty and Americanism of 80 per cent of the American 
Congress during critical times of war, when foul libels are pub- 
lished from one end of the country to the other, and when, under 
a cloak of patriotism, these interests endeavor to defeat their 
blacklisted roll of Congressmen, the time has come for Congress 
to haul before the bar of the House those responsible for ma- 
licious slinders and to measure out adequate punishment. [Ap- 
plause.] If charges nre true, if we are disloyal, we have no 
right to sit in this H use. [Applause.] Every Representative, 
whether proscribed or of the 47 perfect patriots accepted by 
these interests, should join in protecting the honor and dignity 
of the House. 

I am proud to be a Member of this honorable body that 
knows no superior but the people. I am jealous of its reputa- 
tion for loyalty. A scene of strong partisanship in times of 
peace, its membership has never failed the President since war 
‘was declared. Practically unanimous in support of every meas- 
ure for the conduct of the war, voting fabulous appropriations 
without means of determining expenditures, giving ungrudg- 
ingly to the limit from the most valued part of the Nation’s 
‘wealth and strength—its manhood—there never has been in 
past history of this or any other country a legislative body 
more united and unselfish in its patriotism than the Sixty-fifth 
Congress. [Applause.] 

In my remarks of September 23 I set forth the character 
of charges made by this New York Security League against 
the membership of the House and its acceptance by hundreds 
of thousands as conclusive proof of disloyalty. The use of the 
charges in many different congressional districts was also 
briefly stated. Speeches by Representatives Cooper of Wiscon- 
sin, MeCuLttovucH, HAYDEN, and others have analyzed and dis- 
closed these false and dishonest “acid tests.“ Briefly stated, 
the notorious New York corporation declared that the loyalty 
of the American Congress must be measured by eight votes 
east in Congress, which were as follows: 

No. 1, March 7, 1916, tabling of the McLemore resolution. 

No. 2, April 18, 1916, Kahn amendment to Military Committee 
bill. 

No. 8, April 18, 1916, Brandegee amendment to military bill. 

No. 4, April 13, 1916, providing for a volunteer reserve under 
Federal control. 

No. 5, June 2, 1916, to recommit naval bill. 

No. 6, March 1, 1917, amendment as to American ships carry- 
ing arms or munitions. All those six amendments or votes 
were before the war. 

No. 7, April 5, 1917, declaration of war. 

No. 8, April 23, 1917, Kahn amendment to conscription bill. 

Of these eight “ acid-test“ votes, six were prior to the decla- 
ration of war. Only one vote, on the Kahn amendment, was 
since the declaration. All the one hundred or more remaining 
measures since war was declared, for raising millions of men 
and billions of dollars, were ignored by this self-constituted 
bunch of “loyalty ” critics. It has been pointed out repeatedly 
that prior to the declaration of war with Germany our Gov- 
ernment was neutral and that violations of treaty provisions 
by different belligerents, however objectionable, were spe- 
cifically challenged only by a declaration of war. Until then 
no act of the Executive or of Congress, however debatable, was 
“disloyal.” Thereafter every vote admittedly was loyal, ex- 
cepting the questioned “ Kahn amendment.” 

The Kahn amendment did not give us conscription, but struck 
from the conscription bill a volunteer provision and took from 
the President the option therein provided of determining when 
to enforce conscription. The Seeurity League dishonestly and 
maliciously misrepresented that vote. Again, the so-called 


Brandegee amendment and other comparatively insignificant 
measures prior to war did not reach in number or amount 5 
per cent of the men or money unanimously voted by the Sixty- 
fifth Congress after war was declared. 

Mr. Speaker, such “acid tests” were never selected to de- 
termine “loyalty.” Why, then, did this New York corporation 
promise “ to elect a loyal Congress”? What kind of a corpora- 
tion determined test votes on loyalty, whieh, if applied to Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Douglas, Greeley, McClellan, Lloyd George, or 
President Wilson, would have barred these men from ever hold- 
ing public office? Testing these “acid tests,” the full absurdity 
appeared when within the past month President Wilson, his 
Cabinet, and all leading members of his party asked for the 
return and reelection of the Democratic Congress, notwithstand- 
ing only four Democratic Representatives passed these “ acid 
tests.“ [Applause.] On the other hand, Roosevelt, Taft, 
Hughes, and practically all other leading Republicans urged 
the reelection of over 200 Republican candidates, 80 per cent 
of whom were blacklisted by Mr. Root's corporation. Not one 
word affecting eight “test” votes or of one “test” vote came 
from the leading men of the country. Not one suggestion of 
disloyalty or un-Americanism of hundreds of candidates pub- 
ligly proscribed by the “security league.” Unless President 
Wilson and his Cabinet and Roosevelt, Taft, and Hughes, all 
foremost Americans, were false to themselves and to their 
country, then the political propaganda against Congress of this 
“patriotic ” league and other political leagues of like character 
is an infamous lie, knowingly uttered for political ends. Prac- 
tieally every leading American so determined when these tests“ 
and “leagues * were ignored. 

In other words, only a fool or knave will contend that several 
comparatively unimportant votes before war rather than 100 
votes after war determines loyalty. Logically, the eight tests 
were a stupid blind. What, then, was the motive of their selec- 
tion by this arrogant bunch of “ loyalists,” compared with whom 
Kaiser Bill and his aids were mere novices? 

These witnesses against Congress first determined what the 
law should be on “loyalty” and then selected eight “ test 
votes“; but in addition to the dual rôle of witnesses and law- 
givers for the trial of the American Congress, these same in- 
terests arrogated to themselves the additional rôles of prose- 
cutor and of judge. Lawgiver, witness, prosecutor, and judge, 
all embraced in one, is this powerful but irresponsible Wall 
Street corporation, which demanded the defeat of the American 
Congress on the most heinous charge ever laid against public 
officials. 

England did not want an election during the war for fear it 
would revive all the unscrupulous graveyard political ghouls of 
whom our “security league” and other camouflaged patriots 
are exhibits, She avoided these political harpies during the 
war by extending the legal life of the present House of Commons 
three years ago. America’s Constitution compelled such elec- 
tions here, and so it became the refuge of every hypocritical lip 
patriot who had a grudge to settle, an ambition to gratify, or a 
secret purpose to further. To these elements in every district 
this New York corporation appealed in carrying out threats to 
defeat its blacklisted Congressmen. 

Mr. Speaker, in its libelous statements given to the press 
Representatives generally were pilloried, including Speaker 
CLARK, leaders KITCHIN, FERRIS, MANN, Moore, Lennoor, Fess, 
and others, and were declared to be un-American, disloyal, or 
Whatever vile insinuation could be carried to the voters’ minds, 
Supported by the promise that this corporation would rescue 
the country by a political campaign for a “loyal Congress.” 
“ Forty-seven ” perfect patriots in the House, like Heinze’s “ 57 
varieties of pickles, were, however, acceptable to the league, of 
whom just a quartette of Democrats, out of 220 Members, or less 
than 2 per cent, were stamped “ O. K.” 

Even the 47 experienced some recent political casualties; but 
my purpose now is to show the significance of omitted legiti- 
mate tests by these same interests. The first real fight after 
war was declared came over the first revenue bill, which carried 
the sinews of war, and was passed overwhelmingly on May 23, 
1917. No sensible man claims opposition to that measure was 
disloyal, although the bill was of vital importance to the war. 
The first revenue bill demanded by the President to finance the 
war found 19 of the 47 perfect patriots approved by the league 
voting “nay,” or 40 per cent voted against the first war-reyenue 
bill. On the Lenroot amendment to the revenue bill to increase 
taxes on incomes of $20,000 and more also passed overwhelm- 
ingly, 30 per cent of the opposing vote came from the 47 perfect 
patriots approved by these interests. 

I am not questioning any Member's vote, but am pointing out 
omitted tests. Based on its inquisition chamber “acid tests,” 
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the New York junker corporation next determined that 47 of the 
48 States were disloyal and gave to the press of the country on 
August 10 the following percentages of disloyalty : 

Alabama, 60; Arizona, 62.5; Arkansas,- 55.35; California, 
48:86 ; Colorado, 78.12; Connecticut, 5; Delaware, 12.5; Florida, 
56.24; Georgia, 58.33; Idaho, 43.75; Ilinois, 39.81; Indiana, 
52.88; Iowa, 64.77; Kansas, 62.5; Kentucky, 60.23; Louisiana, 
45.31; Maine, 25; Maryland, 34.61; Minnesota, 68.75; Missis- 
sippi, 60.94; Missouri, 60.15; Montana, 62.5; Nebraska, 75; 
Nevada, 50; New Hampshire, 6.25; New Jersey, 21.87; New 
Mexico, 12.5; New York, 15.11; North Carolina, 56.25; North 
Dakota, 79.16; Ohio, 55.67; Oklahoma, 54.69; Oregon, 20.83; 
Pennsylvania, 31.67; Tennessee, 51.25; Texas, 66.67; Utah, 
$1.25; Vermont, 12.5; Virginia, 47.5; Washington, 37.5; West 
Virginia, 31.25; Wisconsin, 70.45; Wyoming, 75. 

Presumably 90 per cent of the House membership standing for 
reclection and opposed by the. New York Security League 
weathered the storm on November 5, but a few strong public men 
in close districts were defeated by such poisonous misrepresen- 
tation as I have described and victorious Members are left under 
suspicion. The “tests” and methods have been shown to be 
hypocritical, and brief reference to patriots responsible for such 
wholesale slanders may be somewhat enlightening. 

The New York Junker Security League Corporation is re- 
puted to be a creature of Wall Street, supporting big-business 
dreams of national expansion, wherein our Government is to 
encompass the world in its commercial grasp backed by its 
own plan or scheme of universal compulsory military training, 
irrespective of peace terms. A great military and naval estab- 
lishment of several hundred thousand men or more may be nec- 
essary to police other countries from Russia and China to 
Mexico, and from Patagonia to Panama and to the Philippines. 
Powerful interests are not adverse to this program, interests 
that oppose any league of nations or gradual international dis- 
armament or open diplomacy. An investigation will disclose 
their relations, if any, to this New York corporation that charges 
the American Congress individually and collectively with crimes 
of treasonable proportions. 

Mr. Speaker, the “ Security League, Incorporated,” was organ- 
ized about 1914 and at once became the self-constituted guardian 
of our liberties and autocratic judge of our patriotism. As set 
forth in a speech of September 23, its leading sponsors are Elihu 
Root and Alton B. Parker, of New York City. At the last an- 
nual meeting, held May 8, 1918, a2 Colonel“ Lydecker presented 
a list of 60 people, including himself, for officers, directors, and 
“committeemen far and wide,” which list was accepted without 
opposition. Elihu Root was named “ honorary president,” and 
Alton B. Parker “honorary vice president.” 

S. S. Menken, a “Democratic league organizer” of many 
years’ experience, was named“ president,” a position he had held 
since 1914. In June, 1918, according to the press, the resigna- 
tion ef Menken was demanded by the league because of his 
public commendation of William R. Hearst, of New York. After 
Menken was kicked out by the anti-Hearst interests, Lydecker, a 
member of the executive committee, took Menken’s job. It was 
Lydecker who insolently wrote Speaker CLARK regarding the 
proposed investigation. Taking up the officers of the Security 
League who have attacked the “Joyalty ” of Congress, we first 
have Mr. Elihu Root, honorary president. In a June, 1918, 
league bulletin published throughout the country is the state- 
ment, The entire force of the league's 281 branches and its mem- 
bership of over 100,000 patriotic Americans will be thrown into 
this campaign for the election of a ‘loyal Congress.’ Elihu 
Root, honorary president, is taking an active part in this cam- 
paign.” In August Mr. Root’s corporation sent broadcast the 
chart of “test” votes, therein condemning the American Con- 
gress and 47 of the 48 States as disloyal. 

Immediately following the recent November election the press 
significantly announced Elihu Root would be chief counsel and 
legislative agent for all the railways of the country, with $17,- 
000,000,000 at stake, in the most gigantic legal and business 
deal ever known—the return of railways to private ownership. 
A pliable or obdurate Sixty-sixth Congress will determine ques- 
tions of disposition and of terms. Coincidentally, all leading 
‘officials of the Security League Corporation are noted corporation 
lawyers. Coincidentally, single members of the“ league's ex- 
ecutive committee are on the directorates of a dozen or more 
large railway systems. Coincidentally, politically patriotic 
leagues in 1918 were largely officered and financed by big-busi- 
ness interests. Coincidentally, many candidates for Congress 
of such interests had notoriously ossified and reactionary rec- 
ords. With billions of dollars in issue, such Representatives 
might be of undoubted aid during the Sixty-sixth Congress in 
unscrambling railway interests, according to the views of those 
instrumental in such elections. £ 
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I will not discuss the inglorious failure of the Russian Com- 
mission or millions of dollars loaned by the United States to a 
paper Russian Government after Root’s unpublished report was 
received. Matters of personal patriotic or unpatriotic records 
are also trivial. The country knows that after this Security 
League corporation headed by Mr. Root put forth its hypocriti- 
cal acid tests and “aggressively” tried to defeat blacklisted 
Members, President Wilson, ex-Presidents Taft and Roosevelt, 
Mr. Hughes, and many other leading men ignored so-called 
loyalty tests and urged reelection of many proscribed Members. 
Why did Mr. Root and his associates lodge the infamous charge 
of disloyalty against scores of Representatives, a charge re- 
pudiated by the country? 

Alton B. Parker is “vice president” of this New York cor- 
poration. His hold on public attention was first gained in 1904, 
when he was defeated by over two and one-half million votes 
because of alleged subserviency to Wall Street. Mr. Parker’s 
patriotic efforts do not occupy any pages of past history. In 
this particular he emulates Mr. Root, but as a champion of pre- 
paredness Mr. Parker is brought out from obscurity when, 
standing on a platform for the Presidency in 1904, he publicly 
demanded “a reduction of the American Army and Army ex- 
penditures.” In 1904 our total forces throughout the world 
numbered 64,264 officers and men, of whom only a handful were 
in this country fit for real military service. That small number 
Mr. Parker demanded should be reduced. This year he was 
trying to defeat a Congress that unanimously supported every 
measure for carrying on the war, reaching millions of men and 
over fifty billions of dollars in the aggregate, while the last 
famous utterance of Mr. Parker, a new apostle of preparedness 
and patriotism, was for a reduction of our Army and of Army 
expenditures, then reaching less than 2 per cent of those we pro- 
vided. What, then, was Mr. Parker's real purpose in denouncing 
800 Representatives of the American Congress as disloyal? 

Next we reach Lydecker, of suggestive name, another resi- 
dent of the Security League, who was given Menken's joo. In 
the only red book of blue blood treasured by the aristocracy of 
America, Who's Who,” Lydecker says of himself he is a lawyer 
engaged in “corporation work, will contests, administration of 
estates, reference, and counsel duties.” Innate modesty prevents 
any further flamboyant free advertisements of his self-confessed 
qualifications, but Lydecker’s corporation work harmonizes with 
recognized legal services of the honorary president and vice 
president, who jointly compose a small army of home-guard 
corporation counsel. In the list of American immortals found 
in“ Who's Who,“ 1916-17, page 1531, is a eulogy of Lydecker " 
written by Lydecker. He says he is “a Democrat,” therefore a 
follower of Menken, but a hidden mystery is there revealed. 

“Twenty-eight tons“ of league literature and boiler plate 
carried free by the press of the country contain fulsome eulogies, 
pictures, and propaganda, with “ Col.” Lydecker, a fierce, mili- 
tary-looking man, generously occupying the center and all four 
corners of the boiler plate. So frequently has he been presente 
as a “kernel” that the close proximity of a nut was certain, 
but “ Who’s Who” says that Lydecker is no “colonel” at all. 
Years ago Lydecker was a major in the New York Militia, but 
during the Spanish-American War, apparently, he ducked war 
service and bravely hung close to dear old Broadway until war 
was over. 

Answering Lydecker’s malicious personal libel, incidentally 
I raised a company of ex-National Guardsmen for that same 
war and tendered it to the governor of Wisconsin for immedi- 
ate oversea service. After many years’ service in the Regular 
Army and State National Guard, when resigning as judge advo- 
cate of Wisconsin later in life, all military titles, including that 
of colonel, were surrendered. My father served three and a half 
years to save the Union. My son, still in France with the 
Thirty-second Division of Les Terribles,” fought at Chateau- 
Thierry, while Lydecker from his New York office was fixing 
loyalty tests for the American Congress. [Applause.] 

The New York press of November 17, 1918, says “ Col. Charles 
E. Lydecker and his league have seven broad principles which 
the league has mapped out for itself,” the first being “ to urge a 
just and careful peace treaty,” and so forth. While framing the 
greatest treaty of all the ages, President Wilson, Lloyd-George 
Clemenceau, and all world peace delegates, together with the Sen- 
ate that confirms treaties, one and all may depend upon Ly- 
decker’s aid in avoiding international carelessness for, accord- 
ing to Lydecker's bulletin, he also will “ urge a just and careful 
peace treaty.” Thank God for Lydecker—and Charlie Chaplin. 
(Laughter. ] 

Lydecker says in Who's Who” he wrote a “ Monograph on 
Militia,” and so got into the“ Navy League” before that league 
was foundered by Secretary Daniels. Who's Who” also says 
modestly Lydecker was a “founder of the National Security 


League.” -Lydecker, once a major of milish,” and now colonel 
of the obscurity league, declared 300 Representatives disloyal, 
including our colleague, Gen. SHERWOOD; yet SHERWOOD won 
his shoulder straps fighting his way to the top in 40 battles 
[appiause], while Lydecker apparently ducked one real chance 
to fight and never had, any military title or public office of mo- 
ment in his life. [Applause.] Now, our imitation major“ 
crowds President Wilson a close second in space covered in 
“Who's Who.” Like senators of 12 centuries ago, it well may 
be asked, Upon what meat doth this our major feed that he 
has grown so great?“ Sir Joseph Porter, of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “ Pinafore,” comes to life in this You-know-me-Mabel ” 
militia rookie, who “polished up his buttons so care-ful-lie 
that now he’s the ruler of the Nation's loyaltee.” 

Wearing a gobbler strut and borrowed peacock feathers, this 
rare bird wrote impertinently to Speaker CLARK he would fly to 
Washington when needed. By all means have Lydecker brought 
along together with his frayed militia feathers and frumpery, 
but any investigation that fails to include the real actors now 
behind the scenes will be the play of Hamlet with the Dane and 
ghost left out. 

It is not my purpose to discuss different agents of the “ league,” 
some of whom are caustic writers; but two or three are noted 
whose pictures generally grace “ 28 tons of boiler plate ” printed 

in 1,400 papers“ throughout the country. Among these Claude 
Van Tyne is a conspicuous member. A corporation cook of 
canned patriotism, Claude Van Tyne is the Dick Deadeye of this 
Pinafore crew. 

Van Tyne, director of the Security League’s “ educational bu- 
reau,” gave to the press a scurrilous attack on the Committee 
on Public Information, charging that its chairman heartily rec- 
ommended a book about the war. Van Tyne's poisonous inquiry 
followed, “Is he a safe man to occupy the position he does so 
potent for the good or ill of our cause?” Creel’s answer to 
Lydecker, of September 30, 1918, declares Van Tyne's attack is 
“ dishonest and indecent.” I hold no brief for Mr. Creel, but 
Congress is interested in Van Tyne, whose league protects “ our 
cause” against a disloyal Congress and against other disloyal 
public officials. 

An editorial from The Nation thus sizes him up: 

As for Prof. Van 8 75 what is to be thought of a scholar who not 
only aids and abets the cowardly attack but allows himself to garble 
and misquote printed statements upon which the attack is based? 

Claude Van Tyne in a half column of Who's Who” gives a 
thrilling account of several exciting bicycle and canoe trips he 
has survived, and also says he once wrote a book entitled “ The 
Loyalists of the American Revolution.” Therein he claims 
the Tories of the Revolution were real “ loyalists,” just as his 
associated Wall Street Tories now claim to be the real loyalists, 

I quote briefly from his book: 

The banishment or death of these conservative and respectable 
Americans (Tories) is a tragedy but rarely paralleled in the history of 
the world; * driven into exile or deprived of the political 
and social finite because of an unremitting intolerance. 

Many Tories loved America with a sincerity not surpassed by 
the most high-minded Whigs. Though posterity has not awarded 
them the name, it may wisely concede to them the character of 
the “ patriot.” The “tragedy” of the Tories, “ unremitting in- 
tolerance” of Washington, Adams, and other patriots against 
Van Tyne's Tory “ patriots of 1776 excites his criticism. 

Claude Van Tyne writes of John Adams, one of the pillars of 
the Revolution: 

We see the folly of John Adams's theory. of the creation of the Loy- 
alist Party. Had Adams spoken “ * he would have shown a 
better grasp on the true state of iatri 

These are gems from Van Tyne. In Webster's wonderful 
eulogy on John Adams's influence on the Republic, America’s 
leading statesman summed it up with Websterian power and 
force: “Adams spoke onward, right onward.” Thomas Jéffer- 
son declared John Adams was our “Colossus both of thought 
and expression.” Yet Van Tyne grasps where he says the giant 
Adams failed. Colossal egotism, thou art indeed Tyney. This 
modest Security League Solomon easily disposes of Gen. Charles 
Lee thus: 

Charles Lee, who at this time posed before the credulous colonists as 
a military genius and whose sententious piety glowed most brightly 
when his zeal was most hypocritical. 

Mr. Speaker, great men with direct knowledge and pigmies 
without may differ in estimates, as shown by George Washing- 
ton’s letter of that period, which says regarding Lee: 

He is the first in militar: 
whole Army. He is eee r e. * Toe 
gratulate my countrymen on his appointment. 

Claude’s own book on Tory “ loyalists” again says: “ Every 
attempt to enforce an unpopular law or any real or rumored 
approach of the British forces was enough to make every secret 
Tory alert and eager to overthrow his Whig oppressors. The 
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of mind of this Security League’s colossal egotist. 


latter were only too well aware of the unstable nature of their 
Many similar extracts evidence the trend 
The Ameri- 
can people have not forgotten the sacrifice of our forefathers 
and do not accept Van Tyne's opinion regarding John Adams's 
“lack of grasp” or of “credulous colonists,’ including Wash- 
ington, or the “ sententious piety and “ hyprocritical zeal” of 
Gen, Charles Lee, whatever his shortcomings, or of the “ tyran- 
nical power” of Washington, Henry, and other “ Whig op- 
pressors ” of that day. However, it remained for Van Tyne to 
discover Tories were the real “ patriots,” occupying positions 
so potent“ for good or ill of our “ cause.” 

Another Security League educational director“ and corpora- 
tion cook of canned patriotism is Buttercup R. McNutt McElroy, 
whose name parted in the middle and position as bumboat 
woman of this modern Pinafore crew will not be challenged. R. 
MeNutt is a strange composite of Don Quixote and the windmill. 
On April 6, 1918, he was sent out as a missionary by this Se- 
curity League corporation of New York to the wilderness of 
Wisconsin in a desperate effort to save the old Badger State 
from wandering Indian and German tribes. 

McNutt talked in Madison to university students, and then he 
returned to New York City, where he immediately hunted up a 
newspaper reporter, true to league instincts, and gave his impres- 
sions of the wild West. He said, back in New York, that while 
orating in Madison he was received with inattention, and so 
he “deliberately insulted them and called them a bunch of 
damned traitors.” This is McNutt’s statement—in New York. 
Fortunately no one in Madison heard McNutt, whose name 
explains matters, otherwise he would have been ducked in the 
lake on April 6 by rain-soaked students, who are no respecters 
of persons when “ deliberately insulted.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Wisconsin University, second to none in 
learning or patriotism in the country [applause], sent to France 
over 1,500 students, in addition to several thousand alumni, 
fighting for our flag. Wisconsin has had 115,000 men in military 
service and furnished three regiments of the Thirty-second Divi- 
sion that won the title of “ Les Terribles ” from the French for 
their bravery in battle. [Applause.] These are the people 
McNutt insulted when he reached a safe distance, According 
to his extravagant eulogy of himself, in Who's Who,“ McNutt 
was once in a training camp at Plattsburg, but never got nearer 
than 3,000 miles of the French battle line. [Applause.] Like 
all other “ league ” patriots, he stayed by his “ security ” fireside, 
{Laughter.] 

Returning to the Madison incident, the undisputed facts, sup- 
ported by statements of many reputable men sitting on the same 
platform, show that on April 6, 1918, several hundred cold, 
rein-soaked students were kept for over an hour while patriot 
McNutt read a long, tedious, sophomoric effort. 

His talk passed without incident. Not until he reached a 
New York reporter, over 1,000 miles away, did he “ deliberately 
insult ” his audience or call the students a “bunch of damned 
traitors ” for their lack of appreciation. A statement was pre- 
pared on behalf of the university by Chief Justice Winslow, a 
jurist of high standing in the country; President Charles R. 
Van Hise, one of America’s leading educators; and Dean Birge, 
all joining in a report, submitted with a large volume of testi- 
mony, setting forth substantially that Robert McNutt McElroy 
first committed an asinine act in saying to a New York re- 
porter that he “ deliberately insulted ” an audience he was per- 
mitted to address; second, he deliberately falsified the facts 
according to hundreds of people present; and, third, he ma- 
liciously refused to correct his false statements which were 
later approved by the libellous New York “security” league. 
Nothing fixes dishonest and unpardonable methods more than 
a statement issued by its officers based on McNutt’s unsup- 
ported word that they indorsed MeNutt’s report “without 
qualification” and as “absolutely exact.” 

Lieut. Litchfield West, executive secretary of the Pinafore 
crew outfit, is an old salt, according to “ Whos Who,” belong- 
ing to several Washington golf clubs before he struck a 
patriotic job in New York. [Laughter.] His military title was 
gained on the staff of a Washington paper and his record as a 
conspicuous Washington lobbyist merits special investigation 
when the small fry of this $1,200,000 annual expense crew is 
probed. I wish I could repeat what has been told me within 
the hour on this floor about this man. I can not state it here, 
but if it is true it ought to stamp him foreyer as a man of more 
than doubtful reputation. Lloyd Taylor, another “ chair- 
man,” wrote every individual Member November 28, several 
days ago, demanding “ views at the present time” on compul- 
sory military training. Lloyd and Claude and McNutt and 
Orth and the major are keeping strict tab on the American 
Congress, Who foots their bills, and why? 
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Charles D. Orth, “ chairman of the congressional committee,” 
is a commission man and “importer,” the nearest to a military 
commission he has come, and while a handler of cold-storage 
goods and director in oil corporations with foreign connections, 
Orth was selected to send insolent letters to Congressmen. Orth 
greased the way for a “loyal Congress,“ commanded the Ameri- 
can Congress to report to him within 10 days as to its indi- 
vidual qualifications for Congress and its opinions and aspira- 
tions, under threatened penalty of league condemnations and 
of widespread publicity.” Members of Congress are curious 
to see this pompous oil peddler at close range. [Laughter.] 
Other patriots appear on the security league executive staff 
whose innumerable corporate connections are certain to be kept 
in mind when fixing standards of “loyalty.” 

From blue-sky land companies to Skyland Sox, incorporated; 
from alkali and apollinaris water corporations to sugar beets 
and copper and cotton oil that are listed among war profiteers; 
from rosin and oil to western chemical, western power, and 
waterproofing corporations; from directorships on a score of 
railways, United States steel, and insurance corporations to 
real and on-paper mining companies in this and other countries; 
all these will be fruitful subjects for a probe when the home 
guard of the security league, incorporated, answers roll call. 

Brief illustrations noted indicate the league's bombast and 
cowardly innuendo when the false libellous “chart” on the 
American Congress was given to the press. 

So, too, Van Tyne rushed to the newspapers with his false 
screed on Creel. Again, McElroy hotfooted to the newspapers 
with his false and wicked libel on the University of Wisconsin, 
and in like manner Lydecker first gave to the press his open 
jetter addressed to Speaker Crarx. Childlike he petulently 
and maliciously said I was “a pacifist or worse.” Anyone 
who resents the cowardly, underhanded attacks of these men, 
whether made on Congress or upon individuals, is a target for 
poisoned arrows and branded by this vicious group of irre- 
sponsibles as disloyal, 

Mr. Speaker, my own record of military and patriotic service 
is not now important, and yet may not suffer by comparison 
with any of the blustering bunch of league egotists, but it is 
the “league” and not Congress that now requires the probe. 
Its operations and excuse for existence will be of interest to 
the public that for many weeks has been surfeited with “28 
tons“ of bombastic boiler-plate “literature.” Lectures, boiler 
plate, and loyalty” are its watchwords. Not one-tenth of 1 
per cent of all our millions of soldiers in France or on the 
seas or in American camps, or of the citizenship of the country 
generally, ever heard of a security league corporation lecturer 
or waded through a paragraph of its 28 tons of boiler-plate 
literature “printed in 1,400 papers.” While recognized in- 
fluences have helped chrystallize public sentiment in the coun- 
try, patriotism and sacrifice, individual and national, are in- 
herent in our people, who courageously but silently serve, leav- 
ing extravagant flag waving and canned loyalty essays to such 
leagues. Of insignificant value, as a promoter of patriotism, 
no organization in the country has given more distinct aid and 
comfort to the enemy than this New York corporation, which 
has published to the world the infamous charge that the 
American Congress is disloyal. Prating of patriotism, the cor- 
poration furnished to the country a striking evidence of irre- 
sponsible abuse of public men and of disloyalty to a common 
Government in which all live and serve. 

In a remarkable pamphlet from the pen of a remarkably 
frank man of nation-wide note, Congress is advised that in 
America we have “our military imperialists, our banking im- 
Derlalists, our political imperialists, our munition-making im- 
perialists, our nationalist imperialists, our security leagues and 
Navy leagues, just like Germany’s; and all of them have this 
in common: From the war they desire results quite other than 
those sought by the people who did the fighting.” 

Congress is entitled to know what interests and what indi- 
viduals stand behind these men, what real purpose is covered 
up by over $1,000,000 in annual expenditures and 28 tons of 
boiler-plate patriotic camouflage, and what punishment can be 
awarded public-character assassins, who more than all other 
agencies in the country combined have sought to foment dis- 
trust, discord, and division among our people and to excite 
the suspicion of the world against our public officials. The 
country asks for the facts and, so far as lies in its power, 
Congress should furnish them. 

I quote from a letter dated New York, October 12, 1918, from 
á business man of that city, whose grasp of public questions 
and keen observations of men and conditions greatly impressed 
me upon our first meeting in New Orleans, and thereafter in 
this city and elsewhere. He travels every year throughout the 


country, from New York to San Francisco, and covers nearly 
every State in his travels. A letter from his business office on 
“Wall Street,” within the shadow of the Subtreasury Building, 
of less than 30 days ago, reads: “ Your last resolution has 
surely stirred up the country. * * * In my wide travels 
throughout the United States I have met men in the smokers, 
lobbies, and diners of the so-called ‘Security League. 
Without exception I have found them undemocratic, always 
fearing the ‘masses,’ and afraid of ‘popular rule. When- 
ever I met one of these gentlemen I was reminded of Russian 
‘chinoviks’ and Prussian Junker. Without exception they 
were narrow-minded and, furthermore, they never impressed 
me with sincerity. This ‘disloyalty’ issue of theirs already, 
has its reaction. The American plain people are wise to them. 
I spoke to farmers from your own State, as well as those from 
Utah, Nebraska, Dakotas, Iowa, Illinois, and New Vork. I 
spoke to workingmen all over the country. The general im- 
pression is gathered that this loyalty and patiotism issue is 
terribly abused for selfish reasons, and the suspicion falls 
heavier on the accuser than on the accused.” 

Even some business men on Wall Street are growing “wise “ 
to these self-annointed patriots. 

A letter received from a soldier at the front dated November 
1 says: 

The National Security League and similar leagues are not receiving 
much attention from the boys that are lying up here a couple of miles 
in the shell holes hoping to God the next one“ isn’t a direct hit. 
They want this war over, and they are watching the men that are 
supporting them and getting the food up to the line and getting their 
1 allotment of cartridges. 
aren't heard of much. 

Mr. Speaker, it can not fairly be charged I have personal 
grievance against this league, except in common with my col- 
leagues, who would draw the fangs of a venomous snake that 
strikes without warning. Although its poison was spread 
through my district in advance and alienated some friends, I de- 
feated the only “ loyalist” candidate by nearly two to one in the 
primary, and in the recent election my majority of over 15,000 
votes out of 19,000 votes cast was the highest ever given in that 
district. [Applause.] This verdict was rendered by a con- 
stituency whose patriotism and intelligence is unimpeachable, 
whose boys at Chateau-Thierry, after losing 60 per cent of 
their effectives in killed, wounded, or missing, won their battle 
against the defeated shock troops of the Kaiser. [Applause.] I 
am proud of the confidence of that people, and now that the 
purpose of investigation can not be charged to efforts to in- 
fluence the election, now when the House can probe deliberately, 
let this “league” make good before the country. 

What more need be offered in support of an investigation than 
facts I have presented to you, showing a small coterie of un- 
scrupulous men, acting under a libel-proof corporate name, have 
challenged the patriotism of hundreds of Representatives and 
of 47 States. Giving dishonest, widespread publicity to“ wrong 
votes” on war and against preparedness, their query sent into 
congressional districts of those marked for sacrifice was “ what 
are you going to do about it?“ This challenge of the patriot- 
ism of the people was expected to and did influence tens of 
thousands, who did not question false “ acid tests“ offered by a 
“ security league,” and when followed by flamboyant announce- 
ments that a campaign would be waged for a “loyal Congress“ 
the disloyalty charge was widely accepted by many men. Capi- 
talized by ambitious candidates, political opportunists, and per- 
sonal enemies, these infamous charges resulted in bitter cam- 
paigns and defeats of high-minded, patriotic Representatives in 
close districts, who are branded for life as disloyal men. 

Heretofore I offered a resolution proposing an investigation 
be held by the Judiciary Committee. Because of the liberty- 
loan campaign and following general election I was advised not 
to press the investigation. For that reason no hearings have been 
asked nor held and no steps taken other than data collected, which 
will be presented to the proper committee. On advice of differ- 
ent Members and without questioning the earnest efforts of a 
regular committee it has been urged that a small committee, 
composed of Members appointed by the Speaker selected for 
this special work, would be able to give time and investigation 
to charges submitted, not practicable with a large committee 
having other responsible and regular duties. Committee quo- 
rums and direct procedure might best be served by a small 
special committee, and for that reason I have offered a more 
comprehensive resolution of investigation to include the “ Se- 
curity League” and other so-called patriotic organizations that 
were active in the recent congressional campaign. To that end 
I have asked for a special committee of nine members, possessed 
with powers similar to those held by the committee that probed 


The superpatriots and grand-stand artists 


1918. 
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the St. Louis riots, to be appointed by the Speaker, to conduct 
this investigation. I trust the House will support the resolution. 

Questions of power of the House to act and of precedents have 
been considered. It may be said that if no precedents are had 
whereby to investigate wholesale charges of disloyalty lodged 
against a majority of the Members of this House by an organiza- 
tion that has libeled prominent men and public officials from 
one end of the country to the other, a slandering corporation 
compared to which Lawson is a child in arms, then it is time 
that the House makes precedents or that we abdicate the posi- 
tions we now hold. 

Charges of disloyalty at any time can not be lightly made, and 
when made in trying times of war such charges must be investi- 
gated, and if proven untrue the libeler should be punished. Un- 
less we vote to purge ourselves of the charge by bringing before 
us those who have laid the indictment we may well be subject to 
public distrust. Are we untrue to our oaths of office and to our 
country? <A slanderous New York corporation has so charged. 
Are we cringing politicians, influenced solely by policy? These 
contemptible lip loyalists so advertise us to the country. Are we 
afraid to face political black hands who traduce us? Judged by 
unchallenged misrepresentation they must so believe. Are we 
prepared to meet our accusers and test out the testers? Our 
action here will be the answer. 

Collateral questions regarding the composition of the“ league,” 
its purposes and activities, how financed, and whether, as alleged, 
it is a $1,200,000 annual bombastic self-exploitation organization 
are all unimportant matters compared with the one specific 
charge that a majority of Congress is disloyal. No precedent 
need be asked in compelling the presence of witnesses who haye 
so declared. In asking for an investigation I make the following 
specific charges, which, I believe, can be substantiated by a 
thorough probe. 

Mr. Speaker, I charge that the National Security League, a 
New York corporation, as organized, is used as a convenient 
cloak for lawless libelous attacks on public men without result- 
ing financial responsibility or accountability, and that the name 
of “ National Security“ was selected in an effort to invite public 
confidence in the propaganda and activities of its organizers, 

That such corporation alleges it is organized with 38 State 
branches,” a “ membership of over 100,000, including 200 branches 
in cities and towns,“ a speakers’ bureau “of 1,000 volunteer 
speakers cooperating with Government authorities in Washing- 
ton,” a weekly “editorial news and cartoon publicity service 
supplied to 1,400 newspapers,” has supplied “ nearly 30,000,000 
pieces ” of “ war literature.“ and “has placed 250,000 war maps 
in schoolrooms throughout the country,” that this league has 
supplied “over 28 tons of literature and boiler-plate matter,” 
and has an admitted annual expense bill of $1,200,000 per annum, 
all of which is evidence of the unrestrained power and influence 
possessed by the corporation's officers and agents. 

That said corporation selected eight votes or measures before 
Congress, only one since the declaration of war, and caused to 
be published broadcast throughout the country a false statement 
that such votes were a test of loyalty and Americanism. 

That said corporation, while falsely representing the character 
and effect of votes, urged the people of the country to defeat 
approximately 300 Representatives in Congress, whom it has 
politically blacklisted as disloyal, and that pursuant to such 
recommendation its agents went into different districts during 
the 1918 campaign to aid in the defeat of proscribed Congress- 
men. 

That said corporation further caused to be published through- 
out the country a list of 47 States, which were declared to be 
wrong, un-American, or disloyal, according to percentages based 
apon the votes in Congress cast by Representatives from such 

states, 

That in its June, 1918, bulletin said corporation published a 
statement saying— 

The league is planning nonpartisan cooperation with the Democratic 
and. Repu lican congressional campaign Sanr Nen to support the war, 

The entire force of the league's 281 branches and its mem- 
bership of over 100,000 patriotic American citizens will be thrown into 
this campaign for the election of a loyal Congress. 

That said corporation, by the use of money, letters, telegrams, 
pamphlets, literature, its officers and agents, directly and through 
associated leagues, entered into the political campaigns of 1918 
and actively attempted to defeat for renomination and election 
Representatives in Congress who had been publicly branded by 
it as disloyal and un-American. 

That no statement of contributions or expenditures used in 
efforts to defeat Representatives has been filed with the Clerk 
of the House by said corporation, under the Federal corrupt- 
practices act, and no statement of activities of the league or of 
its contributions or expenditures for political purposes have been 
filed under laws of the several States. 


That, according to “league literature,’ Elihu Root, Alton 
Parker, and Charles Lydecker, attorneys at law, are officers of 
said corporation and as such officers took active part in the con- 
gressional campaigns of 1918 for the election of a so-called “ loyal 
Congress“ and as such officers are directly responsible for the 
publication and circulation of charges made against the loyalty 
of Representatives in Congress and for efforts to secure the 
defeat of such Representatives. . 

That R. McNutt McElroy, an officer of said corporation, falsely 
and maliciously through the public press libeled the students of 
the University of Wisconsin, many of whom have died in France 
for their country, and in his unprecedented action, after a full 
presentation of the falsity of his charges, he was upheld and in- 
dorsed by the corporation's officers and agents, 

That said corporation has published throughout the country 
that the league has secured and placed on file the names of 44 
Senators and 174 Representatives in Congress who are pledged 
to vote for compulsory military training irrespective of treaty 
provisions hereafter to be signed by the belligerent nations, and 
that such pledges have been secured without regard to terms of 
peace in this war, possibility of a league of nations to enforce 
permanent peace, or international agreement to disarm. 

That the said corporation has published many tons of propa- 
ganda demanding compulsory military training and during time 
of war inspired unwarranted criticism of the President, Secre- 
tary of War, and of Congress by such campaign and propaganda. 

On information received from brother Representatives in Con- 
gress it is charged, on information and belief, that a thorough 
investigation of public and secret records of the National 
Security League, a New York corporation, will disclose large 
contributions for its support made by business interests known 
as war profiteers and intended for the publication of propa- 
ganda and political legislative business advancement of such 
interests. 

That said league is a powerful irresponsible New York cor- 
poration, arrogant and un-American in its methods, a slan- 
derous libel on the patriotism of our public officials and of our 
citizenship, inimical to the best interests of the country, and 
has done more to create public discord and unwarranted sus- 
picions and a division among a patriotic people than any other 
single agency. 

I submitted the resolution this morning and urged its early 
adoption by the House. [Prolonged applause.] 

This is the resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Members be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House to Investigate and make report as to the officers, 
membership, financial support, expenditures, neral character, activi- 
tles, and purpose of the National Security ague, a corporation of 
New York, and of any other political or patriotic organization, league, 
or association that purports to be organized or engaged in or has been 
directly or Indirectly engaged in the nomination, election, or defeat of 
Representatives in Congress during the year 1918. 

Said committee shall also inquire and ascertain whether charges 
affecting the loyalty of Representatives in Congress have been made 
by such leagues or associations, and if so by whom and upon what 
information, 8 or record, and whether such charges are true; 
and shall ascertain whether such league, leagues, or other organizations 
that may be investigated have complied with the provisions of State 
and Federal laws in the filing of expense accounts; and shall inquire 
and ascertain such other matters concerning said league or leagues or 
other organizations which, in the judgment of such committee, may be 
found proper; and for the purposes aforesaid the agents, clerks, or 
employees of such committee shall have power to demand and receive 
for inspection and use of the committee all books, records, documents, 
and papers whatsoever belonging to such league or the individual mem- 
bers thereof concerning its activities, and the committee shall have 
power to send for papers, books, records, and documents and to enforce 
their appearance and administer oaths, 

Said committee is also hereby authorized and empowered to require 
witnesses to answer all questions propounded by any member thereof 
touching the investigation ordered and require any witnesses called 
before Te to testify fully as to any information in his possession, 
whether in the nature of hearsay testimony or otherwise, at such 
places as it may decide upon, as well as in the city of Washington, 
pursuant to the purpose of this resolution, and shall have the power to 
report at any time. 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
man yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will if I have time; certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man a question. There were eight so-called acid tests, I believe, 
applied by the Security League. In these tests, I think, if I 
correctly recall them—I read them at the time—one was on the 
Kahn amendment on the volunteer system. They put that test, 
but they failed to give the vote of those men who, while they 
voted for the volunteer system, afterwards voted for the selective- 
draft bill on its final passage. > 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. It was a dishonest and miserable mis- 
representation of the record by the Security League, as the new 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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I thank the gentleman 


Senator from Mississippi well implies. 
for the suggestion. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. And again, as I recall, one 
of the acid tests was the Cooper amendment to the armed- 
neutrality bill, but they made no mention of the fact that those 
men who may have voted for the Cooper amendment to the 
armed-neutrality bill, but who finally, on the passage of the 
armed-neutrality bill, voted for it. 

Mr. FREAR, That is equally true, and the gentleman has 
fastened it down completely. That was another deliberate 
falsification of the record by the Security League, as will be 
demonstrated on an investigation. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. And again, if I recall, there 
Was an amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Browning] which they made one of the acid tests 

Mr. FREAR. There was an amendment offered by Mr. Kann 
in the House and by Mr. BRANDEGEE in the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. But Mr. Brownrne offered 
a motion to recommit the naval bill that had been formulated 
by the Naval Committee, and which carried an increased annual 
appropriation of upward of $100,000,000. They applied that as 
a test, while nothing was said at all as to the vote on the final 
passage of the naval bill. 

Mr. FREAR. That is an illustration of the disreputable 
methods of this Security League. The gentleman is again cor- 
- rect about that vote. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. And again, I understand that 
there was another acid test applied, where an amendment was 
offered by Mr. KaHN to the military bill to increase the Regular 
Army, I believe, from 178,000 to 250,000. They applied that as 
the acid test, but said nothing about those who had supported 
an amendment in the same bill that brought into the Federal 
Army the National Guard, comprising approximately 425,000 
men. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman is right about that. And beyond 
that fact it was stated upon the floor by members of the Mili- 
tary Committee that the passage of the Kahn amendment would 
hopelessly confuse at that time the military program which had 
the approval of the President, and also would promote sergeants, 
as I now remember, to pay beyond that received by commis- 
sioned officers. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. I am glad to yield to our distin- 
guished party leader. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will excuse me, because I want 
to get a little information about matters which I ordinarily 
would know about, : 

Mr. FREAR. I shall gladly give it if able to do so. 

Mr. MANN. Owing to the advice of my physicians last 
summer I took no part in the campaign and did not keep track 
of what was going on during that time. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that this league endeavored to influence the 
nomination of Members of Congress? 

Mr. FREAR. It did; directly, in many cases. 

Mr. MANN, And the election of Members of Congress in 
yarious States of the Union? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; it expressly so declares in its literature. 
Directly, in many cases. I have stated this before on the floor, 
and I have evidence of their efforts which will be offered to the 
committee that investigates. 

Mr. MANN. I ask the gentleman for information. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; most assuredly this league did seek to 
influence in many cases. 

Mr. MANN. In the different States? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, yes, indeed, in many States I could name. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
Security League had not made any return of its expenses or re- 
ceipts under the so-called publicity act. 

Mr, FREAR. That is my understanding, unless it has made 
the return very recently. 

Mr. MANN. I have always made the return myself in my 
own case, and I do not remember now that I ever had occasion 
to look up the penal section of that law, but I assume that there 
is some penalty. 

Mr. CALDWELL. One thousand dollars fine and a year in 
jail. 

Mr. FREAR. There certainly is a strong moral obligation 
to port, whether legally imposed or not. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman is correct in what he said, I 
should think that the Department of Justice might very weil 
investigate not only the corporation but the officers of the corpo- 
ration, 

Mr. FREAR. There is a moral obligation, no matter what 
the exact legal obligation is, a matter of possible interpretation, 


touching the investigation ordered and require any wi 


when a league of this kind, with $1,200,000 in its hands, circu- 
lates these anonymous and dishonest statements, attacking the 
loyalty of this Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Because if a political party having a regular 
organization selected in a public manner is required to make 
these returns, an anonymous body created by itself certainly 
ought to be compelled to live up to the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. In the analysis that the gentleman ex- 
pects to place in the Recorp with regard to the eight test votes, 
has the gentleman pointed out the fact that in referring to the 
votes cast the league in its propaganda and literature which 
it sent out absolutely misstated what was before the House? 

Mr. FREAR. I stated that particularly, and called attention 
to the gentleman from Ohio’s remarks made on the floor several 
weeks ago, which were very pertinent, when he analyzed and 
ezposed the malicious misrepresentation of the record by this 
eague. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. For instance, I should like to ask him 
if he called attention to this particular thing: In referring 
to the Kahn amendment, which was an amendment to eliminate 
the volunteer feature of the conscription bill as reported 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; that was the effect. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. This league in referring to the Kahn 
amendment said: 

This amendment provided for the raising by conscription of the neces- 
sary army to give effect to the declaration of war, 

The amendment was nothing of the kind. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman is absolutely correct. ‘The 
statement of the league, in my judgment, was willfully false. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It was an amendment to eliminate the 
volunteer feature. 

Mr. FREAR. That was all. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Therefore the league has misstated the 
facts and has held up to public contempt the Members of this 
body upon a misstatement of the facts. 

Mr. FREAR. Absolutely so; and I am asking for an investi. 
gation to find out who is responsible, and the purpose behind 
the league. Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested to me by sev- 
eral Members during this discussion that I ask unanimous con< 
sent for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What is the resolution? 

Mr. FREAR. I will ask to have it read. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let it be reported, and let us 
see what it is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, is it to be reported or read for 
Information? 

Mr. FREAR. First read for information, 

The SPEAKER. Read for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 464. 


Resolved, That a committee of nine members be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House to investigate and make report as to the officers, 
membership, financial support, nditures, general eter, activi- 
ties, and 1 of the National Security League, a corporation of New 
York, and of any other (political) or patriotic organization, league, or 
association that purports to be organ or engaged in or has been 
directly or indirectly engaged in the nomination, election, or defeat of 
Representatives in Congress during the year 1918. a 

id committee shall also inquire and ascertain whether charges 
affecting the loyalty of Representatives in Congress have been made by. 
such leagues or associations, and if so, by whom and upon what infor- 
mation, e or record, and whether such charges are true; and 
shall ascertain whether such league, leagues, or other organizations that 
may be investigated have complied with the provisions of State and 
Federal laws in the filing of expense accounts; and shall inquire: and 
ascertain such other matters concerning said league or leagues or other 
organizations which in the judgment of such committee may be found 
proper, and for the 3 aforesaid the agents, clerks, or employees 
of such committee shall have power to demand and receive for inspec- 
tion and use of the committee all books, records, documents, and papera 
whatsoever belonging to such league or the individual members thereof 
concerning its activities; and the committee shall have power to send 
for papers, books, records, and documents, and to enforce their appear- 
ance and administer oaths. 

id committee is also hereby authorized and empowered to requira 
witnesses to answer all questions propounded by any member thereof 
ess called before 
it to testify fully as to any information in his possession, whether in 
the nature of hearsay testimony or otherwise, relative to the inquiry 
ordered ; and the committee may hold hearings at such places as it may 
decide upon, as well as in the city of Washington, pursuant to the pure 
pose of this resolution, and shall have the power te report at any time. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—— 


1918. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
withhold that and bring it up to-morrow. 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. Let it go to the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. There will be no objection 
to it. 

Mr. FREAR. Iam perfectly willing, Mr. Speaker, and I with- 
draw my request. It was offered, as stated, at the suggestion of 


several Members during the last few moments. I would prefer | 


to have it regularly acted upon by a committee. 

I append two brief statements, in which u personal request 
was first based. 

Letter from the Security League of New York given to the 
press, as follows: 

KSErTEMBER 23, 1918. 
Hon. Cramp CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sim: Representative FREAR, of Wisconsin, on the floor of the 

Tleuse has 3 asked for an investigation of the National Security 

by the House Judiciary Committee. We welcome any investigu- 
tion deemed proper by your honorable body and will gladly supply the 
fullest information. 

As to the source of the demand for this investigation. it is only 
necessary at the present moment for me to call attention to the fact 
that Mr. Frear voted against the declaration of war, against the 
Kahn amendment, which made possible the selective-draft system, and 
for the McLemore and Cooper amendments, which, it is now admitted, 
yoiced the essence of pacificism, if nothing worst, 

Yours, very truly, 


Also a brief editorial: 


{Extract from New York Tribune of Oct. 1. 1918.] 

It is true that the National Security League bas been denounced in 
Congress. This was done by resentative an, of Wisconsin, whom 
the league opposed for reelection because he had voted against the 
declaration of war and against the Kahn amendment, which was essen- 
tial to the selective draft, and for the notorious McLemore and Cooper 
amendments, thereby failing to siand the “acid test” stipulated for 
by President Wilson. Se much for Expan. 

Tlearst attacks the Nationa! Security League for a similar reason, 
namely, that it has denounced his disloyalty. 


I also append a brief analysis of the eight test votes submitted 
hy the Security League, in which Representative McCertoce on 
October 2 last gives a complete demonstration of the falsity and 
misrepresentations contained in the league’s public chart. This 
chart was given to the press and used as a basis for the charge 
of disloyalty against Representatives, which I have discussed: 


I shall analyze the eight propositions in the order in which they are 
mentioned in the circular. 

“No. 1. The circular says: ‘McLemore resolution, March 7, 1916. 
This resolution was to the effect that American citizens should forego their 
natural, legal, and constitutional rights to travel on the high sear!” 

The McLemore resolution came before the House of Representatives 
nbout one year and one month before the declaration of war. The cir- 
cular marks me as voting wrong“ on the McLemore resolution. It 
does not say what is meant by ‘voting “ wrong,” but attempts by the 
language used te leave the inference that I favored the M ore reso- 
lution. The facts are, as I announced at the time, that I would not 
vote for the McLemore resolution under any circumstances, use I 
was opposed to its provisions, I did not vote for it, but I voted not to 
table ie in order that a full and complete discussion of the subject of 
warning Americah citizens of the dangers of traveling on armed vessels 
of belligerent countries should have had, as the President re- 
quested. Had the McLemore resolution not been tabled, and had it 
come to a direct yote without amendment, I would bave voted against 
it, and I so stated at the time, as the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will show, 
and I so stated in every speech I made during my last campaign. 

“No. 2. The circular says: ‘Kahn amendment to the Hay Army bill, 
March 23. 1916. This amendment sought to increase the Regular Army 
to 178,000 or more, nearly approaching the recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army,” 

No such amendment was ever introduced by Mr. Kaun or anyone else. 
The circular marks me as voting wrong“ on such an amendment, 
which it says was considered over a year before the declaration of war. 

ttee on Military Affairs reported the Hay Army bill unani- 


Crantes E. LYDECKER, President. 


The Com 
mously from the committee, which provided for increasing the Regular 
Army te 140,000, as recommended by the Secretary of During 
the consideration of the bill Mr. Kany, of California, a Republican. 
offered an amendment increasing the number to 220,000, which amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 82 to 155, by tellers, in the committee. 
Before voting on the bill, Mr. Maxx, of Lilinois, asked unanimons con- 
sent for a record yote on the Kahn amendment, which is no doubt the 
amendment the circular is trying to refer to, and the vote was taken 
on the amendment, and it was defeated by 213 to 191. 

The circular evidently approves voting for this amendment. Such a 
vote was an antiadministration vote, as the administration 5 
the bill as reported and was opposed te the amendment, which, it was 
argued on the floor, would hopelessly complicate the Army bill. I voted 
aguinst the amendment, as it was my policy to apport the committee, 
which had inyestigated the requirements and which was backed by 
the War rtment and its experts. 

“No. 3. The circular says I yoted ‘wrong’ on the Brandegee amend- 
ment to the Hay-Chamberlain Army bill, April 18, 1916. This amend- 
ment provided for an of 250,000 as a 140.000.“ 

When the Hay Army bill was returned to the House from the Senate 
on May 8, 1916, almost a year before the declaration of war, objection 
tion of the War Department and the Committee on hillitary, Afairs of 

e War an ? on r 
the House. It was claimed that its fae 
number of very high promotions for Army 
was defeated by a vote of 222 to 141. I voted against the amendment. 
Tho circular approves voting for the amendment, which was voting 
— i the ad ration and the recommendation of the War Depart- 
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“No. 4. The circular says I yoted ‘ wrong’ on * section 56, providing 
= Elica reserve army wholly under Federal control, April 18, 


This amendment was considered almost a year before the declaration 
of war, and was an amendment intended to roy the National Guard 
and State Militia by substituting a volunteer army, composed of not to 
exceed 600 officers and men from each congressional rict. I was 
appealed to by the National Guard of the State of Ohio to oppose this 
amendment. It was contended that our State had spent millions of 
dollars developing the National Guard in Ohio. A large proportion of 
the National Guard of the United States, incinding the Ohio National 
Guard, was on the Mexican border at the time this amendment was con- 
sidered. It was claimed that if this amen nt, known as section 56, 
were adopted, it would complicate the military situation. The President 
vigorously opposed this amendment, and it was known as an antiadmin- 
istration amendment. I voted against the amendment, and the circular 
npprores a vote for the amendment. 

he amendment was defeated hy a vote of 251 to 109 on May 8, 1916 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 7601). The National Guards of the various 
States have furmished close to 500,000 men in the present crisis, trained 
and experienced, and after the splendid record of the Rainbow Division 
the soldiers of which re ent almost eyery State in the Union and 
which is on the battle mt at this very hour rendering conspicuous 
service, of which the whole Nation is proud, I do not belleve that anyone 
need apologize for the destruction of the National Guard. 

No. 5. The ci ar says I voted ‘wreng’ on a motion to recommit 
the naval appropriation bil June 2, 19168.“ This motion was designed 


to Instruct an increase in the Navy beyond what was provided in the 


original bill.” 

The naval appropriation bill of 1916 was taken by the House on 
May 27, 1916, almost a year before the declaration of war (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 8783), providing for increased appropriations for the 
Navy. The bill was reported with the approval of the Navy Department 
after extended investigations by the Committee on Naval Affairs. This 
committee had spent weeks on the bil! with the assistance of the Navy 
officers and experts. The House, in Committee of the Whole, had been 
considering the bill for days, and just as the House was ready to vote on 
its final passage Mr. BROWNING, of New Jersey, moved to recommit the 
bill with instructions to increase the amounts of the various items ap- 
proximately $56,000,000, which meant asking the House to accept with. 
out consideration or explanation changes in the bill, the effect of which 
would have been to destroy the work ef the committee and the Navy 
Department. The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs yigor- 
oy. opposed the motion. It was distinctly an antiadministration 
mo „ and so understood by everybody, and it was defeated. I voted 


against it. The circular approves voting for it. i 
No. 6. The circular says I voted wrong on the Cooper amendment, 
March 1, 1917.“ This amendment was designed to prohibit to Ameri 


was as follows: 

“ Provided, That no ship of American registry, armed in the manner 
aforesaid, shall carry cargo consisting in whole or in part of arms or 
ammunition consigned to a belligerent country or to a citizen thereof.“ 

This amendment was offered to the armed-neutrality bill, for which 
bill I voted. The armed-neutrality bill was intended. necording to state- 
ments made by the President, as the last step toward keeping this coun- 
try out of war. The Cooper amendment proposed that we should not 
arm ships io carry munitions of war to belligerent countrics. Ile argued 
that to arm ships for such a ore was an act ef war. Mr. FLOOD, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, while the Cooper amend- 
ment was being considered. said: . 

1 do not believe that the President intends to convoy merchant ves- 
sels that carry munitions of war or to supply guns and ammunition to 
such vessels. Good international lawyers contend that to convey a 
vessel loaded with arms and ammunition is an unlawful act; that it is 
an act of war.” 

Under the circumstances I voted for the amendment. The amendment 
was defeated, and I then voted for the armed-neutrality bill. 

3 circular says I voted right on the declaration of war 
against Germany, April 5. 1917.“ 7 

I yoted for the declaration of war. f 

No. 8. The circular says I voted “wrong” on the Kahn amend- 
ment to the conscription act. April 23, 1917. This provided for the 
raising by conscription of the necessary army to give effect to the 
declaration of war.” 1 

There never was a more false or misleading statement made than this 
statement, attempting to define the terms of the Kahn amendment. Tho 
Kahn amerdment proposed to strike out the provisions of the conscrip- 
tion bill autho the President to call for volunteers. The con- 
scription bill, reported by the Militery Affairs Committee of the Honse, 
and which was being considered in Committee of the Whole, when tho 
Kahn nmendment was proposed, authorized the raising of an army both 
by Speak dems and by volunteers. Had the volunteer provisions net 
been struck out of the bill we still would bave had con ‘tion and the 
President would have had the additional authority to call for volunteers, 
which the War Department did in fact, under the law. There was no 
propos to my 8 at any time made to eliminate the conscri 

m provisions of the bill. This vicious circular would have people 
believe that those who voted not to strike out the volunteer provisions 
of the bill were against the “to give effect te the decla- 
ration of war.” In other words, everyone who had an idea contrary to 
that of the National Security League is disloyal. 

“I voted for conscription, and I also voted for the provision authorizing 

oosevelt to organize and utilize the hundreds ef thousands of volun- 
teers he had already enrolled who were ready for active service. I be- 
Heved that the President should have the power to cali for volunteers 
if he saw fit to do so, and I therefore voted against the Kahn amend- 
ment, which took that power from him; but it is Interesting to note 
that in 3 8 55 of the hostility of the National Security League to volun- 
teers that volunteers have been accepted by the War Department right 
along in all of the various branches ef the service, and that there are 
now in the service s upon thousands of men who were volum- 
teers and accepted as such. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I ask to what 
committee the resolution put by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
was referred? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair directed the gentleman to put 
the resolution in the basket, and the Chair will refer it to the 
Committee on Rules. 
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i 
PROPERTY OF UNITED STATES IN CHARGE OF THE DOORKEEPER (H. 
l DOC. KO. 1532), 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter transmitting an 
Inventory of all property belonging to the United States in 
charge of the Doorkeeper of the House, which was ordered 
printed and referred to the Committee on Accounts, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. WrxGo, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
for the day, on account of illness, 


SANATORIUM FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
2 0 the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
12917. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Florida moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
2 of the Union for the further consideration of House bill 

17. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
„Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Foster in the 
chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last evening 
general debate had been concluded. The Clerk will now read the 
Dill for amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I observe that this bill is not di- 
vided into sections, Will it be considered by paragraphs, or 
what will be the method in considering it? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I was going to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be read and considered by paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered by paragraphs and not 
by sections. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Boe it enacted, cte., That the United States is authorized to acquire 
-by gift a tract of land suitable for the purpose, of not less than 1,000 
neres, in or adjacent to the city cf Dawson Springs, Hopkins County, 
Ky., or in Caldwell County, Ky., adjacent to the city of Dawson Springs, 
„ or in Christian County, Ky., adjacent to the city of Dawson 
8 rings, Ky., for the purpose of erecting a sanatorium for the treatment 
of persons dischar; from the military and naval forces of the United 
* States and persons who are now or hereafter may be beneficiaries of the 
United States Public Health Service; such sanatorium to be of a 
‘capacity of not less than 500 beds. There is hereby appropriated the 
sum of $1,500, , out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
‘appropriated, for the construction of such sanatorium, including the 
necessary buildings with their appropriate mechanical equipment and 
‘approach work and ronds leading thereto, for the accommodation of 
patients, officers, nurses, attendants, storage, laundries, and live stock, 
with all necessary furniture and equipment for the aboye; and an addi- 
tional sum of $350,000 is hereby appropriated for o ration and main- 
tenance of the same for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 


The following committee amendments were read: : 
Amendment No. 1: In lines 4 and 5, on page 2, strike out the words 
“there is hereby appropriated.” 

Amendment No. 2: In line 4, on page 2, capitalize the letter“ t“ in 
the word the,“ 

Amendment No. 3: In the lines 5 and 6, on page 2, strike out the 
words “ out of any — 1 in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 75 
mud insert in lieu thereof the words “is hereby authorized.” 

Amendment No. 4: In line 13, on page 2, strike out the word “ appro- 
priated ” and insert the word “ authorized.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment I send 
to the desk. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have an amendment to strike out 
the enacting clause of this bill. Does not that have precedence 
over any other amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true. The Chair is under the im- 
pression that the rule is—though the Chair has not looked it up 
Jately—where a bill is being considered by special rule under 
an order of the House a motion to strike out the enacting clause 
is not in order. The Chair would be glad to hear any argument 
or suggestion on the question. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think it is in order at any time. 
However, I have not the precedents, but will look them up. My 
idea in proposing the matter at this time was that if such a 
motion was proper, and if carried, there would be no necessity 
in discussing further amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman would be correct about 
that. 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 


Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 


Mr. MANN. The Chair will recollect that the rule does not 
provide for the consideration of this bill. The rule only pro- 
vides that it shall be in order to move in the House to go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the’ 
consideration of the bill. Of course, that places the bill in the’ 
position that any bill would occupy where a motion was made 
at any time for its consideration in Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule provides for the consideration of 
the bill in Committee of the Whole, but the House must first 
decide to go into the Committee of the Whole by vote. 

Mr. MANN. The rule as printed was amended, and I do not 
know whether the Chair has the rule as adopted. The rule 
printed was not the rule adopted by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The rule provides for the consideration 
of the bill in Committee of the Whole under the five-minute rule 
for amendment. The Chair finds in volume 4 of Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, page 219, section 3215, this statement: 

A special order providing that a bill should be open to amendments 
in Committee of the Whole was held to prevent a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause. On March 26, 1897, the House was in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union considering the bill (H. 
R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the 
sate rp of the United States, under the terms of a special order, which 

roy : 

7 That general debate shall continue on said bill during cach day until 
5 o'clock p. m., and at evening sessions, to which a recess shall be taken, 
to be held from 8 o'clock till 11 o'clock p. m., until and including Thurs- 
day, the 25th of March, unless sooner concluded; that from the con- 
clusion of general debate until the 31st day of March there shall be 
debate upon the said bill by paragraphs, and during this time the bill 
shall be open to amendment as cach paragraph is read, but committee 
amendments to any part of the bil! shall be in order at any time. 

Before the Clerk began the reading of the bill Mr. Samuel W. T. 
Lanham, of Texas, gece to make the motion to strike out the enact- 
ing words of the bill, as provided in Rule XXIII, section T: 

After debate the Chairman held: 

The Chair would like to call the attention of the gentleman from- 
Texas to the reading of the special order under which we are operating. 
„ è > The Chair will hold that under the provislons of the special 
rule under which the committee is now operating the motion of the 
gentleman is not now in order. 

That was the ruling of the Chairman at that time under the 
special rule. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think that ruling was absolutely 
correct but that is not the situation before the committee now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course 

Mr. MANN. There was a rule specifically providing for a cer- 
tain length of time for amendments. Now, this rule we are oper- 
ating under provided first that it should be in order to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
That motion has been carried, and we are in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. The rule provides 
that at the conclusion of such general debate the bill shall be 
considered for amendment under the five-minute rule. As a 
matter of fact, the motion referred to by the Chair under the 
ruling cited apparently was made before the bill was read for 
amendment. Now the bill is being read for amendment, and the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause is an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair ask the gentleman this 
question? This rule provides that this bill shall be considered 
under the five-minute rule for amendment. Now, if the motion 
which the gentleman from Illinois proposes to make, to strike out 
the enacting clause, should prevail, would that give an oppor- 
tunity to consider the bill under the five-minute rule as com- 
pletely as intended by the rule adopted by the House? The 
Chair would like to have the judgment of the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. It does not say anything about that. It is being 
considered for amendment, and if the committee should agree to 
that amendment of course that ends it so far as the committee is 
concerned at the time, unless the House should decide on its 
being reported back to the House that it would not agree to the 
amendment; but the bill is now being read for amendment under 
the rule, and the motion to strike out the enacting clause is an 
amendment like any other amendment, except it takes precedence 
over other amendments. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, with respect 
to the point of order that has been raised I would like to say 
a few words. It is perfectly competent for a special rule to 
provide for the abrogation or modification of any existing rule 
or rules with respect to consideration of a bill in the Committee 
of the Whole. Hence with respect to the consideration of any. 
particular bill, if it is insisted that the rule abrogates any exist- 
ing rule, we should look to the rule itself to ascertain whether 
any such provision of abrogation is found therein. The effect 
of the rule in this case is simply to expedite consideration by 
the Committee of the Whole of this particular bill. The rule 
merely operates to put this bill into the Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of consideration under the five-minute rule, 
The motion to strike out the enacting clause, so far as its par- 
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liamentary effect is concerned, is action. It is a preferential 
amendment. If this committee chooses to vote favorably upon 
the motion, then that is action on the part of the committee. It 
is for the committee to say whether. it will take that action. 
'The bill is before us. It has been expedited in its passage to 
the Committee of the Whole by the force of the rule, and yet 
the rule does not by its terms abrogate any existing rule for the 
consideration of this particular bill in the Committee of the 
Whole. It is still subject to the general rules provided for the 
consideration of a measure of this character in the Committee 
of the Whole. Hence it seems to me that the motion of the 
gentleman is in order whatever may be the action by the com- 

. mittee on the motion itself. The precedent cited by the Chair 
construed the rule affecting the consideration of that particular 
bill. That precedent does not establish any general rule. It 
merely holds that under the rule in that case the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause was not in order at the time it 
was sought to be made. The Chair distinctly declined to say 
that the motion would not be in order at a later stage of the 
consideration of the bill before the committee. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I was recognized for an ament- 
ment which I desired to have read. I had the floor and sub- 
mitted an amendment to the Clerk, and he was just about to 
read the amendment before the question was raised, I ask to 
have that amendment read. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is 
wrong—the parliamentary inquiry is still pending. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the gentleman can not take me off iny 
feet to make that inquiry. I was in the act of presenting the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks really the gentleman 
offered a preferential amendment, and, of course, on a parlia- 
mentary inquiry he would be entitled to have the amendment 
considered first. 

Mr. MANN. He would not be entitled unless he got recog- 
nition. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. The Chair 
thinks that he did recognize the gentleman from Iowa, and the 
gentleman from Illinois rose to a parliamentary inquiry, and the 
Chair submitted this statement as found in Hinds’ Precedents, 
and the Chair thinks, in fairness to the gentleman 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to offer his amendment? 

Mr. MANN. I did not offer an amendment, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause, Mr. Chairman, is in order, There is no 
doubt about it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it in order while I have the floor to present 
an amendment? 

Mr. MANN. It has not been presented. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then who threw the monkey 
wrench into the machinery? 

Mr. MANN. That is the question. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, 
the parliamentary inquiry has been answered, and I now offer a 
preferential amendment—— 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman has not the floor yet. 
| Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. I understood I had. 

Tune CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offered a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Ar. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have my amendment 
read, and then I will yield the floor to the gentleman from 
Illinois. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DOWELL. Page 1, line 3, strike out all of 
7, 8, and line 9 down to and including the word “ Ken- 
in That the 


lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
tucky, and insert lieu thereof the following: United 


States is authorized to acquire by purchase er otherwise a tract of land 
to be selected by the Secretary of the Treasury in either of the States 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, or Texas suitable.” 5 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I make the point of order on 
that amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. What is the point of order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The bill provides they shall 
acquire by gift. The amendment provides the Government shall 
acquire by purchase. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the point of order is not good 
for the reason that the amendment provides that it may be 
acquired by purchase or otherwise. It may be by gift and it 
may be by purchase. = 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOWELL. And that is not the question that is to be 
determined here. It is a question here of establishing a sana- 
torium. That is the question, And the amendment merely re- 


lates to the location of a sanatorium. That is all that the 
amendment undertakes to change. 

Mr. WALSH, Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that the House is 
powerless to strike out in line 1 the word “gift” and insert 
the word “purchase”? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that the gentleman has difficulty in 
keeping his countenance straight in answering that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think any germane amend- 
ment is in order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman think that purchase is 
hot germane to the question involved in this paragraph? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think when the Government 
can acquire a thing by gift it ought to take it in that way. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is not a question of order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, I want to talk seriously 
for a moment to the gentleman. The only purpose that the 
Committee on Rules lad in presenting this rule was to make 
this bill in order under the general rules of the House. The bill 
provides that the Government may acquire by gift. I do not 
think that a proposition to purchase or to authorize the Goy- 
ernment to purchase is germane to a bill that provides for the 
acquirement by gift. Have I answered the gentleman or not? 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DOWELL. You have not answered the question, because 
this bill has for its purpose the securing of land for the pur- 
pose of establishing a sanatorium. That is the purpose of the 
bill. It has no other and different purpose. Now, the Govern- 
ment can establish whatever method it sees fit fo secure the 
land wherever it may secure it aud in a different place from 
that suggested in the bill if it so desires. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, surely; any place can be 
named. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman contend that because a 
proposition is presented that a tract of land may be secured 
by gift that the Congress would be powerless to amend the bill 
and provide for the purchase of a tract of land in another place 
for the purpose for which the bill was introduced? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, sir. X 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In addition to the point of 
order raised by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARBETT], 
I would like to suggest that this amendment comes within a 
number of precedents to the effect that when there is a single 
distinct proposition before the House, that proposition may not 
be amended by the addition of other distinct propositions. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowetr] stated that this was 
a proposition to acquire property by gift or purchase. I do not 
find that Janguage in the bill. This is a proposition to acquire 
certain indicated property by gift. 

Mr, WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman see that this does not 
add to but simply enlarges the field for selection? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But you can not enlarge the 
field for selection without making an addition to the bill. That 
is what I am objecting to. 

Mr. WALSH, If the gentleman would think about it seriously, 
he would not make that contention. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have been thinking about it 
seriously. This is a proposition to which you can not add other 
distinct propositions. It is competent to amend this proposition, 
but not in the fashion proposed. When it is proposed to bring in 
additional States, you are providing for additional action to that 
proposed in the bill. You are not modifying the distinct propo- 
sition submitted. You are adding other and alternative propo- 
sitions. It is the game thing as if it was proposed by amend- 
ment to acquire by gift another site in another State. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter that has been ruled upon so 
often that I do not think it calls for elaborate discussion. I 
simply desire to call the attention of the Chair to a time when 
he was presiding, and when he announced precisely the propo- 
sition that one individual proposition may not be amended by 
another individual proposition even though the two belong to 
the same class, 

Various other chairmen have announced the same principle 
on other occasions, It is not a question of the amendments that 
we would like to propose to this bill, but it is a question of 
what under the precedents we can do in a parliamentary way. 
The inquiry whether the rule precludes consideration of the 
proposed amendment is the only inguiry that we need pursue. 
We have established the boundaries on our power of action in 
the House, and in the Committee of the Whole by the rules, and 
the decisions expounding those rules. There are many prece- 
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cents in point. It has been held that to a bill proposing to 
admit one Territory into the Union, an amendment admitting 
another Territory is not germane. To a bill for the relief of 
one individual, an amendment proposing similar relief for an- 
other is not in order. To a resolution providing a special order 
for one bill, an amendment to include another is not in order. 
To a provision for the extermination of the boll weevil, an 
amendment including the gypsy moth was excluded on a point 
of order. To a provision for a clerk for one committee, an 
amendment for 2 clerk to another committee was held out of 
order. To a bill prohibiting transportation of messages relating 
to dealing in cotton futures, an amendment adding wheat, corn, 
and so forth was held out of order. See as to above Manual of 
Rules, section 778. There are many other and more recent 
decisions all to the same effect, and grounded upon the principle 
that the amendments proposed are not germane. A specific 
subject may not be amended by a provision general in its nature, 
even when of the class of the specific subject. See section 
778, (b). 

This is a proposition to acquire for the Government “by 
gift a tract of land suitable for the purpose of not less than 
1,000 acres in or adjacent to the city of Dawson Springs, Hop- 
kins County, Ky., or in Caldwell County, Ky., adjacent to the 
city of Dawson Springs, Ky., or in Christian County, Ky., ad- 
jacent to the city of Dawson Springs, for the purpose of erecting 
a sanatorium.” It is a distinct proposition to acquire by gift 
certain territory adjacent to Dawson Springs, in the State of 
Kentucky. Whenever you propose to bring in Virginia, or Iowa, 
or any other of the States, what is that but an effort to bring 
in a new, distinct proposition? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman from Virginia was a 
Member of the House at the time a ruling was made to the 
effect that a bill providing for an interoceanic canal by one 
route could be amended by providing a different route. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am familiar with that ruling, 
and I have used that precedent time and time again. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not that the ruling here in point? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. That was a case of stress 
in which a ruling was made for a particular situation, and con- 
trary to the precedents. It has never been followed, so far as 
Tam aware. I have cited that precedent on this floor time and 
time again, in the effort to liberalize the rule of the precedents 
on the matter of germaneness. In my contention that this rule 
should be enlarged and liberalized I have used the very prece- 
dent that the gentleman has cited, but the Chair has uniformly 
disregarded it. There is a great body of precedents confirming 
and supporting the position that I have taken. Some of these 
have been cited. I will refer to another, namely, the ruling as 
to germaneness made in connection with a bill relating to grains 
that was reported by the committee of which the gentleman 
from South Carolina is chairman. In that ruling the Chair 
cited.a great body of precedents, and did not regard the prece- 
dent cited by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do not want to discuss the parliamentary 
phases of the question, but I would like to ask the question: 
Suppose we passed this bill and the people of this territory ad- 
jacent to the city of Dawson Springs, Ky., failed to make the 
gift to the Government of the United States—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Failed to make the gift of the land neces- 
sary on which to construct the sanatorium. Then could the 
Government of the United States proceed with the building of 
this sanatorium? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Decidedly it could not. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that the whole sum and 
substance of this bill is wrapped up in the one proposition of 
enacting legislation in order to enable the Government of the 
United States to accept a gift? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. To do that specific thing, as a 
condition precedent to building a sanatorium. If we can not 
secure that land by gift, then the whole effort to establish this 
1 enterprise fails. That is all there is to this propo- 

on. i 

As I have said, this is purely a question of parliamentary 
law and of precedent, a question of keeping our precedents 
straight. The principle controlling the decision of the point of 
order raised against this amendment is supported by a great 
volume of uniform and accordant decisions. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Chairman, it may not be deemed de- 
sirable to call the Chair’s attention to the proposition just dis- 
cussed by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sauxpus], but if 


the Chair will refer to section 778 of the Manual he will find 
there a precedent on this proposition: 

One Individual propositi f a r 
proposition, even Wong the we Ps ad othe — — rasta Ware 

1t Sees to me right there is probably n precedent clearly in 
point. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, of course the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is in error in contending that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa is attempting 
to substitute another individual proposition, and if he will read 
the amendment offered he will see that there is no such inten- 
tion or purpose in the gentleman’s amendment. This amend- 
ment does not add anything, but it simply provides that instead 
of taking one site at Dawson Springs, in Kentucky, this one 
sanatorium shall be established at one point in one of four 
different States. 

Now, it seems to me that the decision in Hinds’ Precedents, 
section 5909, is on all fours with the situation presented here, 
In that case, as the gentleman from Virginia admitted, it was 
held that to a bill to provide for a canal by one route an amend- 
ment could be offered to construct a canal at another place by 
another route. He states that that precedent has not been 
followed. He will find that it has been followed in several 
different instances, and in one instance in particular, where a 
bill was offered to amend a general law in specific instances, and 
an amendment proposing to repeal the whole law was held 
germane, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think this is 
somewhat analogous to a situation that might arise if we had 
under consideration a public-building bill, and moved to amend 
the bill by providing for another public building in some other 
State? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, of course not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The same principle would apply 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no. ~ 3 

Mr. DOWELL. I can answer the genileman’s question. You 
ean amend the bill by providing that the building shall be 
crected in another place than that designated in the bill. This 
is not for the establishment of another sanatorium, but it is 
for the establishment of the sanatorium provided fer in this 
bill at a different place than that designated in the bill, and! 
that is all there is to this amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. An entirely different location, in a differ- 
ent State? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But that was the canal proposition. It was 
the same canal in a different location, and that was held to be 
germane. I imagine the same water would pass through it. 
1 simply want to direct the attention of the House to the fact 
that that ruling has been followed several times; and knowing 
the disposition of the present occupant of the chair, I know 
that he will not be at all bewildered by an argument that the 
precedent has been established but has not been followed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Saunpers] is almost always logical and accurate, 
but in this particular case it would seem to me that he is 
neither. He has talked about the precedents that he could 
produce. Unfortunately he has not produced any. I should 
be glad to have him furnish them, and I have the book of rules 
in my hand. If he cites any of them, I am quite confident I 
can show a clear and plain distinction, which will be recog- 
nized even by my friend. Having started out wrong, I hope he 
will not finish wrong. The logic of his argument would be 
that if it had been provided in the first place in this bill that 
the building was to be made of brick and somebody should offer 
an amendment that it should be made of wood instead, or that 
it should be made of brick and wood, the amendment would 
not be germane, and therefore would be inadmissible. That 
would be exactly where we would come out. I know of no 
such precedent. I looked over these precedents some time ago. 
I have not had an opportunity to look over them recently, 
but if there is anything that would exclude the amendment of 
my colleague I do not know what it is, and I do not think 
there is any such precedent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to state that this bill now 


before the committee provides for the building of a sanatorium 
at Dawson Springs, Ky., and the land can only be secured at 
Dawson Springs, Ky., by gift. There is no provision in the 
bill saying that this land can be purchased; so that if the 
people of Dawson Springs, Ky., should conclude after the bill 
has become a law that they would not give the Government this 
land, then, in the opinion of the Chair, it would not be possible 
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to establish the sanatorium there without further legislation, 
because it says that it must be acquired by gift and that the 
land can only be secured in that way. The amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Iowa says that this sanatorium 
may be established in either the State of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, or Texas by purchase or otherwise. The Chair begs 
to state that so far as he has been able to ascertain from a 
brief time spent in looking up the precedents this is the only 
one where it was proposed to offer an amendment to give 
away public land, and the Chair at that time held that that 
was not in order. That decision is found in Volume V of Hinds’ 
Precedents, paragraph 5877. The point of order was made on 
January 20, 1859, by Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, and the decision 
Was rendered by Speaker Orr, of South Carolina. 

The Chair believes that the citation made by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] in reference to an amendment 
ndding another territory to a bill providing for one territory 
was not in order applies only indirectly to this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Chair permit an inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the Chair hold that because this pro- 
vides for acquiring title by gift a motion to strike out the first 
paragraph would not be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would not hold that a motion 
to strike out the first paragraph would not be in order. The 
Chair begs to state that, however foolish it may seem, before a 
bill is completed it is not out of order to move to strike out any- 
thing in the bill. The Chair believes, in the view he takes of this 
amendment, that if this bill should pass with this amendment 
in it the Secretary of the Treasury might go to either one of 
these States and if he was unable to secure the land otherwise 
thau by purchase the sanatorium would not be built, and then 
that would compel the purchase of ground upon which to place 
the sanatorium, so that it would change the entire scope of the 
bill as now proposed, which is specifically to provide for the 
establishment of the sanatorium by gift. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Chair thinks that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa would not be in order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer another 
amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. DOWELL. I move to strike out all after the word 
“acres,” in line 5, on page 1, down to and including the word 
“ Kentucky,” in line 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Dow, moves to amend by striking out, on page 1, line 5, all 
1 word “acres” down to and including the word “ Kentucky,” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. As I understand it, the amend- 
ment which I have mentioned, and which has been discussed—to 
strike out the enacting clause—will be in order at any time 
while the bill is open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it is in order at 
any time up to the time the bill is completed. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment 
as u substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all of lines 5, 6, 7, and 8 and the first three 
words of line 9 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “100,000 
acres of the national forest bordering on Tuck Lake and Cass Lake 
and Lake Winnibegoshish, in Minnesota, or so much thereof as may be 
required, be set aside. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the substitute. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want my amendment read 
as I desire to have it. I have put it in writing and I have sent 
it to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOWELL —— 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I object to changing the 
amendment after I have offered a substitute to it. 

Phe Clerk continued the reading: 


` Page 1, line 5, after the word “acres,” strike out all of the words 
following down to and including the word “ Kentucky,” line 9, and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “in either of the States of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Nevada, or Texas.” 
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from Iowa offers an 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against that amendment. 

Mr, STEENERSON. I make the point of order that he can 
not amend it after he has offered it and after I have offered a 
substitute. It is now a new proposition. : 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. I have the floor, and I make a poin 
of order against that amendment which has just been ruled out 
by the Chair. It is substantially the same amendment. I made 
the point of order, the Chair heard arguments on it, and held 
that it was not in order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question. 

Mr, STEENERSON. The gentleman from Iowa is trying to 
amend his amendment to which I have offered a substitute. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, is there a point of order made 
against the substitute offered by the gentleman from Minnesota? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa offers an addi- 
tional amendment. The gentleman from Iowa offered his amend- 
ment verbally from the floor, and then the gentleman from Min- 
nesota asked recognition and offered a substitute for that amend- 
ment. Then the gentleman from Iowa having reduced his 
amendment to writing sent it to the Clerk’s desk, which modifies - 
his former amendment. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota objected to the moilification of the amend- 
ment, and the Chair holds that the amendment can not be modi- 
fied except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. What right has the gentleman from 
Iowa to recall his amendment and change it? 

The CHAIRMAN. He has not the right without unanimous 
consent, É 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota has already 
objected, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am raising the question now that 
the gentleman can not modify his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so stated. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. And I make the point of order fur- 
ther against the amendment as originally offered and also against 
the substitute. 

Mr. STEENERSON. On the question of the substitute I de- 
sire to address the Chair. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I understand this to be the 
practice of the House: The gentleman from Iowa offered an 
amendment. A point of order, I believe, was made on that 
amendment and sustained. Then the Chair recognized the 
gentleman from Iowa to offer another amendment. The gentle- 
man from Iowa was entitled to the floor. The gentleman froin 
Minnesota comes in and offers a substitute for that amendment, 
It seems to me that the gentleman from Iowa is entitled to the 
floor until he addresses the committee on his substitute. I am 
not aware that he yielded the floor, and therefore the gentle- 
man from Minnesota is not in order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman from Iowa abandoned 
his first proposition and offered a new one. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; but in offering the new proposition he 
is entitled to withdraw the first. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Not without unanimous consent. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; he can withdraw it without unanimous 
consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to state, as he under- 
stands it, that the gentleman from Iowa was recognized to 
offer an amendment, which he did verbally. Then the gentle- 
man from Minnesota gained the floor and offered a substitute. 
A point of order was made against both the amendment and 
the substitute. The gentleman from Iowa had taken his seat 
and then again sought recognition for the purpose of modifying 
his amendment, and sent a written amendment to the Clerk’s 
desk, which was read, and the gentleman from Minnesota ob- 
jected to the modification. So, under the rule, the gentleman 
from Iowa was not permitted to modify his amendment, as that 
can not be done except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CANNON. If the Chair will indulge me, the first amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa, being subject to a point of 


order, disappeared. 


Mr. STEENERSON. It was subject to a point of order and 
was struck out. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
which the gentleman from Iowa offered in the first instance was 
not subject to a point of order, because it was a simple motion 
to strike out. The gentleman from Iowa then sought to modify 
this amendment, and to this action on his part, objection was 
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made. Hence so far as the gentleman from Iowa is concerned, 
all that is before the House is his motion to strike out, which 
is in order, and upon which a yote can be taken in due course. 
The gentleman from Minnesota then obtained the floor and of- 
fered a substitute for the motion to strike out. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And it includes the striking out and 
insertion of new matter. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. To this substitute of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
made a point of order. The matter immediately in hand, there- 
fore, is the determination by the Chair of the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is correct 
about that. 

Mr, STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
the Chair on the subject of the point of order. The gentleman 
from Florida has made a point of order against the substitute. 
I do not believe he knows what the substitute is. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa simply struck out 
certain lines describing the location of this proposed hospital 
and my substitute strikes out the same lines and inserts in lieu 
of the matter stricken out another location in the State of Min- 
nesota. Now, that is clearly a motion to strike out and insert, 
and the proposition already decided dces not come in here at all, 
because the United States Government has 300,000 acres in this 
location that it owns in its own right and could put up any 
hospital there that it wants to and use as much land there as it 
wants to without gift or purchase. Now that, I contend, is a 
motion to strike out and insert and clearly in order upon this 
bill and I would like to discuss it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the motion was to strike out. 
You can not offer a motion to strike out and insert for a motion 
to strike out. You can vote on the motion to strike out, and 
then offer a motion to strike out and insert, but you can not 
substitute a motion to strike out and insert for a motion to 
strike out, 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to move to strike 
out the last word and get five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 

Mr. LAZARO. While the Chair is making up his mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to make up his mind. 
The Chair begs to state that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota proposes to strike out all of lines 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 and the first three words of line 9 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “One hundred thousand acres of the na- 
tional forest bordering on Tuck Lake and Cass Lake and Lake 
Winnibigoshish, in Minnesota, or so much thereof as may be re- 
quired, be set aside.” Now, the Chair thinks this bill provides 
for the location of a sanatorium at Dawson Springs. That is a 
particular point. The Chair thinks it would be in order to 
change the location of the same sanatorium and believes that 
this provides only for a change of location, not for the buying 
of any land but that it shall be established where the Govern- 
ment buys no land, and the Chair begs to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that in the case of the canal decision, 
which has been quoted here many times, that it was in order to 
change the location of a canal, and therefore believes this amend- 
ment is in order and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, one thing, if the 
Chair will permit me. I want to call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that this amendment proposes, if the Chair will 
read it carefully, to strike out all of lines 5, 6, 7, 8, and to and 
including the word “ Kentucky,” in line 9. Now, at the end of 
line 4 is the word “one.” Then it proposes to insert 100,000 
acres,” which would make it read “one 100,000 acres,” and 
which is a proposition to have the Government buy land already 
owned by the Government. It is an absolutely impossible 
amendment, and that was my idea in making the point of 
order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
proposition. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. This is an amendment which is 
utterly impossible, not only not germane, but impossible of 
performance, because there can not be—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. But the Chair has ruled upon the 
question. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
n word. I would not have undertaken to do it without the 
Chair’s consent. I asked the permission of the Chair, and I 
want to say that was the main purpose I had in making the 

int of order, that it was an amendment which was perfectly 

possible. Why, it is an amendment, Mr. „ that 
would be absolutely impossible of performance, because it 
provides that the Government of the United States, if it should 
be written into this act, should acquire by gift a tract of land 


That is going to the merits of the 
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suitable for the purpose of not less than one 100,000 acres of 
land, whatever that means, already belonging to the Govern- 
ment. Now, how can the Government acquire by gift property, 
which it already owns? The thing would be nonsensical, would 
be utterly impossible to carry out. For that reason I had 
insisted, Mr. Chairman, and do insist that the amendment is 
absolutely out of order upon the ground, if for nothing else 

Mr. STEENERSON. But that goes to the merits of the 
proposition, the correctness of the language. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It does not. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I desire to say in answer to the gentle- 
man from Florida 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is in 
order and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the report of this bill 
sets out that the main reason for its location in Kentucky at 
this place is that there is a mineral spring there and that that 
water is very similar to that water at Carlsbad, in Bohemia; 
that it is good for Bright's disease and disease of the kidneys, 
and that is the main reason. Here is what they said at the 
hearings: 

Mr. CANTRILL. In further answer to the question asked by the chair- 
man of the committee as to why this sanatorium is recommended to be 
located at Dawson Springs, as I understand it, it is not only because 
of the location of the land and the fact that it is suitable tor build- 
ings and all that sort of thin 
powa of the springs located 
s it not? 

Dr. BANKS. That is one of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. BURNETT. For diseases other than tuberculosis? 

Dr. Banks. Yes. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Which would make this particular place appeal to your 
department above other locations? 

„ BANKS. We have a great many of the organic diseases like 
Bright’s disease coming out of the Army, and rheumatic affections, and 
the water there at Dawson Springs, Ky., is practically the same as 


the Carlsbad water in Bohemia, is very efficacious as a steady drink 
in cases of that kind. 


0 . * * s * * 

Mr. CANTRILE. And the chemical composition of this water at Dawson 
Poringa as identical with the Carlsbad Springs, as I understand it? 

Dr. BANKS. Yes; practically so. i 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is not warm water, is it? 

Dr. Banks. No; it is not s Hy warm. It is drinkable or potable 
water, and very pleasant, so far as the temperature goes. 

Now, everybody knows the location of this place that is 
familiar with geography. It is only about 600 or 700 feet above 
sea level, not very far distant from the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, and it is subject to malaria and miasma. ‘True, it is 
on a ridge, but swamps and sloughs are all around it. Itisa 
wild country. Now, who in the world ever thought that soldiers 
acquire kidney trouble while in the service of the Government? 
Kidney trouble is a sickness that comes from sedentary habits. 
It might affect swivel-chair officers here in Washington, but 
it would not affect the men in the trenches. The soldiers who 
have been in active service and contracted tuberculosis are not 
troubled with kidney disease. 

And the fact that Carlsbad is a place resorted to by the 
aristocracy of Europe when they drink too much or eat too 
much or take too little exercise affords no argument for our 
putting a sanatorium for tuberculosis at this point. The State 
of Minnesota has the most salubrious climate in the world. 
Yon can see in the Statistical Abstract that the death rate 
in Minnesota is lower, both in the rural population and urban 
population, than in any other place. The death rate in 1912 
in Kentucky was 17 to the thousand, where it was only 9 or 10 
in Minnesota. 

The State of Minnesota, in cooperation with the university, 
and the health service of the State, has located a tuberculosis 
hospital near Leech Lake, at Walker. It has been in operation 
for several years. It was selected and located there under the 
advice of the State board of health and the medical staff of the 
university, including Drs. Mayo, of Rochester. It was selected 
because it is the best place in the world for the treatment of 
that disease. There is a pine forest all around for miles and 
miles. The United States Government owns there 300,000 acres 
of national forest. It has not parted with the title. The tuber- 
culosis sanatorium of the State of Minnesota is right near the 
Minnesota National Forest. This large tract of land, covered 
with virgin pine, is located right near Cass Lake, Lake Winnt 
bigoshish, and Leech Lake. The patients, if they recover, will 
have an opportunity to work in that region. We propose tê 
build roads there, and we have to use men there as forest 
rangers in the great pine forests of that region. > 

I believe you can not find a better place in the United States 
or on the American continent for a tuberculosis hospital than 
right there in that region where Minnesota has placed this 
one. They have 200 patients and in the neighborhood of 800 
acres of land. If you provide for as many patients as proposed 
in this bill, in the neighborhood of 15,000 or 20,000 acres will 


but because of the peculiar curative 
ere, That is one of the main reasons, 
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be needed. You want land enough where they can enjoy the 


advantages of a park. The proposed location is right in the 
vicinity of the celebrated State park of Minnesota, at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, including Lake Itasca, The Govern- 
ment has the land for the site, the location is the best, and we 
could not do better than adopt the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I am willing that 
there may be a little hilarity now and then, but I sincerely 
hope gentlemen will not vote for an amendment of this charac- 
ter. It will simply mean to destroy the bill. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence here that this place has ever been exam- 
ined with a view to locating a hospital there of this character. 
There is abundant evidence here by the medical authorities of 
the Government that this place has been examined—Dawson 
Springs—and has been determined upon by them as the best 
location for the character of hospital which they propose to 
establish. 

Now, if gentlemen desire to defeat the bill 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question only. 

Mr. GILLETT. Can the gentleman cite us to any report of 
the medical board he speaks of that will say that this is the 
best place? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
timony of Col. Banks. It is in the hearings. 
terday. 8 

Mr. GILLETT. That it is the best place in the country? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The best place they have been able 
to find, and they have been looking for places all over the 
country. They visited a number of them, and this was the best 
they have been able to find for this kind of hospital. That is the 
testimony in the record, and the gentleman can read it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman point out where there 
is such testimony? I have not been able to find it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. There is such testimony. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will he point it out? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No. You can find it in the record. 
But I am not going to have my time taken up—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

. CLARK of Florida. I decline to yield. 
. MADDEN. It is a matter for information. 
. CLARK of Florida. I absolutely decline to yield at this 


I can cite the gentleman to the tes- 
I cited it yes- 


Mr. MADDEN. Ail right. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Now, Mr. Chairman, the importance 
of this matter was set forth in the letter which I shall ask to 
haye put in later; but I want to call attention to one or two ex- 
tracts from the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. When we 
called upon him to know something of the urgency of this mat- 
ter, he said this: 

est information as to the necessity for the 
. ur th 8 bill. and sen abe advised that the facilities fur- 
nished by the various marine hospitals for the accommodation of bene- 
ficiaries of the Government entitled to treatment therein are very nearly 
exhausted and very few empty beds are now available for these 
patients. 

The number of men already discharged from the Army for tubercu- 
losis alone is over 14,000, and the necessity for additional hospital 
accommodations is therefore evident. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. September 24, nearly two months 
and a half ago, and they have been increasing all the time. 

Now, I want to appeal to gentlemen on the other side to drop 
this petty political play. The boys are suffering for lack of hos- 
pital accommodations, and I am appealing to you as Represen- 
tatives upon the floor of the American Congress to play no 
politics in so sacred a matter as this. Let us pass the bill. 

Another bill is coming. If you succeed in striking out Daw- 
son Springs, and if a bill is passed appropriating a few million 
dollars to build hospitals, as is contemplated, I want to tell 
you that the department intends, if they get the power, to put 
this hospital at Dawson Springs; and you will accomplish 
nothing if you do succeed in striking it out of this particular 
bill, because if we carry out our policy to appropriate money 
to build hospitals over the country, as is intended to be done, 
one of these hospitals, if the medical authorities have any- 
thing to do with their location, will be at Dawson Springs, Ky. 
There is not any question about it; and I beg gentlemen to vote 
down this amendment and let this bill be passed as it has been 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LAZARO, I have the floor, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill. 


The purpose of this bill is to provide for the establishment of 
a sanatorium for the treatment of persons discharged from the 
military and naval forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

Now that the war is over, it is nothing but right that we 
should bring these boys who have rendered such valuable serv- 
ice to our country back home as soon as possible and take the 
best care of them until they have had time to readjust them- 
selyes to their surroundings. It is certainly our duty to see 
that those who have contracted disease in the service shall 
8 the very best medical attention that the country can 

‘ord. 5 

We know that the place in which tuberculosis cases can be 
taken care of in an intelligent way is in a sanatorium. A sana- 
torium would not only offer a chance of recovery to these vic- 
tims, but would naturally furnish a place for the observation 
and study of this dreadful malady, and thereby save thousands 
of lives annually. It would also be an institution for the educa- 
tion of the people. The knowledge there obtained by the pa- 
tients would not only be a benefit to themselves and their fami- 
lies, but to all the people. 

It is unnecessary for me to take much of your time in pictur- 
ing the fearful havoc wrought by tuberculosis. The stery has 
been told often before, and to many of us has a personal benr- 
ing. It is a satisfaction to know that after many years of 
indifference the general public is awakening to the right concep- 
tion of disease and of the great economic importance of intelli- 
gent and systematic measures to control it. It is only in the 
last few years that the methods of transmission have been well 
understood. Experience proves that upon popular education we 
must ultimately rely for the prevention and cure of tuberculosis 
in this country. Of course, the people can be educated to a cer- 
tain extent by teachers, publications, and exhibitions; but here, 
as elsewhere, a pound of practice is worth a ton of theory, and 
‘ is in the sanatorium only that the theory is applied in prac- 

ce. 

We are confronted with the plain fact that consumption exists 
in every city and State in America, and in every country and 
clime, and that it is no respecter of persons, race, age, or 
class—that none can claim to be immune. It is a merciless 
destroyer and may invade any home. 

When we recall the fact that millions of dollars are appro- 
priated annually for the health of plants and cattle, and very 
little in proportion for the conservation of human life, we 
should pause and think. It is only by prevention that consump- 
tion can be controlled, and mainly by hygienic measures that it 
can be cured. We are spending money freely to bring strangers 
among us; let us spend a little to save our own people. 

The private sanatoria now in operation are doing splendid 
work, but they are costly and the poor can not enter them. 
Therefore I hope the day will come when all of our poor con- 
sumptives will be offered a place where they can be treated 
intelligently and cured. 

Climate is not an essential or even the most important facter 
in its treatment. Dr. Norman Bridge, an expert of wide experi- 
ence and observation, once said that he would rather have a 
patient under proper conditions in a sanatorium in an eastern 
city than to send him to some better climate to shift for himself. 

Fresh air, rest, and nourishing food in abundance are neces- 
sary, and the patient must be faithful and regular in all his hab- 
its. We all know that it is practically impossible for him to be so 
outside of a sanatorium. The fight to cure consumption is a long 
one in which the carelessness of one day may undo all the bene- 
fits of care of the preceding 30 days. When you tell a man to 
do a thing, you are just half done; the next thing is to see that 
he does it. We must have competent medical supervision, men of 
force and intelligence, selected not on account of pull, but strictly 
on merit. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to repeat that I shall 
vote for this bill. I think it could be improved upon if we had 
the time. For instance, my idea is that the location of a sana- 
torium of this character could be left to a commission composed 
of experts on tuberculosis to study and report on the construc- 
tion, cost, equipment, maintenance, and location of a sanatorium 
before the money is spent. I do not think it is exactly right to 
locate the sanatorium in the bill carrying the appropriation 
merely because some community in a Member's district offers to 
donate the ground. Our Government is not a pauper, and should 
establish a sanatorium of this kind on the very best ground that 
can be selected by experts, even if we have to buy this ground. 
Being that we are pressed for time and that something must 
be done for these tubercular patients right away, and being that 
this bill is a step in the right direction, I hope that it will be 
passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON and Mr. WALSH rose, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I would like to find 
out if we can not get some agreement as to time. Of course, 
under the rule I understand there is one five minutes allotted to 
a side, but I do not want to be at all unfair. I want to see if 
We can not reach some agreement for debate on this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman proposes a time agreement 
in the discussion of this substitute? 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. On this amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. This is the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. SteenERson]? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
man like to be heard on it? 

Mr. CANNON, I will be entirely frank with the gentleman. 
I would like to have 15 minutes, but not all upon this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would like to make some agree- 
ment by which we can dispose of the bill. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Florida yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. The suggestion I intended to make to the gen- 
tleman from Florida is that there is a prospective amendment 
to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. If liberal debate 
could be had on that amendment, it would probably shut off a 
good deal of debate on other amendments that would probably 
be offered. Would the gentleman agree to an hour to a side 
on the motion to strike out the enacting clause? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would with the understanding 
that no other amendments will be offered and the vote be taken 
finally on the bill. 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, no. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am going to invoke the rule as 
strongly as I can if we can not get an agreement. 

' Mr. MONDELL. I have an amendment that I want to offer, 
but which would be precluded if the amendment is made to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

ı The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of an agreement, the Chair 
will recognize the gentieman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion there is no 
necessity for this legislation. I called up the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office a few minutes ago and was informed that there 
are to-day in this country 3,410 tubercular soldiers in Gov- 
ernment hospitals. There are not to exceed 300 who are not 
receiving treatment in Government hospitals, The number of 
‚tubercular soldiers abroad is estimated at not above 5,000. 
|The Surgeon General’s Office proposes to take over Camp Pike, 
Ark., and turn that into a base hospital for the treatment of 
tubercular soldier patients. ‘There is nothing to show that 
the Surgeon General's Office is in favor of this measure, and I 
desire to call attention to the fact that there are two tuber- 
culosis sanatoriums within 250 miles of the place where it is 
proposed to locate this sanatorium, namely, Asheville, N. C. 

It looks to me as though some one is trying to take home a 
piece of “pork.” This is no time to squander the people's 
money. We ought to start retrenching at once. We expended, 
as has been said on the floor of this House, over $50,000,000,000, 
or, in other words, $50 for every minute since the time of 
Christ, in the war through which we have just passed, and it 
is now time that we should pare to the bone. 

I contend that the location proposed is not a good one. The 
altitude is only 600 feet above sea level. It is admitted by 
the friends of the bill that the sunshine there throughout the 
entire year is only 70 per cent. Why not locate this sana- 
torium, if one is needed—and I will not concede that one is 
needed, because the Surgeon General’s Office does not—at a point 
where the altitude is 5,000 or 6,000 feet, and where they have 
90 or 100 per cent of sunshine, and where the afflicted soldiers 

may Hve in tents? At this place you must erect expensive bar- 
racks. At Fort Bayard, N. Mex., they are treating a good many 
tubercular soldiers at the present time, and many of them live 
in tents. Under the plan proposed by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Krxncuetoe] it will cost $5,000 per bed 

A MEMBER. Three thousand dollars 

Mr. KNUTSON. To take care of tubercular soldiers. If you 
care for the soldiers in tents, you can do so for about $50 or 
$75 per bed. Now, we have no right to squander the public 
money in this way. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


How much time would the gentle- 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. 5 Where do you get that information about 

Mr, CANNON. 1 85 8 it is $3,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON, It is $3,000 per bed. Does the gentleman 
mean to tell this House that it is going to cost $3,000 per bed 
to take care of tubercular soldiers where they live in tents? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Are you opposed to spending the money, 
if necessary? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; but I am opposed to throwing it away. 
I am in favor of cutting out the “ pork.” 

Mr. KINCHBLOE. Then your opinion is not in harmony with 
the medical opinion of Gen. Blue and Dr. Banks. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, I have reason to fear that some of these 
experts were probably appointed for their political affiliations 
and not on account of their knowledge or experience. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will say to the gentleman that he is a 
good Republican. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, he may be one of those Progressive“ 
. who vote for Wilson every time he runs, [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. The Progressive Republicans were greatly 
in the majority in 1912. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman contend that there is 
need for three tuberculosis sanatoriums within a distance of 
250 miles? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is the gentleman asking that question 
of me? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I am. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The hearings and the testimony show that 
there are no available hospitals in any part of that country for 
discharged soldiers of the Army or men of the Navy. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Very well. If the gentleman will e 
a bill to amend the law so that we can take care of tubercular’ 
soldiers at Asheville, N. C., and in other Government sana- 
toriums, I will gladly support it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that debate on this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
by way of a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida makes the 
point of order that debate on this amendment is exhausted, 

Mr. WALSH. I move to sirike out the last two words. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. There have been 20 minutes of de- 
bate on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has a right to move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Yes, Mr. Chairman; but I should 
like to have a ruling on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s point is correct, but 
amendments are in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I want to direct the attention 
of the committee to the statement of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds [Mr. CLARK of Florida] 
a few moments ago to the effect that Dr. Banks said that this 
was the best location in the United States 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman from Massachusetts is not discussing 
his amendment. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit me 
to complete at least one sentence, he will perhaps see the con- 
nection between my motion to strike out the last two words and 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
his amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want the Chair to rule on the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
proceed to discuss his amendment, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. { 

Mr. WALSH. I decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
clines to yield, and he can not be taken off his feet. 

Mr. WALSH. I call attention to the fact that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr, Crank] stated that Dr. Banks said this was 
the best location in the United States. What was actually said 
was as follows: 


Dr. Baxxs. I consider it a first-class proposition. 

Mr. CAN TILL. You consider it a strictly first-class proposition, and 
the best one that has been presented to your department? 

Dr. BANKxs. Well, I will —. sax the best olle, becauge I have only 
Ta two or three others. We have had other offers from C: 
fornia and northern New York and one from Minnesota. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is not discussing his amendment, 


I will, if the gentleman will discuss 


d 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
suspend. The gentleman from Florida makes the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing his amendment. 

Mr. DO Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman from Iowa will permit 
the Chair—— 

Mr. DOWELL. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry now. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
moved to strike out the last two words. Of course, under the 
rule he must speak to his amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make an inquiry 
on that one question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry now. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I make the point of order that that 
motion is not in order when an amendment is pending to perfect 
the section. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is an amendment already pending. 

Mr. WALSH. I offer a substitute to the amendment pending, 
to strike out the words“ Dawson Springs” and insert in place 
thereof the words “ Colorado Springs.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair begs to state that there is a 
substitute pending. 

Mr. CANNON. It is amendable in one degree. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask what the substitute is? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. WALSH. May I-ask what that is a substitute to? 

The CHAIRMAN, A substitute for the amendment offered 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the substitute of the centleman from 
Minnesota? 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute of the gentleman from 
Minnesota is to strike out “ Dawson Springs” and to provide 
for the acquiring of land in Minnesota. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the Chair to advise me what are the 
last two words in the substitute of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota? 

The CHAIRMAN. The last two words are “set aside.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, if we are going to take land out 
in Minnesota I see no reason why it should be set aside. Neither 
do I think if-we should set that aside, or if we should decide not 
to set it aside, that the land in Dawson Springs is the best site 
in the country for this particular purpose. I am wondering if 
the interest of the gentlemen in Dawson Springs who wish to 
have this sanatorium established there is at all dependent upon 
the fact that last summer a hotel In or near Dawson Springs, 
Ky., was burned and partially or completely destroyed. And I 
am wondering if the setting aside of this tract in Minnesota in 
place of this site in Dawson Springs, Ky., is at all connected 
up with the fact that it is rumored that a New York syndicate 
has been formed for the purpose of establishing at Dawson 
Springs, Ky., and setting aside and locating there a certain pro- 
portion of that land as a site for a hotel where their friends and 
stockholders and their neighbors and those whom they can in- 
duce may be persuaded to visit that hotel and spend some of 
their money, and if this site at Dawson Springs is set aside for 
a Government sanatorium they could advertise that fact to the 
country. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I know the gentleman does not want to 
make any misstatement. 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly do not. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. I will say to the gentleman that there has 
been no hotel at Dawson Springs burned. There is a corpora- 
tien there that is undertaking te build a fine hotel, but it has 
nothing on earth to do with this proposition. No corporation has 
any option on this land to be devoted to Government purposes. 
Those who propose to give the land are not incorporated. They 
are doing it individually and separately, and those who own 
stock in this hotel have no more to do with it than the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. It will be noticed from the phraseology of the 
bill that Dawson Springs is some springs.” It wanders about 
the great Blue Grass State of Kentucky, and apparently is ad- 
—.— or appurtenant to three counties in that State, namely, 

Pkins County, Caldwell County, and Christian County. I am 
advised that not in the immediate vicinity of Dawson Springs, 
perhaps, but somewhere in that neighborhood, a hotel was de- 
stroyed partly or completely by fire last summer, or within the 
past 18 months, and that a New York syndicate is to replace 
that hotel, or rebuild it, or to construct another one to take 


the place of the one that has been destroyed, within hailing 
distance of where this sanatorium is to be established. There- 
fore I think the words “set aside” ought to be taken out of tha 
substitute and we ought to set aside the Dawson Springs site. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
withdraw his pro forma amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I am willing that my pra 
forma amendment shall be set aside. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The Clerk read as follows: } 

Pa x * of" remaining 
of line 4 ll 3 TS, Sa Saree eee. down to os in- 
eluding the word “ Kentucky,” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“Amarillo, Potter County, Tex., or in Randall County, Tex.“ å 

[Applause. } 1 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, yes; you gentlemen are in favor 
of anything that will beat this bill. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amendment on the ground that 
there is an amendment as a substitute now pending and on . 
further ground that it is not germane to the bill. 

3 CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the amendment is in 
order. Í 

Mr. POWERS. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order that 
two amendments are already pending—the Dowell. amendment 
and the Steenerson substitute. { 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair begs to state to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that under the rules of the House there can 
be an amendment and a substitute with an amendment to the 
amendment and amendment to the substitute pending at one 
time. So the gentleman from Texas offers this amendment 7 
the substitute. 

Mr. POWERS. A further parliamentary inquiry. This 
amendment by way of substitute is merely an amendment, and 
you can not have more than two amendments pending at the 
same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rules provide that you can have an 
amendment and a substitute to the amendment and then there 
can be an amendment to the original amendment and an amend- 
ment to the substitute all pending at one time. The gentleman 
from Texas will proceed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, there has been so much elo- 
quence wasted on the bill that I do not propose to make a long 
speech, but simply to state a few facts that ought to be consid- 
ered. I have read thoroughly the report on the bill, and if I 
gather the import and purpose of the measure, it is to take care 
of those who have been injured in the military and naval sery- 
ice of the United States. The sole question should be the se- 
curing of the best possible location. [Applause.] The north- 
western part of Texas is an elevated table-land 3,640 feet high. 
Here the amendment proposes to locate this institution. There 
are many tubercular patients and people afflicted with all man- 
ner of physical ailments who go to west Texas every year, re- 
gardless of hospital locations. The State of Texas has recently 
lecated a tuberculosis hospital in western Texas and in the same 
character and class of country where I am seeking to have this 
general sanatorium located. Here hundreds are treated every 
year. The climate is ideal. It is a land of almost cloudless 
skies, and is a natural climate for the treatment of injuries 
and diseases covered by this bill. Amarillo is within 200 miles 
of the geographical center of the United States. It has three 
trunk lines of railway and the finest water you can find any- 
where in the world. Good health is catching instead of disease. 
In fact, Potter County, Tex., is the only county with 20,000 
people in the United States that has no cemetery. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Do the inhabitants decline to be buried 
there or do they go away before they die [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES. But very few die, and we take those into an ad- 
joining county. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does anybody live there? 

Mr. JONES. There are 20,000 people living there according 
to the census. It is a good town, centrally located. No finer 
climate can be found anywhere in the country from the stand- 
point of health. I think the Lord must have created the rest 
of the world and then created the Panhandle of Texas; and 
Amarillo is its metropolis. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Are the people of that 


locality willing to contribute the land for this institution? 
Mr. JONES. Yes; I can assure the House that if you will 

locate the institution there we can secure a gift of anywhere 

from 1 to 3,000 acres. 

What is the altitude of that place? 


Mr. KNUTSON, 
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Mr. JONES. From 3,000 to 4,000 feet. 
has an elevation of 3,600 feet. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is high enough. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES. It is table-land, with a magnificent canyon run- 
ning right along through it. For some years there has been u 
bill pending to make a nftional park out of this canyon. I will 
assure Congress that I can secure by telegraphic communica- 
tion before the sun goes down an offer of 1,000 acres or more 
as a gift to the United States for the location of this institu- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Therefore I submit to you, if you are going to locate a hos- 
pital for the treatment of the wounded soldiers and sailors of 
the United States it should be located at the best place for the 
treatment of these diseases that you intend to treat. The right 
of the soldier is a paramount issue and should be the para- 
mount purpose. I submit that inasmuch as the State of Texas 
has scen fit to locate a great institution of this character in 
that section of the country, and inasmuch as at the particular 
place where we offer to locate the institution there are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of patients from all over the country who 
go even though there is no hospital, and some of them live in 
tents and sleep on cots, that it is a better place to locate this 
institution than the other places proposed, and that this institu- 
tion should not be located or operated from the standpoint of 
anything except the interests of those who have been fighting 
the Nation's battles. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. What is the average temperature there in 
winter? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know that I can give the gentleman 
that information, but the Weather Bureau can give it to you. 
It is not exceedingly cold; it is an elevated table-land and has 
sunshine nearly all winter. The temperature is perhaps colder 
than other sections of Texas. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does it get so cold that the patients would 
not be able to sleep in tents? 

Mr. JONES. No; if you were in Amarillo to-day, I could 
show you numbers of tents occupied by tubercular patients who 
sleep there all the winter on cots. It is an ideal location for 
the treatment of this kind of patients, and in the hospital which 
the State of Texas has located less than 200 miles from Ama- 
rillo, in the same character of country, there are many patients 
who sleep in screened porches or in tents during the winter. 
This is not a party question; it is a unanimous report of the 
committee, both Democratic and Republican. There should be 
a hospital, and it should be properly located. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman—— [Cries of 
„Vote!“ Just hold your horses and be patient; you may 
not vote before midnight. Mr. Chairman, no medical author- 
ity, so far as this House knows, has investigated this place 
in Texas. We have the statement of the gentleman who repre- 
sents that district that it is a good place for a tuberculosis hos- 
pital. I am not advised that the gentleman is a physician or a 
surgeon and not advised that he is a specialist in tubercular mat- 
ters, not advised that he knows any more about it than I do or 
any other average Member of this House. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; I will not yield now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, so far as this place 
in Kentucky is concerned, the Public Health Service, I want to 
state again, and the Medical Department of the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance have examined places in Minnesota, in Cali- 
fornia, in the State of New York, and they have selected this as 
the place where this hospital ought to be located. Now, unless 
Congress can rely upon the testimony of men of that character 
in settling these questions, which are technical or professional 
in their nature, I can not understand what kind of testimony 
we would act upon. I have brought this in 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. No. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman take the word of the State 
medical officer, of the State medical association, if I show him 
the letter? 

Mr, CLARK of Florida, The gentleman did not say anything 
about that, and I would rather take the testimony of the Public 
Health Service of the United States—yes; I will take that. I 
want to say, Mr. Chairman, I brought this bill in here in the 
utmost of good faith, backed by the unanimous committee, 
Republicans and Democrats, backed by the unanimous vote of 
that committee to get a rule to consider it, so urgent was it 
deemed by the committee, and when these boys are suffering for 
this treatment we are met by a jocular treatment of it. 


The particular place 


It 


almost reminds me of the time when they say “Nero fiddled 
while Rome burned.” The soldiers of this country are suffer- 
ing, and men upon the floor of the American Congress laugh 
when it is proposed in real seriousness to provide something in 
order that they may be taken care of. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a vote on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
to the substitute. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, has debate been 
exhausted? I would like to debate it if debate has not been ex- 
hausted. [Cries of “ Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I will take my time under the 
rule. [Cries of “ Vote!“ . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Crank of Florida and Mr. 
BURNETT) there were—ayes 75, noes 64. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers (Mr. CLARK of 
8 and Mr. Jones) reported that there were—ayes 80, 
noes 71. 

So the amendment to the substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, is the amend- 
ment carried? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is carried, y 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for fiye minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment—— ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for fiye minutes, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. What about? 

Mr. GILLETT. On what subject? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. On the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have my 
amendment submitted and read for the information of the com- 
mittee and then I have no objection—— 

The CHAIRMAN. After this request is granted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee upon what topic 
he wants to address the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Upon the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 


‘ 


uest. . 
aera CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
object. The gentleman wants to talk on the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
‘request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the substi- 
tute as amended. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 
75, noes 78. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 4 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Sremnrn- 
son and Mr. CLARK of Florida) reported there were—ayes 91, 
noes 84. 4 

So the substitute as amended was adopted. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa as amended by the sub- 
stitute. i 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, may we have that stated 
again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. ROBBINS. All right. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
vision. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Dow 
and Mr. CLARK of Florida) reported that there were—ayes 95, 
noes 91. 

So the amendment as amended was adopted. g 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a motion to 
strike out all of this paragraph after the enacting clause. I 


Mr. Chairman, I demand a als 
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do not desire to move to strike out the enacting clause, but all 
of the paragraph after the enacting clause. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the motion be stated from the Clerk's 
desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves to strike out, beginning on line 3, e 1, the re- 
mainder of the paragraph, down to and including line 15, on page 2. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois yield for the purpose of offering an amendment, for the 
information of the House, as a substitute to be considered after 
his amendment has been discussed? I desire to have it pend- 
ing. 
Mr. CANNON. I have no objection, provided I do not lose 
the floor. 5 3 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a matter for unanimous consent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to do so. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I object, Mr. Chairman.. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have not taken any 
of the time of the committee on this bill. I have had no oppor- 
tunity, nor has there been opportunity, to address the commit- 
tee upon the necessity for this legislation at this time, except 
‘as it has been presented by those who are friendly to the bill. 
And I will be glad, and I hope, although perhaps I am vain, 
that I may have 20 minutes of time now to talk about the neces- 
sity for this legislation, giving facts, which are official, and with 
“no captious desire to take up time unnecessarily, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not want to object to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, certainly, but, Mr. Chairman, everybody 
has seen how this bill has been managed, the fight that has 
been made upon it, and the time that has been killed upon it. 
Now, if we can reach some agreement and vote on striking out 
the enacting clause, or something that will test the House as to 
the bill itself, I am perfectly willing to agree, so far as I am 
concerned, to reasonable time on both sides to discuss it. But 
I do not think I would be justified, in view of everything here, 
in consenting to individual gentlemen spending the time—10, 
15, or 20 minutes. We would never get through. Now, if we 
can reach some such agreement as that, I would be very glad to 
enter into it. I would be very glad if the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Cannon] could have the time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is quarter to 4 o’clock. The 
announcement last night was that the House might adjourn 
until Saturday. I apprehend that no one has made definite 
arrangements about to-morrow. It seems to me it might be 
more conyenient to the membership of the House not to run 
too long to-night and to continue with the bill to-morrow. There 
is nothing else that is urging that I know of that would come 
up to-morrow. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the leader is not in, but my 
recollection is te-day that he told me that some gentlemen on 
both sides had gone under the impression that there would be 
no session to-morrow. I do not speak that authoritatively, but 
that is my recollection. 

Mr. MANN. If they have gone, they are away now. So far 
as I am concerned, I am willing to vote on the bill or amend- 
ments or any of them at any time. I would be glad to haye 
my colleague heard. Several gentlemen have been waiting to 
be heard, and my friend from Iowa knows that nearly always 
at the beginning of the session of Congress we waste a good 
deai of time on a bill like this with little parliamentary propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit me, I 
want to say that I am just as anxious as he can be to give the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois all the time he wants. 

Mr. MANN.. I understand, and I think that is the sentiment 
of every Member in the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. But I do not want to do it if this 
performance is to continue. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from Florida that 
probably there will be a motion offered very soon, by way of 
amendment, to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Why could we not have that now and 
agree upon the time to debate it and close the matter up one 
way or the other? 

Mr. BURNETT. May I ask if that is not the effect of the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Cannon]? 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As I understand it, there would 
be nothing left if his motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN, If other Members are agreeable, I am perfectly 
willing, if my colleague will yield for that purpose, to have my 
other colleague [Mr. Granam] make the motion of which he 
gave notice, to strike out the enacting clause and agree to 
debate. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have a substantive proposi- 
tion which will provide and care for the men that have been 
discharged from the military service of the United States in 
hospitals that we now have. And I desire before the debate 
closes to have an opportunity to present that amendment and 
to debate it, not to exceed five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] yield? 

Mr. CANNON. 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is all by unanimous consent 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have given notice 
of a motion to strike out the enacting clause, and it has been 
understood probably, between the chairman of the committee 
and the gentleman from Nebraska and myself, that some time 
would be allowed for debate on that matter. And I suggest, if 
my colleague from Illinois will yield, that I present my motion 
now to strike out the enacting clause, with the agreement that 
time be divided in some way between the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CLARK] and whoever controls it on this side, and 
let the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] have all the time they desire. 
I myself would like a little time on the motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am perfectly willing to do that 
if we can get rid of everything else and settle the question as to 
whether we are going to have the legislation or not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a suggestion? 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why does not the gentleman offer an 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] to strike out the enacting clause? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; it is to 

Mr. MANN. That would not be in order. s 

The CHAIRMAN, This can be offered to the amendment that 
is pending. 

Mr. CANNON. I am perfectly willing, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 1 would like to make a unanimous- 
consent request, if it is agreeable to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It is that the colleague of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] be allowed to offer the 
amendment to strike out the enacting clause and that there be 
two hours of debate upon that proposition, one hour to be con- 
trolled on this side and one hour on that side, and then no other 
amendment be offered and a vote be taken, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
be permitted to offer his amendment to strike out the enacting 
clause and that there shall be two hours’ debate on the proposi- 
tion, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Florida 
and one hour by the gentleman in opposition, Mr Ssara of 
Michigan, if he is present 

Mr. CANNON. One hour on a side—— t 

The CHAIRMAN. And at the expiration of that time the 
vote be taken. Is there objection? ' 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I would suggest it be an hour and a quarter. 

Mr, CANNON. ‘Two hours is the proposition. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would keep us here until 6 o'clock and 
after. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have in mind a statement made by 
the minority leader from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and I thought 
that possibly he and the majority leader [Mr. Krremix] could 
reach some conclusion about to-morrow. 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well; if you are not going to dispose 
of this matter to-night, I object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Would there be objection to an hour to a side 
on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Grama] 
to strike out the enacting clause? 

Mr. CANNON. I would like 20 minutes. 


Ido. I hope it is not to be taken out of my 


Mr. KITCHIN. After the gentleman from Illinois has com- 
pleted, an hour to a side. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; I do not think so. I think the 
proposition of the gentleman from Florida is a proper one. 
There is a great demand for time over here, A 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
unless there is some understanding that this matter is not 
going to be disposed of to-night, I shall object to two hours’ 
general debate on this motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Let me make this request, then, Mr. 
Chairman, that we have an hour and a half of general debate, 
35 minutes of it to be controlled by myself and the balance to 
be controlled by some gentleman on the other side, and that we 
do not vote until to-morrow, and that this agreement means the 
withholding of any other amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida modifies his 
request by asking that 35 minutes be controlled by himself in 
the debate on the motion to strike out the enacting clause and 
55 minutes, or the remainder of an hour and a half, to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SxuTH], if he is 
present, or some one opposed to the bill, and that the vote to 
strike out the enacting clause be taken to-morrow. Is there 
objection? A 

Mr. MADDEN. That is an hour and a half? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object. 
is this hour and a half to be taken from the time of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Caxson], who has been recognized? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understood the gentleman from Nli- 
nois would get his 20 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Chairman, you can 
not make an agreement in the Committee of the Whole to take a 
vote to-morrow. That agreement can only be made in the 
House. I do not care to interpose any objection to it, but you 
can not agree in the Committee of the Whole to take a vote in 
the House. 

Mr. GILLETT. But if the gentleman from Florida says he 
will not take it in the House 

Mr. MANN. A vote is to be taken in the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It was stated that a vote would 
be had before the vote on the motion to strike ont the enacting 
Clause would be taken. 

Mr. MANN. No; 2 vote on the motion striking out the enact- 
ing clause. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
from the beginning of the debate I have been intending to offer 
a substantive amendment which would make provision for the 
men discharged from the military forces of the United States 
needing hospital care. I have not had an opportunity to present 
that amendment. I shall not agree to any unanimous-consent 
nrrangement that will cut me off from the opportunity of offer- 
ing that amendment. I shall object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming objects 
unless he can get opportunity to offer his amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I wish to couple with 
the request already made the further agreement that the gentle- 
man from Wyoming be allowed to offer his amendment and that 
there shall be five minutes’ debate on either side on it. 

Mr. MANN. Then the request should be made that after the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause is made and pending a 
vote upon that, the gentleman from Wyoming be permitted to 
offer an amendment, and that his amendment be voted upon 
before the vote is taken to strike out the enacting clause. I do 
not think it is necessary to increase the time any. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman understand that the 
gentleman from Florida makes that modification ?. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We would not know how we 
should vote on the motion to strike out the enacting clause unless 
the gentleman's amendment is voted on first. 

Mr. MANN. It could be voted on first. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I think the time should be 
equally divided, and therefore I object unless the time is equally 
divided on either side. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma objects. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand that the time is equally divided. 

Mr. MANN. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. Let us make 
the time an hour on each side, unless Members have other en- 
gagements for to-morrow, because even under this the vote would 
not be taken until to-morrow, and the few minutes used in debate 
to-morrow will not make any difference if we adjourn a little 
earlier to-night. I hope the gentleinan will make his request, 
then, the same as it was, except that the time for debate be two 
hours, one hour on a side. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida now modifies 
his request by making it two hours’ debate on the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause, to be made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, as that was stated, it seemed to omit the request 
of the gentleman from Wyoming. 


Mr. MANN. I understand the Chair has stated just one 
change, increasing the time for debate. The other provisions 
go as stated before. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the Chair's understanding. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And part of the request is that 
at the expiration of the two hours’ debate on the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause, the gentleman from Wyoming is to be 
recognized to offer his amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Pending the two hours’ debate, and that debate 
on his motion be had before the vote to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why pending? 

Mr. MANN. So that, as Members suggest, they have a chance 
to vote on a substantive proposition before voting on the mo- 
tion to strike out the enacting clause. It is perfectly apparent 
that if the enacting clause were-stricken out the gentleman 
could not offer his amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is precisely what I stated, 
that after the debate was concluded on the motion to strike ont, 
the gentleman from Wyoming should then be recognized to offer 
his amendment, after which there should be 10 minutes debate, 
5 minutes on a side. 

Mr. MANN. Or at any time within the two hours. 

Mr. MONDELL. I desire that my amendment shall be be- 
fore the House during the debate. If it is offered at the close 
of the debate, after Members have made up their minds, there 
will be no opportunity. All the time I want on my amendment 
is five minutes, but I desire to have it pending during the debate. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then the gentleman wants to 
have it stated as a part of the request that he shall have the 
right, pending the two hours’ debate, to submit his amendment 
for information. 

Mr. MONDELL. To be voted on at the close of the debate. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. To be voted on at the close of 
the two hours’ debate, and the gentleman is to have five minutes 
additional—— 

Mr. MONDELL. 
two hours. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman's five minutes 
will be taken out of the two hours. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. i 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I want to get the facts straight 
as to the agreement, 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state the request. It is that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] may offer his amend- 
ment to strike out the enacting clause. Upon that motion there 
shall be two hours of debate, to be equally divided between the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Surr gl, and that before the debate begins the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] shall have an oppor- 
tunity to offer an amendment, and that that amendment shall be 
yoted on prior to voting on the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
amendments be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. No other amendments can be offered. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, à parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I notice that the time on our side 
is to be controlled by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SMITH], 
which is entirely satisfactory to me, as far as I am concerned ; 
but I assume that if I offer my motion now, and then yield to 
my colleague, I can hereafter debate my motion. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will get time from the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SmrrH]. There will be no trouble about 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has no power over that. That 
will be in the control of the gentleman from Michigan [Me. 
Sur. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. POWERS. Reserving the right to object, I have been 
trying all day to get in my amendment for Middleboro or Harlan, 
Ky. Unless my amendment can come in under the same heri 
as that of the gentleman from Wyoming, I shall be compelled 
to object. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
to that? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I can not include all the amendments. 
I am trying to get rid of them. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. POWERS. I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 


I do not ask any additional time beyond the 


That is correct, and that no other 


What does the gentleman from Fioridn say 
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Mr. CANNON. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the agree- 
ment is as follows: That I withdraw my motion, and that my 
colleague [Mr. Granax of Illinois] shall move to strike out the 
enacting clause, whereupon the committee will rise and there 
will be an hour on a side to-morrow, and then the gentleman 
from Wyoming 

Mr. MONDELL. I wish to haye my amendment read to-night. 

Mr. CANNON. That the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpvetr] be now read, and that then he shall 
have five minutes to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. The first thing is that my colleague [Mr. 
Grauwam of Illinois] shall offer a motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. Unanimous consent liaving been given 
to this, I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it is so ordered. Now, 
let the Chair state further that the understanding is that the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Moxpzrz] is to offer his amend- 
ment, and that it be pending. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair simply makes this suggestion. 

Mr, MANN. The first thing is the motion to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; but under the unanimous-consent 
agreement we must also have the amendment of the gentleman 
from Wyoming pending. The Chair wonders if it would not be 
more proper for the gentleman from Wyoming to offer his 
amendment first. 

Mr. MANN. It would not make any difference abont the 
yoting, except for the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Granas: of INinois: Page 1, lines 1 and 2, 
strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpEcr]. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Amendment offered by Mr. MOXNDELL : Strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to designate 
such general hospitals and hospitals at camps and cantonments, now 
under the jurisdiction of the War Department, for the treatment of 
persons discha from the military and naval forces of the United 
States as in his opinion can advantageously be utilized for such pur- 
poses, and are not needed for those in the military and naval forces, 
and the said Secretary shall within 30 days after the passage of this 
act report to Congress as to the character, location, and capacity of 
The hospitals 8 by him as available for the treatment of those 
discharged from the military and naval forces.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to reserve a point of order 
against that amendment on the ground that it is not germane, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 20 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman from Ilinois 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CANNON. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, with the consent of 
the gentleman from Illinois, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to the gentleman froin Florida for that purpose? 

Mr. CANNON. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. ‘ 

Accordingly, the commitiee determined to rise, and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 12917, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, frdm the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 18153. An act extending the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Arkansas River, at the foot of Garrison 

į Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now 
adjourn. 

| The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 9 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 

December 5, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
transmitting report for the period from July 1, 1917, to June 30, 
1918, both inclusive, showing names of all elerks and other 
persons employed, and detailed statement of the manner in 
which the contingent fund of the House has been expended 
(H. Doe. No. 1359) ; to the Committee on Accounts and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
transmitting list of reports to be made to Congress by publie 
officers during the Sixty-fifth Congress (H. Doc. No. 1526); 
to the Committee on Accounts and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting 
statement showing in detail what officers and employees have 
traveled on official business from Washington to points outside 
of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc, 
No. 1527) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered te 
be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
statement of expenditures of the Coast Guard for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No, 1528); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Treasury Department and ordered to be 
printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimates for receipts of Indian tribal funds, expenditures 
recommended therefrom by the Secretary of the Interior for 
the benefit of the Indians, and estimates of amounts required 
to be expended under treaty stipulations and agreements for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1529) ; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a statement of the proceeds òf all sales of old material, con- 
demned stores, supplies, and other public property for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No, 1530) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the acting chairman of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, transmitting a statement showing 
in detail the travel from Washington to points outside of the 
District of Columbia performed by officers and employees 
during the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1531); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tives, transmitting an inventory of all property under his charge 
belonging to the United States (H. Doc. No. 1532) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the president of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, transmitting a statement showing in detail 
what oflicers and employees of the commission have traveled on 
official business from Washington to points outside the District 
of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. 
No. 1533); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

10. A letter from the president of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a report for the first four 
months of the fiscal year 1919, showing the average number of 
employees of the commission receiving the increased compensa- 
tion at the rate of $120 per annum (H. Doc. No. 1534); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the chairman of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, transmitting « report showing number 
of employees of this committee who have received the increase 
of compensation at the rate of $120 per annum for the first four 
months of the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1535); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Postmaster General, submit- 
ting supplemental estimates of appropriation required by the 
Postal Service and payable from postal revenues for the fiscal 
year 1919 (H. Doc. No, 1536) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of State submitting 
an estimate of appropriation for the relief of Mr. Ross Hazeltine, 
consul at Fort Antonio, Jamaica (H. Doc. No. 1537); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia submitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tion required for the service of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1538) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 
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15. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
information and recommendations relative to deficiency esti- 
mate of appropriation for the conservation of public health, 
transmitted October 29, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1539); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statements showing for the first four months of the current 
fiscal year the average number of employees in the Secretary's 
office, the solicitor’s office, and the various bureaus and offices 
of this department receiving increased compensation at the rate 
‘of $120 per annum (H. Doc. No. 1540); to the Committee on 
“Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
an itemized statement of expenditures made by this department 
and charged to the appropriation “ Repairs of buildings, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1918,” for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. 
No. 1541); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department and ordered to be printed. 

18. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
an itemized statement of expenditures made by this department 
‘and charged to the appropriation “Contingent expenses, De- 
partment of the Interior, 1918,” for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1542) ; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Interior Department and ordered to be printed. 

19. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, furnishing 
statements of moneys arising from the proceeds of public prop- 
erty received by the War Department during the fiscal year 
ended June 80, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1543); to the Committee on 

Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

‘ 20. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation for increase of salaries 
of officers and employees of the War Department for the fiscal 
year 1920 (H. Doe. No. 1544) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. ` 

21. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a tab- 
ular statement showing in detail the claims for postmasters for 
reimbursement for losses of postal, money order, and other 
funds and stamps, resulting from burglary, fire, or other un- 
avoidable casualty, which have been acted on by the Postmaster 
General during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1545) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and 
ordered to be printed. 

22. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of 
the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
cet ; to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, WINGO, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3220) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to make investigations, through the Bureau of 
Mines, of lignite coals and peat, to determine the practicability 
of their utilization as a fuel and in producing commercial prod- 
ucts, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 840), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
| By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13229) to reclassify the 
salaries of employees above the clerical grades in post offices 
of the first and second class; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 18230) pro- 
viding for the employment by the United States Government of 
‘disabled soldiers and sailors of the United States, and prescrib- 
iing the preference to be extended them in filling clerical and 
‘other vacancies ; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 13231) to provide for the re- 
tention of all uniforms issued to soldiers and sailors of the 
United States who have been honorably discharged, and pro- 
widing also for privilege of using same for a stated period of 
time; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 13232) granting the 
consent of Congress to Traill County, N. Dak., and to Polk County, 
Minn., to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 13233) to provide for the 
purchase of an additional site and the erection of an addition 
to the present post office thereon at Waterbury, in the State 
of Connecticut; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 13234) pro- 
viding for the local commemoration in his home county of the 
service rendered and sacrifice made by each soldier, sailor, ma- 
rine, and aviator who lost his life while in the service of the 
United States during the present war; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13233) to provide for the retention of all 
uniforms issued to soldiers and sailors of the United States who 
have been honorably discharged, and providing also for privilege 
of using same for a stated period of time, and for one month's 
re pay upon being discharged; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 


By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 13236) for the relief of cer- 
tain noncommissioned officers of the United States Army, who 
were recalled to active service during the recent war and com- 
missioned as officers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13237) to prohibit 
the transportation of illegally caught lobsters, also the importa- 
tion, bringing into, or landing in the United States of any lobsters 
less than a certain size taken or obtained outside of territorial 
limits of the United States; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 13238) fixing a limitation of 
time for bringing suits against the United States in certain 
cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 13239) for the relief of com- 
missioned officers and noncommissioned men of the Army recom- 
mended for promotion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 13240) to give to every soldier 
and sailor in the Army and Navy of the United States the uni- 
form he is wearing at time of his honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FREAR: Resolution (H. Res. 464) for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the National Security League, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: Resolution (H. Res. 465) providing for 
the consideration of House bill 12001 ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 406) to set aside a 
date to receive vases given by the Republic of France to the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 18241) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John M. Hughes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 13242) granting a pension 
to M. S. Wyman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 13243) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Reis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 13244) granting a pension 
to Sarah P. Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13245) granting a pension to Georgiana 
L. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13246) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 13247) granting a gratuity to 
members of the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 13248) granting a pension to 
Gustave Stellar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18249) granting a pension to John A. Gaut; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 13250) granting a pension 
to Isabella Gruver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 13251) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Finch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 13252) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Mowrey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALDOW: A bill (H. R. 13253) granting an increase 
of 8 to James Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ESSEN: Resolution (H. Res. 467) to pay E. Nieduer, 
clerk to the late Jacob E. Meeker, a Representative in Congress, 
$166.66 ; to the Committee on Accounts, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition urging Smith-Bankhead 
bill (S. 4922 and H. R. 12880), rehabilitating through voca- 
tional training workmen disabled by industrial accidents; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition signed by citizens of Alameda 
County, Cal., that all privileges given osteopaths in House bill 
2 extended to chiropractors; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of Mrs. O. E. Caristrom, 
Aledo, III., and divers other citizens of Mercer County, III., 
who are relatives or friends of men in the military service, for 
favorable consideration of House bill 5407 and Senate bill 4919, 
in order that the services of osteopathic physicians may be avail- 
able to them while in the service of their country; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Memorial to Congress from Port Com- 
mission of the Port of Seattle, relative to accidents on the 
Alaskan coast; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Dr. Hester L. Abbott and other 
friends and relatives of men in the service of the United States, 
requesting of the Congress favorable action respecting Senate 
bill 4914 and House bill 5407, in order that the services of 
osteopathic physicians may be available to such men; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, December 5, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. Ð., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee that by Thy grace and leader- 
ship we have come out of a great struggle with clean hands 
and pure hearts, And now as we gather the fruits of a great 
yictory and seek to adjust the relationships of men, we pray 
that we may be guided by the Divine Spirit, that as in all our 
history of the past so to-day we may build upon the sure foun- 
dations of the gospel of Thy Son the Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ, We pray to this end that Thou wilt guide us in our 
deliberations. Give us that unity of counsel which can only 
come out of the common origin and source of truth, Thy Word. 
May success attend our efforts to bring universal peace and 
brotherhood to the earth. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Tuomas W. HAnDbwick, a Senator from the State of Georgia, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF SPAIN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of State, which will be read 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The communication is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 8, 1918. 


Hon. Tomas R. MARSHALL, 
Vice President of the United States, 
United States Senate. 


Sm: I have the honor to inform you that a note has been re- 
ceived from the ambassador of Spain at this Capital, in which 
he states that when the new Spanish Government, presided over 
by Marquis de Alhucemas, presented itself before the Congress 
of Deputies the president of the council of ministers declared 
that the foreign policy of the Government over which it presided 
was steered in intimate understanding with the western powers 
of Europe and the United States. The ambassador also’ states 
that two incidental motions, differently worded but to the same 
effect, were introduced offering congratulations on the ter- 
mination of hostilities and on the dawning of justice over force, 
the basis of liberty and fraternity among the peoples. The 
second of these two motions was passed with only two dissent- 
ing votes. In conclusion, the ambassador states that his Gov- 
ernment desires the particularly unanimous sentiment of the 
Spanish Congress, which has given by its vote evidence of the 
earnest sympathy it cherishes toward the allied people and Goy- 
ernments, made known to the Congress of the United States. 

A similar letter has been addressed to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT LANSING. 


SENATOR FROM LOUISIANA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the certificate of the governor of Louisiana certifying to the elec- 
tion of Hon. JOSEPH EUGENE RANSDELL as a Senator from the 
State of Louisiana, which will be read and placed on the file. 

The credentials are as follows: 

Srarn or LOUISIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


This is to certify that on the 5th day of November, 1918, JOSEPH 
EUGENE RANSDELL was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Louisiana a Senator to represent said State in the Senate of 
the United States for a term of six years, beginning on the 4th day of 
March, 1919. 

Witness, his execellency our governor, Ruffin G. ‘casant, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Baton Rouge, this 26th day o- November in the 
year of our Lord 1918. 

By the governor: 

RUFFIN G. PLEASANT, 
Governor, 
JAMES J. BURLEY, 
Secretary of State. 


- STATEMENT BY EX-PRESIDENT TAFT. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the statement 
by former President William Howard Taft, published in the 
Washington Post of December 5, be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconrp, as follows: 


Tarr DEPENDS WILSON’S Trip; Says ADVANTAGES ARE CLEAR; CON- 
STITUTION CONFERS THE RIGHT—BELIEVES PRESIDENT'S PRESENCE 
AT PEACE CONFERENCE WILL Give IT a DEMOCRATIC STAMP—PROPER 
FOR HIM TO ASPIRE TO BE HEAD or LEAGUE OF NATIONS—IGNORING 
OF SENATE DOES Nor JUSTIFY RETALIATORY ACTION, FORMER PRESI- 


DENT THINKS. 

(By William Howard Taft.) 

“If one can judge from the serious doubts of the wisdom of 
the President's going in person to the Paris conference ex- 
pressed in friendly Democratic newspapers, it is not popular. 
What the political effect of his trip will be it is idle to discuss 
so far in advance of the next presidential election. Much is to 
happen in the domestic field in the next two years. 

“The advantages of the President’s going seem clear. His 
presence in the conference will stamp upon it a democratic 
character in the eyes of all but the wild bolsheviki. This will 
be a real aid in allaying the unrest among the peoples of the 
allies, The conference between Mr. Wilson, Lloyd George, M. 
Clemenceau, and Sr. Orlando must be useful to the world. 
What is of the utmost importance is that the four great allies 
shall work in harmony in the great task before them. In these 
four men we shall have the men of real power in the four 
great nations. 


[SEAL] 


HIS POWER LIKE PREMIER. { 

“King George, President Poincare, and King Victer Em- 
manuel are not the actual wielders of power in their respective 
countries as Mr. Wilson is in this. His powers are more analo- 
gous to those of the three premiers, except that he adds to 
his the titular headship of the American Nation as well. The 
personal contact of the real leaders, the intimacies of their 
informal conversations, and the human touch of it all should 
rub off angles and corners and make for sympathetic aims and 
harmony. Those who have projected plans for the league of 
nations have always insisted that the members of its executive 
councils should be the premiers and actual executives, in order 
that the council should be truly representative and have power 
$ 155 PROPER HEAD FOR NATION’S LEAGUB. $ 

“Tt has been said that Mr. Wilson aspires to be president of 
the league of nations. If so, it is a proper aspiration. No one 
could fill that place better than the President of the United 
States, if such a league is formed. It should attach to the 
office and not to the person, of course, so that when Mr. Wilson 
retires he should give way to his successor. The disinterested- 
ness of this country in respect to most questions arising for 
the decision and action of the league would make the American 
President a most fitting head. 

“Again, it will help President Wilson to go to the conference, 
He will learn much of the European situation at first hand. 
He will have an unusual opportunity to study the possibilities 
of a league of nations, its practical difficulties and their solu- 
tion. There is nothing like oral intimate discussion to winnow. 
out real differences and to remove disagreements due to mis- 
understanding. Of course these views are predicated on all 
these national leaders having open minds, a willingness to con- 
sult, and a desire to agree. If any one of them holds himself 
aloof from the discussion and deliberation with fixed views on 
every topic, he would as well stay at home. 1 

NO CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTION. z 

“There is no constitutional inhibition, express or implied, to 

prevent the President’s going abroad to discharge a function 
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clearly given him by the Constitution. That instrument says 
that he shall make treaties by and with the consent of two- 
thirds of the Senate. It is a curious error to assume that the 
President himself may not attend a conference to which he can 
send a delegate. 

“ King George would hardly sit in the conference, because he 
has not the real power to make treaties or to appoint a delegate. 
Those powers are exercised by the premier, Mr. Lloyd George, 
who will be in person a member of the conference. It therefore 
comes down to the question whether the President may not 
in person perform a duty imposed upon him by law when it is 
to be performed out of the country. There is certainly no ex- 
press restriction of this sort in the Constitution, and it is difi- 
cult to see why it should be implied. 

“The President is the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. If we had a military genius in the Presidency like 
Foch or Napoleon is it possible that the country could not avail 
itself of his services in a critical campaign, even though that 
took him out of the United States when Congress is not in 
session? : 

CAN PERFORM DUTIES IN PARIS. 

“The President can by cable perform all his executive duties 
from Paris. If his duty abroad is more important than his 
duty here in connection with a session of Congress, Congress 
may well wait until his return, or, if the public exigency requires, 
may invite the Vice President to do these things as Acting Presi- 
dent which the absence of the President on foreign duty pre- 
vents his doing. 

“ Our Constitution is great in its elastic character and in its 
adapting itself to the changing and varying needs of the unseen 
future. No other executive is forbidden to leaye the country. 
Kings do it, premiers do it, why should we infer such a restric- 
tion when it is not expressed? Its expediency, of course, is a 
question for the President. Were he to abuse his discretion 
and leave the country the people would condemn it at the polls 
or it might even become a subject for impeachment. But when 
the duty which he is to perform is of such an importance as the 
present one his decision to perform it in person the Houses of 
Congress may well respect. 

SENATE RESENTS BEING IGNORED, 

“The President’s persistence in ignoring the Senate by ap- 
pointing no Senator to the commission and in ignoring Congress 
by giving no real exposition of his present view of the peace 
terms created a resentful feeling, which was unfortunately mani- 
fested in the reception of his message on Monday last. The 
disposition of some to nag the President, however, by urging 
the adoption of resolutions inviting the Vice President to act 
for the President meets with no popular favor. 

“If the fact or the manner of the President's going is a mis- 
take, and ‘it is unpopular with the American people, that may be 
made a legitimate ground for criticism in a political campaign. 
But those who would now seek to create an embarrassment out 
of the present situation will not commend themselves as en- 
gaged in a patriotic purpose. If it be true that the President 
has acted. without due consideration to the Senate or to Con- 
gress, the people will not justify the Senate or Congress in a 
retaliatory action. For the Republicans it is the poorest kind 
of polftics. The President goes to represent the United States, 
and the setting up of a backfire here will not help the country 
or its success in the conference, and from a political standpoint 
it will react upon those who set it. Mr. Mawnn’s position in 
this respect is a wise one and all Republicans should ap- 
prove it.” 

REPORT OF SERGEANT AT ARMS (S. DOC. NO. 312). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement showing the sale of property and 
the proceeds thereof which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of the finances 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

LIBERTY BOND ACTS (H. DOC. No. 1474). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, statements of expenditures under the various liberty- 
bond acts, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION (H. DOC, NO. 1396). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting, 


pursuant to law, a report showing the number of persons, the 
grades and character of positions, the original rates of compensa- 
tion, and the increased rates of compensation provided by the act 
of June 12, 1917, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS (H. DOC, NO. 1366). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement of the expenditures of the appropriations for the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL WAR DEPARTMENT FORCE (H. DOC. NO. 1496). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement showing by bureaus and offices the number and 
designation of the persons employed under the appropriations 
for the temporary employment of the additional force in the War 
Department and the annual rate of compensation paid to each, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


VALUATION OF CARRIERS (H. DOC. NO. 1388). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement showing the employment under 
appropriation for the valuation of carriers for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
remen to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

CENSORSHIP EMPLOYEES (H. DOC. NO. 1473). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate n communica- 
tion from the Postmaster General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a detailed statement of censorship employees and the compensa- 
tion allowed each, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
ordered to be printed. 


LIST OF JUDGMENTS (H. DOC, NO, 1491). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement of all judgments rendered by the 
court fer the year ended November 30, 1918, etc., which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

SUPPORT OF INDIAN SCHOOLS (H. DOC. NO. 1502). 

The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report for the fiscal year 1918 relating to the appro- 
priation “Indian schools, support, 1918,” which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


SIOUX INDIAN FUND (H. DOC. NO. 1505), 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, report of expenditures from the permanent fund of the 
Sioux Indians during the fiseal year 1918, which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


TONGUE RIVER RESERVATION, MONT. (H. DOC. NO. 1507). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of expenditures made for the purpose of en- 
couraging industry and support among the Indians on the 
Tongue River Reservation, Mont., during the fiscal year 1918, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


DISEASE AMONG INDIANS (H. DOC, NO. 1524), 


The VICB PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, stating, pursuant to 
law, that no expenditures were made during the fiscal year 
1918 for the construction of hospitals from the appropriation 
“Relieving distress and prevention, etc., of disease among In- 
dians, 1918,” which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS (H. DOC. NO. 1501). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, stating, pursuant to 
law, that no diversion of expenditures were made during the 
fiscal year 1918 under the act approved March 1, 1918, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 
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HEIRS OF DECEASED INDIANS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of all moneys collected and deposited during 
the fiscal year 1918 under the appropriation “ Determining heirs 
of deceased Indian allottees, 1918,” which, with the accompany- 
ing paper, was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 
INDIAN HOSTILITIES (H. DOC. NO. 1522). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, stating, pursuant to 
law, that no act of hostility by any Indian tribe with which 
the United States has treaty stipulations has been committed 
during the fiscal year 1918, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

INDUSTRIES AMONG THE INDIANS (H. DOC. NO, 1510). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, u report of the expenditures made for the purpose of 
encouraging industry among the Indians of the various reserva- 
tions during the fiscal year 1918, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

CHIPPEWA INDIAN FUNDS (H. DOC. NO, 1493). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of expenditures from the tribal funds of 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, which, with the accompany- 
ing paper, was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN SCHOOLS (H. DOC. NO. 1492). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the amounts expended at each Indian 
school and agency from the appropriation for construction, lease, 
purchase, and repair and improvement of school and agency 
buildings, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECTS (H. DOC. NO. 1494). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement showing the cost and other data with re- 
spect to Indian irrigation projects as compiled to the end of the 
fiscal year 1918, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

CARE OF TIMBER (H. DOC. NO. 1501). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of expenditures on account of the Indian 
Service for the fiscal year 1918 from the appropriation commonly 
known as Industrial work and care of timber,“ which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN MONEYS (H. DOC. NO. 1509). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1918 
of moneys carried on the books of the department under the 
caption “Indian moneys and proceeds of labor,” which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

SURVEYS OF INDIAN LANDS (H. DOC. NO. 1508). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of the cost of all survey and allotment work 
on Indian reservations for the fiscal year 1918, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

EMPLOYEES IN THE INDIAN SERVICE (H. DOC. No. 1506). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the diversion of appropriations for the 
pay of specified employees in the Indian Service during the 
fiscal year 1918, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


CONFEDERATED BANDS OF UTE INDIANS (H. DOC, NO. 1487). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the expenditures made from the tribal funds 


of the Confederated Bands of Utes during the fiscal year 1918, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


APACHE, KIOWA, AND COMANCHE INDIANS (H. DOC. NO. 1486). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the expenditures made in per capita pay- 
ments to the Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians during the 
fiscal year 1918, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. i 


NORTHERN CHEYENNE INDIANS (H. DOC. NO. 1504). 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 

tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report of expenditures made for the purchase of 

cattle for the Northern Cheyenne Indians on the Tongue River 

Reservation, Mont., which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPAIRS OF BUILDINGS, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT (H. DOC. NO. 1341). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an itemized statement of expenditures made by the 
Interior Department and charged to the appropriation “ Re- 
pairs of buildings, Department of the Interior, 1918,“ which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT (H. DOC. NO. 1543). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an itemized statement of expenditures made by the 
Interior Department and charged to the appropriation “ Con- 
tingent expenses, Department of the Interior, 1918,” which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL (H. DOC, NO. 1515). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a letter from the superintendent of the St. Elizabeths 
Hospital submitting the financial report of that institution for 
the fiscal year 1918, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

SALE OF OBSOLETE MATERIAL (H. DOC. NO. 1519). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commun!- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the proceeds of the sale of supplies and 
obsolete material and equipment during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918, which, with the accompanying paper, was ro- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 

BLACKFEET INDIAN FUNDS (H. DOC. NO. 1488). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of expenditures from the tribal funds of the 
Blackfeet Indians of Montana, for the fiscal year 1918, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


STANDING ROCK INDIAN RESERVATION (H. DOC. NO, 1489). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of expenditures made for the purchase of cattle 
for the benefit of the Indians on the Standing Rock Reserva- 
tion, in North Dakota and South Dakota, for the fiscal year 
1918, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPORT OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES (H. DOC. NO, 1523). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the disbursements for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, under the act to apply a portion of the proceeds 
of the public lands to the more complete endowment and support 
of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

FREEDMAN’S HOSPITAL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the surgeon in chief of the Freedman's Hos- 
pital, submitting a detailed statement of expenditures for pro- 
fessional and other services for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. 
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No. 1518), which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a letter 
from the surgeon in chief of the Freedman’s Hospital submit- 
ting statements of receipts and expenditures on account of pay 
patients during the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1516), which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. s 


PURCHASE OF TYPEWRITERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of typewriters and other labor-saving devices 
purchased and exchanged during the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. 
No. 1525), which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, statement of typewriters and other labor-saving devices 
purchased and exchanged during the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. 
No. 1372), which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement 
of typewriters and other labor-saving devices purchased and 
exchanged during the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1382), which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
statement of the number of typewriters and other labor-saving 
devices purchased and exchanged during the fiscal year 1918 (H. 
Doc. No. 1383), which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Superintendent of Library Building and Grounds, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement of the number of typewriters and 
other labor-saving devices purchased and exchanged during the 
fiscal year 1918, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES. . 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement showing in detail what officers or 
employees have traveled on official business from Washington to 
points outside of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 1397), which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a statement from the Librarian 
of Congress showing in detail what officers or employees have 
traveled on official business from Washington to points outside 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1527), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
chairman of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a statement showing in detail what 
officers or employees have traveled on official business to points 
outside the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1918 
(H. Doe. No. 1531), which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Superintendent of the United States Botanic Gardens, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a statement showing in detail what officers 
or employees have traveled on official business to points outside 
the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. 
No. 5511), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Superintendent of Library Buildings and Grounds, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement showing in detail the travel of em- 
ployees from Washington to points outside the District of Co- 
lumbia during the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1499), which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


COMPENSATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of the average number of employees receiving increased 
compensation under the act approved July 8, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1377), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the average number of employees receiving increased compensa- 
tion under the act approved July 3, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1540), 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Superintendent of the United States Botanic Gardens, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the average number of 
employees receiving increased compensation under the act ap- 
proved July 3, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1483), which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Librarian of Congress, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the average number of employees recciving increased com- 
pensation during the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1479), which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Superintendent of Library Building and Grounds, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the average number of employees 
receiving increased compensation during the fiscal year 1918, 
(H. Doc. No. 1468), which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (H. DOC, 
NO. 1431). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE (H. DOC. NO. 1480). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a special report dealing with the subject of resale price 
maintenance, which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORT ON LIBRARY BUILDING AND GROUNDS (H. DOC, NO, 1434). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Superintendent of Library Building and Grounds 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Library and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FEOM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a House 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 356) authorizing payment of the 
salaries of officers and employees of Congress for December, 
1918, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 13153) extending the time 
for the construction of a bridge across the Arkansas River at 
the foot of Garrison Avenue, at Fort Smith, Ark., and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I present resolutions of Local 
Union, No. 38-A-2, Shipyard Laborers, Riggers, and Fasteners, 
of Seattle, Wash., representing about 4,000 members, urging 
the establishment of another national holiday to be known as 
Liberty Day,” and to be the 11th of November. I move that 
it be referred to the proper committee. I will say to the Chair 
that I do not know to what committee it ought to go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Several similar resolutions hava 
gone to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That reference is satisfactory. 
I move that it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the National Academy of 
Sciences, praying for the establishment of a league of nations 
for the maintenance of peace, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Strong-Scott Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the 
proposed tax of 80 per cent of the earnings in excess of 10 per 
cent of the invested capital in the pending revenue bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial from the Minneapolis Automo- 
bile Trade Association of Minnesota, remonstrating against the 
increased rate of taxation on automobiles in the pending reve- 
nue bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Marshall-Wells Co., of 
Duluth, Minn., remonstrating against the 10 per cent tax on 
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ammunition and sporting goods in the pending revenue bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
| - MANUFACTURE OF MUNITIONS AND CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I am directed by the Committee on Com- 
merce to move that the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 181) to au- 
thorize and empower the War Industries Board to aid in equip- 
ping and expanding power plants to carry on the manufacture 
of munitions and constructien of ships during the war, advance 
moneys for that purpose to owners and operators of private 
plants, ete., be recommitted to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND PEACE CONFERENCE. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. From the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions I report back Senate resolution 358 to create a committee 
of eight Senators, which shall be charged with the duty of pro- 
ceeding to Paris at the proper time to be present during the 
peace conference, and I submit a report (No. 616) to accompany 
the resolution, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The Committee on Foreign Relations haying considered Senate reso- 
lution 858, to create a committee of eight Senators which shall be 
charged with the duty of proceeding to Paris at the proper time in 
order to be present during the peace conference, unanimously report 
it Tes 2 the Senate adversely, with the recommendation that it be 
not passed. 


Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted 
the following additional views: 

I make this separate report by reason of the fact that I offered an 
amendment to the resolution on the floor of the Senate, proposing that 
the number of the committee be increased from 8 to 96, which would 
include the entire membership of the Senate, That my position may 
not be misunderstood, I desire that it be known that I at all times 
op the sending of any committee of Senators to Paris, and so 
voted as a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, for the follow- 


Section 2 of Article II of the Constitution of the United States 
empowers the President of the United States, and the President solely, 
“to make treaties.” The Senate may advise with regard to a treaty, 
but it may not participate in nor interfere with the President in the 
initiation and negotiation of a treaty. It is true that the treaty does 
not become operative until concurred in by two-thirds of the ate. 
This, however, is an act to be performed subsequent to the making of 
the treaty. The President has undertaken in person to perform this 
great constitutional duty. He has called to his assistance an efficient 


corps of statesmen, experts, and statisticians. 
he proposed committee could perform no constitutional function 
imposed upon the Senate with relation to treaties. It would have no 


Jegal status in connection with the negotiation or making of the treaty. 
Its methods of obtaining information would, in the nature of the cir- 
cumstances, be vagrant, uncertain, and unreliable. The report of such 
a committee to the Senate would be based chiefly upon hearsay and 
would constitute but the individual conclusions of the members of the 
committee and would have little force and effect with the Senate. 

Such committee would neither have the information nor the power 
to advise on behalf of the Senate. This fact, unfortunately, might not 
be known to all of the foreign members of the peace council and expres- 
sions made by the members of such committee might be taken as an 
expression of the sentiment or a pronouncement of the position of the 
United States Senate with regard to questions under consideration 
before the peace council and in such way might embarrass and interfere 
with the President in the performance of his constitutional duties in 
the making of the treaty. 

All facts bearing upon the negotiations must be presented to the 
ence council, and the President will undoubtedly report such facts 
ully to the Senate of the United States and to the country. He has 
already made this promise to Congress. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I ask that the resolution go to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. PITTMAN subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to file a separate report in connection with Senate 
resolution 358, and I ask to have it printed in the Reconp, to- 
gether with the report of the committee, submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcencock] this morning. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 5091) granting a pension to Jennie L. Barrows 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 
| A bill (S. 5092) to repeal the act approved June 15, 1917; and 

A bill (S. 5093) to repeal the act approved May 16, 1918; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill. (S. 5094) to repeal the act approved August 10, 1917; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 5095) to repeal the act approved May 22, 1918; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 5096) to repeal the act approved July 16, 1918; and 
' A bill (S. 5097) to amend section 14 of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, 
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and for other purposes,” approved March 21, 1918, by providing 
that such control shall continue for a period not greater than six 
months from the passage of this act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 5098) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes”; and 

A bill (S. 5099) providing for road construction and improve- 
ment out of the funds derived from the operation of motor 
trucks engaged in carrying parcel post under section T of the 
act making appropriations for the Post Office Department and 
the Postal Service for the fiscal year 1919, approved July 8, 
1918; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5100) for the relief of Anna M. Tobin, independent 
executrix of the estate of Frank R. Tobin, deceased (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 5102) to authorize the change of name of the 
steamer Charlotte Graveraet Breitung to T. K. Maher; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S, 5103 granting a pension to Mary M. Hood; 

A bill (S. 5104) granting a pension to Adelphia L. Weaver; 

A bill (S. 5105) granting a pension to Sylva Tarvin; and 

A bill (S. 5106) granting an increase of pension to Amos L. 
Hood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 5107) granting an increase of pension to Henry H. 
Hering; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5108) to amend section 126 of an act entitled “An 
act for making further and more effectual provision for the na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5109) to provide relief where formal contracts have 
not been made in the manner required by law ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: } 

A bill (S. 5110) granting a pension to Lily D. Murphy; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BECKHAM: } 

A bill (S. 5111) granting an increase of pension to Albert L. 
Newlands; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEW (by request) : 

A bill (S. 5112) to provide for paying claims to depositors 
of the Freedman's Savings & Trust Co., and for the establish- 
ment of a national home; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 192) to stop work upon Govern- 
ment housing propositions; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. b 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I introduce the bill 
which I send to the desk and ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I ask that the bill be printed in the 
Record, and in connection with it I ask that an explanation of 
its purport be printed to follow the bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 5101) for the relief of certain noncommissioned 
officers of the United States Army who were recalled to active 
service during the recent war and commissioned as officers was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and, with the accompanying statement, ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 


A bill (S. 5101) for the relief of certain noncommissioned officers of 
the United States Army who were recalled to active service during the 
recent war and commissioned as officers. 

Be it enacted, etc., That retired enlisted men of the i od Army 
who were called to active service by orders of the War Department 
5 — the war with y and commissioned in the armies of the 
United States, and who will revert to a retired status when their 
services are no R req be allowed to retain the rank held by 
them when mu out of or discharged from active service and given 
the pay of a first Heutenant on the retired list, provided that muster 
out or discharge was not due to incompetency or misconduct. 


MEMORANDUM. 

There have been called into active service and commissioned during 
the present war some one hundred and fifty enlisted men from the 
retired list. gay oe Ree of these men were of the highest noncom- 
missioned grade at date of retirement, having held those grades for 


a lo! in many cases from 20 to 2 rs. 

It will be observed that the men who attained the highest noncom- 
missioned des and thus retired were men who on account of the 
strenuous fire of the od which they served necessarily 
have hysical, mental, and moral qualifications of the highest 
a haying so retired when the eet eee it necessary 
that these particularly qualified experts should brought in for the 
service of the country they were looked over and ected, not by 
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guesswork, but by their records; their qualifications, their reliability 
and efficiency, and on these accounts only were 
the country and offered commissions. The fact they were the 
only people that could “deliver the goods” along this line, the only 
people capable of performing these duties, in fact, the only living ex- 
C t officers of the United 

c mere fac atriotic, inte , expert officers o e Un 
States Army turned Heir attention at once to this particular class 
of men, and haying weighed them and judged them by pats aoe quali- 
fications, and past 3 and on these offered them commissions as 
captains, majors and higher ranks, is sufficient guaranty of their 
high standard, rendering them deserving of consideration. 

heir records during this war have justified the fact that their 
selection did not come by political or other outward influence; when 
they accepted the commissions they performed the duties as ed 
them as they did in the old Army, in all good faith, without asking 
for choice of stations or for any other consideration, simpl 
up civic duties and abandoning business pursuits which they 
established after retirement and which netted them a comfortable 
living, and which can not be rebuilt after the war is over; on this 
account they are entitled to any consideration you can give them. 

Retired Army officers up to the grade of colonel recalled to active 
service have already been provided for, inasmuch as they will attain 
a higher grade upon again reverting to a retired status. 

If this allowance is granted it affects but a small number of men, and 
as these men die the list will be lessened and in time entirely eliminated. 

In justice to these men it is therefore proposed that a bill be 
introduced in Congress providing: 

That retired enlisted men who have been returned to active service 
and commissioned in the armies of the United States during the 
present war and who again revert to a retired status be given the rank 
they then held, with the pay of a first lieutenant, provided they have 
a geen returned to a retired status due to their own incompetency or 
misconduct. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE—PAPER BY HENRY E. DAVIS (8. DOC. 308). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I offer the following Senate resolu- 
tion and ask unanimous consent to have it considered at this 
time. It proposes to print as a Senate document a monograph 
by a distinguished member of the District bar, Mr. Henry E. 
Davis. It was written some thirty years ago, at the time of the 
wounding of President Garfield. It is entitled “ Inability of the 
President—What Constitutes and Who Decides?” It will save 
the Senate, I think, and those who are interested in the question 
a large amount of investigation if this monograph can be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The resolution (S. Res. 366) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Senate resolution 366. 


Resolved, That the manuscript entitled “ Inability of the Presi- 
dent—What Constitutes and Who Decides?” a monograph by Henry E. 
Davis, be printed as a Senate document. 


MONROE DOCTRINE, 


Mr. BORAH. I offer a resolution, which I ask may be read 
and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion. > 

The resolution (S. Res. 370) was read and ordered to lie on 


the table, as follows: 
Senate resolution 370. 


Whereas in September, 1796, George Washington, then President of the 
United States, declared, The great rule of conduct for us in regard 
to foreign nations is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection as possible * * +” And 
that “ Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or 
a very remote relation. ence she must be engaged in frequent con- 
troversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or 
the ord nary, combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmi- 
ties”; an Š 

Whereas in response to a letter addressed to him by James Monroe, then 
President of the United States, concerning the policy afterwards de- 
clared by President Monroe and since then known as the Monroe 
doctrine, Thomas Jefferson said in reply: The question presented 
by the letters you have sent me is the most momentous which has 
ever been offered to my contemplation since that of independence. 
That made us a Nation. This sets our compass and points the course 
which we are to steer through the ocean of time opening on us. And 
never could we embark upon it under the circumstances mòre auspi- 
cious. Our first and fundamental maxim should be never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe; our second, never to suffer Euro 
to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and South, 
has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe and particularly 
her own. She should therefore have a system of her own separate 
and apart from that of Europe“; and 

Whereas James Monroe, President of the United States, afterwards 
amplified this policy, incorporating it in a message to the Congress 
of the United States, declaring in effect that nae attempt on the part 
of foreign Governments to extend their system to any poruon of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety, and setting forth 
in full the policy which was afterwards and ever since has been 
known as the Monroe doc e; and 

Whereas the policies thus early announced b Washington, Jeferson, 
and Monroe, and ever since adhered to b s country, regardless of 
political parties, have contributed greatly to the peace and happi- 
ness of the people of the United States; and 

Whereas we believe any material departure from these policies would be 
fraught with danger to the peace and happiness of the people of the 
United States, invol us, in all probability, in the controversies 
of other nations: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Senate of the United States reaffirm its faith and 

confidence in the permanent worth and wisdom of these licies and 

shall seek in all matters coming before it touch the interests or 
affairs of foreign countries to conform its acts to these time-honored 
principles so long and so happily a part of our own policy. 
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ABROGATION OF TREATIES, 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 367), which was read, considered by unanimous ĉon- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed 
to furnish the Senate the following information: 0 

1. t countries, if any, have notified the United States of their 
intention to abrogate any treaties with the United States; and what 
treaties are to be abrogated and the reason therefor, if any are given. 

2. The countries with which the United States has treaties which 
revent us frum giving preferences to Americang or American ships in 

e carrying of impo or exports, and what is necessary to be done 
to abrogate such treaties, and what, if any, steps our Government has 
taken to secure the abrogation of the same. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 368), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be, and It is hereb; 
directed to report to the Senate as soon as practicable what lesiala: 
uona 25 = r 8 be poanied by l promote, con- 

y re the maintenance, development, 
merchant marine under the American flag. . 


INVESTIGATION OF SPRUCE PRODUCTION. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 369), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby requested to inform 
the Senate what steps, if any, have been taken pane the recommenda- 
ape 2 5 aes 5 — e of the spruce pro- 

section o e Aeroplane v p £ A 
Gaited e Aco p sion of the Signal Corps of the 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


Mr. REED submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 371), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Fund of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds or 
any subcommittee thereof be directed to inquire into the costs, construc- 
tion, operation, maintenance, and future disposition of the public build- 
ings of the Government of every nature, kind, and locat on, and the 
program and contracts of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment with reference to future costs, construction, operation, mainte- 
nance, and disposition of the Government buildings of every nature, 
kind, and location, and report to the Senate thereon, together with their 
recommendation of any steps which they may deem advisable to take 
with a view to remedying conditions. 

That the Committee on Public padng and Grounds, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fifth 
Congress to send for persons, books, and papers; to administer oaths, 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 
page, to report such hear ne as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be . ing before said committee, the expenses 
thereof to be paid out of the angen fund of the Senate, an 
the committee, or any subcommittee 
or recess of the Senate. 


that 
ereof, may sit during the sessions 


HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 372), 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds: 

Resolved, That every official and agency of the Government, having 
had in charge any work, operations, construction, or expenditures au- 
thorized by the act entitled “An act to authorize the President to pro- 
vide housing for war needs,“ approved May 16, 1918, shall and is hereby 

uired to make a full report and account of the same to the Senate; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of 
the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to make an in- 
vestigation of all work, operations, and construction, and of all ex- 
penditures made under said act, and report its findings to the Senate. 


UNIFORMS OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


Mr. POMERENE. I send to the desk a joint resolution and 
ask that it may be read. z 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 191) providing that soldiers, 
sailors, and marines may retain uniforms and apparel worn by 
them in the military service of the United States as their per- 
sonal property and permitting them to wear the same under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the War Department, was read the 
first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That soldiers, sailors, and marines, whether in the 
service at home or abroad, be and they are hereby permitted to retain 
as their own property the uniforms, including overcoats and other 
articles of wearing apparel furnished them by the Government and 
severally worn by them at the time of their demobilization and dis- 
charge, and that they shall be permitted to wear the same under such 
reasonable regulations to be prescribed by the War Department as will 
distinguish the said soldiers, sailors, and marines so demobilized and 
discharged from the service and wearing the same from those who may 
be continued in the actual military, naval, or marine seryice of the 
country. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, with the consent of the 
Senate, I should like, in a word, to give a brief explanation of 
the joint resolution. 

The War Department gave out a statement sometime ago, as 
I learned through the press, to the effect that the soldiers after 
their demobilization and discharge would be permitted to wear 
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their unifornis for a period of 30 days. Since I prepared the 
joint resolution I have been advised that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Asiurst] introduced the other day a similar 
resolution. s . 

I think this is a matter of the very greatest importance to 
the soldiers, marines, and sailors themselves, because of the 
very high price of wearing apparel now. Many of these boys, 
I am told, not knowing how long they would be away from 
their homes, gave away or otherwise disposed of their clothing, 
and they would be put to very large expense to get new clothes 
if they were not permitted to wear their uniforms more than 
30 days after demobilization. Certainly these uniforms and 
wearing apparel are of very much more value to them as indi- 
viduals than they would be to the Government. 

In addition to that, we are all admonished that there is a 
scarcity of wools and woolen, and I think common business 
prudence would suggest that the soldiers, sailors, and marines 
be permitted to wear their uniforms after they have severed 
their connection with the service. 

I ask that the joint resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have only heard the joint resolution as it 
was hastily read. Does it provide for any additional pay, or 
simply permit the soldiers to wear their uniforms? 


Mr. POMERENE. It applies only to their uniforms and 
their clothing. 
Mr. BORAH. Is the joint resolution which the Senator from 


Ohio introduced to go to a committee? 

Mr. POMERENE. I asked that it go to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. BORAH. I only want to say, Mr. President, that I hope 
the joint resolution will be reported out in a reasonable time 
and favorably. It occurred to me that it is of such merit it 
could be disposed of without going to a committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection to the disposition of 
it now. I may say, I think with propriety, I spoke to the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs yesterday, and 
I know he favors the general principle. I have not submitted 
to him the joint resolution as it has been drawn. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. FLETCHER addressed 
the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POMERENE. 
who first rose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am heartily in favor of the 
joint resolution the Senator from Ohio has introduced, but I 
think it would also be well to add to it a provision that when 
the soldiers are discharged they shall be entitled to the same 
transportation pay to their homes that members of the Navy 
are entitled to receive. I noticed in the papers sometime ago 
that these men were not getting sufficient to cover their trans- 
portation expenses home. That ought to be provided for. 

I remember when the reorganization bill was up I endeavored 
to get a provision in that bill that would put the soldiers of the 
Army on exactly the same basis as members of the Navy upon 
their discharge. Apparently we could not get that done. We 
did get some additional compensation provided. Something 
of that sort ought to be done, and it would be well to put in such 
a provision in connection with the measure of the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have rather assumed that something of 
that kind would be done; at least, I hope it shall be done, but 
my attention has been specially called to the question of the 
uniforms and clothing, and with that thought in mind I prepared 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that, but I think the two 
can very well be covered together. 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to say that I think an arrange- 
ment has been made to carry out the suggestion of the Senator 
from Washington, and the matter raised by the Senator from 
Ohio has also been under consideration. I think it would be well 
to have the joint resolution go to the committee, as there are 
some technical questions involved, and a general policy may be 
outlined in the committee so that there can be no confusion. The 
committee meets to-morrow, and there will be no delay. 

Mr. POMERENE. I may state that in the latter part of the 
joint resolution I have provided that the uniforms should be 
worn under some rule or regulation to be adopted by the War 
Department, so as to distinguish, perhaps, those who had been 
in the service but were discharged, from those who were actually 

in the service. I can understand how it might be possible to 
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I yield to the Senator from Washington, 


abuse the privilege of wearing the uniforms under certain cir- 
cumstances, I think the Committee on Military Affairs would 


work that out so as to guard every interest. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the difficulty has already arisen. 
Some men are wearing uniforms and refusing to salute officers, 
It is a matter which ought to be considered by the committee so 
as to aveid any difficulty of that sort. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no doubt the committee will arrange 


-proper safeguards. 


Gee JONES of Washington and Mr, CUMMINS addressed the 
air. ` 

; 9 POMERENE. I yield first to the Senator from Wash- 
ngton. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In reference to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Florida, that the matter of travel pay had 
been arranged for, I do not see how it can be done within the 
law unless we pass some legislation, because the reorganization 
act fixed the specific amount which should be paid for this 
purpose. I hope it has been possible to arrange it, but I think 
it will require legislation. I understand a bill has already been 
introduced covering the matter. I am glad that is true, and I 
hope if the joint resolution of the Senator from Ohio is to be 
acted upon such a provision may be put in it so as to get them 
through together. 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

- Mr. CUMMINS. For the information of the Senator from 
Ohio I wish to say that two or three weeks ago I introduced a 
bill to give soldiers and sailors the uniforms they are wearing 
at the time of their discharge. It was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and I have the promise of the chairman 
of that committee and several members of the committee that 
the subject will be taken up on Friday morning at the regular 
St of the committee for the purpose of considering the 

Mr. POMERENE. I was not aware that the Senator from 
Iowa had introduced the bill. I wish to say that I have no 
pride of authorship, and I shall be glad to have any disposi- 
tion of the subject which will meet the situation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there are two or three 
matters affecting the allowances made to discharged soldiers 
which it seems to me might be taken up by the Committee on 
Military Affairs together, and in the consideration of the bill 
the Senator from Iowa has introduced there would be no objec- 
tion to attaching as a part of that measure the matter of travel 
pay and the matter which has been recommended by the War 
Department, allowing one month’s extra pay to discharged sol- 
diers. Most of the soldiers are discharged without any money 
at all, and they are allowed 34 cents a mile travel pay. That 
is not sufficient to pay for their expenses, for their meals en 
route and their railroad fare, to say nothing of sleeping apart- 
ments on the train. It seems to me there ought to be some provi- 
sion made so that the reasonable actual expenses of these men 
should be allowed. 

There is another matter that I hope the Committee on Military 
Affairs will consider in the same connection. Under the present 
law the men are allowed travel pay to the place of their enlist- 
ment. They ought to be allowed travel pay to their homes. 
There are many cases where men enlisted at some place very far 
remoyed from their homes. I have had my attention called ta 
cases where men whose homes were on the Pacific coast enlisted 
in Chicago because they happened to be in Chicago at the time - 
they were called for enlistment, and as a matter of saving 
time and of convenience they enlisted at that point. When they 
are discharged from the Army they want to return to their per» 
manent homes. It seems to me, therefore, nothing but fair that 
they should be allowed travel pay to their actual bona fide per- 
manent place of residence to which they want to return. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: 

I introduce a bill for reference to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. I will simply say that it relates to the matters I re- 
ferred to this morning in connection with the joint resolution 
introduced by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 

The bill (S. 5108) to amend section 126 of an act entitled “An 
act for making further and more effectual provision for the na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before morning business is 
closed I want to make a suggestion in the way of seeking in- 
formation of the able leader of the majority, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MARTINI. : eS 
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A month ago the Senator announced that we were to begin 
retrenchment at once, and a few days thereafter a letter was 
read into the Recorp showing to what a remarkable extent re- 
trenchment had already progressed. I read from yesterday 
morning’s Post that “ Government expenditures in November 
reached the new high record of $1,935,249,000”—the highest 
figures we have reached since the war began. This is the first 
month of retrenchment. If the Senator has any explanation 
‘as to the progress of retrenchment, I should be delighted to 
hear it. 

Mr. President, as I said sometime ago in discussing this 
matter, there will be a thousand reasons given for maintaining 
every expenditure which has been made during the war and 
every avenue of expenditure which has been authorized. I call 
jattention to this matter this morning that we may understand 
that unless legislation is had and emergency bureaus and or- 
‘ganizations are abolished and disposed of, the expenditures will 
continue just the same as they have during the war time. The 
Appropriations Committee must recommend the conservation of 
funds. It is the only way we can really make progress. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, since the Senator 
has appealed to me for some explanation about these expendi- 
‘tures I feel sure that he realizes that none of us can accomplish 
‘much along that line until some appropriation bills are ready 
‘for consideration. I have appealed for retrenchment as strongly 
as I could; I have been to the War Department repeatedly ; 

have written letters, and have endeavored in every way I could 
2 5 a more economical administration of Government 

‘airs. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what, if 
anything, has been done toward stopping the building of and 
expenditures with reference to Army cantonments? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say that the Secretary of 
War wrote me a letter that most of those contracts had been 
canceled. The enlargement of cantonments which was in con- 
templation, and for which in some instances contracts had been 
let, has been discontinued, with perhaps one exception. I do not 
know that the Secretary has stopped the construction of the 
project at Columbus, Ga., although I made a special visit to the 
War Department and inquired about it, and appealed to him, 
because I could not think it possible that we needed additional 
accommodations in cantonments when a million and a half sol- 
diers would soon vacate the cantonments that we now have. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to me? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator has referred to the project at 
Columbus, Ga. The information that the people of that section 
of the country have had is that that is a permanent improve- 
ment and is intended for a war-instruction cantonment perma- 
nently for the instruction of officers of the Army. We are now 
informed down there that some $13,000,000 is to be expended on 
that project. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I hope the Senator's information 
is incorrect. The Secretary of War told me that he was going 
to cut most of that out. He would not promise me absolutely to 
cancel the whole matter, but he said it would involve a very 
small expense. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hopes that the conver- 
_ sation is not a private one. The rest of us would like to 
hear it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I got permission of the Senator from 
Virginia, and I thought also of the Chair, to interrupt. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly; but it is impossible to 
hear the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What I want to say to the Senator is 
that publication has been made in the papers down there that 
that project is to be carried forward to completion. I have no 
information of an official character as to whether it is true or 
not; but the people down there whose lands are about to be 
condemned or who have had notice that their lands are to be 
condemned have got to have some knowledge of a reliable 
character, so that they will know how to conduct their private 
affairs. Probably 4,000 acres of land, involving farming lands 
in two counties, are embraced in this project, and the papers 
‘down there are publishing the statement that the Columbus, Ga., 
project is to be carried out in its entirety, regardless of the fact 
that the war is over. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
amount is supposed to be expended upon that project? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It was stated in a rough way that $13,- 
000,000 would be expended upon it. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the initial expenditure? 


Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Then how much more will have to be MAA, 
upon it before we get through with it? And above all, what is 
the necessity of going ahead with any further expenditures? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think I can give 
some information in regard to this matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will be glad if anybody can. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The original project adopted by the 
War Department was to provide an Infantry training school, 
and it was intended to instruct 25,000 officers at a time. That 
was begun and worked out months ago. It was a consolidation 
and enlargement of training schools for Infantry, but when the 
armistice was declared at once steps were taken to reduce the 
scope of the project to a peace basis. It was contemplated from 
the first to provide space to train 2,500, I think, and this is a’ 
permanent part of the military system. The enlargement of the 
project to accommodate 25,000 was incident to the war. Im- 
mediately after the armistice was declared steps were taken 
to abandon the larger enterprise formed in connection with the: 
war and to complete only the small enterprise which from the 
first was to be a permanent part of the Military aa aR 
This was generally the plan. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 5 
to ask him if he knows of any statute under which a N 
improvement of this character might be provided for? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There was a permanent school at 
Fort Sill, which was subsequently devoted to instruction exclu- 
sively in some other line, as I understand. I have not looked: 
into the provision for the permanent school but think there a 
been sne authority for some time. 

noe KELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure that there is no special 
statute authorizing a permanent school of infantry and sat 
nical instruction. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator says there is such - 
statute? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I say there is no special statute, but the’ 
work is being done under a statute which we enacted for war, 
purposes. I understand there is no permanent statute author- 
izing the work, and while I am not sure I do not think that the 
plan can be carried out when peace is declared. { 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Virginia 
will allow me, I should like to ask him whether he has any 
information as to whether the War Department is going ahead 
with expenditures for permanent purposes under appropriations 
made for war purposes alone? i 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Does the Senator address the 
question to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, sir. { 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have no information on that 
subject. I will say that I have had several conversations with! 
the Secretary of War on the subject of economizing on war ex- 
penditures, and he assured me that he was in full sympathy with’ 
that purpose and wrote me a letter, which I put in the Recorp,! 
showing that he had cut off a billion and a third of dollars of 
contracts. He assured me further that he intended to ashen 
that policy and cut off expenditures as far as possible. 

In addition to that, I will say, Mr. President, that I had a tale 
with him later on about the Columbus, Ga., expenditure, and he 
insisted that it would be necessary to expend some money there, 
but that he was going to curtail the project very greatly. I dif- 
fered with him, and told him so, and I desire to express now, 
my difference. I do not believe there ought to be one dollar. 
expended there. If these expenditures for war purposes are to 
go on in time of peace, this country will be brought to bank- 
ruptcy. I protest against it as strongly as I can; and when the 
bills appropriating money come before the committee of which’ 
I have the honor to be chairman, the Senate may rest assured 
that the pruning knife will be applied as rigidly as possible. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? In the last deficiency bill considered by the Congress there 
were two items asked for appropriations to buy target ranges— 
one, I think, in Florida, and the other in North Carolina, The 
committee, after a hearing, refused to make the appropriation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I correct the Senator by saying that 
neither of those ranges was located in Florida? I think one was 
in West Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. One was in Kentucky and the other 
in North Carolina. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator for giving the correction as 
to the location. I have since been informed that the War De- 
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partment, notwithstanding the action of the committee, have 
purchased one of those sites, and I should like to know if that 


is so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have no information on the sub- 
ject except a newspaper paragraph which stated that they had 
bought the site in North Carolina at a cost of $2,000,000. They 
asked for a million and a half, and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions struck it from the bill. The bill passed the House with 
that item in it. The Senate committee struck it out; the Senate 
sustained the committee, and the conference struck it out. So 
that it the War Department have expended $2,000,000 for the 
purchase of that site they must have gotten it out of some gen- 
eral appropriation, some lump-sum appropriation made by the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and with full knowledge of the 
fact that the Congress had protested against it by refusing to 
appropriate it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have a letter in regard to the 
purchase of this site in North Carolina. The only reason why I 
do not insert the letter in the Record is because it reflects so 
severely upon those who had to do with it that I would not want 
to insert it until I had made a thorough investigation; but it is 
written by a business man who lives near the place. Now, if 
they have purchased this site in defiance of the action of the 
Appropriations Committee, and at the same time have purchased 
it at the figures which are given in proportion to the value as 
stated by this gentleman, the matter ought to be investigated. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, if that is true, why not investigate the purchase of this old 

hotel property here in Washington, where exactly the same 
thing happened? The committee refused to authorize it; it was 
struck out of the bill, and the President bought it out of his 
war fund—a building in the city of Washington—within 48 
hours after we acted adversely on it. 

Mr. BORAH. I can imagine that good use could be made of 
the Arlington Hotel property. Of course, that perhaps would 
not excuse the purchase of it after the Appropriations Com- 
mittee refused to appropriate for it; but there is a different 
story connected with this other purchase, and that is the price 
paid in comparison to the value of the property. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. With reference to the Arlington 
Hotel site, I will say that the committee did not act on it. When 
it was first presented to the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House had it under advisement; and we did not feel that it was 
expedient or wise for us to take it up under the circumstances. 
We did not pass judgment on it at all, because another com- 
mittee, which had jurisdiction of the subject, had under con- 
sideration a bill providing for its purchase. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will yield, while that is true in one way, yet from another 
standpoint it is not exactly a fair statement—and, of course, 
the Senator does not intend to be unfair—as to what happened. 

The Secretary of the Treasury came before the committee 
and asked to have the item included. After some investiga- 
tion of the proposition, on a vote of the committee we voted not 
to include it and not to give him this power and authority, and 
within 48 hours after that action was taken it was bought from 
the President's $100,000,000 war fund. That is the fact. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I do not think I am 
mistaken in saying that the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate did not consider it, for the reason that it was already 
under consideration by the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the House. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. We expressed no opinion whatever 
about it. Personally I believe that if it had come before the 
Senate committee, if the House committee had not had it under 
consideration, the Senate committee would have included it, as 
I believe it was a wise purchase. The President purchased it, 
paid for it out of his emergency fund, and I believe under the 
conditions as they then existed it was a wise purchase. He got it 
at a fair price, and it is a much-needed building; it is a very 
valuable fireproof building that will be of permanent use to the 
Government work in the city of Washington. 

Getting back, however, to this North Carolina purchase that 
the newspapers refer to, I know nothing whatever about it. I 
do not know whether the site has been purchased or not; but 
it was intended as a training ground for artillery. They told 
me up at the Wur Department that they expected to have a 
brigade of artillery in training there. It was not purchased for 
a target range. They have other places for that purpose. They 
have been very generously expending the public money about 
matters of this kind, and it was not pretended that they needed 
this as a place for testing artillery or for target practice, but 
it was for training artillery soldiers, 


I can not conceive of a reason now for putting $2,000,000 into 
the purchase of mountainous lands in North Carolina on which 
to train artillery for this Government. I hope the War De- 
partment has not done it. I most seriously protest against it; 
and if there is any way to stop it, if it has not gone so far that 
it can not be stopped, I will endeavor to stop it now. 

Some members of the Military Affairs:Committee told me 
that they would take up the matter at the War Department 
and get the facts. It was a matter that came more especially 
from them, for if the officials of the department have purchased 
it with any money they got the money from the Military Affairs 
Committee. They did not get it from the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. SMOOT. They may have gotten it out of a lump sum. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Not from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. That committee has made no lump-sum appropriations 
that could have been properly used for the purchase of that land 
in North Carolina. There was another similar tract of land 
that the War Department was talking about purchasing, and 
the department had in the bill a million and a half additional for 
the purchase of land in Kentucky for a similar purpose. 

I think, Mr. President, that the time has come when these 
war expenditures must stop. We need all of our money and 
all of our energy and all of our resources to rehabilitate the 
industrial condition of this country, and we ought to cease ex- 
pending money for war purposes. In all probability we will 
not have another war in 50 years. Certainly there is no occa- 
sion at this particular time to be expending millions and hun- 
dreds of millions in preparation for war. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. JONES of New Mexico, and Mr. KENYON 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has iost track of wlio 
has the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Virginia was answering a 
question which I propounded to him. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That fact had escaped my notice. 
I thought the Senator was through and had yielded the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Iam very glad to have had the Senator occupy 
the time. I know the Senator is acting in the utmost good 
faith in seeking to cut down expenditures, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I thought the Senator had yielded 
the floor; otherwise I would not have consumed as much time 
as I have. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield in order that I may ask the Senator from Virginia a 
question? 

Mr. BORAH, I yield. 


Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia if it is not a feasible matter to call together the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, take up these different appropriation 
bills, find out what remains to be spent and what can be cut 
out of these bills, and get down to brass tacks, instead of sim- 
ply talking about it all of the time? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, in answer to that 
question, I will say that I am in constant touch and communi- 
cation with Mr. SHERLEY, the very able chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations; and he has under way now an 
investigation for that purpose and expects to repeal laws ap- 
propriating billions of dollars which have not been expended. 
He has called on all of the departments of the Government to 
make a statement as to what amounts that have been appro- 
priated remain unexpended; and he expects to incorporate in 
the next bill that he brings in, which will be in a very few 
weeks, provisions repealing these appropriations that are no 
longer necessary, in view of the peace that has now been prac- 
tically proclaimed. 

For instance, there was over a billion dollars appropriated 
for heavy artillery, which it would take more than 12 months 
to manufacture. The House incorporated that in the last 
deficiency bill. I sent for the Secretary of War, and he ap- 
peared before the Senate committee. Peace was then being 
talked about, but nothing tangible had developed. He said, “If 
peace is attained, I will not spend that money,” and I have no 
idea that he will. He assured the committee that he would 
not; but we did not feel that we could strike it out at that 
time, because the war was on, and we felt that it would put the 
country in a false position. We did not want it to go forth to 
our enemies that we were letting up in preparing to meet their 
attacks. 

Mr. KENYON. Would it not be advantageous to bring in the 
heads of these bureaus and find out how many of this army of 
clerks can be spared, and spared now? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. -I appeal to the chairman of the committee to 
do that. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I shall certainly pursue that 
policy, but I did not think it was necessary to do it 5 we 
had an appropriation bill before us. We will certainly take 
it up at that time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? He has been standing for 
half an hour. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not understand the inquiry 
made by the Senator from Idaho to invite discussion of par- 
ticular transactions. I rather assumed that the Senator from 
Idaho was seeking some light upon the general subject of the 
reduction of expenses. 

It may be enlightening to the Senator and to the Senate to 
know that this morning the Secretary of War and Gen, Ward 
appeared before the Finance Committee and made a statement 
upon that subject; and without going into matters of detail at 
all, the estimate was submitted to the Finance Commitee that 
after caring for all authorizations in excess of appropriations, 
and after paying all of the bills for the fiscal year, there would 
remain a saying out of the actual appropriation of about seven 
and a quarter billion dollars. I believe it is that information 
that the Senator from Idaho was seeking. That is an indication 
of what the War Department is doing. It was quite evident 
from the testimony of the Secretary this morning that every 
effort is being made to reduce these expenses; and as the sum 
_total of the information which he gave to the committee, he 
estimated that all of the expenses would be paid for the fiscal 
year 1919, all of the authorizations and contracts made could 
be cared for, and result in a net saving out of the actual appro- 
Priations of something like seven and a quarter billion dollars. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, may I ask the Senator in that connection whether the 
Secretary of War has made any statement to the Military Affairs 
Committee, to the Finance Committee, or to any other committee 
of which the Senator has knowledge, as to how rapidly the 
soldiers in Europe are to be brought home? 

Mx. JONES of New Mexico. The Secretary stated to the 
committee this morning that arrangements are being made to 
ha ve the soldlers brought home as rapidly as possible; that is, 
all that will not be needed, under the arrangement with our 
allles, to perform certain duties in Europe for some months 
to come. 

; Mr. BORAH. I saw the statement in the press that it is con- 
templated to keep a million and a quarter soldiers practi- 
‘cally permanently in Europe. I should like to know if there is 
any such idea as that in the mind of anybody who has any 
‘connection with this Government. I shall take an interest in 
any program like that. 

| Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I can answer the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps the President means until the sign- 
ing of peace. 

Mr. BORAH. The press did not so limit the statement. 
Mx. KIRBY. Mr. President, I will answer the question of the 
Senator, if permitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has the 
floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. He is 
a member of the Military Affairs Committee, and I shall be 
glad to have him answer the question. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, the statement made to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee by the Secretary of War on yesterday 
or day before yesterday was that 1,250,000 men, practically 30 
divisions, would remain in Europe; that the rest of them would 
be brought home and demobilized and mustered out as rapidly 
as transportation facilities could be obtained. As to haw long 
these 30 divisions would remain in Europe, or what particular 
purpose was to be accomplished by their remaining there, any 
further than could be gathered generally by everybody, there 
was no statement made by the Secretary of War. That is the 
condition as far as it has been disclosed to the Military Affairs 
Committee. As I understand, we have not yet asked for any 
more specific information, but we expect to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In view of this statement, I desire 
to call attention to the provision attached by unanimous consent 
to the appropriation bill of last year which limits the retention 
of the reserve army to four months after the proclamation of 
peace; and without additional legislation none of the reserve 
army can be kept in the Army longer than four months after 
the declaration of peace. That provision is clearly and em- 


phatically carried in the appropriation bill in a provision passed 
subsequently to the original military bill, which used the term 
“the present emergency.” Desiring to get away from that in- 
1 language, the present emergency,“ we put in the ex- 
ress language four months after the proclamation of peace“ 
2 legislation passed subsequently to the bill which carried 
“the present emergency,” and that four-months limitation 
stands as the law to-day. 
1 1 When does the four-months limitation begin 
run 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. From the proclamation of peace, the 
declaration of peace. 

Mr. BORAH. I see. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I only mentioned it to show that 
unless legislation is had there can be no million of men kept 
indefinitely in Europe by any kind of agreement. 

Mr. BORAH. I can understand the necessity of retaining 
men in Europe, though not in large numbers, until the treaty of 
peace is signed; but these publications to the effect that they, 
are to remain there indefinitely naturally lead to inquiry as to 
what “indefinitely” means. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] suggests that 
it is impossible to get them home. We got them over there at 
the rate of about 300,000 a month. When we get ready we can 
perhaps get them home with reasonable 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
excuse me, I simply want to add one word to what the Senator 
from Georgia stated. The law that limits their retention in the 
service to four months has also a provision, reading, in sub- 
stance, “and such additional time as may be necessary to get” 
. and bring them home.“ 
rR Mr. NEW, Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho yield 

me: 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. Referring to the point the Senator from Georgia 
has just made, I call attention to the fact that it is provided by, 
the law that all of the conscriptions and all of the enlistments 
in the Regular Army made subsequently to the passage of that 
law expire within four months after the signing of the declara- 
tion of peace. The enlistments in the Regular Army that were 
made prior to that date were for a longer term, and I suppose 
77 AE ne Army ELS ERS epia ton GS. TH 
period for which they enlisted. 

In making the statement that 30 divisions were to be kept on 
the other side, the Chief of Staff said that they were to be 
Regular Army divisions; that there were to be replacements; 
that the divisions were to be so arranged that as finally consti- 
tuted they would be composed of soldiers in the Regular Army; 
and that all others of the National Army, the National Guard, 
and all that, were to be returned home. As a matter of fact, 
it is my understanding that there are only about 40,000 men 
left in the Regular Army who were enlisted prior to the passage 
of the act limiting the period of their service to four months 
after the signing of the declaration of peace. Now, I am inter- 
ested in knowing how we are to make up the difference between 
that forty or fifty thousand, possibly, who are left in and the 
1,200,000 who are to be kept over there. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator did he inquire of the 
Chief of Staff in regard to that matter? 

Mr. NEW. No; I did not; but that question presented itself, 
and it would be interesting to know if anyone has any informa- 
tion on the subject, so that this discrepancy may be provided for. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I believe I shall defer this 
matter for a season. But the subject shall not be permitted to 
die. I have no desire to criticize nor find fault, but I am going 
to do as I promised the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN ]— 
give him my persistent and yigilant support in pulling down 
these enormous expenditures. 

DELBERT JAMES HAFF. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, upon yesterday a species of 
debate arose between the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] 
and me concerning a phrase in a letter from a man by the name 
of Haff, as I understand it, addressed to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. This morning I received a letter from a friend of mine 
at the other wing of the Capitol, which is a personal letter, the 
conclusion of which is— 


Don't forget that this conspicuous Republican may not be entirely 
Guprcindiced politically in his criticism. More strength to your right 
arm. 


And with this he sends me a transcript from Who's Who, 
giving the history and the corporate and Mexican connections 
of Haff. I ask that the transcript from Who's Who be inserted 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. It is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
[Who's Who (1916-1917), p. 1027.] —— 

Haff, Delbert James, lawyer; b. Oakland Co., Mich., Feb. 19, 1 ; 
admitted to Michigan bar 1885; practiced alone, Kansas City, 1586-9 ; 
member of frm Haf & Van Valkenburg, 11 alone. 1896 
1900; practiced with William C. Michaels, r with firm 
of Meservey, Ge Michaels ; counsel N: 
R. R. Co., Mexico; also of Montezuma 
solidated Copper Co., Lu 
tor and general attorney, 

Director Co’ 

“an Seem ch. Member 
can Unitarian Association ; d ur: 
Jurisprudence and Legislation (only American mem- 
International Law; American Society for Judi- 


tion; Phi 
Beta Ka ete. Sco Rite 32d degree). Clubs: American 
(City of Mexico), University, Kansas City, Blue Hilis Country, Midday, 
mercial, ot ete. egy Say East 36th Street; office, 906 Com- 
merce Buliding, s City, Mo. 
STRUCTURES ON UNION STATION PLAZA, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to have some in- 
formation from the chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds as to why the temporary structures occupying 
the park between the Capitol and the Union Station, originally 
designed for housing war workers who came to the city in large 
numbers, are being continued, and continued at large expense, 
and for any purpose other than that for which they were origi- 
nally designed to be used. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say to the Senator that I was absent 
from the city until about 10 days ago, and as soon as I came 
back I took up the matter. I was informed by those in charge 
of the housing proposition, not only in Washington but elsewhere, 
that only those buildings which have gone beyond the process 
of commencement and which could be utilized were being con- 
structed. as it would cost less to complete those buildings in a 
reasonable time than to stop the construction now. I under- 
stand that it is the purpose of the Housing Commission not to 
start any new buildings, and that the program outlined is to 
complete only those in process of construction where the cost 
would be less to complete them than if left uncompleted. I am 
not the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds and have not been for nearly three months. Conse- 
quently I am not acquainted with all the details of the various 
propositions which were included in the housing act. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Does the Senator understand that one or 
two of the buildings now in the course of construction on the 
Capitol Piaza-are to be used for picture shows? The one with 
the gilded dome is to be devoted to that patriotic purpose. The 
Government has gone to enormous expense to build these houses, 
which presumably will be torn down in a few months. There 
Was no necessity for the picture-show houses even if the war 
had gone on for years. There were plenty of places of amuse- 
ment for these patriotic war workers. It is horrible to think 
that this expense should have been incurred by the Government 
for the purpose of giving somebody profits on the construction. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not familiar with that. All the build- 
ings were needed for war workers at the time when they were 
commenced. I see no occasion for completing any of the build- 
ings, except where the loss would be greater not to complete 
them than it would be to discontinue work upon them. 

Mr. WALSH. The question I desire to ask the Senator is 
how there could be any loss in stopping that would be greater 
than the loss of completion. : 

Mr. SWANSON. If we had a building half completed and 
made arrangements to rent it, and it could be completed in three 
or four weeks, under those circumstances I think it would be 
cheaper to complete it. 

Mr. WALSH. I agree with the Senator about that, but that 
is 1 ! the question. To what use is it proposed now to put 
then buildings that were constructed for the purpose of housing 
War \.orkers? 

Mr. SWANSON. The departments, I understand, will be 
overcrowded for some time. I understand it is the purpose to 
rent these buildings by authority of the Government and to 
collect the rent. 

Mr. KIRBY. 
proposition? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is my understanding. I will say I do 
not know definitely, because I was away from the city for two 
months on account of iliness in my family. I am not acquainted 
with the facts, and I have not been chairman of the committee 
for over three months. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. It is my information that the Housing Commis- 
sion have put a price on its accommodations furnished in the 
houses. built by the Government that is as high as that charged 
by the people of Washington, and that was done, I suppose, to 


May I ask the Senator a question on the rent 


keep up the price to something like what the real estate men 
in Washington thought would furnish them a reasonable com- 
pensation. I understand the buildings were to be erected for 
the accommodation of war workers and to reduce the exorbitant 
price that had been charged on the outside. I have stated what 
has been my information as to the price fixed for people who 
have made arrangements to take possession of the buildings. 
Does the Senator know anything about it? 

Mr. SWANSON. I understood the buildings were to be 
rented at a rate by which the Government would get about 5 
or 6 per cent on the money invested. I feel that that is justified 
as a rental from any class of citizens. It was impossible to get 
buildings constructed here to take care of the war workers from 
various sections of the country, and the Government contem- 
plated putting up these buildings and renting them, getting about 
5 or 6 per cent return for the money invested. As to whether 
that has been executed or not, I am not prepared to say, nor as 
to what the charges are to be. 

Mr, WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am glad the Senator from Montana has 
brought up this question. These buildings very largely are being 
erected on public parks in Washington. They are being erected 
for a specific purpose. That purpose will disappear as soon as 
the urgency of the war pressure is removed and there will im- 
mediately be a pressure to pull the buildings down. If one will 
take a paper and pencil and figure up a moment or two, even 
based on the explanation which the Senator from Virginia has 
made, he will be able to determine that there will not be any 
reasonable return on the money, because the buildings have cost 
excessive amounts, and, in my judgment, work on those build- 
ings should be stopped at once; it does not make any difference 
if they are seven-eighths completed. 

Mr. SWANSON. The idea was that the Government could 
recoup itself for some of its expenditures. Of course the re- 
moval is finally to be determined by Congress. If Congress wants 
to remove them next week or a year or two years hence, Con- 
gress will determine as to whether the buildings put on these 
parks shall be removed or whether the Government shall obtain 
rent enough to get a reasonable compensation for the expendi- 
ture made or not. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield that I may put this propo- 
sition to him? It is obvious that after the completion of the 
buildings hundreds of thousands of dollars—at any rate, a very 
large sum—will be necessary to furnish them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That is being done now. ‘They are put- 
ting the furniture in now. 

Mr. SWANSON. I see that the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Reep, is present. I am satisfied that it is his purpose to 
make a thorough investigation of the entire expenditures in 
connection with housing all over the United States. I am not 
acquainted with it either here or elsewhere, but the amount of 
money spent elsewhere exceeds that in Washington. Of course 
the condition all over the country should be investigated and a 
policy outlined. 

Mr. KING. I believe every dollar spent on those buildings 
now will be wasted, and it is a crime to continue any work on the 
buildings. i 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not prepared to say as to what would 
be the wiser course to pursue. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word. 
I do not understand that the primary purpose of constructing 
the buildings was to bring down the price of the rent of 
apartments in Washington, but the primary purpose, as I 
understand it, was to provide accommodations for war workers 
who could not find accommodations in the city, and the Gov- 
ernment very properly undertook to provide accommodations, 
Up to the time that the armistice was declared the war workers 
were housed somewhere, and as a matter of course the number 
would be immediately. diminished thereafter rather than in- 
creased. So it occurs to me that there never will be any occa- 
sion whatever for the use of these buildings for the purpose for 
which they were erected—to take care of war workers who 
could not find accommodations anywhere else. It occurs to me, 
therefore, that that is one of the things that should have been 
stopped the day after the armistice was declared, taking what- 
ever loss was occasioned by reason of the construction already 
made. But I have observed day by day that the work goes 
on. I observe. that the buildings are being fitted out with 
furniture, curtaius are put at the windows, the grounds are 
being very nicely graded, and I presume probably lawns will be 
cultivated and all the attractions of the home will be attendant 
upon them. 

They are very costly buildings that are in process of construc- 
tion upon the Plaza; they are quite artistic in the style of 
architecture, I do not know to what purpose they could be 
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devoted, but that ground was acquired for park purposes, and 
consequently the buildings there erected are going to be razed 
in the course of a very short time. As suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], I can not conceive how 
the Goyernment can ever get back the money that it is even 
now expending in the construction of the buildings. 

Mr. SWANSON, T could not express a definite opinion on 
the subject unless I knew what is the program outlined after 
the completion of the buildings and the rent expected and what 
would be saved out of the appropriation. I understand the 
policy is to complete the buildings, except where it is better 
for the Government to abandon them. Of course, the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, of which the Senator 
from Missouri is the chairman, will think over this matter 
and ascertain the expenditures. We can rely upon the energy 
of the Senator from Missouri to pursue the matter to the fullest 
extent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will yield, I want to 
ask him who is managing the construction of the buildings 
and furnishing them down on the Plaza? It does seem to me 
we ought to get hold of whoever is doing it and choke them off 
from buying furniture and putting it into those buildings now. 
It is simply an inexcusable waste of public money, and the 
person responsible ought to be named and pilloried for it. 

Mr. SWANSON. When the housing bill was before the 
Senate authority was given to the President to control the 
expenditure of the money. A Housing Commission was pro- 
vided for under the bill as originally passed by the House. It 
was amended in the Senate by putting the President in con- 
trol of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is legislation that I am glad 
I yoted against. I insisted that we ought to name some re- 
sponsible person to do work of this kind, an officer of the United 
States Government on whom we could put our hands and have 
some influence over. 


| NEWS CABLE SERVICE IN PARIS. 


Mx. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, we have heard 
very much of late about the mode of communication between 
Paris and this country of the peace conference proceedings, and 
we have been told that there would be no restriction upon the 
news which would come to us respecting those proceedings. I 
am very glad indeed that we have thus been told, and I take 
it that that will be the fact. But in order that the Senate may 
be informed, for perhaps some have not read the particular dis- 
patch, I wish to read a dispatch appearing this morning in the 


‘Washington Post from Paris upon this subject: 
NEEDS OF 500 WRITERS EXCEED CABLE CAPACITY ; 28,000 WORDS IS LIMIT. 
- Paris, December 4. 
With the arrival to-day from England of Edgar Sisson, accompanied 
by 5 assistants and 30 clerks, the advance guard of the Creel commit- 
tee established itself here in anticipation of President Wilson's visit to 
Paris. They are quartered in a handsome 20-room house at 58 Avenue 
Montaigne, in the vicinity of the Champs Elysees, A housekeeper and 
a corps of servants had been provided in advance for the party. 
It was explained to-night by a member of the party that every Ameri- 
can official communication to the press must pass Mr. Creel. 
Mr. Sisson in a talk with American correspondents here defined the 
objects of the committce during the peace negotiations. 
he mission's function, said Mr. Sisson, would be solely to issue au- 
thentic statements on behalf of the American negotiators, designed to 
revent mistakes that might creep into the American and foreign press 
I such a centralized system of authentic outgivings were not devised. 
With the approach of President Wilson's arrival and the coming of 
the various peace delegates a unique situation in the history of tele- 
graphic communication is expect to present itself. The cables be- 
tween England and America are capable of transmitting 28,000 news 
words daily—positively no more, officials state. When it was reported 
the Orisaba would bring 500 writers, those here familiar with the 
capacity of the 8 h and cable connections expressed pessimism as 
to the possibility o siting every member of the huge army of corre- 
spondents a fair chance. There are only three cables supplying Eng- 
land, America, and Canada. 
Already a plan has been set afoot for “ rationing” wire space among 
the various news associations and individual reporters. 


Mr. President, I am not concerned with the legal aspects of 
the President's trip. He determined to take it and we make 
the best of his determination. I am concerned with what may 
come to America of the proceedings of the peace conference, 
and I am concerned with whether the news that comes to us 
shall be “ rationed ” or whether it shall be censored. 

I wanted to call the attention of my colleagues to this news 
item sent by cable from Paris so that they might, with me, if 
their views be similar to mine, protest against Mr. Creel “ ration- 
ing” news from Paris or exercising censorship over that which 
shall come to us from the peace conference. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I had intended myself to read 
the article which has just been read by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California. I am very glad that he has called the 
attention of the Senate and of the country to this particular 
censorship. The article that he has read and the information 


it gives is in striking contrast with the language used by the 
President in the address that he delivered to Congress the other 
day, in which he said: 

I shall be in close touch with you and with affairs on this side th 
A r you will know all that I do. At my request, the French 
and glish Governments have arsan & removed the censorship of 
cable news which until within a fortnight they had maintained and 
there is now no censorship whatever exercised at this end except upon 

as been 


attempted trade communications with enemy countries. It h 


necessary to keep an o con: 5 

the Department Ri State and Pa roa edha eig Rha Deote 
ment of War. In order that this might be done with the least possible 
interference with the other uses of the cables, I have temporarily taken 
over the control of both cables in order that they may be used as a 
single system. I did so at the advice of the most experienced cable 
af ha et’ tow Booths Sy pane wh th laste ea dag Boma 
the least possible delay from exch side of the — the pe N ae 

And is also strikingly inconsistent with a statement issued by 
the Postmaster General, as published in the Official Bulletin of 
the 3d of December, in which he says: 

An understanding has 
direction of the trae ations rity T 
surate with its importance will be given the news associations and repre- 
sentatives of individual newspapers for handling press matter during the 
period of the peace conference. t is hoped that. these agencies may be 
given the fullest opportunities for handling the development of the ce 
deliberation. No discrimination will be permitted; and press matter at 

ress rates will, where ble to do so, not be shunted aside but 
ndled promptly so as not to impair its yalue as news. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. s 

Mr. WALSH. I know the Senator from Indiana has given 
very careful consideration to the subject of the cables, and I ask 
wim to advise the Senate what is the daily capacity of the 
cables 

Mr. WATSON. I think that this article correctly states the 
capacity allotted to the press. I have not much doubt about 
that. I am not complaining about that, 

Mr. WALSH. Then let me inquire of the Senator if some 
system of rationing will not be absolutely necessary? 

Mr. WATSON. I want to say to the Senator from Montana 
that I am not complaining so much about the system of ra- 
tioning as I am about the man who is to do the rationing; in 
other words, here is the proposition: 

It was explain to-night by a m 
American oficial 8 the. 9 — —— n 

Who is to determine what is an “official communication“? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President; I did not intend to interrupt 
any animadversion that the Senator from Indiana might care 
to make with respect to that feature of it, but I merely desired 
to get the information myself as to whether, if the cables are 
limited in their capacity—and, of course, they are—some system 
of rationing will not be necessary. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, will my colleague permit me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NEW. I think, in answer to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Montana, that it is fair to say that the total capacity of 
the cables between this country and Europe is much in excess 
of 28,000 words a day, but those 28,000 words referred to are 
already that portion of the capacity of the cables which has 
been rationed to the American press for their purposes. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I understand this article to 
mean. 

Mr. NEW. It has been rationed to the American press for 
news purposes, and those 28,000 words are in turn to be par- 
celed out by Mr. Creel in the capacity in which he is to act 
over there, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the information which I was desirous 
of getting. I should assume that, as a matter of course, some 
portion of the total capacity of the cables will necessarily be 
assigned by some one for the transmission of commercial and 
other general news. 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. : 

Mr. WALSH. So that if the demands upon the cables are 
greater than their ability to meet them some system of rationing 
must be put in force by some one in order to meet the situation. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana 
has concluded, I desire to say that my contention was at the 
time I made the remarks I made upon this floor when the cables 
were taken over that George Creel was to be taken to France 
in order that he might censor all the news that came to this 
country regarding the deliberations at the peace council. That 
is exactly what I believed then, and it is precisely what I be- 
lieve now. This article simply confirms me in that opinion. I 
am not disturbed about the rationing; I am not disturbed about 
the capacity of the cables; but J am disturbed about the fact 
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that the man who is to have absolute charge of every word that 
comes to this country respecting the deliberations of the peace 
council is George Creel and that George Creel was taken there 
for the express purpose of censoring it all and having charge 
of it all. That is what I complain of; and I again want to warn 
the American people that if George Creel is to send the words 
here and is to transmit the news here and if nothing is to be put 
on the wire except the things which he approves they should 
make very great allowance for their truthfulness and for their 
authenticity. Itis for that purpose that I rose, and that only. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
IMr. Jonsson] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
I think have performed a needed public service in calling atten- 
tion to the press reports referred to, as well as to a paragraph 
in the recent message just before the departure of the Executive 
in relation to the same subject. 

I am not at all surprised at the exercise of the power, now 
that it has been assumed by Mr. Creel, having first been dele- 
gated and made possible by affirmative action in Congress. 
Congress has very largely been derelict in permitting such power 
to be delegated. I expected it to be unwisely exercised, and I 
fear I shall not be disappointed. I would be very glad to know 
otherwise, but the press report cabled from Paris under the 
date line read by the Senator from California and referred to 
by the Senator from Indiana only confirms what every Senator 
in this body believes, what every well-informed man in the 
press gallery knows, and what the general publie who have 
given attention to the matter believe and know to be the pur- 
pose of the power so delegated. It was to muzzle the press, and 
for no other purpose, and I again call the public's attention to 
the fact that it will be exercised in that way. 

I saw evidence of the purpose for which this power was to be 
used when the resolution was introduced which made possible 
the taking of the cables. After the belated action, the armistice 
having been signed, the cables were taken over. It was only 
cumulative evidence of the intent with which power was origi- 
nally sought and was finally obtained. It is now being used in 
the way that every person here who gave the matter thought 
expected it to be used. 

The very great array of clerical and other help taken by the 
head of the Committee on Public Information would betoken 
some expense to be paid out of the $1,250,000 heretofore appro- 
priated by Congress for the support of this agency. I have no 
doubt there will be additional appropriations sought at the 
hands of Congress before it shall have completed its purposes. 
The conditions under which they render this service and the 
particular accommodations required—all of which are heralded 
in the very liberal arrangements made—would warrant the be- 
lief that other appropriations will be needed. The article here 
speaks of the “20-room house.” Of course, the commissary 
must go along with that. Such needed help as would support 
in befitting state a representative of a public department of 
this Government would naturally oceasion considerable expense. 
I have heretofore called attention to the very liberal arrange- 
ments that were made for the entertainment and support of this 
party abroad, of which Mr, Creel is only a portion. Such lux- 
uries come high, but the administration must have them, and 
the people must foot the bills. 

The expense of the cable service to the fathers and the 
mothers of the soldiers in the service has not been reduced since 
the Government acquired the cables. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illinois 

feld? 

4 Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I yield. 

' Mr. NEW. Before the Senator leaves that subject, I have 
heard it reported that among the other accessories provided 
and which were taken over on the George Washington were 12 
new automobiles, just recently purchased. Does the Senator 
include them in the articles for which appropriations will 
probably be asked? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt, Mr. President, that ap- 
propriations will be necessary. Of course, what is necessary to 
support a mission of this kind is discretionary and depends 
upon the liberal ideas of those in authority and their desire to 
entertain and to give such eclat to the thing as might be con- 
sidered essential, and a large number of automobiles might be 
thought necessary to that end. I am glad to have the Senator 
from Indiana call attention to this particular item of expendi- 
ture, which no doubt in due season will be before this body. 
It will furnish at least the foundation for appropriate com- 
ments in the absence of a majority vote against appropriations 
of that kind, if a seasonable statement is had, as the Senator 
from Indiana has already made it. It comes fitly, indeed, at 
a time when we have been for months admonished to save and 
diet and give. Advice in abundance but no example by those in 
authority, 


Before leaving this matter, I was about to refer to the fact 
that when the cables were in private hands a special 6-cent 
rate per word was made possible by the private management of 
the eables to the parents of soldiers who desired to communicate 
with the capitals of the belligerent nations with which we are 
associated for the purpose of finding the latest news of their 
boys in the service. Since the Government has taken over the 
cables the old rate of 28 cents a word is now applieable to every 
father and mother who desires to cable to Europe to find out 
where their boys are. That is the old general rate. The 6-cent 
rate was a special rate made by the alleged “ grasping private 
concerns” that owned the cables before the Government took 
them over. So much for promoting publicity and reasonable 
charges when they affect the sons of families, many of whom 
have not been heard from for months, 

I have a neighbor in my home city who has three boys and 
one son-in-law in the service. All of them are enlisted men; 
they did not wait for the draft. One of the boys has not been 
heard of for more than three months, and the department is 
now cabling across trying to locate the whereabouts of this 
absent member. Some of the boys have been heard from, but 
as to this one about whom there is anxiety more than three 
months have elapsed without a word. It costs 28 cents a word 
to cable to London or to any other quarter reached by cable 
line under the beneficent management of the lines by Mr. 
Burleson, Postmaster General. I wish to add that to the 
benefits accruing from the cable seizure along with those Mr. 
Creel has already furnished. 

I alluded, Mr. President, the other day to the fact that a 
good deal of expense would be incurred. I have here six Hoover 
menus prepared for Thanksgiving Day, which have just about 
as much to do with real benefit to the public as Mr. Creel's 
direction of the publicity service. They tell us what to eat; 
the Government reached those details long ago. These menus 
have been published since the armistice has been signed, and 
they provide six bills of fare for six days in the week, directing 
us how to subsist, running all the way from roast turkey and 
sweet potatoes down to ronst goose and apple sauce—I am 
quoting literally from the bill of fare. So long as we are 
engaged in directing the individual what to do I should like 
to add that to the information the Senator from California 
has given on the sort of mental pabulum that should go along 
with physical nourishment. I ask that the menus referred to 
may be incorporated in the Reconp without reading as a part 
of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SIX HOOVER MENUS ISSUED—“TIOME-GROWN” THANKSGIVING DINNER 
URGED BY FOOD BOARD. 
WASHINGTON, November 26, 1918. 


Thanksgiving dinners of “ extreme simplicity are advocated by the 
Food Administration, which calls to mind that more than 300,000,000 
people in the here need food. The Food Administra- 


ern Hemisp 


The Food Administration suggests any one of these six simple menus 
as appropriate and patriotic”: 

1. Roast turkey, potato stuffing, glazed sweet potatoes, string beans, 
pickles, turnips, onions, porne pe 2 

2. Roast chicken, potato and celery stuffing, cranberry jelly, steamed 
h, oyster plant, nuts, celery and apple salad (use cally grown 
nuts), plum p aing. 
„ Roast pork, baked apples, cranberry jelly, squash, turnips, tomate 
salad (home canned tomatoes), marshmallow pudding. 
4. Roast rabbit, creole stufling, glazed sweet 1 cranberry 
sauce, head lettuce salad with mayonaise, celery, locally grown nuts, 
Indian pudding with raisins. 

5. Roast goose, potato and walnut stuffing, apply sauce, giblet gravy, 
fried carrots, canned peas, fruit salad, sweet-potuto pie. 

6. Roast wild duck stuffed with apples, Belgian baked potatoes, stuffed 
olives, fried tomatoes. escalloped egg plant, cabbage salad, cranberry 
and apple pudding with cranberry pudding sauce. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, in addition to that, to show 
the latest activities of Mr. Creel before he left our shores, I 
wish to read from the Official Bulletin under date of November 
22, 1918. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathom’d cares of ocean bear; 
Full many 2 flower fs born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air, 

And, Mr. President, here is one of them. An imperative sense 
of public duty prompts me to rescue from the oblivion of the 
Official Bulletin of November 22, 1918, this Kohinoor of food 
conservation: 8 

MORE THAN THREE MEALS WASTEFUL, 

The real york— 


This refers to farm life. The gentleman who will censor all of 
the news that may come to the public from Paris, haying reached 
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there with his vanguard of custodians of public information, 
prints this for the edification of the public— 
The real work of farm life leaves little time or appetite for afternoon 


teas and late suppers. Ne eless the uest of 
tion that the fourth meal diacontinaéd until food conditions are less 


serious gn oT to all people simple hospitality. Company for dinner 
or supper should mean to the earnest woman a real chance to teach con- 
T or — pan 


The genius who discovered this priceless gem, Mr. President, 
ought not to be suffered to languish in obscurity. Here is 
something real satisfying to the farmer. Many òf us from the 
western section of the country have constituents in the farming 
communities, and I know that they will welcome with hilarious 
delight the information furnished them in the Official Bulletin 
of November 22, 1918. The farmer is solemnly warned to abstain 
from pink teas and after-the-theater late suppers. I have not 
known any among my rural constituency who have recently 
been giving any teas of a winter or summer afternoon. I lately 
visited my home and many other of the Western States, and I 
know none of them who are engaged in that practice. Most of 
them have all of the members of their families out from dawn 
until dark trying to keep the food resources of this country 
from going to waste, in order that the starving ones of the world 
may be fed. I have seen children eight years of age kept out of 
school to take the places of the boys who are in the Army. They 
are not wasting food, and they need no advice from these self- 
constituted custodians of conservation, who do not know the 
first principles of production and whose entire lives, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have been those of ultimate consumers, usually without 
any production on their part to be credited at any time to any 
of their activities. 

I know of nothing that Mr. Creel ever produced in his life, 
He never even rolled a cigar that he smokes. He never pro- 
duced a pound of cereals. He never milled any of them. He 
never raised a pound of meat of any kind. He does not know 
where the sources of production are in this country; and yet 
he not only censors our news from abroad but he undertakes to 
tell us how to live, how to produce, to eat, and even how to 
furnish our tables. For one, I am weary, and I shall season- 
ably protest here at all times and take the necessary course in 
the Senate to call the attention of the public generally to the 
expenditure of money to support a public officer for such super- 
fluous service. 

Ah, but this is a seasonable and thrice-blessed admonition, 
Mr. President, indeed! If it were not for this, the farmer by 
this time would be shucking corn in a silk tile and dress suit, 
with a caddie to attend him, to carry his husking gloves and 
swear at the mules; the Government must intervene to make 
him abstain from such luxuries by giving him this admonition 
in the Official Bulletin. His wife would be out with an 8 or 
10 foot train, Mr. President, milking the cows, sitting on a 
mahogany stool with ebony legs, unless the Official Bulletin had 
thrown itself into the deadly breach. 

The basement church supper is referred’to here—a very neces- 
sary institution, and one with which we are all entirely familiar, 
both in the city and in the country towns. It is to be utilized 
as a substitute for one of the three regular meals. The other 
meal can be saved for the Hun, who may otherwise starve, since 
he has quit robbing others for his daily bread. This suggestion 
of Mr. Creel’s possesses both novelty and utility. My informa- 
tion from dry“ headquarters is that the country will soon be 
in that condition. Free-lunch belts are rapidly fading from 
metropolitan centers. The church meal will furnish the nourish- 
ment without the alcoholic excitement. The degenerate rural 
gourmand, who yearns for caviare and nine kinds of liquor while 
he shovels potatoes into the root house, must be rebuked. “ Sim- 
ple home products” are the thing. Yes, indeed! He refers to 
them in the Official Bulletin. Well, let us begin at home. That 
is a good place, like charity. Let it begin there, but let it not 
remain there forever, of course. Let the presidential party that 
has now sailed fill its commissary with turnips, corn meal, and 
eabbages. Practice what you preach. Besides, it is popularly 
supposed that a simple diet of that kind and of such well-known 
articles will ward off seasickness. It will set a salutary exam- 
ple in high official life for the gourmandizing farmer who is 
now working 18 hours a day and helping feed the world. Lavish 
consumption of food at sea is often not assimilated or kept in 
the digestive tract for any great length of time; and if sim- 
plicity in diet were followed on the articles mentioned a great 
saving would result not only in comfort but to feed war-torn 
Europe, as well as recommending the simple life as a great 
public example. 


I shall await further information on this subject with com 
suming impatience from the majority side of this Chamber, and 
from the press report from time to time by wireless, as it flashes 
on a gd across the sea the news of this cavalcade to the peace 
coun > 

Rear Admiral Dr. Grayson and Creel both are of this retinue, 
as I have been informed. The admiral is a little late, wherever 
he is, to lend his presence to the imposing pageant of the Ger- 
man Navy’s surrender. He ought to have been present. The 
world knows how much he contributed to breaking down Ger- 
many’s sea power. Creel is the editor of the Official Bulletin, 
advising the farmer how to eat. With two such eminent authori- 
ties at the command of the country, the medical aspect of the 
balanced ration and a news report of the distinguished party in 
the act of taking nourishment are anxiously awaited. 

I wish to say something, Mr. President, somewhat connected 
with this subject, addressed to the claim that every time some 
criticism is made it is an embarrassment or a hecklimg of the 
Executive or of the administration. We would have said the 
same things if he had stayed here; and why, in the language of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAxs!], is it to be taken 
as heaping things upon his defenseless head when he is gone? 
If a Senator, knowing that another one is to make some re- 
marks about him, absents himself from his seat, the Senator 
remaining and still making the remarks is at liberty to say 
what he will in the Senator’s absence. He can be present or 
not, as he likes. 

At the other end of the Capitol, and among those who ere im- 
patient to mount the seat of power, there are interviews now 
anticipating the time when he shall rule. Edlets are issued from 
time to time, one in yesterday morning’s press, saying that 
nothing should be said to interfere with the President’s mission 
abroad. He must be immune in Congress and Creel must save 
him from a free press by censored cables. The gentleman seems 
to be impatient. He delivers his pronunciamento with the air 
of finality and the authority of a sultan; his ukase is made and 
published before he has even ascended the throne of power. He 
is much more powerful in Washington than he is at home. Upon 
two several occasions he has been seized with an unappeas- 
able desire to have the delegates from his own State in a 
national convention. He never even nosed in under the starter's 
wire and got a delegate in his life. I shall be indifferent to 
instructions from this self-constituted dictator of the Republican 
Party hailing from Illinois, even if he does presume to have 
absorbed the Republican Party and be intent upon delivering 
orders to his future subjects. I am mentioning no names, as 
it would be a breach of the parliamentary rules to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The occupants of the galleries must 
preserve order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But I have not accepted his leadership, ex- 
cept when I was reeonciled to defeat and expected the party to 
go into the ditch, and I never have been disappointed. He pos- 
sesses no elements of leadership in the West, and none in his 
own State, outside of Hyde Park in South Chicago. 

This is all I care to say at the present time; but I give due 
and timely warning that even if he be Speaker of the House his 
premature decrees do not bind the junior Senator from. that 
State, nor will be he heeded in IIlinois. I have had my dif- 
culties with him in days past, and few there have ever paid any 
attention to him, because ordinarily it is not required; but be- 
cause of his putative speakership he seems to be impatiently 
anticipating the day when he can deliver orders. If he wishes 
to lead, he will have to find some constituents outside his own 
State. He has never led his own State, and is unlikely 
to do so, and I respectfully suggest to him to represent 
something before he begins to publish proclamations and be- 
stride the Republican Party in anticipation of his reign. 
Nobody will address him as the Muskingum County, Ohio, 
Democrats spoke of President Wilson. He will be “His 
Majesty ” to nobody, not eyen to his own constituents. It is 
only by forbearance that he ever gets to Congress. It speaks 
well for the pursuits of private life in his district that nobody 
wants the place. Everybody would rather stay in Hyde Park 
than contest his seat. He can be spared for exile in Washington, 
and so they bid him Godspeed. 

At one time he affably referred to the Senator now having the 
floor as a “ two spot.” I replied that such limited familiarity as 
I had possessed of the game in which that was an element had 
taught me that it was something you could not lose, and we 
contested to see who had the highest card in the pack. He 
started his campaign, he had his headquarters, he issued his 
literature, and after a casual observation of the political land- 
scape he retired, and his name was not heard of thereafter. I 
hope he will not give me an occasion for further remarks; but 
if he does I shall be very happy at all times to promote harmony 
of the kind indicated. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his seat 
J desire to ask if he is withdrawing the candidate for the speak- 
ership at this time? I want to know whether Champ Clark is 
to have an open field? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, he is welcome to it as far as the 
Senator from Illinois is concerned. [Laughter.] I am cheer- 
fully impartial, Mr. President. As between the two, I would 
not say even that I was “from Missouri.” I would just as 
lief the honor would go to one as the other, personally. I sup- 
pose, politically, I ought to be loyal. We worked for the ma- 
jority in the House; I contributed my drop in the bucket with 
the others; but I wish to warn the Republicans of the House 
and the Republicans of the United States, if they wish to dissi- 
pate their majority, let them choose such leaders and go into 
the ditch again. He belongs to that band of distinguished 
Tories who never learned anything and who never forgot any- 
thing, because they had not anything to forget. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms and his as- 
sistants at different doors must warn the occupants of the gal- 
leries about the rules of the Senate. The Chair is tired of 
calling attention to the rules. The doorkeepers are put there to 
know something. Let them tell the occupants of the galleries 
what the rules are. 

Mr. SHERMAN. So, if there is to be a leadership, it ought 
to garner the result of a campaign usefully; but this alleged 
leader has never led. His proclamations are received with 
tumultuous laughter and his efforts to manage the party are 
accepted as notice to prepare for its obsequies. He is suffering 
from an obsession that a parliamentary rule is of more con- 
Sequence than a constitutional limitation or delegated power in 
that instrument. He has dwelt in the atmosphere of parlia- 
mentary ruts so long that he has never learned to distinguish 
between the one and the other; and I think it my duty to warn 
Republicans that if they are to learn by lessons beginning in 
1912 and extending to the 5th of November, 1918, they might 
as well consider maturely, with him in the saddle, where they 
ure headed for and what kind of a leader they are following. 

Probably I ought to be a Member of the other body. I could 
have gone there 20 years ago from the Rock Island district if 
I had wished. I would enjoy life better there, no doubt. I 
have this to say of the House, however: They had better cast 
about to get a leader that has a constitnency at home and his 
own State behind him; and this that putative candidate never 
had, and he never will. 

The rest of it I will say upon-due provocation at some other 
time, if it comes. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any further morning busi- 
ness? [A pause.] Is any Senator desirous of discussing any- 
thing? [Laughter.] If not, the morning business is closed. 
The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick Moses Smith, Md. 
Borah Henderson Myers Smith, 8. C. 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal. Nelson } Smoot 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. New Spencer 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Page hompson 
Curtis Kelog Poindexter Trammell 
Dillingham Kendrick Pollock Underwood 
Fletcher Kenyon Pomerene man 
France rg 8 Reed Walsh 
Gay La Follette Saulsbury Watson 
Gerry McKellar Shafroth Weeks 
Gronna McLean Sheppard Wolcott 
ale Martin, Ky. Sherman 
Harding Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN] is detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] on official busi- 
ness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to znnounce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] on official business. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is absent on account of ill- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WatsH in the chair). 
Fifty-eight Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present, 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


* 

II. J. Res. 356, joint resolution authorizing payment of the 

salaries of officers and employees of Congress for December, 

1918, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 4 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate bill 4637. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, on yesterday I was about 
to present an amendment in the nature of a substitute, of which 
I gave notice some days ago. I now move to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and to insert as a substitute therefor the 
amendment which I send to the desk. I ask that it may be 
read for the information of the Senate, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the proposed substitute and 
read to the end of section 1, 

Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator from Ohio wish to have the 
entire amendment read now? Would he rather not have the 
reading interrupted before it has been concluded? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do want to have the entire amendment 
read, for the information of the Senate. I realize that many. 
Senators have been engaged on very important committee work 
and I should like to have it in the Recorp, so that they may 
know what it is, ` 

Mr. GRONNA. I was going to call attention to a certain 
provision in the first section, but if the Senator would rather 
have the amendment read through, I will defer it. 

Mr. POMERENE, I would rather have it read through. 
Then I shall be glad to respond to any question I can. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of Mr. 
PoMERENE’S amendment, which was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill and to insert: ‘ 


That beginning with the Ist day of July next following the passage 
of this act there shall be deducted und withheld from the monthly salary, 
pay, or e of every officer or employee of the United States 
to whom this act applies an amount computed to the nearest tenth of 
a dollar that will be sufficient, with interest thereon at 4 per cent per 
annum, compounded annually, to purchase from the United States an 
annuity, payable quarterly throughout life, for every such employee on 
arrival at the age of retirement, as herein provided. The deductions 
herein provided for snall, in the case of employces who are in the service 
of the Government at the time this act goes into effect, not to exceed 
8 per cent of the said salary, pay, or compensation; and shall be based 
on such annuity tables as the Secretary of the Treasury may direct, 
and interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually, 
and shall be varied to correspond to any change in the rate of salary, 
pay, or compensation of the employee: Provided, however, That the de- 
ductions made from the at: pay, or compensation of persons here- 
after entering the service shall not exceed 8 per cent thereof, and such 
persons shall be entitled to such annuities only as said deductions with 
accumulations of interest thereon will purchase, 

Sec, 2. That the amounts so deducted and withheld shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States and credited, with interest thereon, 
to an individual account of the officer or employee from whose salary, . 

y, or compensation the deduction is made, and the Secretary of the 
88 Is hereby directed to invest and reinvest such funds or any 
portion of such funds in any of the following securities, namely: Bonds 
of the United States, bonds issued under the provisions of the Federal 
farm-loan act, bonds or other interest-bearing obligations of any State 
of the United States, or any county or municipal bonds which may be 
approved by the board of investments hereinafter provided for. r 

The moneys deducted from salaries and the income derived therefrom 
shall be held and invested, as above described, by the Secretary of 
Treasury until paid, as is hereafter provided. Any deficien 
fund hereby created to ca out the provisions of this act shall be paid 
out of any money in the Spreng? Moss otherwise appropriated. 

For the purpose of aiding the retary of the Treasury in investing 
the funds and enforcing the provisions of this act, a board of invest- 
ment is hereby created, composed of the Treasurer of the United Sta tes, 
one person to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury from his 
department, and one person to be designated by the President from 
among the employees of the classified civil service. The members of 
the board of investment shall be sworn and shall hold office until 
others are appointed and qualified in their stead. 

Src. 3. That all those engaged in the classified civil service shall be 
retired at 70 years of age and shall be entitled to the annuities and 
benefits herein defined: Provided, however, That if within 30 days 
before an officer or employee reaches the retirement age, the head of 
the department or independent office in which he is employed certifies 
to the Secretary of the Treasury that by reason of his efficiency and 
willingness to remain in the service the further continuance of such 
officer or employee would be advantageous to the public service, he ma 
be retained for a further period not exceeding two years, and at the en 
of two years, by similar certification, he may be continued for another 

iod not exceeding two years. Upon the failure of the head of the 

epartment or independent office to make the above-described certificates, 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to place such 
employee n the retired list. 
ec. 4. That upon absolute separation from the classified civil 
service prior to the age of 60 years, and only upon such separation, 
the officer or employee may withdraw his savings then credited to his 
account, with the accumulations thereon, in one sum. In case of the 


death of an officer or employee while in the service the amount of his 
savings and accumulations thereon, shall be paid to his legal representa- 
tives, 
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Sec. 5. That upon separation from the classified civil service at any 
time within 10 years prior to the age of retirement the officer or em- 
ployce shall receive such life annuity as his accumulated earnings, in- 
cluding the interest credited thereon, may purchase: Provided, howcver, 
That said employee shall die before receiving in annuities a sum 
equal to his accumulated savings, including the interest credited thereon, 
together with the compound interest thereon as herein provided, then 
the balance remaining to his credit over and above the anauities re- 
ceived sy 4 him shall be paid to his legal representatives. 

Sec. 6. That in case of reinstatement in the classified civil service 
of any person who at the time of his separation therefrom received a 
refund under section 4 of this act, he shall be deemed to be a new 
entrant to the service, and the monthly deductions from his salary 
shall be — — from his age at the date of such reinstatement unless 
he shall wit 90 days after reinstatement pay to the Treasurer of 
the United States the amount refunded to him, which shall be applied 
toward the purchase of the annuity herein provided for and the deduc- 
tions from thereafter shall be only for euch sums as may 
be necessary to pay for the balance of said samiy 

See. 7. That beginning with the ist day of July next following 


annual salary, pay, or com: 

od of service after Juy 1, 1912, such 

and to cease at his death. 
Those who 20 years shall be entitled to one- 
twentieth of such annuity for each year of said ce: d, how- 
‘ever, That if such officer or employee at bis death shall not have 
received annuities equal to the amount of the savi and deductions 
from his : 2 or compensation, with com interest, as here- 
inbefore provi 24 e United States shall pay to his legal representa- 
tives the balance remaining to his credit. 

Sec. 8. Upon the retirement of officers and employees as herein pro- 
vided during any fiscal year, the funds appropriated for their salaries 
which re unexpended shall be applied as follows: 

First. To the payment of their annuities ; 

Second. Ten per cent thereof shall be covered back into the Treas- 


; and 
urig. The balance shall be available in the department or independ- 
ent office from which said employees are retired. for the appointment 
of other officers or employees in the lower grades. Except as herein 
provided, all annuities shall be paid out of appropriations specially 
made for that purpose. 

Sec. 9. That every officer and employes in the classified civil service 
after this act takes effect shall be deemed to consent and to the 
deductions made and provided for herein and shall receipt in full for 
the salary, pay, or compensation which may be paid monthly or at any 
other time, and such payment shall be a full and complete discharge 
and acquittance of all claims and demands whatsoever for all services 
rendered by such person during the period covered by such payment, 
except his claim for the benefits to which he may be entitled under 
the provisions of this act. notwithstanding the provisions of sections 
167, 168, and 169 of the Revised Statutes of the United States and of 
2 other law, rule, or regulation affecting the salary, pay. or compen- 
sation of any person or persons employed in the cla: civii service 
to whom this act applies. - 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall prepare and keep 
all needful tables, reco: and accounts required for carrying out the 
provisions of this act, including data showing the mortality rience 
of the officers and employees in the service and the rate of withdrawal 
from such service, — any other information that may serve as a guide 
for future valuations and adjustments of the plan for the retirement of 
officers and employees. The Secretary of the 5 make a 
detailed comparative report annually to Congress showing all reepa 
and disbursements, together with the total number of persons recei 
annuities and the amounts paid them. 

Sec. 11. That this act shall apply only to persons in the competitive 
classified civil service of the U States, including the District of 


shali not apply to postmasters 
excepted from examination, as defined in the ciyil-service rules. 
ever any person become separated from the classified civil service 
i reason of appointment in tbe unclassified service, such separation 
operate to take him out of the provisions of this act, except as to 
Senge of any amount that may due him. The President shall 
- have power, in discretion, to exclude from the operation of this act 
any group of 3 whose tenure of office is intermittent or of 


unce: uration. 
Sec. 12. That none of the moneys mentioned by this act shall be 
assignable either in law or equity, or be subject to execution or levy 

attachment, ern t, or other legal process or to the payment 
of taxes, local, State, or Federal; nor s any money d to any 
— 945 or to the legal r of a deceased employee be sub- 
ject to the payment of the debts of such employee. 

Sec. 13. t Hi 9 an — . 8 — 
ponsas necessary for g ou provisions a uring the 

scal year 1917, including salaries and reat in the District of C ia, 

there is hereby appropriated the sum of $20,000 out of any money in 

the not otherwise appropriated. No officer or employee re- 

ceiving a regular salary or compensation from the Government shall 

receive any additional — — compensation for any service rendered 

bi Rigen n with the sys of retiring employees provided for by 
act. 

Sec. 14. That the Secretary of the Treasu 
perform or cause to be formed any or all a 
and regulations as may be necessa 
ing the provisions of this act into 
as to the amount to be deducted 
the amount of an annui 
final and conclusive and s 
authority. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President,-I merely wish to say that 
this amendment, if it is adopted, will destroy the bill that has 
been reported out by the committee. I think the committee's 
bill is the measure that should be adopted by the Senate. 

I wish to state, further, that the proposed substitute would 
proyide for the possible deduction of 8 per cent of the em- 


is hereby authorized to 


and proper for the purpose of carry- 
ll force and effect; and his —— 
, the amount of interest to be credited, 
or refund to be in any case, shall be 

not be subject to review by any officer or 


and to make such rules 


ployee’s salary, which in my judgment would be too unjust and 
unfair. I hope the Senate will vote down the amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am in favor of legislation 
that will give some aid to the employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment after they shall be too old to care for themselyes. For 
many years I have advocated the passage of such a law. I 
must confess, however, Mr. President, that after reading both 
the bill reported by the Senator from Tennessee and also the 
amendment proposed by the distinguished Senator from Ohio I 
am not enthused over either measure. I do not believe that 
either one of them is scientifically drawn. 

I confess, Mr. President, I have not had time to give it the 
study that a measure of this importance should be given. I 
know, however, that in the first section of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio, which provides for an assess- 
ment up to 8 per cent of the salary of an employee receiving 
perhaps $900 or $1,000 a year, it would be a great burden to 
employees and it would be difficult to pay it. No such power 
should be given either to a department or to a board, because 
no employee could afford to pay 8 per cent of his salary when 
receiving only such a small amount as I have mentioned. If 
the Government of the United States is to be of any material 
help to the poor individuals who have been unable during their 
long service with the Federal Government to accumulate or lay 
aside any money we ought to be honest with them and enact 
legislation that will be of some substantial benefit to them. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio is in 
some respects better than the bill reported by the committee. 
For instance, in the matter of the investment of the funds I 
much prefer the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. It is 
more carefully drawn. It provides how the funds shall be in- 
vested. But I can not vote for the amendment cf the Senator 
from Ohio making it possible for a superior officer or for a 
board which is to have this matter under control to levy an 
assessment of 8 per cent upon the people who are receiving such 
small wages. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. The Senator appreciates, of course, that if any 
annuity is to be paid to these civil employees it must be pur- 
chased either by the employee or by the Government or by both 
the employee and the Government. Three systems, I under- 
stand, have been adopted in various countries; that is to say, 
some countries have adopted the contributory system, where 
the Government pays it all; in ethers the employees pay it; 
and in other countries there is a division of the amount which 
will be paid for the purchase of the annuity. 

I am not sure whether I understand the Senator's position. 
At this time, not knowing the commitment of the future, with 
the period of reconstruction before us, with the uncertainties 
attending the taking over of the railroads, the telegraphs, the 
telephones, with the uncertainties of the number of employees 
who will be under the civil service in the future, is the Senator 
in favor of a proposition that the Government shall now, with- 
out further investigation, without having suggested, using the 
Senator's words, “a scientific system,“ embark the Government 
upon a plan by which it shall pay any portion of the amount? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I always have a great deal of 
respect for the judgment of the able Senator from Utah. I will 
say to him very frankly that it would perhaps be better to 
have this matter deferred, but the bill is before us now. These 
two measures are before us, and while I fully realize that they 
only provide for a few of the employees who are in the civil 
service, and we have reason to believe it will be enlarged upon 
so as to include more, as the Senator from Utah says, I am, 
however, in favor of a law under which the Government of the 
United States will pay a certain portion of the annuity. I 
believe that after an employee has worked for the Federal Gov- 
ernment until he becomes 68 or 70 years old and is then unable 
to perform any work he should not be thrown upon the charity 
of the cold world, because the Government can well afford to 
take care of him. I also believe that it would be in the interest 
of economy to do so. I dislike even to use the words“ super- 
annuated clerks,” but I know that there are a great many 
people holding positions now to whom it.is a hardship, and also 
it is a loss to the Federal Government; it is impossible for them 
to perform their full day's work. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator allow an interruption? 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator understands that there are 
4,000, as shown by the proofs, now in the service of the Gov- 
ernment who are absolutely incapacitated for doing any work, 
and their average rate is about $1,500 a year, amounting to about 
a $6,000,000 tax on the Government now. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I have read the report quite carefully, 
and I understand there are a great number who are unable to 
perform a real day’s work. Of course I will not admit that all 
the amount which is being paid to those people would be a saving, 
because we must select people to take their places, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that younger men and younger women 
could be had who would be able to do two times and perhaps 
three times as much work as those old people are now perform- 
ing. So in that way there will be a great deal of saving to the 
Government, and for that reason the Government of the United 
States can well afford to pay a portion of this cost. We should 
not only consider it from an economic standpoint, but I think 
it is the moral duty of the Government of the United States to 
take care of these people if it is found that they are unable to 
take care of themselves. 

Mr. President, I was about to ask the Senator from Ohio, if 
he will kindly give me his attention, whether he will be willing 
to reduce the percentage to be assessed against the employees 
from § per cent to 4 per cent? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not think that that 
could be done under this system. I fear from what the Sena- 
tor has said that he does not quite understand the plan em- 
braced in the amendment, may I say, in view of a criticism 
which the Senator made, and I am not finding fault with that 
at all. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understand. 

Mr. POMERENE. The general framework of this bill is the 
same as that contained in the bill which was prepared by the 
efficiency commission appointed by President Taft. They had 
worked upon the matter for a year or longer—I can not state 
exactly the time—and had various extensive hearings, and there 
is a masterly report upon the subject. Later on the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] was the chairman of the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, and as he stated 
the other day in the Senate he prepared and the committee re- 
ported a bill to the Senate which is in substance the same as 
that which I have presented. When I became chairman of the 
committee I took up the matter and the committee with me. 
We had various hearings and heard a number of the experts who 
took part in the hearings of the efficiency commission appointed 
by President Taft. The bill in its present form is the result 
of the counsel and collaboration of the committee and of these 
various experts. 

If I may say a word further with respect to the amount of 
the assessment, bear in mind 8 per cent is the maximum only, 
and that money, whatever is taken, is not taken by the Govern- 
ment for its own purposes, but the 8 per cent or any sum which 
may be assessed against the salaries is kept in an account by 
the Treasury with each individual employee, and it is invested 
at 4 per cent compound interest, compounded annually. These 
assessments are made in the first place based upon the salaries 
then paid, so that the amount derivable therefrom at the time 
the annuitants reach the retirement age will be sufficient to pur- 
chase an annuity of $600 or in no event not to exceed 50 per cent 
of the salary. 

The 8 per cent can only apply to those who are in the ad- 
vanced stages of life, and it may be said that they only have 
to pay it for a very much less length of time than do the other 
employees. The estimate which was given by Dr. Brown, who 
is now the chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, and I think one 
of the ablest students of this subject with whom I have come 
in contact, was that to those who were 20 years of age it would 
only cost 3 per cent. That is based upon what was believed 
to be an average salary of $1,138. I may say that I telephoned 
for these figures a little while ago, and the memorandum I 
have has been sent to me in a roundabout way, but I believe it 
to be practically correct. 

Mr. GRONNA, Of course, the Senator from Ohio means by 
that that it would be only 3 per cent the first year. Undoubt- 
edly, it would be more than 3 per cent later on, as the employees 
grow older. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; if the salary remained the same, the 
assessment would be the same; if the salary was advanced, 
the assessment would be proportionately advanced; that is to 
say, assuming now, for the sake of argument, that it would 
take a 3 per cent assessment on a $1,200 salary, that would 
make the annual cost to the annuitant $36; but if he received 
a higher salary it would still be $36; so the per cent would be 
that much less. 

The vice of the other system, as I conceive it, is this: In the 
bill as reported by the committee, which is known as the Me- 
Kellar bill, there is made an assessment of 21 per cent upon the 
salaries of all employees. I may say that the testimony shows 


that the cost of this system would not be 5 per cent, as the re- 
port indicates, but that it weuld be within a few tenths of 6 


per cent, one-half of which would have to be paid by the Govern- 
inent and one-half, it is said, by the employee. But the difficulty 
is that that means, under the system that is adopted in the so- 
called McKellar plan, the maximum annuity which any employee 
can get being $600, that he must pay 24 per cent for that an- 
nuity, whether he is old or young, whether he receives a salary 
of $1,000 or a salary of $5,000. So he is paying not only the 
cost of his own pension, but in part the cost of the pension of 
his fellow employee. In other words, if a man starts out with 
a salary of $1,200 his assessment is 2} per cent, or $30 a year; 
but if, by reason of his attention to business, his talent, his de- 
velopment, he gets a position which pays him $5,000 a year—it 
may be in a few years—then he is required to pay 23 per cent 
of his $5,000 salary, or $125 a year: and that will continue until 
he reaches the retirement age of 68 years; or, in the language 
of Dr. Maddrill, who was the expert actuary who appeared before 
the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, with this limi- 
tation of 23 per cent many of the employees will have to pay twice 
the cost of their insurance or annuity that they would have to 
pay if they went to a private insurance company and bought the 
Same annuity. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if I understand the MeKellar 
bill, it provides that whatever is paid by an annuitant will be 
set aside to his personal credit. f 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Both bills provide for that. 
in that statement? 

Mr. POMERENE. Tie Senator from North Dakota is cor- 
rect as to that; but bear in mind, please, that when they are 
figuring the cost of the entire system, they say that to pay one- 
half the cost of the entire system will require 23 per cent of all 
salaries, so that while this money will be actually returned 
later, yet the Government is having the use of the 21 per cent; 
and if the 24 per cent exceeds the cost of the annuity of a given 
employee, the other employees get the benefit of that. That 
is the difficulty of it. In other words—and I say this with all 
due respect to those who stand sponsors for this bill—when it 
is said that it is based upon the half-and-half plan, it is a decep- 
tion, for some emplayees will be paying on the half-and-half 
plan, while certain other employees will be paying twice what 
should be the cost of the annuity. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota allow me to ask the Senator from Ohio a question there? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was wondering if the Senator from Ohio 
understood the statement made by the Senator from North 
Dakota. I may have misunderstood the Senator from Ohio, but 
I merely intend to ask the question to clear the matter up. 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall be very glad, if I have misstated 
anything, to correct it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Ohio stated that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota was right when he asked whether or 
not every employee, no matter what he paid, when he got his 
annuity would get back everything that he had paid. Is that 
true? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am speaking now with reference to the 
substitute biil. Let me speak of that first. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from North Dakota was asking 
the question with reference to the other bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, there is such a provision. Can the 
Senator from Tennessee refer to that section? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. Of course, it is so arranged on 
the books of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau of the Govern- 
ment that each employee of the Government is entitled at all 
times to have the entire amount that he pays in refunded to him 
if he quits the service, with interest at 4 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, then I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio why he says that the employee, under the 
committee bill, would in some cases have to pay more money 
than he should; in other words, that he would have to pay for 
the benefit of some other employee, if he is getting back every- 
thing which he has paid in? . 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. Perhaps, to speak more accu- 
rately, if the Senator from North Dakota will permit me, I 
should say that such employee is furnishing more money than 


Am I correct 


is necessary. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to make 
a suggestion? 

Mr. POMERENE. Just allow me to answer the question, if 
I can. 


Note that under the substitute the total cost of this insurance 
for an employee 20 years of age is 3 per cent. That was the 
estimate. If you had a system based upon the half-and-half 
plan, then this employee would only have to contribute to the 
Government one-half of 3 per cent, or 14 per cent. That would 
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be the actual- cost of one-half of the annuity which he is to get 
when he reaches the retirement age. But under the system 
proposed ‘by ithe so-called ‘McKellar bill they jump at the con- 
clusion that half of the cost is to be 23 per cent, Now, as a 
matter of fact, if the data which were furnished to our commit- 
tee when I had the honor to preside over it are correct, then 
this 23 per cent comes within one-half of 1 per cent of paying 
the entire cost of the annuity. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. GRONNA. I think I understand the ‘Senator from Ohio. 
I ‘think there is no substantial difference between the Senator 
from Ohio and myself. The only difference is that he can 
explain himself so much better than I can. 

Mr. POMBRENE. I am sure the Senator from North Da- 
‘kota has no trouble in making himself understood. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think I can make it clear, at least to some, 
that the employce who receives a higher salary and is assessed 
2% per cent makes a larger investment; but he also receives a 
larger return; in other words, he receives more interest for a 
larger annuity. That would be the way I should figure it from 
u banker's standpoint. 3 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the difficulty is—and I will 
see if I can not make it a little clearer, perhaps—that if the 2} 
per cent on ‘the lower salaries, let us say of $1,200, amounts to 
$80 per year—and that is what it does amount to—under the 
‘so-called substitute plan, the cost of that insurance would be 3 
per cent, or $36, while under the McKellar plan the 2} per cent 
would amount to $30. 

Now, let us go further. If the employee arrives at a point 
where he gets a salary of $5,000 a year, then he must pay 24 
per cent of that salary, or $125. 

Mr. GRONNA. Why should he not pay more? He can af- 
ford to do so. 

Mr. POMERENE, ‘Will the Senator allow me to be per- 
sonal? 

Nr. GRONNA. Yes; I will allow the Senator to be personal. 
t Mr. POMERENE. I know, and I am very glad of it, that 
my .good ‘friend the Senator from North Dakota has been more 
t us in gathering together this world’s goods than I have 
been, but is that any reason why he should get a less salary 


than I? 

: Mr. GRONNA. It is no reason why I should get a less salary, 
but it is a reason why I should pay more taxes. If I have more 
goods than has the Senator from Ohio, there is no reason in the 
world why I should not pay more taxes. 

| Mr. POMERENE. I think that is all true, so far as the public 
‘expense ‘is concerned, but when it comes to the purchase of an 
annuity to make provision for some one else's family or to make 
provision for his maintenance in his later years 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, now—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Just one moment—does it appeal to the 
Senator's sense of fairness that a given employee should help 
to support another employee's family? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; but 

Mr. POMEREND. Pardon me just a moment. In my judg- 
ment, if we are going to adopt a system of that kind, then I 
should prefer that this extra expense should be paid entirely out 
of the Public Treasury rather than to make one employee pay 
the expense of another. 

Mr. GRONNA. I can agree with the Senator from Ohio, but 
T ask the Senator this question: Is the amount assessed for 
the employee credited to his account upon the books of the 
Government? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. ‘The Senator from Ohio answers “yes.” 
Now, ‘how could the employee paying a_larger assessment be 
said to be discriminated against in favor of the employee who 
is recelving a smäller salary when every penny is credited to 
his aceount? 

Mr. POMERENE. For ‘this reason: If cach employee was 
only paying one-half of the cost of his annuity, then it would 
be perfectly fair ‘to ‘have the system where one employee would 
be paying $30 a year and another employee paying $125 a year, 
and then out of the sum total of these payments that one one- 
half of the entire cost of the system is to be paid. 

Mr. GRONNA. So that the ‘Senator and I may not mis- 
understand each other, I understand that we agree upon the 
proposition that whatever the assessment may ‘be against any 
employee it is credited to his personal account? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. We agree upon that? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not also true that the employee who is 
assessed a larger percentage, or I will say a larger amount, 
also receives a larger annuity than the one who is assessed 
a less amount? 0 


Mr. POMERENE. No; the annuity is the same. Please let 
me state that accurately now, if I can. The highest annuity 
that any employee can get is 8600. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course that is based upon the time the 
employee has served, 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; that is correct. é 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Dakota will yield to me, I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio a 
question. S 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ar. Gar in the chair). Does th 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Is there any reason why any man in ‘the 
civil service to-day can not buy an annuity without ‘the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. POMERENE. Anybody can do it either under the system 
proposed ‘in the substitute or under the system proposed by ‘the 
Senator from Tennessee. z 

Mr. McKELLAR, It does not take legislation to enable an 
employee to ‘buy an annuity. The Senator’s plan will simply 
compel each employee in the classified civil service to buy an 
annuity for his old age to which the Government contributes 
just a small proportion. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me just a moment. 
confuse the idea. Both plans are compulsory. 

Mr. MGCKELLAR. I Know that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, why does the Senator insist upon 
calling one system a compulsory plan and, by inference at least, 
saying that the other is not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. One is compulsor y 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to answer the question. In one case the Government 
contributes half at the same time that the employee contributes 
half—and anyone can understand how the employee would be 
perfectly willing to have a system of that sort—while the other 
system merely makes it compulsory that he shall buy his own 
annuity. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Shall buy what? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Shall buy his own annuity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
ask both Senators a question and have the Senator on his feet 
respond to it. The Senator from Tennessee has just given an 
outburst to the effect that we are going to compel the employee 
to buy his own annuity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is under ‘the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, if the Senator from Mississippi will pardon me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under the Pomerene amendment we are 
going to compel him to buy his own annuity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not want that; I am opposed to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My question is this: Does not the ‘average 
country blacksmith, the average State school-teacher, ‘the aver- 
age Methodist or Baptist preacher in the backwoods ‘have to 
buy his own annuity if he gets it at all? And what particular 
reason is there to set apart asia favored clan ‘the people who 
hold office from the Government iby their own choice and in 
nine cases out of ten because they can not earn as much in any 
other walk of life? And now, Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that I am not opposed to that plan. I believe it 
would be a help to those people to set aside n certain amount, 
but not a percentage which they could not afford to pay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator from ‘Tennessee has in- 
dulged in an outburst of eloquence because this particular class 
is forced to provide for itself. Other classes of men have to 
provide for themselves, or else in their old age they go naked and 


Let us not 


i hungry. 


Mr. President, I am willing to vote for an old-age pension 
on the model of the British law; I am willing to vote for any 
sort of a scheme that permits anybody, whether a blacksmith, 
a Government employee, :a preacher, or a teacher to provide for 
himself or herself by lis or her own contributions; but I om 
not willing to set aside this cohort- of men who have special in- 
fluence with Senators and Representatives os a special and 
favored bureaucracy, in order that they mmy be permitted to 
have, either under the half-and-half plan or any other plan, 
without material expense to themselves, ‘provision for their old 
age, when ‘the country blacksmith, the school-teacher, the 
preacher, and the ordinary one-mule farmer have not got it. 
After 25 years of this sort of thing you will have ‘a worse bu- 
reaucracy than they have in Prussia, and after 25 years of this 
sort of thing none of you will dare disobey an order that you 
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get from the Letter Carriers’ Association or from any other 
organization of employees; and very few of you dare do it now. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi permit me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio has 
the floor. Does the Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the floor belongs to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. It does not make any difference, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I think I have the floor, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, the Senator will have to get 
permission of the Senator who has the floor. 

Mr. POMERENE. The floor belongs to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota is recognized. 

Mr. GRONNA. What is the necessity, may I ask the Senator 
from Mississippi, of having the Federal Government go into 
the insurance business if it is going to be a purely economic 
compulsory insurance system? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would reply almost in the 
words of the marine-insurance act that we passed not long 
ago, if the Senator addresses me upon the economic side of the 
proposition, that we could do it cheaper and we could do it 
better and we could do it more satisfactorily to everybody; but 
I am not arguing that any man has any right at the expense of 
the other people of the United States to be taken care of in his 
old age. I am arguing that, if we are going to start a system 
of having people take care of themselves in their old age by 
compulsory contributions, it ought not to be confined merely to 
Government employees. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course all these employees have the privi- 
lege and the opportunity now of investing in life insurance 
without this proposed legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Absolutely; and where they are worth a 
continental cent they will take care of themselves and they have 
got enough to do it; they have more than the average school- 
teacher in Mississippi has. I do not know what the average 
school-teacher is paid in orth Dakota; but the average school- 
teacher in Mississippi, who is charged with the responsibility 
of enlightening the next generation, while these employees are 
charged with nothing in particular, receives from $40 to $100 a 
month during the school term. 

2 — McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I heard the Senator from Mississippi just 
a few days ago say some very complimentary things about the 
English Government. Does the Senator know that the English 
Government established in 1834 and has maintained ever since, 
not on the half-and-half plan, as is proposed by this bill, but 
entirely at its own expense, a retirement system for its classified 
civil-service employees? I do not believe that the prediction of 
the Senator from Mississippi that the Government of the United 
States is going to the “ demnition bow-wows” will come true if 

we pass this bill in the light of English history on the subject. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I never said that it would go to the “ demni- 
tion bow-wows.” I said you would become the mere obedient 
servants of the civil service 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have not become so in England. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And most of you are already. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think the Senator is mistaken in talking 
in that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure that he is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I remember the history of a distinguished 
Representative from the State of California who served with me 
in the other House, and I remember when the letter carriers de- 
clared war on him, as the Senator from North Dakota does— 
for the Senator was then a Member of the other House—they 
said his name was Dennis“; that they were going to defeat 
him; and they found a Democrat mean enough to help do it. 
Why? Because he wanted to provide for the carriage of the mail 
at the cheapest rate for the Government that he could, instead of 
receiving his instructions from the letter carriers. 

Now, Mr. President, in connection with the Senator’s question, 
the English Government did, beginning about the time he says— 
I do not remember the date 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was 1834. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I presume the Senator is right about that. 
In 1834, or whenever it was, the English Government did inaugu- 
rate this sort of a system; but the English Government had the 
wisdom later on to see that if that sort of a system applied to 
Government employees it ought to apply to all the people in 
Great Britain who might reach old age naked and hungry ;. and 


so they passed a universal old-age pension law, which is in 
existence now. That is what we ought to do. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall yield the floor in just 
a moment or two. I simply wanted to ask a question or two 
of the Senator from Ohio, and he has very kindly given me 
the information for which I asked. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I very obtrusively intruded; and I 
beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am not complaining at all, and I will 
presently take my seat. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I merely wished to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota, the Senator from Ohio, 
and the Senator from Tennessee—all three—that while they 
were taking care of a particular class they were not paying - 
much attention to protecting from the perils of old age a 
much more deserving part of the community. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not disagree with the Senator alto- 
gether; but I simply want to say, Mr. President, that I can 
see no earthly use of compulsory legislation requiring that 
every one of the Government’s employees shall take a part of 
his salary and invest it in insurance; they are permitted to 
do so now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from North Dakota has 
misunderstood the answer given by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE] to an inquiry of his. I bring it up because, if I do 
not properly understand it, I want to be informed. As I remem- 
ber, the Senator from North Dakota understands that the Sena- 
tor from Ohio said, affirmed by the Senator from Tennessee, that 
o employee got back all that he paid in, with 4 per cent 


Mr. GRONNA. That is the way I understand it. | 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is not true, as I understand it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If he disconnects himself from the service 
before the limitation provided when the pension shall begin, then 
he gets it all back. Thereafter he gets the pension itself. It is 
perfectly plain. i 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is one of the peculiarities of the bill 
and I do not know what explanation the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has to offer for it—that there would be hundreds of in- 
stances in which if the employee could separate himself from 
the service before he attains the age of 68, he would get a great 
deal more than if he remained in the service until he was 68 
and was retired under the provisions of the bill. Why that is I 
do not know. 1 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Senator is mistaken; that 
is not correct. Those are not the terms of the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I confess that before I asked 
the Senator from Ohio for the information he has already given 
I had not had the opportunity of giving this bill the study that 
I ought to have given to it. I realize that it is a measure of 
very great importance, but I know enough about financial 
affairs, Mr. President, and I know enough about how to figure 
percentages to know that if you are going to assess the em- 
ployees 8 per cent of their salaries you do not have to ask for 
legislation here in order to give them an annuity in their old 
age. For 8 per cent paid to a privete insurance company they 
ean be taken care of fully as well as by what you are going to 
give them under the provisions of this bill. I make that state- 
ment without having given it very much study. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator awhile ago asked what reason is 
there for compelling Government employees to contribute to a 
fund from which they are to draw pensions if they pay into 
that fund all they take out. That was, in substance, the Sen- 
ator’s question. I think I can answer it. Understand, I am not 
by this committing myself to a support of this bill. ; 

The ordinary man who gets a position in this life holds it just 
as long as his employer wants him to hold the position. The 
Government employee, under a law which we foolishly passed 
years ago, has a permanent position given to him, and he can 
not be gotten rid of except for cause, so that the Government 
has fastened upon itself a permanent employee. That system 
has developed this state of affairs, that as these employees be- 
come superannuated and ineapable of performing their work, 
while the Government might discharge them upon the ground of 
ineompétency, it nevertheless seems to be a cruel thing to do 
under those circumstances. Therefore the Government is in that 
sense compelled to carry these superannuated and sometimes 
useless employees upon its rolls. Under those circumstances the 
Government has a perfect right to say to these people who come 


- the other one stays in the country. 
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here and seek permanent places under this law: “ You shall 
contribute to a fund which will take care of you, so that when 
you do become superannuated we can let you go, and you will 
not stand here before us in the attitude of a person we are about 
to turn out to starve.” 

That is the reason why the Government has a perfect right to 
require these employees to pay for a pension. I think the Sena- 
tor will see that there is a distinction. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree, Mr. President, that there is a dis- 
tinction; but may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. We will say that there are two persons, one 
of whom goes into the employ of the Federal Government while 
He works in the field or on 
the farm or in the factory. Now, the one who remains at home 
is not taxed by the community, is he? That person is not taxed 
by that community, is he? 

Mr. REED. The one who remains at home? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Why, certainly he is taxed. 

Mr. GRONNA. How is he taxed if he has nothing to pay 
taxes on? 

Mr. REED. Oh, I can demonstrate to the Senator's satisfac- 
tion that there is not a man living who produces more than he 
absolutely eats up who is not taxed, and even then he pays it 
as he goes along and as he is eating. I shall try to make that 
clear, if the Senator will pardon me for a moment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly; I shall be glad to hear the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. REED. Let me assume that I have not a dollar in the 
world, that I work for $9 a week, and that I rent a furnished 
room. When I rent that furnished room the landlord takes into 
account, first, the investment that he has in that property, or 
its value; second, the expense of keeping up that property, 
which includes the taxation. All of those expenses, in the ag- 
gregate, are taken out of the tenant; and I, as the $9-a-week 
laborer, occupying one of those rooms, pay my proportion of 
the taxes upon that property. Again, if the shoe manufacturer 
has to pay taxes—income, corporate taxes, or direct taxes upon 
his factory—that cost of taxation is carried into the hobnailed 
shoes that I buy at the store. Again, the profits that the whole- 
saler and the retailer were obliged to charge me included, as a 
part of their costs, the taxes and burdens that they pay. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, that would apply to both. 

Mr, REED. So that this applies now throughout. There is 
no person in the United States who is a.consumer who does 
not pay taxes. There is no person in the United States who 
has a house to live in or a room to abide in who does not pay 
taxes. Therefore, when you propose to pay, out of the fund 
gathered from all of the taxpayers of this country, an annuity 
to a particular class of people in this country you are taxing 
one part of the people of this country for the benefit of that 
class or portion of the community, There is no escape from the 
logic of that situation. 

If the Senator votes for this bill, or if I vote for it, we must 
do it with our eyes open to the fact that we are voting to tax 
the hired man on the farms of our States in order to create a 
fund to pension ladies and gentlemen in the city of Washington 
who hold better jobs than he can ever hope to hold in his life. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let me say to the Senator from Missouri that 
the laboring man in my State received as high as $7 a day and 
board last summer and last fall, so I believe that he can afford 
to pay a little tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And if the Senator will excuse me a min- 
ute, only a very small portion of the civil-service “employees 
are in Washington. The greater proportion, by far, is outside. 

Mr. REED. Well, now, let us see. You never get anywhere 
by getting a special instance that is outside of the ordinary 
rule. The Senator knows that the ordinary hired hand in his 
State before these war conditions arose received on an average 
of from $18 to $25 a month and his board, and at the same time 
that he was receiving that the salaried employees in the city 
of Washington were receiving on the average approximately 
$100 to $125 a month, some of them much more, and the day 
laborers in the city of Washington—I do not mean the unskilled 
labor, but the ones who work in these departments—were re- 
ceiving a wage of—I must use my recollection on this—approxi- 
mately, I think, $4 to $5 a day. 

So if we pass this bill we do it with our eyes open. Let it be 
understood that there is no old-age pension provided for the 
hired men on the farms of our States, the miners in the mines of 
our States, or, as the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] 
said, the school-teachers of our States, the clerks working in 
stores in our States, the underpaid girls who work in the 
department stores and other places in our States; that there is 


no old-age pension for the factory employee who has labored 
in the sweatshops under unhealthful conditions; and that it is 
proposed to tax these people, and from their taxation, wrung 
from them, to create a fund to take care of people in the city of 
Washington who hold jobs so desirable that there is a constant 
struggle to obtain them from every part of the United States. 

Now, that is the proposition. ‘That is the cold, unvarnished, 
naked truth of this matter. The men who vote for this bill 
vote to tax these people for the benefit of other people who 
hold jobs so much better than the other people have that they 
fight to maintain them and insist upon every right that they have 
under the civil-service law. 

The Senator from North Dakota—who usually gets right 
when he gets to thinking about these things, and generally starts 
out right, too—might as well face that. It does not answer it 
to say, “ Oh, labor has been getting $6 or $7 a day in my State 
this year.” That is abnormal—zust as abnormal as the war. 
It is simply a part of the war. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator knows that the employees who 
were working for the Federal Government have been receiving 
very little more. That is true; is it not? 

Mr. REED. The fact is, and it is always true, that salaries— 
especially the salaries fixed by law, and indeed some other 
Salaries, but especially those fixed by law—do not go up or go 
down with the rapid fluctuations of values. For instance, there 
was a time a few years ago when money was at a very great 
value, when its purchasing power was very great, when wages 
all over the country were very low, when the salary of a Con- 
gressman was most lucrative. Then he was in clover. Then 
there came the period of high valuations and high wages that 
we are going through now. The Congressman to-day does not 
receive as much as many a head clerk does. He does not receive 
very much more than some people who are only skilled laborers. 
But when values get readjusted the salaried man gets back to 
a position of equity; and if he does not, if that does not come 
in a short time, then comes the cry to raise his wages, a cry 
that always is heard in the end. 

Now, I appeal to the Senator’s judgment on this matter. 
There is no use arguing questions for the simple sake of argu- 
ing. You would not need any civil-service law in order to keep 
people in their positions down here if it were not that the posi- 
tions are desirable. They are desirable to-day. I have not 
any doubt that there are 30,000 clerks to-day in the city of 
Washington, brought in here by these war conditions, over half 
of whom would be glad to stay here and take these permanent 
positions. When I use the expression “thirty thousand,” that 
is a guess. There are so many of them that I have no idea 
what the number is. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 

Mr. KING. Apropos of the statement just made by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, I have had more than 100 clerks who have 
come to Washington for war work appeal to me to try to get 
them under the civil service and keep them here in these Gov- 
ernment positions, rather than go home, they are so enamored 
of the situations. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
an interruption, I wish to say that I haye been called upon 
to-day by quite a number of clerks engaged in the service in 
Washington who have urged me to bring every possible influence 
to bear upon the heads of the departments in which they are 
now engaged to retain them permanently in the service. In the 
Government service they are receiving larger salaries than they 
enjoyed as school-teachers, farmers, clerks, and, in some in- 
stances, members of the bar, They really desire the work; all 
of which goes to show the esteem in which the average Amer- 
ican citizen holds Government employment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, it is evident that my simple 
question has provoked a great deal of discussion. I want to get 
through. I have not yet said what I intended to say. I simply 
want to state my own position. I shall only take a minute or 
two of the Senate’s time to say what I want to say upon this 
whole subject. 

I realize that what all of the Senators have said is true. It 
is undoubtedly true that these employees are receiving, take it 
one year with the other, larger salaries than they receive in 
the country or in other employments. But, Mr. President, we 
must take the conditions as they are. There are different en- 
vironments here. When I go into these departments and sce 


these very old men and old women—and I know some of them— 
they have not been able to lay up u dollar for the future. They 
should have provided for their old age, of course; but that is a 
The actual condition is that we 


theory and not a condition. 
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have here more than 4,000 of these old people, superannuated, 
too old to perform n day's work, and unable to take care of 
themselves. What are you going to do? Are you going to throw 
them out upon the cold world? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, how will this bill help them? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask my friend, the able Senator 
from North Dakota, if he does not find the same poverty, squalor, 
and want among the people who have devoted their lives to 
service in the factories, the houses of merchandise, the fields, 
and in the workshops—in other words, in all the vocations ot 
life? Does he not find quite as much—really more—poverty, in- 
digence, and suffering among the people of other vocations than 
he does among the employees here or elsewhere in the Govern- 
ment service? 

Mr. GRONNA. No, Mr. President; I will say frankly to my 
good friend from Mississippi that we do not find it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Do you not find quite as much? 

Mr. GRONNA. I come from a State where there are no rich 
people. We are a new State; nobody is rich, but there is not 
a single poorhouse in my State—not one. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Then you must be rich, all of you. 
condition is Utopian, and I congratulate you upon it. 

Mr. GRONNA, But if they were so poor, our counties, our 
municipalities, or our State would provide for those institutions. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But you do not want them to do that. 
You are fortunate that the condition of your people is such 
that your State is not called upon to provide for the improvident 
aged poor in institutions of charity. I agree with my good 
friend, the able Senator, that it is a wise economy; it is an act 
of great wisdom and of social providence on the part of the Com- 
monwealth—it may be a little bit socialistic in principle—to in- 
duce the citizen, even in the form of a tax put upon his prop- 
erty in the days of his prosperity, to lay aside something for a 
“rainy day,“ to take care of the old and helpless in the evening 
of life. That is all right and I most heartily commend the end 
sought to be attained. I am not opposed to the main principle 
upon which this proposed legislation is based, but I am un- 
alterably opposed to the principle of partiality. I can not give 
my consent to any measure that has for its purpose the selection 
of a certain class of laborers or employees to whom special 
favors are vouchsafed by law and all other branches of busi- 
ness and vocations are taxed for their especial benefit. I do 
not think it is fair; it is not just. In fact, I regard it as the 
most pernicious principle in legislation. It is violative of the 
wery genius of American institutions, No man or class of men 
would ask for such legislation if they did not feel that they 
had behind it a coercive influence. So far as I am personally 
concerned I am going to be just, and when I can be just and at 
the same time be generous in the performance of the functions 
of my place it will afford me great pleasure to do so. 

Mr. GRONNA. Now, Mr. President, I want to ask my good 
friend from Mississippi a question. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. All right; I will answer it if I can. 

Mr. GRONNA, In the State of Mississippi, and in the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent, cur people are not 
compelled to employ any person when he becomes old and in- 
efficient. Is not that true? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes; it is true. 

Mr. GRONNA. Conditions are different here in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Certainly you are not compelled to empley 
anybody in your private business. The Government is not com- 
pelled to employ any certain individual, nor can any certain 
individual compel the Government to employ him or her. The 
Government does not contract or undertake to support an em- 
ployee until he or she dies. The Government hires a man or 
woman for the service they are expected to render the Govern- 
ment, and not for the primary purpose of giving the individual 
employment; and when that person ceases to render acceptable 
or efficient service to the Government the Government is under 
no obligations to retain him any more than the Senator is under 
moral obligations to retain one of his field hands after he has 
performed the service for which he was first employed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. I will let the chairman of the committee an- 
swer that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I be indniged to ask 
a question of the Senator from Mississippi? 

5 Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I shall be glad to have the Senator 

0 so. 


Your 


Mr. VARDAMAN. And I shall be glad to answer the Sena- 
tor’s question, if I can. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are 4,000 old people in the employ 
of the Government whose employers, under a system that has 
existed for generations, have permitted them to remain in the 
Government employ without doing any work, because they are 
so old they can not do any work, and none is required of them. 
Do I understand the Senator from Mississippi to say that if 
he had the power he would turn out these 4,000 old people to 
graze at this time? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I have great sympathy 
with the men and women who have spent their lives and reached 
the evening thereof who have never been able to lay up some- 
thing for a rainy day. It is a misfortune which confronts many 
of us both in public and private life, and always to be regretted. 
I think it is the duty of the State to enact laws protecting each 
man and woman in the enjoyment of the products of their toil, 
and, as far as human ingenuity can do so, to see that justice is 
done to all alike. Now, I would make some provision for the 
poor, helpless people described by the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee; but I would not solve that problem by the adoption of 
a pernicious measure of the character of the one under con- 
sideration. I would rather make a donation outright, or pass a 
bill pensioning these 4,000 employees, and then notify the bal- 
ance of the employees of the Government that they must proyide 
for their own support and maintenance, just as people in other 
walks of life are expected to take care of themselves; or I 
would provide for the contingency of misfortune, accident, and 
improvidence which comes to fruition in old age by an old- 
age pension law, and I would make it apply to all the people of 
all vocations alike, playing no favorites, 

: Ar McKELLAR. Has the Senator ever introduced such a 

ill? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. No; I have not; but if I had introduced 
this bill or had anything to do with its preparation I would 
have made its benefactions apply equally to all classes of people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am afraid the Senator from Mississippi 
does not understand this bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator’s judgment of me in this 
instance is the quintessence of charity, for which I am pro- 
foundly grateful. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I said at the outset when I 
rose and made my inquiry of the able Senator from Ohio [ Mr. 
PoMERENE], and he gave me the information I asked for, ihat 
neither of these measures is drawn on a scientific basis. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Senator does not want to 
be put in exactly that attitude. The bill which has been rec- 
ommended by the committee is a bill that has been in the hands 
of the Bureau of Efficiency for about two years, and it is 
reported out by a Government expert. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not doubt that at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And that Government expert said that 
it is a proper bill and effects this purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the name of 
that expert? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Dr. Maddrill. 

Mr. REED. What is he a doctor of? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He is a doctor of letters. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I find that Mr. Maddrill disapproves of the bill 
which the Senator from Tennessee has reported from the com- 
mittee and favors a bill which imposes upon the employee the 
duty to make the contribution for his own annuity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, quite the contrary. The Senator has 
not read what Dr. Maddrill—not at all. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is wrong. 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, I shall not find any 
fault with any of the gentlemen who have had this bill under 
consideration. Perhaps they are right and I am wrong; but I 
made the statement, and I am going to stick to it, that it is 
my opinion that neither of the bills is drawn upon a scientific 
basis. However, I am not going to discuss that now. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator from North Dakota 
and I both have been very indulgent to one another, and I ap- 
preciate very much the Senator’s courtesy in yielding; but in 
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view of the statement made by the Senator from Tennessee, I 
want to read from the hearings before his committee, on page 26. 
Let me.read what the chairman says about this matter: 

The Cuainman, From such examination as I have been able to give 
to the amended proposition, as suggested by you— 

That is, by Dr. Maddrili— . 
it introduces many complications that it will be bis? hard for the legis- 
lative mind to understand. In other words, it take an expert ex- 
planation, and it is going to be very difficult to get that into the legisla- 
tive mind under any circumstances. 

{Laughter. | 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Ohio that I was perhaps speaking of my own legislative 
mind, because I am frank to say that the figures that were then 
given to me were never able to penetrate my mind, and I do not 
think they can penetrate the mind of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I admit that the virtues of the Senator's 
bill do not penetrate my mind. [Laughter.] I read further 
from the statement of the chairman of the committee: 

The present bill is absolutely so simple that anybody can understand 
it. Here the employees are going to contribute half and the Govern- 
ment is going to contribute half, and the pensions provided are 
fairly equitable. At any rate, all of the employees are willing to con- 
tribute on this system that they understand themselves; it has per- 
fectly plain terms; they know exactly what they are going to get. It 
does not take an expert to explain what they are going to contribute, 
and it does not take an expert to explain what they are going to get. 
They can look at the terms of the bill and see what they are going to 
get and they can look at the terms of the bill and know exactly what 
they are going to contribute. Why is not that the best system in the 
world under the particular conditions that confront us? 

Now, Dr. Maddrill said, speaking of the bill reported by the 
Senator from Tennessee: 

May I suggest this, that there are several defects in the bill, which I 
have pointed out, that seem to me to be fatal? 

That is the expert that my friend is quoting. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator from Ohio. It simply 
shows that my poor judgment is sustained by that expert. 

Mr. REED. And that even the legislative mind can appreci- 
ate the statement. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am going to vote for this 
bill, imperfect as I believe it to be, for the reason that I be- 
lieve it is our moral duty to take care of these more than 
4,000 people who seem to be unable to take care of themselves. 
There is no need in the world to enact legislation which will 
give an employee an opportunity to invest his money in life 
insurance. We have life insurance companies that are not run 
by the Federal Government; and I, for one, must confess that I 
do not believe we should enact this legislation, increasing the 
hardships upon these people who have hardly been able to live 
upon the salary paid them during the last two or three years. 
The salaries here in Washington may be high. They may be 
higher than they are in the country, As I said a moment ago, 
while we haye no wealthy people in my State, we have no people 
there who are dependent upon the public. Poor as they may be, 
they have a home, humble though it may be. Most of them 
own a home, and we haye not a single poorhouse in the State. 

I believe, Mr. President, a measure of the kind I refer to is 
only fair in a great Government like ours, where so many 
people are overburdened with wealth. Look at the thousands 
of millionaires and billionaires. They have become so rich 
during these few years that they are being oppressed in taking 
care of their great fortunes. Yet, when it comes to a question 
of dividing a few thousand dollars among four thousand and a 
half of worthy old people who have done valiant service for the 
country, we hesitate to give it to them. Is that a democratic 
principle, I ask you? We have just gone through this tre- 
mendous war, promising not only our own people but the people 
of the world that we are going to take care of all the people, 
and here we are refusing to take care of at least four thousand 
and a half who we know are unable to take care of themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. PoMERENE] as a substitute. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Johnson, Cal. Page Spencer 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Poindexter Swanson 
Curtis Sig Pollock Trammell 
Fletcher Kirby Pomerene Underwood 
France McKellar Ransdell Vardaman 
ay Martin, Ky. Saulsbury Walsh 
Gronna Martin, Va. Shafroth Warren 
Hardin; Moses Sheppard 
Hardwick Myers Sherman 
Henderson Norris Smith, Mich. 


Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from North 
Carolina .[Mr. Overman], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 


‘Netson], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Srzntuxdl., and 


the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] are necessarily ab- 
sent on official business; : 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr..Smratons], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosrnson], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and the Senator 


from Idaho [Mr.- Nucentr] are necessarily detained in the 


Finance Committee. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. To sas] on official business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mfr. Gorr] is absent owing to illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. : 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. FERNALD, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Knox, Mr. Prrr- 
MAN, Mr. REED, Mr. Smiru of Georgia, Mr. THompson, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Kenyon, Mr. New, Mr. Lenroor, Mr. Hare, and Mr. 
Sara of South Carolina entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Ohio to amplify his explanation in respect to a number of 
the provisions in the measure under consideration, particularly 
that provision wherein it states in substance that one-half of 
the amount to be paid for the annuity shall be contributed by 
the employees and one-half by the Government. I understood 
the Senator to say, and his statement is borne out by the testi- 
mony of Dr. Maddrill, that it would cost more than 5 per cent 
of the employee’s compensation or salary to purchase an an- 
nuity. It would seem under the testimony of Dr. Maddrill and 
under the statement of the Senator from Ohio that more than 
50 per cent of the cost of the purchase of the annuity was being 
imposed upon the Government. 

I should like to have the Senator explain that, and also explain 
the provision of his substitute with respect to the 8 per cent of 
the compensation; that is, the maximum being § per cent. I 
should like to ask the Senator also to state, if he can, from the 
investigation made and the report of experts, if any have been 
made, what would be approximately the amount that would be 
required to be paid by the employees where they make the fuil 
contribution for the annuity. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the question of the Senator 
from Utah is very comprehensive, and it will necessitate per- 
haps my repeating to some extent what I have already said on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I did make a statement to the effect that under the com- 
mittee bill it would cost more than 5 per cent, and I based that 
upon Dr. Maddrill's statement to the effect that 5 per cent would 
be within a few tenths of 1 per cent less than the actual cost; 
in other words, that the actual total cost of the bill would be a 
few tenths of 1 per cent less than 6 per cent: 

I did in substance say that many of these employees, if the 
McKellar bill were adopted, would have to pay more than 50 
per cent of their pension. The information which we gleaned 
when I was a member of the committee was to the effect that 
when the young man or the young woman was 20 years of age 
the total cost of his or her pension would be 3 per cent of the 
average salary, which is $1,182. If the salary was twice that 
sum, then the total cost would only be 1} per cent of the salary. 
If three times that sum, it would only be one-third of that 
amount, or 1 per cent of the salary. 

I made the further objection to the bill that if we adopted the 
23 per cent assessment a man might be required to pay $30 per 
year or $125 per year, and he would only get the same pension 
as the one who paid less. In other words, if you analyze the 
McKellar bill, you will find that instead of calling it a fifty- 
fifty bill many of the employees would be required to pay not 
only 50 per cent of the cost of their annuity but in many in- 
stances they will have to pay 200 per cent, or twice what their 
actual pension will cost. I referred to the testimony of the com- 
mittee’s expert, Dr. Maddrill, who sustained that position. 

So you have a system here under which the Government is 
first paying 50 per cent of the cost, and, assuming now that it 
only costs 5 per cent, you will have the employee paying 50 per 
cent of the cost of that pension, and even less than that, as I 
shall point out in a moment, but an amount that is equal to 200 
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per cent and more of the cost of the pension, depending on the 
amount of his salary and his age. I say that because under 
this system if a man is 67 years of age and he has been in the 
employ of the Government in the unclassified service for 14 
years, not intending to be permanently with the Government, 
and afterwards thinks it is going to be to his pecuniary advan- 
tage to get into the classified service, and he gets into the 
classified service and stays there one year only, and makes 
certain back payments represented by the 14 years of service 
which he has rendered in the unclassified service, he is entitled 
to a pension of $420 a year. When you call that a fifty-fifty 
plan it is camouflage. 

While the statement has been made here that all those of 
higher salaries want to do this, I wish to see the credentials 
authorizing these statements, and they have not been produced 
by those who make them. It is an easy matter for a man who 
sits here in Washington representing certain interests and, 
coming to a certain conclusion, to say, “I represent the em- 
ployees in 48 States.“ Senators have had experience in simi- 
lar committees. Amendments may be offered here on the floor 
of the Senate to-night at 4 o’clock and through the manipula- 
tion of some people who are interested here in Washington 
send out telegrams and to-morrow morning Senators receive 
telegrams from people all over their State, and, for that mat- 
ter, from all over the United States, saying we are in favor of 
your amendment or we are against it. That kind of telegrams 
never leads me anywhere, and they are not very persuasive in 
character. 

Now, then, let me go to the other proposition. The Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] speaks of the 8 per cent limi- 
tation in the substitute bill. I recognize the fact that if we 
were taking 8 per cent from all employees it would be an ex- 
pensive proposition, but they fail to point to the fact that 8 
per cent is the maximum that can be taken under all circum- 
stances. This 8 per cent is the extreme amount that may be 
assessed, and it depends upon the age of the employee and the 
amount of his salary, and perhaps I ought to explain that 
preliminarily. x 

You will understand that the question of health does not 
enter into the annuity, or, in other words, the insurable char- 
acter of the employee. The assessment will be based under 
the substitute plan on two facts which will be all-controlling. 
The one is the amount of the salary, the other is the age of the 
annuitant at the time the assessment is made. At the time 
when the actuary, Dr. Brown, made the estimate the average 
salary was $1,132; and assuming $1,132 to be the average 
salary, then on that salary, if he enters the service at the age 
of 20, the total cost of the annuity would be 3 per cent annually. 
If he enters at the age of 25, it would be 4 per cent annually. 
If at the age of 30, it would be 5 per cent annually. If at the 
age of 35, it would be 6.5 per cent annually. At the age of 40 
it would be 8 per cent annually. At the age of 45, 11.5 per cent 
annually. At the age of 50, 16 per cent annually. At the age 
of 55, 23.5 per cent annually, and at the age of 60, 39 per 
cent annually. But his annuity, if he were 60 years of age, and 
was to pay the entire cost of it, would amount to 39 per cent of 
his salary. Under the plan that we have adopted the Govern- 
ment can only take 8 per cent and the other 81 per cent will 
be paid by the Government out of the public funds in the 
Treasury. Now, those figures are based upon a salary of 
$1,132. If the salary was twice that, or $2,264, then you would 
have to cut these estimates in two. 

Mr. President, I wish I could get Senators to give this sub- 
ject enough attention to understand the total cost of this system. 
We have the estimate under the substitute bill, which was fur- 
nished by Dr. Brown two years ago. I have it before me, and it 
will be found on page 39 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Tues- 
day. If all those who are 70 years of age are retired, their 
pension will cost the Government the first year $2,890,500. 
From year to year the number of the annuities will increase and 
the amount of the expense to the Government under this system 
will increase for a time, then decrease for a number of years, 
and ultimately be self-sustaining. In 21 years it will reach a 
maximum, or peak, as the actuary calls it, of $6,207,600, and 
then from that peak it runs down to the lowest point in 60 
years from date, when it will cost the Government only $100 
for the year. Then the entire system is self-sustaining, but the 
total cost to the Government during these 60 years until we get 
to a point where it will be self-sustaining will amount to 
$172,351,800. In other words, on the average it will cost the 
Government about $3,000,000 a year for 60 years, and then the 
plan will be self-sustaining. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 
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Mr. KING. Wonld those figures be continued if the numbet 
of the employees of Government within the civil service should 
increase, as they will, of course? 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, it is very difficult for me to say, 
because the number of employees retired may increase beyond 
present estimates, and that would increase the cost. Under all 
circumstances the assessments are limited to 8 per cent. That 
is the maximum, understand. So it is possible that the total 
cost during these years might be more than the figures indicated 
it, but after that time it will be completely self-sustaining. 

Now, let me assume the case of an individual who is getting 
a salary of $100 a month. Suppose the Government does take 
the 8 per cent, it is not taking the money from him. It is say- 
ing to him simply this: “ You are in the service, and you have 
been here for a good many years. We want you to set aside $8 
a month, or $96 a year, and leave it here in a savings bank, so 
to speak, and we are going to pay you 4 per cent interest per 
annum, compounded annually upon that amount.” In no event 
is he deprived of a dollar. If, after he becomes 70 years of 
age and he has paid his 8 per cent, it may be for only one year, 
he is then retired, and if he lives to be 100 years old the Gov- 
ernment is paying him $600 a year for the remainder of his 
days. Now, that is the situation. But what about the cost of 
the other bill? I attribute no fault to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, but it is just a little remarkable when you take into 
consideration the fact that they have only attempted to give the 
cost of their bill for a matter of six years. They only attempt 
to give you the amount of the assessments for six years, and 
they estimate that this will show a net surplus in the Treasury 
over and above the annuities to be paid the first year and will 
leave a large balance. That is like a good many other half 
truths. They lead to the worst kind of deception. It will be 
very interesting to Senators to have a complete statement from 
their actuaries giving the total cost for each of these years for 
the full period—60 years. They take no account of the fact 
that when they claim to retire about 7,500 superannuated em- 
ployees the Government must replace them with perhaps 3,750 
new clerks and they must be paid. 

Let me point it out a little more carefully if I can, and I take 
their own figures for this. I will read from page 7 of the com- 
mittee’s report: 

For instance, — estimated receipts from employees during the year 
1920 will be $9,000,000. 

But they are only taking, according to their own statement, 
from the employees one half of the cost of this system. The 
other half is to be paid by the Government. In other words, by, 
promise of the Government and by contributions from the em- 
ployees, they expect to get in one year $18,000,000. Of course, 
you and I know that the pay roll of the Government is going 
to increase from year to year by the natural increment of em- 
ployees, but assuming for the sake of argument that it does not, 
then you have $18,000,000 as the cost to the Government and 
employees together for one year, and for 60 years it amounts to 
$1,080,000,000. In other words, the Government will pay one- 
half of that, or $540,000,000, in 60 years, whereas the plan in 
the substitute bill will cost the Government $172,351,800 for the 
same term of years. My belief is this: I do not think Govern- 
ment employees are any different from anybody else; and while 
it may be that some of these gentlemen who are receiving the 
lower salaries are willing to pay 24 per cent of their salary for 
the first part of their term of service, suppose they are advanced 
from time to time until the salaries become twice their present 
pay, how long will it be before they come in here with their peti- 
tions complaining and saying, My insurance cost me 22 per 
cent when I was only getting a small salary; you are not in- 
creasing my annuity, but my salary has been doubled, and you 
are taking from me twice the amount that you took at first.” 
Wonderfully fair, that is! Yet employees are led to believe that 
this is a half-and-half plan. They will find out some day that 
it is not if the McKellar bill is adopted. 

Mr. President, just one further thought, and then I am going 
to conclude. Much is said about employees receiving lower 
salaries and that they can not afford to pay. I have explained 
that they are not paying, but simply that they are setting it 
aside under a compulsory system in a savings bank for a rainy 
day; that is all. But, on the other hand, let us admit—and I 
think it is true—that there are many employees who are not 
getting as much compensation as they ought to have. That, 
however, is not a reason why we should fit a pension or annuity, 
system to meet their lower salaries. It is a reason why their 
salaries should be increased. In other words, my thought is 
that the pay system and the pension system are two separate 
and distinct things and that we ought either to be for a pension 
or against a pension, and we ought not to be for or against it 
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because a man is getting too much or too little pay, for some 
system of insurance has become a part of the system of the 
country. Every individual, with rare exceptions, carries a given 
amount of insurance. He does not carry it because he gets a 
high salary or a low salary, but he takes out his insurance 
because he wants some security against a rainy day. That is 
the situation here. If these salaries are not what they ought 
to be, then it is incumbent upon the Congress to increase sala- 
ries where they are too small and to lower them if any of them 
are too high. 

Mr. President, I have occupied a good deal more time than I 
expected in this discussion, but I have gone into it so thor- 
oughly in years gone by that I feel intensely the importance of 
the subject. I do not want the Government to adopt a system 
now that by later years of experience is going to be so offensive 
to the pubiic that there will be a demand for its repeal. 

I want to say to those employees who are here advocating 
this system that there are two steps to be taken and to be con- 
sidered. One is, Shall we establish the retirement principle? 
The other is, After we shall have established the retirement 
principle, what shall the plan be? If they are a unit in desir- 
ing the retirement scheme, let us adopt a system here that will 
win to it the support of all. Then, after we have established a 
retirement system and it develops out of the abundance of ex- 
perience that we shall have under it that there should be some 
changes, let us then make them. 

If employees were drafted into the service, if they were com- 
pelled to remain in the service, then they could come with some 
grace and make their demands; but there is not one on the 
ipay roll of the Government who was forced to come here. They 
have come into the departments, they have come into the public 
service, for the very reason that I am occupying the position I 
now have, namely, because I was ambitious to get into the 
Senate; they’ came into the Government service because they 
thought in the Government employ there was something of 
honor attached to it, and that it was a better-paying proposition 
than 95 per cent of them had before. Let us not forget that fact. 

When people come to me and say the people back home are a 
unit for the system, I deny it. I say that in perfect candor. I 
know that those words are not welcome; but I am here as a 
public servant trying to do, as I have the light, that which will 
not only be rendering service to the employees of the Govern- 
ment but to the people back home as well. 

Mr. President, I trust the substitute which I have offered will 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the substitute for the bill which has been proposed by 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There does not seem to be a quorum pres- 
ent. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

a PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

. The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Johnson, Cal. Moses Shafroth 
Calder Johnson. S. Dak. Myers Sheppard 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. New Sherman 
Cummins logg Norris Smith, Mich. 
Curtis Kenyon cer 
Fernald King Phelan Sutherland 
Fletcher Kirby Pittman wanson 
ox Poindexter Thompson 
Gay Lenroot Trammell 
Gronna McKellar Pollock Underwood 
Hale e Ransdell ardaman 
Hardi Martin, Ky. Reed Walsh 
Henderson Martin, Va. Saulsbury 11 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I desire to announce the 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
‘tor from Ohio asks for the yeas and nays on his amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Tennessee 
to yield until I can have a resolution reported to the Senate. 

Mr, MCKELLAR. The yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the pending amendment. Let the roll be called, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Missouri with pleasure. 

Mr, REED. But there may be further discussion, The fact 
is that I desire to ask some questions, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield immediately after the roll shall 
have been called on the pending Pomerene amendment, 

Mr. REED. I want to ask a question or two about the amend- 
ment before it comes to a vote. The resolution which I desire 
reported I think will take but a moment for consideration, 


Mr. McKELLAR. But the trouble about it is that the yeas 
and nays have already been ordered. 

Mr. REED. That stands. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the roll be called, and then I will yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. What I am trying to explain to the Senator is 
that the debate may yet go on for an hour. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am perfectly willing to yield to the Sena- 
tor immediately after the calling of the roll on the Pomerene 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Tennessee does not understand 
me. The yeas and nays have been ordered, but the roll call has 
not been started, and the Senator from Tennessee knows there 
may be further debate, which may last for a week. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How long will the consideration of the 
panion take which the Senator from Missouri desires re- 
po: 

Mr. REED. If the resolution requires any discussion I shall 
not ask that it be considered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With that understanding, I am perfectly 
willing to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I am directed by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to report 
back favorably without amendment Senate resolution 371, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and I call the 
attention of that Senator to the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, S. Res. 371, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds or 
any subcommittee thereof be directed to inquire into the costs, con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, and future d 3 of the public 
Legere of the Government of every nature, and location and 

We progres and contracts of the various Saco of the Govern- 
men h reference to future costs, 5 operation, mainte- 
nance, and disposition of the Government buildings of eve nature, 
kind, and location, and report to the Senate thereon, t with 

ir recommendation of any steps which they may deem advisable to 
take with a view to remedying conditions. 

That the Committee on Public Build 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, au 
Congre: and 
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and Grounds, or any sub- 
orized | during the Sixty- -fifth 
; to ad og arse oaths ; 


rinted 


1 
thereat to be are o 
the — — — or any subeco: 
or recess of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the reselution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, by unanimous consent, 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not understand precisely what that 
resolution is. I desire to ask the Senator from Missouri what 
is the purport of the resolution? 

Mr, REED. I can answer the Senator from Mississippi if the 
Senator from Kansas will permit me. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. This is merely a resolution to authorize an in- 
vestigation as to the expenditure of money for the putting up 
of public buildings. It grows out of the debate here this morn- 
ing when there was a request for the information asked for 
by the resolution. That is all there is to the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The expense to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund or the Senate? 

Mr. REED. The ordinary expenses of the investigation are 
to be paid just like those of any other investigation. ' 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think I haye any objection to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. $ 
-The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Powexene], on which the yeas and nays have been ri ek 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. CURTIS {when Mr. Fre_rscHvysen’s name was called). 
I am requested to announce the absence of the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] on official business. 
If he were present, he would vote for the so-called Pomerene 
amendment. I understand he is paired with the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WaLSEI. 

Mr, CURTIS (when Mr. Netson’s name was called). I am 
requested to announce the absence of the Senator from Minne 


nses 
that 
ft, may sit during the sessions 
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sota [Mr. Netson] on official business, and also to announce the 
nbsence on official business of the Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Overstan]. The two Senators are paired upon this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cort]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ aye.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lope] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock! 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
Saara]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when the name of Mr, THoaras was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. THomas] on account of official business. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Townsenn’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the absence of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. TowNsEND] on official business. Were he present he would 
vote against the Pomerene amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp]. 
sence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was ¢alled). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN}. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horris] 
und vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Texas 
[ Mr. Curtnerson] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] on official business. I under- 
stand he is paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wotcortr], who is detained from the Senate because of attend- 
ance on a committee of the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sasons]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Bam], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I inquire whether the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Ssmiry] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Maryland, which I transfer to the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WARREN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Wotcotr], and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LEWIS] 
are detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuamer] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 81, nays 26, as follows: 


I have a pair 
In his ab- 


YEAS—31. 

Beckham Kengon Page Sterlin 
Cummins King Pollock Sutherland 
Dillingham Knox Pomerene Swanson 
Fernald McLean Reed Thompson 
Fletcher Martin, Ky. She Underwood 
Hardin; Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. Weeks 

rdwick ew Smith, Ga. Williams 
Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smith. Mich. 

NAYS—26. 
Calder Hale McKellar Shafroth 
Chamberlain Henderson Moses Sherman 
cur 2 — Myers Spencer 
France Jones, Wash Phelan Trammell 
Gay ellogg ttman Walsh 
Ge Kirby Poindexter 
Gronna Lenroot Ransdell 
NOT VOTING—39. 

Ashurst Culberson Hollis McCumber 
Baird Fall Jones, N. Mex. MeNary 
Bankhead Frelinghuysen Kendrick Neon. 
Borah Goft La Follette N t 
Brandegee Gore Lewis Overman 
Colt Hitchcock Lodge Owen 


Simmons * 


Penrose Thomas Warren 
Robinson Smith, Md. ‘Townsend Watson 
Saulsbury Smith, S. C. Vardaman Wolcott 
Shields Smoot Wadsworth 

So Mr. POMERENE's amendment was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to further amendment. 

Mr. REED. Do I understand that the substitute offered by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] has been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope this bill will not be forced 
to a vote to-night. While the question has been debated for a 
number of days it has been a broken debate, occasioned by many 
topics and subjects that thrust themselves upon the considera- 
tion of the Senate. I wish for my part to deal justly with the 
employees of the Government, but I do not want to see the 
employees of the Government singled out for special benefits, 
those benefits to be paid for by the other citizens of the Repub- 
lic. There is reason, as I have already suggested, why the Gov- 
ernment may rightfully insist that if it gives to employees per- 
manent positions those employees should contribute to a fund 
which will be sufficient to retire them when they are no longer 
able to work. Such a law would seem to be a necessary con- 
comitant of permanent Government employment, because other- 
wise the Government will find itself in the position of having 
superannuated or disqualified employees upon its hands and be 
put to the hard condition of either discharging them when they 
are impoverished and old or of retaining them in their places 
when they are worthless. But, Mr. President, when it is pro- 
posed to take from the taxpayers of the country, who have no 
pension provided for them, the money with which to pay the 
pensions of the favored Government employees that is a dif- 
ferent proposition. 

We have a peculiar condition here in Washington. A bill 
like the one I have just been discussing ought to have been 
passed at the same time that we passed the civil-service act, 
and thereby provided practically for permanent employees for 
life positions. We did not do it, however, and now we find that 
there are a large number of old men and old women in Wash- 
ington who have worked many years for the Government. Many 
of these people, if discharged, would be without any means of 
subsistence. So the Government is carrying them upon its rolls, 
at full pay, although they are incompetent to do the work for 
which they are paid. 

I think this bill ought to go back to the committee. I think 
the committee ought to report to the Senate a bill providing 
some means to take care of the present superannuated em- 
ployees who are without means, and they ought to be retired. 
Whatever the necessary expense may be we should assume it, 
because no provision has been made for these people in the 
past; and while we are under no legal obligation so to do, we 
are under that kind of moral constraint which comes when the 
heartstrings are pulling in one direction and cold business in 
another. That is a very badly mixed metaphor, but I will let 
it stand. I think the committee ought to report a clean-cut 
compulsory pension bill, so that in the future we will never find 
ourselves with a large number of employees upon our hands 
who are incapable of doing work and who have nothing to live 
upon. 

That sort of bill I will gladly support; but I do not propose, 
as far as I am concerned, to levy taxes upon the people of the 
United States who have no pension, who have nobody to look 
after them, and who, if they have annuities, must pay for them 
out of their own pocket, for the benefit of Government employees 
who are all their lives getting better salaries, better pay, better 
compensation than is generally paid for similar labor. It is 
not fair to the rest of the people to give a man a life job—and 
that is substantially what he has under the civil service—and 
give him a salary which is so attractive that people all over the 
United States are clamoring for the position he has acquired, 
and, having given him that benefit, then proceed to tax the rest 
of the people to take care of him after he quits work. This 
question ought to be settled on its merits. It ought not to be 
settled by agitation or by agitators. So far as I am concerned, 
I have tried to be fair with the Government employee all the 
time; but I am getting a little tired of a Government employee 
lobby constantly being around the offices, like Oliver Twist, de- 
manding more and still more. 

My heart bleeds for some of these old, decrepit creatures who 
are barely able to crawl around the departments. It is true 
that they ought to have saved something from their wages in 
the past, but I take it most of them have not. Nevertheless, 
in order to deal generously or kindly with them we ought not 
2 fasten a permanent burden upon the people of the United 
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It is useless to deny that these Government positions are 


attractive. Because they are attractive, they are sought after 
on every hand. The wages paid in these positions are fully 
up to the wages paid outside under normal conditions in simi- 
Yar occupations, and a little better. So you find boys and girls, 
men and women all over the United States taking civil-service 
examinations and clamoring for the places, demanding to know 
why they do not get the places, and insisting that they are not 
being treated fairly because they have not received them. 
When they obtain one of the positions it suits them so well that 
they insist on their right to stay there. They do stay there in 
preference to entering the ordinary vocations of life. > 

That is sufficient to show that the position is a little better 
than the ordinary position they could get. We make that posi- 
tion permanent by virtue of the civil-service Iaw, so that they 
are not like the general man, liable to be discharged at any 
moment, and under the disagreeable tension that the job may 
not exist the first of the next week or the first of the next month. 
Altogether the position is a desirable one for them. Now it is 
proposed to pay them a pension, and to pay it by taxing the rest 
of the people of the United States. 

Let us see just how that will work. Who looks after the 
farmer in his old age? The poor master, unless the farmer has 
looked after himself. Who looks after the miner in his old age? 
The poor master, unless he has looked after himself. Who looks 
after the lawyer in his old age, if he. has not saved money, if 
he has nothing put by? The poor master. Not often, perhaps, 
does this fall to the lot of the lawyer, and yet it does fall to 
him. Who looks after the poor girl who works in the depart- 
ment stores? She, again, must shift for her living. She has no 
permanent job, and if she grows old and superannuated, then 
God have pity upon her! 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I was interested in what the Senator said in 
regard to the lawyers. It may refresh the Senator’s recollec- 
tion when I state that the average earnings of the lawyers of the 
United States before the war, as shown by recent statistics, were 
approximately between $750 and $800 per year. The average 
earnings of school-teachers were considerably less; and the 
average earnings of the American people, wage earners, were 
somewhere between $500 and $600. So that the employees of 
the Government here in Washington and elsewhere under the 
civil service are getting very much more than the working people 
throughout the United States, and many of the professional 
classes, too. 

Mr. REED. Under normal conditions. 

Mr. KING. I mean, of course, under normal conditions. 

Mr. REED. We might as well look at this question fairly. 
It is not to be settled, or ought not to be settled, by a resolution 
passed in some lubor council. I have the utmost respect for 
those organizations, but I asked a member of one of them the 
other day if he thought it was right to tax the union carpenter 
who was working in Kansas City to pay an annuity to a civil- 
service gentleman who was working down here in the gun 
factory, when nobody took care of the carpenter out there. My 
friend could not answer the question. I ask the same question 
now. But, returning to my theme, take the school-teacher. 

The school-teachers of the United States are paid on the aver- 
age from one-half to one-third what is paid here to Government 
clerks. Who takes enre of the school-teachers in their old age? 
Who pays them annuities? The Senator from Mississippi said 
that if we were going to provide an old-age pension or a dis- 
qualifieation pension for the employees of the United States 
Government, we ought to do it for all of the people of the United 
States at the same time and not single out the favorites of the 
Government. Is that not a just proposition? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Mississippi cited as his 
authority the English Government, which I have previously 
cited, and snid that they started with pensioning the civil em- 
ployees in 1834, and added these two afterwards. If the Sena- 
tor from Missouri and the Senator from Mississippi believe in 
the theory of old-age pensions, which I am frank to say I have 
not examined, is it possible that these distinguished Senators 
believe that it can be done all at one fell swoop; or would it 
be wise to follow the example of the English Government, which 
has had experience in it? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there are three or four answers to 
that proposition. The first one is that it does not make a par- 
ticle of difference to me what the English Government has done 
or what it has not done. It may have acted wisely, and it 


may have acted unwisely. The English Government used to 
sell, and for many years did sell, its commissions in the army. 
That would have afforded no reason for us to have ever done it 
in this country. The English Government has a titled aristoc- 
racy that constitutes the English House of Lords. That is no 
reason why we should have it here. The English Government 
has a King. That is no reason why we should have one here. 
The English Government has classes among its people. That is 
no reason why we should have them here. England has sov- 
ereigns and citizens; we have sovereign citizens. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. REED. The English Government has a many 
things that I would not have here if I had to start a rebellion 
to prevent it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. Les. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That may be all true; but every other gov- 
ernment on earth except the United States Government and the 
Government of Turkey and perhaps the Government of Vene- 
zuela, in South America, has established a system of retirement 
for its civil-service employees. Is it possible that all other gov- 
ernments on earth are wrong and that only the Government of 
the United States and the Government of Turkey are right? 

Mr. REED. Now, the Senator has emigrated from England 
and spread himself out over all the world. ‘That is too big a 
territory for me to discuss; but I want to say to the Senator 
that it is not true that every government on earth has a civil- 
service system in its government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There may be some forms of government 
down in the South African countries that I do not know any- 
thing about, 

Mr. REED. No; more than that. But I do not intend to 
follow this in detail, How much good does it do to know that 
some other Government has done something to a certain class 
of employees unless you know about the employees? Suppose 
that the German Government provided for its soldiers a pension 
of a certain amount, and you cited that as an example—would 
it help us out any? An American soldier gets a dollar a day. 
I understand that a German soldier gets about 4 cents a day. 
A man who gets 4 cents a day has to have a pension when he 
can not work any more or he would starve to death. The other 
man might or might not need a pension. Conditions of life make 
these differences. What about the salaries in these countries? 
Are they paid $100 a month? Are they paid $150 a month? Do 
they have the opportunity of promotion up to $3,000 or $4,000? 
Are they paid $6, $7, and $8 a day as wage earners? Is that the 
condition you find in England? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the question is addressed 
to me, I shall take a great deal of pleasure in answering it. 
The pensions granted to the civil-service employees are in pro- 
portion to the salaries paid by the Government. 

Mr. REED. That is not the question I am raising. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; that is precisely the same question. 

Mr. REED. No; it is not. The Senator does not understand 
my proposition, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I do. 

Mr. REED. Suppose in the United States we pay a clerk 
$2,000 a year. Suppose, merely for illustration, the same kind 
of a clerk in England gets but $300 a year. Manifestly there 
is more equity in pensioning the poor creature who has been 
starved all his life over there than there is pensioning the one 
who gets $2,000 a year here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, there might be. 

Mr. REED. There might be? I should say there would be. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There might be a case singled out in that 
way; but taking the general rule, the pensions accord with the 
salaries paid, just as we propose in this bill to make the 
pensions accord with the salaries paid. 

Mr. REED. That is absolutely unjust. It proceeds upon 
the idea that if the Government has paid to one man good wages 
all his life it also will pay him a big pension after he quits 
work. But if the Government has paid another small wages 
all his life, it will dole out to him a meager pension after he 
can no longer work. Thus you give the man who never had a 
chance to lay by anything for a rainy day the little pension, while 
you give to the man who has had a chance to amass a compe- 
tence a larger pension. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator manifestly has not read this 
bill. If he had read this bill he would know that that is not 
what this bill provides, 

Mr. REED. That is just what the Senator said. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; not at all. The bill provides 
that they shall be divided into four classes, and paid $600 in 
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one class, 8540 in another class, $480 in the next class, and 8420 


in the last class. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. Well, I just took the Senator's own 
statement; that was all. I took the statement the Senator had 
just made, and I commented on it. I think his statement just 
made confirms me. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to return to my theme. Who is 
going to pay the old man in the Senator's own State who has 
worked hard all his life at common labor? Who is taking care 
of him? Who is pensioning him? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If he was a Federal soldier the Federal 
Government is pensioning him, and if he was a Confederate 
soldier the State of Tennessee is pensioning him. We are try- 
ing to protect them and care for them, just as we are trying to 
do in this bill. 

Mr. REED. Suppose he was a soldier in neither army, but 
just a plain, ordinary citizen. The soldier, of course, stands in 
n class by himself. He has been pensioned because of his 
heroie sacrifice of the richest and best years of his life.. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Sometimes he has and sometimes he has 
not. Sometimes he has been put on the roll by Congress when 
he has never been in the Army. 

Mr. REED. -Oh, well, the Senator is merely dodging the 
question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I am not. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is trying to take an exception to a 
general rule and is arguing from that. The Senator can not 
put up the soldier pension roll as an argument. ‘The soldiers 
have been pensioned for different reasons than the one that is 
being assigned here. They will be pensioned, some of these 
boys that come back from France, not because of the reasons 
assigned for this bill, not upon that basis, but upon the basis 
that they imperiled their lives and their health in defense of 
their country while others escaped that ordeal. 

Let me tell you why foreign countries do not furnish a very 
good example on the question of old-age pensions. The old-age 
pension proposition in European countries grows out of condi- 
tions that are a disgrace to those countries. Men are born sub- 
stantially to one place in life. They have little opportunity 
given to them. They are often compelled to work for a wage 
that does not permit the gathering of a competence. Although 
they have pinched and starved throughout their entire lives, 
when the shadows of old age engulf them, when they are grop- 
ing and staggering toward the tomb and no longer able to sup- 
port themselves, they become public charges. It is because of 
those conditions which obtain in Europe that they have the old- 
age pensions, 

In this country we have had a different theory. We have 
contended that a man ought to be taught to take care of himself, 
that he ought to have a chance to make a living, a chance to save 
something, to take care of himself in old age, so that he would 
mot be a public charge, so that he would not be a pauper, so that 
he would not require the crutch of government to hobble through 
the world upon. ‘That has been our theory of government—a 
theory upon which we have prospered beyond every other nation 
on earth—a theory that has developed a manhood in this country 
that I unhesitatingly pronounce superior to the manhood of any 
other country under the sun. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. I will yield for a question, of course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does the Senator do in his own State 
with the helpless and superannuated? Does not the State take 
care of them in the State of Missouri? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no, Mr. President; not in the sense that the 
Senator employs. 

8 Mr. McKELLAR. I was honest in that. They do in my 
State. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is discussing something that I did 
not say. I was asking the Senator who provided a pension for 
these people in the respective States, trying to make it plain to 
the Senator that while this bill proposes to single out the Gov- 
ernment employee and take care of him nobody proposes to 
pension the faithful servants and laborers of the States, but, on 
the other hand, it is intended to tax them for the benefit of the 
Government employees. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to make a suggestion 
to the Senator. In his own State the government of the State 
of Missouri singles out the old people in that State, and not 
only pensions them in the truest sense of the word, but it fur- 
nishes houses for them, it furnishes help for them, it furnishes 
clothes for them. After all, it is just a question of the method, 
whether you furnish poorhouses for them or whether you fur- 
nish pensions for them, The principle is precisely the same. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. There are poorhouses and palaces; that 
is the difference.. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is talking about my State and maks 
ing an assertion about it that does not exist at all. + 

Mr. McKELLAR. Have you no poorhouses in the State of 
Missouri? i 

Mr. REED. Yes; we have a few; but the Senator has been 
talking about the State of Missouri pensioning the old people of 
Missouri. The Senator insists on arguing everything but the 
case atissue. The alternative for pensions is not poorhouses. ! 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the practical alternative. 

Mr. REED. If that be true, then your bill ought to provide 
for pensions for all the old people of the United States, and not 
leave the poorhouses to take care of everybody except the 
favored Government employees. Why should you send the un- 
fortunates of Tennessee to the poorhouses of Tennessee and 
pension the employees in Washington, who have been paid more 
money all the years they have worked here than similar em- 
ployments pay in your own State? : 

Why have you got poorhouses in Tennessee, if you want to 
make that kind of a comparison? You have them because it is 
better to keep unfortunates in poorhouses than to let them 
starve. But that is not the question we are discussing. We are 
not discussing the question whether people, when they are im- 
poverished and in want, shall be allowed to starve. We are 
discussing the question whether a few people out of all the 
people of the United States shall be singled out, and, first, be 
given a better salary than is paid in similar private employ- 
ments; second, be given jobs for life; third, be given pensions. 
We are asking whether these pensions should be paid for by, 
taxes wrung from people who have neither a Government job 
nor a Government pension. We are inquiring whether the Gov- 
ernment employee should have a pension even though he possess 
a competence and the citizen who never had a Government job 
should in old age, if helpless and poor, be given a ticket to the 
poorhouse? That is what we are discussing. You may wiggle 
and twist, and twist and wiggle, and squirm from now until 
eternity shall dawn, and you have got to come back to that 
proposition. You can not get away from it. 

Let us see. Somebody said here this afternoon the poor peo- 
ple, the laborers in the States, did not have to pay any taxes. 
I answered that then, but I want to answer it now in connec- 
tion with what I am saying. There was never a bigger fallacy. 
in the world than that. The man who sleeps in a rented fur- 
nished room when he pays his rent pays the taxes upon that 
room. The man who wears a pair of hobnailed shoes when he 
buys them pays a part of the taxes of the retail dealer, of the 
jobber, of the manufacturer, of the tanner who tanned the skin, 
and of the farmer who raised the cattle, In the last analysis 
everybody in the world who is not a pauper is a taxpayer. The 
burden rests upon all. So when it is proposed to pension the 
$150 a month clerk in Washington and pay that pension out of 
taxes, let it be understood that the $50 a month country school- 
teacher in Tennessee pays her part of the pension and has no 
pension provided her. The $50 a month elerx 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. One moment. The $50 a month clerk in the 
bank in Tennessee or North Dakota pays a part of that pension 
and has none provided for himself. i 

Mr. Mc Mr. President i 

Mr. REED. In just a moment. Let it be understood that 
the $2 a day laboring man working on the section pays a part 
of that pension and nobody provides a pension for him. The 
farmer in his field in Tennessee or North Dakota or Missouri 
pays a part of that pension, but if anybody furnishes an annuity, 
for him it is after he has paid for it in coin of the realm 
taken from his own pocket. The blacksmith, the groceryman, ' 
the carpenter, all classes of men in all the States you must 
acknowledge will be taxed for the purpose of paying the pension 
of the clerk in Washington. But there is no pension provided 
for these ordinary citizens. In their old age and poverty 
you propose to send them to the poor farm, Mr. President, 
gentlemen may seek to justify that, but it is favoritism, pure 
and simple. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I would not disturb the Senator, but in dis- 
cussing the question he does me an injustice in the few remarks 
which I made. It was said by some Senators that these clerks 
paid no taxes. I think I made the statement that neither does 
the laboring man on the farm pay taxes. I know as well as the 
Senator from Missouri, at least I know to a certain extent, that 
every man pays a consumption tax. - 
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Mr. REED. The clerk pays just the same as these other 


people. “ 

Mr. GRONNA. But the Senator will admit, I am sure, that 
these clerks do not buy hobnailed shoes, they buy some other 
kind of shoes, and they pay proportionately the same tax that 
the people on the farm pay. 

Mr. REED. Let me answer that. It is true the clerk in 
Washington who consumes, who has rent to pay, pays taxes 
just the same as these other people similarly situated pay taxes, 
and those taxes go into the Government Treasury. Now, all 
haying contributed to a common fund, you propose to have one 
class take out of the common fund certain benefits you deny to 
all others. One class is to get back a part of that tax and the 
other class is not. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit another inter- 
ruption—— 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the Senator and I quite agree, or 
we are not very far apart. I stated at the outset, in the few 
remarks I made, that my sympathy is for the 4,500 superan- 
nuated clerks who are not performing efficient service, who 
have no way of taking care of themselves. We ought to make 
some provision for them. I think the Senator from Missouri 
agrees that that ought to be done. 

Mr. REED. I am willing to do that as an act of grace. 

Mr. GRONNA. I made the further statement that I believe 
both these measures were unscientifically drawn. 

Mr. REED. I agree with that. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the Senator from Ohio, whose amend- 
ment I opposed, read from the hearings or from some docu- 
ment where some expert supported that statement. I am per- 
fectly willing, and I take it from the course on which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has set out, knowing him as well as I do, 
that he is willing to support some legislation that will help out 
the 4,500 people who are here at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, unable to perform efficient service. However, they are 
here, and we ought to take care of them. Is it not true that 
we ought to have some legislation for their relief? 

Mr. REED. Exactly so. I say that this bill ought to go back 
to the committee, and a bill should be brought in with a pro- 
vision to take care of these superannuated clerks, carefully 
guarded of course, so that we will not find ourselves taking care 
of people who do not need help, and then there ought to be, if 
you desire—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. And let the Government bear it all? 

Mr. REED. Yes; that part of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is very much more than we propose. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. Then let the other people be provided 
for out of funds to be paid by the employees themselves. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is no man in the Senate for whom 
I have greater admiration, especially for his ability as a de- 
bater and a reasoner, than the Senator from Missouri, and I 
wish to ask him this question: When he labors so carefully 
and in such detail as to the laboring man, as to the school- 
teacher, as to the man on the farm, the man in the shop, who 
has the great burden of taxation, does not the Senator think 
he is just a little unfair in his argument, because he has not 
mentioned that other great body of people who pay the real 
income of this Government and from whose taxes this annuity 
is to be most largely obtained? I have not heard the Senator 
say anything about those who pay the income taxes of the 
country, the wealth of the great corporations of the country, 
that pays almost seven-eighths of the taxes of the country. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator had followed my line of reason- 
ing a little more carefully, he would have found that I had 
absolutely included them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not so understand. I thought the 
Senator was laying very little stress on the capitalistic classes. 

Mr. REED. I am going to make it so plain that the Senator 
will understand. I said that the man who rented a room, who 
did not have a dollar on earth except his daily wage, paid the 
taxes upon that building proportionately; that the man who 
wears shoes paid the taxes proportionately with the retail dealer, 
the wholesale dealer, and the manufacturer. I in effect said 


that in the end the burdens of government, no matter how you 
may seek to avoid or obscure it, must at last fall upon the 
great producing classes. It is true that when men have gathered 
enormous profits the tax upon those profits is primarily col- 
lected from them, so that apparently the taxes are largely col- 
lected from the capitalistic classes, but the capitalistic classes, 
if we may use the term “ classes,” and I do not say it offensively, 
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transfer that tax right down the line, as I have shown, to the 
ultimate consumer. This they do without the least “ variation 
or shadow of turning.” It is practically the universal rule. So 
while I did not name capitalists specifically, they were neverthe- 
less covered in my illustration. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
December 6, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate December 5, 1918. 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Carter Glass, of Virginia, to be Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Charles E. Bunnell, of Fairbanks, Alaska, to be United States 
district judge, District of Alaska, division No. 4. A reappoint- 
ment, his term expiring January 5, 1919, 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Rinehart F. Roth, of Fairbanks, Alaska, to be United States 
attorney, District of Alaska, division No. 4. A reappointment, 
his term having expired. 

Julian P. Alexander, of Jackson, Miss., to be United States 
attorney, southern district of Mississippi, vice Joseph W. George, 
resigned, effective December 31, 1918. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, December 5, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Representative TEMPLI offered the following prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, we thank Thee for Thy good- 
ness which Thou hast revealed to us. We recognize Thee as the 
King of Kings, the Governor among the nations, and we pray 
that Thy blessings may be upon this Nation. Guide the delib- 
erations of those who attempt wise laws. Hold us and keep us 
in Thy way. Amen. : 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


SANATORIUM FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
DR of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The genileman from Florida moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 12917, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, and 
evidently there is not, and the Doorkeeper will close the doors 
and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it takes a call of the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of going into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union will say aye—— 

Mr. MANN. But the point of no quorum was made before 
that motion was put and the Chair decided there was no quorum 
present and the Chair can not now put the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not understand the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair had decided there was no quorum 
present. The Chair can not now put a motion before the House 
except a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. That.is true. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. : 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to respond to their names: 


Anderson Blanton Caldwell Carter, Mass, 
Anthon Bowers Campbell, Kans. Carter, Okla. 
Bland, Ind. Brumbaugh Carlin Church 


E 


Collier Garland McClintic 
Connally, Tex Garrett, Tex. McCormick Siegel 
Connelly, Good aher 
Costello Gould Mansfield 8 
‘ox Graham, Pa. Smith, C. B. 
on p Cat Say. N. J. Montague Smith, T. F. 
a iregg ori 
Te N > Hamill Nelson, J, M. Stephens, Nebr, 
, Vt. Hamilton, N. Y. Nicholls, S.C.  Stiness 

ker Harrison, Va. Nolan Sullivan 
Delaney Haugen Norton Sw! 
Dies layden O’Shaunessy Templeton 
Donovan Hayes Phelan Thomas 
Dooling Heintz Porter Vare 
Dupré Helm Powers Venable 
Fagan Helvering Pratt Voigt 
Edmonds Hensley Ra: le Waldow 
Ellsworth Hood Raker Walker 

erson Howard Riordan Ward 
Estopinal Hull, Iowa Roberts Wason 
Fairchild, G. W. James Rose Watson, Va. 
Farr Johnson, S. Dak. Rowe Welling 
Ferris Juul Rowland Wilson, Tex. 
Flynn Kehoe R ae 
Focht Kiess, Pa. Sanders, La. Woods, Iowa 
Francis Kreider Scott, Mich Woodyard 
Fuller, Mass. Langley Scott, Pa. Young, N. Dak. 
Galliyan Larsen Sears 
Gandy Littlepage Sells 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 307 gentlemen answered to 
their names—a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 

The question was taken, and the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 12917, with Mr. Foster 
‘in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 12917, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12917) to provide for the establishment of a sanatorium 
for the treatment of persons pega from the military and nayal 
forces of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. According to previous arrangement made, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] is now recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is an important bill sought 
to be connected with an important service. I do not believe there 
is a single man on either side of this House, under existing con- 
ditions, who desires to vote for something that ought not to be 
voted for. I have no attack to make upon Dawson Springs. I 
never was there. I know nothing of it, except as I have made 
a little inquiry, but let us talk a minute about the present 
situation. Unprepared when this war began, preparation had to 
be in haste, and it was so enormous from every standpoint that 
there was much effort that did not bear fruit, and it would have 
been impossible to have had the expenditure of every dollar bring 
a dollar’s worth. The Army, the Navy, the Public Health 
Service, volunteers without pay or nominal pay, great masses 
of people were called into the public service. The draft came. 
We sent 2,000,000 people to the other side, to be reenforced by 
a million and a half if the war did not close. It has been an 
expensive war. The man power has been seriously impaired. 
A great debt has been created. The suffering in man power 
is not to be compared with dollars; yet it is over and done, 
and for one, as a Representative—and I think I speak for every 
man on both sides of the House—we will legislate and the people 
will approve legislation that will make good every pledge that 
was made in laws hastily passed to care for the people who 
went into the military and naval service. [Applause.] And 
so I will drop it right there. The question is, How can we best 
prepare? I said the expenditure had been extraordinary. There 
will be paid in round numbers interest on a public debt in the 
a year 1920, commencing on the 30th of June next, a billion 

ollars. 

What will be paid for compensation, what will be paid all 
along the line, remains to be seen. But, thank God, we are rich 
enough and patriotic enough so that we will meet it all by 
taxation. But that does not mean that with peace we are going 
to throw away money, and we should remember that in addi- 
tion to caring for those we are obliged to care for 100,000,000 
people who pay the taxes. It is quite one thing to pay taxes 
when we have 30 to 50 cent cotton, $2 wheat, $1.50 corn, and 
other things in proportion. But the time will come, and is to 
come rapidly, when you will have 8 to 10 cent cotton, when you 
will have 75 cents to $1 wheat, when you will have pork at, in- 
stead of 18 to 20 cents a pound gross, you will have it from 5 
to 6 cents. And everything will be along that line. It is coming 
and it will come rapidly. 


Am I saying this for the purpose of intimating that we are 
avoiding our pledges? No; I am not. 

Now, let me get right down to brass tacks.” This is a pro- 
vision to locate a tuberculosis hospital at Dawson Springs, a 
place at which there is no spring, but all wells, better, no doubt, 


for other diseases than tuberculosis. But let us see what we 
have now to care for the people in the hospitals, and what we 
have got to do with the situation. I will hastily, with a hop, 
skip, and jump, try to get to the meat of it. For general hos- 
pitals for the Army, apart from camps and cantonments, we 
have spent $54,000,000, for all camp and cantonment hospitals 
we have spent $99,500,000, making a total expenditure of $153,- 
000,000 for construction and furnishing only. The number of 
beds in Army hospitals in eamps and cantonments is 50,000, the 
number of beds in general hospitals and Army hospitals 25,000, 
or a total of 75,000. Now, these camp and cantonment beds 
are in hospitals mostly temporary in nature, but which I find, 
after inquiry, are good for service for 20 years. They will never 
be occupied, all of them. And they are scattered all over the 
country. And I do believe, as I stand here, after the best in- 
quiry I can make, to say the least of it, that all of them are as 
good locations for tuberculosis hospitals as is Dawson Springs, 
the place sought to be acquired by this bill. I do not say that 
Dawson Springs may not be utilized, but let us use that which 
we have. Let us halt before we commence to make new loca- 
tions for tuberculosis or other hospitals, utilizing those facilities 
which we have, the 75,000 beds that we have in the Army hos- 
pitals alone. 

Let me go a little further. It is believed that the full capacity 
of these 75,000 beds has never been utilized. And I trust to God, 
so far as the future is concerned, that they never will be oc- 
cupied. But we can amply care for those soldiers and ex-soldiers 
who desire hospital care with a greatly less number of beds 
than the 75,000 we now have. 

Now, I want to speak a little further. These Army hospitals 
which are permanent are 37, the number of hospitals in camps 
and cantonments is 38, making 75 altogether. What else have 
we? There is a general Army and Navy hospital at Hot 
Springs, Ark. We all know about Hot Springs. There is a 
hospital there for many diseases. I suppose there is no place 
in the United States, or on earth, to equal Hot Springs. As my 
former colleague, John Allen, from Mississippi, in his closing 
speech, when he located the fish hatchery down there at 
Tupelo, said, “It is the center of the earth; that you might 
climb the highest tree; and that it was equally distinct to the 
eye as far as the eye would reach.” For the purposes of n hos- 
pital, Hot Springs is a very good place. They have one there 
now and you can build more if it is necessary. 

The Army has a tuberculosis hospital at Fort Bayard. N. 
Mex. My impression is, although I have not been able to fully 
verify it, that this is an abandoned post of the Army; that it 
Is well located for tuberculosis treatment; and that there is 
already, and has been for years, a tuberculosis hospital there. 

The Navy has a tuberculosis hospital in Colorado. at Las 
Animas, with over 600 acres, and supposed to be a good place 
for a tuberculosis hospital, which was established in time of 
peace. Now, there is a hospital that the Public Health Service 
has, in Fort Stanton, N. Mex. I am not sure exactly, but my 
belief is, from the best information I can get, that the whole 
area there is available for the extension of a tuberculosis 
hospital. 

There are others that I might speak of. There is one criti- 
cism I want to make about this service in the future and what 
we ought to do, in my judgment. And in making it I have no 
reason to attack anybody. Take the Public Health Service, for 
illustration, and at its head is Surg. Gen. Blue, a man of 
extraordinary equipment for the public service, with a large 
staff. They have a tuberculosis hospital in New Mexico. Let 
us see what is proposed to be done and what has been done in 
peace and war for this service. 

The Army bill passed on the 30th of June, I believe. I hold 
it in my hand, and if you will turn to page 47 of that bill, 
Chapter XV, you will see to what I refer. The chapter is too 
long for me to read, but I will read a short extract from it: 

Sec, 4. That the duties of the Division of Venereal Diseases shall be 


in accordance with rules and regulations 3 by the Secretary 
of the Treasury (1) to study and investigate the cause, treatment, 


and prevention of venereal diseases: (2) to cooperate with State 
boar: or departments of health for the prevention and control of 
ch within the States; and (3) to control and prevent the 


su 
spread of these diseases in interstate traffic: Provided, That nothing 
in this 4 5 shall be construed as limiting the functions aud activi- 


ties of other ts or bureaus in the prevention, control, and 
ee of vener and in the expenditure of moneys 
erefor. 


This is scattered. There are four or five departments of the 
Government working at this particular disease. I want to call 
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your attention to a provision in this bill which we have under 
consideration. God knows, if it passes at all, it ought to be 
Seriously amended. 

If you will turn to the bottom of page 1 and then turn over 
to page 2 you will find these words touching this location. 
What for? F 

For the treatment of persons discharged from the military and naval 
forces of the United States and persons who are now or hereafter may 
be beneficiaries of the United States Public Health Service. 

What does that mean? Why, this Public Health Service 
treats all sorts of men at the public expense in this country, in- 
‘cluding people in civil life. Here is a further grant of power 
in this Army bill, and the first thing we know, unless we amend 
and limit this legislation through careful consideration later on 
by provisions to be proposed when we get outside of the neces- 
‘sity for legislation, when we will cut off many men who are 
duplicating work and many departments which are duplicating 
work, here we will have a law under which you can go into inter- 
state commerce and take anybody that may be treated by this 
Public Health Service, and under their direction, with or without 
cooperating with the States; and here is a large appropriation to 
‘carry that out, and do what? You can fill them up from civil 
life—the whole 75,000 beds—and probably you might have to 
multiply that number by two or three. 

I am here to care for and keep our pledges, whatever it costs; 
pledges that we made in behalf of the boys in blue or in khaki, 
wherever they are, when they come out of the service. But I 
am not ready to pick up the civilian population and include it. 
Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes left. 

Mr. CANNON. Two minutes. Why, I have hardly com- 
menced. [Laughter.] I am for the amendment that was offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprtr]. Let us de- 
feat this bill. Let us adopt that amendment, and let us find out 
how many of these Army and Navy hospitals will be needed, 
how many of them have locations that are favorable, with beds— 
75,000 beds—furnished and good for 20 years. I want to say, 
measuring my words, that this legislation as proposed is inde- 
fensible. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to in- 
quire if the gentleman used all of his time? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman used all but half a minute. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman yields back that 
half minute? 

Mr. CANNON. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois yields back 
half a minute. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five minutes. > 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
concluded his very interesting remarks to the House by the 
statement that this legislation was absolutely indefensible. I 
challenge that statement, Mr. Chairman. I challenge it for 
the reason that in the orderly process of legislation a committee 
of this House, charged with the duty and responsibility of con- 
sidering legislation, had this bill up for consideration and 
heard the evidence upon it; and in reporting this bill to the 
House it was simply carrying out the mandate of the law already 
passed by the Congress with reference to those who are entitled 
under the war-risk insurance act to hospital treatment after 
they had been discharged from the naval and military service 
of the United States. 

Now, the question is, gentlemen, Do we owe an imperative 
and solemn duty to these men who have enlisted in the Army 
and Navy of the United States and who in the course of that 
service have contracted these insidious and in many cases what 
will prove mortal maladies in the discharge of their duty under 
the flag? No man will dispute the proposition that there can 
be no higher class of moral obligation that we owe to any 
of our citizens than that which we owe to these men. 

What is the evidence that is produced by the committee and 
by the hearings? The evidence shows that the hospital accom- 
modations required under the law for the treatment of these 
men is absolutely inadequate at this time, or apparently in the 
immediate future, to take care of these soldiers and sailors who 
are entitled under the provisions of the war-risk act to hospital 
treatment if they desire it. 

There is talk about “ haphazard legislation” and about pick- 
ing out one perticular place for the construction of this pro- 
posed hospital, and it is said that the matter ought to be left 


to those experts who are in authority to arrange a definite 
and permanent program. Now, gentlemen, who has made the 
recommendation for the establishment of this particular hos- 
pital at this particular place? Why, the executive officers of 
the medical department of the War Risk and Public Health 
Service Bureaus, the very men under whose jurisdiction and 
responsibility the carrying into operation of this legislative 
duty rests, and they have come and made a recommendation 
that, after an investigation of the conditions surrounding this 
particular place, it presents practically an ideal location for 
one of the units of this great system, which we all admit must 
later on be established in full. 

Now, it must not be overlooked, gentlemen of the committee, 
that under the law, as testified to by Dr. Banks, the senior 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service 
and the chief medical adviser of the War-Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau—and surely those positions ought to entitle Dr. Banks to 
some consideration at the hands of this committee—there are 
only at the present time, as he states in his testimony, two 
classes of hospitals to which they can send discharged soldiers 
and sailors for treatment under the provisions of the existing 
law. He further states that the present hospital and medical 
facilities are not sufficient to take care of these civilians. Bear 
in mind, gentlemen, that that is the status of these men that 
we are now seeking to take care of. They are not still in the 
service of the Army and Navy, but they are men who have been 
discharged from that service because of physical disability, and 
they occupy now the status of civilians, and, under the law 
which we passed and which we all approve of, it is the duty of 
the Government to provide hospital and sanatorium treatment 
for these men. 

Now, an effort has been made to inject local issues into this 
fight. An amendment was proposed by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] and adopted here yesterday to move this 
sanatorium out to Amarillo, Tex. A large number of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House said at first that they 
were opposed to this proposition in toto; that they were opposed 
to this piecemeal legislation to locate this hospital, under the 
terms of this bill, at any particular site. Yet it seems, gentle- 
men, that you took a rather inconsistent position on that propo- 
sition when you unanimously voted to waive that objection and 
cast an affirmative vote for that amendment locating it at an- 
other site than that proposed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I yield eight minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, of course we all understand that there is a motion pend- 
ing to strike out the enacting clause of this bill, which, if car- 
ried, will kill the bill. 

It has not been my good fortune to have been a Member of 
this House many years, but during the time I have been here I 
have tried to take an interest in legislation, and I am candid 
to say that in the discussion of this bill there have been more 
wild, irresponsible remarks made, more innuendoes and insinua- 
tions, than I have ever seen with reference to any legislation 
that has ever been before the House. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] yesterday in his speech stated that 
his information was that a big hotel at Dawson Springs had 
been burned and that some New York syndicate were trying 
either to enhance their property or to sell bonds on the strength 
of getting this sanatorium here. The gentleman surely got that 
from some source or he would not have said it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman did not say it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman said that, or in substance 
that, and I do not care what source it came from; there is ab- 
solutely no foundation for it in the world. At the beginning of 
this war there was a corporation formed to build another big 
hotel in Dawson Springs. Dawson Springs has 50 hotels. It 
is a great summer resort. The War Industries Board cut down 
the material. The stock had been sold. The land has been 
bought, and the place where it is to be located is 2 miles from 
the proposed location of this hospital, on the other side of the 
river, in another county, and the corporation at Dawson Springs 
which proposes to build this hotel has no more to do with this 
sanatorium or the furnishing of this land than I have or any 
other gentleman on this floor. 

Why, it has been assumed here, by gentlemen on this side 
especially, that this is to be a sanatorium for tubercular pa- 
tients altogether. The bill does not contemplate that. It does 
not say that. There are many men discharged from the Army 
with kidney trouble, many men with rheumatism. Enough 
men are discharged to-day as wards of this Government with 
these diseases, for whom there is no provision made to take care 
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of them, to fill two hospitals like this one which is contem- 
` plated. Col. Banks went down there at the solicitation of the 
department upon whose shoulders rests the responsibility of 


these hospitals. He testified in the hearings that the altitude 


had nothing to do with tuberculosis. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro], who is a physician, said 
“sc in his speech yesterday. He says that the best medical 
science agrees to-day that you can come nearer to curing a 
tubercular case in the climate in which the patient lives and 
where he expects to live, if you want a permanent cure. Why, 
gentlemen talk about these hospitals down at these canton- 
ments. I ask you gentlemen, if you had a son, would you want 
him to be placed at any of these various cantonments regardless 
of location and regardless of the accommodations? Or, after he 
has fought the battle and won it for the preservation of liberty 
and civilization, would you not want him to have the best hos- 
pital that money can buy and human brain and genius can 
construct? [Applause.] It is perfectly all right to go out and 
make broad assertions. Why, here is the statement that Col. 
Banks himself made. He said: “ We have filled up all of the 
Mariné hospitals to overflowing. We have rented buildings in 
Savannah and New York.” This hospital is not to take care of 
wounded soldiers. It is to take care of soldiers of the Army 
“and Navy that the War Department and the Navy Department 
will no longer have any jurisdiction over; and when we passed 
the war-risk insurance act practically unanimously in this 
House we said to these boys, “ You go to the trenches of Europe; 
if you lose your health or lose your limb we guarantee you hos- 
pital treatment.” [Applause.] ; 

Are you going to say now, “ We will put you out in some 
abandoned cantonment,” after they have gone and paid the price? 
If you do, then take the responsibility. Do not take my word 
‘about locating this in Dawson Springs. You want to locate 
it in Dawson Springs or you want to send it out to Texas. Why, 
the gentleman who represents the Amarillo district [Mr. JONES 
of Texas] said yesterday that in that county there had not been 
any deaths for many years. I think he said there was no ceme- 
tery there. I know one of the most eminent physicians that 
Kentucky ever had was practically starving for a practice in 

‘Kentucky, and he went to Amarillo, Tex., and he is absolutely 
rich to-day. [Laughter.] If the statement of the gentleman 
from Texas is correct that there is no cemetery at Amarillo 
this physician who went from Kentucky down there is “ some 
doctor,’ because he had lots of sick folks there. Of course, that 
is put in to kill the bill. What department of the Government 
said this hospital ought to go to Amarillo, Tex.? Where is there 
any report from any physician, or from the Bureau of Public 
Health, or the War-Risk Insurance Bureau, or the Secretary of 

the Treasury, under whose jurisdiction all of these departments 
are, saying that it ought to go to Amarillo, Tex.? Col. Banks, 
of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau, comes here and says that 

‘he went down to Dawson Springs. He does not say this is the 
only place for a hospital. He does not say it is for tuber- 
cular patients only. It is one of the chain of hospitals that he 
wants erected throughout the country in view of the dire need 
of them everywhere. 

"A bill before the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
will be ready for your consideration in a few days appropriating 
$10,000,000 more, not for enlarging the hospital at Dawson 
Springs but constructing hospitals in your State, so that your 
boys can go there. I want to see them all over the country. 
This bill had a privileged status, and the Bureau of Public 
Health and the War-Risk Insurance wanted speed. They 
wanted to build the building immediately, because the testimony 
shows that there are 14,000 of these unfortunate boys to-day 
that Col. Banks and Dr. Simpson say have no place on earth 
to go. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to ask the gentleman a question, 
because the information I receive will determine how I shall 
vote. According to the gentleman from Illinois, the War 
Department has thousands of beds available. The Assistant 
Secretary of War to-day told me, not in reference to this bill, 
that they had 50,000 beds available. The gentleman says that 
there are thousands of discharged soldiers in the country with- 
out hospital conveniences. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Discharged soldiers. 

Mr. KEATING. Would not the reasonable way be to pass a 
bill opening these available beds to discharged soldiers, so that 
we can take care of them at once? [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will say, first and foremost, that they 
can not be taken eare of under the law. 

Mr. KEATING. Why not change the law? 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Suppose you change the law. Two-thirds 
of the hospitals at the various cantonments are on ground 
which the Government does not own; they are temporary. You 
are not able to take care of them. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman allow me to answer the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. For the simple reason that nearly all the 
hospitals at these cantonments are not suitable for the care of 
tubercular patients. 

Mr. KEATING. We have at Denver a hospital in my district 
with 2,000 beds, and that hospital has not been occupied, and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] did not even mention 
that hospital. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Probably they could not utilize that; but 
I do know that the evidence all shows that they are not suitable 
for tubercular patients or for discharged soldiers. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we are all of one mind in 
regard to the care of men discharged from the military service 
requiring hospital treatment, There is no difference in Con- 
gress in that regard. We will do our full duty toward these 
men. The question is, What is the thing to do at this time? 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has called atten- 
tion to the fact that there are 75,000 hospital beds in camps and 
cantonments, 25,000 of them in the general hospitals. Seven 
of these general hospitals were established for the purpose of 
caring for tubercular patients. One of these hospitals, at West 
Baden, Ind., has now more than 600 empty beds. One of these 
hospitals is at New Haven, one of the finest in the land. An- 
other is located near the city of New York. They are scattered 
all over the country. These hospitals are the best that can be 
built. Some of them were built for private use, and all as up 
to date and first class as such institutions can be. It is true 
that these hospitals are not now available for the treatment of 
men discharged from the service. -It is necessary to haye legis- 
lation designating these hospitals as available for such men. 
I have offered an amendment to this bill which calls upon the 
Secretary of War to designate such hospitals to be used for 
discharged soldiers and sailors. The Secretary of War can do 
that in 24 hours; he can open the doors to these splendid insti- 
tutions, now fully equipped, and allow the men to go into them 
to-morrow, to enter them and have care and treatment. [Ap- 
plause.] 

What is it that is proposed? To build a hospital in a ques- 
tionable location, which can not under any circumstances be 
ready for the admission of men inside of 18 months. How are 
these men to be provided for in the meantime? It is true my 
amendment is subject to a point of order. The gentleman in 
charge of the bill will probably make the point of order, but in 
doing that he puts himself in this position: He refuses to make 
immediately available for men discharged from the service the 
thousands of beds in the splendid institutions, now fully equipped 
and fully manned and ready for these men, in order that we 
may build somewhere in a questionable locality an institution 
that may be available in 18 months or two years for perhaps 
500 men, 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Does the gentleman know what the com- 
bined capacity of these institutions is? 

Mr. MONDELL. The seven tuberculosis hospitals I do not 
know, but it is very considerable. There are 26,000 beds in 
these 37 general hospitals. Seven of them are hospitals specially 
adapted for the care of tubercular patients, and I have called 
attention to one splendid institution where there are 600 empty 
beds. The gentleman, if he makes the point of order, will re- 
fuse to allow the use of these splendid institutions now built 
and available in order that this scheme for building for the 
far distant future, for the benefit of a particular locality, may 
be carried forward. I appeal to the gentleman in charge of the 
bill, if he is really in earnest about the care of the men dis- 
charged from the service, to withdraw his point of order and 
thus allow us to bring immediate relief in institutions as fine 
as any ever built for such purposes. I appeal to the gentleman 
in charge of the bill to withhold the point of order and allow 
us to make immediate provision for the men needing this medical 
treatment—let us do something for the discharged soldiers 
rather than for Dawson Springs. [Applause.] I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back half a minute. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] eight minutes. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I made this motion 


to strike out the enacting clause of this bill because I believe. 


the bill ought not to pass. I am and every other Member of 
this House is in favor of doing everything that can be done to 
redeem our pledges to those who have suffered disease or wounds 
in this war. That goes without saying, that we are all for 
that, but this bill is not a good bill and ought not to pass for 
several reasons, a few of which only I shall have time to refer to. 
In the first place, gentlemen, there is absolutely no necessity 
shown in the hearings or by the facts for the establishment of 
this hospital at Dawson Springs or at any other place at this 
time. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MOxNDELL] have just referred 
to some of these reasons. I haye taken the trouble to go to 
the Surgeon General’s office this morning and get from him a 
list of all the hospitals in the United States, both general and 
in cantonments, and I have here that list, which shows not only 
the names of the hospitals, the number of beds already there, 
the number of beds that are vacant, but also the number of 
beds that are being built and added to the various hospitals. 
I want to incorporate that statement, which is not excessively 
long, into my remarks, and, Mr. Chairman, at this time I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks by inserting this 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting the matter 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, what was the re- 
quest? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman proffered certain matter 
which he wished to incorporate as an extension of remarks. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. From the Surgeon General? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Signed by the Surgeon General. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Surgeon General of the Army or the 
Public Health Service? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Of the Army. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. For a brief question only. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I just wanted to ask if these discharged 
soldiers mentioned in this bill can be admitted to these hos- 
pitals? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will answer the question. In 
my judgment the discharged soldiers can not be admitted to 
these hospitals, but this can be done: These soldiers are brought 
back here and they are all incorporated in our Army under the 
selective-draft act, and under that act they are to serve “ during 
the emergency.” That emergency is not yet completed, nor will 
it be until peace is officially declared. During that time the 
Army authorities have absolute authority to keep these men in 
the service, and instead of discharging a man who comes back 
suffering with tuberculosis he can be placed in a hospital, one 
of the medical institutions of the Army or the Navy, and be 
there treated for his ailment until his Army service legitimately 
expires. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. For a question. 

Mr. DEWALT. Is it not a fact the policy of the Army and 
Navy Department now is not to discharge men who are incapaci- 
tated either in whole or in part? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Absolutely. I was told at the office 
of the Surgeon General this’ morning it is their policy to keep 
these men in the service and see that they have medical treat- 
ment until they are well, and then turn them over for vocational 
education, and do all that before they are dscharged. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman object to giving the 
totals? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Minois. I will give the totals; they are 
very interesting. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. For a brief question; my time is 
short. 

Mr. GARD. Did the gentleman get information about the time 
when these 14,000 soldiers were discharged—the 14,000 now 
claimed to be tubercular soldiers? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. No, sir; I did not. He did not 
inform me about that, and, in fact, I did not ask. Gentlemen, 
this is not a partisan question. This is nothing but a matter of 
good common sense, and if we can economize here we ought to 
do it. We all feel the same way about that. In the general 
hospitals of the United States the standard capacity of all of 


them is 24,949 beds. Of those beds at this time 19,927 are occu- 
pied and 7,530 are unoccupied at this time, and are vacant. 
There are also proposed and now being added to these general 
hospitals 16,274 beds, which will be available at once. So you 
see, gentlemen, in the general hospitals of this country there 
are approximately a total of 23,000 vacant beds. ‘These hos- 
pitals are not frail buildings, barracks temporarily constructed, 
but base hospitals in the United States, with the best medical 
attendants and the best physicians there in attendance. If it 
may be said that these men, even if discharged, can not be ad- 
mitted there, I ask anybody how long it would take to pass a 
joint resolution through these two Houses to give the proper 
authority to the Army authorities to admit them there. I be- 
lieve it can be done by Executive order, but whether it ean or 
can not this and the other House could and would immediately 
act upon such a resolution, in my judgment. 

4 a CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 

on 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Has the gentleman a letter, or did I 
understand he has a letter, from the Surgeon General? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; this is a list of the hospitals 
prepared by the Surgeon General's office, and giving the informa- 
tion relative to them as of November 30, 1918. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I mean, is it an official document; is 
it signed by the Surgeon General? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is signed, “ By direction of the 
Surgeon General, Wilford H. Smith, colonel, Medical Corps, 
United States Army.” I got it this morning. Now, let me hurry 
along, because my time is very brief. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does the gentleman know whether 
it embraces the $800,000 hospital on the banks of Lake Michigan 
which has been authorized? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have not noticed. I notice that 
it embraces the following tuberculosis hospitals: Fort Bayard, 
N. Mex., that has at this time 290 vacant beds; Otisville, N. Y., 
which has now 18 beds vacant; New Haven, Conn., that is full; 
Markleton, Pa., that has 8 vacant beds; Waynesville, N. C., with 
228 vacant beds; Azalea, N. C., that has 62 vacant beds; Whipple 
Barracks, Ariz., 10 vacant beds; one at Denver, Colo., with 173 
vacant beds. 

Now, these are all tuberculosis hospitals, and you will find 
by looking at this list that hundreds of beds are being added 
to those institutions. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. For a brief question. 

Mr. SNYDER. If your proposition becomes effective, would it 
not mean also the continuation of his salary when a soldier is 
committed to one of these hospitals? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Absolutely. 

Mr. SNYDER. That would be a further reason why your 
idea should be adopted. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. He gets his salary and treatment, 
and he is not discharged until he has finished. Why discharge 
a man with tuberculosis? 

Mr. SNYDER. If we are attempting to do the best thing we 
can with the soldiers, that would be another reason why we 
should do as you suggest. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Absolutely. As to the camp base 
hospitals 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has been allotted, and the time 
is in control of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sarre}. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Let us take the camp base hos- 
pitals. It has been said that they are flimsy affairs, but I am 
told by the Surgeon General they are good hospitals, and that 
in every one there is a tuberculosis ward or department. Now, I 
have a complete list of them here in this same appendix to my 
remarks. I find the total capacity of these camp base hospitals 
is 51,666 beds, and of that number 28,875 only are occupied, and 
in the camp base hospitals of this country to-day are 34,010 va- 
cant beds, and projected and in course of erection in these same 
camp base hospitals are 3,470 additional beds. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not a fact that all ailments are 
treated at these camp hospitals, as well as reconstruction work 
being conducted there? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Absolutely. There is one at 
Bowie, Tex., and one at Camp Cody, N. Mex. The one at 
Bowie, Tex., has 1,181 vacant beds; Cody, 410; Fremont, Cal., 
1,054 vacant beds; Kearney, Cal., 750; Logan, Tex., 751; Me- 
Clellan, Tex., 564; at Fort Sill, Okla., 870; at Travis, Tex., 608 
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vacant beds. All of these beds are vacant in institutions where 
tuberculosis may be well treated. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does not the gentleman think, or 
has he made any investigation to find, if when these wounded 
or sick soldiers are brought back from Europe these beds wili 
be occupied by them? - 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Whether they would consent to it? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. These that are in the Army and 
which the War Department must take care of. Has the gen- 
tleman made any investigation as to whether or not they would 
occupy these beds? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I may say in reply to that that 
they have not occupied them, and they were not occupied on 
the 30th of November. 

Mr. REAVIS. Following the line of the argument of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Crark], what will we do with 
the 14,000 soldiers who now have tuberculosis? Shall we put 
them in these places or wait two years? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That is exactly the question. 
Will we wait a year and a half to build a hospital down at 
Dawson Springs, Ky., and let those boys die in the meantime, 
or will we put them in the institutions we have? And then, 
when we get this institution built at Dawson Springs, it will 
take only 500 of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman one min- 
ute more. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. There are in all the hospitals of 
the United States at this time a total of 109,610 beds, and, 
gentlemen, of that number 50,520 are now vacant and unoccu- 
pied—in the general hospitals and in the camp base hospitals 
of this country. And in spite of that we are now asked to ap- 
propriate $1,850,000 for the erection of a hospital which we 
can not use for two years. And I say that the common sense 
and judgment of every man in this House will reject such an 
idea. [Applause.] 

The following is the statement which I have received per- 
mission to print in the RECORD : 


Hospital Division, Surgeon Generals Office, Washington, Nov. 30, 1918. 


{Nore.—Those marked with an * are hospitals for the treatment of tuberculosis, 
‘Those marked with * are for the insane. General Hospital 7 is for the blind. 
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By direction of the Surgeon General. 


WINFORD H. SMITH, 
Colonel, Medical Corps, U. S. Army. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield seyen minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have been surprised to see the unanimity that exists on the 
Republican side of the House in opposition to this measure. I 
do not know whether it is just a wearing off of the wire edge, 
felt because of your recent victory, that you are attacking in 
such savage fashion this very meritorious measure, or whether 
it is the general plan of opposition to all measures of real merit. 

I recall, Mr. Chairman, when the war-risk insurance bill was 
up for consideration that it was opposed by many Republicans 
in both Houses, a bill that looked to the protection of these men 
sent by the country into the very jaws of death itself, when this 
Government, by suggestions from this side, wanted to protect 
these men and provide for their loved ones back at home, when 
they were there fighting and dying for us and humanity. 

Now, I could not believe that when a measure came out from 
this side to provide a hospital at one of the most famous health 
resorts in the world, costing $1,500,000, for these poor sufferers 
from the white plague, that I would see the Republican Party 
in this House marshaled to a man in opposition to such a meas- 
ure. But I have witnessed it, gentlemen; the country has wit- 
nessed it. For three days you have combated this great meas- 
ure. Now, you come and the solemn proposition before this 
House is to strike out the enacting clause, to enact no law upon 
this subject. These men are coming back from the firing line in 
France, where they have been in the blasts of hell fire for weeks 
and months, driving back the murderous Huns, coming back 
with their lungs affected, suffering with tuberculosis, some of 
them, and the Government is saying, We will open up a place 
for you at Dawson Springs, Ky.; medical testimony pronounces 
it one of the best places in the world; we will have it ready for 
you; we will put you there; we will take care of you; we will 
give you every treatment that human agency can provide,” and 
I see the Republican Party marshaling all of its forces and fight- 
ing that bill to the death. 

Gentlemen, do you think the sober, thinking people of Amer- 
ica will indorse this peanut politics that you are playing here 
to-day at the cost and expense of the lives of those boys? If 
you do, you have got something to learn, and if you keep up this 
pace two years from now you will not be able, when these two 
million men return, who would have supported the Democratic 
ticket if they had been at home, you will not be able, I say, 
two years from now, even by the aid of the pro-German vote 
you got at the last election, nor with money furnished you by 
the whisky and profiteering interests of this country, to get 
enough seats to give you a majority in this House. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

Gentlemen, I am surprised at you. One of your great lead- 
ers and the greatest Republican now living, Mr. Taft, has at last 
seen the light, and he comes out and tells you that you have no 
business annoying and embarrassing the President, no business 
trying to belittle and discredit the President of the United 
States. The greatest man in this world to-day is our Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] You are trying to em- 
barrass him in another body. You are trying to heckle and 
embarrass him in every way you can as he goes over yonder to 
grapple with the greatest problems that have ever confronted 
the human race, and here at home is the poor old remnant of 
the Republican Party fighting to the death with a unanimity I 
have never seen before the establishment of a tuberculosis hos- 
pital for the boys coming back with injured lungs from France. 


My God! What a death the old Republican Party must finally, 


die! [Applause.] Hanging around, nosing about, trying to kill 
such a meritorious measure. Is it not a glorious performance 
for the old party of Lincoln, just barking and howling and growl- 
ing over the establishment of a tuberculosis hospital for the 
boys injured in their lungs in the war zone of France, fighting 
and dying to save our country and civilization, coming back as 
fast as ships can bring them, and the Government Saying, 
“Establish this place, open it up, have it ready; we do not know, 
how many such men will come,” and here you are moving to 
shift it from one place to another, playing pusillanimous poli- 
tics, and at last you make a motion to strike out the enacting 
clause, denying them a place anywhere in the country and saying 
you will put them in some swamp where we have already got 
a temporary cantonment, where we do not own the land, where 
we ought not to put them, where they have no business to be 
placed with weak lungs, instead of sending them down here 
where they can be treated for kidney troubles, stomach troubles, 
lung troubles, and everything. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Who is responsible for placing the canton- 
ments in the swamps? i 

Mr. HEFLIN. They are standing up here fighting the estab- 
lishment of a tuberculosis hospital at any place. What a mis- 
erable performance. God pity the poor old Republican Party. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, how much time did 
the gentleman use? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Seven minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman from Michigan 
use some of his time? 

ae SMITH of Michigan. How much time have I, Mr. Chair- 
man 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan has 24 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Florida has 40 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman from Florida 
use some of his time? He has 40 minutes and I have only 24. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I thought we would alternate. We 
have had three speeches and the gentleman’s side has had three. 
I thought it was probably better that way. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes 
to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, this question is not a political 
one, but it is a very practical one. The proposition is this, as 
I understand it: There is some claim made by the proponents . 
of this bill that there have been discharged 14,000 American 
soldiers because they have tuberculosis, and that they have 
no place to treat them, and that there should be established a 
series of tuberculosis hospitals, of which this is one; that by 
making 500 beds in this hospital and putting two in a bed you 
would take care of a thousand, and therefore it would require 
14 hospitals to take care of this emergency. 

This is but the beginning. This hospital will be erected at an 
expense of about $2,000,000. There will be $28,000,000 to make 
a beginning, and the first one is to be at Dawson Springs, Ky, 
Reasons have been given why the first hospital should be placed 
there, They are silent as to where the others are to be located. 
If by a party division in this House the majority is able to carry 
this hospital down into Kentucky, then the other 18 can be placed 
in the other 13 Southern States. 

There is a great deal of misinformation in the House as to the 
necessity of this hospital. If we believe the evidence so far ad- 
duced, there is no necessity for it. 

I wish to say this: As you all know, the boys who come back 
from France with the disease of tuberculosis, discharged, are 
going to their homes first of all. They are going to see father 
and mother, sister, or sweetheart. They are going to the old 
homes, and I want to tell you very few of them will go to a 
distant part of the country—distant from the old home—io be 
treated for tuberculosis unless they are forced to do so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HERSEY. I can not in five minutes. The mind of a 
tuberculous patient is a great factor in the healing of that 
disease to-day, according to the best medical testimony. I have 
here a book, Tuberculosis, Its Cause, Cure, and Prevention, 
by Edward O. Otis, M. D., professor of pulmonary diseases 
and climatology, Tufts College Medical School, late president 
of the Boston Tuberculosis Association, member of the Na- 
tional Tubérculosis Association, one of the best authorities in 
America. What does he say? On page 79 of this work he says: 


Worry is still another predisposing cause, for it depresses the nervous 
system, which interferes with the healthy no functions of the 
body, and this reduces its power of resistance. In the treatment of 
the disease in sanatorlums it has been found that patients fail to 
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de if their minds are not at case, and they worry 
eft at home or some other real or imaginary trouble. 


an essential condition for the maintenance ot 


improve or re 
aver the family 
Contentment of mind is 
a good bodily condition. 

Up in my State we have two sanatoriums for the treatment 
of tubereulosis, maintained by the State. They have plenty of 
room. The beds are not all occupied. They are building in 
my home county another one, to be maintained by the State. 
Why? To bring the sanatorium home to the man, the woman, 
and the child affiieted with that disease in order that they may 
have surrounding them the environments of home and family 
while they are being treated and not go even to a distant part 
of the State. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. I wilt not yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have the promise of some 
time, whieh I will give to the gentleman. 

Mr. HERSEY. That does not make any difference. 
the time now, and I decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 


I have 


the Maine boys, are not going to Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Crank] give me two minutes of the time that he 
promised me in order that I may yield it to the gentleman from 
Maine to answer a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman accept the gift of two 
minntes? 

Mr. HERSEY. Why, I shall be very glad to have two 
minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman answer the 


I do not yield for any question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, well, then—of course. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. T yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I would not be 
candid if I did not say that in the consideration of this bill 
many surprises have oecurred. The Committee on Rules was 
largely induced to report the rule for the consideration of the 
bill by reason of the fact that it was stated that it was a 
unanimous report from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. Of course, we expected some opposition on the part 
of Members on the floor, but we did net expect that organized, 
concentrated opposition that has been displayed here. We did 
not expect that this would be made a party proposition. To our 
surprise, however, it seems to have been made so. We expected 
opposition from the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woops], who, although they have 
known that the armistice was signed in the world war, seem 
never to have learned that the Civil War was over. Sometimes 
when those gentlemen were talking I have wondered whether 
they were akin to the fellows who came out of a swamp in In- 
diana or Iowa or somewhere a few years ago and threw away 
their guns, saying that this blamed Civil War might go on just 
as long as it pleased, but darned if they were going to fight 
any more. [Laughter.] We expected opposition from that 
source. We did not expect a general opposition from the Repub- 
Tican side of the House to the building of a hospital to take care 
of discharged soldiers. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield just for a moment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. will. 

Mr. DEWALT. 
side of the House, would they have ever consented to the estab- 
lishment of this institution at another place, to wit, at Amarillo? 
Is not that of itself evidence of insincerity? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, yes. Now, strangely 
enough, although we expected only picket baiting, a bit of 
sniping, yet all the heavy field artillery, all the machine guns, 
everything except the big Bertha, have been called into operation 
here in the fight on this bill. We had cannon: to the right of us, 
cannon to the left of us, and very mueh of Cannon in front of 
us. [Laughter.] Then we heard the put, put, put, put of the 
aviator as he blithely sailed over and dropped a bomb upon a 
southern hospital. [Laughter.] I wonder why it is that you 
gentlemen now oppose a proposition which has been investi- 
gated, the only proposition that has been investigated, so far as 
I know, to provide quarters where discharged soldiers may vol- 
untarily go to be treated? Of course, the gentleman from Iowa 
does not want his son to go there. His son does not have to go 
there. It is alla voluntary proposition with the soldier, if he 
chooses fo avait himself of the opportunity presented. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. I am informed that the Surgeon General was 
offered a hotel at Dawson Springs for hospital purposes. 


If that opposition was sincere on the other | 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Surgeon General of the 
Army or of the Navy? 

Mr. HUSTED. Of the Army, and that he refused to accept it. 
I understand the statement is made at the Surgeon General's 
office that they would not have taken it for a gift. I Should 
like to ask the gentleman whether he knows anything about. it, 
and whether that property was refused on the ground that the 
location was not suitable for hospital purposes? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me ask the gentleman where 
he got his information? 5 
Mr. HUSTED. From a Member of Congress, who said he was 

told it at the Surgeon General's office to-day. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is three degrees removed. 
Mr. HUSTED. It was the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. 


l Gna Haul, who has spoken here to-day. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. All the information that I have 


and all that has caused me to act on this proposition is the 
| official report of these gentlemen who have been sent out from 
the Publie Health Service to investigate the situation. 

Mr. HERSEY. The soldiers who come from France to Maine, | 


Mr. HUSTED. Was there any report from the Surgeon Gen- 


| eral’s office of either the Army or the Navy? 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think so, because my 
friend understands that this is not a proposition to take care 
of men still enlisted. This proposition is to take care of those 
soldiers who have been honorably discharged from the Army: 
and the Navy, and makes it voluntary on their part as to whether 
they will go to the place and accept treatment. 4 

Mr. HUSTED. Not necessarily discharged. 4 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is this bill, and I am 
speaking of this bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from Alabama protested 
against locating this hospital at some cantonment which is 
situated in a swamp. From that I infer that some cantonment 
. If that is the case, who eee cee 
for it 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Minnesota 


| ought not to ask anything ef that kind 


Mr. KNUTSON. I admit that it is embarrassing. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, the gentleman adds to the 
offensiveness of his question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. F withdraw it. f 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I answer every question that 
fs put to me on the information honestly and intelligently. L 
do not know whether intelligently or not, but I answer it hon- 
estly. [Laughter.] | 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman puts me in a false pone 
I feel that the House has a right to know: 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I knew on yesterday the guy 
tleman presented a proposition to take men from somewhere and 
put them in tents on land up in Minnesota. ‘ 

Mr. KNUTSON. I beg the gentleman's pardon, I did not. 1 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is what the gentleman 
said; I do not know what he meant. Now, gentlemen, I do not, 
of course, know what is going to become of this bill; none of us 
ean know. The gentleman from Texas I believe submarined if, 
and that added to the military character of it. [Laughter.] It 
would seem a strange thing that gentlemen are not willing upon 
all the reports that we have to create a hospital for the treat- 
ment not only of tubercular patients but of other diseases. 7 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask the gentleman this question in 
all seriousness. Did the Rules Committee make any investiga- 
tion whatever as to whether or not there were already hospitat 
facilities sufficient to take care of these men? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Rules Committee took 
the statement brought before it by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, that it was a unanimous report, and 
relied upon their investigation. 

Mr. DENISON. Is it the practice of the Rules Committee to 
report a special rule whenever there is a unanimous report from 
the committee reporting the bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is a very persuasive thing: 
that has been the practice throughout this administration. I can 
not say what it will be in the next. 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman will yield, in addition to 
the testimony before the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds the gentleman from Tennessee will remember that the 
same gentlemen who were before the Commiftee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds reiterated their statements before the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, how much time did 
the gentleman from Tennessee use? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman used all his time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I did not want to in- 
ject anything personal into this discussion, and I have en- 
deavored to keep anything political out of it as far as I am con- 
cerned. But the remarks that just preceded me have forced 
the issue upon me. I do not refer to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama who, I think, receives little or no attention from this side, 
and never ought to receive any. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let me say that I consider it a compliment to 
receive no attention from the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is well known for 
missing his mark very widely. He never shoots accurately, but 
always hits something he did not intend to. He is welcome to 
the compliment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
side. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As far as my good friend from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. GARRETT, is concerned, I have only the highest re- 
spect and also an affectionate regard for him, and I am surprised 
at the tone of his remarks. I have been in Congress a few 
years. In any charges that have been made against me hereto- 
fore I have escaped the charge of sectionalism. The claim has 
never been made that I have raised that issue, and I have not 
in discussing this bill. But when it is claimed by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that I am making an argument against 
bills solely on the ground of politſes, and that I do not want to 
aid the soldiers of the Army, the gentleman is forgetting or has 
overlooked that a year ago the 14th of this month I introduced 
‘a bill providing that the discharged soldiers might be received 
into any hospital or sanatorium of this Government which has 
been constructed for that purpose. Nearly a year ago this month 
I went before the Military Committee and had an extended 
hearing on the bill, it having been referred to that committee. 
I was received with the utmost courtesy by the gentlemen who 
are in control of it, a courtesy so profuse that I feared it was 
to make easy the place upon which I was to fall. They listened 
courteously to my statement that already many of the dis- 
charged soldiers were afflicted with tuberculosis, and that the 
experience of England and France showed that we would have 
many more. I explained that we had and would have abundant 
room to care for all in the Government hospitals for treatment 
of that disease which were already constructed. But all was to 
no ayail and the bill was buried. 

It was not reported against because gentlemen could not 
afford to do anything of that kind. It was not reported on 
favorably because of what? I had not intended to mention it, 
but the attitude of the gentleman from Tennessee has forced 
me to do so, I might have said when I spoke before on this 
bill, I might have said then, as I did not say, that my bill was 
rejected because it was introduced by a Republican and did not 
call for any appropriation and because it did not put a million 
and a half in hospital buildings located in the South. I did not 
say it then; I do not say it now. I leave it simply with the 
House to draw their own conclusion from the situation which 
we have before us. The bill which I offered would have taken 
care of every one of these soldiers who are sought to be relieved 
by this bill, and it would have taken care of them now, while this 
bill will afford no relief for a year. It would have opened these 
hospitals which were already constructed, with extensive build- 
ings and grounds having every facility possible for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, located in favorable situations in various 
parts of the country—it would have opened those hospitals to 
the discharged soldiers. That was the special provision in my 
bill. It was for the discharged soldiers which gentlemen say 
we are unwilling to care for, but it received the fate of a bill 
offered by a Republican, and now they say we are talking 
politics when we offered a bill of that kind, which would have 
provided for all of these men without costing a cent to the Gov- 
ernment, and it was rejected without a report by the Committee 
on Military Affairs. Now, who has brought politics into this 
discussion? Where has small politics—petty politics, if you 
please—been played when we on this side are unable to get re- 
ported a bill providing completely for cases of this kind and it 
sleeps the sleep of death in committee until a bill is brought 
forward which appropriates a million and a half dollars for the 
construction of a sanatorium in the South? [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 


I know that I did not hit very much on that 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I care to use 
over three minutes. I want to say one thing in regard to the 
statement made as to the opinion of the Surgeon General's 
Office. There can be no more unfair method of trying to defeat 
a just measure than by that kind of hearsay testimony. Sur- 
geon General Ireland is not yet in this-country, I think, and 
Gen. Gorgas has been out some time; therefore the surgeons 
themselves could not be responsible for any such statement, 
and if any responsible official in the Surgeon General’s Office 
made such a statement, then the gentleman who repeats it owes 
it to this House to tell who it was and to whom he said it, and 
ought not to resort to that kind of indirection when human life 
is at stake. As I said yesterday, the purpose of this bill was 
not to take advantage of anybody or any place. Investigation 
was made as to this place, investigation by the Public Health 
Bureau, men in official position, and by the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance. They investigated other places. They stated 
so before the committee—before both committees—the Com- 
mittee on Rules and the Committee on Public Grounds, This 
one was selected, as they thought, on account of its special 
adaptedness to the treatment of pulmonary troubles, Why, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] yesterday ridi- 
culed the idea of soldiers having kidney trouble and troubles of 
a like character, setting up his judgment against the positive 
statement of Army officials that there were many cases of the 
kind, and told of the beneficial effect of that water upon that 
class of diseases and that it was a most admirable place for the 
location of a sanatorium. Mr. Chairman, it is opposed here be- 
cause political leaders on that side or somebody wants to do 
something to defeat this measure, either from sectionalism or 
something else. It looks like gentlemen are trying to make a 
partisan measure now when the lives of American soldiers or 
those who have been soldiers will be involved. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] There ought to be some humanitarian 
consideration given in this case, considerations of sympathy for 
those who have risked their lives and lost their health following 
the Stars and Stripes. 

There is a bill, as has been stated repeatedly, before the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, of which I am a mem- 
ber, that proposes a comprehensive system for the establish- 
ment of this kind of hospitals; but, Mr. Chairman, when that 
bill is passed then there will have to be commissions appointed, 
investigations and examinations made, that will necessarily. 
cause delay because different places all over the country will be 
presenting their merits and insisting upon locations there, and 
if this is delayed one week, or even one day, and a single soldier 
loses his life by reason of failure to secure the treatment he 
should get, you gentlemen who defeat this bill will be responsi- 
ble for the murder of that man. Now, we ought not to quibble 
over these questions. Why, men have talked about altitude 
being necessary, of a dry atmosphere being necessary, and gen- 
tlemen before the committee stated that along the seacoast 
many sanatoriums of this kind were being established, and pri- 
vate sanatoriums have been established for the cure of tuber- 
culosis everywhere, and they say it is not necessary about their 
having to be given a certain elevation. It is dry atmosphere 
there, it is a sunshiny atmosphere there, it is surrounded by, 
agricultural lands adapted to the growing of cattle, and cattle 
are being grown there and everybody knows, and even a layman 
knows, that as a matter of common knowledge milk is one of 
the necessary things in the treatment of pulmonary troubles 
and troubles of that kind. These eminent doctors have inves- 
tigated it and if there has been a contrary statement made by 
the Surgeon General’s office the man who reports that state- 
ment here ought to be fair enough to the House to tell what 
official of that bureau stated it [applause on the Democratic 
side], and if that official made a misstatement his chief, the 
superiors in his department, ought to know it. But it has never 
been brought to the attention of the Public Buildings Committee 
and is not in the hearings before the Rules Committee, and there 
is no intimation that there has been any objection to it by any- 
body from the War or Navy Departments or the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's office, but now, right on the eve of the passage or defeat 
of this important measure, gentlemen bring up third-hand 
hearsay testimony for the purpose of trying to throw a doubt 
over this meritorious proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBEBLAKE]. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have listened with much interest for the last three 
days to the wide range of discussion that has been indulged in 
with reference to the provisions of this bill. To begin with, I 
was vitally interested in assisting any plan to provide a proper 
treatment for our discharged soldiers, especially those who have 
been diseharged by reason of their haying contracted tubercu- 
losis while in the service. I have been led to this by reason of 
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personal appeals that haye been made to me from parties within 
my own district that have been discharged upon this ground, 
They have been returned to their homes, and not being able to 
get the kind of treatment that they should have they were de- 
sirous of being placed in some institution where they could 
receive proper treatment. 

I have been advised by the War Department that there was 
not at this time any place under control of the Government 
where they could be assigned for such treatment. Many rea- 
sons have been urged here why Dawson Springs, Ky., is a proper 
place for the location of an institution of this kind. I have not 
objected seriously to this place. I have objected more seriously 
to the fact that this place should have been selected for the con- 
sideration of this Congress upon terms which haye been pre- 
sented to it, principal among which are that it has been 
promised a large donation of land in order to induce its loca- 
tion there and the medicinal qualities of the waters of the 
springs in that locality. Now, we have many other localities 
that in my judgment are better calculated for a location of this 
kind by reason of the altitude, dry and pure air, and bright 
sunshine surrounding them, and at the same time they have ac- 
cess to all of the very best mineral waters that can be found in 
any part of the country, and the famous Manitou water in the 
locality of the place I shall suggest is known the world over 
and equals, if not excels, even Carlsbad. 

I have felt I would support the motion to strike out the 
enacting clause of the pending bill for the reason that I believed 
the proper proceeding would be for the health department 
to work out a comprehensive plan for the building of such of 
these institutions as might in the judgment of the department 
be found necessary after a careful examination of the circum- 
stances and the demands that will be made upon the Govern- 
ment for this care for our brave discharged soldiers and sailors 
affected by this disease, which thus early are reported to be 
about 14,000. In that event, I expected to bring to the con- 
sideration of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
which will have such a bill in charge, a location within my 
own State and congressional district, which I believe is one 
of the best places, everything considered, that could be selected 
for a recuperating sanatorium for tuberculosis. I refer to 
Colorado Springs, Colo., than which, in my judgment, there is 
in this country none better adapted for the location of such an 
institution, and, time permitting, I shall mention some of the 
reasons for this conclusion. 

Tt has been suggested by one of the spenkers here that it 
would be an improper act to send our soldiers down to occupy 
any of the hospitals that have been erected in our cantonments, 
which, as has been suggested by several speakers, might be used 
for this purpose temporarily, for the reason that they are on 
swampy ground. I hold in my hand the photograph of a place 
that was recently desired by the people of Colorado to be 
selected by the department for a cantonment, from which you 
can see that had this site been selected there could have been 
no charge about the swampy condition of that cantonment. We 
were unable, however, to secure a cantonment site in Colorado. 

Now, then, in my time I just want to call attention to Colo- 
rado Springs briefly and why it should be taken into considera- 
tion when the subject of a location for an institution of this 
kind is mentioned. It is at the foot of Pike's Peak, halfway 
from coast to coast, connected by six lines of railway with 
every part of the continent—to-San Francisco, 66 hours; to 
New York, 50 hours; to Chicago, 26 hours; to Galveston, 32 
hours; altitude, 6,030 feet; Pike’s Peak, 14.109 feet; 310 days 
of actual sunshine; mean annual temperature, 46 degrees; and 
among other things I could mention why this would be a most 
desirable place, Colorado Springs is a city of 35,000 people, 
progressive in every way. 

I want to call attention to one feature of it that makes it de- 
sirable for a location of this kind. The fact that we have so 
much sunshine; the fact that the air there is so dry and pure, 
is said by those who have tried its efficacy to be the best 
means for restoring one to health who is suffering from this 
malady. There are persons who have spoken te me on the floor 
of this House and Members of our body who ean testify to its 
efficacy in this connection. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman give us the highest 
temperature and the lowest? He gave the mean temperature. 
‘Give us the highest and the lowest temperatures. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I do not think that I can give the 
exact figures in answer to this question. The mercury may 
drop low on a winter day but the air is so void of moisture and 
the sunshine so warm that the cold is not felt as in lower alti- 
tudes. These conditions make both heat and cold scarcely 
objectionable in either direction. 

Now, as before stated, I will give you a few of the reasous why, 
in ey judgment, the Health Department should take into con- 


sideration Colorado Springs when considering locations for in- 
stitutions of this character. 

The fame of the Colorado Springs climate has spread to 
every quarter of the globe because it has been known from the 
earliest days that there at the foot of Pike’s Peak is the 
climate that gives new life and energy, building up, invigorating, 
and restoring to health and vitality. The factors entering into 
and making this climate ideal in every respect for an institu- 
tion of this kind, then, I would say, are pure air, sunshine, 
altitude, restful and picturesque surroundings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this proposition 
has been assailed on several grounds, any one of which, if sus- 
tained, would be sufficient to defeat it. If there is any taint, or 
suggestion of graft in this proposition, we would all agree that 
it should go out. If it is a wasteful, or extravagant proposition, 
we are at one that it ought to be defeated. If it is an unneces- 
sary proposition, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, 
then as a matter of course it should be rejected by this body. 
But the critics have failed to tender to this committee any evi- 
dence to support any one of the various objections that have been 
made to this bill, 

No one in this body will have the temerity to say that he is 
opposed, to the concrete proposition, that the Government shoulil 
provide curative treatment for discharged soldiers suffering 
from tubercular trouble. It is one of the pathetic incidents of 
this war that service in the trenches will afford a constantly 
increasing number of victims of this particular malady. We 
know in my State, and in many other States that training in the 
camps has sent home a number of tuberculous patients. In 
Virginia we are trying to provide treatment for these men in 
our State sanatorium. The deadly blight of tuberculosis has 
fallen upon countless thousands of allied soldiers who have 
served in the trenches in France in the four long years of 
tragical war, now so happily ended. Much of that tuberculosis 
supervened immediately upon service. In other cases it devel- 
oped at a later period. We have every reason to believe from 
the medical history of this war, that for many long years to 
come there will be an increasing number of tuberculous cases 
among the discharged soldiers of this country. That being so, 
the problem of adequately caring for them is a large proposition. 
I do not undertake to say that Dawson Springs is the only 
proper site in the United States for a sanatorium for tuberculous 
soldiers. 

Doubtless there are many desirable locations. They may be 
found practically in every State. But I do call the attention of 
this body to the fact that there is not one single criticism of 
this site that is worth considering. I do call the attention of 
this body to the fact that the medical experts who have testified 
in connection with the Dawson Springs location are all agreed, 
in spite of what the medical experts on this floor have stated in 
the way of criticism, that this is a first-class proposition. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would just like to ask the gentleman if he 
will not be kind enough to say what he thinks about the pro- 
priety of providing for only 500 patients when, as a matter of 
fact, it is said that there are 30,000 tubercular cases? Why do 
we not provide for all? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As I said a moment ago, I do 
not undertake to say that this will be the only plant of this char- 
acter. I agree that we should provide for the 30,000, or 40,000, 
or possibly even 100,000 patients, that in the years to come may, 
afford. I agree heartily with the proposition that we should 
provide for these unfortunates. But we must make a beginning 
somewhere and at some time, and this is a beginning. Are you 
opposed to beginning this work? Are you prepared to say, are 
you willing to say, that you are opposed to giving those 500 men 
the benefit of this legislation, simply beeause there are others 
who will be cared for by later legislation? 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not a fact that if we are going to do any- 
thing at all for these tubercular patients they must be treated 
in the very beginning? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. I maintain that we 
should make a beginning. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Will that beginning interfere with the treat- 
ment of the 29,500 other cases? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. But if we wait on 
that compendious investigation to which the gentleman refers it 
will postpone the treatment that would be provided for the 
patients that will be accommodated in this particular hospital, 

Mr. MADDEN. If you would give the Public Health Service 
the means to provide for them all, that would not happen. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. There is nothing to prevent the 
Public Health Service from suggesting a most compendious 
scheme of hospital treatment of this character, 

Some ridicule has been cast upon this site by a few of the 
participants in this debate. They can hardly pose as qualified 
experts. Whatever may be the extent of their medical wisdom 
it can hardly be regarded as so accurate or extensive as that of 
Col. Banks, of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, or of Dr. 
Stimpson, assistant to Gen. Blue. These gentlemen in the most 
positive and unequivocal fashion have announced that as a site 
for a sanatorium for tuberculous patients, Dawson Springs is a 
first-class proposition. g 

Of course it is idle to suggest that, if we authorize the ex- 
penditure proposed for this particular hospital, only five, or six, 
or seven hundred men will be treated therein. This will be only 
the beginning of work at this point, and with the plant once 
established and the enlargement that will inevitably come thou- 
sands of men will be treated in a few years at Dawson Springs. 
The cost will not be $3,000 per man, once this becomes a going 
establishment. Not a bit of it. Counting in the cost of the 
plant and operating expenses the cost per bed will be $3,000 per 
bed for a few hundred patients, but with the enlargement of the 
plant the cost per patient will rapidly decline. 

If this proposition is meritorious, it should be accepted, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that this action will hasten the 
day of benefit for hundreds of deserving soldiers, and it will in 
no wise jeopard the interests, or postpone the treatment of other, 
and equally deserving beneficiaries of an enlarged scheme of 
national benefaction. The larger scheme may be undertaken at 
once, but at least accept the offer that comes from the great 
hearted men who tender this magnificent location at Dawson 
Springs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 5 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, how many more 
speakers has the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Two more. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for three. minutes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I have approached the con- 
sideration of this question with an entirely open mind. I have 
listened with a great deal of care and strict attention to all 
the arguments that have been presented pro and con. In other 
words, I was trying to place myself in the position of being a 
juryman, sworn to try the case according to the evidence pre- 
sented. ' 

I have heard objections made to this site by reason of the 
fact that certain people said it was unfitted for the cure of 
tubercular patients. Every line of the testimony presented, so 
far as my judgment goes as a lawyer and occupying, as I say, 
the position of a juryman, has been purely and strictly hearsay 


testimony. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 


, Mr. DEWALT. I certainly will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Without respect to the advisability und pro- 
priety of the site, what does the gentleman think of the pro- 
priety of providing for only 500 men out of 30,000 men? 

Mr. DEWALT. As to that I would respond in this way: 
The life of one soldier who fought for his country in the late 
war is to me of greater moment than the consideration of even 
$1,500,000, wherever the location may be. [Applause.] 

I had some portion, some little part, in the discussion and in 
the consideration of the war-risk insurance act. I recollect dis- 
tinctly that in the discussion and in the framing of that bill 
the committee and this House pledged itself that if these boys 
came back and were suffering from any disease, or from 
wounds incurred in the line of their duty, or if they were de- 
prived, by inability, of the opportunity of pursuing their usual 
vocations, the United States Government guaranteed, and does 
guarantee in that bill, that they will be taken care of by 
reason of such illness and by reason of such incapacity. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, gentlemen, “consistency is a jewel.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Does this bill do that? 
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Mr. DEWALT. It does it in part. It is the commencing of 
a program. Now, gentlemen of the opposition—because I call 
you that for the reason that you have stood solidly in opposi- 
tion to this bill—I repeat that somewhere it is said by the great 
poet, Consistency, thou art a jewel.” I ask you now, frankly, 
how you explain your inconsistency in opposition to this bill 
by saying that you are in favor of a general program and are 
against this location because it is not included in a general 
program, and yet in the same breath you vote for a location in 
Texas, at Amarillo? I am willing to follow oftentimes the 
advice of gentlemen on the other side as a fair-minded legis- 
lator. I am not bound to this party by bands which are indis- 
soluble, because I recognize my duty as larger and greater than 
that, but I will never follow the lead of those who themselves 
prove to be inconsistent in their arguments. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I will yield if I can get any time. 

Mr. GILLETT. I can explain that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis]. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill must be disposed of under the condition as it 
exists now, and not under the condition which existed at the 
time the bill was offered or at the time it was reported. At 
the time the bill was reported we were in a war, and there was 
no hope of an early cessation of that war. At that time the 
Congress and the Nation were both very apprehensive of a 
tremendous list of casualties and of illness for which provision 
would have to be made. The war came to a termination some- 
what unexpectedly, and fortunately the list of those disabled 
soldiers is much smaller than we had feared previous to the 
armistice, I am quite sure in my own mind that practically all 
of the soldiers who are discharged by reason of disability, or 
all of those soldiers who are retained in the service and who 
are suffering from tuberculosis can be taken care of properly 
by the expenditure of a sum much less than is contemplated 
by this bill and the other bill that will shortly be presented to 
the House. 

All at once there comes before the House the proposition to 
expend a million and a half of money for the erection of a 
permanent hospital at Dawson Springs, Ky., with the idea of 
treating tubercular soldiers, So far as these hearings disclose, 
that locality was unheard of as a locality where tuberculosis 
could be treated beneficially. All over this great Nation of 


-ours there are certain localities especially favored by climatic 


conditions, as, for instance, the States of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. I see by the report of Dr. Banks that prac- 
tically 70 per cent of the days in Dawson Springs have sun- 
shine. In other words, one day out of every four is a cloudy 
day. One of the beauties of Arizona, with reference to the 
treatment of this disease, is that in many portions ef that 
State they have 100 per cent of sunshine. That State has a 
salubrious climate, where the nights in the winter are com- 
paratively warm, where the patient is permitted to remain in 
the open air 24 hours a day for practically every day of the 
year. I doubt very much whether there is a Member of this 
House, whether his mind is committed to this bill or not, who 
would send one of his own to Dawson Springs for treatment in 
preference to either Colorado Springs, Arizona, or New Mexico, 
if that one of his own were suffering with tuberculosis. i 

I am not opposing this bill upon any sectional grounds. I 
am opposing it because I do not care to do with a tubercular 
soldier what I would not be willing to do with my own son 
under the same conditions. [Applause.] My opposition to 
this bill is founded upon a desire to be of benefit to that sol- 
dier even at the expense of Dawson Springs, while it seems to 
me that those who favor this bill are favoring Dawson Springs 
to the detriment of the soldier. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILL]. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is not my purpose to say anything as to the merits of 
the bill, because yesterday I took up considerable of the time 
of the committee in debating the merits of the bill. In the few 
minutes that are allotted to me I simply want to absolve from 
some criticism that has come from this side of the House two 
distinguished members of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds on that side of the House. I refer principally to 
the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN], 
with whom I have served 10 years on the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. I want to take this opportunity to 
publicly commend him for the great service which he has ren- 
dered on that committee. He is ardently in favor of this bill 
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and has been doing what he could to pass it. Strange to say, 
however, the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee, one of 
the most loyal Republicans in the United States, a man who 
has always been loyal to his party, was defeated, and you 
gentlemen permitted him to be defeated in the Republican pri- 
mary, and my understanding is that the leading Republicans 
on the floor of this House undertook to bring about his defeat. 
Another distinguished gentleman on the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds is the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HorttncswortH], who had gallant service in the Civil 
War. I am indeed pleased to note that he is standing solidly 
with us on this proposition. 

Now, gentlemen on that side of the House, let me say to you 
that every Republican, every minority member on the Public 
Buildings and Grounds Committee, every minority member on 
the Rules Committee, was heartily in favor of this bill, and 
when you gentlemen on that side, with the two exceptions I 
have named, lined up against the passage of this bill as you 
did on times innumerable yesterday, you repudiated the action 
of the gentlemen on that side of the House who unanimously 
on these two committees were in favor of the proposition. [Ap- 
plause.] Now, gentlemen, it is known to every man in this House 
that in the treatment of tubercular cases they should be sepa- 
rated from other people. It is folly to talk about putting tuber- 
cular patients in Army hospitals already established, with other 
people suffering from other diseases. It is a crime against 
humanity to do that, and you gentlemen know it, and you ought 
certainly to be abreast of the times in supporting this proposi- 
tion, which will make a separate hospital for tubercular patients, 
where they can be put by themselves and treated in accordance 
with up-to-date methods, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield, I want to 
ask him in that connection if he will object to limiting this 
hospital to tubercular patients? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I much prefer that it would be done, but I 
think it is unwise to put restrictions around the Public Health 
Service. They will use it largely for that purpose, but I do 
not think it wise to write it into the law now. 

Mr. BURNETT. They have stated that they expect in this 
large area of land to have them segregated. : 

Mr. CANTRILL, That is the purpose. Now, I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the merits of the bill, for I did that yesterday, 
and I do not want to take up much more time. There is one 
gentleman on that side to whom I always listen with great re- 
spect because of his long service, longer than any man in the 
American Congress, the distinguished ex-Speaker of this House; 
and although I did not see exactly how it affected the argument 
on this bill, yet the distinguished gentleman in his time under- 
took to serve notice on the country that the farmers of the 
country, when the next Congress comes in, should look for dollar 
wheat and six-cent hogs, and other things in proportion. 

As I recall, one of the main things that contributed to our 
defeat, especially in the Western and Northwestern States, was 
the statement that the Democratic Party had placed the price 
of wheat at $2.20, and then by action of Congress raised it to 
$2.40, which bill was yetoed by the President of the United 
States, for which he gave excellent reasons. You gentlemen 
on that side of the House went to the people and said that the 
Democratic Party had reduced the price of wheat from $2.40 
to $2.20, and therefore we ought to be voted out of power. In 
some localities in the wheat States we were voted out of power 
on that issue. Now, here comes a distinguished representative 
of the Republican Party in the House of Representatives, and 
he serves notice on the farmers and upon the laboring people of 
the country that under the next Congress, which will be under 
your control, the farmer can look for dollar wheat and six-cent 
hogs, and labor cheapened in proportion. Gentlemen, the propo- 
sition is up to you to maintain the prices where we have main- 
tained them, and if you do not do it, after the next election there 
will not be a handful of you left on that side of the House. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Herr], with his usual unintentional inaccuracy, stated 
that many Republicans in the House voted against this war-risk 
insurance bill, which provided for the hospital treatment. If 
the distinguished gentleman will refer to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of September 13, 1917, when the final vote was taken on 
that measure, he will find that there were 319 voted in favor of 
the measure, none voted against it, and five answered “ present.” 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. j 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Has the gentleman investigated the Rxconp 
to find how many Republicans spoke against it? . 

Mr. WALSH. I have investigated only the statement which 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] made, and that was 
as to the vote. The gentleman sought to lay on this side of the 
aisle the responsibility for the defeat of this legislation, and as 
usual he interspersed his remarks with a most glowing and 
fulsome eulogy of the Chief Executive, now on the high seas. 
I wonder if, perchance, the Chief Executive, now on his way 
across the mighty deep, may not experience a deep sense of lonc- 
liness from the fact that he is not accompanied on the expedi- 
tion by his champion on the floor, the gentleman from Alabama. 
How much it would add to the assemblage upon foreign soil if 
the Member from Alabama, who has the great advantage over 
the rest of us in that he looks apparently like what his people 
think a Member of the House of Representatives ought to look 
like, was with that expedition. [Laughter and applause.) But 
if the Chief Executive is deprived of that noble presence, how 
fortunate, indeed, are we to have him in our midst to rise upon 
occasions and indulge in partisan speeches, with that noble brow, 
that manly bosom always encompassed in snowy white. 

Gentlemen of the committee, the gentleman from Alabama 
was present yesterday; and if he has read this measure, which 
I doubt, he will know that the amendment which is proposed 
was offered by a Member upon his side of the House who but 
a few days ago wore the uniform of a soldier of the Republic. 
{Applause.] That gentleman made a speech to his colleagues 
here and convinced many of them that, as far as sites go, at 
least, Amarillo was to be preferred to Dawson Springs, in the 
Blue Grass State of Kentucky. It can not be said that the 
gentleman from Texas {Mr. Jones] seeks to deprive his former 
comrades in the Army of the Republic of any benefit that might 
accrue as the result of this piece of legislation. He it was that 
offered the amendment that substituted the site. Gentlemen, the 
fact is that now peace times are approaching you are seeking 
to return to your old inefficient methods for providing for the 
administrative functions of the Government. You were in- 
efficient before the war, and you were inefficient in many re- 
spects in legislating for the war; you are inefficient in seek« 
ing to provide for this great work by piecemeal, and attempt- 
ing to locate a site and let all but 500 soldiers wait until further 
provision is made. I assert, sir, that it is just as easy to en- 
act the measure which is pending before the committee, which 
has not been reported, which leaves the selection of all these 
sites to the duly constituted authorities, and let them begin 
the work upon all of these hospitals, as it is to pass this legis- 
lation, and not compel them to wait two years for the comple- 
tion of a sanatorium that will only accommodate 500 people. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, there have been more 
misunderstandings and more misstatements about this bill the 
past three days than upon any bill that has ever been in the 
House during my serviee of 14 years. 

I am going to try, if I may in the short time I have, to clear 
these away. Now, I want to say in the beginning that this bill 
is the result in part of the work of a committee appointed by the 
Public Health Service, the War Department, and the Navy De- 
partment, and all this talk about the Surgeon General of the 
Army and about there being thousands of unused beds is simply. 
all stuff; there is not anything in it. Now, I call attention here 
to an official document, or rather to the men who served upon 
the committee and who formulated this plan which includes 
this hospital at Dawson Springs, Ky., and a number of other 
hospitals which are to be enlarged and added to—at Boston, 
Mass.; Chicago, III.; Cleveland, Ohio.; Detroit, Mich.; Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Norfolk, Va.; New Orleans, La.; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. ; St. Louis, Mo.; Wilmington, 
N. C.; Fort Stanton, N. Mex.; Berkshire Hills; and in North 
Carolina—and the names of those officers are as follows: Earl H. 
Bruns, lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army ; 
W. E. Eaton, lieutenant commander, Medical Corps, United 
States Navy; and W. G. Stimpson, Assistant Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service. And in this document, 
made after this committee had made its report, Surg. Gen. Blue, 
of the Public Health Service, under date of September 17 last, 
says this, among other things: 

It should be stated that this bureau has, in an effort to supply 
accommodations for the greatest possible number, filled many of its 
hospitals to overflowing by placing beds in hallways and verandas, and 
even in tents scattered about the reservation, and has already rented pri- 


vate dwellings te be conyerted into temporary hospitals in order to relieve 
the demand for hospital treatment arising from this source, from the 


Mr. Chairman, how much time have 
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increased merchant marine service, and the constantly growing work 
incident to caring for injured civil employees of the Government under 
the compensation act— 

And so forth. 

That is signed by Gen. Blue. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 
. CLARK of Florida. I do. 
. SABATH. When was this report submitted? 
. CLARK of Florida. The 17th of September. 
. SABATH. Of this year? ; 
. CLARK of Florida. Yes, sir. Here is a letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on November 18, this past month, in 
which he states, among other things: 

In my letter of September 20, transmitting a tentative draft of legis- 
lation, which has since been given H. R. 13026— 

That is the ten-million-dollar proposition— . 


there was also transmitted a report from a committee appointed by the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and myself, in which the 
statement was made that 13,000 beds would be required for these 
patients, and that the War and Navy Departments had made no pro- 
vision for patients other than those Not active forces, and therefore Mine 
War and Navy Departments had no beds available for patients of the 
GN 1 8 Bureau, and in addition thereto a memorandum 

n General of the Public Health Service red this depart- 


merri ie wh the statement is made that these beds would not be for 
temporary purposes, but would be n for years to come— 
And so ferth. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is the official record from an offi- 
cial source, and I submit it to this House in opposition to the 
statement of a gentleman who says he went to the War Depart- 
ment and talked with some employee and got some information 
which he undertakes by the use of to defeat this bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. And this is one of the very places selected 
by the War Department? 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. One of the very places selected; 
yes. Now, let me say this: The evidence here in the hearings 
shows beyond all question that this place was selected by the 
sworn officers of the Government dealing with this very ques- 
tion, The Public Health Service and the War-Risk Insurance 
Bureau—they are the people who will have charge of discharged 
soldiers and sailors—have selected this spot, and they ask us to 
place a hospital there. There is not any graft in it, there is 
not any politics in it, and there is not anything in it except an 
honest effort to comply with the recommendation of the medical 
authorities having the matter in charge. Ah, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentlemen on the other side make all sorts of arguments, 
but when it comes to the test every one of them lined up and 
went through tellers and voted for Amarillo, Tex., and against 
locating this hospital at Dawson Springs, in Kentucky, which 
the Medical Department says is the proper place. They voted 
for Amarillo, where, I understand, there is not water enough to 
keep a jack rabbit alive for 30 days, and yet, without any evi- 
dence of its fitness, knowing its total unfitness, every one of 
them voted for it, and I dare say that if the bill should come to 
a vote on final passage with Amarillo, Tex., as the location for 
the hospital, not one of you would vote for it, and you know it, 
and therefore you are simply playing with a proposition here 
involving the health and the treatment of these soldiers and 
sailors who have been discharged. Your vote am Amarillo 
shows this beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. For a question only. Mr. Chairman, 
how much time have I? 
| Mr. JONES. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

; The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. 

` Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then I can not yield. [Laughter.] 
This hospital is not limited to tubercular patients. Tubercular 
patients, those suffering from kidney disease, those suffering 
from rheumatism and diseases of that kind, and there are 
thousands of them; it is intended for them. Gentlemen then 
say you can not ‘puild it in two years. I deny that, be- 
cause the evidence in this record shows they are to put up 
narrow, long buildings that can be constructed rapidly, and 
which will be constructed rapidly, and the evidence in this case 
shows that buildings have been rented in New York, buildings 
rented in Savannah, residences have been fitted up, and tents 
have been used to try to take care of these boys satisfactorily 
until a proper place can be constructed where these men can go 
and get what we are in duty bound under our oaths to give 
them—the very best treatment that money, science, and intelli- 
gence can supply. You agreed to do that in the law when you 
passed it. You are under your solemn oath to give them this 
treatment, and I am appealing to you, gentlemen, for God's sake, 
drop your political stuff now because it happens to be on the 
border line, not even in the South, but happens to be on the 
border line, and you do not want it to go there. Why? Is it 
because the gentleman who represents the district is a Demo- 


crat, or is it because you think they may be tinctured with a 
little southernism down there? Which is it? It is bound to 
be one or the other. The place is testified to as the best they, 
inspected. The officers of the departments are asking for it. 
The War Department, the Navy Department, the Public Health 
Service, and the War-Risk Bureau, all of them, are asking that 
the hospital be located there, and you have not a single word 
of testimony against it. What moves you? Politics? It is 
sectional alone, and you can not get around it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
All time has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be allowed five minutes. 

I wish to correct a misrepresentation of facts as to the water 
there and as to the location. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, 

Mr. JONES. I was just asking for unanimous consent. 
sete CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 

ects. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I would like to have the amend- 
ment reported. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I make the point of order on the 
ground that the amendment is not germane, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, l 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

Amendment offered by Mr. MONDELL : Strike out all after the enact- 


ing clause and insert the following 
* The Secretary of War is hereby "authorized and directed to designata 
ls at camps and cantonments, now 


such general hospitals and h 
under the jurisdiction of the rat Department, for the treatment of 
and naval forces of the United 


pomo ns discharged from the military and 

tates as in his opinion can acvan be utilized for such pur- 
poses, and are not 3 for those in the military and naval forces, 
and the said tary shal] within 30 days after the passage of this 
act report to Congress as to the character, location, and capaci . 
the hospitals desi ted by him as available for the treatment of 
discharged from the military and naval forces.” 

The CHAIRMAN. To this amendment the gentleman from 
Florida makes the point of order that it is not germane, 
` Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I certainly do. \ 

Mr. MONDELL. I trust the gentleman will withdraw the 
point of order and do something for the discharged soldiers. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. When did the gentleman get it into 
his mind that he wanted to do something for the soldiers, when 
he has been fighting a proposition for three days here to do 
something? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am proposing something that will furnish 
something. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming IMr. 
MonveE tt] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MONDELL. Why, Mr. Chairman, the amendment is 
subject to a point of order beyond question. I was in hopes the 
gentlelman would not insist on the point of order, as the amend- 
ment would bring about the establishment of conditions under 
which discharged men could be immediately provided for in 
hospitals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The next question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Granax] to strike out the enacting clause. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Granam of Illinois: Page 1, lines 1 and 2, 
strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GranAm]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Division, Mr. Chairman! 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 95, noes 99. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois and Mr. CLARK of Florida took their 
places as tellers, 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported—ayes 
116, noes 106. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
the recommendation that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JJ. TTT 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 12917, 
had directed him to report the same to the House with the rec- 


ommendation that the enacting clause be stricken out. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on striking out the enacting 


Clause. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. 


Speaker. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 153, nays 157, 


answered “ present” 8, not voting 115, as follows: S 
YBAS—153. 
Anderson Fordney McArthur Sanders, N. Y. 
Anthony Foss McCulloch Sanford 
Baer Frear McFadden Schall 
Birch Freeman McKenzie Scott, Iowa 
Bland, Ind. ench McKinl — 5 Sianett 
Britten Fuller, III MeLaughlla, Mich. Sloan 
Browne Gillett McLaughlin, Pa. Sanin Idaho 
Browning Glynn adden Smith, Mich. 
Burroughs Goodall Magee Sneli 
Butler Graham, III Mann Snyder 
Cannon Green, Iowa fa Stafford 
Chandler, Okla. Greene, Mass Merritt Steenerson 
Clark, Pa. Greene, Vt. Miller, Minn. Stiness 
Classon Griest Miller, Wash. Strong 
Cooper, Ohio Hadley Mondell Sweet 
Cooper, W. Va 38 Mich. Moore, Pa. Switzer 
Cooper, Wis. Hamilton, N. Y. Moores, Ind. Temple 
Copley Haskell Mott ‘Tilson 
‘ram to: Hawley Nelson, A. P. Timberlake 
Currie, Mich Ticaton Nichols, Mich. Tinkham 
rry, Ca Hersey Osborne ‘Towner 
Dallinger Hicks Paige Treadway 
Darrow Hull Iowa Parker, N. J. Vestal 
Davis Husted Parker, N. Y. Volstead 
Dempsey Hutchinson Peters Walsh 
Denison Ireland Platt Ward 
Dillon hn Powers Wason 
Dowell Kearns Purnell Watson, Pa 
Drukker Kelley, Mich. Ramsey Wheeler 
Dunn Kennedy, Iowa. Ramseyer White, Me 
Dyer Knutson Rankin Williams 
lott Kraus Reavis Wilson, Ill. 
Elston La Follette Reed Winslow 
Esch LaGuardia Robbins Wood, Ind. 
Essen Lampert Rodenberg Young, N. Dak. 
Fairchild, B. L. Lehlbach Rogers Lihlman 
Fairfield Little Rose 
Farr Longworth Rowland 
Fess Lufkin Sanders, Ind. * 
NAYS—157. $ 
Alexander Dickinson Jones Riordan 
mon Dixon Kelly, Pa. Robinson 
Ashbrook Dominick Kincheloe omjue 
swe Doolittie Kitchin Rouse 
Austin Doremus Larsen Rubey 
Bankhead Doughton Lazaro Racker 
Barkley Drane Lee, Ga. Sabat 
Barnhart Fagan Lesher Saunders, Va. 
Beakes Eagle Lever Shallenberger 
Bell Fields Linthicum Sims 
Benson Fisher Lobeck Sisson 
lood London Slayden 
Black Foster Lonergan Snook 
Blackmon Gallagher Lundeen Steagall 
Bland, Va Gallivan Lunn Steele 
Booher Gard McAndrews Stephens, Miss. 
Borland Garner McKeown Stephens, Nebr. 
Brand Garrett, Tenn. McLemore Sterling 
Brodbeck lass Mansfield Stevenson 
Brumbaugh Godwin, N. C Martin Sumners 
Buchanan Goodwin, Ark. Mays ‘Tague 
Burnett ordon Moon Paslor, Ark. 
Byrnes, 8. C. Gray, Ala Morgan Thompson 
Byrns, Tenn. 3 eely Tillman 
Caldwell Griffin Oldfield Van Dyke 
Candies, Pa. Hamlin Oliver, Ala Vinson 
aler Miss. Hard Oliver, N. Y. Watkins 
Harrison, Miss. Olney Weaver 
8 Hastings Overmyer Webb 
Heflin Overstreet Welt 
Clark, Fla Helvering Padgett Whaley 
Claypool Hilliard Park White, Ohio 
Cleary Hollingsworth Phelan ilson, 
Coad Houston Polk Wingo 
Collier Hull, Tenn. Pou Wise 
tox Humphreys uin Wright 
Crosser Igoe 1 ey, II. T. Young, Tex. 
vey Jacoway Rainey, J. W. 
Denton James Randall 
Dewalt Johnson, Ky. Rayburn 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—-8. 
Dill Huddleston Keating Shackleford 
Evans Johnson, Wash. Kinkaid Sherwood 
NOT VOTING—115. 
yres Carter, Mass. Connelly, Kans. Decker 
Bacharach Carter, Okla. Costello Delaney 
Blanton Cary Crago Dent 
wers Chandler, N. Y. Crisp Dics 
Se Kans, Church Dale, N. Y. Donovan 
Car Connally, Tex, Dale, Vt. Dooling 


I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. 


Dupré Heintz Morin Siegel 
Edmonds Helm i Mudd Slem 
Elisworth Hensley Nelson, J Smal 
Emerson Holland Nicholls, S. MG. Smith, C. B. 
Estopinal Hood Nolan Smith, T. F. 
Fairchild, G. W. Howard Norton Stedman 
Ferris Johnson, S. Dak. CARUS Sullivan 
Flynn Juul Porter wift 
Focht Kehoe Pratt Taylor, Colo, 
Francis Kennedy, R. I. Price Templeton 
Fuller, Mass. Kettner Ragsčale Thomas 
Gandy Key, Ohio Raker are 
Garland Siess, Pa. Roberts Venable 
Garrett, Tex. Rowe Voi, 
Good Kreider Russell Waldow 
Gould Langley Sanders, La. Walker 
Graham, Pa. Lea, Cal. Scott, Mich Walton 
Gray, N. J Littlepage Scott, Pa. atson, Va. 
Hamill MeClintic Scully Welling 
Harrison, Va MeCormick Sears Wilson, Tex. 
augen Maher Sells Woods, lowa 
Hayden Mason Sherley Woodyard 
Hayes Montague Shouse 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Swirt (for) with Mr. Dupré (against). 

Mr. Hinxianp (for) with Mr. Stur (against). 

Mr. Date of Vermont (for) with Mr. Hetac (against). 

Mr. Mupp (for) with Mr. Price (against). 

Mr. Nowe (for) with Mr. BacnwaracH (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. McCrintie with Mr. GARLAND, 

Mr. SMALLE with Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Crago. 

Mr. BLANTON with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Hamitt with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Goop. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma with Mr. KINKAID. ` 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas with Mr. Jonxsox of Washington. 

Mr. Sanprenrs of Louisiana with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Ferris with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. Scorr of Michigan. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ present,” and I am 
paired with Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma. If I voted, I would vote 
“ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is not agreed to. The bill 
stands recommitted to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not have to make it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; you have to make a motion. It has 
been recommitted, but that is where it is now. Are we ready 
to adjourn? 

The SPEAKER. The bill is recommitted to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. If the gentle- 
man wants to make a motion to go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, that is in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is exactly what I was trying- 
to do. I move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of II. R. 12917. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
vn the state of the Union for the further consideration of H. R. 
12917. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas, 155, nays 153, 
answered “ present” 7, not voting 118, as follows: 


I was just going to make that 


YEAS—155. 
Almon Buchanan Dewalt Gard 
Ashbrook Burnett Dickinson Garner 
Aswell Brynes, S. C. Dies Garrett, Tenn. 
Austin Byrns, Tenn Dill 
Bankhead Caldwell Dixon Godwin, N. C. 
Barkley Campbell. Pa Dominick Goodwin, Ark. 
Barnhart Candler, Miss. Donovan Gordon 
Beakes Cantril Doolittle Gray, Ala. 
Bell Caraway Doremus Gre 
Benson Carew Doughton Griffin 
Beshlin Clark, Fla Drane Har 
Black Claypool Hagan Harrison, Miss. 
Blackmon Cleary Eagle Hastings 
Bland, Va. Coady Fields Heflin 
Booher Collier Fisher Helvering 
Borland Cox Flood Hilliard 
Brand Crosser Foster Hollingsworth 
Brodbeck Davey Gallagher Houston 
Brumbaugh Denton Galliyan Hull. Tenn. 
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Humphreys 
Igoe 


Linthicum 
Lobeck 
London 


Lonergan 
Lundeen 


Anderson 


Chandler, Okla. 
Pa. 


Essen 
Fairchild, B. L. 
Fairfield 


Farr 

i 
‘Alexander 
Cary 


Ch 

Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans, 
Costello 


Emerson 
Estopinal 
Fairchild, G. W. 
Ferris 

Flynn 

Focht 

Francis 


So the motion was agreed to. 
Mr. KINKAID. 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. 


Lunn Rainey, H. T. Stevenson 
McAndrews Rainey, J, W. Sumners 
McKeown Randall Tague . 
McLemore Rayburn Taylor, Ark, 
Mansfield ordan ‘Thompson \ 
Martin Robinson Tillman Rot 
Moon Romjue Van Dyke *+3! 
Morgan Rubey Vinson ` 
Neel Rucker Watkins 
Oldfield Sabath Weaver 
Oliver, Ala. Saunders, Va. Webb 
Oliver, N. Y. Shallenberger Wel 
Oln Sherwood Whaley 
Overmyer Sims White, Ohio 
8 e A Sensoa; La. 
en ngo 
Park Steele Wise 
Polk Stephens, Miss. Wright 
Pou Stephens, Nebr. Young, Tex. 
Sterling 2 
NAYS—153. 
ess Lufkin Sanders, Ind. 
Fordney McArthur Sanders, N. Y. 
Foss McCulloch Sanford 
Frear J McFadden Schall 
Freeman McKenzie Scott, Iowa 
Fren McKinle: Sinnott 
5 McLaughlin, Mich. Sloan 
Gillett McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Idaho 
Glynn Madden Smith, Mich, 
oodall Magee Snell 
Graham, III Mann Snyder 
Green, lowa pes Stafford 
Greene, Mass. Merritt Steenerson ig 
Greene, Vt. Miller, Minn. Stiness 
Griest ller, W. Strong ; 
Hadle: Mondell Sweet Í 
Hamilton, Mich. Moore, Pa. Switzer 
Hamilton, N. Y. Moores, Ind. Temple 
Haskell Mott Tilson 
Hawley Nelson, A. P. Timberlake 
Heaton Nichols, Mich. nkham 
Hersey Osborne Towner 
Hicks. Paige Treadway 
Hull, Iowa Parker, N. J. Vestal 
Husted Parker, N. Y. Volstead i 
Hutchinson Peters alsh 
Ireland Platt Ward 
Kahn Powers 
Kearns Purnell Watson, Pa. 
Kelley, Mich. Ramsey eeler 
Kennedy, Iowa Ramseyer White, Me. 
Knutson Rankin Williams 
Kraus Reavis ilison, 
La Follette Reed Winslow 
3 Robbins Young, N. Dak, 
a Rodenberg 
Lent Rogers 
Little Rose 
Longworth Rowland 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—7. 
Evans Johnson, Wash. Shackleford 
Huddleston Kinkaid 
NOT VOTING—118. 
Fuller, Mass. Cal. Sells 
Gandy Litti Sherley 
Garland McClintic Shouse 
McCormick Siegel 
Good er Sisson 
Gould Mason Sla 
gray, N. * M Sans Sisal 
ray on e 
Iamill Morin Smith, C. B 
Hamtin Mudd Smith, T. F, 

n, Va. Nelson, J. M. Stedman 
Haugen Nicholls, S. C. Sullivan 
Hayden olan Swift 

Norton ‘Taylor, Colo 

Heintz O’Shaunessy Templeton 

elm Phelan homas 
Hensley Porter are 
Holland Pratt Venable 

ood Price A 
Howard Ra le Waldow 
Johnson, S. Dak, Raker Walker 

uul Roberts Walton 

<ehoe Rouse Watson, V. 
Kennedy, R. I. Rowe Welling 
Kettner ussell Wilson, Tex. 
Key, Ohio Sanders, La. ood, ind. 
Kiess, Pa. Scott. Mich. Woods, Iowa 
King Scott, Pa. Woodyard 
Kreider Scully 
Langley — 


should vote “no.” 
Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I vote “aye.” 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the room listening 

when his name should have been called? 

I was in the Committee on Appropriations, 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman can not vote. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Heta with Mr. Date of Vermont. 


Mr. SISSON. 


Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
If I were permitted I 


Mr. Price with Mr. MUDD. 

Mr. Dupré with Mr. Swirr. 

Mr. Howann with Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Sears with Mr. BACHARACH, 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. FOSTER in the 
chair. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following e 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1. Une 180 8 the word “ = e own 

tne we rd * line 9 of 8 1. On 8 K pct 
z beds ” insert 1785 following : 

“The location of such sanatorium under the terms of this act shall 
be determined by a commission of suitable size, to be ap 2 by the 
President, and such commission shall certify that the site accepted is 
—. mrt desirable site tendered and is a proper site for such sana- 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order on the amendment. I understood that an agreement 
was entered into yesterday afternoon that after the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Wyoming was disposed of and 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
3 was voted upon that no other amendment should be 

n order. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is under a misapprehension, I 
think. At least I took a minor part in coming to the agreement, 
and that was not my understanding, and that was not the lan- 
guage used. We did agree to have a vote on the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause, and, of course, if that had prevailed 
there would be no other amendment offered. But there was no 
agreement not to offer amendments if the vote to strike out the 
enacting clause was not agreed to, either in the committee or 
in the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, it is impossible to 
tell what was in the mind of the gentleman when the agreement 
was made, 

Mr. MANN. I tried to be very careful that the request was 
stated in that way, and I think the Recorp will show it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, if the gentleman 
understood it differently, I would not try to interpose an objec- 
tion to the amendment, except on the question of whether it is 
germane or not, and I will reserve the point of order outside 
the statement I have made. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, while they are look- 
ing up the question, I think, possibly, we can settle this whole 
disturbance. I think the gentleman from Illinois has offered 
his amendment in good faith, as he always does, and if the gen- 
tleman will support the bill, if his amendment is adopted, I think 
we are prepared to accept it. 

Mr. MANN. I will say very candidly, Mr. Chairman, that 
while I have not consulted with many Members on this side of 
the House concerning this matter, if the amendment is agreed 
to, I propose to vote for the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. We will accept the amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk reported the amendment again. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Tlli- 
nois explain what is going to become of the Amarillo propo- 
sition under this amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, we have all heard the debate on 
this bill and the varying positions it has occupied at different 
times, There is no division of sentiment in this House or in the 
country upon the proposition as to whether the General Govern- 
ment shall make ample provision for the care and restoration 
to health, if possible, of any and all of the boys who went to 
the front in behalf of the American Republic. [Applause.] 

There was a proposition to locate the site of a sanatorium, 
said to be in the main for the treatment of tuberculosis, at a 
particular place, and the Committee of the Whole on a vote sub- 
stituted another place. A majority of the committee in the 
vote indicated their Lelief that western Texas was probably a 
better location for a tuberculosis sanatorium than any place 
selected in Kentucky, without any reflection upon Kentucky. 
But after all we do not know just where this or any other 
sanatorium is best located. We must trust either our own 
judgment, which we know is weak, or trust the judgment of 
some of the administrative officials or of some one appointed to 
select a location. The proposition which I have offered strikes 
out the selection of any particular place and will authorize 
any locality to tender to the United States a thousand acres 
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of land. If it had not been subject to a point of order, I 
would not have left it to be tendered to the Government; but 
this permits a commission to be appointed by the President 
to investigate all of these circumstances and locate this sana- 
torium at the best place, whether it be Dawson Springs, 
Amarillo, Colorado Springs, the Adirondacks, or wherever 
it may be. 

And I have had occasion to know that it may not always be 
easy to tell the best location for the treatment of tuberculosis, 
but I think we can afford at this time to take the judgment 
of a commission, and it may be that the commission will 
report in favor of some existing hospital which the Govern- 
ment now owns. I do not know whether under the strict terms 
of the bill that could be done, but I apprehend that if a com- 
mission were appointed and found that the Government had a 
hospital already. constructed which was not needed in the future 
for the Army, it might properly recommend that a sanatorium 
under the Public Health Service should be located at that point. 
We can afford to spend all the money that may be necessary, and 
we can not afford to lose sight of the fact that Congress must 
begin to recognize enconomy in the administration of its own 
affairs and appropriations. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, of course I do not indorse this amendment, because I 
think, in view of the investigation that has already been made 
by those who are in authority, that this bill should pass in its 
original form, yet I am ready to submit to the majority of this 
House on any proposition, especially when any proposition has 
been so thoroughly discussed as this has; yet, nevertheless and 
despite the things that may have been said in the heat of de- 
bate, I am ready, so far as the adaptability of Dawson Springs 
is concerned, to submit it along with any other part of the 
United States, in view of its splendid climate, the medicinal 
qualities of its water, its central location, and its railroad facil- 
ities, and in view of that, so far as I am concerned, I shall vote 
for this bill as amended by the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I, of course, 
have nô interest in the bill, except that I have been trying to 
do the best I could to provide a place for the treatment of in- 
jured soldiers, but I do want to say this, that in the future 
unanimous reports from committees coming to the Committee 
on Rules will not be so persuasive as they have been in the 
past. The Committee on Rules is a committee of procedure, 
not a legislative committee. It has been, or has tried to be, 
the servant of the House. Whenever a report from a committee 
has come before the Rules Committee as a unanimous report, 
the committee has given great consideration to that, and it has 
been extremely persuasive. I do not know how it will be in 
the future, but for the of this term unanimous reports of 
committees, unless they display some vision, will not, so far as 
I am personally concerned, have the effect they have had here- 
tofore. The gentleman is throwing away everything that was 
involved in this bill. It was not made a straight party propo- 
sition when it was brought in here the day before yesterday. 
Every Republican opposed it 

Mr. DENISON. No; not every one. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, in order to avoid the 
possibility of placing themselves in the position of not trying 
to take care of discharged soldiers, you propose this amendment, 
which the gentleman from Florida has seen fit to accept. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] There is no mistake about it. 
This was not brought in as a proposition except to serve the 
honorably discharged soldiers. The foundations of this hospi- 
tal would have been built by now except for the objection upon 
the Republican side. Through two days you have maneuvered 
in an effort to defeat this proposition. Why? You know why. 
Then finally, when you found that you can not afford to go to 
the country upon the proposition 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. We just came back. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, surely, the gentleman from 
Illinois believes that the election of Republicans will cure tuber- 
culosis and restore a limb to a wounded man! I have heard 
many things claimed for the Republican Party, but I never heard 
that claimed before. [Applause on the Democratic side.] You 
now are not willing to go to the country upon a straight oppo- 
sition to this bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. We are. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. You are? 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then vote down the bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. We can not; you will not help us. 
There is not enough of us, but there will be enough of us two 
years from now to vote it down. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There will be enough two years 
from now to destroy the lives of many soldiers who are waiting 
for help, Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen! I have through many 
years seen gentlemen who have insisted upon giving pensions, 
service pensions, to men, not with respect to their contracting 
disability in the line of duty, not with respect to their finan- 
cial need, but because of their service. We have been de- 
nounced as treasonable because we insisted, some of us, that 
there should be at least a disability or a financial need. I have 
Seen gentlemen who have run fast to the support of that 
proposition stand here now and fight this thing to make a hos- 
pital for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has my time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. It bas. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have seen these gentlemen 
who are always running to that proposition stand up and fight 
every movement here toward taking care of the soldiers of a 
united country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Why is 
it? The matter is very plain and simple. Hospitals will be 
constructed throughout the different sections of the country 
for the treatment of diseased men, and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr, Cannon], I think, made some reference to unpre- 
paredness, The Bureau of Public Health sent its representa- 
ae out to look over this place, and he reported upon it favor- 


v. 

Gentlemen, many soldiers will be discharged down in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and southern Illinois who can 
take advantage of this service if it is given. It is not an ex- 
clusive proposition. Gentlemen seem to have proceeded upon the 
theory that this was to be an exclusive hospital. It is not. 
Of course, the son of the gentleman from Iowa would not have 
to go there. But why is it that you object, gentlemen, to 
soldiers, men who went to the colors, having the opportunity to 
go to a place near by in order to be treated for whatever it 
may be? I understand, of course, I am entirely helpless about 
the matter now. I have no interest in the world in Dawson 
Springs. I have been there occasionally. I do not know 
whether it is a better place than any other place, but I do 
know this, that it is the only place that the Public Health 
Service has reported favorably upon. And I resent the idea 
that the Public Health Service has not been considering this 
proposition, and that it has failed to prepare for it. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] accepts the amend- 
ment. Of course, there is nothing further t I can do; there 
is nothing further that I desire to do. All that I have desired 
to do from the beginning has been to try to bring about a situa- 
tion under which these men could be treated. 

Mr, DENISON. What objection has the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to a commission appointed by the President selecting the 
most available site? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. None in the world. 

Mr. DENISON. Then what are you talking about if you have 
no objection to that? : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is a very intelligent ques- 
tion, may I say? I do not know whether I can say anything to 
the gentleman from Illinois that would enlighten him or not. 
The only place that the Public Health Service has reported upon, 
after many investigations, is this particular proposition at 
Dawson Springs. I have predicated my support of this bill 
upon the thought that the Public Health Service, charged with 
the responsibility and the duty of administering the law that 
was provided by Congress, had investigated and favorably recom- 
mended this particular site. 

Mr, POWERS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do. 

Mr. POWERS. Is it not true that Dawson Springs is the only 
place that has been examined by the Public Health Service; and 
do not the hearings show that? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; that is not true. Does the 
gentleman care to ask anything further? 

Mr, POWERS. I think the hearings show that. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I understood the gentleman to say that the Com- 
mittee on Rules was unanimous in the report on this measure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I did not state such a thing. 
And I knew that the gentleman from Ohio, who hates everything 
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from the South, was opposed to it. What I stated was that it 
was stated before the Committee on Rules that the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds was unanimous in favor of 
the report. 

‘Does the gentleman from Ohio desire to ask anything further? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT and Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] is recognized. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I see that the House is 
anxious to vote. I just wish to say a word. 

I have great respect for the gentleman and for his ordinary 
fairness, but he undertakes to read a lecture to this side of the 
House, and I presume he referred to me personally, for I re- 
member when this bill came up at the last session I was one of 
those who said I thought the bill ought not then to be considered, 
and the reason I then gave was the reason which is covered by 
this very amendment, that we ought not to pick out without 
thorough medical investigation one locality in the country and 
place the hospital there, but that we ought to undertake a com- 
prehensive survey and be sure that we placed it not only in a 
good place but in the best place. 

And I wish to suggest to the gentleman that this side of the 
House has for the last year and a half not been critical. We 
haye thrown away many opportunities where we thought we 
ought to criticize. We have allowed many bills to go through 
of which we did not approve and which we thought had in them 
favoritism and sectionalism and polities, because when the war 
was in progress we did not propose to raise any obstruction. 
We lost sight of all minor issues in the earnest support of every- 
thing which tended to win the war. And although we often 
thought that under the guise of a war purpose many selfish and 
political ends were attained, particularly by the executive de- 
partments, yet we did not yield to the temptation to criticize and 
oppose them, because we feared that we might retard the war. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did the gentleman vote for the 
Amarillo proposition yesterday? 

Mr. GILLETT. I thought Amarillo was better than Dawson 
Springs. [Laughter and applause.] But, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does not the gentleman know that this very 
morning the Surgeon General's office made the statement that 
Dawson Springs had been offered as a site, together with a 
hotel, if they would accept it, and they refused to do it because 
the location was unsuitable? 

Mr. GILLETT. I was not aware of that. I am glad to be 
advised of that and to have that brought before the House. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would like to know who in the Surgeon 
General's office stated that. We would like to have the au- 
thority. 

Mr. REAVIS. It was stated this morning, but the gentle- 
man’s name was not given. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will. 

Mr. FESS. When this matter came before the Committee on 
Rules I made the request to know if there had been any hear- 
ings of any sort of any representative of the Surgeon General's 
office or the Public Health Service, and because there had not 
been anyone before the Committee on Rules I said I would not 
vote for it; and although it passed in the Committee on Rules, 
it was decided later on not to report it until a subsequent meet- 
ing, about which I knew nothing. I was not at the other meet- 
ing. And I would like to state, if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will permit, that the insinuation that I vote against 
this or that measure because it comes from any particular geo- 
graphical location is hardly fair to this side of the House or to 
that side, either. What I object to is any party in power dis- 
criminating totally in favor of its own side and recognizing no 
rights on the other side. That is what I object to. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, while in the past we have 
put aside all these political and sectional thoughts, being 
wrapped up in the one purpose to win the war, now that the war 
is over I think it is but fair that that side should understand 
that there will be in the future more careful scrutiny of bills, 
and that while we stand always ready to provide for the return- 
ing soldiers whatever they may need, yet we want it done fairly. 
When we suspect that a bill is urged more because of some sec- 
tional or political advantage than for its ostensible purpose, when 
we suspect, as in this instance, that a hospital is located more for 
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the advantage of the locality than the health of the soldiers, we 
are going to assert our opinion, and you know that the time is 
soon coming when those opinions will be put into force. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side, and cries of “ Vote! “] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope this side of the House will 
not be too tender about lectures directed to us from the other 
7 of the House, because it is the only satisfaction they can 

now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, the Senate is operating 

somewhat. 
Mr. MANN, Having been repudiated by the people at the last 
election—the Democratic majority of the House and the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Senate—let us keep our good nature and 
our tempers on this side while they whine about it on that side, 
and let us dispose of this thing good-naturedly all the way 
through. [Cries of Vote” !] a 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have just 
three minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Alabama will be recognized for three minutes. 

There was no objection. 4 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the only purpose that I had 
in view in trying to press this bill was on account of the expe- 
ditiousness of it. It was shown to be an urgent necessity by 
eminent physicians who were before our committee. If we delay 
about different sites proposed, that means months of postpone- 
ment when this work could be going on. 

It has been twice stated in this debate—and that is the main 
reason why I rose—that the Surgeon General's office, or some 
one in high authority there, had said that Dawson Springs was 
not a suitable place for the sanatorium. I want to give the gen- 
tleman who made that statement one minute of my time—who- 
ever is responsible for it—in which to name the officer of the 
Surgeon General’s office who made that statement. There ought 
not to be any hiding out. If any gentleman said he heard an 
official say that, and stated it on authority, the gentleman owes 
it to himself and to this House to state the name of the officer 
of the Surgeon General's office who made such a statement; and 
I now yield to the gentleman time to give it, whoever is respon- 
sible for that statement. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have not made the statement. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman has not. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can see that a Member of this 
House who has received such information from the Surgeon 
General’s office would be doing a very dirty trick—a very dirty 
trick, indeed—to disclose the name of the man who makes the 
statement in the Surgeon General’s office here. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then he ought not to use it. 

Mr. MANN. It certainly would be considered by the War 
Department as a violation of the rules, which permit no infor- 
mation being furnished to anybody outside, and it might result 
in the court-martialing of a very conspicuous officer in the 
Surgeon General’s office. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I think it was certainly 
a very dirty statement to make when a man, for fear of com- 
promising some official, should make the statement here and 
hide behind the fact that in some way it might compromise that 
official to name him, and therefore refuse to name him. 

Mr. MANN. A great many rumors are stated on the floor of 
this House frequently. No gentleman has stated on the floor 
of this House that authoritatively such a statement was made 
by the Surgeon General's office. 

Mr. BURNETT. If it was not made, I take that as an ex- 
planation; but I understood the gentleman to say that such a 
statement had been made to a Member of this House by a high 
official of the Surgeon General's office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, the statement I made on the 
floor of the House a few minutes ago was that I had been ad- 
vised this morning by a Member of this House that one of the 
prominent officers in the Surgeon General's office had made the 
statement that the site of Dawson Springs, a thousand acres of 
its land, and the hotel situated thereon, had been offered to the 
Government for a tuberculosis hospital and had been refused 
by that department for the reason that the location was unsuit- 
able. I have no doubt, knowing the character of the Member of 
this House who told me, that the statement was made to him. 
I do not know the name of the officer who made it to him, but 
it is certain in my mind not only that the statement was made 
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but that the officer related the fact to the Member. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does this amendment dispose of the 
question of Amarillo, Tex.? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does. The Clerk will proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In carrying the foregoing appropriations into effect the Secretary of 
the 8 Bede pee Banc cinta and labor in open market or other- 
wise and employ laborers and mechanics for the construction of such 
buildings one their N as in his judgment shall best meet the 
public exigencies within the limits of this appropriation, 

With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out the paragraph, lines 16 to 21, inclusive, and insert the 
N the foregoing authorizations into effect the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to enter into contracts for such construc- 
tion, equipment, etc., or to purchase materials and employ laborers and 
mechanics, and construct, equip, etc., said sanatorium, ete., as in his 
judgment shall best meet the public exigencics within the limits of 
this authorization.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. Will the gentleman from Florida state what the 
purpose is in including the phrase “and so forth” in the com- 
mittee amendment which is inserted in lieu of the language 
stricken out? What does it apply to and what does it mean? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman will notice that the 
language stricken out really prohibited the letting of the work 
by contract. It confined the Secretary of the Treasury to 
building it himself with his own force. That was one reason 
why the language was stricken out and the other was inserted, 
so that he might enter into a contract for the purchase of mate- 
rials, and so forth. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the difference between the two 
phrases, but I want to know what the meaning of this particular 
phraseology is. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is the phraseology that the 
Superintending Architect has always used in paragraphs of this 
sort in all public-building bills—* for construction, equipment, 
and so forth.” I suppose that is to cover something of a like 
character that might be left out. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, may I direct his 
attention to the effect of this phraseology? It says: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to enter into contracts 
for such construction, equipment, etc., or to purchase materials and 
employ laborers and mechanics, and construct, equip, ete. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I should say that the approaches 
and appurtenances to the sanatorium would be covered by that. 

Mr. WALSH. That is intended to include all the appurte- 
nances to the sanatorium? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is the idea. 

Mr. WALSH. To construct, equip, and so forth, said sana- 
torium”’—what does that mean? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I suppose that means anything in- 
cidental to it. I do not see that this can do any possible harm, 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman see any harm in striking 
out that phraseology? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
it is their peculiar method of drafting it. 
do any harm, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
committee amendment. Mr. Chairman, at the time the original 
provision for which the committee amendment is a substitute 
was adopted we were in a condition of war. Labor conditions 
were very uncertain. The material market was very uncertain, 
and it was deemed necessary to have some provision under 
which the work could be done otherwise than by contract, 
There was some objection made to the original proposition, on 
the ground that it possibly authorized the letting of a contract 
under the so-called cost-plus contract, and I presume that the 
substitute was adopted in order to make it clear that no cost- 
plus contract could be made. 

However, the amendment still provides for the construction of 
this building through the purchase of material and equipment 
and the employment of labor. Now we have returned to times 
of peace, and it occurs to me that with the return of peace con- 
ditions we should return to the usual practice of the Govern- 
ment and provide for construction under contract. Not only 
should the amendment go out, but the original provision should 


I prefer not to strike it out, because 
I do not think it will 


go out also. That having been accomplished, this sanatorium 
will then be constructed under contract in the usual way. There 
are no conditions in the country which seem to me to justify a 


. provision authorizing the construction under force account and 


the purchase of material in the open market. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following 
substitute. y 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, strike out lines 16 to 21, inclusiye. 


The CHAIRMAN. That is already proposed to be stricken 
out by the committee amendment, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The committee amendment strikes out 
and inserts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest that the way to 
get at that is to vote down the committee amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask for a division of the committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee amendment, being a motion 
to strike out and insert, can not be divided. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the Chair will hear me, I offered 
that as a substitute for the committee amendment. It is alto- 
gether a different proposition. The committee amendment is to 
strike out language and insert, and my amendment is to strike 
out and stop there. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, under the rules the motion to 
strike out and insert, if defeated, would not prevent a motion 
to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is what the Chair was trying to 
explain, 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman can not get a division of the 
proposition. He can only give notice that if the motion to 
strike out and insert is defeated he will then move to strike 
out. Let us observe the rules, in any event. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is entirely 
ately The gentleman from Iowa can then offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I object to the gentleman from Illinois 
calling what I have offered “an amendment.” With all due 
deference to the gentleman from Illinois, it is a substitute. 

Mr. MANN. A substitute is an amendment, and so provided 
in the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly; but the committee can vote 
down the committee amendment and then the gentleman from 
Towa can offer his amendment, 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Then I want to be heard on the com- 
mittee amendment. The committee amendment ought not to 
prevail, for the reasons stated by the gentleman from Wyoming 
and for numerous other reasons. There is not the excuse now 
that we are engaged in war as a reason why we should have 
this kind of a provision. It would authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury not only to enter into a cost-plus contract but any 
other kind of a contract that he wanted to enter into, without 
asking for bids or proceeding in the ordinary manner. There 
is no occasion for this. If we are to do it with this bill, we ought 
to do it with every other bill that is brought before us. This 
is simply a proposition to exempt this particular case from all 
rules that we have applied to contracts made by this Govern- 
ment. If this contract is let at all—I do not think it ever will 
be—it ought to be let by publishing a proposition to receive 
bids. This matter is already a subject of scandal and disgrace, 
and this will simply make it a subject of further scandal and 
disgrace. I regret that the gentleman from Tennessee is not 
here, but I wish to say to the gentleman from Tennessee that I 
am opposed to this whole proposition and that I intend to vote 
against it; and I hope that a number of the other Members on 
this side will vote against it, notwithstanding the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

I agree with all that the gentleman from Illinois has said 
as to the reasons why he should offer his amendment, but they 
do not militate against the reasons why this bill should be voted 
down in any event. There is not the slightest necessity for it. 
What the other side ought to do if they want to help the soldiers 
and help them immediately, if they want to give these men a 
chance to recover instead of having a chance to die, is to present 
a resolution here opening the Government hospitals, where there 
is an abundance of room for them and abundant opportunities 
to take care of them. But they have declined to do this. They 
refused to do it a year ago when I offered my bill, and they 
refuse to do it now. If they can not have this pet job they will 
have nothing, and in my judgment they will get nothing in the 
end. 

I regret to see gentlemen on this side giving encouragement to 
a scheme in which I can see nothing but waste, pure and simple, 
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at a time when we should be seeking every opportunity to cut 


down expenses. This hospital ought not to be built, because we 
already have more hospitals of this kind than we can use. It 
ought not to be built because it will not be occupied when built 
and is not asked for by the soldiers. Nor is there any reason 
for appropriating half the money provided in the bill. As a 
result of legislation of this kind I can only see more liberty 
loans, without the slightest advantage or benefit to the soldiers. 
I would spare no expense where the soldiers can be benefited, 
but how are we to obtain the money for their needs if we squan- 
der it in this manner? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a 
word. The gentleman from Iowa talks about his bill. He ad- 
mits that he simply introduced it and went around to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee once. He knows that that is not the 
way to get a bill through here. He knows that when a gen- 
tleman introduces a bill he has got to follow it up. He has 
got to go around to the committees, he has got to keep it up. 
There is no evidence here that he did anything except intro- 
duce it and go there one time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. No. Now, the original bill forced 
the Secretary of the Treasury to let out the work by contract, 
and our committee thought that we ought to give him discretion 
to let it by contract or purchase the materials and build it with 
his own constructing force if he saw fit to do so; if it was for 
the better interests of the Government to go into the open mar- 
ket and buy materials and use his own force and put up this 
building, that he could do that, or he could let the contracts. 

Now the war has not ended. There is simply an armistice. 
Peace has not been declared and all the conditions of war still 
exist. Certainly there has been no falling off in the price of 
labor. There has been no falling off in the price of materials. 
Conditions to-day are exactly what they were when this bill was 
reported, with the exception that an armistice is in force and 
that we are not actually fighting to-day. There is no telling 
but what we may be fighting within a month. The war is not 
ended. All the conditions are exactly the same as they were 
except that we are not actually fighting, and it seems to me that 
we ought to give the officers of the Government the power to 
exercise their judgment, letting it by contract or else doing 
the work themselves, and that is all this amendment amounts to. 
I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And the ee of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to employ for service within or without the District of Colum- 
bia, without regard to civil-service laws, rules, and regulations, and to 
pay from the sums hereby authorized at customary rates of compensa- 
tion of such additional technical and clerical services as may be neces- 
sary exclusively to aid in the preparation of the drawings and specifica- 
tions for the above-mentioned objects and the supervision of the execution 
thereof, and for traveling expenses incident thereto, at a total cost for 
such additional technical and clerical services and traveling expenses 
of not exceeding 833,000 of the above-mentioned limit of cost. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in lines 
6 and 7, on page 3, the words “ without regard to civil-service 
laws, rules, and regulations,” and, in line 8, strike out the word 
“of” where it last occurs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WAtsH moves to amend, on page 3, lines 6 and 7, by striking out 
the words “ without regard to civil-service laws, rules, and regulations,” 
and, in line 8, strike out the word “of” where it last occurs in the line. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it would seem that in carrying 
on this work of construction and providing these walks, grounds, 
and parking, and so forth, in view of the greatly increased num- 
ber of men upon the civil-service lists who have been drawn 
upon for various war activities, now that the need of men for 
war work is about to cease, we ought to permit the operation 
of the civil-service laws and regulations once more, and that 
we ought to require these men who are to be employed for this 
work, done under the supervision of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to be drawn from the various eligible lists. Now, I wish 
to point out to the chairman of the committee the fact that the 
word “of” in line 8, where it last occurs, is evidently an error, 
because it does not make, I think, good sense. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That ought to be stricken out. 
` Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The word “of” ought to be 
“for.” 

Mr. WALSH. I have nothing further to submit, except I 
think we ought not to let down the civil-service bars on this 
proposition. 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, this provision refers 
to highly technical men, and sometimes they are over the age 
of civil service, beyond the age of 45. It is very hard to get 
them, and it has been customary in practically all the building 
bills we have passed here for a number of years in the days of 
peace as well as of war to have a provision of that character— 
bills for the construction of the great departmental buildings, 
and all that. In the construction of the great departmental 
buildings it has been customary to allow the Secretary, if it 
were necessary, to go outside and employ technical skill and to 
do so without regard to the rules of the civil service. I do not 
care anything personally about it one way or the other, except 
it has been customary here for a long series of years to include 
that kind of provision. It is really necessary if we are going 
to get the kind of service required. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course this only applies to technical and 
clerical assistants? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is all. 

Mr. WALSH. And as I understand it, the civil service does 
have an eligible list of technical and clerical assistants, archi- 
tects, draftsmen, and so forth. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. They do have examinations, but I 
do not think you get many people through them. I know it has 
been customary in the construction of big departmental build- 
ings always to have a provision of this character. They have 
always requested it. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, just an inquiry. Should 
not that amendment be divided? There is no objection to strik- 
ing out the word “of” the last time, and it ought to go out; 
but there is objection to striking out the other part. I ask for 
information. Should not that amendment be divided? 

The CHAIRMAN. It can. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I ask that it be divided. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I accept the part striking out the 
word “of,” which is, of course, obvious. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the word “of” will be 
stricken out and the question is upon the other part of the 
amendment, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. I with- 
draw the request. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 15, after the word “ cost,’ insert “ Provided, That no 
contract shall be awarded under this act under what is known as the 
cost-plus system of payment.” 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. We have no possible objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Said sanatorium shall be under the abet ahaa of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and operated under the direction of the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do this, Mr. Chairman, just to make two or three brief 
observations. I am glad this bill is finally to pass, and pass 
with a somewhat national character. We have divided fre- 
quently in this House on the tariff and other questions, but. the 
most remarkable exhibition that we have had in division in this 
House since I have been here has been on the subject of tubercu- 
losis. This controversy is the second division we have had. 
The other occurred in the passage of the agricultural appro- 
priation bill last winter, when it was sought to furnish the 
funds for the eradication of tuberculosis in food animals. 

Now, this great plague has been carried more than three 
milleniums in man and brute and is communicable from one to 
the other. One of the great sources of infection or communica- 
tion is from the food animals to the human being. I desire to 
recall for the benefit of those who have seen fit to criticize the 
partisanship in this division what occurred on February 1 of the 
present year. Look on page 1692, when a strong effort was 
made on this side of the House to make liberal appropriation 
for the work of eradication of tuberculosis. Milk from food 
animals is the source where human tuberculosis is obtained 
more than from other humans. The division in that case was 
practically as it has been during this contest for the past two 
days—divided almost strictly upon the political lines of the 
House. There were but six of those to my left who voted for 
the increased appropriation and only three on my right who 
voted against it. It pleases me especially to see this bill as it 
is about to pass take on a national character and not a sec- 
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tional one. In both cases the Republicans battled for construc- 
tion and control in a national and nonsectional method. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, just a word. I want 
to say this: Our committee brought this bill into the House, as 
has been often stated here, with an absolutely unanimous vote 
of the committee. There was not a breath of opposition to it 
of any kind on either side. Of course, I had the right to expect 
that we would have the active support certainly of every mem- 
ber of the committee, because no voice was raised against it. 
The committee was induced to report the bill, because the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, the 
Medical Department of it, had investigated sites in New York, 
California, Minnesota, and Kentucky and had decided on this 
as the logical place to build this first hospital, and it is only the 
forerunner of a number to follow, which are to go in different 
sections of the country. That high medical authority after in- 
vestigation spoke in favor of it, and it was brought in here by 
the unanimous report of the committee. We have been now here 
three days trying to get this bill through and there has been a 
stubborn fight against it for various alleged reasons. I want to 
say this, if gentlemen are willing to put themselves in the atti- 
tude of trying to defeat a bill of this character because they 
think the site ought not to be at some particular place, I do not 
want to put myself in the attitude and in the way of getting a 
hospital, no matter where it goes. 

I do not care whether they put it in Maine or in California 
or anywhere else. It does not make a particle of difference to 
me. I want it put where those gentlemen in charge of the af- 
fair and who should know, say it ought to go, and for that rea- 
son I have stood for the place named in the bill. But when I 
saw, Mr. Chairman, that there was a determined effort upon the 
other side to defeat that proposition and the eminent gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] made his proposition, which I con- 
sidered fair, I immediately agreed to accept it, because it means 
a hospital; it means that this business will be taken care of, 
and I am satisfied when the President appoints his commission 
you will see the hospital located at Dawson Springs, because it 
has already been selected by the medical authorities. Mr. Chair- 
man, under permission granted me to extend my remarks I shall 
print herewith House Documents 1294 and 1361, Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session, as follows: 


IH. Doc. No. 1294, 65th Cong., 2d sess.] 


HOSPITAL AND SANATORIUM FOR TREATMENT OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
BY PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, September 20, 1918. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I have the honor to submit herewith a tentative draft of legis- 
lation, with the request that the same be referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds for immediate consideration : 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to provide immediate additional hos- 
pital and sanatorium facilities for the care and treatment of discharged, 
sick, and disabled soldiers and sailors, patients of the War-Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau, and for others entitled to treatment by the Pubtic Health 
Service, by lease or purchase of existing 3 or the construction of 
new hospitals and sanatoria, to include the necessary buildings, with 
their appropriate mechanical equipment and approach work, including 
roads leading thereto, for the accommodation of patients, officers, nurses, 
attendants, storage, laundries, and live stock, on sites now owned by the 
Government, or on new sites to be acquired by purchase or otherwise at 
such places as he may elect, including the remodeling of such of the 
existing or authoriz buildings and their equipment, owned by the 
United States, as may be necessary to economically adapt such facilities 
to those herein provided, at the sanatorium at Fort ton, N. Mex., 
and at such of the marine hospitals where increased facilities can be 
placed, at a limit of cost for sites and buildings, etc., as aforesaid, com- 
plete, of $9,700,000, or as much thereof as may be found necessary ; for 
miscellaneous furniture and equipment for the above, $800,000; A all, 
$10,500,000; and the above amounts are hereby authorized, and when 
8 to be immediately available and remain available until 
expended. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury, in securing additional sites herein 
on for, may request the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 

Navy, the Secretary of Agriculture, or the Secretary of the Interior to 
transfer to the Treasury Department such lands or parts of land under 
their control, not required for other purposes, as ee be found suitable 
for this use, and they are hereby authorized to make such transfer as 
may be in the interest of the Government. 

“In carrying the foregoing authorization into effect, the Secretary of 
the Treasury may enter into contracts for the lease or purchase of exist- 
ing buildings, grounds, and equipment, or purchase materials and labor 
in open market, or otherwise, and employ laborers and mechanics for 
the construction of such buildings and their equipment as in his judg- 
ment shall best meet the public exigencies, within the limits of this 
authorization. 

“And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to employ, for service within or without the District of Co- 
lumbia, without regard to civil-service laws, rules, and regulations, and 
to pay from the sums hereby authorized, at customary rates of com- 
pensation, such additional technical and clerical seryices as may be 
necessary, exclusively to aid in the n of the drawin, and 
specitications for the above-mention objects and the supervision of 
the execution thereof, for traveling expenses, and printing incident 
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thereto at a total limit of cost for such additional technical and clerical 
services and — expenses, etc., of not exceeding $330,000 of the 
above-mentioned limit of cost.” 

Attached hereto are photostatic copies of certain reports and recom- 
mendations, which are self-explanatory and show the necessity for the 
above legislation. 


Respectfully, W. G. MCADOO, Secretary. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or WAR-RISK INSURANCE, 
Washington, July 30, 1918. 
The SECRETARY OF TIIE TREASURY. 
Subject : Need of enlarged hospital facilities. 


Sin: I have the honor to invite your attention to the care and treat- 
ment of men who have been discharged from the military and naval 
forces of the United States who are beneficiaries of the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance, and are in immediate need of sanatorium facilities. 

2. Under the provisions of the amended act of October 6, 1917, de- 
fining the duties of this bureau it is provided in article 3, section 300. 

ragra h 3, that the sick or injured beneficiaries “ shall be furnished 

y the United States such reasonable governmental medical, surgical, 

and hospital services and with such supplies, including artificial limbs, 
trusses, and similar appliances as the director may determine to be 
useful and reasonably necessary.” 

3. Section 303 provided that. “as frequently and at such times and 

laces as may be reasonably required, submit himself to examination 
Pra medical officer of the United States or by a duly qualified physi- 

n designated or approved by the director.” 

4. At present the only “ governmental ” hospital services available for 
this work are the hospitals and relief stations of the United States 
Public Health Service, as the es eae of the Army and Navy can not 
be used for the treatment of d ar; soldiers and sailors under the 
law, because these men haye resumed their civilian status, and for the 
further reason that these hospitals are entirely occupied with the sick 
and disabled who are now in active military and naval service. The 
chief medical advisor of this bureau is now making use of every hospital 
and relief station of the Public Health Service in all parts of the coun- 
try, and as this hospitalization of discharged soldiers and sailors is 
increasing, the necessity of making increased provisions in the hospitals 
of —.— service will be more acute when the Army is numerically in- 
creased. 


reparation for the cases which will inevitably become a charge upon 


disease. 

7. It is therefore the desire of this bureau that this condition be 
represented to the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service directing his attention to the department's needs in this respect, 
and urging his cooperation in providing sufficient bed space, either by 
ae 5 of hospitals now existing or the construction of new 

uildings. 
Respectfully, WILLIAM C. DELANoy, 
Director. 


MEMORANDUM. 5 
Avctst 10, 1918. 


The Secretary: Referring to the attached letter from the Director 
of the Bureau of: War-Risk Insurance, addressed to the Secretary of the 
8 I beg to strongly approve the suggestion that the attention 
of the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service be 
directed to the needs of the medical work of the War-Risk Insurance 
Bureau, as pointed out in the letter of the director, and that he be ur; 
to cooperate in providing the necessary facilities for taking care of this 
work with the least possible delay. 

Tuos. B. Love. 


Sincerely, „ 
x Assistant Secretary. 


To Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, by direc- 
tion of the Secretary. 
Approved : 
J. H. MOYLE, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Arsusr 14. 


SeprremsBer 11, 1918. 


Report of the committee mppainted by the chairman of the conference 
fi avy, and S to obtain 


ficlaries of the War-Ri: Insurance Bureau; also to present con- 


This committee has the honor to make the following report: 

The largest number of discharged soldiers requiring treatment will 
be cases of tuberculosis. Fourteen thousand men have already been 
discha from the Army on account of this disease. During the 
remainder of the calendar year 1918 and during the year 1919 it is 
estimated that 20,000 men will be rejected on their primary exam- 
ination at the camps after induction into the service. 

The War-Risk Insurance Bureau of the Treasury Department would 
have to care for these patients. From its experience, three-fourths, 
or about 26,000, will avail themselves of sanatorium treatment. 

It is estimated that the average length of time the patients will 
remain in a tuberculosis sanatorium is six months. Therefore 13,000 
beds will be required for these patients. 

The number of soldiers that will be discharged from the Army bere- 
after during the war will be small, as it is the policy of the War De- 
partment since May 21, 1918, not to discharge tuberculosis soldiers 
as long as they need sanatorium treatment. Practically the same 
policy is followed in the Navy Department. 
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The War and Navy Dé ents have made no provision for the 

treatment of patients ot than those of the active forces, and 

i no beds are ‘available for patients of the War-Risk Insurance 
urean. 

The number of soldiers discharged for diseases other than tuber- 
culosis that will require hospital accommodations will probably be 
small and can be taken care of in existing hospitals. 

Ear, H. BRUNS, 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Medical Corps, United States Army. 
3 E. EATON, 
enant Commander, 
Medical Go Corps, United States Navy. 
STIMPSOX, 
Th L Burgeon General, 
United “States Public Health Service. 


— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Orricn OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 


Washington, September N, 1918. 
Memorandum for the Secretary. s 


ope of the proceedings of a conference held at the office of the 
ur General of the Army to consider what provision should be 
——.— the e e treatment of patients of the Bureau of War- 


Officers of te Army, Navy, Public Health Service, and the chief 


medical advisor ef the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance were t at 
this conference. A committee was appointed by the chairman to obtain 
data number of men the ‘orces 


and the num which would, in all probability, become beneficiaries 
of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau d the remainder of the year 
1918 and the year 1919. A copy of the report of this committee is at- 

tached. This rt shows that e Bureau suffering trom uber alos, 
and the Aray ‘or the 
treatment of these patients, nor „ they contempla he 


te doing 3 


necessary is estima b mly 

beds will be needed, as it is improbable that any patient will remain 

at the 3 for more six m —.— at one time. 

will no ‘or temporary purposes, however, 
because, wi with recurring breakd 


1 for reentrance and 

bull for this —- loast six months wil be required 
are ‘or a six mo 

— me 4 construction after authority is granted by Congress, at a cost 

of 9 $26,000,000. 

It mmended tha 


submitted to Co 1 
submi to Congress at a later date. 
The * of a bill attached to these estimates authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the to construct new buildings or rent existing build- 
ings, if such can be found. 
RUPERT BLUE, 


Burgeon General. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington, September E, 1918. 
The SECRETARY OF THÐ TREASURY. 
Sm: 8 with departmental instructions of August 10, accom- 
ance, date a letter from the Director of Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 
—— July 30, 1918, a copy of which is hereto attached, there 
ed herewith for for your consideration and approval estimates 


entitled to receive treatment by the 
department, which it is recommended be transmitted to siren deve for 
their earliest possible consideration as an unusual m brought 
about by war conditions. 

These el tes are based on careful calculations in collaboration 
with the medical advisor of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau for the 
supply of minimum facilities which, it is believed, will serve the coun- 
try’s needs in this direction along the lines set forth in the letter from 
the director of that bureau, above mentioned. 

Attention is invited to the last paragraph in the letter above re- 
ferred to, in which it is stated that 10.000 soldiers and sailors suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis have a Iready been . and are eligible 
for compensation and sanatorium treatment. should be stated 
that this bureau has, in an — to fo spy accommodations pe = 

‘eatest possible number, 

3 beds in r — paced 
= Bae the reservations, and has 


this creased 
merchant-marine ured eh “EO the constantly growing work incident 
to caring for ered — employees of the Government under the 
compensation act, and e further efforts are beng. made to seers 
and make use of * owned hotels and other 8 
may — soe to this use this practice is neither sa tory — 
econom: 

In providing these increased accommodations, it should be stated 
that our estimates aro nanoa on supplying facilities for cari 
proximately inimum of the 
patients entitled to ‘receive treatment from these 


require or demand 

limit the ray EE 
t ma 

2 3 of this a ence ee 


2 urveying areas and in such sections of the country that bene- 
es need not of necessity be widely separated from their native 
3 or homes. 

In peering these conditions it is thought that approximately 2,000 
should be placed in quarters to be erected on marine hospital sites, 
indicated ih the attached list; that a new hospital and sanatorium 


; one at Seattle, ta, with 
ce be distribu 

best suited to the needs of i. 5 to be pes formed. 

erewith a tentative draft 

things 


ry sites ‘and buildings, including 
us furniture and equi ment, is $10,549, 
Respectfully, 5 e 
Rupert BLUE, 
Surgeon General, 


LIST OF PROPOSED HOSPITAL AND SANATORIA ADDITIONS, 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, III.; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Evans- 


ville, Ind.; eile N Norge! Va. 3 3 New —— La.: San 
Fran e, Wash. ; u 0. ; ilmington, N. C. ; 
Fort Stanton, aN, poses ; Berkshire ins; North Carolina. 7225 


IH. Doc. No. 1361, “65th Cong., 3d sess.] 
HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR DISCHARGED SICK AND DISABLED SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 18, 1918, 


PEAKER 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
impels me to invite 


Sm: Pressing of ee page gravity 
your attention io two ö in Congress to supply hospital acs 
commodations . and disabled soldiers and sailors, 


patients of the War Risk I Risk Insurance Burea) 
a oE u. ane omer entitled to 


The § 


special rule in Con- 
iat a 


I my letter of tember 20, — a tentative draft of legis- 
lation, which fas’ since been ning t there was also trans- 
mitted a report from ttee — — Dy the Secretary of War, 

es —.— go statement zas 


and therefore the War and Na 
for patients of the War Ris 
in addition thereto, a memorandum from 
‘of the Public Health Service of this 


supplying the number of beds required 
accommodations for soldiers and 


I am Sara in a letter dated October 
General of the United St States . 
kml, Png y asl or some 
oa solution for supplying sanatoria for restorative or institutional 
tment of persons due to sh 


Perion EOT ee tes f 026. ly 6,000 
e above referred to resent estma ‘or approximate’ 

beds only, but it is of the utmost —— utmost importance t „ be made 
available at —＋ earliest e moment. Sines these 

transmitted 


ing you to exercise all 
your jatuente to translate the — t safia law, as one of 
9 in order that the Government may carry out its part 
ct with the soldiers and sailors who have so magnificently 
carried out their entire contract with the W oe and to this end 
— — this legislation be made a in the House, in 

t funds may be made immediately — for the purpose 


— — 
15 W. G. MCADOO, Secretary. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I now move that the 
committee do rise and report the bill and amendments to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
adopted and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Spenker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Fos rn, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole Honse on the state of the Union, reported having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 12917) to provide for the 
establishment of a sanatorium for the treatment of persons dis- 
charged from the military and naval forces of the United States, 
and for other purposes, had directed him to report the same to 
the House, with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 


do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on any ameng- 
ment? If not, the Chair will pnt them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question 18 on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I agreed to ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the vote has been 
taken and the bill is passed. If this is done, I want a separate 
yote on some of the amendments, 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I had addressed the 
Chair and made a motion to reconsider and lay that motion on 
the table, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that the de- 
mand of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] for the yeas 
and nays comes too late, because the Chair had recognized the 
gentleman from Florida to reconsider and lay on the table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, pending that matter, I ask 
unanimous consent. A number of gentlemen on this side of the 
House said that they would like to have a roll call. I talked 
with some gentlemen on that side of the House, and told them 
I was going to ask for a roll call. Somebody was talking to 
me or I was thinking of something else—I do not know which—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. There is not a quorum here if you 
get a roll call. 

Mr. MANN. I think there is a quorum in the offices, I think 
it would be well to have the roll call. 

Mr. LEVER. Why not take an adjournment and have the 
vote to-morrow? Many Members have gone, thinking there would 
be no roll call. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is to put the vote on the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to get a roll call. If 
they will not give us a roll call, I can not get a roll call on that 
very well. 

The SPEAKER. The noes have it. 

So the motion was rejected. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to ask that 
my colleague, Mr. Sears, be excused from attendance indefi- 
nitely on account of illness. And I would like to state that I 
had a telegram from Mr. Sears two or three days ago asking 
me to do that, and it has been because of my neglect that I 
have not done it before. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks leave of 
absence for his colleague [Mr. Sears] on account of illness. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to secure leave of 
absence for 10 days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks leave of 
absence for 10 days. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL SATURDAY. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday 
next. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet next Saturday. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
awhile ago I understood that the House was to meet Saturday 
only for the purpose of receiving the District of Columbia 
„ bill, and that no other business was to be trans- 
acted. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was going to give that notice, that after 
we have met Saturday and the gentleman from Mississippi pre- 
sented his report on the District bill I would move to adjourn 
over until Monday. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why not get permission to do it? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
bill will be perfected to-morrow or to-morrow night. It is the 


District of Columbia bill. We finished marking up the bill just 
a moment ago. Some gentlemen on that side, as I understand, 
have applied to the ranking member of this subcommittee for 
time on general debate. The bill is ready to be printed now, 
and if it is printed Saturday and we can take the bill up I 
would like to have unanimous consent that the general debate 
only on the bill be completed on Saturday. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
not press that request, because I do not think the House ought 
to be required to go into consideration of any large appropria- 
tion bill before the Members have had a chance to see it. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, I will say this to the gentleman, that 

Mr. MANN. Well, I will say this to the gentleman, that I 
will not have a chance to see it. The gentleman may have a 
chance, but the House will not have a chance to see it, certainly 
before Saturday afternoon. It will not be released before that. 
That is the usual thing until after it has been reported to the 
House. Now the gentleman suggests that we immediately pro- 
ceed to the consideration of it. 

Mr. SISSON. Let us state the facts about it correctly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman assumes that nobody ever con- 
siders the bill under general debate. That is not a correct as- 
are dari The gentleman would close general debate on Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; close general debate on Saturday. 

Mr. MANN. That means to make the precedent that any body 
who wants to be heard on an appropriation bill can not be heard 
on it at all. 

Mr. SISSON. Then the bill can not be taken up for consider- 
ation by sections until Monday, under that agreement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may haye the District of Columbia appropriation bill printed 
to-morrow, so that I may present it to the House on Saturday. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why do you need unanimous consent? 

Mr. SISSON. To get my bill printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
have the District of Columbia appropriation bill printed to- 
morrow night. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—and I do not wish 
to object to anything that the gentleman wants done—of course, 
the gentleman will have the bill printed anyway, whether the 
House gives consent to have the bill printed or not. The bill 
is printed for the use of the committee, I assume. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It can be at any time. 

Mr. SISSON. But I want it printed also for the use of the 
House. 

-Mr. MANN. The gentleman wants it printed as if reported 
by the committee to the House? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It will be reported to the House Saturday noon. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to have it printed so I can report it to 
the House on Saturday and then take it up on Monday. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the gentleman desires to occupy 
Saturday in the consideration of the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but we do not think that ought to be done. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman does not need unanimous con- 
sent, 

Mr. MANN. I am not sure whether the practice in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has been changed, but heretofore it has 
been the practice, where a bill was ready to be reported, that 
the Government Printing Office at the request of the committee 
would print the bill as though it were reported, and release it 
only when the report was made. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, that is the committee print, as it 
is called. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; I am not speaking about that. I have 
no objection to the gentleman having it printed. 

Mr. SISSON. What I want to do is not to lose a day in pre- 
senting the bill to the House. I want to have the bill printed 
as if it were reported to the House from the committee, and I 
merely ask unanimous consent that it be printed. 

Mr. WALSH. If this unanimous consent is not given, when 
will Members be able to get copies of the printed bill. 

Mr. SISSON. I hope to have the printed bill ready on Satur- 
day 

Mr. WALSH. If this consent is not given. 

Mr. SISSON. Whether unanimous consent is given or not; 
but what I wanted to do was to let the Recorp show that the 
bill was presented to the House, so that it could be taken up on 
Monday. 


RAET: 
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Mr. WALSH. I do not see that you are going to gain any- 


thing by that. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman from Mississippi reports the 
bill on Saturday, he can take it up on Monday. He does not 
need unanimous consent. 

Mr. WALSH. He is asking to have the bill printed before it 
is reported. I do not think that is the way it ought te be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on the hos- 
pital bill which we have just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill that the House has just passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Chair put my request that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. ‘That has been agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I now give notice that on Saturday after the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] presents his report on 
the District bill I shall ask that the House adjourn, so that it 
will be practically an adjournment until Monday, and if gentle- 
men desire to go home to-night and come back Monday they can 
do so. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that I want to speak on a matter not connected 
with the bill. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

8. 4272. An act for the relief of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 4964. An act for the payment of claims for loss of private 
property on account of the loss of firearms and ammunition 
taken by the United States troops during the Jabor strikes in 
the State of Colorado in 1914; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
commend by proclamation to the people of the United States ob- 
servance of the practice of prayer at noon each day for vic- 
tory in the war; to the Committee on the Library. 

S. 4982. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
to save daylight and to provide standard time for the United 
States,” approved March 19, 1918; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4966. An act to extend the time for the construction by the 
Gulf Ports Terminal Railway Co., a corporation existing under 
the laws of the State of Florida, of a bridge or bridges and 
trestles over and across the headwaters of Mobile Bay, and such 
navigable channels as are between the east side of the bay and 
Blakeley Island, in Baldwin and Mobile Counties, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4945. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to give in- 
demnity for damages caused by American forces abroad,” ap- 
proved April 18, 1918; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 68. An act to amend section 269 of the act of March 3, 1911, 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary ”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2171. An act to abolish the United States land office at 
Springfield, Mo.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1661. An act for the relief of Albert H. Campbell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3986. An act to acquire the manuscript of Charles Chaillé- 
Long, containing an account of the unveiling of the McClellan 
statue; to the Committee on the Library. 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
of the class other than Members of Congress; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

S. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States to cause to be struck bronze medals commemo- 
rating the winning of the world’s war and the valor of our mili- 
tary forces and to distribute and present such medals to the 
officers and men of our land, sea, and air forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1590. An act providing for an increase of salary for the 
United States marshal and district attorney for the western 
district and for the United States district attorney for the east- 
ern district of Louisiana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3944. An act for the relief of Emma H. Ridley; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 4858. An act to provide method of settlement for ma- 
terials, stores, and supplies transferred between different bu- 


reaus, departments, or agencies of the Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

S. 4271. An act for the relief of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 4178. An act providing additional time for the payment 
of purchase money under homestead entries of lands within the 
former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Drang, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 

until Tuesday, on account of sickness in his family. 
ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Saturday, December 7, 1918, at 12 o' clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting an- 
nual report as Librarian of Congress and the annual report of 
the superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1434); to the 
Committee on the Library and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Office of the Attorney General, transmit- 
ting annual report as required by law for the year 1918 (H. Doc. 
No. 1439); to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to 
be printed. 

3. A letter from the secretary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting thirty-second annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (H. Doc. No. 1456); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered 
to. be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
the report of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1487); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting a 
statement showing the exchange of typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, and other similar labor-saving devices in the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1546) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered te be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
detailed statement showing the places, quantity, and price of 
seeds purchased, and the dates of purchase, as required by the 
act of March 4, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1547); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture and ordered to 
be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
detailed statement of the manner in which the appropriation 
„Miscellaneous expenses, Department of Agriculture, 1918,” has 
been expended (H. Doc. No. 1548); to the Committee on Ex- 
eres in the Department of Agriculture and ordered to be 
print 

8. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
report of contributions on account of cooperative work with the 
Forest Service and the amount refunded to depositors on ac- 
count of excess deposits, national forest fund, for the fiscal 
year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1549) ; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
a statement showing, for the fiscal year 1918, the motor-pro- 
pelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles and motor 
boats purchased by the Department of Agriculture for use out- 
side of the District of Columbia, and the cost of maintenance, 
operation, and repair of all such vehicles and boats owned by the 
Department of Agriculture and operated outside of the District 
of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 1550) ; to the Committee of Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Agricultureand ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
statement showing sums paid from the appropriation of the 
Bureau of Chemistry during the fiscal year 1918 for the com- 
pensation oł or payment of expenses of officers or other persons 
employed by State, county, or municipal governments (H. Doc. 
No. 1551); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
a detailed report showing publications received and distributed 
by the Department of Agriculture during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1552); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Agriculture and ordered to be 
printed, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13185) to amend paragraph 1 of 
section 200 of article 2 of the act entitled “An act to extend 
protection to the civil rights of members of the Military and 
Nayal Establishments of the United States engaged in the pres- 
ent war,” approved March 8, 1918, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 841), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, DENT: A bill (H. R. 13247) granting a gratuity to 
members of the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18254) to provide increased compensation 
for all candidates for commission in the Air Service (Aero- 
nautics) while receiving instructions; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 13255) for the relief 
of discharged soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. À 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 13256) to increase limit of cost 
of a public building at Akron, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 13257) to fix the mileage to be 
paid to officers of the Army, active and retired, inciuding mem- 
bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, contract surgeons, expert 
accountant of the Inspector General’s Department, and others 
connected with the Army, and also providing for reimbursement 
for actual expenses of travel and a flat per diem in lieu thereof; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13258) to provide that every 

person receiving an honorable discharge from the Naval, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard services shall retain as his personal 
property without cost his uniform and other clothing, and be per- 
mitted to wear same; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Dy Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 13259) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. $ 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12260) to grant to 
every honorably discharged soldier, sailor, and marine the uni- 
form he is wearing at the time of such discharge and to provide 
pay for 90 days after such discharge; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERLBY: A bill (H. R. 18261) providing for the 
transportation from the District of Columbia of governmental 
employees whose services are no longer required; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 13262) to amend an act entitled 

“An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
! By Mr. GARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 358) authorizing 
and directing the payment of the usual compensation of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to those Members of the House who have 
been discharged from their military or naval duties; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARROW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 329) to make 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” the national anthem ‘of the 
United States of America ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSBORNE; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 860) direct- 
ing the Secretary of State to invite to the United States of 
America certain military officers of the Governments allied 
with the United States of America in the late war against the 
German and Austro-Hungarian Governments; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 361) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
empowering Congress to enact uniform laws for the regulation 
or mo hours and conditions of labor; to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

My Mr. PARK: Resolution (H. Res. 468) authorizing the em- 
ployment of clerks by certain committees during the third ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress; to the Committee on Accounts, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R, 13263) granting a pension te 
Rhoda Button; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 13264) granting an increase 
of pension to Orville V. Kell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 13265) granting a pension to Ann 
Bullard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13266) granting a pension to Margsret 
Dexter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13267) granting a pension to Amel G. John- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13268) granting a pension to Frank A. 
Morton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 18269) granting 
a pension to Austin Daugherty; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 13270) granting an increase of 
pension to William Boone; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 18271) granting a pension to 
Anna E. Best; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13272) granting a pension to John B. Glick; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition indorsing the McKellar- 
Keating bill, S. 4637 and H. R. 12352, for the retirement on 
annuities of all superannuated and disabled Federal service em- 
ployees at a cost to be borne equally by Government and em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 4 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Thomas J. McCar- 
mack, principal of the La Salle-Peru Township high school, and 
of W. D. Waldrip, principal of the Streator Township high 
school, of Illinois, favoring Senate bill 4987, for the creation 
of a Federal department of education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, petition of North American Union, favoring S. 3475, 
concerning certificates of death of soldiers or sailors who were. 
insured under the war-risk insurance act; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Petition of citizens of Smithville, Tenn., 
in behalf of bill to provide pharmaceutical corps in the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Resolution adopted at a public meet- 
ing held in Bound Brook, N. J., October 9, 1918, urging a consti- 
tutional amendment prohibiting polygamy within the United 
States or any place subject to their jurisdiction; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. i 


SENATE. 
Fray, December 6, 1918. 


Rev. J. L. Kibler, of the city of Washington, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou God of infinite mercy, we lift our hearts unto the hills 
from whence cometh our help. We look to Thee with grateful 
hearts at the thought of Thy goodness. We thank Thee for the 
abundant supplies of Thy grace; for answered prayer; for the 
cessation of hostilities; for the prospects of a speedy and an 
enduring peace; and for the final triumph of the cause of justice 
and righteousness, We pray that Thou wilt hasten the consum- 
mation of the glad day. To this end bless Thy servants in the 
Senate and in the House and all other agencies that are work- 
ing in the interests of our Government. Bless our President in 
his absence and give him wisdom in the performance of the deli- 
eate and difficult tasks which are set before him. Grant to 
preserve his life amid the dangers of the way and give him a 
safe voyage and an early return to his native soil. We pray 
that Thou wilt rule and overrule all the affairs of our country 
for the honor of Thy great name, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 

the certificate of the governor of the State of Virginia certify- 
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ing to the election of Hon. THosrss S. Mantrn as a Senator 
from that State, which will be read and placed on file: 

The credentials are as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 5th day of November, 1918, THOMAS 
S. Manrix was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
Virginia a Senator m said State to represent said State in the Sen- 
ate of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 
4th day of March, 1919. 

Witness: His excellency our governor,. Westmoreland Davis, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Richmond this 25th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen and in the 
one hundred and forty-third year of the Commonwealth. 

WESTMORELAND Davis, Governor. 

By the governor: 

{ SEAL. ] B. O. JAMES, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


SENATOR FROM IDAHO. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I send to the desk the certifi- 
cate of election of Hon. Joun F. Nucent, Senator elect from 
the State of Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be read, 

The Secretary read the credentials, as follows: 


STATE OF IDAHO—CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION. 9 


To all to whom these presents shall come, greetings: 


Whereas the board of canvassers of the State of Idaho, as provided 
in section 453 of the Revised Codes, having oy, canvassed, declared, 
and certified on the 25th day of November, A. D. 1918, to the secre- 
tary of state that at a general election held in said State on the 5th 
day of November, A. D. 1918, Joun F. Nucmnt received the greatest 
number of legal votes cast at said election for the office of United 
States Senator, and is therefore elected to such office. 


Now, therefore, I, W. T. rty, secretary of state of the State 
of Idaho, do certify that Jonn F. Nucexv is elected to the office of 
United States Senator in and for the State of Idaho for the period 
commencing the — day of A. D. 19—, and ending the 4th day 


in my o 


ce. 

and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Idaho. 
Done at Boise, the capital of said State, this 25th day of 8 


of March, A. D. 1921, as appears by the records 
rae hereunto set my ha 


in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen an 
of the independence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and forty-third. 

[srar] W. T. DOUGHERTY, 


Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the creden- 
tials? The Chair hears none, and they will be placed on file. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator elect is present and is ready to 
take the oath of office. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator elect will present him- 
self at the desk for that purpose. 

Mr. Nucent was escorted to the Vice President's desk by Mr. 
Boram, and the oath prescribed by law having been administered 
to him he took his seat in the Senate. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE (H, DOC, NO. 1457). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service for the fiscal year 1918, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine and ordered 
to be printed. 

NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION (H. DOC. NO. 1495), 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report of the National Forest Reservation Commission for 
the fiscal year 1918, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game and ordered to be printed. 

TRAVEL OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
te law, a statement showing the travel of officers and employees 
on official business from Washington to points outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the fiscal year 1918, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL (H. DOC. NO. 1439). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Attorney General of the United States for the fiscal 
year 1918, which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION (H. DOC. NO. 
1356). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the thirty- 
second annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 


PURCHASE OF TYPEWRITERS (H. DOC. NO. 1546). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement showing the exchanges of typewriters, adding 
machines, and other labor-saving devices, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

NATIONAL FOREST FUND (H. DOC. NO. 1549), 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of contributions on account of cooperative 
work with the Forest Service, and the amount refunded to de- 
positors on account of excess deposits national forend fund, for 
the fiscal year 1918, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed. 


BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY (H. DOC, 1551). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement showing sums paid from the appropriations 
for the Bureau of Chemistry during the fiscal year 1918 for the 
compensation of or payment of expenses of officers or other 
persons employed by State, county, or municipal governments, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and ordered to be printed. 

PURCHASE OF SEEDS (H. DOC. NO, 1547). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement showing the places, quantity, and price of 
seeds purchased by the department, which, with the accompany- 
ing paper, was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


MOTOR-PROPELLED VEHICLES (H. DOC. 1550). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement showing for the fiscal year 1918 the motor- 
propelled and horse-drawn passenger vehicles and motor boats 
-purchased by the department for use outside the District of 
Columbia, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
5 ms cee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 

printed. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (U. DOC, 
NO. 1548). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a detailed statement of the manner in which the appro- 
priation “ Miscellaneous expenses, Department of Agriculture, 
1918 ” has been expended, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and ordered to be printed. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the names of all persons employed, 
their designations, and rates of pay in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry for the suppression of diseases of domestic animals 
during the fiscal year 1918, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the Teachers’ 
Organization of Lowell, Mass., and a resolution adopted by the 
suffragists of the third Suffolk representative district of Mas- 
sachusetts, favoring the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the school board of 
Beverly, Mass., favoring the enactment of legislation for the 
establishment of a national department of education, which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Iowa, praying for the independence of Luxemburg, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial from sundry citizens 
of Petersburg, Fla., remonstrating against being called upon to 
make any sacrifice, whether of food, clothing, money, or other 
convenience or necessary of life, to aid, comfort, or sustain the 
Huns, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 
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WATERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALASKA, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a little over a 
month ago a vessel was wrecked in Alaskan waters and be- 
tween 300 and 400 persons lost their lives. This no doubt has 
been called to the attention of the Senate and I will not go into 
details, I have here an editorial in the Railway and Marine 
News, in the nature of a petition to Congress, calling attention 
to the conditions there and urging legislation along certain lines 
to prevent disasters of this character, that I feel ought to be 
called to the attention of Congress. I wish to read a couple of 
paragraphs calling attention to the particular features of the 
situation, which ought to have attention. It says: 


Let the world know why in the past month an American yessel, with 
nearly 300 on board, when in dire trouble in British Columbia waters, 
was compelled to receive permission of officials of that Province before 
her passengers could be transferred to another vessel of the same fleet. 


Then— 
Let it ascertaln— 


Referring to-the commission or body that is suggested ought 
to be organized to investigate conditions there 


Let it ascertain if it is not a fact that in the more recent and 
heartrendering case, the wreck being in United States waters the Cana- 
dian owners would have to Lave permission of the United States before 
one of its own vessels could attach a line to the wreck or a Cana 
salvage vessel could have performed its proper duties. 


That question implies that that is the law; that in that case 
before a Canadian vessel could attach a line to an American 
vessel in danger and distress it would have to get permission 
from our authorities. 

I ask that the entire editorial may be printed in the RECORD; 
it is not long, and I hope that Senators who are interested in 
matters of this kind will examine the suggestions made. I ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

There being no objection, the editorial was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Railway and Marine News.] 


In THe Nanm OF HuUMANITY—AWN APPEAL TO THR PROPER OFFICIALS OF 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
{By Kenneth C. Kerr.] 

Another terrible marine casualty is reported from Alaska, where in 
the past years dozens of vessels, millions in property value, and num- 
berless buman lives have found a resting place in the icy waters of 
those sparsely lighted and poorly protected shores. 

In the case of the Princess Sophia the loss of life is most appalling, 
making it the most serlous wreck of record on the Pacific. The vessel 
struck and held for a time on the rocks, but later broke in two and 
sank without one survivor. In all 343 are said to have been lost, and 
the monument over their final resting place is the unlighted Vanderbilt 
Reef in United States waters. 

A fairly new steel vessel of British build and stry, worth a 
million; possibly another million in gold dust, in addition to those 
precious human lives, mostly American, many Canadians, and others— 
all ieee with not even a trace left. And possibly it could have been 
avo " 

Oh, the pity of it! 

Without prejudice and lacking details, with no thought of suggest- 
ing criticism of the ship's officers, does not this teach a lesson? it 
not the mh age) moment for insisting that something be done to at 
least minimize the risk of such tragedies in those waters of British 
Columbia and Alaska? 

The route from Seattle to Skagway is, roundly, 1,150 miles. 
yessels travel through waters of the State of Washington, then across 
the open Strait of Juan de Fuca, then for some miles or more 
through British Columbia, and then for the balance of some 500 miles 
or more in the United States waters of Alaska. 

For years Co ss has been petitioned to build more and more light- 
houses in Alaska. British Columbia ts much better lighted, but there is 
room for vast improvement. 

itively awful. 


The 


Then the rules governing salvage operations are 
Under existing laws, both of Canada and the United States, an Ameri- 
can vessel can not salve a wreck in British Columbia waters, nor can a 
Canadian vessel do salvage work in American waters. Oftentimes it 
is extremely difficult to draw the line between what would be consid- 
ered by elther Government as work of humanity and what would in- 
fringe on salvage laws. The masters of foreign ships now place their 
owners in jeopardy every time they extend ald to a ship in distress 
on Canadian or American coasts. Laws should be changed, and at 
once, or another and even more horrible disaster will be recorded. 

Railway and Marine News, in the name of humanity, calls upon the 
Governments of the United States and Canada to remedy this great 
Wrong by at once appointing a joint commission to study and report 
upon— 

The coastwise laws, . 

Lights and aids to navigation, 

The rules of salvage, 

The dangerous reefs, 

Continuance of geodetic surveys, 

Charting unknown waters i 
of and pertaining to the waters of the Inside Passage of British Colum- 
bia and Alaska. 

Without prejudice to either Government, let all coastwise laws, in 
so far as they pertain to navigation and safety at sea, be so readjusted 
and made uniform as to meet the peculiar needs exclusively existing 
in the Inside Passage. 

No such condition or territorial boundary lines exist in other sec- 
tions, so the law should be made to cover this international route 
exclusively. 

f the salvage rules are such that they are a menace rather than a 
help and promote money-making on either side of the boundary, then 
let this commission recommend a permanent international salvage 
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stations, six in number, between 
sland, each station to bave a pow- 


bureau, with salvage or life-savin: 
San Juan Islands and Admiralty 
ern SELIO Crary to be operated by and for both Governments with- 
ou c b 

Let the RODA KUO why in the past month an American vessel, with 


nearly 300 on when in dire trouble in British Columbia waters, 
was compelled to receive permission of officials of that Province before 
her passengers could be transferred to another vessel of the same fleet. 
Let it ascertain if it is not a fact that in the more recent and heart- 
rending case, the wreck being in United States waters, the Canadian 
owners would have to have ission of the United States before one 
of its own could attach a line to the wreck or a Canadian 
salvage vessel could have performed its pro duties. S 
Think of this, citizens of Canada and the United States. Let the 
two illustrations, each of occurrence in October, 1918, prove the case in 


point. 

Nearly 700 human lives in peril in one week—half of them lost! 

The ng coastwise laws should not in either case be allowed to 
apply to the route specified, and this should be the chief work of the 
commission in its su; ted investigation. This refers to navigation 
and “safety first” o 

es and graft. Let 


Let us forget all the years of salvage overcharg 
any ugly scandal of the t be buried in oblivion. But let the com- 

possible fer any future overcharge or salvage graft 
to be consummated. 


mission make it im 

Admit that the conditions of this route are unique and demand an 
exclusive law regulating the navigation of ships and their safety at 
sea and call for an international navigation or salvage bureau, without 
hardship or prejudice to the owners, the employees, the passengers, or 
the ships of either country. Do not allow politics to delay the move. 
Do not nace traffic, imm tion, customs, or other important matters 
to be interjected into the argument, but hold it down absolutely to the 
protection of those who must travel back and forth incessantly between 
the States and the Canadian Territory of Yukon and the United States 
Reerstony. of Alaska, the ill-treated stepchildren of those great Govern- 
ments. 

And in the name of God and humanity let us appeal to the proper 
authorities of each Government to show their promptness and patriot- 
ism in pening quick and favorable action. 

Finally, may we not plead in behalf of the hundreds of dead men, 
the thousands sorrowing in desolate homes 

the coast of California— 


women, and children. 
from the Arctic Circle to 
Let there be light.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first time, 
and by unanimous consent the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 5113) to authorize the President of the United States 
to appoint Charles A. Ranlett major of Infantry; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. y 

A bill (S. 5114) to amend the laws relating to naturalization ; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 5115) to amend an act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espio- 
nage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, as amended by 
the act ef May 16, 1918, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. = 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 5116) to provide for investigation of and plan for 
the drainage of the San Luis Valley, Colo.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 5117) for the relief of A. J. Talbot; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 5118) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Blitz (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: 

A bill (S. 5119) to amend the act known as the “ United States 
cotton futures act,” approved August 11, 1916, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agricuiture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 5120) granting an increase of pension to Lydia 
Louisa L. Darmer; 

A bill (S. 5121) granting a pension to Clarence A. Murphy: 

A bill (S. 5122) granting a pension to Herman Johnson; 

A bill (S. 5123) granting an increase of pension to Allen W. 
Banks; 

A bill (S. 5124) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
McMahan ; 

A bill (S. 5125) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
Downs; 

A bill (S. 5126) granting an increase of pension to James E. 
Comstock ; 

A bill (S. 5127) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Caulfield ;. 

A bill (S. 5128) granting a pension to Samuel H. Frazer; 

A bill (S. 5129) granting an increase of pension to Charles M, 
Dillen ; 

A bill (S. 5130) granting a pension to Frederica Caril; 
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A bill (S. 5131) granting a pension to Maranda E. McHaffie 
$ (with accompanying papers) ; f 

A bill (S. 5132) granting an increase of pension to Nicholas 
Borden (with accompanying papers); i 

A bill (S. 5133) granting an increase of pension to James 
Ohaver (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5134) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
Greene (with accompanying papers); and l 

A bill (S. 5135) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Carter (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 5136) granting a pension to William A. Hoyle; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res 193) authorizing and permit- 
ting enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to 
retain their uniforms; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


i RADIO COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 13159) to further regulate radio 
communication, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—PATRICK F. M’NAMARA. 


On motion of Mr. WEEKS, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of ihe 
Senate the papers accompanying the bill S. 561, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, granting a pension to Patrick F. McNamara. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR TILLMAN. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous cansent that the Senate hold a session on Sunday, De- 
cember 15, for the purpose of eulogies on the life and character 
of my late colleague, Senator BENJAMIN RYAN TILLMAN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At what hour? 
| Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Beginning at 11 o'clock. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 


EVASION OF MILITARY SERVICE BY GERMANS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 373), which was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 

inform the Senate as soon as ible about how many citizens and sub- 

of countries neutral d g the war with Germany there are who 

ave resided in this country and declared their intentions to become 

citizens of the United States but chose to withdraw their declarations 

of gg nny to become citizens in order to evade military service under 
our draft laws. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


Mr. VARDAMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
374), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


the committee and keep a record of its ap apes ot to have such evi- 
y the committee printed ; and 
stance as may be necessary. ‘The 


contingent 
B by the chairman thereof, and approved by 
Contingent Expenses. 


UNITED STATES PEACE COMMISSIONERS (S. DOC. NO. 311). 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record and also as a public document a statement which has 
been prepared at the Library for me as to all peace commission- 
ers appointed in the United States in the various wars in which 
we have been engaged, beginning with Algiers in 1795. It is a 
brief but complete statement, and I think Senators will find it 
wery valuable for reference. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed as a public document and to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES PEACE COMMISSIONERS, 1795-1898. 
1795. ALGIERS. 


David Humphreys, resident minister at Lisbon. 

Commissioner plenipotentiary by letters patent under the signature 
and seal of the United States of America dated the 30th March, 1795.” 

(Commission does not appear in the Senate Executive Journal.) 


1800. FRANCE. 

Oliver Elsworth, Chief Justice. 

Patrick Henry, late governor of Virginia. 

W. V. Murray, minister at The Hague. 

“Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to the French 
Republic, with full powers to discuss and settle, by a treaty, all con- 
troversies between the United States and France.” 

Nominated February 25, 1799; confirmed by the Senate February 


1799. 

Patrick — did 5 1 7 N 8 
Carolina, was appoin une 1, S7 t 
December 6, 1799. if 8 

1905. TRIPOLI. 


neral at Algiers. 
sioner to treat of 


„e of North 
lenry; confirmed 


one ioe consul : 
omina a com. ace with the Bashaw of 
4 pon vice James Leander Catheart, Sopon to another place.” 

10 i ated November 11, 1803; confirmed by Senate November 15, 
5 1813-14. GHEAT BRITAIN. 


Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury. 


John Quincy Adams, minister to Russia, 

James A. gara ex- tor. 

Henry Clay, ember of the House. 

Jonathan Russell, er to Norway and Sweden. * 


“Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary.” 

The first three were nominated May 29, 1813. Gallatin’s nomination 
rejected ; Adams and Bayard confirmed July 19, 1813. 

-The first negotiations having fallen Labbe es new appointments were 
required. Adams, Bayard, 8 and Russell renominated January 14, 
1814; confirmed January 18, 1814; Gallatin renominated February 8, 
1814; confirmed February 9, 1814. 

1816. ALGIERS, 


William Shaler, consul general at Algiers. 

Isaac Chauncey, commander in chief of the naval forces of the 
United States stationed in the Mediterranean. 
pointed commissioners by letters patent under the signature of 

ident and seal of the United States of America, bearing date 
at the city of Washington the 24th day of August, A. D. 1816, for 
negotiating and concluding the renewal of a treaty of peace between 
te poitea, States of America and the Bey and subjects of the Regency 
o G. 

(Commission does not appear in the Senate Executive Journal.) 

1818. MEXICO, 


N. P. Trist, chief clerk of the Department of State. 

Appointed by President Polk. 

(Commission does not appear in the Senate Executive Journal.) 
1898. SPAIN. 


“At an early date after the signing of this protocol the President 
appointed five American ace commissioners, his selections being 
heartily approved by the Nation. They were William R. Day, Secre- 
tary of State; William P. Frye, Senator from Maine and 9 —— pro 
tempore of the Senate; Cushman K. Davis, Senator from Minnesota and 

rman of the Committee on Foreign Relations; George Gray, Bena- 
tor from Delaware and the foremost member of the Democratic minority 
in that boai and Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune and 
formerly ter to France and ial ambassador to Great Britain. 
The secretary was John Bassett Moore, Assistant Secretary of State.“ 

The commissions were issued the 13th of September, 1898. Day was 
appointed “ Commissioner plenipotentiary of the United States.“ The 
other commissions read in a r manner, 

The nominations were not submitted to the Senate. 

The commission to Mr. Day was as follows: 

“Know ye! That, poung ial trust and confidence in the in- 
tegrity and ability of William R. 1 of Ohio, I do appoint him a com- 
missioner ac pit eget of the United States, under the protocol 
signed at Washington of the 12th day August, 1898, to negotiate and 
conclude a treaty of peace between the United States and Spain, and do 
authorize and empower him to execute and fulfill the duties of this com- 
mission, with all the powers, privileges, and emoluments thereunto of 
right appertaining, during the pleasure of the President of the United 

ates, 

“In testimony whereof I have caused these letters to be made patent 
and the seal of the United States to be hereunto aflixed. 

“Given under my hand at the city of Washington the 18th day of 
September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, and the one hundred and twenty-third year of the fnde- 
pendence of the United States of America. 

(Signed) “WILLIAM MCKINLEY.” 

The commissions of the other American plenipotentiaries were tn the 
same form, their names being as follows: Cushman K. Davia, of Minne- 
sota; George Gray. of Delaware; William P. Frye, of Maine; and 
Whitelaw Reid, of New York. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE SENATE UPON THE NOMINATION OF Prace Cox- 
MISSIONERS, 


EXTRACTS FROM SENATE EXECUTIVE JOURNAL, 
1813. 


Monday, May 31, 1813. 


The four following-written messages were received from the President 
of the United States by Mr. Graham: 
To the Senate of the United States: 

Commissions having been granted during the recess of the Senate to 
the following persons, I now nominate them to the same offices respec- 
tively annexed to their names: 

Albert Gallatin, John Quincy Adams, and James A, Bayard, to be 
jointly and severally envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary 
to negotiate and sign a treaty of peace with Great Britain, onder the 
meciation of the Empcror of Russia; to negotiate and sign a treaty of 
commerce with Great Britain; and the said John Quincy Adams, Albert 
Gallatin, and James A. Bayard to be jointly and severally envoys ex- 
traordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to negotiate and sign a treaty 
cf commerce with Russia. 


Tuesday, June 1, 1813. 


The Senate took into consideration the message of the President of 
the United States of yesterday, nominating Albert Gallatin and others 
to offices; and 


THIRTY-FIFTH SESSION, 


1918. 
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Resolved, That they do advise and consent to the appointments ot 
Mordecai Noah, Charles Harris, William J. McIntosh, and Nathaniel 
Pope, agreeably to their nominations, respectively. 

Wednesday, June 2, 1813. 

Mr. aoe submitted the following motions for consideration, which 
were 

° pesolved. That the President of the United States be requested to 
cause to be laid before the Senate copies of the commissions granted to 
Albert Gallatin, John Quincy Adams, and James A. sso bogs to negotiate 
treaties of peace and commerce with Great Britain and a treaty of com- 
merce with Russia. 

3. Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
inform the Senate whether Albert Gallatin, co joned as one of the 
envoys to treat of peace and commerce with G Great Britain and of com- 
merce with Russia, retains the office of Secretary of the Department of 
the Treasury; and in case of his so retaining the same to inform the 
Senate under what authority and by whom the powers and duties of the 
head of the Treasury Department Ga ee during the absence of 
Albert Gallatin from the United Sta 


Monday, Tous 7. 1813. 


The following written message was received from the President of 
the United States, by Mr. Graham : 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In compliance with their resolution 2: — 5 3d instant, the Senate are 
informed that the office of the f the Treas is not va- 
cated and that in the absence of Albert Stating commissioned as one 
of the envoys to treat with Great Britain and Russia, the duties of that 
office are discharged by William Jones, Secretary of the Navy, author- 
ized therefor according to the provisions of the act of Con entitled 
“An act. making alterations in the Treasury and War artment,“ 
passed May 8, 1792. 

JAMES MADISON. 


Monday, June 14, 1813. 


Mr. Anderson, from the committee appointed the 10th instant on the 
nomination of Albert Gallatin, repo r 

“That in obedience to the 888 authorizing the committee to 
inquire and report thereon he had addressed a letter to the President 
of the United States, inclosing a copy of the resolution under which 
the committee were appointed; that afterwards called on the 
dent of the United States, who informed him that he did not consider 
the authority given to the commitee b, by the resolution such as to au- 
thorize them to call on him in their official character; but that if they 
were especially instructed to call upon him, he would freely receive 
them and appoint a time for that pa rpose ” 

Mr. Anderson submitted the following resolutions for consideration, 
which were read: 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate the powers and duties 
of the Secretary of the Department of the Treasury and of those of an 
envoy extraordinary to a foreign power are so incompatible that they 
ought not to be and remain united in the same person. 

“Resolved, That the committee to whom was referred the 3 
of Albert Gallatin (Secretary of the Department of the Mare (ows 
an envoy extraordinary to treat of ce and commerce with 
Britain and of commerce with Russia instructed to communicate the 
foregoing resolution to the President of the United States and respect- 
fully to confer with him upon the mater thereof,” 


Wednesday, June 16, 1813, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions submitted 
by Mr. Anderson on the 14th Instant; and 

On the —.—— to agree to the first resolution, 

3 etermined in the affirmative—yeas 20, nays 14. 

Resolved: That, in the opinion of the Senate, the 8 and duties 
ot the Secretary of the Department of the ‘Treasury and those of an 
envoy extraordinary to a forel: power are so incompatible that they 
ou te not to be and remain united in the same person. 

Jn the question to agree to the second resolution, 
AG ba determined in the affirmative—yeas 20, nays 14. 
0 

Resolved, That the committee to whom was referred the nomination 
of Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Department of the Treasury, as an 
envoy extraordinary, to treat of peace and commerce with Great Britain 
and of commerce with Rus be instructed to communicate the 
foregoing resolution to the President of the United States and respect- 
fully to confer with him upon the matter thereof. 

Monday, July 19, 1813. 

Mr. Anderson, from the committee appointed the 10th instant, on 
the nomination of Albert Gallatin, pews 

“That in obedience to the resolution authorizing the committee to 
inquire and report thereon, he had addressed a letter to the President 
of the United States, a copy of which see report, inclos- 
ing a a hae the resolution under w — the committee were ap- 

nted t he afterwards called on the President of the United 

tates, who informed him that he did not consider the 8 
to the committee by the resolution such as to authorize them to ca 
him in their official character; but that if they were especially 
— to call upon him, and the specific object should be designated, 
he 3 freely receive them i 23 appoint a Ss a tor fone purpose.” 


erson then mad er re 
“The committce to — . 15 ref AR ‘nomination A — a 
eB os 


Gallatin to be one of the 2 extraordinary and minis 

tentiary to negotiate and si a treaty of peace with Great 

under the mediation of the ror of oo „to negotiate and sign a 
treaty of commerce with Great Britain, and ‘to ni 3 — and si 
treaty of commerce with Russia, to; ther with message o: the 
President of the United States of the 7th June— 

“Report: That, according to the instructions 5 ean Senate of the 
16th June, the committee, through its cha dressed a note to 
the President of the United States on the 12th Iastan which accom- 

ies this report, and in reply thereto the President addressed a note 

o the chairman on the 14th inerant 8 note also accompanies this 
report, appointing Friday, the 16th instant, to ere. the committee, 
to communicate the aforesaid resolution of the and apprising 
the committee of his late message to the Senate contetiine the grounds 
on which he would be cbliged to decline the proposed conference with 
the committee. Upon due co: eration of this reply the committee 


deemed it an incumbent duty to wait on the President, according to 
his appointment, and to present to him both the resolutions of the 


LYI : 


Jonathan Russell to be, jointly and severally, m 


Senate in relation to the nomination referred to the committee; and 
did, 3 wait on him and present them; when the President 
was pleased to the committee, in substance, that he was 
3 that the Benata ha as not taken the same view of the subject which 
he had done, and that he regretted that the measure had been taken 
under circumstances which deprived him of the aid or advice of the 
Senate. After the committee had ned a reasonable time for the 
President to make any other observations, if he hought proper to do 
so, and observing no position manifested by him to enter into further 
remarks, the committee retired without observation on the 
pes of the resolutions or in reply to those made by the President.” 
ereupon, 

The nominations of Albert Gallatin, John Q. Adams, and James A. 
Bayard, agreeable to the message of the President of the United States 
ot the 31st May last, were resumed. 

On the question, “ Will the Senate advise and consent to the appoint- 
of ee allatin?” 

t was determined in the hey AL a 17, nays 18. 

On the question,“ 1 8 = nate advise and consent to the appoint- 
ment of James A. peran 

2 wae Bae determined in ae affirmative—yeas 27, nays 6. 

Resolved, TI That the Senate do advise and consent to the appointments 
of vee Q. ‘Adams and James A. Bayard, agreeable to their nominations, 

vely ; an 
2 1 they do at advise and consent to the appointment of Albert 


Oe sored, That the Secretary lay the foregoing resolution before the 
President of the United States. 


Thursday, January 1}, 181}. 
The two following written 8 were received from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Coles, his secretary: 
To the Senate of the United States: 


I nominate John Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, and 
isters plenipotentiary 
and extraordinary, to negotiate and sign a treaty of peace and a treaty 
of commerce with Great Britai 
I nominate Jonathan Russell 2 be minister plenipotentiary to Sweden, 
JAMES MADISON. 
Tuesday, January 18, 181}. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the message of the President 
of the United States of the 14th instant, nominating John Quincy 
Adams and others to offices; and 

On motion 5 Mr. King, to postpone the further consideration thereof 
to Mondax next. 

It was determined in the A 12. nays 20. 

On the question, Will the ate advise and consent to the steep 
ment of John Quincy Adams?" 

It was determined in the afirmativ: 8 31. nays 2. 

On the question, “ Will the Senate advise and ‘consent to the Sonate 
ment of James A. Bayard?” 

It was unanimously determined in the affirmative—yeas, 32. 

On — ae 2 will the Senate advise and consent to the appoint- 
ment of Henry C 

It was determined Le the affirmative—ye 

On the question, Will the Senate adv 
ment of Jonathan Russell? 

1 determined in the affirmative—yeas, 22; nays, 8. 

Resolved. That the Senate do advise and consent to the apponi 
ments of John Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, and Jona- 
than Russell to be Saintly and severally ministers plenipotentiary and 
extraordinary to negotiate and sign a treaty of peace and a treaty of 
commerce with Great Britain. 


Tuesday, February 8, 181}. 


The two following written m were received from the President 
of the United States by Mr. Coles, his secretary: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


In consideration of the protracted absence ef Albert Gallatin, Kotre. 
tary of the Treasury, and the prospect of conveniently associating his 
services in the contemplated negotiations for a treaty of peace and a 
eS of commerce with Great Britain I nominate George W. Campbell, 

to be Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

c Aderk Ga latin to be minister plenipotentiary and extraordinary, 
indy and severally, with John Buiney Adams, James A, Bayaid 

enry Clay, and Jonathan Russell, to negotiate and sign a treaty ot 
peace and a treaty of commerce with Great Britain; Richard Rush, 
now Comptroller cf the 1 be attorney General of the United 
States, in place of William Pinckney, resign: 


Wednesday, February 9, 1844. 


On the question, Will the Senate advise and consent to the appoint- 
ment of Albert ory pee 

It was determined In the affirmative. 

So it was 

Resolved, That we Senate do advise and consent to the appoint- 
ments of George Campbell and Albert Gallatin, agreeably to the 
nominations, 8 tively. 


eas, 29; nays, 2. 
and 5 to the app: inte 


JAMES MADISON, 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE AMERICAN COMMISSIONERS. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
August 5, 1813. 
GENTLEMEN: I am very so to be under the necessity of communi- 
cating to you an event of which there was no anticipation when you 
left the United States. 


The event to which I allude is the rejection by the Senate of the 
nomination of Mr. Gallatin on the idea that his mission to Russia was 
incompatible with the office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

After the ealdent Was of Mr. Jay, when Chief Justice of the United 
State, by Presid Be acer yer and of Mr. Ellsworth, when holding 
the reaps office, b; t Adams, by which a member of a se arate 
branch of the 55 was Dronaht into an office under the Execu- 
tive, and after the sanction given in practice as well as by law to the 
appointment of persons during the absence of a head of a department 
to form its duties, it was presumed that there would not be any 

ous or substantial objection to the employment in a similar service 
of a member of the a istration itself. 
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Besate: an soon an: $ 


Although this nomination was o 


office of Secretary of the Treasury ; 
the duties of that department in — absence The 
that the office of Se sagt | was not vacated by 

ment to Russia and that 

in his, Mr. Gallatin’ my may After this reply, 
conformity with the ‘Presi own views of the subject, and with 
those of Mr. Gallatin when he lert the United States, it was impossible 
for the President, without departing from his ideas of 1 . = 
both respects, to have removed Mr. Gallatin from 

secure the confirmation of his nomination to Russia. ne —— 

been still more improper to have taken that step after the rejection of 
the nomination. he dent resolved, therefore, to leave the 1 
on the footing on which it was placed b; 5 vote of the Senate, b 
which the nomination of Mr. A s an be was confirm 
Whatever has been done jointly under there commission, given to the 
three commissioners by the President when you left the United States, 
in compliance with your Instructions will 5 be affected by this event. 
(From A Great Peacemaker. he Diary of James Gallatin, secretary 
to Albert e . 1813-1827. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1914. Pp. 10-12.) 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I hereby give notice that it 
is my intention to move within a few days that the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads be discharged from further 
consideration of Senate bill 5052, to make section 5 of the Post 
Office appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
as amended by section 1110 of the war revenue act of October 
3, 1917, applicable to the District of Columbia, and that the bill 
be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. President, the making of this motion will involve no re- 
flection on the committee. I realize the extreme difficulty of 
securing a quorum in the committee under present conditions. 
A bill similar to this has been pending before the committee for 
several months. A subcommittee of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads has made a favorable report on the bill, 
but it seems that it will be impracticable to get a meeting of 
the full committee before the holidays, Therefore I take this 
action as the only course which offers promise of any definite 
development. 

THE REVENUE. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on behalf of the Finance 
Committee, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12863) to 
provide revenue, and for other purposes, I present a favorable 
report (No. 617), with certain amendments, recommending that 
the bill be passed as amended. 

When the bill was considered before the armistice, there was 
unanimous action on the part of the committee. As to some 
parts of the bill as now presented the committee was in disagree- 
ment. My understanding is that the minority desire to file a 
minority report as to that part of the bill. 

The Finance Committee finished the consideration of the bill 
at a late hour yesterday afternoon. Neither the members of 
the minority nor myself, representing the majority, have had 
time to prepare a formal report. I ask the unanimous Consent 
of the Senate to be allowed to file a report hereafter. I did 
not consider it advisable to hold the bill back until these reports 
were prepared. On account of the necessity for the prompt con- 
sideration and passage of this legislation, it was thought best 
to make the formal report this morning, so that Senators, if 
they desire, might have a day or two to examine the bill before 
it is taken up for consideration. 

I should like very much to have some expression from Sena- 
tors as to what length of time they would like to have to look 
at the bill before it is taken up. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I was called out of the Cham- 
ber to answer the telephone. I do not understand that the chair- 
man of the committee has filed his report this morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have made a favorable report on the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand that. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I stated to the Senate that we only finished 
the consideration of the bill late yesterday evening; that the 
minority desire to file a minority report as to a certain part of 
the bill; and that I, as representing the majority, will prepare a 
formal written report. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the chairman expect to file that report 
this week? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is my purpose to file the report to-morrow 
if possible. It may be that I shall not be able to do so before 
Monday, but by next Monday at furthest. 

Mr. PENROSE. The minority have under consideration the 
filing of a minority report, but of course that can not very well 
be done until the report of the chairman of the committee is sub- 
mitted to the Senate. As far as the time to be consumed in the 
consideration of the bill is concerned, I think I ean assure the 
chairman of the Finance Committee that there is absolutely no 
disposition to delay this measure. I take it that 


Mr. SIMMONS. That was not the question I asked, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The question I asked was propounded with a view to 
invite an expression of opinion as to how soon we might take up 
this bill for consideration, assuming of course that Senators will 
desire some little time to look it over before we begin the dis- 


cussion. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should think a reasonable time ought to 
be permitted for all Senators to study this very complicated and 
encyclopedic measure. Some time toward the middle of next 
week, I would say, next Tuesday or Wednesday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had hoped it might suit the views of the 
minority members of the committee and Senators generally to 
take up the bill on Monday. 

Mr. PENROSE. We could hardly get the minority report 
ready in that time. I would suggest that the Senate adjourn 
to-day until next Tuesday and then proceed with the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator from North 
Carolina a question. If the bill is not passed soon, then the 
revenues will be collected under the present law? Am I right? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that my informa- 
tion from the revenue department is to the effect that safety 
requires that they shall begin preparing their forms at least by 
the Ist day of January; that is, if the returns are to be re- 
quired to be made on the 15th day of March. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You are speaking of the bill just 
reported ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am speaking generally. 
to reply 

Mr. LODGE. Before the Senator begins again, if he will per- 
mit me, on the point of which he made inquiry about time for 
Senators to examine the bill, I think, to allow a day or two for 
the Members of the Senate at least to look over the bill would 
not be unreasonable, and I think it would probably expedite 
discussion. It is a bill of 275 pages, and it is riddled with 
amendments. 

Mr. PENROSE. It took the committee nearly two months 
and one-half to consider the amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. And it took the House four months to make up 
the bill. I think it would not be unreasonable that Senators 
who were not on the committee should have an opportunity to 
look over the bill a little before it is taken up. I think it would 
really help matters if they did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Senators will understand that I have not 
the slightest disposition to deny a reasonable time for. that 
purpose. I should like to ask the Senator, if the bill goes over 
until Tuesday, allowing three whole days, including Sunday, 
and I believe Senators do examine such documents on the Sab- 
bath, does he not think that would give ample time for the 
purpose? 

Mr. LODGE. It depends a good deal upon the time when the 
bill can be put in the hands of Senators. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill has already been printed, and I 
ean furnish Senators copies of it to-day. 

Mr. LODGE. Senators can get copies of the bill to-day? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; right away. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think the suggestion of the Senator 
from North Carolina to take up the bill on Tuesday is unreason- 
able. It certainly ought not to be taken up a day earlier. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Assuming that that will be satisfactory, I 
will give notice now that on Tuesday morning, as soon as I can 
do so, I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill. I wish to say in this connection, Mr. President, that I 
regard the immediate passage of this bill as so vitally important 
that when once we have begun consideration of it I am going to 
do my utmost to proceed with it to the exclusion of other busi- 
ness until we have reached a final vote. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator further consent at the 
proper time to move to adjourn the Senate until Tuesday? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not charge of the matter which is 
the unfinished business. I presume—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I assume the Senator will be largely in 
charge of the business of the Senate while this billis pending. | 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not had any consultation with Sena- 
tors as to the program for to-morrow, if there is any, and I 
would not like to commit myself without conferring with them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to say that the 
pending measure which is the unfinished business ought to be 
disposed of very shortly. I hope that will be done, and after 
that I would have no objection to an adjournment until Tuesday. 
I hope the unfinished business will be disposed of before any, 
agreement to adjourn for three days is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
if he has concluded to press a vote upon the unfinished business 
as it stands to-day? 


Now I am going 


1918. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I think there will be a vote after we 
reach the hour of 2 o’clock—I hope more than one vote—but I 
think we can casily dispose of the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I asked that question was be- 
cause of a remark the Senator made me last evening after the 
close of the session of the Senate. At that time the Senator had 
not fully made up his mind as to whether he would ask a vote on 
the unfinished business, considering its condition at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I see no reason why we should not finish 
the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator from 
North Carolina a question, he spoke about taking up the rey- 
enue bill to the exclusion of other business. I understand that 
in making it the unfinished business the Senator does not pro- 
pose to exclude all morning business during the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I did not mean that. Of course, there 
will be the morning hour. I meant to say that I would not yield 
the floor for some other measure. 

Mr. LODGE. That is quite right, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will make an arrangement 
to adjourn over until Tuesday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My embarrassment is that my bill is not 
before the Senate and I am not in charge of the floor, but I 
will take up that question with Senators on this side. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Tennessee expects the un- 
finished business to be disposed of to-day, and then the Senate 
could adjourn until Tuesday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, if I may, I will undertake to answer 
the inquiry made by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SxirEHI 
with reference to the urgency of the passage of this bill. 

The Senator asked me when was the latest date the bill should 
be passed in order to afford ample time for putting this ma- 
chinery into operation so as to secure returns on the date pro- 
vided in the bill, which is the 15th of February. I am advised 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that it will be neces- 
sary to begin the preparation of the forms by the 1st of January. 
He also stated that it would be exceedingly dangerous to delay 
the beginning of that preparation until the 15th day of January. 

The forms have to be provided, and there is considerable difti- 
culty in their preparation; the millions of copies of them have 
to be printed and circulated. It is also necessary to train many 
experts to go out in all the districts of the country for the pur- 
pose of explaining to taxpayers the methods of calculation, of 
computation, and so on, in order to facilitate the returns and to 
enable the taxpayers to prepare them in time to make them as 
provided by law. 

The present law and also the pending bill each contain a 
provision which would authorize and enable the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to extend the time of filing the returns 
for one month. That was done, as Senators will recall, last 
year, when it was found practically impossible, after the pres- 
ent law had been passed, to prepare the forms in due time. 
The commissioner exercised the power to extend the time for 
making the returns to the 15th of April. He can this year do 
the same thing. That would, however, extend the time for the 
payment of the first installment of taxes, and it might be a 
little embarrassing to the Government not to be able to realize 
upon the first installment of such taxes on the 15th day of 
March. The calculations of the Secretary of the Treasury, I 
understand, in making his arrangements for issuing certain cer- 
tificates of indebtedness against these installments have been 
made with a view to the first payment being made on the 15th 
day of March. That is a difficulty that is not insurmountable. 
It merely requires some readjustment and would involve some 
inconvenience and all that sort of thing, but it is possible 
that that can be done. If that is done and if the bill should 
pass by the Ist of February—not later than the 15th at the 
outside—it would be possible to collect taxes under the law. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, however, stated that, 
to be on the safe side, he ought to be making preliminary 
arrangements and preparations with a view to collecting taxes 
under the present law, not spending more money than is abso- 
lutely necessary for him te have the work in proper condition 
in case we should not pass this bill by the Ist day of February. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, if I understand the Senator, 
if the bill passes by the middle of January the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue can get out his forms and prepare for the 
returns under the act? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But does the Senator from North 
Carolina consider it necessary that this bill shall have executive 
approval or be returned by the Executive without his approval? 
Will the absence of the President necessarily interfere with 
the bill becoming a law? - 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I should sax, generally speaking, the fact 
that the bill is passed by the Ist of February would be sufficient 
for the purpose, for it could be reasonably assumed under the 
general conditions that it would have within the legal time 
the approval of the President. The intervening time would 
be occupied only in preparing forms and getting ready for the 
returns. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What prompted me to ask the 
question of the Senator was a statement recently made by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue that he was preparing to > 
send out the forms under the present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think that was probably a correct 
statement. He is preparing the forms under the present law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That statement was attributed to 


m. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, my understanding is that the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is, in a limited way, getting ready, 
and that probably he will continue the work of the preparation 
of such forms. I do not mean that he has yet begun to any 
considerable extent, but his purpose, as I understand, is very 
shortly to begin to carry on the work of the preparation of the 
forms with a view to collecting the revenue under the present 
law, but not spending any more money than is absolutely 
necessary to be on the safe side, and not going any further with 
the work than is absolutely necessary for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I noticed a statement the other 
day—and I am simply asking the Senator in order to fortify 
that—to the effect that the semizone system has been fixed by 
the bill at 200 miles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the committee changed that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Or 150 miles? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to 
say that at first we did agree upon the 200-mile zone, but it was 
found that that would involve complications. The country is 
now divided up into postal zones, and no postal zone would fit 
in with that arrangement; so we changed that, and we apply 
the exemption from the increased poundage tax only to the 
circulation outside of the first and second zones, the first zone 
being 50 miles and the second being 100 miles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or a total of 150 miles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A total of 150 miles. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. May I ask if the committee agreed 
on that part of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so; I think they are unanimously 
agreed on that part of the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg the Senator’s pardon, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I am probably in error about that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The vote was not unanimous. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I think, if 
we were to speak from the vote, that there were three votes 
cast against it, but I do not understand that any of the Ses- 
ators casting those votes had any purpose to make any protest 
or to file any minority report as to that action of the committee. 
However, I do not know; I am not advised as to that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not advised as to the purpose of 
other Senators as to that particular proposition. 

But, Mr. President, I desire to say, if the Senator from North 
Carolina wiil permit me, that, while it is indicated by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] that a dissenting 
report will be filed by Republican Members as to certain pro- 
visions of the bill as reported, I desire to reserve the right to 
file a special dissenting report. I am not certain whether or 
not it will be ready when the minority report is presented. It 
will be very brief, and I think I can have it ready by that 
time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not advised, Mr. President, of the pur- 
pose of the Senator from Wisconsin to file a separate report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that I have also given notice that I desire 
to file a further report, expressing my own views and what 
provision I think ought to have been adopted in relation to the 
imposition of a war-profit tax instead of an excess and war- 
profit tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, Mr. President, the minority report will 
be in the nature of several different reports. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be a minority report; but I think 
that all of the minority members of the committee will sign 
and agree to it, and these are only supplemental reports to that 
minority report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, as I understand, there is no 
disagreement amongst the minority. As the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoor] has explained, the minority has under considera- 
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tion the filing of a minority report, and, so far as I know, all 
the minority will sign it; and then individual Senators will 
have a perfect right to file additional views of their own. 

Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee to have the same number of additional copies of this 
bill printed, namely, 25,000, as were printed of the revenue bill 
last year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before taking my seat I was going to make 
a motion to that effect. 

Mr. PENROSE. There will be a great demand for the bill, 
and I think we ought to have that number to begin with. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the printing of 25,000 additional copies of the bill for the use 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT subsequently said: Mr. President, I call the at- 
tention of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smratons] to 
the fact that the unanimous-consent order for the printing of 
25,000 additional copies of the revenue bill will cost more than 
the law allows the Government Printer to incur by direction of 
either House. The law provides that not more than $500 worth 
of printing can be done upon the request of either House of 
Congress. Therefore I am going to ask the Senator to modify 
his request so that the number to be printed will fall within the 
$500 limitation as provided by law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask leave to modify the 
order made for the printing of additional copies of the revenue 
bill so as to provide for the printing of as many copies within 
the $500 limitation as is preseribed by law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, after a consultation with 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber and with the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], I move that when the 
Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 12 o'clock noon 
on Tuesday next. I have been induced to make this motion by 
a wish expressed to me by a number of Senators that they 
might have more time in which to examine and consider the 
revenue bill before it is taken up on Tuesday for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. From the Committee on Education 
and Labor, to which was referred the bill (S. 5038) extending 
the use of the special fund for vocational education provided 
by section 7 of the vocational rehabilitation act approved June 
27, 1918, and authorizing the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation to accept gifts and donations for specific purposes, I 
report the bill favorably with an amendment and submit a re- 
port (No. 618) thereon. 

Mr. President, the bill for vocational rehabilitation authorized 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education to accept gifts 
from private parties, to be used only as the fund appropriated 
by the Government could be used. The board have found that 
persons may desire to make gifts with a specific direction in 
the interest of the injured soldiers broader than the limited 


provision in the act of June 27, 1918, which required the na-. 


tional contribution to be applied toward their education. Let 
me illustrate: A fund may be tendered toward aiding injured 
soldiers who are mechanics to buy sets of tools and things of 
that kind. The board desire that authority to receive such 
gifts for the use of the soldiers be given to them. 

That is the substance of what this bill provides. It is an 
amendment of the act of June 27, 1918, and is reported favor- 
ably from the Committee on Education and Labor, with a fur- 
ther provision that the board shall not only report any funds 
received but the names of the donors. As it is quite important 
that the bill should pass at once, I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Education and Labor with an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia if the act of which the bill reported by him is 
amendatory is the one which was under consideration some time 
during the past year and to which there was opposition? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all; the act of which the bill 
now reported is amendatory received the unanimous vote of 
the Senate. That act provided for rehabilitation work amongst 
injured soldiers, The Government made an appropriation, 


which was put in the hands of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, to aid in the rehabilitation of injured 
soldiers. That act carries a provision that the Federal board 
may receive donations from private sources to be used also 
toward the vocational rehabilitation of wounded soldiers, but it 
limits the outside donations to the uses designated in the act, 
which are entirely educational. The board find a desire in cer- 
tain directions to make contributions to soldiers from private 
sources and to designate the purposes to which the contribu- 
tions shall be devoted, as, for-instance, a fund to those soldiers 
who are mechanics, to aid them in procuring the tools to enable 
them to set themselves up in work. The extent of the bili now 
reported is to permit donations from private sources, subject to 
the approval of the board, the money to be used in the interest 
of the soldiers in a somewhat broader way than is now author- 
ized by the law. Nothing comes from the Treasury by this 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand the Senator, the pending 
bill does not increase the appropriation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. Or permit the use of the appropriation heretofore 
made for other purposes than have been designated? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all; but it will allow the 
board to accept donations from private citizens and act in a 
manner as trustee for injured soldiers for such funds where 
private citizens desire to designate some other use than that to 
which the appropriation is limited. For instance, a soldier 
may be in position to start in a small business if he has a 
little help. That is not a matter for national contribution, but 
private contribution is seeking to help him; and the Federal 
board asks the privilege of receiving such contributions in pe 
interest of soldiers in a broad way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state tho 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 17, after the words “ 5 
of all gifts and donations offered and accepted ” it is proposed 
to insert the names of all persons making the same,” so as te 
make the bill read: 


Be it — etc., That the special fund for vocational education 
Jung 27. 18 section: 7 ved 


nses as in the 
aig ee in the performance of the duties 
—— cluding ar gra of necessary travel, 


upon it by — 
subsistence, disabled men while under 


deems necessa and pr oper in connection 
ing, or placement of  Hisabl 


abled 80 


— purpose for which made, and a full report 
of all gifts and donations offered and accept the names of all pe per- 
sons making same, and all disbursements ‘om, shall be sub- 
mitted annually to Congress by sai : 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Georgia whether the change in the law appears upon 
the face of the bill? Is it indicated in the bill itself? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. This Is an amendment to the existing are 
to the vocational education act. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I inquire whether a Section of that act is 
reenacted or whether otherwise the change in existing law 
appears upon the face of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The amendment points out clearly 
the change. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Secretary to read 
the bill. We have not had it read in full as yet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

-The Secretary read the bill. i 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia to explain a litttle more fully what this 
special fund is. Most of us have forgotten. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The bill authorizes the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to accept from private citizens 
donations, to be used, in addition to the appropriation made 
from the Treasury, in the interest of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of injured soldiers. Under the bill as we originally passed 
it the fund must be placed in the Treasury and used solely, 
for the purposes provided in the original bill, just as the 
$2,000,000 appropriated from the National Treasury’ may be 
used. 
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As I understand the request from the board, it is that they 


be p@Pmitted to receive funds for purposes other than simply 
the educational rehabilitation of the soldiers. I am advised 
that funds. are probably within their reach to aid the soldier 
eyen after he finishes his rehabilitation training. The sugges- 
tion is made to me that there would be soldiers who would go 
into industrial lines. who would need their own private sets of 
tools, their working apparatus, who would start a small bust- 
ness, who would need tools and perhaps a little funds to begin. 
The board is of the opinion that contributions may be made, 
to be handled through the board, in the interest of this stilt 
further .contribution toward the active work of the soldiers 
after they have been rehabilitated, and their desire was that 
the limitation as to the use of the funds might be modified to 
the extent of permitting them to receive these contributions, 
to be used according to the wish of the giver, provided that 
wish receives the approval of the board. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I now have the bill before me, 
and I think it is very much broader in its scope than the 
Senator indicates. Under the language of the bill, as I read it, 
fund for administrative purposes. In other words, Congress 
in the regular appropriation bill may appropriate for the admin- 
istration of this board such an amount as Congress thinks is 
a sufficient amount for its administration; but under the lan- 
authorized to use the whole amount of any special fund for its 
N Does the Senator think that ought to be per- 

tted? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think that is the ease. 

That the fund for vocational education, authorized 
7 of the vocational rehabilitation act, masons Jas Jine IRI 191 
made available, in addition to the p ses th 
other expenses as in the pagar ecg bf the board eee gaere 

‘ormance of the duties j upon — by said act. 

I should like to ask what limitation there is upon the board 
be reference to the expenditure of this special fund, with that 

nguage? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I call the attention of 
original bill is limited to gifts. It does not apply to the appro- 
priations made out of the Treasury. It applies to the gifts; 
and the object of that first provision was to permit these general 
gifts, where no purpose was specified, to be used to aid the 
that character not provided for by our national appropriations. 
It was to broaden the use of the gifts already made; and the 
balance of the act is to authorize broader gifts for specific 
purposes from citizens who desire to contribute toward the 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but the Senator does not get my point. 
While they are gifts, under the law as it now stands those gifts, 
I take it, can not be used for the general expenses of this board. 
One of the purposes of this amendment is to permit those gifts 
upon the board, if the amendment is adopted, as to the purpose 
for which it may use these special gifts. Congress itself loses 
all control over the administration of the board and the amount 
that it may expend, if the gifts are large enough so that the 
that for which it feels Congress has not given it a sufficient 
amount 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator desire to limit the 
provisions of this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall be glad to hear what amend- 
ment or restriction the Senator would put on it. 

Mr. LENROOT. The one that occurs to me now is that the 
words “ such other expenses as in the discretion of the board is 
upon it by said act, including” should be stricken out, leav- 
ing it: 

In addition to the purposes therein prescribed, for payment of neces- 
sury travel, lodging, subsistence, and other expenses of disabled men. 
purpose named in the bill; but the board ought not to have the 
power to use these funds for purposes for which Congress ought 
to appropriate, and if Congress does not appropriate for it they 
ought not to use special funds for this purpose. 
anything that Congress has provided. The present bill permits 
all of these donations to be used broadly for the purposes for 
which Congress appropriated the $2,000,000. The object is to 
give them a wider discretion and to permit private donations to 


the board would have the authority to use all of its special 
guage of the bill, in addition to that amount, the board is 
Mr. LENROOT. Let me read: 

2 5 
proper in the perf ion 
the Senator from Wisconsin to the fact that section 7 of the 
soldiers as to their travel, lodging, subsistence, and expenses of 
soldiers, 
to be used for such expenses. In fact, there is no limitation 
board may use these special gifts to make up in administration 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 
deemed necessary and proper in the performance of the duties 
That would permit the use of this special fund for the specific 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They can use the funds now for 
be used for the benefit of the soldiers along lines for which Con- 


gress does not think the public money can with propriety be 
used. 3 


Mr. LENROOT. Let me put a case to the Senator: Suppose 
an estimate comes in of $100,000 or $500,000 for the administra- 
tive expenses of this vocational board. Congress in its wisdom, 
and the Committees on Appropriations after investigation, con- 
clude that $250,000 is sufficient for that purpose, and Congress 
makes the appropriation for that purpose and limits it to that 
purpose. Under this amendment, if it is enacted, if there is a 
special fund here of $250,000, they may expend $500,000 for 
administration, using the $250,000 of this special fund which 
Congress refused to give them. That is my objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But suppose it is given by private 
citizens to be used in that way. Is there any objection to it? 

Mr. LENROOT. But it is not so limited. Here is a special 
fund that may be given unconditionally. This or any other 
board—and that has been the practice of Congress—ought not 
to receive special funds to be used for their own administration, 

Congress itself ought to appropriate, and ought to direct by 
appropriation, the amount that these boards should expend for 
administrative purposes. 

Why, if the Senator will recollect, only a few years ago we 
had revolving funds for our national parks. Congress itself 
changed that, and in most cases required the funds to go into 
the Treasury and to be reappropriated. That was so that Con- 
gress might have some control over the expenditures of these 
departments. If this amendment should be adopted, Congress 
will have no control over the expenditures of the board. Every 
dollar of these special funds might be used, not for the benefit 
of a soldier, but for traveling expenses and for expenses of 
this board. Surely, the Senator can not intend that that shall 
be possible. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think it includes any trav- 
eling expenses of the board. 

Mr. LENROOT. It includes any expenses that the board 
deem necessary. It could not possibly be wider in its scope. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not agree with the Senator as 
to the meaning of the language; but if he desires additional 
language used to restrict the possible meaning that he thinks 
might be applied to it, and will offer an amendment carrying 
out his idea, I shall be very glad to consider it. It is quite 


| important, if the effectiveness of this work is to go on, that a 


broader discretion shall be given as speedily as possible to the 
Federal board; and unless we can get this measure out of the 
Senate before the revenue bill comes up we will find difficulty in 
getting its consideration. 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly would have no objection to this 
special fund being used for the particular purpose that is 
named in the bill; but certainly this board ought not to have 
the authority, without any limitation, to use this special fund 


‘for any purpose that it may see fit. I have already suggested 


an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it offered? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will offer it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin will 
state the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, as the bill seems to 
be about to take up considerable time, I think I ought to ask. in 
the interest of morning business generally, that we suspend its 
consideration until Senators have a chance to dispose of such 
morning business as they wish. I do not desire to obstruct the 
morning business. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think we may be able to agree upon an 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of course, I have unanimous con- 
sent for its consideration now, and I dislike to lose this advan- 
tage; but I also dislike to obstruct Senators who have morning 
business they wish to present. I had not anticipated any objec- 
tion to the measure. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. What does the Senator desire 
to do? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to obtain action on the bill 
this morning, but I do not wish to obstruct morning business, 
I should like to yield temporarily to Senators who have any- 
thing they desire to present in the morning business and then 
come back to this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to that 
method of procedure? The Chair hears none, and the piit is 
temporarily laid aside. 


PAYMENT TO HON, CHRISTIE BENET. 
Mr. CURTIS. I desire to enter a motion to recommit Senate 
resolution 363, calendar No. 561, relative to the payment to 


Hon. Christie Benet. I call the attention of the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THompson], who is the chairman of the Com- 
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‘mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON. As chairman of the committee I will state 
that it is perfectly agreeable to me to have the resolution re- 
committed. Several members of the committee desire to have 
an opportunity to consider further certain features of the 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be recommitted. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If there is no other morning busi- 
ness, I ask the Senate to return to the bill S. 5038, that we 
considered by unanimous consent. I think we can dispose of 
it in a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection now to return 
to the consideration of Senate bill 5038? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 5038) extend- 
ing the use of the special fund for vocational education pro- 
vided by section 7 of the vocation rehabilitation act, approved 
June 27, 1918, and authorizing the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education to accept gifts and donations for specific 


purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 1 move to amend the bill by strik- 
mg out, in lines 8 and 9, on page 1, the words “ performance of 
the duties imposed upon it by said act,” so that it will read: 

For such other expenses as in the discretion of the board is deemed 
necessary and proper, including payment of necessa travel, lodging, 
subsistence, and other expenses of disabled men while under investi- 
gation, etc. 

Mr. LENROOT. This amendment removes all the objection 
I made to the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Pending the passage of the bill, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Georgia whether the board has filed 
with the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the Senate, 
as required, the itemized account of expenditures, salaries, and 
se forth, as provided by section 9 of the act. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know. I have not looked 
into that, but from my knowledge of the board if the time 
has come to make the report I feel sure they have made it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PRINTING OF REVENUE BILL (S. DOC. NO. 310). 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res, 375), which was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, as rted to the Senate on December 6, 1918, be 
printed as a Senate document in 10-point type, and that 6,000 addi- 
tional copies be printed for the use of the Senate. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the lack of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Jones, Wash. Nugent Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Kendrick Overman Smith, Md. 
Borah Kenyon age Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain King Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Curtis Kirby Pittman Smoot 
Fletcher La Follette Poindexter Spencer 
France Lenroot Pollock Sterlin; 
Gay Lewis Pomerene Sutherland 
Gerry 7 — Ransdell Swanson 
Gronna M mber Reed Thompson 
Hale McKellar Robinson Townsend 
Harding McLean Saulsbury ‘Trammell 
Henderson Martin, Ky. Shafroth Underwood 
Hitchcock Martin, Va. Sheppard Walsh 
Johnson, Cal. Moses Sherman Warren 
Johnson, S. Dak. New Simmons Watson 
Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smith, Ariz. Williams 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] on 
official business. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Snretps] is still absent on account of illness. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. My colleague IMr. Gorr] is absent on 
account of illness. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Tomas] on account of sickness in his family. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the necessary absence of 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] and of the 
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junior senator from New York [Mr. CALDER]. 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] is detained on official Dusi- 
ness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR PEACE. 


Mr. LEWIS. I gave notice a few days past, Mr. President, 
that I would on this morning address to the Senate some views 
touching the proposed league of nations for peace. A discus- 
sion of this kind necessarily is prosy. It will not justify my 
eminent colleagues remaining from their lunch or their several 
committee meetings to hear it so far as entertainment is con- 
cerned. Having to deal as it must with many features of his- 
tory it must be more or less dreary in its recital, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I haye felt that it is very important that Senators early 
express whatever view they may have upon this very impend- 
ing and serious problem. 

To the mind of the ordinary American it may appear that it is 
rather a distant thing so far as the present Senate is likely to 
be called upon to act. Mr. President, it is here I greatly differ 
from all those whom I have heard express themselves as to this 
view. It is my judgment, Mr. President, that the very first 
move on the part of those who are called the peace commission 
will be to ascertain if there is a foundation sufliclent upon which 
to build this construction of some league of peace. This will be 
entered upon with a view of ascertaining what nations are 
going to consent and what particular provisions they will urge 
as a condition precedent to their entering upon it. When that 
has been determined they will then take up such other questions 
as they deem ought to be determined between them, but they 
will first, in my opinion, sir, reach a decision as to whether there 
is a spirit on the part of these nations participating to establish 
the foundaton of an international peace. If there be no such 
disposition, contentions and demands at the peace table will 
take a different form and take on a spirit of more national self- 
service than if there should be disclosed both the capacity as 
well as the willingness to come to some understanding upon a 
general basis of amity and unity for all future relations, 
Should such be disclosed by established results, then there will 
be the spirit of a liberal form of contention and a more gen- 
erous decision. 

That brings me, sir, to address to you the thought that I 
expect to see this tribunal meet this question first, and when it 
is met to promptly send it to the different Governments inter- 
ested to be either ratified or rejected by those Governments 
through such machinery or agency as is existing in those Gov- 
ernments for such purpose. 

Mr. President, I expect to see this particular undertaking not 
only entered upon as the first undertaking but decision speedily 
arrived at in its negative or its afirmative. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, be not surprised if we shall find that by the 15th day of 
January there shall be presented to this body upon the return 
of the President of the United States some form of understand- 
ing upon this particular contention as one of the basie prelimi- 
naries essential to all other proceedings. 

Mr. President, when the congress of Vienna assembled to set- 
tle the fate of the world in 1814 there were less nations by one- 
third than there are now engaged and whose fate hangs in the 
determination of this particular assemblage at Versailles. Mr. 
President, notwithstanding the fact that in those days there 
were no cables; there was no rapidity of mails such as we 
now have; there were no rapid steamships; these nations 
nevertheless began their discussion on the 9th of November 
and concluded their proceedings in the following June. If, 
sir, at that time, with the impending and important questions 
those nations had, they could conclude their proceedings within 
that limit, let it be reflected upon for a moment that with the 
flash of cable, with the haste of mails, and with the present 
wireless—as the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sacrn] kindly 
suggests to me—and with the other methods of communication 
this particular conclusion will not only be speeded because of 
these accommodations but hastened because of the world neces- 
sity. Therefore, Mr. President, I may be called upon to cast 
my vote yea or nay in the matter of the ratification of this 
particular and important document as to this particular and 
essential branch at an early date. For this reason, among 
others, Mr. President, I have found it agreeable to tender my 
views this morning that they may at least be promptly known 
to those of my constituency, as well as my country, for whom 
I may be called upon to speak in a more binding manner. 

What is this thing that is suggested? It is some proposal by 
which the modern thought of the world may reach a conclusion 


I will let this 


1918. 
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as to the future peace of mankind. Things are not to-day, sir, 
as they were on yesterdays. It may interest us to recall that 
romantic episode—reported as having transpired when there 
was a peace concluded in the conflict between France and Aus- 
tria. Napoleon and his aids had assembled in a city in the 
Austrian dominions, together with the grand dukes of that land, 
to celebrate this peace. The soldiers of France and the soldiers 
of Austria commingled in one féte and one great display 
of triumph. The soldiers were marching by the reviewing 
stand, when, sir, Napoleon beheld his own soldiers rived in 
face with saber stroke, delimbed of arms, crippled and hob- 
bled—their bodies deformed—and with a degree of pride 
turned to the grand dukes, saying, “ What do you think, sires, 
of men who could bear scars such as these?” When one of the 
grand dukes who had commanded in the battles opposing these 
French said to the surprise of Napoleon, “And you, sire, 
what will you say of soldiers that could give scars like those?” 
For a moment Napoleon was benumbed for reply, when a little 
French sergeant, passing and overhearing the remark, cried 
out, “ Tell him they are all dead, sire; that they are all dead.” 

Mr. President, we may well paraphrase that reply and when 
asked as to the kings who had gashed our Nation with their 
strokes of insolence and Emperors who struck our children to 
death with their slashes of murder, we answer— 

“They are all fallen, sire—and, sire, all fleeing.” 

Mr. President, for more than a thousand years the striving of 
mankind has been for peace among all people. From Christ 
came the appeal to God for peace on earth—good will to 
men. It was the counsel of Paul to the Romans, “If it be 
possible, as much as Heth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 

Yet, it has been seen that it is only possible for men to have 
peace with all men when all men are moved to peace by the 
profit that it is to all men that they shall live in peace one with 
another. When nations are left alone—to pursue the objects of 
desire or of the profit of pride such nations fall to dispute, then 
to conflict. Then the land is darkened by swarms of soldiers, 
the fields are trampled down; mothers wail for the loss of the 
first-born, and strong men cry in their hearts for the sons who 
are fallen. The sky is clouded, the sun is hidden, blackness sets 
on the earth, and life bleeds out, while God's land perishes. be- 
fore the eyes of angels. Shall man know no end of this return- 
ing and ever-returning destruction? 

Is there no covenant of men, or league of people, but that 
of a covenant with death, and league with hell? To-day the 
record of time—in the most perfect era of Christ and church, 
in the most advanced age of wisdom and civilization—is 
20,000,000 of earth’s mankind slain, dead or dying, hungering 
and perishing, their lands seared and bleeding, their homes 
crushed and fallen, their cities sacked and wasted, their 
sions all ashes, and their days of happiness for their children 
gone forever—nothing but misery remains. In their prayers to 
God in Heaven for a future deliverance is their only hope. 
Is there no promise in men on earth? Is there no method 
of government that can promise peace and secur. the future to 
preserve life, save governments, and perpetuate a Christian 
civilization? One device, one system of all others has had the 
thought of patriots, and the service of Christians, It is to 
band together the peoples of the nations into some common 
cause of mutual interest to preserve peace and by this reciprocal 
advantage, to those who engage with each other, create a bond 
that pledges for all. 

As the peoples can not speak in their individual or collective 
voices, it is only tbrough their organizations of society and 
government, called nation, that the authoritative counsels can 
be had and the binding decisions come forth. So it is that the 
thought of q council of peoples through their nations—termed 
a league for peace—has sprung forth. This consummation has 
been the expression of the statesman’s wish, the patriot’s 
dream, and the Christian’s prayer for all the generations in 
which God has been accepted as Ruler of peoples and Christ as 
Savior of men. It is to this hope revived that the President 
of the United States has so imploringly confided. It is this as a 
solution of the problem of war that he brings to us as a solemn 
wish that we give it our earnest consideration and profound 
study. He asks for our cooperation in the construction of the 
enterprise and our indorsement of his efforts in this behalf. 

Though promising fame and honor in the execution, the project 
is not presented by our President as new. The knowledge on his 
part that such design has been accepted and presented in seasons 
past from sincere sources of profoundest human wisdom 
strengthens his purpose with an approval of the world’s mature 
reflection. 

In De Monarchia the Ghibelline poet seeks to solve the 
riddle in saying, “ In quietness the individual grows perfect in 
knowledge and in wisdom.” Clearly, then, it is in the quiet 


or tranquillity of peace that security as a whole is best fitted 
for its proper work, which may be called “ divine.” 

The first requisite for the attainment of the goal of human 
civilization is peace. How to evolve order out of chaos, how 
to make impossible for the future recurrence of the catas- 
trophe, how to rebuild upon the ruins of a shattered civiliza- 
tion a more stately and more stable edifice—this is the problem 
upon which for many years to come the best thought of the best 
minds must now be concentrated. Ever since the break from 
isolated nationalism to fraternal internationalism, this ques- 
tion with its myriad replies has with obstinate recurrence 
presented itself. 

I offer instances of individual effort as gathered from his- 
tory. (I acknowledge debt to Mr. J. A. Marriott, of the English 
Parliament, and Mr. Thomas, of the French, for sources of 
information imparted to me when I was lately a guest of the 
cabinet of the countries of these statesmen.) 

After the war periods of the sixteenth century, when the con- 
test for supremacy lay between unified French and the Austro- 
Spanish empire of the Hapsburgs, Henry IV of France, under 
the guidance of his great war minister, Sully,- drafted the 
famous “Design,” which was not given to the world for a 
century later. This was presented by the Abbé of St. Pierre, 
Henry IV in this design advanced the thought of a western 
Europe as a peaceful confederacy of free states. There was 
provided a council to arbitrate in international disputes. It 
was to be composed of Catholic, Calvinist, and Lutheran. The 
supreme council or senate was to consist of 64 plenipoten- 
tiaries representing 15 confederate states of Europe and em- 
powered to decide all disputes arising between the compo- 
hent states. These were to determine all matters of common 
import. It will be noted that before this project was published, 
Hugo Grotius, the Dutch lawgiver, in 1625, had issued his De 
jure pacis et belli. He was impressed by the havoc wrought 
by the wars of Spain in Holland. Sir James Mackintosh of 
Britain characterized this work as the most complete on the 
subject in his time. However, the weakness of the plan of 
Grotius was, as is pointed out by Mackintosh, the lack of any 
method for enforcement of the decree of those tribunals. 

Therefore, we find that in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, while Louis XIV— the arch disturber then of the 
world's peace—was ravaging people and despoiling lands, the 
Abbe St. Pierre and the Abbe de Polignac, at the conclusion of 
the treaty of Utrecht, published the famous Projet de traité 
pour rendre la paiz perpétuelle. The details are not dissimilar 
to the great design of Henry IV. The one noteworthy exception 
is that the abbe proposed that the congress was to act as the 
organ of European confederacy and that the powers should 
enter into a mutual compact to define the cases which would 
involve offending States. That these offending States should 
be put under a ban, and the States so banned to be punished by, 
common action until the offender should have submitted to the 
common will. Kant, in his famous essay on perpetual peace— 
which was in 1795—laid down two definite articles of civil 
constitution for each State and the law of nations to be applied 
to the federation of free states, Kant asserting that nature 
brings about union not by awakening competitive forces, but 
through the equilibrium of these forces in active rivalry. This 
was but the acknowledgment of the theory of Aristotle saying: 
“Intimate union is achieved by common work for a beautiful 
cause.“ 

When Kant published his perpetual peace, Europe was in the 
third year of the Napoleonic wars. Nine years later, in 1804, 
the Czar Alexander first dispatched his representative Nikolai 
Navosiltsar on special mission to England to lay before Pitt the 
Czar’s scheme on the lines of a Christian republic for universal 
world’s peace. This was afterwards perverted into the doctrines 
of the Holy Alliance, The object of the league was the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe. This project failed, first in Italy 
(notwithstanding the approval of the King of Naples), because 
England, through her foreign minister, asserted her purpose 
to execute the principles of the Congress of Vienna. t 

Then followed the protocol of Troppan (1820). This was for 
a league of kings sent out to combat the proposed league of 
small nations for the support of republican form of govern- 
ment. Here our refiection brings us to note the advance of the 
idea of league government. We now recall the league of control 
of Egypt by France and England from 187€ to 1882—and that 
of the control of the Persian Provinces by England and Russia 
in 1907—and the Macedonian commission of 1908. These and 
each of them were governed by a joint court, whose members 
were named by the league—a joint military force under joint 
command and a joint board of administration in all civil affairs. 
Yet these leagues of peace for an oriental people who had become 
inane in the sloth of personal neglect of their human rights only. 
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followed doctrines of the sentimental statesmen philosophizing 
on this basis. A half century past Victor Hugo, writing beauti- 
fully, said: 


Dès a présent, dans nos misères 

Germe hymen des peuples frères. 

Volant sur nos sombres rameux. 

Comme un frelon que l'aube éveille 

Le progrès, ténébreuse abeille, 

z Fait du bonheur avec nos maux. 
Or, if I may be permitted to translate— 


Even now, in our desolation, the union of the brother nations is 
rminating, flying over our darksome state, like an insect awakened 
y the dawn. Progress, an obscure honeybee, transforms our misfor- 

tunes into good fortune. 

The Roman Empire preserved peace under the Cæsars by a 
league of provinces, so long as it served the people of these 
provinces. When the peoples were absorbed by an Emperor and 
became subject to his imperial edict, the provinces were brought 
to wars for the aggrandizement of conquest—just as was the 
history of the German federation when absorbed and disposed 
of by a Prussian Cæsar, the Kaiser. Interesting it must be 
for you to know that the German custom zollverein and the 
British and English postal union were patterned after the form 
of these Roman provincial leagues—modernized by English and 
German Christian civilization. In England since 1841 to 1918 
there have been 200 intergovernmental conferences, involv- 
ing all nationalites and all questions for regulation and adjudi- 
eation. It was after the order of these that the English repre- 
sentative at The Hague presented in 1897 and 1909 the project 
for a league of peace, the latter ratified by 35 votes and only 
5 opposing—Germany, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Roumania, 
and Turkey; sad has been the lot of each as a consequence of 
their views and principles opposing this policy of communal 
peace—yet this opposition in face of the enjoyed results of a 
league of peace by the States of Austria and of the small king- 
doms of Germany before confederation under military gov- 
ernment dictated by the Kaiser. 

We can now recur, Mr, President, to the support of the proposi- 
tion of President Wilson carried in the indorsement and cooper- 
ating approval of Lord Grey for the lords of England, Lord 
Curzon seconding. 

Mr. President, when the eminent Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Kertoge] gave us, on a day past, a contribution on this 
subject worthy indeed of him, as it was worthy of the place; 
while the eminent Senator from Minnesota was -presenting 
his views so attractively and insisting, as I understood him, that 
these eminent lords of England did not at that time see their 
way clear to suggest a final method, and did not give to the 
scheme their whole approval, but showed a spirit toward it, 
if it were impracticable, I asked the eminent Senator if it were 
not true that Lord Curzon, in that debate, did not specifically 
call attention to the fact that the success of the scheme would 
revolve around the mere fact of having the consent of all 
nations. The eminent Senator may recall such as being the 
basis of his theme, or, rather, what might be said to be the 
foundation of his view of what might or might not make suc- 
cess. 

Seeing the eminent Senator in the Chamber, I call his atten- 
tion to but an episode of that debate. Said Lord Curzon in his 
speech in the House of Lords, after other things which the emi- 
nent Senator has correctly quoted: 

However, it is essential that there shall be a 
among the nations. All the nations on earth must 
it to obtain the useful result. 

I think the eminent Senator will agree with me, therefore, 
that, of course, such would be essential. Otherwise we would 
have some nations staying out, and they would be charged with 
an inimical motive of remaining out—that is, of opposing the 
design. 

Mr. KELLOGG rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator wish to interrupt me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rontxsox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yleld to the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; if such is the desire of the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not understand, however, that Lord 
Curzon placed his objection to a supergovernment whose de- 
crees should be enforced by a military international force 
simply upon the position that all nations must agree to it. I 
understood him to state that it was his belief that such a scheme 
was not practicable. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, upon that matter of enforce- 
ment, I will reach it shortly, but I was at this time particularly 
interested in calling attention to a verification of the view I 
expressed to the Senator when he allowed me to interrupt him 
during the debate. I was then reciting my memory of those 
debates of Parliament, having previously studied them, and 


eneral agreement 
come parties to 
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since then having refreshed my mind to be sure that I was 
accurate, It is only to one point that I wish now to address 
myself in that connection, and that is the necessity of a con- 
currence of all nations with an object which will be seen in 
a moment very n to consider. I will reach later the 
point the eminent Senator has referred to and will, of course, 
reply to his suggestion, as it deserves notice. . 

Interesting to recall that after Lloyd George had given his 
approbation to the position of Wilson, Chancellor von Hertling, 
now deposed, broke from his Kaiser to proclaim his indorse- 
ment and his adoption of the poli¢y as the most promising for 
any hope of future cessation of world wars. Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Lord Bryce followed with their affirmance. Then 
Mr. Asquith, for Britain, and Baron Sonino, for Italy, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1918, each in their nation’s parliament, gave their 
adherence to the policy and their encouragement to the under- 
taking of this commendable design. Now, for America we recall 
that President Roosevelt in 1907 called The Hague conference 
to adopt a league of peace. In this he was just ahead of the 
newly regenerated Czar of Russia, Nicholas II. It was attended 
by representatives of 44 of the world’s then 57 States, double 
that of the first representation of the 1897 meeting, and for 
America the then Secretary of State, Mr. Root, said the work 
of the conference of 1897 made that of 1907 possible. Said he: 

The achievements of the two conferences justify the belief that the 
world has entered upon an orderly process through which, step by 
be there may be continual progress toward making the praetice of 
civilized nations conform to their peaceful professions. 

We now have the example of success of a league such as is 
sought in the leagues of arrangement of the British Empire, based 
on mutual reciprocity and contributing profit to each. Likewise 
in the Pan American Union of Southern and Central Americas. 
Formerly, as must be recalled, it was a monthly eruption for the 
Central American States or an annual event for the South 
American countries to war among themselves or against each 
other. Boundary questions or conflict of commercial interests 
had brought the peoples in strife with one another, to the event 
where the older nations solemnly charged these romantic sov- 
ereignties with inability for self-government. Now the inter- 
dependent relation balances all differences, and stimulating this 
disposition is pride in maintaining the high esteem of their 
central council, while the compensations from mutual conces- 
sions of advantages reward these lands for yielding up the 
privilege of personal insistence on claims and contentions here- 
tofore the incentive to conflict. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, the eminent sociologist of Britain, as was 
pointed out by the analytical résumé of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Watsu], has lately drawn attention to the compact 
between our States as an illustration of a successful league which 
he tenders as n parallel and precedent for a league of nations for 
the establishment of peace. The weakness in this illustration, so 
far as serving as complete parallel to the tasks and responsibili- 
ties involved in the creation of a world league of peace, is in the 
fact that as to the States we have a homogeneous people, the ex- 
ceptions being only the foreign nationalities which have not 
yet absorbed our American customs or adopted wholly the use 
of the American language. There are no conflicts for territory 
or boundaries as between the States. These have yielded 
to the Supreme Court of the United States as a tribunal of set- 
tlement for such, this being the method provided by our Constitu- 
tion and laws. Nevertheless, when one reflects upon the discord- 
ance of views when the federation of States was first established 
and revives to mind the bitterness to which this distraction 
reached, leading at length to the blood atonement between the 
States in the tragic Civil War, one is brought to note that it was 
only through the spirit of resignation to the concessions neces- 
sary for complete union that these States yielded their hostilities 
to harmonize in common object with a central authority and 
united general government. In all general respects the States 
of the American Union of the United States of America can be 
presented as a controlling parallel, inspiring to emulation those 
who would seek a basis for a league of nations to preserve peace 
and comity. - 

Now, Mr. President, we are met with an inner interrogation on 
the part of all hearers as to the method on which this league may, 
be formed and through what measures it may execute its object. 
Without assuming to speak the method which the convocation 
of world delegates may present, I offer that which to my mind 
is feasible and adaptable. I tender to the American thought 
the figure of a national convention of our great political parties 
assembled to name a President an Vice President. I summon 
to their mind the platform which is ever adopted. Also I 
recall to their consideration the ever-present contest for seats, 
presented to the committee termed “ committee on credentials.” 
By these illustrations I invite them to reflect upon the similar 
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branches of the convention to indicate the many -methods throughout all the affairs that might arise from any other 


adopted for any uses of such national gathering. 

We will assume that the invited States banded themselves 
into a league, had done nothing further than to agree to the 
league, and proceeded no further in execution than to become a 
party to the purpose. Each of these nations will send their 
delegates to the central point. When assembled they organize. 
This organization, by the method it may choose, selects first a 
certain number of delegates who would be the court having to 
do with the disputes between nations and between countries. 
These especial representatives will naturally present in them- 
selves forms of qualifications, particularly addressed to ability 
and experience needful to this particular branch of dispute. 
Then, next, these delegates to form a body constituted from the 
convention for the hearing and settlement of disputes between 
citizens of different countries as to claims involving commercial 
rights and shipping. This body would be made up of men of 
attainments fitted to this line of duty. A third constituted for 
the purpose of hearing and disposing of contentions within each 
State where the parties choose to submit the personal conflict, 
where they may agree to do so in view of the fact that the con- 
flict may be one growing out of race or religious disputations, 
which have long been the subject of honorable and conscientious 
dispute among many of our peoples of the earth. 

We now haye drawn in the three features that have heretofore 
disturbed nations and produced conflicts. The next step is 
that the whole body name the court of appeal in matters that 
shall be designated to a final tribunal made up from the conven- 
tion. This shall sit for the purpose of appeal upon all the 
questions upon which appeal is allowed. 

I propose that it is ever to be provided that in purely internal 
disputes in any country involving the mere form of government 
or matters of the claimed rights of citizens yielding allegiance 
to the constituted authorities within their government should 
never be the privilege of the tribunal nor ever be placed within 
the jurisdiction of this tribunal to enter upon or to have any su- 
pervision over in any wise whatever. This latter guaranty makes 
impossible that such matters as internal uprisings for the remedy 
of local hardships or change of form of governments from king- 
doms to revolutions or similar aspects could ever be within the 
jurisdiction of this court unless, as is herein provided, those who 
are parties to the conflict internally shall elect among themselves 
to submit the question to the tribunal and choose to accept the 
arbitration as the disposition. In no other instance is the tri- 
bunal to assume any jurisdiction of any nature whatsoever of the 
internal or the purely personal matters of any state or its people. 
One of the fundamental provisions of the constitution of this 
assemblage must give this guaranty. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator yield for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. LEWIS. Surely; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
what becomes of our territorial controversies. Take a State 
like the one in which I live, bordering upon Canada. Are we 
to pass over controversies arising between Canada and the 
State of Michigan to foreigners, for instance? Are we to be 
deprived of our voice in the Senate in protecting our State 
from incursions of that character? If so, we are deprived of a 
very great privilege and one that may become highly important 
to the States. 

Since I have been here we have had many controversies over 
territory with Canada and rights in our abutting waterways. 
We can not afford to pass such matters over to strangers. They 
are local and yet they are international under the classifica- 
tion described by the Senator from Illinois, and the power to 
deal with them here is important to the State and must be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, there is great pertinency in the 
observation of the Senator from Michigan. He is merely put- 
ting his finger on some of the difficulties, without which it 
would never have been necessary to discuss this proposal, so 
universally would it have been accepted. Of course, there are 
many opposing suggestions to be made, one of which, for exam- 
ple, is the one the Senator has made. It is one that shows a 
difficulty. I reply to him that if Michigan shall haye a dis- 
pute with Canada concerning her boundary, Michigan’s dispute 
is only that of a part of the United States, Canada as only a 
part of the British Empire. Such from both has been met 
before. When one of our Territories called Alaska contributed 
serious dispute to us in its dispute as to boundaries with Canada, 
it was then submitted to a tribunal made up of officials of the 
Governments of Britain and of the United States, and was dis- 
posed of in a finding and in a manner just as I have assumed to 
describe to the Senate—one that avoided conflict and cemented 
the bonds of peace. So it would apply in similar matters 


country represented by the league. 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose. , 

Mr. LEWIS, There is this to be said, that in any matter 
such as the Senator from Michigan alluded to I can not con- 
ceive our country not having a representative from Michigan 
when such dispute should arise from the State of Michigan. Nor 
could I conceive how Britain would fail to choose in that case 
some one in that league who knew all the conditions and, to 
use the Senator’s very appropriate words, the locus quo. There- 
fore I think that would solve the difficulty he has in mind. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me suggest to the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I suggest that under the rule of 
the Senate a representative of my State could insist to the very 
point of defeating any proposition that his State regarded as 
unfortunate or unfair in a controversy with our friends on the 
north. The Senator will recail that this Chamber. rejected 
the general arbitration treaty with Great Britain sent here by. 
President Taft providing that all justiciable questions should be 
solved by an international tribunal. I think that treaty was 
signed by Lord Bryce in behalf of Great Britain, and Lord 
Bryce himself had said that the American Senate was absolutely 
unnecessary in the consideration of international problems and 
ought not to have any power to effect treaties. That is a doc- 
trine so wide of the plan of the fathers of the Republic and so 
unwise in its effect upon our domestic independence, peace, and 
order that it seems to me anything calculated to delegate this 
controversy to a special select tribunal, losing touch with the 
local communities affected, would be very serious and would 
incur, as it ought to incur, great opposition. 

Mr. LEWIS. Before I reply to the Senator from Michigan I 
will yield to the Senator from Washington, who desires to in- 
terrogate me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I rose to interrupt the Senator at a 
point where he spoke of the settlement of the Alaskan boundary, 
dispute, a very appropriate instance of international dispute, 
which was settled without war between Great Britain and the 
United States, with satisfaction to both parties to the contro- 
versy. The Senator cited that in response to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Michigan as to a possible boundary dispute 
between Canada and the United States as matters in which 
Michigan was peculiarly interested. Since we were so success- 
ful in adjusting the Alaskan boundary dispute without war and 
have had actual experience as to the feasibility and success of 
the adjustment of a dispute in that way without a league of 
nations and the surrender of all the privileges and powers that 
would be necessary for the United States to surrender if it 
entered into a league of nations, what is the object and what the 
necessity of such a league in view of the ease with which these 
disputes can be settled without it? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, first replying te the Senator 
from Michigan, there is a great deal to be said in favor of the 
preservation of the right of the Senate and the representatives 
of the different States in this body to preserve their States 
according to the early theory upon which the Senate was con- 
structed; and it may be, as Lord Bryce said, and to which the 
Senator made an allusion, I think, that the Senate would have 
to give up some of its prerogatives if this plan should be carried 
out. I am compelled to answer the Senator from Michigan 
first by saying that to every measure of advantage there is a 
measure of disadvantage. In other words, to each governmental 
policy of profit in one direction mankind must suffer some policy, 
of loss in another. Here and there some individual will have 
to give up personal gain for the general good of any under- 
taking we devise for government. But this much I further reply 
to the Senator now—that his State, under the example he 
gave me, could lose nothing. The Senator here would still have 
a voice. Why? Because the person representing Michigan, 
whether it be a delegate appointed specifically or a member of 
the tribunal, would submit back again, of course, to this country 
his findings. 

Mr. President, the appeal from that is provided for in my 
system, It is an appeal to the final tribunal, If the eminent 
Senator feels that in the construction of any tribunal there 
would come no justice, then we must pause and refrain from 
the construction of any kind of a human tribunal. But I have 
provided an appeal-by a tribunal of revisory power to the trial 
branch of the league. Let us believe that in that plan that the 
Senate would have had in the exercise of the right of a Sen- 
ator to object to a treaty it would still retain to express its 
views as to the conclusions of the league. 
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Mr. President, I have never insisted, and can not of course 
now insist, that any proposed new plans for a future will not 
disclose somewhere some opposition to some system, if one 
is going to insist at the same time on all the systems of yester- 
day being preserved in all the inventions and reformations of 
the to-morrow. 

Now, the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] pro- 
pounds this question, which I would later reach, anyhow: It is 
that if the settlement between this country and Britain over 
the Alaska boundary could have been so effected without a 
league of nations, why have one? I answer: In that instance 
it was successful because of the neighborly relation between 
Canada and our country, and thus there was every incentive to 
peace, every stimulus to tranquillity and none whatever to 
conflict; also because of a common tongue, common relation- 
ship, and like institutions. But I would also answer my friend, 
How about when we went to war with Spain? Had we then 
had a tribunal which other nationalities could have assembled 
to which we could have submitted disputes such as we are 
now alluding to, will it be conceived that we might not have 
avoided that war? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I take the liberty of reminding the Senator 
from Washington also that the result of the system to which 
he alludes has not always been as happy as in the case of the 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary dispute. It will be recalled 
that the results of the Webster-Asburton treaty have never been 
accepted with any particular degree of satisfaction by a vast 
number of the people of this country, and that the controversy 
over the Nicaraguan Canal, to which the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
related, was not settled in a way that was at all satisfactory to 
the people of this country, if one is to judge from the repeated 
denunciations of it on this floor and the subsequent action of 
our Government. So we have not always been uniformly suc- 
cessful in getting what we wanted under the existing system, 
and we might, as a matter of course, not get all we wanted in 
case of the submission to some other plan that might be devised 
in place of it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Mon- 
tana for his pertinent contribution, particularly to the Nica- 
raguan matter, to which I was about to allude. He has ren- 
dered that unnecessary by the suggestion that has comprehended 
it entirely. 

Mr. President, I now come to the final feature that interests 
us all alike, the manner of the enforcement of the decree and 
judgment of this tribunal, assuming the tribunal to have been 
constituted after the manner to which I have alluded, and shall 
have been organized and performing the functions which I have 
described. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator takes up the important ques- 
tion of the manner of enforcing the decree of the international 
tribunal, whatever it is, let me ask the Senator does his scheme 
contemplate any encroachment upon what is known as the 
Monroe doctrine? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I will advise my friend that in 
a few moments I had expected to discuss that. 

Mr. BORAH. I am sorry I interrupted the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I weleome the interruption. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall be very glad to wait until the Senator 
reaches it. 

Mr. LEWIS. I had expected to make allusion to it later, 
unless the Senator prefers that I speak of it now. 

We now approach what method can be suggested as to the 
enforcement of the decrees of the assemblage. 

Each proceeding must be left to itself. The provision for en- 
forcing the decree must leave to the particular tribunal's dis- 
cretion and judgment steps most appropriate, under the par- 
ticular circumstances, to be adopted as the method of enforce- 
ment or penalty for disobedience. This is what is done in 
every equity proceeding in any courts of English and American 
jurisprudence. It is the principle prevailing as to the French 
courts, even as to criminal law. This is the doctrine as to juris- 
prudence prevailing in Holland and in Italy in all matters of 
civil nature, with the exception of suits for specific money 
damages under specific ferms of declared contract. One may 
see, therefore, that this is the best of all methods and most 
suitable to those countries enforcing our form of common law 
or the doctrines of the Napoleonic code or still clinging to the 
ancient doctrine of the civil law as propounded by Justinian 
and transmitted in the corpus juris civilius. 

Let it be recalled that in many instances a provision prohibit- 
ing for a certain length of time commercial intercourse with a 


foreign people, qualified or unlimited, or an appropriation of the 
customs to be applied to the damages suffered by the injured, 
or any form of money judgment to be paid, to be collected by 
the usual methods by which a money judgment is collected from 
one nation due to another, could be appropriate as judgment. 

As to the question of enforcing these judgments by army and 
navy, let it now be asserted by me that no judgment that is to be 
enforced by army or nayy will ever be enforced. Wherever 
armies are to be called in and war is to follow, this is an an- 
nouncement that the tribunal has failed and the purpose of it 
has fallen. The moment that any army is called in to execute 
a judgnient of the league, the armies of the country or the people 
who are being assailed must resent it, and their friends sympa- 
thizing with their cause or having similar contentions or similar 
claims which they may present against other nations will surely 
come to the rescue for their own preservation in the future, and 
we will be confronted with another hemispherical or semihemi- 
spherical warfare. If this court in its method is not sustained 
in its procedure by public opinion because of the rightfulness of 
the decrees, they can never be enforced. 

Mr. President, if a decree should be rendered which is so appar- 
ently unjust that it ought not to be enforced, no country would 
permit its armies or navies to attempt to enforce it; public opin- 
ion would not tolerate such. If it is a judgment that ought to 
be enforced, it is the public opinion of the day, enlightened by 
experiences from late events, which gives to it its force and 
enforcement. This disposition makes unnecessary the considera- 
tion by this league of nations of the question of the disarmament 
of armies and the dismantling of navies: That question of the 
limitation of navies and of armies is a matter to be left wholly 
to those nations which wish to league with each other as to 
that separate question, and these limitations should be based 
altogether upon the corresponding relations that the Govern- 
ments of the large navies bear to each other and to the world, 
as well as being guided by consideration of how far navies are 
essential auxiliaries and aids to commerce and how far the 
navies are aided by commercial auxiliaries. It must be seen that 
the question of limitations of navies turns rather upon the com- 
mercial relationships of countries to each other and to them- 
selves than to the matter of the military relation or the relation 
of conflicts over peoples or boundaries. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ilinois 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, E yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON, If the Senator believes in a scheme of inter- 
national scope, without any international force to enforce its 
decrees, and with the privilege of each nation maintaining as 
large an army as it shall see fit or as its legislative body may 
deem necessary under the conditions of that nation, then how 
is peace to be kept? 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Indiana has just anticipated 
me in a matter on which I am about to enter. 

I have therefore felt, sir, that instead of there being any provi- 
sion as to the general armies to be controlled by the league I 
would adopt the following scheme and would propose it, and I 
now answer the Senator from Indiana: That if armies of any 
kind shall ever be found necessary and accepted by us as nec- 
essary, I would propose that when this tribunal has been created 
and any judgment reached on any controversy, I would leave it 
to that tribunal to decide in each case what kind of process or 
verdict would be fitting to the peculiar grievance before it which 
was then remedied. In each instance where it was necessary to 
pass a judgment, whether it should be the ostracism from com- 
mercial privileges of one, the levying of a penalty of money upon 
another, a judgment as to boundary lines or the taking of prop- 
erty as to a third, or the enforcement of peace against one who 
threatens to assail another by a force necessary to do so, I 
would in each instance leave it to the tribunal to be the judge, 
Then, sir, when it was adjudged, the popular opinion of those 
nations, with their representatives being a part of the tribunal, 
would maintain it. I would not lay down, if Senators may 
understand me, a general doctrine applicable to all circum- 
stances. I would permit, sir, in each case the privilege of such 
a judgment as fitted the case that would call for it, and the 
amount of force then and there that would be essential. 

Mr. WATSON rose. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Enforce it how? The Senator said that there 
should be no international army, no international navy. It is 
proposed to have a court without the power to enforce its de- 
crees. How is a decree to be enforced? 

Mr. LEWIS. No. The Senator must not assume that I said 
“without power to enforce its decrees.” What I said was that 
I would make no provision granting such a league the power td 
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maintain an international army for the purpose of enforcing its 
decrees. ; 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. That is the question I am asking 
the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator from Indiana that, in- 
stead of maintaining general armies for that purpose, I would 
vest them with the power of invoking as to each judgment, as 
the particular circumstance may demand, a force which would 
be sufficient in order to execute the judgment. Then I would 
yest in them the power to call upon such nations as then were 
the subjects of their jurisdiction for such contributions of the 
kind and form of force as in their judgment was then essential. 

Mr. WATSON. I think I am somewhat dull of apprehension, 
but 

Mr. LEWIS. No; it is not an easy question. 

Mr. WATSON. But I can not understand how we are to have 
an international court without having an international army 
or an international navy to back up and enforce its decrees. 
Here are two nations, under the scheme as I understand it— 
and if I am in error the Senator will inform me—and under the 
Senator’s scheme cach nation is to be permitted to maintain an 
army as large as the legislative body of that nation may see fit 
to maintain, and there is to be no effort at disarmament, as I 
understand, by this international body, for I understood the 
Senator to say that he was not in favor of having an interna- 
tional body interfere with the domestie affairs of any nation 
so as to say how large an army it should maintain, but that It 
should rest exclusively with the legislative body as to how 
large an army such a nation should maintain. With each nation 
maintaining just as large an army as it wants to maintain and 
with an international court to announce decrees, and yet with 
no international army or navy to enforce such decrees, and with 
every nation having just as large an army as it wants, how in 
the world does the Senator propose to enforce peace under those 
conditions? The powers the Senator describes, it seems to me— 
and the Senator will understand that I mean it in no offensive 
sense to him—are somewhat nebulous and misty, and I do not 
see how two nations armed to the teeth could be prevented from 
plunging into war long before this international court of the kind 
the Senator describes could even begin to enforce its decree to 
prevent war. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the deductions of the Senator 
from Indiana from my argument are, of course, his; but the 
placing in my mouth statements which I assure him are quite 
apart from what I said I can not accept. 

Mr. WATSON. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. LEWIS. I realize they are misconstructions purely. I 
have never said that I was not in favor of an international 
tribunal placing a limitation upon armies and navies. I said 
that this particular league for the enforcement of peace should 
not be the one that should have vested in it the power of en- 
forcing such agreement respecting these limitations, but that 
such subject should be submitted to a tribunal made up of 
nations of equal proportions who have navies and armies of 
fairly equal size. 

Let me be specific, then. I should decline to give Nicaraugua 
and Haiti the judgment as to what should be the navy of 
Britain and of the United States, but I do recognize that Britain 
and also Germany—if she were in her former state in the 
pristine power of her navy—lItaly, France, Japan, and the 
United States would then be fit equals in any court as between 
themselves to settle the question as to their navies. That is 
what I meant; that is, in this tribunal one must understand that 
if each nation has a single vote—if the big nations have a 
single vote and the small nations have a single vote—15 little 
nations would outvote the only 5 nations that have any navy 
at all, and would remove from them any expression of policy 
in naval matters when the lesser nations themselves might have 
no nuvy nor need of any whatever to be involved in the dispute. 
That is what I meant, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. Pardon me, but there is one other feature now 
as to which I desire to reply to my able friend from Indiana. 

My able friend from Indiana misapprehends the theme. I say 
there must be power to enforce the judgment of such a court, 
but I deny that it is necessary that this league shall have the 
power of itself to maintain an international army; to the con- 
trary, that it shall have power to make its decrees, and then, 
when necessary, to invoke of the countries which may have an 
army and navy, after they had settled upon the limitations, 
such power from them and such numbers from them and such 
force from them as would be necessary to enforce the judgment. 
The difference between my friend and myself is that I do not 
hold it essential that this league should maintain a standing 
international army, constituted in its entirety as such, but that 
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from the armies or the navies of the different countries there 
may ever be drawn when the nations consent sufficient force 
whenever force shall be essential. 

Mr. WATSON. Now, will my friend permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. I Shall yield next to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. . 

Mr. WATSON. How would such an arrangement as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois proposes have prevented the war out of which 
we have just emerged? 

The nations in Europe under his arrangement having as large 
an army as each nation wanted, when the difficulty began be- 
tween two nations, long before his league, without power to 
enforce its decrees, could get into action German troops would 
have been on their way through Belgium and down to France. 
If he had called on the other nations to withstand the on- 
slaught of the Germans he would have called on no more nations 
than finally were arrayed against her, and the war would have 
been on with all its horrors and consequences. In other words, 
what I am trying to get at is that I do not see how the Senator 
is going to have the kind of scheme which he proposes—and to 
which I am opposed—without having behind it international 
force enough to enforce its decrees. In fact, the very title of 
the bill which, as I understand, the Senator from Illinois is 
espousing, is one providing for a league to enforce peace. How 
are you going to enforce peace without force? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have tried to make my posi- 
tion plain, and I shall again attempt to do so. In the first 
place, sir, if this league were now constituted and given the com- 
plete sway for which the bill calls and Germany should attempt 
such a war as she has waged, we would have to call the very 
force to which the Senator alludes. But, Mr. President, what 
I wish to impress upon the Senator is this: Whenever a decree 
is issued by a court in Indiana giving a man property under a 
writ of ejectment, it is assumed that the sheriff will deliver 
him the property; but if, sir, the conditions were such that a 
posse of citizens should meet the process server and seek to 
obstruct the judgment, what would the court do? It would 
promptly give enough assistance of local force to that sheriff to 
enable him to carry out its order; and if, then, riot followed and 
it was necessary to call out the State guard, following in aid of 
the posse comitatus, that would follow. Then if the condi- 
tion grew so menacing that the national Army had to be invoked, 
that would follow. That is the policy that would be followed 
by a United States court; that is the procedure that would be 
followed in the case of every court we have in civilization. 
Then, if my theory be at all practicable, this is the way it would 
operate: Instead of creating an international army that stands 
constantly on guard, drawn from different members of the 
league, we would have the power vested in the tribunal, accord- 
ing to its particular judgment, to put force behind it to exe- 
cute it. 

Then if that is met by force, I may say to the Senator, the 
kind of force which leads the judgment to oppose it is the only 
other thing that can commend itself to the mind of the court— 
a form of force that shall overcome the opposition. Is it pos- 
sible that it will be contended that a court is to be constituted, 
backed by an army of vast numbers and a navy, which shall at 
once be invoked as the whole of the army and navy for the en- 
forcement of a judgment before the slightest opposition arises, 
and which, if it should arise, would be so insignificant and 
meager that the very smallest force might cause it to be sub- 
dued? It is for that reason, Mr. President, that I can not 
adopt the theory. I hold that it is not at all an essential ele- 
ment of the scheme that there should absolutely exist under the 
jurisdiction of the league one great combined international 
army as an existing organization. I oppose such. 

My able friend overlooks the fact that I have said that I 
not only thought there should be a limitation upon armaments 
and upon navies, but he will recall that I said I wanted that 
question submitted to a tribunal particularly called, an adjunct 
to or an auxiliary of the peace league, for that very object; not, 
as my eminent friend would assume, that I would have every 
country bave as large an army as it chooses. 

Mr. WATSON rose, 

Mr. LEWIS, I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, in what respect does the Sena- 
tor’s plan differ from the one that has been in existence for 
some time voluntarily—I refer to The Hague tribunal—where 
the representatives of a great many nations gathered—I do not 
know how many, but I think possibly 

Mr. LEWIS. Forty-five out of fifty-seven. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; and where they came to certain agree- 
ments, and where they were rapidly approaching, as we were 
led to believe, a stage where they were to agree to partial dis- 
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armament, at any rate, and perhaps to an international court 
or a tribunal of some kind that would be clothed with authority 
to try all justiciable cases and perhaps in some way to enforce 
its decrees, at least by moral suasion, if not by force. In what 
real respect does the Senator’s scheme differ from that? 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator was probably not here at the time, 
but I alluded to The Hague tribunal, and called attention 

Mr. WATSON. I was called out of the Chamber. I desired 
to hear the Senator all the way through. 

Mr. LEWIS. I called attention to how very parallel the: pro- 
posal then presented was to that which is now presented, with 
the single exception that there was no public opinion behind it 
on the part of all of the agreeing nations such as we now have. 
I said in that connection, and now answer the Senator, which 
is to the point of his inquiry, that there was a lack of any 
method for the execution of its judgments, and there it was 
weak. My method, I answer, should it be accepted along the 
lines of that which is projected here, would provide for such a 
tribunal as could enforce its judgments, and I have presented 
the theory of how that foree could be invoked and utilized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am greatly interested in what the Sen- 
ator is so well portraying to the Senate; it is a most interesting 
subject; and surely the Senator is presenting his views splen- 
didly ; but at the same time there is just one feature of it in 
regard to which I should like to have the Senator’s opinion. Is 
the scheme that is presented by the Senator to take away any of 
the sovereignty of the United States; and if so, in what partieu- 
lar would its sovereignty be interfered with? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I take it the Senator’s question 
is one that has to linger constantly in the mind when we contem- 
plate any of these arrangements. I must say to the able Senator 
that a certain form of our sovereignty is always yielded any 
time we agree to any kind of arbitration with any other country; 
otherwise the agreement would be, of course, of no validity and 
of no utility. I have to answer by saying: Yes, a form of 
sovereignty such as the settlement of our own questions. among 
our States by the United States Court would be slightly 
abandoned, proportionately limited, and to some degree sur- 
rendered to the main tribunal at large, but we can not avoid 
that. I must say that the question submitted by the Senator 
from Tennessee will often confront us as we proceed as a very 
serious obstruction, particularly to those who feel that no part 
of any sovereignty of our country under any circumstances ought 
to be yielded in any particle or at any time whatever for any- 
thing. 

Now, Mr. President, in connection with this matter of the 
enforcement of judgments, there is one thought I must bring to 
the attention of the body. Senators, I am of the judgment that, 
if public opinion has not now been educated by the events: which 
have been transpiring through the earth of late to where it can 
accept judgments of this kind without revolting and using force 
to obstruct them, we have again learned nothing from the sad 
tragedy that has been placed before our eyes and recorded itself 
in the blood and wails of 20,000,000 human beings. 

As to armies—the volume, size, or limitation—each question 
has to be determined by the relation the country may bear to 
its immediate neighbor, the feeling existing between them, and 
more ly to what may be essential to maintain peace 
within the States im the matter ef their internal difficulties. 
Therefore, it must be seen that not until the attempt to invoke 
the army or navy arises does this tribunal, to which we are 
alluding, enter upon its offices or need to be invoked, 

This disclosure of method brings us at ence to the only real 
process which can execute the judgments. It is the sense of 
right educated in the modern thought and directed from the 
cultivated sense of justice which the growth of civilization has 
impressed: upon man. In the final analysis, it is the feeling of 
the individual ef his duty to man and the sense of his own 
heart as to its obligation to its fellow man and te the religion 
which he professes in his responsibility to that whieh is God. 
This comprehension of what is the basis of a true composi- 
tion of the conflicts of men in nations, and the fair adjustment 
of nations flowing from the conflicts of men, was expressed by 
Cardinal Fleury when the Projet de paiæ perpétuelle of the 
Abbe de St. Pierre was submitted. Cardinal Fleury exclaimed: 

Admirable, save for one omission. I find no provision for sending 
missionaries to convert the heart of princes, 

Thus, we must see that all of the result turns upon the heart 
as it is regenerated, and upon that improved public opinion 
which senses now for the first time in civilization the duty of re- 
specting the right of its fellows and the knowledge that it will 
suffer the scorn of men and the contumely of generations if it 
denies these rights or assails them to their destruction, 


Here I impress upon all mankind the thought that it was 
not only armies and navies which won the war against Germany. 
It was the public opinion of the world. It was not alone cannon 
and sword ; it was the indignation of Christianity and the aroused 
universal hostility of refined and improved mankind. These were 
so shocked at the atrocities and the blood brutalities of Prussia 
and her allies that they rose from every quarter of the earth to 
explode their resentment. It was this spirit that disheartened 
Prussia, weakened Germany, revived the allies, strengthened the 
heart and purpose of the opponents of Germany; and in the con- 
sciousness that they were right and in the knowledge as ex- 
pressed from every quarter of the earth that. Germany was 
wrong those who contested against Germany found their 
inspiration and their support, but, above all, their encouragement 
and approval, and from this obtained their spirit to conquer. 

Let it be now known that had part of the world believed that 
Germany was right in whatever were her reasons for the war, 
and another part believed with the allies, the wa: would have 
been continuing to-day with well-matehed sides and the result 
in doubt, It was the public opinion of Christendom which ended 
the war. It is that same public opinion that will preserve 
peace, and if we have not in this agency the assurance of the 
future peace of the world, all leagues will be useless in their 
formation, deceiving in their profession, and a failure in their 
undertaking. i 


However, it is necessary to organize the expression of this 
opinion and the league organizes it into execution and expresses 
it in a single voice, and through that method the result desired 
1 by methods of men it can ever be obtained. 

now advance to the objections urged. I note particularly 
these expressed by the junior Senator from Missouri, Mr. REED, 
and the junior Senator from Washington, Mr. POINDEXTER, 
voicing that that has often been expressed in lesser weight 
from many quarters. First, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rep], the commanding genius of the opposition on this side of 
the Chamber, asserts that the policy runs counter te the advice 
of the sage fathers, particularly that expressed by Hamilton, 
Jefferson, and Madison, reserved in their composite wisdom, con- 
tributing to George Washington in what he adopted and gave 
to the world as his “farewell address.” This is also insisted 
upon by the master voice of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], the leader of the opposition on the Republican side of 
the Chamber. I would have it known that none more than I 
respect this wisdom, born of experience as well as of compre- 
hension. I recall the sacred admonition of the prophet to the 
sons, saying: “Remove not the ancient landmarks that thy 
fathers have set.” But I wish to bring to the attention of those 
interested that these landmarks were set as to one condition 
that has no existence now and were to guide circumstances that 
in no wise enter into the present plan nor in any wise are com- 
prehended in the design. 

First let us make clear the statement of Washington asagainst 
entangling alliances and the effect of the allied friendship, with 
one awakening the jealousy from the other, of any foreign 
nation: 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peaca 
and harmony with all. 

Nothing is more essential than that permanent, inveterate antipa- 
thies a st particular nations and passionate attachment for others 
should be excluded; and that in place of them just and amicable feel- 
ings toward al} should be cultivated. The nation which indulges toward 
another habitua! hatred, er an habitual fondness, Is in some de; a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or its affection, either of which is 
sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its interest. i 

The great rule of conduct for us im regard to foreign nations is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little political 
connection as possible. i 

Europe has a set of mary interest, which to us have none, or a 
very remote relation. ence she must be engaged in frequent con- 
troversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
eerns,... Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. Why the advantages of 
so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign 
ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any part 
of Europe, en aog e our peace and prosperity in the tolls of European 
ambition, rivelship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world.. . Taking care always to keep our= 
selves, by suitable establishments, on a respectably defensive posture, 
we NN sufely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies, , 

Here, it will be observed, that which Washington opposed was 
a thing which no man in America I now know urges. He op- 
posed our country entering an alliance with any one country of 
Europe in opposition to some other country in Europe. This 
would awaken the jealousies of the one and might not be offset 
by the advantage to the other, but in the final would lead us te 
where we had violated the object of the admonition to avoid 
favoritism. Above all else the admonition was to avoid political 
connection with any of the European countries. Here we take 
for consideration the distance that then existed between us and 
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Europe or the smallness of our size in comparison to European 
lands. We will put aside the consideration that in those days 
none were dependent upon us—that in these days all are. We 
will forego the reflection of the weakness we then endured and 
the great strength which we now enjoy, and we will treat the sub- 
ject as though there had been no change in the geographical, 
political, commercial, or military strengths of our land. We 
will note that in the proposed plan no nation is omitted. Every 
nation is invited and each upon exact equality, and to all the 
equal opportunity of method in the arrangement of the court or 
tribunal also in the enjoyment of its advantages, and in the 
suffering of its judgments. It will be seen that the proposed 
purpose avoids the dangers suggested by Washington as to the 
particular matters related by him and serves to obey the invoca- 
tion of Washington as to these very lands and people whose 
friendships were to be desired or whose animosities were justly 
te be avoided, for in the very same address he says: 

Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations are recommended 
by policy. humanity, and interest. But even our commercial policy 
should hold an equal and impartial hand, neither seeking nor grant- 
ing exclusive favors or preferences. 

It must be Clearly observed that we neither violate the admo- 
nition of Washington nor by our method run into any of the 
dangers which he feared. 

Now, the Senator from Missouri, the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Sur, and Mr. POINDEXTER, from Washington, as is urged 
in other places, say that treaties with separate countries could 
effect the same purpose. I reply that the moment we con- 
cede that we can make a treaty to the same purpose, we admit 
the justice of entering into the arrangement. We also admit 
its practicability and its compensations, or it would be folly to 
ask that we deal in treaties if we can not get by treaties with 
individual nations the same result we expect by an arrangement 
with the combined nations. The difference is this, that with 
treaties with each nation our relation is between ourselves and 
that particular nation, but which obtains nothing from the other 
nations as a consequence or compensation for the arrangement 


In the individual treaty. Other nations are under no obliga- 


tion to enforce upon any foreign country having a separate 
treaty with us the compliance with the provisions of the treaty. 
‘To the contrary, it may be to the advantage of the foreign 
country to serve some interest of its own that our treaty be vio- 
lated, and the violation be encouraged for the advantages that 
might come to some single foreign nation, such as granting 
favoritism and preference in certain matters of trade to a for- 
eign nation that may have a large trade with the particular other 
foreign nation that wishes to avoid obligation to us. 

Then the interdependence of one with the other and upon the 
other and the mutual obligations, all growing out of the same 
promises, the same assurances, the same purpose, the same bene- 
fits, give assurance of a general aid of all nations in the com- 
pact for the enforcement by any nation—such becomes an in- 
ducement to coerce any vation into obedience which would as- 
sume to disobey. In this way the purpose is constantly before 


every nation of self-preservation as well as self-compensation | 


and national security. 

I do not wish to say anything in this argument, or anywhere, 
that shall weaken the hopes of those who advocate this system 
in its entirety; but, Senators, I want you to know that I would 
be unfair to myself here in my place if I did not speak all the 
thoughts I have bearing heavily on this theme, since you have 
indylged me to such an extent as you have. 

Mr. President, I now revive to recollection the last interroga- 
tory of my distinguished and beloved friend, the Senator from 
Idaho IMr. Boran]. 

Now, I have set forth many of the advantages of the scheme. 
I wish now to express my only concern as to possible disadvan- 
tages. My fears are not that the league will fail. My fear is 
founded on its success. I mean that I have more to fear from its 
success than I have from its failure. If it fails we are but re- 
stored to ourselves in the security of our isolation and in the pro- 
tection of our present strengths, and this has been proven where 
it can not be questioned in this hour by any source, however prej- 
udiced in national pride or darkened in the ignorance of events. 
I express my fear to be that when the league has succeeded and 
any dispute or demand touching my country has been decided in 
my favor and I enjoy its results, that a claim from other coun- 
tries of a reciprocity from our country based on demands which 
may run wholly counter to some of the fixed cardinal policies of 
the Government might exact so much that if yielded to could 
weaken the future link with the future years, however much it 
strengthen us with the present. If denied, it places us in the 
position where bad faith or hypocrisy could be charged to us 
as the inaugurator of the movement which we professed to be 
for universal concord and world harmony. 


I now specify. In Asia, Japan, taking China in her guar- 
dianship, will demand of Britain and France to demand of us 
in her favor, as a faithful ally, the abolishment of the policy, 
of exclusion of the Asiatic from our citizenship; and if these 
European allies decline, they become the victims of Japan’s 
natural discrimination in trade and of her opposition to these 
nations longer holding spheres in the Asiatie land. If they 
consent and prevail successfully on us, promptly they will 
exact of Japan and her associates to command of us the taking 
down the bars of obstruction to Europe in South and Central 
America, called the Monroe doctrine. From all these our to- 
morrows are filled with perils and our to-days with a warning. 

Then, sirs, is that other—the freedom of the seas—— 

VOICES oF SENATORS. What do you mean by your expression 
of “freedom of the seas”? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senators: I mean that were I per- 
mitted the voice for America in the light of my convictions I 
would demand that all ports of all seas and all lanes of all 
oceans be open to the United States to the same extent as is 
enjoyed by the nation upon that sea or ocean to her own people, 
so long as we grant similar privileges to these nations in our 
ports and our seas, I would go even further. In the light of late 
events and their result and of our contribution to them, I would 
exact of Britain in the Suez Canal and of France in the Mediter- 
ranean the privileges in these waters to the same extent we are 
granting these nations in our Panama Canal and in Manila Bay, 
In making these demands we will run counter to a long self- 
serving policy of each of these lands and of their adjunct nations. 
We will be asking a surrender or division of benefits long held 
as a commercial preservation by these nations as against world 
competition. From these problems I recite and these demands 
we must present, confusion, maybe embarrassment, can follow, 
indeed friction, and as its ever offspring, conflict, of some nature. 

I may not live to see the development of this anticipated 
danger and it may never arise. On the other hand, there are 
those in my country who feel that if these dangers which I 
apprehend should arise, that the conceding the demands which 
may be sought to avoid these dangers would be small in their 
loss compared to the great gains which through all the time 
proceeding we would enjoy from the policy inaugurated and 
established by this league. As to that, I must submit it to the 
consideration of men who weigh their to-day's action by the 
measure of their hopes or fears of the to-morrow’s. I leave 
the suggestion of the dangers and embarrassments or of the 
success and advantages of the league, that it may not be thought 
that I disown or ignore them. 

I express unhesitatingly here that other fear which, were I to 
suppress it, I would be guilty of injustice to those who honor 
me with an audience, as well as to my own sentiments that con- 
stantly urge for expression. With the present allies we will 
have no difficulty in reaching agreements to execute the best 
objects that the leaders of the present generations of these 
allies assume to be for the welfare or the general interests of the 
world; but after these agreements have been entered into and 
we come to execute them and the execution will disclose some loss 
in commercial prestige to one, some disadvantage in political 
position to another, some prospect of the diminution of prestige 
in some subject matter to a third, then will come the claim 
that the compact made by their forerunners was not intended to 
mean the thing which in its letter and recital it appears to. 
Then will arise, even as between ourselves and those called 
allies, frictions. From these frictions disputes; from these dis- 
putes conflicts; and in these conflicts we will be as Hamlet in 
the description of the after sleep, saying: “ What dreams will 
come we know not.” 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President I 

Mr. LEWIS. I now for a moment yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. I have, however, something else on the same line. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I just wish to ask this question, which is 
zog a little further than the Senator has already expressed his 
fear. 

Suppose the international court determined that the Monroe 
doctrine should be abrogated, and suppose the political party, 
then in power in this country should permit the decree of the 
court to be carried out so far as it was possible to do so, and 
suppose then that at the next ensuing election that question 
became the great burning political issue in this country, and 
the people of this country by vote selected a President and a 
Senate and a House in favor of maintaining the Monroe doc- 
trine after the court had decided it. Would not that put us 
in a position where we would have to fight for it? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator from Tennessee that if, 
after we had accepted such a court, the nations of the world 
had adhered to our theory, and we had entered upon it, our 


country then should have an election and elect Representatives 
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disposed to repeal it, there is no power in the world that could 
prevent it. Now, sir, whether other nations, when they sought 
to have us abide by a decree that our people had repealed, 
would then visit war upon us is a matter as to which I can not 
say ; but I must concede the right of the sovereignty of the people 
to repeal the tribunal, so far as it affects them, if they should 
choose Representatives who would not obey it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. 

Mr, LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not rise, as I do sometimes, 
and perhaps others, for the sake of controversial discussion, 
but to get the Senator’s views on one or two matters in a con- 
crete form. 

I want to ask this question: Would the Senator be willing 
to enter into any league of nations or international agreement 
by which we would bind ourselves to submit the Monroe doctrine 
to any tribunal? Would the Senator be willing to do that? 

Mr. LEWIS. I have just said, and I hoped by that to make 
clear, that so far as I am concerned, if left to me individually, 
I would put a limit upon the jurisdiction of this tribunal called 
a league of nations. Before the Senator came in I gave some 
limitation of that jurisdiction as to an army or a navy, and 
if the Senator asks me personally I will say that I would not 
submit the Monroe doctrine to that tribunal, nor to any other 
tribunal, to decide as to whether or not America shall no 
longer adhere to it. But one tribunal will I submit that to— 
America! 

Mr. REED. Very well. I thank the Senator. 
manly, straightforward, American statement. 

Mr. LEWIS. What other would my dear friend from Mis- 
souri expect from me? 

Mr. REED. I would not expect anything but a manly state- 
ment, but I have known the Senator to make many statements 
that were not quite so clear as that when we were having a 
controversy on the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Sometimes one avoids a rock ahead of him, or 
endeavors so to do, as against those who may lurk around it. 

Mr. REED. This is too serious a matter for us for a moment 
to seek to avoid or to cover up. 

Mr. LEWIS. Correct you are. 

Mr. REED. The Senator will not submit the Monroe doctrine 
to this court, and I can state his reason, if he has not done so, 
because I know what his reason must be. He regards it as a 
doctrine vital to America. Would the Senator be willing to sub- 
mit to this tribunal any other vital right of America? 

Mr. LEWIS. ‘That opens a question as to what is meant by 
“ vital.” 

Mr. REED. No; but I mean a matter that is vital. 
not discuss what is vital, but a matter that is vital. 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; I would say there are some things that 
might be vital and yet not vital to such an extent that they 
could not be submitted with confidence. Many things that 
would be vital ought to be submitted, because it is what is 
vital oftentimes that leads us to war. I answer, yes; there 
are many vital things which I would submit to the tribunal. 

Mr. REED. I think we shall have to define “ vital.” I un- 
derstand a thing to be vital only when it would involve the 
life of the Republic. 

Mr. LEWIS. And I answer that clearly in this way, that 
war would involve the life of the Republic. If the force were 
superior to ours, it might involve wholly the life of our people. 
If the tribunal were constituted to avoid such war and such vital 
prospect and danger, I would submit it to the tribunal. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator is not pursuing now that 
broad path of plain statement that I had hoped we had entered 
upon. 

Mr. LEWIS. That depends upon how the Senator views the 
reply. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to have any misunderstanding 
about terms. Of course, you can imagine a condition where we 
might have to submit anything to save our lives. We might 
be forced to do it by war conditions, just as Germany, in 
order to save herself from utter annihilation, is now submitting 
to a most ignominious set of conditions—not half so ignominious 
as L wish they were, but I am not going to complain about that. 

When I speak of the submission of vital matters, I mean this: 
Would the Senator be willing to bind the United States now to 
submit matters that are vital? I do not mean if war comes 
on and we have to do a thing; but is the Senator willing to sub- 
mit any of the vital interests of this Nation to a tribunal the 
majority of whose members may be non-Americans? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will answer the Senator and say that had he 
been here earlier he would have understood that I compre- 
hended that by saying that the jurisdiction of the tribunal should 
be defined, and in defining the jurisdiction of the tribunal it 


That is a 


We do 


would inyolve only those matters which could preserye peace. 
I answer the Senator, yes; I would submit to a tribunal made 
up in the form that we suggest matters vitul to the country, 
because it would be within the limitations of the jurisdiction 
that had previously been made as the constitution of the tribunal. 

Mr. REED. That is to say, the Senator, then, is willing to 
set up a court the majority of which are foreigners, and to 
that court submit matters which, if decided against us, may 
mean the death of this Republic? 

Mr. LEWIS. No; such an assertion was never made by 
mo nor such conclusions by the Senator justified. To the con- 

rary. 

Mr. REED. Then what did the Senator mean? 

Mr. LEWIS. I said the thing I meant—that that which in- 
volved the life of this Republic was not a matter that could be 
in itself comprehended within the jurisdiction of the league, 
save as avoiding war. 

Mr. REED. Then the Senator and I agree. 

Mr. LEWIS. I think we do. I do not think there is any real 
difference between us when we really understand each other’s 
position, This, howeyer, I should like to have the Senator 
understand : 

I see a danger, an ever-recurring danger, from the fact that 
a majority of the court is constituted of members from coun- 
tries other than our own. I gave an illustration awhile ago 
respecting an attempt to make us dismantle our Navy or our 
Army. I pointed out that Nicaragua, Haiti, or smaller coun- 
tries each would have a vote, and that for them to have the 
right to pass upon the question of what navy Britain, or Italy, or 
Japan, or my country should maintain would put each in a very 
serious position of minority. I say to the Senator, that he may 
understand my position, that I can not deny the right of for- 
eign nations to decide the ordinary questions we have put into 
their jurisdiction by the constitution of this tribunal while I 
am asking them to decide against their countries and in behalf 
of my own country one that involves their ordinary situations 
and their interests. A 

Mr. REED. Exactly. The Senator is possessed of such won- 
derful powers of expression that it is difficult to keep right on 
the cold, hard rock that I am trying to get his feet on, so that 
we will understand and the country will understand. I do not 
say that in criticism; I say it in compliment. Now, the Senator 
has said he would not submit the Monroe doctrine, and the 
Senator has said he would not submit a doctrine vital to this 
Nation, except when we were in a position where we had to 
submit it in order to avoid a war and we had to choose between 
the destruction of war and the destruction of a bad decision. 
That is the equivalent of the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I beg my friend’s pardon. I meant to say 
this: I assure the Senator that what I literally said was that 
I would submit vital matters to the court, except those ques- 
tions that involved the whole life of my Nation. 

Mr. REED. Very well. The trouble is the Senator and I do 
not understand “ vital” in the same way. 

Mr. LEWIS. Possibly. 

Mr. REED. The Senator seems to treat the word “ vital” as 
meaning important.“ I treat the word “ vital” as embracing 
the idea of life and death. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then I would not submit it. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Now, of course the matter of what is 
vital is a matter of our opinion. Other nations would disagree 
upon that proposition. We would say that certain things were ` 
vital, and withhold them. If we withhold the Monroe doctrine, 
and if we withhold from this tribunal everything which we 
regard as vital, then would not we be obliged to concede a re- 
ciprocal right to all other nations? That is to say, they would 
be permitted to withhold from the league of nations or from 
the decision of the court those things which were vital to them, 
would they not? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator's question by saying that 
clearly that is true in every litigation that is ever submitted to 
any court. I say to my able friend, the moment that you submit 
a matter to a court you submit to the court the decision of a 
thing very vital to yourself. When the States have a matter 
within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, made up of foreign members, it may be, none of them 
from the States of the litigation, they submit a thing vital to 
them. The Senator is correct in saying that our difference lies 
in what, in each instance, would be regarded sufficiently vital 
to be within the exception. 

Mr. REED. That is a good deal like saying “sufficiently 
round.” A thing is vital or it is not. I am talking about vital 
matters, not important matters, 
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Now, then, the question I want to get answered—and then I 
have one more, and then I am through—is this: The Senator 
would withhold from this court matters vital to America? 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I must again say to the Senator that he 
quotes me contrary to what I have said. I would not withhold 
from this court that which is vital to America. I would vest in 
this court that which is vital to America, but not a thing that is 
vital to the extent of involving its life. 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, a thing that is vital must involve the 
life. Weare going back now to that same definition. 

Mr. LEWIS. I want to keep the Recorp straight. The Sena- 
tor has a different version of the word “vital” than I have. 

Mr. REED. When a thing is vital, it is something that has 
to do with life, and that is the sense in which I am using it. I 
am not using it in the sense of “ important.” 

Mr. LEWIS. Let me ask the Senator, Does he want to be 
understood now when he uses the word “ vital” as meaning a 
matter that really is one upon which the yery life or death of the 
Nation would turn? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. LEWIS. ‘Then hereafter we understand each other. 

Mr. REED. Yes; or so important to the Nation that it might 
amount to its practical destruction. Now, if we withhold mat- 
ters which we regard as vital to us, would not all other nations 
have a reciprocal right; namely, would not they be entitled to 
withhold matters vital to them? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator again—that brings us 
back to the position which heretofore I have explained on the 
floor—that the constitution of this tribunal defines what par- 
ticular matters it would have in its jurisdiction, and there we 
would settle that particular question. Now, if we never agree 
as to what things it should take jurisdiction of, then the league 
will never come into formation. If we do agree in a manner 
by which things such as the Senator refers to are excluded we 
will not have the question with us. 

Mr. REED. But the Senator and I ought not to misunder- 
stand each other about that. I am talking about forming this 
league, and in the process of the formation we are going to 
agree what kind of questions are to be submitted. 

Mr. LEWIS. Correct. 

Mr. REED. Now, at that time it is proposed by the Senator, 
as I understand, to withhold all those questions which are re- 
garded by us as vital to America. 

Mr. LEWIS. Involving its life or death. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Would not that, therefore, compel us to 
concede a similar right to all other nations entering the league? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator, since now he has made it 
perfectly plain to me: Of course, if they demand equal exemp- 
tion, it not only should be granted, but we could not ask the 
exemption for ourselves without correspondingly granting it to 
another in matters of such a nature. For this reason I say to 
the Senator that I do not assume that another nation would wish 
to give up its whole sovereignty to a tribunal of this nature. 
That is why, had the Senator been in earlier, he would have 
known that I discussed with great freedom that it should be 
limited to mere matters that would tend to maintain peace. 

Mr. REED. Now, we have arrived at this point: The Senator 
concedes that the United States ought not to submit to this 
tribunal any matter vital to it, such as the Monroe doctrine or 
any other vital doctrine; that the same right must be conceded 
to the other nations; and that when we form this league it must 
be understood that we will withhold from the jurisdiction of 
the league all matters which each nation regards as vital. Now, 
that being the case, would it not necessarily follow that the 
nations of Europe would have the right to withhold, as we with- 
hold the Monroe doctrine, the doctrine over there which they 
denominate “ the balance of power“? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Missouri there, suppose we take an instance which illus- 
trates the point of the Senator from Missouri. Some time ago, 
through the friendly arrangement of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and the Japanese Government, Japan estab- 
lished the Monroe doctrine for the Orient; that is to say, that 
those things of most vital interest to Japan should be under 
Japanese domination, direction, or control so far as the Orient 
was concerned, which is practically the Monrve doctrine. Now, 
if we should withhold the Monroe doctrine, of course Japan 
would withhold the Monroe doctrine so far as the Orient is con- 
cerned. That is to say, she would not submit to this tribunal 
nnything which encroached upon her right to control the Orient, 
because that is what she proposes to do. So, on the other hand, 
England and the other nations would have their Monroe doc- 
trine in a sense—that is to say, things which were vital to 
them—and they would withhold it. So the entire matter, it 
seems to me, goes to pieces at once when you refuse to submit 
those things which really are vital to a nation. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that both Sena- 
tors fail to catch the distinction which is intended to be pre- 
served by the very constitution of this league. It is this: The 
league is proposed upon the theory of being a court to hear the 
grievances of individual nations as to matters that can be com- 
posed between them by arbitration, by money settlement, by har- 
mony. There has never, as I have understood it, at any time 
been submitted the scheme that every nation should submit its 
sovereignty of its internal policies. I have specifically pointed 
out that that could never be comprehended, and I am not able to 
understand that Senators ought to fancy that such could exist, 
for the reason that if the constitution of the league as we first 
create it is such that it shall attempt to comprehend matters 
which the governments could not possibly submit to it it would 
end right there. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, we are at a very interesting 
and crucial part. Of course, I have not said the Senator has 
intimated that the internal affairs of nations were to be sub- 
mitted to the league of nations. It is understood 

Mr, LEWIS. That is what the question of the Senator from 
Idaho involved. 

Mr. REED. I hardly think so; but we will not discuss that. 
The question I am getting at is this: If we withhold from this 
league questions vital to us, other nations must be permitted 
to withhold questions vital to them. If we withhold the Mon- 
roe doctrine, then does it not follow that the nations of Europe 
would be warranted in withholding the doctrine of the balance 
of power 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator 

Mr. REED. And similar great doctrines which affect, in their 
opinion, the life of their nation? Now, could you not just say 
whether you think that is the case or not? 

Mr. LEWIS. The trouble is I can never take one of the 
Senator's questions and say yea or nay. It involves so 
many comprehensive questions previously asked in different 
forms that I am compelled to respond to him exactly in what I 
meant to say and have said before. 

In the first place, the question of balance of power I can not 
realize at all as an international question of government. I 
may say the question of balance of power is that thing whieh 
nations seek to preserve as an adjunct of their defensive 
armament, This is sometimes done by alliances, If a policy 
is pointed out or to be followed by which some separate tribu- 
nal from the league should have the question of armament as 
between these nations there will remain a method for a com- 
plete adjustment. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will let me interrupt him, I do 
not understand the question of balance of power to be a question 
of balancing arms against each other, 

Mr, LEWIS. Then the Senator and I differ as to what 
balance of power means. I illustrate: Italy, with 40,000,000 
people and a great army and navy, is one of a balance of power; 
while China, with 400,000,000 and no army and navy, is not con- 
sidered in the balances. 

Mr. REED. Let me give an illustration. We do not differ. 
If we reserve from the decision of this tribunal matters which 
are vital to us in the sense I use the term vital, then, of course, 
the European nations have the same right. That the Senator 
concedes, Now, does the Senator know of very many wars 
that have not had for their fundamental reason not their imme- 
diate and irritating cause, but for their fundamental reason 
some great policy which has been regarded by the people of the 
governments of the States having the controversy as vital? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Let me finish my question. Have you not pro- 
vided now that you will withhold from the decision of this 
tribunal the very thing that brings on the wars of the world? 

Mr. LEWIS. That is a question that is answered by admis- 
sion by some and a difference by others. When I was inter- 
rupted by the Senator I was about to follow my last statement 
as to freedom of the seas. When finished I shall then take up 
his query again, to which I had intended to allude. I then ask 
the Senator to excuse me from replying on that phase for a 
second. 

Mr. President, I have defined what I mean to be the freedom 
of the seas within the meaning of my demand. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator refer to a time of peace or 
to a time of war? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will tell the Senator in a moment. There is 
the beginning and end of what I feel satisfied is a completely 
full meaning of the term “the freedom of the seas” in time of 

ce. 
an time of war, answering the eminent Senator from Idaho, 
there must arise a different rule. In time of war to me the free- 
dom of the seas means that the neutral nations shall have the 
rights to go into the ports of the country at war as freely as in 
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time of peace as to all matters except contraband. That is the 
only exception I will make there. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Nr. JOHNSON of California. Does the Senator mean that 
there must be no blockade in time of war? ; 

Mr. LEWIS. No; I feel that a blockade as invariably declared 
in a time of conflict is addressed to some particular thing, and 
that is, of course, a policy which each country reserves for its 
protection that it could-under no condition waive. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator would prefer it, 
I will not continue the interrogation. 

Mr. LEWIS. I shall welcome it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If that be so, then there can not 
be a free entry of neutral countries into ports in time of war. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator is quite correct, if the blockade is 
to be universal. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They have done it now. 

Mr. LEWIS. What country now? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They have blockaded now the North 
Sea, and it has been applied to countries both neutral and bel- 
ligerent. - 

Mr. LEWIS. Pardon me; the Senator is referring to the 
past. I am referring to future conditions; the demands that will 
be made upon us. I say there will arise what is far more im- 
portant. So I say, sir, that only a very patient people, such as 
ours were, would have endured the seizing of our ships as they 
proceeded along in their peaceful course and were in instances 
taken into the prize court and in other instances confiscating 
their cargoes, only from the fact that we realized her condition 
and assumed she was right in her judgment, and our ships were 
on their way to convey products to a nation making war upon 
her, and we granted her that privilege, then fixed in interna- 
tional law. I am now speaking of a change in those ancient 
policies of international law, many of which, were I at the peace 
table, I would unhesitatingly demand the nullification of. 

For myself—speaking wholly upon my own responsibility and 
asking that no other be credited with this utterance or charged 
with its result—I put before my country this warning, that in 
the past the great wars of the world have been conducted be- 
tween those who were previously partners, and grew from the 
execution of the compacts of peace, so called, of those who 
were called the allies. This is the history of the Congress of 
Vienna, which though concluded between 11 nations, resulted 
in two years in four of them at war with each other, three again 
in conflict in five years opposed to each other, and a continu- 
ous conflict through life until it led to this last unparalleled 
war of worlds that has just inflicted the generation of man 
beyond excuse of civilization or the forgiveness of Christianity. 

Let it be remembered that persons who come into negotiations 
in private life reach the negotiation and dismiss each other in 
the courteous salutation of peace at the conclusion of their con- 
tract. This whether it be an arrangement between corporate 
interests in the form of stock adjustments and proper distribu- 
tions, or that between individuals for the payment of money 
or the delivery of property. When the time comes for the 
execution of the document then it is that the litigation which 
has divided these former friends into hostile foes has arisen, 
and all the bitterness which is the inheritance of such conten- 
tions has gushed forth as streams of hatred and rivers of 
blood. I will not be blind to this prospect even as between 
ourselves and those we now call allies. It is because of this 
that I can not go further—and will not assume that those in 
whose behalf I speak ever intended to go further—than to pro- 
vide a method in the hope that should these things which I 
fear arise the consequences may be minimized to where the dan- 
gers of a war may be avoided and the harmony of the friction 
and the settlement of the disputes composed upon the basis of 
the religion for justice of civilized nations, and upon the virtue 
in humanity of a Christian people. 

Yet it is of this situation that I would speak to our President 
and his associates going abroad in the words of the Lord's spe- 
cial command to Moses, when in the thirty-fourth chapter of 
Exodus we have him saying: 


Observe thou that which I command thee this day; Behold, I drive 
ut before thee the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Hitti 0 
P Take heed to Sees 
thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land whi 
goest, lest it be for a snare in the midst of thee. 

I want it known that I have been an advocate of a different 
system than that presented by the President, though with the 
same principle in view as now contended for. In frequent ad- 
dresses I have put forth a policy which now again, if left to my 
preference, I would urge. It is continental compacts made within 
and by separate continents instead of a hope of a single one unani- 
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mous arrangement by the general world—the united nations of 
the earth. Out of my regard for the situation of my own 
country, and recognizing that fixed fact in history that alli- 
ances of men, people, or nations are never cemented so strongly 
as when on mutual common interests, I would for myself 
propose a continental alliance for peace and harmony among 
nations between the United States of America, Canada, and the 
Latin countries of North America joining with the countries 
of South America, and that all of the countries of the continent 
of America should in one compact or union for peace be brought 
together for the preservation of interests common to each and 
which will be held together by the consciousness that the as- 
sault of one must lead to the assault upon the other, while 
the preservation of the one by any system will operate as the 
preservation of the other. : 

I hold that any country assuming to assail any one of this ` 
American-continental compact would be menaced—certainly ad- 
monished—by the knowledge that an assault upon any portion 
of the continent would bring upon them the combined resent- 
ment of the consolidated and united peoples of the whole con- 
tinent, with all of their force against them. When we reflect 
that none apart from these could assail except at the long dis- 
tances that must be traversed and recall the difficulty to be over- 
come before the engines of assault could meet the doors of any 
part of our continent—the knowledge that it must meet the com- 
bined continent of America in the single purpose of resentment 
of any attack upon any part of the continent—would make im- 
possible, as I view it, the prospect of such danger. Add to this 
the settlement as between ourselves in this compact of any dis- 
pute along the lines of the method I have pointed out for the 
general league of nations, we have that other inducement to 
the sure settlement by method of peace of the mutual advan- 
tages to be had by living in close unity with those whose 
neighbors we will become. We of this continent will have be- 
come as closely allied as States in this Union are, when we 
measure the New England coast with the Pacific coast of our 
own land. - r , 

But I forego the insistence of my policy to yield to the larger 
sphere suggested, that it may be tried in the hope that the com- 
pact may be the result that is dreamed and the relief from strife 
and conflict that all mankind prays for. 

If you will not adopt this means, if you refuse the league pro- 
posed—the only one that time seems to have suggested from its 
wisdom, and necessities offered to avoid a recurrence of their 
miseries—what will be the result? We will be subject to as- 
saults from each nation wherever it will be the profit of that 
nation to assail us; particularly will this follow wherever that 
nation can allure other nations to join it in the enterprise. We 
in retaliation will assail and invite other nations who will find 
it profitable to put us under obligation, and in cooperation 
With these will lead conflict. This perennial course, indeed, 
this perpetual policy of warfare, would mean the discourage- 
ment of commerce, the death of enterprise, the slaying of our 
children, the paralysis of all advance and improvement; the 
end of the thing for which a republic is presumed to have been 
established to achieve—liberty of man, peace and happiness of 
country. Have we not had enough of this experience of desola- 
tion of lands and decimation of humanity to justify us in as- 
suming some method that might serve as a restraint and 
in its trial can produce no injury, but from which, if we only 
consider the association, nothing but good can follow? May we 
not say in the words of Paul to the Romans, “ Let us therefore 
follow after the things which make for peace“? 

Now, to those who oppose this policy I propound that test 
interrogation, What else do you offer? What thing do you 
tender to take the place of this? Is it possible that we stand 
still, making no effort, and are content to gravitate backward 
into the sloth of selfishness until our retreating course is stayed 
only by the trench in which we are again to be arrayed in death? 
Are we but to repeat the disasters of the past and the destruc- 
tions of the present? Might I ask, Have all our sacrifices been 
in vain, and is America, that advancing Nation before the world, 
whose generosities have preserved mankind, whose bounties 
have recreated civilization and whose sacrifices of her children 
for a world’s freedom have given the first hope of peace to man- 
kind that the world ever knew—shall we confess that we 
“merely make the promise to the ear and break it to the hope?” 

For myself, I picture our future as the mother of tranquillity, 
the guide of justice, and the director of the harmonies of 
the world. I am content to adopt the design upon the 
theory of acknowledging any enterprise which may make 
for peace of the world, but strengthened in the confidence that 
I have, that any adventure entered upon by this country, spon- 
sored by the soul of her desire and sanctioned by her spirit of 
justice, can not fail. From the example of her past, wherein 
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she has known but success, as she has amazed the world with 
her achievements without parallel and without rival, I salute 
her in the confidence of one of her sons who beholds his majestic 
mother as the Lady Superior of earth, from her heart sending 
love to nations, from her hand showering incense of happiness to 
people, and with her prayer invoking Heaven for its perpetual 
blessings to mankind. 

England’s great commoner, John Bright, speaking in Birming- 
ham, England, in 1862, apostrophized this our America. Said he: 


I have a bright vision before my gaze. * * I see one vast 
confederation, poo ager A from the frozen North to the glowing South 
and from the wild billows of the Atlantic westward to the calmer 
waters of the Pacific maln I see one people, one iaw, one language, 
and one faith, and all over that wide continent the home of freedom 
and the retu ‘for the 8 of every race and of every clime. 
From this bright spot shall be proclaimed the peace that shall soften 
the world and assure happiness through the union of love to all God's 


people. í 

Sir, we, too, have our vision! And in it dream our dream. 
I behold our America enthroned in her virtues, presiding as the 
mistress of the fates of the world. She sits in the court of 
nations as mediator of their differences and arbiter of their 
grievances; this our country vanquishing force by scorning its 
use. In her brow glows the star of justice that will illumine 
where war has blackened. About her heart is the shield of 
honor, in her hands neither spear of power nor the scepter of 
authority. She will but sway her wand of love, and beneath 
this will arise the genii of trust and faith to lead the nations 
of the world to justice, liberty, and peace—the mission of 
America to mankind, 

CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it is a long step from the 
eloquent language to which we have just been listening to 
the prosaic subject of retirement legislation, but I want to take 
that step and to see, if possible, if we can not dispose of this 
legislation this afternoon. 

Mr. BORAH. Was the Senator going to make remarks on 
this bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to have the bill passed, if possible, 
this afternoon. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to submit some remarks on the subject 
which has been under consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us vote on the bill, and then the Sena- 
tor can submit his remarks. I will forego making any remarks 
myself on the bill if we can have a vote on it. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator can get a vote on the bill at 
once I will yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield for a moment to the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], who desires to make a mo- 
tion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to state that yesterday after- 
noon I yoted under a misapprehension. I was called out of the 
Chamber by a constituent and came in just before the vote was 
taken and voted “yea.” I thought I was voting on the Me- 
Kellar bill when I was voting on the Pomerene amendment. 
I desire to enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which that 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I suggest to the Senator that he merely 
enter the motion? The Senator from Tennessee does not desire 
a vote upon reconsideration now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why not? Why not let us vote on it and 
get rid of the bill? 
` Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that a number of 
Senators are absent I know, and I do not think he should ask 
for a vote on the bill to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam inclined to think that we have a quo- 
tum here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenpricx in the chair). 
The Senator from West Virginia enters a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Pomerene amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have no desire to hurry a vote if 
other remarks are desired to be made at this time, but I wish 
to move to reconsider the vote. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee whether he desires now to proceed to a vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I prefer to proceed to a vote this after- 
noon, We have a quorum here, and I see no reason in the world 
why we can not vote on the question and dispose of the bill 
finally. I ask for a vote on the motion of the Senator from 
West Virginia to reconsider. That will settle the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia moves to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BORAH: I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
it is not thought that there can be a vote upon this question this 
afternoon. I do not want to stand in the way of his proposi- 
tion, but at the same time, if there is not going to be a vote and 
a final disposition of the bill, I wish to occupy the time of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would be very glad to yield the floor to 
the Senator, but I think, after all the time we have spent in 
the consideration of this bill, the bill ought to be disposed of. 
As the Senator knows, when we adjourn this afternoon we will 
adjourn until next Tuesday, and on next Tuesday the revenue 
bill will come in, and of necessity will displace this bill. In all 
fairness does not the Senator think we ought to vote on the bill 
this afternoon, and dispose of it one way or the other? If it is 
to be defeated, well and good; if it is carried, well and good. 
Why not vote on it? 

Mr. BORAH. I make it a universal rule never to make a 
speech when there is a possibility of having a vote. If the Sen- 
ator is going to get a vote, I certainly will not take up the 
time of the Senate in debate, but I am told that Senators want 
to discuss this bill further. If that is true, then I want to dis- 
cuss the other matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will yield to the Senator for that pur- 
pose. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senate has listened to a 
very able and remarkable speech upon a most important subject. 
I desire it to be understood that I do not rise to reply, nor even to 
engage in a debate with the very able Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] as to the position which he has taken in regard to this 
matter. I rise for the purpose of asking those who advocate a 
league of nations, Are you willing to follow your proposition to 
its logical conclusion? I have yet to hear or to read the dis- 
cussion of anyone upon this subject of a league of nations in this 
country who is willing to follow it to where they themselves 
admit it must necessarily go if they follow it to its logical 
conclusion. 

No graver or more far-reaching proposition has been proposed 
to the American people since the adoption of the Constitution. 
It may affect deeply the life of our people and impress itself 
upon our institutions for all time. It may be favorable, but it 
must be conceded that it may be most unfavorable in its effects. 
Certainly those who propose a scheme so fraught with possible 
changes in our national life, a proposition constituting so wide 
a departure from former practices, are under every obligation 
to take the people into their confidence. It is time to get away 
from generalities and deal with facts, It is time to say what 
you propose and what you do not propose, It is especially 
time that you should be willing to stand by the undoubted 
logic of your position. I have never read so much loose and 
general assertion and so little in the way of definite and specific 
plans as has crowded our literature on this subject for the 
last three years. Now, the people who must bear the burdens 
and suffer in case this experiment is not a success are entitled 
to know what you propose and what you do not propose. 

The able Senator expressed his apprehension as to obstacles 
which would confront the President at the peace conference. I 
share with him that apprehension. I presume there are many 
of us who had the President consulted us would in all probability 
have advised against his personal attendance at the peace con- 
ference. But I doubt if there is anyone here or elsewhere who 
does not wish him the most eminent success in view of the fact 
that he has made up his mind to attend. Certainly no one would 
wish other than success for the President in the great enterprise 
upon which he has entered, notwithstanding that they have dif- 
fered with him as to the wisdom of his going. We would have 
him achieve all that may be to the honor and security of his 
country, A 

But while I have some apprehension as tò the difficulties 
which will confront the President at the peace conference with 
reference to this matter, I have greater apprehension with ref- 
erence to the future of my country in case anything of the 
nature which Las been proposed should be entered into upon the 
part of this Government. I am led more to that conclusion this 
afternoon than ever before after listening to the very able Sen- 
ator who himself expressed the opinion in his concluding re- 
marks that in all probability it was fraught with all kinds of 
difficulties and all kinds of troubles. 

I am reminded by his concluding words of the words of 
another eminent statesman dealing with this subject matter 
about a century ago. At the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars 
they organized a league to enforce peace, which was known as 
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the Holy Alliance. It operated for a few years with a reason- 
able degree of success, degenerating, however, in the meantime 
from the high principles of a Christian purpose to that of a 
conspiracy to destroy free government and a free press. One of 
the most eminent statesmen of England of that day, after ob- 
serving the workings of this league for a number of years, made 
this statement with regard to it, which, it seems to me, con- 
tains a great truth: 

There are extreme rights to which nations as well as individuals 
must have recourse for their 13 and for the exercise of which 
no legislature can provide. be extreme right of interference between 
nation and nation can never be made a matter of written stipulation or 
be assumed as the attribute of any alliance. 

That was the statement of Lord Castlereagh, who had been 
active in connection with the organization of this league, or, at 
least, who had been active in its proceedings, and this he 
announced as the funeral eulogy of the organization. 

So the able Senator from Illinois, in his concluding remarks, 
very fairly and frankly stated that vital issues which involve 
the integrity, the honor, or the rights of his Nation he would 
not submit to the judgment of such a league, because he knows, 
as we all know, that the rights of nations as between nation 
and nation are often of such a vital character that they can not 
be adjudicated by any tribunal or any alliance. It is only those 
incidental things or minor propositions, such as we may dele- 
gate to a board of arbitration or to a court of arbitration, that 
may go to an organization which is séparate and apart from 
the organizations of the country itself. There are many ques- 
tions—the great vital questions—which no nation will submit 
to and which can never be measured and circumscribed by any 
alliance or by any tribunal other than the sovereign voice of its 
own people. 

Therefore I say that none are willing to follow this matter to 
the point where it would become effective and controlling, for 
the reason that those matters which are of vital concern no 
nation will ever submit to a tribunal which is composed in a 
large part or a majority of which are the representatives of the 
other nations. 

The first proposition connected with the proposed league is 
that of a tribunal to settle the matters of controversy which 
may arise between the different nations. First, what is to be 
its jurisdiction and power? What kind of questions are you 
willing to submit to it? Secondly, after you have submitted 
such questions as are of vital concern to you, are you willing to 
give to that tribunal the sanction which will enable it to enforce 
its judgment? Are you going to organize a tribunal with the 
power to judge and also with the power to enforce, or are you 
simply going to organize an international debating society, with- 
out any power whatever to enforce its opinions? No man has yet 
been willing, according to my reading, to say that he is willing 
to give to such an international tribunal or to this superinter- 
national court the power to render judgment and to furnish it 
the police power or the army to enforce it. 

Will anyone adyocate that those matters which are of vital 
importance to our people shall be submitted to a tribunal created 
other than by our own people and give it an international army, 
subject to its direction and control, to enforce its decrees? I 
doubt if anyone will advocate that; the able Senator from INi- 
nois would not do so; and yet he is perhaps as earnest an adyo- 
cate of this proposition as we shall be able to find. He was un- 
willing to give to this tribunal an army at its command. If you 
do not do so, Mr. President, what will your league amount to? 
If it renders a judgment, which judgment is for the purpose of 
preventing war, and can not enforce its judgment, what does it 
amount to? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. REED. If it does render a judgment for the purpose of 
preventing war and has the force to enforce its judgment, how 
is it going to enforce that judgment by force except by making 
war? 

Mr. BORAH, Precisely so. In its last analysis the proposi- 
tion is force to destroy force, conflict to prevent conflict, mili- 
tarism to destroy militarism, war to prevent war. In its last 
analysis it must be that if it has any sanction behind its judg- 
ment at all. There fs where the difficulty lies. 

The distinguished ex-secretary of state for foreign affairs in 
England, Viscount Grey, has meet this matter very candidly in 
discussing the obstacles to this proposition. He was candid 
enough to say that without a superinternational tribunal and 
without an army at its command the league would be futile. 
Is that your program? Do you say that you propose that Ameri- 
ean citizens shall be called into military action at the bidding 
of a tribnnal composed almost entirely of members from Europe 


and Asia and wholly beyond the selective or elective control of 
our people? Viscount Grey said: 

The economic pressure that such a league could use would in itself 
be very powerful, and the action of some of the smaller States com- 
peeing the league could not perhaps go beyond -the economic pressure, 

ut those States that have the power must be ready to use all the 
force and all the economic and tary and naval force that they sess. 
It must be clearly understood and accepted that the deflection trom or 
violation of the agreement by one or more States does not absolve all 
or any of the others from the obligation to enforce these agreements. 

Let us, therefore, be entirely candid with the people of this 
conntry to start with. It may be that we are at the point 
where we want to organize a league of nations and give it cer- 
tain powers, but let us not hesitate to tell the people of the 
United States precisely what we propose to do. Let us he 
candid with them, because the day of reckoning will come, for 
the people of this country still vote. Let us say to them that, 
if we are to organize a league of any force or effect, we propose 
to place an army at the disposal of the court, and that the citi- 
zens of the United States shall constitute a part of that army. 

What I object to, among other things, as to those who are 
advocating the league is that they refuse to alight, to come 
down to the concrete affairs cf the world, to say to those who 
must fill the trenches and fight the battles in case the league 
calls for war that that is what is expected from them in the 
beginning. When we reach that point, however, not a single 
one seems willing to accept the proposition. It is explained or 
modified or, as in the case of the Senator from Illinois, rejected. 

Mr. Balfour has been quoted time dnd time again as favoring 
a league of nations. I want to read a paragraph or two from 
the debate in which Mr. Balfour stated what he meant by “a 
league of nations,” which seems to me, after he got through with 
it, was nothing more than an old lady's international quilting 
society. He said: 

It is quite easy to imagine a court resenti 11 ns—; 
court which WONK haye asi same relations to nations’ that 83 
Court in America has to the States in America. But the Supreme 
Court of America, which my right honorable friend truly said was a 
court of as high authority as any court in the world, is a court whose 
decrees are enforced from one end of the United States to the other, 
and has behind it the organized pora of the United States, and my 
right honorable friend forgot to us where an international police 
was to be found likely to enforce the contracts between one nation 
and another and to see that any default of public justice and inter- 
national deali should be forbidden. He must have felt, I think, 
himself, when he was developing this scheme of his for the enforce- 
ment of treaties, that it did want the basis on which all enforcement 
of contracts in a country rests; that is, it had not behind it the power 
of the law to enforce the decision of the court. 

Then the speaker gives us clearly to understand that Great 
Britain will hardly turn over to a tribunal which Great Britain 
does not create the power to use her army and her navy to en- 
force the decrees of some other tribunal. He continues: 

Therefore, so far I agree that the economic weapon—the power of 
imposing tariffs in certain cases—may be so misused as to amount to a 
i great international outrage. But I do not think that any country 
will consent to abandon the idea of putting on tariffs if its own economie 
needs, honest! require that to be done. My 
right honorable friend is justly entitled to speak for the great organized 
industries of this country, but I do not believe in the long run that labor 
in this coun would consent to pe up its power of dealing, if neces- 

x Were s with the economic problems which may arise. If no 
doubt there „ free trade enforced by some court of law, 


and modestly 9 


it might —it y would—add to the wealth of the world and might 
not greatly injure their 1 But 1 venture to think that that 
roposition is driving the abstract economic theory to impossible limits. 


owever that may be, I think the plan which my right honorable 
friend indicates is one which he wo not find communities would as- 
sent to. It would be N among other things, because so many 
countries must have tar 


And so forth. 

So he rejects also the enforcement of the decrees through eco- 
nomic processes. Then he says, further: 

He told us that the league of nations could only succeed if 
there was general disarmament, if there was universal om of trade, 
if there was universal arbitration, and if everybody believed in the suc- 
cess of those methods. I thought that last proviso showed that m 
right honorable and gallant friend had clearly 8 as, indeed, 
his whole speech showed, what the difficulty of his scheme was. The 
scheme is on universal disarmament, niversal disarmament can 
only be tolerated by states which believe that they are secure from 
invasion, and they will not believe that they are secure from invasion 
unless and until they feel confidence in the international arrangement 
which is to s war. So that the whole scheme, I will not say moves 
but depends upon people having a conviction that their 

and t conviction is u the fact that 
there is universal disarmament, while universal disarmament could 
only take place in the event of their being persuaded that the machinery 
for keeping the peace of the world is going to be su 


So, Mr. President, the able gentleman who is quoted through- 
out the land as being in favor of a league to enforce peace, first, 
rejects a superinternational court with an army to enforce its de- 
crees; second, he rejects the proposition of an economic enforce- 
ment of its decrees; third, he ridicules and rejects the proposi- 
tion of universal disarmament; and, fourth—I will not take the 
time to read it—he rejects the proposition of universal arbitra- 
tion. Now, what is there left to a league of nations? Here is 
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one of the ab‘est and most famous advocates of a league of 
nations, and what a toy it is after-it has been sheared of its 
virility by his incisive and all-inclusive logic. He is another of 
the statesmen who wants a league but will neither give power 
nor even respectability. Who will stand up for this noble concep- 
tion when Mr. Balfour fails us and the able Senator from Mli- 
nois refuses also to follow where logic and events would in- 
evitably lead him? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I just came into the Chamber a moment ago, 
and am interested in what the Senator is saying. Will he kindly 
let me know who the speaker is whom he has just quoted? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. WALSH. And what was the date and place of the ad- 
dress? 

Mr. BORAH. The ist day of August, 1918, in the House of 
Commons. This is the speech that is quoted throughout the 
United States to show that he is in favor of a league of nations. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I be pardoned to state to 
the Senator, if he will tolerate me for a moment, that the 
remarks just made by him might lead to the conclusion that that 
speech of Mr. Balfour was quoted by me as favoring a league. 
I did not quote Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. 

Mr. LEWIS. I especially eschewed it as an expression that 
means all things to all men. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not mean to be understood as indi- 
cating that the Senator from Illinois had quoted it, but at the 
time the speech was delivered the press carried throughout the 
country from across the water, properly censored, I suppose, the 
statement that Mr. Balfour had come out in favor of the league. 
I am showing the ineffable beauty of the league which he favors. 

Mr. President, it has been universally understood in this 
country that Mr. Bryce, formerly the popular ambassador from 
Great Britain to this country, was in favor of the league. Well, 
Mr. Bryce seems to be in favor of a league, but he does not seem 
to be enthusiastic concerning such a league as would have any 
power to execute its decrees or to enforce its judgments. He 
says: 

I do not for a moment underrate the difficulties which must be faced. 
and I think that we may dismiss all those grandiose notions of what 
has been called a federation of the world, an attempt to induce the 
great States to forego their sovereignty and to submit themselves to 
some superior authority, and to constitnte an international army. All 
these schemes, if they ever are realizable, must belong to a very distant 
future; and I do not think we ought to contemplate any further Iimita- 
tion of sovereignty than is necessarily involved in the obligations 
undertaken by a treaty. But however limited and cautious our plans 
may be it is not to be denied that the difficulties in the way are very 
great, and that the questions to be solved are of the utmost complexity. 
I do not think anyone can appreciate how great those difficulties are 


unless he addresses himself to a close and long-continued study of the 
subject and to the various plans that have been advanced. 


It may be that all this discussion under the fascinating and 
pleasing phrase of a league of peace means nothing more than 
extending and amplifying the field of arbitration. If so, there 
will be no opposition, I presume. I should be glad to see all 
questions which could be arbitrated submitted to arbitration. 
If that is all that is involved, we shall likely all agree in the end. 

Earl Curzon, discussing the subject at the same time, said: 


On the other hand, my noble friend Lord Lansdowne pointed out the 
enormous difficulties that lie in the path: He thought t it would be 
impossible to ration the members of the league in respect to armaments. 
I venture respectfully to agree with him entirely. I ask this, How 
could you limit the number of soldiers, guns, ships, aeroplanes in the 
possession of the different States who would join your league? Are 
1 to prohibit or are you merely to limit the use of the various dread- 

ul instruments of war which have been developed to such a high degree 

ison gases, armed aircraft attack- 
ing from the sky? Or are 575 to iimit the money that is spent by the 
various members of your league upon these armaments? And if so. 
how are you to see that all these limitations are honestly observed and 
are not evaded ? 

Again, he says: 

How are you to provide—you must 8 legitimate territorial 
expansion and rearrangement in the future? You can not stereotype 
the existing condition of affairs. You can not, to repeat a famous 
phrase, “ set bounds to the march of a nation.” 


And here, Mr. President, I digress to comment. Suppose we 
had been a member of a league of nations immediately after the 
establishment of a form of government in this country, such a 
league of nations as had a constituted tribunal with power to 
pass upon the questions which are supposed to be submitted 
to it. In what position would we have been in 1845 and 1846, 
when we had our trouble with Mexico, and which resulted in 
our securing from Mexico some very valuable territory lying 
upon the south of the United States? It is generally believed 


in the present war—submarines, po 


by historians that there was not very much justification for 
our conflict with Mexico; and, had we been a member of the 
league of nations and had assailed Mexico for reasons which 
were not satisfactory to the league, but were satisfactory to us, 
we would have found ourselves in the position of having signed 
a treaty which invited all the nations of Europe here to fight 
us for having engaged in war with Mexico. Indeed, who will 
set bounds to the growth of a nation? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if it will not 
Senator—— 

Mr. BORAH. Not at all. 

Mr. REED. I should like to direct his attention to this 
thought: We have had some difficulty with Mexico in recent 
years ; that difficulty is far from settlement; it may at any time 
spring into a more aggravated condition. Would the Senator 
be willing to submit any controversy we might have with Mexico, 
involving the treatment of our people, of our rights as a nation, 
to a tribunal composed of European kings or bolsheviki or both? 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; and I would not care 
whether they were kings or bolsheviki, or who or what they 
were; if they did not owe allegiance to this Government they 
could not certify to their character to such an extent that [ 
would submit a proposition to them which involved the honor, 
the safety, or the vital interests of the United States. All these 
questions, for weal or woe, are now determinable before a tribu- 
nal composed of the American people, and there, for my part, 
I shall leave them. I think their sense of justice, their poise iu 
the hour of threatened danger, and their wisdom at all times 
will be equal to that, and, indeed, vastly greater than that of 
any superinternational court. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
I wish to know whether he wants to leave this country at 
liberty to make another territorial grab, such as resulted from 
the War with Mexico? That is what I understand from the 
argument of the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator understood me about right. In 
other words, I am perfectly willing to leave the policy of this 
country to be determined by the common sense of the great 
masses of the American people who cast the ballot. When the 
American people decide to make a move I shall content myself 
with the belief that while the people are not always right, they 
are seldom wrong. I would infinitely rather trust their judg- 
ment, their sense of right, and their sense of propriety than to 
trust to a superinternational court composed of people over 
whom they have no control whatever. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, let me remark that everybody 
who considers this country alone will, of course, agree with the 
Senator from Idaho; but we must allow every other country to 
exercise exactly the same liberty, and those countries exer- 
cising that liberty drew us into the present world conflict. Now, 
the question is, How are we going to avoid that in the future? 

Mr. BORAH. I will only say that at the time this world con- 
flict began we had two leagues to enforce peace. We had the 
league composed of the allied nations and we had the league 
composed of the Teutonic nations; in fact, it is no trouble to 
organize a league of nations, because whenever you get two 
nations to agree that they will not permit some other nation to 
do something that it wants to do, you have a league to enforce 
peace. 

Mr. WALSH. That is just where the trouble arises. Some 
talk was had awhile ago about the balance of power. We have 
tried for centuries to preserve peace by balancing one nation or 
group of nations against another nation or another group of 
nations, and it has been a dismal failure. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator evidently believes that in order 
that the proposed league may be a success at all, all the nations 
of the earth must join it. 

Mr. WALSH. Unquestionably. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well, Let us so assume. These leagues 
have no inherent necromantic power. There seem to be those; 
and the Senator is one of them, who believe if the league is 
sufficiently formidable in membership and sufficiently exalted 
in declared purpose that its power of incantation will be sufi- 
cient to banish strife and discord from the earth. But suppose 
in its membership it comprised the whole world and upon its 
glittering dome of purpose were inscribed the creed which was 
given to the race centuries ago from Sinai, it would still be this 
world, vexed with the jealousies and ambitions, the schemes 
and machinations of the most masterful minds of each succeed- 
ing age. And if anything would stir to uncommon activity and 
fire with unwonted zeal a Richelieu, a Metternich, a Bismarck, 
it would be just such an engine of power as that which is to 


interrupt the 
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mold and direct not alone a nation or a single people, but alk 
nations and all peoples, 

Furthermore, Mr. President, another proposition has been 
presented by the question ef supreme interest to the people of 
the United States, and that is, do they want their interests deter- 
mined by representatives coming from Turkey or from the Bal- 
kan States or from the countless nations of Eurepe—different in 
race, different in language, different in aspirations, different in 
ambitions, and different in conceptions of right and wrong—or 
do they prefer—— 

Mr. REED. And from Asia. 

Mr. BORAH. And from Asia. Or do they prefer to try to do 
business upon the plan outlined by the fathers of our country— 
no entangling alliance with any European nation? If the two 
propositions are presented to me that I must go into copartner- 
ship with all the nations of the earth and submit the interests 
of the people of the United States te a tribunal composed of a 
majority of those nations, or submit questions of peace or war 
to the people of the United States, I prefer to leave it to the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. Pardon me. That gets us back, Mr. President, 
te the original question. Of course, everybody would who con- 
siders the interests of the people of the United States alone; 
but the trouble is that every other nation will exercise exactly 
the same right; it will determine for itself when it will start a 
war, the same as we will determine when we will start a war, 
and then we will encounter the difficulty which we seek now to 
avoid, 

Mr. BORAH. What the Senator from Montana is arguing for 
is that we turn over to a tribunal other than a tribunal consti- 
tuted by our own people the question of whether we shall be at 
war or whether we shall be at peace upon a particular question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. The Senator assumes that if 
we do so that that will be likely to lead to peace. I can not 
conceive of anything more likely to arouse animosity upon the 
part of the people of the United States and to stir the people of 
the United States to conflict than to have a decision rendered 
concefning their vital interests by some tribunal constituted in 
its membership by those who are not responsive to the people of 
the United States. Besides, the Senator assumes this tribunal 
will always decide for peace; suppose it has a bent for war. 
The people of the United States will always decide for peace 
except when honor and security are involved. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
interrupted him merely to emphasize as much as I could that 
those who are opposing the league of nations always argue the 
proposition as if the United States were the only nation on the 
earth; that is to say, if whenever the question arises it is asked 
whether we desire to determine our own future or allow some 
other nations to determine it, there is no answer to be made. 
Of course, we will not bind ourselves; but the other nations of 
the world are equally at liberty to determine their own future. 
Germany was entirely at liberty under the existing system to 
determine her own future. She conceived that she would go out 
and conquer the world, and we were drawn into the controversy. 
We may be drawn into it again. That is the situation that, it 
seems to me, must present itself for the consideration of Sena- 
tors, rather than the question as to what we should like. Of 
course, we should like to run our own future according to our 
own wishes and desires, 

Mr. BORAH. And I venture to prophesy that we will. 

Mr. SHAPROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Wait just a moment. I should like to dispose 
of the argument of the Senator from Montana first. 

The Senator from Montana says that Germany was at liberty 
to pursue her own course. Now, Germany could not be bound 
more strictly and more in honor than she was at the time she 
entered into this war. She was one of the signatory powers to 
a treaty which bound her not to do what she did do, and she 
understood perfectly that these other nations with whom she was 
going into war were bound to prevent her from doing that thing; 
but notwithstanding this agreement, which was backed up by 
the most powerful nations of Europe, Germany conceived the 
proposition that she was able to disregard the treaty, and she 
did disregard the honor of it, and therefore proceeded, 

Mr. WALSH. Quite so. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, suppose that Germany was in a league 
of nations and that she was bound to submit her propositions 
to an arbitral tribunal; but suppose Germany conceived at the 
time that she was powerful enough to dominate the world, to 


disregard the tribunal, to disown the obligations of the league, 


would she be in any different position, as a matter of honor or 
as a matter of binding obligation, then she was at the time she 
entered the war? 


of princes and guide a 


Mr. WALSH. Why, certainly not. 
Certain! 


Mr. BORAH. y not. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not. Germany disregarded her sol- 
emn treaties and obligations because she felt that she was 
sufficiently strong, militarily, to defy the world and to overcome 
the world. y 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. WALSH. And of course if you leave Germany with per- 
fect liberty again to develop her marvelous military organiza- 
tion, at some other time, 50 or 75 or 100 years from now, she 
may entertain the idea that the time is ripe again. 

Mr. BORAH. I-see the angle of vision that I did not get. 
The Senator now proposes that this league of nations shall super- 
vise all the different nations of the earth, and say how many 
soldiers they shall have, and what the size of their navy shall be. 
Would the Senator permit Nicaragua and Costa Rica and Bul- 
garia to determine how large an Army or how large a Navy we 
shall have? Are we to have our security determined by the 57 
varieties of nations in Europe? Does the Senator think their 
judgment is better and wiser than the judgment of a homogene- 
ous people imbued with a love of peace and a love of country? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator is now simply ad- 
verting to some of the difficulties of representation. Why, as a 
matter of course we could not submit to giving these little 
nations the same voice that the Government of the United States 
would have. Great Britain would not submit to giving them the 
same voice, The subject of representation is one of very, very 
great difficulty. It was when the United States was organized. 
But let me add, Mr. President, that Germany disregarded her 
obligations because she felt that she was strong enough from a 
military point of view to do so. As a matter of course, dis- 
armament or a limitation of armaments is a necessary condi- 
tion precedent to a league of nations. Everybody understands 
that. It is for the purpose of getting rid of armaments and 
military establishments that a league of nations is proposed. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says that he would not be in favor 
of the small nations determining these questions. That reminds 
me of what one of the most eminent writers on international law 
has said with reference to leagues of nations. He says they 
have always been of great binding force and effect upon small 
nations, but never of any binding force or effect whatever upon 
large nations. 

Mr. WALSH. We never have had an agreement under which 
there was a limitation of armaments; and, Mr. President, the 
idea of disarmament and limitation of armaments may go on 
without any league of nations at all. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says we have never had a league 
that provided for disarmament. The Holy Alliance provided for 
the disarmament of France, and kept it disarmed until such 
time as it permitted it to arm. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but they did not provide for their own 
disarmament. 

Mr. BORAH. No; precisely; and the Senator has just said 
that he would not consent for the small nations to have any 
voice in reducing the armament of the large nations, and the 
large nations in all probability will not reduce it themselves. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President ; 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that is another difficulty that 
confronts the thing at the outset. My understanding is that no 
one has ever proposed that the armaments shall be prescribed by 
the league of nations. That is an arrangement that will he 
entered into originally and form part of the original agreement. 
It will be a matter of treaty between the various nations enter- 
ing into the league. 

Mr. REED and Mr. LEWIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KENDRICK in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri, and then 
I will yield to the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. REED. Since the question was raised as to what were 
the objects of the Holy Alliance let me read just four or five lines. 
In fact the entire agreement is so exalted in its tone that it 
might be read with interest by all, but these gentlemen dis- 
claimed all selfishness. Let me read this: 


They solemnly declare that the present act has no other A mg 
than to publish in the face of the whole world their fixed resolution, 
beth in the administration of their own States and in their political 
relations with every other government, to take for their e guide 
the precepts of that holy religion, namely, the precepts of tice, 
Christian charity, and ce, Which, far being applicable only 
to private con must have an immediate influence on the counsels 

ll their steps, as being the only means of con- 
solidating human institutions and remedying their imperfections. 


Mr. President, the signers of this instrument—and finally all 
the world signed but England and the Turk and the Pole, the 
latter two being excluded, but England indorsed it later—all 
agreed to these terms; and the despots of Europe, several of 
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them, including the King of Prussia and the King of Austria, 
both promised constitutions to their people. I only cite it to 
show how exaited were the ideas of these potentates. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
incidentally with the interrogation of the Senator from Mon- 
tuna, I ask the Senator from Idaho if he will assume a condi- 
tion where such n league as is now proposed did exist, and 
assume that it had existed at the time that Germany started 
out upon her course of war. Does the Senator from Idaho 
assume that Germany would have emboldened herself in the 
undertaking fhat she did had she been conscious that there 
was a league of which she was 2 member that would have then 
ostracized her from commercial opportunity and punished her 
with such restrictions as they could apply, as well as met her 
with combined armies? In other words, if the purpose of this 
Jengue, as he understands ii, were really in existence and had 
been in existence at the time Germany started out, und she 
wis a membe, does the Senator assume that she would have 
presumed to do the things that she did in the face of the penal- 
ties that this league could have inflicted? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, Mr. President, had she entertained 
the same opinion under the conditions which the Senator names 
that she did entertain when she entered upon this war—that 
she could conquer and dominate the world—she undoubtedly 
would have utterly disregarded any league or any combination 
of people against her. It is all a question of a state of mind, 
of what the German people thought, and it would be so in every 
instance, Germany undoubtedly thought she was strong enough 
to win against all possible comers. So believing she would have 
disregarded the mandates of a league. 

Mr. LEWIS. Is the Senator, however, of the judgment that 
if we had the organization in existence as he understands it is 
propesed from certain sources, Germany then would have felt 
herself able to meet and dominate it, when it had a concen- 
trated organization that could confront her? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, if Germany hud thought that there 
was an organization of sufficient strength to have prevented her 
from accomplishing her purposes, she undoubtedly would not 
have entered into it; but she did not think that at the time she 
entered into this war. 

Mr. LEWIS. Truly. 

Mr. BORAH. She thought she could control the situation. 
Now, if there had been a league of nations, instead of Germany 
preparing for this war as she did, it is said, for about 40 years, 
she might have taken 10 years longer, in order to make more 
thorough preparation to have met a larger combination against 
her, and, furthermore, she might have secretly had much sup- 
port inside the league. You must bear in mind this proposition, 
if we interpret the situation correctly, that the German people, 
Jed by their leaders, not only believed that they were capable 
of dominating the world, but they believed that it was their 
duty to impose upon the world their theory and conception of 
civilization. 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. That being true, there is no league or combina- 
tion of nations that you could conceive of that would put down 
such a nation; and let me tell you another thing: There we 
come to another very vital proposition. 

Suppose a nation, as a member of this league, comes to the 
conclusion that it must accomplish a certain thing as a people— 
acquire larger liberty, greater freedom, expansion of territory— 
and that its life is involved in such a movement, and the league 
decides that it must not do it. What kind of a people but slaves 
would submit to the domination of another nation, prescribing 
and bounding their growth and their development? You pro- 
pose to erect by this league a bureaucratic system beyond the 
conception of the human mind heretofore to determine when 
nations shall move, when they shall grow, how they shall prosper, 
andl how they shall expand. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I not ask the Senator if his very illus- 
tration does not demonstrate this: On that theory, then, the 
ruling of the Supreme Court of the United States that delimits 
the barrier between Costa Rica and her neighbor, lately in 
conflict, would be utterly useless, for they would then say, as 
self-respecting people, how could they consent to accept such 
fate that was against them? Would not that naturally follow? 

Mr. BORAH. Just that might follow. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does not my eminent friend admit that if it is 
applicable at ail in one case it is applicable in the other? 

Mr. BORAH. But this is absolutely certain: If the Supreme 
Court of the United States or any other tribunal renders a decree 
which interferes with the growth or development of a nation as 
it feels it must grow and develop, it is not going to pay any 
attention to it. 
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Mr. LEWIS. I concur. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, let me call your attention to another 
thing. For 700 years Ireland has had over it a control and a 
domination infinitely stronger than any league that you will 
ever organize to control all of the nations of the world. Has it 
destroyed the national spirit? Has it destroyed the national 
purpose or the national anibitions of that little nation? And 
will you ever destroy it by mere domination, direction, and con- 
trol of some superior force? We make a mistake, I will say to 
the Senator from Illinois, in net giving due weight to those pas- 
sions for development and growth, for liberty as a people con- 
ceive it, which no power can control or dominate, and which 
you can not destroy. 

Over a century ago a league of nations combined må sepa- 
rated, dismembered, and destroyed Poland. For a century anil 
a half she has been a waif upon the face of the earth. There 
has hardly been a revolution in Europe in that time that has not 
been led by some Polish spirit, and to-day, after 150 years of dis- 
memberment by a powerful league of nations, the strongest 
national spirit in Europe is the Polish spirit, and you can not 
dominate it or control it by a league of nations, 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator will tolerate me, by the test of 
the very illustration he gives I ask his judgment. In the first 
place, as to Ireland, does not the Senator's observation finally 
lead to this conclusion, that everything turns upon that public 
opinion which surrounds the judgment and the sense of justice 
which accompanies it? Second, does not the Senator concede 
that a different atmosphere and life are now ours than n century 
ago, and that the selfishness which prodnced all the evils to 
which he alludes at least has been relleved from in part, and 
that the object of the league is to prevent the very things which 
he says were wrongfully done to these nations? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator presents a question which T 
should like to answer; but I do not feel that this is the time, 
perhaps, to dwell upon some facts which have developed since 
the armistice was signed between the different nations which 
carried on this war against Germany There is no possible 
doubt but that this war leaves the situation just about as the 
Napoleonic wars left the situation, with a very strong feeling 
in favor of some understanding among the nations by whicu 
to prevent wars; but it is Just as equally true that all of these 
separate naticns have their ambitions, their commercial desires 
and appetites, and their jealousies, if you may say so, in a busi- 
ness way, which are going to lead to precisely the same national 
rivalry, the same national ambitions that have always charac- 
terized the different nations of the world; and I sincerely hope 
that the time will never come in the history of the world when 
there will not be that distinct national spirit and national 
ambition characterizing the different nations of the earth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
permit an interruption there? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, everybody agrees with him that 
there ought to be among nations a very strong national spirit 
to carry forward the culture and the civilization of nations, 
just as there ought to be among individuals a very strong indi- 
vidualistic feeling to carry forward individual development; 
but we have long since agreed that individual development 
must submit itself to some tribunal of arbitration when it comes 
to a row between him and me or between any other two people, 
Now, the Senator from Missouri has read the high-sounding 
tones of the Holy Alliance declaration. There was not anything 
so wrong about the tone. What was wrong was that they never 
meant it, and never intended to keep it, and never did keep it, 
and the really civilized nations of the world never entered into 
the agreement, neither Great Britain nor ourselves. 

Mr. BORAH. Great Britain did not actually sign the agree“ 
ment, but she adhered to it nevertheless. 

Mr. REED. And indorsed it. 

Mr. BORAH. And she met with them at three separate con- 
gresses, und sat in with them, and decided their policies with 
them, and was one of the advisers of the Holy Alliance; and she 
never withdrew from the alliance and severed herself from the 
alliance until she found that the alliance was engaged in the 
destruction of free government, and then she separated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no difference between the Senator 
and me about the historical facts, Great Britain did not enter 
into the agreement. She did let it go with an arrière pensée of 
her own; and at the final time, when she found what the holy 
alliance was trying to do, not in accordance with its previous 
agreement, but in violation of it—to wit, extinguish free govern- 
ment from the earth—she did then suggest to the United States 
what we now call the Monroe doctrine, and we adopted it in 
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order that the South American Republics might have their 
freedom. 

There is no difference between us as regards the historical 
facts; but what I am talking about now is this: Suppose they 
had meant what they said; suppose they had done what they 
said they were going to do; and suppose that Great Britain and 
the United States had entered into it. Can the Senator have 
any doubt, or can I have any doubt, that there would have been 
much longer preserved peace of a much more just character 
than the world ever afterwards met with? 

Now, then, suppose that at the end of this war we agree and 
Great Britain agrees, the two of us controlling the seas; Japan 
agrees, the only other power threatening the seas; and France 
agrees, the only other marine power—Germany being crip- 
pled—that we will not permit any civilized nation to go to war 
with another civilized nation unless it has first either consented 
or offered to leave the question in controversy to arbitration. 
Suppose we mean that, and suppose we do what we mean. 
the Senator suppose that anybody will ever defy the amphietyonie 
council of the civilized world and its opinion in that respect? 

Suppose another thing. Suppose that as a result of this war 
we say that no nation shall keep over half a million men under 
arms. Let us just suppose that. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a nice thing to suppose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to suppose it, because I think it is 
n good thing, and the only thing I am leaving in doubt is the 
number; but suppose it was 500,000, half a million men. That 
is as much as Great Britain needs, even on her far-flung battle 
line. That is as much as the United States needs. That is as 
much as Russia or France would need. It is not beyond the 
power even of Belgium or Switzerland to provide. It does not 
take away from any great, strong nation its natural advantages, 
because they haye the natural advantage of reserve force and 
resources and man power behind them. There is nothing un- 
fair about it. Suppose that were agreed to—four hundred 
thousand or five hundred thousand—and suppose we entered into 
an agreement that if any nation dared arm itself any further 
she would become the enemy of the civilized world, and we 
would so declare her and so treat her. Does not the Senator 
think that that would lead to a greater hope, at any rate a 
more assured hope of permanent and just peace in the world? 

Now, one more question, and then I am through. 

Mr. BORAH. I hope the Senator will not take up my time, 
because I have got to close. It is near adjournment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One more observation, one more sentence, 
and then I am through. Now, if the Senator will add this 
reflection to what has gone before—that the world in the mean- 
time has become democratic, and that the faith expressed now 
by nations will not be the faith of the despots who happened to 
control them, like the King of Prussia, and the King of Austria, 
and the Czar of Russia in the old time, but the expression of 
the will of the people themselves in all these countries—does 
he not agree with me that it is much more apt to be carried out 
than if it were the mere will of despots, subject to a revolution 
at home? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President. These people who have 
fought and won this war in the name of democracy are about to 
organize a tribunal, which tribunal is to have the power to 
decide upon great questions of national interest, and which 
tribunal shall have the say as to how that shall be enforced. 
Now, who is.to control this tribunal? What say will the people 
of the United States have with reference to who shall control 
this tribunal? They could not have any say as to more than 
one of them at most, and they would haye only a third or fourth 
time removed control over that particular one. 

Is it proposed that this tribunal shall be in any way selected, 
elected, or confirmed by these people whom the Senator talks 
about? This scheme removes the power to declare war farther 
away from the people than it is now. I think it is already too 
far removed from those who fili the trenches and fight the bat- 
tles; but now it is proposed to give it to a tribunal which is still 
farther removed, which is an appointive tribunal selected by 
the different nations, over whose judgment the people will have 
no control whatever—a fitting conclusion to a war waged and 
won in the name of democracy! If you will demonstrate to me 
how the masses of the people can control this tribunal, direct 
its decrees in case they are not satisfied with them, or make it 
unmistakably responsive to the people, you will present a ques- 
tion much more to my liking than the one we have now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, do I understand, then, that 
the Senator thinks it is absolutely hopeless to organize any 
system of civilization where each nation shall not be its own 
judge and its own jury and its own executioner? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think it is hopeless. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I should hate to believe that, and I think 
the Senator would hate to believe it. 

Mr. BORAH. The trouble with the proposition of the Senator 
from Mississippi and all these gentlemen who are discussing the 
league to enforce peace is that they assume that the league to 
enforce peace will bring peace. We who are opposed to it think 
that instead of “a league to enforce peace“ it ought to be named 
“a league to promote war,“ because we believe that is precisely 
what it will do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, Mr. President, I assume—— 1 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, you are assuming, but I am not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I assume that any expressed will of human- 
ity, through its organized agencies as nationalities, to do a cer- 
tain thing shall at least have a bent toward that thing, and that 
it shall not have the opposite effect. I believe that the will te 
preserve peace goes a long way to preserve it, and that if it is 
expressed through the organized authorities of society in the 
world, representing humanity and the democracy of humanity, 
it must have at least a tendency toward the purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. That is precisely what Alexander the First 
thought. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that connection let me say this, and then 
I will not disturb the Senator any more: Alexander the Czar did 
say about that, and he meant it, and he was the greatest one of 
the men around that council table; but he was subsequently over- 
slaughed and overawed by a great many other forces. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. The Senator has stated there the 
defect of the whole proposition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There was but one man to deal with. 
Every man that wanted to fix Alexander just had to see Alex- 
ander. He did not have to see a whole lot of free countries; 
and Alexander finally became a slave to the orthodox chureh, 
and he finally went back on everything that he had ever advo- 
cated; but he was just one man. Now we are talking about a 
scheme of nations, and democratic nations, and we say that 
they would not be likely to be controlled by one man, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will permit 
me to proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BORAH. I must close, and therefore I have to ask the 
Senator to let me proceed, 

„Mr. WILLIAMS. By the way, I want to beg the Senator's 
pardon. I did not intend to make the last outburst. 

Mr. BORAH. That is all right. 

Mr. President, the Senator has referred to the fact that Alex- 
ander changed his mind. Indeed he did. He started out with 
a league based upon the principles of Christianity. He ended up 
as the most violent advocate of a conspiracy to destroy free 
government and a free press. The power, however, which had 
been lodged in him as a Christian was still in him as a bar- 
barian; and that is one of the defects of this league. Who is 
going to keep it from under the control of a Metternich, as the 
holy alliance came under his control? Who is going to keep it 
from under the control of a Bismarck? If that is true, who is 
going to keep them, when they are once members of this tribunal, 
from changing their minds from the aim of a league to enforce 

ace to that of a league to promote war? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator will yield, I do not under- 
stand that there is any desire to have fixed judges for the de- 
termination of these matters. I understand it is advocated for 
a league of nations that certain persons shall be selected upon 
each side and the odd man determined by lot if he can not be 
agreed upon, and the matter is then submitted to them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course I do not know whether 
the Senator has reduced his proposition to form or not, but the 
only forms I have seen so far are those for a tribunal of a 
permanent nature, with power to decide and power to enforce. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I understand they are not to be 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says he understands. 
whom does he understand? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is the situation now at The Hague. 
It is the manner in which they are selected there. 

Mr. BORAH. The Hague has been rejected and put aside, 
and we are now dealing with another proposition. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is an advanced stage over what has 
been in the way of arbitrating matters. For instance, if you 
have a controversy between Belgium and the United States it 
seems to me that Belgium could select three judges of her own 
and the United States select three judges of her own, and let the 
six select the seventh. Surely that would be a fair tribunal, 
and it would not be subject to the decision of six judges. I 
recognize that there is great difficulty in getting judges of dif- 
ferent nations who are to determine matters. I understand 
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that a decree made by a tribunal of this kind is a final decree 
subject to no change or modification whatever, and that being 
the case the little nation as well as the big nation is fairly 
treated. If you have as a basis justice and right, which will 
rrevail in the case of a controversy of that kind, you are not 
going to haye the incentive to war which it gives in ordinary 
times. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course I do not know from whom the 
Senator understands this program. If it has official sanction 
back of it, of course it is an interesting proposition. But the 
proposition that has been submitted to the country does not 
contemplate that kind of a program at all. 

Mr. President, we have seen in the discussion of this league 
to enforce peace that very few, if any, have been willing to say 
that they are willing to create a superinternational court with 
power to render judgment and a police force to enforce it. 
There are very few who are willing to say that they are willing 
to submit the vital matters, those matters which involve the 
life and death of a nation, to the court. Now, there come the 
other exceptions, and let us deal with them for a few moments, 
and I will close. 

The able Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lxwis] says he does not 
understand that this league to enforce peace, the membership 
of which will be composed of all the nations of the earth, will 
in any way interfere with the doctrine which was announced by 
the Father of his Country in his Farewell Address, to wit, that 
there should be no entangling alliances on the part of this 
country with the governments of Europe, his idea being that 
Washington had in mind an entangling alliance with some 
particular one nation as against some other nation of Europe; 
that as this league will comprise all the nations of the world it 
will not be subject to the inhibition which was given to us by 
Washington in his Farewell Address. I have never understood 
that to be the construction of Washington’s Farewell Address. 
I have never read it in that light. I do not know of anyone else 
except the able Senator from Illinois who has. Let us see if it 
will bear that construction. He says: 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is in 
extending our commercial relations to have with them as little political 


eonnection as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with peffect good faith. Here let us stop. 


To what did he refer? He referred to our treaty arrange- 
ments with France, the only treaty of alllance we ever had, 
and that was a treaty with one nation. He said, so far as this 
particular treaty was concerned, or so far as our former engage- 
ments are concerned, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith, Here let us stop with all foreign nations. No alliances 
with foreign nations. Let there be commercial alliances, com- 
mercial understandings, and commercial agreements, but all 
political connections or all political arrangements or understand- 
ings are prohibited by the advice of the Father of his Country. 

Now, how do you construe this? 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, 
the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
therefore, ıt must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artifictal ties 
in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations 
and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Certainly, Mr. President, that can not be construed in any 
other light than that the Father of his Country, whatever his 
wisdom is worth to us now, was opposed to any foreign political 
eombinations, arrangements, or understandings of any nature 
or kind whatsoever ; that he excluded Europe from any political 
combination or understanding as a whole, because Europe had 
a set of primary interests of her own with which we had very 
little or no concern. This is the understanding of all men for 
more than a century. Net until the advocates of this league 
appeared has it ever been attempted to explain away or emascu- 
late this doctrine. It is too late now to trifle with the last will 
and testament of him of whom it was said by a great English- 
man, Ile was the greatest man of our own or of any age.“ 

While it is said that transportation has brought us closer to 
Europe than we were when Washington lived, Europe’s primary 
interests are just as distinct in a multitude of the nations of 
Europe to-day as they were when Washington was upon the 
earth, There are some interests common to Great Britain and 
this country, interests common to France and this country. 

These nations are advanced in the arts and in government and 
far progressed; but what is there in common between Bulgaria 
and Turkey and Asia and this Nation to-day different from what 
it was when Washington wrote his Farewell Address? 

It is the proposition of this league that it shall include all 
these nations, the fifty-odd nations and perhaps one hundred 
and fifty when this matter shall be finally adjusted after the 
war, ak of which are to be represented and all of which are to 
be members of the league, Politically we are just as far apart 


now as we were then, and if Washington were alive to-day he 
could announce his doctrine with the same accuracy, with the 
exception of two or three nations at most, just as emphatically 
and just as pertinently as he did when he bade farewell to his 
countrymen. 

So, Mr. President, again I say, let us be candid. 

I appeal to those who advance the doctrine of a league of 
nations to be candid with the American people and say whether 
it means the abandonment of the doctrine of Washington, that 
his Farewell Address has spent its force, has become antiquated, 
and should no longer have effect. It may be that the people of 
the United States are willing to abandon that doctrine. It may 
be that they are impressed with the proposition that we have 
entered upon a new era, but let us be candid with them and tell 
them that any practical league of nations means that we are to 
enter into entangling alliances in Europe, and all Europe, and all 
Asia, and all Africa. 

We come now to the Monroe doctrine. I appreciate the candor 
and commend the Americanism of the Senator from Illinois 
when he says that the Monroe doctrine would have to be ex- 
cepted from any league which he would indorse. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a very distinguished educator at the head of one of our 
great educational institutions, an advocate of the league to 
enforce peace, has said that the league could have no more to 
do with the Monroe doctrine than it would have to do with the 
price of sugar; that he was not in favor of excepting it, because 
it does not affect it. Let us see whether it does or not. 

The Monroe doctrine was based upon three propositions: No 
further colonization by European powers on the Western Con- 
tinent, no extension of the European system to America, and 
no interference with established goyernments. It was called 
into existence by reason of the activities of the league of na- 
tions called the Holy Alliance, to which I have already referred. 
When this congress met at Verona in 1822 it took up the ques- 
tion of the Spanish-American colonies. The rising tide of de- 
mocracy was sweeping away the Spanish possessions in South 
America. Spain was not able to control the situation, therefore 
this league to enforce peace had some business to attend to. 
Peace must be restored, and underneath the restoration were to 
be placed the crushed hopes and aspirations of people struggling 
to be free. And here let us remember that some wars are as 
hoiy as liberty itself. Peace when freedom is the price is fit 
only for slaves. Thus the Monroe doctrine was born. It was 
thrown up as a dyke against the threntened flood of foul inun- 
dation of this league of nations. It dedicated the western world 
to liberty. It was the new Republic’s bold challenge to this 
unconscionable conspiracy bent upon the destruction of free 
governments. It is this doctrine which I contend any league 
of nations composed of foreign powers will destroy. 

Let us illustrate. Why did we purchase the St. Thomas 
Islands? They were situated on one of the routes leading to the 
Panama Canal. It was known or feared that Germany wished 
to secure these islands. We would have no right to object to 
her securing them except the right which arises out of the 
Monroe doctrine. As a sovereign nation Denmark had a right 
to sell. As a sovereign nation Germany had a right to buy. 
Had she purehased and had we submitted to it, the Monroe doc- 
trine would have been at an end. Suppose she had purchased 
the islands and had undertaken to take possession of them. 
Would we have consented for Germany to have those islands 
on the route to the Panama Canal? Would we have submitted 
to an international court the question of whether or not we 
should maintain the Monroe doctrine? Or if we had submitted 
it and it had been decided against us, would we have given up 
the Monroe doctrine and permitted Germany to acquire the 
islands? Suppose Germany had purchased them and started 
to take possession and we had moved our battleships to the 
waters in the neighborhood of these islands to prevent her tak- 
ing possession. Under this league to enforce peace that would 
have put us in the wrong and we would have found ourselves a 
member of a league by the terms of which we invited all thè 
nations of Europe to fight us because we refused to submit the 
Monroe doctrine to a tribunal or refused to give it up. Do you 
think we would have submitted any of these questions to an 
arbitral tribunal composed entirely of foreign nations? If it 
had been submitted, do you think the people of the United States 
would have sustained the treusonable administration that had 
done so? I repeat, Mr. President, I thank God the American 
people still vote and they will control the policy of this Nation 
in matters which touch their vital interests and involve the 
security of their country. 

Take another proposition. 
a move to purchase the Galapagos Islands near Ecuador. 
too, were not far from the Panama Canal. It was during the 
time Mr. Root was Secretary of State. Through correspondence 
we prevailed upon Ecuador to refuse to sell. But suppose 
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Ecuador had refused to accept Secretary Root's suggestion. 
As a sovereign nation she had a right to sell, and Germany had 
a right to buy. 

Suppose she had purchased and undertaken to take posses- 
sion and we had disputed her right to do so. Would not the 
Monroe doctrine again have been directly involved and would 
we have submitted the question of whether Germany should 
have these islands, which would involve the safety of our whole 
country, to an arbitral tribunal? But if we had refused to sub- 
mit it according to the principles of the league of nations, all 
other members of the league would have had to send an army 
here to whip us into submission. We would haye found our- 
selves the signer of a contract which would have invited every 
nation of Europe to take part in the affairs of the Western 
Continent. President Wilson once said most correctly: The 
Monroe doctrine was proclaimed by the United States upon our 
own authority. It always has been and always will be main- 
tained upon our own responsibility.” No, indeed, we want no 
foreign powers settling the difficulties of the Western Conti- 
nent. We have gotten along splendidly under the doctrine of 
Washington and Monroe without their aid or assistance. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator spoke about the Galapagos Islands 
n moment ago. The question came up under the McKinley ad- 
ministration, and Mr. Hay, then Secretary of State, served 
notice in form to Ecuador that there was but one purchaser for 
those islands if they were for sale. When it came to Mr. Root 
and the question arose again, Mr. Root said: “I did not pro- 
pose that we should be in a position where we had to buy the 
islands, and I told Ecuador those islands were not to be sold 
to anyone.” 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the Monroe doctrine, and that would 
go to the winds if we had a league of peace with foreign powers. 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator. I have read somewhere 
this illustration which I make use of: A few months before 
the commencement of this war the President of the United 
States appeared before Congress and asked permission to use 
the armed forces of the United States to enforce the rights and 
protect the dignity of the United States in Mexico. Before the 
authority was actually given a clash of arms took place be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, and some two hundred 
Mexicans were killed and perhaps 75 or 100 Americans killed. 
We gave the authority, and in due time our force in full ap- 
peared upon the scene. Suppose we had been a member of this 
league of natious, a league which provides that every nation 
before it proceeds to hostilities shall submit its question to arbi- 
tration or to the decision of an international court. Would we 
have submitted to European nations the question of whether 
we should protect the dignity and enforce the rights of Ameri- 
cans upon this continent? Would we have abandoned not only 
our rights, but abandoned the Monroe doctrine, by inviting for- 
eign nations to settle it? And at the time that we appeared at 
Vera Cruz, under the conditions which existed we would have 
been subject to ostracism by this league of nations and would 
have, according to the very treaty which we would have signed, 
invited all the other members of the league in company with 
Mexico to fight us. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but at the very time the President 
appeared before Congress and asked for this power we were in 
a solemn treaty with Mexico binding us in honor and good con- 
science in case of any controversy, before resorting to hostilities, 
we would undertake to arbitrate or settle it in some way in order 
to maintain the friendship between the two nations. It was not 
believed at the time that conditions permitted our adherence to 
this treaty. Would our honor or our conscience have been any 
more under the control of a treaty which was the basis of a 
league of nations? Would it have been any more binding upon 
our armies, unless it be assumed that we would refrain from 
fear and not from honor? 

Yet these men who are advocating a league of nations, a league 
to enforce peace, with a court to decide difficulties, pretend to 
say to the American people that it would in no wise interfere 
with the Monroe doctrine. I repeat again, let us be candid with 
the people of this country and tell them what this scheme of a 
league to enforce peace means, Let us deal with them in the 
utmost candor. If anyone knows what it means, he should 
say so. If he does not know what it means or where it is going 
to lead, in Heaven’s name let the people know that also. 

Mr. President, let us be perfectly candid with the people of 
this country and tell them what this scheme of a league to en- 
force peace means. It means the creation of a superinternational 
court and turning the Army over to their direction if it has any 
virility. It means the abandonment of Washington's Farewell 
Address. It means the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine. 
It means that we will enter into entangling alliances with Eu- 
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rope. I am not in favor of it. I am not in favor of any league 
of nations which infringes in the least upon the sovereign power 
of the people of the United States to direct and control the des- 
tiny of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I concede to the ideal its great place in human 
affairs. I am glad we have with us always the idealist. Life 
without its music and its poetry, the great, throbbing heart of 
humanity devoid of sentiment, and this world of struggle without 
its ideals would be the place that Byron in his gloom tells about, 
where all were “chilled into a selfish prayer for light.” But 
while the ideal has its place, into that land of promise, like the 
patriarch of old, the legislator is not permitted to enter. He 
must deal with concrete things and things practical. If possible, 
he must know in advance to what results the plan proposed 
leads. He must seek to measure its effect upon those whose 
lot it is to tread the homely paths of life. His material is human 
nature as it is and as it always will be—struggling up and 
moving on, hoping, aspiring, but human nature still. If the 
uglier passions were dead and love of power were banished, if 
race prejudice and national rivalry. and commercial hunger 
were at an end, if we could only realize in practice that the 
Creator made of one blood all nations to dwell upon the face 
of the earth, the task of the legislator would be easy. 

But you and I are to deal with a world tortured and twisted by 
selfishness and greed, vexed and driven by rivalry and ambition 
as well as honored and ennobled by self-denial and self-sacrifice. 
We can no more in wisdom ignore the former than we should dis- 
regard the latter. And above all, the thing which seems to con- 
found all purposes and frustrate the noblest schemes is that 
inscrutable and tantalizing fact written upon every page of 
human history, the fickle friendship of nations. 

Six years ago had we formed a league Germany would have 
been welcomed and as a friend, though at that time she was 
preparing her war for world dominion. We would have had 
within the league, operating under cover of friendship, the secret 
forces of an avowed enemy of peace. Turkey, I presume, would 
have been admitted, as we never yet have felt the necessity of 
declaring war against her. Thirteen years ago Russia and 
Japan were at war. In 1917 they formed a most friendly al- 
liance. In 1918 they are at war, or near war, It has not been 
long since Bulgaria and Serbia stood and fought together against 
the Turks, though they have since heen engaged in deadly con- 
flict against each other. Speaking again of the Turks, the most 
cruel and remorseless of nations, in the last hundred years, at 
different times, every Christian nation of Europe has been will- 
ing to enter into some kind of an alliance with her. Within 
the last decade Germany and Austria stood by and assisted while 
Italy seized Tripoli from Turkey. Since then Germany and 
Austria and Turkey have been at war with Italy. A powerful 
league was formed between France and Britain and Russia in 
1914, to the effect that no peace should be made until it was 
made together. In a little over two years Russia had mage a 
separate peace. Great Britain and France have been during the 
last century and a half more often enemies than friends, This 
Republic has friends now who were not our friends in former 
days. This is the story told from the beginning of history. 
There is no such thing as friendship between nations as we speak 
of friendship between individuals. Any plan based upon such a 
theory is built upon shifting sands. Equally futile are schemes 
to boycott in an economic way erring nations. People and na- 
tions will trade where interest and advantage invite them to 
trade. The Paris economic conference was a ridiculous offair, 
an nffront to human experience. With deep insight the Presi- 
dent disowned its purposes, Nations and peoples act from self- 
interest—buttressed and sustained by race rivalry and national 
pride, and also, thank God, by patriotism, which Is love for your 
own country, your own government, and your own people before 
and above all other countries, governments, and peoples. With- 
out that patriotism, that sacred passion, which reached its sub- 
lime heights at the Marne and at Chateau-Thierry, the world 
would not be fit to live in. Whatever plans we have, let us build 
them in the light and under the inspiration of the proud tradi- 
tions of the Republic and the teachings of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, of Jackson and Lincoln. 

You will rcad that on the night before Alexander started on 
his conquest of the world he visited his old tutor, Aristotle, 
for a last interview. The aged philosopher said to the youthful 
conqueror: “ You are about to start upon an enterprise which 
wil! bring you into many lands and among many nations, some 
already celebrated in arts and in arms, and some savage and 
barbarian. But this last counsei I give you: Withersoever your 
victoriés lead you, never forget that you are a Greek.” But 
Alexander did forget that he was a Greek. The self-restraint, 
the poise, the fine sense of justice, the philosophy of the Greek 
gave way to the unrestrained revelry and reckless debuuchery 
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of the savage and the barbarian. Conscious of his great 
strength he tossed prudence to the wind. That which promised 
dominion and glory and power ended in a premature grave in 
© foreign land, 

Sir, I fully understand that we have as a people come into 
a wider circle of influence and under gravyer responsibilities 
than we have known heretofore. I acknowledge in full our 
duty toward the peace of the world, our deep and vital interest 
in sustaining and extending and strengthening the domain of 
international law. I would shirk from no duty; I would meet 
every obligation. But as we are brought into contact with 
many nations, som advanced and enlightened in the ways of 
free government, some far below our standards and conception 
o2 right and justice, we should never forget that we are Ameri- 
cans. Through it all we should cling to our traditions, our 
principles and policies by means of which we have risen to 
leadership in the great struggle for free institutions. Ameri- 
canism, the most vital principle in civilization to-day, the hope 
of the world, is not to be compromised, much less abandoned. 
The political creed under which we have attained unto great- 
ness, the tenets of that faith which lighted this noble experi- 
ment on its way, are not to be disregarded simply because we 
are now victorious and strong. The simplicity, the justice, 
and the demonstrated wisdom of fhe two great underlying 
principles of our foreign policy are not to be bartered for the 
imaginary plans of an imaginary world. They harmonize with 
our tastes, they conform to our habits as a people, they fit into 
and buttress our free institutions, and for myself I do not want 
to give them up. “Observe justice and good faith toward all 
nations; have neither passionate hatreds nor passionate attach- 
ments to any, and be independent politically of all.” That is 
the political chart with which we wut out to sea over a century 
ago. It will be a fateful hour when overbold and too con- 
scious of our strength we conclude that without this chart we 
can withstand the storms which we are bound soon to encounter. 
True to these principles, true to our teachings, we can still 
discharge every obligation toward peace and for the advance- 
ment of mankind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I take it for granted that 
there is not an American in the world who will forget that he 
is an American. I take it for granted that the spirit is as wide- 
spread in Mississippi as it is in Idaho. Alexander ceased to be 
a Greek, as the Senator said, but for the very simple reason 
that he never was a Greek to start with; he was a Macedonian. 

The whole sum and substance reduced to its last analysis of 
all the Senator said most eloquently is that he contends we 
have a right to be the judge in our own quarrels ourselves. 
That is all. If he were to announce that as a principle of 
philosophy among individuals the whol: world would unite in 
putting him in a lunatic asylum or sending him to prison. It is 
absolutely wonderful that men who live in a state of civiliza- 
tion, where they leave to fair arbitrators quarrels between 
themselves, should contend that they lose independence and 
suffer indignity whenever as nations they agree to let justice 
radi right prevail, instead of having each nation act as its own 

udge. 

The Senator has drawn a picture of what might have hap- 
pened in our quarrel with Mexico. What would have happened 
if we both had been members of a league of nations would have 
been this: In the first place, Mexico never would have fired 
upon the American flag. If she had fired upon the American 
flug—as she did fire upon it—then it would not have been we 
who had started the war, but Mexico. Then the league of na- 
tions would have made Mexico the common enemy of all man- 
kind, instead of merely our enemy. 

Mr. President, I believe in a God of justice and righteous- 
ness. I believe in the utterance of Tennyson, that a day will 
come when “the common sense of most will hold fretful realms 
in awe,” and I do not believe that any nation has a right to say 
what the Senator has just said, assuming me to speak for this 
Nation, any more than any individual has a right to say what 
he has just said, if he spoke for an individual, whether himself 
or any other individual. I do not believe that any individual or 
any nation has a right to say: “I shall be the sole judge in my 
own quarrel; I shall try the case; I shall give judgment; and 
I shall execute the judgment.” 

There are two ways of keeping the peace of the world. One 
is by an amphictyonic council of the civilized world, which 
we are trying to secure; the other is by the domination of one 
great world power that shall make its will known to all the 
world, That is what Prussia and Germany attempted. At the 
bottom of the heart of the Senator from Idaho he seems to 
have the same iden, except that he would not have Germany 
do it, but he would have us do it. Of course, you can keep 
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the peace of the world if you let one nation rule the world, 
and rule it with such force and such power that nobody else 
dares defy her. At the bottom of the Senator's heart is that 
notion; but it is not a right notion; it is not just; it is not 
fair; it is not civilized; it is not enlightened ; it is not righteous- 
ness. You have no right in a dispute between me and you to 
be the sole judge of the controversy ; and America has no right 
in a dispute between her and anybody else to be the sole judge 
of the controversy. The only reason why hitherto a nation 
has been the sole judge in a controversy is because it did not 
limit its own power to be so, if it thought it had the power. 
It is no less barbarous for a nation than it is for you or for 
me to say: We will admit nobody else to stand in judgment; 
we will ourselves be the sole judge, the sole court, and the sole 
executioner of our own decrees.” 

If you are going to carry on this miserable mud world the 
way it has been carried on for a long while, why, go ahead 
with it; but it must result after a while, if you are going 
ahead that way, in one thing. It must result in the carrying 
out of the German idea by somebody else and not by Germany. 
Somebody must conquer the world and rule it and keep it in 
peace. If you want America to do it, all right, if you think 
you can, if you think the game is worth the candle. I do not. 
i would infinitely rather that the “common sense of most 
should hold fretful realms in awe.” 

When the Senator comes and tells me about what failed to 
be done under the Holy Alliance, with six despots gathered 
around a table, to agree upon things that they never intended 
to carry out, it has nothing to do with what we are proposing 
here to-day. There was only one of them that ever did intend 
to carry it out, and that was Alexander of Russia, and he 
forced it upon the council. He was an idealist, a sentimentalist, 
a fine fellow, except that later on he went all to pieces. But a 
democracy is not going to do that. 

If you think we are the only democracy in the world, you are 
again mistaken. The Government of England is more demo- 
cratic than is our own. The voice of the people of Great Britain 
is put upon the statute books within a few weeks after a gen- 
eral election, and the voice of ours may never be, and frequently 
has not been, France is as democratic as are you and I. Italy 
is almost as much so. Belgium is very nearly as much so. 

If you want to carry on this mad, barbaric, insane business 
of any nation getting mad with another because a grand duke 
has been assassinated and declaring war, leading to a war of 
all the world, why, go ahead with it. But God will not bless you 
in it, whatever else you may say or do. I imagine that a differ- 
ent verb would suit the situation rather than the verb “ bless.” 

The Senator from Idaho, under it all, is of the opinion that 
every man is in his quarrel, that he would like to settle it for 
himself; but we have long since agreed, in the interest of 
civilization, that we could not do that. It is better for n quarrel 
to be settled wrong now and then than it is to have both parties 
to a quarrel, each one to settle it for himself, the only upshot of 
which is that one must kill the other. So the Senator's 
philosophy, reduced to the ultimate analysis, is that. as be- 
tween nations, each nation must be its own judge, and, in the 
long run, must proceed to murder all the inhabitants of the 
other nation. 

The Senator from Idaho would say, “I am an American; I 
must not forget that I am an American and that I am all 
sovereign; I can not allow anybody else to interfere”; or, “I 
am a Frenchman; I must not forget that I am a Frenchman, 
and in all quarrels to which France is committed I alone must 
be the judge”; or, “I am a Briton; I look away back beyond a 
long line of ancestors; I am proud of them; and in any quarrel 
in which a Briton is engaged I alone must be the judge; the 
United States and France shall not have any voice at all.“ You 
had better just say, “I am a barbarian” and be done with it. 
“I insist, as the barbarian does, upon settling all my quarrels 
to suit myself.” That is the only difference between a bar- 
barian and a civilized man, A savage settles his own quarrel 
to suit himself, if he can, and if he can not the other fellow 
settles it to suit himself, and one of them dies on the spot. 

Great Austria sends an ultimatum to little Serbia, saying: 
“ One of my grand dukes has been killed, and you must kneel 
upon your knuckle bones and come in, and not only apologize 
but let me run your country for a while, while I settle this 
question to suit myself.’ Then Germany comes in and says to 
Russia: “ Yes; you must let her settle this to suit herself; she 
is sovereign, and, being sovereign, she is the only judge of her 
own controversy.” 

There is a higher enlightenment coming to this world than 
the Senator from Idaho has thus far dreamt. It may not come 
now, but it will finally come. There will be a time when no 
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man will dare stand in any deliberative body and assert the 
doctrine which he has just asserted, when no man will dare stand 
up and say for a nation what no man now dare say for au in- 
dividual, to wit, “ You must not touch the sovereignty of the 
nation in the slightest degree, because unless each nation settles 
its controversy to suit itself it has lost its self- respect.“ Why, 
I do not lose my self-respect when I go to court with you or you 
with me. 

Now, as to leaving controversies in which the United States 
are concerned to a biased and a partial arbitrament with sepa- 
rate interests of a European character, as the Senator says, 
that is not and never was involved in the proposition. Nobody 
ever said, except a few extremists who have never been lis- 
tened to much, that every nation was to be represented in a 
council that was to settle all difficulties. The only question 
was that they must settle them, and that if they did not submit 
to fair and impartial arbitration, then the civilized world would 
taboo the country that did not. 

Mr. President, you may talk all you please, you may say 
what you choose to, you may quote all the bad men and bar- 
baric history that has ever been written—and there is lots of 
it that is quotable in favor of the position that the Senator 
from Idaho has just taken—all that is back there; all that is 
behind us so far is barbarism internationally; and we have 
got to get away from it somehow, at some time, now or here- 
after, You may argue all you choose about it, but when you 
get through talking about it, it comes down to this: Are you 
fair? Are you just? Are you generous? Or, on the other 
hand, do you insist that you shall be the sole judge in your 
own quarrel? That is all; there is not anything else to it. 
Are you fair? Are vou just? Are you honest? Have you 
that sense of honor that makes you give some consideration to 
the other man’s assertion of his right, or do you stand like a 
savage and say, “I will be the sole judge of my own quarrel”? 
And when you say it as a citizen of a country or undertake to 
make your country say it, you are none the less criminal as an 
American, but you are a hundred million times more criminal 
than if you said it just for yourself, because you are under- 
taking to say it for a hundred million people. 

I should like to be the judge of my own quarrel always in a 
way. I believe I would be generally right about it, and 1 
reckon you think you would be, but that is not what civilization 
has decreed for me or for you, and that is not what civilization 
ought to decree for nations, 

Oh, I wish the Senator from Idaho would think for just one 
moment about the men and the women and the children of 
Belgium and Serbia and Poland and of France, and what this 
barbarism has led to. Murder, robbery, rape, and everything 
else in the world; and why? Because of the absurd notion that 
every nation has to be the sole judge of its own quarrel, and 
that it was lacking in honor and lacking in self-respect and 
lacking in patriotism if anybody else was invoked to try and 
settle the controversy; that is all. Every murdered man and 
every ravished woman and every robbed bank or robbed house- 
hold in all Europe to-day owes the guilty fact to the advocacy 
of the very theory that the Senator has just been talking for. 
The whole thing would have been avoided if, upon the sugges- 
tion of Earl Grey, Austria had been willing to leave it to arbi- 
tration. The whole thing would have been avoided if, upon his 
further suggestion, she had even been willing to leave it to The 
Hague court. It was put up to her trebly—leave it to arbitra- 
tors, to The Hague court, or leave it to the concert of Europe; 
and Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and Russia will meet 
and decide it. She refused all. Why? Not upon the plea, “I 
am an American, and I must never forget it,” but upon the plea 
that “I am an Austrian and I must never forget that.” And 
Germany refused to interfere upon the plea that Austria was 
Austria, that Germany was an ally of Austria, and that she 
could not even consider a proposition of having Austria submit 
to arbitration a question of honor, as the Kaiser called it. A 
question of honor—the killing of a grand duke! It amounted 
to no more than the killing of anybody else anywhere else, ex- 
cept they thought the idea of sovereignty was involved, because 
he was a member of a reigning house. 

Mr. President, I have said upon this floor more than once in 
my time, I have repeated the language of Thomas Jefferson, my 
passion is peace, and I am so fond of peace that I will fight for 
it any day in the world whenever it is necessary or possible. 
My family has fought for it, and will continue to do so. I am 
so fond of peace that I do not believe that even my own country 
has the right to be the judge in its own quarrel, and to avoid 
peace when peace can be brought about with self-respect. 

The Senator has instanced two or three eases in which he 
says, What would the American people have done under those 
circumstances if there had been a league of nations? 
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I will tell you what they would have done. The question 
in controversy would have been settled, and if it had been 
settled either way we never would have been worse off. In 
all the cases that have been cited, my own opinion is that the 
controversy would have been settled in our favor. But sup- 
pose it had not been. Suppose that a Senater owes me $25 
and denies it, and goes into court, and a jury takes his word 
for it, and I lose my $25, and he keeps it in his pocket. Is not 
that better than haying me kill him or having him kill me? 
Is that not better than to have him come and invade my house- 
hold and go into the house and take my silver in order to pay 
himself? I am assuming a case where I believe I was right. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator always is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not infinitely better that I should lose 
the $25 than that I should go into his house and take his silver 
pitcher and his silver cups and his spoons and carry them out 
and sell them in order to indemnify myself? Is not the Sena- 
tor lawyer enough to know that it is infinitely better to have 
cessation of litigation than it is even to have every judgment 
absolutely correct? 

If we can not appeal to the conscience of the civilized world 
to stop this miserable barbarism of murder aud rape and arson, 
this insanity that we call war, which now and then, under the 
present system, the best people in the world must resort to, 
just as we did this time, then where is the faith in God and the 
hope for enlightenment? What is the use of living? What is 
the use of pretending to be civilized? If I have got to go out 
into the world and fight for everything that I want and need 
and ought to have, and nobody is to be a common judge of 
what is right and just between me and an antagonist, then 
what is the use of all this structure that we have built about 
us—libraries, and schools, and churches, and dreams of poets, 
and visions of prophets, and the balance of it? Had we not 
better just go back frankly and butcher one another whenever 
we feel like it? 

Aristotle's last words to Alexander were: Remember that 
you are a Greek.” I would hate to tell any American that the 
last word I had to say to him was; “ Remember that you are 
an American.” I would infinitely rather say to him: “ Remem- 
ber that you are a human being and a creature of God, and 
that, whether you are an American or not, yeu must not set up 
to be the judge in your own quarrel. You must do justice; 
and, for fear that you will not, you must try to organize some 
power that will do it, somewhere—your own power, in which 
you have half say; fair arbitration.” 

I do not know what you think about it; I do not know what 
you will do; but during the whole time I was practicing law 
I had a positive contempt for any man whe refused to leave to 
the arbitration of his neighbors a quarrel between him and 
another neighbor. I never knew one of them to be right. 

Patriotism, yes; nationalism, yes. They are amongst the most 
sacred words in the world, because they lead to the extension of 
our culture—not German kultur, but real, civilized culture. 
The only reason why the Germans spelled it with a “k” was 
because Great Britain had all the “c's,” as somebody said in a 
paragraph in Life, I believe, or some other funny paper. 

I would have understood the speech the Senator from Idaho 
has made if some other Senator had made it; but, I declare, it 
does not sound like him. He is the sort of man upon whom I 
would place my hands and say: “ If there is an American in the 
world, the product of enlightenment and civilization, that wants 
to open a new vista for humanity, a new hope for it, and do 
away with past barbarity, here is the man.” You do not imag- 
ine you can do away with past barbarity as long as you keep the 
door open for every nation to settle its own quarrels to suit 
itself. 

“Oh, but it may involve the Monroe doctrine”! Well, sup- 
pose it does, and suppose you can supplant the Monroe doctrine 
with a world Monroe doctrine. What was the Monroe doctrine? 
It was that no European country should by violence extend its 
conquest or its system of government upon this continent. Now, 
suppose we sny to all the world that no government whatever 
shall by conquest extend itself or its system of government 
anywhere, not only in America but all over the world. Is that 
not merely an extended Monroe doctrine, much higher in its 
character and much more enlightened in its scope? } 

“ Somebody might have gotten the Galapagos Islands”! What 
harm would it have done anybody if they had? It is like the 
fellow who after the Spanish-American War went around speak- 
ing as if we would have been ruined if we hnd not had the 
Philippines, when most people never knew where the Philip- 
pines were before. The only thing we had ever heard about 
them was that Manila hats came from there. Then they tried 


to work us all up to a feeling of strong patriotism that if we 
did not keep the Philippines somebody else would get them, Wë 
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had to buy the people at so much a head to subject them to 
American “kultur’—this time spelled with a “k”—loaded 
rifles. We would have been just as well off without them. -We 
are just as well off without the Galapagos Islands as if we had 
them. We do not want them anyhow. What would you do with 
them if you had them? And what harm could anybody else do 
if they had them? I mean harm to us, Of course, if Germany 
had them she could have done a heap of harm to the natives in 
her barbarous way, as she did in South Africa; but she could 
not have harmed us. 

Mr. President, I absolutely deprecate the doctrine that patriot- 
ism or loyalty or nationality demands that my people shall be 
the sole judge in any controversy arising between it and any 
other people; and so far as I am coneerned, I am willing to 
accept all the disapproval that may come from people pretend- 
ing to be more patriotic than I on account of that opinion. I 
would be ashamed of myself if you and I had a controversy, 
and I met you and said, “I will be the sole judge of this con- 
troyersy ”; and I would pretty nearly murder you if you told 
me you would be the sole judge. 

Mr. President, there is no difference in the law of ethics and 
morals when applied to an individual and when applied to a 
nation. Germany has contended that there was. She has con- 
tended that the State was an independent sort of entity, and 
that you must do things for the State, and you must be the 
creature of the State, and you must, in a way, worship the 
State. That never has been the American doctrine. The Ameri- 
can doctrine is that the State is the mere instrumentality of 
the will of the people, and that it is erected by them, and can 
be thrown down by them whenever they please. They not only 
have the right to overcome it, but the duty to do it, if the 
State fails them as an instrumentality. You can not take the 
position that a state—a government—inust be the sole judge of 
its quarrel, unless you go a step farther—to state worship. 
The law of morals and of ethics is the same as between indi- 
viduals. There must be mutual concessions, and there must 
be common and impartial arbitrament, and as between nations 
there ought to be the same thing. 

Now, gentlemen may call this sentimentalism, they may call 
it idealism, but it is the highest form of practicalness. Every- 
thing else is theoretical except that. Everything else is not 
only sentimental but narrowly sentimental, except that: and 
that flag above all other flags on the surface of this earth has 
hitherto emblemized that idea. We have never carried it any- 
where except with the idea in our minds, at any rate, that we 
were so nearly right that we would have left the question to 
arbitration if the other side had agreed. 

Why, this American Union is a mere illustration, every star 
on that flag is a mere illustration, of the general principle. 
New Jersey was ready to go to war with New York; Rhode 
Island was holding out; North Carolina was saying that it 
could not come in because of its sovereignty; and yet we came 
in, and we had peace within our borders and interstate trade, 
guaranteed by a fair Federal arbitrament that we ourselves 
had erected. If there is any pattern for a league of nations in 
the world to-day, it is the American Republic, this Union of 
indestructible States, still remaining States, but giving up a 
certain degree of independence in order to accomplish a grander 
result. 

PAY OF EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, a resolution came 
over from the House providing for the payment of the em- 
ployees of the two Houses on the 21st of December. It was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. I ask unanimous 
consent that that committee be discharged from its considera- 
tion and that the Senate proceed to consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 356) authorizing payment 
of the salaries of officers and employees of Congress for De- 
cember, 1918. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SOUTHERN PORTS. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp two very short articles on southern 
ports as ports of export. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SOUTHERN PORTS. 


Secretary McAdoo, in the capacity of General Director of Railroads, 
has made a visit to the South to meet and confer with railroad officials 


Is there objection? The Chair 


in that section and incidentally he made a visit to Mobile and Pensa- 
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cola. He has ey since of the fine harbors of those Gulf ports, of 
the advantage that would come of their development, and the forei 
trade that might be in that way conducted. Secretary McAdoo will 
give up control of the railroads January 1. It is to be hoped that his 
successor, or those on whom the work of railroad direction in the 
future may devolve, will continue of the same mind and show some 
zeal in behalf of this needed improvement. 

It would be to the advantage of the Nation at large if the Gulf 
ports should become more important in the country’s commerce and do 
a — pe part in both importing and exporting than has appeared to be 
possible under old conditions. 

As long as the railroad systems of the country were controlled mostly 
by the capital congested in the East, miy the lateral lines leading te 
the Atlantic seaboard were important; all other railroads were mostly 
for “ feeders” or for local convenience. It is not for the best interest 
at the country at large, certainly not for that of the great Middle 
West or the trans-Mississippi country, that it shonld be so. Govern- 
ment management of railroads should take care that there is no dis- 
crimination and that the country is seryed for the general public 
good and not for local advantage. 

But it does not appear that the Government 9 such a policy 
despite the interest manifested by Secretary McAdoo in Mobile and 
Pensacola. A short time ago a statement made of Government plans 
for new steamship routes included lines from New York only to Latin- 
American ports; some of them to Mexico and Central America in a 
comparatively short distance of our great ports. Possibly what Secre- 
tary McAdoo said about Mobile and Pensacola gave indication that the 
former plans may be amended or supplanted, giving greater adyantage 
to the southern rts. 

Not only the Gulf ports but the Sonth Atlantic ports, Jacksonville, 
Savannah, Charleston, and Norfolk. could be used to better advantage 
than under present conditions. The Jacksonville Times-Union pre- 
sents the fact that there is great waste of time and transportation in 
sending South American imports to New York to be reshipped over the 
continent. Nashville, for example, might get these imports from Jack- 
sonville in a few hours, when much time and considerable freightage is 
added by sending them to New York and thence to Nashville by rail. 

Now that the war is over the traffic through the Panama Canal should 
be greatly increased and through means of the canal an active trade with 
the Pacific coast of South America should be developed, This could be 
most effectively done through the Gulf ports. 

Mexico, Central America, and the portion of South America bordering 
en the Caribbean Sea can also be easiest reached through southern 
ports. 

As it was one time said that “all roads lead to Rome,” all the rail- 
rozds in America have a long time led to New York, or at least to the 
north Atlantic seaboard, and that fact furnished one reason for the 
great congestion of wealth and industry there. It would profit the 
country if there were a wider distribution of railroad termini and Gov- 
ernment direction of railroads should lead to that end. 

Nashville would profit by the development of the Gulf ports that 
would place it in the line of the new north and south trade that would 
be in that way estabAshed. Such development would add to the up- 
building of the South in general. . 


[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union.] 
SOUTHERN SEAPORTS. 


A number of delegates from South American countries will attend 
the Florida State fair. They come to the fair here instead of going to 
others, because Florida is nearer to their countries than any other State 
is and they regard this State as the logical pace of departure from the 
United States of commerce destined for La America. 

Senator FLETCHER thinks this meeting is one of great importance to 
the State, and refers to the opportunity that Jacksonville and Florida 
have of 5 out after Latin-American trade. One would think from 
its geographica ition that our 25 would play an important part 
in the inter-American trade. That is the way it looks from the map. 

But as a matter of fact, by the routes of commerce, Jacksonville is 
not quite as near to tin America as Chicago or as Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Ever Aci sls go nearly a thousand miles northward before 
starting southwar 

New York has practically monopolized the commerce of the Atlantic 
coast. She has had the money and the power and it is not strange that 
she used both for her own interest. But a few weeks ago a statement 
was made of the plans of the Government for new steamship lines, As 
Announced, the lines were from New York to Buenos Aires, New York to 
Rio Janeiro, New York to Colombian and Venezuelan ports, New York 
to various ports of Central America, New York to Vera Cruz, New York 
to Tampico, Lines from the United States were to reach to all foreign 
countries, but they were to carry scarcely any American commerce that 
was not first hauled to New York, In some cases there were ports 
not one-fifth as far as New York from the foreign country to which 
the ships were to sail. In some cases the hanl to New York was three 
or four times as long as the haul to the foreign port would have been, 
but for some reason the Goyernment’s plan seemed to contemplate New 


York as almost the only 3 

Unquestionably it would better for this country to have its com- 
merce take the shortest possible route. Southern products shipped 
through Jacksonville, Savannab, or Charleston would have little more 
than a thousand miles to go to reach the ports of the northern coast 
of South America. By New York they would have 3,000 miles to go. 
By New York no part of the United States is nearer than 2,000 miles 
to the nearest part of South America. By according to New York a 
monopoly of our trade we push the South back as far from South 
America as the Great Lakes are. 

We throw away our ability to supply the People of the South Ameri- 
can countries over a line not one-third as long as the line to surop 
and supply them over a line almost as long as that to E In 
doing this we throw away our ability to sell cheaper than our rivals in 
South America because of lower freight charges. We throw away our 
opportunity to acquire commercial supremacy in the Latin-American 
markets and place ourselves on terms of Sanay with our rivals by 
using a route that is 12 as long as the one they have to use. In 
fact, it is lon: by the distance to New York for the products of the 
greater part of the country. 

The man who says the South has not produce to sell sufficient in 
value to support direct trade with South America does not know what 
he is talking about. The South has iron and steel and textiles and 
varled Industries. Of course, it does not sell much to South America, 
but this is because it is by trade routes so much farther from South 
America than the North and East are. Our factories and foundries 
have to send their goods from 600 to 1,000 miles to New York, while 
those of the North Atlantic States haye to send theirs only 100, 200, 
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or 800 miles. Shoved in the background as we are we have no oppor- 
‘tunity to trade with the nations that we could supply at less cost t 


8 section or country if we could send our products directly. 

ery section of the country would be benefi by drawin; our 
surplus products toward South America. With the port of New York 
the only outlet, our products are forced into competition with the 
products of the northern and eastern factories. If everything is to 
go to New York, we are ns near as the balance of the country to 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Tuesday, December 10, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 6, 
1918. 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


4 Carter Glass to be Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
tates. 
UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD. 


Charles R. Page to be a member of the Shipping Board. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


James L. McGovern to be collector of customs, customs col- 
lection district No. 6, at Bridgeport, Conn. 


MISSISSIPPI River COMMISSION, 


Col. Curtis McDonald Townsend, Corps of Engineers, United 
ee Army, to be a member of the Mississippi River Commis- 

on. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

John M. Hancock to be pay inspector, with rank of com- 
mander. 

To be assistant naval constructors, with rank of lieutenant 
(Junior grade): N 

Frederick W. Pennoyer, jr., 

Melville W. Powers, 

Charles F. Osborn, 

Claude O. Kell, 

Howard L. Vickery, 

Glenn H. Easton, 

Russell S. Hitchcock, 

Sidney E. Dudley, 

Edmund E. Brady, jr., 

Theodore L. Shumacher, 

Forrest P. Sherman, 

Henry A. Hutchins, jr., 

Arthur ©, Miles, 

Harold M. Horne, 

Andrew I. McKee, 

Douglas W. Coe, 

Joseph W. Fowler, and 

John D. Crecea. 

To be lieutenant commanders, retired: 

William G. Hannum, 

George W. Danforth, 

Edison E. Scranton, and 

Frederick W. Milner. 

Eugene D. McCormick to be a lieutenant, retired. 

Arnold H. Vanderhoof to be a lieutenant (junior grade), 
retired. 

Henry A. Wiley to be a rear admiral, for temporary service. 

Richard D. White to be a captain, for temporary service. 

To be lieutenant commanders, for temporary service: 

John L. V. Hill, 

William W. Meek, 

Justin McC. Miller, 

Ellsworth Davis, 

Harry R. Gellerstedt, 

Charles J. Parrish, and 

Oliver L. Downes. 

To be lieutenants, for temporary service: 

Thomas E. Flaherty, 

Charles W. Classen, 


John B. Cooke, 

Allen R. Chandler, 
Maurice M. Rodgers, 
Frank Hannon, 

Harry F. Gray, 
Leonard W. Johnson, 
John J. Arnaud, 
Walter C. Haight, 
Charles E. S. Lines, 
John Sharpe, 

James D. Rorabaugh, 
Charles P. Porter, 
Raymond S. Kaiser, 
Loar Mansbach, 
Milton E. Robison, and 
Daniel F. Mulvihill. 
To be lieutenants (junior grade), for temporary services 
Peter J. Riley, 
Charles L. Bristol, jr., 
Henry W. Reding, 
Elmo H. Conley, 
James I. Boyce, 
Robert D. Longyear, 
Alfred M Gagneux, 
Louis Etshokin, 
Donald E. Montgomery, 
John H. Fenton, 
Ralph L. Colton, 
Bruce Hoggson, 
Herman Siefke, jr., 
Robert A. Skinner, 
Henry A. Orrick, Jr., 
Cecil L. Shockley, 
Perry McK. Sturges, 
John F. Kelsey, 
Howard L. Seaton, 
Samuel W. Morris, ‘ 
Stuart L. Peck, 

Harold M. Levy, 
Donald McL. Day, 
Ralph R. Brubaker, 
Frank F. Walker, 
Frederick 8. Hodgman, 
Robert C. McKean, 
Albert L. Baker, 
Vergil A. Davison, 
Charles D. Ingersoll, 
Robert R. Titus, 
Alexander A. Cameron, 
Frank N. Bolton, 
Harold M. Kennedy, 
Perry A. Howard, jr., 
Francis P. Baeyertz, 
Chushing Phillips, 
Edward R. Simpson, 
Irving B. Levi, 
William R. Brent, 
John F. O'Rourke, jr., 
Otis R. Marston, 
Allan C. Davis, 
Freeman L. Curtis, 
Frederick N. Worth, 
Harold Edwards, 
Henry S. Bothfeld, 
Carlisle C. Melvor, 
Cuspar W. B. Townsend, 
Russell C. Lewis, 
Robert E. Christy, 
Ralph C. Taylor, 
Leonard M. Starbuck, 
Raymond W. Smith, 
Hoyt M. Leisure, and 
David H. Hammer. 

To be ensigns for temporary service: 
Charles H. Gordon, 
Otto Fuhrmann, 
Harry D. Leininger, 
Patrick T. Ryan, 
William J. Leidy, 
Guy H. Overlock, 
Thomas J. Eggleston, 
Flavel F. Law, 

Jasper I. Ward, 

John Richardson, 
Harry D. Collins, 
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James E. Dougherty, 

Patrick J. Keough, 

Caesar Cooper, 

Herman Rulile, 

Malcolm S. Brainerd, 

Forest E. Frost, 

Frank M. Mugford, 

David L. Walters, 

John E. Canoose, 

Harry C. Francis, 

Theron S. Hare, 

David Porter, 

Emry M. Sindledecker, 

Albert A. Webb, 

Sidney J. Brawner, 

Chester A. Johnson, 

Rudolph Oeser, 

Mack Q. Wright, 

Daniel L. Ertel, 

Elmer Bergstrom, 

Walter A. Seymour, 

George A. Spedden, and 

Milford McQuilkin. 

Elwood A. Cobey to be a pay inspector, with rank of com- 
mander, for temporary service. 

To be assistant paymasters, with rank of ensign, for tem- 
porary service: 

Joseph Simon, 

Letcher Pittman, 

Thomas T. Taylor, 

Crawford T. Folsom, 

Robert H. Witaker, 

Guy B. Falconer, 

John E. Bonwell, 

Walter S. Rockwell, 

Frank Humbeutel, 

Charles A. Young, and 

Cheyney S. Evans. 

To be assistant naval constructors with rank of lieutenant 
‘(junior grade), for temporary service: 

Armand Mayville, 

Joseph M. Kiernan, 

William W. Hastings, 

Frederick A. Johnson, 

Joseph Emms, 

William R. Bagger, 

W. Ogden Johnson, 

Noah W. Gokey, 

James B. Welch, 

Roy E. Brown, 

Leopold R. Hussa, 

Roland G. Mayer, 

Joseph E. Roy, 

Frank L. Butterworth, 

William H. Balls, 

Donald G. Maxson, 

Emerson R. Bouvier, 

George V. Whittle, 

Anton Kauffman, 

George W. Henderson, 

Gerald W. Thomson, 

Kenneth Reid, and 

Roland P. Carr. 

To be lieutenants (retired), for temporary service: 

Michael J. J. Farley and 

Daniel Mullan. 

Roland W. Bell to be an assistant paymaster (retired) with 
sank of lieutenant, for temporary service. 

Albert H. Gerbig to be an assistant paymaster with rank of 
ensign, for temporary service. 

To be majors in the Marine Corps: 

Emile P. Moses, 

De Witt Peck, and 

Archie F. Howard. 

To be captains in the Marine Corps: 

Edward D. Kalbfleisch, 

Chaplain G. Hicks, 

Gustav H. Kaemmerling, 

Colis Mitchum, 

Leo D. Hermle, and 

Frank R. Armstead. 

To be first lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 

John M. McGregor, 

Clinton H. Wooten, 

Henry A. Carr, 


William T. Hutchinson, 

William G. Olive, 

Orrel A. Inman, 

Henry N. Hale, 

Harold Powell, 

William S. Kelley, jr., 

John F. Ryan, 

James E. Smith, 

Albyn A. Wilcox, 

Leonard S. Burns, 

George C. Schleeter, and 

Harold E. Kellogg. 
POSTMASTERS. 


ALABAMA. 
Joseph H. Read, Bessemer. 
: ARKANSAS, 
Alvin G. Stamps, Earl. 
Isaac G. Ritchie, Hardy. 
Thomas L. Smith, Lepanto. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Nelson R. Feirl, Portola. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Henrietta H. Burr, Baltic. 
Raymond E. Allen, Danielson. 


FLORIDA, 


Alexander J. Burnham, Bushnell. 
Edwin E. Williams, Passagrille. 
Henry A. Drake, Port St. Joe. 
GEORGIA, 
Ellen White, Fort Screven. 
Robert E. Barfield, Hahira. 
Oscar O. Owens, Moultrie. 
Julian E. Hart, Sylvania. 
Wiley M. Rogers, Union City. 
ILLINOIS. 
Fannie E. Sheaban, Altona. 
Peter C. Burrus, Bluffs. 
Elmer T. Selby, Camp Point. 
Charles T. Wilson, Eldorado. 
George H. Franzen, Fairbury. 
Inez M. Garrison, Flanagan. 
Grace E. Tolle, Glasford. 
William H. Rodebaugh, Greenup. 
Owen C. McCartney, Hamilton, 
Walter V. Berry, Irving. 
Margaret E. Taylor, Keithsburg. 
Blanche V. Anderson, Leland, 
Irma C. Barlow, Loda. 
Edward W. Childe, Martinsville. 
Ernest C. Riehter, Menard. 
Tilson V. Worland, Neoga. 
Harry C. Shales, North Crystal Lake, 
William J. West, Odin. 
David R. Bennett, Panama. 
Benjamin R. Croxen, Peotone. 
Edward S. Bray, Scales Mound. 
John F. Mains, Stronghurst. 
Frederick W. Hartbank, Tolono, 
Charles C. Clymore, Vienna. 
Noel V. Greathouse, West Frankfort. 


IOWA. 
Fred A. Gefke, Hawarden, 


George A. Moss, Persia. 
Edgar A. Greenway, Pleasantville. 


KENTUCKY, 
Isaac E. Newton, Earlington. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


William P. Wildberger, Clarksdale, 
Lawson A. Hill, Cleveland. 
Minnie O. Sharbrough, Rolling Fork. 
Henry B. Edwards, Shuqualak. 
NEBRASKA, 

Glenn C. Chadderdon, Cambridge. 
Orris K. Jones, Lexington. 
Edgar T. Lay, Seneca. 
George W. Howe, Wisner. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Frank P. Hobbs, Wolfeboro. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Chester G. Parsons, Wagon Mound. 
5 OHIO. 

Orville F. Barcus, Sunbury. 


Allie R. Arnold, Trinity. 


WASHINGTON. 
Eugene E. Wood, Deer Park. 
Isaac H. Jennings, Spangle. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, December 7, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 5 

Rey. Earle Wilfley, pastor Vermont Avenue Christian Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

O Lord our God, we thank Thee for the multitude of bless- 
ings that Thou hast vouchsafed to us, and for this moment this 
morning we wait in Thy presence to ask for Thy blessing and Thy 
guidance. 

We would remember this morning in our prayer and good wish 
the Chaplain of this House, who is ill. We pray that in Thy 
providence the hands that minister to him may minister wisely 
ahd to his restoration. 

We pray this morning for Thy guidance upon the business of 
this day, upon each Member of this House, and may the business 
that shall be transacted and the grent plans for our country 
have Thy divine blessing. 

Be with the President upon the high seas, going as he is upon 
a mission of justice and peace. And to Thee, O God, will we 
give all the praise, through Jesus, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday was read and ap- 
proved. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE NEXT MONDAY. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 

North Carolina [Mr. Krrehix] to preside next Monday. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged 
report (No. 842) from the Committee on Appropriations, the 
District appropriation bill, and ask that it be printed under the 
rule. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 18277) making appropriations to provide for the expenses 
of the Government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on the 
bill. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire io give notice that I shall 
call up this bill the first thing on next Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the House will take notice. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by having inserted an article on farm 
land for returned soldiers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing an article on land 
for returned soldiers. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask whose article it is? 

Mr. PRICE. It is an article by Mr. George H. Stephenson, 
president of one of the farm-loan banks, who offers some very 
practical suggestions, using the Federal farm-loan banking sys- 
tem in connection with this project. It is a very able article, 
and I think will be interesting to all of us to read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
in the Recorp my remarks and observations on the battle front. 
They are my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Record his observations on the 
battle field. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR TILLMAN. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
South Carolina rise? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that a session of the House be held on Sunday, Decem- 
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ber 15, in order that eulogies may be delivered upon the life, 
character, and public services of the late Senator TILLMAN, the 
session beginning at 12 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] asks unanimous consent that on Sunday, the 15th of 
December, there shall be a session of the House, beginning at 
12 o’clock, for the purpose of memorializing Senator TILLMAN. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I ask leave of absence for 
my colleague, Mr. Lever, on account of a death in- his family. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates Mr. Lever, of South 
Carolina, to preside that day and wishes that he may be so 
notified. The gentleman also asks leave of absence for 10 days 
for his colleague, Mr. Lever, on account of death in his family. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 356. Joint resolution authorizing payment of the 
salaries of officers and employees of Congress for December, 
1918. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. 5038. An act extending the use of the special fund for voca- 
tional education provided by section 7 of the vocational rehabili- 
tation act, approved June 27, 1918, and authorizing the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education to accept gifts and dona- 
tions for specific purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 9 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, December 


9, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a statement showing in detail what officers or employees 
(other than special agents, inspectors, or employees who in the 
discharge of their regular duties are required to constantly 
travel) of the Department of the Interior have traveled on ofli- 
cial business from Washington to points outside of the District 
of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. 
Doc. No. 1553); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Interior Department and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
a detailed report showing the names of all persons employed, 
their designations, and rates of pay in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry for the suppression of contagious, infectious, or com- 
municable diseases of domestic animals during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1554); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture and ordered to 
be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for in- 
crease in statutory salaries of the mechanical, laboring, watch, 
and messenger forces of the Interior Department for the 
fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1555) ; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Attorney General submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for additional cleri- 
eal force in the office of the Attorney General for the fiscal 
year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1556) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement showing the documents received and distributed dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1557); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department and 
ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
report showing for the first four months of the fiscal year 1919 
the average number of employees in the Department of Agricul- 
ture who received compensation at the rate of $120 per annum, 
and the average number by grades who received increased com- 
pensation at each other rate (H. Doc. No. 1558); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 1,352 re- 
ports of inspections of disbursements and transfers by officers of 
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the Army received in the office of the Inspector General during 
the past fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 1559); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the War Department and ordered to be printer. 

8. A letter from the Board of Managers, transmitting annual 
report of the Board of Managers of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 
(H. Doc. No. 1560); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmit- 
ting statement of expenditures in Department of Commerce for 
the fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1561); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SULZER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 95) to provide for agricultural 
entries on coal lands in Alaska, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 843), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 13273) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,’ approved 
September 2, 1914, and an act in amendment thereto, approved 
October 6, 1917; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 13274) to provide relief where 
formal contracts have not been made in the manner required 
by law; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13275) to amend 
section 1754 of title 19, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, 1878, giving preference to honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors for appointments to civil positions; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service, 

By Mr. HEFLIN: A bill (H. R. 18276) to amend the act 
known as the “ United States cotton futures act,” approved Au- 
gust 11, 1916, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 13277) making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13278) to amend the act of 
Congress of February 17, 1911, entitled “An act providing for 
the purchase or erection, within certain limits of cost, of em- 
bassy, legation, and consular buildings abroad”; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 13279) granting a gratuity 
to every honorably distharged officer, soldier, and marine in 
the Navy of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 13280) to amend section 2 
of an act entitled “An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, 
and minerals which have formerly been largely imported, or of 
which there is or may be an inadequate supply“; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 13281) to grant to every 
honorably discharged soldier the uniform in his possession at 
the time of his discharge and granting a gratuity to the mem- 
pora a the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13282) granting a pension 
to George J. Bock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13283) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Myers: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13284) granting an increase of pension to 
S. F. Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 13285) granting a pension 
to Emma E. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bil: (H. R. 13286) granting a pension to 
John Finnerty ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 13287) for the relief of 
E. K. White; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill CH. R. 13288) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomes Pefley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13289) granting a 
ae to Mary V. Sterling; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

My Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 13290) granting an increase 
of pension o Noah Ruhl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 18291) granting an 
increase of pension to John Read; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 13292) granting a pension to 
Michael Levi; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of members of Ruggles Grange, 
of New London, Ohio, protesting against the so-called zone 
system ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution and suggestions of 
the Philadelphia Bourse, for the upbuilding of an American 
merchant marine; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DARROW: Resolutions and suggestions of the Phila- 
delphia Bourse, for the upbuilding of an American merchant 
marine; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish« 
eries. í 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Petition of a mass meeting of 
citizens of Indianapolis, with regard to Irish emancipation; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. i 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Resolutions by citizens of Decatur, IL, 
relating to the anti-Jewish atrocities committed in Galicia, 
Roumania, and Poland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, , 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, December 9, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. KITCHIN. i 

The Rey, Earle Wilfley, pastor of Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou whose holiest and tenderest name to us 
is Father, before Thy throne this morning we come to make our 
peace with Thee and to win from Thee Thy guiding blessing. 
May this be a good day for truth and justice and right, and Thy 
holy spirit attend us. Make us think aright, plan, purpose, and 
act aright. Lord, we pray Thy blessing upon our country and 
all its holy interests, and in this day, fraught with so many 
possibilities, may we be true to our own better selyes, true to 
our country’s interests, and to Thy great cause. i 

We ask it for Thy name's sake, Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, December 7, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR BROUSSARD. f 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, January 26, 1919, be set aside by the House for the 
purpose of paying tribute to the life, character, and public 
services of the late Senator R. F. BROUSSARD, of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent that Sunday, January 26, 1919, be set 
aside for eulogies on the late Senator Broussanrp, of Louisiana, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


DAWSON SPRINGS SANATORIUM., | 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Mr. Speaker. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent- that 
I may proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday last I 
called at the office of the Surgeon General of the United States 
Army—and that was during the argument on the Dawson Springs 
Hospital—and was there informed that an offer of a hotel at 
Dawson Springs had been made to the Government for a hos- 
pital, and that the offer had been refused. I at that time told 


the officer who told me that I would not use his name. After- 
wards, in conversation with the gentleman from Nebraska [Mre 
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Reavis], I told him of this circumstance, and he asked whether 
the information might be used. I told him it could, but the 
name of the officer could not be used, because I had given him 
my word it would not. Afterwards, in a controversy between the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] and the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis], a rather embarrassing situation 
was presented, which I think it proper to clear up. This morning 
I went to the Surgeon General's office and am at liberty now 
to give the information. I informed Mr. Reavis af this fact, 
and at the Surgeon General's office this morning I was informed 
that on the 19th day of June last Theodore Troendle, president 
of the Dawson Hote! Corporation, came to the Surgeon General 
of the United States and offered him a hotel owned by this 
corporation at Dawson Springs for the purpose of turning it 
into a hospital, which offer was considered by the Govern- 
ment, and finally the project was rejected by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. The information relative to this can be obtained from Col. 
Winford Smith, in the office of the Surgeon General, and he is 
the gentleman from whom I obtained the information. He has 
told me that I might use it on the floor of the House. I make 
this statement out of deference to and in order to relieve the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] of what is a somewhat 
embarrassing situation. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Did they reject it on account of the location 
or on account of the building? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am informed by Col. Smith, 
my only source of information, that about all the information 
he has is found in a card found in a card-index system in his 
office. I have given the facts as they substantially appear on 
this card. He says he does not remember the conversation accu- 
rately, though considerable material is filed in his office relative 
to the offer. 

Mr. FOSTER. So he did not tell you he rejected it on ac- 
count of the location at Dawson Springs or on account of the 
building? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. He told me they considered it and 
rejected it. 

Mr. FOSTER. It might be on :ccount of the building? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It might be so. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
To Mr. Woop of Indiana, indefinitely, on account of illness 
(at the request of Mr. VESTAL). 
To Mr, ALEXANDER, for one day, on account of illness. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 13277, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the District appropriation bill. 

Mr. SISSON. And, Mr. Speaker, pending that I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] if he has any 
suggestion to make as to general debate? 

Mr. DAVIS. I have. 

Mr. SISSON. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. DAVIS. Thus far I have been approached for at least 
two hours and a half of general debate. 

Mr. SISSON. Does not the gentleman think he might be able 
to cut that down a little? 

Mr. DAVIS. And I am informed that they are still coming; 
but that is all up to date. 

Mr. SISSON. Does not the gentleman believe that we might 
agree on three hours, an hour and a half on a side? Some of 
those gentlemen might cut their time. 

Mr. DAVIS. I would like to agree on 30 minutes, so far as 
I am concerned, but the Members on this side of the House seem 
to want to do some talking, and objection has been made that 
they have not up to date had an opportunity to examine the 
printed bill. Hence they requested me to get as much time as 
possible in which to discuss it, and I am simply an organ through 
which to express their opinion at this time. I could not agree 
at this time to anything less than two hours and a half for my 
part of it. 

Mr. SISSON. Would the gentleman agree to three hours, 
giving the gentleman's side two hours and our side having one 
hour? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will not agree to that. 


Mr. DAVIS. I hardly think I can agree to less than two hours 
and a half. Perhaps some of the gentlemen will cut their time 
down. I cut one gentleman down 20 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate do not exceed five hours, two hours and a half to 
be controlled by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis! 
and two hours and a half to be controlled by myself. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent that general debate be limited to 
five hours, two and a half hours to be controlled by himself and 
two and a half hours by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Davis]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whale House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 13277, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Garner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 13277, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13277) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a brief state- 
ment. Gentlemen of the committee, I do not know that I can 
acd anything to what you will find in the report. The clerk 
has made quite a clear report of what the bill contains. In 
fact, I have always believed that when the reports are accurate 
they frequently shorten the debate. Every Member of the 
House then, by reading the report, is able to determine what 
the changes are. 

This bill apparently carries less money than has heretofore 
been carried, but as a matter of fact it does not do so. If the 
committee will give me its attention, I want to explain to you 
hew it is that the billapparently carries a million dollars less 
than last year and something over a million dollars less than 
has been estimated for by the commissioners. In the first place, 
we appropriated last year $910,000 for public-school buildings, 
none of which has been expended. We appropriated in round 
figures something like a million dollars for streets. A good 
portion of that was for the repair of streets, and quite a good 
deal of that money has been expended, but none of the money 
to be expended for streets as original paving or to open up new 
streets, or, rather, to pave new streets where no pavement has 
been heretofore, has been used at all. 

Now, your committee reappropriated all of the money for 
school buildings. As a matter of fact, that is not absolutely 
necessary, because under the law where the contracts are made 
they continue until completed. But in reference to streets we 
reappropriated all the money carried that is unexpended, so that 
for street purposes we shall have more money expended during 
the balance of this fiscal year and during the next fiscal year than 
has ever been expended in one year before in the city of Wasli- 
ington for streets. 

I think that explanation is proper, because the streets have 
not been in good condition, first, because of the excessively heavy 
traffic. Heavy Army trucks have damaged the streets quite a 
good deal and the excessive use of the streets by traflic has 
caused a deterioration of the streets of Washington. No im- 
provements could be made, because the District Commissioners 
could not get the necessary labor. The demand for labor in this 
market has been greater than ever before, and when the commis- 
sioners could get labor at all the cost was more than twice what 
it was before. Therefore as to building new streets and paving 
streets never paved before and tearing up the old streets which 
are badly worn, the commissioners did not do any of that work. 
The only thing they have tried to do was to keep in reasonable 
repair the streets of Washington so that they might be used, so 
that, as a matter of fact, you may add over $1,500,000 to the 
amount carried in the bill in order to get an accurate idea of 
what will be expended on streets during the year which this bill 
covers, 
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Now, I want also to call your attention to the fact that a state- 
ment is made on page 2 of the report giving the surplus of the 
District of Columbia revenues on June 30, 1918. The surplus is 
$3,280,685.46, to which is to be added the surplus for this year, so 
that on June 30, 1919, there will be a surplus of $5,429,229.57. I 
want to call your attention particularly to this, because it involves 
the first item that we have placed in this bill. Now, from the fig- 
ures I have named you will have to deduct whatever may be car- 
ried in a deficiency bill. As I understand, there will probably be 
some deficiency, running up, it may be, to $200,000; but it is not 
at all probable that the deficiencies asked for will absorb the 
$429,000 referred to. Therefore you will have a surplus in the 
District treasury of $5,000,000 on that date. 

Now, the taxation in the District of Columbia, upon a com- 
parison of taxes in other cities, is very much less than the 
taxes paid in other cities. Take an amount of money invested 
in property in the city of Washington and the assessments 
placed upon that property and you will find that the rate is less 
than that in any city in the country of this size. All the cities 
throughout the United States, in addition to paying their munici- 
pal expenses proper—the only expenses that the District of Co- 
lumbia pays—pay a State and county tax. Therefore, if you were 
to add to the city taxation in the various cities throughout the 
country the State and county taxes, you would find that in most 
eases they are more than double what the people of the District 
of Columbia pay. 

Now, the proposition which we put in this bill is one which 
has repeatedly passed the House by overwhelming majorities. 
Every time it has been voted on in the House in the last num- 
ber of years it has carried by about two votes to one. The 
proposition is, briefly, a perfectly simple one as carried in the 
bill. This proposition was prepared first by the gentleman who 
is now the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
SHERLEY]. That matter was taken up by the Committee on 
Appropriations, and the then chairman requested the present 
chairman to put into concrete form what the committee then 
agreed upon, So the proposition is not a new one, Now, some 
have the idea that we are endeavoring to place upon the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a burden which she ought not to bear. I do 
not believe it is in the heart of a single Member of Congress to 
do that; but we have reached the point where we prophesied 
some years ago we would reach, although we reached it a little 
earlier than was prophesied, when, in this bill as coming from 
the commissioners, there will be a request of the proper commit- 
tee to reduce the rate of taxation in the District of Columbia, be- 
cause it is bringing in more money than the District of Columbia 
needs plus the amount that is paid out of the Federal Treasury. 
It is well now to look just a moment into the history of this 
matter, It has been gone into repeatedly, but in order to re- 
fresh your memory it is well enough to go into it. For quite a 
while they discussed the present organic act, so called. It was 
under the control of Mr. Blackburn, who was then a Member 
of the House, afterwards a distinguished Senator from the State 
of Kentucky. They then worked ont the present system, with 
some modifications since made, of the Federal Treasury re- 
sponding for 50 per cent of the expenses of the District. But 
you must take into consideration the fact that at that time 
when it was done there were less than 100,000 people in the 
District of Columbia, and under the so-called local government 
at that time the indebtedness of the District of Columbia was 
over $40,000,000. Therefore, a city of that size could not shoul- 
der the burden of that indebtedness and in addition keep up 
the city as it ought to be kept up as a capital city. 

The bonds of the District were then considerably below par, 
and there was an effort being made to refund the bonds, but 
no purchasers could be had. Then it was that Congress took 
the matter up, went carefully into it, and as a gratuity to the 
District of Columbia undertook to refund in that organic act the 
bonds at 3.65, and they are what are now known as the 3.65 
bonds. That bonded indebtedness has been paid off until it is 
now only about $3,000,000, in round figures. We are paying 
$900,000-a year on the bonds, so, I believe, in 1922 all these bonds 
will have been paid. The Federal Treasury has responded to 
50 per cent of that indebtedness, which the Federal Government 
had nothing to do with creating. Not only that but the Federal 
Treasury has responded to the District for one-half of all the 
interest on these bonds during all these years. Not only that, the 
District gets a certain number of courts, and gets a certain 
amount of assistance from the Federa? Treasury, where the 
activities are limited absolutely to the District of Columbia and 
her affairs but paid for wholly out of the Federal Treasury. But 
that perhaps is not different from the States, because you have 
the marshals and the Federal courts in the States. So, if any- 
thing is said about the relations of the States to the District of 
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Columbia our judgment, so far as the local taxes are concerned, 
should be identical with that of the States with reference to the 
private activities in the District of Columbia. 

Now, it has been contended, and justly so as to the maintenance 
of the streets, that when L'Enfant laid out the streets of the 
Capital City he made those streets immensely wider and put 
in numbers of circles and numbers of points of land, necessi- 
tating sidewalks and streets, which no city except Washington 
has to respond to. But we have recognized that fact, because 
the Federal Government has taken over nearly all these points 
of land, It will be only a few years when all these so-called 
points will be taken over and will be cared for out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

In addition to that all of the sidewalks around most of the 
public buildings of the Federal Government are paid for by the 
Federal Government. We maintain out of our Treasury the 
Capitol Grounds, all the parkings and streets in the Capitol 
Grounds, And when you take the benefits that the citizens of 
the District of Columbia get out of the location of the Federal 
Government here, you will find that they are greater than the 
benefits of any other people in the world, because they have 
a pay roll which is not affected by the crop conditions of the 
country, not affected by business panics, not affected by epi- 
demics, because every salary is paid promptly every 15 days 
in the District of Columbia, and the average salaries paid to 
the employees of the Federal Government are certainly, in time 
of peace, greater than the average salaries paid anywhere else 
in the country. 

Now, to show the benefit that they get from the Treasury I 
have mentioned these things, but that would be true wherever 
the Capital might be located, and I do not begrudge these people 
that benefit. But what the subcommittee and practically the 
full committee have asked for repeatedly is not that the people 
of this District should give up any benefits that accrue to them 
by virtue of the location of the Capital here, but that every tax- 
payer in the District of Columbia shall pay a reasonable tax 
upon his property, reasonably assessed, and that that shall end 
the contribution of the taxpayer to the expenses of the District 
of Columbia, and that whatever amount Congress desires to ap- 
propriate for the beautification of the National Capital shall 
then be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. That 
being true, under this bill the Federal Government will con- 
tribute nearly $4,000,000 to the support of the District of Co- 
lumbia, which I think is really more than its share, but I do not 
begrudge that. I call your attention to the fact that in the 
District of Columbia the taxpayers do not pay on a rate of 
taxation like that on which the people of the States pay, but 
this does not disturb that rate of taxation, ‘This does not dis- 
turb the property valuation in the District of Columbia. Dur- 
ing the next current year, and until legislation shall change it, 
the rate of taxation and the rule of assesment will be identi- 
cally the same as now, and unless a man’s property is increased 
in amount, no resident of the District of Columbia will pay a 
cent more next year under this bill than he pays now. It does 
not increase his taxes one dollar, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Along that line I want to know 
what the rate is here in the District of Columbia as compared 
with other tax rates? 

Mr. SISSON. Of course it varies in the different States; but 
in the District of Columbia a tax of 1} per cent is fixed upon a 
two-thirds yaluation. That is to say, the 1 per cent rate is 
fixed on real property and upon what they call visible personal 
property; that is, they pay 1 per cent on a full valuation and 
13 per cent on a two-thirds valuation. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. What is the tax on mortgages, 
bonds, stocks, and so forth? 

Mr. SISSOI. Choses in action, three-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It is very much lower than in the 
States? 

Mr. SISSON. Very much lower. In the States choses in 
action and solvent accounts, invisible personal property, as it 
is designated in this bill, have to pay a tax on a full valuation 
in most States. But in the District of Columbia they only pay 
one-third of 1 per cent. Now, I will say to the gentleman from 
Maryland that there are no such taxes in Baltimore. The 
taxes there are a little more in the city than they are here, and 
in addition they pay a State and county tax. A resident of the 
city of Baltimore pays on a dollar invested in Baltimore twice 
as much as they pay in this city. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We pay 15 mills as a city tax and then the 
State and county tax in addition, 

Mr. SISSON. Baltimore and the county are practically the 
same, 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. No; Baltimore and St. Louis are the only 
cities that have an absolutely distinct corporation. 

Mr. SISSON. But you do not have a county separate from 
the city; the city takes it all. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. In addition to what the genticman has said, 
we have, notwithstanding the lowest rate of taxation in the 
country, perhaps the largest surplus of any other city in the 
country. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know of a city that has as much sur- 
plus as they have in the city of Washington. We have so much. 
and it is growing so rapidly that, notwithstanding we have the 
lowest taxation of any city in the United States, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that by virtue of the half that we have contributed 
from the Federal Treasury that surplus is growing so rapidly 
that they are here now asking the Congress to reduce that low 
rate of taxation. 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly there is no excuse for any derelic- 
tion in the performance of the duties that the District is re- 
quired to keep up the streets. 

Mr. SISSON. No; nothing in the world. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman allow me to call atten- 
tion to this fact. which T think can be proven by any Member of 
the House? I do not think there ever was a time, not since I 
have been in the city of Washington, when the streets were as 
dirty or when they were so dangerous as they are now. On 
yesterday—Sunday—with the streets full going up and down the 
Avenue, I drove from one end to the other, and I venture to say 
that there is not a principal street in any city of any size in the 
United States that was as dirty as Pennsylvania Avenue was on 
yesterday. It is a disgrace to the city of Washington, and it is 
a disgrace to the country. 

And on every day, almost, from 5 o'clock until 7 o'clock it is 
unsafe for women or children to be on the streets of Washington 
because of the fact that almost everyone seems to be riding or 
driving with an automobile and driving at an excessive rate of 
speed, violating every day on every street in hundreds and thou- 
sands of instances the ordinances of the city. Ft certainly seems 
to me that these conditions ought to be remedied. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not suppose the gentleman heard the state- 
ment which I made as to the streets in my opening remarks. I 
referred to the fact that we appropriated last year every dollar 
asked for streets. We did not appropriate for opening up cut 
in the suburbs for certain real estate activities some of the 
streets asked for, but every dollar for laying new pavements 
where the old was worn out, every dollar asked for resurfacing 
all streets, laying new pavements, was granted. The statement 
is made by the commissioners, and we all know it to be true, 
that it was physically impossible to get labor. 

Nat only that, but yon could not get the War Board to release 
the material, the raw material, and therefore none of the appro- 
priation for new pavement has been expended. A great deal 
of the last year’s appropriation bill is carried over and carried 
in this bill as a reappropriation. Therefore having given in 
this bill every dollar asked for by the commissioners, we reap- 
propriate all the money carried in last year's bill not expended, 
all carried over because no new streets were laid. A great deal 
of resurfacing is carried over, and we also give them every 
dollar for resurfacing at this time. And by the way, the Dis- 
trict Commissioners say that this is all that they can spend, 
We give them all they can spend in one year for streets. 

Mr. LITTLE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does the lack of labor extend to lack of police- 
men in checking the speed of automobiles? 

Mr. SISSON. There has been a time when they had much 
difficulty in getting policemen because many were taken into the 
Army and Navy and into various war activities. The result 
was that when they tried to get men of proper physical strength 
and proper physical condition they were usable to do so. There 
have been hundreds of places vacant, and they will tell any of 
you that if you will bring a man they will be liberal of examina- 
tion and would take him. Maj. Pullman says he has taken a 
number of policemen that be would not have taken in peace 
times. They have requested that a certain number of soldiers 
be taken to police the city and a certain number have been 
detailed. : 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON, Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Has the full amount asked to keep the streets 
clean been given? : 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; every dollar. By the way, you know they 
had a strike in that class of labor of short duration, for cleaning 
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the streets, and it has been very dificult to get suficient labor 
to clean the streets of the District because the demand was so 
great that the District Commissioners, although they paid twice 
as much a day as they did formerly, could not get them. And 
that is one reason that that appropriation was not sufficient 
perhaps to carry on the street cleaning, and I think there is 
going to be a deficiency in that particular, but this bill does not 
cover deficiencies, of course. But the streets referred to a mo- 
ment ago by my friend from Iowa, if they have not been as 
clean as they ought to be, it has been because it cost twice as 
much to get the labor, and I am afraid that we are getting about 
half as much labor out of each laborer. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman know what pay these 
men now get for cleaning the streets? : 

Mr. SISSON. They pay, I think, about $3.20 to $3.40 for 
eight hours. 

Mr. DENISON. When that question came up before the Com- 
mittee on Labor, of which I was a member in the last session of 
Congress, it was shown that a great many of these men were ` 
working for $60 a month. 

Mr. SISSON. Not for that class of labor, because they are 
paid on a per diem basis. They get from $1.60 as I recall—and 
I hope the gentleman will not bind me to the absolute figures, 
and members of the subcommittee will correct me—I think at 
that time they got from $1.60 to $1.70 a day, but their wages 
have been practically doubled, and these $60 kind were not the 
street-cleaning men. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the gentleman will yield, on page 25 the 
appropriation for garbage is $621,000. That is a considerable 
increase over the last appropriation by about $200,000, 

Mr. SISSON, 1 will show that in a moment. That is a mat- 
ter of bookkeoping It really costs less to take care of the gar- 

ge. 

Mr. WHEELER. It seems to be an increase over the appro- 
priation for last year. 

Mr. SISSON. It cost about $75,000 to $80,000 the preceding 
year to take care of the garbage. We will get it this year for 
about $135,000 or $140,000. We take over the garbage plant, and 
this apparent increase is a bookkeeping matter. I want to call 
attention also to the fact that in this bill we Increase the sal- 
aries of the District Commissioners from $5,000 to $6,000. They 
did not ask for any increase for the last two or three years, 
Part of that time, I do not know that the present commissioners 
have ever asked for an increase, but we looked this matter up 
and found nat the salaries of the District Commissioners were 
fixed in 1878, when they had about 60,000 or 70,000 people in the 
District of Columbia. Since that time their duties have increased 
quadruple, and I do not know of any three gentlemen in Wash- 
ington who have more arduous duties and more hard work than 
these District Commissioners, and while some members of the 
committee did not think perhaps we had increased them enough, 
we finally unanimously agreed to increase their salaries from 
$5,000 to $6,000 a year. Now, in addition to their duties as com- 
missioners, they are a utility commission, too, and during the last 
three or four years they have had an enormous amount of work 
to do as a utility commission in valuing plants under that act 
which we passed by which we caused the valuation of railroads 
throughout the country. 

Mr. WHEELER. Has there been any decrease in salaries in 
this bill, as, for instance, police drivers and patrolmen; did Dot 
they receive $120 more than what this bill provides? 

Mr. SISSON. I will state when we get to that proposition, 
There are no decreases in salaries. 

Mr. WHEELER. According to this bill, there must be de- 


creases. 

Mr. SISSON. No; not in salaries. We have not put the $120 
in. I will explain that. Well, I had just as well get at it now. 
I want the committee to understand the situation which we 
found ourselves in. All the departments of the Government, 
including the District of Columbia, by executive order were 
required to submit estimates for increase in to the 
Executive and through the Executive to come in one budget to 
the House. Now, as a matter of fact, that can not be done under 
the law, and the chairmen of the various committees, after con- 
sultation with the members of various subcommittees, agreed 
that it would perbaps not be fair to the Government at that time 
to undertake te fix the basic salary, and therefore we will en- 
deavor to take care of any injustice that might be done by the 
so-called low salaries and take it up In a separate resolution as 
we did before the question of increase for the current year. 
That is how we got the $120, not in the bill, but in a separate 
resolution. So that matter has not been considered by your com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LITTLE. Have we lost any commissioners by reason 
of the size of the salaries or the character of the work? 


1918. 


Mr. SISSON. No: we have lost none of the commissioners. 
I do not think that either one of the commissioners would re- 
sign, if the gentleman wants to put it that way, on that account. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the gentleman from Mississippi «will per- 
mit, the salary is almost as large as that of a Member of Con- 
gress, and are not Members of Congress at much greater expense 
than these residents are? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think that they are. 

Mr. LITTLE. Where does the gentleman board? 

Mr. SISSON. It is a question of economy. If we economize, 
we do not spend as much. The gentleman and myself are eco- 
nomical, and we get along with our salaries and we do not spent 
carelessly, but still we get $7,500. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman is talking for himself in suy- 
ing how well we get along on the salary in this town at this 
time. 

Mr. SISSON. And in addition to the $7,500 we get the per- 
quisites, such as mileage, stationery account, and so forth. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the gentleman will permit, we are not all 
like him. He has only 4,000 votes cast, whereas in our district 
we have 85,000 and 

Mr. SISSON. I am afraid if we had to put the salaries so as 
to enable men to pay their campaign expenses that we would 
have to increase——— 

Mr. LITTLE. We spend a great deal of money in many ways 
besides campaigns. The gentleman has only 4,000 votes cast 
in his district, and he is not troubled very much with corre- 
spondence from people who do not take enough interest in public 
questions to vote. Eighty-five thousand people who vote and take 
an active interest in public affairs devolve on a Member twenty 
times as much correspondence and twenty times as great respon- 
sibilities as fall to one who is sent here by only 4,000. 

Mr. SISSON. As a matter of fact, that is the vote that is cast 
in the general election. Come down to the primaries and I wil! 
show you a different story. 

Now, all the other increases in salary have been for some 
minor places. For instance, we increased the salary of some 
nurses who were getting $1,000. Graduate nurses get $1.200 
throughout the country, and your committee increased the 
salary of nurses here to that amount. 

Now, -just a word as to public schools. We gave last year 
every school-teacher asked for. We also gave them portable 
buildings, which are being constructed—and I presume a great 
many have been already constructed—to take care of the over- 
flow of children. Now, we could not complete the school build- 
ings in two or three years necessary to take care of the children, 
They could not get the material and could not get the labor. 
Therefore the Congress last year authorized the construction of 
portable buildings. This year in order to take care of the 
surplus children we have increased that appropriation $87,000 to 
erect portable buildings. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How much are you paying the school- 
teachers? 

Mr. SISSON. We are paying the school-teachers now more 
than is paid in any city in the United States, even including 
Boston, which pays the highest salaries for teachers of any 
city in the United States. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I know; but they are not getting suficient 
in most of the cities of the country, and I wanted to know 
how much they get here. 

Mr. SISSON. The District of Columbia can not cure all the 
ills outside of the District. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. With the great surplus you have on hand 
and the taxes so light, I was wondering why you did not pay 
your school-teachers sufficient salary. 

Mr. SISSON. I will tell you. In the first place, we have 
the longevity law, which fixes it, and the Appropriation Com- 
mittee undertook at one time to go into that matter, but it is 
one of the most difficult of all the tasks one could undertake to 
figure out the longevity law and exactly where you are at. Be- 
cause under the longevity provision the teachers teaching five 
years have a certain amount added to their salary, and then 
when they go from a certain class to another, from A to B, or 
from B to A—I get it confused in my mind—where the base 
pay is higher than the base pay where they have been teaching 
five years, when they go up to that base pay they do not give up 
the longevity. If the original base pay plus the longevity is 
more than the base pay in the succeeding higher grade, the 
teachers get less. So you can not tell by looking at this bill 
or by looking at the longevity law what the school-teachers in 
the city of Washington are actually getting. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Who does know? 

Mr. SISSON. It is figured out by the auditor and by the 


clerk of the board of education, who keeps the teachers’ entire 
But you will find in this bill an item of something 


record. 
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like $400,000 to care for longevity pay. So you can add $400,000 
to what you see in the bill for teachers’ salaries and see what 
they are actually getting. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman find out exactly the 
amount paid for teachers’ salaries? I would like to know. 

Mr. SISSON. That is quite a task. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Tiere must be some base salary. 

Mr. SISSON. If you go back to the base law, $720 is the 
lowest Dasic salary now paid in the District of Columbia. Then 
you can add to that whatever the longevity pay is. Up until 
your present subcommittee took the whole matter in hand some 
of the salaries of the minor teachers were as low as $500, anl 
a great many $600. We have increased it so that the base pny 
is $720. But that does not tell the story. Because they begin 
on S720, plus the $120 we gave them, and that was taken into 
consideration last year, and it makes the lowest salary $840 for 
nine months’ work. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Seventy dollars a month? 

Mr. SISSON. You are taking 12 months. The gentleman 
must take into consideration the fact that that is the base pay 
of the teacher and does not include all the other. I agree with 
the gentleman that throughout the United States the teachers’ 
selaries are very small, but the people back in the States—the 
people in your State—have not seen tit to increase their salaries 
as radically as they have been increased here. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. W> have increased our salaries very 
largely, but we have not this great surplus and this living under 
the eye of Uncle Sam that you have here. 

Mr. SISSON. There is no groat surplus, as the gentleman 
knows, in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I mean to the credit of the District of 
Columbia. There is over $5,000,000, is there not? 

Mr. SISSON. As a matter of fact, that is a bookkeeping ac- 
count, and the lawyers differ as to whether or not that is a 
claim that the District of Columbian may make against the Fed- 
eral Treasury, Some lawyers claim that is collected and paid 
into the Treusury the same as the other and becomes a part of 
the funds of the Treasury. T am not expressing an opinion 
about it. I uave some definite opinions, but do not care to 
encumber the Record about it, but that money paid into the 
Treasury does not represent the ability of the Federal Treasury 
to respond. And when I pay out the money of the Federal 
Treasury to the officials and to the employees of the Govern- 
ment, just as it is paid out to pay the employees in the city of 
Baltimore, I want it understood that the Federal Treasury 
ought not to bid against Baltimore and ought not to bid against 
ali the communities throughout the United States, when you 
are bidding with their money. We have got to be fair; we have 
get to be just to the Treasury, and at the same time fair and 
just with th» employees and with the school-teachers, 

Now, I want to call your attention also to a provision that the 
committee put into the bill enabling the District of Columbia to 
avail itself of any property which the Government of the United 
States bought during the war which would become useless; for 
instance, typewriters, trucks, automobiles, where automobiles 
are used in the District of Columbia—in the fire department 
and in the water department—and the typewriters that may be 
used. We put in a provision here which authorizes the officials 
of the District government to buy from the Federal Government 
at a price not to exceed the price paid by the Government for 
these things, and, if they have been used, to pay not more than a 
reasonable price, taking into consideration their use. In that 
way we felt that the District of Columbia might get those things 
which it needs and which it has to buy very much more cheaply, 
and therefore when that is done they do not have to go into the 
open market or let bids for those matters, and they are not 
restricted by the regulations when they buy actually from the 
Government. z 

Then we also put a provision in the bill to the effect that the 
board of education should be selected by the District Commis- 
sioners. For many years the board of education has been se- 
lected by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. Every 
member of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia says 
that he ought not to be burdened with that job. Every one of 
them says that. And, by the way, a gentleman formerly a Mem- 
ber of this House, and at one time one of the distinguished :nem- 
bers of that court, makes a very strong argument as to why it 
should not be done. But it goes further than the fact that they 
never pay any attention to the schools. They have no way of 
going into the schools and no control of it except the mere selec- 
tion of the board of education, and they would forget it but for 
the fact that some member of the school board calis their atten- 
tion to it; and, not having given the school system any study 
and not knowing much about it, they must depend upon the 
recommendations made by the District Commissioners. With 
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the exception of the school board, all the other officials are se- 
lected by the District Commissioners. 

This item was put in the bill once before and went out in the 
Senate, but at that time there was an organized fight made 
against it by the teachers of the District of Columbia. I under- 
stand now, however, that many members of the board of educa- 
ticn openly express themselves as saying that the schools of the 
District would fare infinitely better if the appointing power of 
the board of education was the power that came before the 
congressional committee and made the statements with refer- 
ence to the schools and looked after the financial statements, 
because the District Commissioners and the District officials 
have to look after all the financial statements of the schools 
and audit the accounts and everything of that sort. It is a 
peculiar history to get into as to why it was that the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia made the appointments. Per- 
haps it is better at this time not to go into that history. But we 
believe that that is proper, and we believe that almost all of 
the business activities of the District of Columbia believe that 
it is wise, so that your committee puts that in. 

We also amended the lauw in reference to the construction of 
bridges across railroads so as to include the building of a 
bridge across the canal. Some of the bridges are necessary now 
to be built across the canal, and there is some doubt as to the 
authority to assess the canal company with the actual cost of 
the bridges across their physical property. I wanted to call 
your attention to that because that is a matter of legislation. 

We also put a little amendment into the bill authorizing the 
District Commissioners to prescribe a schedule of fees for the 
examination of buildings, and so forth, but especially in refer- 
ence to the inspection of elevators. There was some question 
raised as tu the right to charge for the inspection of an ele- 
vator after it was installed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Ina moment. Most of the hotels and business 
houses that have had elevators to inspect have gone on and 
paid the fees without question, but some question has been 
raiscd as to the right to charge them anything except for the 
first installation inspection. We all know that we want the 
elevators inspected at stated intervals, and the District Com- 
missioners think they should be examined at least once in a 
quarter, and they want to charge, as they have heretofore been 
doing, the cost of actual inspection, and we have given them 
authority. Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Referring to the appointment of the board of 
education, I understood the gentleman to say that he did not 
care to go into the reasons why the power to select them was 
conferred upor the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Now, if you are going to make a change, I should think we 
ought to know why. 

Mr. SISSON. It is a good long history to tell you. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not mean any long history, but could not 
the gentleman state it briefly? 

Mr. SISSON. As a matter of fact, they once had a condi- 
tion here where all the people of the District of Columbia 
voted, and they had what they called a“ fenther-duster legisla- 
ture.” That was prior to the time when the Federal Government 
took over the government of the District of Columbia. Then 
they thought that local politics entered into it entirely too much. 
Therefore they put the burden upon the supreme court judges 
simply of selecting the board of education. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a relic of the old times? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; it is a relic of old times. 

Now, I believe, gentlemen, that that about concludes the 
statement that 1 desired to make. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. You were speaking of the changes you rec- 
ommended in the laws in certain matters. Do you not think 
there should be some change in reference to the automobile 
Jaws and regulations that you passed, by which you make every 
Marylander coming into town procure a license and pay the 
amount that the citizen in the District pays? 

Mr. SISSON. Does not the citizen of the State of Maryland 
pay the same as in the District? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He does, and the State of Maryland has 
provided $24,000,000 worth of roads for the comfort of the 
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people. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman must know that it is not within 
the province of this body to change that law, and only in cases 
where, in consultation with the other committee and matters 
that intimately affeet appropriations, bas this committee unger- 
taken to change the law. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. This does affect the revenues of the 
District. 

Mr. SISSON. Well, we are collecting the same revenues now 
from the ‘issuance of automobile licenses as heretofore, but the 
license is very small in the District of Columbia as compared 
with other States. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Do J understand the gentleman to state that 
there was a time when the people voted here and that there was 
a legislature of some kind? Will the gentleman state when 
that was? 

Mr. SISSON. The act of 1878 took over the government of 
the District. That was when that went into effect. Prior to 
that time they had a legislature. That is not 2 very inviting bit 
of the history of the District of Columbia. That was during 
the régime of Gov. Shepherd. Whether Gov. Shepherd was a 
good man or a bad man I do not know. There are two sides to 
that. There was quite a controversy about thut. 

When we had that government here the District of Columbia 
affairs got in very bad shape. They ran it $40,900,000 into debt, 
the bonds were sold very much below par; indeed the time was 
pretty near at hand when they would have to refund some of 
these bonds, and there was no sale for them. At that time 
Blackburn in the House and Blaine in the Senate are the names 
that I find intimately connected with this matter. They took it 
up and had this organic act passed, I think in 1878, and then 
that act was amended several times immediately after that. 
Prior to that time they had a vote in the District of Columbia, 
and the citizens of the District voted for the legislature of the 
District of Columbia, and that legislature, with a governor, con- 
trolled the city very much as a State is controlled, 

Mr, DENISON. But prior to that law, briefly, what was the 
plan of taxation here? Did the Federal Government pay any 
part of it? 

Mr. SISSON. No; nothing at all; not a dollar. 

Mr. CANNON. Will my friend allow me just a word? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes, 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman speaks of Gov. Shepherd an:! 
the debt of the District. I came here in the Forty-third Con- 


gress, and that was the time that Gov. Shepherd went out, as L. 


recall. He went out seemingly under a cloud, but there was 
investigation after investigation, and they resulted in unani- 
mous reports justifying Gov. Shepherd. Then came the legis- 
lation for the half-and-half proposition. Gov. Shepherd went 
to Mexico a bankrupt, lived down there for many years, and 
finally came back and had a great reception. He laid the foun- 
dation upon which was built the present city of Washington. Of 
course, those men are all dead and gone. When Shepherd be- 
came governor of this District Washington had the dry rot, and 
he inaugurated a new era, possibly with a waste of money here 
and there, and there was the devil to pay and’ no pitch hot, 
but finally, by the action of the people and with their approval, 
there was erected in honor of Gov. Shepherd the bronze statue 
down on Pennsylvania Avenue, which shows him standing there 
in his cutaway coat, and I have no doubt that he is entitled to 
much of the credit for the greater Washington of to-day and of 
the future. 

Mr. SISSON. I am not endeavoring to take from Gov. Shep- 
herd any of the credit that may be due him. I simply stated 
that there was quite a controversy. A great many people con- 
tended that Gov. Shepherd was a great benefactor to the Dis- 
trict and a great many people contended otherwise. But there 
is this to be said about Gov. Shepherd: You know’ L’Enfant 
made the plan for the city of Washington. As I understand it, 
George Washington employed L'Enfant, a great architect and 
landscape gardener, and he laid off the District with an eye to 
its defense. These circles were intended to be the site of forts, 
and if you will study the map of the District you will find that 
by putting cannon in these circles they command every street, 
and you can not get out of a street into an avenue without 
coming under the range of the cannon. In that way he proposed 
to defend the Capitol and the White House from any inyasion. 
But up until Shepherd’s time, as I understand it, nothing had 
been done toward carrying out the L’Enfant plans, and Wash- 
ington was growing up very much like Topsy. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think also history tells us that 
L’Enfant made the little squares and circles with radiating 
avenues to meet such emergencies as confronted the French Gov- 
ernment during the French Revolution. 

Mr. SISSON. During the French Revolution; 
purpose of defending the city from a mob. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. L'Enfant actually saw what 
happened over there in Paris at that time, he being there at the 
time of the French Revolution, 

Mr. SISSON. Now, gentlemen of the committee, I have said 
all that I desire to say, because all other matters are simply 
matters of detail. They are mentioned in the report, and I want 
to congratulate the clerk of the committee, Mr. Shields, on the 
very splendid report he has gotten out, because Members may be 
assured of being informed what we have done, if they will read 
that report. 

I want to say in conelnsion that I believe it to be the duty of 
every Member of Congress now to help unscramble the eggs. 
It is a very casy matter to scramble eggs, but a very hard 
matter to unseramble them. Now, the task that lies immediately 
before us is to help the War Department and Navy Department 
cut off useless expenditures, and cut off those activities of the 
Government that ought not to be continued since the war is at an 
end. That is quite a task. There are going to be many people 
who will want to continue in their present employments. There 
will be many efforts made to justify their employment, and Con- 
gress desires to cut, but it ought to cut with the skill of the 
surgeon. We ought not to cut off necessary activities, but we 
ought to cut off wisely every unnecessary activity of the Govern- 
ment, and we must get back into our peaceful lines. We have 
surrendered into the hands of the Executive and the War and 
Navy Departments powers unheard of, and so far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned I want to get back to the peace times, if 
possible to get back where we were, and if any changes are 
necessary let them be made deliberately in time of peace and 
not under the spur of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? 

Mr. SISSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi if he knows what is going to be done with these 
buildings and with this great, high smokestack down here on 
the Plaza between the Capitol and the Union Station? They 
are still working on those buildings. Can the gentleman give 
the House any information about them? 

Mr. SISSON, T understand that the work has been aban- 
doned there, except where a building was about completed. 
The gentleman asks me what they are going to do with them. 
I do not know. I have no idea what they are going to do with 
them. They might turn them over to the House Members of 
Congress at a small rental if they desire to do so. [Laughter.] 
They might also use those buildings down on the Plaza for the 
purpose of bringing down somewhat the rents and hotel rates 
which we are all paying here. At any rate, the buildings are 
there, and I can not tell you what they are going to use them 
for. The committee are not considering all of these matters, 
and I hope the Appropriations Committee, after they have gone 
carefully into the facts, will be able to help the gentleman find 
something to do with them. We are ready to take any sugges- 
tion from the gentleman from Illinois as to what ought to be 
done with them. 

Mr. DENISON. I would be glad to give them at a later date, 
but I am interested in the gentleman’s views on any question. 
He has mentioned about unscrambling the eggs. Can the gen- 
tleman give us his idea as to what should be done with the rail- 
roads? 

Mr. SISSON. Ido not desire to go into the proposition at this 
time, although I have some definite and positive views myself on 
the question. That has nothing to do with this bill. At the 
proper time I will be glad to deliver myself upon that subject. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As long as the gentleman has given us his 
ideas upon some things, does not the gentleman think that some- 
thing ought to be done with reference to the Saulsbury resolu- 
tion by which so many people, not war workers, have taken 
advantage of? I know a number of cases where people not 
connected with war work have taken advantage of that resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say by way of explanation as to the 
reason I mentioned it at all is beeause every one of the war 
activities has been cut out of this bill. We have not left one, 
but have cut the bill down to a peace basis. I thank gentlemen 
for their attention. .[Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I have thought 
it right at this time to break my rule to speak only on the bill 
before the House. It seems to me at this time that it is my 
duty to bring before the House a dispassionate review of the 
question of a league of nations regarded simply in the light of 
the history of such a league. 
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When I say league of nations, Mr. Chairman, I desire not to 
be misunderstood. The league that has been proposed and 
urged lately is a definite thing, a general league of all nations 
for mutual defense, with the understanding that armament 
should be reduced, that trade conditions given by each to the 
other should be equal, and that there should be some sort of a 
general council meeting regularly and able to deal with the 
affairs of nations. Such a league is proposed dn the message of 
the President of the United States of January 8 last. It is 
proposed definitely and it should not be confused with an entirely 
different sort of league of a few nations—that is to say, what is 
generally termed as an alliance. It has been said by Presi- 
dent Taft in to-day’s papers that he favors such an alliance or 
league between England, France, Italy, Japan, and America, as 
the five great powers, for the purpose of the settlement of condi- 
tions of peace. Such an alliance at the peace table is necessary. 
But I hope with Washington, in his Farewell Address, that we 
shall steer clear of permanent alliances anywhere, and, as he 
says, that temporary alliances will serve the purpose. Such a 
temporary alliance or understanding by which Japan and the 
United States back up the countries really interested in settling 
a peace in Europe upon proper terms will be supported by the 
people of the United States. 

The President's address was made in January, before Russia 
was under the bolsheviki; before it could be said, as it is in the 
paper that came out this noon, that Russian red leaders are to 
head the Berlin extremists; before Austria had broken down 
so that it no longer can make any treaty; before questions of 
boundaries had come up which will disturb all Europe unless 
they are settled. Nations of central Europe are to be estab- 
lished, taking them away from Germany and Austria and from 
Russia wherever they consist of people who were not Germans or 
friendly to them, so as to make the map of Europe, as I hold 
it in my hand, almost a Chinese puzzle, with Finland, Livonia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czecho-Slovaks, Greater Roumania, Ukrania, 
Jugo-Slovaks, Greater Bulgaria, and Roumania, all new nations 
in prospect, that have no connection with one another, no legis- 
latures, no laws, and no government, and for whom govern- 
ments must be established. These nations, proposed in the 
President’s address of which I have spoken, can not be regarded 
now as realities who can join a league. 

The great crisis is upon us by which the allies, as the leading 
nations, must settle the boundaries of government as best they 
can for these new nations and leave their fate to be taken care 
of by a wise Providence hereafter. 

That address says that Germany is to be a part of the schenie 
for a league of nations. What; when the Armies have 
gone home intact to be disbanded, but with an organization 
that can be called together within three days while we have to 
take nearly as many years to get overseas—are we to agree 
that all nations shall now disband? The allies must reserve 
power until the settlement of peace be made. We will talk about 
that afterwards. 

When we tell Germany to cough up $40,000,000,000, or some 
sum of that sort, are we to leave her power by her army to say 
whether she will or not comply with this righteous demand 
to restore countries that have been wrongfully despoiled, or 
are we to see that the indemnity is paid, as Germany did with 
France in 1871, by keeping the Provinces of France until it was 
done? 

In our newspapers to-day our great ex-President says that 
the only league now can be a small league of great nations, and 
that when a small league has restored peace it will expand into 
a great league. Do not let us confuse the two. The temporary 
league to do justice now is necessary. The general league of 
nations to abandon our self-government and our arms and am- 
munition, Navy, and diplomacy to treaty and an international 
council is another question. We desire to study in the light of 
experience whether this is something we ought to wish or to go 
for. One thing is perfectly certain. No matter what is to be 
in the future we know that in the past the central powers have 
been dangerous because of their ability to unite countries all 
around them together into a great moving military force, and no 
league that admits Germany to membership can be established 
which does not also carefully provide that she shall not be able 
to use the policy of peaceful penetration by her banks, her mer- 
chants, her men, her officers into Russia and Turkey and the 
whole country of the east, so as to get a much larger army than 
she had in the last war and to be able to throttle and take over 
the whole world. It is important that there shall not be perfect 
equality among nations in their trade conditions as long as that 
threat remains. 

But I direct attention now only to the project of a general 
league of nations, which is admitted to be far in the future by 
our ¢x-President, although it has not been so admitted by the 
President of the United States. Conditions will make it certain 
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to him that a general equal league of nations is not possible now, 
impossible at the present moment. 

_ Therefore I am considering the future possibility of such a 
general permanent alliance only in the light of the past. The 
form of such an association is defined in the President's ad- 
dress. It can be found and has been tried in an earlier league. 
In the fourteenth point it is defined as follows: 

A general association of nations must be formed under s fie cove- 
nants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity to great and small States alike, 

Such an association would begin by a declaration somewhat 
as was contained in the league of American States known as the 
Confederation, as follows: That the member States of the league 
“ severally enter into a firm league of friendship with each other 
for their common defense, the security of their liberties, and 
their mutual and general welfare, binding themselyes to assist 
each other against all force offered to or attacks made upon them 
or any of them.” That is the essence of a league of peace. It 
would in terms protect each member against any other State in 
or out of the league. 

The President in his address says also that in any such league 
trade conditions should be equal among the members. The 
words were: 

The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the estab- 
lishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations con- 
senting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

The words “the removal of all economic barriers” seem to 
go farther than equality of trade conditions, but it is explained 
by the President to mean only that each member of the league 
may impose what duties or other regulations it pleases provided, 
however, they be equal to all other members of the league. Now, 
it is interesting that the former league to which I have referred, 
our own Articles of Confederation, contains in its historic phrase- 
ology this: 

Th ngress an ess to and 
from e say einer tate And Wall enjoy the s n all of the 
privileges of trade and commerce subject to the same duties, impositions, 
and restrictions as the inhabitants thereof, respectively. 

While in a subsequent part of the paper, Article IX, it was pro- 
vided that the league, the general league, should make no treaty 
“ by which the several States shall be restrained from imposing 
such imposts and duties on foreigners as their own people are 
subject to, or from prohibiting the importation ar exportation 
of nny species of goods or commodities whatever.” 

It seems as if this article of 150 years ago had been drawn in 
order to carry out the President’s suggestion. 

Disarmament also seems to be a condition suggested by the 
President for such a league. He says, in the fourth point: 

Adequate guaranties given and taken that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest pont consistent with domestic safety. 

Our Articles of Confederation, the historic league to which I 
have referred, provided : 

y . K a te = 
3 eee a oy ths Waiter States in 
Congress assembled (the joint council hereafter mentioned) for the 
defense of such State or its trade, nor shall any military force be kept 


up by any State in time of ce except such number only as shall 
vemed Fei Red 3 Congress mesembied to 


deenied requisite by the United States in ar- 
antee the force necessary for the defense of such State, but vers tate 
ciently 


shall always keep up a well regulated and disciplined militia, su 
armed and: accoutered, and shall provide and constantly have ready for 
use in public stores a due number of fieldpieces and tents and a proper 
quantity of arms, ammunition, and camp equipage. 


It goes without saying that under these conditions the consent 
of the congress as general council of the league would be neces- 
sary, also to any special embassy or treaties by any State, or to 
any treaties between them, or to their engaging in war unless 
there was actual invasion or imminent danger of invasion by 
pirates, and it was so provided as would be necessary in any 
such league how. 

This being so, any disputes as to boundaries and jurisdictions 
would necessarily have to be arranged by the joint council or 
congress and not by any of the particular States. A very 
careful provision was contained in the articles of league to 
which I refer, by which the disputants should be summoned to 
select a court, and that, failing so to do, the joint council might 
name three persons out of each of the member States, and the 
disputants should strike out the names until the number was 
reduced to 13; a court of 7 or 9 was drawn therefrom by lot, 
and it was left to the court to decide. 

In Mr. Taft's proposition he states carefully that we must 
have a general court of the nations in order to settle boundaries, 
appointed by the five great powers. 

It is hard to see how any less power than those of our con- 
federation could be granted to any general league of nations 
if it is to amount to anything. It must have some legislative, 
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executive, and judicial powers to carry on business. And in 
order to do this the paper that I have spoken of—our Articles 
of Confederation—follows a plan for a congress or joint council 
that they would have to use in a league now, at least in sub- 
stance. Article V provided that a congress should mcet once 
a year, to be composed of several delegates from each member 
State, but which would have one vote only for each State, and 
that Congress (Article IX) should have sole power of determining 
on peace and war, of maintaining diplomatic relations and mak- 
ing treaties and governing the seas, to appoint an executive 
committee of one delegate from each member State to sit in 
recess to manage generally the affairs of the league, to esti- 
mate probable expenditures, to borrow and appropriate money, 
to build a navy, and to require each member State to furnish a 
quota of the army, according to its population or as the coun- 
cil might decide. Two-thirds of all the member States would 
have to agree to any resolution as to war, treaties, estimates, 
loans, or the raising of armies or a navy, and a majority of all 
the member States, or two-thirds of the executive committee, 
was required for everything else. Any charges for war and 
all other expenses that shall be incurred for the common de- 
fense or general welfare were to be defrayed out of the common 
treasury, which was to be supplied by the several members of 
the league in proportion to the value of property. 

It is surprising how accurately and completely this historic 
league conforms to all the conditions suggested by the present 
proposers of a league of nations. It is surprising that its pro- 
visions have not been referred to in any of the discussions, 
because it ought to be familiar to us. This particular league 
was prepared with great care by our foremost statesmen in 1777. 
It is known as the Articles of Confederation of the United States 
of America when they were free and independent States and 
governments; and the only change I have made in phraseology 
has been in sometimes changing the word “ congress” to “ joint 
council” and the word “state” to“ member of the league.“ 

We have the precedent when the United States of America 
formed a league in 1777, which took effect in 1781, and which 
went down in absolute failure in 1787 to 1789 because it was 
found that the affairs of nations can not be carried on either 
by limiting the powers of the representatives of the various 
components of one people who ought to be one union, or by 
trying to tie together people who have nothing to do with one 
another, like tying Serbia and Bulgaria and the Balkan States 
to the United States of America. 

The Articles of Confederation contain nothing else of impor- 
tance, except declarations of rights already possessed or rec- 
ognition of existing governmental agencies. At that time every 
man in every one of the former British Colonies had been 
a British citizen and able to go into every other colony with 
no restriction by immigration laws of his right to be regarded 
as a citizen there, and that same right was declared in the 
Articles of Confederation. But it was a mere declaration of 
what existed. 

There was a provision for a general post office. We run 
one now without any difficulty all over the world by the postal 
union. It is not difficult to do. But it was only declaring 
what had existed before the Revolution under the British rule. 
We can not now agree, if we wish to maintain the purity of our 
citizenship, that citizens of any State in the world shail come 
here and be citizens because we haypen to be in such a league. 
Think of the bolsheviki, the Russians, the Serbians, the Bul- 
garians, the Turks, and the Armenians being told they are all 
citizens of the United States! But because there was then a 
common British citizenship that league had a much better 
chance of getting along than any other that we can put up at 
the present time. And it seems dangerous, in view of our ex- 
perience, to go into the question of promising that we will make 
a league, offensive and defensive, with all the world. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If I have time. 
time have I left, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 40 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I wanted to ask this: I notice in the 
league you are discussing that each power has an equal vote. 
Suppose we had a league in which Liberia is placed. Is it 
contemplated that Liberia shall have an equal vote with the 
United States, or what is the proposition to avoid that? T am 
just asking for information. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will say that I have seen 
various propositions. The last proposal of Mr. Taft, which 
appears in to-day’s newspapers, is that only the five central 
great powers shall rule the whole question and that the others 
shall come in as a sort of adjunct, to be arranged as the great 
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powers please. A proposition I read before that, in a book ed- 
ited by Theodore Marburg, was that each of the great powers 
should have three delegates each and the rest one. Representa- 
tion was a very complicated question, as you will remember, in 
framing the Constitution of the United States. The convention 
compromised by allowing the Senate to have equal representa- 
tion from the States, great and small, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives to have a representation according to the population, 
taking three-fifths of the slaves. 

This league of the United States Confederation, although they 
were on the same continent and subject to the same dangers and 
in war against the common enemy, was powerless to enforce con- 
tributions of troops or of money. It”—the articles—* gave to 
the Confederation the power of contracting debts and at the 
same time withheld from it the power of paying them” (Curtis 
Constitutional History, Vol. I, p. 121). What is more, prompt 
decisions could not be had from a council or Congress in case of 
emergency. The whole thing proved to be a rope of sand, even 
between people with the same interests. The league was dying 
when it was replaced, as it could be, by the union of the people 
of the States. But that establishment by the people of direct 
governmental control over persons and property would neither 
be possible or desirable in a world’s league. 8 

Now, this league did not work with us, and why? Are the 
reasons likely to apply to the new proposition for a world 
league? Let us begin with the last matter, of the court to settle 
boundaries, because it had chief consideration in forming the 
federation. The great western territory of the United States 
had just been acquired from Great Britain as far as the Missis- 
sippi. We had claims on the territory of Spain down toward the 
Gulf. ‘Those territories were the wealth of the country. Con- 
necticut claimed directly back to the Mississippi by her grant. 
New York claimed the great regions occupied by the Indians as 
belonging to her and running over the same territory. Vir- 
ginia claimed that she owned the whole Northwest Territory, 
and if the question had been determined according to law by 
any oe there would have been endless hatred of one State by 
ano < 

Fortunately they never got into the court of the Confedera- 
tion, for before the articles of the league of firm friendship were 
signed Maryland said she would not sign at all unless all the 
western lands were thrown into a common holding and should 
belong to the General Government for the benefit of all the 
States, and for the establishment of new States as soon as 
might be. She had no right there herself. You might say she 
was a “dog in the manger”; but she achieved the greatness of 
the United States by seeing that the various States could not 
have boundary difficulties against one another. 

How is it now? If we had a world league of various nations, 
could they settle boundary questions in the Balkans? Would 
the Balkans be willing to allow it? We were not willing to 
leave Alaska to the rest of the world, because we felt that the 
boundary of the world wished to have free access through the 
channels that run through Alaska, and that we should not have 
a strip of shore. We insisted upon settling this by agreement. 
Would we allow Mexican questions and our difficulties there to 
go to an assembly composed of Europeans for determination? 
Are we to break down the Monroe doctrine? Would not the 
same difficulties come in now, and would anybody agree to any- 
thing going before a world’s court? 

I can not learn that during the six or nine years of the Con- 
federacy a single question was brought before any court ap- 
pointed by Congress under the terms of the Confederation, and 
yet there were a great many boundary questions between the 
States which were settled. ; 

This is by the by. The boundaries of France, Poland, Italy, 
Belgium, and of the East are too important to those countries 
concerned to be left to any world’s court of distant and careless 
nations. They must be settled now before the peace, and not 
afterwards, in order to have firm government. One of the 

utes between Peru, Bolivia, and Chile is as to the nitrate 

Would we leave that to the nations in Europe, all of which 

are eager to get control of those nitrate beds? Would we allow 

Europe to interfere? The whole scheme of compulsory interven- 

tion will fail as voluntary arbitration has failed at The Hague 
because of the difficulty of agreeing upon judges. 

Now, as to disarmament. There is a provision that no State 
should maintain more than its quota of troops or ships. That 


‘accurately expresses the idea of disarmament. It never had 


to be enforced in this country because no State tried to have an 
army or navy. It is different abroad. Germany always has 
wanted an army, and the world had an experience there. In the 
time of Napoleon it was provided that Prussia should keep un- 
der arms only 42,000 men, and Stein and other German ministers 
arranged a system of short enlistments and short intensive 
service like what we hare given our officers, and they turned out 


when the war again broke out against Napoleon with over 500.000 
thoroughly trained men in the field. A provision for disarma- 
ment acts in favor of Germany, the country that expects to use 
her soldiers at home. It acts against a country like our own, 
where we have no military system, and have to take men 3,000 
miles. A provision for an enrolled and disciplined militia 
would be necessary for us. We should do little with it, but it 
would cover a whole German army. There can be no safety in 
any equality of provision for a power that has the advantage 
of a central position, and with its soldiers always at the place 
where troubles are to be expected, while others must send 
soldiers from afar, and America and England from oversea. 

The provision that we had in the league that no State shall 
keep a navy is vital. It would be dangerous now to the world, 
The navies of England and America now secure the safety of the 
world. They must be strong enough to secure that result. 

The scheme of the confederation was for a general army and 
navy sufficient for the common defense. The same scheme is 
now called in the proposition in the paper this morning “An 
international police.” The confederation failed to get any such 
army or navy. During the Revolution Congress was only 
able to get out at the highest about one-tenth of our able- 
bodied men, while in the Civil War the North got out one-fifth 
of its able-bodied population and the South got a much larger 
proportion. 

Under the confederation, calls for quotas failed, requisitions 
for men and money failed, and the men we had were unpaid. 
The league could not enforce these quotas of men and money,even 
in our dire necessity, and the only remedy of Congress would 
have been to make war upon the delinquent States. This was 
actually proposed by Madison. Six weeks after the ratification 
of the articles In 1781 he proposed an amendment to give the 
United States full authority to employ their forces as well by 
Sea as by land to compel any delinquent State to fulfillment of 
its Federal engagements. Washington approved of this, saying 
that a knowledge that this power was lodged in Congress might 
prevent its ever being exercised. Indeed, said Washington, if 
Congress were unquestionably possessed of the power nothing 
could induce the display of it but absolute disobedience and 
urgency of the general welfare. Madison argued that in the 
very nature of the confederation such a right of coercion was 
necessarily implied, though not expressed in the articles. Fiske 
declares that much might be said in behalf of this opinion. 
“The confederation asserted itself to be perpetual, but how 
could it have perpetuated itself for a dozen years without the 
right to coerce its members? Practically, however, the remedy 
was one which never could have been applied without breaking 
the confederation into fragments. To use the Army or Navy 
in coercing a State meant civil war. The local yeomanry 
would have turned out against the Continental Army with as 
high a spirit as that in which they swarmed against the enemy 
at Lexington and Kings Mountain. A government which could 
not collect the taxes for its yearly budget without firing upon 
its citizens or blockading harbors would have been the absurdest 
anomaly imaginable.” (Fiske, The Critical Period of the Revo- 
Tution,” p. 118.) 

Afterwards, when we came to the constitutional convention, 
there were two plans, one for a government and the other for 
strengthening the power of the league. The latter, the New 
Jersey plan, set forth in the Paterson resolutions, ainied at a 
like right for the league to enforce contributions of money and 
men. Congress was to have power to collect taxes in the 
States if requisitions were not complied with. The resolutions 
changed the proportion of the quotas from property to men, be- 
cause Congress had never been able to have a valuation of prop- 
erty. But in the Iast resolution it was proposed that the acts 
of the United States in Congress should be the supreme law, 
and that the judiciary of the States should be bound thereby, 
and that if any State or any body of men in any State shall op- 
pose or prevent the carrying into execution such acts or treaties, 
the Federal Executive shall be authorized to call for the power 
of the confederated States, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to enforce and compel obedience to such acts and the observ- 
ance of such treaties. Madison Debates, Volume I, pages 164 
and 166, say: 

3. Resolved, That whenever requisitions shall be necessary, instead of 
the rule for making requisitions mentioned in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the United States in Congress be authorized to make such requisi- 
on to the whole number of white and other free citi- 
zens and in itants, of every age, sex, and condition, including those 
bound to servitude for a term of years, and three-fifths of all other 
persons not eomprehended in the foregoing description, except Indians 
not paying taxes; that if such requisitions be not complied with in the 
time therein to direct the collection thereof in the noncom- 
plying States; and for that se to devise and pass acts directing 
and authorizing the same: ovided, That none of the powers hereby 
vested in the United States and Congress shall be exercised without the 


consent of at least States ; and in that proportion if the number of 
confederated States should hereafter be increa. or diminished, 
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G. Resolred, That all acts of the United States in Congress, made by 
virtue and in pursuance of the powers hereby, and by the Articles of 
Confederation vested in them, and all treaties made and ratified under 
the authority cf the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
respective States, so far forth as those acts or trea shall relate to 
the said States or their citizens; and that the judiciary of the several 
States shall bn bound thereby in their decisions, any ing in the re- 
spective laws of the individual States to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
and that if any State or any body of men in any State shall oppose or 

revent the carrying into execution of such acts or treaties the Federal 
executive shall be authorized to call forth the power of the confed- 
crated States, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enforce and 
compel an obedience to such acts, or an observance of such treaties. 

Is the world league to make war on poor Poland if it fail to 
pay its quota of expenses? This would be tyranny, not govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I yield to the gentleman from 

Missouri. 
Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has been pointing out the 
weakness of the Articles of Confederation—how they failed to 
secure the necessary unity. I want to ask the gentleman this, 
however: Does he believe that the final union of the States in 
the form that we now have it could have been accomplished im- 
mediately upon the completion of the Revolution without the 
intervening experiment of a confederation? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No; I do not; and I will ask 
the gentleman in reply, does he want to have a union of all the 
people of the world, no matter how dissimilar? 

Mr. BORLAND. Iam not prepared to commit myself to such 
a union of all the people of the world. - 

`: Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Neither am I; and I will say 
that it can not be done. 

Mr. BORLAND. I regard it as entirely experimental; but 
does not the gentleman realize that the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were good for the experimental stage of American Govern- 
ment and that we progressed from that to a more perfect union? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think we had a right to try 
experiments with our sister States who had been with us in 
the Revolution. I do not think we have a right to try experi- 
ments with the Bolsheviki of Russia or with the other people 
over there to see whether we can make a union with them. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is exactly what I wanted to ask the 
gentleman. Does he not think it would be wiser for us to try 
the experiment to get a league rather than to go to the full ex- 
tent, logically, as he makes it, of having legislative, executive, 
and judicial power? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No; I would never go to that 
extent. It is not logical at all. The statement I have made is 
very clear, I believe. We need a temporary understanding. I 
like that word better than an alliance. We need a temporary 
understanding with the people who have fought with us in the 
war, and we will secure peace on proper terms. I do not want 
to go further than that. 

Mr. BORLAND. But the understanding to expire when the 
peace is secured? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes; except so far as we 
choose to go ahead. We carried on this war to a successful 
conclusion without anything in the way of writing to bind us 
to do it, because we thought it was for the good of the world. 
We can see that peace is obtained in the same way, by a similar 
understanding, and I hope, thank Heaven, we can do it without 
breaking Washington’s orders and without entering into any 
permanent alliances, 

Mr. BORLAND. It may be that these terms of peace are 
going to extend some years into the future and to require a 
great many affirmative acts to be performed by the central 
powers. Does not the gentleman think a close alliance with 
our allies is going to be necessary possibly for years to come? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No; I do not. I think we 
should be able to put pledges in the hands of the allied powers 
in Europe and be able to secure their ends in that regard. I 
think we want to get out of Europe as soon as we possibly can. 

Mr. BORLAND. With reference to this idea of using force 
against members of the league, the great powers, of course, 
could put down the little ones. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Imagine the jealousy of the 
great powers if that were done. Imagine the jealousy if they 
had more than one vote, as suggested in the Marburg plan. 
Alexander Hamilton, in the debate on the Paterson amend- 
ment, made some remarks, and I ask to be allowed to put in an 
extract and to extend my remarks in the Recorp generally. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey that he extend his remarks? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. At that time Shays’ rebellion 
was going on in Massachusetts and Alexander Hamilton spoke 
on the proposition to use force to maintain the Government, 
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He said that military force exercised on the States means war: 
and continued, as to the weakness of all leagues (Madison 
Debates, Vol. I, p. 178) : 


Force, by which may be understood a coercion of laws or coercion of 
arms. Congress has not the former, except in few cases. In rticu- 
lar States this coercion is nearly sufficient, though he held it, in most 
cases, not entirely so. A certain portion of military force is abso- 
lutely necessary in la communities. Massachusetts is now feeling 
this necessity and making provisions for it, but how can this force be 
exerted on the States collectively? It is possible. It amounts to a 
war between the two tles. Foreign powers also will not be idie 

tators. They will interpose, the confusion will increase, and a 
dissolution of the Union will ensue. 

Intiuence: He did not mean corruption, but a dispensation of those 
regular honors and emoluments which produce au attachment to the 
Government. Almost ali the weight of these is on the side of the 
States, and must continue so as long as the States continue to exist. 
All the passions, then, we see, of avarice, ambition, interest, which 
govern most individuals and all public bodies, fall into the current 
of the States and do not flow into the stream of the General Govern- 
ment. The former, therefore, will generally be an overmatch for the 
General Government and render any confederacy in its very nature 
precarious. ‘Theory is in this case fully confirmed by experience. The 
amphictyonic council had, it would seem, ample powers for gencral 
purposes. It had in particular the power of fining and using force 
against delinquent members. What was ihe consequence? Their de- 


The au- 
t as could be necessary. 
their local bengal ingen 
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We learn from those debates how hard it is to have anything 
like united action in a confederacy, even of people of the same 
blood like the Germans or the Swiss or ourselves, and how im- 
possible it would be among scattered nations and peoples like 
those who are talked of for a world’s league. Do we know any- 
thing about Russia? Do we know anything about the Balkans? 
Can any of us tell the difference between the governmental 
principles of the Serbians and Bulgarians? Does anyone know 
now exactly what government would suit the Armenians, who 
have been massacred for generations and never bad any govern- 
ment at all? Can anyone tell me why the little Czar, regarded 
almost as a god by his people, was after a few months taken to 
prison and massacred? Can anyone tell us what became of the 
influence of the great Russian Church, which was supposed to 
govern the Russian people? Do we know what they will do 
from day to day? Do we know whether their representatives 
here really represent the Russian people or not? If we made 
all the leagues in the world, would we know whether the dele- 
gates to the convention represented the people or not? We are 
face to face with a strange emergency, in which we have to change 
the map of Europe, fit together what we consider the separate 
nations according to their language and supposed autonomous 
desires, and finally establish governments which will be recog- 
nized by the great powers of Europe and protected by them. 
In all this the allied forces must see and make sure that there 
is no power like Germany that shall disintegrate this scheme 
or add to the confusion which now exists. The United States 
can go no further. We ought not to try to decide details in 
Europe, because we know nothing about them. 

The present propaganda for a “ league of nations” all involve 
the proposition that the league shall intervene with its inter- 
national forces in every dispute in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America in order to compel peace, and shall have power to 
make its member States contribute men and money to such 
forces and abide by the decisions of the league council and 
courts. 

American soldiers abroad would cost more than those on the 
spot. America would fulfill her engagements at any cost, though 
she would not want to make war in the Balkans or in Russia, 
because they did not contribute to the cost of the world league 
or obey its mandates. 

If this agreement be constitutional, it may be questioned 
whether it be sensible to obey a league of nations in our foreign 
policy and be their cat’s-paw. 

The great nations can be trusted. They have been for peace, 
with the sole exception of this military monster of modern times. 
They have prevented war when they could. 

Egypt, India, and Morocco have obtained peace and prosperity 
under the control of England and France, and their people now 
acknowledge it with almost exaggerated loyalty. The great na- 
tions have more power than they used to have, and they likewise 
bear the white man’s burden. 

Now, there is one other thing which we learn from our Amer- 
ican league called a confederation, and that is that it was in- 
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trinsicaily a sham—intrinsically. The Congress had to try to be 
President, legislature, and judge all at once, and they did nothing 
well. Washington had to enforce upon them his right to be Com- 
mander in Chief, and no one but Washington could have done so. 
They only learned that he had that right after years of warfare, 
just as the modern entente have learned by constant disasters 
that they had to have one man, Marshal Foch, at the head of the 


Army if they would not fail. The league and its Congress 
were always impotent. Any congress of nations under such a 
league always will be powerless against any united nation. 

The American Confederation was a sham as a legislature also. 
The delegates, being mere delegates, consulted the welfare of 
their individual States and not the common good. In order to 
prevent hasty action by the union of the small States against 
large ones, it was required that a majority of two-thirds of all 
the States should vote in fayor of any proposition, and the result 
was that a minority of five States was always easily found to 
defeat any important action. What is more, the mere absence 
of a few States would defeat action, and for the last three 
years of the Confederation there were seldom more than 20 
delegates present representing seven States, barely enough to 
pass routine business and not enough to determine any important 
thing where nine was required. The great men of the country did 
not go to Congress. They found that business could not be trans- 
acted. Would not this be likely in any modern league? Think 
of the power that would be given, as some one said, to Liberia, 
or let us say to the hosts of Balkan and South American, 
Asiatic, and other States. They could unite to make us enter 
inte their broils or to keep us from united action because they 
did not want to pay the expenses. 

There is no plan that can be just between people of different 
interests that binds them to a majority or two-thirds vote. No 
plan is safe at all, because with interests drawn in different 
directions you can not have that harmony that exists here be- 
cause we are one people. 

Now, we must agree on peace terms that will make for peace. 
But they are not the terms of this league. Constantinople, for 
instance, must be held under the grasp of the allied powers so 
as to protect Russia and the East, and there is no other way 
to do this. Perhaps the same thing will have to be done to the 
Kiel Canal to give access to the Baltic and protect northern 
Russia. As for the payment of indemnity to the ruined countries, 
the German Navy and Rhine lands will have to be kept as a 
pledge until Germany really surrenders and pays here indemnity. 
Some of us think that in addition the surrender of her troops 
will be necessary as a pledge against war. 

The United States must preserve and maintain stores of arms 
and munitions and a corps of officers that will enable us to 
arm our citizens in case of need and not have to wait three years 
for lack of arms and officers. Every schoolboy should learn 
obedience and marksmanship under well-trained officers in civil 
life, who would likewise make our militia a reality. Such pre- 
paredness by ourselves would be the best guaranty that no mili- 
tary power would again disturb the peace of the world. 

I read again from Washington’s Farewell Address: 

It is our true policy to steer clear ot permanent alllance with any 


portion of the foreign world; * 
Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establishments on a 


respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to temporary alliances 
for extraordinary emergencies. 


Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. What other nation outside of the United States 
is talking seriously about a league of nations? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I know none. , 

Mr. SLOAN. Who outside of a few officers and a few indi- 
viduals throughout the United States is claiming that we can 
establish a practical, well-working league of nations? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not know who the parties 
are that provide the means for broadside advertisements of a 
whole page in newspapers and issue all kinds of books and 
articles at great expense. They have some of the best names 
in the whole country in their societies. At one time a general 
league of nations was favored immediately, but Mr. Taft, our 
former President, now wants a small alliance of the great 
powers. He and others seem to think that the alliance of great 
States should look to a future general league for general peace, 
which, perhaps, if they attempt it, will only embroil us in every 
foreign dissension, 

Mr. SLOAN. Have they formulated a correct basis for one 
of these leagues except that which is a good deal of a nebulous 
discussion ? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes; I have two or three little 
books or circulars that give formative plans. One is by Mr. 
Everett P. Wheeler. 

Mr. SLOAN. Who is Mr. Wheeler? 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
and a very good man. 

Mr. SLOAN. What is his record? Has he had any experience 
in handling national affairs? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. He is 2 very good lawyer and 
a very sensible man. I do not know that experience makes us 
any better when we come to get at new things. One other has 
spoken, and that is the President of the United States. His 
proposition is clear as to that. There is no sort of doubt about it. 

Mr, SLOAN. I was asking outside of officials. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I was not including him as an 
official. He is President of the United States. 

I fear this proposed general league. I fear that it may tie us 
up so much that these effete governments and new governments 
will make confusion worse confounded. I fear for the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America. 

America has had her experience with leagues. We turned 
from that league, or confederation, to what Washington glori- 
fied in his Farewell Address. He found the completion of his 
work in the new birth of our Nation. He tells us that the love 
of liberty is but the beginning, and that the end is the Union, 
the State, the Constitution that our own hands had framed, giv- 
ing to the people a government that mere allegiance could never 
give, realizing the name of American, which he says belongs to 
us in our national capacity, and “ must always exalt the just 
pride of patriotism more than any appellation derived from local 
discriminations,” as embodying our common struggles, battles, 
triumphs, dangers, sufferings, and success. He tells us that 
Sentiment and interest alike bind us together—North, South, 
East, and West—and that union alone can support liberty. He 
exhorts us to look to that union as our “ palladium of safety 
and prosperity,” to speak and think of it with constant affec- 
tion, to discourage amendment lest that should breed the spirit 
of change, to let the Constitution grow as all government must 
grow—tfrom within—and so to work out the destiny of one Na- 
tion, whose Constitution, once adopted by the people, is “ sacredly 
obligatory upon all” and can be changed only “by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people.” 

His courage calls it a crime to doubt the continuance of the 
Nation. He tells us that amid such prospects and such dangers 
as surround us the union is worth the trial. He tells us to be pre- 
pared for war, to deal fairly with all other nations, but to avoid 
hatred or fondness for any, and especially to guard against any 
passionate attachment for any one nation, and to steer clear of 
permanent alliances or even a permanent commercial policy with 
any nation of the world. 

In the earnestness of the retiring chief we read an anxiety 
which only history can explain. Only two years after the 
Constitution had been adopted he had seen the French Revolu- 
tion, with its constitutions of a day or of a year, the carmagnole 
of party strife, and the sudden destruction of the property, 
credit, and institutions of that nation. That revolution was 
still in the height of its power. Our chief says nothing of all 
this, but it is plainly in his thought, and he urges on his chil- 
dren reverence for law, union, peace, fear of party spirit, econ- 
omy, religion, hatred of change, and strict maintenance of the 
public credit. Clearly he was thinking of the wild doctrines of 
the rights of man as an individual without regard to the rights 
of society, which characterized the French Revolution and are 
still a potent force even in the modern world. 

I wrote this some years ago. Such :. revolution as the French 
Revolution is going on now, certainly in Russia and possibly in 
other nations. It must work itself out in each case upon the 
spot. Each nation must learn for itself to govern itself. No 
others, certainly not we, can teach them how. No alliance could 
or should control what the President calls the autonomy of each 
people and their autonomous desires. 

Mr. SLOAN. One other question, if you please. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. In just one minute. 

America will intervene whenever it is necessary to save the 
world from robber conquest. But until that danger again arises 
America will mind her own business and keep her hands off 
while she holds up the light of liberty that will enlighten the 
earth after the allied armies have established a fair anil busi- 
ness government in the various territories. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. I am very much interested in the very able 
speech, but I did not hear all of it. I would like to know 
whether the gentleman attempts in any wise to square this talk 
for a league of nations with the Farewell Address of our first 
President? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It can not be squared. 

Mr. SLOAN. And you feel safer in following the address of 
George Washington than you do the distinguished passenger on 
the George Washington, do you? 


He is a very strong lawyer 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am not making a compari- 
son, sir. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman; the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Srsson], in charge of the bill, wishes that 30 minutes’ recog- 
nition be given to the gentleman ‘trom Missouri [Mr. Bortanp]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, one of the imperative prob- 
lems to be solved as a part of the reconstruction legislation of 
this war will be the creation of a budget system for the United 
States. This country, strange to say, has had nothing approach- 
ing a budget system, but the business interests of the country 
are now beginning to discuss with a very deep-seated earnest- 
ness the necessity for such a system. It may clarify the prob- 
lem somewhat, and possibly lead to its solution, if we get some 
idea of what is meant by a budget system. To my mind a 
budget system means simply the two sides of the public ledger. 
It means that the Federal Government. should gauge its ex- 
penditures by its income, or possibly, stated from the opposite 
angle, that it should provide its income in proportion to its 
necessary expenses, and that there should appear upon the spen 
pages of the public ledger the exact statement of the govern- 
mental expense on the one side, balanced on the other by an 
exact statement of the sources of revenue out of which those 
expenses are to be paid. 

This system is so simple and is so fundamental in all busi- 
ness enterprises, and its need is so clear to every man who has 
had the most elementary experience in business affairs, that it 
seems a2 matter of the greatest surprise that nothing of the 
kind has ever occurred in regard to our Federal expenlitures. 

One reason for this has been that we have subsisted during 
our national life very largely upon a system of indirect taxa- 
tion, raised from tariff duties and internal revenue, under 
which system it is absolutely impossible to tell what the 
national income is to be. Hence the expenditures could not be 
regulated in accordance with the income. In fact, we had as 
many surpluses in our Federal Treasury under that system as 
we had deficits. Now we have come to un era of direct taxa- 
tion, in which the backbone of the fiscal system of this Govern- 
ment must be the income tax. Every man will see reflected 
in his annual tax bill the burdens of the Federal Government, 
and there will be no opportunity to camouflage or to juggle 
or to say that taxes are not borne by the citizen. There will 
be no opportunity to pretend that the foreigner pays the tax. 
There will be no chance to say that taxes are not a public 
burden, but in some mysterious way are the source of pros- 
perity to the Nation. Once we eliminate that idea from the 
public mind there will be no difficulty in getting down to a 
system of a budget. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. How much nearer will there be certainty 
as to the Government’s income when based upon income tax 
that has not already been earned than there is on the income 
which is based on the revenue derived from a tariff tax, which 
depends upon the amount of imports? I would like to find out 
where the greater certainty comes in. 

Mr. BORLAND. There is a great deal more certainty. I 
am glad the gentleman asked that question. Tariff taxes are 
based upon the imports that chance to come in during a fiscal 
year, The imports are dependent upon world conditions of 
trade, which are absolutely out of the control of the country 
levying the tariff duty and which are impossible to foresee. 
We can only estimate them by what has occurred in the past, 
and we have never succeeded yet in hitting the amount even 
approximately. But an income tax is based upon the current 
ineccme of persons and of corporations in the United States, 
whose volume of business for the current year is absolutely a 
' matter of record. There is a certain margin according*to which 
we can estimate the increase of business. We can not, of course, 
foresee any extraordinary matters that might increase or dimin- 
ish these revenues, but we can hit approximately the revenues, 
and, as a matter of fact, our experience under an income tax 
shows that we are able approximately to estimate them. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But does not income also depend largely 
upon the condition of business in the country, and does it not 
vary very largely? And when we make appropriations here in 
the early part of the year, based on the income that citizens are 
going to have that year, are we able to foretell what the condi- 
tions are going to be and what amount we are going to get? 

Mr. BORLAND. We are better able to tell what the business 
is to be than what the tariff will produce. A man running a 
street car company does not know exactly how many people are 
going to ride on his cars next year, but he has an accurate idea 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 


of how many have ridden on them in the year before, and the 
prospects of an increase or a decrease, and he is able to make 
an accurate estimate within a few dollars of how much his fares 
will amount to. And exactly so as to any man’s business. No 
merchant can tell certainly, when he puts a stock of goods on the 
shelves, what he will make out of that stock of goods, but nine 
times out of ten he can do it nearly enough to enable him to fix 
the prices properly. The very change of the fiscal system from 
the indirect to direct taxes is going to force a budget system. 
In my judgment that is one of two elements. 

The other element is the enormous growth of the Federal ex- 
penditures. Heretofore while Federal expenditures have been 
comparatively little per capita in this country, little attention 
has been paid to them, but now they are tremendously heavy 
and bid fair during a course of years to be materially heavy ; so 
materially heavy as to amount to an important factor in the 
earnings of every business man in the United States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the gentleman care to give to the 
House an estimate of what he thinks our expenditures will be 
in the year 1920?- 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I am utterly unable to tell closer than 
was given by the leader of the majority [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman agree with the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury that they will be about 
$4,000,000,000 ? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. That is my estimate. That would be 
approximately my estimate; at least $4,000,000,000 in 1920. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. At least? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I say “at least” because I do not think 
that is an overstatement at all. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Does the gentleman take into account any in- 
terest to be paid by the foreign countries who have secured 
these loans from the United States? Have you deducted that? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. I do not think between now and 1920 
we will collect a dollar of interest from any foreign country. 
On the contrary, I am quite convinced that we will continue to 
advance them money. 

Mr. FOCHT. Under this theory, would you make provision 
for any payment of the public debt whatever? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. That does not, in my judgment, em- 
brace a sinking fund. That embraces the interest upon our 
accrued indebtedness and the cost of the upkeep of our pres- 
ent activities. 

Mr. FOCHT. Under this budget system you would under- 
take to relieve the House and the country from all these diffi- 
culties that we have had with deficiency bills? We will have 
no more deficiency bills? Is that the idea? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is a new idea, but possibly that is 
true. 

Mr. FOCHT. Furthermore, do I understand you to abso- 
lutely abandon the old traditional policy of your party of a 
tariff for revenue only? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. If that is so traditional, then I abandon it, 
but it is not traditional, to my mind. 

Mr. FOCHT. It is not? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. Up to the time that an income tax 
was constitutional in this country—in fact, I thought it was 
constitutional in 1893—but up to the time that an income tax 
was constitutional in this country it was absolutely essential 
to rely upon a tariff for revenue. But the traditional policy of 
the Democratic Party, if I understand it aright, has always 
been for an income tax as the fairest and most democratic sys- 
tem of raising revenue. If a tariff exists the Democrats insist 
that it shall be so framed as to provide revenue, and not be 
prohibitive in character. 

When we speak of a budget we understand, impliedly, the 
English system. Under the English system, as I understand it, 
the officers of the Crown, who are responsive to and practically 
chosen by the popular branch of the legislature, prepare both 
the estimates of expenditures and the tax proposal, and present 
them as one concrete plan to Parliament. 

Under that system, if the people do not desire a certain 
activity of the government, then they can be assured that it 
will cause a certain definite reduction in the tax bill. If they 
insist upon a certain activity—for instance, old-age pensions— 
then they are confronted with the plain-necessity of providing 
by a tax for the money necessary for that activity. If they 
do not want the activity, they can get along without the tax. 
If they want the activity, they must have the tax. They can 
balance the one against the other. As I understand it, the 


English Government must stand or fall upon its budget. It 
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gocs before the country with its budget, which includes every- 
thing from the largest question of foreign policy and national 
defense down to the smallest road or bridge in the kingdom. 
The ministry, or the Government, as it is called, stands or falls 
upon the success of that budget in passing Parliament. 

There is one particular feature about that system which 
does not prevail here. There the executive is absolutely the 
creature of the legislative branch. If the program of the 
executive is not accepted, it means political death, and a minis- 
try must be formed which will command a proper majority in 
Parliament. In our Government we have an Executive chosen 
for a fixed term, who may lose the command of the legislative 
branch of the Government without being legislated out of 
office. It is not difficult to see why every civilized nation 
which has adopted parliamentary government has adopted the 
English system. There is no Government, outside of some un- 
successful Republics to the south of us, that has attempted to 
fix the tenure of executive power. The executive power in all 
parliamentary governments resides in a ministry responsive 
directly to the representatives of the people. 

Under our system of government we not only have no budget 
system but our system is so chaotic that it is almost impossible 
to describe it in a few words or even in many. Under the 
theory of our Constitution Congress has the sole power of 
raising revenue and appropriating money. It has no control 
over the Executive; it has no control over the advisers of the 
Executive, who are the heads of the departments. After the 
Cabinet officers are once confirmed by the Senate their term of 
office is practically fixed. But, theoretically, Congress has abso- 
lute control cyer the public purse. It can raise such money as 
it sees fit and provide by law for the expenditure of the funds 
in such manner as it deems wise. The Executive is supposed 
to carry out those instructions. In practice that is not possible. 
As a matter of fact, the Executive must furnish the basis of 
the information upon which the appropriations are made. Un- 
der our practice that basis is the estimates. Those estimates 
are prepared annually by the chiefs of the bureaus and the 
heads of the departments. There is no correlation between 
them. There is no limit to them except the expansive force of 
the imagination of an ambitious politician who happens to be 
at the head of a particular bureau. Any executive officer can 
estimate for all kinds of activities that he thinks he would like 
to engage in and which might enlarge the importance of his par- 
ticular work. Some of them might be good. All might be 
good. But there is nothing to indicate their relative value or 
importance. These estimates go to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and as a purely clerical matter are put in the form of a 
compilation and are sent to Congress. Here they are distrib- 
uted in fragments. A fragment is thrown to one committee 
and another fragment to another committee, according to the 
division of jurisdiction fixed by the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The appropriation bills are made up in those 
several committees absolutely without relation to the relative 
importance of any of the particular estimates. 

It is true that there are men on all of these committees who 
by length of service and experience are familiar with the history 
of certain appropriations. It is true also that in the hearings 
had upon the question of granting a new appropriation. it is 
possible in some way to have an accounting as to what was 
done with the previous appropriation for the same or similar 
purposes. But even if it were possible to have accurate infor- 
mation of the expenditure of previous appropriations Congress 
is perfectly powerless after it has got the information. In but 
few cases can it refuse a new appropriation for a meritorious 
purpose on account of the misappropriation or unwise use of a 
previous appropriation. It has not, except in the grossest cases 
of criminality, any possible control over the officer who may 
have been guilty of the unwise or unlawful use of the money. 
It can not control, except by legislative limitation, the use of 
the new funds. My experience is that the power of Congress to 
control by limitation the use of money in the hands of the 
executive is the feeblest power on earth. It is a power that 
any smart man can cyade. It is a power that ties the hands 
only of the efficient. It is a power that adds to the delay and 
red tape and expense of government. It is impossible for Con- 
gress, under the form of limitation, to compel efficiency in the 
executive departments. We must rely upon the centralized 
responsibility of the executive departments themselves. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is not Congress under this additional 
disadvantage as compared with the House of Commons, that 
there, as I understand it, no public bill appropriating money 
can even be introduced in the House of Commons except through 
the ministry, whereas here any Member of Congress can offer 
any number of bills appropriating any number of millions? 
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Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is entirely right. 

Mr. FOCHT. That applies not only to appropriation bills, 
but it is well known that a member of Parliament has no right 
or option with relation to introducing any legislation, All 
legislation there is controlled by the ministry, which means the 
Crown. 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, no; it does not mean the Crown. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman has made the point that there 
is no limitation on the amount of the appropriation bills that 
may be introduced in Congress, and that therefore a great 
flood of such bills can accumulate in the office of the President 
of the United States. Now, is it not true in every State of 
the Union that the governor of that State generally has before 
him appropriations amounting to probably five times the amount 
that the State taxation would bear according to the ruling 
rate, and does not every governor have to be a sort of a budget 
committee of his own, and prune the appropriations down to 
what the people will stand? 

Mr. BORLAND. Undoubtedly that is in a measure true. 

Mr. ELSTON. Now, why can not the President of the United 
States organize an advisory committee to supervise the bills 
that come to him, and exercise the right of veto, and in that 
way, to some extent, take the place of the budget system? 

Mr. BORLAND. That has been suggested, I will say to the 
gentleman from California—that the President of the United 
States be given the right to veto specific items in appropriation 
bills. The gentleman from California realizes what an enor- 
mous burden that would be, even if the President did it only 
in the counsels of his own office; but if we were to turn loose 
on him all the people interested for and against a particular 
item it would be a very much larger burden. I do not think 
that is the real remedy. I know it is a remedy used in a great 
many States, and possibly it works in a satisfactory way. 

Mr. ELSTON. I spoke of that as a mediating factor and 
not as a solution of the proposition. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘That question of vetoing the specific 
items in an appropriation bill would involve calling the roll 
of the House on each item. 

Mr. BORLAND. It might. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In the State of South Carolina I have 
seen the governor veto 160 items in one appropriation bill, and 
it took four days to call the roll on a sufficient number of items 
to pass them over his Vote, and they passed every one of them. 

Mr. BORLAND. To resume my discussion, I say that not 
only are there a dozen committees with power to frame appro- 
priation bills, but there are a number of committees that pre- 
pare and bring in bills that provide a charge on the Public 
Treasury which must afterwards be met by appropriations from 
the public funds. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think [ got a wrong conception of the 
meaning of the gentleman. Does he desire us to understand 
that the members of Parliament can not add an amendment to a 
supply bill or an appropriation bill? 

Mr. BORLAND. I am going to convey that idea now, al- 
though I have not reached that point. It is a fact. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does the gentleman contend that we ought 
to have such a budget system that the Congress of the United 
States would not have the power to add to or take from an 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. BORLAND. I am going to contend that Congress does 
not need the power to add to the estimates of the executive. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Iam sure the gentleman is going to include this 
thought, just where he is going to lodge any power or authority 
or discretion or option in respect to limitation of appropriations, 
who is to have it, and how are they to exercise it? 

Mr. BORLAND. A budget system implies necessarily a cen- 
tralized responsibility of the executive. It abolishes the twi- 
light zone by which the executive and Congress both escape the 
ultimate responsibility of increase of governmental expenses. 
If there has been any failure, in my judgment it has been per- 
fectly plain that it has been the failure on the part of Congress 
to control the efficiency of the executive departments. That 
seems to be absolutely impossible under our system. We must 
look the budget system squarely in the face if we are to discuss 
it, and under such a system it is essential that the executive 
be permitted to control all estimates and expenditures and all 
proposals of taxes, and that they balance one another, so that the 
program can be presented as a whole upon the responsibility of 
the executive. That necessarily takes away from the legisla- 
tive the power to add to that pregram. It does not take away 
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from the legislative the power to veto any or all the items of 
the program, but it does necessarily take away from the legis- 
lative the power to initiate appropriations. 

What does the legislative department really lose by the loss 
of that power? All of us know that, as a matter of fact, the 
charge that Members of Congress have an undue appetite for 
pork is largely a matter of newspaper persiflage. The truth 
about the matter is that the real appetite for pork is back in the 
constituency. I have rarely seen the man elected to this House 
from any constituency, urban or rural, that did not come here 
the first day of his term pledged to make some kind of a raid 
on the Federal Treasury. I do not recall an exception to that 
rule. If a man wants to run for Congress anywhere in the 
United States, the first thing he does fs to think up something 
he can ask the Federal Government to spend in that district and 
go out and campaign on that issue. If he wants to run against 
the sitting Member, the first charge he makes against him is 
that he did not bring home the bacon to that district, and he, 
the new aspirant, pledges himself to do better in that line than 
the man he hopes to succeed, who probably had a fine record 
himself as a pork hunter. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. For a short question. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the budget can not be added to by 
Congress and is originated by the executive, have you not 
shifted the constitutional right to originate revenue and appro- 
priate legislation in the House? 

Mr. BORLAND. The Constitution says that no money shall 
be withdrawn from the Federal Treasury except by appropria- 
tions made in accordance with law. We are not shifting that 
right at all. The Constitution also says that bills that raise 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives. Of 
course the House of Representatives would have to adhere in a 
large measure to the whole program presented by the executive. 

Now, what have we lost? We have lost, in my judgment, very 
little in losing the power to add items of appropriation on the 
floor, but we have gained much in the centralization of respon- 
sibility on the executive. This brings me to a point of very 
much more importance, in my judgment, and one that we ought 
to face fearlessly. If the executive has the sole power of lay- 
ing out the program of revenue, the sole power of estimating 
for appropriations, and the sole responsibility of expenditure, 
as it does in fact now, then the legislative ought to reserve to 
itself the power of vetoing the program of the executive and 
ought to have the courage to veto it, if the plan does not com- 
mend itself to the popular judgment. 

Men talk about the risk of starving the executive by with- 
holding supply bills. Why, the whole history of free govern- 
ment rests on the power of the people to starve the Govern- 
ment until the policy of the executive conforms to the will of 
the people. Unless the people and their representatives have 
both the will and the courage to starve the exeeutive until it 
complies with the popular will, then the lesson of parlia- 
mentary government has been learned in vain. If a plan be 
presented by an executive with a fixed tenure which does not 
meet the approval of the majority of the legislative body, it 
would be absolutely the right and the high moral duty of the 
legislative body to say so. Then the issue would be clearly 
presented to the people as to whether the legislature or the 
executive were right on that program. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman has answered the question I 
desired to ask as to where he would lodge the power. I under- 
stand it would be with the President? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Is that the gentleman's judgment? Is that the 
common idea of those who favor the budget system, that the 
President should have this control? 

Mr. BORLAND. I can not speak for others, and only for 
myself, and am only giving a few fragmentary views of 
my own. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would also ask if the President of the United 
States had control of these vast appropriations, whether he 
means he should allow them to follow it up by having a tenure 
limited to one term or whether he would expect him to stay 
here for life, with all this money fo spend? 

Mr. BORLAND. I am speaking about our system, where the 
Executive has a fixed tenure of power.. We can not throw 
the Executive out of office by failure to pass supply bills. I 
am saying Congress still reserves the right, by failure to give 
him the necessary money, to control the policy of the Executive 
if it has the courage to exercise it. 

Mr. FOCHT. I want to ask: The gentleman is differentiat- 
ing between the policy and system of government that we have 
and that in England, and seems te be exalting theirs and dep- 
recating ours. Is it not possible the forefathers who framed 


this Constitution for us believed in their hearts there would 
be intelligence enough in the American Congress so to frame 
the laws as still to retain the power given to the people instead 
of delegating it all to one man? What is the gentleman's 
answer to that? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will answer it. 

Mr. FOCHT. If the gentleman pleases. 

‘Mr. BORLAND. I will answer it in this way: At the time 
our Federal Government was formed in 1787 a budget system 
Was not known in England or anywhere else on earth. Our 
Government is the oldest government in the world 

Mr. FOCHT. Of its kind. 

Mr. BORLAND, Without exception. The English Govern- 
ment in its present form dates from 1830. The reform bill which 
gave control to the House of Commons rather than to the House 
of Lords and the whole budget system of England dates from 
that time. The other parliamentary governments are the same 
way. $ 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman think, to carry out his idea 
of a budget system, it will be necessary to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; and I will discuss that in a minute. 
There is one other thing I want to add at this point. Now, 
gentlemen, besides centralizing on the executive the absolute 
responsibility for all items of appropriation we retain to Con- 
gress the right to reject the budget if we decide it is wrong. 
Then we come to the auditing—— 

Mr. MANN. Before the gentleman passes away from the 
budget system 

Mr. BORLAND. I am not passing away from it. 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman was going into the 
question of auditing. I think I ean get the gentleman a little 
more time if necessary. I would like to say there has been a 
great deal of talk throughout the country about the advisability 
of Congress adopting what is referred to as the budget sys- 
tem. My own experience is that I have never met anyone before 
who knew what it was. As I understand the gentleman, if cor- 
rectly, it is not what is known in other parts of the world as the 
budget system. The executive prepares a list of appropria- 
tions to be made, transmits that to the legislative body, which is 
not able to increase any item or add any new item? 

Mr. BORLAND. It has power to reject any item or reduce it. 

Mr. MANN. Has power to rejeet any item. Of course that 
is in all cases as now in operation in countries where they havea 
responsible ministry, where, of course, the ministry does not 
have the parliament with it it goes by the board anyhow. 
Now, as a matter of fact, do not we in this country come very 
close to a budget system now? Is it not a fact we rarely make 
an appropriation which is not estimated for by the Executive? 

Mr. BORLAND. Very rarely. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact in most cases the committees 
on appropriation, instead of adding new items which are not 
estimated for, confine most of their attention to the considera- 
tion of bills for reducing items which are estimated for, or 
cutting out items entirely which are estimated for? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. And under the existing law, is it not the duty 
of the executive branch of the Government in making these 
estimates to make what would practically be a budget? 

Mr. BORLAND. It is. It is their duty to make up this 
compilation of estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. I shall want about 15 more minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. BORLAND. I thank the gentleman. I might want more 
time, as E desire to cover another point. 

Mr. MANN. If the budget were to be made up under the so- 
called budget system, would it not be made up by precisely the 
same individuals and departments now making up the esti- 
mates? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; not in that complete sense. The estl- 
mates which come in now are only a compilation 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, the gentleman will recall that the law 
requires—— 

Mr. BORLAND. It requires it. 

Mr. MANN. Well, now, if the gentleman means to say that 
people do not comply with the law, that is another thing. The 
law, as I understand, now requires all estimates shall be sub- 
mitted to the President 

Mr. BORLAND. And to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. To the Secretary and to the President, and that 
the President must send to Congress a recommendation, in case 
the estimates of appropriation exceed the estimated revenue, 
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how the additional revenue shall be raised. And I assume that 
the President will comply with those provisions of law. Now, 
how would it change the situation in the interest of economy to 
make a little more absolute the estimates now made by the 
departments which are constantly rejected by the committees 
and by Congress, in the form of a budget, giving them a little 
higher authority than they now have? How would that be in 
the interest of economy? By centralizing the responsibility? 
Is that the gentleman's idea? 

Mr, BORLAND. That is exactly my idea. I am not at all 
positive, neither can any man be positive, that the change would 
result in economy. The appetite for “pork” might be trans- 
ferred from the legislative to the executive department, and it 
is entirely possible that an administration might come into 
power conceiving the happy idea that by a proper distribution 
of appropriations it could maintain itself in power, That ‘s 
not entirely impossible. There is no way to prevent that. But 
the responsibility would be clear, not confused. If the people 
wanted economy, they could get it, but if they wanted extrava- 
gance, they could get that. But the whole idea, as I understand, 
of the budget system is to centralize before public opinion both 
the power and the responsibility. Now, if we can accomplish 
that by simply waiving our right—our supposed right under the 
Constitution, which we rarely exercise, as the gentleman says— 
if we can waive that right to add to the budget and hold the 
executive strictly accountable for every item in the budget, we 
have accomplished at least that advantage of the budget system. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the executive is now responsible for every 
item in the estimates, 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has failed to read the Amer- 
ican press in his usual careful way, because it is the very com- 
mon and widespread opinion of the people and the press that 
Congress is responsible for every extravagance. 

Mr. MANN. I think the press is rather demanding a budget 
system, 

Mr. BORLAND. What the gentleman says is correct. Con- 
gress very frequently cuts down the estimates of the depart- 
ments. 

Mr. MANN. Take, for instance, two bills that are sometimes 
referred to as “ pork-barrel bills ”—the river and harbor bill and 
the public-buildings bill—and is it not a fact that every year 
the estimates for public buildings and rivers and harbors vastly 
exceed the appropriations made by Congress? 

Mr. BORLAND. Always, without exception, in my experi- 
ence, the approved projects coming in for rivers and harbors 
and approved projects coming in for publie buildings from the 
executive departments exceed what Congress is willing to grant, 
and yet Congress has been constantly attacked as the author 
and sole beneficiary of that system. 

Mr. MANN. I am not seeking to defend the bills at this 
time. I endeavored to read something in reference to the budget 
system and ascertain such facts as I could. It seems to me, 
and I realize that we may need to do something—it seems to 
me the budget system as operated in other countries is mainly 
designed to leave to the voting power of the legislative branch 
free right to O. K. something which they can not refuse to do. 
And that it only adds to the executive power instead of taking 
away from it. It seems to me, while the press of the country 
is rather advocating the budget system, it is doing it on the 
theory that it will take away the executive power and add to 
the legislative to keep down appropriations. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am very glad to have the expressed views 
of the gentleman from Illinois, and I do not feel that I have 
either the capacity or experience to answer all of the objections 
that he has implied and suggested. The only thing I can say is 
if we talk about a budget system at all we must still look the 
question squarely in the face and make up our mind what we 
mean by the budget system. I am trying to explain what it 
means to me; that is, definite responsibility both for revenue 
and expenditures. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. If I understand aright, a budget system is 
submitted by the executive, generally by the ministry, The 
Prime Minister in England, for instance, presents it, and if it 
is turned down the government changes. Then there is an 
election, and after an election the budget system is not worth 
three whoops, us I understand it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I covered that a moment ago. 

Mr. CANNON. I was not in, and I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. 

Mr. BORLAND. I covered it in this way, I will say to the 
gentleman from Illinois: Our executive has a fixed tenure 
of office, but the party to which the executive belongs may 
lose the control of the legislative branch, without the executive 
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going out of office. ‘That differentiates us from all other par- 
liamentary Governments in the world, practically. Now, what 
the gentleman says is true. The failure of the budget in any 
parliamentary Government of the world is the death of the 
ministry and necessitates usually a general election. With us 
it would not be so, we having an executive with a fixed tenure 
of office. With the power in Congress to provide or withhold 
the supplies for carrying out the orders of the executive, it 
would depend then upon a pure question of political courage 
between the legislative and the executive. If the legislative 
had the courage to refuse the supplies to the executive, the 
executive would be compelled to present a program which would 
be satisfactory to the legislature. That is the only answer I 
can see under our Constitution. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. As a matter of fact, is not the budget system 
as it has been discussed rather a nebulous proposition, something 
like the freedom of the seas and the removal of economic bar- 
riers, and various other propositions? 

Mr. BORLAND. It is a matter of taste. 

There is one point I wanted to discuss further, and that is the 
question of audit. In my judgment, as I say, centralized re- 
sponsibility for both pages of the ledger must rest with the 
Executive. And Congress must give up its nebulous power to 
add to the budget on the floor of the House—a power so rarely 
exercised that it is not worth contending over. 

The third thing is true, that we must have a legislative con- 
trol over the expenditures of funds that have once been granted. 
That is the thing that we do not now have. The audit which 
occurs now is what is known as the administrative audit. It 
is an audit only under control of the executive officer himself 
who spends the money, or rather it is under the same group 
of executive officers who expend the money. It is done by an 
auditor of the Treasury Department for the different depart- 
ments of the Government. Of course there is an officer whose 
duty it is to pass upon the question whether a particular ex- 
penditure ought to be made out of one particular appropriation 
or out of another particular appropriation. His decision is 
more or less of a technical legal nature. Neither of these goes 
into the question of the wisdom, the efficiency, or the propriety 
of the expenditure of the money. Neither of them goes into 
the question whether the purpose the Congress had in mind 
could have been accomplished by a less expenditure of money 
or by an expenditure in a totally different way. In other words, 
the executive officers are in the habit of coming to Congress for 
all that they can possibly get and getting all they possibly can 
and then seeing to it that they spend it all, for fear that if 
they show an unexpended balance at the end of the fiscal year 
Congress may refuse further appropriations along the same line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Can the gentleman from Mississippi yield me 
10 minutes more? 

Mr. SISSON. Can the gentleman get along with five? 

Mr. BORLAND. I would rather have 10, but I will accommo- 
date myself to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISSON. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; but I would like to have the gentleman 
make his question brief. 

Mr, STEVENSON. I got the impression from the discussions 
I have heard here on the budget system that it also embraces the 
idea that all appropriations should be carried and handled by 
only one committee, instead of five or six, as they are now. Is 
there anything like that embraced in the gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think that is fundamental. I do 
think, however, it is fundamental that the legislative branch of 
the Government should control.the audit of the expenditure of 
the money. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have no doubt that is a good idea. 

Mr. BORLAND, I think that power to audit the expenditure 
of the money is more valuable than the power to add appropria- 
tions from the floor of the House. It is a notable fact, gentle- 
men, that under the English system the auditing committee of 
Parliament is in control of the party opposite to the party in 
power. It is never even under the control of the party in power, 
und it does seem to me that is one of the most wholesome fea- 
tures of the whole thing. 

It is possible for experienced members of a committee, such 
as my distinguished friend from IIlinois [Mr. Cannon], who 
was at the head of the Committee on Appropriations for years 
and is now a distinguished and hard-working member of it, a 
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man of intimate familiarity with the history of appropriations, 
to detect in many cases the unwise and improper expenditure 
of the funds, but the power of Congress when that is done is a 
small matter. Its power is feeble when it discovers those cases 
of incompetence or abuse. But it is not possible for the average 
Member to even discover them under the glittering generalities 
of the average testimony that is given in the ayerage appropria- 
tion hearing. There must be somewhere a committee charged 
with the power of going through these expenditures to deter- 
mine the wisdom and propriety of them, not simply to determine 
whether they have been honestly made. For we may correctly 
assume, I think, that in all parties that might be in power in our 
Government, in the main, our expenditures would be honest 
under the law. But whether they have been wisely and ef- 
ficiently made is an entirely different matter, and that, after all, 
is the real matter of interest to the taxpayer. If the Congress 
can not by legislative limitation control, direct, or procure 
efficiency in the various departments of the Government, there 
is only one way, then, in which it can proceed. If it can not 
do se by legislation in advance, then it can certainly be done 
by an audit and a public record of the expenditure after it 
has been made. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman means for the legislature to 
control the expenditure of that money? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; to require an accounting of its ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. TILSON. Would he have a committee of Congress 
clothed with power and authority to change the expenditure 
in any way? What could they do more than make a formal 
audit to see whether it was correct or not? 

Mr. BORLAND. The audit made under this system is more 
of a record for the public. It is not possible to recall the ex- 
penditures. In some cases, of course, it is possible to lead to 
the dismissal of officials, and frequently that might also be a 
wholesome result; but the main purpose accomplished is ex- 
actly what is done in every business house—to find out where 
the money has gone and whether those charged with the ex- 
ecutive authority in that concern have wisely used the funds 
of the common purse. 

Mr. TILSON. Then the gentleman speaks of its being in 
control of the minority. The gentleman, of course, means in 
that case that it would be opposed to the Executive? That is, 
in this case it would be a party in opposition to the White 
House? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is true. 

Mr. TILSON. Rather than to the majority in Congress? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is true; opposition to the Executive. 

Now, gentlemen, I realize what I am saying. You gentle- 
men on the Republican side are coming into power in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. You will have your investigating com- 
mittees of the executive departments anyway. They will be 
hit-or-miss concerns, possibly, or they may not be. It is a 
grent deal better, in my judgment, that they should be general 
jn their operations and have some logical and symmetrical 
plan than that they be simply smelling committees, as they 
might easily be. It is entirely possible to dig up some one 
item which migbt have some political significance without 
being of any service whatever to the taxpayer. But a full 
and genuine accounting is a very essential thing, I think, to 
the taxpayers, and I think it is a very essential thing to the 
budget. Of course, we understand that in parliamentary gov- 
ernments the ministers have access to the floor of the legis- 
lative branch. 

Even that is not impossible under our Constitution. All that 
would be required would be a simple change in the rules of 
this House. In my judgment it would be a very highly desir- 
able change. I think when a matter concerning the Post Office 
Department was before the House it would be entirely possible 
to have the Postmaster General given the freedom of debate. 
On a matter concerning the issuance of liberty bonds and the 
expenses of floating the loan it would be entirely possible to 
have the Secretary of the Treasury here to explain the matter, 
If it concerned an expenditure for agricultural purposes, it 
would be entirely possible and very much better to have the 
Secretary of Agriculture here to give us come definite knowledge 
of his plans. We are always told from some source what the 
executive wants, but it would be very much better to have the 
right to cross-examine the executive himself and ask him why 
he wants that rather than some other possible plan. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MANN. Admitting that there would be certain advan- 
tages in having Cabinet officers appear and defend the items 


in their bills, would not the inevitable result be that the men 
on the committee, who now feel the responsibility of investiga- 
tion, because they have to defend the items on the floor, would 
feel no further responsibility, and that no one in the House 
would know anything about any appropriations? 

Mr. BORLAND, The gentleman is suggesting a possible 
difficulty there. The members of the committee do undertake 
to post themselves as to these questions which they think are 
going to arise and endeavor to give information to their fellow 
Members of the House. Sometimes they are able to do it. 
Sometimes, of course, they are unable to do it. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, no one knows enough to know every- 
thing that can come up on an appropriation bill, but the man 
in charge of an appropriation bill on the floor of this House 
who comes in once without knowing his bill very thoroughly, 
never feels anxious to come before the House again under the 
same disadvantage. 

Mr. BORLAND, Suppose the question to be one of personal 
responsibility for a policy. The members of the committee are 
not personally responsible for the policy of the member of the 
Cabinet. They give all the information that is available, but 
they are not responsible. Suppose Congress wants to know why 
a certain policy was adopted by a certain member of the Cabinet, 
as it has a right, in framing this legislation or granting its ap- 
propriations, to be satisfied on that point. Is it not very much 
better to get that information at first hand from the man who is 
responsible? 

Mr. MANN. Do we not get it at first hand? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the Cabinet officer or the subordinate 
under him asked those very identical questions in the com- 
mittee during the hearings? And those hearings are printed 
So that all members have an opportunity to see them in cold 
print. Is not that a great deal more effective than it would be 
for some Cabinet officer to rise here, who would not know any- 
thing about the details of the subject, without having four or 
five or a dozen subordinates to coach him and give him the infor- 
mation on something that he is not posted on? 

Mr. BORLAND. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. I am not indicating my own attitude on the 
subject. 

Mr. BORLAND. I know that, of course, The Cabinet officer 
may not be thoroughly posted. It is impossible fer the chair- 
man of the committee to be thoroughly posted, and the Cabinet 
officer may not be. 

Mr. MANN. I am not reflecting on anybody. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is not possible for a Cabinet ofticer to 
know all the questions of detail, but he would know the general 
questions of policy. I heard it suggested by a distinguished 
Member of this House that one effect of the rule permitting 
Cabinet officers to appear on the floor and be subjected to the 
interrogation of Members of the House would be the shatter- 
ing of a number of large-sized political reputations. I am not 
sure about that. But whatever might be the result, T think it 
would be wholesome. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes, 

Mr. KINKAID. As a practical proposition, does not the gen- 
tleman believe that the committee would become better in- 
formed by having a Cabinet officer or his representatives, who 
are better informed than the Cabinet officer himself, probably— 
or take several of them together, their combined information 
would be more effective, perhaps, than that of the Cabinet 
officer—to have those assistants of the Cabinet officer come 
once or twice or three times or more before the committee, and 
thus ground the committee thoroughly by examining and cress- 
examining, and then that well-grounded, well-advised commit- 
tee come before the House and inform the House thoroughly 
and answer all questions? Would not that be better, as a prac- 
tical proposition? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I think not. I am sorry to say I would 
not agree to that. I think that if the Cabinet officer could not 
answer the questions in detail he would do exactlygas he does 
now. He would say, “I will file that report later“; but I 
think upon the broad questions of his policy he could and should 
be able to answer all questions. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro]. 

Mr, LAZARO. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
last week when the bill for a sanatorium for the treatment of 
tubercular patients was up for consideration we were told 
that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds were pre- 
paring a measure that would take care of all the men who had 
contracted tuberculosis in the service. I take it that every 
Member of this House, Democrat or Republican, feels that some- 
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thing ought to be done for the care of the men who have con- 
tracted tuberculosis in the service. 

Now, I want to make a few suggestions for your considera- 
tion. First of all, if you are going to do anything for these 
tubercular patients it must be done right away, because any 
medical man will tell you that unless tuberculosis is treated in 
its beginning there is very little chance of effecting a cure. 
Second, I think we ought to find out as soon as possible the num- 
ber of men who have contracted tuberculosis in the service. 
Third, I think we ought to appropriate a sum large enough to 
take care of all those men, Fourth, I think we ought to sclect 
a commission com of experts on tuberculosis to locate 
these hospitals, and I think that this commission ought to be 
instructed to divide the country into districts—say three or 
four districts. I make this last suggestion for two reasons: 
First, because we know that climate is not considered essential, 
and that it is better to treat a patient in the climate to which 
he is accustomed and where he intends to live after he is cured; 
second, because if these hospitals are located in these different 
districts—east, west, south, and in the center—it will be possible 
for the parents of these boys to visit them from time to time, 
which will keep them more cheerful, and we know what effect 
the mind has on the body in the treatment of disease. 

Now, gentlemen, I thought I would make these suggestions 
for your consideration, with the view of getting quick results. 
Bear this in mind: Talk will not cure tuberculosis. If this 
Congress is going to do anything at all for the men who con- 
tracted tuberculosis in the service, something must be done right 
away so that these men can be treated now. If you wait until 
they have large cavities in their lungs, it will do no good. 

Mr, TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAZARO. I will. 

Mr. TILSON, Will the gentleman enlarge upon the point he 
made that we must treat the man in the same climate in which 
he is to live after he is cured? That appeals to me; but it seems 
to me that is usually disregarded in taking people and placing 
them in sanatoriums in some particular kind of a climate, with- 
out any regard to the place where they are to live afterwards. 

Mr. LAZARO. We know to-day that it is best to treat them 
in the climate in which they are expected to live. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not a fact that a man can go into a very 
dry climate, say, and be cured, and then if he returns to some 
other country from which he came, with a different kind of 
climate from that which he left, he probably takes the disease 
again and dies? 

Mr. LAZARO. That is often the case. I wish to make the 
suggestion that if we are going to do anything at all for the 
men whe contracted tuberculosis in the service, if we mean 
what we sny, we must do it at once, because the time to treat 
the tubercular patient is in the beginning of the disease. 

Mr. REED. Witi the gentleman yield? I think the gentle- 
man is right. but this program for Congress to inaugurate will 
take time, and in the meantime would it not be feasible to 
gather the worst cuses together and put them into tents until 
the other program is ready? 

Mr. LAZARO. I think a commission composed of experts on 
tuberculosis could have these hospitals ready within a very 
short time, provided we get at it right away. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moone]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it was a very 
interesting speech that of the gentleman from Missouri {Mr. 
Borianp}, on the subject of the budget, and it drew forth some 
interrogatories that were equally interesting, particularly those 
in regard to the“ pork-barrel ” system as it is supposed to exist, 
and especially at this time, when the two bills referred to as 
being “ pork-barrel ” bills occupy so modest a place in the appro- 
priations of Congress. 

I have before me a statement made by the Hon. Swacar 
SHERLEY, of Kentucky, chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, summarizing the appropriations made for the present 
fiscal year. They mount up to more than $24,000,000,000. The 
publie building and grounds bill, charged with being a “ pork- 
barrel“ bill, is not mentioned in this list at all, and the river 
and harbor bill, which gets a very great deal of undeserved 
criticism, is referred to as having been passed with a paltry 
appropriation of only $23,000,000. 

Bat the purpose for which I took the floor, Mr. Chairman, 
is te discuss not the budget system, but passing events. 

It may not be unconstitutional for the President of the United 
States to go abroad to personally attend to such important busi- 
ness as must be transacted at the peace conference, but his go- 
ing will probably be more criticized than any other of his pub- 
lic acts disregarding American precedents and traditions. 
While the President may deserve popular acclaim abroad—he 
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has certainly rendered great service to the allies—we may fairly 
ask, What is it that he can do that could not have been done 
hy proper and accredited representatives of the United States, 
who do not owe to the more than 100,000,000 Americans the 
constant oversight that is expected of a President? In other 
words, why could the President not have remained at his post 
of duty in the United States, where his presence is required 
daily and hourly, leaving it to the loyalty, integrity, and 
patriotism of other Americans whom he might have appointed 
to transact the business that must be transacted at the peace 
conference? 


AMERICAN ALTRUISM, 


In many respects, gentlemen of the House, we have been 
drifting from our national moorings during the lust six years. 
It has come to be a habit. A spirit ef cosmopolitan altruism 
like unto which there has been nothing in the history of the 
world seems to pervade our national life. There seems to be 
nothing which other nations ask of us that we will not give. 
The United States is supposed to be rich and prosperous, and 
therefore it is easy for the people of the United States to give, 
even to the point of suffering, in order that others who are com- 
petiters, in a commercial sense, may have and hold. That 
which we would not do generations ago because we believed 
that “he who provideth not for his own household is worse 
than an infidel,” we now seem to want to do without any regard 
to the consequences of the accounting we must make. 

I pause parenthetically to say that though we hear much 
about what other nations have done in the great world war 
there will be an accounting that we all, from the President 
down, must make to the American people, and particularly to 
the American taxpayer, who does not yet know what burdens 
have been levied on him in the interest of gur allies, and in 
order that our own arms might he strengthened in this war. 

We built the Panama Canal thinking it to be an American 
enterprise, and the President, as a candidate for President, in- 
sisted that it was our canal, and that it should be nsed ly eur 
ships, and that they should have a preference, and that tha 
promise made in that regard “was not molasses to catch flies.“ 
But after he had entered his high office his attitude changed 
toward that project, and we are now told that the canal is as 
much for the use of other nations as for our own. I do not object 
to other nations using the canal, but we are compelled under 
existing conditions, in spite of our effort and expenditure, to 
give them what is in effect a seeming preference ever the United 
States in that their shipping, apart from canal tolis, may be 
more cheaply conducted than our own. 

And again I pause to say there is a propaganda now on in 
the United States which is intended to teach our easy-minded and 
easy-going American people that the Panama Canal should be 
given over as a peace offering to the uations of the world. and 
particularly to those who are stronger upon the high seas than 
we are. We have been observing a little of this free and easy 
disposition of our property, paid for by the taxes of the American 
people, in Mr. Hurley's speeches concerning the American mer- 
chant marine. One would think, judging from some of his ntter- 
ances, that the billions we are spending for ships, some of them 
to carry American troops abroad and to bring American troops 
back—troops that arrived in the nick of time to save Europe 
and to prevent the overthrow of the democracy for which we 
enlisted in this fight—were spent merely to aid eur competitors 
for the world's trade; those whom we have helped in this war 
and who have been protecting their markets in South America 
and the Orient while we were providing the men and the money 
io make the war a success. 

Credit may be given to the British Navy—only a day or two 
ago the people of the United States celebrated the glory ef 
British arms—credit may be given the British Navy for help- 
ing us to get our troops to Europe—and we seem to have paid 
well for that service—but while we are giving credit, a credit 
that may well be deserved, we should not forget that we had a 
Navy of our own und that that Navy was suppesed to be work- 
ing while all this foreign fighting was going on. Where was our 
American Navy when all this glorious work was being done by 
the British Navy? Surely we were not inactive. I made some 
inquiries of the Navy Department when the American ships 
struck by German submarines were going dewn upon our own 
coast. I learned our Navy was largely abroad or convoying 
troopships. We were protecting others who were supposed to be 
protecting us, and we were giving to them our torpedo-boat 
destroyers, some we sorely needed along our own coast to save 
our own ships, some of which were sacrificed in order that our 
troops could go abroad to save the European situation. While 
we are celebrating other navies, therefore. we do not want to 
minimize our own. We were certainly not idle on the other 
side of the water when our naval vessels were needed there. 
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GOING AFTER TRADE. 

Were we following up our trade routes all that time? Were 
our American ships sent down to South America and the Occi- 
dent and the Orient? They were not. They were busy on 
this war business. And while they were busy were our com- 
petitors ignoring their opportunities in South America? Were 
they avoiding these channels of commerce? The testimony of 
American business men who ran up against all kinds of restric- 
tions and limitations indicates they were not. They were look- 
ing after their business all the time, even when our coastwise 
trade was going down upon the Atlantic shores, Our business 
scems to have been war business exclusively, as much for the 
benefit of other nations as for ourselves. ‘These are matters 
which the President may discuss with foreign nations when he 
arrives on the other side, but they certainly should not be set- 
tled to the disadvantage of American interests nor should we 
permit them to be so settled. 

We have passed laws, like the seaman’s law, which was sanc- 
tioned by the President, which would lead to the impression 
that our business is to dedicate ourselves and our resources to 
foreign nations, while they go about their business gobbling up 
the trade of the world. The President should watch that situa- 
tion. In fact, there is a great deal about the President’s for- 
eign tour, with all the spectacular features that must necessa- 
rily accompany it, that may well give concern to old-line Ameri- 
cans who resent one-man power in the United States and who 
insist upon an old-fashioned democracy. 

Our Government thus far has been conducted on a democratic 
basis, except as it came dangerously close to autocracy during 
the war period, and it is not altogether clear that the danger 
line has been passed even at the present moment. The Presi- 
dent has gone abroad, leaving the White House vacant, and we 
must now await further developments. 

Meanwhile we are told that the cables between the United 
States and Europe are to be put under Government control, and 
following that is the announcement that the President's Infor- 
mation Bureau, headed by Mr. Creel, who -magnanimously an- 
nounces that he will not ask Congress for any more money, 
since the President has enough in his special $100,000,000 fund 
to care for publicity, is to be the advance agent of the foreign 
expedition. : 

GETTING THE PRESIDENT'S APPROVAL. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Yes. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. A practical question in legislation con- 


nected with the subject of the gentleman's discussion. The 
Constitution provides in section 7 of Article I that before a bill 
which has passed the House and Senate becomes a law it must 
be presented to the President of the United States for his signa- 
ture, and so forth. I would like to know how the gentleman 
interprets the word “ presentation“ in that connection, whether 
in his judgment it means an actual physical presentation or 
whether there is such a thing as a constructive presentation of 
a bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not a constitutional 
lawyer, but I understand the Constitution to require the actual 
physical presentation of a bill, because of the personal signa- 
ture of the President. It must be signed, and therefore the 
President himself must see the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am thinking particularly of one piece 
of legislation which Congress has been urgently requested to pass 
by the Executive, and that is the revenue legislation. Suppose 
it were possible for the Senate to consider that bill in 10 days 
and send it to the House; that it was sent to conference, and 
it was actually passed by both Houses within two weeks from 
to-day. Would it be possible for that bill to become a law before 
the Ist of January? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It might become a law without 
the President's signature in 10 days. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘Ten days after presentation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the gentleman. 
He presents a rather complicated proposition, which the consti- 
tutional lawyers now advising the President might very well 
answer. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. ‘The matter of actual physical 
presentation is one of which I will be very glad to have a defi- 
nition. Does it means that the person carrying it must go ex- 
actly to the President himself and put the bill before him, find- 
ing the way to his room and laying it down before him? What 
does he mean by physical presentation? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The provision goes on to say that if he 
approves it, he shall sign it. He can not sign it unless it is pre- 
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sented to him. If not, he shall return it with his objections to 
the House. He must have the bill in his hands. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then the Clerk of the House 
or the Senate, as the case may be, must go through to the Presi- 
dent himself, through all the rooms as they may be formed, and 
preen the bill physically? Is that the gentleman's construc- 

on? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman concludes that the Presi- 
1125 can not sign the bill unless his hands are actually on the 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am talking about the defini- 
tion of physical presentation as the gentleman stated it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
yield to me? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think that 
a signature by wireless or through a spiritualistic medium 
would be a physical presentation? 
inet LONGWORTH. Absent treatment, in other words, of a 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
physical presentation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The handing of the bill to 
the President, who takes it in his own hand. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And takes a pen. 

Mr, GARNER. The gentlemen know that that process has 
not been actually gone through in 25 years, à 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be. Very many un- 
precedented things haye been done in this administration. 


DOUBT ABOUT THE REVENUE BILL, 


Mr. GARNER. Under the administration of the gentleman's 
party no such thing ever happened. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think if I were President I 
would not go abroad under the circumstances, seeing my re- 
sponsibility to the people of the United States. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman were President 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We would have a fine Govern- 
ment then. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I ask the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner] whether he believes a revenue bill can be passed 
before the Ist of January without the President's actual signa- 
ture on the bill? 

Mr. GARNER. If it were passed at this time I think the 
President’s signature could be attached to it before the ist of 
January. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How could it be done? 

Mr. GARNER. -It could be presented to him. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Precisely; and he would sign it. 

Mr. GARNER. It is not necessary to fight your way to sec 
the President. All you have to do is to give a bill to some one, 
who will hand it to the President, and that has been the policy 
for 25 years. ` 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has the gentleman been able to see the 
President lately without fighting his way? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Could the gentleman from 
Texas, a distinguished member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who is conversant with the methods of the other body 
and with the White House methods, inform the House whether 
there is any likelihood of the revenue bill passing another body 
so that it may be presented to the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. GARNER. Apparently there is not much prospect before 
the Ist of January, with the disposition of certain elements in 
another body with which the gentleman is more familiar than 
I am. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GARNER. Entirely. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As to the question of the presentation to 
the President, is the term “ presentation” there anywise differ- 
ent from the general legal term of presentation which governs 
the presentation of all negotiable paper and things of that kind, 
where they present it to the general office and place the business 
and it becomes binding? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think there is a difference 
where a signature is required. The President can not sign by 
proxy. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The acceptance of a paper? 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. If he did sign by proxy and 
sent his check to a bank in which the gentleman from South 
Carolina has considerable interest, he would probably be ar- 
rested for forgery. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
yania has expired. 


Then just exactly what is 


That is entirely nonpartisan? 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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Mr. DAVIS. How much more time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to have 15 minutes 
more. 

Mr. DAVIS, I yield 15 minutes more to the gentleman. 
UNITED STATES NOT AN EASY MARK. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Further, I would say, the Re- 
publicans in the Senate have already indicated their purpose to 
exercise the right conferred upon them by the people in the 
Constitution. Does this mean they fear the President of the 
United States in the course of his foreign pilgrimage may make 
agreements with foreign nations that would not be sanctioned 
by the representatives of the American people in Congress 
assembled, or does it mean that the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, which have yielded to many requests of the 
President during the war, haye determined, now that the war is 
over, to demand an accounting in the name of the people for the 
expenditure of funds and the creation of commissions and bu- 
reaus, the continuation of which is being sought at the expense 
of the people? 

These are question that may actuate another body. I do not 
know. Certainly they are questions that come directly home to 
the people and will, I trust, have due consideration when the 
people come to consider paying for the war, paying for the 
troops abroad, and paying for such agreements as may be made, 
which do not have the sanction of the representatives of the 
people in Congress assembled. 

At any rate it was well that the people should have put a 
Republican Congress on guard at this particular juncture. 
We have been mighty generous under the Wilson administration 
to almost everybody on earth. We will have a big bill to pay, 
and we will pay it, but there seems no good reason why those 
who advocate a democracy should not now demand a halt upon 
that irritating tendency toward autocracy that has character- 
ized many of the bureaucracies created under cover of war. Up 
to date the administraticn has refused the cooperation of Con- 
gress to check up expenditures and to prevent extravagance and 
waste. A Republican Congress should seek to protect the 
interests of the people of the United States and prevent their 
becoming an “easy mark” for competitive nations or for am- 
bitious men who seem to regard our wonderful resources as a 
welon to be cut. There is plenty of room under the Constitu- 
tion as it now stands for a restoration of trade and business on 
normal lines where every willing worker may have an equal 
opportunity to make the most of his labor and capital. The 
United States normal in trade and industry has generally been 
far in advance of that of any other nation, and with autocratic 
governmental restrictions removed and adequate protection 
assured it should never fall below the high standard we have 
set for it. 

PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC THEORIES. 

When the President made his declaration to Congress, cnumer- 
ating the 14 points which he intended should be submitted 
to the peace commissioners when appointed, he made a startling 
statement in point 3, which has been confusing to the minds of 
Lany people, particularly those engaged in the industries of 
tke United States, and it will bear repeating at this time, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that in his farewell message to 
Congress the President fatled to take the Congress or the people 
into i confidence in regard to what he meant by that particular 
point 8. 

What was it? A condition for the peace delegates, when 
assembled, to consider, emanating from the President of the 
United States, by which apparently he intended to be bound 
ns the President of the United States or through such repre- 
sentatives as he might send. I will read it: 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance, 

I am frank to say that many Republicans, when the President 
read that point 3, were alarmed at his attitude in an interna- 
tional sense. They knew that the President was inclined toward 
free trade; that he believed in a leveling of the tariff barriers. 
He had said so. There was no doubt in their minds as to his 
theoretical position, but they did not believe that the President 
would seriously carry those theories of his against the wishes, 
certainly, of the greater half of the people of the United States 
into an international conference by which the United States 
was to be bound, The President said, on coming to Congress the 
first time, away back on April 8, 1913, when he first ascended 
this American “ throne”: 


Our task is to square them with the actual facts, The sooner that 
is done the sooner we shall escape from suffering from the facts and 
the sooner our men of business will be free to thrive by the law of 
nature—the nature of free business—instead of by the law of legisla- 
tion and artificial arrangement. 
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What did he mean? He meant that all business should be 
free from tariff restrictions, because further he said: 
mae is plain what those principles must be. We must abolish every- 

ng— 

Observe, “ abolish everything“ 
that bears even the semblance of privilege of any kind or artificial ad- 
vantage, and put our business men and producers under the stimulation 
of u constant necessity to be efficient, economical, and enterprising, 
masters of competitive supremacy, better workers and merchants than 
any in the world. Aside from duties laid on articles which we do 
not, and probably can not, produce, therefore, and the duties lald upon 
luxuries and merely for the sake of the revenues they yield, the object 
of the tariff duties henceforth laid must be effective competition, the 
ne of American wits by contest with the wits of the rest of the 
world, 

TREATING AMERICAN BUSINESS ROUGH. 

“The whetting of American wits by contest with the wits of 
the rest of the world.” Yes. There was no misunderstanding 
the President in 1913. Apparently he had not changed his posi- 
tion upon this point, although he may have changed it upon 
one hundred other points. He meant that we should break 
down all tariff barriers and set the business of the United 
States where it would be hopelessly in competition with all 
other industrial business in the world, where the Fiji Islander 
with his product should be on an equality with the producer of 
citrus fruits in Florida; where the Hindu who made his cotton 
bagging shonld be on an equality with the man who manufac- 
tured -cotton products in Massachusetts or elsewhere in the 
New England States or in the Southern States as far down the 
line as Texas. It meant that the man who could work for a 
trifling wage in the mills or shipyards of Japan should be put 
in competition with the highly paid worker in the American 
mills and in the American shipyards. 

We disputed this theory of the President then, and now that 
he has told us of his political preferences—I refer to the letter 
which he wrote 10 days before the election—-we are privileged 
to refer to it again, even though he has voluntarily, and with- 
out telling us just the reason why, gone on a mission abroad 
of great import to the people of the United States, and conse- 
quently to the people of the world. Yes; the President has been 
consistent in his desire to overthrow the preference which the 
industries of the United States have had by virtue of wise 
Republican laws, even from the first enactment of Congress 
down to the present time. Therein lies our danger in the con- 
ferences that may take place in Europe. 

But we are talking reconstruction now. We are all for recon- 
struction in the United States. The foreign nations are talk- 
ing reconstruction also. Every one of our allies is talking 
reconstruction, and many of them are reconstructing with the 
help and assistance of the people of the United States. Our 
rivers and harbors got $23,000,000 in the bill passed by this 
House last year merely to keep our streams in order, that we 
might get our ships carrying troops out of our harbors into 
foreign ports; but we have sent over $8,000,000,000 of American 
money with which they have not only been improving their 
rivers and harbors and building railroads, but with which they 
have been constructing canals for purposes of war at present 
but for purposes of peace thereafter. That is the condition. 
So that when this peace arrangement is settled and we again 
begin to talk about improving something in the United States 
we may find that they have already“ reconstructed“ over there, 
with assistance we have given them, while we refused to spend 
in our own behalf over here even to the extent of a pittance. 


OTHER NATIONS RECONSTRUCTING, 


Mr. FOCHT. Does the gentleman believe there will be any 
way of ascertaining how much money America has advanced 
for the purpose of making improvements that will be used to 
compete with the United States after the close of the war? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I voted for every loan, and 
I stand by the propriety of sending that money abroad. But 
there is not a foreign nation that was advantaged by these loans 
that has not been making internal Improvements along with its 
war plans, while we have been forgetting to do that same thing 
here for ourselves, 

I am going to read to you, not from the President of the 
United States, who is strong on theories and stands for them 
in the matter of leveling tariff barriers, but from the most 
recent report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. The chief of that bureau went 
abroad for the purpose of examining this question of recon- 
struction on the other side. And what does he say in this report, 
which is just fresh from Europe? 


The outstanding fact under observation is the recognition in every 
land and by all statesmen of the problem called “economic reconstruc- 
tion.” But of more immediate importance is the fact that England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Austria are making preparations to re- 
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sume their penceful economic life with improved facilities for forci 
trade, with a national supervision of the use of nat resources for 
the benefit of their own citizens, and with assistance from the State. 

While I realize that many plans advocated or adopted in the foreign 
countries are unsuitable or even unnecessary for the United States, I 
feel impelled to point out that those plans might invoive udice to 
the interests of the United States in foreign fields if they should be 
administered in a narrow spirit or if the United States should fail to 
make plain its own interest in them. 

That is what England, France, Italy, Germany, and Austria 
are doing. 

What are we doing? Well, for one thing we are still making 
loans to the allies. Is anybody worrying about a river and harbor 
“pork” bill just now? Why, we appropriated $23,000,000 for 
that purpose this year. Still some people worry over it and 
continue to grieve. Why, I venture to say that more than 
$23,000,000 was spent on canals in France alone during this war. 
And yet we have sent approximately $8,000,000,000 to the allies 
and are preparing to send more even after the war. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman looked at the make-up of 
the next Rivers and Harbors Committee? If you take seniority 
as the rule, has the gentleman looked to see who will be the 
active members of the majority in the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee in the next Congress? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not looked at it specifi- 
cally. I will say to the gentleman that the committee is now at 
work preparing a bill, which I assume will be reported to the 
House in the next two or three weeks. 

Mr. GARNER. What I am speaking of is the make-up of the 
committee in the next Congress. If seniority rules, who will 
be on the conference committees and in charge of the work of 
that committee? 

UNITED STATES SHOULD WAKE UP. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have not examined the per- 
sonnel in particular. Of course it will be Republican next year, 
and if anything I have said will be of advantage to the Re- 
publicans I hope they will profit by it, just as I would expect 
my Democratic friends to do under like circumstances. 

But this chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in the Department of Commerce goes on, in his report to 
the Secretary, as follows: 

Although the various countries will, for a while, undoubtedly work 
toward economic self-sufficiency and toward the elimination of enemy 
interests in the exploitation of their resources, it is essential that eac 
of the allied countries should frame its program and the administration 
of its program with full realization of extent to which the interests 
of all the other allied countries are involved. We have no reason to 
anticipate a purely selfish spirit on the part of any of our allies. It is 
quite natural, inevitable really, that they should plan as soon as pos- 
sible to recover their industrial, commercial, and ncial equilibrium. 
It is for us, however, to stand ready to enter, at the proper moment, upon 
an understanding which will show our appreciation of the community 
of interest in the larger a of trade and economic intercourse after 
the war, and which will be in harmony with the motives underlying our 
participation in the war. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
five days after the signing of the armistice the English started 
practically all of their old steamship lines, running to all the 
ports of the world? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think that is correct. T 
know that from August, 1914, down to the present time Ameri- 
ean shipping has had te go through foreign influence in order 
to get anywhere. That condition still prevails. I have pend- 
ing in the State Department now certain claims of American 
citizens who were wronged upon the high seas. I have been 
before the State Department in their behalf, but they have been 
advised to go and try their cases in the courts of London. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. How much time does the 
gentleman want? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I have an indefinite time, 
not to take more than 10 minutes? 


Mr. DAVIS. How much tine does the gentleman want? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I have 10 minutes? 
Mr. DAVIS. I will yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will cease quoting from the 
report of the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the Department of Commerce, because it is con- 
clusive. It differs from the President s “ leveling” process, but 
nevertheless it is conclusive. It is in the nature of a warning 


to both sides of the House—a warning to Democrats of what 
might ensue if we follow literally the President’s primary prop- 
osition to break down the tariff barriers, or his secondary 


proposition carried over to the peace conference, to effect a 
leveling of all economic barriers, which I take to mean the 
same thing. And I would suggest to the Republicans that un- 
less we stand firm to our principles in this matter of recon- 
struction we may be found wanting by the majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States, who, in view of the recent election, ex- 
pect that we will hold in check even the highest in the land 
upon this question of the removal of the economic barriers that 
have protected American industry and American labor. [Ap- 
plause.] 
FOREIGN COMPETITION TOO STRONG. 


Here is a report from our Democratic Tariff Commission, the 
United States Tariff Commission appointed by President Wil- 
son at a time and under circumstances which led many of us to 
believe that perhaps the Democrats might be coming over to a 
protective policy and were about to leave their false gods. The 
chairman of the board is Prof. Taussig, who has been quoted in 
many ways, a very able and learned man. It delights me to 
quote from this report the statements these eminent Democrats 
have made. The matter of the manufacture of surgical instru- 
ments is dealt with in this report. It is not a large industry in 
the United States, but we find on examining the report that 
when the Underwood law—that marvelous bit of legislation 
passed in October, 1913—was in effect we made only about 10 
per cent of the surgical instruments used in the United States. 
The rest were made in Germany. Some of us on our side of 
the House knew of this condition, but it was a matter of no 
great concern to those who believed in the economic policies of 
the President. But here—and I am not desiring to quote the 
President’s agents against him, althongh the Department of 
Commerce has been of some service in that regard—I recur to 
the report of the Tariff Commission on surgical - instruments 
as at once reaching the crux of the whole argument. The re- 
port says: 

The testimony of men familiar with German conditions, men who re- 
cently visited that country. indicates that the wages paid to German 
instrument makers in 1914 ranged from $7.30 to $10 a week, and the 
average was about $8.20. 

The average shipyard worker has been getting that much per 
day in the United States, and yet these skilled surgical instru- 
ment makers in 1914 made $8.20 a week. The American wages 
at that time, as quoted in this same report, were $21 to $22; that 
was about the average pay in the United States. 

Query for the Republicans and Democrats and for the Presi- 
dent in conference with the crowned heads of Europe next 
week: How can the American manufacturer of surgical instru- 
ments survive if foreign labor is paid $8.20 and the American 
labor is paid $22 and more now, since these are the figures of 
1914? Theorists may answer that question, but practical men 
can not, 

Here is what the Tariff Commission say about the tariff bill 
the Underwood tariff bill of October, 1913. Note that what they 
say is said so gently as to reduce the disastrous effects of the 
Underwood bill to a minimum: 

The tariff reduction of 1913.—The duty on miscellaneous metal 
manufactures, the classification under which the bulk of surgical instru- 
ments are imported, was reduced by the act of 1913 from 45 per cent 
ad valorem to 20 per cent. Because of the lack of statistics showing 
separately the value of surgical instruments imported, it is impossible 
to determine the effect of the reduction in the duty upon the amount 
of forign instruments brought into this country. There are indica- 
tions, however, that the prices of instruments of foreign manufacture 
were not correspondingly reduced. The wholesalers uniformly refused . 
to make any reduction to retailers in the prices of the instruments 
imported under the act of i909, on which they had paid the 45 per 
cent duty. They agreed, however, to give a discount on orders placed 
with them for import under the new tariff. 

But the German manufacturers, meanwhile, bad raised their prices, 
and consequently the pras the retailers eventually bad to pay for 
the Instruments impor under the new arrangement did not differ 
materially from the prices they had paid under the old tariff. The 
increase in the prices of German instruments had been contemplated 
for some time. For several years before 1913, the costs of manufac- 
ture in Germany had been rising, but the keen competition of pro- 
ducers had kept prices down Finally, hewever, the German manu- 
facturers succeeded in forming an effective organization and a 
upon a uniform price policy. It is possible that they chose the time 


of the reduction in the American tariff as an opportunity to put in 
force the price increase. s 


WAGES IN THE COTTON MILLS. 


I was talking with New Bedford manufacturers a few days 
ago and with some of the great cotton manufacturers of Fall 
River, and I inquired as to the wages of weavers—men and 
women—in the cotton mils, where they fabricate the raw prod- 
uct that the South is raising, and where we would fabricate 
more if the South would encourage them a little more than they 
do foreign nations, and they said that while they were paying 
$24 a week they were now, since the war closed, beginning to 
anticipate the competition of Japan, where they are skillful in 
weaving and now pay the weavers 8 to 10 cents a day, 
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Gentlemen, I ask both sides of this House, I ask the President 
of the United States when he comes to “ remove the cconomic 
barriers ” over there in the peace conference, if that is his pur- 
pose, to consider whether we can pay $24 to the cotton wenvers 
in America while they can weave cotton in Japan at 10 cents 
a day? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Before we went into this war men 
were going out to work all over the country, and we had an 
insufficient tariff law and insufficient protection. Does the gen- 
tleman know any plan that las been presented by the present 
administration or by the party in power that will protect us 
after the war is over from a similar condition on the signing of 
the peace treaty? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know of no other recourse to 
which they have resorted. They have stood by the Underwood 
bill even when that bill was bringing the country to financial 
disaster. The President, it will be recalled, had to come in and 
ask for $100,000,000 to save the situation; and then he came in 
and asked for another $100,000,000, and he kept on coming here 
and asking for more money, which we had to raise by direct 
taxation, until we got used to it. When the war broke out he 
did not have to come on economic grounds, because the war 
closed up German shipping and foreign competition, and gave us 
a protection which no law of the land could give. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Vennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that preparations were being made to reduce the wages of the 
weavers in the cotton mills of New England? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; they desire to keep them 
up if possible. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But they were expecting to have to reduce 
them? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I said, and I will ask the gen- 
tleman to bear with me, that no American manufacturer could 
pay $24 a week to a weaver and remain in business in competi- 
tion with a Japanese institution which paid 10 cents a day. 
- Now, if the gentleman can show how that can be done—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then I misunderstood the gentleman’s 
statement if he did not say that they expected to have to reduce 
the wages. I will ask the gentleman if he knew that they were 
selling their goods at prices fixed by the Government on a basis 
of 86-cent cotton and that they are paying 26 cents for the cut- 
ton? That is what they are doing, and if they are prepared to 
reduce the wages of their employees then they are simply taking 
it out of the employees. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman gets—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Here I am stopped right in the 
middle of a sentence, and I must ask the gentleman from Minne- 
sota to give me two or three minutes more. 

Mr. DAVIS. Since one of the parties to whom I had appor- 
tioned time says he does not care to use his time, I will yield the 
gentleman 10 minutes more. 

COTTON MILLS CAUTIOUS, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. J thank the gentleman from 
Minnesota. He is getting to be a very good chairman of the 
committee. [Laughter.] Answering the gentleman from South 
Carolina, I will say this: He is a cotton factor and better posted 
on the subject of raw material than Iam. I do not know just 
what the actual price of cotton is to-day, but I do know that 
throughout the whole of this war, though cotton was ably de- 
fended and ably- promoted on this floor by the gentleman from 
South Carolina and another gentleman, who comes, I think, 
from Alabama, if my memory serves me right—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. Possibly Texas. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That they never could induce 
the President of the United States to fix a price on cotton, and 
somehow-or other they never could get the President to include 
eotton in the embargo list. It just so happened with regard to 
cotton, by reason of the peculiar political complexion of this 
House about which I do not now complain, that the President 
seemed to be under some occult influence which kept cotton right 
side up all the way through. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I know the gentleman intends to be cor- 
rect 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And to be frank with the gen- 
tleman, although I tried here several times in perfectly good 
faith in view of our vast financial obligations to impose a little 
bit of a tax on cotton—something like $3 a bale—I could not get 
it through. We did not have enough votes. 


I do not know how the gen- 


Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman means to be correct, and 
the gentleman stated that cotton could not be embraced in the 
embargo. Does not the gentleman know there could not be a 
pound of cotton shipped without a license, and that in a very 
large part of the world it was not allowed to be shipped 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I recall and the gentleman 
from South Carolina will remember distinctly that when the 
President issued his embargo. proclamation including those 
things which should not go abroad, that for some reason or 
other—I could not just say whether due to influence on that side 
or not—it did not include cotton. You could find flour, beef, and 
things of one kind and another, but cotton was not to be found 
on the list, search as you please. 

Mr. STEVENSON, The gentleman did not try to ship any 
cotton. 

Mr. MOORE of. Pennsylvania. At that time the attention of 
the House was called to the fact that cotton was going into 
Germany 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That cotton, though contra- 
band, was still going into Germany, and we could not get head 
or tail of that. It was going to Germany and they were turning 
it into explosives to shoot us up. We could not stop it; cotton 
had full swing. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Does not the gentleman 
know that the New England manufacturers are having contracts 
canceled; in fact, that their business is disappearing at the 
present time and has been since the armistice was signed? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I believe the gentleman is 
entirely correct. It is reported that several large mills have 
closed. On a recent trip to Fall River and New Bedford I 
found there was much concern, because they had large invest- 
ments, and they began to feel that business was being tuken 
away from them. They were not enthusiastic about the re- 
moval of these economical barriers to which the President re- 
ferred before going to the peace conference, 

WHAT AMERICA MUST PAY, 

Now, I want to say something about reconstruction. Every. 
foreign nation is prepared to reconstruct. Make no mistake 
about that. It is true, perhaps, we are going to sell them ma- 
terial with which to reconstruct, a great deal of material, but 
we will not sell a pound to any nation that can provide for itself: 
do not make any mistake about that. We have not only loaned 
them approximately $8,000,000,000, but this morning a request 
has come forward from the Secretary of the Treasury to Increase 
the foreign loans in the sum of one and a half billion dollars. 
So when you say we are going to reconstruct and you talk of the 
United States as a great and rich and prosperous country, just 
bear in mind that we spent approximately $13,000,000,000 up to 
the end of last June, and have got most of it to pay back in some 
way or other. 

Do not forget, when this spirit of cosmopolitan altruism over- 
comes your patriotic souls, that in addition to what we spent 
last year we have appropriated this year, 1919, upward of 
$24,000,000,000, We have authorized the expenditure of every 
cent of it. The chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
{Mr. Suertey] came here and gave us his statement and the 
Secretary of the Treasury confirmed it. Put that against your 
$13,000,000,000 already spent and up to the end of June, 1919, 
you will have spent, or have authorized to be spent, a total of 
$37,000,000,000, plus the deficiency bill appropriation. Of course, 
we are going to save some of this. Of the $8,000,000,000 to be 
raised by taxation it is announced that $2,000,000,000 can be 
saved. That remains to be seen. 

But counting out the 1918 bill and dealing only with the 
authorizations of 1919, it will be remembered that after we 
had provided the $24,000,000,000 reported by Mr. SHERLEY we 
were obliged to report a deficiency bill for $7,000,000,000 aqdi- 
tional. That made a 1919 total to date of $31,000,000,000, a 
staggering sum, but involving an indebtedness you will have to 
talk about back home in every district in this land when the 
tax and interest bills come along in due course, And they will 
keep on coming along for years and for generations, and it will 
be pay, pay, pay for us while the foreign trade is being picked 
up by many of our allies—God bless our allies! We hail their 
brave and patriotic work—but when our own people begin to 
realize the extent to which they haye been involved in this 
war they will at least want to keep their mills open and their 
wheels turning under the shelter of reasonable economic barriers 
and without being forced “to whet their wits” and wages 
against the cheap industrial world abroad. [Applause] I 
wanted to sound a little warning, because we have been a mighty 
easy people. 

We are just as brave us any on the other side; we have as 
many courageous men; we stepped in when we were needed and 
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saveti the day for our allies. Do not forget that when you praise 
the flags of other nations. We have not stinted ourselves in men 
or money, but we are not necessarily called to bear the whole 
burden nor to place it upon the backs of our children for gen- 
erations to come. A great and glorious Nation is the United 
States, but she needs protection now as she never did before in 
her history. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

We will get back to normal. Yes. We ought to get back to 
normal; but we have that one strange condition staring us in 
the face. Our spokesman, our sole representative, our over- 
towering personality in this great conference of the nations of 
the Old World, pledged to his economic theories, wedded to the 
destruction of every artificial barrier. which heretofore protected 
the United States, has not taken the Congress or the people into 
his confidence. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. SNYDER, After the one superior gentleman that you 
have been referring to returns from abroad, what position do 
you think the rest of our delegation will take on this same ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Those who have accompanied 
him? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The President appointed 
every one who went with him. Some of them we know, some of 
them we know not so well. But the gentleman from New 
York has the temerity to think that any one of the gentlemen 
appointed by the President will differ from him in view—no 
Member of the House or Senate being present—it seems to me 
he is going astray. No; those gentlemen accompanying him 
will stand with the President. 

Our danger, then, is this: Holding these views, standing for 
the destruction of the artificial barriers of protection which 
haye made the United States prosperous and strong, reiterating 
them in point 3 of his 14 points, so that England and other 
nations take free trade to be his meaning, we may find our- 
selves in disagreement when as a peeple and a Nation we might 
hope in such a crisis to stand together and as one man. It cer- 
tainly can not be that the majority of the American people are 
ready to accept a free-trade policy. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youna] such time as he may desire. . 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, there has been 
considerable misapprehension as to the price guaranteed for 
wheat for the year 1919. As you all know, there was no price 
guaranteed for the crop of 1917. That crop was handled on the 
price fixed by a committee named by the President for that pur- 
pose. As to the crop of 1918, while there was a guaranty in an 
act of Congress of $2 per bushel, the United States Grain Cor- 
poration handled that crop for a considerable margin over that 
sum. So that practically the crops of 1917 and 1918 were 
handled without regard to any guaranty made by Congress. 
Now, we are faced with the problem of the guaranty for 1919, 
and, as I have hinted, there is considerable misapprehension 
among the Members of Congress—and I might say outside of 
Congress—as to just what that guaranty means. I desire to 
have printed in the Recorp for the information of the Members 
certain documents issued by the Food Administration, the vice 
president of the Food Administration Grain Corporation, and 
the President of the United States, and I wish to call particular 
attention to the thoughtful letter of Vice President Crowell and 
the recommendations made by him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman asks unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the matter indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. An examination of these docu- 
ments, I think, will make it clear to the minds of all that while 
the guaranty for the wheat crop for 1919 is specific, no agency 
has been created to carry that guaranty into effect. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

ae CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; I do. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Was not that the very purpose of the 
Food Administration’s grain corporation, authorized under the 
authority ef the proclamation of the President, under the laws 
of Delaware, first capitalized at $50,000,000 and the capital 
afterwards increased to $150,000,000, through which the Food 
Administration has been buying grain, especially wheat, for the 
Government and for the allies? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. One of the documents that I 
will put into the Recor is a letter from the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation of New York, in which it is stated that the 


„corporation was organized for the specific purpose of handling 
the crops of 1917 and 1918, and there is nothing in the autherity 
given to them up to this time which would warrant their han- 
dling the crop of 1919. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman print the actual 
articles of incorporation and the proclamation under whieh that 
was done? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Daketa. I am going to put in the 
Recorp the proclamation of the President. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And the articles of incorporation? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I have not got those. Ir the 
gentleman has them I will be glad to put them in the Rxconp. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have not got them here, but I haven 
copy at home. But I think the gentleman is mistaken, and the 
statement of the Food Administration was not well founded, 
that it was limited to any particular crop. It was limited to 
the period of the war. That was its whole scope and purpose. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think the gentlemen is re- 
ferring now to the articles of incorporation issued by the State 
of Delaware. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The President's proclamation author- 
ized the Food Administration to incorporate under the laws of 
the State of Delaware. Its object was, as stated in those ar- 
ticles, to buy grain, and it was not limited. There is nothing in 
those articles that limits it to one crop. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. As the gentleman knows, it 
frequently happens that when corporations are incorporated 
they are authorized to do many things that are perhaps con- 
trary to the laws of the land, and in this case, of course, the 
incorporation. in Delaware could not give the corporation any. 
greater powers than had been already authorized by Congress. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will yield further, I 
will say I do not think that is a matter that comes up in this 
consideration. I was simply referring to the letter of the Food 
Administration to the gentleman, in which they say they were 
limited to the one crop. I maintain that if you examine the taw 
and the proclamation and the articles which were formed in 
pursuance of that law you will find it was not limited to that 
crop. 

I would like to have the gentleman yield further in order to 
permit me to inquire if the gentleman has been able to get the 
report of the Food Administration for the last fiscal year? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I have not seen that report 
yet . 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
inquired at the document room, and there has been no report 
since that for the year 1917. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Of course, the gentleman's 
question as to whether the Grain Corporation can extend its 
operations over another year is comparatively unimportant, be- 
cause it would be an easy matter, anyway, to extend their un- 
thority. The real question, the real problem, is whether that 
corporation, if it is extended, will have sufficient funds to back 
up the guaranty that has been made, because I think it very 
clear that they can not pay the farmers for the wheat unless 
they have the money with which to pay it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I noticed what purported to be an inter- 
view with the gentleman from North Dakota a day or two ago 
in the newspapers, in which it was stated that the Government 
would probably lose a million dollars on account of its guar- 
anty. Did the gentleman mean to confine it to one million, or 
was that a mistake? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. As a matter of fact, I did 
not hand out a statement like that. I was incorrectly quoted 
in one of the papers here as saying there would be a million 
dollars lost. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What loss will there be? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Daketa. I would not want to state what 
it will be. It seems to me the amount of loss will be dependent 
on how we back the Food Administration Grain Corporation. 
The officers of that corporation are playing a pretty big game, 
They have in sight a wheat crop bigger than any raised before, 
so far as the acreage is concerned. Heretofore they have been 
selling to people in Europe who wanted the wheat and who were 
prepared to pay the cost price plus the expenses of handling. 
Now they are confronted with the problem of selling wheat to 
countries of Europe that have the opportunity of buying their 
wheat elsewhere and possibly at a lower price. It might at 
first blush look like a serious situation or we might be fac- 
ing a big loss, but the fact is that some of this wheat that 
the papers are talking about which the allies and people of 
Europe can get is so far away that it takes about 115 days to 
make a round trip. That is so with respect to the wheat in Aus- 
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An ordinary freighter can make just one round trip in 
115 days. The same boat can make the trip to Argentina and 
return in 81 days. It does not seem, with the great short- 
age they have in shipping now, that they could get their sup- 
ply, considering the shortage of tonnage, from those countries, 
and yet it may be that if we do not back up the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation they may get enough of it from Ar- 
gentia and Australia to break the market and then subject us 
to a heavy loss. That loss might run info very large sums. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 

y Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The gentleman comes: from one of the 
large wheat-growing States, where there has been a good deal 
ot criticism about the fixing of the price of wheat. They do 
not want the price removed from the next year’s crop, do they? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that our farmers did not ask for the fixing of a price of wheat 
at all. The fixing of wheat prices was imposed upon them. 
Now, so far as they are concerned, the price having been fixed 
and they having been compelled to accept prices much less than 
they would otherwise have received in an open market, the time 
has come, in their opinion, for it to operate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. They do not want that price removed, 
do they? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. No; they do not. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will state to the gentleman that I 
fought this whole price-fixing scheme. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I know that the gentleman 
from Texas has been a consistent opponent of all kinds of price 
fixing on farm products. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I know that we are up against a 
serious proposition. I agree with the gentleman. We have got 
to have some kind of legislation to make this guaranty good. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That is right. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I fought this price-fixing scheme, but 
in good faith to these wheat farmers I am going to do every- 
thing in my power to see that they get the guaranteed price 
fixed for next year’s crop, because it has been promised them 
by legislation. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I appreciate that statement 
very much, particularly inasmuch as the gentleman is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, and in view of the fact 
that he while in the committee room and at all times has con- 
sistently opposed price fixing. He had the courage to oppose it 
at a time when it was very popular. 

I want to say also that I have not discovered any disposition 
on the part of any of the officials conneeted with the Government 
at Washington to repudiate this guaranty. The only thing 1 
can complain of is this, that some of the officials connected with 
the Government here, and practically all of them excepting the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation at New York, seem to 
think that the price guaranty will be self-executing, and that 
it will not take any money to back it up. Now, as to the amount 
of the loss that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 
son] was asking me about, it would look to me as though the 
more we give to the Food Administration Grain Corporation, the 
better support we give them, the more money we give them to 
make the guaranty good, the less it will cost them to make it 
good. The public officials of France and Italy and Great Britain 
are playing a big game. They are out to buy wheat anywhere 
in the world as cheaply as they can get it. If they can buy a 
little from Argentina or from Australia, enough to break the 
market and get the rest over here, of course that will suit them. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman think that would 
be fair dealing on the part of those countries, that Mr. Hoover, 
the Food Administrator, should go over there and telegraph 
back to the United States farmer and the public that we must 
ship 20,000,000 tons of food, largely grain, to Europe; that we 
must advance large quantities, and then after they have en- 
couraged this production and the exportation of 20,000,000 
tons, that these countries which have been benefited shall then 
go and break the market by importing from Australia and 
the Argentine? Does the gentleman think that is fair play? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do not impugn the motives 
of the officials connected with any other government. I am 
assuming that they are going to act for their own people. 

Mr. BAER. I may say that it is the gentlemen in Minne- 
apolis who break the market. The farmers of my State are 
glad that the price was fixed at $2.20 on their wheat, because 
if it had not been fixed they would only have gotten $1.25 
this fall, compared to the price at which all the other products 
were sold. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD, I will ask the gentleman if his friends 
did not make an attack on the Democratic nominees in that 
section of the country on the proposition that this administra- 
tion had fixed the price of wheat? 

Mr. BAER. I did not. I upheld the administration, because 
the farmers up there realized that they would not have received 
over $1.25 for their wheat if the price had not been fixed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood that generally that was an 
issue in the wheat-growing sections of the West. Was it not 
in Kansas and other wheat-growing sections? 

Mr. BAER. I do not know anything about Kansas. The 
gamblers and speculators were robbing the farmers and the con- 
sumers. At Larimore, N. Dak., when wheat fiour was $10.60 
wholesale, barley flour was $14.60; on the same day wheat sold 
for $2.04 and barley was only 93 cents. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The peint I was trying to 
make was this, that if we permit the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation to run along with the amount of money they have 
in their treasury now, or with a paltry sum, these fellows 
across the ocean, who are playing a clever game. will beat them. 
I think the men who are at the head of our Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation at New York are thoroughly experienced, 
perhaps the most experienced men that could possibly have 
been found in the United States. They know the wheat business 
from the ground up. They wre men who have been in the busi- 
ness for 25 or 30 years. ‘They will protect us against loss, in 
so fur as that is possible, if we will give them the necessary 
financial backing. The farmers have had serious losses on 
account. of arbitrary, unjust, and unfair grading of their grain 
under grain grades established by the United States Bureau of 
Markets, but I think I am correct in saying that the farmers de- 
sire to see the Food Administration Grain Corporation given 
ample funds to make the 1919 wheat guaranty good. 

Mr. HARDY. Win the gentleman yield for a question for 
information? 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY, Does the gentleman know what the freight rate 
is on wheat from New York to Liverpool now? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Freight rates are up and 
down, and it is impossible to get any quotations on rates for 
any length of time in advance, but it stands to reason that the 
freight rates between here and Europe will be very much less 
at this time, when tonnage is short, than from the Argentine 
and Australia, and my proposition is this: I do not believe 
Europe can get enough wheat except from the United States, and 
if we have men at New York who have the money and have the 
backing of Congress they can hold that wheat until they can get 
a reasonable price for it. 

Mr. HARDY. Exactly. The reason I asked the question was 
because the freight on cotton to-day is $32.50 per bale—that is, 
$6.50 a hundred pounds—and I wanted to know if they are 
knocking wheat anything like as much as they are cotton? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think the big proposition we 
ought to keep in mind is this: That if we back our grain officials 
in New York—Mr. Barnes and Mr. Crowell, who know their 
business—they are not going to let those fellows in Europe get 
our wheat from us, where they must get it, for a price that they 
fix themselves by importing a little from the Argentine and from 
Australia to break the market. European buyers do not expect 
to get their wheat supplies from Argentina and Australia. They 
have not enough ship tonnage. What they want, I repeat, is to 
get enough from those countries to force a concession in price 
from us, then they expect to get the wheat from us. 

Mr. HARDY. I agree with the gentleman in his contention, 
but what I wanted to know was whether our freight rates were 
enormously high on wheat? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. They are high on everything. 
I can not give the gentleman the exact figures he desires. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman believes that by giving the 
wheat corporation a sufficient amount of money they can main- 
tain the price on the prospective crop of next year of a billion 
bushels of wheat with this surplus of Argentina and other wheat- 
raising countries. Has the gentleman the slightest idea of 
what he thinks it would cost this Government to maintain the 
price and protect the farmers and carry out the guaranty to 
the Government for the ensuing year on the price of wheat as 
now fixed? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think the gentleman will 
agree with me that it would be an impossible task to estimate 
what it would cost. It is impossible to say to what extent the 
Grain Corporation can overcome the present outlook. The loss 
will be measured by the difference between the price paid to 
the farmers and the price obtained upon a resale of the wheat. 
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Mr. SNYDER. I think the gentleman will find that by the 
time he gets ready to sell the next crop the sentiment in this 
matter will drop out and competition will prevail, and that the 
allies will buy wheat where they can buy it, in the cheapest 
market, without regard to fences put up by this country. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, T do not blame them for buy- 
ing where they can buy the cheapest, but I think it is up to Con- 
gress to see that our fellows are put in a condition to meet the 
competition in the best possible way. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to see the Government carry out its 
agreement, but it will cost the Government millions to do it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Whatever it costs it is up to 
Congress to keep faith with the farmers. My contention is that 
if we act wisely we will place in the hands of the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation officials l the money they ask for, 
even if they ask for $1,000,000,000. Whatever is not needed will 
remain in the Treasury. If given ample funds our officials can 
foil the attempt of European buyers to force a low price upon 
our wheat. Let Congress put our officials in the position where 
they can fold their arms and say to the European gentlemen; 
We have the wheat; it is paid for and stored; you must have it; 
when you are ready to pay a reasonable price for it you may 
have it, but not before. [Applause.] 

Here is a statement issued by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, which is typical of a number of statements ap- 
pearing in the press. It affirms that the guaranteed price for 
1919 is to stand, but fails to take into account that it will re- 
quire an appropriation of money to make it good. Now is the 
time to face this problem, and not after Congress has ad- 


journed. 
STATEMENT OF FOOD ADMINISTRATION. 


[From the Official Bulletin, Dec. 4, 1918.] 


The aranteed price of wheat for the 1919 crop stands, by the 
terms of the Lever Act, under which the United States Food Adminis- 
bop yon is operating. This statement was made by the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

The President's proclamation of September 2, 1918, stated that the 
„producers of wheat produced within the United States * * for 
the crop of 1919” are guaranteed the 3 therein set forth, 82.20 
per bushel at Chicago, and the end of the war or the proclamation of 
peace does not in any way affect this guaranty. 

Section 24 of the Lever Act provides “that the provisions of this 
act shall cease to be in effect when the existing state of war between 
the United States and Germany shall haye terminated, and the fact 
and date of such termination shall be ascertained and proclaimed by 
the President; but the termination of this act shall not affect any act 
done, or any right or obligation 3 or accrued,” ete. It further 
states that “all rights or liabilities under this act arising before its 
termination shall continue and may be enforced in the same manner as 
if the act had not terminated.” 

The guaranty for the 1919 wheat «rop expires June 1, 1020. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PROCLAMATION. 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1918. 


In issuing to-day the Government's guaranty of the same price for the 
1919 wheat crop that was guaranteed for the 1918 crops I wish it to be 
understood that in the spring of 1919 I will appoint a disinterested 
commission, who will secure for me the facts by that time disclosed as 
to the increased cost of farm labor and supplies, using the three-year 

rewar average prices of wheat, of labor, and of supply costs as a 
pasis, and that from this information I shall determine whether there 
should be an Increase in price above the present level, and, if so, what 
advance, in order to maintain for the farmer a good return. Should it 
then appear that an increase is deserved over the present guaranty, 
howeyer, it will be ee 170 to those who have by next harvest 
already marketed their 1918 wheat.- 

It is the desire and intention of all departments of the administra- 
tion to give to the wheat grower a fair and stimulative return in order 
that the present acreage in wheat may be maintained. 

I find a great conflict of 17 ona among various sections of the country 
as to the price that should be named as a minimum guaranty. It must 
be obvious to all, however, that the factors which will make for in- 
creased or decreased cost of production of next year’s harvest can not 
be determined until the near approach to the harvest. 

In giving a guaranteed price for wheat one year in advance (the only 
industry guaranteed by the Government) there is involved a consider- 
able national risk. If there should be peace or increased shipping avail- 
able before the middle of 1920, Europe will naturally supply itself from 
the large stores of much cheaper wheat now in the Southern Hemis- 

here; and therefore the Government is undertaking a risk which might 
n such an event result in a national loss of as much as $500,000,000 
through an unsalable surplus; or, in any event, in maintaining a high 
level of price to our own people for a long period subsequent to freedom 
in the world’s markets. 

Despite this, the desirability of assuring a supply to the world of 
prime breadstuffs by insuring the farmer against the fluctuations in 
prices that would result from the uncertaintles of the present situa- 
tion and from the speculation those uncertainties entail, seems to me 
to make the continuation of the guaranty for another year desirable. 
On the other hand, it is clear that before increasing this liability by 
large sums with the risks set forth above, and before increasing the 
burden of the consumer, the matter should be subjected to searchin 
8 at the appropriate time — the time when the pertinent facts wi 

e known. 

I feel confident that with this preliminary fixed guaranty, and with 
the assurance that justice will in any event be done to the grower, he 
will continue the fine patriotic effort by which he has served the country 
hitherto; that the Government will haye acted prudently; and that the 
consumer will be satisfied that his interests are not unduly sacrificed, 
but just and exhaustive consideration given to every element of the 
matter at the proper time. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


STATEMENT OF F, G. CROWELL, VICE PRESIDENT OF FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
GRAIN CORPORATION, 


Unirep States Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Foop ADMINISTRATION GRAIN Coronation, 
New York, December 7, 1918. 
Hon. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Younc: In further answer to your recent wire in 
reference to the United States guarantee on the price of the 1919 crop 
of wheat and the nonexistence of any agency or appropriation to carry 
the same into effect. x 

On September 2, 1918, the President of the United States, as pro- 
vided by act of Congress, fixed the guaranteed price of wheat to be 
harvested in the United States during the year 1919 and offered for 
sale by the ist of June, 1920, provided the producer complied with all 
the regulations which might be thereafter promulgated in regard to 
Said guarantee by the President of the United States. 

The President of the United States, by Executive order, provided, 
on August 14, 1917, for the creation of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation in order to enable the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, 1 under the direction of the President, to purchase, pro- 
vide storage facilities for, and sell at reasonable prices for cash cer- 
tain commodities, to wit, wheat, flour, meal, beans, and potatoes, and 
designated Mr. Herbert Hoover, of Washington, D. C.; Mr. Julius H. 
Barnes, of Duluth, Minn. Mr. Gates W. MecGarrah, of New York City; 
and Mr. Frank G. Crowell, of Kansas City, Mo., as directors of a cor- 
poration to be formed and to have a * stock of $50,000,000, all 
the stock to be owned by the United States of America and to be 

aid for out of the appropriation of $150,000,000 made by Congress 
‘or the food, fuel, and other agencies created by the congressional act. 

The Food Administration Grain Corporation was not ordered or re- 
quested to protect the 1918 crop guarantee by Congress, which was a 
congressional matter and not a Food Administration matter; but 
inasmuch as Congress had not passed any specific appropriation to 
protect its own 8 the President of the United States issued 
an Executive order on June 21, 1918, Increasing the capital stock of 
the Food Administration Grain Corporation to $150,000,000, and 
ordered it to protect the 1918 price guarantee in addition to perform- 
ing its other functions, 

This the Food Administration Grain Corporation is now doing, and 
will continue to do until it has fulfilled its obligations as provided by 
the congressional act, even although it may necessitate its continuing 
in business until August or September of 1919, for it must continue 
to exist for this purpose—that is, protecting the 1918 rantee and 
protecting its outside N the Unit States Food 
Ad stration cea under the food-control act, on the issuance of 
a peace proclamation by the President of the United States. 

hen the Food Administration Grain Corporation was formed it 
was required that the president, vice president, and 18 second vice 
presidents, and secretary, located in various parts of the United States, 
should serve without say remuneration, should give their entire time 
to the fulfillment of their duties, and should divorce themselves from 
the grain business by closing out their business, parting with all 
their stock, and if unable to do the latter that any dividends received 
from any grain business should be given to the Red Cross or some 
other national war agency. This was required in order that their 
olicies or action might not be subject to any adverse comment, 
hese 16 executives and heads have done this, and will continue to 
do this until their public service is ended by the closing up of the 
obligations of the Food Administration Grain Corporation, which, as 
I stated above, will be along in August or September of the year 1919. 

In my opinion the Food Administration Grain Corporation should 
liquidate as soon as it has taken care of its obligations and bas pro- 
tected the 1918 pia and wind up its affairs and return to the Pres!- 
dent of the Unit States the capital intact intrusted to it, which 
the officers hope to do, with tne feeling on their part that they have 
executed with a degree of efficiency this public trust. 

The next question which will confront Congress is the creation of an 
agency, perhaps a new corporation, with a much enlarged capital and 
with the power to draw on the Treasury of the United States freely 
to meet its obligations, which will be very large in attempting to 
finance the 1919 crop. Under whose management or control this new 
agency or corporation shall be is up to Congress. 

It has been intimated that some of the personnel connected with tha 
Food Administration Grain Corporation should sacrifice their own 
interests further and continue to serve the United States Government 
in the marketing of the 1919 crop. Perhaps Mr. Barnes and some 
of the other executives or administrative officers will be willlng to do 
this; I do not know. It is a tremendous problem. 

If the wheat acreage is increased, as seems likely, to 75,000,009 
acres, there js a possibility of the United States producing a crop 
of 1,200,000,000 bushels of wheat. In the marketing of this volume 
of wheat there is a possibility of the United States Government meeting 
a loss of about $1,000,000,000 in endeavoring to marker the crop in 
competition with the crops of the world. 

It is a very serious problem, and will demand your most careful 
study and consideration. I am of the opinion that any legislation that 
is enacted to carry into effect the 1919 guaranty must be drawn with 
the greatest care, and I am very sure that when Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Barnes return from Europe some valuable suggestions might be 
given to you for your consideration regarding new legislation that 
undoubtedly will be necessary. 


F. G. CROWELL, 
Vice President, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, it has not been my pleasure to hear the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. I understand that he 
discussed the failure to fix the price on cotton and the failure 
to lay a tax upon cotton. 

I recall, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that in 1914, when the 
war broke out in Europe, it so injuriously affected the price of 
cotton in the United States that the farmers lost 8 cents a 
pound. The price was 14 cents a pound when the war broke 
out, and it fell down to 6 cents a pound. Gentlemen, there was 
real suffering in the South that fall. Many a farmer had to sell 
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some of his live stock that he had made that crop with. He 
was unable then to pay his debts. Bankruptcy occurred in 
many instances in the South and our people suffered greatly. 

I remember that the South stood here and through its repre- 
sentatives called upon the Government to do something to re- 
lieve that awful situation. We were only asking the Govern- 
ment to do something to prevent the loss that we were suffering 
on that crop. We argued that this condition was brought upon 
us not by any fault of our own, not by any natural economic 
eause, but that the war had an injurious effect, which reached 
into our country and destroyed the value of our cotton. The 
South lost millions of money that year. I remember my friend 
from Pennsylvania was one of those who said, Gentlemen, it 
is unfortunate, but you will have to take your loss; it can not 
be helped. The Government has no business in interfering in 
the price of agricultural products.” That was the high and 
holy ground the gentleman and others on that side took, as well 
as some gentlemen on this side. i 

Now this fall, when because Europe had turned her fields 
into food-producing lands and cotton no longer was produced in 
abundance in India and Egypt and Russia, and cotton was 
scarce and high, the gentleman wants te seize on it and keep 
down the price by legislative enactment. Oh, consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” When the farmer was crying out to us to 
save him from wreck and bankruptcy in 1914, caused by the 
war, you would not extend a helping hand to him, but then you 
permitted him to suffer while his cotton crop was sold below 
the cost of production. When the price commences to go up 


and he is getting back some of the losses that he sustained in. 


1914, these same gentlemen wanted to seize him by the throat 
and choke him down and destroy the value of his cotton by 
legislative enactment. ' 

Let me say here that while the price is higher than in 1914 
the profit on the present cotton crop is not large. When you 
consider the $250 and $300 that the cotton farmer has paid for 
plow mules, and the increased cost of fertilizers, agricultural 
implements, and labor, and, in fact, everything that enters into 
the cost of production, you will see that the producer is not get- 
ting a large profit when he receives 35 and 40 cents a pound for 
his cotton. And I want to say just here that the price of raw 
cotton never has been in keeping with the general run of prices 
on cotton goods. If cotton should bring the price to-day that 
the price of cotton goods generally justifies, cotton would now be 
selling for 75 and 80 cents per pound. 

I want to say that I am opposed to the price fixing of agri- 
cultural products. We were told that it was necessary to fix 
the price of wheat because wheat was a food product that we 
had to supply our allies, and we were all together in fighting the 
greatest enemy of mankind. I voted to fix the price of wheat at 
$2.20 and later, as gentlemen will recall, I voted to increase it to 
$2.40, for I did not want the wheat producer to lose anything 
on his crop. 

Now, in the fall elections I understand that the wheat growers 
in some places said you did not put it high enough, and voted 
against the Democratic Party for that reason. Since the Repub- 
licans have carried the House they seem to be well pleased with 
this price and want to hold onto it for another year, which 
presents a right interesting situation. Again, consistency, I say 
that thou art a jewel. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just for a question. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact that the Democratic adminis- 
tration fixed this price on wheat for next year? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, if Congress has done that, I am in favor 
of living up to the contract with the farmer. 

Mr. SNYDER. So am I. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, it will not do, gentlemen, to fix the 
price upon farm products generally. This was foodstuff deemed 
necessary as a war measure, but the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania could not with any degree of grace attempt price fixing 
upon cotton without favoring the fixing of a price upon the 
wool of those stalwart sheep in his State that climb those high 
and rugged hills; and in order to tax cotton, to be consistent, 
he must levy a tax upon the wool of the sheep, and if he does 
that he must put it on flax and silk—put himself in the attitude 
of desiring to tax all textile material. If you tax one farm 
product, if you are going into that business, you will tax wheat 
so much a bushel, corn so much a bushel; that is what you are 
coming to when you lay a tax on cotton—you open the way for 
lay ing a tax on every agricultural product. Of course you will. 
I hope the time will never come when this Government will 
lay a tax on farm products, and I do not think you will ever 
achieve that end, gentlemen, because there will always be enough 
men here from the grain-growing West and the cotton-producing 
South to prevent such a catastrophe and calamity to the farmers 


of the United States. [Applause.] So that you might just as 
well dismiss that from your minds. But, gentlemen, I want to 
get all prejudice regarding cotton out of your minds. Do you 
know that cotton brings gold to this country when all other prod- 
ucts fail? Cotton renders to the country a great national service 
every year. Cotton is the only product that goes out of this 
country that will unlock the vaults of foreign countries und 
bring gold when other products fail, and it brings more gold 
every year into the United States than the world’s annual 
output. America is already the greatest cotton-producing coun- 
try in the world, and I want to see her lead every other country 
in the manufacture and sale of cotton goods. Let the time 
come speedily, then, when the people of this country—East, West, 
North, and South—will have no semblance of prejudice against 
an industry of another section, but when all will look upon it 
as a great American industry and all working together for the 
good of that industry which contributes to the common good 
of us all. [Applause] ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. The Clerk will read; I have no other requests 
for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., Tha 
the revenues of the District of Columbia te: the ern chat tee be 
sufficient therefor and the remainder out of any mo in the Treasury 
not otherwise D but the amount to be paid from the Treas- 
uy of the United States shall In no event be as much as one-half of 
sald expenses. in full for the following expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 
except amounts to y the interest and sinking fund on the funded 
Stake —— District, of which nyse ene one — appropriated out 
haif out of the reventes of the District of Columbia, — SPSS 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph just read. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to speak two or three 
minutes while the bill was under discussion. I want to say just 
a few words about this reconstruction that has been so much 
talked about, and particularly that which we hear so much in 
the newspapers about the distribution of those who are employed 
in the munition plants and those who are wearing the uniform in 
the various fighting branches of our country. It is my belief 
that so far as those who are in uniform are concerned that they 
will find the patriotism of their employers such that when they 
return home all their employers will not only be glad but anxious 
to see them and put them back at least on jobs equal to those 
that they had when they left. Of course, there is in the Army 
a considerable number of men who did not leave regular employ- 
ment to go into the Army. Those men may have some difficulty 
in getting back, but in my section of the country I should feel 
that an employer, either little or big, who would refuse to rein- 
state the man who went to the colors, either as a volunteer or 
by conscription, would be almost fit for the rail or some other 
method of getting him out of the community, and I believe that 
they would practically ostracize in the community any man who 
would refuse to do that thing. So I feel that there is very 
little necessity for anxiety on our part with regard to placing in 
employment men who wear the uniform. I have the notion that 
a man who has gone to war for the purpose of making the su- 
preme sacrifice if necessary will not feel that he should be 
appointed to a job or led to a job when he returns home. I 
believe that they will want to pick out and select their own 
places, and therefore I do not feel any great anxiety about the 
men who are returning from camps or those who are coming 
back from the other side. 

One thing I think many men overlook with regard to the 
difficulty of distributing the men from our munition plants 
back into the ordinary economic activities of the country, and 
that is that practically every man who went to a munition 
plant went from some other job to it. And the natural thing 
for him to do will be to return to that job which he left. And 
my notion about conditions to-day and those that will prevail 
for the next few months, at least, is that industries that were 
considered nonessential during the period of the war will find 
it rather difficult to catch up with their requirements for many 
months to come, and those men who are turned out of munition 
plants, who desire to work for the concerns that they left, at 
wages such as they left or wages that have been increased since 
they left, which may not in every case be as high as they have 
been receiving in munition plants, will find very little difficulty 
in getting back to work. So that it is my belief that we will 
return to normal economic conditions during the period of re- 
construction with very little financial or commercial difficulty. 

The one other thing that I would like to speak about, if I 
had time enough, is the distribution or disposal promptly of 
merchandise that the various purchasing departments of the 
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Government find themselves to have on hand at the present time 
and that will come into their hands on account of contracts. 
I am told that there probably will not be less than a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of competitive merchandise left on hand that the 
Government will have to find some method of disposing of. 
This, if thrown on the market in any one lot, or at any one time, 
would be, to my mind, the most destructive process of disposal 
that could possibly be found. And-some way must be deter- 
mined, in order to protect the industries of this country, for the 
distribution or disposal of such competitive commodities as the 
Government now has on hand. 

Take, for instance, the question of knit underwear. I am 
told, and, in fact, I am nearly correct, that there are on hand 
to-day 125,000,000 shirts and drawers, both wool and cotton. 
If any such amount of goods as that were thrown on the market 
it would destroy the business in knit goods for at least 12 
months. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from New York may pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. . 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I shall not object at this time, 
because many gentlemen did not have an opportunity to Speak 
under general debate, but I want to serve notice now that I 
would like to have the gentlemen confine themselves to the sub- 
ject matter of the bill, so we may have it passed as rapidly as 
possible. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would be glad to do that, but I overlooked 
the fact that time on the bill had expired. 

What applies to knit goods applies to almost everything we 
can think of. Take the general line of hardware. There is 
in the department to-day nearly $100,000,000 worth of hardware, 
such as shovels, hoes, picks, hammers, axes, monkey wrenches, 
and things of that sort, manufactured in all parts of the 
country; and if, as the Government must do, these goods are 
thrown on the market by auction or by some other terms of sale, 
without very careful consideration, it would disrupt the whole 
business community of this country. 

Now, I am as anxious as any man can possibly be to see our 
economic conditions go on comfortably. Of course, we can not 
go along continuously at the high rate of speed we have been 
going on during the war period, but it will be a very simple 
matter to throw us into confusion as manufacturers and mer- 
chants in this country if due care is not taken to dispose of 
these tremendous amounts of competitive merchandise that the 
Government has on hand and will have on hand. Now, I have 
suggested from a business point of view a method, and I have 
introduced a bill to-day which I think would help the situation 
considerably. My idea is that if we should dispose of 20 per 
cent of any item of merchandise that we may have on hand 
during the period of any fiscal year it would not tend to disrupt 
to any extent the business of the country. And, like the wheat 
proposition, this is one that interests the whole country. and 
the country could assimilate and take up $200,000,000 of the 
several thousand various items that the Government will have 
to dispose of without interfering very much with any industry, 
and it would not be a great hardship for the Government to have 
to carry the balance for the other periód of five years. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Along that line, has the gentleman made 
any provision in his bill for compensation for cancellation of 
contracts? 7 

Mr. SNYDER. I have not. I have simply tried to cover the 
question of the disposal of such goods as are on hand and those 
that the Government may have to take by reason of its inability 
to cancel contracts as quickly as they desire to do. 

Mr. CRISP. Has the gentleman given any consideration to the 
fact that the goods kept would deteriorate? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. My measure covers only items that are 
not perishable, 

Mr. LONDON. How about placing these goods at the disposal 
of the desolated regions of France? : 

Mr. SNYDER. My bill covers that. It does not conflict with 
the Government disposing of it all to-morrow outside of the 
United States. i 

That is all I have to say, gentlemen. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would like to say to the gentleman that the 
cotton and woolen that the gentleman speaks of can be 
disposed of outside of the United States, I am sure, to advantage. 


Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman that my bill las 
that very item in it. My bill only affects the sale within the 
boundaries of the United States. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserved a point of order 
on the item in the first paragraph of the bill in order to obtain 
some information. This is the item that has provoked consider- 
able discussion on the floor of the House in years past. Points 
of order have been raised against it. I rise chiefly to inquire 
whether this is the identical phraseology that was carried 
in the last year’s bill, and 

Mr. SISSON. It is. z 

Mr. STAFFORD. And though the House voted to adhere, 
the House conferees were forced by the exigencies of the occa- 
sion to finally recede from? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. This was the provision which was written 
by the chairman of the committee some years ago, with which 
the gentleman is familiar. He was not at that time the chair- 
man of the committee, but Mr. Fitzgerald asked the present 
chairman of the committee, after we had agreed upon what was 
wanted, to draw the provision, and I will say that Mr. SHERLEY 
drafted this provision, which has been before the House on 
three different occasions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman in charge of the bill 
believe that he will meet with better success this year by reason 
of the other body having become better acquainted with the 
equity and merits of the proposition by reason of the bill hav- 
ing been in conference n long time last summer? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. We have made a statement which we 
could not have made hefore—that we are now demanding a re- 
duction of the revenue because the surplus in the District treas- 
ury is becoming too great. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ' That is, it is to the advantage of the tax- 
payers of the District to have this adopted? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know whether it will be to their ad- 
vantage, but it will not be to their disadvantage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Personal tax board: Three assistant assessors of personal taxes. at 
$3,000 each; appraiser of personal property, $1.800; clerk, $1.400: 
assistant clerk, $1,000; two inspectors, at $1,200 cach; extra clerk 
hire, $2,000; intangible personal property—two clerks at $1,500 each, 
five inspectors at $1,200 each, clerk to board or preps tax assessors, 
$1,800, two clerks at $1,200 each; in all, $30,800. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
out the last word. 

Mr. SISSON. What is the item? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is on the personal tax paragraph. 
What are the duties of these five inspectors? 

Mr. SISSON. ‘The five inspectors go out and inspect the per- 
sonal property of the District. The inspection is that which 
finally determines the valuation of the property where there is 
a controversy about its value. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This is the intangible property. 

. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Are they authorized to inspect men's 
books and their personal belongings? 

Mr. SISSON. No; they are not authorized to do that. They 
are simply authorized to make an inspection of the returns aud 
go back to the taxpayer and make inquiry as to whether or not 
a mistake has been made, or to make such investigations of the 
records shown by the various deeds and trusts that secure the 
notes, and check up accurately as to whether any of that class 
of property has escaped taxation. They have no inquisitorinl 
powers, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That was the question I wanted to ask 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
1 and maintenance of Beles ait 
motor el very vehicles, and other contingent expenses, $1 000; in 
all, $29,500. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are now coming to a very important 
subject, and this sparsely attended membership, I think, should 
not be burdened with the consideration of it. 

Mr. SISSON. Where is that? 


The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 


Mr. STAFFORD. On page 12. 


1918. 
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SISSON. Very well. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
cainmitfee do now rise. ` 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. KITCHEN, as Speaker 
pro tempore, having resumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 13277) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
liscul year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Wevry, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of George R. Gary (H. R. 1016, 63d 
Cong.), no adverse report having been made thereon. 

“ LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Larsex, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for 15 days on account of important business. 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON, by direction of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, reported the bill (H. R. 13308) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, which, 
with the report (No. 489) thereon, was ordered printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of 
order on the bill. : 

SALARIES OF REPRESENTATIVES DISCHARGED FROM MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table House joint resolution 358, discharge 
the committee to which it was referred from further action, 
and put it on its passage. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I suggest that the resolution be re- 
ported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate resolution? 

Mr. GARD. It is a House resolution. 

. The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to discharge the committee from further con- 
sideration of House joint resolution 358 and for the immediate 
consideration of the same. The Clerk will report the joint reso- 
lution by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
358) authorizing and directing the payment of the usual com- 
pensation of Representatives in Congress to those Members of 
the House who have been discharged from their military or 
naval duties. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let it be reported for information. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it for information. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

5 rgeant at Arms of the House of Representa- 
C authorized and directed to Sen A those 
Members of the House of Representatives of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
who have been serving with the military or naval forces of the United 
States in the recent war with Germany and her allies, compensation 
from and after the day of their discharge from military or naval duty 
at the rate provided by law for Representatives in Congress, upon the 
resumption and during the continuance of their duties as Representa- 
tives 2 Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand from the reading of this joint resolution it 
merely provides for the compensation of those Members of the 
House who have joined the military service from the date of 
their discharge? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. There are several Members of the House, 
as gentlemen know, who went into the military service, and they 
are now returning to service in this body: This resolution pro- 
vides a means of protection to the Sergeant at Arms in paying 
them for their services as Members of the House of Representa- 
tives when they have secured their discharge from the military 
service and have resumed their duties in this House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It makes no provision whatsoever for pay- 
ing back salaries to those Members who have joined the mili- 
tary service while they were in the service? 

Mr. GARD. No. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I have heard that some gentlemen 
have not accepted pay while they were in the Army and have 
not drawn their salaries here. What provision is made for 
them? 


Is the resolution referred to a 


Mr. GARD. None in this joint resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There can be no objection, as I see it, to 
this joint resolution, because it merely provides for the payment 
of their salaries from the time they resume their duties here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest that the word 
“recent” be changed to the word “ present,” because the war 
is not over? 

Mr. GARD. Possibly that would be better. 
jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was accordingly read the third time 
and passed. 


I have no ob- 


Without objection, that change 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from tle Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 356. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
the salaries of officers and employees of Congress for Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. SISSON. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
December 10, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a detailed report of the expenditures under the appropriation 
“Preventing the spread of epidemic diseases,“ for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1562); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Alien Property. Custodian, 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required 
for salaries and expenses of his office for the fiscal year 1919 
(H. Doe. No. 1563); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for an increase in the 
salary of the principal bookkeeper of the office of the Treasurer 
of the United States for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1564) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
statement showing the number of employees and their compen- 
sation in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing whose compen- 
sation is paid from “ Compensation of employees,” as carried 
in the sundry civil bill, but who are detailed for duty in connec- 
tion with clerical work of the bureau (H. Doc. No. 1565): to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department 
aud ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, 
submitting supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. 
No. 1566); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, 
submitting supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. 
No. 1567); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Superintendent of the State, 
War, and Navy Department Building, submitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for an assistant to the superintendent, 
and for increases in salaries of certain employees, for the period 
from December 1 to June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1568); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Northeast River, Duplin County, N. C. (H. Doc. 
No. 1569) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. : 

9. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
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nation of Indian and Halifax Rivers, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 1570) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
` RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on Rules, to which was referred 
the resolution (H. Res. 469) providing for an investigation of 
the National Security League, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 844), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 187) providing for 
the filling of a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution of the class other than Members of Congress, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 845), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 18056) to grant to citizens of 
Modoc County, Cal., the right to cut timber in the State of 
Nevada for agricultural, mining, or other domestic purposes, and 
te remove such timber to Modoc County, Cal., reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 846), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13042) providing for the ex- 
tension of time for the reclamation of certain lands in the State 
of Oregon under the Carey Act, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No, 847), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. COLLIER, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5999) for the establishment 
of Gulfport, Miss., as a port of entry and delivery for immediate 
transportation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 848), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 13293) for the promotion of 
certain officers in the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 13294) to amend an act making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1916, and for other purposes, 
approved March 8, 1915; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 18295) to provide that all 
enlisted men and noncommissioned officers in the military serv- 
ice shall retain, when honorably discharged, their uniform 
and other clothing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 13296) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish uniform standards of classi- 
fication of fruits and vegetables; to provide for the use of such 
standards in interstate and foreign commerce; to prevent de- 
ception in reference thereto, and for other purposes ; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 13297) for the retirement 
of employees of the United States; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. : 

By Mr. GRAY of New Jersey: A bill (H. R, 18298) providing 
for the establishment of a national railway system to coor- 
dinate and protect the respective interests therein of the Gov- 
ernment, the public, the investor, and the employee, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 18299) making an appro- 
priation for the improvement of the Mianus River between the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad bridge and Mianus, 
Conn.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 18300) restricting the sale 
and disposal of certain Government supplies; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 18801) for the relief of certain 
noncommissioned officers of the United States Army who were 
recalled to active service during the recent war and commis- 
sioned as officers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 13302) to increase tlie 
limit of cost for the new public-building site for the west side, 
Chicago, III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 13303) granting to persons 
honorably discharged from the military or naval forces of the 
United States one month’s extra pay and the uniforms and ap- 
parel in their possession at the time of such discharge; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 13304) authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a commission to codify, revise, double index, and 
annotate all of the laws of the United States of a permanent 
and general character; to the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 18305) to permit soldiers and 
marines to retain the uniforms and clothing worn by them at the 
time of discharge and to pay them two months’ extra wages; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 18306) to au- 
thorize the payment of allotments out of the pay of enlisted 
men in certain cases in which these payments have been discon- 
tinued; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 18307) to deport to their native 
countries at the conclusion of peace all enemy aliens confined in 
internment camps in the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. e 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 13308) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: Resolution (H. Res. 470) creat- 
ing a committee on war-risk insurance, soldiers’ and sailors’ 
compensation and allowances, and defining its jurisdiction; to 
the Committee on Rules. : 

By Mr. IRELAND: Resolution (H. Res. 471) to pay Charlotte 
Sterling, clerk to the late John A. Sterling, Representative in 
Congress, $166.66; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution (H. Res. 472) authorizing clerks 
to certain committees of the House; to the Committee on Ac- 
counts, j 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 473) authorizing clerk for the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Resolution (H. Res. 474) requesting of 
the Secretary of War certain information with regard to hos- 
pitals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 362) requesting the plenipotentiaries of the United States 
at the peace conference to urge that the future government of 
the people of Ireland be settled by a vote of the people thereof; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13309) granting an 
increase of pension to Asa Stewart; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13310) granting a pension to Alice Jones; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13311) granting a pension to Julia Davis; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13312) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathias ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18313) granting a pension to Frank R. Wall; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13314) granting an increase of pension to 
Jobe C. Walton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 13315) granting a pension to 
Adellan M. Fairchild; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 13316) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Katharine L. Cushing; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 13317) granting a pension to 
Charles Desmond; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 13318) authorizing the 
Treasurer of the United States to pay to Rosamond Linnette the 
sum of $763.20; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 13319) granting an increase 
of pension to John Early; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the California State Federation 
of Labor, in convention asseribled at San Diego, Cal., October 9, 
1918; indorsing the McKellar-Keating bill and urging its favor- 
able consideration by Congress; ¿o the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Dean L. Moberley, 
of Streator, III., and Robert L. McGuire, of Earlville, III., pro- 
testing ngainst tax on brokers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Als, memorial adopted at a mass meeting of the citizens of 
Peru and La Salle, Ill, for the freedom and independence of 
Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts urging amendment of the Federal tax law; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of Division No. 72, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians in America, of Boston, Mass., regarding home 
rule for Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution of Division No. 72, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians in America, urging independence for Ire- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Resolutions of Rotary Club of Philadelphia for 
retirement of superannuated civil Government employees; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, December 10, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our great military leaders on the field of battle 
have recognized Thy grace to us as a people. Thy mighty arm 
has gained us victory, and in this place of political power, where 
we shape the policies of a nation, we would no less recognize Thy 
right to rale and our dependence upon Thy grace and Thy power. 
A mighty task, unspeakable in its greatness, the greatest that 
has ever faced, perhaps, organized society, lies just before us. 
Oh, do Thou give us grace, Almighty God, to meet the issues of 
our day and to triumph by our dependence upon Thee and by 
Thy divine guidance in all that pertains to the happiness and 
prosperity of the world. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, December 6, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


SENATOR FROM OREGON. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I present the creden- 
tials of my colleague, Hon. Frep W. Murxey, who has been 
elected for the short term by the people of Oregon as Senator. 
I ask that the credentials may be read. = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
Stare or OBEGON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION. 


To all to whom these prescnts shall come, grecting: 


Know ye, that it appearing from the official canvass of the vote cast 
at the general election held within and for the State of Oregon on Tues- 
day, the Sth day of November, A. D. 1918, that Frep W. MULKEY, of 
Multnomah County, State of Oregon, received the highest number of 
votes cast for the office of United States Senator in Congress at said 
general election: 

Now, therefore, I, James Withycombe, governor of the State of Oregon, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me under the laws of the Stat 
of Oregon, do hereby nt this certificate of election and declare said 
Ifrep W. MULKEY, of Multnomah County, State of Oregon, to be duly 
elected to the office of United States Senator in Congress of the State 
of Oregon for the term of to fill the vacancy in term ending 
March 4, 1919. 

In testimony whereof I haye hereunto set my hand and caused the 
sea! of the State of Oregon to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at the Capitol, at Salem, Oreg., this 30th day of November, 


A. D. 1918. 
JAMES WiTHYCOMBE, Gorcrnor. 


By the governor: 


LSEAL. J Ben W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 


credentials? The Chair hears none, and they will be placed on 
file. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Lask that the oath be administered to 
Mr. MULKEY, who is present. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The newly elected Senator will 
present himself at the desk for the purpose of taking the oath 
of office. 
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Mr. MuLKEY was escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and the oath prescribed by law having been 
administered to him he took his seat in the Senate. 


SENATOR FROM IDAHO. 


Mr. NUGENT. Mr. Président, I present the credentials of 
my colleague, Hon. WIIIIAu E. Boran, which I ask to have read 


‘and placed on file. 


The credentials were read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 
STATE OF IDAHO—CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 


Whereas the Board of Canvassers of the State of Idaho, as 
in section 453 of the Revised Codes, having duly canvassed, 
and certified on the 25th day of November, A. D. 1918, to the secretary 
of state that at a general election held in said State on the Sth day 
of November, A. D. 1918, WILLIAM E. BORAH received the greatest num- 
ber of legal votes cast at said election for the office of United States 
Senator and is therefore elected to such office. 

Now, therefore, I, W. T. Dougherty, secretary of state of the State 
of Idaho, do certify that WILLIAM E. BORAH is elected to the office of 
United States Senator in and for the State of Idaho for the period of 
six years commencing the 4th day of March, A. D. 1919, and ending 
the 4th day of March, A. D. 1925, as appears by the records in my 
office. 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
reat seal of the State of Idaho. Done at Boise, the capital of said 
tate, this 25th day of November, in the year of our Lord 1918, and of 

5 of the United States of America the one hundred and 
orty-third. 


[SEAL.] 


rovided 
eclared, 


W. T. DOUGHERTY, 
Secretary of State. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege. } 

The Judiciary Committee, by direction of the Senate, is 
investigating the subject of German propaganda work in this 
country during the war. On Saturday before that committee 
certain evidence was produced by Mr. Bielaski and my naine 
was so referred to as to justify me in making a brief comment. 

The evidence in question consisted of a letter dated July 
22, 1915, signed “ Reiswitz,” and sent to some one whom he 
addressed as “Your Excellency.” We are told that Reiswitz 
was then the German consal at Chicago. His letter appears to 
give the so-called “ excellency ” information concerning a Ger- 
man movement in this country to stop the export of arms and 
ammunition. This movement was known as the Embargo Con- 
ference. In this letter Reiswitz mentions my name in the 
following paragraph: 

Among others, the following 8 to cooperate: Senntor 
Hitcucock, Congressman Buchanan, Willlam Bayard Hale, of New 
York, and the well-known pulpit orator, Dr. Aked (born an English- 
man), from San Francisco. 

HircHcock seems to be very strong for the plan. He told our rep- 
resentative at a conference in Omaha, “If this matter is 8 
the right way, you will sweep the United States.“ 

If his alleged “excellency” or Reiswitz himself had any 
intelligence, either or both of them must have known that E 
was myself the author of the bill to prohibit the export of arms 
and ammunition and that I had introduced it in the Senate 
more than eight months before the Reiswitz letter was written. 
They must have known that I had made a Senate speech upon 
it and that it had been debated in the Senate and discussed in 
the newspapers. They must have known that on February 17, 
1915, I had offered my bill as an amendment to the shipping biil 
then pending and that my amendment had been defeated by it 
vote of 36 to 51. My position, therefore, in favor of prohibiting 
the export of arms and ammunition had been independently 
and publicly taken and was widely known months before Reis- 
witz discovered it and revealed it to his chief as a secret. 

The part I took during 1914 and 1915 in favor of prohibiting 
the export of arms and ammunition during our neutrality has 
never been a subject of concealment or apology on my part. 
It became a campaign issue in 1916 when I ran for reelection, 
and the fact that I was reelected by n comfortable majority 
indicates that my course and my motives were understood and 
approved by the people of Nebraska. 

My stand was taken in 1914 as an American for neutrality. 
The Germans in America took theirs by forming the Embargo 
Conference in 1915 as partisans of Germany. They were sup- 
porting my bill, but I declined to go to their conferences, con- 
ventions, or meetings, though I was often invited to appear as 
a speaker. I made my only speeches here in the Senate or in 
defending my course later before my constituents. 

In those days, Mr. President, the country was under a pledge 
of neutrality by virtue of the President’s proclamation made 
when the war broke out. We should, no doubt, have remained 
neutral, at least nominally and officially, if Germany had not 
by a series of outrages made our attitude first difficnlt and then 
impossible. 

My attitude naturally changed with changing conditions. 
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T stood, first, for a strict, peaceful, and impartial neutrality 
even to the extent of selling no arms and ammunition and lend- 
ing no money to either side. 

Next, when Germany began a systematic attack on our com- 
merce, I was ready to fight to protect our neutrality. 

I supported the President’s request that we authorize him to 

assert and protect our neutrality by arming our merchant ships, 
` and I had charge in the Senate of what was known as the 
armed neutrality resolution, which died so dramatically here in 
the Senate at noon on March 4, 1917. 

A month later, when the issue changed from armed neutrality 
to war, I had charge of the declaration of war, which was 
briefly debated and passed by the Senate April 4, 1917. 

And so, Mr. President, like other Americans, I have passed 
from one phase of the situation to another—peaceful neutrality, 
armed neutrality, war. German conduct forced these changes 
not only in the case of public men as individuals but in the case 
of the country as a whole. This conduct was not wholly con- 
fined to the outrages perpetrated upon the high seas and in the 
war areas in Europe, but it included the criminal folly of Ger- 
man agents, whom Mr. Bielaski has been investigating. The 
latter exasperated American patience at home while German 
atrocities abroad aroused American resentment. 

I have no disposition to criticize Mr. Bielaski for revealing all 
the secret correspondence of these German agents and con- 
spirators with each other. It is evident, however, that they 
in correspondence with each other have used the names of a 
number of public men recklessly if not falsely. They reached 
the climax of absurdity when they recorded Prof, Albert B. 
Wart, of Harvard, as one of the public men of America who 
would cooperate with them. 

In my case they knew that I had refused to join their or- 
ganization, refused to speak at their meetings, or even to attend 
them, though they were camouflaged as American. 

I supported in the days of our neutrality the embargo idea 
as a Senator, as the publisher of a large newspaper, and as an 
American, but I declined to associate myself with those who 
becaine partisans of Germany. 3 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I shall send to the desk 
of the Secretary in a moment the press report of the street 
car strike in Cleveland, Ohio, references to the difficulty by the 
National War Labor Board, and certain comments of Mr. Mor- 
rison, of the American Federation of Labor, thereon. If the 
Senate will tolerate me for about three minutes, I should like 
to make a short statement. There is no objection, Mr. Presi- 
dent? The woman suffrage joint resolution is pending and 
undisposed of in this body, coming over here from the House. 

Last September, under stress of war conditions, in Cleveland 
women became street car conductors, taking the place of those 
why were in war service or had gone into the military or naval 
service. There not many days ago, Mr. e aa k strike 
was instituted on the ground that the emergency having passed, 
the armistice having been signed some time ago, the unions of 
Cleveland would not tolerate longer the presence of women as 
ear conductors in that city. The matter came before the Na- 
tional War Board. It was ruled by that board that the women 
conductors in the Cleveland street car system must go. Mr. 
Morrison, of the American Federation of Labor, its secretary, 
says: 

Organized labor has not suspended any of its rules; it has not held 
any of its fundamental laws in abeyance; it has simply acquiesced in 
certain things done by the Government because by such acquiescence it 
was belle the war could be more speedily brought to a successful 
termination. All rules which experience has shown are necessary to 
obtain for labor its just rights are still in full force and effect, and 
none has ever been abrogated or suspended, 

Following this statement of Mr. Morrison, or, rather, preced- 
ing it, if I get the point of time correctly, was the ruling by 
the War Labor Board that the women conductors must be dis- 
pensed with in the city of Cleveland. 

On the 6th day of December, 1918, here in the city of Wash- 
ington a crowd of suffragettes were rotten-egged at Lafayette 
Park. They were in pursuance of a lawful right, holding an 
assembly. The purposes of that assembly I have no sympathy 
with. I have no sympathy with their picketing or with some 
of the remarks made at that assembly. I think the President 
has done as much to officially forward the passage of the joint 
resolution as any occupant of the President's office can well do, 
and I am not in sympathy with their criticism in this regard. 
Nevertheless if the women of Ohio or of the country had the 
same vote that men have they would not be rotten-egged in 
Washington, nor would they be discharged, with the approval 
of the secretary of the Federation of Labor and the finding of the 
National War Labor Board, from their service in Cleveland, 
Ohio, as street car conductors. If they were good enough to 


serve when the country was in the stress of a great emergency, 
they are good enough to continue that service until they see fit 
to voluntarily retire. 

While the joint resolution is pending and undisposed of here, 
this disregard of the rights of women in this country probably 
will continue. Such exhibitions as the rotten-egging of women 
in Washington, whatever their conduct may be, whatever the 
cause which they represent may be, however much I may not 
be in sympathy with them, their discharge merely because they 
are women and not because they are not performing their duties 
correctly as conductors of street cars—those matterg are a dis- 
grace to Washington, they are a disgrace to the city of Cleve- 
land, and they are a reflection upon the sense of fair play that 
belongs to the American male citizen. 

I trust the joint resolution will come in due time to a vote 
again, that ultimately it will pass, and that woman may be 
clothed with the right of a ballot, so that she may protect her- 
self against such discrimination both in occupation and in her 
right of lawful assembly and éxpressing her sentiments. 

I ask that these matters, including a protest of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League night before last here in Wash- 
ington, in which Mrs. Robbins and others entered their protest 
on these matters, may be incorporated in the Rrcorp and 
printed at length. I do not ask that they be read, but I think 
they ought to be preserved to be used in connection with the 
suffrage resolution which is still pending. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

CLEVELAND STREET CAR STRIKE ENDS. 
CLEVELAND, Onio, December 6, 

Following an all-day conferenee, 2,400 striking motormen and con- 
ductors of the Cleveland Railway Co., who quit work Tuesday morning, 
have voted to accept the proposition of President John J. tanley, of 
the company, that he would dismiss 150 women conductors by March 1. 

The company officials and representatives of employees met and 
signed the agreement which ended the strike. The women conductors 
have been employed since September 1. Cleveland was without car 
service for three days. 


— 


WOMEN START FIGHT FOR Jons— NATIONAL TRADES UNION TO MAKB 
CLEVELAND CASB TEST FOR NATION. 


The National Women's Trade Union League last night announced 
through its president, Mrs. Raymond Robbins, that it would support the 
women street car conductors fn Cleveland in their fight to retain their 

itions, which the National War Labor Board recently decided should 

given up to men to end a strike. It will be made a test of the eco- 
nomic independence of women and the right to jobs they now hold as a 
result of the war. 

Mrs. Robbins telegraphed to the women that “the league is standing 
by you in your fight for the right to work,” and urged them to enter a 
formal appeal from the decisions of the National War Labor Board. 

“The Cleveland case,” said an officer of the league, “is but a symp- 
tom of a serious industrial ibility which will manifest itself in other 
occupations if this decision by the National War Labor Board is allowed 
to stand. It is monstrous that the Government itself should establish a 
1 like this at a time so critical to the history of tne whole world. 

e women of the country will resist it, of course, ond the National 
Women’s Trade Union League is prepared to go the limit to fight an 
2 — like this. We call upon all the women of the country to 
us.” 


— 
— 


Wan IA non Boarnd’s Decision oN Woman Coxpucrons, Toric—Sre- 
RETARY MORRISON, OF FEDERATION OF LABOR, REGARDS DECLARATION 
THAT THEIR EMPLOYMENT Is Not ESSENTIAL to ROADS? SUCCESS 
AS PRECEDENT, 

Organized labor is taking especial interest in the decision of the War 
Labor Board declaring the employment of women on the street railways 
of Cleveland not essential to the successful operation of the roads, 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, asserts 


that in the judgment of the nization the precedent established by 
the board is y to be follo all over the country. 

Organized labor has not su any of its rules; it has not held 
any of its fundamental laws in abeyance; it has simply acquiesced in 


certain things done by the Government, because by such acquiescence it 

was believed the war could more speedily be brought to a successful 

termination,” said Mr. Morrison. “All rules which experience has 

8 are necessary to obtain for labor its a rights are still in full 

force and effect, and none has either been abrogated or suspended.” 
RETICENT ON FEDERATION ATTITUDE. 

Mr. Morrison refused to say what the attitude of the federation would 
be regarding what are known in munition factories and among ship- 
builders as “ mushroom mechanics.” These are young men who have 
not served their time as apprentices, but have, in many cases, taken on 
tasks that under ordinary circumstances are not assigned to men until 
they have spent four years acquiring knowledge of their trade. 

“This is a matter too complicated for me to discuss at the present 
time. It requires a great deal of thought and exhaustive treatment,” 
* Morrie said. 

r. 


boys who did th e war must return to the 
activities usually assigned to boys or go back to school. 
REGARDED AS DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 
“T can’t comment on that phase of the matter,” Mr. Morrison said. 
In another responsible quarter it was stated that the problems of 
disposing of the woman in overalls and in uniform will be even more 
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difficult of solution than the “ mushroom-mechanic problem.“ Many 
thousands of women are working at Inthes in factories; are employed 
as riveters by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, or are engaged in other 
fields which before the war were not open to women workers. = 
Women mechanics will have to leave the Shipping Board,” an 
official of that organization said. They are war-cmergency workers. 
The war having ended, the emergency ceases to exist, therefore the 
8 3 c or helper can not expect much longer to remain in 
s field.” 


Eccs FIRED AT “ Surrs"—Larayette STATUE AN UNCOOKED OMELET 
Apter Few Horns—ouxd GIRLS Starr Rompvs—TIwo MAIDS FROM 
run Wrst Tean Down BANNER UNCOMPLIMENTARY TO WILSON BORNE 
AT MILITANTS’ MEETIXNG—THEY AND Two MALES, ALSO DISTURBERS, 
TAKEN BY POLICE. P 
Facing a hostile crowd, suffragettes who met in Lafayette Square last 

night were forced to dodge an occasional volley of eggs thrown by sol- 

diers, who jeered ond heckled the kers from the time they n 

their meetings at 1 o'clock in the afternoon until the meetings ended at 

9 o'clock Jast night. Although none of the suffragettes was hit, the 

statue of Lafayette resembled an uncooked omelet. 

Two war workers, Miss Margaret Rose Botting and Miss Nell Louise 
Bowen, both or 2030 F Street NW., led a crowd shortly after 8 o'clock 
which tore down and destroyed the suff” banner. 

GIRLS PAY $25 COLLATERAL. 

After an hour in the house of detention both giris, who came from 
Illinois to work for democracy, were released on $25 each collateral. 
Claytoa West, 1796 Columbia Road, and John Rankin, 14 8 Street NW., 
also were arrested. 

banner which was torn down read: „We protest! Wilson has 
sailed away to ald democracy in Europe, while he with his party is re- 
sponsible for denying democracy to 20 .000 citizens of America. An 
autocrat at home is a poor champion of liberty abroad. We want democ- 
racy here!“ 
POLICEMEN CALL FOR HELP. 

That there would be trouble was Dee shortly after the — 
assembled at 1 o'clock, The two policemen on hand at the beginn of 
the meeting were forced to call for reinforcements to hold the crowd in 
check. Soldiers and sailors set up rival meetings, sang and shouted. 

The meeting was one of a series, held in preparation for the big dem- 
onstration on mber 16, when women from every State In the country 
wil demand immediate passage of the Anthony amendment. 


STRUCTURES ON UNION STATION PLAZA. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a very 
short editorial from the morning Herald of this city, in which 
is discussed the question of investigating the construction of 
the buildings now in course of completion upon the Union Station 
Plaza, which I ask to have read. It deals with a matter which 
Congress should take cognizance of immediately and stop the 
needless waste of public funds. 

There being no objection, the editorial was read as follows: 

UNION STATION PLAZA HOUSING FIZZLE. 


The Housing Corporation wants to spend $400,000 more to complete 
the 90 per cent completed housing project on the Union Station Plaza. 

Of this sum $100. Is to go for construction and the remainder for 
laundry, café, and furniture. 

Questionnalres to determine the ex ency of completing this housing 
operation in face of a probable exodus of war workers are belng sent 
to all Government departments by the Senate Committee on Buildings 
and Grounds, which is 3 the United States Housing Bureau. 

It wonld be far more desirable if the Senate committee would quiz 
certain Housing Corporation officials as to the delays of their building 

rograms. Their work has been characterized by unfulfilled promises. 
t appears that the Housing Corporation, as far as its work locally is 
concerned, is the one Government department during the war which did 
not satisfactorily accomplish what it set out to do. 

To the inconvenience of 2,000 women war workers the buildings on 
the Union Station Plaza have met with a series of delays fn the course 
of their construction Originally the plan, according to promises, was to 
have these houses ready for occupancy months ago. Now they are but 90 
per cent completed and past performances of the Housing Corporation 
do not warrant the granting of another chance to finish construction. 

It seems to be admitted by the testimony to the Senate committee 
that the buildings between the Capitol and Union Station would only 
be occupicd for a year, if now completed, and then be removed, = 

If the immediate comfort of 2. women war workers were 
assured, we would say go ahead and spend $400,000 more after already 
wasting $1,800,000 on this work, from which not a cent's worth of 
benefit will be derived aside from those who received this public money 
for labor and material. 

But if the Housing Corporation will act with the same speed and 
Judgment in spending an additional $400.000 on this project as they 
did In spending nearly $2,000,000, the buildings will perhaps be com- 
pleted in time to tear them down. 

The improper housmg of the thousands of war workers, the certain 


neglect of some one responsible for the providing of proper accommoda- 
tions, will always be remembered over the entire country by those who 
suffered as the one black mark on Washington's othe glorious 


war record. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
tha following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 12917. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
sanatorium for the treatment of persons discharged from the 
military and naval forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 358. A joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
payment of the usual compensation of Representatives in Con- 
gress to those Members of the House who have been discharged 
from their military or naval duties. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 356) au- 
thorizing the payment of salaries of officers and employees 
of Congress for December, 1918. 


PEACE TERMS. 


Mr. LODGE. I present a statement from the executive board 
of the National Committee of Patriotic Societies, representing 
46 leading patriotic war organizations. I ask that it may be 
priten in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign 

elatlons. 


There being no objection, the statement was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recoxrp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 7, 1918. 


The executive board of the National Committee of Patriotic Socic- 
ties, representing 46 leading patriotic organizations of the country, with 
an aggregate membership of more than 2,500,000 in all, has formulated 
with the cooperation of experts in international affairs, “ dictated 

ence“ terms for adoption at Versailles, which include payment by 
he central 4 of the full cost of the war, including reparation 
and indemnity for all damages and deaths, the former German colonies 
not to be returned, control of raw materials by the allies, and disarma- 
ment of Germany with exclusion from any league of nations until the 
discharge of all her obligations. It ts the conclusion of the exhaustive 
ees of the world peace question by the board. The terms are as 
‘ollows : 

Restitution and reparatien: 

1. Restitution of all tndemnities levied and property taken by the 
central powers. 

2. Reparation of all damage to property caused by the central powers, 
including depredations at sea. 

8. Indemnities to cover civilians murdered or injured, including those 
(a) in invaded coun and (b) on the high seas, 

4. (a) The central powers to bear the cost of war to the allies—~ 
the war debts of Belgium, France, and Serbia to be paid first. 

(bd) Application of ü and private resources of central powers 
to such payments and the control of the finances of the central powers 
until all restitution and reparation are carried out. 

Territorial ; 

1. Alsace-Lorraine restored to France. 

2. Italia Irredenta restored to Italy. 

3. Lands under Turkish rule te be freed and their governments 
reorganized in conformity with racial conditions and under the pro- 
tection of the allied powers. 

4. Dardanelles to be under control of allied powers. 

5. Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, nia, and Greece to receive 
territories rightfully theirs by raciai, lingual, and national claims. 

6. Independence of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia, includ- 
ing all districts inhabited by Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, and Jugo-Slavs. 

7. Schieswig-Holstein to determine whether it wishes to return to 
Denmark; Duchy of Luxemburg to be independent, or joined to Belgium 
or France if her people so desire. 

Order to be restored in Russia and provisions made for frecdom 
from all Teutonic encroachments. « 

9. German colonies not to be returned to Germany. 

ae a Canal and Heligoland to be under control of allied powers, 

jeneral ; 

1. Treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk to be abrogated. 

2. Navies of the central powers surrendered to the allies. 


3. Disarmament of the central 8 
o be occupied until restitution and 


4. Necessary enemy territory 
reparation are effected. 

5. Punishment not only of the ex-Kaiser but of the others responsible 
for the war and for the violations of The Hague Conventions. 

6. International arbitration and league of nations as complement of 
ca — of national defense. The central powers not to be admitted 

to the lea until full discharge of their obligations under the treaty 
and until they achieve permanent establishment of free institutions. 

7. Control of raw materials by the allies until the central powers 
are admitted to the league of nations. 

This is a correct statement regardin 


Societi which was organized February 21, 1917, to assist in the 
coordination of the work of national p hess and patriotic service 
carried on by the various organizations in the United States. 


C 
Dat 


The resented 
American Committee for Devastated France, American 


Relief 
America’s Allies ration, Boy 
Scouts of America, Colonial Dames of the Seventeenth Century, Colonial 
Descendants 


of Ameri 
fense Society 


for Universal Milita: 


National Civic Federation, National 
Committee of One 


undred, National League for Women's Service, 


National ty Teague, National Society of United States Daughters 
of 1812, National Society of Daughters of Founders and Patriots of 
America, Naval and Military Order Spanish-American War, Naval 


ning Association, Navy gue the United States, er 
Founders and Patriots of America, Patriotic Service League, Power- 
Craft Association, Society of American Wars, Sons of the Revolution, 
Sons of Veterans United States of America, Special Aid Society for 


of 


{> 
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American Preparedness, Trench Packet Comfort Committee, United 
States Power Squadron, Universal Military Training League, Women's 
Department National Civic Federation, Women's Naval Service (Ing.), 
liated Society Southern Commercial Congress. 
EDWARD HARDING, 
Chairman Executive Board, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of Local Division No. 72, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Boston, Mass., praying for the 
freedom of Ireland, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Republican Club 
of New York City, N. Y., praying that the German nation be not 
fed by the United States, and that German goods of whatever 
description be not received, and that this country shall have no 
commercial relations with Germany, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NEW. I send to the desk resolutions adopted at a mass 
meeting of citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., by the friends of Ire- 
land, held on one evening of last week, and I ask that they be 
printed in the Record without reading. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Memorial in favor of free government for Ireland, adopted at a mass 
meeting of citizens of Indiana at Tomlinson Hall, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Sunday, December 1. 

As citizens of the United States, a Nation that has successfully 
battled for the ideals that stand for democracy and liberty of the 
world, we are interested in the welfare of all nations, including Ireland 
and England, and particularly so in Ireland, as she is our nearest 
European neighbor and as citizens of Irish blood constitute a very 
large proportion of our vast population. 

We hold that there should be no hostility or antagonism between the 
Irish and English peoples; that, as neighboring States, they have many 
interests in common, and that the ace and welfare of these two 
peoples are essential to the tranquill tape progress of the world. 

We hold with President Wilson “that no people should be forced 
under a sovereignty under which it does not wish to live,” and that 
“all well-defined nationalities should have the right to choose their own 
form of government by free and untrammeled franchise, and decide by 
majority vote the form of government they desire,” carrying into prac- 
tice the time-honored American doctrine, “all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

We hold that Ireland, our nearest European neighbor, is a “ well- 
deuned nationality,’ both racially, historically, and geographically. 
For more than 700 years she has steadfastly refused to recognize the 
English Government as the rightful government of Ireland. She has 
demonstrated her opposition to alien rule by revolts and rebellions 
every 25 years of that period, in which struggles her best patriots haye 

iven their lives and her unarmed ple have made every sacrifice in 
he cause of liberty. Apart from this she has constitutionally battled 
for the right of a native government, and even under a limited fran- 
chise she has for the last 40 years returned to Parliament 86 out of 

101 parliamentary representatives pledged to legislative independence. 
We point to the fact that within the last year, at a convention of 

Trish representatives, selected by the English Premier, Lloyd-George, and 

resid over by that eminent Protestant Irish leader, Sir Horace 

Piunkett, a scheme for an Irish government was adopted by a decisive 

majority vote of more than 85 per cent of the delegates; that this 

decision, in the form of an official report, was submitted as requested 
to the English Government, which had promised to act on the report 
of said convention, and that no action whatever has been taken, and 
that the people of Ireland are now held in subjection to a rule of 
militarism and force, their leadcrs 8 and deported without 
charge or trial, and all the rights and liberties of free men denied them. 

We hold that this condition is contrary to the expressed ideals of 
the nations that fought to free the world from autocracy,” abhorrent 
to the American people and to all lovers of liberty and directly con- 
trary to the declarations of our President at the time the United States 
entered the war, declarations which he has reiterated and emphasized 
as recently as September 27 of this year. 

‘This. being our conviction, and mindful of the 2 and loyalty 
of the Irish race to America from the days of the Revolution fe 
to the present time, we citizens of Indianapolis, in mass meeting as- 
8 call upon our President on the eve of his momentous journe 
to the peace conference to insist that Ireland, like Belgium, Poland, 
Bohemia, Schleswig-Holstein, Finland, Serbia, and the Czecho and Jugo 
Slavs, shall have the right of self-determination. 

Under whatever form of government the Irish people may establish, 
any minority of the Irish people can be een? protected by proper guar- 
92 „ and it a security for the good faith of the Irish nation be 
poe ed, as American citizens we urge the President of the United States 
to give that security or indorsement, to the end that Ireland’s liberty 
and independence be secured by international agreement, and that the 
Trish an 8. 5 peoples may enter “the new day of democracy” as 
friendly neighboring nations, their differences forever ended. The 
mabe Dye aoe’ removed by the end of the domination of one of them 

y the other. 

And that these resolutions be telegraphed to-night to the President 
and to our Representatives and Senators for introduction to-morrow 
in the Congress of the United States. 

And, further, that our Representatives and Senators be, and they 
are hereby, requested to support in Congress this week the resolution 
e by Representative GALLAGHER, of Illinois, now before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee asking the United States to intervene at the 
peace council for self-determination for Ireland. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I send to the desk a telegram in the nature 
of a petition to the Senate of the United States. If there be no 
objection, I should like to have the Secretary read the telegram, 
omitting the signatures thereto, 
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There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Decem 5 
Hon. F. B. KELLOGG, 1 eal 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


8 rrr eee adopted at mass mecting held in Minneapolis December 


Whereas well-confirmed reports have reached us of terrible massacres 
of Jews in Poland and Galicia, where hundreds of innocent and help- 
less men, women, and children were murdered or burned to death by 
„Polish Soldlers; and 

Whereas it is well known that certain Influential elements in Poland not 
my connive at these atrocities against the Jews, but actually direct 

wen . . ' 

ereas the rghts to life, security, and the pursuit of happiness of 
4,000,000 Jews, who have lived in Poland for hundreds 9 and 
who have contributed to her industria! and commercial developments, 
are thus openly and flagrantly violated by the new Polish State, that 
has secured freedom as a result of the great sacrifices brought by 
8 ons the allies in the great war for democracy: There- 
ore 


Resolved at a mass meeting of the Jewish community of Minneapolis 
assembled at the Kenneseth Israel Synagogue to protest against those 
outrages upon the Jewish people, That we appeal to the United States 
Congress to intervene on behalf of our persecuted people in Poland, and 
that this resolution be at cnee forwarded to both Houses of Congress 
in Washington. 

Mr. NELSON presented memorials of O'Connor & Van 
Bergen, of St. Paul; of William L. Henderson & Co., of St. 
Paul; and of L. J. Buchanan and sundry other citizens of Min- 
neapolis, all in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against 
the proposed tax of 10 per cent on rentals of private wires 
oe pending revenue bill, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from Janney, Semple, Hill & Co. and sundry other citizens of 
Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the early passage of the pend- 
ing revenue bill, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Trades and 
Labor Council, of Winona, Minn., favoring the terms of peace 
as proposed by the President, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Pioneers of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Ramsey County, Minn., praying 
for the freedom of Ireland, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club of Seattle, Wash., 
relative to the deportation of aliens who have withdrawn their 
applications to become citizens in order to escape operations of 
the draft, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Centra! Labor Council 
of Seattle, Wash., remonstrating against the forced sale by the 
Government of properties in the State of Washington under 
the jurisdiction of the Spruce Production Division of the United 
States Signal Corps, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Sectional Central Labor 
Council of Spokane, Wash., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation throwing aside the restrictions against im- 
portation of Asiatic labor, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club of Seattle, Wash., praying for the designation 
of November 11 as the proper day for national thanksgiving, 
which was referred to the Committee on the J diciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce and Commercial Club of Seattle, Wash., favoring the 
adoption of an amendment to section 202 of the pending war- 
revenue bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Retail 
Grocers and Butchers’ Association of Cheyenne, Wyo., favoring 
the adoption of an amendment to section 202 of the pending 
revenue bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present resolutions unanimously adopted 
by the Board of Trade of Orlando, Fla.; also resolutions from 
the war-tax advisory committee of the National Association of 
Credit Men, together with a telegram from the president of the 
Credit Men's Association and the president of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association of Tampa, Fla., favoring the fixing of the 
amount of taxes to be assessed against the year 1918 at the 
earliest possible time, and praying for the speedy passage of 
the pending revenue bill. I ask that the resolutions lie on the 
table, the bill having been reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Rotary Club of 
Battle Creek, Mich., praying for universal military training, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


1918. 


He also presented a resolution adopted by the Slavonie Work- 
ingman's Aid Union, of Detroit, Mich., relative to the terms of 
peace, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Niles, Micb., favoring the establishment of a national 
department of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HALE presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Port- 
land, Me., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit amateur wireless installation, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


THE REVENUE, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to offer a very brief 
minority report (Rept. No. 617. Part II), the minority consisting 
of myself, to the pending revenue bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be received and 
printed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if there is no objection, I 
desire to present at this time the views of the minority (Rept. 
No. 617, Part III) of the Committee on Finance on House bill 
12863, known as the revenue bill of 1918, signed by all of the 
minority, with the exception of the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin Mr. La FoLLETTE], who, I am informed, will make a re- 
port expressing his own views. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The report will be received and 

rinted. 

5 Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in that connection I desire to 
state that I had the privilege of reading the report only a short 
time ago. Last Friday I reserved the right to offer further 
additional views prepared by myself upon the bill. I have not 
had the time to dictate my views since reading the reports which 
nn vo just been presented, but I will do so within the next couple 
of hours; and I ask the privilege, when those views have been 
prepared, of handing them in at the desk and having them 
printed, if there be no objection, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mer. President, I desire to say that after 
T have examined these several reports, if I find I am not able to 
subscribe to them I ask consent to submit my views upon the 
pending bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted, 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5058) to 
authorize the counties of Morton and Burleigh, in the State of 
North Dakota, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River 
near Bismarck, N. Dak., and I submit a report (No. 619) thereon. 
5 ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 

ill, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 5137) to amend section 79 of the Judicial Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 5138) to provide for the erection of a Federal court- 
house and public buliding at Bloomington, III.; to the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 
| By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5139) to expel and exclude from the United States 
aliens who, to escape military service, have withdrawn their 
declaration of intention to become citizens; to the Committee on 
Immigration, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5140) to forbid the payment of pensions to alien 
enemies; 

A bill (S. 5141) granting an increase of pension to Walter C. 
Fairweather (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5142) granting an increase of pension to George F. 
Griflith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

zy Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5148) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Prock (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5144) granting a pension to Lizzie E. Hinds (with 
accompanying paper); and 
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A bill (S. 5145) granting a pension to Carrie E. Hewett (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 5146) granting an increase of pension to William 
Young; f 
ga a (S. 5147) granting an increase of pension to Anderson 

ard; 


A bill (S. 5148) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Yocum; 


TA 815 (S. 5149) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Viend ; 


A hill (S. 5150) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Welker; 

A bill (S. 5151) granting a pension to Mary E. Hagerdorn 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5152) granting an increase of pension to John N. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 2 
es bill (S. 5153) granting an increase of pension to Hiram F. 

over; 

A bill (S. 5154) granting an increase of pension to Henry Wil- 
ton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5155) granting a pension to Charlotte M. Potterton 
{with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5156) granting a pension to Mary Kelly (with ac- 
companying papers); 

A bill (S. 5157) grantiug a pension to Louisa Leppla (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5158) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Straub (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5159) granting an increase of pension to Peter C. 
Danforth (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5160) granting a pension to Eliza A. Teters (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5161) granting an increase of pension to Isobel M. 
Evans (with accompanying papers) ; 1 

A bill (S. 5162) granting an increase of pension to Carthenia 
H. Moore (with accompanying papers) ; $ 

A bill (S. 5163) granting an increase of pension to Smith 
Culler (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5164) granting an increase of pension to Robert B. 
Patrick (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5165) granting an increase of pension to George F, 
Hood (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5166) granting an increase of pension to Stewart 
Orr (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5167) granting an increase of pension to Oliver P. 
Stumph (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 5168) for the relief of commissioned officers of the 
Army recommended for promotion; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5169) to accept from the Southern Oregon Co., a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of Oregon, a 
reconveyance of the iands granted to the State of Oregon by 
the act approved March 3, 1869, entitled “An act granting lands 
to the State of Oregon to aid in the construction of a military 
wagon road from the navigable waters of Coos Bay to Roseburg, 
in said Stute,“ commonly known as the Coos Bay wagon-road 
grant, to provide for the disposition of said lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5170) granting a pension to John S. Dornblaser; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


EXCLUSION OF ALIENS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the draft boards 
in our section of the country in the discharge of their duties 
found a great many individuals who had declared -their inten- 
tion to become citizens who, under the law that we passed suh- 
sequently, declared their intention to renounce their citizenship 
in order to avoid military service. Our draft boards, our 
chambers of commerce, and various other organizations have 
urged that such persons be deported from the country. In or- 
der to carry out that view, in which I very heartily concur, I 
introduce the bill which I send to the desk and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

The bill (S. 5139) to expel and exclude from the United States 
aliens who, to escape military service, have withdrawn their 
declaration of intention to become citizens, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee oa Immigration. 
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CABLE SERVICE. 


Mr. SPENCER submitted the following resolution S. Res. 
876), which was read, considered by unanimous consent. and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Pestmaster General be, and he is hereby; requested 
to inform the Senate, if not inconsistent with the public service, whether 
information can be prompuy askel for and received 7 cable, at the 
request of the immediate relatives of any officer or soldier in the over- 
seas service of the country, where no word has been received from such 
officers and soldiers for more than six weeks, as to whether such officer 
er soldier was, on November 11, 1918, dead or alive. 


ORDNANCE AND QUARTERMASTER’S SUPPLIES. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer the resolution which I seud to 
the desk providing for an investigation of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance and the Quartermaster General’s office by the Committee 
on Military Affairs. I ask that the resolution be read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 8 

The resolution (S. Res. 377) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs shall proceed at 
once to 8 the Bureau of Ordnance and of the Quartermaster 
General of the War Department with particular reference to the manner 
in which funds appropriated by Congress for ordnance and supplies have 
been expended by those offices during the present war with Germany ; 
and that said committee shall report to the Senate the number of 3-inch 
and other artillery shells, small-arms ammunition, rifles, automatic rifles, 
light and heavy machine guns, light and heavy field artillery, with the 
necessary carriages and other parts and appurtenances thereof, and the 
amount, kind, 8 cost, and disposition of food, clothing, and other 
necessary supplies and equipment procured by the said Ordnance Office 
and the office of the Quartermaster General, respectively, and supplied 
during the said war to the military forces of the United States in France, 
and what portion of the same were procured in the United States and 
what portion in France. 

Said committee is directed to further inquire and report to the Senate 
the cost at which sald guns, ammunition, supplies, food, clothing, and 
equipment, or other articles referred to above, was procured, whether 
or not the supply of the same was adequate or overabundant, and 
whether or not in each case the prices d for the same by the offi- 
cials of sald offices was reasonable and just; and said co ttee shall 
further inquire into the system and method of organization of said 
offices and the number of employers therein during the present war, the 
methods of selection and commissioning of officers and appointment of 
employees therein, the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the com- 

nsation paid to employees, the efficiency or inefficiency of the con- 
aluct of the business assigned to said offices, bureaus, and the various 
subdivisions, branches, and agencies thereof. 

Said committee is further directed to report to the Senate any failure 
to procure adequate supplies, ordnance, or equipment in the matters 
mentioned above and any misconduct or abuse in connection there- 
with, if any, and shall ascertain and report to the Senate the exact 
name and identity of the officer or employee of the United States re- 
sponsible therefor in sag degree; and in case there was any failure of 
procurement or supply in respect to the matters aforesaid said com- 
mittee shall report the cause of such failure and whether or not agents 
of the German Government were in any way responsible therefor. 

For the purposes of this resolution the said committee is authorized 
to draw, by its chairman, on the contingent fund of the Senate to pay 
all necessary expenses properly vou for by its chairman, to sub- 
pena witnesses and documents, to administer oaths, and to do all acts 
a things necessary to the carrying out of the purposes of this reso- 
ntion. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, as a reason for offering 
the resolution I submit, and ask to have printed in the Recorp, 
an article by a well-known newspaper correspondent of this 
city, Mr. P. H. Whaley. Among the statements made in that 
article is the following: 

The total shipment of 32-inch shells of all kinds sent from the United 
States to France during the ee perto we were in the war was onl 
abont 3, „ and 3 supply. under the intensive condi- 
“ons prevailing, would bardiy have met the requirements for a single 
month. 

I beg leave to say just a word in that connection. In the case 
of a great manufacturing nation, such as the United States, 
whose manufacturers, mechanics, and scientists are noted for 
their efficiency, it would seem to be impossible that by mere 
inefficiency, by mere mistakes, such a tremendous failure as is 
alleged here could have occurred. The same failure occurred 
in the production and shipment to France of airplanes; and 
the same sort of mistakes were made in regard to the supplies 
which came under the activities of the Quartermaster General 
of the Army. So the query necessarily arises as to whether or 
not this colossal failure of a great and wealthy nation to sup- 
ply its troops with essential ammunition, artillery, and ordnance 
was not caused intentionally, whether or not there were treason- 
able activities that were thwarting the efforts cf the War 
Department. As a part of the resolution, I have asked the 
Committee on Military Affairs to inquire into that phase of the 
question. 

I remark in passing that, in my judgment, if half a dozen or 
so of traitors and spies had been executed under the law 
applicable to criminals of that kind in the early stages of the 
war many lives of better men would have been saved. I ask 
leave to have printed in that connection a brief statement 
purporting to give an inventory of the kind and character of 


clothing and other equipment now on hand, procured by the 
Quartermaster General's office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


MUNITION OUTPUT SERIOUS FAILURE— NEGLECT TO SUPPLY ARMY OVER- 
SEAS WITH GUNS AND MUNITIONS SHARPLY CRITICIZED—HansorD 
Saves Day—Scrpcty or Ich SHELLS RENT DURING WHotn War 
Time Nor EXOUGH ror a MONTH. 


P. II. Whaley writes from Washington to the Chicago Tribune on the 
failure of the United States to furnish guns and munitions in sufficient 
quantities to our armies in France. He says: 

In October the Ordnance Department began to be seriously disturbed 
about its failure to supply the Army in France with guns and muni- 
tions. Not only were the cables bringing complaints and urgent de- 
mands, but returning officers had begun to talk rather boldly. 

Get-together plans were therefore discussed by Ordnance officers, 
many of whom were former civilians, and an effort was made to bring 
some sort of order out of the existing chaos. It was also to 
take some measures to anticipate a probable investigation by Co: 8. 

Under date of November 21 an Associated Press d tch came through 
from France which filled most American citizens with pride and satis- 
faction. Those who knew the truth and had reason to fear an investiga- 
tion did net know what to make of it. They Ald not know whether it 
was a first coat of whitewash or an indication of more trouble, 

The dispatch contained a message of thanks sent by Lieut. Gen. Lig- 
gett, in command of the First Army, to Gen. Harbord, in command of 
the supply service, as follows: 


LIGGETT PRAISES HARBORD. 


“The First Army of the American Expeditionary Forces desires to 
convey its full appreciation fer the great assistance afforded by the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the service of supply during its recent battles. 

»The battles of the Argonne and the Meuse were hard and continuous 
for nearly two months. During 8 you never falled us. Food, 
ammunition, clothing, medical attendance, and other supplies always 
were at hand. Our confidence in your efforts was well repaid. The 
First Army of the American Expeditionary Forces congratulates the 
service of supply on its share in the great American success. 

“Without your energy and push back of us our efforts would not 
have succeeded. You share with us the glory of our dceds.” 


INDEFATIGABLE EFFORTS NEEDED. 


The significance of that dispatch was probably not lost on Uen. Har- 
bord. He had, in truth, supplied the front-line troops with the artillery 
ammunition absolutely needed, but by what indefatigable efforts only he 
and the men associated with him and the commanding generals knew. 

It was altogether proper that Gen. Liggett, on behalf of the First 
Army, should have thaaked the supply service, because it was well 
known to Gen. Liggett that Gen. Harbord had been compelled to get 
ammunition from anywhere to compensate for that which he was ex- 
pecting, but not getting, from America. 

While the front-line ammunition that Gen. Liggett was se thankful 
for was flowing forward from the supply service, cables from that 
same service were also going forward to Washington urging that as 
French resources were being strained to the utmost America must de- 
liver munitions at once or the proper. volume of flow to the front could 
not be maintained. And there was no reserve. 

SUPPLY WOEFULLY SHORT. 

When it is known that the total shipment of 3-inch shelis of all 
kinds send from the United States to France during the whole period 
we were in the war was only about 3,000,000 and that this supply, 
under the intensive conditions prevalling, would hardly have met the 
requirements for a single month, some idea of the alarming conditions 
which Gen. Pershing faced may be gained. 

Tt will be said that we got by,” so what's the difference? 

Pass the credit to Gen. Harbord and the supply service, as Gen, 
Liggett did. They “made good“ when Washington fell down. Pass 
the credit to the French, who strained their resources to help out. 
But do not deceive the public by 3 it think that American am- 
munition was winning the momentous victories which led to the signing 
of the armistice. It was not true. It was humiliatingly untrue. 


RUSSIAN SHELLS NOT SHIPPED. : 


Yet all this time there were thousands, even millions, of fully loaded 
shells on this side of the water waiting to be shi Most of them, 
it is true, lacked some essential part Others which had been manu- 
factured for Russia were in perfect condition, but the ownership of 
them was in question. The use of them might have offended Lenine. 

All this time, too, the Ordnance Department of the Navy was work- 
ing under high speed. Perhaps it was because the Navy never made a 
specialty of efficiency experts and systems, 

Consider, for instance, the 20,000,000 or more small-caliber shel! 
orders which were placed in Canada. No deliveries were ever made. 
The Canadian manufacturers seemed to be in doubt as to whether they 
were to manufacture the shells complete or simply build them in 2 
and ship them to the United States to be finished. A great deat 0 
dependence was placed on these Canadian orders. 

COULD NOT PASS INSPECTION, 

A firm in Indiana bad a contract for some 10,000,000 smail parts. It 
was expected to be producing about 20,000 of these parts a day, begin- 
ning months ago. After some thousands had been finished it was dis- 
covered that they were made wrong. They did not pass inspection and 
ere woe. More delay followed until the faults could be cor- 
rected. 

This required days and even weeks. ate production was begun 
again, just before the end of the war. Meantime otherwise perfectly 
good shells were waiting for the aforesaid parts. 

There was a failure to coordinate. ‘The production program was dis- 
tributed among ea number of firms all over the — E Under a per- 
fect system of industrial bala pagar and peter shipments by rail- 
road assembly might have been accomplished without unreasonable 
delay. But as a matter of fact, in an onay world the success of the 
proram as outlined woald have been a miracle, It was foredoomed to 
allure. 

ALLIES KEPT ARMY SUPPLIED. 

It is true that arrangements had been made with England and France 
to keep our Army provided with artillery and artillery ammunition for 
a certain period, Cargo space was required for things more vitat at the 
moment n heavy artillery, 
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But both France and England had taxed their resources severely to 
supply ammunition for their own armies, France, in particular, had 
changed even her shipyards into munition factories. England was put- 
ting her young women into the loading plants. A year ago it was un- 
derstood that America would soon be sending ammunition in quantities, 
possibly even supplementing the supplies of the allies. 

Twenty months after the opening of the war England was produci 
shrapnel shells in vast quantities, millions a month. The complaint o 
Lord Northcliffe was not as to the quantity of production, but as to the 
policy which insisted on shrapnel instead of high-explosive shells. 


PLANS CALLED FOR PRODUCTION. 


The United States 18 months after entering the war, although dozens 
of factories-had been making munitions for the allies during the 1 905 
ceding years, was actually delivering virtually no ammunition at all at 
the front. It is almost inconceivable. If the plans had not called for 
any production it would have been a different matter. But they did 
call for production. They called for deliveries which should have been 
made months ago. There was simply a collapse. 

The chameleon had nothing on the Ordnance Department. It had a 
positive genius for changing its designs. No sooner would a big plant 
get its equipment and tools together and begin quantity production than 
orders would come from Washington to hold up operations. In a day 
or two some officer would arrive with new drawings. 


WORK WAS EXPENSIVE. 


The workmen would sit in the yard and wait until the tools and ma- 
shinee Sovia be changed. It was expensive work, but the Government 
pak! the bills. 

Indeed, the changing of plans was carried on to such an cxtent that 
some factories actually spent more time readjusting thelr machinery 
than they employed in production. Others simply threw up thelr hands 
and their contracts. 

“ome firms that had promised complete deliveries by June were hardly 
81 deliveries in September, although they were manufacturing 
vital parts. 

O-dnance production has become a sort of picture-puzzle game, which 
must have been amazingly interesting to some of the experts, but which 
daily became more and more of a threat to American lives and American 
success in battle. 

When it became apparent that the facts were likely to become known 
the lid was clamped down closer than ever. The censorship at least was 
in working order. But with the signing of the armistice it became clear 
that the facts would eventually get out. 


PLANNED DEFENSE IN ADVANCE. 


There Is evidence to show that it was hoped by carefully prepared 
publications to build up a defense in advance, and thus belittle the final 
yxposure. The publication of these articles will prevent that. Also there 
are men in the apito who are acquainted with the startling conditions 
whirl Have existed, and they will resist any attempt at whitewashing. 

am not worried now,” Secretary of War Baker said, “about any 
poxsilility that may have existed zegening a shortage of shells.” 

“The whole ordnance program,” he added, was in propras of devel- 
opment and had not reached the peak of delivery. It was rapidly 
r making marked Improvement, in dellvery and transportation 
every week.” 


WAL DEPARTMENT'S RESERVE SUPPLIES ON HAND IN UNITED STATES AND 
FRANC 


The War Department has these reserve stocks of supplies here and in 
France, it became known to-day: 


Cotton coats. on no ete ee „% 5, 039, 907 
Donini g rr... eerie 5, 410, 518 
Wool coats „282. 5 
CCC ES FLUE S Se A SESE 2, 449, 018 
Muckinaws 19. 
ere TTT 4, 167, 841 
SUE eS RES Pe Se 2, 170, 2 
AE EAA TARR PNT ⁵— .... 9, 742, 824 
Denim trousers 5, 212, 708 
Cotton trousers and breeches 2 8, 879, 393 
Wool trousers and breeches 2 8, 581, 829 
Summer dra wers 24, 285, 815 
Winter \@rawert— —. —. A a 21, 050, 798 
Summer. undershirts 27, 075, 892 
Winter undershirts 17, 437, 280 
RULES: HID POC . 1, 271, 185 
Rubber knee boots 859, 211 
Canvas legvings co oe nnee eee T, 268, 419 
Arctic oversboss . oe 1,510, 
Woolen and spiral puttees 8, 586, 830 
Russet marching shoes 3, 548, 660 
Welt field shoes 8, 314, 783 
Metallic fastened field sh 4,018, 636 
Heavy wool stockings. 25, 042, 752 
Light wool stockings 21, 070, 492 
3, 718, 678 
= 3. 120. 946 
Canton Kannel gloves. 1, 599, 527 
Heavy leather gloves 3, 084, 565 
Jersey knit gloves, pairs 5, 968, 015 
S RAR | De ene SE eer ere an peta 6, 415, 846 
Leather mittens, pzs — —ä—ö: B . —— — 3, 733, 779 
Canton flannel mittens, pairs 2. 125, 907 
Water stern bageo-- 38. 
G DAIN nee aad ae 4,315, 307 
„„ E See SE EET 4,180, 861 
Commercial blankets 1, 035, 822 
Three-pound blankets 1, 413, 492 
Two-peund blankets 2, 963, 287 
rr 38, 442 
e eee ene! 20, 134 


Bhelter-tent. halten 2 

t ee ae ene 
Stocks of materials for clothing and equipage as of November 1, con- 

sisting of stock on hand, in transit to depots, and in the hands of con- 

tractors follow : 

Dan, a a 


12, $04, 
PRP T SS ay wen Be Se Pe ee ea ee a 35.971 


19, 295, S71 
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Duck for shelter tents, yards- 4, 081, 894 


Duck for paulins, yards 2. 625, 839 
16 and 20 ounce melton, yards. 10, 688, 130 


30 and 32 ounce melton, yards 
Flannel for shirts, yard — 


INDEPENDENCE OF ARMENIA. 


Mr. LODGE. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, 
which, with the accompanying paper, I ask may be referred to- 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

f The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
on. 


The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 378), as follows: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate, Armenia, inciuding the 
six vilayets of Turkish Armenia and Cilicia, Russian Armenia, and the 
northern part of the Province of Azerbaijan, Persian Armenia, should 
be independent, and that it is the hope of the Senate that the peace 
conference will make arrangements for helping Armenia to establish an 
independent republic. 

It is also the opinion of the Senate that provision shoyld be made for 
the Syrians and other Christian populations of Asia Minor, and that 
those portions of Asia Minor where the Greeks are predominant should 
be placed under the control of the Government of Greece. 


INDEPENDENCE OF COUNTRIES ON THE BALTIC COAST. 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 379), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate, Lithuania should be 
separated from Russia and given independence, and that the same right 
should be extended to the Letts and to Esthonia, All these people. 
should have ee and independence and their possessions on the Baltic 
coast make their independence a condition of great importance for the 
future freedom and peace of the world. 


INDIAN GRAZING LANDS IN UTAH, 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 381), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs: 
Whereas in the counties of Duchesne and Uinta, in the State of Utah. 

there is a large body of Indians lands known as Indian grazing lands, 

which has not been allotted in severalty to the Indians of the Ute 

5 N lands adjoin the Ashley National Forest in the State of 

tah ; an 
Whereas said lands are valuable for grazing purposes and contain areas 
which are also specially adapted to agricultural use and occupation; 


8, 242, 982 
9, 192, 272 


and i 

Whereas said lands are not being utilized for any beneficial purpose 
and are excluded from the use of the white settlers in said counties; 
and 

Whereas the said Indians for whose use said lands have ostensibly been 
set 5 1 15 are unable to occupy or make any economic or beneticial 
use of the same; an i 

Whereas said Indians for whose use said lands have been segregated 
and set apart are not making an economic or adequate use of said 
lands, and will not in the future be able to make an economic or 
adequate use of said lands: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to report to the Senate the present status of the so-called Indian 
grazing lands in Duchesne and Uinta Counties, Utah, and what means 
may be taken to extinguish the Indian title to sald lands and open the 
same to use, settlement, and Lc aan gem gon, and whether it is convenient 
and advantageous to add said lands, or any part thereof, to the Uinta 
National Forest. ; 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, my colleague, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THoxras], in New York City, delivered an 
address to the National Association of Life Insurance Societies, 
on the 5th of December last, which was very learned, and which 
I think is a great contribution to those who are studying the 
problems which will arise after the war. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

The address referred to is as follows: 

An ADDRESS DELIVERED Br SENATOR THOMAS DECEMBER 5, 1918, ro 
THS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRESIDENTS OF LiFe INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES AT New Tonk CITY. 

“The swift and dramatic close of the great war is justly cele- 
brated as the mightiest military achievement of the centuries. 
Peace has come to the afflicted nations with a suddenness they 
never dreamed of. We rejoice that the great conflict has ended 
with victory and that our appalling sacrifice of blood and 
treasure was not made in valn. 

“ Our triumph is over Imperial Germany and all that she ar- 
rogantly typified. Her conquest makes the world safe for 
democracy. A greater task now confronts us. We must make 
democracy safe for the world. This task has long been obvious, 
but it was visioned upon the horizon of a remote future. The 
mighty force of recent events has thrust it in our very faces. 
We shall have prevailed with the struggle for self-government 
only when we shall have thoroughly performed this added duty. 

“We expected that ample time would be given to prepare 
for the larger task: But the unexpected happened. Germany 
broke with her first great disaster. What seemed a mighty 
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engine of military power, strong beyond imagination, lacked 
the cohesive force of a lofty national morale, and crumbled into 
dust before the battle shock of a unified alliance. 

We were not prepared for war with Germany, but we over- 
came her. We are not prepared for the new contest, but we 
shall conquer again. Democracy’s last external peril disap- 
peared with the despotism of the Kaiser. Her remaining ones 
are internal. They inhere in her theories of government and 
thrive by her toleration. They ran riot in her dominions before 
the war. They raised their sinister heads during its prosecu- 
tion. They are now before us and around us. America, the 
greatest of democracies, must safeguard its fundamental prin- 
eiples. Her Statue of Liberty enlightening the world is more 
than symbolic. It is actual. It typifies the America of the 
twentieth century. 

“What is democracy? The term can not be defined with 
exactness. It can best be comprehended by the process of 
elimination, by asserting what it is not. Democracy is not 
militarism nor anarchy. It is not socialism nor lawlessness. It 
does not confer absolute freedom, for that is inconsistent with 
equality of right. It does not require a republic; for the 
development of its principles are strangers to many of them, 
while its blessings are enjoyed by the subjects of many 
monarchies. 

“ Democracy is synonymous with ordered liberty, which re- 
spects and safeguards the rights of all. Its congenial struc- 
ture is republican, and Elihu Root has finally said that repub- 
lican government is organized self-control. Henry Ward 
Beecher declared the real democratic idea to be not that every 
man should be on a level with every other, but that everyone 
shall have liberty without hindrance to be what God made him. 
Any condition interfering with this conception is an unhealthy 
one. It may be deemed essential to class interest, but it is not 
democratic. 

“T can not in the limited time at my disposal present more 
than a bare outline of some of the actual and potential prob- 
lems surrounding and confronting the United States, upon whose 
solution its welfare and integrity largely depend. Some_of these 
are of prewar birth, some forged in the red furnace of war. 

“Democracy finds its natural expansion in social, economie, 
and political development. From the friction thus engendered 
come the ills which threaten its integrity. ‘These lines of de- 
velopment must now pass through a period of readjustment 
before they again become normal. It is in this interval that we 
should ascertain our condition and set our national house in 
order, that other nations may guide their future by the lamp of 
our experience. 

“Perhaps the most insidious danger to republican institu- 
tions is the indifference of the citizen to his publie duties. The 
beneficiaries of free government become indulgent and comfort- 
able; their responsibilities grow irksome and annoying. Their 
vigilance relaxes in their struggle for material things. Their 
time is absorbed in the pursuit of gain. The diversion of their 
energies from the needs of government is the opportunity of 
privilege, and privilege undermines democracy. The ills of the 
body politic will continue until the people awake to a full sense 
of civic obligation and realize that theirs is the business of gov- 
ernment. To bring about this condition is a fundamental factor 
in the public equation, 

“The war leaves us the legacy of a stupendous debt. It will 
reach, if it does not exceed, $35,000,000,000, or twice as much as 
the combined debt of the allied nations, including Russia, when 
the war began. The annual interest upon this stupendous sum 
will be $1,400,000,000, nearly twice the net total of the Nation’s 
annual prewar expenditure. This means a vastly increased rate 
and radius of taxation. The people must bear the burden, for 
Germany can not make indemnity. They will bear it willingly 
if economy in public administration and the application of 
every dollar to the public needs shall become the policy of the 
Government. They will not and should not be content if the 
gross extravagances of the past continue. In 1910 Senator 
Aldrich declared that ordinary efficiency in public administra- 
tion would annually save the people $300,000.000. It would 
now save twice that sum. If the taxpayers of America will 
unite in demanding a radical revision of our public service, a 
consolidation of duplicating bureaus, and the institution of the 
budget system in appropriations, it will be done. If they will 
also rigidly supervise public expenditures, taxation can be 
largely reduced. If they fail to do this, our appropriations will 
keep increasing, for every demand made upon the Treasury is 
complied with when political or organized force is behind it, and 
everything in these days is organized except the man who pays 
the taxes. Moreover, the huge debts of the nations, however 
Well their revenues are managed and applied, will always be a 
fruitful source of disaffection. To those possessing none of it, 


yet paying taxes to meet its fixed requirements, the impulse 


repudiation may ripen into an insistent clamor. Once 
begun, it may spread like the virus of influenza, from nation 
to nation and from public to private obligations. Nothing could 
be more disastrous to a people than the success of such a move- 
ment, which will inevitably arise, whatever our policy. It is 
certain to materialize if in our financial administration we do 
not at all times apply sound principles to taxation and exercise 
a wise and frugal economy in expenditures. Nothing is more 
difficult in a republic than this if public interest is lax or 
nonexistent. 

“ Readjustments toward normal conditions must inevitably. 
react on war prices and wages. The first will not be disturbing, 
the last may prove alarmingly so. Lowering of salaries and 
wages, though absolutely essential to a falling market, is always 
opposed by the wage earner and frequently to the extremes of 
violence. The higher these have risen the more bitter the oppo- 
sition to their diminution becomes. This inevitable situation 
should be promptly recognized and every effort made to prepare 
against it. Labor should be urged to acquaint itself with the 
economic laws which compel the change and with its compensa- 
tion in lowered cost of living. And the change should come as 
gradually and as universally as possible. These precautions 
may be taken without difficulty, with little trouble and with less 
expense. Their importance is self-evident. The most preju- 
diced and sometimes the most ignorant of men will listen to the 
persuasive influence of sympathetic discussion if interposed 
before their resentment becomes inflamed by a sense of injustice. 

Our immigration laws have been largely molded by politi- 
cal and economic considerations. The same is true of those 
relating to naturalization. Much of our immigration has rep- 
resented the best of Europe. These have been of inestimable 
value to the country. They have cast their lot in America for 
all time, sharing our burdens and responsibilities and aiding in 
the great task of building a new nation upon a virgin continent. 

“But the demand for labor and the need for ballots have 
flooded ot shores with a mass of humanity apparently unas- 
similable. Politics bars only the Asiatic from our ports. Others 
are herded by trans-Atlantic steamship lines and delivered to 
our clamoring industries, which exploit their labor and neglect 
their souls, Their moral, material, and educational welfare re- 
ceive scant consideration. They find no companionship beyond 
their own ranks, form themselves into racial groups, adhere to 
their national customs and language, learn nothing of American 
life or policies. They are as strangers within our gates, de- 
spised of employers and the public, doomed to the exactions of 
toil without lot or part in the land of their adoption. They 
measure our institutions, if they think of them at all, by the 
limited range of their unhappy experiences. Their conceptions 
of freedom and of citizenship can not be higher than their con- 
tact with the boss and the paymaster. They may at times in- 
spire our curiosity or excite our distrust, but our sympathy and 
comradeship not at all. They attract the notice of political 
machines which encourage their naturalization to obtain their 
votes. This stamps the right to cast them as an asset of money 
value, They supply a rich and inviting soil for every social and 
economic fungus growth which hatred or ignorance may seek to 
8 Their colonies have become national plague spots, 

reeding places for all the ugly disorders of the century. They 
are dupes of the designing and the criminal, enemies of the estab- 
lished order ripening for revolt or revolution. They perceive 
all too easily the inequalities of society, the chasm between the 
very rich and the very poor, the power of combined wealth 
and the helplessness of the laws. Envy, hatred, neglect, the 
disdain of the community, and a blind sense of injustice, com- 
bine to inflame their animosities and expose their passions to 
suggestions of the torch and the sword as the sole arbiters: of 
social and economic injustice. 5 

“The disruption of the central powers, followed by the estab- 
lishment of popular government for their liberated peoples, will 
doubtless remove all restrictions upon their continued emigra- 
tion. The burden of debt, coupled with unsettled economic con- 
ditions, will encourage the western movement of their popula- 
tion. The added stimulus of the great steamship companies, 
eager for their old steerage traffic, may rapidly reestablish the 
high tide of antewar immigration. If it is to be checked, the 
dam must be erected on this side of the Atlantic, and no time 
should be lost in its construction. 

“What are the dimensions of this evil? We are informed by 
the last census that our foreign-born population numbered 
13,000,000 in 1910, or nearly one-eighth of the whole. Of these 
6,000,000 were males of the voting age. The number attending 
English schools was very small. Most of them are packed in 
the crowded centers of our population. In this mighty city of 
prodigious contrasts are vast numbers of them. Every na- 
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ticuality is represented, and their illiteracy is appalling. It 
has Halian colonies, Yiddish colonies, Russian colonies, Aus- 
trian colonies, Greek colonies. Your East Side is a vast mosaic 
of races, clannish, clinging to their native speech, strangers to 
vur language, Jealous of their own customs and disdaining ours. 
From Tweaty-third Street south and First Avenue east there is 
nothing Americar. In that densely peopled region the English 
language is as lonely as the late Kaiser in Holland. Similar 
conditions may be found in Chicago, in Philadelphia, in Pitts- 
burgh, in San Francisco, in nearly all the great cities. Save 
the struggle for existence these people have nothing in common 
with the native American. 

“Your city typifies the general situation. 
germs of every social and political disorder. Part of its press 
are constant and competent sowers of sedition. Among these 
people class distinctions are magnified, and discontent and law- 
lessness encouraged. From such congenial soil was bred the 
Black Hand and the I. W. W., consecrated by their founders to 
pillage and murder. The red flag of anarchy is their symbol 
and war against the social order their shibboleth. “A powder 
magazine unguarded, exposed to perils of accident or design, 
is not more dangerous to the community. 

“Into the face of this sinister menace wealth flaunts the 
orgivs of the great white way. It thus supplies the East Side 
with text and justification. A population, sullen with the dis- 
content of poverty, confronted with the vulgar and ostentatious 
display of lavish extravagance, will not always remain 
quiescent. When the extremes of the Nation’s social life jostle 
each other too harshly an explosion is inevitable. Such con- 
ditions can not endure. No government can be secure when the 
lives and tendencies of its people are essentially wrong. 

“Bolshevism has given the world a hideous illustration of 
the fundamental truth that when liberty is divorced from law 
justice disappears. The freedom of unrestrained license is the 
only freedom of the mob. Under the sway of that many-headed 
despot crime holds high carnival. Robbery, rape, and murder 
are daily pastimes. The only authority is that of the strong- 
est, and community life is transformed from a protection to a 
menace. It is to this chaos that international socialism would 
lead the world. Russian anarchy is popularly ascribed to the 
oppressions of the Romanoff dynasty, whose downfall shattered 
the foundation of the Empire. That is largely true. Yet it is a 
sinister fact that, excepting Lenine, nearly all the leaders of 
Russian bolshevism graduated from the swarming centers of 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. Trotsky, Volodarsky, 
Vritzky, Martoff are some of them. Their bloody program was 
formulated here, and here they proposed to test it when oppor- 
tunity beckoned, and Russia became their victim. From that 
continental slaughterhouse they salute their accessories in Amer- 
ica and urge them to the commission of similar atrocities. 

“ The assimilation of races, so essential to a national unity, can 
not be effected under conditions now prevailing. While they 
continue our citizenship must be heterogeneous and discordant. 
A polyglot people, without geographical separation, with con- 
flicting aims and ideals, united, yet socially, morally, and econom- 
ically antagonistic, can not endure in a republic. Racial classi- 
fication is the precursor of racial animosities, and racial animos- 
ities imperil the national safety. 

“ But our trend toward class distinctions is not wholly ethno- 
logical. It proceeds as well along other lines and finds expres- 
sion in trades, in agriculture, in legislation. Our Federal laws 
bristle with clauses recognizing and favoring them. In matters 
of penalty, revenue, trusts, transportation, and appropriation 
we frequently exclude foreigners, workmen, Government em- 
ployees, fraternal organizations, and some others from punitive 
and burdensome enactments. We also extend them privileges 
not conferred upon others less potential in numbers or influence. 
The equal protection of the laws will, if this practice be not 
abandoned soon, be honored more in the breach than the observ- 
ance. 

“The laws are potent for the protection and welfare of the 
citizen only as they are uniform in their application, just in 
their mandates, and respected by the people. Laxity in their 
enforcement and indifference to their requirements have long 
been a conspicuous and sinister feature of our national life. 
This is particularly true of the criminal law. The disparity 
between homicides and convictions will serve to illustrate the 
assertion. Their proportions are as 30 to 1, and those due 
to labor controversies seldom reach the stage of a formal in- 
dictment. The expense of modern litigation, crowded dockets, 
and the law's delays may be largely responsible for the low level 
of public respect for statutes and constitutions; but whatever 
the cause the evil is a serious one. The public safety depends 
upon the public order; the public order rests upon the sanction 
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and the mandate of the law; and the law is made contemptible 
whenever its protection is denied to the meanest citizen. 

“To this condition we must plead guilty, for it is a melan- 
choly fact that the citizen frequently is denied the equa! pro- 
tection of the laws, either by exposure without redress to acts 
of violence or through the tedious and expensive processes of 
legal machinery. Both mean a denial of justice, and Burke 
said that a government not founded on justice labored under the 
imputation of being no government at all. 

“During the past four years Germany has met our protest 
against her many successive barbarities with the retort that 
lynchings and burnings in the South and promiscuous murder 
in our labor disputes were quite as shocking exhibitions of 
American methods in time of peace as her own atrocities in 
time of war. And we must concede in deep humiliation that 
in such things the two peoples occupy the same low level. This 
condition justified the President’s protest to his fellow country- 
men of last August: 

“That every American who takes part in the action of a mob or gives 
it any sort of countenance is no true son of this great democracy, but its 
betrayer, and does more to discredit her by that single disloyalty to her 
standards of law and of right than the words of her statesmen or 
the sacrifices of her heroic boys in the trenches can do to make suffer- 
Ing peoples believe her to be their savior. * * II can never accept 
any man as a champion of liberty either for ourselves or for the world 
who does not reverence and obey the Jaws of our own beloved land, 


whose laws we have ourselves made. He has adopted the standards of 
the enemies of his country, whom he affects to despise. 


“Recent events show that the President’s lofty rebuke has 
not been wholly effective, for in some communities mob murders 
have not ceased. Did they accomplish the end which is said to 
justify them, they would still be horrible. But the only effect 
is to prompt their repetition. And they are a hideous reproach 
upon Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

“Tf our organie act means anything, every citizen is free to 
work according to his own desire. He should be subject only 
to the limitations of the law. To interfere with this right or 
permit others to do so with impunity is to undermine the 
foundations of our political structure. A law which does not 
throw the shield of its protection around him is worse than 
useless. It is a wanton delusion. On the other hand, ample 
punishment for the commission of crimes is provided and safe- 
guards as well for the shielding of the innocent. All that is 
needed is their vigorous enforcement. If they are not applied, 
the fault is with the community much more than with the 
criminal. Let no man, therefore, justify his contempt for the 
law by pleading its nonenforcement. For that he is in part 
responsible. 

“With all due allowance for considerations peculiarly appli- 
cable to the negro, he is entitled to the guardianship of the 
white man. His career has been a bitter one. He has been 
sinned against far more than sinning. He did not intrude him- 
self upon us. He was brought here as a prisoner and slave. 
He earned his freedom 50 years ago by his devotion to his 
master’s family in the dark period of our Civil War. He has 
since struggled upward against fearful odds. The great war 
gave him the opportunity to prove his devotion to his country, 
and well has he improved it. He has proved his loyalty to the 
flag under whose folds he has not always found protection, 
His blood, with ours, has consecrated the vast French battle 
ground from Chateau-Thierry to Sedan, and the armistice found 
him in the very vanguard of the western front. Surely such a 
record inspires our admiration, as it should command our 
gratitude. Who will deny that the negro has earned his right 
to the equal protection of his country’s laws? 

“Ours is a land of waste, and waste is the enemy of thrift. 
Some one has said that with our resources the French would 
have saved enough since the century began to pay her own and 
Britain’s war expenses. The war has brought us the wisdom 
and the simplicity of thrift. We should make it a national 


virtue. It is the best cure for discontent, and grows with its 
practice. A thrifty man need make no search for something 


to relieve his needs. He has it. It is a fact of the highest 
significance that modern socialism discourages thrift. It is 
the foe of disorder; a virtue that becomes hostage to fortune. 
Hunger is stranger to it, and hunger never breeds reforms. 
Hunger breeds riot and bloodshed. The supernal wisdom of 
Jesus is clearly revealed to man in the Lord’s Prayer, whose 
first supplication is, ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ 

In America hunger is a social crime. Out of our abundance 
we can feed other continents. The fault lies in distribution. 
Feod decays for lack of consumption in one section, while people 
starve for want of it in another. If private control of trans- 
portation can not solve the vital problem of its distribution 
public control must. If our railroads are inadequate, we must 
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construct more. If rates are prohibitive they must be lowered. 
Democracy requires food, and part of her mission is to secure it. 

“Corporate misinanagement and consolidations, huge issues 
of fictitious capital, corners in feodstuffs, manipulation of stock 
markets, fortunes realized overnight through financial jugglery, 
preponderant control of money and credits disfigured the com- 
mercial history of the two decades preceding our declaration 
of war, They constitute a sordid and humiliating chapter of 
greed and financial profligacy, and amply justify the wave af 
public disapproval, culminating in political revolt and codes ot 
rrimitive legislation. Congressional and bureau investigations 
have disclosed sorry spectacles of mismanagement and ef trusts 
betrayed by men of great wealth and commanding influence for 
their personal and financial aggrandizement. Public confidence 
in the integrity and patriotism of their class has been seriously 
impaired. 

“These practices can net be too seriously criticized. They 
have inspired as they have justified every extreme of agitation. 
They have been condemned alike by radical and conservative. 
It is not too much to say that they have done more to inflame 
public sentiment, breed anarchy, and stir up socialist propaganda 
thar. any single influence of the century. It is the anarchy of 
erpital. It is bolshevism in high life. Such operations can not 
be resumed if we hope to preserve free government in America. 
Otherwise than in the fortunate development of mines, great 
wealth may be suddenly acquired only through sinuous and 
criminal manipulation. Its frequent occurrence demoralizes the 
people. It begets discontent and compels imitation. The effort 
to get rich quick becomes infectious. Men look with disdain 
upon the slow but legitimate processes of accumulation and 
crift from plodding industry to the stock ticker and the ex- 
changes. And as the vast majority of the seekers for sudden 

wealth are predoomed to failure they will sooner or later join 
the ever-increasing army of the discontented and reproach the 
social order for their misfortunes. 

“The well-to-do element of the country is its most influential 
class. It occupies the great demain of leadership and construc- 
tive development. It can ill afford to weaken the social and 
economic structure. It can not commit er countenance methods 
which breed discontent and unsettie confidence. It is the ex- 
ponent, the guardian, and the director of material and financial 
integrity. Its position in the whole demain of the national 
activities is commanding. What it does or abstains from doing 
is therefore of great concern to the public and ef prime im- 
portance to itself. When confidence in its honest or public spirit 
is impaired or overthrown the hour of upheaval will come. I 
therefore afirm that the suppression of the financial malversa- 
tions so prevalent during the past quarter century is an in- 
sistent and overshadewing duty. Bolshevism and its kindred 
evils are their legitimate offspring. They supply the soap-box 
orator with his best ammunition and silence the protests of 
these who would eliminate him. You have purged life insur- 
ance of its financial sins, The bankers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and masters of traffic must profit by your example if 
indeed they have not already done so. 

“Finally, the chasm between labor and capital must be 
spanned, This can not be done by force, by class resentments, 
nor by recrimination. It is a most serious problem, as it was 
before the war. Each of these great forces must understand 
the other's viewpoint. Both must realize that they are comple- 
ments and coworkers of progress. Without the one the other 
is moribund. Neither can be discarded from the economies 
of trade and industry. Cooperation between them is indis- 
pensable to the public and private well-being. They must be- 
come partners in the largest sense, each exercising its legiti- 
mate functions for a common purpose. To assert this is a 
simple performance; to bring it about is a task for Titans. 
But it must be done. 

“ I have sketched in outline some of the difficulties with which 
the return of peace confronts us. The perspective is somber but 
not at all discouraging. Every generation has its tasks, and if 


ours is unduly burdensome its performance will place posterity | 
under a larger obligation. Let us, therefore, one and all, clear | 


the situation and strive to make our beloved country all that its 
ideals require. We must institute and enforce a rigid economy 
in public administration. We must unify our citizenship. We 
must have a common language with which all men and women 
must be made familiar. We must bring our institutions and 
traditions home to the understanding of everyone. We must ex- 
tend the hand of sympathy and encouragement to every alien 
in the land, give him a stake in the country’s affairs, and imbue 
him with the spirit ef America. We must discourage the com- 
munity life of the foreigner by teaching him the need for assimi- 
lation. We must require him to become naturalized within a 
fixed time after his arrival or return whence he came. We must 


make him learn the English tongue and become reasonably fa- 
miliar with the requirements of citizenship as a candidate of 
naturalization. The splendid type of soldier which these people 
have contributed to the war is a happy augury of what their 
development will be when our citizenship realizes and performs 
its full duty toward them. We must suppress all associations 
devoted to the commission of crime and the advocacy of disorder, 
We must radicaily change our immigration laws. We must 
hare no ensign but the Stars and Stripes. We can have no com- 
panionship with the red flag of anarchy and revolution. We 
must assert and enforce the equal protecton of the laws, do 
away with the mob, and gibbet the lyncher. We must teach the 
great truth that organized and ordered society is essential to 
man’s existence and that protection of life and property is the 
basis of all governments worthy of the name. We must demon- 
strate that the strict observance of law is necessary alike to the 
happiness of nations and the security of communities. We must 
make treason odious. We must hermonize the discordant fac- 
tions of industry and commerce. We must, if need be, forget 
party ties in the stress of tremendous obligation. We may each 
and all, faithful to our traditions and reverencing our ideals, 
struggle as Democrats and Republicans for the supremacy of our 
convictions, but we must remember that we are, above all, 
Americans, whose first and final duty is to perpetuate the wel- 
fare and shape the destiny ef the great Republic. The ark of 
democracy’s covenant was committed to Anglo-Saxon keeping 
long ago. Our fathers have proven worthy of the trust; we, 
too, must keep the faith. Henceforth the United States shall 
be a great training ground for the growth and development of a 
stalwart and genuine democracy.” 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. SIMMONS, I ask unanimons consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H. R. 12863, commonly known . 
as the revenue bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance with amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimeus consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be taken 
up for the se of g of committee amendments first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not object, pro- 
vided it be understood that amendments that are objected to 
may go over for the present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That has always been the practice. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suppose it has been the practice; but 
I should like to have it understood by unanimous consent, since 
we are taking up the bill without reading. 

Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for some time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenxprtck in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 4637) for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me just a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The unfinished business is here on a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the substitute I proposed 
was adopted. I realize the importance, I think, of that bill and the 


| much greater importance of the revenue bill, and as far as I 


am personally concerned I have not any desire to interfere with 
the revenue bill. I think it ought to have first place. At the 
same time I should like to have the motion to reconsider dis- 
posed of, but I am not willing that it shall be disposed of when 
there is less than a quorum here, and I dọ not want to have it 
disposed of at any time when I may not be here, because I shall 
have something to say upon the subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 12863, commonly known as the 
revenue bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (II. R. 
12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina will proceed. 


1918. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utali sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Secretary calied the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Jones, Wash. Overman Smoot 
Bankhead Kellogg Page Spencer 
Borah Kendrick Penrose Sterling 
Calder Kenyon Poindexter Sutherland 
Chamberiain King Pollock Swanson 
Culberson Kirb Pomerene Thomas 
Curtis la Follette Ransdell ‘Thompson 
Fletcher Lenroot ‘Trammell 
France Lod Robinson Underwood 
Gay Mc ber Saulsbury Vardaman 
Gronna McKellar Shafroth Walsh 
Hardi Martin, Vu. 8 Warren 
Hardwick Mulkey Simmons Weeks 
Henderson Nelson Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Johnson, Cal. New Smith, 

Johnson. S. Dak, Norris Smith, Mich. 

Jones, N. Mex ugent Smith, S. C. 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] on account of illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day, 8 

I should also like to announce that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is detained from the Senate by illness. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. y 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The senior Senator from West Virginia 
IMr. Gorr] is absent owing to illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to state that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Brcxuam] is necessarily detained on official 
business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, SHIELDS] on 
account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Sixty-five Senators have au- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina will proceed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Before the Senator from North Carolina 

with his remarks, if I do not interrupt him too much, 
I should like to ask him what steps he has taken to have more 
copies of the bill printed, as well as the report of the commit- 
tee? Besides, men all over the country want copies of the bill, 
and the supply is practically exhausted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that owing to the 
great size of the bill, comprising 278 pages, by Senate resolution 
we have been unable up to this time to get more than about 
5,000 copies printed. I was contemplating introducing another 
Senate resolution for the printing of 5,000 more copies. If the 
Senator desires he may introduce such a resolution. 

Mr, PENROSE. 1 am not particular about that, if the Sen- 
ator wants me to do so. I should like to have included also 
copies of the report of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can be done in a separate resolution, 

Mr. SIMMONS. We will prepare such a resolution. 

Mr. PENROSE. At the request of the chairman of the com- 
mittee I will offer such a resolution, and I hope the Senator will 
offer a similar resolution for the printing of the report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I send the resolution to the desk and ask 
for its adoption. 

The resolution (S. Res. 380) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 5,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 310, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session, entitled “ Reve- 
nue bill of 1918,” for the use of the Senate Committee on ce, 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina if he will not prepare a concurrent resolu- 
tion for the printing of 15,000 copies of the bill with the report? 
The demand from the House, * am told, is such that it has ex- 
hausted the 5,000 copies which have already been printed, with 
the Senate receiving only a very fev- copies of that rumber. I 
am informed that there is already a demand for about 10.000 
copies of the report. That can not be supplied by a simple Sen- 
ate resolution. I ask the Senator if he will not prepare a con- 
current resolution providing that 15,000 additional copies shall 
be printed with the reports that have been made upon the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would suggest, as the chairman of the 
committee is overwhelmed, as we all know, with his task, that 
the Senator from Utah prepare the resolution and relieve the 
chairman to that extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be very glad to prepare it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say that I conferred with Senators 
this morning about the preparation and introduction of a con- 
current resolution for that purpose. If the Senator from Utah 
will be kind enough to prepare it and introduce it, I will agree 
to it. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will do so in a very little while. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to suggest in this connection 
that we ought to have 25,000 copies provided by the resolution 
the Senator from Utah is going to introduce. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
correct. The demand for copies of the bill is very heavy. 

Mr. PENROSE. Every cashier of every bank in the country 
and every business man has to have a copy of the biill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I suggested 15,000 copies was 
because we have already ordered by the Senate 10,000 copies, 
and that would make 25,000 copies. I base my statement for 
that number upon the fact that we had 25,000 copies of the 
bill of 1917 printed and they were not all distributed, and I 
thought perhaps 25,000 copies would be sufficient. 

Mr. PENROSE. The taxes were very much lighter in the 
act of 1917. These taxes, in some cases satisfactory, are stag- 
gering, and the bill will be read much more carefully than any 
preceding act of Congress on internal-revenue legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will make the number in the resolution, 
then, 25,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. As has been suggested by one of my col- 
leagues near me, the taxpayer will probably wear out two or 
three copies before he understands it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill whether provision has been made for printing the 
views of the, minority with the rest of the report? 

Mr. SMOOT. I intend in the joint resolution to provide that 
the report of the majority, with the views of the minority, to- 
gether with other views which may be offered, shall be printed 
in connection with the report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understood that the resolution which 
was agreed to provided for the printing of 10,000 copies of the 
report, together with 10,000 extra copies, and I want te know 
whether the report as it will be printed under that resolution 
will contain the views of the minority. 

Mr. SMOOT., I was only speaking of the resolution I in- 
tend to offer. It will provide for the printing of 25,000 copies 
of the bill and also for printing the same number of copies of 
each of the reports that has been made upon the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Is that all to be in one document, 
may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT., No, I will say that the concurrent resolution 
has not yet been offered to the Senate, but I have promised the 
Senator from North Carolina that I would prepare the resolution 
and offer it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I should like to suggest that it 
would probabiy do better, for the purposes of a wide circula- 
tion, whatever purpose that may be, that it should be confined 
in the same resolution to the report and the bill, and let it 
go as one document; that instead of dividing it into four, five, 
or six parts, it should all be in one document. Then I think 
there would be no objection to the publication of it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that the bill could easily be printed in the style of the report, 
that it would take a good deal less paper, and that it would be 
more convenient to have the majority report and the views of 
the minority and the bill all in one document. It seems to me 
everyone who will have the bill will want to see the report, 
and in that way it would be a saving of paper, and it seems 
to me it would facilitate the examination of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Twenty-five thousand copies will be printed 
in the form the Senator indicates, as provided in the resolution 
passed a few days ago. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
‘There was some confusion in the Senate. I understood that the 
resolution provided for printing 10,000 copies of the bill and 
the report. If that is true and that has passed, then we will 
have a provision for the printing of 10,000 copies of the report 
without there being attached to the report the views of the 
minority. I wish information from the Chair about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 380), as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 5,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 310, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session, entitled“ Revenue 
bill of 1918.“ for the use of the Senate Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then there has been no provision up to the 
present time for the printing of the report. I suggest to the 
chairman of the committee and the Senator from Utah, as has 
already been suggested by the Senator from Arizona, that in the 
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preparation of the document the report and the views of the 
minority be printed as a single document. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I suggest that the Senator from Utah prepare 
it, and we will then see how it reads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina will proceed. 7 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
has indicated to me a desire to present some matter to the 
Senate, which he says will take him probably 20 or 25 minutes. 
I will yield to him for that length of time, as I am just a little 
weary now, and will then resume. 


WOODEN-SHIP CONSTRUCTION, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Senator 
from North Carolina for yielding. I did not want to interrupt 
the consideration of the pending bill, but since it suits his con- 
yenience for me to present this matter now, I will attempt to 
do so very briefly. 

We have heard a good deal of discussion with regard to the 
construction of wooden ships, and there has been evidently, as 
it seems to me, a pronounced propaganda intended to discredit 
wooden ships very largely. There is also an indication that 
there have been more contracts let for the construction of 
wooden ships than the Shipping Board now feels it would be 
wise to carry out, and they are considering the cancellation of 
some of the contracts for wooden ships. I am not urging that 
any new contracts for wooden ships should be made by the 
Shipping Board. It is probable that the better type of ship is 
the steel ship and a larger ship than has been heretofore con- 
templated, and I am not proposing to interfere with that pro- 
gram; but I do insist that the wooden ships which have been 
constructed and the wooden ships which may be constructed 
are neither unseaworthy nor valueless, and I do insist that the 
shipyards of the country and the industry should not be aban- 
doned or stifled by way of resorting to other methods of con- 
struction or by reason of this effort to discredit the wooden 
ship, and that if the Shipping Board itself concludes to build 
hereafter different forms or types of ship and confines its 
operation largely to steel, still there is work to do for the 
wooden-ship yards. For instance, we need tugs. I think ex- 
perts generally will agree that the wooden tug is quite as stand- 
ard and quite as valuable a boat as the steel tug, and in some 
instances it is superior to the steel tug. There is also needed 
wooden construction for pontoons or for building dry docks or 
for building smaller craft, and I do not want the impression to 
go out that the wooden-ship yards are to be wholly abandoned 
in this country and that that industry is to go to pieces. I have 
some views on that matter which I think it timely to suggest 
now. I shall be as brief about it as possible. 

THE WOODEN SHIPS, 

The well-known naval architect and marine engineer of New 
York, Mr. Theodore E. Ferris, pes ee ieee 
3 ore critics an ese origina in 

e „ constructive industry. 3 

He gives reasons. 

Some years ago the wooden ship was to a large extent dis- 
carded, superseded by steel vessels. 

Then arose antagonisms to the wooden ships largely founded 
on prejudice, and there have been reasons operating against 
any correction of this prejudice. A great deal of misinformation 
has been added. There was strong opposition to the building 
of any wooden ships when the United States Shipping Board 
was hurrying to construct vessels which might serve the coun- 
try in the hour of its greatest need. When, finally, it was 
announced that the board would build some wooden ships there 
was a storm of protest and dreadful predictions of failure filled 
the newspapers. It was in vain called to mind that for more 
than 2,000 years the wooden ship had sailed the seas, and the 
commerce of nations since the days of Tyre had largely de- 
pended upon wooden ships. To be sure, the large, modern pas- 
senger or cargo carrier built of steel is superior to the wooden 
yessel of approaching dimensions. But that the wooden vessel 
of smaller size, quick construction, whether sailer or steam, 
is a most useful and valuable vessel, standard in every way, 
there can be no possible doubt. Mr. Ferris designed a 3,500- 
ton wooden steam vessel and contracts were let to build them 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation formed by the Shipping 
Board. There were some of the Hough type and some of the 
Dougherty type; in all 730 contracted for. They were laid 
down for emergency ships for oversea service and otherwise 
for general, all-around cargo business. 

There have been delivered up to the 20th of November 98 of 
these wooden steamers completed. Of these, 76 have already 
carried cargoes or have sailed in ballast for loading ports. The 


others are being made ready for service; 367, including the 9S 


already referred to, have been launched. In addition to these 
367, work has commenced on 193, and they are in partial frame 
or better. Contracts have been let, but work has not started, 
on 171, The Shipping Board has actually canceled 48 of these 
contracts and has authorized the cancellation of 100 more. 

This has been done because it has been found that the board 
will have more of those ships than it can economically utilize, 
particularly when it takes into consideration the 400 steel 
ships built on the Great Lakes of about the same size and 
capacity. 

No doubt, too, the board is influenced by the propaganda 
against wooden ships and the many false reports put in circu- 
lation concerning them, thus influencing the public mind to 
conclude that they are unseaworthy and almost worthless. 

Some of the wildest, most absurd rumors have been pat in 
circulation about them that could be conceived. 

I have a complete list before me showing the record of each 
one of these ships which has been delivered. 

The first one, North Bend, built by Kruse & Banks, of Coos 
Bay, Oreg., was immediately placed in the trade between tha 
Pacific coast and the Hawaiian Islands, carrying general car- 
goes outward and sugar inward, first sailing from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu June 3 last with coal. She sailed September 
17 from San Francisco for New York with a gencral cargo, 
and from New York with general cargo for Cristobal Novem- 
ber 2, arriving November 13. 

The next one, Bilowi, built by Grant, Smith & Porter, St. 
Johns, Oreg., sailed the day she was delivered from Portland 
with lumber for San Francisco. Since then she has been operat- 
ing between San Francisco and Honolulu until October 22, when 
she sailed for Chile, presumably to bring nitrates to Atlantic or 
Gulf ports. ' 

These ships have been bringing coal on the Atlantic coast, 
nitrates from Chile, general cargoes on the Pacific coast to and 
from ports on the Pacific to ports on the Atlantic, lumber, sul- 
phur, and other cargoes from the Gulf, coastwise, and, so far 
as I can learn, their performance is looked on with favor. Some 
of these ships have gone to dry dock for caulking, and one or 
two with rudder or engine trouble, but there has been no more of 
this than might be expected, no matter what the type of con- 
struction. So far as losses, beaching, and wrecking are con- 
cerned the facts are there have been just three total losses, to 
wit, the steamer Coos Bay, built by Kruse & Banks, foundered 
on September 11, 1918, during heavy weather, while bound from 
San Francisco to the west coast of South America in ballast ; 
the steamer Black Ford, built by Gray's Harbor Motorship Co., 
was abandoned at sea during the same heavy weather of Sep- 
tember 11 and drifted ashore on the west coast of Mexico on 
September 25. She was bound in ballast from San Francisco to 
the west coast of South America. 

The steamer Dumaru, built by Grant, Smith & Porter, St. 
Johns, Oreg., while bound from the Pacific coast to the Philip- 
pines, was, in the vicinity of the island of Guam, struck by light- 
ning on October 16, her cargo of oil exploded, and she was burned. 
This is the evidence of “ unseaworthiness "—three losses, two 
from storm and one from lightning, since last June. 

I think we should be governed by the facts. What we want 
is the truth. No matter whether that be favorable or unfavor- 
able, good or bad, the truth should be known. We are ina posi- 
tion to know the facts because these ships have been in actual 
operation. They have actually been carrying dry and perishable 
cargoes. They have been operating successfully. Whether they 
have been operating economically and make a good business 
showing I have not complete data to prove. That can be sup- 
plied undoubtedly by the Shipping Board. 

It has been announced that the board is willing to sell some of 
these ships because they are not required for any particular serv- 
ice. Can that be the reason for denunciation of them and 
the studied effort to discredit them? Be that as it may, a re- 
sponsible party, an experienced ship operator, tells me that he 
is ready to buy a few of them at $725,000 each. 

They are not adapted to trans-Atlantic service, where it is 
necessary to bunker for the round trip. The coal they would be 
obliged to carry would take up too much space and reduce too 
much the space for cargo. They are not of excessive draft. 
They weigh no more, equipped, than the steel ships which carry 
water ballast. They perform equal to the steel ships under like 
conditions. They are intended to operate overseas and to the 
West Indies, carrying all sorts of commodities, dead-weight 
cargo, such as sugar, cement, nitrates, coal; and being of the 
well-deck type, deck loads can be carried, such as barreled 
goods, structural steel, cars, boilers, machinery, lumber, and 
wood in the wells. : 

The well-deck or three-island type of ship, which these are, 
has been accepted by the merchant marine of the world as the 
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all around most useful cargo ships, as Mr. Ferris claims. The 
Norwegians, who rank among the most expert ship operators, 
have adopted them almost universally. This is largely true of 
British owners. 

Of course, vessels may be wanted for specifie trades for which 
these would not be suitable. 

For instance, if it is desired to carry bulk cargoes of large 
cubic and small dead-weight such as package freight, like cotton, 
with no deck lond, you would want a different kind of ship. 
The cubic ship would be best for that service. ; 

If it is desired to make full cubie ships out of these vessels, 
that could be accomplished at any time by closing in the wells. 

They can be made complete two-deck vessels by closing in the 
forward well. 

The cargo capacity could be increased by placing the machin- 
ery aft, instead of amidships, but this would not be advisable 
when the service is to be ocean service. Mr. Ferris favors a 
larger ship of this type. It is conceivable that heavy engines, 
racing in a rough sea, might shake, strain, loosen up the parts, 
and tend to rack a big ship of wooden construction. Certainly, 
however, wooden construction up to, say, 350 feet keel has been 
thoroughly demonstrated to have real merit and unquestioned 
value and is approved by all of the maritime nations of the 
world, 

What I complain of is the effort to stifle or destroy an im- 
portant industry in this country when there is no reason or 
sense in such a course. 

Shall every wooden-ship yard of the country be put out of 
business because of this absurd and false propaganda, to the 
effect that the wooden ship is a failure and no more wooden 
construction should be allowed? We have the material and now 
the trained workmen, the well-equipped yards. Are these to be 
utilized, an extensive and highly important industry main- 
tained, or, by reason of prejudice, ignorance, or misrepresenta- 
tions, these resources, facilities, and opportunities must be 
wasted and abandoned? 

Any other nation with the slightest appreciation of what the 
use of the sen means would rejoice and take full advantage of 
such material and facilities. Surely we will not be so blind or 
prodigal as to discard them. Foreign countries will keep our 
wooden yards busy if we will permit them to do so, Shall we 
play the dog in the manger, reject wooden construction, and 
then say our builders shall not construct for foreign account? 
In my judgment, we should build wooden tonnage for Ameri- 
cans and for foreign account, and remove all unnecessary war 
restrictions upon operation, The sooner this policy is adopted 

e better. 

511 President, I have submitted some of the criticisms which 
have come to me, which have been reported in the newspapers, 
and which have been founded upon rumors largely to Mr. Fer- 
ris, the well-known expert and naval architect of New York, 
who designed the 3,500-ton Ferris type of wooden ship which 
was adopted by the Shipping Board. I have his reply to some 
of those rumors and reports which I formulated and submitted 
to him, which I desire to have inserted in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. I submit his letter of September 27 and also 
his letter of December 4. 

I have also a statement from the Shipping Board, entitled 
“Performance of the 98 wooden steamships delivered to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation up to November 21, 1918.” I 
should like to have that also inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator, and permission to do so is 
granted. > 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

NEW YORK, September 27, 1918, 


Hon. DUNCSN U. FLETCHER, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR FLETCHER: Your interesting letter of the 14th instant 
was duly received, and 1 have not. replied before this date owing to 


nee... 

The criticism set forth by the shipbuilder and 1 that has 
called on you, and these criticisms as you have frankly stated them to 
me are somewhat sweeping. 

I do not know If you are aware that ship property probably has more 
critics and the least originality in its production than any other com- 
mercial constructive Industry, this because of the diversities of the 
trades in which the ships are employed, difference in commodities car- 
gs and methods of loading and nee not at all common to 


well-deck, or three-isiand, type of ship. While in the line business, the 
ships are more or less of a specific type and character for the service 
in which they are to be engaged. ‘urther, great con- 
nected with the design and building of ships tends in the main to cul- 
tivate criticism and jealousy. Also we find that most everybody that 
has to do with ships feris they know all about them, both as to design, 
construction, and operation, and proper types for specific — 


whereas the facts are, as the past has shown, the worst failures aro 
where the owner and Operator thougùt he knew the design and con- 
struction and dictated it; in other words, was the homemade naval 
architect. The results with the ships thus produced has proven that 
little knowledge was dangerous. 

Por the past 15 years in my work in designing ond building of mer- 
chant vessels it is conceded I have had more experience than any other 
one person in learning the 5 and coping with the steamship 
operators, and the facts are Í have yet to experience a failure with a 
merchant vessel. There is ample record of the ships turned out at my 
hands, both as to number of ships and types. 

To 9 — out how opinions will differ as to what is proper and correct 
ina p for a specific trade: For some seven years past a large steam- 
ship interest with subsidiary operating companies, each one managed 
Separately by its president, I have endeavored, without success, to ft 
them to agree on one standard cargo ship that would in their opinion 
meet the requirements of all. Up to the present time this is a failure 
and seems to be impossible. Two of the subsidiary companies handle 
bulk freight carried under decks. The other two subsidiary 2 
carry dead-weight cargoes and deck loads and are more or less in the 
line of tramping business. 

Now, as to the wooden ship. I do not know if you fully appreciate 
and which is probably because of the wooden ship having been dis- 
carded ; that is, practically superseded by steel vessels some years ago— 
the trouble in maintenance of the wooden ship experienced by some of 
the old school of operators. To bring the wood =. back now and 
have it looked upon with favor is a difiicult matter. e all know how 
difficult it was to get owners to believe in the iron ships when — 3 
first came into ence, und this we are now in a way repeating wit 
the wood maipe There exists to an extent an antagonism against the 
wood ship which to a great degree Is prejudice and a great deal is 
assumed without fact. or instance, a wood ship goes into dry dock 
and the critics just seem to feel free to say It was use she is leak- 
ing or had some structutal weakness that caused her to leak, or other 
similar defect made up to nourish assumptions already founded on 

Ise premises and their expectations of what the wood ship was going 
3 plainly come to my realization—perhaps more so on account 
mone 
woul 
than the fellow who was called upon to do it. o matter how faith- 
fully the work had been done, he would be wrong in the eyes of these 
people. It seems to me, and in this I am sure you will concur—that 
you should know the real facts about these wouden ships. Never mind 
whether the facts indicate good or bad, the actual truth is what I am 
sure you want. Opinions and criticisms are numerous and in the same 
category as offered advice. which. according to the old onsite. the 
latter usually has a ba odor. These opinions have no place in the 

; actual facts and the truth is the only matter to be consid- 
ered with the poesins up of these ships in actual operation, whether 
or not they will carry dry and perishsble cargo. operate economically, 
and show themselves to be a good commercial proposition. 

m I of your letter states" * That there are five wooden ships, 
Ferris type, completed and started ont for business. They are now 
somewhere in dry docks between Beaumont and Boston. Each one of 
them proves a practical failure.” 

The facts are, in accordance with information 1 have, there are to 
date. or, rather, as I understand it September 15, 353 ships. Includin; 
requisitioned ships completed, a total of about 2.110.000 dead-weigh 
tons. Of these 353 ships 41 are of wooden construction, and out of 
the 41 wooden ships ! should ny ipae n. 30 of them are of 
the Ferris type. Of this num some 15 or 20 are from Atlantic 
coast and Gulf yaids and are now in scrvice or practically ready to 
start on a voyage, certain ones having already e complete voyages, 
There have been to date. so far as Í know, none of these ships pro- 
nounced as “ practical ta.lures.” Quite to the contrary, their perform- 
ance is looked npon with more or less favor, these about the facts and 
the apoye- quoted statement is quite untrue. 

Section 2 of your letzer states: They leak so 3 have been 
obliged to put in dry docks and were found to have m 2 to 10 feet 
of water in them.“ 

It is my understanding that each and every ship completed at tho 
finishing yard was ordered to be 93 to be given the once over, 
and see that they were all right before going to sea. In fact. this 
ure is not uncommon in any and all vessels. There are excep- 
however, in the case of stee) ships. where they are finished and 
before proceeding to sea. 
might say a number of cases. as I under. 
stand the situation, several of the ships being the first built and going 
through the pioneer work of the first building, have when op the dry 
dock faa some work done on them; more fastening or original fasten- 
ing put in around stern. These ships, as you know, are single screw, 
and when racing In 4 seaway the fastening around the stern must be 
of a most secure nature. 

The keels of E these ships were laid purposely with a 
sag of about 6 Inches ile 1 do not know the details, I hear that 
one of the ships when docked was laid on straight keel blocks, which, 
of course, straightened her out and caused her to leak. There has 
been some few cases where the ships leak some. This was due only to 
calking and not from any other cause except the one above mentioned. 
As to any of the ships having 10 feet of water in t I believe this is 
absolutely untrue. Anyone making such a statement, I think, ought to 
be called upon to produce the facts. 

Section 3 of your letter states: “ That they are excessively heavy 
and of excessive draft. The timbers are too large and too numerous 
in them, and the material in them has not been properly distributed, 
both as to the wood and the steel.” 

The facts are that none of these ships are of excessive draft over 
what they were onginally intended to be. Quite to the contrary, from 
information I have, they carry n excess of the intended dead Man oh 
about 200 tons and they trim properly under light conditions. That 
is, they draw a sufficient amount of water aft that propeller wheel is 
properly immersed, so as to perform at sea without ballast. Would 
— right here that a wood ship has no means for water ballast; 
that double bottom similar to steel vessels. to put them down when 
light. It is obvious, therefore, that a wood ship's increased weight—that 
is, weight of the equipped ship over that of a steel ship—abont makes 
up the weight of water ballast in a steel shig: The wood — a if of 
proper m I and tr:m, will ‘orm equal to the steel ship under light 
Fondition——the steel ship with water ballast and the wood ship with no 
ballast—provided the machinery is placed amidships in the latter. 


p 

tions, 

go to sea without a dockin 
In some cases, in fact 
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I can appreciate that to anyone looking at these ships under light 
conditions tbey may appear to be of excessive draft. But anyone who 
is not from the Lakes and has actually bad experience in operating 
ships in ocean service knows or should know fully this condition. 

s to the timbers in this ship being too large and too numerous and 
the material not properly distributed, the facts are the instructions in 
designing these yessels were that they were to perform in ocean serv- 
ice. Piease understand this statement takes no account as to whether 
the ships are large enough for overseas service. Further, received in- 
structions that they were to receive the highest class of the American 
Bureau of Shipping. The Classification Soclety is in the main respon- 
sible for the size of timbers, number and distribution of material. It 
is my judgment, however, and it always has been, that if these ships 
are going to operate overseas and some of them, say, to the West Indles 
carrying all sorts of commodities, I mean dead-weight cargo, such as 
sugar, cement, etc., that their construction is not too heavy especial! 
in the pioneer wood-ship 3 where 3 has to be allow 
in this respect to offset some inferior workmanship, fastening, etc., 
and especially in cases where the ship is built of soft wood; that is, we 
class yellow pine as soft wood. 

It is true considerable timber could be cut out in the 22 of shelf 
logs were it possible to obtain knees in place of them. If these ships 
were for moderate coastwise service only and for package freight serv- 
ice, such as on the Great Lakes, their scantlings could probably be re- 
duced to some extent, and might to a moderate Gerco in the present 
situation when the builders ome more skilled in the fitting and 
fastening of timbers. For anyone only acquainted with wood-ship 
building on the Lakes, where oak is universally used, to them no 
doubt the scantlings of yellow pine poser too large and numerous. 

Section 4 of your tetter states: That comparat hese slight changes 
in design would give n ship at a saving of 20 per cent in material, at a 
saving of that much in the cost, 20 pe cent of the cost, at an increase 
of cargo capacity of something like 25 per cent.” 

I can not imagine how a slight change in the desi can possibly 
effect a 20 per cent saving in material unless the classification societies 
requirements for eae was abandoned or unless a different grade 
of timber was used; for instance, oak instead of soft wood or yellow 

ine. In this type of construction Uttle can be done in reducing scant- 
ings and still meet the requirements of the classification societies. 
It is a fact, however, that a considerably larger ship could be built with 
no great material increase in scantlings. If a type of construction was 
adopted, such as diagonal wood strapping, the majority of the yards 
building these ships could not have done the work. | 

As to increased cargo capacity, this is simply a matter of type. To 
explain, if the machinery was placed in the stern of these ships similar 
to Lake practice, the after well closed in there would be gain in cubic 
capacity by eliminating the shaft tunnel and usin, art of the after- 

eak tank for auxiliaries and a further gain due to closing the after well. 
is would result in Increased draft of the 12 5 under free-board regula- 
tions and in return increased dead weight. e cubic capacity could be 
further increased by closing in the forward well and making them com- 
plete two-deck vessels, The present ships were not lald down with- 
out due consideration of the ubove and without due consideration of the 
losses against the gains. Further, the machinery could be retained 
amidships and the wells closed in and thus increased cubic and dead- 
weight capacity would be gained. 

ow, as for a wood ship with machinery placed aft for ocean service— 
that is, a coal burner, which she must be, because it is not possible to 
carry fuel oll in wood bulls without enormous expense in providing 
metal tanks. Such a ship, due to weight of machinery and coal bunkers 
in the stern, I claimed from the start would not perform satisfactorily 
in ocean service, and have no reason to retract from this, The strains 
on the ship are too enormous; due to bunkers burning out with no 
ballast tanks to pump up, trim can not be maintained, and performance 
ig decidedly unsatisfactory. 

The flush-deck vessel for general cargo service on the Lakes is looked 
upon with favor, but for service to the West Indies, and, in fact, over- 
seas, the well-deck type of ship has stood up against them all, having the 
ability to carry all kinds of cargo ap to density of 60 cubic feet per 
ton, and in addition has sufficient stability to take care of a deck load. 
Lake operators know little or nothing about deck loads, which have be- 
come more and more permanent in our American a ships for sery- 
ice to the West Indies, etc. Barreled goods, structural steel, cars, 
boilers, machinery, and such commodities, including lumber and wood, 
are carried In wells of these ships as deck loads, which the flush-deck 
ship can not awa 8 

Section 5 of your letter states: Particularly the heavy keelsons run- 
ning parallel on both sides of the main keel and extending some 3 feet 
up in the ship would necessarily interfere greatly with the discharge of 
cargo and are considered as being unnecessary.’ 

It is true these girder keelsons are of some slight obstruction, but a 
statement that they are some 3 feet up in the ship is absolutely untrue. 
The 5 is they extend up in the ship 16 inches and are put there for 
strength. 

Further referring to section 5: “All the heavy timbers he considers 
are much too large.“ Ile does not belleve the ships will be of ma- 
terlal value as a part of our mercantile marine. The machinery and 
furnishings are superb. The hull is of a desi which builders dis- 
carded in 1882, but in less than a week the design could be altered so 
as to effect the advantages and economies mentioned.” 

I have made mention in the foregoing regarding the aray timbers, 
and as for the ships being no material value in our mercantile marine, 
this can only be answered as time goes on. Their operation will have 
to prove this. If they show ar can carry dry and perishable cargo 
and operate economically, then if they are not of any value it is be- 
cause of two things, bad management in operation or units too small 
to be profitable. As to the design being discarded in 1882, do not 
know just what is meant by this; if it is the type of ship, would state 

that it has never been discarded. ‘The well deck, or Three Island t 

of ship, which these ships are, have been accepted by the merchant 
marine of the world as the all around most useful cargo ship. The 
Norwegians, who rank among the keenest of ship operators in the world, 
have adopted them almost universal. 1 N as as to some modifications, 
this also applies to English owners, who in some cases adopted long 
poops or quarter-decks, and in all cases the machinery is placed amid- 
ships. fle it is trne alterations could be made to the design, but as 
it affects materials ordered and the whole program of construction, vast 
time in delay and confusion can not other than but occur. 

Permit mé to make it clear that when these ships were laid down the 
_ distinct understanding was that they would be emergency ships for over- 
seas service, and otherwise for general all-around cargo business. If it 


is now contemplated that the vessels as a whole or certain ones of them 
be employed in specific trades, for instance, the carrying of bulk cargoes 


of large cubic and small dead weight, such as package frei 
cotton, ete.—no deck loads—their type is not 8 = apted to this 


t coastwise, 


sort of business. For this service what is known as a cubic ship is 

The criticisms that have been made as to the capacity of these Bina 
can not be in common sense unless the party has distinctly in mind the 
employment of the ships in a specific service of this character. 

our reference that “since these five ships are in the water and 
actual experience with them bas taught something, do you not think it 
would be well to look one of them over some time soon and consider the 
design further and any possible changes"? Beg to say I have followed 
the wooden ships as well as the steel ships because of my great interest 
and strenuous efforts in behalf of the Government. Of course, havin 
no official connection, it is not possible to know a great deal in deta 
On about Se tember 3 I went over the wood ship Alvada while she was 
here in New York and am inclosing yon copy of letter written Mr. James 
O. Heyworth, manager Division of Wood Ship Construction, at that 
time as a result of ar inspection of this ship. 

I think you should have any and all information that might be of 
interest or bears on the facts. However, may I ask that you kindly 
treat the letter as confidential? I have no interest in the whole matter 
except honest work and dealings in my profession at my hands, realiz- 
ing years ago that no other can be lasting. 

n the case of the Alcada it is interesting to know that while I was 
around the dock previous to going aboard there were reports circulatin 
that she had 2 feet of water in her. I mention this to point out what f 
referred to in the first part of this letter. The fact is, as I verified it, 
the ship bad not been Sarge She did go to dry dock, however, to 
take her rudder off and fit on it a reinforcing strap, but for no work on 
account of leaking. 

In connection with my reference to the 
ships, it is my understanding that 24 of them have been assigned for a 
voyage to Ch le to bring back nitrate and about 15 out of the 24 are of 
the standard “ Ferris” type. A cargo of nitrate will be an excellent 
test, provided the ships get in a stress of weather on the return 
voyage. When these ships arrive at the Atlautic ports we will then 
Kooye BON —.— an stand * to N work. 5 

understand from recent reports that one of the Hough t of ships 
has foundered at sea off the Pacific coast. This is the RA straight 
timber construction that was so much agitated in the earl part of the 
wood-ship 8 I am inclosing certain letters which dealt with 
reat spay of ship at that time, which perhaps you would be interested 

In closing, would say that it is my view, because of the rien 
88 in wood-ship construction, if the building of wood 8 îs 
o be continued, a larger ship should be adopted. n the main, I believe 
it would be unwise to entertain any alterations to the present 3.500-ton 
wooder ships, for no specific gain can be made unless classification is 
waived or some of the ships are wanted for specific bulk freight trade, 
as I have referred to. In fact, if it is desired to make full cubic ships 
out of them, this could be accomplished at any future time by closing 


in the wells. 
Respectfully, yours, THEO, E. FERRIS, 


rformance of these wooden 


New YORK, December 4, 1918. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, Esq., 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, 
United State Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran SENATOR FLETCHER: I regret the delay in replyi to your 
favor of the 29th ultimo, which was due to my abeonce, Have re- 
celved in this morning's mail copy of your statement on the wooden 
ship, which I think is exceedingly good, and it was thoughtful of you 
to send copy of same to me. 

You refer to report you have from the board which shows rumors 
that the ships are failures; they leak, have engine trouble, rudders 
must be . ayes with steel or iron; a lot of them beached and others 


in dry dock, etc., ete.,“ and you mention that such rumors are basel 
false. They are not only false but certainly harmful in a nationa 
matter, and those who will indulge in them are not truthful, have 


little interest in actual facts, and bent on circulating criticism. 1 do 
not suppose you could ever get any stcel-ship builder to see any good 
whatever in wooden ships. 

You ask for permission to use, if zon discuss the matter in the Sen- 
ate, my letter of September 27. I ve no objections to this at all, 
except, of course, the confidential portions where same might possibly 
involve some other 5 and naturally I would want to see this 
avoided. So far as I am concerned, would greatly appreciate keepin 
out of any possible controversy, but would not shirk one if facts am 
truth were at stake. 

You ask if I have any later facts as to operations, seaworthincss 
and commercial business showing they haye made. Regret to say I 
have nothing more than genera) information. The ships that came 
from South America with nitrate I understand did very good work; 
in fact, seem to prove that none of the standard wood ships thus far 
have shown the slightest structural weakness. In fact, quite to the 
contrary, and some of them have been in pretty heavy weather. 

It is correct, as I get the information from the American Bureau of 
Shipping, that there has been some trouble with rudder stocks, which 
was partly due to not having obtained the best material for them and 
partly on account of steering gear overrunning and putting improper 
twist on the stocks. I had some correspondence with Mr. Heyworth 
about this, and inclose copies of the letters, which are self-explanatory. 

I telephoned to-day to the marine superintendent of one of the oper- 
ating OE BET that has 16 of the wooden ships—14 of the standard 
type and 2 of the Hough type. Twelve of these ships have been run- 
between New York and Galveston and there are 4 not quite 
These 12 ships that have been running between New York 
and Galveston are carrying general cargo, and some of them, in addi- 
tion to running to Galveston, have gone over to the West Indies. This 
marine superintendent, who certainly is a capable judge, tells me that 
the ships are doing very good work, have absolutely no structural 
weakness, and are stanch in every respect. In some cases they have 
had caulking to do on the ships, but that this was to be expected. He 
also says the ships load and discharge cargo very satisfactorily. 

I also have information from the Pacific coast, where several of the 
ships there have carried sugar cargoes between Honolulu and 
Francisco. A sugar cargo is a very ed one, for a small amount 
of water usually results in considerable damage, as it penetrates 
through the bags of sugar and the bags are thrown out and ed as 
damaged cargo. I understand there was no damage in these sugar 
cargoes. ‘Therefore these ships could not have leaked very much. 

ou inquire as to what is the length of the keel in the Ferris type 
3,500-ton ship. Beg to say these ships are 268 feet on the keel. 


nin 
ready yet. 


in the Government wooden-ship-building program, these men 
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Your mention that one correspondent is inclined to limit wooden 
construction to 220 feet keel length is interesting, and can only say, 
if this correspondent really believes this, he is not conversant with 
wood-ship building as we now know it. 

During my connection with the Government shipbuilding program, 
and that part in connection with the wooden ships, believe I came in 
contact with pretty much all the various pro methods of con- 
struction. Also made quite a study of what had been done in wooden- 
ship building. Not only did I meet and converse with practically all 
the wooden-ship builders of the country but also have gone among the 
yards on the Gulf and Atlantic coasts and also on the Pacific coast. 

While I dislike to say so, I must confess that the old tradition wood- 
ship builders of this country—they were few—represent the great di- 
versity of opinion as to proper wood-ship construction, and certainly 
were a self-opinionated lot of men. Really based on what we have 1 

no 
know the fundamental engineering principles entering into a vessel bulit 
of wood. In laying down the Government 1 — — flat loor— that is, with- 
out much dead rise—so as to get floor timbers without butts, throw 
girder load from bilge to bilge, and systematically steel-strapping the 
ships, we have produced the onig wooden ships ever built in coun- 
try that have not shown any tendency to hog, or rather push the bottom 
up. Further, the wood-ship-building regimen that came from the Pacific 
coast at the beginning of the Government shipbuilding program em- 
phatically stated that sternposts and deadwoods could not be con- 
structed of wood to hold a single-screw arran ent, and it was their 
idea that all self-propelled wood vessels woul ly have to be 
twin screw. In the standard Government wood ships, which are single 
screw, the sternposts and deadwoods are standing up admirably, and the 
racing of the larger propeller wheel has not shown any bad effects thus 
far with these ships. Further, the universal claim that propelling ma- 
chinery in a wooden ship, cue to vibration, would rack and loosen the 
vessel's hull is not the case. The ships show no sign whatever of any 
trouble in this respect. 

Of course the wood ship can not commercially be put on a parallel 
with the stecl ships. I say commercially because a wood ship weighs 
about 15 per cent in excess of steel vessels of equal dimensions, or car- 
ries 15 2. 100 cent less cargo with the same amount of propelling power 
expended, Their upkeep and maintenance are somewhat more, but for 
any person or body of men to contend that because a ship is built of 
-wood she Is a failure and is of no commercial value is ridiculous and can 
only be based on purely prejudiced deductions. 

My at regret with the Government wood ship is that we were 
allowed to be a little too much influenced by the so-called practical 
wood-ship builder, who, as it bas turned out, did not even know the 
fundamental principles. Ty their influence we limited the size of the 
snip to 268 feet long, and I now feel absolutely sure that just as satis- 
factory a wood ship can be built up to 320 feet long of 5.000 to 5,500 
tons dead-weight carrying capacity, which in unit size is very much more 
attractive than the 3,500-ton wood ship and would do well overseas. 
It is also to be regretted that these wood ships could not have been fitted 
with Scotch boilers instead of water-tube boilers, the latter being 
forced upon us because of the emergency and the stated Impossibility to 
get boiler plates, furnaces, and tubes, together with the necessary 
facilities to produce Scotch boilers. This, in fact, applies to many of the 
steel ships, and ! do not believe, and never did, that the water-tube 
boiler will be a permanent thing in any cargo ship, the Scotch boller 
being practically the only one for this class of ship. 

Respectfully, yours, CuHas. E. FERRIS. 


PERFORMANCE OF THE 98 WOODEN STEAMSHIPS DELIVERED TO THE EMER- 
GENCY FLEET CORPORATION UP TO NOVEMBER 21, 1918. 


[Compiled by David L. Ewing, Assistant Director of Operations, United 
States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, Washington, 
D. C., November 22, 1918.] ` 

WOODEN SHIPS DELIVERED TO EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION. 

North PARAN type). Builders, Kruse & Banks, North Bend, 
Oreg. Delive May 27, 1918. Sailed from San Francisco June 3 for 
Honolulu with coal; arrived June 18. Sailed from Honolulu June 23 
for San Francisco with sugar; arrived July 5. Salled from San Fran- 
cisco July 26 for Honolulu with Imn cargo; arrived August 5. 
Railed from Honolulu August 14 for San Francisco with sugar; arrived 
August 27. Sailed from San Francisco for New York September 17 
with general cargo; arrived October 18. Salled from New York Novem- 
ber 2 for Cristobal with general cargo; arrived November 13. 

Biloxi (Hough oped Builders, Grant, Smith & Porter, St. Johns, 
Oreg. Delivered June 26, 1918. Safled from Portland June 26 for 
San Francisco with lumber; arrived June 29. Salled from San 1 
27. 


cisco July 16 for Honolulu with general cargo; arrived July 
Sailed from Honolulu August 8 for San Francisco with sugar; arrived 
August 21. Sailed from San Francisco tember 8 for Honolulu with 


general cargo; arrived September 19. Salled from Honolulu September 
25 for San Francisco with general cargo; arrived October 7. Sailed 
from San Francisco October 22 for Arica in ballast. 

Wasco (Hough type). Builders, Grant, Smith & Porter, St. Johns, 
Oreg. Delivered June 30, 1918. Sailed from Astoria July 1 for San 
Francisco with lumber; arrived July 4. Sailed from San Francisco 
July 17 for Honolulu with general cargo; arrived July 28. Salled from 
Honolulu August 2 for San Francisco with sugar; arrived August 20. 
Sailed from San Francisco September 6 for Honolulu with gencral 
cargo; arrived September 17. alled from Honolulu September 25 for 
San Francisco with general cargo; arrived October 5. fled from San 
Francisco October 22 for Chile in ballast; arrived November 17. 

re 9 pe). Builders, Kruse & Banks, North Bend, Oreg. 
Delivered June 30, 1918. Sailed from San Francisco July 7 for Hono- 
lulu with general cargo; arrived July 19. Salled from Honolulu July 
24 for San Francisco with general cargo; arrived August 5. Sailed 
from San Francisco August 18 for Honolulu with general cargo; arrived 
August 29. Sailed from Honolulu September 1 for San Francisco with 
sugar; arrived September 17. Sailed from San Francisco September 
25 for Honolulu with general cargo; arrived October 6. Salled from 
Honolulu se eng or San Francisco with sugar and pineapples; 


Builders, Grant, Smith & Porter, St. Johns, 
June 30, 1918. fied from Portland July 5 for San 


1 from 
July 29 for Honolulu with e! cargo; arrived August 9. 
from Honolulu September 12 for San Fran with sugar; arrived 
September 26. Sailed from San Francisco October 25 for Honolulu 
general cargo; arrived November 6. Sailed from Honolulu Novem- 
ber 8 for Manila. 


Wishkah (Grays Harbor type). Builders, Grass Harbor arcane 


rays Harbor, Wash. Delive June 30, 1918. 
Found to be leaking. Sailed from Seattle September 2 for Honolulu 
with lumber; arrived September 14. ed from Honolulu October 20 
for San Francisco with sugar; arrived October 31. 

uinault (Ferris Re). uilders, Seaborn Shipyards, Tacoma, Wash. 
Delivered July 7, 1918. Sailed from Seattle July 9 for San Francisco. 
Sailed from Francisco July 24 for Honolulu with general cargo; 
arrived August 1, 1918. Sailed from Honolulu August 11 for San Fran- 
cisco. Ran out of coal 250 miles out. Towed in by Point Lobes. Arrived 
at San Francisco Angust 24,1918. Sailed from San Francisco September 
14 for Honolulu with general cargo; arrived September 23. Sailed from 
Honolulu October 2 for San Francisco with general cargo and sugar; 
arrived October 11. 

Blandon (eng type). Builders: Grant, Smith, Porter Ship Co., Sf. 
Johns, Oreg. Delivered July 17, 1918. Sailed from San Francisco July 
27, 1918, for Portland with general; arrived July 30. Salled from 
Astoria August 8 for San Francisco with general; arrived August 12. 
Sailed from San Francisco August 15 for Portland with general; arrived 
August 18. Sailed from Portland August 23 for San Francisco with 

neral; arrived August 26. Sailed from San Francisco September 1 
or Astoria with general; arrived September 6. Sailed from Astoria 
September 11 for San Francisco with general; arrived September 15. 
Sailed from San Francisco September 19 for Portland with general; 
arrived September 23. Sailed from Portland September 23 for San 
Francisco with general; arrived October 5. At San Francisco dry dock- 
ing October 5. Sailed from Astoria October 16 for San Francisco with 

neral; arrived October 25. Sailed from San Francisco October 26 for 

ortland with general; arrived October 29. Sailed from Portland No- 
vember 5 for San Francisco with general; arrived November 7. Sailed 
from San Francisco November 14 for Portland with general; arrived 
November 18. 

Boilston (Hough type). Builders: Grant, Smith & Porter, St. Johns, 
Oreg. Delivered July 26, 1918. Safled from Portland July 27 for San 
Francisco in ballast; arrived July 31. Sailed from San Francisco 
August 7 for Honolulu with general: arrived August 18. Salled from 
Honolulu for island ports September 1 with 1 arrived September 
10. Salled from San Francisco September 24 for New York with sugar. 
Sailed from San Francisco October 1 for New York with sugar. Sailed 
from San Francisco October 2 for Baltimore with quartermaster sup- 

lies ; arrived Balboa October 20. Sailed from Cristobal October 21 for 
zaltimore with general; arrived October 31. Salled from Baltimore 
November 12 for Philadelphia with ballast ; arrived November 16. Sailed 
from Philadelphia November 21 for Houston with general. 

Kaskaskia (Grays Harbor type). Builders: Grays Harbor M. S. Cor- 
8 Grays Harbor, Wash. Delivered July 27, 1918. Salled from 

oquiam July 27 for Seattle; arrived Seattle dry dock August 2. Satled 
from Seattle August 11 for Comox, British Columbia, with ballast. 
Sailed from Union Bay August 17 for Honolulu with coal; arrived 
August 29. Sailed from Honolulu September 10 for San Francisco with 
sugar; arrived September 19. Sailed from San Francisco October 8 for 
Honolulu with general; arrived October 17. . Sailed from Honolulu 
October 23 for San Francisco with general; arrived November 2. Sailer 
from San Francisco November 15 for New York with Navy canned goods, 

Kickapoo a type). Builders : Kruse & Banks, North Bend, Oreg. 
Delivered July 29, 1918. Sailed from San Francisco August d. for 
Honolulu. Returned to San Francisco—rudder trouble. Satled from 
San Francisco A st 9 for Honolulu with general; arrived August 21. 
Sailed from Honolulu September 2 for San Francisco with 8 
arrived September 20. Salled from San Francisco October 16 for Arica 
with ballast; arrived San Diego October 18 for repairs. Sailed from 
San Diego October 25 for Arica, repairs „ arrived Arica No- 
vember 15; atrived Caleta Caloso November 1 

Coyote (Ferris type). Builders: Foundation Co., Newark, N. J. De- 
livered August 1, 1918. Sailed from New York August 16 for Norfolk 
with general ; arrived Angoet 18. Arrived Bermuda August 28; grounded 
at Bermuda September 9, 1918; arrived Norfolk September 17 light. 
Sailed from Norfolk September 29 for Providence with coal; arrived 
October 1. Salled from Providence October 16 for Norfolk with ballast ; 
arrived November 18. Salled from Norfolk October 22 for — 
arrived Norfolk October 24 with cargo coal. 

Wahkiakum (Ferris type). Builders: Seaborn Shipyards, Tacoma, 
Wash. Delivered August 2, 1918. Sailed from Seattle August 14 for 
Honolulu with general; arrived September 2. Sailed from Honolulu for 
San Francisco September 8 with sugar; arrived September 18. At San 
Francisco re iring September 27. Sailed from San Francisco October 
19 for Honolulu with general; arrived October 31. 

Callooh (Hough type). Builders: Grant, Smith & Porter Ship Co., 
St. Johns, Oreg. Delivered August 7, 1918. Sailed from Portland Au- 
gust 7 for San Francisco with lumber; arrived San Francisco August 10. 

ailed from San Francisco August 20 for New York with general; ar- 
rived September 20. Sailed from New York October 2 for Norfolk with 
ballast; arrived October 4. Sailed from Norfolk October 13 for Habana 
with coal; arrived October 17. Sailed from Habana October 20 in bal- 
last; arrived at Galveston October 24; arrived at New York Novem- 
ber 4. Salled from New York November 9 for Brunswick with general; 
arrived November 13. 

Moritz (Hough type). Builders: Grant, Smith & Porter Sup Co., St. 
Johns, Oreg. livered August 12, 1918. Arrived at San Francisco 
August 17 with general. Sailed from San Francisco August 23 for Hono- 
lulu with general; arrived September 1. Sailed from Honolulu Sep- 
tember 10 for San Francisco with sugar ; arrived September 22. At San 
Francisco idle October 5. Salled from San Francisco October 8 for 
Arica without: arrived November 1. Balled from Iquique November 


Ship Corporation, G 


12, 1918. 
Calala (Ballin type). Builders: Supple & Ballin, Portland, Oreg. De- 
livered August 13, 1918. Salled from Astoria August 17 for San Fran- 


cisco in ballast; arrived August 19. Sailed from San Francisco August 
30 for Honolulu with general; arrived September 8. Sailed from Hono- 
lulu September 21 for San Francisco with sugar; arrived October 1. At 
San Francisco-idle October 5. Sailed from San Francisco October 17 
for Honolulu with general; arrived at Balboa November 3. Sailed from 
Cristobal November 9 for New York with salmon; arrived Norfolk No- 
vember 18. Sailed from Norfolk November 21 for New York with gen- 


eral. 

Bellota (Ferris type). Builders: R. J. Chandler, Wilmington, Cal. De- 
livered August 13, 1918. Sailed from Los Angeles for San Francisco; 
arrived August 11. Sailed from San Francisco August 31 for Honolulu 
with general; arrived September 9. Sailed from Honolulu September 13 
for San Francisco with pines and sugar: arrived September 26. At San 
Francisco repairing October 11. Sailed from San Francisco October 17 
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for Honolulu with coal; arrived at Honolulu October 28. Sailed from 
THionoluin October 31; arrived at Honolulu November 5. November 18 
lost rudder 280 miles out of Sau Francisco; tug Tateosh ordered to 


assist. 

Blackford (Grays Harbor ). Builders: Grays Harbor M. S. Cor- 
poration, Grays. Harbor, Wa Delivered August 23, 1918. Salled 
from San Francisco August 29 for Arica; put in at San Francisco for 
bunkers September 2. Sailed from San cisco September 4 for 
Arica; arrived at San Pedro September 7, engine trouble. Sailed from 
pen Kauae paging 10 for Arica without; drifted ashore at Mazatlan 

tem 

ojave (Ferris type). Builders; Seaborn Shipyard, Tacoma, Wash. 
Delivered August 24, 1918. Sailed from Seattle August 27 for Arica 
without; arrived San Diego 3 1. Salled from San » Sep- 
tember 3 for Arica; arrived at Callao September 23. Salled from Callao 
September 28 for Arica. Sailed from Arica October 1 for loading port; 
arrived at Junin October 3. Sailed from Junin October 18 for $ 
arrived at Callao October 22. Salled from Salina Cruz November 8 for 
San Francisco; arrived San Diego November 16. Salled from San Diego 
November 16 for San Pedro with general. 

Yehama (Hough type). Builders: Fulton Steamship Co., Wilmington, 
Cal. Delivered August 26, 1918. failed from San Francisco September 
1 for Honolulu. Sailed from San Francisco September 1 for New York; 
arrived at Mazatlan September 8. Sailed from San Francisco Septem- 
ber 9 for New York; arrived at Balboa, Canal Zone, September 20; 
general. Sailed from Cristobal September 22 for New York with gen- 
era! ; arrived at New York October 1. Drydock at Pier 36, Barber Line, 
Brooklyn; at New York October 11, repairing. Sailed from New York 
October 19 for Norfolk with general; arrived October 22. Sailed from 
Norfolk October 30 for Cuba. November 15 fire broke out in forward 
hold at Habana and did considerable damage. Will return to States 


fer permanent repairs. 0 

Cuos Bay (Bough type). Builders: Coos Bay Shipbuilding Co., Coos 
Bay, Oreg. Delivered August 27, 1918. At San neisco repalring 
August 20. Sailed from San Francisco September 3 for Arica without. 
United States Navy ship Nanshan reports that she disappeared from 

wat 2 a. m. September 16 at 22° 1“ latitude north and 110° 10’ 
west. 

Dumaru (Hough type). Builders: Grant. Smith & Porter, St. Johns, 
Oreg. Delivered August 28. 1918. Safled from Astoria September 2 for 
San Francisco in ballast; arrived September 4. Salied from San 
Francisco September 12 for Seattle with general; arrived at Scuttle. 
Honolulu, September 23. Sailed from Honolulu September 25 for 
Manila. October 16 destroyed by an explosion of oil cargo by lightning 
near Guam. 

Red Cloud (McClelland type). Builders: Merrill Stevens Co., Jack- 
sonyille, Fia. Delivered Avgust 28 1918. Sailed from Jacksonville 
September 15 for Port Arthur with liaht; arrived September 24. 
Sailed from Port Arther October 4 for Sorth Norwalk with lomber ; 
arrived at New York October 21. Salled from New York Ortober 21 
for South Norwalk with general: arrived at New York October 30. 

Nemeckt (Ferris type). Rullders: Tampa Dok Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Deliverea August $1, 1918 Salted from Jacksonville September 10 for 
Norfolk with light: arrived September 14. failed from Norfolk Sep- 
tember 17 for New York with light: arrived September 18. October 5 
operators sny will not be ready before 19th or 20th of October; now 
expected to be ready the 28th or 29th. November 15, 1918, returning to 
New York with general. Esiled from New York November 15 1918. 
for Newnort News with balast: arrived November 17. Sailed from 
Norfolk November 29, 1918 far Rermnda with coal. 

Dance (Ferris type). J. W. Murdock, builder, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Delivered August 31. 1918. Failed from Ieecksonville September 21, 
1918, for Norfolk: arrived tember 25. 1918; licht. fled from 
Norfolk September 29, 1918, for Paltimares arrived September 30. 1918 ; 
ballast. Satled from Raltimore October 19, 1918, for Boston; arrived 
at New York Ortober 22, 1918; ennl. Salle from New York October 
28, 1918, for Boston: arrived November 2. 1918; coal. 

Appalachee (McLelland type). Merril Stevens Co., builders, Jackson- 
ville Fla. Dellvered Aurnsf 31. 1918. Sailed from Jacksonville Ne- 
tober 1, 1918, for Savannah: arrived Ortoher 4, 1918; Habt. Saied 
from Savannah October 7. 1918, for Norfolk: arrived October 9, 1918; 
ballast. Sale from Norfolk October 12. 1918, for Boston; arrived 
October 17, 1918; coal. Satted from Roston October 21, 1918, for Nor- 
folk: arrived Octoher 24. 1918, beliast. Safled from Norfolk Oetnber 
29, 1918, for Portland: arrived November 2, 1918; coal. Sailed from 
Portland November 8. 1918, for Baltimore; arrived November 11, 1918; 
light. Sailed from Baltimore November 15, 1918, for Boston; arrived 


November 19. 1918: 

Andre (Ferris type). Portland Sbip Ceiling Co., builders. Portland, 
Me. Delivered August 31. 1918. Sailed from Portland September 1, 
1918. for Boston; arrived September 2, 1918; light. Sailed from Ros- 
ton September 5, 1918, for Norfolk; arrived September 16. 1918; bal- 
last. Sailed from Norfolk September 20. 1918, for New Bedford: ar- 
rived September 23, 1818: coal. Sailed from New Redford September 
25, SHEE for New York; arrived September 26, 1918; Morse's dry 

ock. 

Hokah 2838 type}. Groton Iron Works, builders, Noank. Conn. 
Delivered August 31,1918. Saſſed from Providence August 27, 1918. for 
New York: arrived Aurust 28. 1918: light. Salled from New York 
1 23. 1918, for Baltimore ; arrived September 25, 1918: ballast. 
Sailed from Baltimore Sentember 27. 1918, for 7 ad 
tober 1. 1918; coal. 8 


ber 16, 1918; 

aled from Boston October 21. 1918, for Baltimore; arrived 
October 22, 1918; light. Safled from Baltimore October 24. 1918. for 
Boston; arrived October 28. 1918: coal. Salied from Boston October 
30, 1918, for Norfolk: arrived November 3, 1918; light. Sailed from 
Norfolk November 1918, for Providence; arr'ved November 8, 1918; 
coal. Sailed from ovidernce November 19, 1918, for Baltimore; ar- 
rived November 21, 1918; ballast. 

Alvada (Ferris type). Taylor Shipbuilding Co., builder, Cornwall 
Heights, Pa. Delivered August 31,1918. Saied from Philadelphia on 
tember 1, 1918, for New Vork: arrived September 2, 1918; general. 
Salle from New York October 23, 1918. for Norfolk; arrived October 24, 
1918; general. Sallen from Norfolk November 5, 1918, for Cuba; ar- 
rived November 18, 1918; coal. 0 

Accoma (Ferris type). Foundation Co., bullders, Newark, N. J. 
Delivered August 31. 1918. Salled from New York September 28, 1918, 
for Baltimore: arrive: September 30, 1918; genera}. Hed from 
Baltimere October 2. 1918, for Providence; arrived October 5, 1918: 
cou], Sailed from Beston October 9, 1918, for Baltimore; arrived 


coal. 


Sailed from Baltimore October 15, 1918, for 
Boston; arrived 21, 1918; coal. Sailed from Boston October 
24, 1918, for Baltimore; arrived Oct 28, 1918; light, Salled from 
Baltimore October 30, 1918, for Portland: arrived November 3, 1918: 
ped ee 2 te Satine 7, 1918, tor — i arrived 
mber 11, s Sail rom timore November 14, 

for Boston; arrived November 18, 1918; coal. ays 

Manada (Ferris type). Grant Smith Porter, builder, Aberdeen, 


October 12, 1918; light. 
October 


Wash. Dellxered August 31, 1918. Sailed from Astoria t 
1918, for Arica; put into San Francisco: engine trouble. 1 
Tan 3 October 19, 1918, for Honolulu; arrived October 30, 


Abrigada (Grays Harbor 
Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 
Tacoma 


trp) Builders: Grays Harbor Motor Ship 
livered August 31, 1918. Salled from 
—.— tember 24 for Arica; arrived San Francisco September 28, 


Baladan (Hough type). Builders: Kruse & Ban North Bend, Or 
Delivered September 1, 1918. Sailed San . —— September 17 t 
Arica in ballast; Arrived October 10. Balled Mejellones October 24 
a eias * with 3 at 

na (Ba — ullders: Supple & Ballin, Portland, Oreg. 
Delivered September 3, 1918. Sailed Portland September 7 for Arica ih 
ballast; put into San Diego September 14, leaking. Sailed San Diego 
October 11 for Chile. Sailed Junin, Chile, November 11 for Atlantic 


port with nitrate. 

Waken 5 Builders: Grant Smith Porter Ship Co., St. 
Johns, Oreg. livered September 4, 1918. Salled Portland Se 
tember 9 for Seattle in ballast; arrived September 11. Sailed Seattle 
September 23 for Hongkong with general cargo. Put toto San Fran- 


cisco in distress September 30, Sailed San Francisco November 7 for 


Hongkong. 

Bonnefon (Ferris type). Builders: Nilson & Kelez, Seattle, Wash. 
Delivered September 9, 1918. Salled Port Gamble September 19 for 
Honolulu with lumber; arrived October d. Sailed Honolulu October 14 
for San Francisco with general cargo; arrived October 25. 

Boutton (Ferris . Builders: Meacham & Babcock, Seattle, 
Wash. Delivered September 12, 1918. Sailed Seattle September 28 
for Norfolk with general cargo; arrived October 27. Salled Norfolk 
November 9 for New York with cotton; arrived November 10. Salled 
New York November 15 for Charleston with general cargo; arrived 


ip tinned 7 te = 

araboa (Fe t i nilders: The Coast Shipbuilding Co., Port- 

Tand, mae Delivered tember 12, 1918. Sailed aeons Portland Sep- 

tember 16 for Arica, in ballast. Put into San Francisco September 20 

Pur into San Pedro October 7 with engine konble. Salle 

o San ro w engine tro p 

me ae tlie N Build 8 a i een 
aponka oug rpe). uilders: Grant Smith Porter Ship Co., 

St. Johns, Oreg. Delivered September 13, 1918. Sailed from ‘Astoria 

8 19 for San Francisco, in ballast. Arrived September 22. 

8 2 Francisco October 1 for Manila, with general. Arrived 
P. e . 


Cheron (Ferris type). Builders: Seaborn Shi ds, Tacoma, Wash. 
Delivered tember 13, 1918. Sailed from n Abed September 19 for 
New York, general. Arrived at Baltimore October 25. Safled from 
Baltimore November 4 for Savannah, with general. Arrived November 
10. Sailed from Savannah November 14 for Boston, with general. Ar- 
1e ta ere Build H 

ceota e È uilders: Hammond Lumber Co., Humboldt 
Bay, Cal. Delivered Ra en 12, 1918. Sailed from San Francisco 
September 14 for Arica, with eral. Arrived October 11. Sailed from 
Arica October 16 for Norfo with nitrates. Arrived November 8. 
Sailed from Norfolk November 15 for New York, in ballast. Arrived 


NoNe loit (Fei i ). Build T Shi 
e: Ferris type). ers: Tacoma building Co., Tacoma, 
Wash, live; ‘September 16, 1918. Sailed from Victoria for Hono- 
lulu September 22, with coal. Arrived October 3. Sailed from Honolulu 
October 11 for San Francisco, with sugar. Arrived October 20. 
Bankes rene type). Builders: Grant Smith Porter Ship Co., Aber- 
deen, Was Delivered September 19, 1918. Sailed from Portland Sep- 
Bergen (Ferris type). Builders: Russell Shipbuilding Go., Ea 
asaan (Ferris type). uilders: Ru: uild Co., East Deer- 
ing, Me. Delivered —.—— 19. 1918. Salted trom Portland, Me., 
September 20 for Baltimore, in ballast. Arrived September 24. Sailed 
from Baltimore October 7 for Boston, with coal. Arrived October 12. 
Sailed from Boston November 5 for Baltimore, in ballast. Arrived 
November 7. Sailed from Baltimore November 8 for Providence, with 
coe mela (Grays Harbor type). Builders: The G 
remela rays Harbor 2 uilders: e Grays Harbor Motor 
Sh p Co., Gra arbor, Wash Delievered September 21,1918. Salled 
from Gra arbor September 22 for Comox, British Columbia, in bal- 
last. Sailed from Comox September 30 for Honolulu. Put into Vic- 
toria with engine trouble October 1. Sailed from Victoria October 5 
for Honolulu. Put back again to Victorin with engine trouble October 
8, leaking; arrived Seattle October 13 for repairs. 
Quuque — — - Builders: Wilson Shipbuilding Co., Portland, 
Delivered September 21. 1918. Sailed Astoria September 
27 for Arica in ballast. Put into Acpulco. Sailed from Aculpo October 
29 Pees arn 2 5 — 1 oe 
uwa 00 ype). uilders: Grant-Smith-Porter ip Co. De- 
Delivered September 21, 1918. Salled from ‘Astoria Se 
tember 27 for Arica in ballast. Put into San Pedro October 1 wi 
engine trouble, Sailed from San Pedro October 7 for Pisagua, Chile; 
arrived November 4, Sailed from Pisagua November 15 for Atlantic 


port with nitrate. 
). Builders: Foundation Co., Newark, N. J. De- 
1, 1918. Salled from New York October 19 for 
Norfolk in ballast; arrived October 21. Salled from Norfolk October 25 
for Habana with coal; arrived October 31. from Habana Novem- 
ber 3 for Sabine in ballast; arrived November 12. Sailed from Sabine 
November 13 for Baltimore with sulphur. 


for Arica. 


Alapaha (Ferris tyre). Builders : Fy bead Shipbuilding Co., Corn- 
wells, Pa. livered September 24, 1918. Sailed from jladelphia 
September 25 for Baltimore in ballast; arrived September 27. Salled 


from Baltimore September 29 for Boston with coal; arrived October 3. 
Sailed from Boston October 11 for Baltimore in ballast; arrived October 
16. Sailed from Baltimore October 27 for Boston with coal; arrived 
November 2, Sailed from Boston November 6 for Baltimore in ballast; 
arrived November 9. Sailed from Baltimore November 13 for Providence 
with coal; arrived November 16. 

Mazama (Ferris type). Builders: Seaborn Shipyards, Tacoma, Wash. 
Delivered September 24, 1918. Sailed from Seattle September 27 for 
San Francisco in ballast; arrived October 2. Sailed from San Fran- 


1918. 
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cisco October 11 for Honolulu with general: arrived Oetobor 20. Salle 
from Honolulu October 30 for San Francisco with pinenpplies; arrived 
November 10. 4 A 

Coconino (Hough type). Builders: Kruse & Banks, North Fend, 
Oreg. Delivered September 25, 1918. Failed from San Francisco 
October 2 for Honolulu, with general. Put back to San Francisco 
October T leaking badly. ; 

Botsford (McClellan type). Builders: Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding 
Co., Jacksonyille, Fla. Delivered September 30, 1918. Not yet ready 
for service, 

pany (Ferris type). Builders: Hiilyer-Spceering-Dunn Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fia. Delivered September 30, 1918. Sailed from Jacksonville 
September 30 for Norfolk in ballast; arrived October 7. Sailed from 
Norfolk for Halifax in naval service and further movements not given 


out. 

Ballictt (Hough type). Builders: Coos Bay ro greys Co., Marsh- 
field, Oreg. Delivered September 30, 1918. Salled from San Francisco 
October 5 for Honolulu, with general; arrived October 17. Sailed from 
1 0 29 for San Francisco, with pineapples: arrived No- 
vember A 

Bancroft (Ferris type). Builders: Grant Smith Porter Ship Co., Ab- 
erdeen, Wash. Delivered September 30, 1918. Sailed from Astoria 
October 7 for Comox, British Columbia, in ballast. Sailed from Comox 
October 16 for Honolulu, with coal; arrived November 2. Sailed from 
Honolulu November 20 for San Francisco. 

Holbrook (Hough type . Builders: Grant Smith Porter Ship Co., St. 
Johns, Oreg. Delive: tember 30, 1918. Sailed fror Portland Oc- 
tober 7 for San Francisco, in ballast; arrived October 9 Sailed from 
San Francisco October 20 for Honolulu, with general; arrived October 
30. Sailed from Honolnin November 15 for Seattle, with general. 

Pascagoula (Ferris 280i Builders: Dierks-Blodgett Shipbuilding 
Co., Pascagoula, Miss. ivered October 1, 1918. Turned over to 
United States Navy and further movements not given out. 

Banago (Ferris tpe) Builders: Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co., Mobile, Ala, livered October 1, 1918. Turned over to United 
States Navy and further moyements not given out. 

Bedminster (Ferris type). Morey & Thomas, builders, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Delivered tember 26, 1918. Satled from Jacksonville October 
48, 1018. for Philadelphia; arrived at Charleston October 21, 1918. 
Sailed from Charleston November 8, 1918 for Philadelphia. Returned 
to Charleston short of bunkers, oil, water, and with engine trouble. 
Salled from Charleston November 20, 1918, for Philadelphia. 3 

Wallowa (Ballin type); Supple & Ballin, builders, Portland, Oreg. 
Delivered September 28, 1918. Sailed from Portland October 2, 1918, 
Tor Arica. Put into San Francisco October 7, 1918, on account of leak- 
ing condenser. Salled from San Francisco October 18, 1918, for South 
America. Arrived at Caleta Buena November 10, 1918. Sailed from 
Arica November 17, 1918. 

Agria (Ferris e). Tampa Dock Co., builders, Tampa, Fla. De- 
livered September 30, 1918. Sailed from Tampa October 9, 1918, for 
Jacksonville; arrived October 13, 1918, for dry docking. Expected to 
be ready November 80, 1918. be 4 

Congaree (Ferris t. u Foundation Co., Newark N. J. Delivered 
October 1, 1918. Sail m New York September 28, 1918 ; trial trip. 
Arrived at New York October 10, 1918. 4 

Catawba (Hough type). Fulton Shipbuilding Co., builders, Wilming- 


ton, Cal. Delivered October 4, 1918. Sailed from San Francisco October 
15, 1918, for New York; returned to San Francisco November 4, 1918, 


for repairs (general cargo). e r 

Abcrdcen (Gra s Harbor type). Grays Harbor M. S. Corporation, 
builders, Grays Harbor, Wash. Delivered October 6, 1918. Not yet 
ready for service. 

Astoria (Hough type). McEachern Ship Co., builders, Astoria. Oreg. 
Delivered October 10, 1918. Sailed from Astoria October 24, 1918. for 
San Francisco; arrived October 27, 1918. Sailed from San Francisco 
November 4, 1918, for Honolulu. 

Nashotah (Ferris type). Grant-smith-Porter Co., puilders, St. Johns, 
Oreg. Delivered October 14, 1918. Salled from Union Bay October 24, 
1918, for Honolulu; arrived November 8, 1918. 

Lone Star (Ferris type). Lone Star Shipbuilding Co., builders, Deau- 
mont, Tex. Delivered October 14, 1918. Sailed from Port Arthur 
October 12, 1918, for Galveston ; arrived October 14, 1918. Salled from 
Galveston October 24, 1918, for Port Authur; arrived October 25, 1918. 
Sailed from Port Arthur October 26, 1918, for New York; put into 
Galveston, leaking, October 27, 1918. Salled from Galveston November 
21. 1918, for New York. > 

Kineo (Ferris type). G. M. Standifer, builder, Portland, Oreg. De- 
livered October 16, 1918. Sailed from Astoria October 21, 1918, for 
San Francisco; arrived October 23, 1918. Sailed from San Francisco 
November 4. 1918, for Honolulu. Being towed back to San Francisco 
ante of boiler trouble; arrived November 12, 1918, in tow of the 
Balltiett. ; 

Chimo (Ferris type). Seaborn Shipyards, builders, Tacoma, Wash. 
Delivered October 18, 1918. Sailed from Puget Sound October 26, 1918, 
for Honolulu ; arrived at Honolulu November 18, 1918. Cargo, coal. 

Anoka (builders’ design). Builders; Peninsular Shipbuilding Co., 
Portland, Oreg. Delivered October 26, 1918. Salled from Portland, 
Oreg., for San Francisco October 30; arrived November 2, 1918; bal- 


last. 

Buhisan (Ferris type). Builders: Traylor Shipbuilding Co., Corn- 
wall, Pa. Delivered October 29, 1918. ed from Philadelphia for 
Brunswick November 2, 191S; arrivel November 5, 1918. Salled from 
Brunswick for New York ; arrived November 12, 1918; general. 

Balsto (Ferris type). Builders: Groton Iron Works, Noank, Conn. 
Delivered October 29, 1918. Sailed from Providence for Norfolk No- 
vember 12, 1918; arrived November 14, 1918; ballast. 5 

Alanthus (Ferris type): Builders: Foundation Co., Newark, N. J. 
Delivered October 29, 1918. Made sea trial November 1, 1918. At 
Crane's dry dock, Brooklyn; 8 November 15, 1918. 

Lonoke (Ferris type). Builders: Wilson Shipbuilding Co., Astoria, 
Oreg. Delivered October 30, 1918. Sailed from Astoria, Oreg., for 
San Francisco November 5, 1918; arrived November 7, 1918; ballast. 

Bonham (Hough type). Builders: National Shipbuilding Co., Orange, 
Tex. Delivered October 1918. Sailed from Port Arthur for 
Philadelphia November 6, 1918; arrived at New Orleans November 8, 
1918, with water in forward and aft hold. Sailed from New Orleans for 
Philadelphia November 17, 1918; sulphur. 2 

Nupolela (Ferris type). Builders: Grant-Smith-Porter, St. Johns, 
Oreg. Delivered October 31, 1918. Sailed from Portland, Oreg., for 
San Francisco November 2, 1918; arrived November 9, 1918; ballast. 

Bayou Teche (Ferris type). Builders: Jahncke Shipbuilding Co., 
Madisonville, La. Delivered October 31, 1918. Delivered by builders 
but not yet ready for service, : 


Relair (Ferris type). Builders: Dierks-Blodgett. Pascagoula, Miss. 
Delivered October 31, 1918. Sailed from Pascagoula for New Orleans 
on trial trip; arrived October 27, 1918. Sailed from New Or- 
leans for Galveston ; arrived November 10, 1918. Sailed from 
Galveston for Port Arthur November 17, 1918; arrived November 17, 
1918; sulphur. Sailed from Port Arthur for New York November 18, 
1918 ; sulphur ; November 19, 1918, lost rudder post 90 miles southeast 
of South Pass. Two vessels from New Orleans ordered to assist. 

Forster (Ferris ype). Nilson & Kelez Shipbuilding Corporation, 
builders, Seattle, ash Delivered October 18, 1918. Sailed from 
Puget Sound October 26, 1918, for Honolulu; arrived at Honolulu 
November 13, 1918. 

Daca (Ferris type); Meacham & Babcock, builders, Seattle, Wash. 
Delivered October 19, 1918. Sailed from Puget Sound October 26, 1918, 
for San Francisco. At Seattle November 4, 1918, repairing. Will dis- 
charge cargo into Nowegian ship Tancred. 

Airlie (Ballin type). Supple & Ballin, builders, Portland, Oreg. 
Delivered October 22, 1918. Sailed from Astoria October 28, 1915, 
for San Francisco; arrived October 29, 1918. Salled from San Fran- 
cisco November 6, 1918, for Honolniu; arrived November 17, 1918. 

Okesa (Ferris type). Russel Shipbuilding Co., builders, Portland, 
Me. Delivered October 23, 1918, Sailed from Portland October 25, 
1918, for New York; arrived October 26, 1918. Sailed from New York 
November 3, 1918, for Fall River; arrived November 4, 1918. 

Barrington (Ferris type). Coast Shipbuilding Co., builders, Port- 
land, Oreg. Delivered October 23, 1918. Sailed from Portland Octobor 
26, 1918, for San Francisco. At Astoria; sailed from Astoria October 
29, 1918, for San Francisco; arrived October $1, 1918. Sailed from 
San Francisco November 11, i918, for Honolulu (general cargo). 

Chiabiabos (Ferris type). L. H. Shattue (Inc.), Portsmouth, N. II. 
Delivered October 31, 1918. Arrived at Boston November 13, 1918 
(light cargo). 

Alabat (Ferris type). American Shipbuilding Co., Brunswick, Ga. 
Delivered October „ 1918. Sailed from Jacksonville November 19, 
1918, for Philadelphia. 

Harish (Ferris type). J. M. Murdock, builder, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Delivered October 31, 1918. 

Wihahe (Ferris bad gas Grant Smith Port, builder, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Delivered November 1918. Salled from Portland November 9, 1918, 
for San Francisco; disabled off Point Tarena, being towed to San 
Francisco; arrived November 16, 1918. x 

Salmon (Hough type). McEachern Shipyards, builder, Astonia, Oreg. 
Delivered. November 1, 1918. Sailed from Astorin November 8, 1915, 
for San Francisco; arrived November 14, 1918 (ballast). 

Bloomington (Ferris type). Hammond Lumber Co., builder, Hum- 
boldt Bax, Cal. Delivered November 5, 1918. Sailed from San Fran- 
cisco November 13, 1918, for Honolulu, 

Balino (McClellan type). Mobile Shipbuilding Co., builders, Mobile, 
Ala, Delivered October 31, 1918. Sailed from Mobile on trial trip 
Octcber 23, 1918. Sailed from Mobile for Galveston November 8, 1918; 
arrived Galveston November 11, 1918; ballast. 

Alpaco 8 type). Hedge Shipbuilding Co., Moss Polnt, Miss. 
Delivered October 31, 1918. Delivered, but not yet ready for service. 

Oneco (Ferris gpa: Beaumont Shipbuilding Co., aumont, Tex, 
Delivered October 31, 1918. Sailed from Beaumont September 15, 1918, 
for New Orleans; arrived September 19, 1918; ballast. In dry dock. 

Necolah (Ferris type’. Grant-Smith-Porter Shipbuilding Co., St. 
Johns, Oreg. Delivered October 23, 1918. Sailed from Portland Octo- 
ber 29, 1918. for San Francisco; arrived November 1, 1918. Sailed 
from San Francisco November 21, 1918, for Hilo, Hawaii. 

Wakanna (Ferris type): Seaborn Shipyards, builder, Tacoma, Wash. 
Delivered October 31, 1918. Not yet ready for service. 

Tillamook (Ferris type). Grant-Smith-Porter Shipbuilding Co., St, 
Johns, Oreg. Delivered Novemper 6, 1918. iled from Astoria Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, for San Francisco; arrived November 14, 1918. 

Blythedale (Ferris type). R. J. Chandler, builder, Wilmington, Cal. 
Delivered November 11, 1918. Not yet ready for service. 

Bagoso (Ferris type). Morey & Thomas, builder, Jacksonville, Fla, 
Delivered November 12, 1918. Not yet ready for service, 

Mahaska (Ferris type). Barber Bros., builders, Tacoma, Wash. De- 
livered August 31, 1918. Sniled from Tacoma September 7, 1918, for 
Honolulu; arrived September 20, 1918. Sailed from Honolulu October 
14, 1918, for San Francisco ; arrived October 26, 1918. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Srracons] for permitting this in- 
terruption at this time. As I have said, I am not contending that 
the Shipping Board should make any additional contracts for 
the construction of this type of ship if they are now in a posi- 
tion to contract for a different and superior type and have the 
time to build other types of ships which more nearly suit their 
needs; but at the same time I want to make this showing of 
facts as to the performance of the wooden ships and to insist 
that they have not been failures by any means; that they are 
valuable cargo carriers and that these yards can be utilized 
not only in the building of such types of ships as they have been 
building but can be used in the construction of smaller vessels, 
in the construction of tugs, and in the construction of pontoons 
and of other shipping craft. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, FLETCHER, I yield to the Senator from Washington, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I simply want to 
say, in confirmation of what the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] has stated, that when I was out in Seattle a short 
time ago I talked with some of the leading shipping men there 
and asked them particularly what the record of these wooden 
ships had been as to efficiency and good service. Some of them 
were men who were inclined, I knew, toward steel construction, 
but they said these ships had rendered splendid service; that 
they were good cargo-carrying ships, especially for the coastwise 
trade, and even upon voyages of considerable length; that the 
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current rumors that had been given out, in their judgment, were 
practically without foundation. 

I simply want to add that statement to the facts which the 
Senator from Florida has given and to say that I am in general 
accord with his suggestions. 

I do not want the Shipping Board to enter into. new contracts 
for the construction of additional wooden ships, especially if 
we can get plenty of steel ships; but there are some contracts 
which have been made and which have been in large part per- 
formed for such ships; and it would entail upon the Govern- 
ment u very great loss if such construction were suspended. 
Those ships I should like to see the Shipping Board complete. 
I think, when constructed, the ships would render good service, 
and that they could be disposed of, if we ever found it necessary 
to dispose of them, in a very advantageous way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President. I am glad to have the 
confirmation of my position by the Senator from Washington; 
and I will simply add that, in my judgment, it would be a great 
mistake to cancel our contracts for such ships where material 
has been ordered and is on the ground and the builders are pre- 
pared to go on with the construction of the ships, for, whether 
the Shipping Board really needs those ships or not, they can 
undoubtedly be disposed of, so that there will be no loss in their 
construction, and it might be a reasonable business proposition. 
At any rate, the evidence is clear that it is not a waste of money 
to construct such ships. There is a demand for them if the 
Shipping Board shall not want them; and, whether they want 
them or not and will need them in the operations that they have 
in mind, there will be others who will want them. 

Mr. HARDING and Mr. LENROOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield first to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce [Mr. FLETCHER] if I understood 
him to say that these ships could be disposed of without loss? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I said I thought they could be disposed of 
without loss. 

Mr. HARDING. Well, is the Senator from Florida not aware 
of the fact that the Shipping Board is already talking of a plan 
of writing off the cost of these ships in order to operate them 
successfully? 3 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have seen some suggestions of that kind, 
but I do not think they come from the Shipping Board. I think 
that is an idea which has been advanced by others. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I am prepared to say that it 
does come from the Shipping Board, and I take issue with the 
Senator from Florida on the wisdom of going on with the con- 
tracts for the construction of such ships which have not already 
been begun and building at Government expense under the ex- 
traordinary conditions which were developed to meet a war emer- 
gency. With the permission of the Senate, I shall be glad to 
make some remarks upon that subject at a time when I shall not 
be intruding upon the Senator who has the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will now recognize 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
ronsin desire to take the floor? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING] 
covered the question I had in mind. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
yield to me a moment, I desire to report back favorably with 
an amendment, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, the resolution (S. Res. 374) 
providing for hearings before the Committee on Manufactures, 
and I call the attention of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VarpAMAN] to the resolution. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] will kindly indulge me for just a 
moment, I should like to ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration and passage of the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Kansas, chairman of the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses. It will not take a moment to pass the reso- 
Intion. It merely authorizes the Committee on Manufactures to 
pursue further its investigation of the coal situation and to 
visit the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania and pay the ex- 
penses therefor. The committee thinks it prudent to undertake 


this matter. I should like to have the resolution passed, because 
I desire to go into this question in all of its phases and to cor- 
rect what upon the surface appears to be a great economic abuse, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi whether this committee is the one that had 
under investigation the Hog Island frauds and scandals? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. No; that was the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. KING. I knew that the Senator from Mississippi was a 
member of the committee which had been investigating that 
question. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There was no subcommittee appointed for 
the purpose of investigating the Hog Island scandal. The pend- 
ing resolution refers to a subcommittee appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. That committee desires to visit the 
anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania and other coal fields in 
order to make further investigation; that is all. 

Mr. KING. While the Senator is on the floor I should like 
to ask what has become of the investigation of Hog Island, first, 
by the committee, and, secondly, as I understand, by the De- 
partment of Justice? There was a great deal of vulgar rob- 
bery, stealing, and thievery by men engaged in the Hog Island 
enterprise, and I think the committee ought to make a report. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I think the language employed by the 
Senator from Utah, when we consider the provocation, Is very 
moderate in his characterization of the conduct of certain plu- 
tocratic individuals connected with the Hog Island enterprise. 
And I agree with him that the report ought to be made, and 
I trust it will be, some of these days. The result of the 
investigation made by the Department of Justice, I understand, 
is in the hands of Mr. Hurley. It was first sent to the Presi- 
dent, who, in turn, sent it to Mr. Hurley, and Mr. Hurley is 
now in Europe, I am advised. I join with the Senator from 
Utah in the desire to see the report of the Department of 
Justice. I wish also that the American people could see the 
Hog Island infamy, as it appears to me, in all of its naked 
enormity. In the name of patriotism the American people have 
been robbed by this corporation most shamefully. It would 
not have been tolerated a moment if it had been attempted at 
any other time than in time of war. 

Mr. KING. Why did not the Committee on Commerce, which 
started the investigation, complete the investigation and make 
a report? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I do not think the investigation has been 
completed. I am sure it has not, as thoroughly as it ought 
to be, but, of course, I will not presume to speak for the entire 
committee—I am only one member of that committee—as to 
why the report has not been made. The hearings, however, 
have been published, and the Senator can judge for himself. 

Mr. KING. I read a portion of the testimony, and it showed 
such fraud, so much stealing and wrongdoing, that I think 
the committee ought to complete its report and submit its 
findings to the Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think the Senator is right about that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I state to the Senator, 
with reference to that investigation 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Let me suggest to the Senator that he 
permit the pending resolution to be disposed of, and then the 
Senator from Florida can discuss the question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not going to discuss it; I wish simply 
to answer the inquiries. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxa] 
wanted to know why the committee had not done certain things. 
The report as to Hog Island, to which the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has referred, has been requested by the Committee on 
Commerce, at least a copy of it, by a resolution adopted at its 
last meeting. We shall have an answer to that as soon as we 
meet again, and that answer will be, I take it, somewhat in 
line with what the Senator from Mississippi has suggested. At 
the same time, I do not want the inference to go out that the 
committee is neglecting its duty in the matter. 


Whether that report is of a confidential nature or is in the 
nature of an official document, submitted by the Department of 
Justice to the President on his request, and we are entitled to 
it or not, is a matter that we can determine when we get to it; 
but that investigation was based upon the idea that there were 
certain matters in connection with the Hog Island transaction 
and the construction of the shipyard there that needed to be 
inquired into by the Department of Justice; in other words, to 
ascertain whether there were any violations of law in connection 
with it. That phase of the matter was turned over to the De- 
partment of Justice, and the Committee on Commerce has not 
gone into it since it was taken up by the Department of Justice. 
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Their report will probably cover that inquiry; but it is a re- 
port, as 1 have said, that was called for by the President, and, 
of course, it is a report that is in his hands or in the hands of 
those to whom he may have sent it. However, we will find out 
about it. * 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, there is enough testimony 
already in the hands of the Committee on Commerce to justify 
a report to Congress looking to the abrogation of the contract 
entered into by the corporation for the construction of the Hog 
Island Shipyard. I think this enterprise is the most shameful 
scheme to rob the Public Treasury that has been entered into 
since 1914. Certain very wealthy men are to be paid a per- 
centage on fhe construction of the ships to be built by this 
plant, erected at the cost of the Government, for which the afore- 
said plutocrats did not contribute a dollar in money or a penny’s 
worth of work. It is my judgment that it is one of the most 
disgraceful incidents in the annals of American history. Such 
a fraud should not be tolerated. But I am not going to discuss 
that now. I ask for the immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution which has just been reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi for the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, by unanimous consent, 
proceeded to consider the resolution, which had been reported 
from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, with an amendment, on page 1, line 15, 
after the word “ printed,” to strike out the words “and to em- 
ploy such other clerical assistance as may be necessary,” so as 
to make the resolution read: 

* Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures of the Senate be, and 
it hereby is, authorized and instructed to make inquiry into the coal 
situation, its production, transportation, and consumption. 

Resotved further, That the said committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is hereby empowered to sit and act during the session or recess 
of Congress, or of cither House thereof, at such time and place as 
it may deem necessary; to require by subpœna or otherwise the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of papers, books, and docu- 
ments; to employ stenographers, at a cost not ex ing $1 per ace geen 

fo take and make a record of all evidence taken and received b 
the committee and mop a record of its proceedings; to have su 
evidence, record, and other matter required by the committee printed. 
The chairman of the committee or any member thereof may administer 
oaths to witnesses. Subpoenas for witnesses shall be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the committee or subcommittee thereof. 

Resolved further, That the expenses thereof shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate on vouchers ordered by said committee, 
signed by the chairman therecf, and approved by the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other pu 

Mr. SMOOT submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 27), which was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senato (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 25,000 additional copies of Senate Document fe, 
310, Sixty-fifth Congress, entitled “ Revenue bill of 1918," and that 
there be printed separately 10,000 additional . each of the majority 
and minority reports and individual views of members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance on H. R. 12863, the revenue bill of 1918, for the use 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it is due to the Sen- 
nte that I should follow the custom which I have uniformly 
followed heretofore, of making to the Senate a statement with 
respect to the changes and amendments that have been made in 
the House bill by the Committee on Finance. I shall make that 
statement as brief as possible. 

I think, Mr. President, that every Senator, like myself, 
realizes the importance of prompt action in the consideration 
and passage of the pending bill. The taxes for the fiscal year 
1919 can not be collected under it unless the time between its 
passage and the filing of the returns of the taxpayer is suffi- 
cient for administrative purposes. From two and one-half to 
three months will be absolutely necessary to enable the depart- 
ment to formulate regulations, print the millions upon millions 
of forms required, distribute them so as to reach the taxpayers 
of the country, and organize and train the great force necessary 
to personally instruct the taxpayers in properly preparing their 
returns. 

The bill provides that the returns of the taxpayer shall be 
filed by the 15th day of March, and that the first installment 
of the taxes shall then be paid. This bill, as well as the present 
law, authorizes the commissioner to extend the time for mak- 
ing returns. If this extension is not made it will be necessary 
for the bill to pass by the 1st of January. If it is extended one 


month, as was done in the case of the last returns under the 
present law, it will be sufficient if the bill becomes a law by the 
ist of February. Such an extension will automatically extend 
the time for the payment of the first installment, which would 


result in more or less embarrassment to the Treasury. An 
extension of more than a month, it is felt by the department, 
would be impracticable. I should add that the date named, 
February 1, fixes the ultimate limit. Utilizing every resource 
and straining every nerve the Treasury Department can, if the 
bill passes by that date, administer the law. The law can not 
be successfully administered if passed after Februazy 1. 

I think all Senators will agree that in order to pass this Dill 
by the Ist of February it will be necessary to extend—if not 
now, later—the hours of our sittings and to devote ourselves to 
the consideration of this measure to the exclusion, as far as 
practicable, of other measures, and, in addition, to confine the 
debate, as far as possible, to discussion of questions pertinent 
to the bill. 

If the delay in the passage of the bill makes it necessary to 
collect the taxes for the fiscal year 1919 under the existing law, 
we can not expect to collect more than 84, 370, 117,000, more than 
a billion and a half less than the Secretary of the Treasury. 
estimates will be required. This sum, or an approximate 
amount, could be raised under the present law if it were amended 
so as to impose a war-profits tax of 80 per cent, the rate pro- 
vided in the pending bill. Unless this bill passes, or the sug- 
gested amendment to the present law is made, the great war 
incomes and profits piled up during the present calendar year 
will escape war taxation, and the individuals and corporations 
who have made these big net incomes and profits will not con- 
tribute their just share to the burdens of the war to which they 
are mainly attributable. It will be unfortunate, indeed, if, by 
reason of the failure to pass the pending bill or amend the pres- 
ent law, the recipients of these great profits are allowed to keep 
for their own use the huge sum—approximating $2,000,000,000— 
which they have expected to pay and which they have collected 
largely out of the people on the assumption that they would 
have to pay an 80 per cent war-profits tax. The effect would be 
to increase to that extent the burdens of the great mass of tax- 
payers throughout the country. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. President, I feel that I can 
with propriety appeal to Senators, and I do now appeal to Sena- 
tors, to cooperate in securing the speedy enactment of adequate 
legislation to make this deplorable eventuality impossible. 

Early in the year 1917, and shortly after we entered the war, 
the two Houses of Congress, upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President, began the consid- 
eration of a revenue bill to raise $4,000,000,000 to meet the in- 
creased expenses on account of the war. That amount was all 
that was thought necessary at that time to pay the expenses of 
drafting, mobilizing, equipping, and supplying the added military, 
and naval forces then contemplated, together with the necessary 
war expenditures resulting from that increase in the Army and 
the Navy and the military program. 

The military situation early in the present year made it nec- 
essary, from the standpoint of safety and success, that the 
original program be changed. It was decided that it was neces- 
sary to raise an army of 5,000,000 soldiers, 4,000,000 of whom 
were intended for overseas service. It was also decided to be 
necessary, as a result, to enlarge our aircraft, Shipping Board, 
and ordnance programs. It was estimated that to meet the in- 
creased expenditures incident to this change of program we 
would need $8,000,000,000 of revenue instead of $4,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1919. { 

Upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House accordingly on 
the 29th day of May of this year entered upon the considera- 
tion of a new revenue bill to raise this additional amount. After 
nearly three months of hearings, investigations, study, and dis- 
cussions, on September 8, 1918, the pending bill, estimated to 
raise eight billion and something over one hundred million dol- 
lars, was reported to the House and, with some amendments, 
was, I think, unanimously passed through that body. The bill 
was immediately reported to the Senate and referred to the 
Finance Committee. 

I can say, Mr. President, without any reservation, that I have 
never known a committee, during my 18 years’ service in the 
Senate, to work more earnestly, conscientiously, and continu- 
ously in the consideration and preparation of any measure than 
the Finance Committee in its work of revising and amending 
this bill. j 


i 

The committee, after giving mature consideration to the many 
very vital amendments that it was deemed preper to make in the 
Interest of justice and equity and the fair distribution of bur- 
dens, had practically completed its labors and was about ready. 
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to report the measure to the Senate for its further action, when 
the sudden and unexpected, not to say dramatic, collapse of our 
enemies, and the signing of the armistice—the terms of which 
amounted practically to unconditional surrender—radically 
changed the whole situation from the revenue standpoint. The 
task of providing revenue for financing the operations of the 
Government while engaged in a great war gave way to the task 
of financing the Government through the period of demobiliza- 
tion and reconstruction. Manifestly the two problems are not 
the same, and tax legislation appropriate to the one is not 
wholly appropriate to the other. 

Not only we but our allies, as a matter of policy, had, during 
the war, sought by repressive taxation and other means to di- 
minish the demand for labor, capital, and raw materials em- 
ployed in the production of nonessential things. This policy 
was not only justifiable but necessary to conserve labor, capital, 
and raw materials for war purposes. But the same reasons, 
Mr. President, which justify and make proper and necessary 
these repressive taxes in times of war manifestly make them 
undesirable and even obnoxious in times of peace. 

This interpretation of the financial significance of the cessa- 
tion of the war was set forth in a letter addressed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to me as chairman of the committee on 
the 14th day of November. In that letter the Secretary of the 
Treasury declared that— 
the collapse of our enemies necessitates instant reconsideration of the 
financial plaus of the Government. 

He added: 

The prompt enactment of a revenue bill is imperative. The exist- 
ing law is not satisfactory to the country nor to the Treasury. On 
the other hand, the revenue bill which passed the House is more strin- 
gent than the changed situation will justify. 

In this letter the Secretary of the Treasury expressed the be- 
lief that the actual expenditures of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1919, would be around $18,000,000,000 in- 
stead of $24,000,000,000, as originally estimated, and recom- 
mended that the pending bill be revised with a view to raising 
$6,000,000,000 instead of $8,000,000,000 during the calendar year 
1919, and $4,000,000,000 during the calendar year 1920. This 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
acted upon by the committee, and the necessary changes and 
amendments made to give it effect. 

It is estimated that of the six billions it is expected the 
bill as amended will raise for the present fiscal year, $4,707,000,- 
000 will be realized from income, war excess profits, and in- 
heritance or estate taxes, and the balance from miscellaneous 
taxes. Of the four billions which the bill is estimated to raise 
in the year 1920 about $3,000,000,000 will be raised from income 
and excess-profits taxes and the balance from miscellaneous 
taxes. 

There was very little division, Mr. President, in the com- 
mittee with respect to the six-billion program for 1919, but with 
respect to the reduction of two billions proposed for the fiscal 
year 1920 there was sharp disagreement. It was contended that 
the time for making the reductions recommended by the Treas- 
ury had not arrived, and that the Congress could safely be 
trusted to make the reductions when the time did arrive. 

It is contended by the minority that this is not the proper 
time to make the reductions recommended by the Secretary 
for the fiscal year 1919-20, based upon the profits and incomes 
for the calendar year 1919, but that these reductions should be 
postponed to a future session of the Congress, 

These gentlemen admit it is entirely proper for the Congress 
which assembled on the 3d day of December, 1917, to provide 
for an increase in the revenues to meet increased expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1918-19, but they deny that it is proper 
for the Congress which assembled on the 2d of December, 1918, 
to enact legislation to reduce the revenues to be raised by taxa- 
tion for the fiscal year 1919-20 based upon the profits and in- 
comes of 1919. The only difference in the two cases was that 
Congress assembled one day earlier in the one case than in the 
other and the problem in one case was to increase the taxes 
and in the other to lower them. 

They base their contention in part upon the ground that 
there is no hecessity grounded on public policy and interest 
which requires that these reductions be made now instead of 
later, in part upon the ground that there is uncertainty as to 
the correctness of the estimates of the department as to the 
expenditures during the year 1919-20, and in part upon the 
ground that that action now would controvert the practice of 
Congress in such cases. 

Mr. President, I do not agree with any of these contentions. 
I do not think any of them is grounded in either good logic or 
in the facts and circumstances of the case, I believe that every 
consideration of sound public policy requires that these reduc- 
tiong for the fiscal year 1920, based on the incomes of 1919, 
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should be made at this session of Congress and as early as 
possible, to the end that the taxpayer and the consumer may 
know whether these taxes, which will be reflected in the prices 
charged and paid, are to be imposed upon the basis of a tax 
levy of six billions or four billions. - 

I believe that so far from the present being the wrong time 
to make these reductions, it is the right time to make them, 
and I do not believe there is any established practice of the 
Congress which demands otherwise or that there is any such 
uncertainty as to the estimated expenditures for the year 
1919-20 as requires or makes it necessary or proper to delay 
action in making these reductions. 

First, Mr, President, let me address myself to the question 
of public policy. Is it or is it not in the interest of justice and 
of the people, the seller and the buyer, that the question of 
what rates of taxes are to be imposed upon the profits and the 
incomes of the calendar year 1919, upon which we are about to 
enter, should be determined and fixed at the very earliest prac- 
ticable moment? The minority says it is not. I do not agree 
with them; the Commissioner of Internal Revenue does not 
agree with them; the Secretary of the ‘Treasury does not agree 
with them; the President of the United States does not agree 
with them. 

The President in his late message strongly urged immediate 
legislation to this end. The Secretary of the Treasury in his 
oe to me on November 14 urged immediate legislation to this 
en 

Mr. President, the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon these points of expediency, of policy, of justice, is so strong, 
so explicit, so full, and so clear that I think I ought to read 
some extracts relating te this matter from it. The Secretary 
says in this letter: 


Nor can I overemphasize the importance of determining now the basis 
of taxation which will apply to the calendar year 1920 as well as to the 
calendar year 1919. Business and industry and individual initiative 
and enterprise are entitled to know in advance the basis of taxation 
upon which all the activities of the Nation must be conducted. Pros- 

ty can not be maintained if business is kept in uncertainty as to 
xation. It is always unfortunate to be compelled to enact a tax bill 
at the end of the calendar year, with retroactive effect, instead of in 
advance of the calendar year, which would permit contracts and busi- 
ness urrangements generally to be entered into with certainty as to the 
burdens of taxntion to be borne. This is a gross oi ha to business 
and to all forms of enterprise. It is costly to the people at large, as they 
ure required to pay higher prices for their necessities, because producers, 
in order to be on the safe side, fix prices on the assumption that taxed 
pone Men higher than they subsequently turn out to be. finiteness and 
certainty as to the basis of taxation should be given in the pending bill, 
not alone as to the calendar 75 75 1918 hut as to the calendar year 1919. 
This will enable business and enterprise to proceed with confidence and 
courage. 


I am constrained to read also an extract from the President's 
message upon this subject. It is very brief: 


If the war had continued it would have been necessary to raise at 
least $8,000,000,000 by taxation payable in the year 1919; but the war 
has ended, and I agree with the Secretary of the Treasury that it will 
be safe to reduce the amount to six billions. An immediate rapid de- 
cline in the expenses of the Government is not to be looked for. Con- 
tracts made for war supplies will, indeed, be — ad canceled and liqui- 
dated, but their imm te liquidation will make heavy drains on the 
Treasury for the months just ahead of us. The maintenance of our 
forces on the other side of the sea is still necessary. A considerable 
proportion of those forces must remain in Europe during the period of 
occupation, and those which are brought home will be transported and 
demobilized at heavy expense for months to come. The interest on our 
war debt must of course be paid and 8 made for the retirement 
of the obligations of the Government which represent it. But these 
demands will of course fall much below what a continuation of mili- 
tary operations would have entailed and six billions should suffice to 
supply a sound foundation for the-financial operations of the year. 

entirely concur— 


Says the President— 


with the Secretary of the Treasury in recommending that the two bil- 
lions needed in addition to the four billions provided by existing law 
be obtained from the profits which have accrued and shall accrue from 
war contracts and distinctively war business, but that these taxes be 
confined to the war profits accruing in 1918 or in 1919 from business 
originating in war contracts. I urge your acceptance of his recom- 
mendation that 3 be made now, not subsequently, that the taxes 
to be paid in 1920 should be reduced from six to four billions. Any 
arrangements less definite than these would add elements of doubt and 
confusion to the critical period of industrial readjustment through 
which the country must now immediately pass, and which no true 
friend cf the Nation’s essential business interests can afford to be 
responsible for creating or prolonging. Clearly determined conditions 
clearly and simply charted, are indispensable to the economic reviva 
and rapid industrial development which may confidently be expected if 
we act now and sweep all interrogation points away. 


Mr. President, I agree that it is unfortunate that there should 
be delay in the passage of » revenue bill which imposes taxes 
upon the current earnings of the year in which the measure 
must be passed. It has been unfortunate that heretofore in the 
enactment of these revenue bills it has been impracticable to 
secure their enactment into law until late in the calendar year 
the income for which was to be taxed. So two of these measures 
have had a retroactive effect. But, Mr. President, in both 
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instances where these bills have been delayed, as the present 
bill has been delayed, the necessity for the increase in the rates 
of taxation has been disclosed by events which happened or by 
conditions which first came to be understood and appreciated 
toward the middle of the year. The conditions which make it 
proper and necessary to reduce taxes for the fiscal year 1920, 
however, are apparent now; and this is the first time in recent 
years in which the facts making the change in the revenue law 
necessary and proper have been disclosed before the beginning 
of the taxable year for which new rates had to be imposed. 

It will be recalled that the revenue act of September 8, 1916, 
was not introduced until somewhere near the middle of the year. 
It was not discoyered until the taxable year had advanced many 
months that that act was necessary in order to meet the increas- 
ing expenditures of the Government, affected by the troubles on 
the Mexican border and influenced by the reflex action of the 
war in Europe. But just as soon as it was determined that it 
was necessary on account of the enormous increase in our ex- 
penses to raise additional revenue measures were immediately 
taken by the department responsible for the conduct of the fiscal 
affairs of the Government and by the Congress to enact suitable 
legislation. 

Again, Mr. President, when the calendar year 1917 began we 
had no reason to believe that the laws then on the statute books 
would be insufficient to yield that part of the revenue which it 
was desirable to raise by taxation, but on the 6th day of April 
of that year the Government of the United States, acting upon 
the initiative of the people of the country—not of Congress 
and not of the President—decided that the common welfare and 
safety of this country required and made it the imperative duty 
of this Government to declare war against the Imperial Ger- 
inan Government. Immediately it was recognized by all that 
it would become necessary, if we were to play the part as- 
signed to us, if we were to render that assistance to our allies 
which was deemed essential in order to make success possible— 
I will not say “ assured,” but possible—that we should at once 
raise a great army of 2,000,000 men, mobilize them, equip them, 
furnish them the equipment and supplies necessary to make 
their service possible, and then provide the transportation inci- 
dent to getting them across the water. 

In order to do this it became necessary for us to adopt a 
new policy in this country—to enter upon a great scheme of 
war preparation; to build aircraft; to manufacture great quan- 
tities of ordnance; to speed up and enormously to expand our 
shipping program; and to provide for the manufacture of 
billions of dollars worth of materials that were required to 
minister to the needs of this great Army which we were or- 
ganizing for service 3,000 miles away from home. 
than 10 days after that event occurred which set in motion this 
great program of war the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President of the United States called upon Congress at once to 
proceed to the work of changing our tax laws so as to raise the 
additional revenue deemed to be necessary. That work was 
begun, I say, within 10 days after the declaration of war. 

But, Mr. President, owing to the delays that we all under- 
stand to be necessarily incident to the preparation and enact- 
ment of important legislation of this character, with all the 
speed that could be put behind that measure, Congress was not 
able to pass it until the month of October. If we had known 
that this additional revenue was needed before the beginning 
of the taxable year—before the Congress of the preceding De- 
cember assembled—we would have started preparations for the 
enactment of that legislation at the very beginning of that 
session, just as I say it is our duty now, at the very beginning 
of this session, to enact legislation in order to remove the bur- 
dens of taxation that have been found by reason of changing 
conditions to be unnecessary. 

Again, Mr. President, in the case of the pending revenue legis- 
lation we did not begin action upon it until several months of 
the taxable year had expired. Why? Because it was not defi- 
nitely determined until late in the first half of the year that 
in order to play the part that the situation in Europe demanded 
we should play, it would be necessary greatly to enlarge, indeed, 
almost to double our Army; to raise, instead of an Army of 
2,000,000 men for overseas service, an Army of over 4,000,000 
men for service abroad. 

Senators know how dark and discouraging ihe situation was 
at that time. Senators will recall the urgent appeals that came 
to us from abroad for additional help, for additional men, for 
additional supplies; Senators well know how we all felt that 
unless we responded and responded promptly to those appeals 
the day was lost; that civilization was jeopardized; and that, 
instead of the glorious victory in which we now exult we might 
possibly at an early day be compelled to face a great and irre- 
trlevable world disaster. For that reason, Mr. President, it was 
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decided in the middle of the year that- we must increase our 
taxes for the year 1918—for this taxable year. 

So we commenced work upon a bill for that purpose. 
bill ought to have been passed during the last session. It is a 
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great mistake that it was not passed during the last session. If 
it had passed then the existing confusion about this proposal 
to adopt rates for 1919 now would not trouble us. If a tax law 
for 1918 had been passed as a separate measure then I think 
there would haye been no confusion about our duty with refer- 
ence to providing right now for the reduction of the taxes pay- 
able in the year 1920 but applicable to the earnings of 1919. 
The confusion grows out of the fact that by reason of our fail- 
ure and inability to pass the pending measure before the begin- 
ning of the present session of Congress it becomes necessary 
to pass it during this session of Congress. We are simply linking 
to the revenue bill of 1918 an amendment to accomplish what, 
under other conditions, we would have accomplished properly 
by an independent bill. 

I wish Senators would think about this matter in terms of 
two distinct bills. One properly should have been passed dur- 
ing the present taxable year and before Congress met in Decem- 
ber. Public interest, in fact, would have been better served 
if the bill could have been passed at the beginning of the 
year instead of at the end of the year; but it could not be passed 
then because of conditions which Congress could not control, 
and it had to be passed, if at all, toward the end of the year, 
Now I ask that Senators consider the two propositions sepa- 
rately, as if the pending revenue bill fixing taxes and rates for 
the calendar year 1918 had passed and the proposal to fix taxes 
and rates for 1919—payable in 1920—were an independent 
proposition having no relation to the pending bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewts in the chair). Does 
ee PDE from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield; but I would rather the Senator 
would allow me to proceed, as I am discussing the question 
generally. 

Mr. KING. I will yield to the desire of the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When I get to the details I will be very 
glad to yield to the Senator, and will do so now if he insists 
upon it. 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I now reach the question, Mr. President, of a 
reduction in war taxation. If we pass this bill without special 
provision for the fiscal year 1920, the profits and incomes earned 
during the taxable year 1919 will be liable for a tax based upon 
an $8,000,000,000 levy. We also know now, in the beginning of 
the session of Congress, before the taxable year 1919 has been 
entered upon, that the requirements of the Government for the 
fiscal year 1920 make it possible and proper to lop off $2,000,- 
000,000 from the proposed tax for the fiscal year 1919. 

The minority Senators—I have not seen their report, but 
speak from what was said in the committee—the minority con- 
tend that it is sufficient if these tax reductions be made at some 
later session of Congress. When this Congress adjourns on the 
4th of March next, unless the President, under the authority 
conferred upon him by the Constitution, shall call an extraor- 
dinary session, there will be no future Congress to enter upon 
this work until next December; and if this work be postponed 
until the first Monday of next December, it would probably be 
late in the spring of 1920 before the taxes would be imposed 
upon the earnings of 1919. 

What is going to happen in the interval? How are producers 
to fix prices in the interval? Does anybody doubt that when 
they come to perform this function the principle of self-protec- 
tion, as well as the principle of selfishness, will prompt or re- 
quire them to place upon their products a price commensurate 
with a tax levy of $6,000,000,000, the tax levy provided by the 
then existing law? 

It is said that business people, the manufacturers and the 
producers, have confidence that in due time this revision and 
reduction will be made. Ah, Mr. President, the business men of 
this country are not going to dispose of their products at prices 
based upon an uncertainty of that kind. They will say, “It is 
too much to ask us to take the risk. We must assume thut the. 
profits upon these goods are going to be taxed upon the basis 
of the existing law,” and they will mark up their profits to 
conform to this tax and not mark them down to conform to 
uncertain reduction that they are promised in the future. 

What will be the result, Mr. President, if that is done? The 
effect will be that when the taxable year 1919 shall have ex- 
pired the great industries of this country will have in their 

on $2,000,000,000 already collected from the people in 
excess of what they ought to have collected if the tax rate had 
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been reduced to the level of the requirements of the Govern- 
ment. After these unnecessary taxes have been on to 
the consumers and been paid by them the minority would remit 
them not to the consumers who paid them, but to those to whom 
they paid them in the increased prices of their necessary pur- 
chases. If so remitted, the people who paid those taxes will 
not get their money back nor will the Government get it. Does 
the minority desire to bring about this situation simply in order 
that a new Cougress of different political control shall have the 
opportunity of performing the gracious service of relieving the 
great industries of this country from $2,000,000,000 in taxes, 
paid indirectly by the people in the increased prices of the neces- 
sary things they have bought? The mere statement of the 
question ought to be sufficient answer to it. 

And why, Mr. President, should we not right now proceed 
to make these reductions? The revenue act of 1916, though it 
Was not approved until the 8th day of September, was passed 
within eight days of the passage of the increased Army and naval 
appropriation bills of that year, showing that the consideration 
of that bill went along in the two Houses contemporaneously 
with the consideration of the appropriation bills on account of 
which those increased revenues were laid and levied. 

The revenue act of October 3, 1917, followed almost upon 
the heels of the passage of the appropriations which these in- 
creased levies were made to pay. And this year, Mr. President, 
when, in the latter part of May, we began the consideration of 
the pending revenue bill, did we not consider it contemporane- 
ously with the consideration of the greatly increased appropria- 
tion bills which it was found necessary to pass because of the 
change in our military and naval policy? We did not wait until 
the appropriations had been made to begin the preparation of 
a bill to raise additional revenue on account of those appro- 
priations, which at that stage were largely estimates. Indeed, 
not all of them were estimated for when work on the revenue 
bill began. Even after that work began large additional 
estimates came in. 

What were we doing during the last session of the present 

Congress? The most of our time was spent in passing appro- 
priation bills for the fiseal year 1918 and in changing the 
revenue law in order to raise the money to meet those appro- 
priation bills. Now a new session of Congress has opened. 
The time for making appropriations to meet the expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1920 is here. The estimates are here, much 
more full and much more reliable than the estimates that were 
before the Congress when we began the consideration of the 
present revenue act in April, 1917. In reducing the eight- 
billion to a six-billion-dollar tax budget for the fiscal year 1919 
we are proceeding upon the revised estimates of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, based upon estimates made to him by the dif- 
ferent departments of the Government. Are these estimates of 
reductions in expenditures for this fiscal year so absolutely 
reliable, so definite and certain that we can afford to cut off 
two billions of dollars from the revenue bill for 1919 and run 
no risk, while the estimates made for the fiscal year 1920, which 
are also in, are so unreliable, so vague and elusive, deceitful, 
inadequate, and insufficient that we can not afford to do with 
reference to the expenditures for 1920 the same thing that we 
propose to do with reference to 1919 in this very enactment? 
. Oh, Mr, President, let me say that, having considered the 
revised estimates of the departments and the Secretary for 
the fiscal year 1920, the estimates for 1920, in my humble judg- 
ment, are not less certain and reliable, but much more certain 
and reliable than the estimates upon which the reductions for 
the year 1919 are based. I think this could be demonstrated 
from the figures and the facts. 

Are they reliable? What did the Secretary of the Treasury 
tell ‘us about his estimates for 1919—his estimate that the ex- 
penditures could be properly regarded as reducible from twenty- 
four billions to eighteen billions, making one-third of that 
amount six billions instead of eight billions? 

Mr. SMOOT. Our appropriations were thirty-six billions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and our expenditures, our estimates 
for expenditures, and our provision for raising taxes to meet 
these expenditures have little to do with appropriations. Taxes 
are controlled by the expenditures, not by appropriations; and 

in these war times we seem to have adopted the policy of rais- 
ing one-third as much by taxation as is necessary to defray the 
expenditures. 

The Secretary told the committee that his estimate of eighteen 
billion expenditures for the fiscal year 1919, upon the basis of 
which he recommends a six billion instead of an eight billion 
tax levy for the fiscal year 1919, and on which advice the com- 
mittee acted with substantial unanimity, was nothing but an 
enlightened estimate. Some say he used the words “ enlight- 
ened guess,” but what he said was “an enlightened estimate.” 
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He explained to us the difficulties. How could he make esti- 
mates under existing conditions with absolute certainty? Who 
can tell how much of these prospective expenditures may now 
legitimately and properly be lopped off? Who can look into the 
future and see how many of these so-called war contracts can 
be canceled, and how much, if they are canceled, the Govern- 
ment will be necessarily and properly required to pay by way 
of damage and reparation? Who can tell, Mr. President, how 
soon the soldiers that are in Europe will be brought home, and 
how many of them can be discharged during the fiscal year in 
which we are now operating? Who can tell what will be the 
salvage the Government may reasonably expect to realize within 
this fiscal year from the sale of the enormous stock of war 
materials of all characters and kinds which the cessation of 
war makes it possible to dispose of? Those are problems which 
ean not be treated with certainty, and those were the problems 
which confronted the Secretary of the Treasury in making the 
estimates for 1919 upon which we are acting—acting with the 
unanimous consent of the minority, as well as the majority, of 
the committee. 

Now, Mr. President, compare them with the possible expendi- 
tures for 1920. I defy any man to prove that the elements of 
doubt and uncertainty attaching to the estimates of the possible 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1920 are any greater than the 
elements of doubt and uncertainty which attach to the future 
expenditures of the present fiscal year. 

But, Mr. President, the estimates for 1920 are in. They are 
in the possession of the Committees on Appropriations of this 
body and the House, and the latter committee is preparing 
legislation based upon them at this very minute. They will 
be passed in all probability, at least they are likely to pass at 
this session of Congress. According to nearly every precedent 
of this body we have passed the bills to increase the revenué 
contemporaneously with the passage of the bills appropriating 
the revenue, and in the name of common sense, if it is proper to 
adopt such legislation contemporaneously when increases are 
made, is it not as much if not more appropriate to pass the 
legislation reducing taxes contemporaneously with legislation 
reducing expenditures? Any other course would seem to con- 
trovene the almost universal custom to reduce taxes when 
expenditures are reduced. 

[At this point Mr. Simsons was interrupted by the expira- 
tion of the morning hour and afterwards yielded to Mr; 
FLETCHER. | 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have now reached a 
point in the presentation of the work of the committee with 
reference to the revenue bill where the subject mattes becomes 
rather uninteresting. 

The bill as it came from the House made a very necessary 
and important change in the present law with reference to 
income taxes. The present law has two income-tax schedules, 
making it necessary to calculate the tax on incomes according 
to the rates in two separate schedules, The House very prop- 
erly combined these two systems of income taxation into-one 
in this bill. This change will be a great relief to the ordi- 
nary taxpayer and will add greatly to the ease and simplicity 
of the administration of the law. 

The House bill—and the Senate had not changed it in that 
respect—is constructed upon the general lines of the present 
law. While there are many amendments that do not relate 
directly to the rates, the general plan has been to retain the 
structure of the present law and increase the rates, so as to 
provide for the additional amount of revenue estimated to be 
necessary. 

The committee suggests several changes in the surtax sec- 
tions of the House bill. It seemed to your committee that the 
surtax provisions of the House bill were framed without suffi- 
cient reference to uniformity and the graduated increases were 
rather arbitrary in some instances. 

For instance, the rates in the House bill start at 2 per cent, 
and are increased by steps, varying from 1 to 7 per cent, until 
the maximum of 65 per cent is reached upon incomes in excess 
of $5,000,000. ‘These steps bear no fixed relation to each other; 
For example, incomes between $20,000 and $30,000 would pay 
8 per cent more tax than incomes between $10,000 and $15,000, 
while incomes between $90,000 and $100,000 would pay only 
2 per cent more than incomes between $80,000 and $90,000. 
Your committee sought to remedy that by beginning with a sur- 
tax of 1 per cent upon incomes in excess of $5,000 and not in 
excess of $6,000, and advancing to a rate of 48 per cent upon 
incomes in excess of $98,000 and not in excess of $100,000, 
This advance under the Senate provision is uniform, made by 
the addition of 1 per cent for each additional $2,000 of income 
until the $100,000 bracket is reached. Between $100,000 and 
a million dollars the increases are less uniform and necessarily 
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somewhat arbitrary, renching 65 per cent at-a million dollars, 
above which the tax remains at 65 per cent. The general effect 
of those changes is to reduce slightly. the surtax upon incomes 
under $100,000 and to increase slightly the surtax upon incomes 
in excess of $100,000. The aggregate effect upon the revenue 
derived is very small. I think it is estimated that the amount 
that will be realized from surtaxes will be only $23,000,000 
less under the Senate rates than under the House rates—$23,- 
000,000 in an aggregate of something over $1,000,000,000. 

The Finance Committee made no change in the normal rate 
provided in the House bill for the fiscal year 1919 on indi- 
viduals, but we did make a very important change in the tax 
rates provided by the House bill. for the incomes of corpora- 
tions. The House bill provides a 12 per cent rate on that part 
of the net income of corporations which is distributed in divi- 
dends or paid in the discharge of interest-bearing obligations or 
in the purchase of liberty bonds issued after September 1, 1918, 
and imposed a rate of 18 per cent on the balance. That is to 
say, While earnings devoted to certain uses other than distribu- 
tion were exempted from the 6 per cent differential, many other 
equally essential uses, such as addition to plant for purposes of 
further production, were not similarly recognized. A discrimi- 
nation was made between the rate on income used in paying off 
the obligations of the corporation and the rate imposed on 
earnings retained for the necessary expansion and development 
of the plant or for the maintenance of its equipment in a state 
of efficiency. A distinction was made between the rate on in- 
come invested by the corporation in liberty bonds and income 
of the corporation invested in necessary improvements. 

The committee has provided for a uniform tax upon the net 
incomes of corporations, this rate being 12 per cent for the 
1918 taxable year and 8 per cent for succeeding years (sec. 
230). Under the House bill the 12 per cent rate applied only to 
so much of the net income as was distributed in dividends, or 
paid in the discharge of interest-bearing obligations, or in the 
purchase of liberty bonds issued after September 1, 1918, and 
on the balance the rate was 18 per cent. While certain essential 
uses of earnings for purposes other than distribution were 
recognized, many other such uses of earnings equally essential, 
such as for additions to plant for purposes of further produc- 
tion, were not recognized. Failure to permit without penalty 
all legitimate uses of earnings for financing corporations seemed 
inconsistent with the policy which has in the past been actually 
followed by well-managed corporations and which has been 
urged by the War Finance Corporation and the Capital Issues 
Committee. To retain the differential rate while exempting 
from the extra tax all income used by the corporation for 
legitimate purposes other than distribution would, however, 
make the law difficult of administration, because it would in- 
volve review by the Treasury Department of too many detailed 
questions of the administrative policy of individual corpora- 
tions. These and other considerations, among which was the 
fact that corporations are subject to the war excess-profits tax, 
to which individuals and partnerships are not subject moved 
the committee to restore the flat-rate system, 

fixperience has demonstrated the practical impossibility 
of conducting and maintaining corporate enterprise on a suc- 
cessful basis if all of its annual net earnings are distributed 
to the stockholders, and this has led to a practice which is 
practically universal of retaining a reasonable part of these 
earnings in the business for purposes of betterment, develop- 
ment, and progressive efficiency. This practice has contributed 
immensely to the rapid and efficient expansion of our great 
industrial system and should be encouraged and not penalized. 
It is not difficult to see that the small loss of revenue from 
the surtax will be more than counterbalanced by this pro- 
vision, so to speak, of an automatic efficiency and develop- 
ment fund. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is it possible to place surtaxes upon cor- 
porations? Surtaxes are measured by the total income; and a 
corporation having a total income of a million dollars would 
pay, say, 65 per cent of it as a surtax, while it might not be 


earning any more than 5 per cent on its capital. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that it is abso- 
lutely impracticable to impose a surtax on the lump earnings 
of a corporation. You can not do it for the reason the Senator 
gives, and you can not do it for many other reasons which I 
think probably it is not necessary to go into, but which I could 
elaborate at some length. : t 

Mr. President, there is one matter that gave your committee 
a great deal of concern. Senators will remember that when the 
present law was under discussion we all felt that we could not 
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with justice subject what is known as a personal service corpora- 
tion—that is, a corporation which derives its income chiefly 
through the activities of the members of the corporation, and 
whose capital, if any, is a mere incident—to an excess-profits 
tax, a tax fundamentally based upon the theory that the tax- 
payer was entitled to a certain exemption based on his invested 


capital. The question then was how to deal with them. The 
Senate, as you will recall, thought that the best way to deal with 
them was to exempt them from the excess-profits tax; but in 
conference it was insisted that, in addition to the income taxes, 
these corporations should pay a direct tax as a substitute for the 
excess-profits tax. This was agreed to and the rate fixed at 8 
per cent of the net income. That provision of the present law 
has provoked much adverse criticism, and is an unsatisfactory 
way of solving the admittedly difficult problem. The House bill 
retains the method of the present law and increases the rate to 
20 ner cent. 

The committee, after due consideration, recommend as a fair 
solution of the problem that this class of corporations be exempt 
from the profits taxes, but that they be taxed exactly as the bill 
proposes to tax partnerships. That is to say, that, like a part- 
nership, all of the earnings of such corporation be treated 
for surtax as distributed whether actually distributed or not. 
The earnings of such corporations are assigned to the individual 
members according to the amount of stock held and included in 
their income-tax returns, 

Another yery important amendment recommended by the com- 
mittee may vitally affect the question of the undistributed earn- 
ings of corporations. Undoubtedly there are corporations in 
this country which, without any regard to the requirements of 
the business, make a habit of retaining a large and unnecessary 
part of the earnings in the business, or pretending to retain it 
for business purposes, for the purpose of escaping the surtax. 
There is no doubt but that there are a number of so-called 
close corporations, corporations with only a small number of 
stockholders, that have been organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of availing themselves of the privilege of retention to es- 
cape surtaxes upon their earnings. 

The present law has a provision that would seem adequate 
to meet that situation, but it fails in adequacy by reason of the 
use of just one word. It authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to determine whether these earnings are improperly re- 
tained; and if he shall find that they are fraudulently retained 
or fraudulently ayailed of for the purpose of escaping taxes 
they can be taxed as if distributed to the stockholders, The law 
has been ineffectual because of difficulty in securing evidence 
to establish fraud. We have, therefore, stricken from the provi- 
sion of the present law the word “fraudulent”; and it is the 
belief of the department that as a result the administrative 
branch of the Government will be able to effectually cope with 
these fraudulent practices and schemes for evading the tax. 

Mr. President, besides the changes to which I have referred, 
your committee has made quite a number of important amend- 
ments intended to relieve against hardships and injustice that 
have been disclosed in the administration of the present law 
pedro result of the rigid, inflexible definitions of invested 
capital. 

As a result, in the administration of the present law, the de- 
partment, as these cases have developed, has been forced, to 
avoid manifest injustice, to resort to alleviative regulations and 
constructions, 

Your committee has adopted and written into the bill the sub- 
stance of some of these regulations so as to give them the force 
and effect of law. We have also recommended a series of relief 
amendments relating to amortization, depletion, and shrinkage in 
inventories, which, if ratified by the Senate and not eliminated in 
conference, I think will answer to a very large extent the criti- 
cisms of the present law and correct many discriminations and 
8 which have confronted the department in the ad- 
ministration of the existing law. In addition, the committee 
has prepared a general amendment which we have been in the 
habit in the committee of speaking of as the relief amendment, 
authorizing the commissioner to classify in groups certain ex- 
ceptional cases which seemed to require special treatment to 
safeguard the taxpayers against injustice. Every corporation 
which brings itself within the provisions of those classifications 
is given the benefit, in computing its deductions, of the like or 
“similar business” section of the bill; that is to say, it will 
be entitled to the same percentage of deductions that repre- 
sentative concerns in the same line of business are found to be 
entitled to. 

There is another amendment of similar character to the one just 
mentioned which I regard of great importance. The House in 
imposing the war-profits tax realized the fact that if the tax- 


payer is to be taxed 80 per cent upon his net earnings he must be 
given a very liberal exemption. An 80 per cent tax based upon 
the principle of an arbitrary exemption of 8 per cent upon invested 
capital would be a very heavy tax. But when you apply that 
high-rate only to the earnings in excess of the prewar earnings 
it may or it may not be heavy, according to the size of the pre- 
War earnings. 

In any event, the House recognized that liberal allowances 
must be assured if an 80 per cent rate was imposed, and it 
seems to have adequately provided for every case except the 
case of newly established business. An old established business 
always has an advantage over newly inaugurated business and 
nothing should be done to increase or accentuate that advantage. 
Under the House bill an old or prewar business is allowed a de- 
duction of not less than 10 per cent, while a new business is 
allowed a deduction of not more than 10 per cent. That evi- 
dently puts the new business struggling into existence upon 
an unfair basis of competition with old and established business 
concerns. 

To meet the apparent equities of this situation thé committee 
recommends an amendment providing that in the case of new 
business the taxpayer should be entitled to the same percentage 
of deduction as representative corporations engaged in the 
same line of business, so that if the average deduction of repre- 
sentative business is 12 per cent, or 15 per cent, or 16 per cent, 
or whatever per cent, the new business is entitled to the same 
percentage of deduction, thus placing the taxpayer upon a 
parity with his competitors in the business. 

Mr. President, the recommended sundry amendments liberaliz- 
ing the amortization and the depletion provisions of the House 
bill—but I will defer discussion as to them until they are reached 
in the orderly consideration of the bill because of the fact that 
n proper presentation of them would require more time than I 
wish to consume in this preliminary statement. 

There is another important amendment relating to life insur- 
ance companies to which I wish to call brief attention. Speaking 
| personally, from the beginning of these revenue bills up to the 
‘present day nothing has given me more trouble than the problem 
of properly adjusting taxes upon life insurance companies. The 
committee, with the very able assistance of members of the tax ad- 
visory board established in the Treasury Department, and after 
consultation with many representatives of life insurance com- 
panies, recommend an amendment which embodies a scheme for 
taxing the incomes of life insurance companies which, it is 
thought, is just and equitable to all interests. The tax is in form 
an income tax, but is imposed upon a net income defined with 
special reference to the peculiar conditions of the business of life 
insurance. Roughly, it consists of the gross income from interest, 
dividends, and rents, less tax-free interest, investment expenses, 
and taxes and other expenses paid exclusively in connection 
with real estate owned by the company. In the case of a domes- 
tic life insurance company there is also a specific deduction of 
$2,000. Thus the tax falls upon the true income of the com- 
pany—that is, its income from investments—and the rate is so 
fixed that this tax takes the place of the income tax, war excess- 
profits tax, capital-stock tax, and the tax on the issuance of 
policies. It will yield considerably more revenue than the taxes 
which it is designed to replace, and has the great merit of sim- 
plicity and certainty. Above all, it avoids the almost insuperable 
difficulty of defining the invested capital of a life insurance 
company for purposes of the war excess-profits tax. 
Early in the present session there was much controversy in the 
committee and on the floor of the Senate, resulting in able con- 
stitutional arguments in this chamber by Senators THOMAS, 
KELLOGG, and Kwox as to the constitutionality of a Federal tax 
on the salaries of certain State and Federal officials and on the 
interest of bonds of the States and municipal subdivisions there- 
of. After mature deliberation the committee decided to recom- 
mend an amendment striking from the House bill the provision 
taxing incomes from State and municipal bonds and modifying 
the provision as to salaries. It imposes an income tax on all 
gains, wages, salaries, and so forth, without differentiation. We 
leave the constitutional question to be settled by the courts when 
it is raised. 

We have also exempted the proceeds of life insurance policies 
paid upon the death of the insured. The House bill 
these proceeds from taxation only when paid to an individual 
beneficiary or to the estate of the insured. We allow the ex- 
emption to whomsoever the insurance is payable. I do not think 
I need to further discuss this subject. 

Another exemption recommended by the committee relates to 
the salaries of soldiers and sailors. We remove the limitation 
of $3,500 in the House bill, but restrict its operation by adding 
a provision which limits this exemption to the period of the 
war and apply to those only in active service. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 

rr pna tor from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
0 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 3 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator what he means 
by the phrase “active service”? Does that apply tò the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who are in the department here? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That may be a matter of administration. It 
was not intended that the class referred to by the Senator should 
have the exemption. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to hurry through the excess- 
profits tax section of the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may ask the Senator another question 
for information, on page 31, section 215, under the title “ Items 
not deductible,” you have first family expenses, next amount 
paid out for new building, next amount expended in restoring 
property; and then paragraph (d) reads: 
any "oficer or employed, or of any person 3 

cially n any 
trade or business on by e taxpay 
directly or indirectly a Deneficlary under — 5 otal a e 

Is that so drawn as to include premiums which are paid on 
what is known as group insurance as well? 

Mr, SIMMONS. That describes what is, I think, called 
group insurance. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was now speaking of the items that 
are not deductible when I referred to this, and among those 
items not deductible are premiums paid on life insurance. I 
am not claiming that it should, I am trying to get the construc- 
tion the Senator places on the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator give me the page? 

Mr. POMERENE. Page 31. One of the controversies which 
we had up before was whether or not premiums paid by a cor- 
poration for insurance on the lives of its officers should be 
subject to a tax or not. In the past bill after it finally came out 
of conference it was so drawn that the amount paid in pre- 
miums would not be deductible, which I think was right. I 
was not clear in my mind as to whether this paragraph was 
so framed as to include within the words “ premiums paid on 
life insurance” such premiums as might be payable on what is 
known as group insurance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Group insurance is deductible except where 
the taxpayer is directly or indirectly a beneficiary under the 
policy. That is the meaning of the section the Senator read. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take much time with reference 
to the war excess-profits taxes. We have retained the rates of 
the House bill on war profits, but we have slightly reduced the 
excess-profits tax rates. There was a controversy in the Ways 
and Means Committee, I am advised, with reference to the mat- 
ter of increasing the excess-profits tax rates, The Secretary of 
the Treasury, and perhaps other Government officials connected 
with the administration of the tax laws, insisted that the excess- 
profits rates of the present law should not be increased. but that 
committee decided to increase them and the House ratified that 
action. ‘There are some large corporations which, while making 
very large profits on account of large prewar earnings, would 
not be caught under the 80 per cent war-profits bracket of the 
. They will be reached, if at all, under the excess profits 


There are several very famous cases of this character. There 
is one great automobile company, which was making before 
the war such enormous profits that, under any war-tax 
scheme which allows a deduction to the full extent of pre- 
war earnings, would pay practically no tax at all. The profits 
of that concern are now on a parity with the average war 
profits. The House thought—and with this thought your com- 
mittee agreed—that as this class of taxpayers would escape a 
war-profit tax, and we are increasing taxes generally, there 
ought to be a substantial increase in the excess-profits taxes, 
But your committee thought the House increase was too great, 
and it accordingly recommends the middle course between the 
idea of the Secretary of the Treasury and the idea of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House; and presents an amend- 
ment to the bill which reduces the House rate, but which mate- 
rially increases the rate of the present law. 

I am advised that in the administration of the present law it 
has been discovered that what is known as the small corporation 
has suffered manifest discrimination in the matter of excess- 
profits taxes; and that condition is not exceptional, but is gen- 
eral with respect to corporations of small earning capacity. 

We have sought to relieve against that situation, Mr. Presi- 

by an amendment changing very materially the provision 
for same purpose which was adopted in the other House. To 
accomplish the purpose in view, the House provided a limit of, 


1918. 
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not more than 35 per cent where the capital invested was not 
in excess of $25,000, and a limit of not more than 40 per cent 
where the invested capital was not in excess of $50,000. It is 
apparent, Mr. President, that while these provisions would 
afford some relief it would apply to only a very small number of 
corporations and would fall far short of meeting the situation. 
We think we have provided a scheme of dealing with these small 
corporations which is much more effective and much more 
equitable, 

Mr. POMERENE. In what part of the bill is that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is the excess-profits tax part of the bill. 
I do not have it here by sections. The amendment, however, 
provides a limit of 80 per cent on the income of corporations 
in excess of $3,000 (which is the exemption they are entitled 
to) and not in excess of $20,000; so that we apply the 30 per 
cent limit—whether there is a capital of $25,000 or a capital 
of $50,000, or more, so long as the resulting taxable income falls 
below $20,000. Twenty thousand dollars represents a good in- 
come upon a considerable capitalization. It would be 8 per cent 
upon $250,000, I believe. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina has stated that, as a matter of practice, there has 
been a discrimination against the small corporation and in 
favor of the larger corporation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. That is what we were advised and that 
is what I believe. 

Mr. POMERENE. What I want to know is how this has 
come about. The Senator from North Carolina has stated it 
as a fact, but I am at a loss to understand how it was brought 
about so that there would be this discrimination against the 
smaller corporation and in favor of the larger one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Speaking generally, because, their capital 
being small, their basis of exemption is so small that the bulk 
of their income becomes subject to the high bracket rates. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to say that the Senator from Ohio 
will find that there are a great many small corporations with 
a eapital of $10,000, $25,000, or $50,000, where the principal 
stockholders give their entire time to the business and where 
the capital, while it is necessary to the business, bears but a 
small relation to the real earnings of the company. I know 
of many such corporations who were in the tax returns two 
years ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And by reason of their capital being turned 
over rapidly and the personal service of their officers, who 
are also stockholders, or more like partners than stockholders, 
their earnings were very large and the tax even last year took 
most of their earnings. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will find many corporations 
with only $20,000 capital with a net income greater than the 
capital invested, whose exemption would be infinitesimal be- 
cause of their small capital. In such a case the tax without this 
provision would be excessive. 

The Senate committee has made a number of. important 
amendments to the definition of “invested capital.” It would 
take me quite a time to give the reasons for these changes. And 
while some of them are important I do not think I shall take the 
time of the Senate this afternoon to discuss them—they will be 
fully discussed when reached. 

There are two other provisions of the bill, Mr. President, to 
which I wish to refer. Then I think I shall conclude. I refer 
to the provision with reference to consolidated returns. 

There is nothing in the present law which expressly authorizes 
such returns, but the department has by construction permitted 
them as being within its authority. The House bill contains a 
provision expressly prohibiting such consolidation. I am ad- 
vised that the Ways and Means Committee were very doubtful 
about this, and probably would not have inserted the prohibi- 
tion in the bill if the representatives of the department had 
been able to say to that committee that permitting this consoli- 
dation did not result in a substantial diminution of the revenue 
from the different units of the consolidated concerns. Since the 
House committee acted, the question of the effect of allowing 
these consolidations on the revenue has been carefully investi- 
gated by the experts of the department, and your committee was 
confidently advised that as a result of these investigations it 
was found that in the aggregate the revenues would not be 
adversely affected by requiring consolidation. 


So far as its immediate effect is concerned consolidation in- 
creases the tax in some cases and reduces it in other cases, but 
its general and permanent effect is to prevent evasion, which can 
not be successfully blocked in any other way. Among affiliated 
corporations it frequently happens that the accepted intercom- 
pany accounting assigns too much income or invested capital 
to company A and not enough to company B. This may make 
the total tax for the corporation too much or too little. If the 
former, the company hastens to change its accounting method; 
if the latter, there is every inducement to retain the old account- 
ing procedure, which benefits the affiliated interests, even though 
such procedure was not originally adopted for the purpose of 
evading taxation. As a general rule, therefore, improper ar- 
rangements which increase the tax will be discontinued, while 
those which reduce the tax will be retained. 

Moreover, a law which contains no requirement for consolida- 
tion puts an almost irresistible premium on a segregation or a 
separate incorporation of activities which would normally be 
carried as branches of one concern. Increasing evidence has 
come to light demonstrating that the possibilities of evading tax- 
ation in these and allied ways are becoming familiar to the tax- 
payers of the country. While the committee is convinced that 
the consolidated return tends to conserve, not to reduce, the 
reyenue, the committee recommends its adoption not primarily 
because it operates to prevent evasion of taxes or because of its 
effect upon the revenue, but because the principle of taxing as a 
business unit what in reality is a business unit is sound and 
equitable and convenient both to the taxpayer and to the Gov- 
ernment. A year’s trial of the consolidated return under the 
existing law demonstrated the advisability of conferring upon 
the commissioner explicit authority to require such returns. 

Mr. President, the Senate committee has made one other 
amendment of some importance that does not require any 
elaboration. The House bill with reference to payment of in- 
come and profit taxes in installments provided for payment in 
three installments, the last of the three installments becoming 
due sometime in June. We have changed that, and provided for- 
payment in four installments, the last of the four installments be- 
coming due in December. The House required all three install- 
ments to be paid during the first half of the calendar year, while 
we extend the four installments over the whole calendar year. 
That is the difference. Of course, it can readily be seen that 
a part of the taxes set apart for the fiscal year 1919, under 
that provision, would not be paid until after June 30, when 
that fiscal year is ended, and, of course, in that situation the 
Secretary of the Treasury would probably have to resort to the 
sale of certificates until these installments fall due; but I do 
not think that is a difficulty that needs to give us any special 
concern. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I wish to express my grati- 
fication that the cofmmittee has arranged to make the taxes pay- 
able in installments. Last year they were all made payable 
in one sum, and when an effort was made by some of us to 
have them made payable in three or four installments a few 
of the wiseacres at the Treasury Department thought that it 
could not be done. I am glad to know, however, that the 
Finance Committee has found a way to do that very simple 
thing. 

In that connection, this thought has occurred to me: I have 
heard various statements made as to whether or not this bill 
was to pass or any bill was to pass at this session. I do not 
know anything about that. I hope that some bill will pass; but 
if it does not pass, as a last resort, I hope that there will be 
some change made in the old law so as to permit of the pay- 
ment of these taxes in installments. It ought to be done; oth- 
erwise, we are going to embarrass a great many of the smaller 
manufacturing concerns in the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was aware of the Senator’s views about 
this matter, having had many conferences with him, and I have 
always sympathized with him in his view. 

Mr. President, I shall not discuss the changes which we have 
made in the section of the bill relating to estate taxes, although 
they are very substantial. In brief, I may say that the differ- 
ence is that the House provided for an estate tax while the 
Senate amendment provides for an inheritance tax. The House 
bill taxed directly the gross estate. The Senate amendment 
taxes the part coming to each beneficiary under the law, or 
the will of the decedent. The rates prescribed are very much 
less than those of the House bill. Your committee did not and 
does not feel that the Federal Government ought to impose upon 
inheritances or estates such a heavy tax as would make it 
practically impossible for the States to avail themselves of this 
source of taxation without making the joint taxes of the Fed- 
eral and the State Governments oppressive if not largely con- 
fiscatory, 
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I shall not stop to discuss the changes made in excise, stamp, 
and special taxes. They can be seen in the bill, and nearly all 
of them are self-explanatory and do not require any statement, 

Mr, President, the committee has made just two other amend- 
ments of special importance. I am not going to stop to discuss 
them in detail, but will content myself with a brief reference to 
them. I refer to the child-labor amendment 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator a 
question regarding the House provision concerning what is 
commonly known as the tax on luxuries. That is stricken from 
this bill, is it not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is stricken out. 

Mr. KENYON. Has the Senator discussed that at all? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not discussed that. 

Mr, KENYON. Does the Senator propose to discuss it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not. There are two kinds of lux- 
ury taxes in the bill. There is one that is imposed upon things 
that are, because of their nature and use, ordinarily regarded 
as luxuries because they are not necessaries. We have not 
stricken all of those taxes out, but have stricken some of 
them out. 

Mr. KENYON. I refer to the tax on high-priced clothing and 
articles of that kind as a tax on luxuries, That is stricken out? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I am coming to that. The other class 
of so-called luxuries comprise such things as are not, in essence, 
luxuries at all, but only become subject to that designation 
when the price is very high—when the price paid is such as 
only the rich or of liberal means can ordinarily afford. 

Mr. KENYON. The committee has stricken those out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have stricken those out. 

Mr. KENYON. They ought to stay in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hardly think so; but I do not desire to go 
into that discussion now. I should be very glad, however, to 
hear the Senator upon that question if he thinks those taxes 
ought to stay in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON rose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not now, if the Senator please. 
~ Mr. KENYON. I suppose it was a fundamental doctrine of 
the Democratic party that luxuries should be taxed, 

Mr, SIMMONS. Well, we have retained the tax on luxuries, 
but these are not luxuries; they are necessaries—clothing and 
similar things, 

Mr. President, the child-labor amendment ought not to be 
passed by with a few observations, and yet on account of the late- 
ness of the hour and my desire to finish this amendment this after- 
noon I shall consume but a few minutes in discussing it at this 
time, I wish to say with respect to that matter, however, that I 
was not in agreement with my colleagues upon the committee. 
That does not mean that I am opposed to child-labor legislation, 
but by that I mean only this, and nothing more, that I do 
not believe that this is a matter which should be dealt with 
by the Federal Government. I think under the Constitution it 
involves the exercise of a power which rests exclusively with 
the States. That was the reason of my opposition in the com- 
mittee. The committee has decided against my contention, and 
I know full well the views of a large majority in the Senate 
coincides with those of a majority of the committee, and I 
yielded gracefully and shall content myself with registering 
my protest. I do not feel, however, friendly to legislation—I 
want to say that now—and I do not care what its character 
is 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Pardon me; let me finish the sentence—that 
is framed with a view of evading and defeating a constitu- 
tional limitation of power through the abuse of the taxing 
powers of the Government, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, when the Senator made 
the statement that he was going to stand by the committee 
on this proposition 

Mr. SIMMONS. I submit to the inevitable. 

Mr. POERENE. I thought the Senator made one of the 
ablest speeches I ever heard him make; and I am very sorry 
to hear him spoil it now by these last statements. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. The Senator should be 
content when I confine myself to a conservative statement of 
the grounds of my unfriendliness to this kind of legislation, 
and gracefully as I can submit to the evident will and power 
of my associates and colleagues. We can evade the Constitu- 
tion in the way proposed if we want to. It has been done in 
the past. It can be done again. There seems to be no way to 
prevent and defeat an evasion of a constitutional limitation 
upon the powers of Congress where the evasion is through an 
exercise of the taxing power. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? I know he is weary, and I am not going to keep him 


waiting; but can the Senator tell us how much would be raised 
by this tax on luxuries? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator means the 20 per cent tax on 
luxuries? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. About one hundred and eighty-four millions, 
I think. I may be mistaken about that, but I think that is the 
amount, The Senator means the 20 per cent taxes as they ap- 
pear in the House bill? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think I am right about that; but, at any 
rate, it is quite a considerable amount. 

Mr, President, the committee recommends important changes 
in the first and second class postal rates. It recommends an 
amendment effective after July 1, 1919, restoring the 2-cent 
rate on first-class mail matter, letter postage. Secondly, an 
amendment repealing the present zone system as to second- 
class matter (newspapers and periodicals), and substituting 
for it a tax of 1 cent a pound for delivery within the first and 
second zones (the first zone being 50 miles and the second zone 
100 miles), and 1} cents a pound for delivery in all other zones 
to be effective July 1, 1919. : 

I do not wish to enter upon a discussion of these amend- 
ments at this time further than to say the Senate committee, 
when the revenue act of October 3, 1917, was under considera- 
tion, struck the provision providing for the so-called zone sys- 
tem out of the bill, and the Senate sustained its action in this 
behalf, but the provision was restored in conference, under 
pressure. I do not know what will be the final result in case the 
Senate adopts the committee amendment to repeal this system; 
but a majority of the members of the committee felt so strongly 
about this matter that the committee did not feel it would be 
justified in failing to do everything possible, thongh it might 
ee in failure, to secure a repeal of that system of taxa- 

on. 

At the conclusion of his speech Mr. SIMMONS said: 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, I ask that that motion be 
withheld for a moment. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanp- 
WICK] a a joint resolution which he wishes to have acted upon 
to-nigh' 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Carolina withhold his motion for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Certainly. 


HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. HARDWICK. From the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds I submit a report (No. 620), accompanied by a 
joint resolution directing the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion to suspend work upon all projects where construction is not 
more than 75 per cent completed and to cancel all contracts for 
furniture, and for other purposes. I desire to have the joint 
resolution read—it is very short—and I give notice that I shall 
then ask for its immediate consideration. It deals with the 
housing question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ka in the chair). The 
joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 194) directing the United 
States Housing Corporation to suspend work upon all projects 
where construction is not more than 75 per cent completed, and 
to cancel all contracts for furniture, and for other purposes, was 
eee e e at length, as 

ollows: 


Whereas by the act approved May 16, 1918, the President was authorized 
to p e housing, local transportation, and other general com- 
munity utilities for such industrial workers as are ar- 
senals and other industri 


including emplo of the United States whose duties require them 

to reside ta the District of Columbia; and 

direction of the President, a 

States Housing Corporation, was 
formed, which corporation has proceeded to enter into the construc- 
tion of a saree rts of the country; and 

Whereas one of the projects being carried out by the said United States 


Housing Corporation is the group of buildings on the depot plaza be- 
tween the Capitol and the Union Station, in the District of Columbia; 


and 

Whereas it will involve an expenditure of approximately $400,000 to 
complete and furnish said peony or buildings ready for operation; most 
of which would be saved to the Government if work ed; 


suspend 


a 

Whereas for all practical purposes the war has ended, the employees of 
the Government residing in the District of Columbia are being rap- 

idly d „ and there is therefore no 3 the completion 

— operation of said bulldings as being essen to the national 
defense for the use of Government employees; and 

Whereas in other parts of the peg A said United States Housing Cor- 
poration proposes to proceed with the construction of a large number 
r 8 now only in the early stages of their construction: There- 
‘ore be it 
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Resolwed, etc., That all work apon said group of buildings m the 
p za between the Capitol and the Union Station, in the rict of 
‘columbia, be suspended and all contracts made in 


reference thereto 
canceled, and the United States ingens} Corporation, representing the 
Government of the United States in said construction, be instructed to 
cancel all said contracts. 

Sec. 2. That the United States Housing Corporation, representing the 
Government of the United States, be, and the same hereby is, directed 
to suspend work upon all projects in which it is now engaged in all 
eases where the construction is not more than 75 per cent completed, 
and to cancel al! contracts for furniture and to return, wherever pos- 
sible, all unused furniture on hand or in transit. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Carolina is willing to lay aside temporarily the unfinished busi- 
ness, I should like the Senate to dispose of the joint resolution 
that I have just reported, because I think it means the salvage 
of large amounts of money for the Government. Every mo- 
ment's delay is costly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does the Senator expect to 
have the joint resolution passed this evening? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no disposition to put off 
or delay the consideration of the joint resolution; but, as it 
stands, personally I feel very much opposed to portions of it, 
and I doubt very much whether we can dispose of it this even- 
ing. I do not want to be put in the attitude of objecting to its 
consideration, because I do not want to delay it a minute longer 
than may be necessary. 4 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want to delay it. Of course, 
whenever we do dispose of it, we have got to meet just such 
questions as that. If we delay meeting them, I think it will 
cost the Government a large sum of money. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; but the joint resolution 
has not even been printed, and I only know of it as I heard 
the Secretary read it. There are, however, parts of it that I 
believe it is unwise to pass. At least, I shall oppose it in the 
form in which the Senator has it now, and I Spall want to be 
heard on it briefly. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I want to give the Senator every oppor- 
tunity to be heard. It is, of course, a serious responsibility 
that he is taking, because the daily waste is tremendous. The 
Senator understands that as well as I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but it is also a serious responsibility, it 
seems to me, to ask for the passage of a joint resolution here 
without giving any opportunity to have anyone heard, and dis- 
pose of it here when it is time to adjourn now. 

Mr .HARDWICK. The Senator from Georgia was simply 
asking for consideration of the joint resolution. The responsi- 
bility is up to the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not objected to its consideration; but 
I want to suggest to the Senator that unless he expects the 
Senate to remain in session for some time he would not succeed 
in disposing of it to-night. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I feel that it is my duty, on behalf of the 
committee, to move to take up the joint resolution; and the 
Senate can take whatever action it pleases on that motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. TRAMMELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is only this about it: Of course, 
I would have to make the motion without regard to the unfin- 
ished business, because we know that the revenue bill is going 
to be considered for weeks and perhaps for months. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia whether the joint resolution has been re- 
ported from a committee? I did not hear his first statement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The joint resolution is reported from the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and, of course, it 
goes over for a day if any Senator wants to insist upon that 
course. I thought, however, that we might as well begin its 
consideration—it is not 5 o'clock yet—and let the Senate under- 
stand what the measure is, and let it go into the Rxconn, so 
that at least it may be considered in the morning hour. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is in the Recorv now. I think we can dis- 
pose of it in the morning hour to-morrow. The joint resolu- 
tion will be in the Recorp. The Secretary has read it, and it 
will be printed in the RECORD. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think, then, Mr. President, that if no 
one objects I shall ask to have the report printed in the Rec- 
orp; and I give notice to the Senator from Nebraska and to 
other Senators interested that during the morning hour to- 
morrow I shall ask, on behalf of the committee, to take up this 
proposition for consideration. r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
pinced on the calendar and the report will be printed in the 

ECORD. 


The report submitted by Mr. HARDWICK is as follows: 

The undersigned members of a subcommiitee of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds make this preliminary report direct to 
the Senate, because, in the opinion of the subcommitt the Senate 
should be immediately advised regarding the matters herein contained, 

Proceeding under Senate resolution 371, the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, on the 5th day of December, 1918, convened, and 
by appropriate resolution authorized the chairman to appoint a subcom- 
mittee, of which the chairman of the committee should ch. , to 
investigate the matters authorized by sald resolution. Thereupon on 
the same day the chairman of the committee, Mr. REED, appointed the 
following subcommittee: Senator T. W. HARDWICK, Senator Park TRAM- 
128 Senator B. M. FerNnatp, Senator J. I. France, and Senator I. L. 

NROOT. 

The committee began taking evidence on the 6th day of December and 
are still continuing their investigation. 

The evidence thus far taken has been largely confined to the housing 
projects at Washington, and pe pring the housing project on what is 
commonly known as the Depot P grounds, being the grounds between 
the Capitol and the Union Station. This evidence has all been given by 
Mr. Otto M. Eidlitz, Director of Housing and Transportation of the De- 
partment of Labor and president of the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary corporation which was created to perform the func- 
tions of the bureau, or his associates, and is to the effect that the build- 
ing project referred to consists of 12 dormitories, each of these dormi- 
tories being in fact doubled, so that they may be treated as 24 dormitory 
buildings, or 1,800 rooms. 

In addition to the dormitories there is a hospital building, a laundry 
costing approximately $35,000, and au administration buiiding, contain- 
ing a cafeteria, offices, and an assembly hall about 55 by 80. 

The evidence shows that the dormitories are over 90 per cent finished. 
Some of them are completed or substantially complet The adminis- 
tration building is likewise substantially completed. The hospital build- 
ing is little more than inc} „While the wails of the 12 building 
are in process of construction. The estimate of Mr. Eidlitz is that 
the entire project will cost when completed, including furnishings. 
approximately $2,100,000; that it will cost ap 3 $100.000 of 
abor to complete the buildings; that to furnish the buildings will cost 
about $275,000; and that to complete the 23 with machinery in- 
stalled, will cost $35,000. According to the revised estimates of Mr. 
Eidlitz, if the materials on hand, including the laundry machinery aud 
furniture, were turned back (which Mr. Eidlitz thinks can be done at a 
small loss) and the orc stopped in its present situation, approxi- 
mately $400,000 would be sayed. That is to say, the Government would 
not have te pay out some $400,000 which it will be compelled to do if 
it carries through the enterprisc. 

Mr. Eidlitz further estimates that the buildings will probably not bo 
needed for a period longer than 12 months. Of course, it necessarily 
follows that the furniture und fixtures, being then in a secondhand 
state, they would not produce any very large salvage. As the number 
of occupants is estimated at 1,800 and the term of occupancy woul! 
not exceed 12 months, and as it is admitted that the enterprise, if 
completed, will cost the Government an additional $400,000, it will be 
noted that the Government must expend for this period of 12 months“ 
occupancy for each 8 approximately 8220. 

This raises sharply t question whether the enterprise should be 
earried on and the Government should open what would be Ip reality 
a 1,800-room hotel, furnished and run by the Government, including 
meals, and at the same time should equip and furnish a laundry and 
de the laundry work and furnish an assembly hall at a cost of 
$400,000 additional, the entire enterprise to be discontinued and prob- 
ably wrecked at the end of 12 months. The answer to this question 
must be affected by the necessity existing. 

It is admitted, first, that the war for all practical purposes is over 
and that there must be a large decrease of Government employees in 
the ay of Washington. Your committee has sent out inquiries to 
ascertain how rapidly the number of Government employees brought 
to Washington because of the war will be diminished. Up to this time 
the replies to these inquiries are just beginning to come in. The 
replies already received indicate a reduction in the force of most of 
the departments heard from of from 15 to 20 per cent since Novem- 
ber 11, the date of the signing of the armistice, and indications are 
that the force in all of the 5 that were Tee in war 
work other than the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, will rapidly re- 
duced. 

It seems to your committer that the conclusion is irresistible, that 
in view of these conditions there is no necessity commensurate with 
the expenditure necessary for the completion of these buildings for the 
housing of employees, but, on the contrary, it would entail a tre- 
mendous loss upon the Government which can not be justified upon 
any sound business principles. 

Phe attitude and purpose, however, of the United States Housing 
Corporation is to p to the full completion and operation of these 
buildings unless Congress shall otherwise order. Therefore, if any 
action is to be taken by Congress suspending these operations, it must’ 
be done 8 

Your committee has made a preliminary investigation of a large 
number of other projects and from such preliminary investigation it is 
of the opinion that some pro, are proposed to be completed that are 
even more indefensible than the one we have been considering. A 
number of these are in their very early stages and notably one which 
was brought to the attention of the committee where the foundations 
only of the group of buildings have been completed. Nevertheless the 
United States Housing Corporation pro to fully complete those 
buildings at an 8 of a very large sum of money, notwith- 
standing the fact that for all practical purposes the war bas ended. 

Yeur committee proposes to make further investigation of these mat- 
ters, but would recommend that Congress take action suspending all 
operations until otherwise authorized by Congress, of all operations 
where the same have not been more than 65 per cent completed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I withdraw the motion I made 
a few minutes ago that the Senate adjourn. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] indicates that he desires a short execu- 
tive session. Therefore I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
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executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
nnd 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, December 11, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
‘ Erecutire nominations received by the Senate December 10, 1918. 
COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS. 

Richard I. Lawson to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 38, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
to fill an existing vacancy. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Martin F. Tanahey, of New York City, to be assistant ap- 
praiser of merchandise in customs collection district No. 10, 
with headquarters at New York, N. Y., to fill an existing 
vacancy. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations 9 by the Senate December 10, 
1918. 
CHIEF oF BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 

David W. Taylor to be Chief Constructor and Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair in the Department of the 
Navy, with the rank of rear admiral. 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE, 

Robert W. Davis to be register of the land office at Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

RECEIVER oF Punzie MONEYS. 

Perry M. Colson to be receiver of public moneys at Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

A 7 POSTMASTER. 
GEORGIA. 


Robert H. Wheless, Nashville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, December 10, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Rev. Earle Wilfley, of the Vermont Avenue, Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Almigbty God, our heavenly Father, we pray Thee this morn- 
ing that our pathway may be clear and that we may have the 
strength and courage to walk therein. Help us to see the right 
with unclouded eyes and obey the truth with fidelity. For our 
country and all its righteous causes we pray Thy blessing this 
morning; for all in authority and for those who do the right 
in the name of God, and for the good of man, for Thy name’s 
sake. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the general subject 
of retirement from Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the general sub- 
ject of retirement from Congress. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged report 
(No. 844) from the Committee on Rules. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
2 House resolution 469. 


Resolecd, That a committee of seven Members be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House to investigate and make report as to the o cers, 
membership, financial support, expenditures, general character, activities. 
and purposes of the National rity League, a corporation of New 
York, and of any associated organizations, that purport to be organized 
or engaged in or have been directly or indirectly engaged in the nomi- 
panon a or defeat of Representatives in Congress during the 

ear o 18. 

d Said committee shall also inquire and ascertain whether charges affect- 
ing the loyalty of 8 in Congress have been made by said 
organizations; and if so, by whom, and upon what information, testi- 
mony, or record; and it shall ascertain whether said organizations have 
complied with the provisions of law in the filing of expense accounts; 
and for such purposes it shall have power to send for persons an 
papers and enforce their appearance before said committee and to ad- 
minister oaths; and the said committee or any subcommittee thereof 
shall have the right to sit at such times and places, in or out of the 
eity of Washington, as the committee may deem advisable, and shall 
have the right to report at any time. 
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Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I would like to secure an agreement 
as to the time for debate on the resolution. I have had no re- 
quests for time on this side. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question? 

Mr. POU. Yes. $ 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I listened to the reading of.the 
resolution, but do not know that I am able to interpret accu- 
rately its meaning. Does the resolution propose to limit the 
committee to finding out whether this Security League charged 
Members with disloyalty? 

Mr. POU. I think its scope is wider than that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There ought not to be any 
doubt about it. You can injure a candidate very seriously by 
misrepresenting the effect of his vote, even though the misrepre- 
sentation may not amount to charging him with disloyalty. I 
think the resolution should be read again. 

Mr. POU. The committee is authorized to “ make a report as 
to the officers, membership, financial support, expenditures, gen- 
eral character, activities, and purposes of the National Security 
League, and of associated organizations.” The scope, it seems 
to me, is sufficiently wide for a thorough inquiry. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman from North 
Carolina think the word “ activities“ is sufficient to cover what 
I have sated that I have in mind? 

Mr. POU. If “activities” does not do it, “ purposes” would. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. There ought not to be any ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. POU. 
wider. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A man may have a purpose and 
do nothing to effect it, and so might a corporation. 

Mr. POU. This says, “ general character, activities, and 
purposes.” 

The SPEAKRBR. The Clerk will read the resolution again 
for the information of the House and of the Speaker. 

The Clerk again reported the resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I rise to inquire what the committee in- 
tended to be included under the designation of “associated or- 
ganizations”? In Wisconsin, if the gentleman will permit, 
there was formed in the city of Milwaukee, which had a State- 
wide scope, an organization known as the Patriotic Congres- 
sional League, one of the leaders of which was Willet Spooner, 
son of former Senator John M. Spooner, and a member of the 
executive committee of the National Security League. The Na- 
tional Security League of New York has a large membership 
and a branch in the State of Wisconsin. This Patriotic Con- 
gressional League had officers collecting thousands of dollars, 
nnd they failed to make any return under the State faw which 
required a return of expenditures. My question is whether 
the Patriotic Congressional League, that had for its purpose 
the elimination from Congress of all the Members from the 
State of Wisconsin who voted against war, and which was one 
of the main purposes of the National Security League, would 
be investigated under the phraseology “associated organiza- 
tiong”? - 

This organization failed to comply with the requirements of 
the State law. In fact, they had emissaries going around the 
city of Milwaukee, to my knowledge, soliciting funds of $49.50 
from business interests, so that each individual would not be 
required to make an individual return under the State corrupt- 
practices act. Large manufacturers of war supplies stated 
that they would be willing to spend thousands of dollars to 
defeat me, and yet they made no returns. My direct query is 
whether under this phraseology the activities of the Patriotic 
Congressional League will be investigated? 

Mr, POU. I will say that the purpose of the committee was 
to include just such organizations as the gentleman refers to. 
My own opinion is that the wording of the resolution would in- 
elude an organization such as described by the gentleman. If 
the wording is not comprehensive enough to include such an 
erganization, the committee would be perfectly willing for it to 
be amended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am glad to know that the purpose of the 
committee is to cover the investigation of organizations of that 
character. 

Mr. POU. Any associated organization for the identical pur- 
pose would come within the purview of the resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The word “associated” would limit the 
activity of the committee, because the committee would have 
to find at the outset that it was directly associated, and it 
might be difficult to prove or show the connection, Would not 


Will the gentleman permit a 


I can hardly see how the scope could be much 
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the words “similar organizations” cover the point so as to in- 
clude such an organization? 

Mr. POU. The committee would have no objection to adding 
the word “similar.” May I ask how much time the gentleman 
from Kansas thinks he will desire? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I suggest we agree upon an 
hour on a side, and if the time is not called for after we get 
into the debate we will not use it. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous consent that 
at the end of two hours, one hour to be controlled by myself 
and one hour by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], 
the previous question be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that he shall have one hour and the gentle- 
man from Kansas one hour, and at the end of the two hours 
the previous question be considered as ordered. 
eis COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 

quiry. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will that preclude amendments, 
if that motion be adopted? 

The SPEAKER. Amendments to the rule? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. To the resolution. Will we 
have to proceed immediately and vote on the resolution with- 
out amendment? 

The SPEAKER. If the previous question is considered as 
ordered. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from North 
pein modify his request so that amendments may be 
offe 

Mr. POU. I will. I do not desire to cut amendments out. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Strike out the request for the 
previous question and ask that we go to a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The ordinary rules of the House will pre- 
vail, and if the gentleman from North Carolina uses an hour 
and lets nobody else in to offer an amendment, and the gentle- 
man from Kansas does the same thing, and at the end of the 
two hours the previous question is ordered, that is the end of 
the amendment business. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Are we considering the resolution that has 
been reported by the Committee on Rules or are we considering 
the rule from that committee? 

The SPEAKER. We are considering the resolution reported 
by the committee. That is why the Chair got mixed up about it. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to inquire if I may have 15 minutes? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understood the gentleman from North Carolina to say that 
there is no request for time on this side of the House. 

, Mr. POU. I just had a request for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Would the gentleman’s request necessarily con- 
sume two hours? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, a gentleman can quit whenever he 
pleases inside of his hour. 

Mr. POU. I am going to use but 15 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to get along with the appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. A man does not have to talk an hour unless 
he wants to do so. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. To ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina another question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. I do. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I call the attention of the gentle- 

man from North Carolina to the phraseology in lines 6, 7, 
and 8— 
„ e —— — 3 
and so forth. That is not good language, or engaged in or have 
been directly or indirectly engaged in the nomination, election,” 
and so forth. 

EOU: I yield to the gentleman to offer any amendment he 
sees 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, most certainly it ought to 
be amended there. 

Mr. POU. I would like to get the time settled. 
to the gentleman 5 minutes or 10 minutes, as he desi 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
oer COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 

quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


I will yield 
res. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the question? 
The SPEAKER. The question is this two hours’ limitation. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
vious question to be ordered? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the request is that the gentleman from 
North Carolina have an hour and the gentleman from Kansas an 
hour if he wants to use that much of it, and at the end of the 
two hours, or the end of the debate if it collapses sooner, the 
previous question is considered as ordered. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentle- 
man from North Carolina modify the request to do away with 
the previous question? 

Mr. POU. I am willing to let it be modined, leaving out the 
previous question being considered as ordered, because I do not 
want to cut off amendments. 

Mr. MANN. That would amount to about the same thing. 
There would be no debate at the end of the two hours anyhow. 

Mr. POU. I am trying to satisfy gentlemen. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose the gentleman asks unanimous consent, 
pending the two hours’ debate, that it shall be in order to offer 
amendments by anybody who gets the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman amend his request?’ 

Mr. POU. I will 

The SPEAKER. And that pending this two hours’ debate 
it shall be in order to offer amendments without the gentleman 
from North Carolina or the gentleman from Kansas either one 
yielding the floor. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. For a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. At the expiration of the two 
hours, then, will the resolution be taken up for consideration un- 
der the five-minute rule by paragraphs or in its entirety as one 
motion? 

The SPEAKER. Why, it is just like any other resolution. If 
the previous question is not ordered, it is subject to amendment 
and debate. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I shall only consume a very few 
minutes of the time of the House. Most of the Members of the 
House are familiar with the activities of the National Security 
League. It appears that this is an organization of the State of 
New York which has undertaken to pass upon the fitness of Mem- 
bers to sit in this body. But for a few things that have de- 
veloped in the course of the preliminary investigation the Na- 
tional Security League would not be of sufficient importance to 
justify an investigation, but it has appeared that a large amount 
of money was raised and expended by this organization. I 
believe it is admitted that something over a million dollars was 
raised by the gentlemen who have charge of this organization. 
This is a large amount of money. Certain gentlemen who stand 
high in the esteem of the people of this Nation have lent their 
names to the organization. Now, this organization has under- 
tuken to prescribe a certain standard by which men must stand 
or fall as Members of this body. 

If they attain to the standard of the organization, they get a 
clean bill of health. If they fail to reach such standard, the or- 
ganization goes into the districts of those men to accomplish their 
defeat if possible. Remembering that the concern has been able 
to raise more than a million dollars, this fact presents quite a 
serious question. It matters not how hard a man may work 
here, how patriotic he may have been, unless he comes up to the 
Standard of this Security League he must go down in defeat. 
There are some gentlemen who were working for some of the 
things this organization claims to stand for long before it saw 
the light of day. Among that number is the Member who is ad- 
dressing the House at this time. Long years before the National 
Security League was heard of I was doing what I could to con- 
vince the House of Representatives in my humble way that this 
Nation should maintain a great Navy. I never could see any 
sense in having a Navy just big enough to be defeated. I wanted 
a Navy big enough to defeat any other navy in the world. And 
I stand for that now. I except the navy of no nation. Under 
Mr. Roosevelt, for once in my life, I stepped out of line with my 
own party and yoted for four battleships, and everything in the 
world that I could do to strengthen the naval or military power - 
of the Government I have done here, in a humble way though 
it may be, for 17 years. But because I did not vote for three or 
four amendments to great measures this National Security 

e, so I am told, rates me as 50 per cent patriotic. I have 
been standing here all these years doing what I could, ready to 
give my all to my country, my two boys, the only boys I have, 
volunteering, and one of them sleeping beneath the sod of France; 
and yet I must be recorded as 50 per cent patriotic. I spit in the 


One hour on a side, with the pre- 
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face of a man who impugns my patriotism or my loyalty. [Ap- 
plause, ] 8 

It is no light matter, gentlemen of the House of Representa- 
tives, in an hour like this, to have a man’s patriotism or his 
loyalty to his country impugned. I will not say loyalty, be- 
cause if I am not patriotic I am nothing. I do not want any 
man to call me loyal. Loyalty keeps me out of jail. Patriotism 
is my love for my country and my flag, a love that is willing to 
give all, life itself, if necessary. 

I say this would not have been such a serious matter if it had 
not been for the powerful names behind this organization and 
the great amount of money they have been able to raise. Now, 
I say this, so far as these. gentlemen are concerned who con- 
stitute this National Security League, if they go before the 
American people with clean hands they need not fear an Investi- 
gation. [Applause.] If their motives are clean, if their pur- 
poses are patriotic they should welcome an investigation. ‘They 
should have no objection to it. On the other hand, if there is a 
sinister purpose behind this organization, if it shall develop in 
this investigation that some man is using this organization to 
start a propaganda here for a selfish purpose, then the people 
of America are entitled to have this investigation in order that 
the whole truth may come out. So I say, Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Rules was justified in reporting this resolution. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield for a question for 
information? 

Mr. POU. I will. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does this National Security League recom- 
mend the defeat of any Member of Congress or the clection of 
any Member that the gentleman knows of? That is just a mat- 
ter of inguiry. 

Mr. POU. My information is that it recommended the defeat 
of all Members who did not come up to their standard of parlia- 
mentary excellence. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? I have plenty of 
information of specific cases where they recommended the defeat 
of. different candidates. 

Mr. POU. And they actually undertook to appraise the fit- 
ness of Members to sit in this body. I say it would be laughable 
but for the great names and the great amount of money behind 
this thing. Ordinarily it would be a joke for any set of men to 
arrogate to themselyes the power to pass upon the fitness of all 
candidates for the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of this body have differed and always 
will differ, but there is no dividing line when the patriotism of 
men who sit in this Chamber is considered. 
a rule we have all stood shoulder to shoulder in supporting the 
ndininistration in this war, in doing all that could be dune to 
prosecute the war to a successful conclusion. [Applause.] 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not true that a whole lot of other organi- 
zations do exactly the same thing, like the Anti-Saloon League, 
and so forth, in seeking to influence elections to Congress? 

Mr. POU. So far as I am advised and informed, I hardly 
think the gentleman will be able to find an exact parallel to the 
activities of this particular organization. 

Now, I conclude, Mr. Speaker, by saying that I believe that 
this resolution is justified, I think the House of Representa- 
tives ought to pass it and order this investigation. If the 
purposes of this organization are clean, then no one of its 
members can object to an investigation. If they are unclean, 
then the world ought to know it. [Applause.] i 

Mr, Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
raises a very important question in connection with the law that 
we have placed upon our statutes with respect to activities of 
committees in campaigns. If this National Security League 
can participate in a campaign as it participated in the last 
campaign, without let or hindrance, other organizations for 
other purposes can take a like active part. For instance, the 
Anti-Saloon League could come out in the open as this organi- 
zation came out in the open. The Protective Tariff League 
could come out in the open as this came out in the open. A 
free-trade league could come out into the open as this came 
out in the open, without publishing the names of contributors or 
filing the expenses that they have been to in the conduct of 
a campaign for or against Members. Either we should repeal 
the law that prohibits political committees from activity in 
the election or defeat of Members of Congress altogether or 
we should see to it that no exception is made, not even of n 
committee with the high-sounding name borne by the National 
Security League. In addition to what has been stated by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou], no committee, how- 
ever organized or of whatever political proclivity, has ever in- 
dulged in the slimy polities that was indulged in by this or- 
ganization. [Applause.] It resorted through the publicity it 


[Applause.] As- 


had in the newspapers to the grossest misrepresentation as 
to facts, 

It magnified trivial amendments into matters of the greatest 
possible importance. It took an amendment of a few lines in n 
bill of 30 pages, an amendment which of itself only added to the 
purpose of the bill or resolution and made it appear that Mem- 
bers of Congress were opposed to every line in the bill or reso- 
lution of thirty-odd pages because they voted for an amendment 
of three or four lines which really perfected and made effective 
the bill or resolution itself, a 

Let me illustrate a misrepresentation. The McLemore reso- 
lution was magnified into a war measure by this organization. 
The McLemore resolution followed a policy of the administra- 
tion. On the 18th of January, 1916, long, long before we were 
in the war or dreamed of going into it, the admintstration, 
through the Secretary of State, published to the world that the 
armed merchantmen of belligerent nations should be consid- 
ered as armed cruisers, and therefore nations were notified that 
our Government was contemplating denying those ships clear- 
ance from our ports, This was on the 18th day of January, 1916. 
The gentleman from Texas, Mr, McLemore, introduced his reso- 
lution in February, 1916, to give effect to the administration's 
purposes. Something happened. There was a change in the 
attitude of the administration. I am not questioning the pur- 
pose of the change; I am simply stating the effect of it. The 
administration opposed what it had favored some five weeks 
before, and on the 7th day of March, when the McLemore resolu- 
tion was under consideration, Members of this House on both 
sides voted for the conception they had of an armed cruiser on 
the 18th day of January, as they secured it from the Secretary 
of State. The American people went through a. political cam- 
paign months after that. The result of that campaign was the 
election of a candidate for the Presidency upon a peace platform, 
And yet the National Security League madè men in your dis- 
trict and in mine believe that if you voted not to lay the McLe- 
more resolution on the table you voted for the resolution while 
our country was engaged in war or after a declaration of war 
had been made. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yicid? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Certainly. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman means voted for tabling, aot for 
the resolution? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; but the league did not say 
that men voted to table the resolution or against tabling it. It 
said that men voted for the resolution, and the impression that 
people in the country had was that Members of this House yoted 
for the McLemore resolution. Not a Member of this House voted 
for the McLemore resolution. It is doubtful if a dozen Members 
on this floor would have voted for the McLemore resolution 
without amendment. Every man who had convictions upon the 
subject involved at all would have voted for a concrete proposi- 
tion of three or four lines on the subject, declaring. the purpose 
of the Government of the United States to advise its citizens not 
as to what their rights were but as to what they should do as a 
matter of wisdom under the circumstances, and not take passage 
on the armed cruisers of any of the countries at war. 

So much for the McLemore resolution, Now, upon another 
question: It was stated throughout the country, in every con- 
gressional district, that certain Members of Congress voted 
against the draft law. There is not a Member of this House 
who voted against the draft law. The National Security League 
published a falsehood. It said that every man who voted against 
the motion of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] to 
strike out of the Army bill that provision that provided for 
500,000 volunteers in six months and 500,000 more after another 
six months voted against conscription, which is a- falsehood in 


cold type. [Applause.] 
No man, I say, voted against conscription or the draft. The 
Army bill provided three ways of raising an army. First of all 


was the draft; second was the filling up the quotas of the 
Regulars and State troops; third, 500,000 volunteers in six 
months and 500,000 in a year if in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent they were needed. That was the report of the Committec 
on Military Affairs. That was the bill that Members came upon 
this floor ready to support on both sides. The gentleman 
from California moved to strike out the provision for volun- 
teers. Many of us believed in the volunteer—in the right of 
the boys to volunteer. We did not want to strike that out 
of the bill. It was falsely published all over the United Stutes 
that the Speaker of this House made a bitter attack on con- 
scripion. He made a valiant and forceful speech on the right 
of men to volunteer. [Applause.] In the argument that en- 
sued upon the motion of the gentleman from California there 
was a heated debate on the relative merits of conscription and 
volunteers. It naturally arose. But there was no question at 
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any time upon this floor about raising an army by conscription 
for the prosecution of this war. and the National Security League 
knew that when it published all over this country the falsehood 
that Members voted against the draft law. I repeat that not a 
Member of this House voted against the draft law except such 
Members as voted against the Army bill altogether. Any Mem- 
ber who voted for the Army bill voted for the draft law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman is correct in that 
last statement. There were 390 or more that voted for the bill 
which contained the conscription provision, and a few more than 
20 who voted against it. Will the gentleman permit me to add a 
word right there? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


Yes. 
I saw in my district repeated 


statements in newspapers denouncing our distinguished Speaker 


and the distinguished minority leader of the House by name as 
having voted against conscription. I corrected that statement 
at least half a dozen times in speeches, and yet the same state- 
ments were afterwards repeated over and over again, notwith- 
standing I exhibited the Rxcoxb to show the falsehood of the 
statements. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman meant the majority leader 
of the House as having been mentioned by name. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; I meant the majority 
jeader—Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In the last three days of the 
campaign, in order to emphasize anything it might have over- 
looked, the National Security League republished and sent out 
as a fresh reminder to every country weekly of every political 
faith a restatement of the falsehoods that I have indicated with 
respect to the votes of Members, and what I have said about 
the McLemore resolution and the draft law ts equally true about 
every other proposition that it published. It was a film of 
falsehood and misrepresentation, of half-truths throughout. 
Why, a political organization found in any ward or precinct in 
any city in this country that indulged in that kind of polities 
would be anathematized by all respectable people in the com- 
munity. I am amazed that the respectable gentlemen whose 
names appear in connection with this organization have permit- 
ted its activities along the lines upon which it participated in 
this campaign. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
permit me an interruption? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Alabama 
has kindly brought here the Recorp of April 28, 1917. Page 
1557 of the Recorp shows that on the final vote on the Army 
bill, which then contained the clause providing for conscription, 
there were 397 yeas and 24 nays, just as the gentleman has said. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am glad to have the confirma- 
tion of the RECORD. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman mean to say that the fight 
on the Kahn motion was not distinetly a fight over conscription? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I mean to say that it was a fight 
against the right of men to volunteer. 

Mr. PLATT. It was a fight against conscription. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The clause for conscription was 
read. Not a word was said; not a motion was made. The 
clause was agreed to without a single objection. The next clause 
was read, providing for filling up the quotas of the National 
and State troops, and not a motion was made; not a word was 
said. That was agreed to. Both those propositions were agreed 
to without debate. The next clause was read, providing for 
volunteers. Then the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] 
moved to strike that out of the bill, and it was upon that motion 
that the debate arose. It was upon that motion that the votes 
were had, 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. The particular language which the gentleman 
from California moved to strike out, and which was stricken 
out, expressly provided that nothing herein—that is, in the lan- 
guage stricken out—shall in any wise delay or interfere with 
conscription or the enforcement of the draft. It was not in- 
tended to interfere with the conscription. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The intention of the Kahn mo- 
tion was to prevent men from volunteering. That was the in- 
tention of the motion. That was the effect of the motion. 

Mr. RUCKER. And the intent of those who voted against 
the motion was to let men volunteer if they wanted to? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Why, certainly; and there never 
Was any other intention. As to whether or not we could have 
raised an army more quickly by permitting a million volunteers 
than by waiting for more than six months before a single man 
was in uniform under the draft, that question is past; but the 
question is now fresh in the minds of the country that this 
great organization, the American Security League, misrepre- 
sented before the American people matters of great importance 
in a legislative way, affecting the rights of Members of Congress. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is interesting to note that the War 
Department raised about a million volunteers, however, by the 
very same plan that was stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They did that under the pro- 
vision for filling the quotas of the Regulars and the State 
troops. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They did that of their own volition after- 
wards, recognizing the fact that the judgment of the Committee 
on Military Affairs was correct in the first place, and it was 
subsequently indorsed by the War Department. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Every congressional district 
represented here furnished volunteers, but the volunteer pro- 
vision was stricken out of the bill for some reason, and men 
who voted to retain it in the bill were branded all over the 
country as disloyal, unfit for places in this House, by this great 
organization—great not because of its activities but because 
of the names that it bears upon its roster, but infamous be- 
cause of the amount of money it was able to raise by its false 
misrepresentations as to its purposes and the necessity for its 
existence. 

This resolution should be agreed to, and an investigation of 
the activities of this organization should be made. It should 
be ascertained as to whether or not it has complied with the 
laws relative to elections in the United States; and if not, steps 
should be taken such as are proper with respect to political 
organizations that have not complied with the law. 3 

I reserve the remainder of my time. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina use some now? 

Mr. POU. There are no requests for time on this side. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODENBERG]. 

Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to take up 
the time of the House any further than to say that I am very 
heartily in favor of the adoption of this resolution. The fact is 
that the loyalty of fully 90 per cent of the membership of this 
House has been challenged by this organization known as the 
National Security League, with headquarters in the city of 
New York. The widest possible publicity was given to these 
sensational charges of disloyalty. Billboards were utilized, 
street-car advertising was employed, newspaper space was hired, 
literature was sent broadcast throughout the country; in fact, 
nothing was left undone to discredit Members of Congress who 
yoted on various bills and whose votes did not conform to the 
peculiar standards of patriotism set up by this league of self- 
constituted censors, It is also well known that in many in- 
stances the records of Members of Congress were deliberately 
falsified and their votes intentionally misrepresented. It was 
stated before our committee by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear] that the league, according to its own admission, 
spent the enormous sum of $1,200,000 in this reprehensible 
effort to place a stigma upon the character and the reputation 
of the great majority of the Members of this House. One mil- 
lion two hundred thousand dollars is a pretty large sum of 
money, even at this time, when we are accustomed to talking 
in billions. I think it is most important that we should know 
where this money came from. We are entitled to know who it 
was that financed this campaign of vilification and misrepre- 
sentation. The country is entitled to know whether the men 
who contributed to this enormous fund were influenced solely, 
by patriotic motives or whether they did not after all have 
Some ulterior purpose to serve. An investigation of this kind 
will uncover the truth. It will reveal the real motives back of 
this attack upon the Americanism of the membership of this 
House. I believe that Congress owes it to itself, to its own 
dignity, to its own sense of self-respect, to order a full and 
searching investigation into all the activities of the National 
5 League, its auxiliaries, and the influences back of 
them, 

Now that the question is up, if we should fail to take this 
action, every sneering critic of Congress in the country will at 
once construe it as an admission on our part of the truthful- 
ness of the charges, and I undertake to say that the National 
Security League would be among the very first to assert that 
when given an opportunity the American Congress did not have 
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the courage to order an investigation of charges reflecting upon 
the honor, the integrity, and the Americanism of its member- 
ship. 

For these reasons I am in favor of the adoption of the 
resolution. [Applause.} 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes 
te the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear.] 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I do nct intend to discuss the 
resolution nor to delay its passage for a moment. I have dis- 
cussed the Security League on two different occasions—on Sep- 
tember 23 und on December 4—when I placed before the House 
fully the character of this organization which you are called 
upon to Investigate. There is nothing need be added to that. I 
have made a prima facie case; and, further than that, the Rules 
Committee, without argument, has unanimously reported the 
resolution. I have a different purpose, of which I will speak. 

First, I wish to read two letters which I received in this morn- 
ing’s mail, among four I hold all to the same purpose. One is 
from a leading lawyer, I apprehend, in New Jersey, in which he 
says, under date of December 6, 1918: 


You are on the right side of this matter. 
Teague in its inception, whose purposes I a 
watched the course pursued by the very a gentlemen who are really 
the Security League and have become convinced that it is a sinister 

nization as now officered and conducted. 
‘ou will find, if you succeed in getting an investigation of it, that 

u will meet with the plaudits of a vast number of thinking people in 

is country, in fact a large majority of the people who know anything 
of the scope and purposes of the activities of this league during the 
last campaign. 

Now, let me read a brief extract from a letter from Boston. 
It is under a printed letterhead, and I assume from its tone 
that the writer is reliable. He writes— 


Nothing that has happened in Congress for a long time has given so 
much real satisfaction and positive joy as has your attack on the 
National Security League. F joined the league in 1915 supposing it to 
be just what it purported to be, an organization to further reasonable 
preparedness for war. 

The last paragraph Is as follows: 


8 as I do, I shall naturally follow the course of your investiga- 
. tion with intense interest. I hope very earnestly that such a gang 
of irresponsible, hypocritical. tyrants may be thoroughly shown up as 
they deserve and their organization collapse. 

I have another letter from Chicago and another from Ohio 
along the same lines, apart from many others received hereto- 
fore. Gentlemen who were members of the organization were 
misled as to the general purpose. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to discuss the league fur- 
ther. As I have said, the Rules Committee has reported this 
resolution unanimously. You do not want to mistake the char- 
acter of the proposition you are up against. These gentlemen 
are able, they hold great power that can be exercised, because 
there are many propositions involved in such an investigation, 
and all influences will be brought to bear. 

Over a dozen years ago, if you will permit a personal allusion, 
in my own State I drew a resolution as vigorously as I could 
draft it attacking irregularities in the insurance companies of 
this country. I knew what they had been doing. That was 
before the Armstrong investigation was actually begun and the 
resolution was based largely on the Lawson statements. In 
Wisconsin the legislature created a committee with full power to 
investigate and I was elected chairman of that investigation. 
We spent 130-odd days in investigation, and spent over $40,000. 
It was the basis of insurance legislation in Wisconsin, and I 
am sure it was of value because I never heard criticism of that 
investigation, although it was very expensive and of the longest 
duration of anything ever held of that kind. s 

Before we undertook the investigation I went to one of the 
ablest examiners in the United States, as he is conceded to be, 
and I said to him, Mr. Hughes, tell me what we can do in this 
matter to get at the bottom of the case.” We wanted to em- 
ploy him. He said in reply by way of illustration that for two 
days in one case he was cross-examining an insurance witness, 
and he was about to drop the witness when it turned out that 
the witness mentioned something which completed a most im- 
portant link in the evidence connecting up the yellow-dog fund 
and its contribution to the campaign of a Republican candi- 
date and other illegal use of funds. Remember that there were 
powerful influences brought to bear on that committee, and 
frequently its members were not in sympathy with Mr. Hughes, 
but it was forced upon them by his fearless probe. 

I could mention other things which I do not care to repeat 
now to show the necessity of a strong, thorough cross-examina- 
tion by this committee. Why do I do this? Personally I would 
rather be relieved of any further connection with this work 
which I have undertaken simply because it is prosecuted for 
the House and for the good name of the House and in no way 
is a personal matter. Let me say that whether I care or not, it 


I became a member of this 
ved of. However, I have 


is fair to assume that I will not be on the committee, and I 
shall not be. 

Possibly I am too aggressive, but we will never get anywhere’ 
with this investigation unless we go to the bottom of it. Who 
are the men that challenge attention at this time? Who are 
the league’s officers that have falsely traduced this body? 
What is their purpose? They say that they want compulsory 
military training. That is one purpose, ve of terms 
of peace. This junker organization that wants to force mili- 
tarism upon us has other interests to further as well. I would 
like to show you the far-reaching influence of some of its offi- 
cers, where they go and how far they go, in Mexico and else- 
where—these men who have been writing you and demanding 
that you respond within 10 days as to your position on pub- 
lic questions. ‘There are other great influences that will be 
brought to bear here. The organization for the return of the 
railroads, headed by Mr. Root, can not be ignored, and their 
influence may be more powerful than we realize. I am satisfied 
that any committee selected here will do the best it can, and 
that those who are selected are sure to exercise the best judg- 
ment they have, but the responsibility is great. 

That committee must do the work. You have provided no 
lawyers by this resolution; you have Hughes; you have no one 
excepting yourselves; and you have got to go down into this 
probe and keep at it for many days. It means work. I have 
worked many days in developing what I have presented to you, 
and I know what it means. It has not really started yet. I 
do not want to go on the committee, and I thank the gentlemen 
who have anticipated my preference. A number of my friends 
have said to me that they want me on the committee, but I have 
said frankly just haw I feel in the matter. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Ina moment. It has been suggested I might 
be a prosecutor. That is impossible, for it is not my matter any 
more than it is yours. I would not go upon the committee in 
that rôle nor in the rôle of clerk of the committee. The gentle- 
men who are appointed on the committee can do these things 
and they can get good results through hard work, but they will 
bave great opposition interests to meet. 

Mr. KING. I want to say that I think it would be a misfor- 
tae to this House if the gentleman did not go on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion, and I 
do not impugn any of the motives of those who have doubted 
the wisdom of my being there. They think that I am too ag- ` 
gressive. That may be true, but you can not fight the Kaiser 
and his legions with a corporal's guard of pacifists. Nor can 
you meet this crowd of influential slanderers with kid gloves, 
You have got to go after these men who have been charging you 
with disloyalty. Will you accept that insult? You would 
knock a man down who would say that to you personally, would 
you not? Then why treat these public slanderers with gentle 
hands? You must act in the same rôle as a prosecuting officer, 
What is his purpose? He is supposed to have a judicial func- 
tion, but he prosecutes to the limit to get the faets. And that 
is exactly what must be done here to ascertain the facts and 
present them to the House. The House itself is the one that 
will pass on the facts and will determine what shall be done, 
what judgment shall be imposed, but the committee must go to 
the bottom in its probe. If it does not it will carry to the 
country a wrong impression of these charges of disloyalty 
against the House and what they mean. Some Members sug- 
gest that this league should be brought to book because it has 
failed to make its report to the Clerk of the House. What a 
superficial suggestion! A thousand dollars fine for an organi- 
zation engaged in spending a million dollars a year! That is 
not the point at all. We must bring these men here and say: 
“You charge this House with disloyalty. Why do you do it? 
What is behind that charge? Is it universal military training, 
is it Junkerdom, or what is the motive for this campaign of 
falsehood and libel?” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it goes further than that. Is it 
the contribution of munition makers? I believe it is greater 
than that. Gentlemen will remember when I began my fight 
against certain legislation in the House. It was a very 
disagreeable thing to undertake, but I did it for the sake 
of better legislative standards. That was my motive entirely 
when I attacked the Rivers and Harbors Committee and the 
public-hearings bill. I met with discouragement and slurs 
from men I thought ought tø have given me encouragement. My 
hope was for better legislation. Whether I succecded to any 
degree or not you know. That bas been my only purpose in 
making those fights, and so I say to you, gentlemen, that what- 
ever may be the results, whoever may be appointed on this com- 
mittee, I hope you will go on and make a thorough probe and 
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nscertain those who are the responsible parties. Do not for a 
moment ignore the fact that the interests you are probing will 
bring every effort to cover up their tracks to discredit your 
work. 

Let me say, in conclusion, to my mind this is the most im- 
portant investigation that this House has undertaken for years. 
It means much for the integrity of the House and the integrity 
of the individual Members and the honor of the House, as my 
good friend from Illinois [Mr. Ropenperc] said, more than 
anything else I can think of. Those who treat it lightly have 
strange standards of right and wrong and of public responsi- 
bility. 

I wish to speak now a word to the committee, of which I shall 
not be a member. Do not fail in this investigation. Go to the 
bottom of it. It is your duty to work to the limit, because it 
requires work to accomplish things. I have made a prima facie 
case. I can do more than that with the data collected, but much 
of it has to be dug out on cross-examination, the same as in every 
other successful probe, and it must be done in this case. Do not 
permit it to fail. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I did not know that it was lese 
majeste to criticize the vote of a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but, according to this resolution, doubtless it is. Any 
body of men or any individual who dares to criticize a Member 
of this House for voting in a certain way must be investigated 
and cross-examined and put on the grill and have his motives 
questioned, and if possible you must find out that he is connected 
with some munition factory or something of the kind. The 
purpose of this resolution seems to be to try to make out a 
sinister motive back of the National Security League. If you 
are going to investigate the National Security League, or if you 
ought to investigate it, then you ought to investigate all of the 
other numerons organizations which are doing the same thing. 
The Anti-Saloon League seeks to influence the election of Mem- 
bers of Congress, and everybody knows their literature is sent 
broadcast, and they are spending large sums of money. The 
Woman Suffrage Association seeks to influence the election of 
Members of Congress. The labor unions and inany other organ- 
izations do the same thing to some extent. 

Mr, RANDALL. Has the Anti-Saloon League accused any- 
one of being disloyal? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not know that it has. I am not quite sure 
about that, but the German-American Alliance sought to influ- 
ence Members of Congress and their election. They got out a 
circular against me in 1916, which I have proudly framed on the 
walls of my office at this time. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. What do we want to do? We ought to go into 
a general investigation of all these organizations if we are of one. 

Mr. GORDON. The German-American Alliance contributed a 
large amount of money to the Republican State campaign in New 
York in 1916, just the same, and supported the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. PLATT. The German-American Alliance attacked the 
Republican Members of Congress in 1916, and I never heard of 
it contributing any money to campaign funds, unless to Demo- 
cratic funds. 

It seems to me that every man who votes for this resolution 
votes himself a sorehead. I do not believe we can afford to do 
that. There are men in this House who are members of the 
National Security League. Why do you not ask what their 
motives are? They contribute a dollar a year to this organ- 
ization, which is used to circulate literature. It has not accused 
anyone of being disloyal. That is a figment of the imagination of 
the men criticized. They have felt that they were wrong, but 
as to being called disloyal, the National Security League, so far 
as I know, has not used the word “ disloyal,” though doubtless 
some of the newspapers have in the heat of the campaign. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PLATT. I do not yield to the gentleman from Ohio just 
now. I want to repeat that the objects of this organization are 
perfectly plain, as are the motives of similar organizations 
like the Navy League. Doubtless they are in favor of universal 
military service, but there is no object in investigating them to 
find out anything. The purpose of this proposed investigation is 
not to find out anything but to get back at somebody. I do not 
believe this House of Representatives can afford to lower its 
dignity to the position of trying to get back at somebody be- 
cause the votes of some individual Members have been criti- 
cized. 

Mr. GORDON. Before the gentleman takes his seat, does he 
think they raised 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I did not consume all of my time, 
beeause I imagined what was going to follow. I am always 
interested in objections that this House will stultify itself 
by having an investigation of those who assail its integrity. I 
should imagine, if I were a member of the 47 who had voted 
against the first revenue bill passed to carry on the war, or 
if I had voted against the amendment for the income-tax in- 
creases on $20,000 incomes, if I had the record which is car- 
ried by some gentlemen on this floor on opposing financial 
sinews to carry on the war, I might feel the same as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who just addressed you. That is his 
record. [Applause.] He voted wrong, but the Security League 
excepted 47 perfect Members. Why did not the league think 
of including these tests in its list? On the question of amend- 
ment, proposed by Senator Lenroor, for partial conscription of 
wealth, he was against it. Why did not the league have that 
vote included as one of the acid tests? [Applause.] The gen- 
tleman objects to the resolution, and he ventures to criticize 
the House. He ought not to criticize the House because we 
want to find out what is behind all this—— 

Mr. PLATT. I criticize the House for being thin-skinned. 
It seems to me that men in politics ought to be able to take a 
hit once in a while. 

Mr. FREAR. But if a man said that I was disloyal I would 
knock the man down—that is how thin-skinned I am. I will 
not permit any organization of this kind for a moment to get 
it into their heads they can declare the House disloyal without 
being held to answer such charges. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman think the National 
Security League raised $1,200,000 to spend in this campaign by 
$1 subscriptions? 

Mr. FREAR. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio we do 
not say they speut that amount in this campaign, but I do 
know this, that any organization that spent $1,200,000 annually, 
as they admit, could well afford to pay $1,000 fine under the 
corrupt-practice act, an act which we all know you can drive 
a horse and wagon through. We want to know who put up 
the money. What we are after also is to vindicate the good 
name of the House and of Congress, not only on this side of the 
aisle but on the other side. I have been asked about the eight 
acid tests. You will find them in the speech of December 4. 
Go behind the returns and find out who these league gentlemen 
are and what their motives are. I do not think 90 per cent of 
this House or 90 per cent of the country outside the league of 
the city of New York will accept, without resentment, charges 
of disloyalty. I have given you in letters just read to the 
House the names of men who belong to this association who 
now repudiate it. They are fully as high-class, I dare say, as 
the majority of the men who object to this investigation. Go 
into this investigation, and go into it fully. I will give every- 
thing I have, and I have letters in which they charge Repre- 
sentatives here by name as being on the disloyal list, and they 
ask the people of their States to disgrace and repudiate them. 
But, gentlemen, if you have it in your mind to raise the stand- 
ard of the House and resent in this House constant insinuations 
against the character of the House and against the morale of 
the House, against the charge of being cheap politicians—if we 
are willing to resent insults of this kind, here is the chance, 
and it is your important duty to act now. 

Mr. CROSSER. There is something even more important than 
vindicating the good name of the House. Is it not a matter of 
duty that the motives of these people be shown up? $ 

Mr. FREAR. Itis. The gentleman from Ohio well states a 
fact. All such motives should be disclosed, and it is of great 
importance that we keep up the standard of respectability and 
integrity of the House. ‘The people expect it, and they want to 
know if we are performing our duty here for the honor of 
the people and the welfare of the country. Gentlemen, I thank 
you. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York, Maj. La GUARDIA. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as New York City 
Was dragged into this, I want to say as a Representative of New 
York City that I never heard of the National Security League 
until a very short time ago. In 1915, I gather from what the 
gentleman from Wisconsin said the other day, the National 
Security League came into existence. Well, at that time I was 
busy learning to fly at Mineola, and during the last 18 months, of 
course, my activities took me into other parts of the world, but 
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I do not believe that this is a matter concerning New York City. | the Members agree, it will be a sorry day for the Republic, 


I believe anyone has the right to criticize or differ from the 
views of a Member of Congress. There is no doubt about that. 
If we are wrong, we expect to hear about it, or if we vote or act 
in such a way as to differ from the views of others we are bound 
to be criticized. 

But from what the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
says, there has been a charge of disloyalty. Iam sure there is no 
man who would charge me with disloyalty and get away with it. 
[Applause.] And I resent a similar attack upon any gentleman 
of this body, of which I consider it a great honor to be a Member. 
I disagree in everything in the world with my distinguished 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. Gonbox ], but I would resent an attack 
on his loyalty as much as I would an attack on mine. 
[Applause. ] i 

Now, the resolution, as I understand it, calls for an investiga- 
tion, and until we have the facts before us we are not going to 
pass upon the guilt or innocence of this particular organization. 
But it seems to me that if its motives are really patriotic, if 
they had no other interest but that of securing a Congress which 
would act according to their views, they should welcome this 
investigation. We will arrive at a sad time if a Member of 
Congress may be called disloyal because he happens to vote 
the other way. That being the case, and knowing very little 
about this organization, but with the prima facie case presented 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, I shall vote for the resolution, 
because I want the facts. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and then I 
will yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] to 
offer his amendment, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that there is practically 
no opposition to the passage of this resolution. I never have 
been very much in favor of investigating committees or investi- 
gations by congressional committees and am not enthusiastic 
about this. I have been lied about so often concerning so many 
different things that possibly I am unduly callous to the false 
statements made concerning me. 

Now, I do not know whether the National Security League 
favored or opposed my nomination or election in the last cam- 
paign. I do not care. I do not know whether they furnished 
the information which a very nice young gentleman gave to the 
public who was running against me in my district, every line 
of which was a falsehood, but I think he got his information 
from the Democratic congressional committee. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] And if we are going to in- 
vestigate all the falsehoods published concerning us, I would 
commence with the Democratic congressional committee 
[laughter and applause], because I think 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MANN (continuing). Because I think they can publish 
more false statements about Republican candidates than the 
National Security League could imagine. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think they would have 
a hard time publishing as many false statements about Repub- 
licans as the Republican congressional committee can publish 
about Democrats? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. I take it that the Democrats 
would start in with an investigation of the Republican congres- 
sional committee; but the trouble is that the Republican con- 
gressional committee never has had as vivid an imagination 
as the Democratic members of the Democratic congressional 
committee, and most of the statements made by the Democratic 


congressional committee are based on vivid imagination. 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think that is a pretty 
vivid statement he is making right now? [Laughter.]} 

Mr. MANN. No; that is a statement of pure fact. 

Mr. HARDY. That nobody else would agree to. 

Mr. MANN. If I thought the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Harpy] would agree to any statement I made, I would think I 
was in error. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARDY. All right. 

Mr. MANN. Of course in this House there were at times 
heated intimations from some Member of the House in debate 
that some other Member of the House in debate had not been 
really loyal and patriotic. Well, those things occur sometimes 
in debate. Of course no one can expect that an entire body 
will always vote the same way. If it shall ever come that 
upon most of the questions that come before this body all of 


There should be a difference of opinion in order to ascertain 
the truth. But in a service of some years in this House I haye 
come to believe firmly in the real earnestness of purpose, devo- 
tion to the right, and the unflagging and unfailing loyalty 
and patriotism of the entire membership of Congress. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MeCu moch]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to say 
anything upon the resolution, but I regard this as a serious and 
not a frivolous matter. To question, directly or indirectly, the 
loyalty of Congress in time of war is a most serious matter and 
should be so regarded not alone by Members themselves but by 
the entire country. It is not a question of whether or not there 
were differences of opinion among Members of this House in 
regard to measures on war or preparedness that came before the 
House. It is not a question of whether or not we differed us to 
the policies to be decided upon in the entering and in carrying 
on of the war. It is a question as to whether or not the votes 
of Members were misrepresented and wrong conclusions drawn, 
and if so, by whom and for what purpose, and whether or not 
men who assume to be responsible are to be permitted to mis- 
represent, vilify, lie about, and slander the Members of this 
House and not be called to account. [Applause.] 

Now, unless I have the facts wrong, and if the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Priatr] or anyone else can show that I have 
the facts wrong in regard to this league, I will vote against this 
resolution. Unless I have the facts wrong, the National Se- 
curity League drew conclusions in regard to the loyalty of the 
Members of this House upon misstatements of fact. The Na- 
tional Security League not only drew wrong conclusions from 
statements of fact, which is, to say the least, unfair, but 
they misstated and misrepresented facts and drew conclu- 
sions, -using such misstatements as a basis, which could only 
have the effect of holding the Congress of the United States 
up to public contempt. Simply because men differ as to 
policy er mode of procedure does not justify an accusation 
of disloyalty, either directly or indirectly. So that if this 
league had told the truth and then charged disloyalty its con- 
duct would have been, to say the least, reprehensible; but to 
misrepresent the facts and on such a false basis to charge dis- 
loyalty merits prompt and vigorous action. No Member of this 
House should object to honest criticism; he should expect that, 
but the mouth of the slanderer should be closed. i 

Those who would criticize Congress or its Members should be 
required to tell the truth. Men can not slander the Executive 
nor the Supreme Court without corresponding responsibility, 
The Senate will not stand for it, and why should the House? 

I do not believe I can be included in any such class as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PLart] referred to, because 
this league made a bitter fight against me in my district and. 
I increased my majority 5,000 over two years ago. I won in 
1914 by 7,000 votes, and against the attacks of the National 
Security League in 1918 I won by 12,200, But I am deeply in- 
terested in one important thing, and that is that the honor and 
the dignity of this great body should be upheld. The greatest: 
compensation that comes of being a Member of Congress is the 
honor. Jt is an honored place. To have been a Member of. 
Congress is something to which your posterity can point to with 
pride in years to come. If it were a dishonor and a disgrace 
to be a Member of this House none of us would want to remain 
here. It is a great honor and should be so regarded. Now, 
then, the loyalty of 90 per cent of the membership of this House 
has been challenged in time of war. Are you going to sit idly 
by and allow them to get away with it? It is not a frivolous 
matter, and I challenge the inference of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. It is a serious matter, and I 
for one desire that this investigation shall go to the bottom of 
it all, and no matter how high up the men are, no matter how 
high the places they hold, they should be required to assume the 
responsibility of their false statements. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time and the floor to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Coorrr]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I shall offer this 
amendment: In line 4, page 1, after the syllable “ port,” at the 
beginning of the line, insert the words “and names of con- 
tributors.” ; 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And on line 6—— 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman finished reading his 
amendment? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, 
one, 

The SPEAKER. You had better finish this one first. The 
Clerk will report it. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 1, line 4, after the syllable “ port,” at the beginning of 
the line, by inserting the words “and names of contributors.” 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Now the gentleman will submit the next 
amendment, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then, in line 6, if the word 
“any” is to be used there, the letter “s” should be stricken 
off the word “ organizations.” It should read “any associated 
organization.” I move to strike out the letter“ s.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman offer that as 
an amendment? Does he merely purpose to investigate one 
associated organization or other organizations? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It should be in the singular— 
„organization! —if you use the word “any,” or else it should 
be “all organizations.” If the amendment is adopted, and the 
language “any organization“ used, then you can investigate a 
dozen if you choose. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to change 
the word “ organizations ” to the word “ organization.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentleman 
should do that. I think it means expressly what it says. I 
think it is now expressed in better language. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, if we wish to be 
necurate it should be “any organization.” Then it would in- 
clude all organizations. By using “any organization” you could 
investigate one after another, as many as you might wish. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARD. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio demands a divi- 
sion. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 27, noes 25. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the 
gentleman in charge of the resolution if it would not be better 
to strike out the word “ associated,” in line 6, and in lieu thereof 
insert the word “similar”? There may be State organizations 
that might contribute great amounts of money in secret. 

Mr. FREAR. I would be willing to accept it, of course, if 
ihe committee is willing. That is along the line of the original 
resolution. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why would it not be better, in 
place of the word “associated,” in line 6, to insert the word 
“similar”? 

Mr. POU. I have no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
North Carolina accepts the suggestion. I move further to strike 
out the word “ associated ” and insert the word “ similar.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend page 1, line 6, by striking out the word “ associated" and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “ similar.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know very much about the resolution. 
I thought it might be better for the committee to centralize the 
spotlight upon this organization rather than to scatter it over 
a number of organizations. There are a great many. Does the 
gentleman think it is desirable to have this committee, in the 
next two months, scatter its jurisdiction. instead of concentrat- 
ing on this one organization? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I made the sugges- 
tion solely because of what my colleague [Mr. STAFFORD] said 
about the activities of a certain organization in our State. It 
might be very difficult to prove that that organization was “ as- 
sociated ” in any way with the National Security League. How- 
ever, in order to concentrate attention upon this National Se- 
curity League, I will withdraw the amendment, z 


Yes. I want to offer another 


The SPEAKER. Thegentleman withdraws his amendment. 
Mr. CROSSER. I renew it. I offer the amendment myself. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not the floor. 

Mr. CROSSER. I will obtain the floor later. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I myself do not believe that 
there are many organizations which can properly be character- 
ized as “similar” to the National Security League. I know of 
very few corporate bodies that engage in polities as that cor- 
poration did. I know some associations—you might call them 
societies—which do that, but I know of very few corporations 
that engage in politics after the manner of the National Security 
League. But perhaps the resolution is better just as it is. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. SABATH] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
after the word “officers,” in line 3, to add the words “agents 
and employees.” 

I am of the opinion that many members of this organization 
may have no knowledge, while some of its agents and employees, 
many of them professional lobbyists, organizing this and other 
similar organizations for the purpose of securing employment 
and large pay for their services, have endeavored to dictate the 
policies of the Congress of the United States. For that reason 
I am of the opinion that we should add these words, reaching 
these professional lobbyists and patriots for pay. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sanat: Page 1, line 3, after the word 
“ officers" insert the words agents and employees.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. | 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the word 
“associated,” in line 6, and insert the word “ similar.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crosser: Page 1, line 6, strike out the 

word associated“ and insert in Heu thereof the word “ similar.” 
. Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, this is an important amend- 
ment. I venture to say before any investigation is begun that 
it will be found that most of the activity of the kind described 
by Members who favor this resolution has been carried on by 
organizations having other names than the National Security 
League. Every local gang who were interested in the defeat 
of a man to whom they were opposed because, perhaps, of his 
economic views, formed some organization or another for the 
purpose of carrying on their opposition. If, therefore, we are 
really to investigate, if we desire to turn the limelight on the 
hypocrisy of such individuals, then, I say, let us investigate these 
other “ groups” as well as the National Security League. 

This is a much more important matter than some would try 
to have us believe. ‘The filth that such organizations spread 
broadeast was not merely the expression of a difference of opin- 
ion. One can not object to criticism from a man if he makes 
his criticism in a fair, manly way; but this organization and 
others of its ilk have gone much further than that. They have 
undertaken deliberately to ruin men’s reputations. They have 
undertaken to destroy all that is worth while in life, the good 
name that men may have won after long, arduous years of toil 
and self-abnegation. I say that if we are going to allow that 
sort of thing to go on without exposure, then we care very little 
about the future of the country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The word “similar” will not carry out 
the intention of the gentleman, 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes; it will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because they will question the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee, and you will have to prove first that the 
organization is similar. 

Mr. CROSSER. That will be a matter for the decision of 
the committee, and if they are favorable to the purposes of 
this resolution they will not have any trouble in discovering 
the similarity. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman will find that it will not 
help a bit. 

Mr. CROSSER. It will help a great deal. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If you undertake to investigate 
all these so-called similar organizations, where are you going to 
begin and where are you going to leave off? 

Mr. CROSSER. We will begin with organizations of this 
character. It will not take very long; and if we are going to 


consider it a tedious matter to investigate these organizations, 
it will be found that the investigation of the National Security 
League may be open to that objection. 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman is interpreting 
my question in a way that may please him, but it is not my 
question. I am trying to get at a practical way of doing the thing, 
if the thing itself is practical. If you are going to investigate 
every difference of opinion on this subject that may have asso- 
ciated its supporters in an organization on the face of the 
North American Continent in the United States of America, 
you will find that the investigation will be in full blast at noon 
on the 4th of March next. 

Mr. CROSSER. The concrete case which I have in mind is 
that of the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. FREAR]. I under- 
stand that the organization that nominally was opposing him 
was not the National Security League but the One Hundred Per 
Cent American League. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman is aware that con- 
stitutionally our committee could not arraign anybody or correct 
anybody for mere difference of opinion with us. 

Mr. CROSSER. To the extent of letting the public know 
what these men were doing, what their purposes were, and what 
they were trying to accomplish, the committee would have 
authority to compel testimony. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. However earnest we are about it, 
we have got to go at this thing in the right way. We must go at 
this thing to discover what was contrary to law and not upon 
the mere difference of opinion. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to oppose the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FOSTER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

.The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I thought we were to have two hours’ general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Somehow or other they have agreed to an- 
other arrangement, 

Mr, MANN. But the two hours have not yet expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. I thought the gentleman from Kansas and 
the gentleman from North Carolina controlled the time. 

Mr. MANN. But when they sit down and do not control the 
time, somebody else gets the floor. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, it seems to have been one of the 
developments of modern political life that questions are dis- 


cussed largely through the medium of self-appointed commit- 


tees. My observation has been that these committees, such as we 
have been discussing here, have their activities as long as their 
contributions, which they exact from credulous adherents, last, 
and that a great proportion of the money which they collect is 
spent for the salaries of the officers, agents, and employees. 

However that may be, I do not view with approval the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] that similar 
organizations to the National Security League should be in- 
vestigated under the present resolution. Rather do I agree 
with the gentleman from Illinois, who thinks, as I do, that the 
very object of this resolution is to concentrate attention and 
investigation upon the work of this National Security League, 
because if we are to open up to this committee all the activities 
of every propaganda organization the labor of the committee 
appointed by the Speaker will be unending. a 

There is only one way that we can logically pursue it, and 
that is if there is evidence established before the committee 
appointed by the Speaker of a particular propaganda, a par- 
ticular method of conduct in which the wrongful use of money 
is also of large consequence, that is a matter in which the coun- 
try is interested and in which the House is interested. But 
we are not interested in the development of every local com- 
mittee or of every sort of propaganda, whatever it may be, 
against an individual Member of this House. 

So in discussing this rule and the scope to which the rule 
should have effect I disagree also with another member of the 
Ohio delegation who has spoken recently, in which he said that 
certain truthful things were published and then wrongful de- 
ductions were made from it. I do not think there should be 
any investigation by a committee of the House or anybody else 
because something truthful was said and improper deductions 
were made therefrom. 

Neither do I think the subsequent statement entirely correct, 
when the gentleman said that something wrong was published 
and then wrongful deductions were drawn from that, since 
that implies a double negative. I think what the House wants 
to get at is to investigate the National Security League and any 
influence that sought to control the election of Members of the 
House wrongfully, if it did so wrongfully. and the scope of the 
resolution is wide enough to accomplish that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Crosser: Page 1, line G, strike out the word “ as- 
sociated ” and insert the word “similar.” 


The question was taken, und the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. After the word “ to,” in line 3, insert the words 
“the articles of incorporation,” so that they will be required 
to make report as to the articles of incorporation. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “to,” insert the words “the articles 
of incorporation.” : 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Does not the gentleman think that the purpose 
of that would be reached under the language of line 4—“ gen- 
eral character“? > 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not think so. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution as 
amended. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER ‘appointed the following committee: Mr. 
JouNsoN of Kentucky, Mr. N of Mississippi, Mr. SAUN- 
DERS of Virginia, Mr. Caraway of Arkansas, Mr. Towner of 
Iowa, Mr. Reavis of Nebraska, and Mr. WausH of Massachu- 


setts, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GraHam] made a statement in the RECORD 
that he had obtained information from the Surgeon General’s 
office of the Army that a Mr. Troendle, from Dawson Springs, 
Ky., representing the Dawson Springs Hotel Co., in June ten- 
dered to the Government, or wanted to turn over to the Govern- 
ment, a tract of land and the hotel for the purpose of a hospital. 
He said that this offer was considered by the Government, and 
finally the project was rejected by the Surgeon General. 

Mr. Speaker, I happened to be down there present at the 
conversation with Mr. Troendle, who is a constituent of mine, I 
want to say to the House, first and foremost, that the Dawson 
Springs Hotel Co. does not own a hotel. They own in fee simple 
about 1,000 acres of land down there, upon which they proposed 
to construct a hotel. Bonds were sold before the war was de- 
clared and excavation for a $1,000,000 hotel was already made. 

Mr. Troendle did say to Gen. Gorgas in my presence that if 
they could get the restrictions lifted by the priority division of 
the War Industries Board, whereby they could get the material, 
he would complete the hotel and turn it over to the Government 
as a hospital during the war, but not turn the property over 
to the Government permanently. That proposition was not con- 
sidered and rejected; it was not considered, because Gen. 
Gorgas said, “ What we want are buildings now, and by the time 
the hotel will be completed it would be too late.” That had 
nothing to do with the Dawson Springs hotel. They own no 
hotel. They expect to construct a hotel, but that has nothing 
to do with the bill recently passed by the House. The Surgeon 
General did not investigate Dawson Springs and did not re- 

ect it. 8 ’ 
. Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I was pres- 
ent at a meeting of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and Col. Smith was interrogated in regard to this 
and said that there was an offer of property made, but that, so 
far as his investigation went, there was no rejection of it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absoluteh no investigation was made. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. x 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, so far as the informa- 
tion in the Surgeon General's office is concerned, the gentleman 
will concede, will he not, that the offer was made in June and 
was not accepted by the Government? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. It was not considered by the Goy- 
ernment, because Gen. Gorgas said that they wanted buildings 
already up, and that by the time this building is constructed it 
would be too late to use it as a hospital for those in the service. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, If the gentleman will permit the 
statement, my information in that office was different from what 
the gentleman has given. I was informed that it was consid- 
ered but had not been accepted. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am telling what [ Know, because I was 
there at the time of the conversation, 
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NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE—RESIGNATION FROM INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr, TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I have been named by the 
Speaker, I am informed, as a member of the investigating com- 
mittee to investigate the National Security League. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I must respectfully decline to 
serve upon the committee, thanking the Chair for the compli- 
ment paid me by the appointment. Events of a personal nature 
have recently occurred in my family which make me feel that 
I can not at this time serve on the committee, and I am there- 
fore compelled to decline. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will fill the vacancy presently. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JOHN A. STERLING. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I present a request for unani- 
mous consent, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Caxxox asks unanimous consent that Sunday, Jantary 19 2 
be set apart for addresses on the life, character, and pu e services 0 
the Hon. JOHN A. STERLIXGO, late a Representative 5 Mines. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13277, the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the District appropriation bill, with Mr. GARNER 
in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
correct a’clerical error. On page 4, line 6, appears the word 
“ draftmen.” That should be “draftsman,” and I ask that it 
be corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made in accordance with the statement of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Assistan 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. At this point in the bill last year appeared an item for 
the rent of offices for the recorder of deeds, $5,000. What has 
become of that item? Have quarters been provided in the new 
courthouse? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. The old courthouse is about completed, 
and when the office of the recorder of deeds moved out it was 
intended that quarters should be provided in the courthouse 
when it was reconstructed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


exceed purposes, 

r shall be available for ree 
ments of street. railways when necessary; the amounts expen 
hm permanent form 
trict of Columbia,” appeored June 11, 1878.5 and shall be deposited to 
a Priv: aa of the appropriation for the fiscal year in which they are 
co. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question. Is it intended that 
this appropriation of $375,000, with the unexpended appro- 
priations appearing under the heading of “ Work on streets 
and avenues,” the unexpended balances, shall be taken together 
for use during the coming year for the repair of all the streets? 

Mr, SISSON. ‘That is practically true; but they are two 
different items. One is for the repair of streets and the other 
is for improvements. One is for tearing up old pavements and 
putting down new and the other is for resurfacing. 

Mr. GARD. This last is for repair? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. And the other is for new work? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Officers : 1 $6,000; assistant superintendents—1 
3, ; director of intermediate instruction, 13 supervising 
principals, su of manual training, and racor of primary. 
truction, 16 in all, at a minimum salary of $2,200 each; iid es 200, 
pane clerk $2,000; clerks—1 $1,600, 1 $1, 400; 1 $1,2 

at 1,000 a 5 (to carry out the provisions of the child-labo 

rin a eS at $1,000 each; messenger, $720; in all, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee why 
it is that in making appropriations for the superintendents here 
that they have one at $3,500 and one at $3,000, each doing the 
same kind of work? 

Mr. SISSON. That is fixed by law. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the law, is it not? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, that is the law that fixes the salaries 
as they appear in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; one is at $2,700, while another doing the 
same work gets $1,650. 

Mr. SISSON. Well, I presume originally in fixing these 
salaries it was due to the fact that the service rendered was 
more important in one case than in another case because of 
the fact that more children were under them and more duty. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I do not think that has anything to do 
with it at all myself. I think it is simply because one man is 
a white man and another is a black man. That is the way it 
looks. 

Mr. SISSON. As a matter of fact that has been the salary, 
carried for many years, and I think every member of the sub- 
committee will bear testimony to the fact that that question is 
never raised and never mentioned in our d ons, 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
when persons do equal work, whether they are men or women, 
and are charged with equal responsibility, are required to have 
the same educational qualifications, that they be compensated 
alike; and I think it is an ihjustice which ought to be reme- 
died; and I move, Mr. Chairman, in the case where the salary 
is fixed in the one case at $3,500 and the other at $3,000 that both 
be made $3,500. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 


Well, I do not think it is subject to the point 
of order. I would like the gentleman to state what the point 
of order is. 

Mr. SISSON, There is no question about its being subject 
to the point of order, because originally the law fixed those 
salaries, and to change that now would make it subject to the 
point of order. There is no doubt about its being subject to 
the point of order. There is also an amendment which went 
into this bill some four or five years ago making the salaries 
carried in the preceding bill to be the salaries for this year, 
and to change the salary carried in the current law is also 
subject to the point of order under that provision carried in 
the bill several years ago. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I think the estimates were made for 
similar salaries by the board of education and reduced by the 
commissioners, and it seems to me that it is competent for the 
House in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union to increase the salaries, to raise the salaries, and I 
do not think it is a change of law to raise an appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has before him the act author- 
izing it, and if the gentleman from Illinois has a statute au- 
thorizing the payment of $3,500—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not looked up the law on the question, 
I am free to admit. Now, if the gentleman will withhold the 
point of order 

Mr. SISSON. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will address myself to the merits of the 
ease. It seems, Mr. Chairman, that any law which requires 
dne man to work for $3,000 while another man doing similar 
work with equal responsibility gets $3,500 is unjust, and there 
ought to be some remedy for it, and it seems to me that the 
committee having jurisdiction over this bill should see the in- 
justice of the case and report an amendment to the law to 
remedy the evil, for it must be admitted to be an evil to re- 
quire one man to do similar work for $500 a year less than 
another. Every person occupying the position of director of 
education is required to stand the test of qualification. They 


are required to have similar educations, they are required to 
pass similar examinations, they are required to do similar 
work, and they ought to be granted similar pay, and it 
seems to me that the committee which would tolerate a dis- 
erimination of this sort has failed to give the kind of consid- 
eration to the question to which it is entitled. Of course, I 
realize that this committee, as all other committees, are anxious 
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to economize in every way they. can, and ‘while they are 
economizing they ought to do it where economy is the proper 
thing. Economy ought not to be practiced at the expense of 
the individual. It may be said that economy is not being 
practiced. -It may be said that $3,000 is all the pay that either 
of those men should get. I do not know about that.- If that 
be true, of course it would be extravagant to pay one man $3,500 
where the other man is being paid $3,000; but if it is not ex- 
travagant and it is thought that the salary is not more than 
commensurate with the responsibility of the work, then I 
submit that it is unjust to pay the one $500 less than the other. 
I am not very clear, although I have not the law before me, that 
this item is subject to the point of order. - 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. d 

Mr. WHEELER. The Chairman states it is fixed by statute. 
Are not the salaries of the commissioners fixed by statute? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. But I understand their salaries are now 
$5,000, and it is proposed to make them $6,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, if that is true, that is a change of 
statute, and I shall feel compelled to make the point of order 
_ against that. 

Mr. WALSH. It is too late. 

Mr. MADDEN. Unfortunately I was not here. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield, do I under- 
stand the duties of these superintendents are exactly alike? 

Mr. MADDEN. Exactly alike. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman could reach the object 
he intends to reach of equalizing the salaries by moving to 
reduce. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would be a change of law, too, I suppose. 

Mr. DYER. That would not be subject to the point of order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If their duties are precisely the same 

Mr. MADDEN. They are precisely the same. I do not think 
anyone will deny that. I think that there ought to be sufficient 
consideration for the equities in the case to equalize the salary 
of the man who is not getting within $500 of the other man. I 
do not want to reduce the salary of the man who is getting the 
$500 more, because I do not think he is getting more than he 
ought to have, but I do think this committee ought to have suffi- 
cient consideration for the justice of the case to offer an amend- 
ment or to withdraw the point of order and allow this increased 
compensation to be paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chairman 
a question about this. Do these two assistant superintendents 
have the same amount of work to do? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, they have the same character of work 
to do, of course, but there are more than twice as many children 
under one superintendent as under the other. The assistant 
superintendent who gets the $3,500, in the absence or illness of 
the superintendent, performs the duties of the superintendent. 
He happens to be the man who performs that duty. The assist- 
ant superintendent whose salary is fixed by law at $3,000 per- 
forms the duty of assistant superintendent at all times. 

Mr. DYER. The one that gets $3,000 is a colored man? 

Mr. SISSON. I understand he is a colored man, but I did not 
know myself until this moment that there was any difference. 
The question was never raised in the committee at all. 

Mr. DYER. No recommendation was made to the gentleman's 
committee? 

Mr. SISSON. There was a recommendation made to our com- 
mittee to increase the salaries of every employee in the District 
government. y i 

Mr. DYER. Well, the gentleman does not recall whether there 
was any recommendation by the commissioners to increase the 
pay of this one assistant superintendent? 

Mr. SISSON. Ido. They recommended an increase in salary 
for all these officials in this particular paragraph. 

Mr. DYER. To make them equal or increase them all? 

Mr. SISSON. My recollection is to make the assistant super- 
intendent $4,000; and I think they made them both $4,000. 

Mr. DYER. I would ask the gentleman also if it is not a 
fact that a number of items recommended by the school board 
were eliminated also? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know that a number of items were. I 
do not recall. 

Mr. DYER. The ground for that new school known as the 
Dunbar High School—— 

Mr. SISSON. That is for the purchase of the site, and the 
only thing the committee did not allow that was asked for. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman know anything more about 
the salaries paid the different teachers in the different schools? 


Does this inequality of pay. which starts at the assistant super- - 
intendent—— i 

Mr. SISSON. . If the gentleman will turn to the longevity act 
he will find that all the teachers of every grade*get exactly the 
same amount of money, and all the teachers’ salaries were in- 
creased last year, notably the lower-grade teachers, and carried 
in the current law. 

Mr. DYER. I have seen, and I suppose other Members have 
seen, communications touching these questions. I have one 
here where it says that the salaries paid to the white and col- 
ored teachers are not equalized; that the colored teachers all 
the way down do not receive the same pay as the white teachers. 

Mr. SISSON. No. That is not true, because the status of the ` 
teachers is fixed by law. And if there has been any injustice 
done it has been done by the school board and not by your com- 
mittee, because we have granted the salaries to teachers in lump 
gums to pay a certain number of teachers in a certain grade. We 
do not fix the salaries in this bill of any of the teachers except 
the principals of certain schools and the administrative force 
of the school system. If the gentleman will look in the bill he 
will find of the two thousand and odd teachers that they are 
divided into groups and a certain amount of money is appropri- 
ated to pay the basic salary in that group. And then there is 
another statute—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman bas expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment is withdrawn, and 
the Clerk will read. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DYER. Under the extension of remarks I insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Disreicr oF COLUMBIA BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THR ADVANCEMENT 
5 OF COLORED PROFLE, 
Washington, D. O., December 5, 1918. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 
House of Represcntatircs, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Me. Dyer: I know it is only necessary to give you the fig- 
ures concerning the colored -schools that are contained in the District 
appropriation act, that will come up in the House on Monday, to secure 
su rt for us. 

i hey do us gross injustice, giving us only 14.5 per cent, when we 
should have nearly one-third. There are also inequalities in the sal- 
aries for white and colored directors. The board of education gave us 
our proportion, but the commissioners eliminated the most important 
items, oi pes the ground for Dunbar High School and Stevens 
Schoo’. The children here have no recreational space whatever, and 
are forced to play in the streets, under constant menace to their safety. 

We have this trouble every year with these servants of all of the 
people, who receive their salaries from black as well a from white taxes, 
and are charged with the duty of improving the ci . Yet they 
studiously set to work to deny him the chance for education, the very 
source of citizenship. We feel particularly grieved at this time because 
of our heroic service in the world war for democracy, as we thought 
that it would and should mean a larger measure of o portuntty for us, 
Certainly we did not expect the strong arm of municipal government, 
designed to serve the people, used as an instrument of oppression. 

Knowing that we caa count upon your support again, I have the 
honor to remain, 


Very respectfully, yours, Nevar H. THOMAS. 


Injustices to colored children in the estimates for 1919 for public schools. 
White: 


Ground adjacent to Buchanan School $45, 000 
Ground adjacent to Wheatley School_ — 25,000 
Ground adjacent to Eaton School - 12,500 
Ground acent to Tenley School H - 5,000 
Site west of Sixteenth Street for new buillding... — 40,000 
Ground adjacent to Hayes School 500 


Ground adjacent to Peabody School 
Site for seventh dirision - 
Ground 11 5 to Emery Sch 

room building wes 


Total of A tmt ess 
Colored : 
Equipment for Armstrong Manual Training School 40, 000 
14.3 per cent for colored schools. 
Necessary uenige colored schools; which the Board of Education rec- 
ommended, but which the commissioners climinatcd. 
$99, 750 
4,500 


round adjacent to Armstrong Schoo 
8 nd cent to Bruce Behaol.. 


Ground adjacent to Banneker School 
Ground adjacent to Douglass-Simmons Schoo 


Total. of elimination —~ — 244, 850 


1918. 


Discrepancies in salaries of white and colored directors who do the same 
work and differ only in the number of subordinates under them. 

The commissioners reduced the estimates of the Board of Education 
for the colored directors. X 
Assistant superintendent : ` 
33, 500 

3, 000 


The colored superintendent has arger su 
larger powers, duties, and responsibilit under the statute. 


| ARE OAR AS ie BSS BEL CAPS RI PAE ABA EEE: 2, 700 
a ey | Rae aen ee PU MEPL Ee Ce aa i Spa RUC ICL eR Le Le os 1, 650 
Directors of music, drawing, domestic art, kindergartens, primary 
instruction, and penmanship (maximum salary) ; 
bd ER iG Ss SE SIMI a OSE DASE ERR eee eS $2, 000 
peas Py a oc eed Eh an IP I FO TO ON 1,550 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what the 
position of the Chair was on the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was sustained. 
authorized by law. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not hear the Chair decide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

E Ae to fill vacancies hereafter occurring in the membership 
of the board of education shall be made by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN and Mr. WALSH reserved 2 point of order 
against the paragraph. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the item is subject to a point 
of order. If the gentlemen have made up their minds to insist 
on the point of order, I will not diseuss it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will withhold it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman insists on the point, the 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SISSON. My request was if they would insist on the 
point of order at the conclusion of my remarks, I did not want 
to take up any time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Attendance officers: Attendance officers—1 $900, 4 at $800 each, 4 
nt $600 each; in all, $6,500. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
move to strike out the last word for the purpose of asking a 
question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the increase in the number of attendance officers, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order against what portion of the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. They have increased the number of attend- 
ance officers by two. That must be a change of law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. You are reserving that point of 
order? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I reserve it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking a question. I observe the same is 
true in this item concerning attendance officers—one at $900, 
four at $800 each—as occurs in the former paragraph, one as- 
sistant superintendent at $3,500 and one at $3,000. What I 
want to know is, Does the basic act prescribe a certain salary 
shall be paid to a certain assistant superintendent at a certain 
school? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not believe the law commonly known as 
the longevity law, which classifies the teachers in the District 
of Columbia into classes, fixing their pay, deals with the 
attendance officers at all. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What I am trying to get at is, 
Who determines which assistant superintendent or which at- 
tendance officer shall get one sum and which shall get an- 
other? 

Mr. SISSON, Well, the attendance officer who has charge 
of all the attendance officers themselves is the man who super- 
vises the attendance of the children. These others are appointed 
under this one attendance officer. The principal officer gets 
$900, and then four get $800, and those who begin get $600. In 
order that the promotions may be had, after they are familiar 
with this service and this work, they are promoted out of the 
Jower-grade pay into the higher grade. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Who determines in the preceding 
item which assistant superintendent shall receive $3,500 and 
which shall get $3,000? 

Mr. SISSON. The board of education. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. They decide according to their 
judgment about the matter? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois insist 
upon his point of order? 

Mr, MADDEN. Certainly. 


It is 
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The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Mississippi any 
law which he can cite authorizing the increase? ` 

Mr. SISSON. There is no law, Mr. Chairman, authorizing 
the Increase of the attendance officers. 3 $ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois make 
the point of order against the $800 or the $600? 

Mr. MADDEN. I make it against the two in different places. 
They have four at $800 instead of two. 0 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the only portion the gentleman 
makes the point of order against? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Your committee gave them two additional at- 
tendance officers when they asked for four. Your committee 
thought that looking into the absences from school was a mat- 
ter of considerable importance, and that to have enough attend- 
ance officers to attend to the duties would simply make more 
efficient the school system of the District. à 

Mr. TILSON. Is the number of attendance officers fixed by 
law anywhere? Is there a law that fixes the number of at- 
tendance oflicers? 

Mr. SISSON. No. The only thing that fixes it is the fact 
that it has been carried in the statute for a number of yearg 
and under the provision put in an appropriation bill years age 
those people carried at that salary should be paid the salary 
from that time on. 

Mr. TILSON. And there is no law that would authorize 
one attendance officer at $900, two at $800, and.four at $600? 

Mr. SISSON. There is no law except the current law. 

Mr. TILSON. Do I understand from the gentleman that 
to be the fact? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. The gentleman is right about it. There 
is no statute that fixes the number, but when an item goes into 
the bill the salary fixed in the current law is the salary for that 
particular official for all time. 

To give the history of that legislation, I may say that one 
gentleman would make a point of order where the salary had 
been carried for many years and would go back to the original 
act creating the office; he would look all those things up, and 
the result was that on aceount of making those points of order 
it became necessary for Congress to pass an act to prevent all 
the salaries in all the departments and in the District of 
Columbia from being reduced to what they were many years 
before. I have no doubt the gentleman recalls that legisla- 
tion that we put into the appropriation bill, so that all items 
put in this bill, like this attendance item, are in order only 
under that particular act that I speak of, both as to salary and 
as to the number of officers carried in the bill. Therefore if 
we increase the number of attendance officers, I know of no 
statute other than the fact that the item has been carried in 
the bill authorizing the increase of attendance officers. I think 
the gentleman from IIIinois is making a mistake in insisting 
upon the point of order. I think he will withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. Does 
the gentleman from Mississippi desire to offer an amendment? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. I desire to offer an amendment to make 
it “two ” instead of “ four.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, line 18, at the beginning of the line, insert the words 
“two at $800 each.” ; 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. + 

Mr. SISSON. One moment, Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous 
consent that if any of the items of the bill are changed the Clerk 
may be authorized to change the totals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that if items are changed the Clerk may be author- 
ized to change the totals. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Principal of the Central Hi; School, $3,000: Provided, That the 
present princi of the Centra High School shall be placed at a basic 
salary of $3, per annum and shall be entitled to an increase of $100 


per annum for ‘ive years. T 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. t 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve a point of order for the purpose of 
asking the gentleman from Mississippi a question. I want to 
know, if I may, why special language is employed to provide for 
the present principal of the Central High School? 
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Mr. SISSON. Well, the present principal of the Central High 


School is one of the most talented teachers in the District, one | 


of the most talented men in the country. He is a man of great 
capacity, and we are extremely fortunate to be able to keep him. 
In fact, the board of education very seriously thought at the 
time the present superintendent was selected to make the super- 
intendent of this school the superintendent of the city schools. 


He is one of the most widely known teachers in the District and | 


is a man of very great ability, and the plant he is in charge of 
is one of the very largest in the country. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no doubt he is worth the money, but 
my purpose in rising was to get the information which the gen- 
tleman is now disclosing. I do not think I will insist upon the 
point of order in connection with this case or in connection with 
the next one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. s 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi yield for another question? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. DOWELL. How long has this principal been in the sery- 
ice here in the city? 

Mr. SISSON. A good many years. I could not tell the gen- 
tleman exactly, but it is a good long time. 
been principal of this Central High School since it was con- 
structed and was principal of the old high school at the time 


they moved into the new Central High School. It is one of the | 


most inviting looking plants in the country. 

Mr. DOWELL, I notice in this language in the bill it states 
that “he shall be entitled to an increase of $100 per annum for 
five years.” Does that mean that he is to receive $100 in addi- 
tion each year, or that that will be fixed by the board? 

Mr. SISSON. No. It means that after July, after the pas- 
sage of this act, he would get next year $3,100, and the year after 
$3.200, and so on for five years. 

Mr. DOWELL. ‘This does not say he shall receive that. but 
that he shall be entitled to it. 

Mr. SISSON. He will receive it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is he not worth as much now as he will be 
later, and should not the salary be fixed at the amount that 
would be commensurate with his service? 

Mr. SISSON. That is true, but the basic salary carried in the 
law for this principal is $3,000. So if you increased the basic 
Salary you then would not give this extremely valuable mav the 
benefit of what he is entitled to. Therefore your committee did 
not feel authorized to increase the basie salary of this teacher. 
I think we are extremely fortunate in holding the man at all. 
He has had many offers very much better than this, but he has 
a splendid institution, and he takes a great deal of pride in it. 

Mr. DOWELL. In other words, it was the judgment of the 
committee that unless this principal remained the salary should 
be left at $3,000. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; unless we can get an equally good man, I 
think the salary ought to remain at $3,000. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the last word. I am 
very glad that the gentleman from IIlinois did not insist on the 
point of order to this item, because I have occasion to know of 
the excellence of this institution and to say that I have no 
doubt that the principal of this school could, if he so desired, 
command a much higher salary at similar schools in other 
‘cities of the country. The plant that he has under his care 
and charge there is a credit to the National Capital, and my 
observation has been that the corps of teachers that he super- 
vises are most efficient, and I think it is a good thing that the 
subcommittee have attempted te provide for this yearly in- 
crease. I want to indorse the sentiments expressed by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking a question of the chair- 
man of the committee. What is the meaning of the phrase 
„minimum salaries,” in line 20? 

Mr. SISSON, I will explain that to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARD. Does that mean that under some circumstances 
nn additional salary may be paid? 

Mr. SISSON. This is the basic minimum salary. Upon that 
they get what is known as longevity pay. A teacher remains 
one year in a certain grade, at, say, $100 a month, and the 
next year that teacher will get an increase of $50 a year, and 
that continues for five years. We have nothing to do with that. 
That was provided for by law some years ago. You will notice 
a little further on in the bill an item for several hundred thou- 
sand dollars for longevity pay to the teachers in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. GARD. I think one of the very best things about Wash- 
ington is the general recognition of its excellent school system, 
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and I should be glad to contribute in any way I can to its mains 
tenance, : 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make another in- 
quiry. In reading the provisions of the bill relative to the 
principal of the Central High School I notice it says— 

And shall be entitled to an increase of $100 per annum for five years, 

I believe it is the intention that there shall be an increase of 
$100 each year? j 

Mr. SISSON. That is the intention of the committee. j 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the language of the bill provide for an 
additional $100 each year for five years? 

Penry SISSON. Yes; that is the language carried in all the 

Mr. DOWELL. It seems to me that this might be construed 
as fixing the salary at $3,100 for five years. 

Mr. SISSON. No; an increase of $100 each year for five 
years, 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand; but it would seem from the 
reading of this provision that he can get no more than $3,100 
for the next five years. 

Mr. SISSON. No; the second year $3,200, the next year 
$3,300, and so on. 

Mr. DOWELL. I concede that to be the intention, but I will 
ask the gentleman to read this language again and see if that 
will be the effect of it. 

Mr. SISSON. The auditor has repeatedly construed this 
language in the past. ‘This is the language in which it is sub- 
mitted, it is the language under which that system of longevity 
pay for teachers is carried on, and your committee accepted 
that language, which had been repeatedly construed by the 
auditor to mean an increase of $100 each year for five years. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the gentleman is certain that that is the 
construction which will be placed upon it, that is satisfactory to 
me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Assistant principal ef the Central High School, $1,800: Provided, 
‘That said assistant principal shall be placed at a basic salary of $1,800 
per = and shall be entitled to an increase of $100 per annum for 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The assistant superintendent in a big plant like this 
ought te get more than $1,800 if the superintendent gets $3,000, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. SISSON. This language has been carried before. 

Mr. MADDEN, I suppose we never could change anything 
that has been carried before. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand; but I want to explain to him 
that this assistant principal is actually getting more than $1,800 
at this time. I do not know just what salary he is receiving, 
but it is something over $2,000 now. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘This does not state the fact, then? 

Mr. SISSON. The basic salary is all that is ever stated in 
the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman state what the principal 
gets whose basic salary is stated at $3,000? 

Mr. SISSON. He only gets $3,000, because this language only 
begins to apply to him this year. $ 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The other man has had the benefit of the lan- 
guage before? 

Mr. SISSON, For several years; I do not know just how long. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amends 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: * 


Principals of normal, high, and manval-training high schools, eight, 
at $2,500 each— 
Mr, GARD. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee 


whether the language carried on lines 5 and 6, page 31— 
Prin fn high, and manual-traini h schools, cigh 
at $2,000 cach, siani = pine Ne n te 


refers to the straight salary, or is that a basic salary upon which 
additional salary is computed? 

Mr. SISSON. The $2,500 is the salary without any longevity. 

Mr. GARD. ‘That is the salary which is fixed at $2,500 for 
these principals? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, is there any reason why these 
salaries should not be fixed in this bill at a certain amount, and 
not have a basic salary and then receive some other amount? 

Mr. SISSON. The longevity pay is continually changing. In 
other words, a person occupying one of these places may die or 
resign. The new teacher begins at the basic salary. The 
longevity pay is not calculated at the beginning of the session, 
but it is calculated by the number of months. If a teacher should 
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die or resign the first part of the session and a new teacher 
should come into that place, then after teaching the number of 
school months required to give longevity pay it would be given. 
The longevity pay for a particular teacher may begin in the 
middle of the next session. 

I might say to the gentleman that I myself am not at all in 
favor of the longevity law as now written. Some years ago T 
tried to change the longevity law but did not succeed. 

Mr. DOWELL. In other words, the longevity pay is not fixed 
for the position but for the individual? 

Mr. SISSON. It is fixed for the position, and when the indi- 
vidual gets into that position and remains long enough the 
longevity pay attaches to the individual. 

Mr. GARD. Is the gentleman in a position to say whether 
he would accept a proposal to change the salary of the assistant 
principal of the high school and the dean for the girls’ central 
school to, say, $2,000 a year? 

Mr. SISSON. The great trouble about accepting that would 
he that we would have to go all through the bill. The salaries 
have been arranged with some effort at harmony, although they 
do not always harmonize. Of course, I could not consent to that 
change here. 

Mr. GARD. 
advisable? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not, in view of the longevity pay. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I am going to attempt to explain 
what little I know about the longevity pay. I have been on the 
committee a good many years, but I have been unable to ascer- 
tain from any source whatever the real working of longevity 
pay. Apparently a few years ago there was regular legislation 
along that line, and they agreed upon a certain principle for 
increasing salaries of teachers automatically regardless of merit. 
As an illustration I will note on page 31, line 8: 

Provided, That said assistant principals shall be placed at a basic 
salary of $1,800 per annum and shall be entitled to an increase of $100 
per annum for five years, 

Now as to some teachers that would read $50 per annum in- 
stead of $100. But if gentlemen will notice, probably in the next 
bill, in the next Congress, you will find an omission of that 
increase of $100 because the basic salary being fixed at $1,800, 
that will be omitted, and then no one knows except the auditor 
of the District of Columbia how much salary the teacher is get- 
ting. He will refer back to this law and find that last year it 
was fixed at $1,800 with $100 longevity pay, and that two years 
from now it will be $200 additional without being stated in the 
bill, It rises automatically. We appropriate money and leave 
it to the auditor to figure up the complex system of longevity 
pay. Next year that assistant’s salary will be simply $1,800, but 
when the auditor figures up the salary he pays it out of a lump 
sum and he will get $1,900. 

Miss RANKIN. If you had a new assistant, he would go in 
at $1,800? 

Mr. DAVIS. He would go in at the basic salary and then 
when he stays long enough the longevity pay begins to accumu- 
late. ; 

Miss RANKIN. Then in this bill we are fixing the basie salary 
at $1,800? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; for this one, and he may be getting $1,600 
as a basic salary and longevity pay running him up to $1,800, 
and now we propose to start him new again on a basic salary of 
$1,800 instead of $1,400 or $1,500 or $1,600 which he may be 
getting now. This increases the pay of the teachers automati- 
eally right along. 

Miss RANKIN, As long as we are fixing the basic salary at 
$1,800, would it not be in order to fix it at $2,000? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think it could be done, but subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why so? 
$2,000 as it is $1,800. 

Mr. SISSON. The law fixes the amount of longevity in the 
different classes in which the teachers fall. If you look at the 
longevity law, you will find a table. 

Mr. DAVIS. We do not fix the longevity; we are fixing the 
basic salary. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Minnesota has replied 
to the question of the lady from Montana and said that the 
basic salary up to this time was in the neighborhood of $1,600. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not know just what it is; perhaps $1,500 
or $1,600. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
the law. 

Mr. DAVIS. No; we are operating in accordance with the 
longevity pay. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
basic salary. 


Does the gentleman think such change would be 


It is as much in order to make it 


If we make it $1,800 now, we are changing 


The longevity pay has nothing to do with the 


Mr. DAVIS. We have a right to change the basic salary 
when the teacher has arrived at the limit of the iongevity pay. 
When that has expired we change the basic salary. 

Mr. MADDEN. This man will get $2,000 now? 

Mr. DAVIS. He gets $1,900 for this year. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Mississippi says he is 
getting $2,000. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
a this item has been carried for two or three years in the 

Mr. DAVIS. I thought we had fixed a new basic salary at 
$1,800 ; that is the principle we are working on. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman is right as to his method of 
calculating longevity pay. ; 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to 
ask him, How do you arrive at the total of the bill? How do 
you arrive at the footing unless you know how many increases 
there have been? 

Mr. DAVIS. We can not arrive at that with any definiteness 
whatever, so we always add sufficient money in a lump sum in 
order that the superintendent of instruction and the auditor of 
the District will be sure to have money enough to pay for these 
teachers when they figure what they are entitled to. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Con- 
necticut will look on page 34, he will find an item which will be 
illuminating upon the question that he asks—$450,000 for lon- 
gevity pay. That money may or may not be used, owing to 
whether or not the audited claims will absorb it. Frequently 
some of that is carried back into the Treasury. 

Mr. TILSON. You have a large lump sum in order to take 
care of these elastic salaries? 

Mr. SISSON. We have to do it. 

Mr. DAVIS. And I would say to the gentleman that if he 
was on this committee he would find it very difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact-amount necessary to pay salaries under this 
longevity system. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the gentleman know how many there 
are who come under this longevity rule? 

Mr. DAVIS. Virtually all of them. 

Mr. WHEELER. The committee figures intelligently and 
knows exactly how many are entitled to the raise? 

Mr. DAVIS. We do. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to inquire if this longevity- 
pay system can not be figured up? As I understood the gen- 
tleman, he said there was no way of telling what this pay 
would be, 

Mr. DAVIS. I say that my services upon the committee for 
the last six or eight years have shown me that I have been 
unable to get any information satisfactory to myself or to any- 
one else as to what constitutes this longevity pay, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, I have no doubt about the gentleman's 
statements, but I wondered whether it was because of the com- 
plexity of the system or whether the ojlicials whose duty it is 
to make these computations could not tell. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think the complexity of the system is to 
blame. i 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think it ought to be changed. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think so, too; but if you will attempt to 
change it you will run up against much opposition. 

Mr. WHEELER, I understood the gentleman to say he knew 
how many there are. 

Mr. DAVIS. How many teachers, and how often they change 
their basic salaries. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman state that the assistant 
under this paragraph can receive more than the $1,800 with the 
$100 added? 

Mr. DAVIS. That is all for next year. The following year 
he will receive another additional hundred dollars, which will 
be $2,000, and the next year $2,100, and then $2,200, and so 
on until the five years have elapsed. : 

Mr. DOWELL. Was the basic salary of this assistant fixed ` 
in any other bill at $1,800? 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not think so, but I would not say positively. 
In my judgment, perhaps the man who is now getting $1,800 
2 75 this bill previously had a basic salary of $1,200 or 
$1,400. ; 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman know that that is true? 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not know it, because you must know that 
there are a great many thousand teachers, and to keep all of 
them in mind is difficult. 

Mr. DOWELL. The question is, Does the committee fix the 
basic salaries upon the accumulations of another basic salary 
with the increase? 

Mr. DAVIS. They have a right to, and they frequently do 
that, and that is the only way we have of having something to 
say as to the merits of a teacher, 
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Mr. DOWELL. And of changing the salaries? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; and it has frequently been the fact that 
many school-teachers in the District have received increases. in 
salary when the public knew nothing about it, and perhaps the 
committee that does the business was being censured for not 
increasing salaries. 

Mr. DOWELL. There are some others that ought to have 
their salaries raised more than they have been. 

Mr; DAVIS. And probably that would have been done this 
year were it not for a certain order that was promulgated to 
the effect, “ Let salaries alone for the present.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia is authorized and 
directed to pay for copying instruments filed for record in his office 40 
per cent of the fees collected by him for filing, indexing, and recording 
said instruments, and the same rate of compensation for making copies 
of the records of his office, and cup — of the office of the recorder 
of deeds of the District of Columbia when employed therein by the day 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $2.50 for each day so 
employed,. payable out of the fees and emoluments of said office. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. My understanding is, and I wish to be corrected if I 
am wrong, that the director of primary instruction and the 
assistant director of primary instruction and the ‘directors and 
assistants in all eases, except in the high schools, or in schools 
that are so large thut the one school needs a superintendent 
and an assistant superintendent, have equal work to do; that, 
as a matter of fact, the assistant superintendent is in reality 
a superintendent. of a distinct school, not the assistant superin- 
tendent under a superintendent, but a superintendent of a 
school doing the work that the man or woman, as the ease may 
be, who is classified as superintendent does, and that because of 
the fact that we give them the title of assistant superintendent 
we give them less pay. The reason why they get the title of 
assistant superintendent instead of the title of superintendent 
is that one is black and the other is white. Nobody disputes 
that, I think, and I think that ought not to be the case. There 
was no discrimination in the selection of men who fought the 
battles of the country in France. All were charged with equat 
responsibility. Everyone was drafted who was qualified to 
serve. All you needed were the mental and physical qualifica- 
tions and citizenship im the United States to make you subject 
to the military service of your country.. If one-tenth of the 
population of the United States furnished one-tenth of the 
soldiers to defend the flag, there is no justification why people 
of that race should be classed as unworthy of equal compensa- 
tion for equal work. 

There was no discrimination between the pay of soldiers of 
different races. In the American Army all were Americans, all 
were treated as Americans, all were sent up against the guns 
of the Germans. There was no thought that a man should be 
saved because he was black or white. The one purpose of the 
Army was to win the war and nobody was allowed to go into 
the Army unless he was a citizen, and I believe now that the 
country ought to recognize the work of its citizens by giving 
them an equal chance, and where a citizen of the United States, 
no matter what his color or his creed may be or his nationality, 
proves himself qualified to perform the functions of the office to 
which he has been appointed that he ought to be given equal 
compensation just as long as he is able to fill the bill, and it 
does not make any difference who he is if he is not qualified he 
ought not to be allowed to retain the place, but just as long as 
he retains the place there ought not to be any distinction in 
compensation. He should be required to qualify not when he 
entered upon the job, but as long as he continued to hold the 
job, and the very moment that he proves himself unqualified or 
unworthy he ought to be dismissed, but while he is in the serv- 
ice he ought to be given equal consideration and there ought not 
under any circumstances to be any legislation passed by the 
Congress of the United States discriminatory against any citi- 
zens of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Assistant directors of music, drawing, physical culture, domestie 
science, domestic art, kindergartens, and penmanship, 7, at $1,300 
each: Provided, That the assistant director of penmanship, who shall 
be an instructor in the normal school and an assistant director in the 
pate shall be placed at a basic salary of $1,300 per annum and shall 

entitled to an increase of $50 per annum for five years. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to ask the gentleman from Mississippi if all these 
basic salaries have been changed in this bill or whether this is 
something that has been carried for a long time. 


Mr. SISSON. What item? 
Mr, MADDEN, Page 82, assistant directors of music, and 
80 forth, 


2 SISSON. No; no basic salary has been changed in this 


Mr. MADDEN. Is this language carried in the lust bill? 

Mr. SISSON. We did change some basic salaries last year 
and a great many of the changes of basic salary were carried 
in last year’s appropriation bill increasing the teachers who 
were paid less than we thought they were entitled to under the 
Dase salary; but in this bill no basic salary has been changed 
at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was just asking for information, and E am 
thankful to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

G A of class 6, incl 
5 — ee ie 24090 < 8 7 principals of grade manual-training 

Mii RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 32, line 16, strike out $1,000 and insert $1,200. 


Mr. SISSON. Does the lady from Montana desire that I 
reserve the point of order? I make the point of order. 

: she CEASA, Does the lady from Montana desire to be 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that $1,000 
for a principal of a grade manual-training school is altogether 
too little to offer a teacher, and it seems to me there should 
be some place where Congress could change this salary to at 
least $1,200 a year. We find that teachers are leaving schools 
all over the country to take other work because they can get 
a better salary, and we know that the grade of teachers who 
seek the work is not up to the standard that it was a few 
years ago. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, for the information of the 
House, in addition te the salary carried in this item, each prin- 
cipal of a grade school gets $30 per annum per room. If he 
has eight rooms he gets $30 per annum for each room under 
the law. Most of these schools are eight rooms, some are more 
than eight, so they get eight times $30, in addition to the 
amount carried in the bill, and there is rarely a school in the 
city where those particular teachers do not get that amount of 
money, $240, in addition to this pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order of the gentleman from 
Mississippi is that this is not authorized by law? 

Mr. SISSON. Not authorized by law. 

Pats CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman the statute before 

Mr. SISSON. The statute is here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has the statute. The 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I was interested in the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi a moment ago to the effect that if one 
of these principals presided over an eight-room school in addi- 
tion to $1,000 he gets $30 per room per annum. I am interested 
to find out how that qualification came to be made, why that 
was made the basis of compensation, why it was that when the- 
qualification was originally made the salary was not fixed 
definitely rather than part of the salary fixed definitely and 
part fixed on the number of rooms. í 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman that when his 
party had control of the House in 1906 they passed a law in 
1906 fixing additional compensation of principals in these schools 
so that they would get $30 for each additional room. Now, 1 
am inclined to believe there is some justice in the law which 
was passed, some fairness in it, because the supervisory work 
that a principal does would be largely dependent upon the 
number of rooms of which he had control. Now, if you look on 
page 35 of the bill, which you have there, you will find an item 
to pay this additional amount of money which is provided by 
law for this class of teachers. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was very much interested in hearing the 
gentleman’s statement, but of course I did not want to let it 
go without giving him an opportunity to explain it in full, as I 
knew he would be able to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Class 3, 543 at $750 each. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question, Is there any provi- 
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ston in the law for increase in the other classes, for the teach- 
ers in the class just now being read by the Clerk? 

Mr. SISSON. No; except the longevity. What is being 
read here now is the base pay of the teachers. 


Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman explain to the committee 
how much these teachers in these classes of $950, $800, and $750 
actually receive under the system that the gentleman has ex- 
plained here? 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman will have to get the longevity 
table, which I have here in this statute. You will find the class 
and the teacher designated here. 

Mr. DOWELL. Here are two classes, for example, the ones 
receiving $800 and the ones receiving $750. Can the gentle- 
man explain to the committee what those teachers are actually 
receiving under the system adopted? 

Mr. SISSON. Now, they receive, of course, the base pay the 

_first year. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is, $800? 

Mr. SISSON. Eight hundred dollars. Now, if a teacher has 
been teaching one year, he or she gets $830, and then gets $860 
the next year, and $890 the next year, and so on—$30 a year 
for 10 years. 

Mr. DOWELL. And that applies also to the $750 class? 

Mr. SISSON. That class does not appear in the longevity 
Jaw, because in last year’s bill we changed the base pay of 
class 1 from $500 to $750, and class 2 from $600 to $750, and 
class 3 from $650 to $750, thus eliminating so far as salary is 
concerned the difference in the pay of the three lower-grade 
teachers. Now, in each of those grades, in addition to the $750, 
they get the same longevity that they got when they carried a 
base salary of $500 and $525, getting $25 increase each year. 
Now, the gentleman will have to look back at the statutes and 
see the longevity pay in order to determine just exactly how it 
all works out. And then if he will take and look it over care- 
fully and give it some very careful thought he will find the 
rule is a very simple one. But it is very difficult when you try 
to apply it to teachers getting over $2,000 and get the exact 
amount. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is either very difficult or I am unable to 
get all of it, because I know in the bill there are certain classes, 
giving the number of teachers, with the pay of $750. Now, ac- 
cording to the statement of the gentleman, the actual amount 
that these teachers receive depends upon the number of years 
they have taught. Is that correct? 

Mr. SISSON. Perhaps the reason the gentleman is confused 
is because the longevity pay does not appear in this item, but 
if the gentleman will look over on page 34 he will find an item 
of $450,000 for the purpose of paying the longevity pay of the 
teachers carried on page 32, and so on. In other words, the 
teachers get the 10-year longevity pay in these lower classes, 
the lowest longevity pay being $25, and the next longevity pay 
being $30 a year. Those two are carried as long as the teacher 
remains in that particular class and carry an increase of $25 a 
year in one case and $30 in the next case, until they have 
been in the school for 10 years or are transferred to a higher 
grade. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am utterly unable to understand how 
people can live in the city of Washington on $750 or $800 a 
year, 

Mr. SISSON. They do not get that this year, because they 
get $120 lump sum, which is added to this salary. 

I will state to the gentleman that your subcommittee realized 
that the lower-grade teachers were not getting the salaries 
which we would like to give them, but we are giving them more 
than the law authorized, and we are giving them more than the 
average pay in any of the cities throughout the country. We 
went into the matter at the time we made these increases. And 
I do not believe that either the gentleman who is now talking 
or any other gentleman in the House is more friendly to giv- 
ing the school-teachers a proper salary than every member of 
this committee. Every member of the subcommittee has been 
in favor of giving them a substantial increase in their salary. 

Miss RANKIN.. May I ask the gentleman if he means to 
state if we were to try to get 100 new teachers for class 3 they 
would go in on that basic salary of $750 a year now? 

Mr. SISSON. Plus $120; a total of $870. 

Miss RANKIN. And the longevity rule does not apply to this 
$750? 

Mr. SISSON. It does; but it does not apply the first year. 

Miss RANKIN. It never applies to the new teachers until 
they hade served 


Mr. SISSON. It only applies to the new teacher who has 
taught one session. For the second session they get longevity 
pay. 
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Miss RANKIN. How did you change the basic pay last year 
to $750 in class 3? 

Mr. SISSON. From $500 to $750? 

Miss RANKIN. By amending this? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The lady from Montana offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Miss RANKIN: Page 32, line 20, strike out 
“$750” and insert $1,000.” 

Pears SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
at. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

a MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the gentleman from Iowa 
Dower] desire to be recognized? 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question. 

Mr. SISSON. I will answer it if I can. 

Mr. DOWELL. The statement made by the gentleman a 
moment ago was that he was willing to increase this pay, and 
if he will withdraw the point of order I am certain the com- 
mittee will increase the pay, as it ought to be done. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know whether they would or not. I 
am here now as a servant of the committee, but I do say that 
for many years the teachers went in at $500, and the subcom- 
mittee recommended to the full committee of this House 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman is aware that under the pres- 
ent conditions the teachers can not live in Washington on $750 
a year? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAp- 
DEN] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the compensation al- 
lowed under the recommendation of the committee is the most 
beggarly compensation that was ever granted to intelligent peo- 
ple; and they must be intelligent in order to be teachers. I 
think that no class of America’s citizens makes as great a sac- 
rifice in their life work as do the teachers of our publie schools. 
Never by any chance, no matter how long they remain in the 
work, can they put anything aside for old age. Their work is 
more self-sacrificing than the work of the men on the battle 
line. Patriotism is the watchword with those who devote their 
lives to teaching the children of the country. 

They occupy a position in the land more important than that 
occupied by any other class of our citizens, Upon their ability 
and patriotism and devotion depends the future citizenship of 
America. The education—intellectual, physical, moral—of the 
coming citizens of the country is under their charge, and it seems 
to me that those who are responsible for the development of 
the public educational institutions of the United States ought 
to regard the places of school-teachers as among the most re- 
sponsible places that are to be filled. They ought to regard the 
necessity for proper compensation. 

These girls or men, as the case may be, are required to have 
a college education. They are required, after they get through 
with their college course, to go to the Normal Training School 
for Teachers for a year or two. They are required to become 
experts in the life work which they follow. There is no other 
expert class of men or women in America who are called upon to 
make the sacrifice which these people are expected to make. 

The conditions that have surrounded their lives since the 
beginning of the war in Europe have been as onerous as the 
conditions surrounding the lives of other people. Girls without 
any knowledge, without any experience, with substantially no 
education, have been called into the service of the Govern- 
ment since the war began to do filing work in the Government 
offices, not only here in Washington, but everywhere through- 
out the land, and they have been given anywhere from $1.100 
to $1,300 and $1,400 a year without any knowledge whatever: 
and yet here these women who have given years of their early 
life to acquire an education to fit them for the work to which 
they propose to devote their lives are compelled by the dictum 
of the Congress of the United States, so far as the District of 


[Mr. 


Columbia is concerned, to live on starvation wages. It is a 
shame. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for five minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 
I think this is a very interesting theme. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
a question, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MADDEN. The cost of living in the District of Columbia 
has soared so that nobody can calculate it. The wise gentle- 
men on the District appropriation subcommittee tell us that they 
do not understand what longevity pay means or how it shall be 
calculated, but they can readily understand that you can not 
get more to-day for a dollar than you could ordinarily get 
before for about 40 cents. They tell me that you can not rent 
a room anywhere in the District of Columbia without paying 
$40 or $50 a month for it, and if you can get your breakfast and 
ean get anything to eat with it for $1.50 you are doing well. 

Now, if these girls are called upon to work for $525, or say 
$750 now, how do they manage to live? There is no other city 
in the Union that pays its teachers so niggardly a salary as this 
city does, And who is to blame? The Congress of the United 
States. Who else could be to blame? We ought to have a 
broader vision. We ought to realize that here at the Nation’s 
Capital we should have the very best talent that can be employed 
in our schools, and we doubtless have, but we have compelled 
the talent that we do employ to work at starvation wages. 
Many of them have been compelled to leave the work which 
they intended to follow as their life work and take other em- 
ployment in order that they might keep body and soul together 
and buy a few clothes to wear. It is a shame. It would not 
be tolerated anywhere else, and we who speak for the American 
people do not speak their sentiments when we ask these girls, 
these women, and frequently men, to work for this standard of 
wages. I think we ought not to start anyone in a work like 
this on less than $1,000 a year, after they have spent 10 years 
of iheir carly life in preparing for the work, qualifying them- 
selves to do the thing which we require them to do in order to 
build up a high standard of citizenship from our children. We 
ought to encourage them with the hope that they will at least 
be able to live in a decent way. 

Now I yield to my colengue. 

Mr. WHEELER. Never mind. It is all right. 

Mr. MADDEN. TI said what the gentleman wanted me to say, 
did 1? 

So I say that, instead of making points of order against the 
increase of compensation, this committee ought to be devising 
ways and means to find out how we can enact a law that will 
give them compensation commensurate with the sacrifice which 
they make. ‘Teachers of the public schools command the respect 
of the American people to a higher degree and to a greater ex- 
tent than any other people in the Nation. They deserve it. 
They make more sacrifice. There is no hope for them. They 
live in an atmosphere which breaks them down nervously, and 
when they are no longer able to perform the work for which 
they are employed they are thrown out like a piece of drift- 
wood. They will not keep them unless they are qualified. If 
you pension them, you pension them out of the savings which 
they themselves make. They are required to contribute to the 
pension roll, and frequently it happens that the pension fund 
which aecumulates out of their own savings is dissipated by those 
who manage the funds, so that as the teachers grow old in 
the service they find themselves unable even to get the pension 
from the fund to which they paid. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I fully agree with what my 
colleague [Mr. Mappen] has said, and it does seem to me that 
the committee has been very considerate to the District Com- 
miss’oners in recommending that their salaries be raised $1,000, 
while the poor school-teachers and the poor fellows on the police 
force and some patrol drivers and station messengers, working 
for $750 or $800 per annum, starvation wages, have not been 
considered at all. : 

Mr. Eidlitz, head of the Housing Corporation, I believe, is 
trying to make contracts now with clerks here by which they 
will be furnished with a room and two meals for $45 per month. 
A single person could not meet all his expenses at $75 per 
month. There are any number of employees here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who have families, some of them three or 
four or five children. It is necessary for them to rent houses 
with five or six rooms and to clothe and feed and school those 
children. They can not possibly make both ends meet at $1,000 
per annum. They are not considered at all by this committee. 
The increasing of salaries of teachers and other underpaid em- 


ployees the chairman of the committee objects to because these 
salaries are fixed by statute, but at the same time the commit- 
tee overlook that provision of the statute when it comes to 
raising the salaries of the District Commissioners. It seems to 
me that they are unjust to the little fellow who receives starva- 
2 wages and who can not meet all expenses at his present 
Salary. A 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Class 2, 364 at $750 cach. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I was unable to be here when this matter of the 
salaries of teachers was first taken up, my attention being occu- 
pied with the case of an insane soldier. 

I understand that the board of education last year recom- 
mended to the District Commissioners an increased appropria- 
tion of over $200,000 for the colored schools of this District, 
but that the recommendation was rejected, no attention being 
paid to it by the District Commissioners. This year the board 
of education recommended $245,350 for the colored schools, and 
practically no attention was paid to that, Now, I understand, 
Mr. Chairman, that the colored children represent 31 per cent 
of the total enrollment of the children in the public schools in 
the District of Columbia, and that the present commissioners 
did not recommend an appropriation of more than 10 per cent 
of the total appropriation for the colored schools. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. The creat trouble about that statement is that 
it is not a fact. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I should like to know what the fact is. 

Mr. SISSON. The fact is that $910,000 was appropriated in 
the last bill for new school buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia. Of that amount none has been used. It is available now. 
In my remarks during the general debate I fully explained the 
reason why it has not been used. It was because they could 
not get the labor and could not get the material, because the 
War Industries Board would not allow it to be transported. 
Therefore they could not use any of that money. Now, if you 
will go through these items, you will find that about 334 per 
cent of them are for the colored schools, which have about one- 
third of the children. 

Mr, DALLINGER. I have been informed by those who know 
something about the colored schools ju the District that the con- 
trary is the case. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
if it is not a fact that the board of eduention recommended 
$245.350 to the commissioners for the colored schools? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know. Those recommendations never 
reach us. The only things that reach us are the recominenda- 
tions of the commissioners. The board of education deals with 
the subcommittee on appropriations only In reference to teach- 
ers and not in reference to school buildings or school property. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, my authority for the 
statement which I made is on page 1091 of the estimates sub- 
mitted by the board of education to the District Commission- 
ers; and, as I stated, these recommendations have been ig- 
nored repeatedly. The fact is that the colored schools are be- 
ing discriminated against in this District, as they are in some 
other parts of the country. Now, I was not here when the 
amendment was proposed by the gentleman from Illinois for 
the increase of salary of one of the assistant superintendents 
of schools from $3,000 to $3,500. The fact is that these two 
assistant superintendents originally received the same salary. 
One of them, who is a white man, has had his salary raised to 
$3,500, and the other one’s salary has not been raised, simply 
because he is a colored man. That is the fact. You muy just 
as well face it. Now, this colored man is a man who is a credit 
to any race, a graduate of Howard University, highly edu- 
cated and admirably qualified for his position, and he is dis- 
criminated against simply because he is colored. I think it is 
pretty small business for a point of order to be made against 
that amendment by the committee. It was made last year when 
I offered it. I understand it was made this year when it was 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, and I want to tell the 
gentleman from Mississippi that the time is coming when the 
colored children of this District are going to receive just and 
equal treatment, so far as their needs for education are con- 
cerned, and that time is coming pretty quickly, too. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- 
man that the remarks which he has made ought not to be 
pointed at me. On the contrary, there has not been one word 
said in the subcommittee or elsewhere as to Whether a teacher 
was colored or white. Not only that, but my associates on the 
committee will bear testimony, sir, that without a single excep- 
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tion wherever a public school is needed, irrespective of whether 
it is white or colored, it has received my support. I have not 
made the least discrimination one way or the other. I think it 
eomes in very poor grace for the gentleman to single me out 
because, as a member of this subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, it is my duty to take care of the bill pre- 
sented by the committee; and if the gentleman ever gets to be 
the chairman of a committee and has charge of a bill on the 
floor when that side is in power, he will be called upon to do 
the same thing, and it will be his duty to take care of the bill 
as reported from the committee. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


2, and 3 
clerks, and librarians in all classes during the fiseal year 1920, shall 


t for the year ending June 30, 1920, each of the teachers, 
3, and beariane in said chases shall rece ela 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The mention of longevity pay in this paragraph calls 
for some remarks. I think it ought to be stated that the schools 
of Washington are not what they ought to be. They do not 
compare with the schools in many other cities of the country. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] has stated, con- 
trary to the opinion of some of the other Members here, that 
we are paying higher salaries than the average city. I do not 
know how that may be. I think the salaries of the majority 
of the teachers are insufficient. But I am very decidedly of 
the opinion that there are æ large number of teachers who are 
paid altogether too much. The curse of this longevity system 
has rested upon these schools, and we never will have good 
schools in the District as long as it prevails. Take a teacher 
who is full of ambition, who inspires his class and brings all the 
students up on edge, and they finish their examinations with 
credit. What is the difference? He gets just the same pay. 
Take another teacher who cares nothing about how the class 
progresses, and to cite an instance which I have known in this 
city where two-thirds of the class fail in their examinations. 
Anyone knows that that is a disgrace to the teacher, for a 
teacher with capacity would get better results. But longevity 
pay is added to the salary of the teacher and everything goes 
on just the same. We have here in these schools too many old 
freaks and fossils, whose intentions may be good, but who were 
back numbers 10 or 20 years ago, and ought to have been retired, 
There is, however, no proper provision for their retirement. 
The schools are weighed down with them, the scholars laugh at 
them, but they get longevity pay. If longevity was any evidence 
of capacity, these elderly people ought to receive twice as much 
as they are getting. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

t Mr. GARD. Is there no way to eliminate the freaks and 
fossils and the incompetent teachers? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not under the present system, but 
there ought to be a way. It has been suggested that possibly 
there is authority in the board of education that controls the 
hiring of teachers, but I think not. 3 

Mr. DAVIS. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mx. DAVIS. I think your committee has made a start in 
that direction, to which I hope the gentleman will not raise 
the point of order. \ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not I, I assure the gentleman, 

Mr. DAVIS. On page 34, at the bottom of the page, after 
the figures “ $450,000,” is a provision : 

Provided, That hereafter the board of education is authorized, on 


recommendation of the superintendent of schools, to withhold the 
Jongestty, increase of any teacher because of an unsatisfactory efficiency 
rating. 


This is the first time that this has appeared in the bill, and 
I hope there will be no point of order made to it. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I certainly will make no point of order 
upon it. I have sat here several years and have sometimes 
known some movements to be made in that direction, but they 
were promptly stifled by a point of order or in some other way. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think this is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, no; I hope the gentleman will not admit 
that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It will not be made by me, but we 
I presume the committee 


ought to go considerably further. 


thought, iñ consideration of past experience, that they would 
do well if they got this provision through. I will say to the 
gentleman—and I thank him for calling my attention to that, 
because it escaped my notice—I am glad that they have gone 
that far, but we ought to have some provision so that when the 
general superintendent or the superintendent of the school 
knows where the work is not being done up to the mark and 
knows where he can get a competen‘ and efficient and ambitious 
young teacher, the superintendent will be able to go out and 
secure him. That is the way the schools are brought up else- 
where and the only way that you can have the schools that you 
ought to have in this District. I hope the House, which pays 
little attention to these matters, will wake up to its duty. 

I may be incorrectly informed, but I have been told that 
this longevity system is preserved largely because the teachers 
of the District are in favor of it. If so, I want to say that it 
does not show the proper spirit on their part. The teachers 
ought not to be in favor of any such rule. They ought to favor 
a system whereby those who do the best work will receive the 
best pay. It is a system that stifles ambition and discourages 
all attempts to be perfect in their work. The teachers are few 
who can resist its effect. It can not help but injure the schools 
from one end to the other. The teachers’ pay should be fixed 
from year to year in accordance with the work performed and 
not in accordance with the time that they have served. The 
principal's salary should not be fixed in accordance with the 
number of rooms, although there is some reason for that pro- 
vision, but none can be given for the longevity pay. As long 
as the blight of the longevity system rests upon the schools, 
so long they will be inefficient. The whole school system of the 
city needs overhauling and rebuilding. The longevity system 
should be abolished; a pension system, with a provision for 
compulsory retirement when the work of the teacher is not up 
to the proper standard, should be provided; all of the teachers 
should be marked and graded on their work under a more 
ecmplete plan of supervision than any which has been used, 
and new blood with new methods should be brought in by ob- 
taining teachers from outside. This is the only way in which 
real schools can be maintained, no matter how good your super- 
tendents or high-school principals may be. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lo ty pay: For — A pay for director of intermediate in- 


D, supervisor and assistant supervisor 


su ug 
of manuai training, principals of normal and 
high schools, the Bent principal of the Central High dende tne 
8 rincipal cone shall be dean of girls) of the Central High 
Sch princi 0 


grade manual training schools, heads of d t- 
ments, or and assistant director of ‘primary instruction, directors 
and assistant directors e drawing, physical culture, music, domestic 


science, domestic art, kindergartens, and penmanship, teachers, cl * 
Hbrarians and clerks, and librarians to be paid in strict conformity pr 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other employees of the board of educa- 


tion of the District of Columbia,” roved June 20, 1906, as amender 
by the acts approved May 26, 1908, May 18, 1910, and June 26, 1812. 

¥ : Provided, That hereafter the board of education is authorized, 
on recommendation of the superintendent of schools, to withhold the 
longevity inerease of any teacher because of an unsatisfactory efficiency 
— 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the provision after the figures “ $450,000,” in line 21, 
down to and including the word “rating,” in line 25. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

III School (New): Engineer. $1,500: > i 
at $900 each, electrician, ee A iremen. ae $130 each 3 coal Miaa tt 
e FSA i might watchman, 3120: 2 chatwowcn, at $480 cock 
15 . at § each; in all, $22,280. e FARO euch 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, T move to strike out the 
last word. I observe that the salary of the janitor is fixed at 
$1,100. I want to ask the gentleman if the janitor gets indi- 
rectly any more pay? Does he get quarters free? 

Mr. SISSON. No; he gets no quarters. Of course, he géts 
the $120 increase provided for all employees. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He gets no perquisites? 

Mr. SISSON. None whatever. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Dunbar High School: Engineer, $1,200; assistant engineer, $1,000; 
two firemen, at $720 each ; coal passer, $540; panitor, $1,000; assistant 
janitor, $900; nine laborers, at $500 ench; two charwomen, at $480 
each ; night watchman, $720; in all, $12,260, 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask if the laborers give all of their time? 
Here are nine laborers, at $500 each, Do they give all theic 
time to the work? 

Mr. SISSON. No; the laborers are not empleyed until the 
buildings are closed. 
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© Medical inspectors: Chief medical and sanitary inspector, who shall, 
under the direction of the health officer of the District of Columbia, 

his whole time to, and exercise the direction and control of, the medical 
inspection and sanitary conditions of the public schools of the District 
of Columbia, $2,500; 16 medical inspectors of public schools, 1 of whom 
shall he a woman, 4 shall be dentists, and 4 shall be of the colored race, 
at $500 cach; in all, $10,500. 

. Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
if they can get a doctor of good standing, a first-class man, to 
give all his time to the medical care of the schools for $2,500? 

Mr. SISSON. I think they have a very good man in charge 
of this work. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For contingent expenses, including furniture and repairs of same, 
stationery, printing, ice, purchase and repair of equipment for high- 
school cadets, and other necessary items not otherwise provided for, 
including an allowance of not exceeding $300 per annum for livery of 
horse or not exceeding $360 per annum for for each the super- 
intendent of schools, the superintendent of tors, the two assistant 
superintendents, the director of primary instruction, the school cabinet- 
maker, the general secretary of community centers, the supervising prin- 
cipal in charge of the white special schools, and the supervising pra 
cipal of the colored al schools, and TAPES, not exceeding 83.000 
for books, books of reference, and periodicals, $75,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 

word. Do I understand that each of the principals here has a 
garage for the rent of which he is allowed $30 a month? 
Mr. SISSON. Oh, no; not a garage, but where he devotes his 
horse and buggy or his conveyance to the performance of his 
duties he is allowed that much for maintenance. That is car- 
ried in the bill in other items. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wanted to know if they were allowed that 
much for garage rent. 

Mr. SISSON. That simply means gasoline allowance. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

T ion is authorized to use all necessary 
9 poh 2 x the Franklin School building for office purposes, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order, What are they going to do with the scholars who will 
be ousted if they take all of this floor space for offices down 
there? 

Mr. SISSON. They will not do that until they have provided 
a place for these children. If the gentleman will look at the 
hearings, he will find that the board of education are simply 
authorized to do that, and that it is understood they would not 
change this space until provision had been made. 

Mr. WALSH. Apparently they need six additional offices. 
Are they not furnished accommodations in the District Building? 

Mr. SISSON.. No official under the school board is in the Dis- 
trict Building at all. They are all in this Franklin School. 
There are but a very few children who attend the Franklin 
School. As the schools of the District have grown, the number 
of clerks essential to administering the school districts has also 
grown, and if the gentleman were to yisit the Franklin School 
lhe would find they are much crowded now for office space. 

Mr. WALSH. I have been there; but I also have a recollec- 
tion of visiting some school official down here at the District 
Building. 

Mr. SISSON. I can not imagine who that would be. 

Mr. WALSH. It might have been the health officer. 

Mr. SISSON. It might have been a branch of the purchasing 
division or the auditor’s office. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the necessity for six additional offices 
for the use of the board of education? 

Mr. SISSON. The board of education do not need it them- 
selves. They havea board room. That is for the school officials. 

Mr. WALSH. Each principal has an office in his own school, 
has he not? 

Mr. SISSON. No. What are called principals in this bill 
do not always mean principals actually in charge of a school. 
They may be supervisory principals. The activities of the 
schools have grown greatly and the number of scholars have 
perhaps more than doubled since they first went into the Frank- 
lin School. Some years ago an effort was made to absorb all 


of the Franklin School, and at that time I did not believe they- 
I 


needed the space. That is some seven or eight years ago. 
prevented its being done; but since the growth of the number 
of scholars, the number of officials and clerks has necessarily 
compelled a need for this space. I do not know that they could 
absorb all of the space within that building within the next cur- 
rent year, but they will take so much of it there will be very 
little left for teaching space. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is quite sure that by taking 
over this space for offices he will not encourage a demand for a 
new school building in that vicinity to take care of these pupils? 

Mr. SISSON. No; it is not contemplated at all. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Appropriations in this act shall not be paid to any person employed 
under or in connection with the public schools of the District of Columbia 
who shall solicit or receive, or permit to be solicited or received, on any 
public-school premises, any subscription or donation of money or other 
oes} of value from pupils enrolled in such public schools for pres- 
entation of testimonials to school officials or for any purpose except 
such as may be authorized by the board of education at a stated meet- 
ing upon the written recommednation of the superintendent of schools. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. That is a very peculiar provision of law, and I should 
like to ask a brief explanation of it. 

Mr. SISSON. That has been carried several years. 

Mr. TILSON. I note that it is in the current law, and I have 
wondered at the reason for such a provision as that. 

Mr. SISSON. Very serious complaints came to the board of 
education, and those complaints continued for a number of years 
before the board of education took it up with the District Com- 
missioners, and they took it up with the subcommittee. Mr. 
Page was the chairman of the subcommittee at the time, and we 
had quite extensive hearings upon the kind and character of 
solicitations made, The gentleman would have been amazed at 
the number of different kinds and purposes for which subscrip- 
tions were taken. The school authorities were caused a great 
deal of trouble, and upon the urgent recommendation of the 
board of education and many of the teachers and superintend- 
ents, we put that provision in the bill and it worked very well. 
Of course, this does not prevent the school children from taking 
up their little subscriptions to buy whatever the school may need 
in the way of balls and bats and various and sundry things. 

Mr. TILSON. I thoroughly approve of the purpose intended 
to be accomplished, but it seemed to me that might have been 
accomplished by the bo of education itself or by the super- 
intendent of the schools without any legislation. 

Mr. SISSON. They doubted their authority to do that with- 
out the law, and had not been able to do it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

or and superintend 3 
$ 808 ch; 3 . 800 each Sty W — —ͤ— t 
chief clerk, who shall also be property clerk, 2 000; clerk (who shall 
a 3 $1,800; clerk and stenographer, $1,500; clerks—one 
who shall , 1 $1,200, 3 at $1,000 


1 
on of crime, at the rate of $120 per annum, $1,680, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary; additional compensation for one r or cap- 
tain and one Meutenant detailed for special service in the detection and 
revention of crime, at $400 each; 20 lieutenants, one of whom shall be 
arbor master, at $1,600 each; 54 sergeants, one of whom may be de- 
tailed for duty in the harbor patrol, at $1,400 each; 493 privates of 
class 3, at $1,820 each; 86 privates of class 2, at $1,200 each; 187 
privates of class 1, at $1,080 each; amount required o pay salaries of 
rivates of class 2 who will be promoted to class 3 and privates of class 
who will be promoted to class 2 during the fiscal year 1920, $2,000; 
S telephone clerks, at $900 each; 18 janitors, at $600 each; laborer, 
720; messenger $600; inspector, mounted on horse or motor vehicle, 
360; 58 captains, lleutenants, sergeants, and privates, mounted on 
horses or for motor vehicle allowances, at $360 each; 64 lieutenants, 
sergeants, and privates, mounted on bicycles, at $60 each; 35 drivers, 
at $900 each; 5 police matrons, at $720 each, to 1 police powers 
of arrest; 4 policewomen, at $900 each; in all, $1,219,660. 7 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. How many policemen of all grades have they now in the 
District? i 

Mr. SISSON. They have seven hundred and sixty-six pri- 
vates. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. The number has not been increased at all the 
last few years, has it? 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much? 

Mr. SISSON. We gave them all they asked for last year. 
They have enough now to man all the police stations now in the 
District. It takes a certain number of policemen to each station. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know, but it is not a question of manning 
the police stations; it is a question of patroling the territory. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true; but the police stations are pre- 
sumed to take care of the territory and have been so arranged. 
I do not believe this last police station has been put in opera- 
tion; if so, very lately, because they were unable to get the men 
after the war broke out, and the police force is considerably short 
now. Just what number I am unable to inform the gentleman, 
but something like 80, 90, or 100 policemen. 

Mr. MADDEN. And less men on the force than authorized? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. They have been unable to get them. 

Mr. MADDEN. I see they have been using military police. 

Mr. SISSON. They. supplied the deficit by having enough 


soldiers detailed to take the place of the policemen they were 
unable to get; they actually detailed soldiers to do police duty. 


1918. 
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Mr. MADDEN. I notice laborers under this provision of the 
bill get only $720 a year. Now, laborers in other departments of 
the Government get anywhere from $840 to $900.- 

Mr. SISSON. Well, most of them outside of the Postal Service 
get $660 to $720. These laborers are rather caretakers of the 
police station. 

Mr. MADDEN. There are janitors there who do that. A 
caretaker is a janitor. 

Mr. SISSON. He is a janitor, but they have some little as- 
sistant laborers; some of those are rather old men. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman state a laborer is an 
assistant to a janitor? 

Mr. SISSON. In many cases. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then a laborer gets $120 more a year than a 
janitor, and he is surely not an assistant to the janitor? 

Mr. SISSON. The laborer that they use here in this is really 
where it is a little work about the police station to keep the 
police station in order. The janitor looks after the heating, fire, 
and sweeps the floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. Tell me that over again; I do not get that. 

Mr. SISSON. ‘The laborer there is a man who, when a little 
something is out of order, does work around the police station, 
such as a little carpenter work; a little work around the police 
station to keep it in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the matter with Gompers and his 
crowd? Are they going to turn out the carpenters working 
around the stations? 

Mr. SISSON. I am not trying to raise any more trouble along 
that line than I can, and I hope the gentleman will not. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman referred to details of soldiers to 
act as policemen. I suppose we have all noticed some of them 
acting as crossing policemen. How is that done? 

Mr. SISSON. That I can not tell the gentleman because I 
know nothing absolutely how it is done. I know nothing about 
what power did it; but my understanding is, of course, that they 
were furloughed to do this duty, but by what authority I can 
not tell; but those men, as a rule, I understand—and this is not 
by any knowledge or investigation but an understanding I have 
about it—many of them were men in limited service and they 
were furloughed, and, I will not state this positively, I under- 
stand they did not get their salarie: as soldiers while they were 
on furlough but perhaps drew their salary as policemen. 

Mr. MANN. They are paid as policemen in the District? 

Mr. SISSON. They are paid as policemen, as I understand it. 

Mr. MANN. And not required to wear a policeman's uni- 
form? 

Mr. SISSON. No; they wear, as I saw them on the street, a 
‘soldier's uniform. 

Mr. MADDEN. Military police? 

Mr. SISSON. Marked “ Military police.” 

Mr. MANN. That is what I am trying to get at. I do not 
quite understand how a soldier is furloughed from the Army and 
employed by the District Commissioners as a military policeman. 

Mr. SISSON. I can not give the gentleman any information. 

Mr. MANN. There is no such information drawn out by the 
subcommittee? 

Mr. SISSON. No, sir. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that this 
morning I also saw a man in military uniform delivering mail, 
attached to the city post office. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, a man in the Army may have 
resigned and he is entitled to wear his uniform a certain length 
of time and he may be employed as a letter carrier or may have 
been a letter carrier restored. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

* FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Chief engineer, $3,500; 2 copog chief engineers, at $2,500 cach; 8 
battalion chief engineers, at $2, each; fire marshal, $2,000; deputy 
080 each; chief ci 


marine engineers, 
rivates of class 2, at 


1,140 each ; 103 ostler, $600 ; laborer, 


600; in all, $761,020, 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I understand that this is the first year that the two- 
platoon system has been in operation in the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia. Am I correct? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; this is the first time. 


59000 each; 2 marine firemen, at $840 each; 342 


$900; 2 baliffs, at $ 


Mr. DALLINGER. I am very much interested in that system 
and in fayor of it on general principles, and I simply wanted to 
ask the gentleman from Mississippi in charge of this bill what 
the additional expense of the double-platoon system was in the 
District this last year? 

Mr. SISSON, About 30 per cent in round numbers. This 
last year, however, is not fair—well it is fair in its expendi- 
ture, but not a fair test of the system, because they suffered the 
same inconvenience in reference to getting firemen that they had 
in getting policemen. Many firemen were of draft age, and I 
have now forgotten, but quite a large number of them were taken 
into the Army, and they had great difficulty in getting young 
men who were active and strong to stand the examination, and 
by the way, it is one of the most rigid examinations of any exam- 
ination, and I do not think they have been able up to date to do 
much with the two-platoon system, but they will begin now to 
put it into operation before the close of the year. 

Mr. DALLINGER. T thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For enforcement of the provisions of an act to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases in the District of Columbia, approved March 3, 
1897, and an act for the prevention of scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, 
whooping cough, chicken pox, epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, and 
typhoid fever in the District of Columbia, approved February 9, 1907, 
and an act to provide for registration of all cases of tuberculosis in the 
District of Columbia, for free examination of sputum in suspected cases, 
and for preventing the spread of tuberculosis in said District of Colum- 
bia, approved May 13, 1908, under the direction of the health officer of 
said District, manufacture of serums, including their use in indigent 
cases, and for the prevention of infantile paralysis and other communi- 
cable diseases, including salaries or compensation for personal services, 
not exceeding $25,000, when ordered in writing by the commissioners 
and necessary for the enforcement and execution of said acts, and for 
the prevention of such other communicable diseases as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, purchase and maintenance of necessary horses, wagons, and har- 
ness, purchase of reference books and medical journals, and maintenance 
of quarantine station and smallpox hospital, $40,000: Provided, That 
any bacteriologist employed under this appropriation shall not be paid 
more than $7 per day and may be assigned by the health officer to the 
bacteriological examination of milk and other dairy 9 and of the 
water supplies of dairy farms, and to such other sanitary work as in the 
judgment of the health officer wili promote the public health, whether 
sack examinations be or be not directly related to contagious diseases. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman zn 
charge of the bill think, in view of the experience of this cits 
and the rest of the country during the last few months, that he 
ought to include influenza in the list of communicable disenses 
that ought to be provided against? 

Mr. SISSON. I will state frankly to the gentleman from 
Connecticut that the subject has not come to us; but the gen- 
tleman will notice, after enumerating diseases, the language is 
broad enough to cover other communicable diseases, and they 
did, by the way, take steps in reference to influenza here under 
this very act. 

Mr. TILSON. They construed the act as being broad enough 
to cover it, although it is not specifically mentioned in the 
act itself? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. You will notice down there it says 
“infantile paralysis and other communicable diseases,” and 
under that head, if it is an infectious or contagious disease, 
they construe that language to be broad enough. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Juvenile court: Judge, $3,600; clerk, $2,000; deputy clerk, who is 
authorized to act as clerk in the absence of that officer, $1,480; finan- 
cial clerk, who is authorized to act as deputy clerk, $1,200; stenogra- 

her and typewriter, who is authorized to act as a deputy clerk, 
$1,080; stenographer and typewriter for judge's work, and to aid in 
keeping records in clerk's office, $1,080; probation officers—chief, 
1,800; assistant chief (who shall also be investigating officer for chil- 
ren’s cases), $1,500, 2 at $1,200 each, 1 for adult cases $1,200, 4 
at $1,000 each ; investigatin officer for adult cases, $1,200; record and 
information clerk fer probation office, $1,200; clerk for probation office, 
7 O cach; telephone operator, $600; messenger, 
$600 ; janitor, $600; charwoman, $240; in all, $28,480. 

Mr. MANN. The spelling of the word “baliffs" should be 
corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction of the 
spelling of the word “ baliffs ” will be changed to “ bailiffs.” 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee if he knows what has become of the bil! for the creation 
of a new juvenile-court code that we worked on here some- 
time ago and which evidently was very badly needed in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. SISSON, I know it passed the House, but I do not know 
whether it passed the Senate or not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did it not pass the Senate? 

Mr. SISSON. The only thing I know of is that it passed the 
House, but I do not know whether it passed the Senate or not. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Police $ 5 5 a A 
clerks one $1,600; two $1,800, two at $1200 cach? Kepa m el 
clerk, $1,500 ; deputy assistant financial c) $1,500; p officer, 
$1,500; two assistant probation officers, at $1,200 each; seven bailiffs, 
at $900 each; deputy marshal, $1,000; janitor, $690; engineer, $900; 
assistant engineer, 8720; firemen, $600; assistant janitor, $800; matron, 

SA A ian cleaners, at $360 each; telephone operator, $480; in all, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What do they do with deputy marshals in a police court? 
Is not that a Government office? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is that under the marshal of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. They call them all marshals, 

Mr, MADDEN. Bailiffs, I thought they had. 

Mr. SISSON. They do have n bailiff and a marshal. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the difference between a bailiff and 
a marshal? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know that I could tell the gentleman 
exactly what the difference is. The bailiff waits on the court, 
is a sort of a court crier, and the marshal goes out and serves 
papers and arrests people. 

Mr. MADDEN. The bailiff does that. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think the bailiff in the District of 
Columbia is that sort of a fellow. I think he sits around and 
waits on the court and on the jury and performs functions of 
that kind. 

Mr. MADDEN. And renders the decisions of the court, and 
things like that? j 

Mr. SISSON. Well, I do not know that he does that. Some 
of them may think they are able to do that, but I do not know 
that the judges have resigned their functions to them yet. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many marshals have we? 

Mr. SISSON. That I can not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have a deputy marshal here. Do we have 
a chief marshal? 

Mr. SISSON, This is a regular marshal of the District of 
‘Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN, Is that marshal in the police court an em- 
ployee of the marshal of the District? 

Mr. SISSON. He is under his supervision, but I am not 
mbsolutely sure whether he is appointed by the marshal or not. 
I believe he is, however, appointed by the marshal. I have not 
investigated the method of appointment. Of course, the marshal 
is appointed by the President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, if he is appointed by the marshal 
he ought to be appropriated for through the marshal’s effice. 

Mr. SISSON. Each court's expenses are kept separately. It 
would be impossible to keep up with the expenses of the courts 
unless each court was able to control its own items of expense. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the difference between the expense 
of the police court and its receipts? 

Mr. SISSON. That I can not tell. I did not make any in- 
quiry about that, nor did any member of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EMERGENCY FUND. 


To be expended only in case of emergency, such as riot, pestilence, 

ublic insanitary conditions, calamity by flood or fire or storm, and ot 
Tike character, and in all cases of emergency not otherwise sufficient] 
provided for, in the discretion of the commissioners, $: 4 Provided, 
That in the purchase of all articles provided for in this act no more 
than the market price shall be paid for any such articles, and all bids 


for any such articles above the market price shall be rejected and new | 


bids received or purchases made in open market, as may be most eco- 
nomical and advantageous to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the proviso. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mlinois reserves a 
point of order on the proviso. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Mississippi if he can explain what this proviso means? 

Mr. SISSON, I will state to the gentleman that that proviso 
has been in the bill for some time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I read: That in the purchase of all articles 
provided for in this act no more than the market price shall be 
paid for any such articles, and all bids for any such articles 
above the market price shall be rejected and new bids received 
or purchases made in open market.” Who is going to tell what 
the market price is? 

Mr. SISSON. The commissioners themselves. 

Mr. MADDEN. How do they know? 
changing every 15 minutes. It is a funny kind of proviso. 

Mr. SISSON. It has been carried for a number of years. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think it is subject to a point of order. I 
will make the point of order on it, 


The market price keeps 


Mr. SISSON. It was in the bill even when my friend was a 
member of the subcommittee. 

Mr, MADDEN. That does not make it right. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). Is there n law that provides 
for these purchases? 

Mr. SISSON. This is a pure limitation on tne expenditure of 
the $8,000. ‘There is no absolutely permanent law; nothing ex- 
cept the limitation upon the expenditure of the $8,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman thinks it is a wise provision? 

Mr. SISSON. I do; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not seem to me to be susceptible of 
intelligent administration. 

Mr. SISSON. ‘There are a great many small articles, as the 
gentleman knows, for which you can not advertise, and in the 
purchase of these articles this is simply a protection to the 
Treasury, These gentlemen are charged with the duty of 
knowing what these things are worth in the market, and they 
are not authorized to expend this money for any article where 
the price asked is greater than the market price. I do not know 
the history of how it got into the bill, except that it went on 
long before I came to Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN, They have the power to refuse to buy. 

Mr. SISSON, I thought perhaps the gentleman himself might 
explain it to me, because it went on when he.was a member of the 
subcommittee, 

Mr. MADDEN. It is so badly written that perhaps I may have 
written it myself. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw the point of 
order? 

Mr, MADDEN, I will withdraw it because the gentleman 
from Mississippi smiles so sweetly. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. COURTS AXD PRISONS. 

Support of convicts: For oppen, maintenance, and transportation 
of convicts transferred from the District of Columbia; expenses of ship- 
ping remains of deceased convicts to their homes in the United States, 
and expenses of interment of unclaimed remains of deceased convicts ; 
expenses incurred in identifyin, 
wards for their recapture; to 
Attorney General, $100,000. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. : 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi how much of this $100,000 is for support, maintenance, 
nnd transportation of convicts transferred from the District of 
Columbia, how much is for expenses of shipping the remains 
of deceased convicts to their homes in the United States and 
expenses of interment of unclaimed remains of deceased con- 
victs, and how much is for expenses incurred in identifying and 
pursuing escaped convicts and rewards for their capture? 

Mr. SISSON. It is not itemized in our hearings. 

Mr. MADDEN, I thought maybe the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi would know, since the committee raised the appropriation 
from $55,000 to $100,000. I thought the committee would have 
some reason for adding the $45,000 to the former appropriation. 

Mr. SISSON. Originally $110,000 was appropriated in the bill 
for 1918, and they had a deficiency of $10,000. It was contem- 
plated at one time that all of these prisoners should be sent to 
Occoquan, but some of these judges have not sent them there. 

Mr. MADDEN. They could not send a man to Occoquan if he 
were found guilty of a felony. That is merely a Bridewell, as 
I understand. for misdemeanors. 

Mr. SISSON. No. They have a good many life-term men 
down at Occoquan. But the arrangement was made by the 
judges because the accommodations were not then sufficient at 
Occoquan, and are not sufficient now to keep these prisoners, 
and the judges have continued to send them to Fort Leavenworth 
and Atlanta. That accounts for the small amount asked for and 
appropriated for 1919; but there will be a considerable addition 
to what has been asked for. The gentleman understands that 
the current law carries $55,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I said. 

Mr. SISSON. The bill for 1919 carried $110,000 and $10,000 
deficiency. Most of this is for the maintenance of our prisoners 
by a contract with the Atlanta Penitentiary, where we pay the 
cost of the maintenance of the prisoners. r 

Mr. MADDEN. Do we not send some of these prisoners to 
the State of Virginia and the State of Maryland? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think so. 

Mr. MADDEN. We used to. 

Mr. SISSON. I think perhaps we formerly did, but I do 
not think any of them go there now. Ata time when the peni- 
tentiaries could not accommodate them the judges would send 


and pursuing escaped convicts and re- 
expended under the direction of the 


1918. 


the prisoners to some State prison where it was convenient, 
but I do not think they do now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not this largely increased appropriation 
indicate a greater amount of crime in the last year than 
formerly? 

Mr. SISSON. No. Nothing can be reflected in this increased 
appropriation over that carried in the current year, because 
under the current year it was understood that improvements 
would be made at Occoquan to take care of the prisoners there. 
But when the war came on there was difficulty in getting mate- 
rial—not labor, because the prisoners themselves do most of 
the labor, except supervisory labor. 

Mr. MADDEN, They make brick down there, do they not? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; the brickyard has been running, and I 
understand a great amount of the brick have been absorbed here 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN. They thought it was more profitable to sell 
the brick at fabulous prices, did they? 

Mr. SISSON. They needed the brick for District purposes, 
and under the provision of the law they were not permitted to 
sell brick in the open market. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman tell the committee where 
they used any brick in the District of Columbia in the last year, 
except to build about 10 houses? 

Mr. SISSON. I can not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. There was not any brick used. 

Mr. SISSON. The Government has used some brick. 
not know how these brick were finally disposed of. 

Mr. MADDEN. There was no brick used here. 

Mr. SISSON. They furnished most of the brick for the Cen- 
tral High School, but that was completed sometime ago. 

Mr. MADDEN. Was that built this year? 

Mr. SISSON. No; I say that was finished sometime ago. 
I do not know that all the work at the Central High School 
has absolutely been completed yet, but, of course, the building 
has been completed. I think they did some work there this 
year, but how much I can not tell. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was plastering and 
wasn't it? 

Mr. SISSON. I think they used some brick there, too, but 
how much I can not tell. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that the gentleman can not tell whether 
this is on account of increased crime? 

. Mr. SISSON. Of course, all of our maintenance has in- 
creased greatly within the last year, on account of the great 
incrcase in the cost of living and food supply. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me ask the gentleman, Do the prisoners 
at Occoquan raise their own food supply? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; in so far as they can. 
weit down into a wilderness there. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much land does the Government own 
there? 

Mr. SISSON. I think they bought originally 1,100 acres, but 
they have added perhaps 900 or 1,000 acres since they carried 
the reformatory down there. They have both institutions 
there now. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
we there? 

Mr. SISSON. I think in both institutions in the neighbor- 
hood of about 400 or 500. We inquired into that, but my recol- 
lection is not very distinct. = 

Mr. MADDEN. Enough prisoners to work all these 2,000 
acres of land? 

Mr. SISSON. I think so. They have an orchard there, I 
‘understand, which of course does not require a great deal of 
work. 

Mr. MADDEN. On the 2,000 acres of land do they raise food 
enough to feed all the 500 prisoners? 

Mr. SISSON. If it was fertile land they would certainly 
raise more than enough. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much do they raise? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know exactly. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much of a deficit is there in the opera- 
tion of the institution every year? 

Mr. SISSON. This money is covered into the Treasury when 
the products are sold, and there is a very accurate accounting 
taken, and Mr. Tweedale, I think, made a statement to the com- 
mittee. I am not certain whether it went into the Recorp or 
not. I asked him to make a statement, and I think he made a 
statement covering the itemized expenditures and the itemized 
income. Of course, we could not tell just what that was this 
year, because it is in the middle of the year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who is Mr. Tweedale? 

Mr. SISSON. He is the auditor of the District of Columbia. 
T ought to have called him the auditor. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


I do 


interior work, 


You know they 


Another thing. How many prisoners have 
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Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi may have two minutes in which to answer the 
question. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know that I will take fhe two 
minutes. If the gentleman will look in the report of the Board. 
of Charities, he will find the information from 1911 down to 
1918. In 1918, $22,182 was credited; in 1907, $37,180 was cred- 
ited ; in 1916, $15,244, and so on. 

Mr. MADDEN. Credited to what? 

Mr. SISSON. Paid into the Treasury. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that is all the money that was paid in 
out of this whole institution? 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman will understand that they are 
completing their buildings, clearing up the land and improving 
it, pulling up stumps, and so on. In other words, they went 
down there into the wilderness without a stick of mint. They 
took that land which was absolutely wild, and they have been 
improving it. It is quite an institution. In my judgment, it is 
going to pay the expenses of the convicts when it is put into 
cultivation. I think the management is extremely good. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am very much obliged to the gentleman. I 
think we have reached a very important point in the considera- 
tion of the bill, and we have worked pretty hard this after- 
noon, and I see there are not a great many Members present. 

Mr. SISSON. I hope the gentleman will not cut us off at 
this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. MANN. 
30 more pages. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suggest that the gentleman accommodate 
himself to the situation. 

Mr. SISSON. Let us run 30 minutes longer. I think the last 
inquiries made by the gentleman from Illinois were not for 
information very much desired. 

Mr. MADDEN. It was interesting and valuable. I do not 
know of anyone else who could have supplied it as intelli- 
gently as the gentieman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, if there was a quorum here I 
might insist upon going on, but I am helpless without a quorum. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SISSON. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13277, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
business of Calendar Wednesday to-morrow may be dispensed 
with and that the pending bill be made a special order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the business on Calendar Wednesday be dis- 
pensed with to-morrow and the pending bill be made a special 
order. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, as far.as I am con- 
cerned, I would have no objection in the morning to dispensing 
with Calendar Wednesday, but I do not think it is a very good 
practice with the small membership we have at present to make 
the request when there might be Members who have matters 
that they wish to call up. In other words, I do not think we 
ought to get into the position, which we are getting into, of 
leaving everything to be considered by a report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. Later in the session we will have to dispense 
with Calendar Wednesday nearly ali the time. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, what committee has the call to- 
morrow? 

The SPEAKER. 
Roads. 

Mr. MOON. The Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads has a bill on the calendar already reported. 

Mr. MANN. An appropriation bill would not be in order 
to morrow. 

Mr. MOON. I want to ask whether there is any order fixed 
for the consideration of the judicial salary bill. I doubt the 
propriety of putting that ahead of the Post Office bill. I am 
willing to pass over Calend: t Wednesday if we can come in 
after the District bill. 

Mr. GARD. There was a rile of that kind, I think. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. MANN. For to-night I object. 


I think it is about time. 


We can not finish the bill to-night. There are 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


The Committee on the Post Office and Post 
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COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE, 


The SPEAKER appointed Mr. Browne of Wisconsin in place 
of Mr. Towner of Iowa as a member of the committee. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’elock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, December 11, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table-and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of- War, transmitting a letter 
from The Adjutant General of the Army, together with report 
showing distribution of official documents, regulations, manuals, 
publications, etc., pertaining to the War Department, made dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1571); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, inviting atten- 
tion to items in the estimates of appropriations for the Light- 
house Service for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1572); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

3. A letter from the commissioner of Freediman’s Savings & 
Trust Co., transmitting annual report of the Freedman's Savings 
& Trust Co. for the year ended December 1, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1573) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered 
to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the 
twenty-eighth annual report of the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortifications covering the fiscal year from July 1, 1917, to June 
30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1423); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


—— 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, SHERLEY, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (II. R. 13261) providing fer the 
transportation from the District of Columbia of governmental 
employees whose services are no longer required, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 850), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of the Rule XXIT, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12839) granting a pension to Bronislawa Wypiew- 
ski; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11561) granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
M. Droney ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 10693) granting an increase of pension to Tony 
K. Wilson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11024) granting an increase of pension to Abel 
B. Conger; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12475) granting an increase of pension to John 
Weiss; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11002) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Faris; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 13006) granting an increase of pension to Tillie 
Wester; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12367) granting a pension to Patrick Lehan; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7248) granting a pension to Eliza Greten ; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12898) granting a pension to Henry Simpson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


DECEMBER 10, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 13320) appropriating money 
for the improvement of the Shrewsbury River, N. J., up to Red 
Bank, on the North Branch, and to Branchport, on the South 
Branch; to the Committee on Riyers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 13321) providing for the local 
commemoration in the city of Hutchinson, county of McLeod, 
State of Minnesota, of the soldiers, sailors, marines, and avia- 
tors who lost their lives and participated in the service of the 
United States during the present war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 13322) making provision for 
the construction of a canal across the State of New Jersey to 
connect the Delaware River with New York Harbor; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13323) appropriating money for the im- 
provement of the Raritan River, N. J.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 13324) to provide transportation, 
storage, and marketing facilities for and to regulate commerce 
among the States in live stock, meats, and other products de- 
rived from live stock or the slaughtering of live stock; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 13325) to suspend immigra- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 13326) to provide relief for 
commissioned officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted 
persons in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and 
the Army Nurse Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 13327) to pro- 
vide for the retention of all uniforms issued to soldiers and 
snilors of the United States who have been honorably dis- 
charged, and providing also for privilege of using same, and for 
one month’s extra pay upon being discharged, and authorizing 
War and Navy Departments to sell at cost surplus clothing and 
supplies; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 13328) to provide for the reten- 
tion of all uniforms issued to soldiers, sailors, and marines and 
providing also for the use of same; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. > 

By Mr. MOON: Resolution (H. Res. 475) providing for the 
consideration of House bill 13308, Post Office appropriation bill; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Miss RANKIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 363) propos- 
ing recognition by the Congress of the United States of the right 
of Irish independence, and requesting the commissioners pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to the international 
peace conference to present to the conference the right of Ire- 
land to freedom, independence, and self-determination; to the 
Committee on Foreizn Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 364) authorizing 
the appointment of an ambassador to the Republic of Peru; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13329) granting a pension 
to Catharine Rodgers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R.713330) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Silas H. Avery; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13331) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Bartlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 13332) grant- 
Ing a pension to Nancy E. Mullins; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 13333) to authorize the 
President of the United States to appoint Charles A. Ranlett 
major of Infantry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 13334) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Christy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13335) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Kuehn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 13336) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles Michener ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 13337) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to David Kimball; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 13338) granting a pension to 
Nancy M. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: i 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition urging that the same consid- 
eration be given to Ireland as to all other small nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Resolution and suggestions of the Philadel- 


phia Bourse for the upbuilding of an American merchant marine: 


to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, in meeting assembled, indorsing and recommend- 
ing the Mekellar-Keating bill, known as S. 4637 and H. R. 
12352; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil indorsing and recommending the McKellar-Keating bill, 
known in the Senate as S. 4637 and in the House of Representa- 
tives as H. R. 12352; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the beard of educa- 
tion of the Ottawa (III.) Township High School favoring Senate 
bill 4987, for the establishment of a department of education; 
to the Committee on Education, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition urging construction of Govern- 
ment-owned public highways throughout the United States; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution of the faculty of the Mary- 
land State Normal School, Towson, Md., heartily indorsing 
Senate bill 4987, for equalizing educational opportunities, for 
promotion of physical and health education, and for preparing 
teachers for schools; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution by the City Council of Los An- 
geles, Cal., providing that the American Expeditionary Forces 
shall march through the city of Berlin and embark at a Ger- 
man port; to the Committee on Military Affairs, s 

Also, resolution by Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles, Cal., 
petitioning Congress to pass Senate bill 4987, which provides 
for the establishment of a department of education coordinate 
with other departments of the Government; to the Committee on 
Education. $ 
Also, protest by the Writers’ Club of San Diego, Cal., against 
the proposed zone amendment to postal law; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolution by the San Francisco Center of the California 
Civie League, providing for the appointment of women on the 
peace council at the close of the war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution by city council of the city of Los Angeles, 
Cal., indorsing a certain bill before Congress prohibiting the 
public or private display of certain flags or emblems; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
requesting to amend the revenue laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution relative to the construction of a bridge across 
the Golden Gate by the Federal Government, submitted by the 
clerk of the board of supervisors of the city and county of 
San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Principals’ Club of the Los 
‘Angeles city schools, petitioning Congress to pass Senate bill 
4987 ; to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE. 
Weonespay, December 11, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee day by day for the daily 
tasks of life. The most common drudgery is made glorious by 
Thy blessing, and the high tasks of this great office call for the 
constant support and guidance of the loving Father in heaven. 
Let Thy blessing rest upon Thy servants this day in the dis- 
charge of the duties that are upon them. May they realize that 
they are working together with God for the accomplishment of 
a great ideal. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


CONGEATULATIONS OF BRAZILIAN SENATE. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
congratulations of the Brazilian Senate on the successful con- 
clusion of the war, which will be read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


The congratulations are as follows: 


The PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH AMERICAN SENATE! 
Washington: 

I take pleasure in informing your excellency that the Bra- 
zilian Senate, after hearing read the Government’s communica- 
tion of the signing yesterday of the armistice granted by the 
allies to Germany, resolved, on motion of Senator Ruy Barboza, 
amidst boisterous applause and by unanimous vote of its mem- 
bers, to suspend to-day’s session as a sign of exultation at the 
victory of the European allied arms and those of North America, 
the duty falling upon me to address the governments and sen- 
ates of the allied countries expressing the sentiments of un- 
measured jubilation and indescribable pride with which the 
Brazilian Senate and Nation received those conjectured victories 
which for democracy and for human liberties for four years have 
been gloriously fought in the fields of Europe, 

Very respectfully, 
ANTONIO : 
President of the Senate. 
CONGRATULATIONS OF SPANISH SENATE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Acting Secretary of State, transmit- 
ting a translation of a note of the Spanish Ambassador announc- 
ing that the Spanish Senate had directed to be entered on its 
journal congratulations on the triumph of justice over force, 
which will be read and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 7, 1918, 
The Hon. THomas R, MARSHALL, 
Vice President of the United States. 

Sm: At the request of the Spanish Ambassador at this Capi- 
tal, in accordance with the instructions of his Government, I 
have the honor to inclose for the information of the Senate a 
translation of a note from the ambassador announcing that the 
Spanish Senate unanimously directed to be entered on its jour- 
nal, in view of the signing of the armistice of November 11, 
1918, congratulations on the peace and the triumph of justice 
over force. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, Frank L. POLK, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


EMBASSY OF SPAIN, 
Washington, November 15, 1918. 


The Hon. ROBERT LANSING, 
i Secretary of State of the United States. 

Mr. Secretary: By order of my Government and with the 
request that you kindly make the fact known to the American 
Houses of Congress, I have the honor to inform you that at the 
session of the Senate Señor Gimeno, former minister 
of state, delivered a brilliant speech eulogizing peace and dedi- 
cating effusive words to all and each of the allied countries. 
After a short debate, the Senate unanimously ordered to be 
entered into the journal that it congratulates itself on the peace 
and triumph of justice over strength. 

I avail myself, ete, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may say a single word in 
connection with the letters of congratulation which have just 
been presented and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, we had some similar letters referred to the committee, 
and the committee unanimously reported a resolution which 
the Senate adopted, requesting the Vice President to respond in 
the name of the Senate and acknowledge the resolutions. It 
seems to me it is hardly necessary to go through that form 


Juan Rano. 


again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair states to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that he construed the resolution as applica- 
ble to all subsequently received, and so has answered them all 
in a congratulatory way. 

Mr. LODGE. So I supposed. 

SENATOR FROM NEW JERSEY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the credentials of Walter E. Edge, Senator elect from the 
State of New Jersey, which will be considered read, printed in 
the Recorp, and placed on the file. 

The credentials are as follows: 

STATE OF New Jersey: 


I, Thomas F. McGran, 2 of the senate, acting governor of the 
State of New J. do <r certify that at an election held in the 
said State on the Sth day of November, 1918, Walter E. Edge was duly 
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chosen and elected by the people of the said State of New Jersey to be 
a Member of the United States Senate for the term of six years, begin- 
ning on the 4th day of March, 1919. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
great seal of the State of New Jersey to be hereunto affixed at Tren- 
ton, this 26th day of November, in the year of our Lord 1918, and of 
the independence of the United States the one hundred and forty-third, 

$ THOMAS F. McGrax. 

By the president of the senate, acting Sorcerer 


[sau] TOMAS F. MARTIN, 


Secretary of State. 
SENATOR FROM OREGON. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following communication, which will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Weshington, D. C., December 11, 1978. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SEXATE OF TNE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 


Str: Yesterday I tendered my resignation as United States Senator 
in Congress for Oregon to the governor of the State of Oregon, by a 
telegram, the following of which is a copy: 

“I hereby tender my resignation as United States Senator in Con- 
gress 315 the State of Oregon to take effect on the 17th day of Decem- 

1918.” 


ber, 


Very respectfully, yours, FRED. W. MULKEY. 


SALE OF WASTE PAPER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the receipts of the sale of waste paper 
in that department, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT (II. DOC. NO. 1558). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report showing for the first four months of the 
fiscal year 1919 the average number of employees in the De- 
partment of Agriculture who received increased compensation 
at the rate of $120 per annum, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the Second 
Annual Report of the United States Shipping Board, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

HOUSE BILI. AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

H. R. 12917. An act to provide for the establishment of a 
sanatorium for the treatment of persons discharged from the 
military and naval forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

H. J. Res. 358. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
payment of the usual compensation of Representatives in Con- 
gress to those Members of the House who have been discharged 
from their military or naval duties was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution adopted by 
District Lodge, No, 44, International Association of Machinists, 
in convention assembled, in Washington, D. C., December 11, 
1918, favoring the continuation and completion of all housing 
projects determined upon by the Housing Bureau prior to the 
signing of the armistice, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions passed by the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, relating to the revenue bill. I 
ask that the resolutions may be printed in the Recorp and lie 
upon the table. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, Mass., November 29, 1918. 
Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, 
65 Massachusctts Avenuc, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: At the annual mecting of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts held at Boston on Tuesday, November 26, 1918, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

“ Resolved, That the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, repre- 
senting more than 1,000 manufacturing concerns in the Commonwealth, 
strongly urge that the Federal tax law be so amended that there be 
equality of taxation with reference to the same earnings on the same 
capital employed, and that taxes be levied without any reference to 
prewar earnings; and 

“ Resolved further, That now that the war is over it is our belief 
that excessive taxation will so tes Ae industry as to operate to prevent, 
first, development of methods of efficiency and economy in manufactur- 
ing; second, vin employment to additional workers; and, third, 
promoting foreign trade.“ 

Yours, very truly, FREDERIC C. Hoop, President. 


Mr. LENROOT presented a resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of Milwaukee, Wis., praying that the Government of the 


United States issue an order immediately closing down the 
plant of the Newport Hydrocarbon Co., of Carrollville, Wis. 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine. 

Mr. CURTIS presented resolutions adopted by the Rotary 
Club of Lawrence, Kans., favoring the creation of a department 
of education, which were referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Franklin County, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of legislation making it an offense against the Gov- 
ernment to display a red flag or any other flag except the 
United States flag as a national, patriotic, or party emblem, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA, 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, on last Friday there appeared 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary an 
official of the Department of Justice who referred to a number 
of citizens of the United States whose names appeared upon a 
list obtained from a prominent German which indicated that 
these citizens were in sympathy with Germany. A very worthy 
gentleman residing in New York State has written me a letter 
protesting against the use of his name in this connection. In 
justice to this gentleman I ask permission that the letter be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, December 9, 1913. 


Without objection, the Secretary 


The Hon. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR CALDER: On Saturday morning there was pub- 
lished in all the leading papers of this country a list of names given out 
by the Department of Justice as — pee pro-Germans. Among the 
names was one that so closely resembles my own as to hare been gen- 
erally taken to be such, whether it was so intended or not. L therefore 
wish to ask if you can not in some way proar against the serious 
injustice on the part of the Department of Justice in thus spreading 
such insinuations broadcast without making the slightest investigation 
of the truth of the statements. Even those of us who hold no positions 
of national prominence have our just appreciation of a good reputation, 
and in this matter of pro-Germanism we who have been emphatically 
proally, and above all pro-American, have serious cause for protest at 
such an unwarranted action, 

Since the very day when Germany began this criminal war I have 
labored in every way in my power to advance the allied cause. I have 
taken an active part in distributing the allied literature, I have been in 
constant correspondence with various leaders of thought In the nni- 
versities of the allied nations, and those who know me know that I 
have never for a single moment entertained any other fecling than that 
of abhorrence at the attitude of Germany in this entire conflict. 

I have thousands of my former students scattered all over this 
country. They will see this libel and I have no way of reaching them 
to combat it, and it is here that I feel most keenly the injustice of this 
unwarranted action. 

I beg you to pardon such a long letter, but if you will put yourself 
in the place of a man who is so unjustly accused on the mere fact that 
his name is found in the notebook of a German agent you will, I feel 
sure, understand my motive in writing, 

Yours, very truly, DAVID EUGENE SMITH. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think the letter just read at 
the request of the Senator from New York is likely to leave an 
erroneous impression, if I have the facts in mind correctly. 
It recites that the Department of Justice put in before the 
investigating committee a list of names of citizens alleged to be 
pro-German in their tendency. My understanding is that there 
was nothing submitted except extracts from a diary kept by 
some individual. 

Mr. OVERMAN. My attention was not called to the letter 
at the time it was read, and I am very much obliged to the 
Senator for calling my attention to it. Certain records in the 
Department of Justice, filed there, were made by Dr. Fuehr, a 
German agent here, who represented the German Government 
and was connected with German propaganda in this country by 
spending large sums of money and giving the names of those 
who, he claimed, sympathized with Germany. It was the record 
made up by him, not by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. CALDER. I should like to have the chairman of the 
subcommittee state for the Recorp if the information was not 
given out ina manner which indicated that the gentlemen whose 
names were used were dealing in some pro-Gérman propaganda. 
I think it is to be regretted that the splendid work of the sub- 
committee and its chairman, the Senator from North Carolina, 
should have been marred in this degree by this publication. I 
know that the Senator will protect the reputation of these gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The testimony shows exactly what it is. 
We have the Bernstorff papers showing the whole German sys- 
tem of propaganda in this country by Dr. Albert, Mr. Fuerh, and 
several others, whose names are mentioned. These are their 
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papers, on file in the Department of Justice. These are the 
names that agents of the German Government had put down 
on the list as sympathizers with Germany and men who could 
be used in the interest of Germany. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on the Sth in- 
stant a mass meeting of citizens of the city of Washington and 
some from outside sections of the country assembled and adopted 
a resolution which is addressed to the Senate, and which I ask 
that the Secretary may read. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It was impossible to hear on this side 
anything the Senator said, there was so much conversation in 
the Chamber. I should like to know what the matter is. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I stated to the Senate that last 
Sunday there was held at the National Theater in this city a 
mass meeting of people of this city and surrounding country, 
and at that meeting a resolution was passed, which is addressed 
to the Senate. I simply requested that the resolution be read. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the nature of the subject matter? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. An appeal to the Senate to pass 
the amendment to the Constitution relating to woman suffrage. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, I have no objection whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Whereas there has been brought to a peaceful termination a world war 
fought for the same fundamental principle of self-government for 
which the National American Woman Suffrage Association has la- 
bored for neariy 50 years; and 

‘Whereas in the conduct of the war women have demonstrated that they 
are equally concerned with men in national affairs and give service 
of importance to the safety of the Nation; and 

Whereas woman suffrage has been given or promised by our allies and 
even some of the central powers as a result of the greater under- 
standing which the war has brought of the principle of self-govern- 
ment and the service of women; and 

Whereas gur work as women of the Nation and the service of our men 
as soldiers of the Nation have given us a greater sense of national 


unity than ever before, making It ially fitting that we should 

address ourselves to the — — of the Nation: Therefore 
i 

Resolved, That we, citizens of the United 


States, in mass 
December 


| Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to say just 
a word with relation to the resolution that has just been pre- 
sented to the Senate, because I was present at that mecting 
and heard a most wonderful speech made by Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, giving the reasons why the Senate should pass the con- 
stitutional amendment providing for woman suffrage. It was 
one of the most remarkable speeches ever delivered in the 
United States, and I only wish that I had it in print so that 
it could be presented to the Senate and printed as a public 
document. 

It seems to me, in view of the situation as it is now, the 
world war having been fought for liberty and freedom, that we 
should apply the principles won in our great and glorious vic- 
tory to the right of women to participate in government. The 
joint resolution for the suffrage amendment to the Constitution 
passed the House of Representatives by a two-thirds majority ; 
it failed by just two votes in having the two-thirds majority in 
the Senate. A motion to reconsider the vote in the Senate was 
adopted, and the measure is now pending in the Senate on the 
calendar, ready to be called up for consideration at any time. 

Is it possible that we are going to deny the doctrine for 
which we fought this war, namely, that the just powers of 
government are derived from the consent of the governed? Is 
it possible that we are going to reward the constant, effective, 
and patriotic work of the women and the sacrifices of the 
mothers in giving their brave boys to their country's cause by 
a denial of their right as part of the governed to have some 
voice in the enactment of laws that will control them? We 
hope not. Let us this session, while this principle is well rec- 
ognized and when this debt of gratitude is remembered by all, 
pass this measure so necessary to justice and good government. 


i THE CENSUS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on the Census, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11984) to provide for the fourteenth 
and subsequent decennial censuses, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 621) thereon, 

\ PROMOTIONS IN THE MARINE CORPS. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12916) to provide for the 
temporary promotion of commissioned officers of the Marine 
Corps serving with the Army, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report (No. 623) thereon, 


ALLOWANCES TO CIVIL EMPLOYEES IN CAPTIVITY. 


Mr. SWANSON. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I 
report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 
12860) granting to members of the Army Nurse Corps (female) 
and Navy Nurse Corps (female), Army field clerks, field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, and civil employees of the Army pay and 
allowances during any period of involuntary captivity by the 
enemy of the United States, and I submit a report (No. 622) 
thereon. > 

This bill was handled in the House by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and came here and was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. The Naval Committee now report it back to 
the Senate with the recommendation that the Senate concur in 
so much of the bill as appertains to the Navy and requests that 
it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, as that 
committee usually handles matters relating to the Army. It 
refers to both the Army and the Navy, and I ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affirs for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


COST OF UNIFORMS, 


Mr. SWANSON. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I 
report back favorably the bill (H. R. 12945) providing for the 
purchase of uniforms, aceouterments, and equipment by ofii- 
cers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and midship- 
men at the Naval Academy from the Government at cost, and I 
submit a report (No. 624) thereon. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator from Virginia allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr, SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. From the title of the bill just reported 
by the Senator from Virginia I should judge that the legisla- 
tion proposed was to prevent the Government from making a 
profit on uniforms sold to midshipmen at the Naval Academy 


at Annapolis. 
The bill has been reported and will go to 


Mr. SWANSON. 
the calendar. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand that; but I desire to ask, 
Has the Government been making a profit on those uniforms? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. The bill is to authorize the Govern- 
ment to furnish at cost such uniforms to officers in the Navy 
as were provided for by a bill heretofore passed as to officers 
of the Army. 

Anse 5 Well, what has been the practice here- 
ore 

Mr. SWANSON. The practice heretofore has been that the 
Government has not furnished uniforms to officers. The Gov- 
ernment now, however, has nearly all such military and other 
supplies. As to Army officers, a bill has been passed author- 
izing the Government to buy material and to furnish uniforms 
at cost, and the committee thought the same privilege should 
be extended to the Navy. Heretofore the Government has not 
furnished uniforms except to the privates, which they procured 
from the factories, The officers had to buy*their uniforms. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Government has not heretofore fur- 
nished uniforms at all for officers? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; except as to the Army; and this bill 
proposes to extend the privilege to naval officers which has 
been extended to officers of the Army, I ask that the bill go 
to the calendar. The Senator may read it and thereby become 
informed as to its provision before I call it up, which I ex- 
pect to do to-morrow or on the day after to-morrow. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand the scope of the bill now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

CALVIN WILLARD GILFILLAN. 


Mr. SWANSON. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I 
report back favorably the bill (S. 4873) for the relief of Calvin 
Willard Gilfillan, and I submit a report (No. 625) thereon, I 
call the attention of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] 
to the bill. I ask to have it read, after which I shail ask for its 
immediate consideration, as it should be acted upon at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Whereas Calvin Willard Gilfillan received and accepted an appointment 
to the Naval Academy for 1919, and was designated for examination 
in February of that year; and 

ereas the said Gilfillan received and accepted said appointment before 
the enactment of the present law requiring So panies to be 20 years 
old on the ist of A 5 

Whereas the said Gil n, who will be 20 years old on March 16, 1919, 
would have been eligible for admission to the academy in 1919 under 
the law in force at the time of his appointment; and 


Whereas the said Gilfillan is the only appointee affected in this way: 
Therefore 


Be it enacted, cte., That Calvin Willard Gilfillan be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and permitted to take the examination for the Naval Academy 
in February, 1919, and, on passing the examination, to enter the academy 
at the usual timo in 1919. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILES INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and by unanimous 
consent the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5171) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of El Paso, Tex.; and 

A bill (S. 5172) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of Kingsville, Tex.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 5173) granting a pension to Charles St. John Neeld 
‘(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 5174) granting the soldiers and sailors in the mili- 
tary and naval service of the United States the uniform and 
equipment on their persons +t the time of discharge; and 

A bill (S. 5175) granting an increase in rank to certain officers 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps who served overseas with 
the American Expeditionary Forces; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 5176) to provide for the deportation of certain aliens 
from the United States; to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 5177) to donate 25 cannon to the State of Utah; to 
ihe Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5178) providing for a reclamation project on Green 
and Grand Rivers in the State of Utah; and Í 

A bill (S. 5179) providing for a reclamation project on Price 
River, Utah; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of Arid Lands. 

` RADIO COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (II. R. 13159) to further regulate radio 
communication, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


PROMOTION OF BETTER LIVING CONDITIONS. 


Mr. KENYON. I offer a resolution for which I ask imme- 
diate consideration. If it provokes any discussion, I will ask 
that it go over. 

I desire to say in explanation of the resolution that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor is now considering the question 
of vocational training for men who have been injured in in- 
dustries. That subject develops a line of inquiry which the 
committee would like to enlarge. This resolution covers the 
whole reconstruction problem, which I think will be met. I 
desire to have the resolution read, and then I shall ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 382) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor be, and is 
hereby, instructed to investigate and recommend to the Senate methods 
of promoting better social and industrial conditions in the country, 
particularly as to— 

First. The establishment of a national tribunal to review and adjust 
difficulties between employers and workmen and to improve industrial 
conditions in the various industries and trades. 

Second. The development of the United States Employment Service 
into a national labor exchange. 

Third. The regularization of employment. 

Fourth. The prevention of unemployment among workers, both men 
and women, by a 33 of necessary public works to be undertaken 
during periods of industrial depression. Z 

Fifth. The promotion of better age J conditions and a plan for cen- 
tralized administrative contiol of the housing projects of the National 
Government during the period of the war. 

Sixth. The extension of the United States sailors and soldiers’ in- 
surance to the civil population, so that the workmen can insure against 
sickness, accident, and death at the lowest possible rate. 

Seventh. The feasibility of a national insurance law against non- 


em 8 old age, disability, sickness, and accident. 
s Eig th. The feasibility of some plan for a national minimum wage 


The Secretary will read the reso- 


W. 
Ninth. The eee of extending the W atoaye for vocational 
1 * ucation to all people in the United States disabled by 

Tenth. Any other questions relating to a permanent improvement 
in the relations between employer and employee. 

Mr. KENYON, I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the nature of the resolution? Is it 
one merely of inquiry or is it a Joint resolution? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a Senate resolution. 
Mr. LODGE. To investigate? I thought it was proposed to 
legislate. 

Mr. KENYON. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will 
not object to the investigation proposed by the resolution, 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to. 
PROFITEERING IN ORES. 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 383), 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, 
directed to furnish the Senate with the following 8 3 
Any and all facts, figu data, or informstion now in 3 of 
he smelting, 


the Federal Trade Commission relative to profiteering in 

reduction, and handling of metalliferous ores and metals by smeltin 
and refining companies and by metal-selling companies, and to investi. 
gate said companies for such supplementary information as may be 
required for a complete report in the premises, and to transmit such 
complete report to the Senate. 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to submit the mo- 
tion which I send to the Secretary’s desk, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration, > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the mo- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Texas. 

The Secretary read as follows: 5 

Ordered, That the Com: d P 
charged from . vt ihe bit (8.5082) 8 beg 
tion 5 of the Post Office appropriation ac. for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, as amended by section 1110, war-revenue act of October 
8. 1917, applicable to the District of Columbia, and that the bill be 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Texas to state briefly whether he has discussed the 
question involving his motion with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I asked the chairman of that committee 
last week if a meeting of the committee could be secured before 
the Christmas holidays. He told me that under present condi- 
tions he did not know when a meeting could be held, and that 
he doubted whether he could secure the presence of a quorum 
of the committee. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I have no objection to the consideration, 
of the Senator’s motion and to the committee being discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill, but as a member of 
the committee I merely desired to secure the statement which 
the Senator has made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. The motion is agreed to. The bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 8 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I should like to 
announce that to-morrow, with the permission of the Senate, 
during the morning hour, I shall endeavor to make some re- 
marks about our policy in Russia. 


HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
considered at this time the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 194). 
directing the United States Housing Corporation to suspend 
work upon all projects where construction is not more than 75, 
per cent completed and to cancel all contracts for furniture, and 
for other purposes. The joint resolution has particular refer- 
ence to the housing project here on the Depot Plaza. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? $ 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. : 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, unless there is some Senator who 
desires light on this matter, I should be glad to have the joint 
resolution passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not hear the Senator from Missouri; 
there was so much confusion. : Fi 

Mr. REED. I said, unless there was some Senator who de- 
sired light on the joint resolution, I was willing to have it put 
upon its passage. If there is any Senator who desires light on 
it, I shall be glad to make a statement explaining it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator that I 
desire to discuss the joint resolution briefly. The particular 
point to which I wish to address myself is the provision which 
would stop the work and the furnishing of the buildings, which, 
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as I understand, are practically completed now. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether some of these buildings on the park 
between the Capitol and the Union Station have not even been 
furnished at the present time, and what the ideas of the com- 
mittee are in regard to what shall be done with these buildings 
in case the furniture that is already in is moved out and the 
contracts for the furniture for the buildings that are uncom- 
pleted are canceled? I also desire to know what the idea of the 
committee is as to what we should do with the buildings that are 
practically completed? j 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I can have the attention of the 
Senate, I will be very glad to make a general statement, which 
will put the committee’s views before the Senate. 
` The project that we are now discussing is the large group of 
buildings occupying what was the vacant space in the park 
between the Capitol and the Union Station, This ground, as 
everybody knows, was largely occupied by buildings of a per- 
manent character. The Government determined to make a park, 
and, at a very large expense, condemned the ground that it did 
not own, cleared the buildings off of the ground, and had it 
Jargely turned into a park. When the war came on it was deter- 
mined by the Housing Commission to build temporary structures 
for the accommodation of what are called war workers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did they have any authority to put those 
buildings there? 1 should like to know where they got the 
authority. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in the bill which appropriated 
$60,000,000, afterwards increased to $100,000,000, for the purpose 
of building habitations of this sort there is a reference made 
to the construction of these buildings upon public land. I have 
sent for that law and will have it in a moment, when I will hand 
it to the Senator or read it aloud. Whatever the authority was, 
the fact is that several building projects were started in the city 
of Washington. I understand that all of the other projects in 
the city of Washington, except the one which I will call the 
Depot Plaza project, the one first referred to, the one under 
consideration at this moment, were carried out on grounds the 
title of which the Government acquired. -I think that is an 
accurate statement, I think the buildings contemplated, some 
of which have been erected, are permanent in their character; 
but, as to this ground which we may call the Depot Plaza and 
as to the buildings upon it, they were intended to be temporary 
nnd to be removed as soon as the war was over and the conges- 
tion in the various departments incident to the war had been 
relieved. It is the statement of Mr. Eidlitz, who has charge 
of this work, that it is contemplated by the Housing Board that 
these buildings would be removed in any event after the end of 
12 months’ time, because it is recognized they are temporary in 
their character and because it is recognized that that ground 
was appropriated and devoted to park purposes. So that, while 
these buildings would stand for some 15 or 20 years if we needed 
them that long, with perhaps new roofs being put on, never- 
theless, the project itself from its inception has contemplated 
the remoyal of the buildings as soon as the war was over and 
as soon as the congestion which has grown out of the war could 
be relieved. Mr. Eidlitz states that that congestion ought to 
be relieved entirely in 12 months. 

So the question that seems to be presented here is this: 
Under the circumstances now existing, should the Government 
go on and complete the project? And that question must, of 
course, be largely controlled by two considerations: First, how 
much will it take to complete the project? Second, how soon 
will the congestion in the city of Washington incident to the 
war be relieved? In other words, to put it in one question, is 
there a real necessity for going on with these buildings at this 
time? 

The project, speaking broadly, is one which I never dreamed 
of and which I think the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds never conceived when the bill authorizing the expendi- 
ture of this money was before the Congress. That bill recited: 

That the President, fer the 33 of providing housing, local 
transportation, and other general community utilities for such indus- 
trial workers as are engaged in arsenals and navy yards of the 
United States and in industries connected with and essential to the 
national defense, and their families, * “ only during the con- 
tinuation of the existing war, is hereby authorized and empowered— 

To acquire grounds and to erect buildings, and so forth. 

The conception which I had, and the conception which I 
think the Congress had, because of the language of the bill, 
was that where there were no houses into which people could 
move, and it was necessary to have them here, the houses 
would be built; and that where there was not transportation to 
take the people to plants and industries the transportation 
would be furnished in some way. But the project as pre- 
sented takes this form: There are to be constructed 12 dormi- 
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tories, each of which is a double house connected by a walk 
or something of that sort. In other words, there are 24 dormi- 
tories, in fact. They contain approximately 1,800 rooms. In 
addition to that, there is a small hospital being constructed 
especially for the benefit of the people who shall live in these 
buildings. There is also constructed what is called an admin- 
istration building. A small part of this building is used for 
the oftices of the men who are to manage this affair. Another 
large part of the building is to be occupied by a cafeteria, a 
place where meals are to be furnished. ‘There are, in faet, 
two cafeterias to be established upon this ground. The upper 
part Is a hall for moving pictures or an assembly room. Of 
course it is not necessarily to be devoted to moving pictures; 
but it is suitable for that purpose or for lectures or for dances 
or for entertainments. In addition to this, there is a laundry 
being constructed. . The purpose is, in fact, fo run an eighteen 
hundred room hotel. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. In what eondition is the laundry, as far as its 
construction is concerned? 

Mr, REED. I will come to that in a moment. 

In other words, the proposition is, instead of constructing 
buildings containing rooms which could be rented for habita- 
tions, to construct what is appropriately described by those 
responsible for the work as practically a 2,000-room hotel. 
The hotel is to be furnished by the Government; the meals are 
to be furnished by the Government; the laundry is being estab- 
Hshed by the Government. It is proposed in this laundry not 
only to do the washing incident to the rooming of these people, 
but to do the washing of the inhabitants themselves. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for a moment? 

Mr. REED. Yes. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I simply wanted to ask the Senator 
if, in considering this general proposition, he had taken into 
consideration at all the utilization of these buildings either for 
temporary hospital purposes for these young men who are coni- 
ing back or for office rooms? 

Mr. REED. I am coming to that, if the Senator will permit 
me. I believe that if Senators will just let me get along here E 
will make a statement that will be rather complete, and when I 
get through I will answer any questions, I am sure I can save 
time by approaching the subject in that way. That I say, of 
course, With all consideration for any Senator who wants to ask 
me a question. 

It is proposed, in a word, that the Government shall establish 
this hotel, shall maintain it, and the plan is that they shall 
charge for each room $45 a month. which will include two meals, 
the right of access to the laundry, the right of access to the 
assembly hall or moving-picture concern, and the right to the 
hospital service. That is the scheme. The whole proposition 
was to cost, when furnished, approximately $2,100,000. ` The 
management was to be assumed by a patriotic gentleman who is 
experienced in the hotel business, and who proposes to work for 
$1 a year, as I understand. 

It is stated by Mr. Eidlitz that it will take approximately 
$100,000 of labor to complete the buildings; that it will take 
approximately $275,000 to furnish them; that it will take ap- 
proximately $30,000 to finish the laundry—that answers the 
question in regard to the laundry which the Senator from 
Nebraska asked—making a total of about $410,000 which must 
still be expended if this scheme is inaugurated; and the scheme 
is to end, under Mr, Eidlitz’s conception, at least in 12 months 
from this day. 

Mr, Eidlitz stated that the materials that have not yet gone 
into the buildings could be salvaged, that the furniture could be 
turned back, and that the laundry machinery could be salvaged ; 
so that, in his judgment, there would be $400,000 saved to the 
Government if we should stop the buildings now. Or, to state it 
differently, if the project goes on it will require the expenditure 
of $410,000 more, and all but $10,000 of that can be saved by 
stopping the work at this time, 

The question, therefore, is whether we want to save this 
$410,000 or go on with this project. It seems to the committee 
that unless the project is one which is absolutely demanded, 
in view of the fact that the war is now over—of course, we are 
all acting on that basis—peace is assured, and the departments 
are being as rapidly as possible put back on a peace basis, the 
question, then, is whether we should go further with this 
project of constructing a hotel. 

In order to determine what the necessity is, let me call atten- 
tion to this fact: This hotel project will room at the outside 
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2,000 people. We have sent requests for information to the 
yarious departments, but we have not yet receiyed reports 
from the Navy Department, which is one of the largest; and 
in these requests we have asked them to state the maximum 
number of employees that they had at any time during the war, 
the number of employees they had on the dafe the armistice 
was signed, the number of employees they have now—which 
will show the present shrinkage—and the number of em- 
ployees they expect to have on July 1 next, approximately six 
months from now. These figures show that already there has 
been a shrinkage since the armistice was signed of approxi- 
mately 5,500, so that two and a half times the number of 
people that could be put in these quarters out here have already 
left Washington, and they have done that since the armistice 
was signed, which was on November 11. The estimates by 
these heads of departments also show—and I think none of 
them are overkeen to say that they will cut down their de- 
partments—that by July 1 there will be a shrinkage of 27,513; 
and these figures do not embrace the Navy Department, because 
we have not any report from them. So it would appear that 
by next July, according to the estimates of the heads of these 
departments, over ten times the total number that ean be 
housed in this project will have left the city of Washington. 
That, I think, will be largely increased when we get the report 
from the Navy Department. 

Under those circumstances it seems to the committee that 
We never ought to expend $400,000 to house 1,800 people as a 
maximum for 12 months. If we were to do that, we would ex- 
pend about $220 apiece for the housing of these people for 12 
months in addition to the money that is already there. That 
is to say, we will have to expend $200 more than is already in 
these buildings in order to house each one of these people for 
12 months—$220 apiece—and we will have to do that in view 
of the fact that already two and a half times as many people 
as can occupy these buildings have left the city, and every 
train that is leaving the city is bearing away large numbers, 
and in the course of four or five months probably not less 
than 30,000 of these employees will have left the city. So the 
committee thinks that it is a good time to stop the construction 
of those buildings. 

That brings forward another consideration, upon which I 
speak with some hesitation, because I have not yet talked with 
the Architect of the Capitol; but he has been conferred with, 
and it is thought that these buildings can be used for hospital 
purposes for returning soldiers, of coursé for troubles that are 
noncontagious. I have a letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in which the statement is made that the estimated cost of 
supplying the number of beds required will be $26,000,000 for 
hospital accommodations for soldiers and sailors, this letter 
states, suffering from tuberculosis. I have not read the whole 
letter. We are about to be asked to spend enormous sums of 
money—not less than $10,000,000 and probably over $26,000,000— 
for hospitals, and, of course, a large part of this hospital service 
will be temporary. It raises the question whether these build- 
ings could not be appropriately used for that work for selected 
patients, perhaps. The advices we have up to date are that the 
buildings could be so used, but that they would require some 
modification—additional bath conveniences and other arrange- 
ments of that kind. So if would seem that if the buildings are 
to be transformed in this way to this purpose, the quicker the 
work is stopped the more conveniently and economically the 
changes could be made. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to ask the Senator, in view 
of that proposition, if it would not be better now to suspend the 
present plan so that the buildings could be completed, with such 
modifications as are necessary, under the direction of the medi- 
cal authorities with a view of meeting hospital requirements? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will allow me, I should like 
to suggest to him that if the buildings are to be used for hos- 
pitals, the furniture to be installed would be entirely different 
from what would be put into buildings used for rooming. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me, Mr. President, that the sugges- 
tions made by both Senators are apt and to the point. It ap- 
pears to me there is no question but that this project ought to 
be stopped. Everybody who has any humanity about him un- 
derstands that the congestion here last winter was very lament- 
able. Everybody understands also that in process of time there 
came a natural adjustment which relieved the worst of those 
conditions, because a great number of clerks and employees 
found homes in private families, and the herding together inci- 
dent to a great number suddenly coming into town without in- 
formation has been largely relieved. Everybody also under- 
stands that there is a rapid exodus of clerks. I only repeat 
what I have already said when I say that, but everybody under- 


stands that, the war being over, there must be from now on the 
most rapid diminution of the extra force. The taxpayers of 
this country will have a sufficient burden if they shall be able 
to take care of the necessary expenses. 

Now, if we go on and complete this project, it will be some 
weeks or months before it can be fully completed. The laundry 
walls are just going up now; the machinery is yet to be in- 
stalled. The furniture, $275,000 worth of it, which is to be 
put into these rooms will at the end of a few months be practi- 
cally worthless. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, there is another point on 
which I should like to ask the Senator for information. I was 
interested in what he said about the scheme which has been 
adopted by the building committee. As I understood the Sen- 
ator, and I think it is a fact also, they are constructing build- 
ings for housing purposes elsewhere in the District. What 1 
want to know is, does this same scheme of supplying laundries, 
places of entertainment, cafeterias, etc., apply to all buildings 
that applies to this particular section of the city? If not, on 
what theory then do we distinguish between the Plaza project 
and the other projects? 

Mr. REED. I confess that as to the other projects I can not 
answer. Perhaps the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. Lexzoot] 
can answer. 

Mr. LENROOT. In the case of the other projects the Govern- 
ment owns the grounds, and the buildings, therefore, can be of 
a permanent character. 

Mr. REED. The question was whether the Government was 
to furnish a hotel. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it is a renting proposition. 

Mr. REED. I am not sure of it, but 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will yield to me, I think 
the statement was made as to the navy yard imprevement, 
that it was intended to be that. I think I recall that. One of 
the Senators on the committee can correct me if I am wrong. 
In other words, it is intended that there shail be hotels, cafe- 
terias, laundries, and everything else down there. ; 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The point with me was how the Govern- 
ment could discriminate among classes of employees, furnishing 
one certain accommodations at a price that might or might not 
be reasonable, and giving no such advantages to the other em- 
ployees whom it seeks to house. 

Mr. REED. That is, regardless of what it proposes to do 
with the housing proposition. The fact is that there are prob- 
ably over 100,000 Government employees in the city, and only 
2,000 are to be cared for by this particular project. 

It is due to the gentlemen who are managing this matter to 
say that they have another project to house 3,000 people which 
had not gotten along so far, and they have abandoned it, but 
they propose to go on with this one. It seems to me to be an 
utter waste of money. In the first place, it requires the widest 
stretch of language of the act which Congress passed to say 
that it authorizes the Government to go into the hotel business 
at all. In fact, I do not think that such a right is embraced 
in the act. I read the language to the Senate. Unless you can 
embrace the running of a hotel under the phrase “ general com- 
munity utility,” there is no authority in the act to do this work 
at all; that is, to run a hotel. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. : 

Mr. NEW. As I understand the Senator from Missouri, he 
says that it will cost $410,000 additional to complete the build- 
ings from their present condition 

Mr. REED. And furnish them. 

Mr. NEW. Yes; and furnish them, and that added to that 
there will be a certain salvage. 

Mr. REED. No; if the Senator please, it will cost $410,000 to 
complete the buildings and furnish them and establish» the 
laundry. If we stop the work at this time, all of that $410,000 
can be saved except $10,000. In other words, there will be a loss 
in the salvage process of $10,000. 

Mr. NEW. I should like to ask one other question. At the 
time the building project was under discussion in the Senate 
a good deal of attention was paid to the character of the law 
under which the work was to be performed. It was finally 
provided that all contracts for buildings erected under the hous- 
ing program should be let to the lowest and best tender under 
competitive bids. I should like to ask the Senator if the law 
was complied with in that respect; and if not, why not? 

Mr. REED. The clause of the act to which the Senator refers 
is section 7. I will read it all: 

That no work te be done or contract to be made under or by au- 


thority of any provision of this act shall be done or made on or under 
a percentage or cost-plus percentage basis, nor shall any contract be 
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let until at least three responsible competing contractors shall have 
been notified and considered in connection with such contract, and all 
contracts to be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, the Govern 
ment reserving the right to-reject any and all bids. 

This is what happened. Mr. Eidlitz's statement will be found 
jn the testimony: First, there was no notice sent out to the 
eontractors of the country, there was no public bidding asked 
for, and no public bidding was permitted; second, the housing 
committee notified in this instance seven contractors that they 
proposed to erect these buildings and gave seven contractors the 
opportunity to make the kind of a bid that I will refer to in a 
moment. Of the seven, four in fact did make the kind of a bid 
referred to. 

The proposition which was made to these contractors was that 
the Government should furnish all the material at prices which 
would be fixed by the Government; that the Government would 
pay for all labor at the prices that the contractor had to pay for 
the labor; that the Government would pay a fixed fee for con- 
structing the buildings, and—here is the competition, if any 
competition it can be called—each contractor was required to 
state the plan he had and how much he would charge for the 
plan and he put his price down. Each contractor was required 
to state the amount of money he estimated it would cost to put 
up this work, but he did not agree to put it up for that, and 
each contractor was then required to say how much of a fee 
he would take, which was not to be in excess of the amount fixed 
by the Government or by Mr. Eidlitz in his estimate. So each 
contractor did come in and say, I have a plan.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The Senator omitted one important proposi- 
tion, that the contractor was required to state in what time he 
could complete the project and was not required to agree to 
complete it. 

Mr. REED. Yes. So these various contractors came in and 
said: “ We have a plan of a certain kind, and we will hire that 
to the Government for a certain amount. Second, we estimate 
that the work will cost a certain amount, but we do not agree 
to do it for that. Third, we estimate that the work can be done 
in a certain period of time, but we do not agree to do it in that 
time. Fourth, we will charge a certain fee for this work.” 

There were differences in the fees; I think the differences 
ran to about $2,000, some of them going a little below and some 
of them a little above. Then each contractor stated what he 
was going to charge per day or per week for his organization 
to carry the thing on. There was some difference between 
them, but 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. In just one moment. But the job of construct- 
ing these buildings was never let by contract; that is, where the 
contractor bid to furnish the material and the labor and put up 
the building for a certain amount of money. The contractor 
never bound himself to build them in a specified time, nor for 
n particular sum of money. I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. The question I wish to ask the Senator is 
whether it was an absolute fee or a percentage fee? 

Mr. REED. It was an absolute fee, which they said had been 
arrived at by figuring the percentage upon the estimated cost 
which Mr. Eidlitz had made. 

Mr. STERLING. What was that fee? 

Mr. REED. I think approximately 24 per cent. It ran in 
this case to $58,000, and Mr. Eidlitz said the estimate had been 
$60,000. It may be there may have been some odd figures. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What did that fee mean? What do you 
mean by fee? 5 

Mr. REED. That is what the contractor gets for what they 
call the know-how, a phrase that seems to have come into 
respectability and general use. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. In just a second, and then I will yield. Under- 
stand that the contractor got paid for his plan; he got paid the 
wages of every single one of his employees, except one, at the 
price he said they would be paid. He got paid for his automo- 
biles; he got paid for everything he had. He agreed to put one 
man on the work or to be there himself, and he was to receive 
in this instance $58,000. For that the only thing he bound him- 
self to do in the way of furnishing labor was to be either there 
himself or to have a man there, but, of course, he was furnish- 
ing the know-how. I yield now to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I merely wish to ask the Senator from 
Missouri if this matter has been under investigation by some 
department of the Government, as to the way in which it has 
been managed, as to the fees or the compensation that has been 
received by subcontractors under the original contractor? 


Mr. REED. I do not know whether any department of the 
Government is investigating it; if that is the case, we did not 
have such information before the committee; but our committee 
is proceeding to investigate the question now; I mean the Com- 
mittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. The subcommittee 
is investigating the very question the Senator has asked, but 
we have not got into it, we have just started it. 

Mr. NEW. In other words, the Housing Commission having 
the matter in charge has not followed the law at all, but has 
devised a plan of its own that is separate and distinct from 
the law that was passed. I should like to ask the Senator if 
the commission, under which this construction has taken place, 
has assigned any reason for having done that? 

Mr. REED. .Yes; Mr. Eidlitz made a number of very elo- 
quent explanations. In the first place, he said he had the 
opinions of legal counsel—and they seemed to have a lawyer 
connected with each of these projects—that he could do this. 
Then he said it was war times; that the commission thought 
it necessary, acting in good faith, to go along and do the best 
they could. In general, that is the statement. Of course, I 
must say in all fairness that I think there was the clearest pur- 
pose in the world to avoid the provision of the law which pro- 
vided that these buildings should be let to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder. J think there was an intentional, willful violation 
of the law. I can not use any other term and be candid with 
the Senate. I think there was no intention to have any real 
competitive bidding in this case. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator inform us whether any of 
the bidders have any other contracts let by the Housing Com- 
mission? 

Mr. REED. We have not followed that up yet. 
through with the investigation. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Let me complete the sentence and then I will 
yield. I think, too, that the proposition of running a hotel is 
entirely outside the authority of the commission. I do not be- 
lieve it was contemplated in the act. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question on that point? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. .I noticed the Senator in the opening of 
his remarks stated the transactions that have occurred in this 
community; he said they had constructed rooming houses, pro- 
vided a laundry, a cafeteria, and an assembly hall which might 
be used for moving pictures and for other public assemblies, 
and he characterized this method of operation as a hotel and 
as being in violation of the provisions of the act. 

Mr. REED. It was described as a hotel by the head of the 
commission, I said, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator also states that he doubts 
whether this method or plan is within the provisions of the 
act. 

Mr. REED. Yes; I did. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It was to that that I wanted to call the 
Senator's attention. I am not taking issue with the Senator 
from Missouri upon the general proposition which he is assert- 
ing here—that is, the wisdom of suspending this construction— 
but I think under section 3 of the act under which the housing 
commission was operating the provision “and other general 
utilities and parts thereof” is broad enough to embrace, in all 
probability, all the activities which he has described, including 
even the assembly hall or the moving-picture show, although 
there might be some doubt as to the latter. Certainly a laundry 
is a community utility, as in all probability is an assembly 
hall. Certainly a cafeteria would be embraced within that 
description. 

Mr, REED. I called attention to that language when I made 
my remarks, if the Senator will remember, and stated that if 
the right existed it would have to be embraced under that lan- 


age. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. REED. And I expressed an opinion opposite to that 
which the Senator has, namely, that I did not think that the 
particular things which the Senator has described were com- 
munity utilities, although I say to the Senator frankly -that, 
in view of the fact that that is a term that has never, so far 
as I know, been defined, we all have to make our own construc- 
tion of it. My thought was controlled by the idea that to the 
term utility“ we have usually attached something like water 
works, which are a public utility, or street cars, which are a 
public utility, or electric lights, which are a public utility. 
When the bill was before the committee I did not think of giv- 
ing that term any different construction. Of course, if the 
Senator from Arkansas is right in his construction, then they 
could establish hotels or almost anything. 


We are not 
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Mr. ROBINSON. May I pursue the matter just a little: 


further at this point? 
Mr, REED. Yes. I Will yield to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hanpine] in a moment. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I will conclude in just a moment. In my 


mind the use of the term “community utility” instead of 
“public utility“ ‘implies n different purpose from what would 
shave ‘been expressed if the term “publie utility“ had ‘been 
used. I do not know whether ‘the term “:community utility“ 
thes any ‘specific legal or well-defined legal definition. I was 
merely ‘calling the attention of the Senator to the fact that I 
would not know what a community utility” is unless it em- 
braces those things ‘that are useful to the community. The 
term “utility,” of course, we all know, means ‘a useful thing; 
and ‘a public utility“ is a thing that is useful or necessary to 
‘the public. What a community utility“ would be is yet to 
be defined ‘by the courts; but, in my opinion, it would embrace 
a laundry. I do not know how n community could get along 
without u laundry, ‘treating it as a community proposition. 

Mr. REED. Well, I think we get some ‘light from the set- 
ting of the enterprise which we are engaged upon. It was 
explained at the time that we engaged in the enterprise that 
in some instances ft would be necessary to ‘erect groups of 
buildings near great plauts where they were not supplied with 
light, with water, or with transportation. 
acter of thing that was discussed when the bill was ‘before ‘the 
committee; it was utilities of that character which were neces- 
sary and desirable for the community which was to be estab- 
ished, and which would, in fact, ‘be a small village or almost 
a small city, that we had in mind. However that may be, if 
the construction of the ‘Senator from Arkansas is right, then, 
of course, we might embrace under ‘the term “community 
utilities ” hotels, eating houses, laundries, employment ‘bureaus, 
groceries, und everything making up a town; but I do mot 
‘believe that Congress ‘contemplated when it passed the bill 
‘that we were going so fur us that. However, the question has 
been very ably presented by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the ‘Senator from Missouri 
has stated that the contractors were asked to state the charge 
Tor their orgeniziution and ‘equipment as separate ‘items, and 
the ‘hes stated that the fee in this specific case of ‘the Union 
Station Plaza group of buildings approximated $60,000, Can the 
Senter tell the ‘Senate upproximately what the contractor's 
charge was for ‘his organization und for this equipment in ‘this 
particular case? 

Mr. REED. I can ‘say what the contractor's charge in ‘this 
particular :case was for liis plant. It was ‘$22,000; that is, a 
rental on the plant of $22,000. Then in addition to that he fur- 
nished a list of his employees whom ‘he proposed tto put to work 
on that ‘plant. They drew a per diem. Perhaps the Senator 
from Wisconsin can answer as to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not remember the figures. The 
Senator from Missouri, however, should ‘qualify his statement 
by ‘saying that in nddition to tthe designated planit the eon- 
tractor (received ‘a fixed sum per diem for his trucks and ‘things 
‘of ‘that kind, which ordinarily would be considered a part of 
his ‘plant. 

‘Mr. HARDING. In other words, Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Missouri enn enlighten us upon ‘this point, I should 
like ‘to ‘know ‘the sum total of ‘the fee and rental charges for 
the organization and plant. I want te‘know what the contractor 
got for doing this job. 

‘Mr. REED. I can answer that question. ‘The contractor 
was to get n fee of $58,000; he was to get $22,000 for his plant; 
and he was to receive a per diem for the men whom he ‘furnished ; 
that is, each man was to be paid a certain amount. Of course, 
without tiking the pay roll and adding up the amounts that 


these particular men ‘received, I can not tell the Senator the ag- 


gregate, I have not that information, but I shall be glad to get 
it for the Senator later. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator from Missouri ‘have ‘any 
notion as to the approximate capital involved in this plant? 

Mr. REED. We ‘have not vet inguired «about it, but we are 
only ‘partly through. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask fhe Senator from Missouri of 
what the plant consists? 


Mr. REED. I shall have to send and get the contract, Which 


has a complete description of it. However, the plant, in a gen- 
eral way, is the kind of plant that is used where there is some 
excavation ‘to be made which ‘requires steam engines, ‘housing 
apparatus, and things of that sort. I can obtain the ‘contract 
and answer the Senators question later. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The contractor, however, gets extra pay 
Tor his trucks. 
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Mr. REED. I desire to say, further, that ‘the committee ex- 
pects to make an exhaustive report on this contract aud on will 
the matters which Senators have inquired about. We shall 


try to go into them later, but the present question is the passage 


of this resolution. I ‘think the emergency exists. I think ‘that 
‘every hour these men ure working they are wasting Government 
money, und I think it ought to be stopped. I have ‘said all I 
care to say upon the proposition. 

Mr. McLBAN and Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota addressed 
the ‘Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. REED, One moment. There are other projects outsidle 
of ‘Washington, some of which ‘have been discontinued and 
some of which it is proposed to ‘carry on; but I understund 
and if Jam wrong in the ‘figures Senators WhO are on ‘the com- 
mittee will correct ime, for I am speaking from ‘recollection—it 
is contemplated to spend ‘about $47,000,000 to complete the prog - 
ects that are to be eurried on. I usk the attention of the Senn 
tor from Maryland TMr. France] and desire to know if I um 
‘correct in the statement that, according to the evidence, it 
will take ubout 847,000,000 to complete the contracts which tho 
housing committee proposes to curry on? 

Mr. FRANOE. I have not those exact figures in mind. 

Mr. REND, Well, that is us near as I can give them; aud T 
reserve ‘the tight to correct the figures, 

Mr. MeLEAN. I wish ithe Senator would present the reasons 
for the second paragraph of the resolution; it seems to me thut 
it is pretty inclusive. Section 2 seems to me ‘to ‘be ‘so far- 
reaching as to require a fuller explanation. The :comnilttee 
had hearings bearing upon the ‘provision of section 2, and I 
should like to ask the Senator whether the ‘committee consid- 
ered the construction of permanent buildings elsewhere ‘than in 
Washington; we will say such buildings as tenemeut houses 
upon land owned by the Government? 

Mr. REDD. ‘We ‘considered thut ‘subject. 

Mr. MCLEAN, Twil -sty to the Senntor thut it seems to me 
the stopping of ‘the construction ‘of u permanent structure upon 
land owned iby ‘the Government, unless perhaps When such buia- 
ing was less than 75 per ‘cent complotetl, would raise n pretty 
importarit question us to the wisdom of such action. Tt seems 
to me thut the Government might ‘have to sacrifice much moro 
money I it were called upon to dispose of such bulidings thun it 
would if it completed ‘them. I should like to ‘have the Senutor 


‘explain thut section of the resolution, which ‘seems to me 80 


much more important than the first section. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have been discussing ‘this mutter 
as though the latter clause of ‘the ‘resolution diil not exist. It is 
due to the Senate to make u full explanation of the mutter 
contained in the second ‘Clause. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. ‘ 

Mr. LENROOT. An illustration might be given from ‘fhe 
State of the ‘Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] as to ‘the 
necessity for the second part of this resolution. The Housing 
Corporation informed the committee that in the city of Bridge- 
port they were ‘erecting ‘five groups of ‘buildings; that in ono 
group only ‘the foundations had been completed, and ‘yet the 
Housing ‘Corporation proposes to complete those buildings unless 
they are stopped by Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. In a moment I Will vield tothe Senator. I want 
to finish ‘this topic. 

Mr. McLIBAN. 
four p tS. 

Mr. LENROOT, They are 90 per cent completed. 

Mr. REED. Yes. The only project that is affected is the 
one that is being started. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is my understanding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 
Mr. REED. If the ‘Senator will let me dispose of this mutter 
I will agree to take up anything the Senator desires. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Very well. , 

Mr. RHED. A very good illustration of what the Govern 
ment of the United ‘States, if I muy employ the slang term, is 
“up against is this matter now from Bridgeport. There :came 
here a committee of very fine, splendid gentlemen from Bridge- 
port, headed ‘by ‘the lieutenant governor of fhe Stute, who is also 
mayor of (Bridgeport. This was the proposition that they mut 
up ‘to Congress through ‘this committee, that they had 130,000 
population, approximately, when the war began and, by weason 
of the war activities, that population has been increase so 
that it is now 200,000; that ‘this population is .a permanent aditi- 
‘tion to ‘their population; und ‘that the governmental -activities 
cheving ‘ceased the Tactories have been ut once ‘transformeil into 
industries of peace, so that they ‘have an addition of 70,000 peo- 


T should like to be ‘heard about ‘the other 


1918. 


They said, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States ought to finish these buildings and 


ple to their population. 


rent them to this population. We asked in turn whether the 
people of Bridgeport ought not to complete this project and take 
care of it, because it was no longer a war project but was one 
which concerned the future of their city? I think that our 
friends went away with the impression, perhaps, that they 
ought to undertake that project themselves; but it serves to 
illustrate the case. If Bridgeport, Conn.—and I am not criticiz- 
ing it at all, nor am I criticizing the gentlemen who came here— 
but if Bridgeport has gained 70,000 population and has perma- 
nent factories and industries as a result of the war and the 
Goyernment was to build houses there to take care of these 
people, who are to be there permanently employed for the benefit 
of that splendid city and State, then it might well be said by 
States that did not get any benefit from the war that the Govern- 
ment ought to build houses within their borders so that they 
would have that much benefit coming out of the war. 

Under the last part of the joint resolution if a building is 
more than 75 per cent completed its construction may be pro- 
ceeded with, but if it is not 75 per cent completed then we 
think it ought to be stopped, the building ought to be salvaged, 
and the Government ought to get out of this business as soon 
as it can. It is perfectly-—— 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. In one moment. 

It is perfectly useless to talk about the Government conduct- 
ing these enterprises upon a business basis. For instance, when 
this bill was before the committee it was stated by representa- 
tives of the great industries who came here and pleaded for the 
Government to go down in its Treasury for a hundred million 
dollars to build houses that the houses would be built upon 
ground that would be bought at fair prices; that the buildings 
could be rented and managed so that a revenue would result; 
and that as soon as the war was over the Government’ could 
dispose of the buildings and get all of its money out of them, 
except that loss which was inevitable owing to the fact that 
materials and labor had been high at the time the buildings 
were erected. Now, the war is over, and if that thing which 
was promised is to be accomplished it ought to be done now, and 
we ought not to put more money, at the present prices of mate- 
rials and labor, into buildings, involving ourselves in intermin- 
able expense and undertaking afterwards to get our money out. 
The thing to do is to wind this business up now and let Uncle 
Sam get out as quickly as he can and with as little loss as 
possible. 

I now yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I was not 
present when the Senator from Missouri made his opening re- 
marks, and I only desire to ask a question or two for iny own 
information along the lines of the joint resolution. I desire to 
ask the Senator if he knows how many buildings are comprised 
in this group in the Union Station Plaza? 

Mr. REED. Yes; that has all been gone over. There are 12 
double dormitories, or 24 single dormitories, being connected 
by some kind of a walk; there is a laundry, an administration 
building, which includes an assembly hall of some kind; a hos- 
pital; two cafeterias; and I am advised that there is a store- 
house and heating plant, which I did not include previously. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And what was the contract 
price for the whole group? 

Mr, REED. There is no contract price; there is an estimated 
price, and the estimate is that it will cost $2,100,000, including 
the furniture. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think I understood from 
the Senator’s remarks a few minutes ago that about $400,000 
would be required to complete the project. Is that correct? 

Mr. REED. To complete it and furnish it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Now, just one more ques- 
tion. Will the Senator inform me, if he knows, what amount 
of that $400,000 is for furniture and machinery? 

Mr. REED. Approximately $275,000 is for furniture and ap- 
proximately $30,000 for finishing the laundry, which embraces 
also the machinery, if I have the figures correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, while the Senator is on 
that point, will he let me pursue that just a little further? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I believe the Senator stated that there 
were 2,000 rooms in the various buildings of the project. 

Mr. REED. To be aecurate, eighteen hundred. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was counting 2,000 rooms, under the 
Senator’s former statement, for which $45 each per month 
was to be paid, in connection with services to be rendered in 
the hospital, two meals at the cafeteria, and laundry service 
to be performed. 
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Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the Senator's committee made any 
computation as to whether that investment would result in a 
loss or in a gain, if the plan suggested by Mr. Eidlitz is car- 
ried ont and the buildings are completed and operated for a 
year? 

Mr. REED. The statement was made by the gentleman who 
proposes to manage it that he had figured everything down 
very fine and he thought it could be run without any substantial 
loss; that the loss would be small, if any; but that they did 
not expect to make any profit at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The charges, then, were intended to cover 
the mere cost of operation? 

Mr. REED. The mere cost of operation, without anything 
whatsoever coming back to the Government to compensate it 
for its buildings. In other words, Mr. Eidlitz said, We count 
the buildings a dead loss,” I think that was his expression. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I will; yes. 

Mr. CALDER. I was in Philadelphia the other day and I 
saw a number of buildings under construction—two-story briek 
buildings; 2,000 of them. I am not certain whether the Hous- 
ing Corporation had that operation or the Emergency Shipping 
Corporation; but a number of these buildings were about one- 
third completed. They are structures of a permanent char- 
acter. Streets are being laid, sidewalks are being laid, and * 
lights are being installed in the streets. My own judgment 
is that that property probably can be disposed of ultimately 
at a price whereby the Government will not lose very much; 
but I wonder if section 2 of the Senator’s joint resolution 
would not stop work on buildings of that character, and 
whether that would be wise? 


Mr. REED, If they are 75 per cent completed, it would 
not. If they are not 75 per cent completed, it would stop the 


work, 

Mr. CALDER. I know that some of these buildings are eu- 
tirely completed and some are only 25 per cent completed. I am 
in complete accord with the Senators position that as to any 
building of a temporary character which is 80 per cent completed 
I would stop it; but I am wondering, in the case of a building 
which is to be of a permanent character, like these Philadelphia 
houses, whether it would be wise for the Government to stop 
the work. 

Mr. REED. I think the thing to do is to stop this business 
where they are not 75 per cent completed, and to stop it by law, 
because we can not stop these people in any other way. They 
are going on, and if you leave them any discretion they will go 
on. Then, if it is necessary, we can pass a bill authorizing the 
disposition of these buildings—indeed, they can be disposed of 
now under this law—and they can be sold to private parties, as 
they ought to be. 

Mr. CALDER. I am in accord with the Senator on that sub- 
ject, too; but it seems to me that you can not sell a building 
that is partly completed anywhere nearly as advantageously 
as you can if you complete it. 

Mr. REED. I think you can beat it all to pieces, and I will 
tell you why. Here is 2 building that is being built in accord- 
ance with planus that we presume, at least, have been made along 
économie lines so as to get as much housing space as possible. 
It is a sort of stock affair; although, by the way, these houses 
which have been built for labor cost from- $3,000 to $5,500 
apiece. Now, if that house simply was inclosed—and it cer- 
tainly would be inclosed if it was 75 per cent done—and a man 
could buy it in that condition, he could alter the interior of it to 
suit his own notions; and it seems to me it would be a very 
much more advantageous thing to him than it would be to take 
it after it had been fully completed according to some hard- 
and-fast rule. That is my notion. I am not much of a real estate 
man. 

Mr. CALDER. I know something of the subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I am fearful that the Senator is mistaken in the 
statement he has just made. I want to say again that I am for 
his joint resolution, and if it affected temporary structures 
only I would have no objection; but I am wondering whether 
to put in “ permanent buildings not more than 50 per cent com- 
pleted” would not cover that matter; or perhaps, as he sug- 
gests, we could dispose of the thing to-day and let them come in 
with a definite development in each part of the country and ask 
for legislation for each one. Perhaps that might be better. 

Mr. REED. If we can get this werk stopped now, then these 
matters can be taken up and investigated; but it should be 
understood that hundreds of thousands of dollars are being 
spent here in a very few hours. Labor has been employed here 
in front of the Capitol, and the general plan was to work them 
10 hours and pay them for 12 hours; to work them on Saturday 
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afternoons, and pay them double time for Saturday afternoons; 
to work them on Sundays, and pay them double time for Sunday 
work; so that we have this sort of thing presented: A man 
works five hours straight time on Saturdays. He then works 
six hours overtime on Saturdays. As a matter of fact, he 
worked eight hours on Saturdays, but he got paid for 11 hours 
on Saturdays; and so it has been going. That has been partly 
stopped. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Missouri suggested a mo- 
ment ago that they could obtain further information if this 
work was stopped. Has the investigating committee had be- 
fore it a complete statement of what has been done, of lands 
purchased, buildings under construction, contracts made, and 
so forth? : 

Mr. REED. Yes; we have a summary of it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Was that obtained from the report which is 
provided for in the law? 

Mr. REED. No; the statement was made to us that the re- 
port is being prepared. We obtained this statement from Mr. 
Hidlitz, who is the head of this building corporation. 

Mr. WEEKS. Did the Senator notice that it was one of the 
duties of the President to report to Congress at the beginning 
of each session what had been done under this act? 

Mr. REED. I did. The statement was made by Mr. Eidlitz 
that they were preparing a report of their transactions to be 
transmitted to the President, and of course I presume that when 
it is transmitted to him he will transmit it to us. The state- 
ment was made, however, that the report was not yet com- 
pleted, but that it would be out in a few days. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am interested, in looking at the law on this 
subject, to notice something about which perhaps the Senator 
can give us some information: 

Provided further, That the expenditure in the District of Columbia 
shall be made with a ylew to caring for the alley population of the 
District when the war is over, so far as it can be done without inter- 
fering with war housing purposes. 

How would it be possible to erect buildings on a public park 
and provide that they shall be used by the alley population 
after the war is over? 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, somebody put that in this 
bill. What his object was, I do not know; but I think there 
las been no attempt made to erect any buildings for the alley 
population. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, does the Senator know who is 
responsible for locating these buildings on the Plaza? 

Mr. REED. Mr. Eidlitz stated that there was a committee 
that inspected the sites. If the Senator wants full information 
in regard to the matter, it appears that this project was carried 
out through the organization of a corporation in New York, 
the officers of which were made up very largely of the board 
which Mr. Eidlitz had gotten together; and the contracts, and 
so forth, have been made in the name of that corporation. 
While its proceedings may have been irregular, I have not seen 
anything wrong about it from the standpoint that the Govern- 
ment would lose anything. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to ask the Senator one more question 
about the law itself. It seems to provide that a certain amount 
of money may be expended for the erection of buildings in the 
District of Columbia, provided war entployees can not be em- 
ployed in some other locality equally well. Has the committee 
made any investigation as to whether the war-insurance activ- 
ities and the food activities could not have been conducted as 
well in some other city as in Washington? 

Mr. REED. No; we have not. Will the Senator kindly point 
out that language to me? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. It is in paragraph 8, page 3, of the act, 
which I have before me. I will read it: 

Prorided, That $10,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
of the amount hereby authorized shall be used only to build or acquire, 
as herein provided, housing accommodations within the District of 
Columbia for such Government employees as can not be used as ad- 
vantageously in other cities in the service of the Government, of 
which the sum of $75, 

And so forth. In other words, it would seem that if this 
work could have been conducted as advantageously in other 
cities there would be no authority to spend the money for erect- 
ing buildings in the District of Columbia. Now, the shipping 
forces were removed to Philadelphia; and it seems to me—in 
fact, I brought it to the attention of the Senate some two 
months ago—that it would be a comparatively easy matter to 
remove from the city of Washington a great number of these 
activities, and thereby prevent the congestion here, and the 
necessity for the expenditure of this money. 
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Mr. REED. The committee has made no investigation of 


the question raised by the Senator. As I have stated, our in- 
vestigation has only begun; but we have thought it was neces- 
sary to make an immediate report, in order that the continued 
expenditure of money might be stopped until we find out where 
we are and until some steps can be taken to salvage these 
various propositions. 

Mr. JONES of W. n. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will permit me, 
the Senator from Masssachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] inquired with 
reference to the provision relating to taking care of the alley 
population. I think I was responsible for having that provi- 
sion put into the bill. There was not any idea, of course, that 
the buildings put up here on the Plaza should take care of 
the alley people; but it was hoped that out of this $10,000,000 
that we authorized to be expended in the District of Columbia 
there might possibly be some work done in the alleys that 
would not only help in taking care of war workers but would 
also take care of the conditions there. It was never thought 
by anybody, however, that the buildings on the Plaza would be 
used for taking care of the alley population; and I was inter- 
ested in the statement of the Senator that nothing in fact had 
been.done with that provision relating to the alleys. 

Mr. REED. Nothing that we know of. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, my reason for making that 
inquiry was that it seemed to me that with that provision re- 
lating to the alley population in the bill it was absolutely 
essential that such localities be selected that provision could 
be made for the alley population after the war. Of course, 
3 is not possible where buildings are located on any public 
park. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say that we hoped they 
would follow the very course suggested by the Senator—that 
they would select locations like these alleys in which to put up 
these buildings, so that they would be of very great service 
afterwards; but, of course, they have not done so. They have 
taken the Plaza. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there may be other members of 
the committee.who would like to speak this morning. I am 
gotng to yield the floor unless some Senator has another ques- 
tion to ask. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
was about to answer the question which I asked him. 

Mr. REED. I had forgotten what it was. 4 

Mr. MCLEAN. The question related to the responsibility 
for placing these buildings where they have been put. I asked 
the Senator if he knew who was responsible for locating these 
buildings. 

Mr. REED. I am trying to find the testimony. Perhaps 
some member of the committee can answer that question more 
accurately than I can. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will -yield, 
Mr. Eidlitz said that he and some of his people went around, 
and finally they got the President and took him around and 
showed him these lois, and that he picked out the site. The 
President, of course, did it all, he says. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is the information I have had. 
not know whether it was correct or not. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have found it generally to be 
true that when people do anything that gets unpopular they 
always, some way or other, say that the President did it. My 
own opinion about the matter is that this ground was really 
selected by Mr. Eidlitz and by somebody representing the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and that they did it with the idea that the 
buildings would be temporary, and would be removed the mo- 
ment the war was over. I think it was a mistake. I think it 
would have been very much wiser to have taken other ground, 
which it is admitted they could have easily obtained, and to 
have built these buildings in a little more substantial manner, 
so that when we were through with the war we could have sold 
the buildings to people who wanted to occupy them. But these 
were war times, and there seems to have been an impression— 
indeed, one of the witnesses said, “ You are talking about the 
expenditure of this money when we were shooting away millions 
of dollars’ worth of ammunition every day.” The answer that 
Was made to that was that the shooting away of ammunition 
was all right if you were shooting at something, but that you 
could even waste ammunition, and you could even waste money 
in war times. I think we wasted some money here. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator another question or two about the necessity for carrying 
forward any housing program. The Senator gave some figures 
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that were quite instructive, showing that already, I think, since 
the armistice was signed, something like 5,000 temporary em- 
ployees have left the city, and that it is expected that before 
the ist of July something like 27,000 will go out of employment. 

Mr, REED. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Thus diminishing very greatly the demand 
for housing facilities. 

Mr. REED. And those figures do not include one large de- 
partment—the Navy Department—which has not yet reported. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator know, or has the Sen- 
ator's committee made any investigation sufficient to form an 
opinion, as to whether the housing facilities will be adequate 
for those who are required to stay here and those who will be 
required, for instance, in connection with the coming decennial 
eensus? I am told that there will be about 5,000 additional 
employees in connection with that; and what I am trying to get 
at is whether there is a real necessity for completing these 
buildings. If there is, we want to do it, in view of the fact that 
they are so nearly completed; but if there is not, we ought net 
to do it. I am firmly of the opinion that a mistake was made 
in locating temporary buildings upon that particular plot of 
ground. It does seem to me that some other place ought to 
have been found. 

Mr. REED. May I ask the Senator when the census organi- 
zation is to be created? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It ought to be done during the coming 
year. I should think it would begin about the Ist of March, 
although, of course, that is merely an opinion of mine, founded 
upon former experience. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The work will begin on June 30. The 
. decennial census period begins on June 30 of next year. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But I suppose the assembling of the force 
te do the work will begin before that time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very probably. ` 

Mr. ROBINSON. I assume that it will begin about the Ist 
of March. 

Mr. REED. The question is a double one, I will try to an- 
swer it with entire frankness. 

First, the committee has given no consideration to the ques- 
tion of the census employees who may be brought here. I do 
not think it very material, however, in view of the fact that the 
estimates are that over 27,000 will go away, and that does not 
inelude one of the largest departments of the Government. I 
do not think these figures—27,000—give us a true picture, 
either. They are confined to the Government employees. Every- 
body knows that Washington has been filled up all winter with 
people who have come here, some of them out of mere curiosity, 
many of them because they have been wanting to get Govern- 
ment contracts or get into the Government service or get Gov- 
ernment business in some way, and that large population is 
now disappearing. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator does not see much hope of 
that condition being relieved in the early future, I fear—the 
number who will be required to come here, or who will probably 
feel that they are required to come here, in the adjustment of 
controversies connected with the publie service. 

Mr. REED. I think it will be; but then I think there is 
still a larger item than that. Washington has been filled up 
with thousands of people who have come here in one way or 
another in connection with their relatives who are in the war. 
There is a marked decrease in that character of congestion. It 
must be true that we will reduce this enormous pay roll in the 
eity of Washington. If we do not do it—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, 
and for other pu 8 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Missouri a question. He may have answered it, as I have 
not been able to listen to all he said. I wish to ask him whether 
this building commission is erecting any buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia other than those on the Union Station Plaza? 

Mr. REED. Yes; they are ereeting permanent buildings in 
two other places. They had one or two other large projects, 
which they stopped. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ings? 

Mr. REED. I think not. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I simply rose to inquire whether it is the 
purpose of the Senator from Missouri to go on with the dis- 
cussion of the joint resolution now. 


But no other temporary build- 


Mr. REED. I was going to ask that we come to a vote; but 
if we can not vote, I can not ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to lay aside his important bill very long. This is a matter 
2 Sn; and it ought to be passed speedily, if passed 
a 5 

Mr. PENROSE. Perhaps it can be disposed of now without 
prolonged discussion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I realize that the matter 
ought. to be disposed of as speedily as possible, and I will state 
to the Senator from Missouri I would like to have it go over 
until to-morrow, in order to make some investigation. As far 
as E am concerned, a vote may be had to-morrow morning, but, 
of course, I have no power to bind anybody else. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand the Senator from Misseurt 
does not expect to have a vote upon the joint resolution to-day, 
and I merely wish to inquire as to the condition of the business 
of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I will say that the request of the Senator from 
Arkansas is a very reasonable one, and while I think we ought 
to have the joint resolution disposed of to-day, of course it will 


lie over. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to state to the 
Senator from Missouri also that I want to discuss the joint 
resolution briefly. I would be perfectly willing to go on now, if 
it is the desire to lay aside the revenue bill. I think I wilt 
take no more than 16 or 15 minutes, and I have an amend- 
ment which F wish to propose. I have no objeetion, of course, 
to 2 going over until to-morrow, but I do not want to delay 

ong. 
Mr. ROBINSON. It is understood that the joint resolution 
shall go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is understood. 

Mr. REED. I shall ask to-morrow morning the indulgence of 
the Senate to the extent of giving the joint resolution, as far 
as possible, the right of way. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand that; but, if I am permitted 
to quote the chairman of the committee, while he is very anxious 
to go on with the revenne bill, if the joint resolution could be 
considered now, or at least some discussion had to expedite 
it, there may be no objection on the part of the Finance Com- 
mittee. And why not preceed with it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I recognize the fact that con- 
siderable time has been devoted to the discussion of the joint 
resolution this morning. It was suggested to me by the Senator 
from Missouri that he could finish it probably in a very short 
time. In that situation I would be willing to lay aside the 
revenue bill for a short time, but I understeod the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]} to request that the joint resolution 
go over until to-morrow, and the Senator from Missouri has 
yielded to that. 

Mr. REED. That is the situation. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas asked for time to investigate it, and I think it will save time 
by letting him have the opportunity. 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not advised that any Senator desires 
to address himself to the bill at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question about an amendment the com- 
mittee proposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I was going to propose now is that we 
take up the bill for the purpose of considering committee amend- 
ments. I would suggest to the Senator from Washington that I 
think we will save time if we take up the amendments as they 
are reached in the bill and not undertake to go into a discussion 
of an amendment before we reach it. However, I have no ob- 
jection to answering the Senator’s question, if I can do so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Probably the course suggested 
by the chairman would save time. I did not suppose that we 
were going on with the amendments to the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, I do not 
know of anyone who expects to address the Senate on the 
bill to-day, and I concur in his thought to proceed with the 
amendments. I only want to state as far as I am 
that I expect very soon, in a few days, to address 
the Senate upon the bill. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I ask that the bill be read for action on the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before we begin with the amendments, as E 
stated yesterday that I would prepare my views on the Dill, I 
eee my views and ask that they may be printed in 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roginson in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

The views this day submitted by Mr. Saroor (Report No. 617, 
part 4) are as follows: 

“Differing materially from the plan of taxation imposed by 
House bill 12863 as reported to the Senate, I avail myself of the 
privilege of expressing my personal views, in a separate report, of 
the provisions of the bill that I believe should never be enacted 
into law. The unworkable, unscientific, and discriminatory 
provisions of the act of October 3, 1917, have not been eliminated 
by House bill 12863, the pending revenue bill. In some respects 
they have been modified, but in others increased. If I could have 
framed the pending revenue bill, I would have made it very 
simple and so plain that any ordinary. business man or indi- 
vidual could have understood it and would have had no trouble 
in making out a tax return. 

“ Every individual, whether in business as such or as a member 
of a partnership, would have been treated alike. Every cor- 
poration would have been taxed upon the same basis, and the 
question of capital invested, watered stock, and bonded indebt- 
edness would not have entered into the question of the amount of 
tax to be imposed, with the single exception of a few corpora- 
tions with a capital stock of over $1,000,000 and making undue 
profits during the prewar period. I would have provided a 
separate provision for taxing these few corporations. I would 
have provided for a straight war-profits tax following the prin- 
ciples outlined in my amendment that I offered on January 5, 
1915, to House joint resolution 195, with certain modifications 
te meet to-day's changed conditions. 

I believe that there should be eliminated from the bill all the 
harassing, nagging taxes, all of which are consumption taxes, 
and substituted for them a 1 per cent sale tax on all goods sold 
for consumption or use. A tax of that character would in no 
way embarrass the producer or consumer and would yield a 
revenue of over $1,000,000,000. ` 

“In addition to the 1 per cent sale tax and a straight war- 
profits tax as above referred to, I would include in the bill title 2, 
income tax; title 5, tax on transportation with certain modifica- 
tions; title 6, tax on beverages only so far as it affects alcohol, 
beer, wine, and the floor tax on the same; title 7, tax on cigars, 
tobacco, and manufacturers thereof with increased rates; title 9, 
the tax to be limited on automobiles and on leases for exhibition 
of any positive motion-picture film; title 10, tax upon capital 
stock, brokers, manufacturers of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, 
and pleasure boats. All other items found in any of the above 
titles should be eliminated. 

“If this plan were adopted, the bill would provide a larger 
“revenue for the Government than will be received under the 
provisions of the pending bill, and unjust and discriminatory 
taxation would be avoided. 

“That part of the pending bill that deals with the imposition 
of a tax for the calendar year 1919 I disapprove of and agree 
with the statement made in the minority report upon this sub- 
ject. The majority base their action of including in the pend- 
ing bill provisions for the collection of taxes for the year 1920 
upon the recoinmendations of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
and the indorsement of that plan by the President. I call at- 
tention to the fact that the majority have not followed the plan 
of taxation as recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but maintain the unjust and discriminatory plan of taxation 
on so-called excess profits as provided in existing law and the 
pending bill. The Secretary of the Treasury recommended that 
a flat normal tax be imposed upon all net profits (less certain 
exemptions) in place of the discriminatory excess-profits tax, 
in which are involved the questions of watered stock, borrowed 
money, over and under capitalization, and the definition of 
invested capital—questions that if incorporated in a revenue bill 
can not result in anything but the collection of a discriminatory 
and unjust tax. I much prefer the Secretary’s plan to the 
one proposed in the pending bill. 

“I call the attention of the country to the fact that the re- 
quirements of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, will appreximate $10,000,000,000, which I will explain in 
detail when I discuss the bill in the Senate. This estimate of 
$10,000,000,000 does not take into consideration future estimates 
that may be sent to Congress that will be included in deficiency 
appropriation bills. The $10,000,000,000, with the amount of 
deficiency appropriations added, will be reduced by whatever 
amount is received as salvage from the sale of war material 
paid for and not now needed either in this country or Europe. 
There are many relief provisions incorporated in the bill, and 
I frankly admit as to some of them I do not know what effect 
they will have upon the revenues to be collected, but that will 
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greatly depend upon the construction that will be placed upon 
them by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

“ Respectfully submitted. 

0 “Reep Smoor.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think it was the gen- 
eral understanding that the amendments to the bill would be 
taken up at this time. Se I suggest the absence of a quorum 
in order that Senators may be present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will 
càll the roll. a 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick Norris Smith, Md. 
Beckham Henderson Nugent Smoot 
Borah Hitchcock Page Spencer 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Penrose Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Townsend 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pollock Trammell 
tis Jones, Wash. Pomerene Underwood 
Dillingham Kellogg Ransdell Vardaman 
Fernald Kenyon Reed Warren 
Pletcher 2 2 Robinson Watson 
France La Follette Saulsbury Weeks 
Gay Lenroot Shafroth Williams 
Gerry Lewis Sheppard Wolcott 
Gronna MeCumber Sherman 
Hale McKellar Simmons 
Harding New Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] on account of illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

I E wish also to announce that the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] is absent on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Tous! on account of illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is unavoidably absent on account 
of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 5, after the word 
includes,“ to insert individuals“; in line 6, before the word 
“ corporations,” to insert “and,” and after the word “ corpora- 
tions’ to strike out “and associations as well as individuals,“ 
so as to read: 

—— term person“ includes individuals, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“companies,” to strike out “as well as private corporations,” 
so as to read: 

The term corporation includes associations, joint-stock companics, 
and insurance companies, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 3, to insert: 

The term “life insurance company means an insurance company 
engaged in the business of mare | life insurance and annuity contracts 
(including contracts of combin life, health, and accident Insurance 
continuing for the life of the insured and not subject to cancellation by 
the company), whose reserve funds held for the fulfillment of suc 
contracts comprise more than 50 per cent of its total reserve funds, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, to strike out lines G to 
13, inclusive, in the following words: 

The term Government contract” means (a) a contract made with 
the United States, or with any department, bureau, officer, commission, 

„ or agency under the United States and acting in its behalf, or 
with any agency controlled by any of the above if the contract is for 
the benefit of the United States, or (b) a subcontract made with a con- 
tractor forming such a contract if the products or services to be 
furnished under the subcontract are for the benefit of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, to insert lines 14 to 18, 
inclusive, in the following words: 

The term “military or naval forces of the United States in¢ludes 
the Marine Sorp; the Coast Guard, the Army Nurse Corps (female), and 
the Navy Nurse Corps (female), but this shall not be deemed to exclude 
other units otherwise Included within such term. 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

The next amendment was, to insert lines 19 to 21, inclusive, 
in the following words: 

The term “present war means the war in which the United : tates 
is now engaged against the German Government. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to insert lines 22 to 24, inclusive, 
in the following words: 


DECEMBER 11, 


1918. 


For the purposes of.this act the date of the termination of the present 
war shall be fixed by proclamation of the President. 

The amendment wes agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 7, in “ Title II. income 
tax,” to strike out * 212 or section 232” and insert “212, 232, 
or 246,” so as to read: 

Tirte Il—Ixcoms Tax. 
Part I.—GENERAL Pnovistoxs. 
DEFINITIONS. 

Sec, 200. That when used in this title 

The term “taxable year” means the calendar year, or the fiscal year 
ending during such calendar year, upon the basis of which the net in- 
come is computed under sections 212, 232, or 246. The term “ fiscal 
year” means an acounting period of 12 months ending on the last day 
of any other month other than December. The first taxable year, to be 
call the taxable year 1918, shall be the calendar year 1918 or any 
fiscal year ending during the calendar year 1918; 

The term “ fiduciary ” means a jan, trustee, executor, adminis- 
trator, receiver, conservator, or any person acting in any fiduciary 
capacity for any person, trust, or estate; 

The term “wit gene agent means any person 5 to deduct 
and withhold any tax under the provisions of section 221 or section 237. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 19, to insert: 


The term “ pee service corporation ” means a corporation whose 
income is to ascribed primarily to the activities of the principal 
owners or stockholders who are themselves regularly enga: in the 
active conduct of the affairs of the corporation and in which capital 
bel si invested or borrowed) is not a material income-producing 
actor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, to strike out lines 1 to 
19, inclusive, in the following words: 


The term “dividend” means any distribution made by a corpora- 
tien out of its earnings or profits, accrued since February 28, 1913, 
and payable to its shareholders or members, whether in cash or in 
other property or in stock of the corporation. Any distribution shall 
be dee to have been made from 4 5 or profits unless all earn- 
ings and profits have first been distributed. Any distribution made in 
the year 1918 or subsequent years shall be deemed to have been made 
from earnings or profits accrued since February 28, 1913; but any 
earnings or profits accrued prior to March 1, 1913, may be distributed 
in stock dividends or otherwise, exempt from the tax, after the earn- 
ings and profits accrued since February 28, 1913, have been distributed. 
If paid in stock of the corporation, a dividend shall be considered in- 
come to the amount of the earnings or profits distributed. Amounts 
distributed in the liquidation of a corporation shall be treated as pay- 
ments in exchange for stock, and any gain or profit reallzed thereby 
shail be taxed to the distributee as other gains or profits. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I simply wish to ask the chair- 
man of the committee why the definition of dividends is stricken 
out? I presume the term occurs several times in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It follows at the bottom of the page, the 
Senator will observe. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I see; in section 201. I looked 
at the provision immediately following the part stricken out 
and did not observe the section further on. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to insert lines 20 to 22, inclusive, 
in the following words: 
> The terms “ paid or incurred“ and “paid or accrued ™ shall be con- 
stroed 8 to the method of accounting upon the basis of which 
the net income is computed under section 212. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to insert from line 23, on page 5, 
to line 6, on page 7, inclusive, in the following words: 


DIVIDENDS. 


earnin 
such dis 


— 1 — or profits unless all 23 

tributed. Any distribution made the year 1918 or any year there- 
after shall be deemed to have been made from earnings or profits ac- 
cumulated since February 28, 1913, or, in the case of a personal service 
corporation, since December 31, 1917; but any ea or 
accumulated prior to March 1, 1913, may be distributed in stoe 
dends or otherwise, exempt from the tax, after the ee aa see profits 
accumulated since February 28, 1913, have been distributed. 

(c) A dividend paid in stock of the corporation shall be considered 
income to the amount of the earnings or profits distributed. Amounts 
distributed in the liquidation of a corporation shall be treated as — 
ments in exchange for stock or shares, and any gain or profit 2 
thereby shall be taxed to the distributee as other gains or profits. 

d) Any dividend received by a taxpayer shall be taxed to the re- 
cipient at the rates prescribed by law for the years in which the cor- 
poration accumulated the 1 profits from which such dividend 
was pald, but the dividend shall deemed to have been paid from the 
most recently accumulated earnings or profits. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I desire that subdivision (d) of this amend- 
ment shall go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator will be granted and, without objection, the 
other subdivisions of the amendment are agreed to. The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
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The next amendment was, on page 7, line 8, to strike out 
201“ and insert “202 (a),“ so as to read: 


BASIS FOR DETERMINING GAIN OR LOSS. 


Sec. 202 (a). That for the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived 
or Joss sustained from the sale or other disposition of property, real, 
personal, or mixed, the basis shall be 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 11, to strike out 
“(a)” and insert “(1),” so as to read: 

(1) In the case of property acquire before March 1, 1913, the fair 
market price or value of such property as of that date; and 

The amendment was agreed to, s 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 14, to strike out 
“(b)” and insert “(2)”; in line 15, to strike out “(1)” and in- 
sert “(a)”; in the same line, to strike out “(2)” and insert 
“(b)”; and, in line 16, to strike out “202” and insert “ 203,” 
so as to read: 

(2) In the case of property acquired on or after that date, (a) the 
cost thereof; or (b) the inventory value, if the inventory is made 
in accordance with section 203. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 16, to insert: 

(b) When property is exchanged for other property, the propert 
received in exchange shall for the W of determin ng Ealt on ise 
be treated as th- equivalent of ca to the amount of its fair market 
value, if any; but when in connection with the reorganization, merger, 
or consolidation of a corporation ‘a rson receives in place of stock 
or securities owned by him new stock or securities of no greater 
aggregate par or face value, ox when a person or persons owning 

roperty receive in exchange for such property stock of a corporation 
ormed to take over such property, no gain or loss shall be deemed 
to occur from the exchange, and the new stock or securities ro- 
ceived shall be treated as taking the place of the stock, securities, or 
property exchanged. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Inventories,” 
page 8, line 6, to strike out “202” and insert “203”; in line 10, 
after the word “may,” to strike out “approve or“; in line 11, 
after the word “ prescribe,” to insert “as conforming as nearly 
as may be to the best accounting practice in the trade or busi- 
ness and“; and in line 13, after the word “income,” to strike 
out “of the taxpayer,” so as to read: 


INVENTORIES. 


Sec. 203. That whenever in the opinion of the commissioner the use 
of inventories is necessary in order clearly to determine the income of 
any taxpayer, inventories shall be taken by such taxpayer upon such 
basis as the com oner, with the approval of the . may 
prescribe as conforming as nearly as may be to the best accounting 
oid in the trade or business and as most clearly reflecting the 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have received a 
great many letters and telegrams with reference to this provi- 
sion of the bill. I have not those telegrams and letters here. 
I did not expect that the matter would come up to-day. Se I 
ask that the committee amendment to this section may go over. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I understand the Senator from Washington 
has asked that the amendment shall go over, and in that case 
he wal want all that affects inventories to go over in the same 
way? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because they are all related, and it is a very 
important part of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is a member of the 
committee and knows the other provisions better than I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have also received a number 
of letters and some petitions opposing the provision as it passed 
the House. I have not had time to study the Senate committee 
bill, but I join in the request of the Senator from Washington 
that it all go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not object to that, but I wish to call 
the attention of the Senator from Washington to the fact that 
the only amendment made by the committee in that section 
seems to be rather a formal one. It only provides that the 
“Secretary may prescribe as conforming as nearly as may he 
to the best accounting practice in the trade or business.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know exactly what is 
the effect of the language, and I prefer to have it all go over 
so as to consider the subject together. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Utah will pardon me, 
I would call attention in this connection to subsection (12) 
on page 29, which must be considered in connection with the 
inventory section if we are to understand the extent of the 
7 a the committee has made with respect to the sub- 
ect. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thank the Senator for calling 
that to my attention. 


Yes; I prefer that that should 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina asks that 
that may go over? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, that subdivision (b) on page 29 shall 
go over if section 203 goes over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope that will be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. To make it complete, as the same question 
comes up under the heading of corporations on page 60, sub- 
section (13) ought to go over at the same time. Then we 
will not be bothered by watching for it as the Secretary reads 
the bill. Subsection (13), line 5, has reference to corporations 
just the same as the other has reference to individuals. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope that also will go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will see tf the re- 
quest is understood. The request is that section 203 on page 
S shall go over and also paragraph (12) on page 29 and para- 
graph (13) on page 60. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, and there is one other, so that we may 
have them all, and that is section 204 (a) on page 8—(a), (b), 
und (e), I should say, because those are involved in the ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the parts 
of the bill indicated will be passed over. The Chair hears no 
objection, and it is so ordered. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill on page 10, 
line 9, the next amendment of.the committee being to insert 
at that point the following: 


FISCAL YEAR WITH DIFFERENT RATES, 


Sec. 205. That if a fiscal year of a 3 ends during a calendar 
year for which the rates of tax differ from those for t preeeding 
calendar year, then (1) the rates for such preceding calendar year 
shall apply to an amount of the net income for such fiscal year al 
to the proportion which the part of such fiscal year falling within 
such calendar year bears to the full fiseal yeas; and (2) tbe rates for 
the ealendar year during which such fiscal year ends shall apply to 
the remainder. 

The amendment was ngreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am going to ask to have the provri- 
sions regarding the income tax go over. I do not think that it 
is best to take time to read them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; certainly not. I think we shall make 
no objection to passing them over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the request of the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The request is a broad one, that shall 
take in everything which in any way affects part 2 relating to 
income taxes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have no desire to obstruct 
the very proper suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin, but 
I feel that this is the largest tax bill in the history of civiliza- 
tion, perhaps, and I want to have some of it read. The Secre- 
tary is only reading the committee amendments, I understand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Secretary is reading the bill in con- 
nection with the committee amendments, 

Mr. PENROSE. Is the whole bill being read? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is being read right now. 

Mr. PENROSE. When I mentioned the matter of the pro- 
priety of reading the whole bill to the chairman, I understood 
that what he thought ought to be done was to read only the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator misunderstood me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
whole bill is being read, except the portion passed over. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am glad to know that. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not wish the matter to pass without 
stating that I misunderstood the Senator’s request. I under- 
stood the Senator's request to be that we should now take the 
bill up and have it read without acting at all on amendments. 

Mr. PENROSE, Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are doing, then, exactly what the Sen- 
ator wishes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am glad to know that. I was called to 
the telephone and I did not know just what was being done. 

Mr. President, I ask to have the income-tax schedule read, 
so that it may appear in the Recorp, and then let it go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. PENROSE. It will not take more than a few minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
if he means that all the balance of the income-tax ‘sections of 
the bill shall go over, or if he means that the section which we 
have now reached, which provides for the normal tax, and the 
next section, which provides for the surtax, shall go over. I sup- 
posed when the Senator was speaking to me about it a few 
minutes ago he wished to have the provision imposing a normal 
tax and the provision imposing a surtax go over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, those sections are included 
in my request. 


Mr, PENROSE. The sections had better be read, however. 

Mr: LA FOLLETTE. Then also such other provisions imme- 
diately following as affect and qualify those provisions, 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the remainder of the title. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that would be the whole of it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If it is, it must go over under the 
unanimous-consent agreement that was obtained on yesterday, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that the title containing the 1920 provisions, 
on page 11? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It certainly is. 

Mr. LODGE. I wanted to understand that, because I desire 
those provisions to go over. They are a separate bill, and I 
want to say something about them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair requests the Sena- 
tor from Wiseonsin, or some other Senator, to state, for the 
benefit of the Secretary, what paragraphs it is desired shall go 
over. In the absence of such a statement, the Secretary can not 
make a record. 

Mr. PENROSE. Before that is done, I desire to suggest to 
the chairman of the committee that he adopt this procedure: 
That the bill be read in an orderly way, including the amend- 
ments, and that, when the reading of an amendment has been 
proceeded with and finished, then any Senator can arise and 
object to the present consideration of the amendment; but let 
it be first read. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, that is exactly what we are 
doing now. i 

Mr. PENROSE. No, sir. j 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill is being read just as it is printed, 
and we are considering amendments as they are reached. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FOLLETTE] suggested just now that the income-tax 
schedule should not be read. i 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President rx 

Mr. PENROSE. Iam not criticizing the suggestion at all. | 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that. ‘ 

Mr. PENROSE. And I did not hear any objection from the 
chairman of the committee. Now, I want it distinctly under- 
stood that the procedure shall be that the bill and the amend- 
ments shall be read and that when the reading of any particular 
amendment is finished it will then be the right of a single 
Senator to object to its immediate consideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, my suggestion. that the 
portion which I had asked to have passed over should not be 
read was made for the reason that it includes a number of pages 
and I thought time might be saved by passing over that part of 
the bill, because it will have to be read when it is taken up for 
consideration. I thought, therefore, that the reading at this 
time would be a waste of time. That was my only reason for 
making the suggestion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall not resist the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], that this part 
of the bill, which we now agree shall go over, shall now be read; 
but I think it is an unnecessary consumption of the time of the 
Senate. However, if the Senator insists upon its being read I 
shall not object. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, unless the amendments to 
the bill are read they will not be printed in the Recorp. I say 
candidly that while I am as anxious as is the chairman of the 
committee to expedite the passage of this measure, I think it is 
a pretty important proceeding, and the usual procedure of de- 
liberative bodies ought to be followed even if it Coes take a couple 
of hours longer. I should like to have a distinct understanding 
that whenever an amendment shall be read and the reading is 
finished of any particular amendment it shall then be the right 
of any Senator to object to its consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in view of that statement 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania Lask that whenever an amend- 
ment or section is put over by consent or otherwise the Secre- 
tary shall read it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Clearly such an amendment or section should 
first be read, and then objection made after the reading is 
finished. It does not seem very logical to object to an amend- 
ment before it is read. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, inasmuch as the 
matter objected to at this time is of considerable length, might 
not the suggestion just made by the Senator from Wisconsin 
be adopted; that is, that as to this part of the bill it ought to 
be printed in the Record at this point without reading. That 
will answer the purpose of the Senator from Pennsylvania, it 
seems to me, and it would get it into the Recorp and avoid all 
this unnecessary consumption of time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, while that suggestion 
might perhaps practically serve the purpose, I think this is a 
pretty important occasion. We are passing the largest tax bill 
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in the history of any country of which I know, since very an- 
cient times, in any event, and it seems to me that we ought not 
to incur the criticism that we have had this bill proceed in any 
irregular or hasty or ill-advised way. There is a certain so- 
lemnity and dignity attached to a measure of this importance, 
which we ought to observe; and I, at least, am impressed with 
the fact that these taxes are staggering in their character, and 
in many cases are going to cause actual distress in many parts 
of the country. Their only redeeming feature is the fact that 
they are temporary, and we all hope only for this year. I 
hope that the reading of the bill will be proceeded with in 
the regular way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, beginning on 
page 10, line 19. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the subhead “ Part II—Individuals, normal tax,” in section 210, 
page 11, line 1, after the word “tax,” to strike out “as fol- 
lows,” and to insert “at the following rates,” so as-to read: 


Part I1,—INDIVIDUALS. 
NORMAL TAX. 

Src. 210. That, in lieu of the taxes imposed by subdivision (a) of 
section 1 of the revenue act of 1916 and by section 1 of the revenue 
act of 1917, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 5 55 ench taxable 
year upon the net income of every individual a normal tax, at the 
following rates: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if it will comply with 
the notions of orderly procedure in this business to make the 
request for the passing over at the end of a section instead 
of at the beginning of each paragraph, I will make the request 
in that way. Otherwise I shall make it at the end of each 
paragraph ; but at the end of each section I should think would 
be sufficient. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not desire to incon- 
venience any Senator. I am perfectly content to have objec- 
tion made to the whole section without going into details, but I 
would like to have it read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. At the end of each section? 

Mr. PENROSE. Objection to be made at the end of each 
section. That is all I ask. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 11, after line 2, to strike out, down to and including line 
9, as follows: 


(a) In the case of a citizen or resident of the United States, 12 1— 
cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided 
in section 216: Provided, That upon the first $4,000 of this amount the 
rate shall be 6 per cent; 

(b) In the case of a nonresident alien, 12 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216. 


And in lieu thereof to Insert: 


(a) For the calendar ga r 1918, 12 per cent of the amount of the 
net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216: Provided, 
That in the case of a citizen or resident of the gpa States the rate 
upon the ee DA of such amount shall be 6 per cent 

(b) For each calendar year thereafter, 8 per cent of the 3 of 
the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 2 Pro- 
vided, That in the case of a citizen or resident of the United States the 
rate upon the first $4,000 of such amount shall be 4 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that section 210, which has just 
been read, may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading “ Surtax,” section 211, to strike out from line 3, on 
page 12, to line 14, on page 13, in the following words: 

2 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $5,000 and 
does not exceed 

3 per cent of t e amount by which the net income exceeds $7,500 and 
does not exceed $10,000 ; 

7 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $10,000 and 


does not exceed $15, 
10 per cent of tere 8 by which the ne“ income exceeds $15,000 
exceeds $20,000 


and does not exceed 820,000; 
15 per cent of the amount by which the 
and does not exceed $30,000 ; 
O per cent of the amount by which the exceeds $30,000 
ana does not exceed $40,000 ; 
which the net income exceeds $40,000 
which the exceeds $50,000 
exceeds $60,000 
net income exceeds $70,000 


25 per cent of the amount by 
which the 
net income exceeds $80,000 


Without objection, the amend- 


net income 


net income 


net income 
and does not exceed $60,000 ; 

38 per cent of the amount by 
and does not exceed $70,000 ; 

42 per cent of the amount by 
and does not exceed $80,000 ; 

46 per cent of the amount by 
and does not exceed $90,000 ; 


and does not exceed $50,000; 
net income 
which the 


32 per cent of the amount by 
which the 


‘and does not exceed $92, 


48 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $90,000 
and does not exceed $100,000 ; 
50 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $100,000 
and does not exceed $200,000 ; 
52 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $200,000 
and does not ex 
54 per cent of the ‘amount by which the net income exceeds $300,000 
and does not exceed $500,000 ; 
58 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $500,000 
and does not ex 
60 per cent of the amount 38 which the net income exceeds $1,000,000 
and does not exceed $5. and 
65 per cent of the eet ey. by which the net income exceeds $5,000,000, 


And in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


1 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $5,000 
and does not exceed $6,000 
r cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $6,000 
— oes not exceed $8, 
3 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $8,000 and 
does not exceed $10,000; 
4 per cent of the amóunt | by which exceeds $10,000 
exceeds $12,000 


ang does not ex 00; 
cent of the amount by which 
exceeds $14,000 
exceeds $16,000 


and a Rees not exceed $14,00 
6 per cent of the amount by which 
and does not exceed $16,000 ; 
exceeds $18,000 
exceeds $20,000 
the exceeds $22,000 


cent of the amount by which 
the net income exceeds $24,000 


and does not exceed $18,0 
8 per cent of the amount’ by Which 
the net income exceeds $26,000 
the exceeds $28,000 


aus does not exceed 820,0 
aes cent of the amount’ by which 
and 
the exceeds $30,000 
the exceeds $32,000 


not exceed 822 
10 per cent of the amount by which 
the exceeds $34,000 
the exceeds $36,000 


and does not exceed $24, 
11 per cent of the amount by which 
and does nor! exceed $26,000 ; 
t of the amount by which 
and does not 3 828.000; 
13 per cent of the amount by which 
and does not exceed $30,0 
4 per cent of the amount by which 
and does not ex 32. 
per cent of the amount by which 
not exceed $34, 
6 per cent of the amount by Which 
ang does not exceed $36, 
the exceeds $38,000 
the exceeds $40,000 
not exceed 00 
cent of the amount by which the exceeds $42,000 
not exceed $44, 
per cent of the . by which the net income exceds $44,000 
and does not exceed $46,000 ; 
22 cent of the amount by which exceeds $46,000 
and does not ex 48, 
per cent of the amount by which exceeds $48,000 
and does not exceed $50,000 ; 
24 cent of the amount by which exceeds $50,000 
not exceed $52,000; 
25 per cent of the amount by which exceeds $52,000 
and does not exceed $54,000; 
exceeds $54,000 
exceeds $56,000 
exceeds $58,000 
and does not exceed $60,000 ; 
per cent of the amount by which Income exceeds $60,000 
and does not exceed $62, 
30 per cent of the amount by which income exceeds $62,000 
not exceed $64,000 ; 
cent of the amount’ by which 
not exceed $66,000 ; 
cent of the amount by which 
not exceed $68,000 ; 
cent of the amount’ by which 
not exceed $70,000 ; 
cent of the amount’ by which 
not exceed $72,00 
income exceeds $74,000 
exceeds $76,000 
exceeds $75,000 
income exceeds $80,000 
exceeds $82,000 
exceeds $84,000 
income exceeds $86,000 
exceeds $88,000 
exceeds $90,000 
exceeds $92,000 
exceeds $94,000 
the exceeds $96,000 
per cent of the ‘amount’ by which the income exceeds $98,000 
and does not exceed $100,000 ; 


cent of the amount by which 

cent of the amount by which 
exceeds $64,000 

35 per cent of the AEA by which 
52 per cent of the 2180.000 by which the net income exceeds $100,000 


the net income 
the net income 
the 
the 
the 
the 


net income 
net income 
net income 
net income 


net income 


net income 
net income 
net income 
net income 
net income 
net income 
net income 


net income 


the net income 
the net 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 


income 
net income 
net income 
net income 
net income 
net income 
net 


net 


— 


net income 


net 
net 


9 per cent of the amount by which 
$42, 
8 per cent of the amount’ by which 
net 
net income exceeds $72,000 
net 
87 per cent of the ‘amount by which 
not exceed $78,000 ; 
cent of the amount’ by which 
and does not exceed $80,000 ; 
cent of the amount’ by which 
not exceed $82,000 ; 
40 per cent of the amount by which 
not exceed $84, 
cent of the amount’ by which 
not exceed $86,000 ; 
per cent of the amount’ by which 
and does not exceed 888,000; 
cent of the amount by which 


not exceed $90,000 ; 
cent of the amount’ by which 


net income 


net income 
net 


net income 


net income 


net 


net income 


net income 
cent of the amount’ by which 
not exceed $94,000 ; 
46 per cent of the amount’ by which 
not exceed $96, 

per cent of the amount by which 
not exceed 598,000; 


net income 


net Income 
net income 


and does not exceed $38, 
and does not exceed $56,000 ; 
income exceeds $66,000 
not 9 874. 
net 
not ex: 


18 per cent of the amount by which 
not exceed $40,000 ; 
27 per cent of the amount by which 
ane does not exceed $58,000 ; 
income exceeds $68,000 
income exceeds $70,000 
000 ; 
6 per cent of the ‘amount’ by which 
not exceed $76,000 ; 
56 p cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $150,000 
and not exceed $200,000 ; 
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60 ver cent of the amount by which the net ineome exceeds $200,000 
and does not exceed $3 

63 per cent of the amount by which the net income exeeeds $300,000 
and does not exceed $500,000 ; 

64 per cent of the amosat b, „Which the net income exceeds $300,000 


and does not aon 5 ur 
50 ee cent of amount by which the net income exceeds 


(b) In the case of a bona fide sale of mines, oll or gas oS or any 
interest therein, where the principal value of the has been 
demonstrated by prospecting or exploration r discovery work done 
by the taxpayer, the portion of the tax imposed by this section at- 
tributable to such sale shall not exceed 20 per cent of the selling price 
of such property or interest. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that section 211, the reading of 
which has just been completed, may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Section 211 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 212, page 18, paragraph (b), line 19, after the word “if,” 
to strike out the word “it” and insert “the method employed,” 
so as to make the section read: 

NET INCOME DEFINED. 


Src, 212. (a) That in the case of an individual the term “ net in- 
* means the gross income as in section 213, less the dedue- 
tions allowed by section 214. 

(D) The net income shall be puted upon the basis of the tax- 
payer's 7 575 accounting period “(fiscal year or calendar year, as the 
case ma or in accordance with the method of accounting . — 
employ: eeping the books of such taxpayer; but if no such meth 
of porog an has been so employed, or if the method A see 
clearly refiect the income, the computation shall be made upon such 
basis and in such manner as in the opinion of the ner does 
clearly reflect the income. If the tax orgy ote annual sferente period 
is other than a fiscal year as defined ion or if the taxpayer 
has no annual accounting period or does not es books, the net income 
shall be computed on the basis of the Sy aged 

If a taxpayer changes his accoun anag pened, “from fiscal year to 
calendar year, from calendar year to year, or from one fiscal year 
to another, the net income shall, with the approval of the commis- 
sioner, be computed on the * of such new accounting period, subject 
to the provisions of section 2 


The PRESIDING peie ttl Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin desire this section to go over? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; each of these sections in this part 
of the bill were to be passed over on request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 9, to strike out 
the numerals “233” and insert the numerals “247”; and in 
line 12, after the word “ service,” to strike out “(including in 
the case of the President of the United States, the judges of 
the Supreme and inferior courts of the United States, and all 
other officers and employees, whether elected or appointed, of 
the United States, or of any State, Alaska, Hawaii, or any 
political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, the 
compensation received as such),” so as to read: 


GROSS INCOME DEFINED. 
Sec. 218. That for the purposes. of ty title (except as otherwise 
provided in section 247) the term “ income ”"— 
(a) Includes: gains, profits, and income derived from salaries, wages, 
or compensa 8 > Serio grr omc kind and in whatever 
form or from professions, vocations, des, businesses, —— 
dealings in ther real or personal, growing 


does not 


or or property, * out 
of the ownership or use of or interest in such property; also from 
interest, rent, dividends, securities, or the of any business 


carried on for gain or profit, or Scot or profits and income 
from any souree whatever. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from Wisconsin desire 
that this go over? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator from Wisconsin does not desire 
it to go over, I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment from the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 19, line 25, after the word whatever” and the period, to 
strike out the word “The,” and in lieu thereof to insert “ Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in subdivision (d) of section 201, 
the,” so as to read: 

Except as otherwise provided in subdivision (d) ef section 201, the 
amount of all such items shall be included in the gross. — for the 


taxes aoa in which 8 * a. zis. —.— 
un rmi a 
of acco permitted under sectio. . such 


amounts are to be properly accounted for as of a 
The next amendment was, on page 20, line 10, poi the word 
“insured,” to strike out “to individual beneficiaries or to the 
estate of the insured,” so as to make the paragraph read: 
1 (1) The proceeds of life insurance policies paid upon the death of the 
The next amendment was, on page 20, line 22, after the 
words “ District of Columbia,” to strike out “issued on or prior 


to the date of the passage of this act, or (if authorized by law 


on or prior to the date of the passage of this act) issued within 


six months after the passage of this act and containing a state- 
ment of such authorization and its date, or (if issued after the 
passage of this aet) containing a statement that they are issued 
5 the purpose of funding or refunding any interest-bearing 

debtedness outstanding on the date of the passage of this 
— or for the purpose of carrying out a contract entered into 
on or prior to the date of the passage of this act: Provided, 
That there shall be exeluded from gross income in the case of 
any person owning obligations of States, Territories, political 
subdivisions thereof, or the District of Columbia (the interest 
upon which is included in gross income) the interest upon 
an amount of such obligations the principal of which does not 
exceed in the aggregate $5,000.” On page 21, line 14, after the 
word “its,” to strike out “ possessions.” and insert “ posses- 
sions; or (d) bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation“; in 
line 17, after the date “September 1, 1917,” to insert “ and 
in the ease of bonds issued by, the War Finance Corporation“; 
in line 20, before the word “authorizing,” to strike out the 
word “act” and insert “respective acts we line 23, after 
the word “ taxation,” to insert “to the taxpayer ” ; and, in line 


| 24, after the word “Title,” to strike out the III.“ and insert 


III;“, so as to make the paragraph read: 


(4) Interest upon (a) the obligations of a inte. Territo or an 
poama su n th or the District of Columbia; or w) secu: 

ties issued under the provisions of the Federal farm-loan act of July 
17, 1916; or (e) the <n tions of the United States or its possessions ; 
or’ (d) bonds issued by ar Finance Corporation. In the case of 
tions of the United States issued after Ber September 1, at and 
e case of bonds ed by the War Finance Corporation, the inter- 
est sball be exempt only if and to the extent provided in the respective 
acts authorizin ue —— thereof as amended and supplemented, and 
shall exclu — — income only if and to the extent it is 
wholly — bie : taxation to the taxpayer both under this title and 


The next amendment was, on page 22, in line 16, after the 
words “government of,” to strike out “the Philippine Islands 
or Porto Rico” and insert “any possession of the United 
States,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Territory, or income 

Stites ieee ae Mian M 
The next amendment was, on page 22, line 22, after the word 
person,“ to strike out “or corporation”; on page 23, line 4, 

after the word “person,” to strike out “or „corporation a in 

line 6, after the word “ person,” to strike out “ or corporation * 

and in line 8, after the word “ person,” to strike out or cor- 

poration,” so as to make the — read: 


Whenever any State, 3 t Columb: 
pol 25 ‘olumbia, or an 
916, entered in good faith 


1 Peran sderivod tron th ented nom eats ti 

rom the operation o e 3 

so far as t thereof will impose a loss or burden Su 
ded 


upon such person 

gain 0 * — ded to confer upon ‘such person any t of a 
x as provided for 2 this title =e the part or portion of such income 

to which such person is entitled under such contract. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 10, before the 
word “amount,” to strike out “So much of the” and insert 
“The”; in the same line, after the word “ received,” to insert 
“during the present war”; in line 13, after the word “ for,” 
to insert “active”; in the same line, after the word “ services,” 
to strike out “abroad or at sea”; and in line 14, after the word 
forces,“ to strike out “as does not exceed $3,500,” so as to 
make the paragraph read : 

(8) The amount received dur the. present war by a person in the 
military or naval forces of the e Unfted States as salary or compensation 
im any form from the United States for active services in such forces, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that seetion 213, which has just 
been read, be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment to the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading “Deductions allowed,” in section 214, page 24, 
line 3, after the word “ or,” to strike out “ possession” and in- 
sert “possession of property”; and in line 4, after the word 
“business,” to strike out “of property to which the taxpayer 
has not taken or is not taking title or in which he has no 
equity,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


A Boma” 32 (a) That in computing net income there shall be allowed as 

(1) All the ordinary an mses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year in in ariing os tae Galo including & rea- 
sonable allowance for salaries or other compensation for personal 
serv. rendered, and including rentals or other payments re- 
; quired to be made as a condition to the continued use or possession of 
preperty for purposes of the trade or business. 


. T 
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The next amendment was, on page 24, line 8, after the word 
*“ indebtedness,” to insert: except on indebtedness incurred or 
continued to purchase or carry obligations or securities (other 
than obligations of the United States issued after September 24, 


1017), the interest upon which is wholly exempt from ‘taxation ` 


under this title as income to the taxpayer”; «nd in line 14, 


after the word “interest” to strike out paid,“ so -as to make ` i 


the paragraph read: 

(2) Au interest paid 'or-ncerued within fhe tuxable ‘year on indebted- 
ness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or ‘carry 
obligations or securities (other than obligations of the United States 
fsauod after September 24, 1917), the interest upon which ts wholly 
exempt from taxation under this title as income to the — ox, in 
the case of a nonresident alien individual, the proport of such 
interest which the amount of his gross Mcome from sources within the 
United States bears to the amount of his gross income from all sources 
within and without the United States. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, Une 1, after the word 
“ benefits ” to insert “of a kind ‘tending ito increase ‘the value of 
the property assessed ”;-and in line 6, after the numerals “222” 
to insert “or (e) im ithe case of a nonresident alien indtwidual, 
by the authority of any foreign country (except income, war- 
profits and excess-profits taxes, and ‘taxes -assessed against local 
benefits of a kind tending ‘to ‘increase the value of the property 
assessed), upon property ‘or ‘business, to the extent that the 
income from such ‘property or business is ‘subject to taxation 
under this title“; so as to make the paragraph ‘read; 

(3) Taxes paid or żeerued within the taxabie year imposed (a) by 
the authority of the United States, except income, war-profits ex- 
ecss-profits es; or (b) vy the 8 of any of its | ns, 
except the amount of income, war-profits and excess-profits ‘taxes 
allowed as a credit under section 222; or (c) by the authority of any 
State-or Territory, or any county, school district, municipality, or other 
taxing ‘subdivision of any State or Territory, not including those 
assessed against local benefits of a kind tending to increase the Value -of 
the property assessed; or (d) in the case ofa vitizen or resident of 
the Enited States, by the authority of any foreign ‘country, except the 
amount of income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes allowed us a 
credit under section 222; or (e) in the case of a nonresident alien 
individual, by the authority of any foreign country t income, War- 
profits and excess-profits taxes, and taxes assessed against local bene- 
fits of a kind tending to increase the value of the ‘property nasessed), 
upon property or business, to ‘the «extent that the income from such 
property or business is subject to taxation under this title. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 14, after the word 
“sustained,” to strike out “and charged off,” so as to make the 
cluuse read: 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable year and not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise, if incurred in trade or business. 

The next amendment was, on ‘page 26, line 8, after the word 
“the,” strike out “exhaustion, wear and tear” and insert 
“depreciation; ‘and in line 8, ‘after the word “business,” ‘to 
strike out “but in the case of a nonresident alien individual 
only us to property within the United States,” se as to wake the 
clause rend: 

(8) A reasonable allowance for the depreciation of property used in 
the trade or business. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 18, after the words 
„present war,” to insert “and in the case of vessels constructed 
or acquired on or after such date for ‘the ‘transportation of arti- 
cles or men contributing to the prosecution of the present 
war”; in line 16, after the word “ there,” to strike out “may” 
and insert “shall”; in line 18, after the word “ facilities,” to 
insert “or vessels”; in Iine 19, after the word “ including,“ to 
strike out “amounts otherwise allowed under this title for de- 
preciation, exhaustion, or wear and tear“ and insert “ any 
amount otherwise allowed under this title or previous ‘acts of 
Congress as a deduction in computing net income”; in Tine 25, 
after the word “war,” to strike out “with the Imperial Ger- 
man Government as declared by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent”; on page 27, line 4, nfter ‘the word “the,” to strike out 
“necessary adjustment of the“; in the same line, after the 
word “taxes,” to Insert “imposed by this fitle and by Title 
III“; in line 6, after the word “be,” to strike out “made” 
and insert redetermined”; im line 7, after the word “such,” 
to strike out “readjustment” and insert “redetermination”; 
and in line 11, after “section 252,“ to strike out “In the case 
of a nonresident alien individual this deduction shall ‘be al- 
lowed only as to facilities within the United States. In no 
ease ‘shall the deduction allowed under this paragraph exceed 
25 per cent of the taxpayer’s net income as computed with- 
out the ‘benefit of this paragraph or paragraph (11),” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

(9) In the case of buildings, machinery, equ ent, or other facili- 
ties, 9 erected, installed, 8 Bradet a ae after April 8. 
1917, for the produrtion of articles contributing ‘to the prosecu 
the present war, and in ‘the case of vessels con vor acquired on 
or-after such date for the transportation of articles or men contributing 
to 5 of the present war, there shall be allowed a reasonable 
dedu n for the amortization ot such part of the cost of such facilities 
or ve as has been borne by the taxpayer, but not again including 
any amount otherwise allowed under this title or previous acts of Con- 


gress as a deduction in computing net income. At any time within 
three years after the termination of the present war the commissioner 
may, and at the request of the taxpayer shall, reexamine the return, 


Mr. LA FOLLET PE. Mr. President, I do not wish to request 
the reading of the portions of the House bill which are stricken 
‘out when there ure large blocks of such ‘amendments, but I do 
think they should be printed in the Reconp, for one reading the 
bill in the Recorp will not see the ‘relation of the changes to the 
House provisions unless the House provisions are printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair informs ‘the Senator 
that the Secretary states that the House provisions stricken out 
by the committee will be included in the Recorp under the read- 
ing as it is now ‘proceeding. 

Mr. LA HOLLETTR. Although not read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. LA FoLLhrTE. The Secretary, in reading the rates, 
omitted the reading of the House rates. I wish to be certain 
that they are published in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the 
Secretary that under the custom that is done. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That all of those stricken-out portions 
of the House bill will be published whether read or not? Is that 
‘the rule that is followed? 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. ‘The reporters are instructed 
to do that, without objection. The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 

The reading ‘of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 27, after line 16, to strike out: 


(10) (a) In the ‘case of oll und gns wells a reasonable allowance ‘for 
actual reduction in flow and ‘production to be ascertained not by the 
flush flow, but by the settled production orr flow; (b) in ‘the case 
of mines a reasonable allowance for depletion; (e) in the case of 
mines, oil and yas wells, other natural deposits, and timber, a ‘reasonable 
allowance ‘for ‘epreciation of improvements; such reasovalie allowance 
in all the above cases to be made according to the peculiar conditions in 
each case and under rules and ‘regulations to be prescribed by the com- 
nary ter 4 1 a U = the —— —— AR m es — of ——.— 

e deductions allow y paragrap equitably appor 
between the lessor and lessee. In the case of a D N indi- 
vidual deductions under this paragraph shall be allowed only us to 
property within the United States. 


And insert: 


1 5 In the case of mines, oil and gas wells, ther natural deposits 
and timber, a reasonable allowance for depletion aud for epreciation of 
improvements, according to the ‘peculiar ‘conditions in each wase, based 
“upon cost including cost of development not otherwise deducted: Pro- 
v „That in the case of such properties acquired prior to March 1, 
1913, the fair market value of the Tropen (or the taxpayer's interest 
therein) on that date shall be taken lieu ‘of cost up to ‘that date: 
Provided ‘further, That in the case of mines, oll and gas wells, discov- 
ered by the taxpayer, on or after March 1, 1913, and not acquired us the 
result of purchase of a proven ‘tract or lease, where the fair market value 
of the property is materially disproportionate to the cost, the depletion 
alcowance sh be ‘based ‘upon the fulr market value of the property ‘at 
he date of the discovery, or within 12 months th ; such ‘renson- 
able ‘allowance in all ‘the above cases 40 be made ‘under rules and regia- 
tions to be prescribed ‘by ‘the commissioner with the roval of ‘the 
Secretary. In the case of leases the deductions allow this para- 
graph shall be equitably apportioned between the lessor and lessee. 


The next amendment was, on page 29, line 9, after the word 
“the,” to strike out “vocational rehabilitation“ und insert 
“Vocational Rehabilitation“; and in line 18, after the word * re- 
habilitation,” to strike out the period and insert a ‘semicolon, so 
as to make the clause read: 


(11) Contributions or gifts made within the taxable gons 
tions organized and operated exclusively for religious, c 
tific, or educational purposes, or for the prevention of «cruelty to iclildren 
or animals, no part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private stockholder or individual, or to the special fund for voca- 
tio rehabilitation authorized by section 7 ‘of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation act, to aun ‘amount not in excess of 15 per cent ot the taxpayer's 
net income as computed without the benefit of this 1 uch 
contributions or gifts shall be aliowable as deductions only if verified 
under rules and vegulations prescribed ‘by the commissioner, with tue 
a ah of the Secretary. In the case ofen nonresident alien individual 
deduction shall be allowed only as to contributions or gifts made to 
domestic corporutions or to such vocational rehabilitation fund. 


‘The next amendment was, on page 20, after Tine 18, to insert’: 


(12) If it is shown to the satisfaction of the commilssioner that dur- 
ing ‘the tuxuble year 1919 or 1920 the taxpayer (a) bas for the first 
time ascertained the amount of'n loss sustumed during the ‘preceding 
taxable year and not deducted from the gross income therefor, or (b) 
has sustained a substantial loss (whether or not actually realized by 
sale or other disposition), resulting ‘from any material reduction ‘(not 
due to ‘temporary fluctuation) of the valne of the inventory for the 
3 taxable year, then the amount of such loss shall be deducted 

om the net income for such preceding taxable year, and the taxes im- 
es os title and ‘by ‘Title III for such year ‘shinll be redetermined 
accordingly. 
basis of such redetermination shall be credited or refunded to the tax- 
payer in accordance with the provisions of section 252. 


to corpora- 
ritable, scien- 


Any amount found to be due to the taxpayer ‘upon the 
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The next amendment was, on page 30, line 10, after the nu- 
meral “(9),” to strike out “and (10)“ and insert “(10), and 
(12)”; on line 12, after the word “ with,” to strike out “a trade or 
business carried on“ and insert “income arising from a source“; 
in line 15, after the words “with respect to,” to strike out 
trade or business within and without“ and insert “ sources of 
income within and without,“ so as to make the clause read: 


(b) In the case of a nonresident alien individual the deductions al- 
Towed in paragraphs (1), (4), (7), (8), (9), (10), and (12) of subdi- 
vision (a) shall be allowed only if and to the extent that they are con- 
nected with income arising from a source within the United States; 
and the proper apportionment and allocation of the deductions with 
respect to sources of income within and without the United States shall 
be determined under rules and regulations prescribed by the commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Secretary. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that section 214, just read by the 
Secretary, be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That section will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Finance was, under the heading “ Items 
not deductible,” in section 215, page 31, line 7, after the word 
“taxpayer,” to strike out “or anyone financially interested in 
such trade or business,” and in line 8, after the word “is,” to 
insert “ directly or indirectly,” so as to make the section rend: 


ITEMS NOT DEDUCTIBLE. 


Sec. 215. That in computing net income no deduction shall in any 
case be allowed in respect of— 

a) Personal, living, or family expenses; 

b) Any amount paid out for new buildings or for rmanent im- 
provements or betterments male to increase the value of any property 
or estate; 

(e) Any amount expended in restoring property or in making good 
the exhaustion thereof for which an allowance is or has been made; or 

(a) Premiums paid on any life insurance policy covering the life of 
any officer or employce or of any person financially interested in any 
trade or business carried on by the taxpayer when the taxpayer is 
directly or indirectly a beneficiary under such policy. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that section 215 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Credits al- 
lowed,” in ection 216, on page 31, liné 16, after the words 
“ United States,” to insert “and bonds issued by the War 
Finance Corporation,“ and in line 17, after the word“ Corpora- 
tion,” to strike out “any State, Territory, any political subdi- 
vision thereof, or the District of Columbia,” so as to make the 


paragraph read: 

Sec. 216. That for the purpose of the normal tax only there shall be 
allowed the following credits: 

(a) The amount received as dividends from a corporation which is 
taxable under this title upon its net Income. 

(b) The amount received as interest upon obligations of the United 
States and bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation, which 1s in- 
cluded in ss income under section 213. 

(e) In the case of a single person, a personal exemption of $1,000, or 
in the ease of the head of a family or a married person livin with hus- 
band or wife, a personal exemption of $2,000. A husband and wife 
living together shall recelye but one personal exemption of $2,000 against 
their aggregate net income: and in case they make separate returns, 
the peronas exemption of $2,000 may be taken by either or divided be- 
tween them. 

fa) Two hunderd dollars for each person (other than husband or 
wife) dependent upon and receiving his chief support from the tax- 
payer, if such dependent person is under 18 years of age or is incapable 
of self-support because mentally or*physically defective. 

(e) In the case of a nonresident allen individual who is a citizen or 
subject of a country which imposes an income tax, the credits allowed 
in subdivisions (c) and (d) shall be allowed only if such country 
allows a similar credit to citizens of the United States not residing in 
such country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. 

The Secretary read section 217, on pages 32 and 33, beginning 
with line 13, as follows: 

NONRESIDENT ALIENS—ALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTIONS AND CREDITS. 

Sec. 217, That a nonresident alien individual shall receive the benefit 
of the deductions and credits allowed in this title only by filing or caus- 
ing to be filed with the collector a true and accurate return of his total 
income received from all sources corporate or otherwise in the United 
States, in the mannér prescribed by this title, including therein all the 
information which the commissioner may deem necessary for the cal- 
eulation of such deductions and credits: Provided, That the benefit of 
the credits allowed in subdivisions (e) and (d) of section 216 may, in the 
discretion of the commissioner, and except as otherwise rovided in 
subdivision (e) of that section, be received by filing a claim therefor 
with the withholdin In case of failure to file a return, the col- 

on such income, and all property belonging 
a such nonresident alien individual shall be liable to distraint for the 
ax. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finauce was, on 
page 33, line 6, to strike from the heading the word “ Partners ” 
and insert “Partnerships and personal-service corporations,” 


I ask to have that section passed over, 
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So as to make the heading read: Partnerships and personal- 
service corporations“; and on page 34, after line 23, to insert: 

(e). Personal-service corporations shall not be subject to taxatio: - 
der this title, but the individual stockholders 7 shall be taxed 
in the same manner as the members of partnerships, All the provi- 
sions of this title relating to partnerships and the members thereof 
shall, so far as practicable, apply to rsonal-seryice corporations 
and the stockholders thereof: Provided, at in the case of any such 
corporation any amounts distributed during its taxable year shall be 
taxed to the distributees; and any portion of the net income remain- 
ing undistributed at the close of its taxable year shall for the purposes 
of this subdivision be assigned to the stockholders of such corporation 
at the close of its taxable year in proportion to their respective shares. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over, b 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin if he desires to haye the section with ref- 
erence to personal-service corporations go over? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; Mr. President, I think that should 
go over with the other sections; that is, I think all of part 2 
had better go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, un- 
der the head of “Estates and trusts,” in section 219, page 35, 
line 24, after the word “regular,” to strike out the word 
“intervals” with a period, and insert the words “ intervals, 
and the income collected by a guardian of an infant to be held 
or distributed as the court may direct,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Sec. 219. (a) That the tax imposed by sections 210 and 21 
apply, 2 the farane of estates or of any kind of property held m 5 
neluding— 

(1) Income received by estates of deceased per: 
of administration or setilement of the Sata to. e Rn 
(2) Income accumulated in trust for the benefit of unborn or unas- 
certained persons or persons with contingent interests; 

(3) 3 held for future distribution under the terms of the will 
or trust; ang 4 

(9 Income which is to be distributed to the beneficiaries periodi- 
cally, whether or not at regular intervals, and the income collected by 
a sundin of an infant to be held or distributed as the court may 

rect. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 4, after the word 
“ section,” to strike out “212” and insert: “212, except that 
there shall also be allowed as a deduction any part of the gross 
income which, pursuant to the terms of the will or deed creating 
the trust, is during the taxable year paid out or permanently 
set aside for exclusively religious, charitable, scientific, or 
educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(b) The fiduciary shall be responsible for making the return of income 
for the estate or trust for which he acts The net income of the estate 
or trust shall be computed in the same manner and on the same basis 
3 in section 212, except that there shall also be allowed as a 
deduction any part of the s income which, pursuant to the terms of 
the will or deed creating the trust, is 8 e taxable year paid out 
or permanently set aside for exclusively religious, charitable, scientific, 
or educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children or 
animals; and in cases under paragraph (4) of subdivision (a) of this 
section the fiduciary shall include in the return a statement of cach 
3 distributive share of such net income, whether or not dis- 
vuia fore the close of the taxable year for which the return is 
made. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 

1 zne, Secretary read to the end of section 219, on page 37, 

ne 13. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
the heading, on page 37, line 14, to strike out the words “ Undis- 
tributed profits subject to surtax,” and insert “ Profits of cor- 
porations taxable to stockholders.” 

The next amendment was, in section 220, page 37, line 16, 
after the word“ That,” to strike out“ for the purpose of the sur- 
tax, the net income of any individual includes the share to which 
he would be entitled of the gains and profits, if divided or dis- 
tributed, whether divided or distributed or not, of all corpora- 
tions,” and insert “if any corporation”; in line 20, before the 
word “formed,” to insert “is”; in line 21, after the word “ or,“ 
to strike out “fraudulently”; in life 22, after the words 
“imposition of,” to strike out “such tax“ and insert “the sur- 
tax upon its stockholders or members”; in line 23, after the 
word “ permitting,” to strike out “such” and insert “its”; in 
line 24, after the words “ divided or,” to strike out the word 
„distributed“ and the semicolon and insert “ distributed, such 
corporation shall not be subject to the tax imposed by section 
230 or by Title ITT, but the stockholders or members thereof 
shall be subject to taxation under this title in the same manner 
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as provided in subdivision (e) of seetion 218 in the case of 
stockholders of a personal service corporation“; and, on page 
38. line 5, after the word “corporation,” to strike out “and 
the,” so as to make the paragraph read; 

Sec. 220. That if any corporation, however created or organized, is 
formed or availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of the 
surtax upon its stoekbolders or members Cavour the medium or nk 
mitting ifs gains and. profits to accumulate instead of being divided or 
distributed, such corporation shall not be subject to the tax imposed by 
section 226 or by Title FIT, but the stockholders or members thereof 
shall be subject to taxation under this title In the same manner as pro- 
vided in subdivision. (¢) of section 218 in the case of stockholders of 
a personal service corporation. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 6, before the word 
“ fact,” to insert The” ; in the same line, after the word“ any,” 
to strike out “such”; in line 9, before the word “purpose,” to 
strike out “fraudulent”; in the same line, after the word 
“escape,” to strike out “such tax” and insert “the surtax”; 
in line 13, before the word “ certifies,” to strike out Secretary” 
amd insert “commissioner,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


The fact that any corporation is a mere holdin, compas , or that the 
gains and profits are permitted to accumulate p Bisons the reasonable 
needs of a purpose to 


the business, shall be — facie evidence of 
escape the surtax; but the fact that the gains and profi 
case rmitted to accumulate and become surplus shall not be con- 
strucd as evidence of a purpose to escape the tax in such case unless 
the commissioner certifies that in his opinion such accumulation is un- 
reasonable for the purposes of the business. When uested by the 
commissioner or any collector, every corporation shall ferward to him 
a correct statement of such s and profits and the names and ad- 
dresses of the individuals or shareholders who would. be entitled to the 
— if 8 or distributed, and of the amounts that would be pay- 
e to each. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. T ask that section 220 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Payment of 
tax at source,” in section 221, page 39, line 11, after the words 
“equal to,“ to strike out 12“ and insert “8,” and in the same 
line, after the word “ thereof,” to insert a colon and the words 
* Provided, That the commissioner may authorize such tax to 
be deducted and withheld from the interest upon any securities 
the owners of which are not known to the withholding agent,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Sec. 221. (a) That all individuals, corporations, and partnerships, 
in whatever capacity acting, including lessees or mortgagors of real or 
personal property, fiduciaries, employers, and all officers and employees 
of the United States, having the control, receipt, custody, di or 
payment of interest, rent, salaries, wages, premiums, annuities, com- 
pensations, remunerations, emoluments, or other fixed or determinable 
annual or riodica’ gains, profits, and income of any nonresident 
alien Individual (other than income recelved as dividends from a cor- 
poration which is taxable under this title upon its net income) shall 
(except in the cases provided for in subdivision (b) and except as 
otherwise provided tn regulations 8 by the commissioner under 
section 217) deduct and withhold from such annual or periodical gains, 
pronta and income a tax equal to 8 per cent thereof: Provided, 

c commissioner may authorize such tax to be deducted and withheld 
from the interest upon any securities 
known to the withholding agent. 


The next amendment was, on page 40, line 3, after the words 
„United States,” to insert “or to a partnership: Provided, 
That the commissioner may authorize such tax to be deducted 
and withheld in the case of interest upon any such bonds, mort- 
gages, deeds of trust, or other obligations, the owners of which 
are not known to the withholding agent,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: . 


(b) In any case where, bonds, mortgages, or deeds of trust, or other 
similar obligations of a corporation contain a contract or provision by 
which the obligor agrees to pay any portion of the tax imposed by this 
title upon the obligee, or to reimburse the onge for any — 
the tax, or to pay the interest without deduction for any 
the obligor may be required or permitted to pay thereon or to retain 
therefrom under any law of the United States, the obligor shall deduct 
and withhold a tax equal to 2 per cent of the interest upon such bonds, 
mortgages, deeds of trust, or other obligations, whether such interest is 
payable annually or at shorter or longer periods and whether payable 
to a nonresident alien individual or to an individual citizen or resident 
of the United States r te a partnership: Provided, That the commis- 
sioner may authorize such tax to be deducted and withheld in the case 
of interest upon any such bonds, mortgages, deeds of trust, or other 
obligations, the owners of which are not known to the withholding 
agent. Such deduction and withholding shall not be required in the 
case of a citizen or resident entitled to receive such interest if he files 
with the withholding agent, on or before February 1, a signed notice 
in writing claiming the benefit of the credits rovided in subdivisions 
(ec) and fa) of se ton 216; nor in the case of a nonresident alien in- 
dividual if so provided for in regulations prescribed by the co 
sioner under section 217. 


The next amendment was, on page 41, line 9, after the word 
* imposed,” to insert“ upon,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(e) If any tax required under this section to be deducted and with- 
held is paid by the recipient of the income, it shall not be re-coilected 
from the withholding agent; nor in eases. in which the tax is so 
shall any penalty be imposed upon or collected from the recipient of the 
income or the withholding agent for failure to return or pay the same, 
unless such failure was fraudulent and for the purpose of evading pay- 
ment. 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. I ask to have section 221 passed over, 


the owners of which are not 


ion of 


The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to call attention 
to a misprint. On page 40, line 3, the word “ of,” after the word 
“ citizen,” should be “or.” We might as well change that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the correc- 
tion will be made. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 41, after line 12, to strike out: 


CREDIT FOR FOREIGN TAXES. 

Sec. 222. (a) That in the case of a citizen of the United Stat the 
tax computed under this title shall be credited with the amount of any 
income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes paid during the taxable 
2 to any foreign country, Porto Rico, or the Phillppine Islands, upon 

come derived from sources therein, including in the case of a mem 
ora a e or a . of sn ae ae 225 6 
8 of suc 23 so uring the taxable year rine 
or by the estate or trust. 7 x sA Sro 

fe In the case of an alien resident of the United States who is a 
citizen or subject of a country which im income, war-profits, or 
excess-profits taxes, a like credit shall be allowed if such country allows 
a similar credit to citizens of the United States residing such 


country. 

(e) The credits allowed in subdivisions (a) and (b) shall be allowed 
only if the taxpayer furnishes evidence satisfactory to the commissioner 
showing the amount of income received from sources within such foreign 
country, Porto Rico, or the r. e Islands, as the case may be, and 

T 


all other information necessary the computation of such credits. 


And to insert: 


CREDIT TOR TAXES. 

Sec. 222. the P: 

3 (ay That tax computed under Part II of this title shall 

(1) In the case of a citizen of the United States, the amount of any 
income, war-profits and rofits taxes paid d the taxable year 
to any foreign country, upon income derived from. sources therein, or 
to 55 of the United States; 

(2) the case of a resident of the United States, the amount of an 
sa 2 1 during the taxable year to any possession of the United 

3) In the case of an alien resident of the United States who is a 
citizen or subject of a fore country, the amount of any such 
paid during the taxable year to such country, D income derived from 
sources therein. if such 9 in Eroe meg taxes, allows a similar 
credit to citizens of the Uni States resi in such country; anu 

(4) In the case of any such individual who is a member of a partners 
— or a beneficiary of an estate or trust, his proportionate share of 
such taxes paid during the taxable year by the partnership or by the 
estate or trust to a foreign country or to any possession of the United 
States, as the case may 

(b) These credits shall be allowed only if the taxpayer furnishes evi- 
dence satisfactory to the commissioner showing the amount of income 
derived from sources within such foreign country or such on of 
the United States, and all other information necessary for the computa- 
tion of such credits. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over, 

The next amendment was, under the hend of “Individual 
returns,” in section 223, page 43, line 12, after the word 
“every,” to strike out “person” and insert “individual”; in 
line 13, before the word “income,” to strike out “net” and 
insert “ gross"; and in line 19, after the word “aggregate,” to 
strike out “net” and insert “gross,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Sec. 223. That every individual having a gross income for the taxa)l 
8 of $1,000 or over if single or if married and not li in with Mis- 

nd or wife, or of $2,000 or over if married and living with husband 
or wife, shall make under oath a return stating specifically the items 
of his gross income and the deductions and credits allowed by this title. 
If a husband and wife pe bags eee have an aggregate income 
of $2,000 or over, each shall make such a return, unless the coms of 
each is included in a single joint return. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to the end of section 223, on page 43, line 25. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin desire to have section 223 passed over? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That action will be taken. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
section 224, page 44, as follows: 


PARTNERSHIP RETURNS. 

Sec. 224. That every asireman shall make a return for each tax- 
able year, stating specifically the items of its gross income and the 
deductions alowed by this title, and shall include in the return the 
names and addresses of the individuals who would be entitled to share 
in the net Income if distributed and the amount of the distributive 
share of each individual. The return shall be sworn to by any one of 
the partners. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin desire to have section 224 passed over? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir; if you pleasc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
under the head of “ Fiduciary returns,” in section 225, page 44, 
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line 15, before the word “income,” to strike out “net” and 
insert “ gross”; in line 19, before the word “income,” to strike 
out “net” and insert “ gross”; and in line 25, after the words 
“ filed in the,” to insert “ office of the collector of the,” so as to 
make the section read: 


FIDUCIARY RETURNS. 

Sec. 225. That every fiduciary (except receivers appointed by au- 
thority of law in on of part only of the property of an indi- 
vidual) shall make under oath a return for the individual, estate, or 
trust for which he acts (1) if the gross income of such individual is 
$1,000 or over if single or if married and not living with husband or 
wife, or $2,000 or over if married and living with husband or wife, or 
(2) if the gross income of such estate or trust is $1,000 or over or 
if any beneficiary of such estate or trust is a nonresident alien, statin 
speciiicall the items of the gross income and the deductions an 
credits allowed by this title. Under such regulations as the commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Secretary 3 Ter a return made 
by one of two or more joint fiduciaries and in the office of the col- 
lector of the district where such fiduciary resides shall be a sufficient 
compliance with the above requirement. fiduciary shall make oath 
that he has sufficient knowledge of the affairs of such Individual, estate, 
or trust to enable him to make the return, and that the same is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, true and correct. 

Piduclaries mired to make returns under this net shall be subject 
to all the provisions of this act which apply to individuals. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to bave that section passed over, 
if you please. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed over. 
The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
section 226, on pages 45 and 46, as follows: 
RETURNS WHEN ACCOUNTING PERIOD CHANGED. 


Sec. 226. That if a taxpayer, with the approval of the commissioner, 
changes the basis of computing net Income from fiscal year to calendar 
year a separate return shall be made for the period between the close 
of the last fiscal year for which return was made and the following 
December 31. If the change is from calendar year to fiscal year, a 
separate return shall be made for the period between the close of the 
last calendar year for which return was made and the date designated 
as the close of the fiscal year. If the change is from one fiscal year to 
another fiscal year, a separate return shall be made for the period be- 
tween the close ct the former fiscal year and the date designated as 
the close of the new fiscal year. If a taxpayer making his first return 
for income tax keeps his accounts on the basis of a fiscal year, he shall 
make a separate 1eturn for the period between the beginning of the cal- 
endar year in wnich such fiscal year ends and the end of such fiscal year. 

In all of the above cases the net income shall be computed on the 
basis of such period for which separate return is made, and the tax 
shall be paid thereon at the rate for the calendar year in which such 
period is included; and the credits provided in subdivisions (c) and 
(a) of section 216 shall be reduced, respectively, to amounts which bear 
the same ratio to the full credits provided in such subdivisions as the 
number of months in such period bears to 12 months. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the head of “Time and place for filing returns,” in section 
227, page 46, line 19, after the word “ therefor,” to strike out: 
“Except in the case of taxpayers who are abroad, no such ex- 
tension shall be for more than two months“; so as to make the 
paragraph read: 


TIME AND PLACE FOR FILING RETURNS, 

Sec. 227. (a) That returns shall be made on or before the 15th day 
of the third month following the close of the fiscal year, or, if the 
return is made on the basis of the calendar yar then the return shall 
be made on or before the 15th day of March, The commissioner ma 
grant a reasonable extension of time for filing returns whenever in his 
judgment good cause exists and shall keep a record of every such 
extension and the reason therefor. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to the end of section 227, on page 47, line 3. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
section 228, on page 47, as follows: 

UNDERSTATEMENT IN RETURNS, 

See, 228. That if the collector or 8 collector has reason to 
believe that the amount of any income returned is understated, he 
shall give due notice to the taxpayer making the return to show cause 
why the amount of the return should not be increased, and upon proof 
of the amount. understated, may increase the same accordingly. Such 
taxpayer may furnish sworn testimony to prove any relevant facts and 
if dissatisfied with the decision of the collector may appeal to the 
commissioner for his decision, under such rules of procedure as may 
be prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of the secretary, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

‘The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading of “Part III.—Corporations,“ subhead “Tax on 
Corporations,” in section 230, line 17, before the word “ that,” 
to insert“ (a).“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 47, line 21, after the word 
“corporation,” to insert “ other than a life insurance company,” 
and in line 22, after the word “ tax,” to strike out “ as follows” 
and insert “at the following rates,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Src. 230. (a) That, in lieu of the taxes imposed by section 10 h 
revenue act of 1916, as amended by the 8 act of 1917, 20 oy 
section 4 of the revenue act of 1917, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid for each taxable year upon the net income of ever: corpora- 
tion other than a life insurance company a tax at the follow ng rates: 

The next amendment was, on page 47, beginning on line 23, to 
strike out: 

(a) In the case of a domestic corporation 18 per cent of 
of the net income in excess of 83 credits provided in section Sane 


Provided, That the rate shall be 12 per cent upon so mach 
amount as does not exceed the sum on (1) the 885 of dividends 


paid during the taxable year, plus (2) the amount id during the 
axable Sari out of earnings or pronis discharge of bonds and other 
interest-bearing obligations outs nning of the 


rape | peer to the be 
taxable year, plus (3) the amount paid during the taxable year in the 
poroase = obligations of the United States issued after September 1, 
; and 

(b) In the case of a foreign corporation 18 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 236: 
Provided, That the rate shall be 12 per cent upon so much of this 
amount as does not exceed the sum of (1) the amount of dividends 
paid during the taxable pas to citizens or residents of the United States 
or to domestic corporations or partnerships, plus (2) the same ropor- 
tion of the amount paid during the taxable year out of earn ngs or 
profits in ararnar of bonds or other interest-bearing obligations out- 
standing at the beginning of the taxable year which the amount of 
gross income of the corporation from sources within the United States 
bears to the amount of its gross income from all sources within and 
without the United States, — — (3) the amount paid during the taxable 
—. in the purchase of obligations of the United States issued after 
september 1, 1918. 


And insert: 


(1) For the calendar year 1918, 12 per cent of the amount of the 
net income in excess of the credits provided in section 280; and 

(2) For each calendar year thereafter, 8 per cent of such amount. 

(bd) For the purposes of the act approved March 21, 1918, entitled 
“An act to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the gum compensation of their owners, 
and for other purposes,” five-sixths of the tax imposed by ragraph 
(1) of subdivision (a) and three-fourths of the tax imposed by para- 
graph (2) of subdivision (a) shall be treated as levied by an act in 
amendment of Title I of the revenue act of 1917. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the objection of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, section 230 will be passed over. 

The reading of the Dill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance Was, under 
the head of “ Conditional and other exemptions,” on page 50, line 
7, after the word “ purposes,” to insert “or for the prevention 
of 5 to children or animals,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


(6) Corporations organized and operated exclusively for religious 
charitable, scientific, or educational purposes, or for the revention 0 
cruelty to children or animals, no part of the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 2 80 
strike out: ; 


(11) Farmers’, fruit growers’, or like associations, organized snd 
oprana, as sales agents for the purpose of marketing the products 
of members and turning back to them the proceeds of sales, Jess the 
necessary selling expenses, on the basis of the quantity of produce 
furnished by them. 


And to insert: 


11) Farmers’, fruit growers’ or like associations, or cooperative 

etles, cnans and operated as sales agents for the purpose of 
marketing e products of members and turning back to them the 
proceeds of sales, less the necessar: 
the 1 of produce furnished by them, or as purchasing agents 
for the purpose of supplying merchandise to members at cost, includ- 
ing the necessary expense: Provided, That associations or societies 
of the kind herein described but which also sell for or to nonmembers 
shall be liable to taxation under this title, but shall be allowed in 
addition to the deductions allowed 5 (1) to (10), inelu- 
sive, of subdivision (a) of section 234, amounts id during the 
taxable ree to members on the basis of the agree of products 
furnished by them representing the profits thereon, a (b) amounts 
repaid during the taxable year to members as discounts or rebates 
upon amounts paid by them for merchandise; but in no case shall the 
additional deductions authorized in this paragraph exceed the pro- 
portion of the total profits of the association or society which the 
amount of sales for or to members bears to the total amount of pur- 
chases or sales. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 16, to 
strike out: 


(14) Joint-stock land banks as to income derived from bonds or 
debentures of other joint-stock land banks or any Federal land bank 
belonging to such joint-stock land bank. 


And to insert: 
(14) Personal service corporations. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


selling expense, on the basis of 


1918. e 


. Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire simply to call attention 
to puge 50, line 16, where there is a typographical error in the 
spelling of the word “ social.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has instructed the 
Secretary to correct that error. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very welk- 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Net income 
defined,” in section 232, page 52, line 22, after the word “ cor- 
poration,” to insert “subject to the tax imposed by section 
230,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 232. That in the case of a corporation subject to the tax imposed 
by section 230 the term “net income“ means the gross income as 
defined in section 233 less the deductions allowed by section 234, and 
the net income shall be computed on the same basis as is provided in 
subdivision (b) of section 212 or in section 226. = 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Gross income 
detined.“ in section 233, page 53, line 4, after the word“ corpora- 
tion,” to insert “subject to the tax imposed by section 230,” 
and in line 6, after the numerals “ 213,” to strike out “except 
that.” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Suc. 233. (a) That in the case of a corporation subject to the tax 
imposed by section 230 the term “ gross income” means the gross 
income as defined in section 213. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

(1) In the case of life insurance companies there shall not be in- 
cluded in gross income such portion of any actual premium received 
from any individual policyholder within thc taxable year as is paid 
back or credited to or treated as an abatement of premium of such 
p licyholder within the taxable year. 

(2) Mutual marine insurance companies shall include in gross in- 
come the gross premiums collected and received by them less amounts 
paid for reinsurance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Section 233 will be passed over, 
under the objection of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The réading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the head of “Deductions allowed,” in section 234, page 53, 
line 28, after the word “computing,” to insert “the,” and in 
the same line, after the word “income,” to insert “of a cor- 
poration subject to the tax imposed by section 230,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Sec. 234. (a) That in computing the net income of a corporation 
reas tS 8 the tax imposed by section 230 there shall be allowed as de- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be agreed 
to, without objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that whole section 
passe over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over upon the objection of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I speak early, because the Presiding 
Officer was submitting the amendments for adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator means the entire 
section? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I mean the entire section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well; the Secretary will 
continue to read, then. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to the fact that a verbal amend- 
ment on page 53 was agreed to, in lines 23 and 24. There are 
two small amendments there which were agreed to. Does the 
Senator desire to reserve them? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think they had better be reserved 
with the balance of the section. Then it will be understood 
that the whole section is reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had no way of 
knowing that the Senator intended to object. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
by which the amendments were agreed to will be reconsidered. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 3, after the word 
“ benefits,” to insert “of a kind tending to increase the value 
of the property assessed“; in line 8, after the words “section 
238,” to insert: ; or (e) in the case of a foreign corporation, 
by the authority of any foreign country (except income, war- 
profits and excess-profits taxes, and taxes assessed against 
local benefits of a kind tending to increase the value of the 
property assessed), upon the property or business, to the extent 
that the income from such property or business is subject to 
taxation under this title,” so as to read: 
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(3) Taxes paid or accrued within the taxable year imposed (a) by 
the authority of the United States, except income, war-profits and 
excess-profits taxes; or (b) by the authority of any of its possessions, 
except the amount of income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes 
allowed as a credit under section 238; or (c) by the authority of any 
State or Territory, or any county, school district, shan’ Se “err or 
other taxing subdivision of any State or Territory, not including those 
assessed against local benefits of a kind tending to increase the value 
of the cee ee assessed; or (d) in the case of a domestic corporation, 
by the authority of any foreign country, except the amount of income, 
war-profits and excess-profits taxes allowed as a credit under section 
238; or (e) in the case of a foreign corporation, by the authority of 
any fo 4 country (except income, war-profits and excess-profits 
taxes, and taxes assessed against local benefits of a kind tending to 
increase. the value of the prope! ), upen the property or 
business, to the extent that the income from such property or busi- 
ness is subject to taxation under this title: Provided, That in the 
case of obligors specified in subdivision (b) of section 221 no deduc- 
tion for the payment of the tax imposed by this title or any other tax 
nee pursuant to the contract or provision referred to in that sub- 

vision shall be allowed. 


The next amendment was, on page 55, Hine 19, after the word 
sustained,“ to strike out “and charged off,” so as to read: 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable year and not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 1, to strike out 
“exhaustion, wear and tear” and insert depreciation ” before 
the words “of property“; and in line 2, after the word “ busi- 
ness,” to strike out “but in the case of a foreign corporation 
only as to property within the United States,” so as to rend: 

(7) A reasonable allowance for the depreciation of property used 
in the trade or business. 7 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line S, after the word 
“war,” to insert “and in the case of vessels constructed or 
acquired on or after such date for the transportation of articles 
or men contributing to the prosecution of the present war”; 
in line 11 to strike out “may” and insert “shall; in line.13, 
after facilities,“ to insert “or vessels"; in iine 14, after “ in- 
cluding,” to strike out “ amounts otherwise allowed under this 
title for depreciation, exhaustion, or wear and tear“ and insert 
“any amount otherwise allowed under this title or previous 
acts of Congress as a deduction in computing net income”; in 
line 19, after “ war,” to strike out “ with the Imperial German 
Government as declared by proclamation of the President“; in 
line 24, before “ taxes,” to strike out “ necessary adjustment of 
the” ; to insert, after “ taxes,” the words “imposed by this title 
and by Title III“; in line 1, page 57, to strike out the first word 
“made” and insert “ redetermined ”; in line 2 to strike out “ re- 
adjustment ” and insert“ redetermination”; and in line 6, after 
the words “ section 252,” to strike out “In the case of a non- 
resident alien individual this deduction shall be allowed only as 
to facilities within the United States. In no case shall the de- 
duction allowed under this paragraph exceed 25 per cent of the 
taxpayer's net income as computed without the benefit of this 
paragraph,” so as to read: 

(8) In the case of buildings, machinery, equipment, or other facilities, 
constructed, erected, installed, or acquired, on or after April 6, 1917, for 
the production of articles contributing to the prosecution of the present 
war, and in the case of vessels constructed or acquired on-or after such 
Gate for the transportation of articles or men contributing to the 
prosecution of the present war, there shall be allowed a reasonable de- 
duction for the amortization of such part of the cost of such facilities 
or vessels as has been borne by the taxpayer, but not again including 
any amount otherwise aliowed under this title or previous acts of Con- 
gress as a deduction in computing net income. At any time within 
three years after the termination of the present war the commissioner 
may, and at the request of the taxpayer shall, reexamine the return, 
and if he then finds as a result of an appraisal or from other evidence 
that the deduction originally allowed was incorrect, the taxes imposed 
by this title and by Title III for the year or years affected shall be rede- 
termined ; and the amount of tax due upon such redetermination, if any, 
shall be paid upon notice and demand by the collector, or the amount 
of tax overpaid, if any, shall be credited or refunded to the taxpayer 
in accordance with the provisions of section 252. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 11, to strike 
out: N 

(9) (a] In the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for 
actual reduction in flow and production to be ascertained not by the 
flush flow but by the settled production or — — flow; (b) in the case 
0 es a reasonable allowance for depletion; (e) in the case of 
mines, oil, and gas wells, other natural deposits and timber, a reason- 
able allowance for depreciation of improvements; such reasonable allow- 
ance in all the above cases to be made according to the peculiar condi- 
tions in each case and under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary. In the case of 
leases the deductions allowed by this paragraph shall be equitably 
apportioned between the lessor and lessee. In the case of a foreign 
corporation the deductions under this paragraph shall be allowed only 
as property within the United States. : ` 


And to insert: 


(9) In tbe case of mines, oil and gas welis, otber natural deposits, 
and timber, a reasonable allowance for depletion and for depreciation 
of improvements, according to the pecnliar conditions in each case, 
ba: upon cost, including cost of development not otherwise deducted: 
Provided, That in the case of such properties acquired pricr to Marcli 
1, 1913, the fair market value of the property (or the taxpayer's inter- 
est therein) on that date shall be taken in licu of cost up to that 
date: Provided further, That in the case of mines, of! and gas wells 
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the taxpayer on or after March 1, 1913, and 


discovered by 
as the result of purchase of a proven tract or lease, 
market value of the s materially 

cost, the depletion allowance s be based upon 

of the property at the date of the discovery, or within 12 months 
thereafter; such reasonable allowance in all the above cases to be 
made under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary. In the case of leases the deduc- 
tions allowed by this paragraph shall be equitably apportioned between 
the lessor and lessee, 1 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 6, before the word 
“contracts,” to strike out “and annuity,” so as to read: 

(10) In the case of insurance companies, in addition to the above: 
fa) e net addition required by law to be made within the taxable 
year to reserve funds (including in the case of assessment insurance 
companies the actual deposit of sums with State or Territorial officers, 
pursuant to Jaw, as additions to guarantee or reserve funds); and (b) 
the sums other than dividends paid within the taxable year on po 
contracts. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, to strike out lines 7 
to 14, inclusive, in the following words: 

(11) In the case of corporations issuing policies covering life, health, 
and accident insurance combined in one policy issued on weekly 
premium payment plan continuing for life and not subject to cancella- 
tion, in addition to the above, such portion of the net addition (not 
required by law) made within the taxable year to reserve funds as the 
commissioner finds to be required for the protection of the holders of 
such policies only, 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 15, to strike out 
“(12)” and insert “(11).” 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 21, to strike out 
“(13)” and insert “(12).” 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 1, to insert 
“(unless already allowed under such paragraphs),” so as to 
read: 

(12) In the case of mutual insurance ve (other than 
mutual life or mutual e insurance com ies) requiring their 
members to make premium de ts to provide for losses and expenses, 
there shall be allowed, in addition to the deductions allowed in para- 
graphs (1) to (10), inclusive, (unless already allowed under such 
paragraphs), the amount of premium deposits returned to their 
policyholders and the amount of premium deposits retained for the 
payment of losses, expenses, and reinsurance reserves. 


The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 4, to insert: 


not acquired 
wi the fair 


mat 


fluctuation) of the value of the 


and the taxes im 
shall be redet 


section 252. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 23, to strike out 
“a trade or business carried on” and insert “income arising 
from a source,” and on page 61, line 1, to strike out trade or 
business within and without“ and insert “s. urces of income 
within and without,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(b) In the case of a foreign corporation the deductions allowed in 
subdivision (a), except those allowed in pans hs (2) and (3) 
shall be allowed only if and to the extent that ey, are connec 
with Income g m a source within the United States; and the 
proper apportionment and allocation of the deductions wi 
o sources of income within and without the United States s be 
determined under rules and regulations prescribed by the commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Secretary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that section 234, just read, be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 10, after “ That,” 
to insert “except in the case of life insurance companies,” so 
as to read: s 

-CREDITS ALLOWED. 

Sec, 236. That except in the case of life insurance companies there 

be allowed the following credits : 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I request that section 236 be passed 
over when its reading is completed. 

The next amendment was, in section 236, on page 61, line 13, 
to insert“ and bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation“; 
and in line 14 to strike out “any State, Territory, any political 
subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

(a) The amount received as interest upon obligations of the United 
States and bends issued by the War Finance Corporation which is 
included in gross income er section 233. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 17, to strike out 
“ war-profits or excess-profits taxes’; in line 18, to strike out 
“by act of Congress” and insert “by Title III“; in line 21, to 
strike out “the portion of the excess-profits tax specified in 
clause (1) of section 335 shall be credited against that portion 


of the net income specified in clause (1) of section 239, and the 
portion of the war-profits or excess-profits tax specified in 
clause (2) of section 335 shall be credited against that portion 
of the net income specified in clause (2) of section 289; and,” 
and to insert: “or beginning in 1918 and ending in 1919, the 
portion of the tax specified in clause (1) of subdivision (a) or 
(b) of section 335 shall be credited against that portion of the 
net income for such fiseal year specified in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 205, and the portion of the tax specified in clause (2) of 
subdivision (a) or (b) of section 335 shall be credited against 
that portion of the net income for such fiscal year specified in 
clause (2) of section 205; and,” so as to rend: 


rpo: 
in 1917 and ending in 1918, or be- 
9, the portion of the tax specified in 


clause (1) o 
clause (2) of subdivision (a) or (b) 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that section 236 be passed over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over on the 
objection of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 17, to strike out 
“18,” before “ per cent,” and insert “8,” so as to read: 


PAYMENT OF TAX AT SOURCE. 


Sec. 237. That in the case of fore corporations not engaged In 
trade or business within the United States and not having any office 
or place of business therein, there shall be deducted and withheld at the 
source in the same manner and upon the same items of income as is pro- 
vided in section 221 a tax to 8 per cent thereof, and such tax 
shall be returned and paid in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions as provided in that section: Provided, That in the case of 

terest descri in subdtvision 12 of that section the deduction and 
withholding shall be at the rate o: per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That will be passed over. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Lask to have section 237 passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 23, in the subhead 
“ Credit for foreign taxes,” to strike out the word “ foreign.” 

The amendment was agreed to. í 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 25, to strike ouf 
“income, war profits, and excess profits”; on page 63, line 1, 
to strike out“ by act of Congress“ and insert“ by this title and 
by Title III“; in line 4, to strike out “ Porto Rico or the Philip- 
pine Islands”; and in line 6, at the end of the paragraph, to 
inseri “or to any possession of the United States,” so as to 
read: 


CREDIT FOR TAXES. 


NEC. 238 (a). That in the case of a domestic corporation the total 
taxes imposed for the taxable year by this title and by Title III shall 
be credited with the amount of any income, war profits, and excess 
protits taxes paid d the taxable year to any foreign country upon 
4 — derived from sources therein or to any possession of the United 

The next amendment was, in section 238, on page 63, line 9, 
to strike out “received” and insert “derived”; in line 10 to 
strike out “ country, Porto Rico, or the Philippine Islands,” and 
insert “country or such possession of the United States”; and 
after line 18 to insert: 


(d) In the case of a co tion which makes return for a fiscal year 
nn in 1917 and — 18 1918, any tax d for such fiscal year, 
under Title I of the revenue act of 1916 or Title I of the revenue a 


of 1917, shall be credited against the tax imposed by this title— 


So as to read: 


This credit shall be allowed only if the taxpayer furnishes evidence 
satisfactory to the commissioner showing the amount of Income derived 
from sources within such fo country er such on of the 
United States, as the case may and all other information necessary 
for the computation of such credit. 

(b) In the case of a ration which makes return for a fiscal year 
beginning in 1917 and — in 1918, any tax paid for such fiscal year, 
under Title I of the revenue act of 1916 or Title I of the revenue act of 
1917, shall be credited against the tax imposed by this title. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That will be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, section 238 will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

RATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1917-18. 

Sec. 239. That if a corporation makes return for a fiscal year be- 

inning in 1917 and ending in 1918, the net income shall be divided 

to two parts namely: ( The portion which bears the same ratio 
to the total net income as the period between the — 2 — of such 
fiscal year and December 31, 1917, bears to the full fiscal year; and (2) 
the remaining portion of the net income. 
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The portion specified in clause (1) shall be subject to the rates pre- 
scrited by Title | of the revenue act of 1917 and by Title I of the 
revenue act of 1916 as amended by the revenue act of 1917; and the 

rtlon s elled in clause (2) shall be subject to the rates prescribed 

y this title. 


The next amendment was, on page 64, line 7, to strike out 
240“ and insert 239, and in line 8, to insert “ subdivisions 
(1) to (13) of,” so as to make the section read: 


CORPORATION RETURNS. 


Sec, 239. That every corporation not exempt under subdivisions (1) 
to (13) of section 231 shall make a return, stating specifically the 
items of its gross income and the deductions and credits allowed b 
this title. The return shall be sworn to by the president, vice presi- 
dent, or other principal officer and by the treasurer or assistant treas- 
urer. If any foreign corporation bas no office or place of business in 
the United States, but has an agent in the United States, the return 
shall be made by the agent. In cases where receivers, trustees in bank- 
ruptcy, or assignees are operating the property or business of rp 
rations, such receivers, trustees, or assignees shall make returns for 
such corporations in the same manner and form as corporations are 
required to make returns. Any tax due on the basis of such returns 
made by receivers, trustees, or assignees shall be collected in the same 
manner as if collected from the corporations of whose business or 
gt ahd they have custody and control. 

Returns made under this section shall be subject to the provisions 
of sections 226 and 228. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Section 239 will be passed 
over. 
The next amendment was, on page 65, beginning with line 1, 


to insert: 
CONSOLIDATED RETURNS. 


Sec. 240. (a) That corporations which are affiliated within the 
meaning of this section shall, under regulations to be prescribed b, 
the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary, make a consoli- 
dated return of net income and invested capita! for the purposes of 
this title and Title III. and the taxes thereunder shall be computed 
and determined upon the basis of such return 

In any case in which a tax is asscssed upon the basis of £ consoli- 
dated return, the total tax shall be computed in the first instance as 
a unit and shall then be essessed upon the respective affiliated corpo- 
rations in such proportions as may agreed spon among them, or, in 
the absence of any such agreement, then on the basis of the net in- 
come and invested capital properly assignable to each. There shall be 
allowed in computing the income tax only one specific credit of $2,000 
(as provided in section 236); in computing the war-profits credit (as 
provided in section 311) only one specific exemption of $3,000; and in 
computing the excess-profits credit (as provided in section 312) only one 
specific exemption of $3,000. 

(b) For the purpose of ihis section, two or more corporations shall 
be deemed to be affiliated— 

m If one corporation owns directly or controls through closely 
affiliated interests or by a nominee or nominees substantially all the 
stock of the other or others, or if substantially all the stock of two 
or more corporations is owned or controlled by the same interests, or 
if one such corporation buys from or sells to another products or 
services at prices above or below the current market, thus effecting 
an artificial distribution of profits, or in any way so arranges its 
financial relationships with another corporation as to assign to it a 
disproportionate share of net income or invested capital. 

(2) A foreign corporation shall not be deemed to be affiliated with 
a domestic corporation anless substantially all its stock is owned or 
controlled by such domestic corporation or by a resident Mint ny Ai or 
group of resident Saxpeyers owning or controlling substantially all 
the stock of such domestic corporation. Where under this subdivision 
a foreign corporation is affiliated with a domestic corporation, the total 
tax (computed as a unit as above provided) shall be reduced by the 
credit authorized in section 238. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to have that passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over on the objection 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The next amendment was, on page 67. to insert lines 1 to 17, 
inclusive, as follows: 


Part IV. Lire INscnaNce COMPANIES. 

Sec. 245. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each 
taxable year upon the net income of every life insurance company a 
tax as follows: 

(a) Tn the case of a domestic life insurance company— 

(1) For the calendar year 1918, 12 per cent of its net income; 

(2) For each calendar year thereafter, 8 per cent of its net income. 

(b) In the case of a foreign life insurance company— - 

(1) For the calendar year 1918, 12 per cent of the same proportion 
of the net income which the reserve fund upon business transacted 
within the United States is of the total reserve fund upon all business 
transacted, whether within or without the United States; 

(2) For each calendar year thereafter, 8 per cent of such proportion 
of its net income. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will go over upon the ob- 
jection of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The next amendment was, after line 17, on page 67, to insert 
to line 20, on page 68, as follows: 

Sec. 246. (a) That in the case of a life insurance company the term 
“net income“ means the gross income less 

(1) The amount of interest received during the taxable year which 
under paragraph (4) of subdivision (b) of section 213 is exempt from 
taxation under this title; 

(2) An amount equal to the excess, if any, of 4 per cent of the 
mean of the reserve funds required by law and held during the taxable 
year, over the amount specified in paragraph (1) of this subdivision ; 

(3) An amount equal to 2 per cent of any sums held at the end 
of the taxable year as a reserve for dividends (other than dividends 
payable during the year following the taxable year) the payment of 
which is deferred for a period of not less than five years from the 
date of the policy contract; 


() Investment expenses Raia during the taxable year not exceeding 
one-fourth of 1 per cent of the mean invested assets ; 
(5) Taxes and other mses paid during the taxable year ex- 


clusively in connection with real estate owned by the company not 
including taxes assessed against local benefits of a kind tending to 
increase the value of the property assessed and not including any 
amount paid out for new buildings or for permanent improvements or 
betterments made to increase the value of any property; 

8 In the case of a domestic life insurance company, $2,000. 

b) The net income shall be computed on the same basis as is 
provided in subdivision (b) of section 212 and in section 226. 


Mr. GRONNA. I was requested by the Senator from Wis- 
consin to ask to have this section go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Section 246 will be passed over 
on the objection of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 20, to insert: 


1 Sec. 247. That in the case of a life Insurance company the term 
gross income“ means the gross amount of income received during 
the taxable year from interest, dividends, and rents. 


Mr. GRONNA. I ask that section 247 may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection of the Senator 
from North Dakota section 247 will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 1, in the heading, 
after the word “ Part,” to strike out IV“ and insert“ V.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be agreed 
to without objection. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, to strike out the first 
paragraph of section 250 in the following words: 


Sec. 250. That except as provided in sections 221 and 237 the tax 
shall be paid in installments, one-third of the amount of the tax shown 
in the return to be paid at the time fixed by law for filing the return, 
one-third on the 15th day of the second month thereafter, and the 
romaning one-third on the 15th day of the fourth month after the time 
fixed by law for filing the return; but where an extension of time for 
filing the return is granted, the first installment shall be due upon the 
expiration of the period of such extension, and the second and third 
installments shall be due as above stated, except that in the case of 
any taxpayer who is abroad the commissioner may extend the time 
for payment of the second and third installments not more than four 
months after the expiration of the period of any extension of time for 
filing his return. If any installment is not paid when due, the whole 
amount of the tax unpaid shall become due and payable upon notice 
and demand by the collector. 


And to insert: 


Bec. 250. (a) That except as otherwise provided in this section and 
sections 221 and 237 the tax shall be paid In four installments, each 
consisting of one-fourth of the total amount of the tax. The first in- 
stallment shall be paid at the time fixed by law for filing the return, 
and the second installment shall be paid on the 15th day of the 
third month, the third installment on the 15th giy of the sixth 
month, and the fourth installment on the 15th day of the ninth month, 
after the time fixed by law for filing the return. Where an exten- 
sion of time for fillng a return is granted the date of the expiration of 
the period of the extension shall be deemed to be the time fixed by law 
for uag the return. In any case in which the time for the payment 
of any installment is thus postponed because of an extension of time 
for filing the return, there shall be added as part of such installment 
interest thereon at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month from 
the time it would have been due if no extension had been nted, until 
paid. If any installment is not pald when due, the whole amount of 
the tax unpaid shall become due and payable upon notice and demand 
by the collector. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be agreed 
to without objection. 

The next amendment was, in section 250, on page 70, line 18, 
to strike out “or, where an extension of time for filing the re- 
turn has been granted, on or before the expiration of the period 
of such extension ” and insert “and in the case of any tax of 
not over $200 so paid there shall be allowed a discount of 1 per 
cent of the amount thereof. Where an extension of time for 
filing the return has been granted no interest shall be added to 
the tax if the whole amount of the tax is paid on or before the 
time the third installment would have been due if no extension 
had been granted,” so as to read: 

The tax may, at the option of the taxpayer, be paid in a single Ray; 
ment instead of in installments, in which case the total amount shall be 
paid on or before the time fixed by law for filing the return, and in the 
case of any tax of not over $200 so paid there shall be allowed a discount 
of 1 per cent of the amount thereof. Where an extension of time for filing 
the return has been granted no interest shall be added to the tax if the 
whole amount of the tax is pald on or before the time the third install- 
ment would have been due if no extension had been granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be agreed 
to, without objection. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 1, to insert, as a 
designation of the paragraph, “(b)”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line T, to strike out 
“next” and insert “ subsequent,” and in line 8, after the word 
“ installments,” to strike out the words “falling due,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


(b) As soon as practicable after the return is tiled the commissioner 
shall examine it. If it then appears that the correct amount of the 
tax is greater or less than that shown in the return, the installments 
shall be recomputed. If the amount already paid exceeds that which 
should have been paid on the basis of the installments as recomputed, 
the excess so paid shall be credited against the subsequent installments; 
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and if the amount already paid exceeds the correct amount of the tax, 


the excess shall be credited or refunded to the taxpayer in accordance 
with the provision of section 252. t 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on line 2, page 72, after the word 
“then,” to insert “in lieu of the penalty provided by section 
3176 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for false or fraudu- 
lent returns willfully made, but,” and in line 6, before the words 
“per centum,” to strike out “100” and insert 30,“ so as to 
read: 

th iderstatement is false or fraudulent with intent to evade the 
sane shies, Sas ‘ie of the penalty provided by section 3176 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, for false or fraudulent returns willfully made, 
but in addition to other — — provided or law for false or fraudu- 
lent returns, there shall added as part of the tax 50 per cent of the 
amount of the deficiency. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 8, to insert, as a 
designation of the paragraph, (e)“. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert in line 12, on page 72, as 
a designation of the paragraph, “(d)”; in the same line, after 
the word “returns,” to insert with intend to evade the tax“; 
and in line 18, before the word “ false,“ to insert the word 
“ such,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


d) Except in the case of false or fraudulent returns with intent to 
aeons the tax, the amount of tax due under any return shall be deter- 
mined and assessed by the commissioner within five after the re- 
turn was due or was made, and no suit or pr g for the collec- 
tion of any tax shall be begun after the expiration of five years after 
the date when the return was due or was made. In the case of such 
false or fraudulent returns, the amount of tax due may be determined 
at any time after the return is filed, and the tax may be collected at 
any time after it becomes due. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 22, to insert, as a 
designation of the paragraph, “(e)”, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 3, after the word 
„due,“ to insert: 
30 A raat an te OnT PAON AE Tron the time the amount was dia 
until the claim is decided shall be at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent 


per month. 

f the first installment provided for in subdivision (a) 
8 printed on the return shall be deemed sufficient notice 
of the date when the tax is due and sufficient demand, and the tax- 
— aly computation of the tax on the return shall be deemed suficient 
n 


ce of the amount due. 
The next amendment was, on page 73, after line 12, to insert: 


(f) In any case in which in order to enforce payment of a tax it is 
necessary for a collector to cause a warrant of distraint to be served, 
shall also be added as part of the tax the sum of $5. 


The next amendment was, on page 73, after line 16, to insert: 


(g) If the commissioner finds that a 14 designs quickly to 
depart from the United States or to remove property therefrom, or 
to conceal himself or his property therein, or to do any other act tend- 
ing to prejudice or to render wholly or partly ineffectual proceedings to 
collect the tax for the taxable year then last past or the taxable year 
then current unless such proceedin be brought without delay, the 
commissioner shall declare the taxable period for such taxpayer ter- 
minated at the end of the calendar month then last past and shall 
cause notice of such finding and declaration to be given the 1 nl 
together with a demand for immediate ew of the tax for the = 
able period so declared terminated and of the tax for the preceding 
taxable year or so much of said tax as is unpaid, whether or not the 
time otherwise allowed by law for filing return and paying the tax bas 
expired; and such taxes shall thereupon me immediately due and 
payable. In any action or suit brought to enforce payment of taxes 
made due and payable by virtue of the provisions of this subdivision the 
finding of the commissioner, made as herein provided, whether made after 
notice to the taxpayer or not, shall be for all purposes 8 
evidence of the taxpayer's desi A taxpayer who is not in default in 
making any return or paying income, war profits, or excess-profits tax 
under any act of Congress may furnish to the United States, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, security approved by the Commissioner that he will duly 
make the return next thereafter required to be filed and pay the tax 
next thereafter required to be paid. The commissioner may approve 
and accept in like manner security for return and = of taxes 
made due and payable by virtue of the provisions o s subdivision, 
provided the taxpayer has paid in full other inco: war profits, or 
excess-profits taxes due from him under any act of Congress. If se- 
curit approved and accepted pursuant to the provisions of this sub- 
division and such further or other security with respect to the tax or 
taxes covered thereby is given as the commissioner shall from time to 
time find necessary and require, payment of such taxes shall not be 
enforced by any proceedings under the provisions of this subdivision 
prior to the expiration of the time otherwise allowed for paying such 
respective taxes. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I ask that subsection (g) be 
passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Subsection (g) is passed over, and, 
without objection, the remainder of the section is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Finance was, under the subhead Re- 
ceipts for taxes,“ section 251, on page 75, line 10, after the 
Sey “shall,” to insert the words “upon request,” so as to 
read: 


J 


RECEIPTS FOR TAXES. 

Sec. 251. That every collector to whom any payment of any tax is 

made under the provisions of this title shall upon uest give to the 

making such payment a full written or printed receipt, stat- 
ng the amount paid and the particular account for which such pay- 
ment was made, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is agreed to, with- 
out objection. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Refunds,” 
section 252, page 76, line 14, after the word “then,” to strike 
out the words “subject to,” and to insert“ notwithstanding ”; 
and in line 16, after the word “Revised,” to strike out 
“Statutes,” and to insert “ Statutes,” so as to read: i 

REFUNDS. i 


Sec, 252. That If, upon examination of any return of income made 
pursuant to this act, the act of August 5, 1909, entitled “An act to 
provida revenue, Saane duties, and encourage ‘the industries of the 

mited States, and for other pu * the act of October 3, 1913, 
entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other yy sae the revenue act of 1016, as 
amended, or the revenue act of 1917, it appears that an amount of 
income, war profits or ere x has been paid in excess of 
that proponi due, then, notwithstanding the provisions of section 3228 
of the Revised Statutes, the amount of excess shall be credited 
against any income, war profits or excess-profits taxes, or installment 

ereof, then due from the taxpayer under any other return, and any 
balance of such excess shall be immediately refunded to the tax- 


payer. 

The amendment was agreed to. $ 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 20, after the word 
“taxpayer,” to insert: 

Provided, That no such credit or refund shall be allowed or made 
after five years from the date when the return was due, unless before 
— N on of such five years a claim therefor is filed by the tax- 

The amendment was agreed to. l 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of line 23, on page 77, the last clause read being as follows: 

RETURNS OF PAYMENTS OF DIVIDENDS. j 

Sec. 254. Tha co. posed 
title shall, when required ae —— men Eaa 7 — — hg 1 
duly v under oath, of its payments of dividends, stating the 
name and address of each stockholder, the number of shares owned 

the amount of dividends paid to him. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from North Carolina to this section. On page 52, 
line 20, of the bill, the Senator will recall that we included under 
that title personal service corporations, That being the case, we 
ought to add, after the word “ title,” on line 19, of this section, 
the words “and every personal service corporation,” so that it 
will read: 

That every corporation subject posed 
e & 2 — . — 28 Gas — 
And so forth. $ 

In other words, they are exempt in one case, and we musf 
specifically state here that they shall make returns. We want 
them to make returns. I offer the amendment which I have sug- 
gested in behalf of the committee, after the word “ title,” in 
7 19, to add the words “and every personal-service corpora- 

on.“ i 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that amendment, Mr, 
President. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the head “ Returns of brokers,” in section 255, page 77, line 16, 
after the word “broker,” to strike out “on any exchange or 
board of trade or other similar place of business,” so as to make 
the section read: 

RETURNS OF BROKERS. 


Sec. 255. That every individual, corporation, or partnership doing 
business as a broker shall, when required by the commissioner, render a 
correct return duly verified under oath, under such rules regula- 
tions as the co oner, with the approval of the Secretary, may pre- 
scribe, showing the names of customers for whom such individua! , cOr- 
poration, or partnership has transacted any business, with such details 
as to the profits, 1 or other information which the commissioner 
may require, as to each of such stomers, as will enable the commis- 
sioner to determine whether all come tax duc on profits or gains of 
such customers has been paid. 


The amendment was agreed to. A 

The next amendment was, under the head “Information at 

source,” in section 256, page 78, line 20, after the word “ of,” to 

insert “or at the rate of,” and on page 79, line 2, after the 

word “ manner,” to insert “and to such extent,” so as to read: 
INFORMATION AT SOURCD, 

Sec. 256. That all individuals, corporations, and partnerships, in 
whatever capacity acting, including lessees or gors of real or 5 
sonal pro; A u es, and e payment to another 
indiv: „ corporation, or partnership, of interest, rent, salaries, wages, 

tions, remunerations, emoluments, or 
profits, and income (other than 700 

54 and 255), of or at the rate of $1, 
or more in any taxable year, or, in the case of such payments made by 
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the United States, the officers or employees of the United States karing 
information as to such payments and required to make returns in 
Lo a yin by the regulations hereinafter provided for, shall render a 
te return to the commissioner, under such regulations and in 
pas form and manner and to such extent as may be prescribed im 
with the approval of the Secretary, setting forth the amount of such 
_ gains, profits. noe income, and the name and address of the recipient 
ef such payment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

„Tho next amendment was, under the head of “ Returns to be 
public records,” section 257, page 79, line 26, after the word 
“ commissioner,” to strike out “shall be filed in the office of the 
commissioner and“; on page S0, line 5, after the werd “ State.” 
strike out “ imposing an income tax to which corporations are 
subject”; and in line 10, after the word “ prescribe,” to insert: 
“Provided further, That all bona fide stockholders of record 
owning 1 per cent or more of the outstanding stock of any cor- 
poration shall, upon making request of the commissioner, be 
allowed to examine the annual income returns of such corpora- 
tion and of its subsidiaries,” so as to read > 

RETURNS TO BE PUBLIC RECORDS. 


Sec. 257. That returns upon which the tax has been determined by 
the commissioner shall tute public records; but they shall be open 
to inspection only upon order of the President and under rules ana n: 


Ia. ions preseribetd by the Seeretary and ved by the 

vided, t the proper officers of ony State may, upon the ——5 of the 
governor the „ have access to the of any corporation, or to an 
abstract thereof showing the name and income of the corporation at 
such times and in such manner as the Secretary may be: Provided 
further, That all bona fide stockholders of record own 1 per cent or 
more of the outstanding stock of any co tion making 


request of the er, be —— to examine the annual — 
returna of such corporation (tom and of its subsidiaries. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, or. page 80. line 17, after the word 
“ inspection,” to strike out “in the office of each collector, a list,” 
and to insert “in such manner as he may determine lists“; in 
line 18, after the word “names,” to strike out in “ alphabetical 
order“; and in line 20, after the word “ returns,” to strike out 
“in such district,” so as to make the clause rend: 

‘The commissioner shall as soon as cticable in each r cause to be 
prepared and made 8 to ining the ma 1 in such manner as he 
may determine lists containing the names and the post-office 
of all fndividuals making Income-tax returns. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 17, to strike 
out the following words: 


PORTO nico AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Sec. 260. That in Porto 857 and Pea lites yng Islands the income 
tax shall be levied, assessed, nd paid in accordance with the 

rovisions of the Meare act of 1916, ‘as amended by the revenue act of 
: Provided, That the Porto Rican or Philippine Legislature shall 
have power by due 9 to amend, alter, modify, or repeal the 
Prints are laws in force in Porto Rico or the Philippine tslands, 

vely. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 2, to insert: 


CITIZENS OF UNITED STATES POSSESSIONS. 
See. 260. That any individual who is a 9 of any 


the United — j — who ts not a resident of the United States shall 
be subject to jon under this title only as income 


such 
puted and paid in the same manner and sub 
as in the case of o persons who are taxa 
from such sources. 
The ameudmeat was agreed to. 
e next amendment was, on page 82, after line 11, to insert: 
PORTO RICO AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Sec. 261. That in Porto Rico and the Phili Islands the income 
tax shall be levied, assessed, collected. and pa 2 aceordanee with the 


enly as to income derived 


act in Porto Rice or the 

(1) every individual 2 7 is a 
Philippine Islands o res hei from therein, €2) 
every corporation cheated oF organized in Pate. Rico or the Toka 255 


and derivin sources therein 
— Rico or the P ippine, ne Islands as a foreign corporation. 

The Porto Rican or flippine legislature shall have power by due 
enactment to amend, alter, modify, or repeal the income-tax laws in 
foren in Porto Rico or the Philippine Islands, respectively. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall ask to have the next title passed 
over, but I will make the request by seetions as they are read. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the ee on nee was, In the heading on page 83, 
line 10, after the words“ Title III.“ to strike out War Profits 
and,” and insert War,” so as to read: Title III.—-War Ex- 
ccess-Profits Tax.” 

The next amendment was, on page 83, under the subhead 
General definitions,” in section 300, in line 14, after the words 


“fiscal year,” to insert “personal service corporation,” “ paid 
or accrued"; and in line 16, after the word “in,” to strike out 
“section 200” and to insert “sections 200 and 201,” so as to 
make the section read: 


Part I.—GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 

Src. 300. That when used in this title the terms “ taxable 
“fiscal year,” “personal service corporation,” “paid or accrued, 
“ dividends ” shall sere the same meaning as provided for the purposes 
of income tax in sections 200 and 201. The first taxable year for the 
purposes of this title shalt be the same as the first taxable year for the 
purposes of the income tax under Title II. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire it all to 
go over? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; T should like to have it all go 
over. è 

The VICE PRESIDENT. “Part I” will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading “Part Il.—Imposition of tax,” in section 301, on 
page 83, after “ Sec. 301,” to insert “(a)”; in line 23, after the 
word “shall,” to strike out “(except as otherwise provided in 
section 303)”; in line 24, after the word “for,” to strike out 
“each” and insert “the”; in line 25, after the word “ year,” 
to insert 1918“; in the same line, after the word “ every,” to 
strike out the comma; and on page $4, line 1, after the word 
“tax,” to strike out “computed according to whichever of the 
two following methods yields the higher amount of tax in the 
ease of such corporation: (a) The war-profits method specified 
in Part HI of this title, or (b) the excess-profits method speci- 
fied in Part IV of this title,” and insert “equal to the sum of 
the following,” so as to make the clause read: 


Parr II.—Iurostriox or Tax. 
Sec. 301. (a) That in lieu of the tax imposed by Title II the reve- 
nue act of 1917, but in addition to the other taxes im this act, act, 
there shall be tevied. collected, and paid for the taxable — 5 918 upon 
—— income of every corporation a tax equal to the sum of the fol- 
ow 


The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 6, to insert: 


FIRST BRACKET. 


eke cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the 
ts eredit (determined under sec. 312) and not iu excess of 
20 per recut of the Invested capital. 

SECOND BRACKET, 
per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 20 per 
invested. capital 

THIRD BRACKET. 

The sum, if any, by which 80 per cent of the amount of the net in- 

come In excess of the war-profits credit 9 under see. 311} 
exceeds the amount of the tax computed under the first and second 


brackets, 
taxable year 1919 and each taxable 


ib) Foe the 
shall be levied, collected, and paid upon the net 


poration a tax equal to the sum prot the following : 
FIRST BRACKET. 

Twenty per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the 
excess-p ts credit (determined under see. 312) and not in excess 
oe 20 har cont of the invested capital. 

SECOND BRACKET. 

PR ied Bion cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 20 per 

invested capital. 


ear, 
* and 


eent it oF tha 


r thereafter there 
me of every cor- 


EG In any case where the full amount of the cxcess-profits credit is 
ot allowed under the first bracket of subdivision (a) or (b) bs reason 

of the fact that such eredit is im excess of 20 per cent of the invested 
Soran Blo the part not so allowed shall be deduc from the amount in 


nd bracket. 
(d) For the pu of the act approved March 21, 1918, entitled 


“An act to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
ber perposen,” b tax i imposed De thin title shall be treats, as 
— 2 un act in ‘amendment of Title ir of the revenue act of 1917. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the section be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just this section, or the entire 
subject? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The entire subject; but there was a 
sort of understanding when the reading was commenced that 
the request should be made after the reading of each section, 
That is the reason I have been interrupting and making sepa- 
rate requests, as some Senator insisted upon its being done in 
that way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 302, on page 85, line 16, after the word “ That,” to strike 
out “in the case of a corporation whose invested capital for the 
taxable year is not more than $25,000, the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 301 skah not be more than 33 per cent of the amount of 
its net income for such year in excess of $5,000; and if its in- 
vested capital for the taxable year is more than $25,000, but 
not more than $50,000, such tax shall net be more than 40 per 
cent of the amount of its net income for such year in excess of 


for ot 
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$3,000. This section shall not apply to any corporation whose 
net income is more than $50,000,” and insert “the tax imposed 
by subdivision (a) of section 301 shall in no case be more than 
30 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of $3,000 
and not in excess of $20,000, plus 80 per cent of the amount of 
the net income in excess of $20,000; and the tax imposed by 
subdivision (b) of section 301 shall in no case be more than 20 
per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of $3,000 
and not in excess of $20,000, plus 40 per cent of the amount of 
the net income in excess of $20,000. Nothing in this section 
shall be construed in such manner as to increase the tax im- 
posed by section 301.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that that section be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 86, after line 10, to strike out: 


Sec. 803. That in the case of a corporation the carnings of which arc 
to be ascribed primarily to the activities of the princ p owners or 
stockholders who are themselves regularly enga in the active cou- 
duct of the affairs of the corporation, and in which capital whether 
invested, borrowed, rented, or otherwise secured) is not directly or 
indirectly a material income-producing factor, there shall be levied, col- 
Jected, and paid for each taxable year upon its net income (in lieu of 
the tax imposed by Title II of the revenue act of 1917 and in lieu of 
the tax imposed by section 301 of this act, but in addition to the other 
taxes Imposed by this act) a tax of 20 per cent of the amount of its 
net income in excess of $3,000. A foreign corporation shall not be 
entitled to the specific exemption of $3,000. 

A corporation 50 per cent or more of whose gross income (as defined 
in section 213 for income-tax purposes) consists of gains or profits de- 
rived from purchase and sale, or of gains, profits, or commissions de- 
yived from Government contracts, or whose invested capital is more 
than $100,000, shall not be subject to the tax E Tal by this section, 
Dut shall be subject to the tax imposed by section 301, 

Wherever in this act reference is made to “ war-profits” or “ excess- 
profits ” taxes, and the context shows that taxes imposed by act of Con- 

are referred to, such reference shall include the tax imposed by 
this section. > 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that that section be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 27, after line 11, to insert: 

Sec, 303. That if part of the net income of a corporation is derived 
(1) from a trade or business (or a branch of a trade or business) in 
which the employment of capital is necessary, and (2) a part (consti- 
tuting not less than 30 per cent of its total net income) is derived from 
a separate trade ór business (or a distinctly separate branch of the 
trade or business) which if constituting the sole trade or business would 
bring it within the class of “ personal service corporations,” then (under 
regulations rescribed by the commissioner with .the approval of the 
Secretary) the tax upon the first part of such net income shall be sepa- 
rately computed, and the tax upon the second rt shall be the same 
percentage thereof as the tax so computed upon the first part is of such 
first part. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Lask that that section be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
nage 88, line 5, after “(b)” to strike out “ The taxes imposed by 
this title shall not be imposed in the case of a foreign corpora- 
tion the net income of which during the taxable year is less than 
$3,000 ” and insert Life insurance companies shall be exempt 
from taxation under this title.” 

The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 8, to insert: 

(e) F Gd ote whose net income for the taxable year is less 
than $3, shall be exempt from taxation under this title. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 11, to insert: 


(d) In the case of any corporation engaged in the mining of gold, the 
portion of the net income derived from the mining of gold shall be 
exempt from the tax imposed by this title, and the tax on the remaining 
portion of the net income shall be computed upon the basis of an in- 
vested capital which bears the same ratio to the full invested capital 
such remaining portion of the net income bears to the entire net 
ncome. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that that section be passed over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 88, line 24, in the heading, to strike out War Profits 
Method and insert Credits,” so as to make the heading read: 
Part III.— Credits.“ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am going to ask to have Part III 
passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 89, after line 3, to strike out section 311, as follows: 

Sec. 311. That the tax, if computed by the war-profits method, shall 

80 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the war- 
profits credit (determined under section 312). . 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that that section be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 89, line 8, to change the number of the section from 312 (a) 
to 311 (a); and on page 89, line 13, after the word “the,” to 
strike out “invested capital added or withdrawn since the close 
of the prewar period; but if,” and insert “ difference between 
the average invested capital for the prewar period and the in- 
vested capital for the taxable year if,” so as to read: 

Sec. 311. (a) That the war-profits credit shall consist of the sum of: 


{3} A specific exemption of $3,000; and 
(2) An amount equal to the average net income of the corporation for 
the prewar r cent of 


period, plus or minus, as the case maz be, 10 
the diference between the average invested capital for 
period and the invested capital for the taxable year. If the tax is 
computed for a period of less than 12 months, such amount shall be 
reduced to the same proportion thereof as the number of months in 
the period is of 12 months. 


The next amendment was, on page 89, line 20, after the word 
“ corporation,” to strike out “was not in existence during the 
whole of any one calendar year during the prewar period, 
or if it,” so as to make the clause read: 

b) If the corporation had no net income for th 
if 2 amount 9 under paragraph (2) 230 2 


less than 10 per cent of its invested capital for the taxable year, 
then the war-profits credit shall be the sum of: 


The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 3, to insert: 


(e) If the corporation was not in existence during the whole of at 
least one calendar year during the prewar period, then the war-profits 
credit shall be the sum of: 

{2} A specific exemption of $3,000; and 

2) An amount equal to the same percentage of the invested capital 
of the taxpayer for the taxable year as the average percentage of net 
income to invested capital, for the prewar period, of corporations en- 
gaged in a trade or business of the same general class as that con- 

ucted by the taxpayer; but such amount shall in no case be less than 
10 per cent of the invested capital of the taxpayer for the taxable 
year, Such average peron rass shall be determined by the commis- 
sioner on the basis of data contained in returns made under Title II 
of the revenue act of 1917, and the average known as the median shall 
be used. If such average percentage has not been determined and 
E at least 30 days prior to the time when the return of the 
axpayer is due, then for pu of such return 10 per cent shall 
be used in lieu thereof; but such average percentage when determined 
shall be used for the purposes of section 250 in determining the cor- 
rect amount of the tax. 


The next amendment was, on page 91, at the beginning of 
line 1, to strike out“ (e)“ and insert“ (d).“ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have the section passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 91, beginning with line 3, to strike out: 


Part 1V.—Excess-Prorirs METHOD. 


Sec, 315. That the tax. if computed by the excess-profits method, 
shall be the sum of the following: 

Thirty-five per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the 
excess-profits credit (determined under section 316) and not in excess 
of 15 per cent of the invested capital for the taxable year; 

Fifty per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 15 per 
cent and not in excess of 20 per cent of such capital; and 

Seventy oe cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 20 per 
cent gf such capital. 

In Any case where the full amount of the credit is not allowed un- 
der the first bracket above provided, by reason of the fact that such 
credit is in excess of 15 per cent of the invested capital, the part not 
so allowed shall be deducted from the amount in the next succeeding 
bracket, and if not then fully allowed the remaining part shall be de- 
ducted from the amount in the last bracket. 

And on line 22, after the word “ Sec.,” to strike out “316” 
and insert “312,” so as to read: 

Src. 312. That the excess-profits credit shall consist of n specific 
exemption of $3,000 plus an amount equal to 8 per cent of the invested 
capital for the taxable year. 

A foreign corporation shall not be entitled to the specific exemption 
of $3,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that all passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over, 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 3, in the heading, 
after the word“ Part,” to strike out V” and insert “ IV,” so 
as to make the heading read: “ Part IV.—Net Income.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be agreed to, if there is 
no objection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. ‘There will be a request for part of this 
section to go over; and I think perhaps it might as well all go 
over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to striking 
out “V” and inserting “IV "? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be agreed to, then. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, | 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 92, line 25, after the word “act,” to strike out “except 
that in the case of oil and gas wells there shall be deducted (in 
lieu of the deduction provided in clause (a) of paragraph (9) 
of subdivision (a) of section 234) a reasonable allowance for 


he prewar 
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depletion (including in the case of producers or prospectors a 
reasonable allowance for hazard not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
value in the ground of the oi] withdrawn during the taxable 
year) such deduction to be made under rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have all that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 93, line 14, in the heading, after the word “ Part,“ to 
strike out VI“ and insert “V,” so as to read: “Part V.— 
Invested Capital.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 94, line 6. after the word “ thereof,” to insert “or where 
all or part of the interest derived from such assets is in effect 
included in the net income because of the limitation on the de- 
duction of interest under paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) 

‘ of section 234.“ and in line 11, after the word “ inadmissible,” 
to insert “ assets,” and after the word “ assets” to insert: “ The 
term ‘ admissible assets’ means all assets other than inadmissible 
assets, but only to the extent that they are allowed to be in- 
cluded in invested capital under the provisions of section 326,” 
so as to read: 

The term “inadmissible assets“ means stocks, bonds, and other 
obligations (other than obligations of the United States), the dividends 
or interest m which is not incinded in computt net income, but 
where the income derived from such assets consists in part of gain or 
profit derived the sale or other disposition thereot, or where all 
or part of the interest derived from such assets is in effect ineluded in 
the net income because of the limitation on the deduction of interest 
under paragraph (21 of subdivision (a) of section 234. a corresponding 

t of the capital invested in such assets shall not be deemed to be 

dmissible assets; 

. The term “admissible assets" means all assets other than inad- 
missible assets, but only to the extent that they are allowed to be in- 
cluded in invested capital under the provisions of section 326. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 17, after the word 
“shares,” to insert “issued at a nominal value or,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

(b) For the purposes of this title, the par value of steck or shares 
shal, in the case of stock or shares issued at a nominal value or having 
no par value, be deemed to be the fair market value as of the date or 
dates of issue of such stock or shares, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section all go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 95, line 4, after the word “therefor,” to insert a comma 
and the words “unless the actual cash value of such tangible 
property at the time paid in is shown to the satisfaction of the 
commissioner to have been clearly and substantially in excess 
of such par value, in which case such excess shall be treated 
as paid in surplus,” so as to read: = 

(2) Actual cash value of tangible property, other than crsh, bona 
` fide paid in fer stock or shares, at the time of such payment. but in 
no case to exceed the par value of the original stoik or shares s 
cifically issued therefor, unless the actual cash value of such tangible 
property at the time paid in is shown to the satisfaction of the com- 
missioner to have been clearly and substantially in excess of such par 
value, in which case such excess shall be treated as paid-in surplus. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 12, after the 
words “taxable year,” to strike out “and not including the 
increase in the value of any asset above the original cost until 
such increase is actually realized by sale,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

(3) Paid-in or earned surplus and vndirided profits, not including 
surplus and undivided profits earned during tne taxable year. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 19, after the 
word “aggregate,” to strike out “20” and insert “30,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


4) Intangible bena fide paid in for stock or shares prior 
Pe ae . 55 : 


to March 3, n an amount not exceeding (a) the actual cash 
value of such property at the time paid in, (b) the par value of the 
stock or shares is therefor, or (c) in the a gate 30 per cent 


of the par value of the total stock er shares of the corporation out- 
standing on March 3, 1917, whichever is lowest. 


The next amendment was, on page 95, line 22, after the 
numeral “(5)," to strike out “Patents and copyrights” and 


— “Intangible property,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


ch propert ) 
stock or shares issued. therefor, or (c) in the aggregate 30 


The next amendment was, on page 96, after line 6, to strike 


out: 
{3} Tataneten grins $ 0 ther th t 1 ights) paid 
ntan, e property other an patents an copyr 
in for stock or staves AU or after March . 1917. s wish sce ea 
And insert: 


borrowed capital. 


The next amendment was, on page 96, line 12, after the 
word “defined,” to strike out “an amount equal to the average 
amount of capital invested in inadmissible assets held by the 
corporation during the year: Provided, That at the option of 
the corporation the amount to be so deducted shall be reduced 
to the amount by which such average amount invested in 
inadmissible assets exceeds the average amount of borrowed 
capital of the corporation (other than indebtedness maturing 
within one year of its creation, all accounts payable and current 
liabilities) for such year, but in such case in computing the 
tax under this title there shall be included in the net income 
for such year the same proportion of the total amount of in- 
terest and dividends received during such year from such inad- 
missible assets as the amount of such capital invested in 
inadmissible assets not deducted from invested capital bears 
to the total amount ef such inadmissible assets,” and to insert 
“a percentage thereof equal to the percentage which the 
amount of inadmissible assets is of the amount of admissible 
and inadmissible assets held during the taxable year: Pro- 
vided, That no such deduction shall be made in the case of any 
dealer in securities, Insurance company, bank, banking asso- 
ciation, loan or trust company which elects to include in its 
net income all income derived from inadmissible assets; but 
where such election is made there shall be deducted from the 
net income any interest paid or accrued during the taxable 
year which has not been deducted under paragraph (2) of 
subdivision (a) of section 234: Provided further, That such 
election once made shall be adhered to in subsequent taxable 
years unless permission to change is granted by the commis- 
sioner,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(c) There shall be deducted from invested capital as above defined 
a percentage thereof equal to the percentage which the amount of 
inadmissible assets is of the amount of admissible and inadmissible 
assets held during the taxable year: Provided, That no such deduction 
shall be made in the case of any dealer in securities, insurance com- 
pany, bank, banking association, loan or trust company which elects 
to include in its net income all income derived from inadmissible 
assets; buf where such election is made there shall be deducted from 
the net income any interest paid or accrued during the taxable year 
which has not been deducted under paragraph (2) of subdivision’ (a) 
of section 224: Provided further, That such election ence made shall 
be adhered to in subsequent taxable years unless permission to 
is granted by the commissioner. 1 

The next amendment was, on page 97, line 16, after the letter 
“(d),” to strike out:. 

In the case of a foreign corporation the term “ invested capital” 
onae only its invested capital used or employed within the United 


tes, 
(e) The invested capital for any year shall be the average invested 
fiom: making A return IOE T 
on a n a 0 0 ra co n 
reduction shall be made in the invested capital. eg z 


And to insert: 


The invested capital for any period shall be the average invested 
capital for such od, but jn the case of a corporation making a 
rn for a fractional part of a year, it shall (except for the pu 
of paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 311) be the same frac- 

tional part of such average in ed capital, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that that section may be passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The section will be passed over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 9S, line 5, after the words “ Sec. 827,” to strike out: 


= s a material 
3 factor, but where, because of the fact that the eapi- 
tal employed is in large part.borrowed, there is no invested capital or 
the invested capital is materially disproportionate to the net income 
as compared with representative corporations engaged in a like or 
similar trade or business, This section shall not apply in the case of 
a corporation 50 Poy centum or more of whose gross income (as de- 
fined in section 218 for income-tax purposes) consists of gain, profits, 
or commissions derived from Government contracts, unless the com- 
missioner le satisfied that such corporation is overcapitalized. 

(b) In the cases specified in subdivision (a) the invested capital 
shall be the amount which bears the same ratio to the net income of 
the corporation fer the taxable year as the average invested capital for 
the taxable year of representative co tions engaged in a like or 
similar trade or busimess bears to their average net Income for such 
year. 
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Sec. 328. (a) That in cases where invested enpital is to be deter- 
mined in the manner provided in section 327. 


And to insert: 


That in the following cases the tax shall be determined as provided 
in section 328: 

(a) Where the commissioner is unable satisfactorily to determine the 
invested capital as provided in section 326; 

( In the case of a foreign corporation ; 

(c) Where a mixed aggregate of tangible property and intangible 
property has been paid in for stock or for stock and bonds and the 
commissioner is unabie satisfactorily to determine the ve values 
of the several classes of property at the time of payment, or to distin- 
guisa tbe classes of property paid in for stock and for bonds, respec- 

vely ; 

(d) Where, as compared with representative corporations engaged in 
a like or similar trade or business, the tazpas er would (under section 
326) be placed in a position of substantia equality because of the 
time or manner of organization or because the actual value of the 
assets on March 1, 1913, was substantially in excess of the amount at 
which such assets would be valued for the 1 pone of computing in- 
vested capital under the provisions of section 826; 

(e) Where the invested capital is materially disproportionate to the 
net income as compared with representative corporations engaged in a 
like or similar trade or business because : 

1. The capital employed, although a material income-producing fac- 
tor, is very small or is in large part borrowed ; 

2. There are excluded from the invested capital as computed under 
the provisions of section 326 intangible assets of recognized and sub- 
stantial value built up or developed by the taxpayer ; 

3. The net income for the taxable year is abnormally high, due to 
the realization in one year of (a) gains, profits, or income earned or 
acerued during a period of years or (b) extraordinary gains or profit 
derived from the sale of property the principal value of which has 
been demonstrated by prospecting or exploration and discovery work 
done by the taxpayer. When the tax is determined under this para- 
graph proper allowance shall be made for the taxes which would have 
been payable in prior years if the gains, profits, or income earned or 
acerued in such years had been taxed at the rates then applicable, 

4. Proper recognition or allowance can not be made for amortization, 
obsolescence, or exceptional depletion due to the present war or to the 
necessity in conn on with the present war of providing plant which 
will not be wanted for the purpose of the trade or business after the 
termination of the war. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


I ask to have that whole section passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 828, page 101, line 7, after the numerals “ 328,” to insert: 
“(a) In the cases specified in section 827 the tax shall be the 
amount which bears the same ratio to the net income of the 
taxpayer (in excess of the specific exemption of $3,000) for the 
taxable year as the average tax of representative corporations 
engaged in a like or similar trade or business bears to their 
average net income (in excess of the specific exemption of 
$3,000) for such year”; in line 13, before the words “ the com- 
missioner,” to insert “In such cases"; and in line 19, after 
the word “ war,” to insert “ profits,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Sec. 328. (a) In the cases specified in section 327 the tax shall be 
the amount which bears the same ratio to the net income of the tax- 
payer (in excess of the specific exemption of $3,000) for the taxable 

ear as the average tax of representative corporations engaged in a 
ike or similar trade or business bears to their average net income (in 
excess of the specific exemption of $3,000) for such year. In such cases 
the commissioner shall compare the taxpayer only with representative 
corporations whose invested capital can be AEn f determined 
under section 326 and which are, as nearly as may be, similarly cireum- 
stanced with respect to gross income, net income, profits per unit of 
business transacted and capital employed, the amount and rate of war 
profits or excess profits, and all other relevant facts and circumstances. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 21, after the words 
„purposes of,” to strike out“ section 327 ” and insert subdivi- 
sion (a)“; in line 22, after the word “average,” to strike out 
“invested capital“ and insert “tax”; and in line 24, after the 
word “ determined,” to strike out “for each calendar year,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


(b) For the purposes of subdivision (a) the ratios between the average 
tax and the average net income of representative corporations shall be 
determined by the commissioner in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by him with the approval of the Secretary. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

In the case of a corporation making a return on the basis of a fiscal 
year the ratios determined for the calendar year ending during such 
fiscal year shall be used, except that in the case of a fiscal year ending 
during the calendar year 1918 the ratios based upon returns made under 
Title II of the revenue act of 1917 shall be used. 


The next amendment was, on page 102, line 10, after the word 
“ which,” to strike out invested capital“ and insert“ the tax,” 
and in line 11, after the word “in,” to strike out“ section 827,” 
and insert“ subdivision (a),“ so as to make the paragraph read: 

(o) The commissioner shall keep a record of all cases in which the 
tax is determined in the manner prescribed in subdivision (a), contain- 
ing the name and address of each ta yer, the business in which en- 
gaged, the amount of invested capital and net income shown by the 
return, and the amount of invested capital as determined under such 
section. The commissioner shall furnish a copy of such record and other 
detailed information with respect to such cases when required by reso- 
lution of either House of Congress, without regard to the restrictions 
contained in section 257. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, line 20, in the head- 
ing, after the word “Part,” to strike out VII“ and insert 
“VI” so as to make the heading read: “ Part VI.—Reorganiza- 
tions.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in section 330, page 102, line 23, 
after the word “by,” to strike out “a corporation, the cor- 
poration,” and insert “the taxpayer, the taxpayer"; in line 
25, after the word “been,” to strike out “in existence” and 
insert “ engaged in such trade or business”; on page 103, line 
3, after the words “ prior to,“ to strike out “the organization 
of the corporation now carrying on such trade or business” 
and insert “such reorganization, consolidation, or change of 
ownership“; and, in line 7, after the word “of,” to strike out 
“such corporation” and insert “the taxpayer,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Sec. 330. That in the case of the reorganization, consolidation, or 
change of ownership after bulged 1, 1911, of a trade or business 
now carried on by the taxpayer, the taxpayer shall for the purposes 
of this tile be deemed to have been engaged in such trade or business 
prior to that date, and the net income and invested vapital of such 
predecessor trade or business for all or any part of the prewar porod 
prior to such reorganization, consolidation, or change of ownership 
shall be deemed to have been the net income and invested capital of 
the taxpayer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jected to? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir; the first section is, 2t least. 

The next amendment was, on page 103, beginning with line 
8, to strike out: 


If such predecessor trade or business was carried on by a partnership 
or individual the net income for the prewar period shall be ascertained 
and returned upon the same basis and in the same manner as provided 
for income-tax purposes in Title II, except that the credits provided 
in subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 216 shall be deducted. . 


And to insert: 


If such ere trade or business was carried on by a partnership 
or individual the net income for the prewar period shall, under 
regulations prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, be ascertained and returned as 57 as may be upon 
the same basis and in the same manner as provided for corporations in 
Title IJ, including a reasonable deduction for salary or compensation 
3 partner or the individual for personal services actually ren- 
ered. 

If any asset of the trade or business in existence both during the 
taxable year and any 3 year is included in the invested capital 
for the taxable year, but is not included in the invested capital for 
such prewar year, or is yalued on a different basis in computing the 
invested capital for the taxable year and such prewar year, respec- 
tively, then under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, such readjust- 
ments shall be made as are necessary to place the computation of the 
invested capital for such prewar year on the basis employed in deter- 
mining the invested capital for the taxable year. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. - 

The next amendment was, in section 331, page 104, line 9, 
after the word “ business,” to insert a comma and the words 
“or change of ownership of property“; in line 11, after the 
word “business,” to insert “or property”; in line 13, after 
the word “the,” to strike out “ predecessor trade or business“ 
and insert “previous owner”; in line 17, after the word 
“such,” to strike out “prior trade or business” and insert 
“previous owner”; and in line 19, after the word “ received,” 
to insert: “Provided, That if such previous owner was not a 
corporation, then the value of any asset so transferred or 
received shall be taken at its cost of acquisition (at the date 
when acquired by such previous owner) with proper allowance 
for depreciation, impairment, betterment, or development, but 
no addition to the original cost shall be made for any charge 
or expenditure deducted as expense or otherwise since March 
1, 1913, in computing the net income of such previous owner 
for purposes of taxation,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 331. In the case of the reorganization, consolidation, or change 
of ownership of a trade or business, or change of ownership of property, 
after March 3, 1917, if an interest or control in such trade or business 
or property of 50 per cent or more remains in the same persons, or 
any of them, then no asset transferred or received from the previous 
owner shall, for the purpose of determining invested capital, be adowed 
a greater value than would have been allowed under this title in 
computing the invested capital of such previous owner if such asset 
had net been so transferred or received: Provided, That if such pre- 
vious owner was not a corporation, then the value of any asset so 
transferred or received shall be taken at its cost of acquisition (at 
the date when acquired by such previous owner) with proper allow- 
ance for depreciation, impairment, betterment, or development, but no 
addition to the or 1 cost shall be made for any charge or expendi- 
ture deducted as expense or otherwise since March 1, 1918, in comput- 
ing the net income of such previous owner for purposes of taxation. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 


Is this also part of the part ob- 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 105, line 3, in the head- 
ing, after the word “Part,” to strike out “VIII” and insert 
„VII.“ so as to make the heading read: “Part VII—Miscel- 
taneous.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 335, page 105, line 7, 
after the words “sum of,” to strike out: 


(1) A tax computed under Title IT of the revenue act of 1917 for the 
portion of such fiscal year falling In 1917; and {2} a tax computed 
under this title for the portion of such fiscal year falling in 1918. 

The tax under clause (1) shall be computed upon the same propor- 
dion of the net income (as determined under Title II of this act for 
income-tax purposes) for such fiscal year as the portion of such fiscal 
year falling in 1017 is of the full fiscal genri and the tax under clause 
(2) shall be computed upon the remainder of such net income. 


And to insert: 


(1) the same proportion of a tax for the entire period computed 
under Title II of the revenue act of 1917 which the portion of such 
period falling within the calendar year 1917 is of the entire period, and 
t2) the same proportion of a tax for the entire perlod computed under 
this title which the portion of such period falling within the calendar 
year 1918 is of the entire period: Provided, That in the case of a part- 
nership or a personal-service e ine amount to be paid shall 
be only that specified in clause (1). 

Any amount heretofore or hereafter paid on account of the tax im- 
peice for such fiscal year by Title II of the revenue act of 1917 shall 
ve credited toward the payment of the tax imposed for such fiscal year 
by this title, and if the amount so paid exceeds the amount of the tax 
imposed by this title, or, in the case of a partnership or a personal- 
service corporation, the amount specified in clause (1), the excess shall 
be refunded as a tax erroneously or illegally collected. 

In the case of a partnershi or pefsonal-service corporation no tax 
shall be paid under Title II of the revenue act of 1917 for any period 
beginning on or after January 1, 1918; and any tax so paid shall be 
immediately refunded to the partnership or corporation. 

(b) If a corporation makes return for a fiscal year beginning in 1918 
and ending in 1919, the tax for such fiscal year under this title shall 
be the sum of: (1) the same proportion of a tax for the entire period 
computed at the rates fied in subdivision (a) of section 301 which 
the portion of such period falling within the calendar year 1918 is of 
the entire period, and (2) the same 3 of a tax for the entire 
period computed at the rates specified in subdivision (b) of section 
301 which the portion of such period falling within the calendar year 
1919 is of the entire period. 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec, 335. (a) That if a corporation makes return for a fiscal year 
beginning in 1917 and ending in 1918, the tax for the first taxable year 
under this title shall be the sum of: (1) the same proportion of a tax 
for the entire period computed under Title II of the revenue act of 
1917 which the portion of such period falling within the calendar year 
1917 is of the entire period, and (2) the same proportion of a tax for 
the entire period computed under this title which the portion of such 
period falling within the calendar year 1918 is of the entire period: 
Provided, That in the case of a partnership or a personal-service co; 
ration, the amount to be paid shall be only that specified in clause (1). 

Any amount heretofore or hereafter paid on account of the tax im- 
posed for such fiscal year by Title II of the revenue act of 1917 shall be 
credited toward the payment of the tax im for such fiscal year by 
this title, and if the amount so paid exceeds the amount of the tax im- 
posed by this title, or, in the case of a partnership or a personal-service 
corporation, the amount s ed in clause (1), the excess shall be 
refunded as a tax erroneously or illegally collected. 

in the case of a partners! or personal-service corporation no tax 
shall be paid under Title II of the revenue act of 1917 for any period 
beginning on or after January 1, 1918; and any tax so paid shall be 
immediately refunded to the partnership or corporation. 

(b) If a corporation makes return for a 1 year beginning in 
1918 and ending in 1919, the tax for such fiscal year under this title 
shall be the sum of: (1) the same L ge geckos? of a tax for the entire 
period computed at the rates specified in subdivision (a) of section 301 
which the portion of such perna falling within the calendar year 1918 
is of the entire peried, and (2) the same ue rtion of a tax for the 
entire period computed at the rates specified in subdivision (b) of 
section 301 which the portion of such period falling within the calendar 
year 1910 is of the entire period. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to, 
without objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that that section go over, because all 
of the other 1920 provisions have been passed over; and there- 
fore I should like to have this one passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in section 336, page 106, line 25, 
after the numerals “304,” to strike out “having a net income 
of $3,000 or over for the taxable year,” and on page 107, after 
line 8, to strike out— 

In no case shall the tax under this title or Title II be determined on 
the basis of a so-called consolidated return, but shall in éach be 


case 
determined upon the basis of the net income and inyested capital of the 
corporation liable to the tax. 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 336. That every corporation not exempt under section 304 shall 
make a return for the purposes of this title. Such returns shall be 
made, and the taxes imposed by this title shall be paid, at the same 
times and places, in the same manner, and subject to the same condi- 
tions, as is provided in the case of returns and payment of income tax 
by corporations for the pe ses of Title Ii, and all the provisions of 
that title not inapptical e, including pensines are hereby made appli- 
cable to the taxes mposed by this title. 


The next amendment was, on page 107, after line 13, to insert: 


Sec. 337. That in the case of a bona fide sale of mines, ofl or gas 
wells, or any interest therein, where the principal value of the prop- 
erty has been demonstrated 3 or exploration and discovery 
work done by the taxpayer, portion of the tax imposed by this title 
attributable to such sale shall not exceed 20 per cent of the selling price 
of such property or interest. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the same provision appears in 
two other places in the bill. They have been asked to go over, 
so I think we had better allow this to go over. it 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 107, beginning with line 21, to strike out: 


‘Titte IV. ESTATE Tax. 


Sec. 400. That when used in this title— 

The term “ executor" means the executor or administrator of the 
decedent, or, if there is no executor or administrator, any person who 
takes possession of any property of the decedent; and + 

The term “ collector” means the collector of internal revenue of the 
district in which was the domicile of the decedent at the time of his 
death, or, if there was no such domicile in the United States, then the 
collector of the district in which is situated the part of the gross estate 
of the decedent in the United States, or, if such part of the gross estate 
is situated in more than one district, then the collector of internal 
revenue of such district as may be designated by the commissioner. 

Sec. 401. That (in Heu of the tax imposed by Title II of the revenue 
act of 1916, as amended, and in lieu of the tax imposed by Title IX of 
the revenue act of 1917) a tax equal to the sum of the following per- 
cape of the value of the net estate (determined as provided in sec- 
tion 403) is hereby imposed upon the transfer of the net estate of every 
decedent dying after t W of this act, whether a resident or non- 
resident of the United States: 

3 per cent of the amount of the net estate not in excess of $50,000; 

6 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceed§ $50,000 and 
does not exceed $150,000; 

9 per cent of the amount by which the net estate excecds $150,000 
and does not exceed $250,000; 

12 cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $250,000 
not exceed $450,000 ; 
cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $450,000 
not exceed $1,000,000 ; 

S per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $1,000,000 


24 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $3,000,000 


and does not exceed $4,000,000 ; 
27 per cent of the amount by which the net estate excecds $4,000,000 
and does not exceed $5.000.000 ` 


80 per cent of the amount h which the net estate exceeds $5,000,000 


and does not exceed $8,000, ; 
85 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $8,000,000 
and does not exceed $10,000,000 : and 


40 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $10,000,000. 

Src. 402. That the value of the estate of the decedent shall 
be determined by including the value at the time of his death of all 
property, real or personal, tangible or intangible, wherever situated— 

(a) To the extent of the interest therein of the decedent at the time 
of his death which after his death is subject to the payment of the 
ages, cn against his estate and the expenses of its administration and 
is subject to distribution as part of his estate; 

(b) To the extent of any interest therein of the surviving spouse, 
existing at the time of the decedent's death as dower, courtesy, or by 
virtue of a statute creating an estate in lieu of. dower or courtesy: 

(c) To the extent of any interest therein of which the decedent has 
at any time made a transfer, or with respect to which he has at 
any time created a trust, in contemplation of or intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after his death (whether such trans- 
fer or trust is made or created before or after the passage of this act), 
except in case of a bona fide sale for a fair consideration in money or 
money’s worth. Any transfer of a material part of his property in 
the nature of a final disposition or distribution thereof, made by the 
decedent within three years pene to his death without such a consider- 
ation, shall, unless shown to the contrary, be deemed to have been 
nade in contemplation of death within the meaning of this title; 

(d) To the extent of the interest therein held jointly or as tenants 
in the entirety by the decedent and any other person, or deposited in 
banks or other institutions in their joint names and payable to either 
or the survivor, except such part thereof as may be shown to have orig- 
nam 8 to such other person and never to have belonged to the 

ent: 

(e) To the extent of any property passing under a general 
ap e exercised by the decedent (1) by will. or (2) by d exe- 
cuted. in contemplation of, or intended to take efect in ion or 
aoran at or after, his death, except in case of a bona fide sale for a 
fair consideration in money or money's worth; and 

(t) To the extent of the amount receivable by the executor as insur- 
ance under policies taken out by the decedent upon his own life; and 
to the extent of the excess over $40,000 of the amount receivable by 
all other beneficiaries as insurance under policies taken out by the 
decedent upon his own life. 

Sec, 403. That for the purpose of the tax the value of the net estate 
shall be determined— 

(a) In the case of a resident, by deducting from the value of the 
gross estate— 

(2) Such amounts for funeral expenses, administration expenses, 
claims against the estate, unpaid mortgages, losses incurred during 
the settlement of the estate arising from fires, storms, shipwreck, or 
other casualty, or from theft, when such losses are not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise, and such amounts reasonably required 
and actually expended for the support during the settlement of the 
estate of those dependent upon the decedent, as are allowed by the 
laws of the jurisdiction, whether within or without the United States, 
under which the estate is being administered, but not including any 
income taxes upon Income received after the death of the decedent, or 
any estate, succession, legacy, or inheritance taxes; 
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(2) An amount equal to the value at the time of — 1 s death 
toixed—which 


— any 18 personal, or identified as 
n received by the decedent as a share in py estate of R 
area who died within five years prior to the death of the deceden 
er which can — identified as — been mired by the decedent in 
an estate tax under the revenue 


50, 

of a 8 t, by 2 zi value of that 
Sr death is situated in 

2a 
roportion of the deductions specified in paragraph (1) of 
ee ote a) of this section which the value of such bears to 
the value of bis ae DEA estate, wherever situat but in no case 
shall the aniount so ucted exeeed 10 per cent of the value of that 
art of his gross estate which at the time of his death is situated in 

e United States; and 

(2) An amount equal to the value at the time of the decedent's death 
of any 1 personal, or mixed—which can be identified as 
having received by venir t as a share in 


eet e 


the nonresident not situated in the 

For the purpose of this titie, stock in a domestic corporation owned 

and held by a nonresident decedent, ane the amount 

ance u ye the ae 4 a Sat ee —— where the insurer is a 

domes corporation, deemed 

pute ana any p roperty o or — = decedent ha 
to wh 


Sec, 404. That the executor, within 60 ae annie qualifying as such, 
or after coming into possession of any property of ‘the d decedent, which- 
ever event first occurs, shall give written — thereof to the collector, 
‘The executor shall also, at such times and in such manner as may be 

uired by regulations made pursuant to law, file with the collector a 
return under onth in 5 settin — 2 h (a) the yalue ase of a gross 

a non- 


ble ai — supplemental data as may be necessary to 
5 nil be mete fi de in all here th à 

e made in all cases w e gross estate at the death 
of the decedent exceeds seco, and in the case of the estate of every 
nonresident any part of whose gross estate is situated in the United 
States. If the — is unable to make a complete return as to any 
part of the gross estate of the decedent, he sha — In his return 
a description rote such part and the name of 
or beneficial interest 


return contains 2 false or incorrect s 
collector or 82 eoKector shal e com 
shal! assess the tax thereon. 

8 That the*tax shall be due one year after the decedent's 


EBC. 
death, but in any case where the commissioner finds that ent of 
pe tax within one year after the decedent's death would 1 undne 
poet. Ae yraa the estate, he may pant an extension of time for the 
i 83 to exceed two years from the due 
7255 the tax is not thin one year and 180 days after the 
death, interest at the — of 6 per cent per annum from the 
expiration of one year after the decedent's death shall be added as part 
0 e ta 
407. That the 


in the opinion of the E, 
t in full of the tax, exce) t 

If the we ype so paid ex 
as fi the ner shall 
such excess to the executor, If the amount ot: the tax as finally 
determined exceeds the amount so 8 the fs ag shall notify 
executor of the amount of a demand yment 
thereof. the tax is a trot 2 within 10 days 
be added thereto at the „rate of 
10 period 


The collector shall 
9 either of whi 


Sec. 4 is not paid with 18 180 0 


ess there is reasonable cause or 


es, in th 
decedent to be. sold — the ood the — 4 
of such sale the — 01 f the tax, together with 
expenses of e description to be allowed by the court, 
Shall be first Fp and rag nee shall be deposited peg to 
er of court, to be paid under its to the person 
entitled thereto. 
If the tax or part thereof is paid by, or collected out of that 
t of the estate passing to or in the possession of, any person other 
the executor In his capacity as such. such person be en. 
titled to relmbursement out of any part of the estate still undistributed 
or by a jug? and equitable contribution by the persons whose interest 
in t the est of the decedent would have been reduced if the tax had 


ual or prior liability for the payment of ‘taxes, debts, or 
other c against the estate, it being the purpose and intent of 

t so far as is practicable and unless otherwise directed 
by the will of the decedent the tax shall be paid out of the estate 
before its distribution. If any part of the ss estate consists of 


proceeds of policies of insurance upon the life of the decedent re- 
celvable a beneficiary other than the executor, the executor -shall 
be entitled to recover from such — Faget rtion of the total 


ing 5 as the proceeds, in excess of 8 such policies bear 
ey If there is more than po cach beneficlary, the 
— — shall be entitled to recover from such bencficiaries the 
same ratio. 
Sec. 409. That unless the tax is sooner paid in full, it shall be a 


lien for 10 rs upon the gross estate of the decedent, ra A that 
such part the gross estate as is used for the 2 of cha 

the estate and e of its administrat allowed by an: any 
court havi be divested of such lien. 


neim thereof, shall 
the commissioner is satisfied that the tax liability of an estate has 
been fully discharged, he may, under regulations prescribed by him 
with the — 9 5 of the Secretary, issue his certificate releasing any 
or all 8 of such estate —. the lien herein imposed. 
It the decedent makes a transfer of, or creates a trust with 
any property — contemplation of or intended to take effect 


on or t at or after his death (except in the case of 
bona fide naed — a fair consideration in money or money's worth) 
or (b) if insuran 8 a contract by the decedent 


executed 
species ciary, and if in either case the tax in — — 
there is not pa sraonally Table 1 sock dex, aad auch property, to the extent 
Da e for suc and such prope 0 exten 
of the decedent’ * interest therein at the time of such transfer, or — 
the extent of such beneficlary’s interest under such contract of 
ance, shall be subject to a like lien equal to the amount of re tax. ans 


part of such p sold by such transferee or trustee to a bona fide 
purchaser for a fair 533 in money or money's worth shall be 
divested of the lien and a like Hen shall then attach to all the property 


of such transferee or trustee, except any part sold to a bona fide pur- 
fora fair consideration in money or money's worth. 
Sec. 410. That whoever knowingly makes any false statement in any 
notice or stars required to be filed under this ‘title shall be liable to a 
penalty — ee N exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, oss 


contain any information concerning the te 

in his on er control any perty 
e same 
op n 


500, to be recovered, with costs 


be Hable to a penal 
m in the name of the United States. 


of suit, in a civil a 


And to insert: 
TITLE IV —INSNHERITANCE Tax. 


Rec. 400. That when used in this title 

The term “executor” means the executor or administrator of the 
takes possession — is no executor or administrator, any person who 
takes n of any prope ent; 

e term “ collector Peeve the collector of internal revenue of the 
ae in which was the domicile of the decedent at the time of bis 
death, or, if there was no such domicile in the United States, then the 
collector of the district in which is situated the part of the gross estate 
of the decedent in the United States, or, if such part of the gross estate 
is situated in more than one district, then the collector of internal rey- 
enne of such district as may be designated the commissioner. 

Sec. 401. That (in lieu of the tax im 3 II of the revenue 
act of 1916, as amended, and in lieu of the imposed by Title IX 
of the revenue act of 1917) a tax iny u 
— reason of death of a residen 

e 


$25; and do not exceed $50, 
r cent of the amount b, Siis such beneficial interests exceed 
$50, po gars do not exceed 81 


t of the amount a 0 which such beneficial interests exceed 


ceed 
amount t 800.05 which such beneficial interests exceed 
r cent of the erase 


127 en such beneficial interests exceed 
nit and do not exceed $2,500, 
lire 50.500. cent of the 8 by which such beneficial interests 


reason of the death of a Gecedent dying during the con- 
tinuance of the present war while serving in the military or naval 
forces of the United States or dying within one year after the termi- 
nation of such war from injuries received or disease contracted in such 
service shall not be 5 5 

Transfers to or of the United States, a State, or any: 
political division Pent tor 1 a purposes exclusively, transfers to 
or for the ae of ar corporation o. and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, Hite: or eduentional pu 
including the encouragement of art amt tho prevention of cruelty to 
children or animais, no part of the net earni of whieh inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or individual, and transfers to a 
trustee or trustees exclusively for such religious, charitable, scicntific, 
literary, or educational purposes, shall not be taxable hereunder, 
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Sec. 402. That the following shall be deemed to he taxable transfers 
under the provisions of this title: k 

ta) Transfers by the Jaws of intestate succession or by will, includ- 
ing the creation by will of powers of appointment and the exercise by 
will of general powers of appointment; 

(b) Transfers by deed, grant, or gift, including the exercise by deed 
of general powers of appointment, made in contemplation of the death 
of the vendor, grantor, or donor, or intended to take effect in posses- 
sion or enjoyment at or after such death, except in the case of a bona 
fide sale for a fair consideration in money or money's worth, whether 
such deed, grant, or gift was made before or after the passage of this 
act. Any transfer of a material part of his cert in the nature of 
a final disposition or distribution thereof, made by the decedent within 
two years prior to his death without such a consideration, shall, unless 
shown to the contrary, be deemed to have been made in contemplation 
of death within the meaning of this title; and 

(e) Other transfers by reason of the death of the decedent, to wit: 
(1) The consummation in a 3 spouse of dower or curtesy or 
statutory rights in lieu thereof; (2) the accrual to a surviving tenant 
or depositor through survivershi of complete title to property beld 
jointly or as tenants by the entirety by the decedent and any other 

n, or deposited in banks or other institutions in their joint names 
and payable to either or the survivor, except such part thereof as may 
be shown to have originally belonged to such other person and never to 
have belonged to the decedent; and (3) the recept by a beneficiary of 
an amount of insurance in excess of $25,000 under policies taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life. 

Src. 403. That taxes upon transfers shall be computed upon the total 
value of all the beneficial interests transferred to the same person in 
any manner by reason of the death of a decedent. Whenever at the 
time a tax becomes due the pees to whom beneficial interests are 
transferred by reason of the death of a decedent are not in being or 
can not be ascertained, or the extent of the beneficial interests trans- 
ferred can not be ascertained, for the reason that the transfers are con- 
ditioned upon the happening of a contingency or of the exercise of a 
discretion or n power of appointment, all the property so transferred 
shall for the purpose of the computation and collection of the tax be 
deemed to be transferred to the estate of said decedent, and as to sach 
transfers such estate shall be treated under the 3 of this title 
as a person, and, except in the case of the exercise of a general power 
of appointment, no further tax under this title shall be collected on 
transfers of such beneficial interests at the time the persons to whom 
they are transferred or the extent of the interests transferred to such 
persons are ascertained, 

Src. 404. That the value of the beneficial interests, transfers of 
which are taxable under this title, shall be determined as follows: 

(a) The total value of the beneficial Interests transferred to any 
transferee shall be the value of that part of the property included within 
the net estate of the decedent (determined as provided in sec. 406) 
which passes to such transferee by any of the methods of transfer de- 
scribed in section 402: Provided, however, That whenever a beneficial 
interest transferred to any person by reason of the death of a nonresi- 
dent decedent is not an interest in cifie property, the value of the 
beneficial interest the transfer of which is subject to taxation under this 
ti'le shall be such proportion of the value of the total beneficial interest 
so transferred as the value of that part of the gross estate which at the 
time of the death of the decedent is situated in the United States bears 
to the value of his entire gross estate wherever situated. If an executor 
does not include in the return uired to be filed under section 407 the 
value at the time of the death of the nonresident decedent of that part 
of his gross estate not situated in the United States, the amount o the 
net estate shall be apportioned among the transferees of the beneticial 
interests in the manner which will result in the greatest possible amount 
of tax upon the transfer of such net estate. 

(b) In the case of resident and nonresident decedents the following 
rules of valuation shall apply: (1) The value of an annuity, life estate, 


term of years, or other interest terminating on the expiration of a cer- 
tain period shall be determined by the American Spe tables of 
mortality at per cent compound interest or by such other tables of 


mortality at such rate of interest as may be prescribed by the commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary ; (2) the value of a remainder 
in any property after an annuity, life estate, term of years, or other 
interest terminating on the expiration of a certain period shall be ascer- 
tained by deducting the value of such annuity, life estate, term of years, 
or other interest terminating on the 5 of a certain period from 
the value of such property; (3) there shall not be included the value 
of a beneficial interest the value at the time of the decedent’s death of 
any property which can be identified as having been received by the 
decedent as a share in the estate of any n who died within five 
years prior to the death of the decedent, or which can be identified as 
having been acquired by the decedent in erang for property so re- 
ceived, if an estate tax under the revenue act of 1917 was collected from 
such estate or an inheritance tax under this act was collected on the 
transfer of such property; and (4) there shall not be included in the 
value of a beneficial interest any amounts paid or required to be o paia 
therefrom as estate, succession, legacy, or inheritance taxes impo: by 
any authority other than that of the United States. 

SEC. 405. That the value of the gross estate of the decedent shall be 
determined by including the value at the time of his death of all prop- 
erty, real or personal, tangible or intangible, wherever situated— 

a) To the extent of the interest therein of the decedent at the time 
of his death which after his death is subject to the 0 of the 
charges against his estate and the expenses of its administration and is 
subject to distribution as part of his estate; 

(b) To the extent of any interest therein of which the decedent has 
at any time made a transfer in contemplation of or intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or after his death (whether such 
transfer is made before or after the passage of this act), except in case 
ef a bona fide sale for a fair consideration in money or money’s worth; 

99 55 the extent of any interest therein of the surviving spouse, 
existing at the time of the decedent's death as dower, curtesy, or by vir- 
tue of a statute creating an estate in lieu of dower or curtesy ; 

(d) To the extent of the interest therein held jointly or as tenants by 
the entirety by the decedent and any other person, or deposited in banks 
or other institutions in their joint names and payable to either or the 
surviver, except such part thereof as may be shown to have originally 


peo to such other person and never to have belonged to the de- 
ent; 

(e) To the extent of any property passing under a general power of 
ap tment exercised by the decedent (1) by will, or (2) by deed exe- 


cuted in contemplation of, or intended to take effect in ssion or 
8 at or after, his death, except in case of a bona fide sale for a 
fair consideration in money or money's worth; and 


(f) To the extent of the amount receivable by the executor as insur- 
ance under policies taken out by the decedent upon his own life; and 
to the extent of the excess over $25,000 of the amount receivable by 
any beneficiary as insurance under policies taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life, 

Sec. 406. That the value of the net estate shall be determined 

(a) In the case of a resident decedent, by deducting from the value 
of the gross estate— 

Such amounts for funeral expenses, administration expenses, claims 
against the estate, unpaid mortgages, losses incurred during the settle- 
ment of the estate arising from fires, storms, shipwreck, or other 
casualty, or from theft, when such losses are not eompensated for D; 
insurance or otherwise, and such amounts reasonably required an 
actually expended for the support during the settlement of the estate 
of those dependent upon the decedent, as are allowed by the laws of the 
jurisdiction, whether within or without the United States, under which 
the estate is being administered, but not including any income taxes 
upon incomes received after the death of the decedent or any inheritance 
taxes im by this title. If a decedent gives, bequeaths, or devises 
to his executor any property in lieu of compensation the value thereof 
in excess of reasonable compensation shall not be deducted from the 
yalue of the gross estate. 

(b) In the case of a nonresident decedent, by deducting from the 
value of that part of his gross estate which at the time of his death is 
situated in the United States— 

That proportion of the deductions specified in subdivision (a) of 
this section which the value of such part bears to the value of bis entire 
gross estate, wherever situated, but in no case shall the amount so 
deducted exceed 10 per centum of the value of that part of his gross 
estate which at the time of bis death is situated in the United States. 

No deduction shall be allowed in the case of a nonresident decedent 
unless the executor includes in the return required to be filed under 
section 407 the value at the time of his death of that part of the gross 
estate of the nonresident decedent not situated in the United States. 

For the purpose of this title stock in a domestic corporation owned 
and held by a nonresident decedent, and the amount receivable as in- 
surance upon the life of a nonresident decedent where the insurer is a 
domestic corporation, shall be deemed property within the United States 
and any property of which the decedent has made a transfer within the 
merung af subdivision (c) of section 405 shall be deemed to be situated 
in the United States, if so situated either at the time of the transfer 
or at the time of the decedent's death. 

Sec. 407. That the executor, within sixty days after qualifying as 
such, or after coming into possession of any property of the decedent, 
whichever event first occurs, shall give written notice thereof to the 
collector. The executor shall also, at such time and in such manner as 
may be required by regulations made pursuant to law, file with the col- 
lector a return under oath in duplicate, setting forth (a) the value of 
the gross estate of the decedent at the time of his death, or, in case of 
a nonresident, of that part of his gross estate situated in the United 
States; (b) the deductions allowed under section 406; (c) the value of 
the net estate of the decedent as defined in section 406; (d) the names 
of the persons to whom beneficial interests are transferred in any man- 
ner by reason of the death of the decedent and descriptions of the bene- 
ficial interests so transferred; and (e) the tax pet or payable thereon ; 
or such part of such information as may at the time be ascertainable 
. mooh supplemental data as may be necessary to establish the cor- 
rect tax. 

Return shall be made in all cases where the gross estate at the 
death of the decedent exceeds $10,000 and in the case of the estate 
of every nonresident any part of whose gross estate is situated in the 
United States. If the executor is unable to make a complete return 
as to any part of the gross estate of the decedent, he shall incInde 
in his return a description of such part and the name of every person 
holding a legal or beneficial interest therein, and upon notice from 
the collector such person shall in like manner make a return as to 
such part of the gross estate. The commissioner shall make all assess- 
ments of the tax under the authority of existing administrative special 
and general provisions of law relating to the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes, 

Sec, 408. That if no administration is nted upon the estate of 
a decedent, or if no return is filed as provided in section 407, or if n 
return contains a false or incorrect statement of a material fact, the 
collector or deputy collector shall make a return and the commissioner 
shall assess the tax thereon. 

Sec, 409. That the tax shall be due one year after the decedent's 
death; but in any ease where the commissioner finds that payment 
of the tax within one year after the decedent's death would impose 
undue hardship ee the estate, he may grant an extension of time 
for the payment of the tax for a period not to exceed three years from 
the due date. If the tax is not d within one year and 180 days 
after the decedent's death, interest at the rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num from the expiration of one year after the decedent's death shall 
be added as part of the tax. 

Sec, 410. That the executor shall pay the tax to the collector. If 
the amount of the tax can not be determined, the payment of a sum 
of mone mantent in the opinion of the collector, to discharge the 
tax shall be deem paon in full of the tax, except as in s sec- 
tion otherwise provi . If the amount so paid exceeds the amount 
of the tax as finally determined, 
excess to the executor. If the amount of the tax as finall 
ex the amount so paid, the collector shall notify the executor 
of the amount of such excess and demand 35 ment thereof, If such 
excess part of the tax is not paid within ? dase after such notifica- 
tion, interest shall be added thereto at the rate of 10 per cent per 
annum from the expiration of such 30 days’ ponon until paid. 

The collector sha. 1 to the person paying the tax duplicate re- 
ceipts, either of whi shall be sufficient evidence of such payment, 

shall entitle the executor to be credited and allowed the amount 
— 5 by any court having jurisdiction to audit or settle his ac- 
counts. 

Sec. 411. That if the tax herein 1 is not paid within 180 

I, unless there is reasonable 
rther delay, proceed to collect the tax under the provisions 
of general law, or commence appropriate 8 any court ot 
the United States, in the name of the United States, to subject the 
the decedent to be sold under the judgment or decree of 


determined 


be ` de- 
posited according to the order of the court, to be paid under its direc- 


. 


the commissioner shall refund such 
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Sec: 412: That each person shall be liable to the executor for the 


tax upon transfers to such and the exeentor shall collect from 
such person the tax upen all transfers to such peron; or shall Pcp ees 
it from any property im his possession or control transferred to such 
person. The executor shall not pay or deliver any pro 
of which. is subject to tax to any transferee unless tax upon such 
transfer has been 80 Snare or deducted. er there is a trans- 


relieve the ty 
aed 1 That in the case of policies of insurance upon the Tife 
of the decedent pa a other than the executor or the 
estate of the decedent abte for the payment thereof 
shall be relieved — Uabufer for any tax thereon if such beneficiary 
submits with the proofs ef death and claims.a written statement show- 
ing that the aggregate amount of insurance payable to such. beneficiary 
under. policies — — — that decedent upon his own life: does not 


exceed! $25,000. nding taxes on the transfer of annuities, 
life estates, terms for years, and other interests terminating: on the 
expiratiom of a i jod, shall be paid out 5 
capital and not to income. N. in this title shall t an 
executor taxes. out of such property as the or other 


is shall 
shall not affect any right of the United States or of the collector 
to collect the tax or to a lien therefor. 

Pe a segment pry mention meme ater aia rg een Fa Tv 
exceeds. the amount ef tax of which such person is liable, 

mbursement: to the extent of 
undistributed, or to a just 
and equitable co bution by the persons liable for the tax so paid: or 
collected under this title. 

Sec. 413. That the 
included in the 
In substitution 


malty of not exceeding $5, 


Title II of the revenue act of 

Sea act to provide: increased. | 

appropriations for the 

7 —— 3 fortifications, and for other 

* „ 3. 1917, and by Title IX of the revenue act 

be 1917, shail p= AD 
deceden’ 


t dying bef. passage of this act while in. the 
— or naval — of Pibe United States in the p war or 
from injuries received or disease contracted while in such ce, 
WWW be to th 


executor. 

During the reading of the foregoing > 

Mr.. SIMMONS. Does the Senator ask to have this: amend- 
ment as a substitute go over? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes. 

After the conclusion of the reading: 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is understood that these sections: 
Will go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All will go over. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR BROUSSARD: 


Mr. GAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate shall convene on Sunday, January 26, 1919, at II o'clock 
a. m., to consider resolutions in. commemoration of the life, 
character, and public services of the late- Senator from Louisi- 
ana, Hon. Roserr F. BROUSSARD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? There is 
none, and it is so ordered. 


CABLE SERVICE. 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask permission of the ee 


addressed m letter to the Postmaster General 
that the publie press had reported correspondence showing. the 
reasons for taking over the cable; also correspendence between 
him and the president of the Commercial’ Cable Co., the presi- 


to the transfer of the net estate of any 


f one 
‘situation is and has: 


dent of the Western Union Telegraph Co., and the vice presi- 
dent of the Commercial Cable Co.. I felt that the correspond- 
ence should be put before the public, and I ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 10, 1918, 
Hon. J. H. Lewis, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Lewis: Referring to your request for 
copies of the recent reports of Mr. Theodore N. Vail on the 
telephone, telegraph, and cable situation, and other corre- 
spondence relative thereto, F am inclosing Mr. Vail's tentative 
report dated December 6, 1918, and his letter of transmittal. of 
the same date; also copies. of my letters to Mr. Clarence H. 
Mackay, president of the Commercial Cable Co.; Mr. Newcomb 
Carlton, president of the Western Union Telegraph Co.; and 
Mr. George G. Ward, vice president of the Commercial Cable 
Co., all dated December 4, 1918, together with copies of the re- 
plies of Mr. Mackay and Mr. Carlton, dated December 4 and 
6. respectively. I am also inclosing a. copy of my letter to Mr. 
Mackay dated December 7, 1918. There is some earlier’ corre- 
spondenee with respect to this matter which will be furnished 


if you desire it. 
Sincerely, yours, A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, 


(Theodore N. Vail, 195 Broadway, New York. Personal.] 


Decemner 6, 1918. 
Dran Mr. BURLESON: I am inclosing herewith a tentative report ot 
what, im my opinion, would bring about the most extended use of the 
telephone, ‘tel . and cable. 

„This idea of a system is not a new one. It is one with 
which our public * familiar a and one to which they have given. their 
— — — — through its acceptance = —.— that: has been done 
im the furtherance of this idea lu a unified 8 
the common management of the — — and i telegraph althou 
TTW tion and applicatio 2 8 
existing laws. 

“The present 5 is how much can be brought about under 
present conditions 

8 8 to create an ideal system can — — done bo- 
cause of existing laws, nor would complete consolidation be justified 
since to undo such a consolidated system into its former units would 

1 52 are —.— thi hich be done whi 

ere are, however, many ngs w can eh would 
not produce waste and which might. by improvement of service help to 
further educate the public and create an actively favorable attitude to- 
ward some correlation or as of operation and service with 
— control ne — . —— ana restriction, through some e 
governmen authority and private or ru retain- 

ing all the advantages and incentives of both. zi = 85 
‘If it is within the scope of what you ask me to do, my sugges- 


* is: 


ORGANIZATION, 

“That, first, to create à comprebensive operating o tion by 
which all the properties can be brought under one executive operating 
head . whom all operations should be conducted, subject ta the 


‘Postmaster G 
“This execntive — should be one — qualifications 
a by large experience in similar si 
single head “tnould, ype — oer of the Postmaster 
xperienced assist nize directly under 
the distinctive opera- 
and the * mainte- 


xperienced 
tion of the work of the di- 


cation and experience in simi- 


vision” i through 2 


lar work on a similar scale o i operation. 
Below these ‘ divisions” 2 can be amplified and ar- 
to. meet the necessities. bundant material for . 


ze 


tions, and there is opportuni L 
pave Sai 8 services to pace —— to the 


“ Under this organization the distinctive trafic 
oa for, while with the telegraph: and tel 


scope of his his 
tions would be 


one wires. under 
one Government 


each great —— involving only 


some te rary loop connections. 
In way congestion in any part of the traffic could be overcome 
so distributing the wires as to vest carry that load. 


rating organization would ‘at once 1 8 things. which would 
— toward the end d and ch would not necessitate any 


desire: 
ive undoing at the end of 
In connection with e 
experience has the 
by abnormal conditions as now, 
normal the public should be tolerant. 
CABLES. 
that —— for immediate action. The cable 
: grave. Congestion i» now the rule; and 
accumulation of business is at times serious, san when the activities 
of — 5 8 3 are really commenced in Europe it will be 
greatly 


control. 
of operation, I wish to say that 
operation been so handi- 
— until. conditions become 


“There is 


1918. 
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cable operation and a few slight 
ich could centralize the cable termi- 
not involve any dismemberment of 
the efficiency can be somewhat 
the cable lead could be effected 
independent and co- 


tion 


changes in the physical pro yw 
ich would 


equal traffic management, 
eee or of his system and giving his system more co; 
an the emer; ac 

“As pointed out in my letter of October 22, if it were lawful or 
if it could be brought about by consent of the ers it would be 
a great feature for the commercial and political interest of the United 
States and of great advantage to every country reached by direct com- 
munication if the cable systems could be consolidated into one system 
and the cable systems rearranged and extended more or less as outlined 
in my letter of October 22. 

“Such a combination would at once bring about an important saying 
im cost of operation, particularly by the commercial department. As 
charges for service are dependent on costs, it would eventually brin 
about considerable reductions in So long as each independen 
cable company must maintain its commercial organization to obtain 
and retawu os Senor so long must this cost be distributed in the 


effectual adjunct to our own cemmercial a abroad in securing 
business of the United States industries. There is 


commercial agents to recover prewar condi 
be promptly met if the United States is to get any advantage from the 


present situation. 

“Tt would seem that such a merger would appeal to the business 
sense of the proprieters of the cable and could be brought about, par- 
ticularly if the Government could put itself behind the movement. 

“While considerable can be done in improving the cable operation 
under one management, the big features of a readjustment of the cable 
situation involve considerable expense and time. Cables take time to 
build and time to lay. There is no manufacturing of submarine cable 

tablished in the United States, and orders from American companies 
when placed abroad are filled after the requirements of their own com- 
is not surmise; it is the experience of American com- 

ing cable for repairs and extensions. 
“In any event, if this country is to become a commercial and indus- 
trial world center, as it is now great in. financial, political, and national 
industrial lines, an American cable consonant with our obliga- 
tions and opportunities must be and that system freed from 
the uncertainties of foreign cable manufacture. 

“There must be a United States system which will place this country 
irectly in communication with every country with which we have or 
ope to have important commercial relations. As it is now, and as my 

ther of October 22 pointed out, we are on one side of the ee sys- 


necessity is for the East Coast-South 
and the countries 


country River Plate 

direct cable communica 5 

“ Of what nse in commerce will be our investment of billions in ships 
to carry commerce if we do not give them and the business agents of all 
e t communication with their home ports and home 
business houses? 5 

“The cable industry and the proposed cable changes could not be 
brought about except through Government aid under existing conditions. 

ob has authorized combination in foreign commercial enter- 
prises. If the advantages and necessities were properly presented, it 
should be possible to ob romptly such authorization or legislation 
as would give, under the of the Government, authority for com- 
bination and operation of all electric intercommuni in 
direct connection and coordination with the national wire system 
between this country and all foreign countries. 

“rime is an element, and whatever is done should be done at once.” 


Sincerely, yours, 
(Signed) Teo. N. VAIL. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT WIRE SYSTEM. 


Responding to your request, I beg leave to submit the following in 
answer to your broad inquiry into the problem of the most efficient 
and beneficent “ extended use of the ene, telegraph, and cable.” 

In the annual report of the American Telephone & T pb Co. 
for 1910 the opinion is advanced that the 8. of future 
should and would afford facilities for the annihila of time and dis- 
tanee by the Loren use of electrical transmission for written or per- 
sonal communication, which would afford electrical communication of 
every kind of intelligence from anyone at any one place to anyone at 
any other 3 that the service should be comprehensive, nation wide, 
economical ; and that the service rendered should be at a minimum 
price so that potential business could be developed. 

To do this efficiently and maroc wegen f requires the combination of 
every kind of electrical transmission intelligence inte one system 
over which the most efficient service could be rendered through the de- 
67 1 page of new and useful services; and the wire plant and other 
facilities thus being utilized to their fullest extent. 

Time and events have demonstrated and emphasized the — 9 
truth of this, and public opinion now oo the advantages of suc 
a system. This is evidenced by the gene regret whi 


intercommunicating, 
direct and continuous transmission can be had wit the limits of 
possible transmission.” 

Some of these beneficial results can be obtained at once, but for some 
the immediate cost of 5 parts of the systems would 
warrant the expenditure, y as it be 
tively short without any capital charge through the normal 
process of reconstruction. 


Under the present “state of the art” the distance of le direct 

electrical communications can not for any length of — — by 
ocean or coutinents. 

It is possible under pegs conditions to send a continuous signal, 


without the in man „ around the world either h; 

land wire and cable or aero s or a combination of all. 
The or electri continuous signals is now 
practical from every commercial, industrial, or social community as a 
. Sei ee limits of effective common control over a continuity of 


y limitations are wholly in the la 

— pot ia the s 7 — at 5 ck of contiuuity in the 

The ‘one system” not o t intra- 
national electrical intercommunication ge A — at Jaren 
transocean ithin national 

making up of long-distance 

ticularly the combination of wire and radio transmissi 
without perfect tion, which can only come from one unified 
system or from t reciprocity between ependent systems which 
would be virtual subordination for the time and purpose of a part of 
the facilities of ome system to the operating control of the other 


system. 

To get the best results, therefore, the common control of this uni 
system should extend to the farthest le limits, It Thowid 
cover eur own Nation and the int connections to the bound- 

of all other nations with which we have existing or potential 


relations. 
Whaterer may be done in the ctical reorganiza: = 
tion of electrical intercommunicat c or prere in 


ben in eco: à i 

efi, oe momy, or in gg: read 

was relatively primitive, the n 
demonstrated in an 


both t 1 hie and telephonic commen 
elegraphie purposes, ch 

5 — establishes a mreng. economic reason. To illustrate, the 
going and an . — c geo r for the el 3 . —. 
current. These two the —— 

art be so equi, 


pped, composited, or 
eircuits or channels not only for 
telegraphic transmission. A 
research and 


When to the primary telephonic speakin; 
one pair of wires it is also 2 e 3 a 3 pose 


ondary same r of wires, realiza- 
tien of as as — — of one —— ee 
had, and also the great advance that has been made in the relatively 
ve wae — — pair ar are ae ae needed for a tele- 
phoni cnit; versation was o possib 

and the wires could not be used iy for: 8 Sonos 


graphie 

poset om 280 Pair at saree, but there follows a 
vestment for plant, due to the large decrease the size of and the 
amount of copper used in the wires, the great increase in capacity of 
eco i Eee OSN PO IMs ee nn CRE Same RS 
erial r concen traffic because o con - 
creased distance of transmission through cables. a aa 

one & T. 
le transm 


between aeroplanes in 


ciated by all, and closely second to the utilitarian advantage is the 

economie advan 
in any utility the nent plant and equipment are by far the 
items ca: investment; the maintenance of plant and the 


proper provision for depreciation and obsolescence and taxes are second 
= — the cost of wages. 

uses of combined t can be multiplied, extended, and utilized, 
it not only means — 1 og in ook relative to the increase 
utilization; it means one charge for tax maintenan 
and o ce, all of which will be 
for, broadly 
are based. 
To establish such a combined system would be the greatest piece of 


constructive work of the age. 
There never has been a time when the foreshadowed development in 
ical intercommunication or electrical trans- 


Se of intelligence is greater ising than at present 
ion o grea or more promising n at present. 
All that has been stated has been the result of consistent coordinated 
research, investigation, and experimentation which have been and are 


being carried on by the organized staffs or departments of research and 
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investigation of the Bell system. While this has necessitated large and 
continued expenditures, it is estimated that on the basis of present 
development at least $50,000,000 a year bas been saved in construction 
and operating expense. 

While much has been done and much more will be done by individuals 
working along more or less the same general lines of inv tion, such 
work has been contributory. Without exception, improvements in oper- 
ating apparatus or operating methods are the coordinated results of 
many individuals working upon many ideas in connection with experi- 
mentation and practical. application to obtain certain results. The 
progress is continuous, step by step. The marked accomplishments, ap- 
parently novel, are but the milestones of progress. No new idea is com- 
plete In itself, and to be made effective it must be combined with other 
ideas and must be tried out upon a system substantially of the char- 
acter and extent of the system to which it is to be applied. Al labora- 
tory and experimental work in all the different lines must be coordi- 
nated and carried on in connection with the practical operation and the 
larger and more embracing the system over which the novelties are to 
be demonstrated or from which suggestions will come, the greater will 
be the advance. 

These experiments can not be confined to either telephonic transmis- 
sion, telegraphic transmission, cable transmission, or aero transmission. 
The art of electricai transmission has reached a point in development 
where it is impossible to differentiate in research and experimentation 
as between the separate methods of transmission. Investigation, re- 
search, and experimentation are at best expensive and seemingly very 
wasteful, but if the work is coordinated and correlated and the cost 
spread over a large combination, the cost is relatively small. 

The development of the past has most markedly reflected itself in the 
cost of and in the average charges for service, which until the “war 
period” have been continuously decreased, notwithstanding the in- 
creased scope and breadth of service and notwithstanding the gradual 
increase in wages, cost of improved working and increased beneficial 
conditioni, and in the costs of material, which have increased enor- 
mously. 

Fully 80 per cent of the telephone users 
than average rates, most of them much less, ag 
largely increased by the very large users who fin 
and should be charged according to use. 

It is well-known law that, as accomplishment broadens, the rate 
increase of accomplishment decreases. Soon after the beginning of the 
“war period,” e rate of decrease in from improvements in 
methods and 278 was overtaken by the rate of increase in wages and 
cost of material. No corresponding increase in charges has been made 
for service such as has been made for all other utilities, services, and 
commodities. This in itself virtually constitutes a relative reduction of 
at least one-half in the cost of wire service, 

As to our international intercommunication and transportation, I beg 
leave to quote from Appendix A of my letter of October 22: 

“In the building up of commerce pro; is directly relative to the 
available and dependable facilities of interchange and intercommuni- 
cation. 

„The international ‘transportation’ of the United States is substan- 
tially all by merchant marine, For this there will be abundant facili- 
ties ty can be so distributed as to meet the varying demands of 

de and commerce. 

615 Immediate intercommunication, national or international, is all elec- 
trical. Except that with adjacent countries, the international communi- 
cation of the United States is all by submarine cable. These facilities 
take time and enterprise to establish. The construction and location 
are nent and can not be substantially varied from their original 
location except by reconstruction, which requires time and capital. 
Where abundant facilities exist, however, if brought under one control, 
they can oftentimes be readily and quickly rearranged and connected to 
suit changing conditions. 

“The world’s system of international electric . 
cable, is comprehensive, abundant, and efficient. It has been built up 

rimarily on the basis of connecting the world with the great centers, 
Peusing these facilities, as it were, on the world’s centers of finance, 
commerce, and industry. National 8 local interests, competitive 
enterprises have influenced location, ension, and combination, 80 
that those facilities are not in all cases arran to be productive of 
the maximum possibilities of either broad efficiency or the greatest 
economy ; but yn eee competition and strife for business have stimu- 
lated operating efficiency. 

“The United States is connected with this world system only as a 
subordinate part, as a field to be reached and exploited, and not as a 
world center. This must be changed, and the United States, if full 
advantage is to be taken of its position and the opportunities now exist- 
ing, must be put into its relative world position, put into the focus of a 
world system of electrical intercommunication as one of the most, if 
not the most. important center of commerce, industry, and finance.” 

To this end I haye recommended in the memorandum referred to ex- 
tensions of existing systems which, if carried out, will give immediatel 
a much wider expression to the overseas trade of the United States, an 
ultimately make the United States one of the world centers of interna- 
tional commerce. 


et their service at much less 
the average rate is 
advantage and profit 


Mr. CLARENCE H. Mackay, DECEMBER 4, 1918. 
Prestdent Commercial Cable Co., 
253 Broadway, New York City. 

Dran Mr. Mackay: The interests of the public service during the 
present emergency necessitate the unification in operation to the full- 
est extent possible the cable systems leading from this country to Europe, 
so that the full amay of all the cables may be made available to the 
public.and the press. t is manifest that this can only be accomplished 
through the operation of the two systems under one management. I 
have made a survey of the situation and am satisfied that the object 
sought can best be accomplished by d 8 the cables with the operat- 
ing head of the Commercial Cable Co. I therefore direct, so far as I 
am authorized by the joint resolution of Congress under which the cable 
Systems are now controlled by the Government of the United States, 
G. Ward, vice president of the Commercial Cable Co., 
and who I understand now has direct charge of your cable system, assume 
the management and operation of both the Commercial Cable system 
and the cable system operated by the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
trust that I will have the hearty cooperation of the officials of both 
cable systems in carrying out these directions. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Ward; also to Mr. Newcomb 
Carlton, president of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) 


that Mr. George 


A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 
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Decemner 4, 1918. 


Mr. GEORGE G. Wann, 
Vice President Commercial Cable Company, 
253 Broadway, New York Cit . 


Dear Mu. Warp: I am inclosing a copy of a communication I have 
this day sent to Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, president of your com- 
pany, containing instructions with respect to the unification in opera- 
tion of the cables leading to Europe. 

I trust I will have your hearty cooperation and assistance in making 
these instructions effective. 

Very sincerely, (Signed) 

Inclosure. 


A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE CO., 
New York, December 4, 1918. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In answer to your letter to me of to-day, which has 
been given to the newspapers, I beg to say that the most expert cable 
advice that I have been able to get convinces me that better work can 
be done by a continuance of the present separate management of the 
two cable companies than by an attempt to amalgamate two plants 
which have been operated separately and successfully for so many 

ears. As you doubtless are aware, the Commercial Cable Co. to-day 

filed a bill in equity in the United States court in this city to 

revent just such an amalgamation, and I am assured that the best 

terests of the public will advanced instead of retarded if no such 
tion es place, 

I am, sir, 

Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
} President, 


DECEMBER 4, 1918, 
Mr. Newcomp CARLTON, 
President Western Union Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. CARLTON: I am inclosing a copy of a communication 
larence H. Mackay, president of the 
10 with perpen’ to the 
gaton in operation of the cable systems leading from this country 
o Europe. 

I am sure I may count upon your cooperation and assistance in 
making such unification effective and successful. 

(Signed) A. S. BURLESON, 


Very sincerely, 
Inclosure, Postmaster General, 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., 
New York, December 6, 1918. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 


Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear MR. BURLESON: I have R be letter of December 4 and beg 
to assure you of our hearty cooperation in your plan for the unification 
of the operation of the American cable system. 

dgment, joint operation will result in an increase in the 

sepsy of the cables comprising the two systems, which is 
ed at this time, as well as in important economies in 

operation, and I trust that no time will be lost in beginning this 

unification. 

Faithfully, yours, 

Newcomp CARLTON 

President. 


DECEMBER 7, 1918. 


(Signed) 


Mr. CLARENCE H. MACKAY, 
President the Commercial Cable Co., 
258 Broadway, New York City. 

My Dran Sin: This acknowledges the receipt of ERES letter of the 
4th instant. Please advise me whether Mr. George G. Ward has taken 
charge of the joint operation of the trans-Atlantic cables in, accord- 
ance with the ctions contained in my letter to him under date of 
December 4, a copy of which has been furnished you. I am not inter- 
ested in any suit you may have filed or contemplate filing, as I do not 
regard such action as of any importance. 

Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) A. S. BURLESON. 
Postmaster General, 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, De- 
cember 12, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, December II, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Rey. Earle Wilfley, of the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee this morning for the 
coming and the going of the seasons, for the sunshine and for 
the rain, for the pleasant paths and for those that are steep and 
difficult. We only pray Thee, O God, to give us strength and 
the wisdom and the courage to go on, trusting in Thee for 
needed strength day by day, and for light upon the pathway as 
we may onward go. Bless us this day, and from us may there 
go some good thing to other lives, and may our country and its 
cause to-day stand before Thee justified and right, and may we, 
the servants of Thine and of the people, be blessed in our doing. 
We ask for Thy great name's sake. Amen. 


1918. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
business in order to-day, Calendar Wednesday, be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSPORTATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13261) providing for 
the transportation from the Distriet of Columbia of Govern- 
ment employees whose services no longer are required, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, H. R. 
13261. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to consider this bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the reason for that? Why should we not go into com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I merely thought it might expedite the 
matter. I have no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think we would better go into committee. 
I do not know that there will be any debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If we go into the committee, the gentleman 
realizes that in general debate it might take considerable time, 
and therefore postpone the consideration of the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have no wish to delay the matter at all. I 
do not know what the gentleman may say. I am on the com- 
mittee, and I do not know whether I shall want to discuss it 
or not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no desire to curtail debate. I ex- 
pect to make a statement to the House as to the general pur- 
port of the measure, and if anyone desires to discuss the bill in 
reason I shall not object. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman would take an hour 

Mr. MANN, There is no hcur. It would be considered under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It would be considered under the five- 
minute rule, I presume, the same as if we were in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. MANN. I believe it has been decided that there is no 
general debate when the House is acting as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. GILLETT. I shall make no objection. 5 z 

Mr. MANN. Gentlemen might want a little more time than 
five minutes. y 

Mr. SHERLEY. I assume that the House would grant a 
reasonable extension of my time and I would to anyone else. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, cte., That the heads of the several executive depart- 
ents and other governmental establishments in the District of Colum- 
ia are authorized to furnish to such civilian 1 receiving com- 

pensation at the rate of $2,500 per annum or less, of the services under 
their respective jurisdiction as have come to the District ef Columbia 
since April 6, 1917, whose services are no longer requi and whose 
employment has been or may be terminated by the Government without 
delinquency or misconduct on their part during the period from Novem- 
ber 1 19): , to March 31. 1919, inclusive, their actual railroad trans- 

ation, including sleeping-car fare, from- the District of Columbia to 
tee Snes from which they accepted employment, or te such other place 
not a greater distance as the employee may elect. 

- Sec. 2. That such transportation must be applied for within 10 days 
after the termination of service and shall be used within five days after 
issuance unless an extension of time on account of illness be granted by 
the proper authority: Provided, That as to the employees whose services 
have been terminated during the period between November 11, 1918, 
and the date of the pam of this act, inclusive, the foregoing limita- 
tion of 10 days shall operate from the date of the passage of this act. 
Any person who shall sell, exchange; or transfer such transportation 
for the use of another shall be punished by a fine of not more than $100. 

Sec, 3. That the expenses authorized by this act shall be paid from 
the 9 appropriations for the fiscal year 1919, which hereby are 
made ayailable therefor: 

For the War Department, from “ Transportation of the Army and its 


ilies.” 
or the Navy Department, from“ Pay, miscellaneous.” 
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For all other executive departments and independent establishments, 
from the appropriations for the support of the services in which such 
persons are employed. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, Une 6, after the word “compensation,” insert the words 
“exclusive of the additional $120.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “ $2,500” and insert “ $1,400.” 

Page 3, after line 6, insert new sections as follows: 

“ Sec. 4. That any employee who would be entitled to transportation, 


including sleeping-car fare, under this act and who has left the Dis- 


trict of Columbia prior to the passage of this act, but not before De- 
cember 10, 1918, aren application and presentation of proper proof 
shall have refunded the cost of actual railroad transportation, includin: 
sleeping-car fare, trom the District of Columbia to the place from whi 
emplo t was accepted or to such other place not a greater distance 
to which the employee may have gone: Provided, That payment to any 
employee for leave of absence not earned in proportion to the term of 
— shall be deducted from the refund authorized in this 
section. 


“Sec. 5. That the provisions made in this act for the transportation 
of employees shall not be supplemented in any manner by the various 
services In which they are employed.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the 
bill under the five-minute rule for amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the heads of the several executive depart- 
ments and other governmental establishments in the District of Co- 
zumbia are authorized to furnish to such civilian employees receiving 
compensation at the rate of 8 per annum or less, of the seryices 
under their respective jurisdiction as have come to the District of Co- 
lumbia since April 6, 1917, whose services are no longer required and 
whose ge aco has been or may be terminated y the Government 
without delinquency or misconduct on their part during tbe period 
from November 11, 1918, to March 31, 1919, inclusive, their actual 
railroad transportation, ineluding sleeping-car fare, from the District 
of Columbia to the plaże from which they accepted employment, or to 
such other place not a greater distance as the employee may elect. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Pa. 1, line 6, after the word “compensation,” insert the words 
exclusive of the additional 8120.“ 

Page 1, line 7, strike out $2,500" and insert “ $1,400.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the House is somewhat famil- 
iar with the situation that has existed and still exists in the 
District of Columbia in respect to clerks brought here as a 
result of the country's entrance into the war. There were 
slightly more than 30,000 clerks in the District of Columbia in 
the various departments at the time of the outbreak of the war. 
It has been roughly estimated that something over 60,000 clerks 
have been added to that number. It is manifest that there 
ought to be a very rapid reduction in the number of clerks that 
are employed here. That is desirable in the interest of econ- 
omy, it is desirable in the interest of efficiency of administra- 
tion of governmental affairs, and it is particularly desirable 
from the standpoint of the city and the residents of the city. 
A very large proportion of these additional clerks are young 
women, who came here as a result of the intensive campaign for 
additional help by the various departments, due to war emer- 
gency. Many of the girls have not made that provision for their 
future which should have been made by them, as well as by 
others, and the very sudden termination of the war, with the 
consequent early dismissal of these clerks, finds many of them 
in a position without the means to provide for their transporta- 
tion to their homes or elsewhere, where they may seek and 
obtain employment. I take it that the House is thoroughly of 
the opinion that there ought to be as rapid a reduction of the 
clerical force as is possible. If that is to take place there will 
inevitably result hardships in a great many cases where the 
clerks have not made provision for their transportation to their 
homes, and if no provision is made for them one of two things 
will happen. Either there will be such pressure to retain them 
upon the pay rolls as will result in a very great delay in the 
reduction of the clerical force here, or they will be left in this 
city subject to the charity of others to get home, with the result 
that a great many of them never will return to their homes. 

I can imagine no situation worse for the community and no 
situation worse for those employees than for them to be dis- 
missed from the Government service and remain here in Wash- 
ington or in near-by cities without active employment. The 
result of such a situation would be bad from every standpoint— 
economic, moral, and otherwise, Any number of welfare work- 
ers in the various departments and any number of the personnel 
of the offices in the various departments have come to me 
from time to time since the assembling of Congress, stating 
the acute situation that existed in regard to a number of these 
clerks and urging that Congress should take some action to 
relieve the matter. As a result of that I introduced into the 
House, and it was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the bill which is now pending. In the committee the 
bill was subjected to careful consideration, with the result of 
various amendments which, I think, served to perfect it in 
several degrees, and the first amendment, which is now pend- 
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ing and which is important, seeks to reduce the salary from 
$2,500 to $1,400 of the clerks who are entitled to relief under 
the act. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand the gentleman’s resolution, 
it includes the dollar-a-year men. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I had not thought of that. I sup- 
pose technically it does; but I question very much whether such 
employees would desire or accept such compensation, and I 
have no objection to excluding them. 

Mr. GARNER. Iam not so credulous as the gentleman from 
Kentucky, and I would like for this resolution to be very spe- 
cific on that point. In that connection, may I ask if the gen- 
tleman knows the number of dolkar-a-year men who have been 
employed by the Government? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; but I think they are very much less in 
number than the common impression is. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understood the gentleman, there are 
some ninety-odd thousand employees who have been brought 
here under civil service 

Mr. SHERLEY. I should say 60,000. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, 90,000 now under civil service, includ- 
ing the 32,000 here at the time the war broke out. Now, that 
90,000 does not include the dollar-a-year men or the military 
people; that is, the people in uniform? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not include the people in uniform, 
and I presume it does not include the dollar-a-year men. 

Mr. GARNER. Did the gentleman say it does include the peo- 
ple in uniform? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not. 

Mr. GARNER. That is my understanding. I would like 
very much to hear why these dollar-a-year men should be in- 
eluded in this resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask unanimous consent to continue for 
10 minutes further. 
The SPEAKER: 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 
[After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 
Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. À 

Mr. MADDEN. Was the committee able to ascertain the 
number. of people who would be relieved from service between 
now and the 31st of March? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not with any degree of definiteness. I have 
asked the departments—and I hoped to have had that informa- 
tion—to prepare me a statement as to the number that they 
expected to dispense with, but I should hope that of the sixty- 
odd thousand who have been brought here by the war over 50 
per cent of them might be dismissed from the service by that 
time. There are a number of bureaus that of necessity will 
have to continue for a while at their present strength, but I 
should think that at least 30,000 or more employees might leave 
the service, and one of the purposes, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois, in offering this resolution was the desirability of 
encouraging the separation from the service of unnecessary em- 
ployees. It was felt that if you fixed the time in which the 
employees would receive their traveling expenses home, that a 
great many of them would voluntarily leave the service and that 
it would serve to expedite the lessening of the rolls of the Gov- 
ernment service. 


The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
Is there objection? 


Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 
Mr. FOSTER. I want to say to the gentleman that some of 


the bureaus, one of them I know of, have issued a circular say- 
ing to the employees that if they resigned and went home that 
the department would give them the pay, and then pay them for 
the time coming to them on annual leave, and then they would 
be paid for an addition of 15 days, not to exceed 30 days’ time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The War Department issued such an order 
and I think it terminates at a near date. The committee con- 
sidered that matter and did not feel there ought to be this 
double gratuity, and so in the committee amendment, which is 
offered as section 4, the gentleman will find the proviso in 
these terms: 


Provided, That payment to any employee for leave of absence not 
earned in proportion to the term of employment shall be deducted from 
the refund. authorized in this section. à 

Mr. FOSTER. So that under this they would only get the 
pay coming to them at the time? 

Mr. SHERLEY.. That is the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 


Mr. SNYDER. Is the gentleman willing to enumerate the 
bureaus which he states will have to keep in existence for a 
considerable period? 

Mr, SHERLEY. I could not do that. For instance, the War- 
Risk Bureau is going to be required to stay at pretty much its 
present strength for a time, and I hope it may develop an efti- 
ciency that will bring it more current with its work, which in 
some particulars is greatly behind. Then there will be cer- 
tain accounting bureaus of the War Department that will have 
considerably heavier work almost than they have had hereto- 
fore, because of the adjustments that have grown out of the 
war. ; 

There will be a number of bureaus in the War Department, 
and some in the Navy Department, that will have to stay at 
approximately their present strength. I will say to the gentle- 
man that personally I am looking at the other side of the pic- 
ture whenever the matter comes before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I think that it is incumbent upon the department 
in every instance to show cause why they should not reduce, 
and the presumption ought not to be indulged that they need to 
stay except where the facts demonstrate it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In section 1 you provide for their actual 
railroad transportation. Does not the gentleman intend to give 
these employees actual tickets or equivalent of tickets? 

Mr. SHERLEY. This bill does not contemplate the giving 
of the cash. I think they ought to give the tickets or an order 
for them. It was attempted so to write the bill that the trans- 
portation would not be salable or transferable. My objection 
to a bonus, which many urged, was that it would not help the 
employees very much, but simply meant that it was that much 
more money that the improvident would spend in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman believe, in view 
of giving them transportation or its equivalent, that it would 
be a sort of enforced deportation, and would not that be hu- 
miliating? : : 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think not. As to enforced deportation— 
if the gentleman insists on that word; I use it without any 
sense of reflection on anybody—I think a Government employee 
who has come here to perform a particular task, when that 
task has passed away ought to go back to where he came from 
in the interest of the Government, in the interest of those who 
have to stay in the District of Columbia, and particularly in 
the interest of the employee himself or herself. And I can 
imagine no worse condition that could happen to most of the 
young women employees who have come here than to remain 
here after their employment has ceased. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I want to ask one question. 
You give transportation to the place from which they accepted 
employment. Is that their home at the time of their accepting: 
employment, if they happen to be here, or would there be no 
transportation at all if they came here first and accepted employ- 
ment after they came? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I had not thought of just the exception of 
which the gentleman speaks. I think that practically all of 
these people came here as the result of employment that was 
offered them while they were at their homes, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. A great many people came here 
8 any offer, and just received employment after they got 
ere. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the gentleman is mistaken as to the 
number. I think it ought to be construed in a fair sense. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I only say that I think it ought 
to be more definite in the bill. While we are considering this 
very amendment, I think we ought to know what we are doing. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. For the reason that the gentleman gives 
as to the advisability of practically forcing the deportation of 
these Government employees whose services are no longer 
needed, does not the gentleman think the fine of $100 is very 
light for what I would regard as a very serious offense in dis- 
posing of the transportation? 

Mr. SHERLEV. It is light. But I become merciful as I get 
older. I have no objection to an increase in the penalty. I 
think that provision is not the effective way. The effective way 
is to give them the actual transportation and to make it not 
transferable. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Even so, some persons who wanted to 
remain here might be tempted, if their home was pretty far 
away, to sell their transportation for quite a considerable sum. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I shall not object to an amentdiment to raise 
it from $100 to a larger sum. ' 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. . 

Mr. MANN. I understaud, or I have heard at least, that the 
departments, or some of them, now offer to the employees not 
only any leave which may be accumulated and their pay but 
also two weeks’ pay if they resign now. Is that the case in a 
number of instances? : 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand the War Department has issued 
such an order. I do not know of any other department having 
issued it. - N 

Mr. MANN. Now, is the amendment known as section 5 in- 
tended to prevent such action? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. The idea that prevailed in the com- 
mittee was—— 

Mr, MANN. What I want to get at is another matter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The idea of the committee was that if Con- 
gress voted this compensation there ought not to be various 
other inducements held out or granted by the departments. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman and I both agree, and I hope 
others agree with us, that it is desirable, in order to reduce the 
force as rapidly as possible, to offer some inducements to clerks 
to resign. But what is going to be the effect of this provision? 
A very large proportion of temporary clerks come from near-by 
places. I suppose there have been a great many more applica- 
tions for temporary places in the Government service in Wash- 
ington from points within a radius of 100 to 200 miles than 
there have been in a radius of 1,000 miles. Now, those clerks 
will not get very much from receiving railroad transportation 
to their homes. That is infinitesimal, almost. Does the gentle- 
man think that any of them would be inclined to resign for the 
purpose of getting railroad transportation, which amounts to 
nothing as against the inducement that is now offered to them 
of two weeks’ pay? - 

Mr. SHERLEY. Perhaps not. But I hope the departments 
will understand that they are not to limit the reduction from 
their force to those who voluntarily resign. 

Mr. MANN. That may be; but the gentleman knows that the 
departments will naturally first accept resignations, 

Mr. SHERLEY. My own idea is that if the Committee on 
Appropriations can get the information—and it is exceedingly 
diflicult to do so—that, along with what else we are getting, we 
should cut out some of the moneys that are available for clerks 
and to force reductions. 

Mr. MANN. That may be, but they will naturally take the 
resignations first. Now, if you offer an inducement in this bill 
in this form to people who reside at a considerable distance 
from Washington to quit the Goyernment service you offer no 
inducement whatever to anyone living in the District of Co- 
lumbia to quit the Government service and a very slight in- 
ducement, compared with what has already been offered, to the 
people who live in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, or West 
Virginia, or a good many other points near by. I wonder what 
the effect would be? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, what the gentleman has stated raises 
an interesting phase of the matter. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations was reluctant to make too great a drain upon the 
‘Treasury; and it did not seem altogether fair that the people 
should be paid two weeks’ additional compensation for work 
that they. were not doing and, in addition to that, get trans- 
portation home. In point of fact, the clerks have not near as 
much of an equity as their advocates represent. I am dealing 
with the situation, not out of an agreement with the arguments 
of many who urge the action, as I am from the necessity of 
getting rid of the clerks. Most of the clerks who came here 
could, under proper foresight, have made provision for them- 
selves. In some instances they could not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think there is any way 
of amending the language of this bill so as to require them to 
dismiss the clerks whose services are not needed? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kentucky may proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky may proceed 
for 10 minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to know if the gentleman does not 
think we ought to employ language that will require the depart- 
ments to dismiss them, not to wait until they resign? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know of any language that you 
could use that would produce that result and leave it in the judg- 
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ment of the department. You could put in here a provision to 
the effect that a certain given number—if you had the informa- 
tion—should be dismissed in each department; but I take it 
that we have not that information. Now, if you say they shall 
dismiss all those who are not required, that simply passes the 
matter back to where it was before, and the department is the. 
determining factor as to who is required.. I know of nothing 
you can do short of an enumeration of the clerks who are to be. 
dismissed or the taking away of the money to pay them, except 
to offer an inducement of dismissal, and it is hoped a realiza- 
tion of the obligation to the country and the Treasury will 
prompt them to dispense with all unnecessary employees. J 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, we are only offering an induce- 
ment here, and I assume we are depending on the good faith 
of the bureaus and the departments to the extent that we mean . 
that they shall dismiss them. Of course, I do not pretend to 
know what particular language should be employed, but what I 
would like to see, if it were possible to do it, would be some 
language inserted that would serve notice on the department 
heads that they shall dismiss all nonessential department em- 
ployees just as fast as they can be dismissed. K 

Mr. SHERLEY. My understanding is that the various Cabi- 
net heads have sent from the departments statements in. sub- 
stance such as the gentleman speaks of, and that the War: De- 
partment contemplates that it will have by the Ist of July 
reduced its force 90 per cent. Personally I do not think that 
is possible, but their estimates for next year were predicated 
upon a 90 per cent reduction. 

Now, a little while ago some one asked me what departments 
would probably have to continue the services of these extra 
clerks. The Adjutant General's Department will probably need 
all the clerks it has and an increase. It has had transferred to 
it all of the rolls in connection with the draft, and it is highly 
important, if we are to protect the Government against wrong- 
ful claims, that there should be an accurate statistical record 
of all the men who have gone into the service and who have 
left the service, so that I take it that there wili be a legitimate 
need for a large number of clerks in that department. 

Mr. MADDEN, Of course, the reorganization will call for 
a lot of additional work there. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska. s 

Mr. LOBECK. The point I was thinking about was brouglit 
up by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker], who re- 
ferred to the people who came here to fill positions in the Gov- 
ernment service. Most of them came through the Civil Service 
Commission, and they had to take their examination from the 
States where they lived. That is where they belong. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think that is true of the majority of 
eases, but of course it is impossible to write a law here that 
will work perfectly in every instance. You have got to deal with 
broad averages. ; 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Is it not true that a considerable number 
of persons have been employed elsewhere than in the District 
of Columbia under like circumstances and that similar provi- 
sion should be made for them? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There are such cases, perhaps, but I do not 
think they are acute, and I do not think we should undertake 
to legislate at this time to cover them. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
fair under me he cag nai to make like provision for them? 

Mr. SHERL®Y. I do not think you can get theoretical and 
actual fairness in all cases. War in its nature is the very es- 
sence of unfairness and inequality, and the contributions that 
each citizen makes to that war range from the supreme sacri- 
fice of life to a very nominal sacrifice. There is no way to 
equalize conditions, and I think it would be a very grave mistake 
to open up this bill so as to deal with employees the country over. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Notwithstanding what the gentleman says, 
I am sure he would be the last man to want to have it unfair, 
and if it can be made fair, without injustice to the Govern- 
ment, I think he would want to do it. ` 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a factor that is often forgotten, and 
that is the taxpayers of the United States and the Treasury. I 
am trying to protect them. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILLIARD. Why leave out deserving people when you 
take so many in? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Because I have not sufficient information to 
warrant me in extending the rule. 

Mr. HILLIARD. The gentleman will not claim that he has a 
monopoly of information? 
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Mr. SHERLEY. No. I am merely giving you my opinion. 
It is not binding on anybody. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLBY. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Should not those three words, other 
governmental establishments,” relating to the service there, be 
stricken from the bill? It seems to me the language is a little 
awkward. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is a little awkward, but if it were under- 
taken to use any other language it may be found that it is 
not generic enough. There are a great many establishments 
under the Government that are not departments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Would it not take care of that section 
by striking out those words? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It might. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So that it will read, That the heads of 
the several executive departments” shall have authority under 
their respective jurisdictions to furnish the transportation. 
If you strike out those three words, it seems to me it would 
relieve it of any ambiguity. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not prepared to say that that might 
not be a proper amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I just call attention to it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman know whether 
at this time the various departments are employing any addi- 
tional clerks or not? 

Mr. SHERLEY. So far as I know, they are not. Here and 
there an individual may be taken on in some department. I 
would not say that there is not. 

r. GRAHAM of Illinois. I saw a statement in one of the 
local papers to the effect that all of the departments were em- 
ploying new help at this time and were discharging some, and 
the statement gave a sort of balancing of the aceount, showing 
— Sd were being discharged faster than they werè being 
employed. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I presume that there are some employments. 
There have been some vacancies in lines of work that 
have not been filled because eligible people on the rolls were not 
available. I take it that some have been employed. It is quite 
possible that the Internal-Revenue Department is enlarging its 
force in some particulars as a result of the added work that is 
placed on it in connection with the revenue. Frankly, I have 
not been able to check up the departments so as to know. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit me in that con- 
nection, I understand there was an increase of a little over 
1,000 employees in Washington during the month of November, 
as shown by the civil-service statement a few days ago. 

Mr. SHERLET. It may be that a large part of that came 
prior to the signing of the armistice. 

Mr. WINGO. There were a little over 5,000 additions and a 
little over 4,000 separations from the service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am quite sure that at this particular date 
there are quite a number of thousand less employees in Wash- 
ington than there were at the date of the signing of the armi- 
stice. 

Mr. WINGO. I think that is true. This statement also went 
to show that there had been a smaller increase in November 
than in any preceding month, and it was expected that the re- 
port for December would show a decrease instead of an increase. 

Mr. WHEELER. These various employees came here antici- 
pating that they would return home after the war closed. In 
some departments they are still needed. In case they resign 
while they are still needed, will they be entitled to any trans- 
portation under this act? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I take it that if they are separated from the 
= without fault on their part they will be entitled to this 
relief. 

Mr. WHEELER. Suppose they separate themselves from the 
service? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think they would be entitled to the relief. 
Iam not fearful of losing the services of employees indispensable 
to the Government who will be affected by this act. 

Mr. EAGLE. Were the thirty thousand and odd employees 
who were in the departments at the outbreak of the war all under 
the civil service? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think practically all of them were. 

Mr. EAGLE. And the 60,000 additional who have come here, 
are they under the civil service? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have come in under the kind of civil 
service that we have had since the war started. 

Mr. EAGLE, I am asking that for the purpose of trying to 
develop a bit cf information, Is there anything in the fact that 
they are under the civil service to prevent their discharge when 
their services are no longer needed? 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I know of no civil-service law that gives 
indefinite tenure to anybody. 

Mr. EAGLE. That is the thing I am trying to develop. 
Now, I gather from the observation of the chairman a moment 
ago that the only way by which the Treasury may in the future 
be relieved of the burden of paying these superfluous clerks, 
unless they choose to resign or unless the heads of the depart- 
ments choose to cause them to resign, is that we may withhold 
appropriations to pay them, so that they will be compelled to 
leave the service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is always the most pronounced remedy, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Section 2 provides that such transporta- 
tion must be applied for within 10 days, and so forth. I want 
to ask the gentleman whether or not a special ticket will be 
issued to these people when they apply, or will the heads of 
the departments buy the regular railroad transportation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That detail was not worked out. The idea 
was that they would be actually furnished the transportation— 
that application would be made for transportation to a given 
place, and then that transportation would be furnished. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I realize that there is a penalty for trans- 
ferring the transportation to anyone else, but at the same 
time I want to make this suggestion to the gentleman: It seems 
to me that if a special ticket is printed and each applicant is 
compelled to sign an affidavit, and then perhaps to sign again 
on the train when the conductor takes up the ticket, it will 
avoid any misuse of the ticket or any transfer. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It did not seem quite practicable in an act 
of this kind to set out in detail what is purely a regulatory mat- 
ter. I take it that the departments will in good faith issue the 
transportation in such a way as to prevent its being wrongfully, 
used. That was the idea. ‘ 
4 Mr. DENISON. I should like to ask the gentleman a en 

on. 


I ask for five minutes, and then I will not 
further delay the House. i 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes, Is there 
objection? l 
There was no objection. t 
Mr. DENISON. I should like to ask the gentleman if in his 
judgment this could be construed so as to allow its benefits to 
those who may come into the service between now and March 
81 next? If it could, it might very easily be abused by the heads 
of departments or their subordinates, if they were disposed to 
permit it. | 
Mr. SHERLEY. I am not prepared to say that the case the 
gentleman supposes might not be possible. Of course that was 
not the intention of this act. | 
Mr. DENISON. ‘The intention was to confine it to those who 
are now in the service? : 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The act does not so state, and I think when 
we reach the point for amendment we should limit it to those 
who are now in the service. i 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not prepared to say that is not wise, 
It is pretty difficult to draw a provision of this kind and cover 
every idea that may be presented. { 

Mr. DENISON. I understand; but I thought it worth while 
to call the gentleman’s attention to it. 

Mr. GARD. Has the gentleman any information as to how. 
much money is to be applied for this purpose and how it is to 
be apportioned to those who come from different States? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There was no attempt to allot moneys ac- 
cording to geography. The purpose of the bill ts to deal con- 
cretely with actual cases. If a person lives in Mississippi, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, New York, or Massachusetts, he comes within 
the rule and would get transportation home. The War Depart- 
ment estimated that in their department it would cost as much 
as $450,000, but that related to all employees. It has been 
limited to employees drawing $1,400 a year or less. I take it 
that would result in very great reduction in the expense placed 
on the Government. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. RUBEY. Does the gentleman know to what extent the 
Government has paid for transportation of clerks to Washington? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not. 

Mr. RUBEY. I will say that in September last, I think it 
was, when I came to Washington, there were about a dozen on 
the train who had transportation paid from St. Louis to Wash- 
ington, including sleeping-car fare and $5 allowance for meals, 
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and even went so far as to allow them for the transportation of 
baggage in St. Louis and from the station in Washington. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not sure that in all instances where 
transportation was furnished it was a bonus. I think it was 
advanced. 

Mr. RUBEY. This was paid outright. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It may have been paid outright, and yet 
with the understanding that it should be repaid out of the sal- 
ary of the employee. But I am not advised about that. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. LOBECK. There was a captain came from the Quar- 
termaster’s Department to Omaha and made certain offers for 
stenographers, and said that they would pay the transportation 
from there to Washington if they could get expert people. 
Whether any was paid or not I do not know, 

Mr. SHERLEY. There may have been some justifiable ex- 
penditures in certain instances; I am not prepared to say. 
` Now, gentlemen, I want to state this in connection with the 
bill and its consideration: It is not presented as a perfect piece 
of legislation. The committee is not prepared to resist any 
proper amendment, but I hope gentlemen will realize that no 
matter what form it takes it will not meet with every conceiv- 
able case that men may be able to state. You can not write an 
act that wiil not be faulty in some respects, where in a matter 
of this kind personal equation enters into it. I believe that it 
should receive the support of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I dislike to oppose a measure 
supported by the distinguished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, because I know that upon all matters that have to 
do with taking money out of the Treasury of the United States 
he reports them only after the most careful consideration. 

I appreciate the fact that in a spirit of exaltation over the 
cessation of hostilities and the approach of the Christmas sea- 
son the idea should be encouraged that the Government and 
the Treasury of the United States is one great generous Santa 
Claus. But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] spoke of 
inducing the employees of the Government to quit the service, 
and that this was a scheme to further that plan. These em- 
ployees were brought here after frantic efforts to get them to 
fill these positions. They were paid salaries, for the most part, 
larger than they would receive in private employment. I have 
seen no great disposition on the part of these employees to get 
out of the Government service. I have had numerous clerks 
come to me and seek my help to get them transferred into per- 
manent positions rather than to assist in securing their dis- 
missal. 

But I want to direct the attention of the House to the fact 
that in the Navy Department men who have enlisted and who 
have been discharged, men who enlisted for a period of years 
and whose discharges have been approved, are put ashore, and 
they do not get a cent of transportation—men who have been 
serving on the battleships and cruisers, and they are not even 
given the benefit of the 1 cent a mile transportation. I had a 
young man call on me the other day, discharged from a battle- 
ship—the Mississippi, I think it was—and he was told that he 
could not get the benefit of the 1 cent a mile nor could he get 
any transportation. 

Mr. NORTON, Does the gentleman think that a proper con- 
dition? 

Mr. WALSH. Ido not know; but because that exists I do not 
think we ought to be more generous to these civil employees. 
These people who have been employed, a good many, will be 
entitled to vacation. The result will be that they will get 10 
days or two weeks with pay. They will make application for 
transportation. They will stay in Washington for the vacation 
season, spend their money, and then go home. I submit that 
the more orderly way to handle this situation—and it may have 
been considered—was to have granted these people the leave to 
which they are entitled, pay them in advance, let them go home, 
and upon the expiration of the vacation at their homes their 
connection with the Government pay roll should cease. 

I do not know how much this will cost, but it will be an im- 
mense sum. We will be in a position of establishing a prin- 
ciple that the Government employees in the civil-service branch 
who have come here and accepted positions in the National 
Capital shall upon their termination of services be entitled to 
transportation home. It will be cited as a precedent, and I 
submit that, despite the emergency, we ought not to enact this 
into law, and we ought not to be compelled to pay the thou- 
Sands of workers their transportation home. Why not give 
them the benefit of the 1 cent a mile, and why not let them 
contribute in some part at least to the expense that will be in- 
cumbent upon them when they quit the Government service? 


I am opposed to giving these employees, who have been weil 
paid and a great many of them overpaid, a great many who 
have not given the equivalent in work and service, this gratuity 
out of the Treasury of the United States, particularly in view 


of the fact that some of the men who have been in the active 


military and naval service of the Government in time of war, 
who have been in places of danger, who have been risking their 
lives, are dumped ashore upon their discharge and told to take 
their dunnage and find the best way they can to pay their ex- 
penses home. In the case I cited I should say that I have taken 
it up with the department, but have been unable as yet to get 
any satisfactory explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the only explanation I have 
heard is that these men enlisted for a term of years, and that 
the transportation pay applied only to the Naval Reserves and 
to the men who enlisted for the period of the war. While I 
have my opinion of the valiant conduct and splendid courage 
of some of the men in the Naval Reserv2 Force, I submit that 
men who enlisted in the Navy after the declaration of war and 
who, as in some cases I know, although they enlisted for a 
term of years, were told there would be no difficulty in their 
procuring their discharge if the war terminated before the 
expiration of the term for which they enlisted—that those 
men, although enlisted in the regular service, ought not to 
receive any less generous treatment than these clerks and 
stenographers who have come here to the Capital. If we have 
men at the heads of these departments who are competent to 
run them, they ought to be willing, when the need for the serv- 
ices of these people has ceased, to discharge them. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman has spoken of a matter which I 
have had brought to my attention also, namely, the question 
of transportation for these men in the regular service who are 
discharged. I think it is outrageous that they do not get their 
transportation; but there is one thing still worse. The regu- 
lations of the Navy Department that I have seen—and I have 
taken up the matter with the Bureau of Navigation—provide 
that those men in the regular service who are released can not 
get an honorable discharge. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; that is another condition that attaches 
in some cases, I understand. Mr. Speaker, as I say, if we have 
men who are competent to act as the chiefs and the heads of 
these various departments and bureaus where the force has 
been so tremendously enlarged as a result of the war emer- 
gency, then when the need of their services ceases the heads 
of bureaus and departments ought to be courageous enough to 
inform the employees that their services are no longer required. 
Certainly the Government of the United States and its officials 
here in Washington ought not to be put in the position where 
they must have legislation in order to induce these clerks to 
quit the Government service and resign, and, as the gentle- 
man from Ilinois has pointed out, there are a great many 
of them who live near by—in the immediate vicinity—where 
the mere payment of the railroad transportation or offer to 
pay or provide them with a ticket home will be no inducement 
for them to resign or give up their work. I submit the proper 
way to do, in view of the salaries that have been paid, up to 
$1,400—and I notice it was originally $2,500 in the bill— 
would be either to give them the benefit of the 1 cent a mile 
which prevails for men in the service or else to give them 10 
days’ leave with pay and provide that upon the expiration of 
the 10 days if they were at home their services should cease, 
For that reason—although it is with some reluctance, as I 
said—I shall vote against this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the bill ought to be 
passed. I believe that every person who entered the Goy- 
ernment service, either in the civil or the military or naval 
establishments, on account of the war ought to be returned 
home at the expense of the Government. I do not think it is 
an extravagant view, and I have never been unduly favorable 
to governmental extravagance. Here was an emergency such 
as probably we never have experienced before and that we 
Members will never experience again. We have poured out 
billions of money, and extravagance was unavoidable—I was 
about to say necessary. The emergency has now ceased. These 
people responded, many of them at considerable personal loss 
or effort, and I think even as to those who received higher 
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compensation than they otherwise would. have received, treat- Mr.. GILLETT.. Mr. Speaker; I favored. this resolutlon im 
ing all alike, we can afford to give them an opportunity to go f- the committee and I favor it here not because I think. it: does 
home. equally an exact justice or because tliere: are not a great many 

It will not be so very expensive, in my judgment; if we look: | other cases; that onght to be covered. F recognize: the unfair- 
at it from the standpoint of expense. It will certainly be cheaper ness of which my colleague from Massachusetts complains, I. 
for the Government to pay the railroad: fare of these: clerks: recognize that through the: country there: are a: great many 
Dome than it will be to keep them in the service. My friend: Government factories. where the employees will suffer great 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Warsa; and a most capable man he is, | hardships: unless some provision. is made for them; but this 
thinks that the heads of the bureaus: ought: to discharge the case was presented to us flrst, and I am inclined to think that 
clerks, regardless of whether they desire to go or not. Much] the Government departments in Washington are more over- 
of that will be done, but everyone knows: that for many years: ierowded and need diminution more tham anywhere: else and 
we have carried provisions in the law each. year requiring the that the city of Washington needs most to be emptied: [Ap- 
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discharge of those who were known as superannuated, and if 
anyone has ever heard of one person being discharged because 
of superannuation, that knowledge he has not communicated to 
me. I never heard of one. It is a condition which exists. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not think we ought to stop at that: I think 


we ought to pay the men who are in the Army now up to date. 


I have a telegram here from West Baden, Ind., which reads as |) . 
‘true that any department: is retaining in its service men or 
women any longer than needed merely because Congress has 


follows: 


Several hundred wounded, men arrived at West Baden hospital. A: 
large number are without any funds and state have had no pay for 


many months. Can net some plan be put in operation to give them 


money when they disembark? 


It Is a scandal to send wounded: men clear from the point of 
disembarkation to southern Indiana, with money due them for 
months and not a cent paid to them. The War Department 
stated yesterday, as I understand, to my colleague, Mr. Mo- 
Kenzie, of the Military Committee; that if I would have tele» 
graphed to them the names of the men they would endeavor 
to pay them. F can not do that: It is their business. A 
wounded man in a hospital can not be expected to run after the 
paymaster to get his pay. It is the duty of the military de- 
partment of the Government to look after him. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. MANN. I hope they will be brought to realize their duty 
in the matter. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

Mr: GARD. The gentleman's telegram says that these men 
have not been paid: for several months, or language to that 
effect. Are there any reasons why they have not been paid? 

Mr: MANN. There is no reason except they have not got the: 
money. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman: will permit, it is the general 
complaint among these soldiers that they can not get their 
money and do not get their money, and it is an outrage, The 
money haas been appropriated, and there is no excuse. for their 
not paying it. If some of these officers would take and follow: 
tliese people up they would get their money. [Applause.]. 

Mr. SHERLEX.. Mr. Speaker, I learned on the other side of 
some of the conditions of which the gentleman complains, and I 
undertook to bring about a reformation in the matter. There is 
nothing that Congress needed to do, because all the money that 
was needed for pay had been appropriated, and under the law 
any deficiency for pay is permissible.. I suggested two things 
to the department, and I was in hopes that they had been some- 
what carried out. I suggested to the Red Cross that as a matter 
of taking care of small needs of soldiers who had temporarily 
lost touch with their command and were moving around in 
France and frequently found themselves without anything, that 
the Red Cross be in à position to make them advances of small 
sums of money. I then suggested to the War Department that 
there ought to be an arrangement made by which there could be 
given to every enlisted man a coupon book for a certain amount 
ef money, so that no matter where he was, no matter how lie 
had gotten separated from the pay-department service, he 
might be able to cash. these coupons to take care of immediate: 
needs, and I was told by the finance division of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department that they were undertaking to put into effect 
a system that would deal with the situation. From what the 
gentleman suggests, evidently they have not succeeded in doing 
it, but I agree with him there is no possible excuse. for any large 
number of such cases happening. Here and there,. of course, 
they are bound to happen, but the system ought. to be such as to 
make numerous cases impossible. As that. division is coming. 
before my committee this afternoon, if I am through on the floor 
Y will again take up the matter with them and see if I can get 
some information. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana and Mr. MILLER of Minnesota rose; 

Mr, SHERLEY.. I have not the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to either gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from IIIInois 
has expired. 


plause.]- I believe it is more congested than. any other section, 


{so this: resolution. simply affects that which: seems to us the 
most pressing: emergency, to empty Washington and diminish 
these departments; ` 


Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman. yield? 
Mr. GILLETT. I wilh 
Mr. BARKLEY: Is tlie gentleman able to say whether it is 


not appropriated money to take tlem home? 

Mr. GILLETT.. I do not know whether that is so or not, but 
as the gentleman from Illinois: suggested,. the heads of depart- 
ments are very much influenced in. discharging men by the 
hardships which. they will endure.. As to the proposition which 
my friend makes that instead of doing this we should give 
them leave with pay, why the danger of that is that instead of 
going’ home they will stay right here in Washington and spend 
their money and at the end of the 10 days will be just as badly 
off as they are now and Washington. will not be relieved of 
their presence. What we want to do is to get them out of the 
city of Washington and get them out of the departments. Now, 
T think it is the duty of the heads of departments not to wait 
until they resign, but immediately to begin dismissing them, 
and I hope they are doing it and this will accelerate that. I 
do not believe the heads of the departments appreciate the 
necessity for instantly reducing, their force. We have had some 
of them before our committee, and it did not seem to me: they. 
appreciated. what Congress is endeavoring to impress: upon 
them, that they ought at once to begin to get down to the peace 
basis: [Applause.] The War Department told us that they 
were still manufacturing powder im thelr war emergency fac- 
tories. It seems to me that is an outrageous waste. It seems 
to me it would be economy for the Government to stop work, 
even if you had to pay the laborers to do nothing. It is better 
to pay the laborers to do nothing than to use up raw material 
in producing something that we do not want and of which we 
have too much already. This morning a young: officer told me 
that he has been in Washington here for weeks with not a 
single thing to do, trying to get out the service; but they would 
not let him out for some reason, and so he was kept here; could 
not go home where: he would like again to return to business; 
but that he was kept here week after week doing nothing. 
The department ought not to stand for that. Another young 
officer: in one of the business: bureaus: told me the other day 
that he was here in Washington and hie wanted to get out of 
the service and go back to civil life, but that he had given a re- 
ceipt for a small amount of property-I will not say how small, 
beeause I do not want to identify him—he had given a receipt 
for a small amount, and the property had disappeared, and liis 
accounts: were being corrected, and over a week has passed by, 
and he is liable to be kept here, as far as he could see, in- 
definitely until they could fix up that account. 

He would be glad to pay it out of his on pocket, and he told 
them so, and go home, although he was not responsible per- 
sonally for the loss. But the Government is paying him $200 
n month just to try to straightem out this account for u few 
dollars. Now, of course, some of that is inevitable, but I do 
not believe the departments are awake to the necessitiy: of get- 
ting down to a peace basis; And I hope this bill will impress 
upon them that Congress wants to get to a peace basis, and 
that we are adopting this so that they shall shut off their force 
of clerks: and send them out of the city of Washington. [Ap- 


plause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 7, strike out “$2,500” and in- 
sert “ $1,400." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 


‘amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1918. 


ty 
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Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Rosstns: Page 2, line T, after the word “ em- 
ployment” insert the words or their legal residence.” 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr: Speaker and gentlemen, on the 27th of 
March this House passed a bill amending the civil-service law 
permitting those who desired to enter the Government service 
to take their examination at any other point than their place of 
residence, and many of those who had come to Washington tem- 
porarily were permitted to take such examinations in the city of 
Washington. Under that bill applicants for Government em- 
ployment were no longer required to return to their places of 
residence in order to take the civil-service examination. In 
order that you may understand just exactly the purpose of this 
amendment. that I offer, I will say that the act of the 27th of 
March, 1918, has this provision: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to abridge the exist- 
ing law of apportionment or change the requirements of existing lew as 
to legal residence and domicile of such applicants. 

Now, under this bill, if a clerk came here and took temporary 
service, as a great many of them did, and afterwards took the 
eivil-service examination in Washington and were credited to 
their home district, say Pittsburgh, Pa., under this bill, when 
they are discharged from the Government service and they 
would aceept service here in Washington under their new 
status as a civil-service employee, the place where they ac- 
cept employment would be Washington. If this bill is to 
be equitable and give those who shall leave the service trans- 
portation home, they would not be entitled to any transporta- 
tion because they accepted service in Washington. The pur- 
pose of my amendment is simply to harmonize this act in ac- 
cordance with the act of the 27th of March, 1918, and permit 
the clerks under those circumstances to get transportation back 
to the place of legal residence, and if they accept service some- 
where else to receive transportation to such other place, not to 
exceed the cost of transportation back to their legal residence. 
Because, if this bill has any merit at all, it is to provide trans- 
portation for these employees home that are here in Washington 
now at the expiration of their time of service, which is brought 
upon them by the cessation of hostilities and by the action of 
the Government, and not of their own choice, perhaps. There- 
fore, I think they ought to be made whole as to the cost of 
transportation back to the place of their legal residence. 

Mr. DENISON. If your amendment is adopted, who will say 
to which place the transportation shall go? x 

Mr. ROBBINS. The applicant can. 

Mr. DENISON. The amendment does not say so. 

Mr. ROBBINS. This is covered in the next proviso, which 
provides, “or to such other place not at a greater distance as 
the employee may elect.” I think that is just and equitable. 
I have from my own district young ladies who took night-school 
training and have become expert bookkeepers and expert stenog- 
raphers. Now, those girls will not go back to Westmoreland 
County, Pa., because they can get higher wages in the cities. 
I have a particular case in mind which I desire to cover by 
this amendment, because we offer amendments from information 
that comes to us. This young lady has graduated at a night 
school and is an expert stenographer. She will be forced out 
of the service under this bill, under the existing conditions 
reducing the number of employees in the service. She is offered 
a position in Philadelphia. She has got to go back to West- 
moreland County or to Philadelphia to obtain employment. 
She should be allowed railroad fare to Philadelphia. That is 
perfectly just, providing that the fare to Philadelphia would 
not be greater than the fare to Westmoreland County, Pa. 

Now, I do not think we are going to be able to meet this 
emergency—to digress a little—by forcing these employees to 
quit service by any other means than by cutting off appropria- 
tions. I was talking the other night to the chief clerk of one 
of the great bureaus of this Government. He made this state- 
ment to me when I asked him why it was that they were con- 
tinuing the activities of the Gevernment upon a war basis: 

Right here under our nose the building goes on in front of 
the Capitol just the same as if we were in the midst of war. 
Those dormitories now being built will not be required. But 
how are we going to stop work on them? Work will never stop 
until we stop appropriating money. That is the only way. 
This chief clerk said that when a man enters the Government 
service he cuts his bridges behind him for private employment, 
and they build up in every bureau of the Government a system 
of schemes and plans between themselves to make their services 
appear necessary. They do not want to get out of the Govern- 
ment service. They want to make their services to the Govern- 


ment appear to be a necessity, and we can not dispose of them 
until we cut off appropriating money for the payment of their 


‘salaries. I think this amendment is eminently fair, if we are 


going to pass the bill, and I hope the House will adopt it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, DENISON, Mr. NORTON, and Mr. GARD rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. DENISON} 
is recognized. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Dxxtsox: Page 1, line 7, after the word “less,” 
strike out the words “of the services and insert the word “now.” 

Mr. DENISON. I call the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to the fact that the words “ of the services“ are sur- 
plusage in there and unnecessary. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think the word “now” is neces- 
sary either. I am willing to have the words “in the services” 
go out. 

Mr. DENISON. I insert the word “now” to meet the point 
that I called to the gentleman's attention awhile ago when he 
was speaking, that this bill ought to be limited to the employees 
in the service, so as to exclude those between now and the 3ist- 
of March. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The trouble is that it would exclude those 
in the services yesterday who would want to be taken care of. 

Mr. GARD. In line with what the gentleman has suggested 
in regard to the phrase “of the services,” which has given the 
Members a little trouble in determining just what it means, 
it seems to me everything could be cured by striking out the 
word “of” and inserting the word “in,” so that it would then 
read: “to furnish the civilian employees in the services under 
their respective jurisdictions.” 

Mr. DENISON. Why have the words in there at all? 

Mr. GARD. Because they are in there to mean the service, 
which means a department or other governmental establishment 
in the District of Columbia. The words are proper, but the 
word “of,” it seems to me, does not express the meaning as 
well as the word “in.” 

Mr. DENISON. If this amendment that I have offered is 
adopted, “ civil employees under the respective jurisdictions,” 
it seems to me, would be better grammar and would convey the 
meaning more clearly. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand the purpose of the gentleman's 
amendment is to make it so that the employees who come to 
Washington after the passage of this act will not secure its 
benefits? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; that is what I want to prevent. 

Mr. BLACK, Would not the addition of the following phrase 
after the word “ seventeen,” in line 10, eorrect that: “and prior 
to the passage of this act”? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. That would meet the point I am trying 
to get at perhaps better than the words I have used. 

Mr. BLACK. I intended to offer that amendment, but the 
gentleman, if he cares, can just substitute that. : 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Speaker, I want to modify my amend- 
ment by omitting the word “now,” which I inserted, by striking 
it out. 

The SPEAKER. Did not the gentleman from Kentucky ac- 
cept that? 

Mr. DENISON. No. He accepted the other part. I want 
to leave it by striking out those words. 

Mr. WINGO. Does not section 4 cover the objection the gen- 
tleman had in mind in his amendment? Section 4 covers the 
man who goes out of the service yesterday. I take it that the 
gentleman’s purpose is to prevent their taking this as a revolv- 
ing proposition and sending one man home to-day and picking 
up another man to-morrow and discharging him on the Ist of 
March, and thereby permitting two men to avail of this provi- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Amendment offered by Mr.. DENISON: Page 1, iine 7, after the word 
“less,” strike out the words “of the services.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I want to offer this further 
amendment, 
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Mr. BLACK. The amendment I suggested was after the word 
Seventeen,“ in line 10, adding the phrase “and prior to the pas- 
sage of this act.” 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer that as an amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
that instead of interpolating words of which it is hard to catch 
the whole meaning in this paragraph that you add a section at 
the end of the bill to the effect that this act shall not apply to 
those who are brought in after that date. We all agree about 
what we want to do. It is hard to see on the floor just what the 
effect is of certain words in a sentence. 

Mr. DENISON. I think that is a good suggestion. I will 
withdraw the further amendment, Mr. Speaker. I may have 
time to prepare an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
nmendmenñt. 


withdraws his further 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I send an amendment to the 
desk. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 


offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Norton: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
“rate” insert the words “ not more than, ” and after the word less“ 
Insert the words “ than $100 per annum.’ 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, the amendment is to take care 
of the suggestion that was made, that the provisions of this act 
should not be applicable to anyone receiving a dollar a year 
salary or a nominal salary. The provision provides that the 
employees shall only be those who receive not more than $1,400 
or less than $100 per annum. I take it that anyone who receives 
a salary of less than $100 per annum is on the dollar-a-year list. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is this to section 1? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: Page 2, line 5, strike out the 
words “ their actual railroad trans ortation ” and insert in lleu thereof 
the following: “ their railroad tickets,” and in line 6 strike out the 
word “ fare“ and insert the word “ ticket,” and add at the end of the 
section the following: Provided, That said railroad and sleeping-car 
tickets shall not be transferable.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion, 
T think he will not urge his amendment. My understanding is 
that the way transportation is furnished now is for the depart- 
meut to give an order upon the railroad for a ticket to a given 
place. This order is presented at the railroad office. The 
ticket is issued, the man signs the voucher, showing that he 
has received it, and then subsequently the railroad presents 
that voucher to the department for payment. The purpose of 
the gentleman's amendment is, I think, amply taken care of 
by the practice. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, Mr. Speaker, with that explana- 
tion I withdraw the amendment. Of course, the chairman 
apprehends the situation as we all understand it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We all want to prevent the sale of tickets 
or the issuing of money to purchase tickets. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With that explanation, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the word “fare,” following the 
word “sleeping-car,” might be changed to “accommodations,” 
so as to make it certain that by the word “fare” we do not 
intend cash for the holder. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
BEAD] withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
strike out the word “fare,” in line 6, page 2, and insert the 
word “ accommodation.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
|} Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, LAGUARDIA : Tage 2, line 5, after the 
word “inclusive” insert “an amount equal t 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr, Speaker, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to do exactly the opposite of what the chairman has 
said was his intention, and that is, instead of giving these dis- 
charged employees their tickets, this amendment would give 
them an equivalent in money. As I stated when I put the ques- 
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tion, the method provided in this bill is nothing less than a sys- 
tem of enforced deportation. 

These employees are not incompetent, criminal, or feeble- 
minded. If they were, they should not have been in the service 
as long as this. I suppose the intention is to get them home. 
They want to go home, and they ought to be trusted with the 
equivalent of their fare, which will carry out the purpose of 
this resolution. It is humiliating and degrading for them to be 
treated by us in this manner. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman's amend- 
ment should prevail, a man who wants to go home would re- 
ceive the Government's money, go to the ticket office, pay the 
excess fare, pay the war tax, and all that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He would receive an amount equivalent 
to the fare. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
pay the war tax. b 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We can provide for that by regulation. 
I do not see what danger there could be of these people not 
wanting to go home. Some of us like to stay in Washington, 
and some of us can not stay here as long as we would like to 
stay. But there is no employment here for them, and why not 
let them go home? Why not treat them right in return for the 
good, loyal service they have rendered? The distinguished 
chairman of the committee quotes the case of the young women. 
I resent that, and I believe that these patriotic young women 
who have come to Washington to work and whe have rendered 
good service are amply able to take care of themselves, and will 
be glad to get out of here and go home. They should not be 
escorted by a guard and put on a train. If they do not want to 
go home, it is their own business, and it is not for us to deport 
them out of Washington. I urge the acceptance of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WINGO. Does not the gentleman know that this plan 
is now used where the Government furnishes transportation? 
There is nothing new about this. Any officer of the Government, 
including any bureau chief, will get an order, go down to the 
ticket oflice, and get the transportation, which is settled for by 
the Government afterwards. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does that apply to an officer who is dis- 
charged? 

Mr. WINGO. Take the case of a bureau chief in the Forestry 
Service who has to make a trip to the State of Washington ou 
official business. He is allowed his transportation. He is 
furnished an order and goes to the railroad station and gets the 
ticket, and the department settles for his transportation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Very true; but he is in the service. He 
is going out and coming back, and going to remain in the serv- 
ice. He is on duty. 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. Now, take a young man in the 
Navy or in the Army, whenever he is discharged he gets an 
order for his transportation. I never heard any of them com- 
plain that they were insulted because we take ordinary business 
precautions to see that the thing is done in a businesslike way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We can, but let us consider the feelings 
of these faithful workers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JoHNson]) has already indicated that this is simply the ordi- 
nary practice, and anybody who feels that he Is being insulted 
by being furnished this transportation can avoid the insult 
by not receiving the transportation. It seems to me that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] is drawing upon 
his imagination as to the intention to insult anybody. That 
is not the purpose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the effect. z 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the Congress is dealing with a con- 
crete situation, and despite what the gentleman says, it is de- 
sirable that we provide that the form of congressional action 
shall not be changed by the volition of those who receive the 
benefit of it. I am quite sure that the House is not prepared to 
change 22 whole purpose of this bill. 

THE SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr, Speaker, I offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 1, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HILLIARD: Page 1, line 9, after the word 
„Columbia,“ insert the words “or gone to other place in the United 
States in like circumstances”; and page 2, line 6, after the word 
Risin on pes insert the words “or from other place as contemplated 

herein.” 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of my amendment 
is to insert, in line 9, page 1, after the word “ Columbia,” the 


He would buy a ticket and 
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words “ or zone to other place in the United States in like cir- 
cumstances.” 

That is, to places other than the District of Columbia. Then 
in line 6, page 2, after the word “ Columbia,” I propese te insert 
the words “or from other place as contemplated herein.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am in accord with the purpose of this bill. I 
think it ought to pass even without my amendment; but I ap- 
preciate that in the city of Washington, where we see every- 
body and where everybody sees us, we are apt to think of the 
thousands here and we are just as apt to the few hundreds 
who are in other places. I believe that justice would suggest 
that we provide for those whe may have gone to Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, or Chicago, er somewhere else, in the same circum- 
stances as the thousands who have ceme to Washington, that 
they shall have provision for returning to their homes. I know 
that the congestion feature of the argument does not apply in 
those other placer. Still as long as we are giving a measure 
of justice I believe it is only fair that we extend it to those 
unheard persons who have gone from their homes to render 
service to the Government elsewhere. It is easy to hear those 
who speak and it is easy to forget those whose voices are never 
heard, and I venture this word and urge the amendment on 
behalf of those clerks who are in other places. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, in response to the suggestion 
of the gentleman during my talk to the committee, I simply de- 
sire to say that the committee did not feel warranted, in view 
of its present information, in extending this bill to cover the 
service all over the United States. Conditions in other ay 
are in no sense similar. The sudden dismissals will not be th 
same elsewhere as here, and the rule would not work with aes 
same equity that the gentleman seems to think. I believe we 
would not be warranted in placing this added burden upon the 
Government at this time, and I hope the amendment of the gen- 
teman will be rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment to section 1. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DENISON : Pore 3 line 8, after the word 
“elect.” insert the following: t the provisions ef this 
act shall not apply to those — 65 enter such —— — Anger the the passage 


of this act.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman think the place to 
put that is at the end of the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. I thought it would be better right here, after 
the end of this section, which makes provision for the transpor- 
tation, 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not sure about that, but I would be sure 
of it In the other place. 

Mr. DENISON. If the chairman prefers it to go at the end 
of the bill, I will not object. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think it had better go in at the end of the 
bill. 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw it for the 
present and offer it at the end of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ed — terih of pave oom shall 33 bin D days after 
issuance unless an extension of time on account of pete De ip Se 


by the proper authori Provided, That as to the emplo 
— — have been terminated during the rod coon between November 11, 


1918, and the date of the mmo 8 act, N the ihe foregoing 

8 et 8 he shall 15 POS 5 wach trai transporta- 
t D: who Be! x 

ton, for the use of of another shall be — wy a fine of not more 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2, tine 20, after the word “than,” strike out $100 and insert 
= guth at imprisonment for not more than six months, or both.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it may be that that pen- 
alty is slightly excessive, and if so I should be glad to modify the 
maximum at the suggestion of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no objection to it in view of the fact 
that there is no minimum, but that it fixes a maximum, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard in opposition 
to the amendment. It seems to me the language attempted 
to be incorporated by the gentleman from Ohio is not proper. 
I am satisfied that punishment by a fine of not more than 
$100 would be a deterrent, and that is all that is necessary. 
It is idle to suppose that you could collect a fine of $500 
from anyone who is in such a financial condition as not to 


be able to pay his or her way back to the place from which 
he or she came to Washington to accept a gov 
position. 

I dọ not join with many persens here in the idea that 
there is n tremendous number of young men or young women 
who are absolutely dependent upon this additional gratuity 


to get back home. I think the young men and young women 
who came here are of a high mental and moral caliber; that 
they are taking care of themselves and taking care of their 
money in most instances, and nearly all able to get back 
home. Nor do I believe the bait—because that is what it is— 
the bait to give transportation home as a means of having 
them individually apply for release from governmental em- 
ployment will be very effective. My observation is that it takes 
something more than sleeping car fare and transportation on 
the railroad to separate them from the governmental pay roll. 
And as a deterrent the sum of $100 is, I think, a proper sum 
to be inserted here as a fine, but to say it should be raised 
to $500 or imprisonment for six months is, it seems to me, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In connection with the re- 
marks of the gentleman as to the nonlikelihood of their leaving 
the service, the gentleman is aware that some bureaus are 
giving the employees 30 days, not as a leave but just to help 
them, so that they can accumulate one month’s salary to help 
them back home. 

Mr. GARD. Everybody knows that the only way to separate 

people from the service is to take away the appropriation for 
their payment. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Many of these clerks, being employed from 
a lump-sum appropriation for the year, how is it possible to dis- 
continue the appropriation for their employment? 

Mr. GARD. I confess that I can not answer the gentleman, 
He is a member of the Committee on Appropriations, and knows 
better than I do about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the very idea; the Committee on 
Appropriations, recognizing the impossibility of discontinuing 
the appropriation, brought in the resolution. 

Mr. GARD. I favor the resolution; but it seems to me that 
the cases of actual benefit will be comparatively few, because 
I think the clerks who came here in response to the call for 
patriotic service came with the earnest idea of serving during 
the war emergency; that they came here and are taking care 
of themselves and their money the best they can in view of 
the circumstances of extortion in the price of living in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike ont the last 
word of the amendment in order to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin a question. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
contend that because some of these clerks are employed under 
a lump-sum appropriation the people whose duty it is to spend 
the lump sum must continue to expend it whether the em- 
ployees are needed or not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is rather a foolish question for the 

gentleman from Massachusetts to propound to a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations that has charge of the appro- 
priation of millions of dollars and who at the present moment 
is engaged in the serious question of curtailing the appropria- 
tions of millions of dollars that have been voted for the em- 
ployment of temporary clerical service. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield ae: 
to the gentleman unless he answers my question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is such a ridiculous question—— 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman interjected his remarks into 
the speech of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts is not discussing the 
amendment which he offered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman is discussing the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 


Mr. GARD. And that is always in order. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; he is always privileged to do that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Colorado, I shall not pursue the 
painful subject any further. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneworrs]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, tine 19, after the word transfer,“ insert “or shall attempt to 
sell, exchange, or transfer, or who purchases or attempts to purchase.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, it will be noted that this 
proposed amendment makes it an offense to attempt to sell or 
transfer or exchange this transportation, and also makes it 
an offense for one to purchase it, so that the purchaser of the 
transportation could be punished. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why would it not serve the gentleman’s 
purpose to just put in the word “ purchase,” after the word 
“transfer,” in line 19? We are not writing a formal penal 
statute here. I submit to the gentleman that an attempt to 
sell is not going to disturb the foundations of the Government, 
and if they do not sell and do not buy we will get along. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I think if we are going to 
provide any punishment at all we ought to punish the person 
who attempts to sell or transfer or exchange, and we ought to 
punish the person who purchases the transportation as much 
as the one who sells. È 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Hastrnes) there were—ayes 3, noes 21. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee a 
question in respect to section 2. Have not a great many of 
these Clerks already been dismissed and have they not already 
left the city? ‘ 

Mr. SHERLEY. Quite a number have, but I wish there had 
been more. 

Mr. KEARNS. Section 2 undertakes to give them the benefit 
of this transportation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does those who are here. 

Mr. KEARNS. If they have already gone home it does not 
take care of them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
December 10, 

Mr. KEARNS. 
cember 10. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
section 4. 

Mr. KEARNS. Suppose a person goes to an extreme part 
of the United States from here, say to the State of Washington. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If a person goes after December 10 he or 
she gets the compensation refunded on a proper showing. 

Mr. KEARNS. They have to make the application within 10 
days. A great many of them will not be advised that this has 
become a law within that time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘That is not true as to the refund. That is 
true us to those who are here and who have left the service. 
Those people ought not to be permitted to stay around here in- 
definitely and get their transportation. 

Mr. KEARNS. What I am trying to get at is this: How 
long a time under this bill have the ones who go, say, to-day? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Those who go after December 10 would 
have any reasonable time within which to present their claim. 

Mr. KEARNS. There is no time fixed in the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘There is no limitation fixed now, except the 
life of the appropriation. Ordinary diligence would be re- 
quired of them. They ought to present their claims before the 
Ist of next July. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the expenses authorized by this act shall be paid from 
the following appropriations for the fiscal year 1919, which hereby are 
made available therefor : 

Yor the War Department, from “ Transportation of the Army and its 
* 22 the Navy Department, from “ Pay, miscellaneous.“ 

For all other executive departments and independent establishments, 
from the appropriations for the support of the services in which such 
persons are employed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the commitiee amend- 
ments in the form of new sections. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It does not except as to those who go after 
It applies to those who leave here after De- 


Then they are taken care of by virtue of 


Page 8, line 7, insert a new section, as follows: 
: F So, 4. That any employee who would be entitled to transportation, 
neludin 


sleeping-car fare, under this act and who has left the Dis- 
trict of Columbia prior to the- passage of this act. but not before Decem- 
ber 10, 1918, upon application and presentation of proper proof shall 
have refunded the cost of actual railroad 8 includin, 
sleeping-car fare, from the District of Columbia to the place from whic 
employment was accepted or to such other place not a greater distance 
to which the employce may have gone: Provided, That payment to any 
employee for leave of absence not earned in proportion to the term of 
ree shall be deducted from the refund authorized in this 
section.” 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer to amend, in line 8, 
page 3, by striking out the word “ fare” and inserting the word 


“accommodation.” Also, in line 13, by striking out the word 
Sent and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ accommoda- 

on.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 8, strike out the word “fare” and insert the word 
“ accommodation.” 


Page 3. line 18, strike out the word fare“ and insert the word 
“ accommodation.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Also, after the word “ accepted,” in line 14. 
insert the words “ or to their legal residence,” to make it accord 
with the amendment adopted by the House a moment ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 14, after the word “accepted,” insert the words “ or 
to their legal residence.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. I suggest to the chairman of the committee 
that in line 11, after the words “upon application and presen- 
tation,” it would be well to insert the words “ within 60 days.” 
There is no time limit when the application and presentation 
of the claim shall be made. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no objection to a limit of time. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman not think that n reasonable 
limitation is better than to leave it as it is, entirely without 
limitation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am inclined to agree with the gentleman 
that something ought to be put in there. 

cai GARD. Does the gentleman desire to offer an amend- 
ment 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, after the word “ presenta- 
tion,” in line 11, I move to amend by inserting the words 
“within 60 days after the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pa 8, line 11, after the word “presentation,” insert the words 
“within 60 days after the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 20, insert as a new section the following: 

“Sec. 5. That the provision made in this act for the transporta- 
tion of employees shall not be supplemented in any manner by the 
various services in which they are employed.“ 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I find in section 4 the language “ who has left the Dis- 
trict of Columbia prior to the passage of this act, but not before 
December 10.” Suppose some clerk or stenographer had been 
laid off or had lost her position, say, a week ago or two weeks 
ago and was still in the District. Would she get the benefit of 
this? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Anybody in the District who has left the 
service since November 11 and comes under the other provisions 
of the act can get free transportation home. 

Mr. KEARNS. If they are still in the District, although 
they had lost their positions, say, two weeks ago? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes, sir; and those who have gone home 
after December 10. Now, the reason for section 4 was this: 
This act can not become a law, even if it is passed by the Senate, 
under presumably 10 days after it has passed the Senate. That 
being so, it would hold people in the service 10 days in order to 
get that transportation. We want to let them go out as fast as 
they can go, and so we made a provision by which anybody who 
leaves after December 10 and goes home can get a refund for 
their transportation. 

Mr. KEARNS. Would this app'y to anybody engaged in war 
work, no matter when they quit, if they are in the city? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They will be caught either under section 2 
or section 4. x 

Mr. KEARNS. Even if they quit a month ago or two months 


ago? 
Mr. SHERLEY. Section 2 covers those who quit and are 
still here. z 


Mr, KEARNS. And it makes no difference when they quit? 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Not anybody who quit prior to the date of 
the armistice, November*11]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is that mentioned in the bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; the gentleman will find it in section 1. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Will the gentleman state just what section 5 is in- 
tended to cover? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is intended to cover these bonuses and 
any other device that the ingenuity of some generous depart- 
ment heads may work out at the public expense. It is to pre- 
Me the granting of additional bonuses of any kind to these 
clerks, 

Mr. WALSH. Either in the form of leave or vacation? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They are entitled under the law to the 
Jeave they have earned, which is at the rate of two and one-half 
days a month. Nobody desires to deny them that, but it pre- 
vents giving them any additional leave with pay. 

The SPEAKER. Both pro forma amendments are withdrawn, 
and the question is on the amendment as amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
as n new section, which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 22, add the iotowing as a new section: 

“Sec. 6. That the provision made in this act for the transportation 
of employees shall not apply to those who entered such service after 
the passage of this act.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Suertey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By wnanimous consent, Mr. ALEXANDER was granted leave of 
absence indefinitely on account of sickness. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker 
| The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
for leave of absence for my colleague, Mr. Russxrr, indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13277. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 18277, with Mr. ALMON in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 18277) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 

For ment to beneficiaries named in section 3 of “An act making 
it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or willfully 
neglect to provide for the . and maintenance by any person of 
his wife or his or her minor children in destitute or necessitous circum- 
stances,” approved March 23, 1906, $6,500, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be disbursed by the disbursing officer of the District 
of Columbia, on itemized youchers duly audited and approved by the 
auditor of said District. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
the reason for the change of language in this provision. 

Mr. SISSON. I did not know the language had been changed; 
if so, it is by inadvertence. The gentleman is speaking of line 
22, page 64, and the one on page 65? 

Mr, WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Well, I do not think it has been changed, so 
it must have been an error in printing. What change is it the 
gentleman from Massachusetts noticed? 

Mr. WALSH. This seems to be payment to beneficiaries, and 
I think the law heretofore has been payment to destitute women 
and children, and I was wondering whether this would permit 
payment to others. 

Mr. SISSON. They are the beneficiaries. 

Mr. WALSH. Are they the only ones mentioned? 

Mr. SISSON. That is all. In other words, to prevent re- 


peating all this language the Clerk has simply carried the lan- 


guage for payment of beneficiaries named in section 3 of the 
act. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman a 
question if I may be permitted to refer back to page 63, imme- 
diately at the top, Une 1. There is a laborer provided for at 
$600 per annum. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to ask the chairman if that laborer 
is furnished board and lodging in the institution where he 
served. 

. SISSON. No. 

. JUUL. That means $50 a month? 

. SISSON. And he gets $120. 

. JUUL. According to this he gets $600 per annum? 

. SISSON. Yes. 

. JUUL. Which is $50 a month. 

. SISSON. And then he gets $120. 

. JUUL. Under the act recently passed. Does that mean 
his salary is $50 a month and that is all he gets? 

Mr. SISSON. That means the salary is $60 a month. 

Mr. JUUL. Down below, in lines 17 and 18, same page, you 
have a watchman at $480, and a blacksmith and woodworker at 
$500, and a driver for dead wagon at $365, 

Mr. SISSON. They get their board and lodging and laundry. 
Everything is furnished except the clothing. 

Mr. JUUL. But the laborer does not, the one referred to on 
page 63, the top line. 

Mr. SISSON. The laborer in the court does not. 

Mr. JUUL. Does it not strike the chairman that we ought 
to fix the condition of these people along lines so that they might 
live without stealing? l 

Mr. SISSON. Now, it is not necessary to put that imputa- 
tion even upon this old employee. In other words, a great many 
of these people have got to be very old, and they do not have 
very much todo. They just sit around there and sort of wait on 
the court. ` 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, a man can not live and board and 
room anywhere in the city of Washington for the sum of money 
you allow him for his services here. A 

Mr. SISSON. This is almost in the nature of a pension, A 
great many conditions surround a great many of these men 
that are called laborers around the court. They do not have 
much to do. I think they might be dispensed with very well. 
If you want to cut it out, it would be in order for you to elimi- 
nate that pension entirely. . 


Mr. JUUL. I would like to see vou treat the man a tittle 
different. 

Mr. SISSON. You would pay a man for what he did, would 
you not? 


Mr. JUUL. Yes. l 

Mr. SISSON. If he is really getting a pension you would not 
undertake to increase the pension or gratuity, would you? 

Mr. JUUL. No, Mr. Chairman; but if he has no other cm- 
ployment I would want the United States to pay the man so 
that he might have three meals a day and have a bed to sleep 
in and live honestly, If it is proper to offer an amendment to 
strike out the figure “6” and insert “8” instead, on page 63, 
line 1—— ' 

Mr. SISSON. That has been passed, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order that we have passed that line. The point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revert 


to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to revert to the paragraph in order to offer an 
amendment. a 

Mr. SISSON. I object, Mr. Chairman. I would make the 
point of order if the gentleman should offer the amendment 
anyway. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National Training School for Girls: Superintendent, $1,200; clerk, 
matron, and four teachers, at $600 each; overseer, $720; two parole 
officers, at $600 each; seven teachers of industries, at $480 each; engi- 
neer, $720; assistant engineer, $600; night watchman, $480; two 
laborers, at $300 each; in all, $12,480. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the paragraph just read, in that in line 4, page 67, the word 
“clerk” has been inserted. The point of order is that the com- 
mittee have changed the designation of “treasurer” to that of 
“clerk.” There is no legislation authorizing any such change. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
that be passed until I can look into that matter and see. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not need to look beyond 
page 5 of the report, at the bottom of the page, where it says 
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that the designation of treasurer at $600 was changed to that 
of clerk at the same salary. 

Mr. SISSON. It is possible, I will say to the gentleman, that 
the treasurer is not even authorized by law. 

Mr. WALSH. The treasurer is authorized by law. I have 
the statute here which authorizes it. 

Mr. SISSON. Let us just pass that for a moment. 

Mr. WALSH. I am willing that the paragraph be passed 
until later, with the understanding that the point of order is 
pending. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, yes. 6 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the paragraph 
be passed temporarily, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph be passed temporarily. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, National Training School for Giris, $37,480: Provided, That on 
and after oy 1, 1919, appropriations for the National Training School 
for Girls shall be disbursed by the d officer of the District of 
Columbia in the manner now provided by law for expenditures from 
appropriations for general expenses of the government of said District. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the paragraph just read. That is entirely new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. SISSON. One moment, Mr. Chairman. I will ask that 
that also be passed, because that is coupled with this other pro- 
yision. Let me look into it and see. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman conceded the point last year. 
If he desires to have it passed over with the view of dis- 
cussing it—— 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection to having it passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Srs- 
son] asks unanimous consent that this paragraph, lines 20 to 25, 
page 67, be passed temporarily. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.} The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For emergency care and treatment of, and free dispensary service to, 
indigent patients under a contract or t to be made with 
Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital by the Board of Charities, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the subcommittee in 
eharge of this bill a question. 

Mr. SISSON. What paragraph? 

Mr. ROBBINS. We are down to line 24, page 68. In those 
last three appropriations, one for the care of indigent patients, 
$19,000, and the other for the care of Garfield Memorial Hos- 
pital, $19,000, and this for emergency treatment, $26,000, what 
becomes of this money if it is not all expended for these pur- 
poses? I know the purposes are indefinite, but the appropria- 
tion is of a definite sum. 

Mr. SISSON. It goes back into the Treasury. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Why do not you use the same phrase, then, 
that you used in line 11, provision for the treatment of indi- 
gent patients, “not to exceed $19,000” ? Why do you make 
an absolute appropriation, for an indefinite purpose, of a 


lump sum? 
Mr. SISSON. It has been carried in this language many 


rs. 
9 ROBBINS. I do not think that justifies it. It is not 
clear. : 

Mr. SISSON. It has never been abused. They can not 
expend the money except for the purposes mentioned in the 
act It would not amount to anything. They could not expend 
to exceed $26,000 anyway. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I know the maximum is fixed in that item. 
Why is not the same phraseology followed here as is followed 
with reference to the treatment of indigent patients in the 
Children’s Hospital“ not to exceed” that lump sum? 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman will notice, for care and 
treatment of indigent patients, under a contract to be made 
with the National Homeopathic Hospital Association, we limit 
the amount they may contract there to $10,000. That is some- 
thing which fixes not the number of patients that may be treated 
in the hospital, but fixes a limit upon the amount which they 
may contract for. That is to say, they can contract for 


patients in the hospital not to exceed $10,000. In the case of 
the amount below there, the $26,000, the Board of Charities 
themselves handle the $26,000 for emergency cases of treatment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes; but in each one of these items you 
have the same provision, “ under a contract”; and in line 10, 
for the Children’s Hospital, for the treatment of indigent 


patients, the same term is used, “under a contract to be made 
with the Children’s Hospital,” and there you use the form of 
legislation, to wit, “not to exceed“ the amount, What I criti- 
cize is the making of an absolute lump-sum appropriation of a 
definite amount for an indefinite object. 

Mr. SISSON. ‘That is just as definite as the other. The 
idea is that in the cases mentioned before you make a con- 
tract for a specific hospital, not te exceed a certain amount of 


money. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And a specific hospital is named in connec 
tion with the other item; but with the assurance of the gentle- 
man that no extravagance can arise under this bill as drawn, 
I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MANN, A certain amount is allowed each day for each 
patient? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. In an emergency case a man may be 
injured on the street. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I am not talking about that. I am talking 
about the theory on which you make the appropriation. 

Mr. SISSON. We are simply giving the Board of Charities 
$26,000 to take care of the charity patients. There has been 
no abuse of it. That has been the practice all the while. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If that is the correct explanation, Mr. Chaire 
man, I will withdraw my amendment. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished friend from 
Mississippi ought to be a little more frank and say it happens 
simply because different persons prepare the different items. 
The correct method is to make the appropriation not to exceed 
a certain amount. Sometimes they say “not to exceed,” and 
then say “such an appropriation, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary ”; but even when an absolute appropriation is made, 
you only appropriate in fact as much as is necessary, beenuse 
under the law whatever money is unexpended for a purpose 
named in the law is covered back into the Treasury, 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely. 


Mr. MANN. Now, it would be better language to strike out 
“not to exceed,” or not to put it in. But very often in pre- 
paring these estimates they put it that way. Whoever pre- 
pared the estimate, I suppose, thinking it was a little stronger, 
put it that way, but it means precisely the same thing. 

Mr. SISSON. If you left out the language would it not 
permit, in the making of these contracts with the various hos- 
pitals, the incurrence of a deficiency? We never permit de- 
ficiencies to be created in an appropriation of this kind. The 
Board of Charities are not permitted to expend for this par- 
ticular hospital more than a certain amount of money. 

Mr, MANN. I understand that. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Rossrns] called attention to the fact that the 
language of the four items is the same. They are all under 
contract, and they mean the same. The effect is the same. 
Only in one place you use three extra words, which take up 
that much more paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 cog Aimee en 3 ~ “= — to be made with 
228.600 Dispensary and Casualty Hospital by the Board of Charities, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I note that in these medical 
charities the total appropriation for hospitals made through the 
Board of Charities amounts to $192,000, and on page TO there 
is a provision for the continuation of the erection of the Gal- 
linger Municipal Hospital. What I want to know Is, when this 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital is completed, is it the purpose to 
take care of indigent persons there or to continue the appro- 
priations for all these other indigent hospitals? 

Mr. SISSON. It was the purpose in constructing this hose 
pital to take care of the District's Indigent patients to the capac- 
ity which that hospital afforded. Of course, that hospital. is 
not yet completed. 

Mr. GARD. That is, the Gallinger Hospital? 

Mr. SISSON. That is, the Gallinger Hospital. 7 

Mr. GARD. Can the gentleman tell me how many indigent 
patients there are in the District of Columbia that receive 
hospital treatment? 

Mr. SISSON. I can not. We ask about each of these items, 
and the gentleman will find in the hearings a statement as to 
the money, and bow mueh was expended, and the contract price 
per patient. It runs along pretty evenly. The contract prices 
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yary somewhat, according to the character of treatment that 

the indigent patient has to receive. It is regulated largely by 

the cost of taking care of the patients. None of these institu- 

tions make any profit, as they claim, out of the care of the 
tients. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Gallinger Municipal Hospital: For continuing the construction of the 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital in accordance with the provision for 
that purpose in the District of Columbia appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1918, $100,000; and the limit of cost of said hospital and 
accessory buildings is increased from $500,000 to $603,590. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know that I will make it. This in- 
creases the limit of cost from $500,000 to $603,000. The limit 
of cost of this hospital was to be $500,000. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would like to know now why, before this 
hospital is even begun, the limit of cost is increased $103,000? 

Mr. SISSON. You see they prepared plans and specifications 
before the enormous increase in the cost of materials and labor 
took place, and in order to do the amount of work that they 
desire to do it is necessary to increase the limit of cost $103,000. 
I think, taking into consideration the vast increase in the cost 
of labor and materials, that is a very modest increase in the 
expenses necessary to build what they contemplated building 
out of the original sum. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is there such an urgent demand for the build- 
ing of this hospital that we ought to pay $100,000 more to build 
it now than we might have to pay later? 

Mr. SISSON. I think there is, because the need for hospital 
facilities for the next few years in the District of Columbia is 
going to be very great. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is not likely to be so great after the war con- 
ditions are settled as it is now. 

Mr. SISSON. The medical authorities of the Army and Navy 
do not know, nor can anyone tell until these boys get back, 
just what demands there will be. Therefore they want to be 
able to take care of them when the demand comes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not understand they are going to take 
care of these soldiers and sailors in the municipal hospital. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true; that is, they will take care of all 
the patients they can in all the other hospitals, and, I take it, 
that there is no reason why arrangements could not be made to 
take them into this hospital. Of course arrangements could 
be made with the War and Navy Departments. But in addition 
to that the population of Washington has vastly increased, and 
the permanent population of the city is perhaps 100,000 more 
peopie than it was when it was first proposed to build this 
hospital. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand the gentleman that this does not 
increase the facilities of the hospital, but is only to take care of 
the increased cost. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. It is to take care of the increased 
cost of what they propose to build. If the cost of material and 
Jabor is reduced in the near future, we will get the benefit of 


that. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman does not think the Government 
will save any money in that case? The $100,000 will be spent 
Just the same. 

Mr. SISSON. It may be spent in enlarging somewhat the 
original plans, if the price of material and the price of labor 
go down. We went into this rather carefully, and your com- 
mittee were unanimous in their opinion that this $100,000 ought 
to be granted. In fact, I think more than that ought to have 
been given. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman think this will be the last 
increase that will be asked for? 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, the gentleman has been in Congress 
a long time and he knows just as much as I do about that. 

Mr. FOSTER, I will not be here probably as long as the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to my friend that I do not know 
what they will ask in the future. I do know, however, that the 
hospital facilities of the District of Columbia ought to be 
properly provided for in any event, and I am sure there is not a 
man in Congress who is more earnest and zealous in looking 
after proper hospital facilities than the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think I shall make the point of order 
on it, though I think it is a bad policy to begin to increase the 
cost before we know what is going to be done, In the first 


place, I think that the Government had a very good arrange- 
ment for taking care of its indigent poor before we ever au- 
thorized the building of a hospital, and I have always ques- _ 
tioned whether it was the thing to do to build a municipal 
hospital in the District of Columbia. Probably there is no 
city in the country where the indigent poor have been better 
taken care of than they have here, with all the hospital facili- 
ties everywhere in the District. 

Mr, GARD. Has the contract been let for this Gallinger 
municipal hospital? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know. I take it that there has been 
no contract let, but the plans and specifications have been made. 

Mr. SISSON. My information is that the plans and specitica- 
tions have all been made, but no contract has been let. Of 
course, they could not afford to let the contract until they had 
the money authorized. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Mississippi has always 
been very careful about appropriations, and I trust he is right 
on this proposition. I shall not make the point-of order. 

Mr. ROBBINS, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice in this connection that there are a great many 
hospitals here in Washington—the Freedmen’s Hospital, Colum- 
bia Hospital, the Children's Hospital, the National Homeopathic 
Hospital, the Emergency Hospital, Georgetown University Hos- 
pital, Garfield Hospital, Providence Hospital, the Tuberculosis 
Hospital—and now they come in with this Gallinger Hospital, 
which the gentleman says has not been contracted for. How 
does it come that a city of three or four hundred thousand people 
should have such an array of hospitals as this? I am not enu- 
merating any Government hospitals, either, such as Et. Eliza- 
beths, the Naval Hospital, or the Walter Reed Hospital. 

Mr. SISSON. The hospitals which the gentleman has enu- 
merated are none of them Government hospitals, except the 
Tuberculosis Hospital and the Gallinger Hospital. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Here is a long list of appropriations for them 
aggregating an enormous sum of money, and now another 
hospital is to be added. 

Mr. SISSON. That is for the purpose of caring for the 
indigent poor. There is no hospital in the city adequate to take ` 
care of the indigent sick. We have to avail ourselves of the 
private hospitals in order to take care of the indigent poor. 
We have to make contracts for these hospitals which has been 
the arrangement for many years where the Board of Charities 
make terms with the authorities to take such patients as the 
board may send there at a fixed price. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is the Gallinger Hospital designed to take 
care of the indigent poor? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Then there will be no more indigent poor 
sent to these other hospitals? 

Mr. SISSON. Not if the Galllnger Hospital is able to take 
eare of all of the indigent poor; they will not be sent to the 
other hospitals. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance, including care of horses, purchase and care of 
wagon and harness, $25,000 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In lines 3 and 4 it reads, “for maintenance, including 
eare of horses, purchase and care of wagon and harness,” Does 
that include only the horses, wagon, and harness? 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, no; it includes the maintenance in the 
institution. 

Mr. WATSON. It says “one wagon.” 

Mr. SISSON. This appropriation is $25.000 for the main- 
tenance of the institution, and that includes the care of the 
horses and purchase of a wagon and harness. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


$1,200 ; janitor, $360; cook, $360 


be 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 74, line 3, after the word of.“ strike out the remainder of 
line 3 and lines 4, 5, and 6 down to and including the figures 1902,“ 
in line 6, and insert any war in which the United States has been 
engaged.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order to that. 

Mr. 'TILSON. Will the gentleman reserve it for a moment? 

Mr, SISSON. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the only purpose of my amend- 
ment is to add soldiers, sailors, and marines of the war with 
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Germany to the list of those who may be admitted to this 
temporary home for soldiers. At the present time the soldiers 
of the Civil War, the Spanish War, the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, and the Chinese relief expedition are admitted. This 
simply opens the door of this temporary home to the soldiers of 
the present war. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is apparent that this wording is so 
framed as to embrace only what is known as Volunteer forces, 
and not the Regular Army of the United States. That is 
evidently the limitation in the form of the language.“ 

Mr. TILSON. It does not say so. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; the clear purpose is to confine it to 
the Volunteer forces as distinguished from the Regular forces. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman must be mistaken about that; 
they include the Regular soldiers. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman is mistaken. My only objec- 
tion is that we had no hearing as to what demand might be 
made on the fund. It is only a short time until the next bill 
will be ready, and then that matter can be taken up and we 
can determine whether there will be any funds needed. I. 
take it that there will be nothing very technical about taking 
care overnight of any strange soldier that may be stranded 
and wished to be admitted. But I would not want to do it 
without knowing something about the demand that was to be 
made on the fund. The accommodations at the hom- are very 
limited, very small. 

Mr. TILSON. I think we ought to begin just as soon as 
possible to recognize the parity of all of our soldiers and 
sailors who have served their country in the time of war. The 
doors of this home, originally intended for Union soldiers only, 
have been opened to those who were engaged in the Spanish 
War, in the Philippine insurrection, and in the China relief 
expedition. I think that we should indicate that it is our 
intention to make this a home, such as it is, for all who have 
served in the military forces of the United States in time 

of war. 

' Mr, FOSTER. But this is only a temporary home. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I know it is only a temporary lodging 
house. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I do not know that I have the language of the 
gentleman's amendment, but I want to say that I introduced 
a resolution the other day which is pending before the gentle- 
man's committee which has for its purpose the opening of the 
National Military Homes throughout the country to all soldiers 
in the American war, including those in the present war, and 
including the regular volunteer forces in the selective service 
force, because I think every soldier in the American war is 
entitied to these comforts. 

Mr. TILSON. I think so myself, but this is a temporary 
home and the resolution the gentleman refers to applies to the 
permanent homes, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Caraway). The point of order is 


sustained. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Maintenance : Superintendent of clothing an and fede LR $840; store- 
keeper, $720; steward, $900; steward and . 
$880; captain of poaa, 51.200; * of uicht ered two 
Tecelxing and disc $1,000 each; peksan Re mas EM, of 
ep 12 day s—2 at $900 each, 22 at 40 ca each; 12 night 

i $720 each; day officer, $600; 3 ni ht officers, at $800 each ; 
pital a8 $600; captain of l steamboat, 2 15 T = — 

a perintenden y. e- 
partment $1,000; nurseryman, 725 000: sa a ee iry Și, * 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move a strike out the last 
word in order to ask the chairman if this is the workhouse that 
we heard so much about when the women suffragettes were 
imprisoned therein, that it was not kept clean and that it was 
in a miserable condition. What has the gentleman to say about 
this, in view of this large appropriation? 

Mr. SISSON, I would not be at all surprised if this prison 
was as clean as most prisons. I do not think any complaint was 
made except that they were put in a larger hall, where they 
could be more easily guarded. I have not heard any complaints 
except complaints of that kind. I have not heard of any com- 
plaint of that kind except as to the character of buildings they 
have. They have been wanting to build, and perhaps will have 
to within the next year or immediately, some new buildings in 
which to care for the people. The buildings they have now are 
constructed out of the timber that was on the land. ‘They had a 
sawmill and sawed up the timber on the land and constructed 
these buildings. They own a brick plant down there, and they 


are replacing these buildings as rapidly as they can with bricks, 


I de not think any complaint can be made about the cleanliness 
of this place as a prison, because I think investigation will show 
it is as clean as prisons usually are. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Was the gentleman ever out there to visit 
this workhouse? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I have been out there twice. I never 
have been out there as an inmate, but simply in the perform- 
ance of my official duties. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Having received the assurance that the gen- 
tleman is going to provide better buildings for the suffragettes 
in the future, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania ex- 
pect the suffragettes to be in jail out there again? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not, but I am trying to provide a good 
place for them in case they do go. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think they ought to be placed there. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Nor do I, and I hope they will never be taken 
out there, or in any prison, for such offenses as they were alleged 
to have committed. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I oppose the motion to strike 
out the last word. I want to ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi how many inmates are there in this workhouse? 

Mr. SISSON. They have two institutions there connected 
3 under one management. The total number is nearly 


ga FOSTER. Could the gentleman tell me whether the num- 
ber of inmates has increased or diminished in the last two 


years? 

Mr. SISSON. There has been a great increase in the popu- 
lation there in the last two years, because they transferred 
some there from other prisons. They had a total number of 
commitments during the last fiscal year of 3,739. Of course 
they have short commitments, and they had a daily average 
population, males, at one of the institutions of 312.98, and 
females, 59.89, making nearly 400 on an average. Sometimes 
it will be crowded, and these short-term people go out and the 
population goes down. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Can the gentleman tell us the number in the 
year before that? 

Mr. SISSON. I will state also that there are about two 
hundred and odd long-term men who are either at Atlanta, 
Ga., or at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., who ought to be out here, 
The judges have declined, however, to send them there because 
the accommodations are not sufficient to take care of the long- 
term men and those men who are liable to escape. I hope that 
in the near future we may be able to make accommodations 
out there sufficiently great to accommodate all of the District 
convicts. I believe that plant can be made not perhaps self- 
supporting, but can be made to reduce the expenses to the 
District of Columbia very materially in caring for prisoners. 

Mr. FOSTER. They have a brick plant out there. Are they 
doing anything with that? 

Mr. SISSON. They made not very many bricks last year, 
though I understand they did make some. They made all of 
the bricks that are in the Central High School, and could have 
made quite a nuniber of bricks which the market would have 
been glad to absorb, but the gentleman will recall there is a 
provision in the bill not permitting bricks to be sold in the 
market. There is an effort being made to permit the Federal 
Government to buy these bricks for Federal buildings. 

Mr. FOSTER. Did the Federal Government take over this 
briek plant? 

Mr. SISSON. It did not. 

Mr. FOSTER. So that there has been no decrease, but there 
has been rather an increase, in the number of prisoners in that 
workhouse this last year? 

Mr. SISSON, There has been some decrease, perhaps, but 
I 25 not know whether it is due altogether to prohibition or 
not. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. SISSON. There has been some decrease in the number 
of commitments in the courts to those two prisons, but I do not 
know just how that may be accounted for. The number of 
inmates would be increased considerably if you could get the 
judges to send all of the criminais convicted to these two insti- 
tutions, but the long-term prisoners, 8 or 9 or 10 years, they have 
been sending to Atlanta and to Fort Leavenworth. If we were 
ready to take care of them out there, I should advocate placing 
a provision in some of these bills requiring the judges to send 
them all to Occoquan, but the judges are unwilling to do that, 
because if the prisoner’s reputation is not very good they are 
afraid of his 

Mr. FOSTER. So that the gentleman says there really has 

a decrease in the number of prisoners. 
The records show that there has been some 
decrease in the number of inmates. 


1918. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For expenses of camps, including hire of horses for officers required 
to be mounted, and such hire not to be deducted from their mounted 
pay, and for the 
men who my be 
at home statio: 
ing the annual encampments, damages to private property incident to 
pipe ori offi. and 
armories, 

along- 


and parado fuel, light, heat, care and repair o 
organiza- 


sto. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Mississippi 
if the District of Columbia has a militia here now. 

Mr. SISSON. The District of Columbia is maintaining a force 
not equal to the force they had in time of peace, under a special 
act of Congress which was passed authorizing the reorganiza- 
tion of the District militia, taking those men who were not sub- 
ject to draft or who had not yet been taken in the draft. Of 
course, as soon as they are drafted they would be taken out, and 
as quickly and as rapidly as can be done they will reorganize 
under the regular militia act. 

Mr. FOSTER. So that they have no militia now except what 
is called the Home Guard? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. The gentleman recollects that we passed 
a bill here at the request of the War Department organizing a 
special militia—— 

Mr. FOSTER. I notice this is called the militia. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. Under the present current fiscal year they 
will perhaps maintain the present organization, but this fund 
is for the purpose of reorganizing the regular militia and tak- 
ing care of it when peace arrives, When the soldiers get back, 
those who want to continue in the State militia may do so. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is just this home guard now, and will be 
until further action is taken? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not presume any of this money will be 
used under this act. They could not use it under this act if the 
war officially closes between now and the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. FOSTER. The Ist of July? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. They could not use any for this; but are they 
using this appropriation? 

Mr. SISSON. Not this. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not mean this, but under the same head? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. They have the right to do that; that is all. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 3. That all horses, harness, horse-drawn vehicles necessary for 
use in connection with construction and — of sewer, street, 
street lighting, road work, and street-cleaning work, including main- 
tenance of d horses and harness and maintenance and repair of said 
vehicles and purchase of all necessary articles and supplies in connec- 
tion therewl or on construction and repair of buil: and bri 
or any general or special engineering or construction work authorize 
by appropriations, may be purchased, hired, and maintained, and motor 
trucks may be hired exclusively to carry into effect said appropriations 
when specifically and in writing orde by the commissioners; and all 
such expenditures necessary for the proper execution of work, ex- 
elusive of personal services, shall be d from and equitably charged 
against the sums bf pg pe for said work; and the commissioners 
in the annual estima shall report the number of horses, vehicles, and 
harness purchased and horses and vehicles hired and the sums paid 
for same and out of what appropriation ; and all horses owned or main- 
tained by the District so far as may be practicable, be provided 
for in stables owned or operated by said District: Provided, t such 
horses, horse-drawn vehicles, and carts as may be temporarily needed 
for hauling and excavating material in connection with works author- 


1 b; tions may be tempo: employed for such 
re "the Pena — in ven! tg A this act in relation to the 
employment of laborers, skilled laborers, and mechanics, 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to page 30, line 18. The point of order was made on that 
paragraph, and the gentleman making the point of order now 
desires to withdraw it. I will ask the Clerk to read that para- 
graph if I get unanimous consent to return. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to say to the Chairman that I have 
looked into the needs 

Mr. WALSH. I will renew the point of order until we find 
out what the provision is. 

Mr. SISSON. The Clerk is going to read the provision. I 
ask unanimous consent to return to page 30, lines 17 and 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. That is for the attendance officers? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The point of order took those lines out. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 


order. 


The Clerk rend as follows: 
Attendan 8 — 
feat ce roe aig . one $900, four at $800 each, 
Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer as an amendment, page 
30, after line 18, to make it “four” instead of “two” at $800, 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 30, line 18, at the be i t „ strik 
— — paste: ine pan soins of the line, strike out the word 
Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, that is not the amendment; the 
entire item went out on the point of order. 
Mr. SISSON. No; only to the two new places. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SISSON. Now, I will ask the Clerk to report the para- 
graph, so as to be sure it is correct. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Attendance officers: Attendance officers—one $900, four at $800 cach, 
four at $600 each; in all, $6,500. 


Mr. SISSON. That is correct. Now, we will return to those 
items which were passed on page 67. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SISSON. In line 4 a point of order was reserved. I have 
looked the statute up, and the gentleman from Massachusetts 18 
correct about it. The statute provides for a treasurer, and the 
committee has dropped the word “ treasurer” and inserted the . 
word “clerk.” I therefore concede the point of order and offer 
the following amendment, on page 67, line 4, after the figures 
“$1,200,” insert “ treasurer.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 67, line 4, after the figures $1,200," insert the word “ treasurer.” 

Mr, SISSON. Of course, the word “clerk” goes out on the 
point of order. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SISSON. So line 4 will read, “ superintendent, $1,200, 
treasurer, matron, etc.” Also a point of order was made at the 
bottom of page 67, beginning with line 20—— 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not want to strike out 


line 20. 

Mr. SISSON. Beginning line 21 with the word “Provided.” 
at the bottom of page 67, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
reserved the point of order on that language. The point of 
order is good and may be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair still does not understand the 
gentleman from Mississippi 

Mr. SISSON. Strike out all after the word “Provided,” in 
lines 21, 22, 28, 24, and 25. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
insist upon the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 7. That the commissioners and other responsible officials, in 
expending appropriations contained in this act, so far as ble shall 
purchase material, er ens and . — when need and funds 
are ayallable from the various ces of the Government of the 
1 mg material, supplies, and equipment no Jonger 
uired because of the cessation of war activities. It shall be 
dul of the commissioners and other officials, before purchasing any 
of the articles descri 
the United States whether it 


to a from the Government of 

has articles of the character described 

that are serviceable. And articles gry from the Government, if 
the same have not been used, shall be paid for at a reasonable price 
not to exceed actual cost, and if the same have been nsed, at a reason- 
able price based upon length of usage. The various services of the 
vernment of the United States are authorized to sell such articles 
to the municipal government under the conditions specified and the 
roceeds of such sales shall be covered into the Treasury as a miscel- 


us receipt. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I want to offer an amend- 
ment. 


Mr. WALSH. I reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re: 
serves the point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman want to ask a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman what is the 
character of material and supplies the committee had in con- 
templation ? 

Mr. SISSON. Only such as is authorized to be purchased in 
the 5 example 


x Mr. ALSH. There is a variety—automobiles, mops, 
rooms 
Mr. SISSON. Well, whatever the Federal Government has 


in the shape of war material that may be used in the District 
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of Columbia they may be authorized to purchase it. This 
simply authorizes them to take from the Federal Government 
at a reasonable price the things the Government now has and 
the money covered into the Treasury. We would rather buy it 
from the Government than to have the dealer go and buy from 
the Government and buy it back, or go into the market ard buy 
the material originally. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Government has a number of trucks 
or automobiles that they have been using in connection with 
war activities and some department in the District of Colum- 
bia needs an automobile they are obliged to go and buy this 
second-hand affair? 

Mr. SISSON. Provided they can get what will suit them as 
well or better. In other words, this simply gives the District 
Commissioners the right to buy the things which the Govern- 
ment will dispose of. 

It is in harmony with the general purpose of the Government 
in endeavoring to get rid of a great deal of material which 
they purchased during the war. Many of the articles are prac- 
tically new; many of the typewriters new; many of the trucks 
are new; and many of the automobiles are new. There are 
several automobiles to be purchased in this bill. Quite a good 
deal of material is to be purchased by the water department 
and by the street department, and a good many vehicles they 
can use to advantage. If the Government offers them a price 
that will be better and more favorable than the open market, 
this simply gives them the opportunity to avail themselves of 
that opportunity to purchase from the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the idea that they might make a little 
saving of money? 

Mr. SISSON. We hope to save some money both to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, by buying at a reasonable price, and also to the 
District treasury. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, what- has the gentleman to base any 
such unusual hope as that upon? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know as it is an unusual hope. We 
have got to arrange in some way to take care of a great lot of 
material which the Government has purchased for war pur- 
poses. Now, the war is over. There will be over a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of this character of property throughout the coun- 
try, as estimated by the various departments, to be sold. Now, 
it would be better, we think, for the Government, in the de- 
partments where Congress has authorized the purchase of these 
identical things, to absorb them by the Government rather than 
putting them upon the market. 

Mr. WALSH. Are there any houses provided for in this bill? 

Mr. SISSON. Any houses? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. No. 

Mr. WALSH. There would not be any opportunity for them 
to purchase some of these Swiss chalets? 

Mr. SISSON. No; nothing of that sort is authorized. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, how far does the gentleman contend 
that this is compulsory upon the officials of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. SISSON. Only where the District Commissioners find 
that they can saye money; that they can get what they want at 
the same or less price. 

Mr. WALSH. No. It says that the commissioners and other 
responsible officials in expending appropriations contained in 
this act, so far as possible, shall purchase materials. How far 
does the gentleman think that would go? 

Mr. SISSON. In other words, the idea is that if they can 
get them from the Government they ought not to buy them 
elsewhere if they can make the same terms. 

Mr. WALSH. Who is to decide? 

Mr. SISSON. The commissioners, who decide where they 
shall buy things now. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I will withdraw the reservation of the 
point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Jomnson of Kentucky offers the following amendment: On page 
88, at the end of the bill, insert the following as a new agraph : 

“That the sum of £75,000 is hereby appropriated wholly out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia to pay the indebtedness of the 
District of Columbia to the United States on account of the unpaid 
balance of the advances to defray District of Columbia expenses of 
the fiscal year 1878, as provided by section 17 of the act providing 
for the support of the District of Columbia for said fiscal year, a 
proved March 3, 1877, ard said sum shall be transferred to the credit 
of the United States from the amount in the Treasury to the credit of 
the District of Columbia immediately upon the approval of this act.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I take it for granted, Mr. 
Chairman, that we had better dispose of the point of order 


Mr. MANN. Then I make the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will reserve 
it, I will explain the matter. Or does the gentleman desire 
the point of order argued? 

Mr. MANN. I reserved it, for I thought the gentleman said 
he wanted the point of order disposed of first. 

Ps JOHNSON of Kentucky. I understood the gentleman 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; I reserved the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, as the House 
no doubt knows, several years ago the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia commenced a big undertaking of going 
through the accounts between the District of Columbia and 
the United States with the view of having all sums of money 
due to the United States paid into the Federal Treasury. As I 
said, that investigation of the books and accounts has been 
going on several years. Up to the present time, if I remember 
correctly, about $2,300,000 have been recovered and paid into 
the Federal Treasury. 

Again referring to this item, I will say that back in 1878 
the United States Government advanced about $400,000 to the 
District of Columbia. The District of Columbia has paid 
$325,000, in round figures, of that amount, leaving $75,000 
unpaid. The accountant acting for the District of Columbia 
Committee has gone_through every book and account pertain- 
ing to the subject and has found that this money, in the first 
place, was advanced, and, in the next place, that this $75,000 
account has not been paid. The Secretary of the Treasury 
then referred the matter to the expert accountant who keeps 
the accounts between the District of Columbia and the United 
States. That man's name is Mr. Thomas A. Hodgson, and I 
have here with me a written communication from him concur- 
ring in the report made by the committee accountant stating 
that this money has not been refunded to the United States. 

In addition to that, I have here with me a communication 
signed by Mr. Brownlow, the president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, statting that the auditor 
of the District of Columbia finds that the money was received 
and that this balance is unpaid. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I know nothing about this matter 
except what the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] now 
states. I know that he has been at work investigating and has 
had an accountant for his committee investigating on this sub- 
ject for a good while—on this subject and other subjects. Why 
was not this matter brought to the attention of the Committee 
on Appropriations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
that the reason why it was not brought to the attention of the 
Committee on Appropriations at this time, as has been done 
hereofore, is that Mr. Hodgson, the Treasury accountant, lias 
recently been compelled to undergo three major surgical opera- 
tions, and it was not until after this bill had been introduced 
that I got the written statement from him as to the correctness of 
this charge. 

Mr. MANN. Well, on the gentleman’s statement I will with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
question is on agrecing to the amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. One moment, Mr. Chairmau. My only objec- 
tion to this amendment is the form in which it is drawn. I 
have investigated this matter, and the auditor of the District of 
Columbia says that this amount is due, but it appears as an 
appropriation. Now, we have heretofore carried this in this 
way, “That the sum of $75,000 shall be transferred to the 
credit of the United States from the amount in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the District of Columbia.” 
Here this is in the form of an appropriation. The money is 
already in the Treasury. Formerly it was a transfer of funds 
from the District money in the Treasury to the United States. 
In this way it is money appropriated in the total of the bill, 
which would be misleading. This amendment ought to he 
amended so that it would read, The sum of $75,000 shall be 
transferred to the credit of the United States from the amount 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to pay the indebtedness of the District of 
Columbia to the United States on account of advances to de- 
fray District of Columbia expenses of the fiscal year,” and so 
on. If it is in this form, it will comply with the form in which 
these matters heretofore have appeared in this bill. I have no 
objection to its going into the bill in that form. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
in that connection that on a former occasion, when an item 
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similar to this was in the appropriation bill, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] made a point of order to the lan- 
guage which the gentleman from Mississippi now proposes to 
use. In order to avoid the possibility of a point of order 
being made at this time, in preparing the amendment I wrote 
it purposely making it an appropriation. Provided the United 
States is to recover this amount of money, to which it is most 
clearly entitled, I have no choice as to the language used, my 
only aim being that the United States Government shall get 
the money. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi sub- 
mit an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The clerk will report it. 

Mr. SISSON. Amend it so that it will read: 

That the sum of $75,000 shall be transferred to the credit of the 
United States from the amount in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the District of Columbia to pay— 

And so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send the amendment 
up *to the desk. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out after the figures “ $75,000” 
the words “is hereby appropriated wholly out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia, to pay the indebtedness of the District of Columbia 
to the United States on account of,” and insert in leu thereof the fol- 
lowing language: “shall be transferred to the 
States from the amount in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the District of Columbia, to pay the indebtedness of the District 
ef Columbia to the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment, : 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr, SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have it reported 
now, the whole amendment as it will read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will now report the amend- 
ment as amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment as amended : 

“That the sum of $75,000 shall be transferred to the credit of the 
United States from the amount in the Treasury of the United States to 


the credit of the District of Columbia, to pay the indebtedness of the 
District of Columbia to the United States on acount of the un 


balance of the advances to defray District of Columbia of the 
fiscal year 1878, as provided by section 17 of the act pro for the 
Distri ‘or said fiscal year, h 


mapper’ of the ct of Columbia f 
877, and the said sum shall be transf 

nited States from the amount in the Treasury t 
District of Columbia immediately upon the approval of this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. `The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


C., as provided in the act approved M. 


arch 3. 1875, and 
said sum shall be transferred to the credit of the United States 


from 
ia 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, as to this item, 
I wish to say that the accountant for the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia has found this indebtedness; that the 
accountant assigned to the work by the Secretary of the 
Treasury agrees with that finding; and the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, through a report from their auditor, 
agree that this amount is unpaid. I have those statements 
here in writing with me. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like that amendment 
to be carried in the language usually carried and in the lan- 
guage of the other amendment, 3 

The-CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
so modified as to carry the same language. 

There was no objection, and the proposed modification was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonxsox of Kentucky: At the end of the 
bill insert the 8 as a new paragraph: 

“That the sum of $75,000 is hereby appropriated wholly out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia to pay the indebtedness of the 
District of Columbia to the United States on account of advances for 
the support of the publie schools of the District of Columbia, as pro- 
vided by a clause of the sundry civil appropriation act approved 
March 3, 1877, and the said sum shall be transferred to the credit of 
the United States from the amount in the Treasury to the credit of 
the District of Columbia immediately on the approval of this act.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, this item of 
indebtedness has been ascertained by the accountant for the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and has been found to 
be correct by the accountant of the Treasury Department, and 
also by the auditor of the District of Columbia. In that 
respect it is exactly like the two which have preceded it. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that that amendment also 
be modified to conform to the language of the other two appro- 
priations, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky may be modified so as to contain the lan- 
guage in the first amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the several 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. = 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H, R. 
13277) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the same back to the House with sundry amendments, witli 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stsson, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the bill making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year 1920, and for other purposes, is 
taken up for consideration each section of the bill and every 
item of each section be treated as in order, notwithstanding 
the general rules in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee calls up the 
5 80 Office appropriation bill, which the Clerk will report by 

e. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 13308) making ap- 
propriations for the service of the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that every section, paragraph, and item of that 
bill be considered in order, notwithstanding the general rules of 
the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
inquire whether the Chair thinks, if that request is granted, it 
will permit amendments to be offered which otherwise would. 
be out of order? 

The SPEAKER. They would not be considered if the present 
occupant of the chair was in the chair. The gentleman's re- 
quest does not apply to amendments. 

Mr. MANN, I know, but here is the point I want to get at: 
Here is an item in the bill which is subject to a point of order. 
Under the practice and rules, if no point of order is made against 
the item when it is reached, it is open for amendment. 

Mr. MOON. I should think any amendment that would be 
germane to the section would be in order. 

Mr. MANN. What I want to inquire is whether the gentle. 
man’s request would exclude the right of an amendment over 
a point of order? 

Mr. MOON. Not if it is germane. It is not so intended. 
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Mr. MANN. May T ask the gentleman further: The gentle- 
man said, “ When the bill is taken up for consideration.“ Is 
the bill coming up for cousideration now? 

Mr. MOON. Iam going to move to consider it now. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
this request is granted, as I understood the inquiry and the 
reply thereto, no point of order can be raised on any matter 
contained in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Chat is it exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, who has charge of this very important measure, the 
reason for this somewhat unusual request? 

Mr. MOON. The committee directed the chairman to make 
this request. It is the unanimous action of the committee, and 
if it is not granted then I am instructed to ask for a rule. 

There is nothing new in this bill except the difference in the 
amount of the appropriations, and the making permanent of 
some law that in the last bill was annual or temporary. I be- 
lieve there is perhaps one little section on the question of the 
vacation of clerks, and there are one or two other minor matters. 

The matter in this bill is identical as it has been passed by 
the House at the last session, except the amounts of the appro- 
priations and the making permanent of legislation that was only 


temporary. 
Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOON. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. STEENERSON. I think it ought to be stated that there 
are a few items not covered by the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. MOON. I said there might be some other minor matters 
that I do not recall. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is the motor-truck matter. 

Mr. MANN. And the appointment of a commission. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The appointment of a commission and 
the aeroplane provision and the motor-truck provision, which 
do change existing law. 

Mr. MOON. No; I do not understand that, 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is new law. 

Mr. MOON. It is new law, I concede. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It was not covered by the gentleman's 
statement. : 

Mr. MOON. Those were covered in the last bill, but the aero- 
plane proposition in the last bill was carried under the steam- 
boat appropriation. It is now carried under the inland-trans- 
portation provision, and a limitation is made on the amount 
to be appropriated. That is all the difference, as I understand it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I agree with the gentleman that the 
committee were unanimous in requesting the chairman to make 
this request, but I did not think the gentleman's statement of 
the effect of it, that it embraced new legislation only on the 
salary proposition, was full enough. 

Mr. MOON. ‘The new legislation on the salary proposition is 
simply the legislation that we have passed before, with certain 
modifications. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is to make permanent the changes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the best way to get 
rid of this is to object. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I was not looking for that objec- 
tion. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I hope the gentleman will withdraw 
that. It is very important. I simply wanted the House to 
understand it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, I 
was unable to hear plainly what the unanimous-consent request 
was. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asked unani- 
mous consent that every section, paragraph, and item in this 
bill brought in here should be considered in order, notwithstand- 
ing the general rules of the House. If the gentleman from Illi- 
nois knows what is in the bill he knows whether he wants to 
object or not. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Still reserving the right to object, 
I do not see the necessity of this or the advisability of it, and 
I object. 

Mr. MOON. The necessity is this: Of course, the House will 
grant a rule to do the very thing I am asking to do by unanimous 
consent. It will take up an hour or two in the disposition of 
the rule. There is nothing in the bill except that that has been 
‘tated. It is the unanimous request of the committee. The 
ventleman will just delay us two hours to-morrow in the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I withdraw the objection, 
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The SPEAKER. - {After a pause. ]. The, 

Chair hears none. s 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself. 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the. Post Office appropriation bill; and 
pending that I ask unanimous consent that general debate be 
limited to six hours, one half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Steenrnson, and the other half 
by the chairman of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on the bill be confined to not 
more than six hours, and that half of the time be controlled by 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Sreenerson, and the other 
half by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
whether the general debate is to be limited to the bill. 

Mr. MOON. No; it is general debate, and you can talk about 
anything you choose. 4 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Moon was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the. 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Crisp in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13308) ma king BO glee gpg pe for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes. : 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does not the gentleman from Tennessee 
propose to use any of his time? 

Mr. MOON. Not just now, if the gentleman will yield to the 
= from Illinois. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill pro- 
poses to appropriate about $359,000,000. It provides for all of, 
the ordinary activities of the Post Office Department, and it 
especially provides for the continuation of the increased com- 
pensation granted in the current Post Office appropriation bill— 
for the $200 increased compensation for the men who are in the 
supervisory positions of the department. 

The current law provides that the clerks in the first and 
second class offices and carriers in the City Delivery Service 
and railway mail clerks should have their compensation in- 
creased $200 for the current fiscal year. It provides also that 
during the current fiscal year the men in these three branches 
of the Postal Service shall not be entitled to automatic promo- 
tion, as the salary increases were limited to the current fiscal 
year. 

The law provided also that all salaries above $2,200 should be 
increased 5 per cent; that all salaries between $1,500 and $2,200 
should be increased 10 per cent; that all salaries between 
$1,000 and $1,500 should be increased 15 per cent; that all 
salaries and wages from $1,000 down should be increased 20 

x cent. This was for a single year only. 

The bill also provided last year that a new classification 
should be enacted for clerks and carriers in the first and second 
class post offices and for carriers in the City Delivery Service, 
which would increase their compensation from $800, as the 
law provided before, to $1,200 and make it from $1,000 to $1,500, 
according to the class. It provided also that the number of 
classes in the Railway Mail Service should have an increase of 
$200 per class, whereas before this law was enacted the railway ` 
postal clerks should receive $900 as an initial salary and run- 
ning up to $1,800. The new classification prov ided that the 
entire personnel should start at $1,100 and go up to $2,000. i 

Prior to the enactment of this law ‘he law provided that the 
man entering the Postal Service should begin with un initial 
salary as a clerk or carrier at $800, and that after a year's. 
service in a single class he would go up $100. So that the sec- 
ond year of his service he would get $900, und at the end of 
the second year of the permanent service he would go up to 
$1,000, and the following year to $1,100, and the next year, if 


Is there objection? 
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the appropriations were made for an increase in compensation, 
he might go up to $1,200. But since the Congress never ap- 
propriated for the tctal amount required to promote all the men 
in the next class to the highest, all the men in the lower classes 
below the highest were not promoted to the higher class. The 
difference between this bill and that law is that these men are to 
be promoted from the class in which they are on the last of 

July, 1919, automatically after they have served one year in 

the class in which they find themselves on that date. 
So that, for example, if a man serves in class three from the 
Ist of July, 1918, to the ist of July, 1919, even though he 
receives an increase in his compensation of $200 during the 
fiscal year 1918-19, he would still on the 1st of next July be 
entitled to an automatic promotion to the next higher grade, 
which would give him $100 additional to his compensation. 
The men in this service have a hard struggle to begin with. 
They are men of exceptional intelligence. They are required to 
acquire a knowledge of the Postal Service which, in fact, makes 
them experts in the line. No man can enter the service under 
ordinary circumstances without having passed a civil-service 
examination proving his qualifications. After he has passed 
the examination, as a rule he is appointed as a substitute, and 
in the large cities of the United States he is compelled by the 
conditions which surround the service to work at least four 
years as a substitute before he is able to obtain a regular 
appointment. 
During the four years of his substitute service it is fair to 
say that he does not make more than an average of $40 a month. 
It has been said that he does not make more than $35 a month. 
So that he is not receiving a very munificent compensation for 
the work he does.. What does he do while he is rendering sub- 
stitute service? He substitutes for some man who is off duty, 
but what else does he do? He is required to report for duty 
every morning, and if he lives in a city like Chicago, which is 
25 miles long and 8 miles wide, it can be readily understood 
that be can not report for duty to the post office without having 
to pay car fare, because the post office is nearly in the center 
of the city, north and south, and on the extreme east side of 
the city. After he pays car fare, as he must do in order to re- 
port for duty, he then sits around and waits to ascertain 
whether or not his services are needed during the day. If they 
are not needed, he is told so and he goes home, and he has to 
pay his car fare home, and he makes nothing, He does this 
every day during his four-year period of probation, so to speak. 
Then at the end of four years he finds himself or has found 
himself appointed regularly, and the regular appointment up 
to within a few years gave him $600 a year. That was finally 
increased from $600 to $800, and this bill increases it now to 
$1.000. Will anyone say that $1,000, after a man has served 
four years probationary service, receiving a compensation dur- 
ing that period of $40 a month, out of which he must pay his 
car fare, is excessive? Will anyone say that the man who oc- 
cupies one of the clerical positions in the Postal Service, who 
receives a permanent appointment at an initial salary of $1,000, 
who is required to be on duty 10 hours every day, during 
which he is required to do 8 hours’ actual work, and during the 
period when he ought to be asleep is also required to study 
schemes for the distribution of mail, is overpaid? 
What are schemes? It will be well understood by men in the 
Postal Service what I mean when I say “schemes,” but it may 
not be well understood by the general public. The study of the 

distribution schemes means that a man must learn to throw a 

letter which comes into his hands into the box which will give 

the letter the quickest dispatch on the first train, and he must 
learn to throw these letters with an accuracy that will make 
him 99 per cent perfect in his examination. It takes him about 
two hours every day during all the period of his service to 
study these schemes, because he is required to be examined 
every 80 days as to his efficiency during the period of his serv- 
ice. After he has done all this and has learned every post office 
in the State in which he resides and knows every train that 
reaches every town the earliest, he is given another scheme to 
study, and after he learns that he must forget the first; so he 
finds himself in a position where during all of his life, if he 
remains in the Postal Service all of his life, he is in a constant 
study of learning new schemes and forgetting old ones—taking 
examinations to see whether or not he is perfect, 

What do the carriers do? They go through this same process 
of probation. They are appointed after a long period of wait- 
ing as substitutes, and they are required to learn the scheme 
of distribution for the district over which they deliver the 
mail. It frequently happens in the great cities—in fact, al- 
ways happens—that they schedule a man for the delivery of 
his district up to the last second of his endurance, and if they 
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find a man is able to make the delivery of all the letters in his 
territory 30 minutes sooner than the schedule provides, they 
add another block or two to the territory. 

They make him speed up, in other words, and if, perchance, 
they find that by speeding up he can still have a moment's 
leisure time they send an inspector to his district with him, 
and the inspector follows him along and sets the pace. The 
inspector does not have to make the delivery or the distribu- 
tion, but he sets the speed the man must walk. The inspector 
does not carry the load; the letter carrier does that. I think 
the First Assistant Postmaster General said the other day in 
response to a question asked by me that the average load of a 
carrier is 40 pounds. 

I have seen carriers with loads of 150 pounds. Of course, the 
average would not be perhaps more than 40, but it is not the 
average; it is the maximum load that breaks the man. The 
lightest load. of course, is play, but the heavy load is truck-horse 
work. In addition to being a truck horse, the man must have 
intelligence; he must have knowledge; he must have experi- 
ence; he must be sober; he must dress well; he must have a 
constitution that will stand the inclement weather; he must be 
able to keep the speed set by the department ; and the department, 
through the post offices in the great cities, sets the pace. They 
know how many letters each man delivers and how long it took 
him to deliver to a certain apartment building, whether he was 
in the apartment building longer than he ought to be, whether 
it took him longer to go through a single block than it should 
take him. If it did, complaint is filed and demerits are charged 
up against his record. If they want, by any chance, to discrimi- ` 
nate against a man and reduce the compensation which he is 
earning by right of service, they can charge him up with 500 
demerits. Five hundred demerits means next thing to the slid- 
ing board, and they grease the sliding board when they want to 
send him down, but, in any case, demerits reduce the compensa- 
tion he receives. If he is now receiving $1,200 a year and the 
superintendent under whom he works is not as generous in his 
consideration of the man’s rights as he ought to be, to put it 
mildly, he may find a way to charge demerits up against this 
man. 

That results sometimes in the reduction of compensation to 
$100 less salary, sometimes $200, sometimes as much as $300 
reduction in his salary. Then what happens? Why he has 
got to go over the same gamut again. He must start in to 
make good again, and if he has been getting $1,200 and he has 
been reduced to $900, why he starts to serve a year in the $900 
grade, through which he has passed long years before, and at 
the end of a year’s satisfactory service in that grade he goes 
up to $1,000, and then up to $1,100, and then to $1,200 again. 
Then, if he is continuing to slow up a little as he grows old, a 
new inspector, a younger man, with greater speed, is put onto 
his tracks, walks with him, talks with him, sees that he de- 
livers the mail, and not with the ordinary speed of the ordinary 
man doing an ordinary day’s work, but with the speed of a 
trotting horse, and if the inspector by force or push is able to 
force this man to make greater speed than his schedule pro- 
vides the schedule is shortened up and he is compelled to keep 
the speed, and then if he is not fast enough under the new 
speed schedule, if he runs behind the schedule time, he is 
thrown in the scrap heap perhaps, and the scrap heap is a bad 
place for a man who has served his Government faithfully for 
20 or 25 years, and he has learned nothing that is of any use 
to him anywhere else in the world. He has learned to be an 
expert in the Government service. The knowledge that he has 
acquired in the service is of great value to the Government, 
because it is expert knowledge. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Just a minute. But that knowledge is not 
salable in the commercial life of America, because it is not in 
keeping with the needs of commercial houses, Now I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to ask the gentleman what redress 
the carrier has for the superintendent’s treatment of him or 
if the inspector’s recommendations are unfair? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, there is no remedy. The inspector's 
recommendations are always fair. That is to say, they are 
always adhered to and the other man has no remedy. 

Mr. MAPES. He can be demoted, and he has no redress? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. Of course, what ought to happen and 
what I would like to see happen some day is that there shall be 
a board, a trial board, to which all cases of complaint shall go 
and that no superintendent of a bureau under which a man 
works who files the complaint shall sit as a trial judge on the 
board. But it is said by the administrative officers of the depart- 
ment that that would destroy the discipline. I do not think it 
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does. Now, take for example in my State. We have a civil- 
service law which every person obtaining employment in the 
State, the county, or city must pass, but the employing officer, 
while he can file complaint against the person who goes in this 
employment, can not try the case. The trial of the case is by 
the civil-service commission, and the trial of all cases of all 
men in this service should be by boards appointed by the civil- 
service commission, in my judgment. Now, I do not say that 
any great injustice has been done to men recently, but there 
have been cases within the last few years where great injustice 
was done to the men. For example, it was decided that a letter 
carrier and a collector were two different classes of men. Now, 
the law says that so much compensation shall be made to a letter 
carrier according to the class in which he serves, but it does not 
say that there shall be any distinction between a carrier and a 
collector. Now, ef course a collector carries mail as well as the 
man who delivers mail. They are both carriers, There can be 
no distinction ; but the Post Office Department, through the Post- 
master General, decided notwithstanding the law that there is a 
distinction, and the Congress, I am happy to say, did not agree 
with the Postmaster General, and it in the next bill declared, and 
it is the law, that every one of these men should be restored to 
the position they formerly occupied, and that a carrier and col- 
lector were both carriers without distinction. It has been said 
that a collector does not need as much intelligence as the man 
who delivers mail, but every one of these men have been com- 
pelled to learn how to deliver mail, and it makes no difference 
whether a man is assigned to the delivery or the collection of 
mail, he is still a carrier and entitled to all the rights which the 
law grants to him. 

Now, we have for example a condition in the Railway Mail 
Service. The Railway Mail Service is in a class by itself. There 
was a time when nearly all the railway mail clerks worked on 
postal cars, in railway post offices, so to speak. Nearly all 
mail was distributed as the train moved along. That has been 
in a large measure changed, and now we make distributions to 
a large extent in railway terminal post offices. This resulted in 
taking off the road a great many trains that moved the mail— 
those through cars—and on the short lines we find that instead 
of having mail distributed as the train moves, along for early 
dispatch to the person to whom the mail is addressed, that now 
on this kind of service they have pouch delivery. Now, for 
example, we will take three points as a triangle, and we will 
say Washington is one point, Philadelphia is another, and Balti- 
more is another, and this would be considered short-line service; 
so if a letter originated in Washington, instead of being dis- 
patched to Philadelphia it might be dispatched to Baltimore 
for pouching, if that is the point where pouching is done, and 
then redistributed in pouches, say, to Washington or to Phila- 
delphia, as the case may be, and in that way lose two or three 
days in the delivery of letters. So we have had two services 
under the new-fangled notion of handling railway mail. It is 
true that it costs a little less to handle the mail in the way in 
which it is now handled by rail than-it used to cost. First, of 
course, we used to send mail direct at so much a ton or pound. 
Now we send mail according to the space basis, and we pay for 
the space we use. Personally I am in favor of the space basis. 
I believe it is the best way to handle the movement of the mail. 
I believe we would get more for our money without doing any 
injustice to the carrying company, but if we do not supply the 
equipment to move all the mail as expeditiously as it ought to be 
moved we are going to do a great injustice to the business 
public of the country. 

And the result is that we have complaints from all over the 
United States because the people are not getting their mail as 
promptly as they formerly did. Now, for example, I had a 
special delivery letter sent from New York to me on the 6th of 
this month. The presumption is that the man who put the 
delivery stamp on that letter put it on because he wanted expe- 
ditious delivery. I was rather surprised to find that that letter 
did not reach my desk until noon on the day of the 9th, three 
days from New York. Now, they say that we are delivering 
more special delivery letters than we used to, and that we are 
doing that because of the efficiency of the Postal Service in 
contradistinction to the inefficiency of the wire service. Well, 
if it takes three days to get a special delivery letter from New 
York to Washington, I do not know how much more efficient 
that is than the telegraph. But since the Government took 
control of the telegraph lines, I want to say that it takes about, 
on an average, three days now to get a telegram from Chicago. 
I used to get them in three hours. Of course, if we do not give 
the service to the public we can always be sure to report a sur- 
plus in the postal revenues. If you took off all the trains and 
collected all the postage, of course you would have a still greater 


surplus. And the surplus, notwithstanding the increased com- 
pensation this year, is $19,000,000. 

Now, I do not think the Postal Service is organized for profit. 
The people of the United States think it is organized for the 
purpose of giving service. Of course, we can save money if we 
reduce the service. We have, for example, in my town case3 
soes they have reduced the number of deliveries from five to 

ree. 

Well, all the mail is delivered in the three deliveries, but 
first it put an unjustifiable burden on the man who carries the 
mail by making him carry a load that no man ought to be 
asked to carry, and then it compels the receiver of the mail 
to wait for an important letter three or four hours, and some- 
times a day or two, longer than he ought to have to wait. 
But if we reduce the number of deliveries, of course we can 
increase the surplus revenues. 

Now, it was said last year when we increased the compen- 
sation of the carriers and the clerks that we were going to 


bankrupt the Postal Service; that it could not stand up under ` 


the load, under the excessive charge. But it stood up. The 
service has not been any better. That is not the fault of those 
who are receiving the compensation under the act. It is the 
fault of those who have failed to give the service and yet 
charge for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have about 
15 minutes more. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
more. 

Mr. TILSON. Is the gentleman going to touch upon the 
subject of supervisory mail clerks? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. I did in the beginning. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman alluded to it, but I thought 
he was going to explain it more fully. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say now in connection with the super- 
visory officials of the Postal Service that we continue in this 
bill the $200 annual increase that we authorized last year. 
That $200 annual increase, consisting of a 5, 10, and 15 per 
cent increase, depending on the size of the salary, will be con- 
tinued until July 1, 1920. 

This bill provides for the permanent compensation fixed in 
the bill for the carriers and the clerks and the railway mail 
clerks. But the law is not permanent as to the supervisory 
officials. However, I have a bill pending, which has not yet 
been considered by the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, for the reclassification of the supervisory officials of the 
service. In addition to that, this bill itsel” provides for the 
appointment of a commission of 10 Members of Congress, 5 from 
the House and 5 from the Senate, who shall thoroughly investi- 
gate the Postal Service with a view of reclassifying all the em- 
ployees in the service and bringing them up to a better standard 
of efficiency and better standard of compensation, more equit- 
ably distributed, the thought being to give the men who are 
occupying important supervisory places compensation commen- 
surate with the responsibilities which they assume. Take, for 
example, the superintendent of city delivery in the city from 
which I come. That is the cit¥ with which I am most familiar, 
but it is typical of the service. Leroy Stewart, the superin- 
tendent of city delivery, gets $3,200 a year. If he was employed 
in any other service in the world with like responsibility he 
would get $25,000 a year. 
There is not a record of a letter that passes through that post 
office that he can not point out to you at any hour of theday. He 
can tell you every cost of every item and the time of the de- 


I yield to the gentleman 15 minutes 


livery of every letter, the place where the letter was delayed, if ` 


it was delayed, and the cause for its delay. He has 2,900 men 
under him. No private concern in the United States would 
require the services of a man 3f his exceptional ability in com- 
mand of such a force, calling for the technical knowledge that 
he must possess, and expect to get him for $3,200 a year. 

Then there is Frank Galbraith, the superintendent of mails 
there, than which there is no man living, and I do not care who 
he is, knows as much about the Mail Service, and I think that 
would be agreed to by the First Assistant Postmaster General, 
He has about 4,000 men under him, and he gets $3,200 a year. 
He has charge of the dispatch of the mail, the distribution of 
the mail, and the receipt of the mail. He must have a knowl- 
edge of all the details of all the work connected with the han- 
dling of the mail. He is on duty every night, on duty every 


day. And, by the way, 70 per cent of the men in the Postal 
Service work nights, as you know. Some go on at 12 o'clock in 
the daytime and they work until 8 o'clock at night. Other 
men go on at 4 o’clock in the daytime and work until 12 o'clock 
midnight. Other men go on at 8 o'clock at night and work 


He is a man of exceptional ability. ` 
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until 4 o’clock in the morning, and so on. They work while we 
sleep, in order that we may be able to enjoy the privilege of 
reading the intelligence which comes from the mail; and while 
they are doing that, the carrier, in season and out, in sunshine 
and in storm, going from door to door, is carrying the messages 
of love and affection and sorrow and hope to every house from 
all sections of the world. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman would not expect that the 
salary of these two very capable and efficient officials that he 
has mentioned would be increased to anything like the sums 
which he has stated they could get in private employment? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, indeed; because I think there is an 
honor connected with the public service that should incite a man 
to do the work that he can do for the public and make a con- 
tribution of some of his genius without pay. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman think that this commis- 

-sion might also have authority to recommend the reduction of 
salaries—of perhaps that of the head of the department? 

Mr. MADDEN. Ob, yes. I think this commission, if it is 
authorized, will have the authority to recommend whatever it 
may think proper to recommend, not only the reduction of the 
salary of the head of the department but the increase of the 
salary of the lowest man on the rung of the ladder, Per- 
sonally I will be glad to see the department so reorganized as 
to make every man in the service eligible to the position of 
Postmaster General if he had the qualifications. 

Mr. WALSH. I hope the commission will make such an 
investigation if it will have that result. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to make men eligible to the 
high offices. I would like to see men in the service stimulated 
by the hope that some day, if endowed with sufficient genius, 
they could qualify themselves to be Postmaster General of the 
United States. It Is only through such opportunities that men 
develop the best that is in them; and at any rate, if I shall 
have anything to say about the thing in the future, I hope to 
be able to convince others that this department should at 
least permit every man in the service to rank at least up as 
high as First Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. It is a fact, is it not, that in the Postmaster 
General’s report he recommends a Jaw placing the Assistant 
Postmasters General under the civil service? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not read the report. 

Mr. BLACK. He does. 

Mr. MADDEN, I have no doubt he does, because I have talked 
with him a good many times about it, and I know he favors it. 
But I would go still further, and I would take the Postal Depart- 
ment out of politics. I would make it impossible for the Post- 
master General, whoever he might be, to be the political go- 
between of the President in matters of legislation, and I would 
insist that this department, which is strictly a business depart- 
ment after all, should have no semblance of politics anywhere. 

Now, of course I know that lots of men in the House will not 
agree with me on that. I do not expect them to, but I do not 
enre whether they do or not. I do not care what party is in 
power; personally, I would eliminate politics from the depart- 
ment from the top to the bottom. [Applause.] I would make 
efficiency the only standard by which to gauge the right of any 
man to occupy a position of power in the department. The Post 
Office Department is a department that affects every home in 
the land. Every housewife, every child, every man, every woman 
looks to thi; department as their department. This is the one 
department that reaches every home, and the one department 
to which every home looks for a message connecting that home 
with the loved ones who are far away. And so I say that it 
should be run with an eye single to the service of the American 
people, without respect to any thought of profit. I say that every 
man in the service, while required to perform his duty and sub- 
mit to authority uncomplainingly, should be considered as worthy 
of the best treatment compatible with efficiency and discipline 
that it is possible for the Government to give. 

I do not intend to convey the thought that the Government 
is the only one upon whom obligation rests, but I want it to 
be distinctly understood that while I believe the Government 
ought to be a good employer, every man and woman in the 
Government employ has an obligation to the Government, and 
that they, by their action, by their work, by their intelligence, 
by their patriotism, should command not only the respect of 
the people of the Nation, but that they should do everything 
within their power to economize in the department in keeping 
with efficiency and render the service that the Government has 
the right to demand and that such discipline’ for failure to do 


that as is just and fair and decent should be meted out by the 
men in control of the department. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very glad to hear the gentleman's views 
on this particular phase of the subject, and I trust that the 
condition which he so eloquently depicts may in the near future 
be realized. But does the gentleman think that that can be 
accomplished under this commission, which is restricted simply 
to reclassifying and readjusting salaries? The commission 
would have no authority under the language of the bill to make 
recommendations to promote the efliciency or change the meth- 
ods that are now in vogue. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, if there is anything lacking in the 
wording of the proposed section creating the commission which 
does not give it the authority that it ought to have, I will 
favor such an amendment as will give it the m: comprehensive 
authority. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think that the commis- 
sion that is going to make the study ought to look into it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it ought to look into every phase of 
the service. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to be limited to the readjustment and 
reclassification of salaries. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course that could not h» done without 
looking into every other phase of the service, it seems to me. 

Mr. WALSH. No; but it may not permit a recommenda- 
tion to change the method of doing those things. It might 
change the salaries of the men doing them, Þat it could not 
change the method or plan under which the peopie operate. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will agree now with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that I will favor such modifications of the 
language as will make it possible for the commission, if it is 
decided to have a commission, to make a mcst comprehensive 
study of every phase of the Postal Service. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois yields back 
five minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
that side? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, i 

The motion was agreed to. 1 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crtsp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13308) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. ' 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 5058. An act to authorize the counties of Morton and 
Burleigh, in the State of North Dakota, to construct a bridge 
across the Missouri River near Bismarck, N. Dak. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 1 

Senate concurrent resolution 27. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That there be printed 25,000 additional copies of Senate Document 
810, Sixty-fifth Congress, entitled “ Revenue bill of 1918,” and that 
there be printed separately 10,000 additional copies each of the 
majority and minority reports and individual views of members of 
the Committee on Finance on H. R. 12863, the revenue bill of 1918, 
for the use of the Senate. 


SENATE BILI. REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 5058. An act to anthorize the counties of Morton and 
Burleigh, in the State of North Dakota, to construct a bridge 
across the Missouri River near Bismarck, N. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock und 43 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday. 
December 12, 1918, at 12 o’cloel noon. i 


Will the gentleman use some time on 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting state- 
ments showing exchanges made during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918, of typewriters, adding machines, and other simi- 
lar labor-saving devices by the Navy Department and Naval 
Establishment, including the United States Marine Corps (H. 
Doc. No, 1574); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
statements showing for the four months ending October 31, 1918, 
the average number of employees of the Treasury Department 
proper, and of the field service of the department, receiving in- 
creased compensation at the rate of $120 per annum, and the 
average number of grades receiving the same at each lower rate 
(H. Doc. No. 1575); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Treas- 
ury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, for the 
maintenance for the Division of Industrial Hygiene (H. Doc. 
No. 1576) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

4. A letter from the Public Printer, transmitting estimate of 
the average number of employees of the Government Printing 
Office to receive increased compensation at the rate of $120 per 
annum and one employee to receive increased compensation at 
the rate of $20 per annum (H. Doe. No. 1577) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
12995) granting the consent of Congress to the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a combined 
bridge and dam across the Mahoning River, in the State of 
Ohio, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 851), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12996) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
5 05 852), which said bill and report were referred to the House 

lendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12997) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 853), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 13339) to provide for the reten- 
tion of all uniforms issued to soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the United States who have been honorably discharged, and 
providing for the use of same without limitation, and for one 
month’s extra pay upon being discharged; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 13340) intended to equalize 
status and pay of officers in the National Naval Volunteers and 
Flect Reserve of the United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 13341) to give every sol- 
dier and sailor in the Army and Navy of the United States the 
uniform he is wearing at the time of his honorable discharge; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 13342) to provide that the 
United States shall cooperate with the States in promoting the 
health of the rural population of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 13343) to provide 
that each honorably discharged private soldier and sailor of the 
United States Army and Navy may keep his uniform and wear- 


ing apparel at the time of his discharge; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13344) to amend sections 10 and 
37 of the act entitled “An act for making further and more effec- 
tual provision for the national defense, and other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13345) providing that officers who have 
received temporary promotion in the Medical Corps of the 
Regular Army be retained in their advanced grades until 
promoted; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 365) ap- 
pointing a joint committee of the House and Senate to investi- 
gate salaries, condition of employment, etc., of civil employees 
of the Government; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: À 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 13346) granting a pension to Mar- 
garet Howell ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 13347) granting an increase 
— pension to George Ware; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13348) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Crosser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13349) granting an increase of pension to 
Bennett R. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of the Kiwanis Club, of 
Delaware, Ohio, fayoring November 11 as Thanksgiving Day; 
to the Committee on the Library. . 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of postal employees of post office at 
Baraboo, Sauk County, Wis, to Congressman Hon. Joun J. 
Esch, and Senators Hon. R. M. La Forterre and Hon. I. L. 
LENROOT, to support the McKellar retirement and pension bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, for speedy enactment of the revenue 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolutions of the members of Division 
No. 72, Ancient Order of Hibernians in America, relating to 
Irish independence; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of Sarsfield 
Literary Association, of Woonsocket, R. I., asking Congress to in- 
sist that American representatives to the peace conference exert 
the full weight of their influence and office to the end that the 
people of Ireland shall determine their own form of government; 
tu the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Sy Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolutions of board of directors of 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, relative to reconstruction 
measures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Protest by the McCormick-Saelzer Co., Red- 
ding, CaL, against the proposed tax of 10 per cent on arms and 
ammunition ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Protest of Mrs. Frank Demarest 
and 22 members of Quincy Grange, Michigan, against post-office 
zone system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


Also, protest of 0. F. Bissell and officers and members of Rich- 
land Grange against postal-zone system; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, December 12, 1918. 


Rabbi Gustav N. Hausmann, Litt. D., of New York City, 
offered the following prayer: 

Merciful God and Heavenly Father, Thou who didst grant 
unto us the privilege of being victorious on the side of right 
against might; Thou who didst choose America to enlighten 
the nations of the earth; Thou who didst endow us with the gift 
and spirit of democracy, we Thee to continue to guide 
and lead us. Make us worthy of these blessings, May our 
victories, triumphs, and successes not make us arrogant and 
haughty. May it not be said of this new-chosen Nation what 
was said of the ancient-chosen people: But Jeshurun waxed 
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fat, and kicked * * * then he forsook the God which made 
him, and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salvation.” 

Bless, O God, this great Republic with abundance and honor, 
with peace and good will. We especially beseech Thee to bless, 
shield, and protect the President of the United States, the cru- 
sader of modern democracy. Bless the Congress of the United 
States of America, that it may truly exemplify democracy, 
equality, and justice. May the deliberations at the peace con- 
ference abroad result for the great benefit of humanity and re- 
dound to the honor of this Nation. May Thy name thus be 
glorified in and through us. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Asnunsr and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved, 

LANDS IN TEXAS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report as to the necessity and advisability 
of purchasing lands for the Alabama and Conshatta Indians 
located in Polk County, Tex., which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Indians Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 18261, An act providing for the transportation from the 
District of Columbia of governmental employees whose services 
no longer are required; and 

H. R. 13277. An act making appropriatiens to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred Senate resolution 346, directing 
the Secretary of War to transmit to the Senate the names of 
all commissioned officers in the Army and other persons who 
have been, since April 6, 1917, authorized by the War Depart- 
ment to purchase ordnance, quartermaster, or other supplies 
for the military departments, etc., reported it without amend- 
ment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bill and joint resolution, reported them each with- 
out amendment: 

H. R. 12860. An act granting to members of the Army Nurse 
Corps (female) and Navy Nurse Corps (female); Army field 
clerks; field clerks, Quartermaster Corps; and civil employees 
of the Army pay and allowances during any period of inyolun- 
tary captivity by the enemy of the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 358. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
payment of the usual compensation of Representatives in Con- 
gress to those Members of the House who have been discharged 
from their military or naval duties. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. JONES of Washington: 
A bill (S. 5180) providing for the investigation of certain 

lands in central Washington with a view to their reclamation; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5181) to permit certain officers and enlisted men to 
retain parts of their equipment and their uniforms and to wear 
the uniform upon occasions of ceremony ; 

A bill (S. 5182) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 9, 1918; and 

A bill (S. 5183) to amend an act entitled “An act for making 
further and more effectual provisions for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON; 

A bill (S. 5184) granting a pension to Effie E. Milton (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5185) granting a pension to Mary M. Walden; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BECKHAM: 

A bill (S. 5186) granting an increase of pension to James 
M. Gibbons; and 

A bill (S. 5187) granting a pension to Benjamin F. Evans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 5188) granting promotion to Robert M. Smith 
tan. accompanying papers); to the Committee on ahd 
Affairs. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

H. R. 13261. An act providing for the transportation from 
the District of Columbia’ of governmental employees whose 
services no longer are required; and 

H. R. 13277. An act making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, and for other purposes. 


RAILROAD CONTROL, 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I send to the desk a com- 
munication to Congress sent to the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee by the Director General of Railroads, 
and I ask that the same be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. I shall not ask the 
Secretary to read the letter, as I presume most Senators have 
read it, but I ask unanimous consent to make a few explanatory 
remarks as to the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Is there objection? The Chair 


DECEMBER 11, 1918. 


My Dear Senator: The question of railroad legislation is 
of such vital importance to the country that I take the liberty 
of submitting to you my views as to the course that should now 
be pursued. The war is ended and we are now confronted with 
the necessity either of legislating intelligently about the rail- 
road problem at this session of the Congress or of promptly 
returning the railroads to their owners. 

Less than three months of the present session of the Con- 
gress remain. It will be impossible, I presume, to secure legis- 
lation in this short period providing a permanent solution of 
the railroad problem. ‘This being true, only three courses are 
open: (1) Government operation of the railroads for one year 
and nine months following a proclamation of peace, which 
would mean, in my judgment, Government operation for a 
period in no event longer than two years and three months; 
(2) the prompt return of the railroads to private control; or 
(3) extension of the period of Federal control to five years. 

I am convinced that it is wholly impracticable, as well as 
opposed to the public interest, to attempt to operate the rail- 
roads under the provisions of the present Jaw. In the first 
place, the time is too short, and, secondly, the present legisla- 
tion is inadequate. 

As to the shortmess of time, it is clear to me that the rall- 
roads can not be successfully operated under Federal control 
during the next two years in the face of an automatic transfer 
to private control at the end of that time or of an earlier 
relinquishment by proclamation of the President. Every month 
that passes will bring more clearly to the minds of the officers 
and employees the fundamental change in management that is 
impending, and the question as to what that change means to 
the individual. It is against human nature that there can be 
complete and single-minded attention to duty under such diffi- 
cult circumstances. This will be especially true on account 
of the inevitable discussion as to what ought to be done. Al- 
ready this discussion is in full swing, and its reaction on officers 
and employees can not be consistent with the complete concen- 
tration upon their daily duties. State railroad commissions, 
railroad security holders, railroad executives, shippers’ organ- 
izations, and other interests are naturally and properly discuss- 
ing the subject and proposing various solutions. However 
desirable the discussion is for the crystallization of public 
sentiment, it can not result otherwise than to produce a state of 
uncertainty and ferment among the vast army of railroad 
officers and employees who will inevitably feel that they face a 
rapidly approaching change in management. 

No business in the United States so imperatively requires 
disciplined organization and composed conditions of operation, 
for officials as well as for employees, as the railroad business. 
Not only does the safety of the lives of millions of passengers 
depend upon such disciplined and efficient organization, but the 
commerce of the country as well. To keep this vast army 
of officers and employees in a state of uncertainty and ferment 
for a period of two years would be harmful in the highest de- 
gree to the public interest. It would be impossible to prevent 
5 serious impairment of the morale of the railroad organiza- 

ons. 

From the standpoint of needed improvements the period of 
two years is entirely too short a time within which to plan and 
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carry out the comprehensive improvements which ought to be 
made to meet the country’s requirements under peace condi- 
tions. Many of the improvements could hardly be completed 
and put into operation inside of the two-year period, and under 
such circumstances and facing a change to private management 
at the end of two years, it would be unwise in the highest 
degree to make the improvements and impossible to secure the 
hearty cooperation of the railroad corporations. 

Because of the inadequacy of the present legislation, the 
authority of the States and the Federal Government has been 
left in doubt by provisions which I opposed when the bill was 
under discussion. Conflict between State and Federal jurisdic- 
tions will grow more acute under this law. The revolving fund 
appropriated by the Congress will be insufficient to carry the 
Federa! operation for a two-year period. More than that, it is 
of the utmost importance to the commerce, industry, and life 
of the American people that a comprehensive program of im- 
provements to railroad properties shall be carried forward over 
a period of at least five years; such a program will involve 
expenditures of at least $500,000,000 per annum or $2,500,- 
000,000 for the five-year period. The needed funds are not pro- 
vided by the present law. Moreover, it is difficult under the 
present law, without the consent of the corporations to carry 
forward a comprehensive plan of joint improvements, which, 
to be of value to the public, must of itself disregard the selfish 
and irreconcilable competitive interests of the various carriers. 
Many terminal improvements, to be genuinely serviceable to 
the public, must be made without regard to the interest of 
any particular carrier. Therefore, agreements between the 
Government and the railroads affected will, in many instances, 
be impossible, and if the Government should proceed with such 
improvements, using the people’s money for the purpose, with- 
out securing the carriers’ consent, litigation would undoubtedly 
arise upon the termination of Federal control, with the danger 
that a large part of the Government’s investment in the prop- 
erties might be lost. 

Upon the efficiency of the transportation machine in America 
depends in great measure the future prosperity of the Nation. 
Involved in this prosperity is the extension of our foreign trade. 
We produce so much more than we consume that markets must 
be found for that surplus. Those markets are the competitive 
markets of the world. We must be able to enter them upon 
equal terms with any other nation. Our transportation sys- 
tem, both on land and water, must therefore function at the 
highest point of efficiency and at the lowest possible cost if we 
are to get our reasonable and fair share of the world’s trade 
and in turn be able to keep a prosperous, contented, and happy 
population at home. 

To attempt to continue Federal control under the inadequate 
provisions of the present Federal control act and for the very 
brief period it authorizes would be to multiply our difficulties 
and invite failure. On the other hand, I am convinced from the 
experience of the past year that the return of the railroads to the 
old competitive conditions will be hurtful alike to the public 
interest and to the railroads themselves. ‘This course, however, 
will bring fewer evils in its train than the unsatisfactory, if 
not impotent, Federal contro] provided for by the present act. 
The railroads were taken over as a war measure. They have 
been operated during the past year for the paramount purpose 
of winning the war. I think it will be generally admitted that 
the war service has been successfully rendered, and I am sure 
that experience of great value and benefit has been gained not 
only for the public but for the railroads themselves during this 
brief test. 

There is one, and to my mind only one, practicable and wise 
alternative, and that is to extend the period of Federal control 
from the one year and nine months provided by the present law 
to five years, or until the Ist day of January, 1924. This exten- 
sion would take the railroad question out of politics for a rea- 
sonable period. It would give composure to railroad officers 
and employees. It would admit of the preparation and carrying 
out of a comprehensive program of improvements of the railroads 
and their terminal facilities which would immensely increase 
the efficiency of the transportation machine. It would put back 
of the railroads the credit of the United States during the five- 
year period so that the financing of these improvements could 
be successfully carried out. It would offer the necessary oppor- 
tunity under proper conditions to test the value of unified con- 
trol, and the experience thus gained would of itself indicate 
the permanent solution of the railroad problem. 


The American people have a right to this test. They should 


not be denied it. It is to their interest that it should be done. 
In my opinion it is the only practicable and reasonable method of 
determining the right solution of this grave economic problem. 
I am not now and have not been for the past year interested in 


proving or disproving the theory of Government ownership or 
any other kind of theory. The railroads have been operated for 
the past year with the purpose of serving efficiently the para- 
mount needs of the war and at the same time furnishing the 
best possible service to the public, whether such operation tended 
to prove or disprove any theory of railroad control, no matter 
what it might be. I have formed no opinion myself as to what 
is the best disposition of the railroad problem, because the test 
has not been sufficient to prove conclusively the right solution 
of the problem. I believe that a five-year test will give the 
American people the right answer. An ounce of experience is 
worth a ton of theory, and with the start already made under 
war conditions it would be a comparatively simple matter to 
complete the test so well begun and thereby gain the invaluable 
experience which will determine the solution of a problem 
which has vexed our State and National politics and our cco- 
nomic development for the past generation. 

There are those who may say that an extension of five years 
for such a test will mean Government ownership. Personaily 
I do not believe it. But whether such a test would indicate 
that the ultimate solution shall be Government ownership or a 
modified form of private ownership under effective Federal regu- 
lation should not cause us to hesitate or refuse to act. It seems 
to me that in a democracy like ours, where public opinion and 
the judgment of the majority must finally control, the plain 
duty is to take those steps which will fully inform public opinion, 
so that the judgment may be based upon knowledge rather 
than upon theory. Any test which will illumine the subject 
so completely that public opinion may operate upon it intelli- 
gently would seem to me to be desirable in any circumstances. 

In this connection, may I draw your attention to the statement 
I made before the committee of the Senate on January 21, 1918, 
in reply to a Senator who asked if I believed “in the Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads.” I said: 


to take 
impos- 
titive conditions to 
reak of the war. I 


Those who may oppose an extension of five years should face 
the situation squarely and acknowledge that they prefer the 
immediate return of the railroads to private control under the 
old conditions without remedial legislation. It is idle to talk 
of a return to private control under legislation which will cure 
the defects of the existing laws. ‘There is neither time nor op- 
portunity for such legislation at present. It is impossible and 
hopeless for the Government to attempt the operation of the 
railroads for 21 months after peace under the present law. 
Therefore the country should squarely face the condition that 
the railroads must promptly go back into private control with 
all existing legal difficulties unless the only practicable alterna- 
tive, viz, an extension of time, is promptly granted. 

I hope that the Congress in its wisdom will grant a five-year 
period for a test of unified railroad operation under proper pro- 
visions of law which will make that test effective and at the 
same time take the railroad question out of politics while the 
test is being made. Unless this is done I do not hesitate to say 
the railroads should be returned to private ownership at the 
earliest possible moment. The President has given me permis- 
sion to say that this conclusion accords with his own view of ' 


the matter. 
Cordially, yours, (Sgd.) W. G. McAnoo, 
Director General of Railroads. 
Hon. Exrison D. SMITH, 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, this is a most remarkable 
document, coming as it does immediately or within a few days 
after the message of the President, in which the President sald: 

The question which causes me the greatest concern is the gu. slion of 
the policy to be Siig eae toward the railroads. I frankly turn to you for 
counsel upon it. I have no confident judgment of my own. 

A few days later comes a deliberate, well-considered plan, 
which Mr. McAdoo says is made with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, not to keep the railroads for 21 months after the close of 
the war, but for 5 years, to make a test. The President, on the 
contrary, in his message frankly said he had no judgment of 
his own on the subject, but suggested three alternatives: 


We can simply release the roads and go back to the old conditions of 
private management, unrestricted 8 and multiform regula- 
tion by both State and Federal authorities, or we can go to the opposite 
extreme and establish complete Government control, accompanted, 


1918. 


necessary, by actual Government ownership, or we can adopt an inter- 
mediate course of modified private control under a more unified and 
affirmative public regulation and under such alterations of the law as 
will permit wasteful competition to be avoided and a considerable de- 
gree of unification of administration to be effected; as, for — Be 
regional corporations, under which the railways of definable areas wo 

be in effect combined in single systems. 

Mr. President, I shall not discuss at length what Congress 
should do, but it seems to me we ought to do this at least: Con- 
gress, through its Committee on Interstate Commerce, ought to 
take action at once upon a railroad bill. We ought to authorize 
the railroads to coordinate all their facilities, equipment, ter- 
minals, route freight where it can be routed cheapest, and the 
same with passengers, so as to make most effective the entire 
transportation system of the United States. But this should be 
done under strong Government control. We ought to regu- 
late the issuance of securities of railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce, and we ought to authorize the commission not only 
to regulate the service of the railroads in a unified condition, 
but give the commission power to compel them to grant unified 
and effective service; for instance, that the railroads entering 
New York shall use the New York terminal of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Iam not going into a discussion of that; I do not wish 
to take the time of the Senate to discuss this further, but I 
wish to invite the attention of the Senate to this proposition, 
which ought to be taken up by our committee and by Congress 
at once. This is what Mr. McAdoo said in his letter: 

The war is ended and we are now confronted with the necessity 
elther of legislating intelligently about the railroad problem at this 
session of the Congress or of promptly returning the railroads to their 
owners, 

Then he proceeds to say in the letter that there is no time 
to legislate at this session of Congress, and that therefore there 
should be a five years’ extension of the period. He says further, 
in substance, that unless that five-year period is granted the 
railroads should be turned back at once. 

Mr. President, the railroads were taken over presumably by 
the Government—that was the statement made—for war pur- 
poses. It was denied at that time that they were taken over to 
make a test of Government ownership. Now Mr. McAdoo says 
we want five years to make a test. A test for what purpose? 
Not a test for war purposes, but a test for Government owner- 
ship. That is the real bottom of the whole thing. 

Mr. President, why legislate at this particular three months’ 
session? He says we must have the legislation at this three 
months’ session or we must have an extension. Why not an 
extra session of Congress? We have had extra sessions after 
each session for years, and Congress has been in almost con- 
tinuous session. Why, with all the important legislation that is 
coming before the country at the conclusion of peace, including 
the railroads, should we not haye an extra session of Congress 
after the 4th of March to consider this subject, which Mr. McAdoo 
says must be considered in the next three months or not at all for 
five years? I should like to know why. 

Mr. President, why not be frank? Many of us, or at least 
some of us, thought that the railroads were taken over for the 
purpose of inaugurating Government ownership. It was stated, 
however, that it was a necessity during the war. I for one 
have not condemned the administration of the railroads. I have 
done everything in my power to make it a success. I did believe 
that it was the first step toward establishing in this country 
Government ownership, and the taking over of the telegraph and 
the telephone and the cable for war necessities after the war 
was over rather confirmed me in my judgment on that subject. 

But, Mr, President, we have 21 months after the close of the 
war, which will be considerably over two years yet, to pass a 
railroad bill providing for complete Federal control and turning 
the property back to the owners or else deciding in favor of 
Government ownership. 

Now, why not meet the issue frankly and fairly? I believe the 
reason why they do not wish to meet it now is that they know 
the people of this country are not in favor of Government owner- 
ship, and it is proposed to put Government ownership over under 
the guise of an extension to make a test of Government control 
for the period of five years. Congress deliberately acted upon 
this subject last winter and fixed 21 months as the period within 
which legislation might be had for the proper control of the 
railroads when they are turned back, and I see no reason why 
we should now change that 21 months, 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
cares to express an opinion at this time upon the power of Con- 
gress to take over the use of the railroads in time of peace with- 
out providing for the payment of the value of the property to the 
owner? 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, it can not take over the use of the 
railroads—I say of course; in my opinion it can not—in time of 
peace without paying for the use, or, if the physical property is 
taken over, without paying the value of the property. And I 
have grave doubts of the power of Congress to take them over in 
time of peace simply for the purpose of experiment. 

Mr. President, I know of no reason why we should not proceed 
at once with this very important question and why we should 
not frame a bill during this session, and if it can not be passed 
in the three months I know of no reason why there should not be 
an extra session or why it should not be passed at the next 
session of Congress. We have ample time for this legislation 
before the 21 months expire. But Mr. McAdoo says the present 
legislation is entirely inadequate for the operation from now to 
the end of the 21 months. He does not suggest in what it is 
inadequate. He has not been to Congress to ask for legislation 
to cure the defects in the act. He says that there is a dispute 
about the authority of the States and the Federal Government. 
I say absolutely that the Federal Government has not recognized 
any State authority whatever, but it controlled the railroads 
absolutely as the Director General saw fit, without regard to 
State commissions. I am not complaining of it; I am merely 
Stating it as a fact. 

Mr. President, as I said before, I am not here to criticize the 
Railroad Administration. ‘The railroads were earning about 
$4,000,000,000 per annum when the Government took them over. 
The rates have been increased about 25 ner cent, adding at 
least a billion dollars to the charges the public has to pay, and 
I am told that this practically has all been used up, if not 
more, in increased operating expenses. I am not criticizing it. 
I have not the figures before me. I simply say I have been told 
that our Government will be behind this year $200,000,000 in 
the operation of the railroads, in spite of the enormous in- 
crease of rates. We should inquire into that and see what the 
result of this operation has been. 

I do not believe that the American people to-day are very 
much in favor of Government operation, judged by the experi- 
ence that they have had during the last year. I am willing 
to adinit that it was an experiment during war, and I am not 
on my feet to criticize it, but what we should do now is to take 
up this important problem, pass some legislation which will 
make the railroads of the country most effective in carrying 
the freight anc handling the great commerce of this country, 
and then turn them back to their owners, or else decide for 
Government ownership at once and end this period of un- 
certainty. Mr. McAdoo says that the 21 months will be a 
period of uncertainty. Therefore the result he wishes is to 
increase the uncertainty to five years and have the whole 
subject in the air at the end of five years. 

Mr. President, I predict that at the end of five years it will 
be made absolutely impossible for private ownership aguin 
to assume control of the railroads if they desire to do so. If 
the administration is not in favor of Government ownership, 
say so now and let us turn our attention to precuring legislation 
that will be effective. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr, KING. I suggest to the Senator, in view of the fact 
that many of us are in sympathy with the views he expresses, 
it might not be inappropriate to introduce a resolution asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to prepare at the earliest 
possible moment a plan dealing with this question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will introduce such a resolution, but I 
do not care to take the time now to make any remarks upon it. 
I thank the Senators for their attention. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I merely 
desire to suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that, so far as 
I understand the situation, the President in his message to 
Congress touched on the questions involved in the railroad 
problem, and frankly stated that he had no solution of it to 
propose, but that he left it entirely with Congress. No other 
official utterances were given to the committee until last night, 
when I received a conimunication from Mr. McAdoo, suggesting 
that the present status, with certain modifications, be continued 
for five years. 

I have not up to the present time called the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce together, for the reason that the prelimi- 
nary business of getting things in shape and getting into har- 
ness here in the different committees would have to be gotten 
out of the way before we could seriously get down to facing 
the railroad problem. 

I do not understand that a recommendation on the part of 
Mr. McAdoo, or of anyone else, now that the war is over, is 
anything more than merely his opinion. His opinion may have 
more weight by virtue of the fact that he has been the Director 
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General of Railroads, but those of us who are charged with 
responsibillgy facing what, in my opinion, is the greatest prob- 
lem which confronts the American people, one upon which 
everything is based—our commercial, social, and political life— 
the proper means of transportation, I take it will face that 
problem as American citizens and will solve it in the light of 
the best Judgment we can cxercise, without taking anyone’s 


preconceived notions about it. To that end I have called the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to meet next Thursday 
morning, giving a week's time in advance for the purpose, that 
they may so arrange their business as to be present, in order 
to discuss the status of affairs and to inquire from all those 
from whom knowledge can be obtained the conditions which 
now exist, looking toward what action we shall take in meet- 
ins: the conditions which now confront us. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I welcome the interruption 
by the Senator from South Carolina, and I was going to state 
that the Committee on Interstate Commerce had been called 
together. I would, however, suggest that the chairman give 
notice to those who wish to be heard before the committee that 
they nppear and be present at the time of the meeting. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Minne- 
sota will allow me, I desire to say that the reason I have not 
given such notice and have not so indicated is because I believe 
it is important for the committee to get together, discuss all 
phases of the question, then decide what line of action they are 
going to take, and then summon witnesses to develop the line of 
action which they think it advisable shall be taken. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, it is true that the letter of 
the Director General of Railroads is a personal letter, but if the 
Senator from South Carolina will read the letter at the end of 
it he will see this: 

The President has given me permission to say that this conclusion 
accords with his own view ot the matter. 

The President made no such recommendation in his message 
delivered only 10 days ago. When did the President give that 
suggestion to Mr. McAdoo? 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF IN THE NEAR EAST. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I scarcely ever ask to have 
a matter of legislation taken up out of order, but I am impelled 
to do so this morning. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
cousideration of the bill (S. 4785) to incorporate the American 
Committee for Relief in the Near East. I desire to say that 
great sums of money have been subscribed to take care of the 
poor Armenians and the Syrians, and it is now desired to form a 
corporation to hold such funds. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has passed upon the matter and has reported the bill 
favorably and without amendment. Its consideration, I think, 
will take but a moment. I therefore hope that the Senate will 
permit me to have the bill passed now, as its passage is very neces- 


sary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from North Carolina? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committe of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4785) to incorporate the American Committee 
for Relief in the Near East, which was read, as follows: 


rsons, namely, James L. Bar- 
, Henry 3 Edwin 


C. McCormick 
B. Millar, John R. Mott, F 
Schieffelin, George k 
coln Smith, Robert Eliot pper James 
M. Speers, Oscar 8. < M A . Wheeler, 
Stanley White, Ray Lyman W 
Wise, their associates and Dany, 
porate and declared to be a bod corporate of the District of Columbia 
y the name of the American Co: ttee for Relief in the Near East 
and by that name shall be known and have perpetual succession, with 
the powers, limitations, and restrictions herein contained. 

Sec. 2. That the object for which said corporation is pe? erie 
shall be to ee relief and to assist in the triation, rehabilitation, 
and reestablishment of suffering and dependent, people of the Near East 
and adjacent areas; to provide for the care of orphans and widows, and 
to conduct any industrial enterprises or i, tye of a philanthropic 
character which may, in the judgment of the corporation, be necessary 
to promote the soc 1 economic, industrial of those who 
have been rendered destitute or dependent, directly or indirectly, by 
ea vienna of war, the cruelties of men, or other causes beyond their 
control. . 

Sec. 3. That the direction and roperty and of the affairs of the cor- 


we 


poration, and the control of its prope and funds, shall be vested in 
a board of trustees, to be composed of the following individuals: James 
L. Barton, Samuel T. Dutton, Cleveland H. E 
Edwin M. Bulkley, Alexander J. Hemphill, Charles R. ne, William 
Howard Taft, Charles Evans Hughes u Root, 


Hary Pratt Judson, 
Arthur J. Brown, John B. Calvert, William I. Cham- 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Jerome D. Greene, 


Charles E. Beury, 
berlain, William T. Ellis, 


“A. Plimpton, Philip 


ton Holt, Frank W. Ja n, Arthur Curtiss James, rick 
Lynch, Vance C. McCormick, Charles S. Macfarland, Henry 'B. F. Mac. 
d. B. Millar, John R. Mott, Frank Mason North, George 


Rhinelander, William Jay Schieffelin, George T. 


Scott, Albert Shaw, William Sloane, Edward Lincoln Smith, Robert 


Eliot Speer, James M. 17 Oscar S. Stra Charles V. Vickrey, Harr 
A. Wheeler, Stanley W ite, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Talcott Williams. TAi 
Stephen S. Wise, who shall constitute the first board of trustees and cen- 
stitute the members of the corporation. Vacancies occurring by deatn, 

tion, or otherwise shall be filled by the remaining trustees in 
such manner as the by-laws shall prescribe, and the persons so elected 
thereupon become trustees and also members of the corporation. 

Sec. 4. That the principal office of the corporation shall be located in 
the District of Columbia, but offices may be maintaincd and mectings 
of corporation or of the trustees and committees may be held in other 
places, such as the by-laws may from time to time fix. 

Sec. 5. That the said trustees shall be entitled to take, bold, and 
administer any securities, funds, or property which may be transferred 
to them for the purposes and objects hereinbefore enumerated by the 
existing and unincorporated. American Committee for Armenian anil 
Syrian Relief, and such other funds or property as may at any time be 

ven, devi: or bequeathed to them, or to such corporation, for ihe 

purposes of the trust, with full power from time to time to adopt a 
common seal, to appoint officers, whether members of the board of trus- 
tees or otherwise, and such employees as may be deemed necessary for 
carrying on the business of the corporation, and at such salaries or with 
such remuneration as they may think proper, and full power to adopt 
by-laws and such rules or regulations as may be necessary to secure the 
safe and convenient transaction of the business of the corporation. 

Sec. 6. That as soon as may Decca after the passage of this nct 
a meeting of the trustees hereinbefore named shall be called by Samuel 
T. Dutton, Cleveland H. Dodge, 1 Morgenthau, Edwin M. Iulkiey, 
Alexander J. Hemphill, William B. Millar, George T. Scott. James I.. 
Barton, and Charles V. Vickrey, or any six of them, at the Borough of 
Manhattan, in the city of New York, by notice served in person or by 
mail, addressed to each trustee at his place of residence; and the said 
trustees named herein, or a majority thereof, being assembled, shati 
organize and proceed to adopt by-laws, to elect officers, and generally to 
organize the said corporation. 

EC. T. That Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, as I understand the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. the bill now under con- 
sideration is an emergency piece of legislation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is suffering among the people over 
there, and it is desired to form this corporation for the purpose 
of holding and administering the money which has been sub- 
scribed for their relief. It is propose to be only a temporary 
organization and one which is purely charitable. 4 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina inform the Senate, if we pass this bill, how soon we 
may expect that it will reach the President in order to receive 
his signature? 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
anything about it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Can the Senator tell me how bills which 
we pass are to be presented to the President for signature? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I do not know what arrangements have 
been made; but I hope we shall pass this bill. Let us make a 
test case of this, and see what will be the result after we pass 
this bill. Then probably the Senator from Michigan will get the 
information. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Then it is urgent for us to pass it, but not 
necessarily urgent that it shall be signed? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think probably there will be some way 
out of it, though I am not now able to inform the Senator. [ 
am ignorant on the subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Carolina if those who are proposed to be 
members of this corporation are American citizens? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The trustees are to be American citizens. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
Has unanimous consent been given for consideration of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may we not ask a few ques- 
tions about the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. I did not understand that the matter had been sub- 
mitted to the Senate for unanimous consent but that the bill 
was being first read, and the question to procecd to its consiil- 
eration has not been submitted since the bill was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
question was submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, the Senate did not so under- 
stand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair distinctly made the in- 
quiry as to whether there was objection to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
that, I will say to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate did not hear, that is all; 
but the inquiry was made by the Chair, ` 


I have no idea as to that; I do not know 


The Senate did not understand 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to say a word in regard 
to the bill. I did not report the bill, and I am not a member 
‘of the committee from which it was reported, but I am sure 
that if the Senate understood the bill there would be no possible 
‘objection to it. 

Mr. KENYON. We should merely like to have an opportunity 

to understand the bill. 
Mx. LODGE. This bill proposes to incorporate a committee 
for the relief of the Armenians, Syrians, and other populations in 
Asin Minor which have been subjected to massacre and to every 
‘sort of persecution, many of them haying been deprived of their 
homes, There is great suffering and distress among them. This 
is a committee which has been formed in this country, headed 
by some of the very best men in the country. The President has 
issued a proclamation, which I suppose has been seen by all 
1 have a copy of it here—in which, in the strongest terms, he 
‘urges thé support of this committee, It is proposed to raise 
some $30,000,000 for the relief of these people. 

It bas been indorsed in the strongest way by the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Lansing, by ex-President Roosevelt, by ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, by Mr. Morgenthau, the former ambassador of the 
United States to Turkey, and by Mr. Hughes. I have known 
about it myself, because I have subscribed to it in a small way; 
and I know of no organization that is doing a greater work for 
the relief of suffering than this committee for Armenian relief. 
It is in the best of hands; it is purely philanthropic; it is 
entirely temporary, and I do not think anything could be done 
that would be more beneficial to great bodies of suffering 
people than to permit this committee, which is now in existence, 
to take thé form of a corporation for the better administration 
of this great trust. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask my col- 
league the question which has been asked of the Senator who 
proposed the bill. What can be gained by passing this bill 
at this time in this emergency way? Is there, in his opinion, 
any way of the bill becoming a law before the return of the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. LODGE. Well, Mr. President, that opens a large ques- 
tion which affects all our legislation. I am unable myself to 
see how any legislation can possibly become law until the 
return of the President. Under the Constitution, as everyone 
knows, if a bill is presented to the President and he neither 
signs nor vetoes it within 10 days, it becomes a law; but that 
can not operate in this case, because there is no opportunity of 
presentation that I can see. It does not seem to me, however, 
that on that account we ought to arrest the passage of the pend- 
ing bill, which has got to pass both Houses, I presume—it is a 
Senate bill, is it not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is. 

Mr. WEEKS. My particular reason for asking that question 
is that there has recently been presented to the Military Affairs 
Committee by the War Department a bill which will remove 
the objection made by the comptroller relative to the payment 
of those manufacturers who have received orders and have 
proceeded to carry them out, the orders being verbal, the manu- 
facturers having never had a written contract. with the Govern- 
ment. There are hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of such 
cases, and it is urgent that that legislation be passed, and that 
it be passed without delay, or many of those people may find 
themselves in serious financial straits. I did not know but that 
my colleague, with his long experience, could suggest some way 
in which that legislation could become a law, even though the 
President happens to be out of the country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not think that is a reason 
for stopping the passage of the bill now under consideration. 
I think it will have to pass the House, which will take probably 
some little time; but the people who are interested in it are 
extremely anxious to get this action as soon as possible. I will 
read a few of the names of the national committee. They in- 
clude Hon. William Howard Taft, Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, 
Abram I. Elkins, Hon, Elihu Root, Frederick H. Allen, James 
L. Barton—they are all well-known men—Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Charles W. Eliot, Cardinal Gibbons, and so on. It is a long 
list of men known throughout the country, of the very highest 
standing and character. 

I think the bill was proposed by Mr. Root; at any rate, it is 
stated in the letter I have here that ex-Senator Root is one of 
those who prepared the bill. I had hoped when the Senator 
from North Carolina called the measure up that there would 
be no objection to it. We have in this country large numbers 
of Armenians, Syrians, and Greeks, who are profoundly inter- 
ested in this matter, who will give largely to the funds and who 
are extremely desirious that this machinery be established to 
give relief to these large bodies of suffering people. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator a question. As I understand, the gentlemen 


whose names have been read by him are members of the com- 
mittee, but not the incorporators. Is that correct? 
eit The incorporators, I think, are mentioned in 

e i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; but they are not the gentle- 
men referred to by the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not the bill before me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They are named in the bill, and 
the list can be read, if desired, for the informatien of the 
Senate. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; that is not necessary. 

Mr. LODGE. I think they must be the same men. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mussachu- 
setts will permit, I think there is an idea prevailing in the 
minds of some Senators that the bill carries some form of ap- 
propriation. The bill carries no appropriation from Congress 
whatever, does it? 


Mr. LODGE. None whatever. 
Mr. LEWIS. That is my understanding. 
Mr. LODGE. It merely authorizes the creation of a cor- 


poration under the laws of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LEWIS. And carries no liability to the Federal Gov- 
ernment? ' 

Mr. OVERMAN. None whatever. 

Mr. LODGE. The names of the incorporators are the same 
as the names I read of the members of the national committee, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want the Senator to 
understand by anything that I may have said that I am op- 
posed to the consideration of the bill. What I do not like to 
see is unanimous consent considered as being. given by the Sen- 
ate for the consideration of a bill before it has been read. I am 
in favor of the bill, so far as that is concerned. . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan and Mr. OVERMAN. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ` 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to bring the 
attention of the Senate to Senate bill 3219, which is a kindred 
bill to the one just passed. The two were before the Judiciary 
Committee together, were considered very carefully, and finally 
both passed the committee almost unanimously. The bill to 
which I refer proposes to incorporate the National Recreation 
Association. That association is simply made a corporation of 
the District of Columbia. The bill follows the report of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I object to the consideration of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, one of the names which has 
been referred to publicly in connection with the investigation 
which was made by the chief of the Secret Service is that of 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University. Nobody in 
Massachusetts would believe that Prof. Hart is now or ever has 
been disloyal. I think he has appeared within two or three days 
before the Judiciary Committee to make some explanation of 
his past record. I have here a statement made by another citi- 
zen of Massachusetts relating an incident which took place be- 
fore we were engaged in war in which Prof. Hart took part. and 
which is so conclusive as to his views at that time that I ask. in 
justice to him, that it be included in the Recorp. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. : 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PROF. HART AND DR. ALBERT. 
Newton, Decexuber 7. 
To the EDITOR or Tun HERALD : 


I can not resist the temptation to write in 
justice done. Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart by publishing his name among 
those who were pro-German, Had the name of Henry CABOT lODGE, 
Joux W. WEEKS, or Mayor Peters been in that list, I should not have 
been more surprised. . 

For the benefit of the readers of the Herald who were not present 
at a meeting of the Economic Club, of Boston, held in January. 1915, 
I will describe it. ‘The speakers were David Starr Jordan; Prof. 
Kuno Francke, of Harvard, a German; Prof. Wiener, of Harvard, a 
Russian; Dr. Albert, connected with the German embassy; and Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart. The meeting was held at the American House. 

William H. Lincoln, president of the club, made two requests. First. 
that, owing to the crowded condition of the room. all refrain from 
smoking, and second, that, owing to the fact that the speakers repre- 


rotest of the gross in- 
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sented three different nations, we refrain from applause. pani ares 


David Starr Jordan had spoken five minutes the cowe bu 

— Which was followed by applause, and Mr. neoln t as 
well have tried to stop a cyclone. „ Jordan had stated that in one 
respect this war was most peculiar. No one was willing to father it. 
The Austrians and Germans denied the responsibility of starat it, 
Russia and France tbe same, and England could as 
the war had started before she went‘in. So he sald “we shall have 
to regard this war as a foundling left on the doorstep of civilization.” 

Prof, Francke followed Dr. Jo His address was substance 
only a eulogy on araara Prof, Weiner caused a great deal of mer- 
riment in his spicy criticisms of Germany. Then came Dr. Albert. 
He read from manuscript a plea justifying Germany in her violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium. lle claimed that Bel 
neutral country, but a neutralized country. That she had not 
clared her own neutrality, but had been made neutral by the other 
powers, and Germany, being one of the signers of that agreement, had 
a right to withdraw at any time. At this point Prof. Hart interrupted 
the speaker, and addressing the president said: “ May I ask the speaker 
a question?” Before the president had time to reply, Dr. Albert 
turned to Prof. Hart and said, “ Certainly; any question you please.” 
Prof. Hart then asked this question: “Do we understand the speaker 
to say that had Germany not agreed to the neutrali of Belgium 
she would not have a right to violate it, but as she had agreed to it 
she did have a right to violate it?“ The laughter and applause that 
followed was entirely beyond control. I never saw so many emotions 
expressed in a man’s face in so short a time as was expressed in the 
face of Dr. Albert. His discomfiture was extreme and remainder 
of his paper might just as well have been read to a flock of birds, for 
no one gave him any attention. 

When Prof. Hart rose to speak he turned to Dr. Albert and in lan- 
guage that was plain to understand said: “Let me tell Dr. Albert 
that before this war is over Germany will have to atone for every drop 
of blood she sheds and for every crime she commits in Belgium, for 
the tray is not bad enough to allow such a cowardly outrage to go 
unpunished.” 5 

rof Hart then went on some 30 minutes with a masterly historical 
arraignment òf Germany. And although he was the last speaker he 
held the attention of the audience to the end. 

F. O. STANLEY. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I introduce the 
resolution which I send to the desk; and then, in accordance with 
the request that I made yesterday, may I have permission of the 
Senate to address a few remarks to it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Secretary will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 384) was read, as-follows: 


Whereas In August, 1918, United States soldiers were sent to Vladivo- 
stok and Murmansk and Archangel, and in public announcement by 
the State Department armed intervention in Russia was distinctly 
disavowed ; and 

Whereas the State Department for the United States then declared, “ In 
taking this action the Government of the United States wishes to 
announce to the peopie of Russia in the, most public and solemn man- 
ner that it contemplates no interference with the political sovereignty 
of Russia, no intervention in her internal affairs—not even in the 
local affairs of the limited areas which her military force may be 
obliged te occupy—and no impairment of her territorial int ity, 
elther now or hereafter, but what we are about to do has as its le 
and only object the rendering of such aid as shall be acceptable to the 
Russian people themselves in their endeavors to regain control of 
their own affairs, their own territory, and their destiny“; and 

Whereas since the arrival of United States troops in Russia press dis- 

atches have recounted skirmishes and battles between them and 

Russian soldiers, the taking and retaking of Russian towns, and 

various incidents indicating a state of war; and 

Whereas Congress has not declared war upon Russia and is without 
information as to the conditions existing between our soldiers and 
Russian soldiers : Therefore be it , 

Resolved, First, that the Secretary of State be, and is hereby, directed 
to send to the Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, all 
data, documents, and information showing or bearing upon our present 
relations with Russia as to peace or war, so that the Senate and the 
Nation may know why and for what purpose our soldiers are in R 
and what is the policy of the Government in reference to Russia. 

Second. That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, directed, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to advise the Senate of the num- 
ber of United States soldiers in Russia and their location and of their 
8 together with any lists of casualties which they may have 
suffered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, recently a cer- 
tain Senator delivered quite a remarkable speech on current 
events, and subsequently received a letter from a constituent 
abont as follows: 

Senator BLANK : 

I have just read your remarks of yesterday in the United States Sen- 
ate, and I beg to inform you that you're an ass. 

The Senator immediately replied: 

My Dear Sm: I have just received your letter, and I thank you for 
the information you have given me, 

Fraternally, yours. 

[Laughter.] 

In this day, when intolerant newspapers imperatively demand 
immediate and complete indorsement of prevailing opinion, it is 
a dangerous and a delicate thing to speak of Russia, or to inquire 
concerning our activities there; and the epithet applied to my 
distinguished colleague will doubtless be the least obnoxious of 
those which will greet the seeker for truth in respect to the Rus- 
sian situation. 

Some of us for many months desired to inquire into existing 
relations between the United States and Russia. We have rec- 


ognized that in the Russian situation most tremendous and vital 
issues are involved, Free discussion of the question has been 
hitherto impossible, because of its complex relationship to a 
greater problem, the world war. While the war was on and 
Germany yet a menace to civilization, we thought it inappropri- 
ate to demand information or to discuss what might have been 
deemed mistakes or indiscretions. But now Germany has been 
beaten, and German militarism has been crushed. The Presi- 
dent in repeating to Congress the armistice terms declared: 
“Thus the war has ended“; and on December 2 again stated this 
fact, and further said that the armistice was in effect a com- 
plete submission of the enemy, that the central empires knew 
themselves beaten and their very empires were in liquidation. 
The demands of the military situation, therefore, no longer 
require silence. The war is over. We have won. The enemy 
empires are in liquidation. With the authoritative utterances 
of the President no reason exists why we should not know the 
position of the United States in respect to Russia, the activi- 
ties of our Army in that country, and the purposes of our 
Government. Not to endeavor to inform ourselves is timidity 
and cowardice, And it is because no Senator with whom I have 
talked, no public official of whom I have inquired, knows, be- 
cause, indeed, we do not know, and our people do not know, 
what we do or what we seek in Russia or what our ultimate 
purpose is, that I present my resolution and these remarks. 

I am quite aware that the most respectful, modest, and hesi- 
tating inquiry upon the subject of Russia will be met with ac- 
cusations of bolshevism; that a mere purpose of seeking 
information will be denounced as sympathy with anarchy; that 
a demand that American boys shall not be sacrificed to the rigors 
of a Russian winter and conflict with a desperate people will 
be termed a defense of international agitators and of the “ red 
flag.” I understand full well that the peculiar intolerance which 
has been fostered in the past few months, the state of mind de- 
liberately cultivated which has sought to bully and to terrorize 
either mild objector or seeker for information will look askance 
at one so lost as to ask the facts concerning Russia and our 
participation in its affairs. But those of us who are neither 
bolsheviki nor in sympathy with bolshevism of course would 
be unfit to sit here if we feared to pursue a legitimate inquiry 
within the sphere of our duties. 

I have no sympathy with bolshevism. The opinions which 
I have formed from the press, more or less nebulous, I confess, 
have made Lenine and Trotsky wholly abhorrent to me. The 
tenets which they profess are to me worse than ridiculous, and 
with the hard and fast formule which they seem to have adopted 
from Marxian socialism I have no patience. The excesses in 
Moscow and Petrograd, which have of late appeared in the 
press, shock and horrify me, I do not hesitate to use the strong- 
est language which I have seen employed in the press con- 
cerning these leaders for a moment of the Russian revolution 
and- in denunciation of their deeds; but I do wish to know 
my country's attitude at this time to the Russian people and 
what our sons are fighting for on Russian soil. I have made 
diligent private inquiry without suceess. And because I do 
not know, and we do not know, the situation in Russia to-day, 
what we are fighting for there, and what ultimately we seek to 
obtain, I publicly now repeat the inquiries unsuccessfully made 
privately. 

As a nation we have not hesitated to express ourselves con- 
cerning Russia, but the words we have spoken are at variance 
with our acts, and I ask that you follow me in the national 
promise which we made concerning Russia, and then observe 
the fulfillment of that promise. 

December 4, 1917, the President said: 
here throughout the 


y no privilege and have 1 —.— — 
gove 


All these things ve true from the very beginning of this 
— ger tp war; and I can not help th g that if they had been 
e plain at the and enthusiasm of the 


outset, the s th 
tor, all enlisted on the side of 


the allies, suspicion and distrust t away, and a real and lasting 
union of —.— Had they believed these thin: t 
moment of their revolution, and had they been belief 


poison has been The only 
sible antidote is the truth. It can not be uttered too plainly or too often. 

Wonderful words! Words with which to conjure; and to- 
day, after the months of our intervention and our fighti 
in Russia, I can reecho those words of the President of 
United States: 


The only possible antidote is the truth. It can not be uttered too 
plainly or too often. 
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January 8, 1918, the President said: 


There Is, moreover, a voice calling for these definitions of principle 
and of purpose which is, it seems to me, more thrilling and more com- 
polling than any of the many moving voices with which the troubled 


nir of the world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian people. They 
are prostrate and all but helpless, it would seem, before the grim power 
of Germany, which has hitherto known no relenting and no pity. heir 


wer, apparently, is shattered, And yet their soul is not subservient. 

hey will not yield either in principle or in action. Their conception of 
what is right, and what it is humane and honorable for them to accept 
has been stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a generosity of 
spirit. and a univyersal human sympathy which must challenge the ad- 
miration of every friend of mankind; and they have refused to com- 
pound their ideals or desert others that they themselves may be safe. 
They call to us to say what it is we desire, in what, if in anything, our 
purpose and our spirlt differ from theirs; and I believe that the people 
of the United States would wish me to respond with utter simplicity and 
frankness. Whether their present lenders believe it or not, it is our 
heartfelt desire and hope that some way may be opened whereby we 
may be privileged to assist the people of Russia to attain their utmost 
hope of liberty and ordered peace. 


And the sixth of the fourteen terms of peace enunciated by 
the President is as follows: 


VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement 
of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest co- 
operation of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an 
unbampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent de- 
termination of her own political development and national policy and 
assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under 
institutions of her own ä and, more than a welcome, assist- 
ance also of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. 
The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months to 
come will be the acid test of their good will, of their comprehension of 
her needs as distinguished from their own interests, and of their in- 
telligent and unselfish sympathy. 

The acid test, Mr. President! And how has the great democ- 
racy of the world stood that acid test? 

February 11, 1918, the President again said: 

The United States has no desire to interfere in European affairs or 
to act as arbiter in European territorial disputes, She would disdain 
to take advantage of any internal weakness or disorder to impose her 
own will upon another people. 


September 27, 1918, in stating the issues of the war, the 
President exclaimed : 


Shall the military 2 of any nation or group of nations be suf- 
fered to determine the fortunes of peoples over whom they have no 
right to rule except the right of force? 


I quote these various excerpts from the remarks of the Presi- 
dent of the United States because these remarks constitute the 
promise of the United States of America to Russia; and, con- 
stituting the promise of democracy of a Nation with its ideals 
untarnished, it is our duty to see that that promise is carried 
out in letter and in spirit. 

During the early months of this year the clamor for armed 
hostile intervention in Russia was loud and insistent. It was 
resisted by our Government for a long time. Then, suddenly, 
in August, after having refused to accede for many months, 
intervention came. We denied that we were indulging either 
in hostile invasion or intervention, and our Government issued 
a disingenuous announcement, which has stood, so far as the 
American people know, as the determination, the position, and 
the attitude of the United States toward Russia. The statement 
issued by the administration, undér which our people were 
told our boys were sent to Siberia, is as follows. Without read- 
ing it all, I ask permission to insert it here as a part of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


In the judgment of the Government of the United States—a judg- 
ment arrived at after eee and very searching consideration of 
the whole situation—wmilitary intervention in Russia would be more 
likely to add to the present sad confusion there than to cure it, 
and would injure Russia rather than help her out of her dis- 
tresses. Such military intervention as has been most_ frequently 
proposed, even supposing it to be efficacious in its immediate object 
of delivering an attack upon Germany from the east, would, in its 
judgment, be more likely to turn out to be merely a method of makin; 
use of Russia than to be a method of serving her. Her people, i 
they profited by it at all, could not bent by it In time to deliver 
them from all their present desperate difficulties, and their sub- 
stance would meantime be used to maintain foreign armies, not 
Ta eee their own or to feed their own men, women, and 
children, 

We are bending all our energies now to the purpose, the resolute and 
confident purpose, of winning on the western front, and it would 
in the judgment of the Government of the United States be most 
unwise to divide or dissipate our forces. 

As the Government of the United States sees the present circum- 
stances, therefore, military action is admissible in Russia now only 
to render such protection and help as is possible to the Czecho-Slovaks 
against the armed Austrian and German prisoners who are attacking 
them and to steady any efforts at self-government or self-defense 
in which the Russians themselves may be willing to accept assistance. 

Whether from Vladivostok or from Murmansk and Archangel, the 
only present 0 for which American troops will be employed 
be to guard military stores which may subsequently be needed by Rus- 
sian forces aud to render such aid as may be acceptable to the Russians 
in the organization of theif own self-defense. 


will- 


With such objects in view the Government of the United States is 


now cooperating with the Governments of France and Great Britain 
in the neighborhood of Murmansk and Archangel. The United States 
and Japan are the only powers which are just now in a position to 
act in Siberia in sufficient force to accomplish even such modest ob- 
jects as those that have been outlined. The Government of the United 
States has, therefore, proposed to the Government of Japan that each 
of the two Governments send a force of a few thousand men to Vladi- 
vostok, with the purpose of cooperating as a single force in the oc- 
cupation of Viadivostok and in safeguarding, so far as it may, the 
country to the rear of the westward-moving Czecho-Slovaks, and the 
Japanese Government has consented. 

n taking this action the Government of the United States wishes to 
announce to the people of Russia in the most public and solemn manner 
that it contemplates no interference with the political sovereignty of 
Russia, no intervention in her internal affairs—not even in the local 
affairs of the limited areas which her military force may be obliged to 
occupy—and no impairment of her territorial integrity, elther now or 
hereafter, but that what we are about to do has as its single and only 
object the rendering of such aid as shall be acceptable to the Russian 
people themselves in their endeayors to regain control of their own 
affairs, their own territory, and their own destiny. The Japanese Goy- 
ernment, it is understood, will issue a similar assurance. 

These plans and purposes of the Government of the United States 
have been communicated to the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy, and these Governments haye advised the Department of 
State that they assent to them in principle. No conclusion that the 
Government of the United States has arrived at in this important 
matter is intended, however, as an effort to restrict the actions or 
interfere with the independent judgment of the Governments with 
which we are now associated in the war. 

It is also the hope and purpose of the Government of the United 
States to take advantage of the earliest opportunity to send to Siberia ~ 
a commission of merchants, agricultural experts, labor advisers, Red 
Cross representatives, and agents of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation accustomed to organizing the best methods of 1 useful 
information and rendering educational help of a modest kind, in order 
in some systematic way to relieve the immediate economic necessities 
of the people there in every wey for which an opportunity may open, 

The execution of this plan will follow and will not be permitted to 
embarrass the military assistance rendered to the Czecho-Slovaks. 

It is the hope and expectation of the Government of the United 
States that the Governments with which it is associated will, wherever 
necessary or possible, lend their active aid in the execution of these 
military and economic plans. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Observe from this statement 
that military intervention is expressly disclaimed; that 
we tell Russia and the world that such intervention would 
endanger Russia rather than help her out of her distresses; 
that we are devoting ourselves entirely to the western front, 
and that we believe it would be unwise to divide or dissipate 
our forces, and that military action is admissible in Russia 
only to render protection and help to the Czecho-Slovaks against 
the armed Austrian and German prisoners; that whether at 
Vladivostok or from Murmansk and Archangel the only pres- 
ent object for which American troops would be employed would 
be to guard military stores and to render such aid as may be 
acceptable to the Russians in the organization of their own 
self-defense; and just follow these words in the promise that 
vwo then made to Russia and to the world: r 


In taking this action the Government of the United States wishes 
to announce to the people of Russia in the most public and solemn 
manner that it 1 no interference with the litical sov- 
ereignty of Russia, no intervention in her internal affairs, not even 
in the local affairs of the limited areas which her military force may 
be obliged to occupy, and no impairment of her territorial integrity, 
either now or hereafter, but that what we are about to do has as its 
single and only object the rendering of such aid as shall be acceptable 
to the gm Pt oe Be themselves in their endeavors to regain control 
of their own affairs, their own territory, and their own destiny. 


Eloquent words in an eloquent statement of the Government 
of the United States, words to which we all subscribe, words 
which constituted the solemn declaration of the United States 
to Russia and to our people when troops were sent abroad to 
Siberia and to Archangel. And in the months since the press 
reports tell us of skirmishes and battles; of American soldiers 
fighting Russian soldiers; and of all the attendant circum- 
stances of war between hostile peoples. November 27 the press 
dispatches carried from Archangel stated that American troops 
were holding the line against the Bolsheviki on the middle 
sector of the northern front in the region of Hadish, after 10 
weeks of fighting in swamps and thick undergrowth. These 
press reports tell us: 


Under British command and with British forces aiding them the 
American 3 on this sector probably have had more fighting 
and more hardships than other American units in Russia. The cam- 
— ign began early in August when a British and French force entered 

eletskoe, a large village about midway the River Emtso. They were 
forced to moye to another sector and the Bolsheviki occupied the town, 
cay. to be driven out a few weeks later when American reinforcements 
arrived. Since early in September the oppesing forces have battled back 
and forth along the road leading toward Petrograd through tiny five- 
house villages. The Bolsheviki at times tried the force of their “ ora- 
torical artillery ™ on the Americans. 


To some I assume this sort of a report will seem wholly 
humorous. To me there is a pathos in it. 


On two nights during the last week English-speaking Bolshevik! ap- 
peared in no man's land and made speeches urging the Americans not 
“3 2 Great red bauners also were strung along the enemy bank 
0 e river, $ 
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Contrast these accounts of the military operations with our 
declarations when we sent our soldiers across the water. 
December 2, this press dispatch: 
ARCHANGEL, Monday, December 2. 
A detailed report of the capture by Americans and Russians of Tan 


sherik 888 on the er yes Sige anced aga 29 are a 5 

Wit machine guns and r van — shrapnel, strangely 
without 8 or with very few po ve casual Before retreating the 
Bolsheviki are reported to have killed 30 ei 

“An international battalion, com mostly of Magyars, bas re- 
cently been the Bolsheviki's most able force on the Dvina front. In 
the fighting of November 11 to 14 it left great piles of dead before our 

ositions, having fought stubbornly. All sectors in the past two days 
ve been quiet. 

geal e 6, in press dispatches from Paris, we are thus 
enlightened : 

The allies are busily coming a net around the outskirts of ae 
obviously with a view to intervention on a serious seale. In 
north, in addition to the allied detachments in the Archangel anon 
ny ine British detachments in Finland, the British have landed 
at u. 

A New York paper recently asked: 


What is the American policy with respect to Russia? No one 
seems to know. Our Government seems unable to make up its mind. 
There is the most painful evidence of lack of stability view. 

The policy with respect to Russia was stated in the August 
pronunciamento, but alas, these were mere words. The policy 
~ to-day no one knows, but what actually exists is war, and yet 
I know of no declaration of war by the Congress. After a year 
of revolution in Russia, after some months of actual warfare by 
our forces, the administration has taken neither Congress nor 
the people into its confidence. What an anomalovs situation for 
the great democracy of the world demanding open diplomacy 
and justice for all peoples! 

In the Inter-Allied Labor Conference, held in London in Sep- 
tember last, of which the American Federation of Labor was a 
part, the following in respect to aoe? was adopted: 


1 deepest sympathy to the 
Jabor and socialist organizations of — hich atte Be MTA aon 
tin mremitting struggle 


t declares that if the treaty of Brest-Litovsk stands it would 
the colla) of the R. 


workers of the allied countries to. ratues 10 
ment which does not secure complete 


(3) The conference is of opinion that, in conformity with article 6 
of the 14 points of Presid the allied 
governments to —— the Ane — must 


. — desire preserve li ee democracy in an and 
arable world peace, in which the beneficent fruit ot the revolution 
shall be made permanently secure, 

I quote these resolutions of that conference in order that you 
may observe that England dares discuss the Russian situation, 

ish labor dares discuss the Russian situation, France dares 
discuss the Russian situation, and French labor dares discuss the 
Russian situation. The only place in all this world where there 
has been poverty of discussion or fear of discussion is in the 
United States of America; and if I have accomplished nothing 
to-day but discussion by which we may learn exactly what we 
are undertaking to do in that land, no matter what the views 
may be of those who discuss it, I will not have labored here 
in vain. 

Bear in mind that the news which comes to us from Russia 
now is all colored. I have no doubt that terror exists, that 
many worthy people have been cruelly and outrageously mur- 
dered. I haye no doubt that starvation stalks among the peo- 
ple, but, as I read of the net of steel cast around Russia by the 
allies and ourselves, by which no food can enter that unhappy 
country, I ask the question, “ Can it be that we in any degree 
are responsible for the bloody terrer there existing? Can it be 
that we in any measure are responsible for starving poor and 
misguided peasants?” 

That you may have something of an adequate understanding 
of the nature of the publications in this country concerning 
Russia I quote to you, because of its succinctness, an article ap 
pearing in the New York Nation of November 23, 1918: 


For several weeks the American public was ES in a as of n spi 
tion by reports of a “ general massacre of all the — Ce 
‘ovember 10. “It will be a Baint Bare 
tholomew's night,” said the dispatches; ied to and the innocent bow 


upon. sa ne ag fn 

ed Reni by t 

7, it was 8 

had communicated with the State Department “ proposing that Bo 

viki and German 5. — be held personally responsible for the anaes 

before an i al PF mene gente Sat On November 11, the day after the 
massa 


ap! in one New [Prony ä the 
World, OEA bar oh in its headline that the " threat of 
to have been a fake.” Saint Bartholomew's night — 5 2 6 


without incident, and the only action of the Belsberikf i which 
mark the occasion was a general order “ giving amnesty to all arre sted 


hostages and persons alleged to be involved in plots against the Sovieis 
bigs a those whose detention is deemed aS a guaranty for 


necessary 
security of the Bolsheviki who have falen into enemy bands.” 
Not one copied this report. Havin: 7 ir hed the 
massacre it mi have seemed inconsistent to ta te d to — 
as well as to the lavishly documented case —— the Bol- 


After our intervention, denied though it was in August last. 
we heard much about “reconstructing the eastern front.” Of 
course there is no longer an enemy against whom the eastern 
front should be protected. The position of these who desired 
to “reconstruct the eastern front” now shifts, and we hear it 
asserted that it is our sacred duty to rescue the Russian people 
from the menace of bloody revolution and civil strife; indeed, 
that our solemn obligation is to save the world from anarchy. 
We are confronted, therefore, with a concealed danger, war 
against revolution in all countries, whether enemy or ally, to 
prevent the agitation of revolution from spreading. If a 
“League of Nations” is formed upon any such motives, it will 
degenerate into a “ Holy Alliance.” 

Again, it is repeatedly printed in our press that if we but 
help certain Russian factions they will overcome the Bolsheviki 
and will stabilize“ a new government in Russia. A policy, 
however, by military intervention, supporting one government 
here and another there, one faction in one part and a new fac- 
tion in another, will but encourage every revolutionary group, 
which aspires to make something out of the disorder, to try its 
hand. The sorry and unsuccessful attempts that have been 
made by various groups, all of which called for stabilization ” 
by armed intervention, is recent history. 

The extraordinary amount of misinformation given to the 
American people concerning Russia almost the belief 
that there has been a regular and consistent propaganda of mis- 
eee The Creel Bureau of Publie Information has, 
apparently, been engaged, not in developing facts to our people, 
but in justifying a course subsequently pursued at variance with 
our words. Solemnly we promised that we would not, by hostile 
invasion, intervene. We did, after our solemn promise, just that 
thing, and then in the sequence of events, apparently, the duty, 
devolved upon the Creel bureau to justify the broken promise, 
As calmly we weigh what has been transpiring in Austria and 
8 as we observe the insidious propaganda and the poison 

f Bolshevism emanating from Russia, which have gone to the 
1... ae tae OA empires, can we be 
satisfied with the Creel committee’s labored efforts to demon- 
strate that the Bolsheviki are German agents? The facts and 
the current events would indicate that the problem is much 
more complex, and that this rabid Russian political growth is a 
menace to European social order, German and the allied alike. 
What has been transpiring between this Government and the 
soviet in Russia has never been told. Now and then a vagrant 
fact has come to us, but, apparently, it never finds publicity. 
Statements have come to us, apparently wholly credible and en- 
titled to verity, but officially we can learn nothing. It is be- 
cause of representations made to myself and others that I would 
propound to our officials for our information, and what is much 
more important, the information of the American people, various 
queries: 

Is it true that the soviet government offered to the American 
Government a basis of cooperation, economic and military, and 
sought the help of the American Government to prevent the 
ratification of the shameful treaty of Brest, and that the Ameri- 
can Government never replied to this offer? 

Is it true that the Assistant Secretary of State, speaking for 
the President, definitely refused intervention in March last 
when, if intervention was ever desirable or possible, then was 
the time to intervene, before the rigors of starvation, the Red 
terror, or the unity of the peasants and workers against the 
allies had been established? Is it true that in this statement 
there is the language that to intervene in Siberia “ would be 
doing in the east exactly what the Germans were doing in the 
west,” and would subject America and the allies to the same 
suspicion on the part of the Russian people? 

Is it true that the Russian soviet government offered, through 
its highest economic council, a program for making America 
the most favored foreign nation in trade and commerce and 
involving the control by the allies of all those supplies most 
desired by the central empires? 

Is it true that representatives of the American Red Cross re- 
mained in soviet Russia until October, in perfect safety and 
reasonable comfort even after we had intervened and American 
troops were fighting the soldiers of the soviet government, and 
that the last member of the original American Red Cross mis- 
sion to Russia left Moscow on the 5th of October and Petrograd 
on the 16th of October, in the safe conduct and security of the 
protection of the soviet government? 


1918. 
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Is it true that the Department of State has refused to allow 
the American Red Cross to ship supplies to Moscow and Petro- 
grad for the relief of the returning Russian war prisoners from 
Germany, 60 per cent of whom are suffering from some form 
of. tuberculosis—these the soldiers that held the Hun in check 
for two years and saved civilization? Was this refusal based 
on Creel information and the fear that these supplies would be 
turned over by a starving people to Germany? 

Is it true that the American ambassador and the British high 
commissioner in Russia recommended cooperation with the 
soviet government through the American railroad mission. that 
the soviet government invited this cooperation and promised con- 
trol of the Siberian railway to be placed in the hands of this 
mission, and that these recommendations were refused hy the 
American Government largely because of misinformation re- 
ceived through the Creel committee, supported by leaders and 
representatives of the old régime in Russia? 

Is it true that refusal of these recommendations prevented the 
evacuation of large amounts of munitions and war supplies from 
the western front that subsequently were captured by the Ger- 
mans in their advance after the Brest negotiations had failed? 

Ts it true that the British high commissioner, sent to Russia 
after the Bolsheviki revolution because of his knowledge and 
experience in the Russian situation, an official who had been 
Seven years in Russia, four years consul general of his ma- 
jesty’s government in Moscow, who spoke Russian fluently, 
after four months in Russia stated over his signature that the 
soviet government had cooperated in aiding the allies and that 
he believed that intervention in cooperation with the soviet 
government was feasible, as late as the 5th of May, 1918? 

Is it true that the American Government so delayed coopera- 
tion with the Kerensky government's plan to support the morale 
of the army and maintain that provisional government in power 
as to contribute largely to the overthrow of Kerensky and the 
success of the Bolsheviki revolution? 

Of course, the facts in relation to such matfers as are sug- 
gested ought to be in the possession of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Before I came to this body I assumed that in- 
formation of grave international affairs, which might cul- 
minate in war or in treaties, would ever be with that formerly 
important and honored committee. By rigid inquiry of the 
committee I have been unable to ascertain anything in relation 
to Russia. They are as much in the dark as the humblest 
American whose son’s blood now reddens Russian sviL 

I read, as doubtless you did, with some mystification, the 
strange modification of the armistice terms. When the military 
authorities concluded their armistice it was provided: 


German troops at present in any territ which before the war 
to Russia, Reumania, or Turkey withdraw within the 
ers of Germany as they existed on August 1. 1914. 


This was the provision read by the President to Congress, 
but subsequently this provision was modified to read: 


All German troops at Aemet in the — eg. before belonged 
to Austria-Hungary. leper ag Meee yk W 2 withdraw imme- 
diately within the —— ot 22 8 


existed on A i, 
1914. AN German troo — sent in Tag territories which before 
bo —.— belonged to R Ukewise withdraw 8 the frontiers 
0 rmany, 


defined as above as soon as the sine taking into 
account the internal situation of these territories, shall decide that the 
time for this has come. 

Do you recognize the modification? First, it is stipulated that 
all German troops shall withdraw from Russia and go back to 
Germany: then, the modification that they shall not withdraw, 
but shall remain in Russia until it shall be determined by the 
allies that the time is ripe for their withdrawal. 

The explanation, as stated by the New York Times, was as 
follows: 


This notable modification, which permits German troops to remain — 
e taken a means — the allies are fearful tha 
en away from Russia excesses will occur which 


This Apini was published, apparently, as the expres- 
sion of our Secretary of State. What a field for speculation this 
modification of the armistice terms presents! Can it be that the 
German-bribed Bolsheviki, acting in conjunction with Germany 
and 3 Germany's will, must be kept in order by German 
troops 

I realize and I repeat what I said at the outset—the danger 
that there is in talking thus upon this floor; but, my friends, for 
a year and a half past I have sat in this Chamber with lips 
closed, because I wanted no word of mine, however humble that 
word might be, to be at variance with those who were conduct- 
ing the war. The war is now done; and ff I can not speak my 
sentiments in this Chamber upon any subject that is before the 
American people, I prefer to retire and go back to my very 
humble past existence. That expression of any sentiment upon 
this subject will arouse, of course, criticism and denunciation 


goes without saying; that that denunciation will extend to 
calling one who asks merely for facts Bolshevik, anarchist, and 
the like is, of course, well known; but I want to impress upon 
you again that I am neither I. W. W., nor Bolshevik, ner Social- 
ist. In the record that I had before I came to this body I think 
my dealing with one of these classes when it was required that 
action should be had speaks for itself. 

The situation which now confronts us in Russia is no longer 
a mere isolated flame in a disordered land; it is something far 
greater and something far more important. Let in the light 
on the Russian situation and let our people know the facts, 
We have been told each day for a year past that the soviet 
government is about to fall, that the wretched and corrupt 
leaders of the Bolsheviki are in flight. I read this again only 
yesterday. My desire is, and it is our right as well, whether 
the soviet government exists or is overthrown, whether bolshe- 
vism is yet in power or another order has taken its place, to 
know the activities of our own and our Nation’s policy. 

We have waged a successful war. Now in a brief period 
there will come to us the difficult problems of reconstruction. 
In less than two years we have revolutionized industry; we have 
wholly transmuted governmental activity; we have discarded 
century-old traditions and habits, and perhaps we have changed 
even our national thought. In the days to come our course 
must be steered safely between the Scylla of bolshevism on 
the one hand and the Charybdis of reaction on the other. 
And I reecho the recent bold expression of Lloyd * do 
not fear revolution. I fear reaction.” In this Nation, if we 
preserve at all our ideals, if we do not wholly destroy our de- 
mocracy, there can be no room for bolshevism. The genesis 
of bolshevism is twofold. It is the spawn of oppression, and 
poverty, and hunger, and it is the logical end of repressive and 
all-embracing militarism. So long as we cherish liberty and 
preserve democracy, we need fear in our Nation no such noxious 
growth. The sporadic rantings of an occasional international 
agitator will find no response in a free America. Wrong, in- 
justice, cruelty, and tyranny made Russia the natural breed- 
ing place of bolshevism. During the reeent years of the 
world's greatest advance, Russia remained the Russia of old. 
Every cry for progress, for education, for freedom, for political 
reform was there called revolution and was met by the knout, 
the prison, Siberia, and execution. Ninety-three per cent of the 
population of that great unknown country were composed of 
peasants and workmen. A scant 7 per cent, constituting the 


‘privileged class, were the only ones who could receive official 


favor, hold positions of power, or commissions in the army. 

Ninety-three per cent were ever cold and hungry and under 
the lash. Seven per cent were God's anointed and alone were 
permitted to share in God's sunlight. These 93 per cent, fight- 
ing and dying in the armies of the Empire, conceive: the idea of 
fighting and, if need be, dying for themselves, and they broke 
through the centuries of darkness and stool, by revolution, for 
a moment in the glare of the sunlight of freedom. Is it any 
wonder that it blinded them? And just as a swiftly running 
stream tosses upon its top a discolored froth, so this new revolu- 
tion flung to the surface, after its first months of travail, a few 
blatant leaders, who, with their grotesque formulz and selfish 
and corrupt administration, have almost obscured the great, 
living, vital, fundamental issue which is yet in Russia. For 
these leaders I have naught but contempt, disgust, and detesta- 
tion; but for the great mass of the struggling, striving, seething, 
simple peasants of Russia, groping and longing and praying for 
the light. eagerly and pathetically grasping for democracy such 
as ours, I have a deep and an abiding sympathy. 

What is the poliey of our Nation toward Russia? Are we 
now engaged in destroying bolshevism? If we are, what have 
we decided shall take its place? Are we again to put the 
Romanoffs upon the throne? Do we seek a dictator for this 
starved land? Is there a single faction, is there a single indi- 
vidual, we intend to put in power after we have waded through 
blood to Moscow and Petrograd? When we have buried our 
dead of cold, of privation, and of fatigue, and those who were 
slain in battle, are we, with the American flag flying in the 
streets of the Russian capital, to set up one kind of government as 
against another kind, one set of men as against another, or one 
man who comes out of the old régime? I ask these questions in 
the utmost good faith. I de not know our policy, and I know 
no other man who knows our policy. I do know that we are 
killing Russians, and they, when they zan, are killing ours, and 
that this we are doing upon Russian soil. Is it presumptuous 
upon the part of one in this Chamber to ask why we are slaugh- 
tering Russians and why do we sacrifice our own blood? I warn 
you of the policy, which God forbid this Nation ever should 
enter upon, of endeavoring to impose by military force upon the 
various peoples of the carth the kind of government we desire 
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for them and that they do not desire for themselves. We have 
broken one nation which started to impress its will upon others 
by ruthless militarism. Its fate is the warning to every nation 
of the world that military force shall not impose one nation’s 
will upon another. 

We will hear very much in the days to come about“ stabiliz- 
ing” governments. And the “stabilization ” will always be by 
hostile invasion and overpowering military forces, I want none 
of this for America. I want these boys who now wear our uni- 
form in Europe, just as soon as our obligations to the peace 
treaty will permit, to return to their homes. I want them given 
the opportunity to make their own careers, to live their lives in 
their own way, to have their firesides, and their families, and 
their loved ones, and to be simple American citizens. I want 
no policy in our Republic of subjugating or subduing nations 
or peoples who do not think as we do. I want no American mili- 
tarism to impose by force our will upon weaker nations. 

Are we indifferent to Russia’s fate that we sit here supine 
and in ignorance? I recall how this Chamber rung with apos- 
trophes to freedom, with eloquent tributes to the Russian revolu- 
tion, but a few short months ago. I remember how we strutted 
and boasted that the light of American democracy had pene- 
trated even darkest Russia, and had emancipated a people from 
centuries of oppression and tyranny. Is democracy so frail a 
thing, is its germ so weak and fragile that excesses and wrongs 
of leaders forever destroy it? There is the germ of democracy 
yet in that stricken country, not_perhaps in selfish and corrupt 
officials, but imperishably implanted in a hundred million humble 
hearts. Will you, the only people on earth to whom these 
stricken millions pray, by a circle of steel starve them and their 
women and their children? I doubt neither the righteousness 
nor. the justice of the ultimate decision; but this decision can 
only be just and righteous with full knowledge of all the facts. 
With this full knowledge, the great democracy of the world. in 
the hour of the victory of its ideals, with a Christian civilization 
saved and preserved by its arms, will deal with a suffering and 
an abandoned people with justice and mercy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What disposition does the Senator 
desire made of the resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I suggest that it be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 


HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. REED and Mr. BRANDEGEE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator permit me to make an 
inquiry? 

Mr. REED. I ask now that the Senate resume the consid- 
ragon of Senate joint resolution 194, being the housing reso- 
ution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President, I want to ask the Sena- 
tor from Missouri if he will allow me to ask the Senator from 
California a question about the matter which he has just 
brought before the Senate? 

Mr. REED. I should like, first, to get the joint resolution 
before the Senate, and then I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not object to the Senator getting 
it before the Senate, if he will yield to me for a moment then. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 194) directing the United States Housing Corporation to 
suspend work upon all projects where construction is not more 
than 75 per cent completed, and to cancel all contracts for fur- 
niture, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. SHERMAN, and Mr. LEWIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand the Senator from Missouri 
has yielded to me for an inquiry, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. Yes. I intended to yield the floor. I merely 
wished to have the joint resolution laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair wishes the Senator would 
take the floor and dispose of it as he pleases. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desired to get the joint resolu- 
tion before the Senate. It is now before the Senate, and, of 
course, Senators can speak in their own right. The Senator 
from Connecticut had asked me to yield to him while I was on 
the floor in order to make an interrogatory, and I think that 
courtesy Ought to be extended to him at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be. The Senator from Con- 
necticut is recognized. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has had his resolution of inquiry referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, of which I am a member. I wish 
to ask him in relation to the series of questions contained in his 
resolution, which embraces certain statements, terminating with 
the inquiry as to whether those alleged facts are true or not. 
Does the Senator mean to have the Senate infer that, upon his 
information and belief, he thinks they are true, or has he any 
knowledge about them? He merely asks the question. I do not 
understand whether he meant to make the assertion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I purposely re- 
frained from indulging in any dogmatic assertions or statements 
in respect to the Russian situation. The questions are based 
upon information that has come to me. As to the absolute verity 
of the information, I will not say at this particular moment; 
but there is no question which I asked idly or about which there 
is no information, They are all based, as I have said, upon the 
vagrant facts that have come to me. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator has given me the informa- 
tion I desire. 

Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry, with 
the permission of the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The senior Senator from Illinois 
has been recognized. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Cali- 
fornia leaves the Chamber, as I assume it is his intention to do, 
I should like to address myself to one or two views expressed by 
the able Senator. 

Mr. President, the resolution tendered by the Senator is 
very pertinent. The information which he seeks I fancy at this 
time will be interesting. Certainly it is very appropriate. 
But, Mr. President, I hardly feel that the deductions drawn 
by the able Senator from reports gathered from public papers 
would justify us in reaching at this time a judgment convicting 
the United States of America of any omission of duty or im- 
posing upon it as a single Nation the particular obligation 
that the Senator from California feels should be discharged 
by some one; that is, the release of troops that are now in 
Russia. 

Mr. President, when the suggestion was first made on this 
floor respecting the United States sending troops into Siberia, 
I think I assumed to say that the United States would not 
enter upon that mission of its own will for any purposes of 
its own as to governing any part of Siberia or taking juris- 
diction of the affairs which were wholly Russian. I said then, 
sir, that our only course must be that in conjunction with those 
who are called allies in the necessary prosecution of the war. 

Mr. President, we must view this matter as it really appeals 
to us all from the history and the circumstances. We were at 
war with Germany. It was known that there in Russia Ger- 
many had obtained influence and had turned that influence 
against the cause of the allies. There arose necessity for those 
called the allies—particularly Britain and Japan and our- 
selves—to take some steps to protect against the German in- 
fluence and the German power that part of the Russian coun- 
try which lay nearer to the East and which threatened us 
by the way of the Pacific. The able Senator from California 
will recall that it was in conjunction with what was regarded 
the wise thing to do on the part of those governing the armies 
of the allies in Europe that the troops of the United States 
were called upon to operate with the troops of the allied coun- 
tries, particularly of Britain, of Japan, some of Italy, and 
many of the Slovaks, known as the Czecho-Slovaks. 

Mr. President, it developed, as we gather from current his- 
tory, that those who were Austrian and German prisoners had 
been released by Russia, and, instead of appreciating their 
release for freedom, banded themselves as soldiers of the cen- 
tral powers and turned their arms against the Americans, 
killing the American soldiers. The reports came to us from 
reliable sources that property was destroyed, lives taken, and 
that a general condition existed partaking of anarchy and 
general destruction. Under the general orders that arose from 
the unity of command which had been suggested and directed by 
this Government with France and Britain, the American troops 
were sent into Siberia in conjunction with the troops of the 
allies. 

Now, Mr. President, the war has only come to an end in so far 
that the fighting between the contending forces has ceased under 
an armistice. The call is for a convention at Versailles, in 
France, where the terms of peace are first to be reached and the 
withdrawal of troops directed. And here I would have the able 
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Senator reflect: Is not this joint gathering the only place where 
we can appropriately hope for immediate reply to his ques- 
tions? Is there any other government or body that can assume 
to discharge this duty? Are there any other people, is there any 
“other agency, I ask the able Senator, who could assume at this 
time to enter upon it other than those who are about to assemble 
around the peace table within a week? Would not we embarrass 
the whole proceeding by assuming to act singly? With full 
knowledge of all the circumstances as they will possess it, with 
a consciousness that they will discharge their duty as becomes 
them, must we not wait until they assemble, and with the infor- 
mation at their hands as to all the matters referred to by the 
‘Senator reach a conclusion as to Russia, what is best to be done 
by America as well as by Britain and by France, as well as by 
Japan and the Slovaks, in the light of all the information? 
Then we will have a conclusion from which, let us believe, the 
right thing will follow and the just thing likewise to the Russian 
people as to America. 

Mr. President, I hope this resolution will go to the proper com- 
mittee, will be duly reported, and will bring forth the response of 
such information as can be afforded; but in the meantime I pray 
the eminent Senator from California and all others not to in- 
dulge in the presumption that-the United States of America 
upon its own initiative is going to violate the solemn obligations 
for which it entered into this war, but that time will be given, 
in an orderly and proper manner, with due consideration to those 
with whom it is cooperating, to discharge its duties to Russia 
as to every other nation. Let us repeat that far from oppress- 
ing liberty this Nation will be faithful to the ideals for which it 
entered this war and for which its children have shed their 
blood—democracy and justice—and that as on this rock we huve 
builded our house we repose the belief in the words of the 
great Peter “that not even the gates of hell shall prevail 
against it.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from California. It will occupy but a mo- 
ment. May I inquire whether it would not be proper to add to 
the very timely address of the Senator that as early as January 
8, 1915, the President made the statement in a public address, 
referring to Mexico, that they had a right to shed as much blood 
as they pleased domestically in establishing any form of govern- 
ment they saw proper to establish, and it was not for us to in- 
tervene? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I recall that. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to have the privi- 
lege of asking the Senator from California a question, if he will 
do me the honor to give me his attention and reply. I did not 
have the fortune to hear all of his able address. I entered the 
Chamber while he was in the course of delivering it and heard 
the remainder of it with much interest. I heard him make the 
statement that 93 per cent of the people of Russia are struggling 
for liberty and freedom and democracy such as we enjoy in this 
country. Now, 93 per cent being a very large majority of 100 
-per cent, I would ask the distinguished Senator from California 
why the 93 per cent of the people of Russia who want liberty, 
freedom, and democracy do not get it and set it up, instead of 
indulging in a carnival of murder, assassination, robbery, and 
nearly every other crime known to the catalogue of criminality? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, of course the 
inquiry is not made for the purpose of eliciting information, 
but I will answer it in Yankee fashion. 

‘Mr. MYERS. I want the Senator's opinion; that is what I 
want. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will answer the question in a 
Yankee fashion, Perhaps the Senator believes that the American 
people always get all that they want, even in this well-ordered de- 
»mocracy ; but there are times when our leaders do as they see 
fit, and not at all as the American people wish. When I say 
that 93 per cent of the population of Russia are made up of peas- 
ants and workmen—nearly 90 per cent of this number being 
peasants, as I recall—of course it is not always the fact that the 
men who are in control will give to the majority of their fellows 
exactly what they ought to get. Why, the leadership of the 
world demonstrates that, and the query, indeed, is sufficient 
answer of itself. It is its own refutation. 

Mr. MYERS. I will just say, Mr. President, that it seems to 
me that if the leaders of the 93 per cent are not giving the 93 
per cent what they want, the 93 per cent, if they wished, could 
easily overthrow their leaders, as they did the Czar and his 


dynasty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Probably they will; perhaps 
they may not. That is not the point of the address at all. 
The Senator was listening to me, unfortunately, with little 
understanding of what I have endeavored to convey if he be- 
lieyes that to be the point of what I was saying to-day, 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. | 


Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence pr a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Henderson Nelson Simmons 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. New Smith, Md. 
ephe doua ms Dak. 8 Smoot 

er ones, N. Mex ugen Sterlin 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash Overman Sutherland 
C n enyon oe a Thompson 
Curtis pid Poindexter Townsend 
Dillingham La Follette Pollock Trammell 
France Lenroot Pomerene Underwood 
Frelinghuysen Lewis eed Warren 
Gay Robinson Watson 
Gerry McCumber Saulsbur: Weeks 
Gronna - McKellar Shafroth Wolcott 
Hale McLean heppard 
Harding Myers erman 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] on account of ill- 
ness, I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Tomas] on account of illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] on 
account of illness, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the temporary ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on official business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the neces- 
sary absence on important business of the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
prick], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WII Hans], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Krxc], the Senator from Arizona |Mr. Suiru], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SITH]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 194) directing the 
United States Housing Corporation to suspend work upon all 
projects where construction is not more than 75 per cent com- 
pleted and to cancel all contracts for furniture, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the joint resolution now 
under consideration by the Senate is of very great importance. 
I have no purpose to delay unduly the vote on the joint resolu- 
tion; but, as indicated yesterday in some inquiries I made of 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
I desired to make an investigation as to some of the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the housing program, with a view 
to submitting some remarks to-day, if justified in doing so by the 
information which I obtained. It is this information—incom- 
plete but, I believe, upon the whole quite authentic and valu- 
able—that I have taken the floor for the purpose of presenting 
to the Senate. 

Mr. President, in emergencies like that through which the 
United States has just passed and is passing, it is inevitable that 
mistakes should be made. I do not desire, nor am I willing, to 
contribute anything either here or elsewhere calculated to pre- 
vent disclosures which may show mismanagement or corruption 
upon the part of any public officer or anyone else charged with a 
duty to this Government. 

I am anxious that investigations may proceed wherever the 
circumstances justify them, but I am also anxious that neither 
this body nor that at the other end the Capitol shall take 
action which may result in detriment or loss to the Government. 
I have about reached the conclusion from the best information 
which I have been able to obtain—which, as I have already 
stated, is only partial—that it would be improvident to discon- 
tinue the construction of the buildings on what is known as the 
Plaza, although I still believe, as I stated yesterday, that it was 
unwise to locate temporary buildings upon that public park. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am going to ask unanimous 
consent to temporarily lay this bill aside in the hope of getting 
speedy action on the joint resolution to which the Senator from 
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Arkansas is now addressing himself. I hope that we may be 
abie to finish the discussion und take action upon the joint reso- 
lution within a reasonable time, say, something like an hour. 
I shall not undertake in any way to interfere with it that far 
at least, but I want to make this announcement: It is thought 
wise by Senators with whom I have consulted that the joint 
resolution should not be interfered with unnecessarily this 
morning. We are, nevertheless, losing time on the revenue bill, 
and I think every consideration requires that there should be 
speedy action on that bill. In view of the fact that we shall 
lose probably an hour at least this morning, I give notice that 
I am going to move for a recess when we finish the business of 
the day instead of an adjournment, so that there will be no 
morning hour to-morrow, and we may devote the whole time 
to-morrow to the revenue bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in all that has been stated 
by the chairman of the Finance Committee as to the importance 
of proceeding with the consideration of the revenue bill and of 
reaching a speedy conclusion in this body concerning its pro- 
yisions I am in hearty accord. I have already stated that it is 
not my purpose to consume very much of the time of the Senate 
in the discussion of the joint resolution, but I feel it my duty 
to present some matters which I think are of interest, and which 
reflect some light upon the measure. 

Recurring now to the statement made before the interruption 
a moment ago, that I had about reached the conclusion that it 
would be improvident to suspend the completion of the buildings 
on the Plaza, I want to submit to the Senate some of the informa- 
tion which has led me to that conclusion. 


In the first place, the completion of these buildings is neces- 
sary and advisable in order to provide the required housing ac- 
commodations for employees of the Government, present and 
prospective. The statement was made yesterday by the very 
able chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds that since the armistice was signed approximately 
5,000 temporary employees have been discharged and have left 
Washington, and it is expected that during the next few 
months—probably by the Ist of July—a total of 27,000 tem- 
porary employees or others would be discharged, thus allevi- 
ating the conditions in Washington which have made necessary 
the execution of the housing program. 

In the Evening Star of day before yesterday there was pub- 
lished a statement which has been called to my attention, and 
which I in turn call to the attention of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. I am going to ask that that statement be inserted in the 
Recorp in connection with my remarks. I have had no oppor- 
tunity of verifying its correctness. All that I know about that 
feature of the subject is contained in the statement which I am 
inserting in the Rrconb. The statement is headed: 


' Increase of 770 shown in classified service. Total of 5,525 employees 
added by commission— 


Meaning the Civil Service Commission— 
in November, as against 4,755 separations. 5 
The statement referred to is as follows: 
{From the Washington Evening Star, Tuesday, Dec. 10, 1918.] 


INCREASE OF 770 SHOWN IN CLASSIFIED SERVICE—TOTAL OF 5,525 EM- 
PLOYEES ADDED BY COMMISSION IN ‘NOVEMBER AS AGAINST 4,755 
SEPARATIONS. 


There was an addition of 770 employees in the United States Govern- 
ment service through the Civil Service Commission during the month of 
November. The gross admissions to the service were 5,525, with a gross 
separation of 4,755. It was stated by the commission to-day that it is 
expected there will be a considerable decrease during this month. The 
8 last montl were the smallest since the outbreak of 
the war. 

The departments gt bgp Sesame were: Food Administration, 81; 
Fuel Administration, 83; 


vernment Printing Office, 56; 
Commerce Commission, 12: Department of Agriculture, 29; Smithsonian 
Institution, 13; Nav partment, 89; Director General of Railroads, 


34; War Industries 
increases were: Interlor Department, 36; rig riko = of Justice, 
Roane 49; Civil Service Commission, 18; Department of La 05; 
‘Treasury Department 1,118; War Trade B „ 50; Council of National 
Defe: 6; Federal Reserve Board, 8; Federal Trade Commission, 16. 

The Panama Canal Zone office had no change in its force. The large 
increase attributed to the ry Department was due to the War- 
Risk Insurance and Internal-Revenue Bureaus. 


Mr. ROBINSON. This statement shows, Mr. President, that 
during the last month, while it is true there were about 5,000 
persons in the civil service discharged there were 5,770 more 
than the number discharged taken into the service of the Gov- 
ernment, and instead of there being a net decrease in the number 
of persons coming to Washington as a result of Government 
employment it would appear that up to the present, or at 
least up to the ist of December, there has becn a net increase 
of 770. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator is in error in regard 
to the figures that I gave. The figures I gave are the net reduc- 
tions. I mean to say that we asked each department how many 
employees did you have at the date the armistice was declared 
and how many employees have you now? Then the difference 
between those two figures gives the actual reductions. 

The Senator's figures are of a different character. They take 
the number who came in and the number who went out in the 
classified civil service. It may be possible that in the classified 
civil service there was an increase, because many people are now 
getting into the classified civil service who heretofore have been 
received without any civil-service examination. The Senator 
will find that my figures showing a net reduction of over 5,000 
are accurate, except that they are not complete, because there are 
other departments yet to be heard from. 

Let me call attention to this: I have a letter here of December 
9 from the Civil Service Commission. It is a memorandum fur- 
nished to Commissioner Galloway by the certification clerk. 
It reads as follows: 

Memorandum for Commissioner Galloway: The following is a list of 


total number eligible, certified by various departments, during the fol- 
lowing weeks: 


Week of Nov. 2, 1918__- 
Week of Nov. 9, 1918. 
Week of Nov. 16, 1918. 


There you will observe we pass the point of the armistice. 


Week Of: Nov: 28): 1 01 Sonn ee omens Aa 1, 732 
Wack of Nov. -80, 193 8a oes 982 
bs fo ae ak iy figs 02 ee ae Be eae A 

So since the armistice the number of certifications has been 
greatly decreased. I know the Senator wants to get the facts 
just as they are. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is right. I do not wish to 
present any figures that would lead to a wrong conclusion. 

The Senator states that there has been a diminution since 
the armistice was signed in the number of Government em- 
ployees of 5, 

Mr. REED. Over that number. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of over 5,000; and that there is an antici- 
pated diminution before the 1st of July of 27,000. The figures 
that I have used do relate to those in the classified service 
rather than those in all the services. In addition to this increase 
in the number of persons who are coming to Washington, as 
indicated in various departments mentioned in that article, 
there will be a much greater increase in the early future oc- 
casioned by the work of the decennial census and work in the 
Internal-Revenue Bureau. I have not had time nor the oppor- 
tunity to reach a conclusion as to how great will be the diminu- 
tion in the number of persons who were in Washington at the 
time of the signing of the armistice and the number who will 
be here when conditions have been readjusted. I do not think 
the figures of the Senator from Missouri are calculated to lead 
to an accurate conclusion upon that subject. I merely used 
these figures for the purpose of showing that while many are 
going a great many are also coming in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator explain to us, because 
many of us would like to know, why it is that while we were 
discharging some 5,000 employees we were also drawing from 
every section of the United States another 5,000? Why could 
we not have used the 5,000 who were going for the ordinary 
purposes for which the 5,000 were drawn in? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Making answer generally, the latter class 
of 5,000 came in through eligible lists established by the Civil 
Service Commission, and I anticipate that the large number 
who have gone out were temporary employees, many of whom 
had merely accepted employment for the period of the war, and 
no doubt many of them desiring to return to their former 
employment at the conclusion of hostilities, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not mean to say that the 
5,000 increase in the eligible list have been people who have 
come from outside Washington? The fact is that a very large 
percentage of those are people who were already here who have 
been transferred to the eligible list. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am not making any assertions on that 
subject. That is largely irrelevant to the purpose which I have 
in mind and which I am attempting to discuss, and I do not 
care to pursue it into details. I want to pursue the subject im- 
mediately under consideration, and that is the necessity of con- 
tinuing the construction of these buildings for housing purposes, 
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Mr. President, whatever may be the net result with respect to 
people Jeaving the Government employment and others taking 
employment, it seems probable that these buildings will be 
required for the comfort. aud convenience of persons in the 
employ of the Government. 

I wish to call to the attention of the Senator and of the 
Committee.on Public Buildings and Grounds a statement that 
has been submitted to me by the Assistant Director of the Bu- 
reau of War-Risk Insurance. It contains the formal applica- 
tion of 470 persons, most of them young ladies, who are seeking 
to secure housing accommodations, persons who are employed 
in the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. These persons in their ap- 
plications have stated the reasons for making their respective 
applications. In dozens, perhaps hundreds, of instances, they 
are based upon the fact that under their present accommoda- 
tions they have no heat, or inadequate heat is provided. Hun- 
dreds of others are based on the theory that they are living in 
overcrowded conditions. This statement is illustrative of the 
conditions that now exist in the Capital of this Nation. There 
are dirty, small, unventilated rooms in the city of Washington, 
where as many as eight white girls are living, employees of the 
United States Government. I propose to give to the committee 
the names of those girls and the place of their residence, I do 
not intend to insert it in the Recoxrp, and the reason I do not in- 
tend to do so is that it contains statements of fact whic: in all 
probability should be investigated before being given publicity. 
There are dozens of instances where these young ladies have 
stated in their applications that they are living in immoral 
surroundings and they want to move from where they now re- 
side in order that they may be protected from conditions which 
make their lives intolerable. There are a number of cases, the 
names of the parties given and their present place of residence, 
where they say on account of the insects which swarm in the 
beds where they sleep they are forced to seek some new and 
comfortable place to live. That statement which I am submit- 
ting to the Senate relates only to one department of the Gov- 
ernment—the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. 

As I stated yesterday, I do not want to delay the consideration 
of the joint resolution. I know that it is the purpose of the 
members of this committee to save money to the Government, to 
make an investigation that ought to be made, and I do not wish, 
and I would not delay any investigation that would be calcu- 
lated to expose any crook who has violated his duty to his 
Government in a time of national calamity. But at the same 
time I do not want my indignation over alleged misconduct and 
mismanagement of public affairs to do injustice, to bring about 
avoidable abuses, or to occasion unnecessary expense to the 
Government. There are many instances where young ladies, 
employees of the United States Government, are living three, 
four, and five in a single reom poorly ventilated and unheated. 
There are a number of other instances where the conditions 
under which they are living are so unsanitary that they want 
to move. . 

If we were just beginning the consideration of a housing 
program it might, Mr. President and Senators, be well enough 
not to undertake it, but the situation is this: This program has 
already proceeded, and the question for us to determine now is 
whether we shall abruptly suspend it or exercise some caution 
in proceeding with those projects which from some consideration 
of public interest ought to be completed and suspend only those 
which investigation may show should be suspended. 

I am aware of the fact that the committee in recommending 
the suspension of the construction of buildings on the Plaza 
has made an investigation. I am aware of the fact that the 
committee has reached the conclusion that this work ought to 
be suspended. But I am compelled from a conviction of duty 
to take issue with the committee as to the conclusion which it 
has reached, because, as I have already stated, these buildings 
are needed for the immediate use of young lady employees of 
the United States Government. 

Now, I want to talk for just a few minutes about this building 
program from a statement which has been furnished me by a 
gentleman connected with the Housing Commission. All the 
information I have concerning the accuracy or correctness of 
this statement is in the statement itself. I want to be entirely 
frank with the Senate. I have had no opportunity to make a 
personal investigation of the accuracy of the statements that 
are contained here. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator give the name of the author 
of the statement? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Watson, who I understand is con- 
nected with the Housing Commission, gave me the statement at 

my request. He is an employee of the Department of Labor. 
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The housing program may consistently be divided into two 
classes: That which-relates to the city of Washington and that 
which concerns other portions of the country. The appropria- 
tion for housing under the act of Congress for the city of Wash- 
ington was $10,000,000. I think that statement was made by 
the Senator from Missouri yesterday. Five navy-yard hous- 
ing projects were projected. 

First. Temporary dormitories for 500 to cost about $250,000. 

Second. Apartments for employees for which contract was 
made for $1,824,558, on the signing of the armistice reduced to 
$550,000. 

Third. Contract for 300 houses for $1,126,073. This contract 
was let and was well started so far as excavations and receipt 
of material were concerned, but was stopped. 

Fourth. Excavation contract in connection with these projects 
was let and is practically completed, at a cost of $70,000. 

Fifth. A development on South Capitol Street, near the navy 
yard, suitable for the housing of navy-yard employees during 
the war emergency, but intended ultimately to serve for the 
housing of a portion of the present alley population. Project 
abandoned. 

Department housing group, Twenty-third and B Streets, con- 
tract awarded for $2,212,300. This contract was well started but 
has been canceled, and it may cost $150,000 to secure release, 

Dormitories on the Plaza site, at a cost of about $1,834,500, 
without furniture. < 

The development for the employees of the Washington Steel & 
Ordnance Co, Project abandoned. 

Plans for a temporary hospital were completed and bids re- 
ceived, but the project has been abandoned. 

Plans were in progress for apartments and dormitories for 
employees of the Bureau of Standards. This development also 
has been abandoned. 

From this it will be seen that the actual buildings in the city 
of Washington now proceeding are: Navy apartments, $550,000 ; 
Navy temporary dormitories, $250,000; excavation for Navy 
development, $70,000; dormitories on Plaza site, without fur- 
niture, $1,834,500. 

The furniture for the temporary Navy project and for the 
Plaza project amounts to approximately $330,000, all of which 
has been purchased and substantially all delivered. 

Therefore, for the actual cost of construction for work now 
proceeding, and furniture, it is estimated that approximately 
$3,000,000 will be spent out of $10,000,000 appropriated. To 
complete the Plaza site will cost about $100,000 in labor. AIL 
the materials have been purchased for this project, and the bulk 
of them are on the site, and any change made in connection 
with this project will have to be done on the salvage basis. 

The Senator from Missouri stated yesterday that a saving of 
$400,000 would be effected by discontinuing this improvement. 
The statement here is that all material and furniture has already 
been purchased and delivered and that the saving will amount to 
$100,000 in the matter of labor, the remainder of the saving 
depending upon the effectiveness with which the salvage is 
handled. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. : 

Mr. REED. Iam surprised that the gentleman has made that 
Statement in view of the fact that he was in the room of the 
committee and heard the testimony of Mr, Eidlitz, for Eidlitz 
said, as I stated yesterday, that the furniture had been pur- 
chased, and I think I said it was largely on hand, but Mr. 
Eidlitz said it could be turned back, in all probability, with but 
a very slight loss. The gentleman who wrote this letter does 
not state that, and he ought to have stated it. That, of course, 
makes the chief difference. There is the other difference, that 
of the laundry, which I do not think he has yet referred to in the 
statement. 

I am informed now since I made my statement yesterday that 
there is a very large amount of material on hand that has not 
gone into these buildings that can be salvaged. I only state that 
as a matter of information. It has been stated to me that a 
very large part of the plumbing and—again I can only state it 
as a matter of information—that probably 25 per cent of the 
buildings remain to be completed—that is, instead of being 90 
per cent completed, it is only 75 per cent—and the material 
is here and can be salvaged. I do not think this gentleman 
ought to have made the statement that only $100,000 can be 
saved when he sat there and heard his chief clearly state that 
all the furniture could be turned back with very slight loss. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The gentleman referred to, Mr. Watson, 
did not make the statement which the Senator has attributed to 
him. ‘That is the conclusion or construction the Senator makes 
upon it. The Senator's conclusion concerning it or the construc- 
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tion he places upon it is wrong. Here is what he said. 1 


reud it: 

To complete the Plaza site will cost about $100,000 in labor. All the 
materials have been purchased for this project, and the bulk of them 
are on the site, and any change made in connection with this project 
will have to be done on the salvage basis. 

There is no difference in the statement made by the Senator 
from Missouri and the statement made by the gentleman whom 
I am quoting. The only difference is a matter of conclusion. 
The gentleman, Mr. Watson, who gave me the statement which 
I am using, says that the saving in labor will be $100,000, and the 
saving in materials he does not undertake to estimate. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator think he would have been 
a little more frank if he had said: “ The estimate of my chief is 
that it can be salvaged, so that there will be very slight loss“? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not know. The Senator has stated 
that his chief, Mr. Eidlitz, made the statement before the com- 
mittee that the furniture could be returned without great loss. 
I take it the Senator correctly remembers the festimony and 
that the statement is true, but I am not reflecting upon the 
frankness of anyone under the circumstances of this case. I 
know, as others know, that when furniture has once been bought 
the condition must be exceptional to enable the purchaser in 
large quantities to return it without considerable loss. As to 
what the loss will be I have no more means of knowing than has 
the Senator from Missouri, and the gpinion of Mr. Eidlitz may 
not be any better than the opinion of Mr. Watson or some one 
else. I can not say about that. I care very little about it. 

Now, then, this is the showing which it seems to me justifies 
the continuance of this particular project. I can not say, nor 
can the Senator from Missouri or any other Senator say, just 
what might be saved by suspending this construction. I know 
the Senator desires to save all that he can. I know it is de- 
sirable et this time; more than at any other time in the history 
of the Nation, to practice economy; but in view of the condi- 
tions which I have already described in part, conditions which 
have been very ineffectively described in the language that I 
used, conditions which disclose exorbitant charges now being 
made upon many of these Government employees for inade- 
quate and unsanitary housing, I reach the conclusion that it 
would be better for the United States Government to keep the 
furniture that it bought, to use the materials that it now has 
on the ground, and to buy the additional $100,000 worth of 
labor, complete these buildings, and give these Government em- 
ployees the advantage of housing facilities.. That is my con- 
elusion. The Senate ean reach any conclusion that it thinks is 
justified under the facts and circumstances. 

I wish to discuss now for just a few minutes another feature 
of the joint resolution—that feature which suspends construc- 
tion throughout the country. I have very little detailed infor- 
mation concerning this subject. I have engagements which I 
am compelled to fill, and shall hasten to a conclusion, making 
some further reference to the statement from which I read a 
while ago, and submit the matter to the Senate for such consid- 
eration as it may think the public good justifies. 

The appropriation for housing, ctc., in other parts of the 
country was $90,000,000. The bureau had taken up 89 such 
projects in approximately 80 different cities. Construction con- 
tracts had been let on 55. Plans were completed and ready for 
contract on 22. Plans were in preparation on 7. On the sign- 
ing of the armistice 55 projects were abandoned, 14 projects 
were curtailed, and 20 are proceeding as planned. 

The contracts which are proceeding (including Washington) 
amount to $23,076,961.11. a 

Curtailed projects reduced from $17,330,957.29 to $11,297,471. 

Projects canceled, $17,627,952, at a cost of about $4,053,482. 

Projects canceled without loss, $5,458,275. 

In addition, approximately $20,000,000 worth of housing was 
ready to submit to contractors but was abandoned. 

It is estimated that with 15 per cent allowed for contingencies 
this portion of the bureau’s work can be completed for a total 
cost of about $45,000,000. Of this amount approximately one- 
third has already been disbursed and a second third is obligated 
for the necessary materials. In canceling 23 contracts adjust- 
ments will have to be made for materials ordered and for the 
expenditures incurred by the contractor and for sums due the 
contractor for his services, which will, of course, show a certain 
loss on account of the canceled contract. 

All those that are proceeding in whole or in part have received 
consideration from the salvage point of view. 

This bureau believes that it would be a financial mistake to 
stop the jobs that are now proceeding. Most of them are in 
various stages of completion. It is difficult to estimate their 
vnlue, and the chances are good that they would be sacrificed 
when the time came to dispose of them and a larger loss would 


be realized than would result if these operations were completed. 
We would further call attention to the fact that the market for 
incomplete houses is restricted, and that it would naturally 
appeal only to speculators, whereas a completed structure would 
have a definite value for a great many different purchasers. 

Furthermore, the contract work on each of these projects 
being done as a unit, it costs very much less than for individual 
purchasers to put up these houses, which means providing their 
own capital, their own materials, and assembling the necessary 
plant. 

Three alternatives are now possible: 

First. The Government can continue at a wholesale rate, 
comparatively inexpensive because of the size of the undertak- 
ing. When the houses are finished they should find a ready 
market. 

Second. A single contractor or speculator (if such a person 
can be found under present conditions) can take over the entire 
project as it stands and complete it on a basis of wholesale cost. 
If the single contractor buys in order to complete and sell, he 
is virtually a speculator and will figure on a large profit be- 
tween the price he pays the Government and the price at which 
he will sell the houses when completed to the public, a profit 
without which he will not enter upon so large an undertaking. 
It seems inadvisable for the Government to offer this profit to 

lators. 

Third. Individual purchasers of single houses or small groups 
of houses will have to figure a comparatively high rate of ex- 
pense for completing individual houses or groups which they 
purchase. 

If it be conceivable, as it scarcely is, that individual buyers 
will take single houses or small groups in their various stages 
of incompleteness, then, in figuring the price they will pay, they 
will have to count on a high pro rata expense of completion; 
they will deduct that expense of completion from the market 
price of the houses when finished and will pay the Government 
only the difference. On this basis, therefore, there is again a 
substantial loss to the Government. 

Comparing all three methods, it seems reasonably clear that 
the plan of governmental completion is that which will bring 
the largest salvage value. No plan can be mathematically 
proven to be the best. We must take that which appears the 
best on the probabilities and which would be the one selected by 
a business man in his own affairs. Of the three it seems clear 
that the business man, if he had the capital, would naturally 
decide to complete the project himself and sell on completion. 

In all cases the utilities are still incomplete, and unless com- 
pleted by the bureau or by the municipality under arrangements 
made by the bureau as a war measure, they would remain in- 
complete until completed by the municipality. Left to itself 
the municipality would not act for a contractor, except by pass- 
ing the necessary ordinances, levying a special assessment, and 
collecting the assessment, a procedure which ordinarily occupies 
a considerable time. 

Therefore unless the Bureau of Housing proceeds to complete 
these utilities, the houses will be more or less valueless for 
some time to come. The obstacles which would present them- 
selves in respect to these needed public utilities to any buyer 
of the tract—still more to buyers of separate parts of the 
tract—would be considerations militating against the price 
which the purchasers would pay to the Government. Every 
item of incompleteness in the matter of a public utility would 
cause a buyer to reduce his bid substantially; he would not 
know how much it would cost him to get water, sewers, 
streets, pavements, light to the project, and he would not know 
when, if ever, he would get them all there. Without these 
utilities the houses are substantially valueless, 

It is also to be remembered that these houses, as above men- 
tioned, are in various stages of completion, that if the work is 
stopped they will be exposed to the elements during the worst 
period of the year, and considerable depreciation may be looked 
for from physical causes alone before work could be recom- 
menced and the houses finished. 

The staff of the United States Housing Corporation is com- 
posed of experts in the problems involved in building construc- 
tion and property development. It has given this subject 
mature consideration, and it is its deliberate judgment that the 
best interests of the Government, in the salvage of its housing 
projects, demands the completion without further curtailment 
of the developments now proceeding. 

Mr. President, I have taken the trouble to put into the 
Record this statement, which seems to me a clear and forcible 
one from the standpoint of the Housing Committee. It is, of 
course, desirable that the Congress, in passing upon’ this im- 
portant matter, exercise its very soundest judgment. If the 
completion of the projects that are proceeding would result in 
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great loss to the Government or would result in impairment of 
the service, it would be the duty of Congress to suspend them. 
In all probability unlimited claims against the Government will 
be asserted by reason of our action if we arbitrarily undertake 
to rescind these contracts. I do not know whether the contracts 
themselyes contain provisions for cancellation; I assume that 
they do; at least, they ought to; and it may be that through 
such provisions the loss to the Government arising out of claims 
hereafter to be asserted may be reduced to a minimum. 

I am entirely content, Senators, that, upon consideration of 
this case as a whole, the Senate determines, first, whether it 
wants to deny the Government employees of the District of Co- 
Iumbia who are now suffering such gross inconvenience and mis- 
treatment, if you please, some of them paying half their entire 
salary for inadequate and disgraceful accommodations, accord- 
ing to the statement contained in the documents I have referred 
to, necessary accommodations. It is for Congress to determine, 
in the first instance, whether, with this project so nearly com- 
pleted, almost available for use, we shall now suspend it entirely 
and leave these uncompleted buildings to be sold or salvaged in 
any way that is possible. 

We all know that an incomplete building has little salvage 
value compared to one that is complete and ready for use. We 
all know that the loss, if this construction be stopped, will be 
very great. Nobody can tell what it will be. It is a question for 
Congress to determine, and I am submitting it, so far as I am 
concerned, being compelled to leave the Chamber to attend an- 
other engagement in a committee. The buildings on the Plaza 
ean not be sold. They must be wrecked, and unless some use 
of them is made it will result in total loss, for probably the re- 
moval of the buildings will consume their entire value in the 
present incomplete state. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. NORRIS, and Mr. LEN- 
ROOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chair). 
The Senator from South Dakota. 2 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Before the Senator fro 
Arkansas takes his seat, I merely want to ask him a question 
or two. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
that pu 


I shall be glad to yield to the Senator for 


rpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have not studied this joint 
resolution and do not know much about it. I had concluded to 
vote for it, but the statement which the Senator from Arkansas 
has just made with regard to the conditions existing as to the 
housing of these young women, which he says he does not expect 
to go into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I expect the statement which I have made 
to go into the CongressionaL Recorp, but I shall not put the 
applications of the young ladies for housing accommodations into 
the Recor for reasons that will suggest themselves to the 
Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Well, that matter will 
change my mind on voting on the joint resolution, so far as I 
am personally concerned, if the vote is taken to-day. There are 
a great many things which ought to have more consideration 
than dollars and cents in connection with our Government, and 
this is one of them. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, so far as the Plaza project 
is concerned, it resolves itself into a very simple proposition, 
which I may state in this way: If there were no legislation what- 
ever upon the subject, in view of the fact that employees of the 
Government are leaving Washington at the rate of hundreds 
daily, there having been a decrease of 5,000 in a little more than 
80 days, and it being estimated that there will be a decrease 
of 27,000 within six months, would the Senate to-day vote to 
appropriate $400,000 to provide housing accommodations for 
1,800 clerks in the city of Washington for a period of less than 
12 months, requiring those clerks to pay $45 a month for room 
and two meals daily? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin a question in connection with what he has just said: 
First, does the Senator not believe that the question involves 
more than 1,800 clerks? Does he think that there could be only 
1,800 clerks provided for in the Plaza dormitories? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is the estimate. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would be one for each room. Is it not 
true that, as a rule, with some exceptions, it is contemplated 
that there shall be two employees in each room? 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not know that that was the fact. 


5 Well, would not that be a reasonable suppo- 
sition? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it would. 
and be extremely liberal. 
clerks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I want to ask the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin another question in regard to the time. Why dees the Sena- 
tor Say it is to be for 12 months? 

Mr. LENROOT. Because I do not think there is any Senator 
who would contend that this housing upon the Plaza should 
continue for any longer period than 12 months. The Housing 
Corporation themselves say that they expect at the end of 12 
months all need of this housing will be gone; that the buildings 
will be abandoned and torn down. 

Mr. NORRIS. They may be right about that. However, I 
should like to say, if the Senator will permit me to interject this 
much into what he is saying, that I have no idea that statement 
will be borne out by the facts. Certainly it will be several 
years before we get back, if we ever get back—probably we 
shall never get back—to where we were, so far as the number 
of clerks who were employed by the Government before the war 
is concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that the housing proposition is going to be 
a serious thing for several years. 

Mr. LENROOT. The housing proposition, Mr. President, may 
be a more or less serlous thing, but the Senate will bear in 
mind that I think it is Jess than two years ago we completed the 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars to remove the 
buildings upon this very Plaza for the purpose of creating a 
park, and I presume that Congress is still of the opinion that 
that should be a park. It is fair to assume that at the end of 12 
months Congress itself will order the removal of these buildings, 
unless we have a use for them very different from that of hous- 
ing clerks. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that there is to be no saving 
in money except in the way of accommodation to the people 
who will occupy these buildings upon the Plaza. I have had 
occasion, as other Senators have had, I have no doubt, during 
the past winter to make inquiry as to the average price paid 
for room and board by the average clerk here in the city of 
Washington, and it has been my observation that the $1,200 
clerk, even at the very high prices that have prevailed, has not 
paid above an ayerage of $45 per month for his rooming accom- 
modations and two meals daily. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I again interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. My observation has been that about $45 for 
a $1,200 clerk, with two in a room and two meals a day, without 
any provision for laundry or anything of that kind, the accom- 
modations being out quite a distance, would probably be the 
average, but farther in, for more desirable rooms, I think the 
price would average considerably above that. It does not fol- 
low, however, that the Government should even charge that 
much. Personally if seems to me that the idea of charging $45 
a month for each roomer is exorbitant, and that the Government 
ought not to do that. 
> Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has been asking me some ques- 
tions. I wish to ask him one. I wish to ask the Senator, if this 
were an original proposition, whether he would be willing to- 
day to vote $400,000 of the people’s money to provide for accom- 
modations for 1,800 clerks on the Plaza for a period of 12 
months? 

Mr. NORRIS. Most emphatically no; of course I would not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I can not see how the Senator can 
justify the expenditure of the money to continue this project. 

Mr. NORRIS. Since the Senator has asked me the question, 
let me tell him my viewpoint. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have the buildings; they are there now, 
practically finished and furnished, some of them with the furni- 
ture in now, and the girls ready to go in—— 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the Senator misses my question. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I think not. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is involved $400,000 additional ex- 
pense before these buildings can be utilized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. But if we do not appropriate that 


I will put it in this way, 
Let us say we can take care of 3,600 


$400,000, if we do not finish the buildings—what little finishing 
is needed now—we will haye an elephant on our hands which 
we can not use. 3 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I beg to differ with the Senator upon 
that point, because I think there is a use for these buildings, 
not that they should be completed, as contemplated, for hotel 
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purposes, but there is a use for these buildings for hospital 
purposes; that is very much more important than the use to 
which some gentlemen would put them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, may I ask the Senator about that? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr, NORRIS. It would cost a great deal of money to remodel 
them, would it not, for hospital purposes? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would cost some money. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think the center of the city 
ef Washington is a suitable place in whieh to construct a hos- 
pital, when we are already overcrowded? Would not that only 
add to the congestion that we are trying to get away from 
and bring in not only the sick but all of their necessary attend- 
ants, and thus increase the population to a great extent? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Wisconsin will reply, as 
the Senator from Nebraska no doubt is aware, that we are 
now being asked to appropriate $26,000,000 for hospital pur- 
poses. Those hospitals are not going to be of a permanent 
nature, nor will they be permanently necessary. They will be 
necessary for some months to come—perhaps for 12 months— 
but we can not wait, or ought not to wait, to build hospitals 
for our returning soldiers to facilitate their rehabilitation. We 
ought, and we must, utilize existing buildings. Here are build- 
ings that can be utilized, and utilized very soon, but they can 
not be turned into hospitals after we have expended $275,000 
for furniture that will not be suitable for hospital purposes and 
after we have completed the plumbing for hotel purposes. We 
ought to work upon them now with the idea of devoting them 
to hospital purposes rather than to rooming purposes. I do 
not think there will be a loss there in the sense the Senator 
speaks of, because, if the buildings are not completed for room- 
ing purposes, we can put them to a higher purpose and a more 
necessary purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator state how many patients 
they would accommodate and how many additional persons 
besides the patients would necessarily be brought into Wash- 
ington if these buildings were used as a hospital? 

Mr. LENROOT, I will say that I am informed as to condi- 
tions at the Walter Reed Hospital; and while they are doing 
the very best they can at the Walter Reed Hospital—and I am 
not criticizing it—the facilities and accommodations that would 
be afforded the soldiers in the rooms in the buildings upon 
the Plaza would be infinitely superior to the accommodations 
many hundreds of soldiers are receiving at the Walter Reed 
Hospital. So, Mr. President, it does resolve itself exactly to 
the proposition of whether the Senate now is willing to vote 
$400,000, none of which it will get back, for the purpose of pro- 
viding rooming accommodations for 1,800 clerks when they are 
being discharged at the rate of hundreds daily. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] read from a 
letter. I am not going to comment upon the propriety of a mem- 
ber of the Housing Corporation sending to a Senator such a 
letter without at least first presenting it to the committee in- 
vestigating the subject; but the gentleman who wrote the letter 
certainly intended to leave the impression with the Senator 
from Arkansas and with the Senate, as the Senator from Ar- 
kansas drew his conclusion, that there would only be a saving 
of $100,000 in labor if this work were stopped now. That was 
the conclusion that the Senator from Arkansas drew from the 
letter, and that was the conclusion undoubtedly intended by the 
author of the letter that should be drawn by every Senator 
who heard it. Now, let me take just a moment, Mr. President, 
to read from the testimony. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, before the Senator 
proceeds, may I interrupt him? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There was a resolution introduced 
into the Senate a year or two ago, which elicited an answer 
showing that the governmental departments were paying at 
least $500,000 a year for the rent of office buildings, and so forth, 
and I am wondering whether the Senator has given any con- 
sideration to the proposition as to whether or not these com- 
‘pleted structures or those that are in process of construction 
can be utilized for that purpose? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not exactly that, I will reply to the Sen- 
ator; but I have given some consideration to the fact that we 
have erected a great many temporary office buildings—I think 
a sufficient number—so that it will not be necessary to rent 
buildings for some time te come, Those office buildings already 
erected and fitted out for office purposes can be used in a very 
short time. For instance, the group of buildings at Seventeenth 
and B Streets. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, aside from that, if the build- 
ings on the Plaza can not be utilized for office buildings, or if 
that would not be necessary under the Senator’s view, I am in 


n with the idea of the Senator that in the process of 

housing the soldiers who come back there might be a segrega- 
tion of those who might eccupy these places really without 
haying attendants, 

Mr. LENROOT. I think so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think that we ought to de- 
stroy these properties now, when they may be utilized for that 
purpose, if only for a year or more. 

Mr. LENROOT. . 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KINd in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. This thought has occurred to me, too, in 
connection with this matter: I confess I have been a great deal 
out of patience with the way in which some of this money has 
been expended, if I am rightly informed; but as these buildings 
have been put up here at the public expense, I am free to admit 
that there is just malice enough in my heart to wish that they 
might be rented out to employees of the Government at reason- 
able rates and thereby even scores with some of the landlords 
who have been filching the pockets of the public. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am quite in sympathy with that view, 
although I do not think, having in view the financial condition 
of the Treasury, that we should refuse to adopt business prin- 
ciples to accomplish any such purpose as the Senator now sug- 
gests. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the committee have before it anyone con- 
nected with any of the hospitals to get their judgment in 
respect to the use of these buildings for hospital purposes? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. I wish to say that this is only a pre- 
liminary report of the committee. The committee is pursuing 
its investigations further. This preliminary report was made 
because the committee was ready to form the conclusion as to 
the Plaza project that thousands upon thousands of dollars 
would be lost to the Government each day that this project 
goes on. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not hear the Senator's answer. Did 
he say that there was somebody who appeared before the com- 
mittee in that connection? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I say that we have not yet reached 
that point in the investigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a subject, then, so far as the committee 
is concerned, upon which there has been taken no testimony 
and no investigation made? 

Mr. LENROOT. There has been no testimony whatever on 
that branch of the subject. 

Now, Mr. President, from the letter of Mr. Watson, the 
Housing Corporation evidently would intend to have the Senate 
and the country believe that these housing projects have been 
carried on in an economical manner, and in the letter they 
speak of constructing these houses at wholesale rates. I wish 
to take a moment, Mr. President, to give to the Senate some 
information that came to the committee at its session this 
morning. 

Let me say, first, that, in my opinion, there was an absolute 
violation of law upon the part of the Housing Corporation in 
the letting of all of these contracts. The law provides that 
these contracts should be “ let to the lowest responsible bidder, 
the Government reserving the right to reject any and all bids.” 

Mr. President, I state deliberately that in a legal sense, in 
the sense contemplated by Congress, there was no bidding 
whatever upon these projects. I shall not take the time—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, how were they let? 

Mr. LENROOT. They were let by the Housing Corporation 
selecting a certain number of contractors. In the case of the 
Plaza project they selected seven, and they invited these seven 
contractors to make proposals to the Housing Corporation for 
the construction of the buildings. The contractors were re- 
quired to state what fee they would do the work for—that is, 
furnish the know-how—the Housing Corporation fixing a maxi- 
mum fee of $60,000. The contractors were required to state 
how much they would require for the rental of their equip- 
ment; they were required to state how much they would agree 
to furnish trucks and teams at an hourly or a per diem rate; 
they were required to state what, in their opinion, the work 
would cost; but there was no requirement upon them to agree 
to complete the work for the cost estimated by them. They 
were required to state within what time they believed the 

project could be completed, but there was no requirement that 
they should agree to complete the project within that time, 
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or any penalty if they failed to do so. The only semblance of 
bidding, Mr. President, was upon the fee received, upon the 
rental of equipment, and upon the charge they would make for 
the use of automobiles, trucks, and teams; but, Mr. President, 
the Housing Corporation in letting these contracts did not put 
it upon the basis of what the contractors did compete upon. 

That, as a matter of fact, only counted about 20 points out of 
a possible 100 in determining who should be the contractor. 
They gave so many points to the estimate of the contractor as 
to how much the project would cost, although, as I have said, 
there was no agreement to build the project for the estimated 
cost. They gave so many points to the contractor as to the 
time in which he could complete the building, so that, for in- 
stance, if a contractor stated that it would cost a million and 
a half dollars, although he would not agree to build it for that, 
he would get that advantage in being looked upon as the lowest 
bidder. If he said it could be built in three and one-half 
months as against another contractor who would say five 
months, the three and one-half months fellow, although there 
was no requirement or obligation upon him to build within three 
and one-half months, would have that advantage in being 
looked upon as the lowest responsible bidder. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have a curiosity to know 
who the lawyer was who advised that course. 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee has been endeavoring to as- 
certain that fact. The committee was informed that legal coun- 
sel was taken and that the Housing Corporation were advised 
by written opinion that this was a compliance with the law. 
Mr. Eidlitz was asked to furnish that written opinion. That 
opinion was furnished yesterday and was put into the Recorp 
this morning, so I have it not with me, although I did have it 
in my pocket yesterday. I wish to say that that written opinion 
does not in any sense justify or warrant the course that was 
pursued by the corporation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, did I understand the Sena- 
tor to call it a legal opinion? 

Mr. LENROOT. The opinion is a good one upon the point 
that it covers, but it did not attempt or purport to cover the 
point as to whether the letting of a contract in such a way 
was in compliance with the law. I will state, further, that Mr. 
Hidlitz was asked this morning by me whether this legal opin- 
ion which he had produced was what he relied upon in taking 
the course that was pursued. Mr. Eidlitz stated that that was 
not the sole thing, of course; that members of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the House had been consulted ; 
and that it was the wish of members of that committee that the 
work be done in this way. 

I may say in passing that, as the Senate will remember better 
than I—because I was not a Member of this body at that time— 
the House, as it passed the housing bill, did not require the 
letting of these contracts to the lowest responsible bidder. That 
amendment was put upon the bill by the Senate, and it remained 
on when the bill finally became a law, so that any expression of 
opinion that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of 
the House of Representatives might have given to the Housing 
Corporation had no materiality whatever, because at the time 
they were discussing it there was nothing in the bill that re- 
quired the contracts to be let to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Mr. President, this contract, so called, was let to the Fuller 
Construction Co. with a fixed fee of $58,000, and a rental of 
equipment of $22,000. I will say that the committee has not 
yet gone into the question of what the value of the equipment 
was to be, and as to whether or not that was a reasonable 
rental ; but the committee naturally supposed that that was 
the extent of the profit of the Fuller Construction Co.—$80,000. 
It developed this morning, however, that while the Fuller Con- 
struction Co. was getting three dollars and a half an hour for 
trucks—three and five ton trucks—and we were told that as 
many as 40 were used at a time on the work, the man that 
actually furnished the trucks was getting $3 an hour for them; 
that while they were getting $1.12} and $1.25 an hour for teams, 
the man who actually furnished the teams was getting 75 cents 
an hour for those same teams. Now, I do not say that the 
Fuller Co. did not have a right to charge that amount, because 
they stated $3.50 an hour in their bid, and they stated $9 a day for 
teams without scrapers and $10 a day for teams with scrapers. 
I will state in passing that it appeared from the testimony this 
morning that, while the Fuller Construction Co. were getting a 
dollar a day additional for the furnishing of a scraper, it also 
appeared that the value of that scraper was $12, so that the 
Fuller Construction Co, were getting a rental of $1 per day for 
scrapers worth $12 piece. I want to repeat that there is nothing 
illegal in that. The Housing Corporation accepted that proposi- 
tion of the Fuller Construction Co., and so, from a legal stand- 
point, they were justified in doing it; but it is merely an illus- 


tration of the way the Government is getting these houses at 
“wholesale prices.” As far as the committee has gotten into 
this proposition it has not been convinced, I may say, of the 
economical production of this housing proposition. 

I want to get back for just a moment. The statement of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] has been questioned, that 
$410,000 would be saved by abandoning the Plaza project. I 
want to read from the testimony of Mr. Eidlitz: 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, then, t down to this, that by not furnish- 

project we would save o $310,000. 
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would 1 another $100,000, which would tte 2410000 That is The 


aya is it not? 
Mr. EibLrrz. That is about it. 

So, Mr. President, there can be no question concerning the 
saving to the Government by stopping this work now. In my 
judgment it will be at least $400,000. In my judgment it will 
be more than that. 

Now, just a word, Mr. President, with reference to the con- 
tracts outside of the city of Washington, and then I shall 
conclude. 

The committee has not had the opportunity as yet to go into 
such an investigation of the other projects as has been made 
of the Plaza project, but the committee finds this: A commit- 
tee of citizens from Bridgeport, Conn., came before us the other 
day pleading for a continuation of all of the buildings which 
had been commenced in the city of Bridgeport by the Housing 
Corporation, It appeared that in the case of one group of 
buildings under contract at Bridgeport only the foundations 
had been put in at this time, and yet the Housing Corporation 
proposes to go ahead and complete those buildings, while the 
authority of the Housing Corporation, delegated to them by the 
President of the United States, and the power of the President 
of the United States, and the only power that he has with 
reference to this housing matter, is as follows: 


The President, for the purposes of providing housing, local transpor- 
tation, and other general community utilities for such industrial work- 
ers as are engaged in arsenals navy yards s the United States 
and in industries connected with and essential to the national defense, 
and th es, and also employees of the United States whose 
duties require them to reside in istrict of Columbia * is 
hereby authorized and empow 


And so forth. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, what are those houses at 
Bridgeport to cost? 

Mr. LENROOT. The total cost of the Bridgeport project is 
$3,440,000. I would not be able to segregate now—— 

Mr. REED. The houses? I can answer the question. It 
was stated that the houses would cost from $3,500 to $5,500 
apiece. 

Mr. KENYON. The cost of the whole project at Bridgeport is 
the amount the Senator stated? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; $3,440,000. 

Mr. KENYON. How much of that has been expended on the 
foundations? 

Mr. LENROOT. We have been promised those exact figures, 
but they have not yet been furnished to the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator can not say how much of a 
saving there will be there in stopping that work? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but while I have not had any exten- 
sive experience in building, I do not think there is any man 
living who, as a business proposition, would say that either the 
Government or a private citizen, where only the foundations of 
a building have been put in and some of the material ordered, 
would save money by going on to complete that building. AN 
business experience is otherwise. 

I understand and appreciate the necessity for the passage of 
this joint resolution at the earliest possible moment, and I shall 
not occupy the time of the Senate further, except to say that in 
the case of this Plaza project I think Senators should clearly 
understand that in voting against the joint resolution they are 
voting to take $400,000 out of the Treasury of the United States 
for the purpose of providing houses for 1,800 employees under 
the conditions that are now existing, when they are so rapidly 
leaving Washington. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Assuming that this joint resolution is 
passed, what plan has been adopted—or, if none has been adopted, 
what plan will be recommended—for the disposition of these 
buildings? 

Mr. LENROOT. Speaking only for myself, I would expect 
that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds—the whole 
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committee, because it is only a subcommittee that is conducting 
this investigation—would take up that matter and make a recom- 
mendation. My own view is that these Plaza buildings should 
be utilized for hospital purposes, and I shall be ready to join 
in such a recommendation. 7 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I have not followed closely the 
discussion of the joint resolution, and the effect its passage will 
have upon the projects at different places; but it seems to me 
that it is better to determine the matter as two propositions and 
decide whether we should stop the construction work here or 
whether it should be stopped at the other different places where 
it is now in progress. 

If this were an original proceeding, nobody would now vote 
to appropriate money to construct buildings to house Govern- 
ment employees. There is no question about that; and at the 
time this bill was proposed, and before that time, I thought that 
these different agencies that were being created by the Govern- 
ment, and that would necessarily require the collection of em- 
ployees in large numbers, ought not to be brought to Washing- 
ton. I said there was no reason why the Food Administration 
should not be located in St. Louis or Chicago or the Fuel Admin- 
istration at one or the other of these places. We do not produce 
fuel and we do not produce food in Washington in the sense 
that these things were intended to be regulated by these agencies. 
Those cities could have easily taken care of and absorbed the 
employees that necessarily had to be collected without construct- 
ing more buildings. I suggested that procedure then, and it was 
not done. No attention was paid to it. In this bill providing 
for the housing there is a provision—and I offered one as an 
amendment to some other bill, if not this one—that they should 
first consider whether these agencies might not be as well ad- 
ministered in some other city before expending the appropria- 
tion for buildings here. 

We would not, as I say, as an initial proposition, proceed now 
along this line; and it may be true, and probably is, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin says, that the Government hus been 
robbed in the construction of these buildings on the Plaza. I 
should think so, as an offhand expression of opinion, when they 
tell me that the construction of these buildings out here will 
cost $1,800,000. Just from common knowledge and my general 
information, I should think so. The conditions under which they 
were constructed, however, may excuse the excessive cost to 
some extent. 

Now, the buildings have been virtually completed. What shall 
be done with them? Has the purpose that moved the Congress 
to authorize their construction been accomplished? Has the 
reason for it ceased? No. They say that Washington is not so 
much congested as it has been heretofore. Have you heard of 
prices being more reasonable to these people who were compelled 
to come here to work during the emergency? No. Have you 
heard of their accommodations being better or are the living 
conditions improved? No. The money has been expended. The 
buildings are down there. Has anybody given the information, 
or does anybody have information, as to how many persons have 
applied for rooms in these dormitories? Is there any lack of 
applications for rooms that would indicate that the buildings, 
after they have been finished, will not be used by these Govern- 
ment employees? If there is, it has not been disclosed here. 

That is the condition. I think the buildings ought to be com- 
pleted. I do not understand yet why anybody, in official or 
private life, would ever have had these buildings constructed 
on the public Plaza, where it was known that they could not be 
permanent, but must necessarily be razed, and soon. There is 
no salvage to be realized from these buildings, or not much. 
They can not be sold as buildings that can be used, since the 
ground can not be conveyed ; and if they are not to be utilized for 
the purpose for which they were constructed, then it seems to me 
they ought to be immediately torn down and removed. You 
would not leave them here in a half-completed condition. They 
would be valueless to the Government under those circumstances. 
So far as I am concerned, I am not in favor of converting them 
into hospitals at all. Some one suggested here that they should 
be used as a tuberculosis hospital. What would you want with 
a tuberculosis hospital here in the middle of this city, right by 
the Capitol of the Nation? It should not be thought of. We 
must have tuberculosis hospitals, of course, but they should not 
be erected at the very door of the National Capitol. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not know that anybody had even sug- 
gested that. 

Mr. KIRBY. Somebody discussed it here yesterday. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think anyone would think that this 
was a proper place for a tuberculosis hospital. 
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Mr. KIRBY. I do not think it is a proper place for any sort 
of a hospital, so far as I am concerned. They might use these 
other buildings down here on Nineteenth and B Streets, that 
are supposed to be temporary in character, for hospital pur- 
poses. That might very well be done and the Government 
might be saved expense thereby. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. z 

Mr. NEW. I was just about to remark that I think the pro- 
priety of using those buildings for hospital purposes would de- 
pend almost entirely upon the character of the cases that were 
to be assigned to the buildings. Certainly they should not be 
used as tuberculosis hospitals. If you were to assign to them 
cases of a certain character, that would not be a fit place for 
them at all; but out at Walter Reed Hospital, for instance, 
there are a good many soldiers who are convalescent and who 
are able to get around Washington with comparative ease, but 
they are remote from the city where they are. It is incon- 
venient for them to come in on the cars. They have no means 
of transportation other than the public means. If those con- 
valescent soldiers were permitted to occupy these places down 
here on the Plaza, where they are within a very few minutes’ 
walk of many places of public interest and within a few min- 
utes’ ride of the center of the city, and so on, I think it would 
be a good place for them; and I think the buildings are adapted 
to the care of patients of that character. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, while it does not seem to me 
that they are well located or suitable for hospital purposes, if 
it should be found that such is the case they might be utilized 
along that line for the kind of people that the Senator thinks 
could be taken care of there. So far as my information and 
knowledge extend, however, the man who is in a hospital needs 
better accommodations than the man whose physical condition 
is such that he is not required to go to n hospital; and these 
buildipgs ought to be finished in as good style for hospital pur- 


poses or better style than for people who are well and do not 


need physicians. I do not sec, therefore, that that furnishes 
any excuse for not completing the project. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senater please, I should 
like to set him right upon that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. If the buildings are completed for hospital pur- 
poses, they will be completed in a different way than they would 
for rooms; and if we completed them for roonis, then we would 
have to tear out and replace. If we stop now, in so far as they 
are incomplete, the proper kind of finishing could be done for 
a hospital; and, besides that, the furniture that is to go in— 
and that constitutes $275,000 of this $400,000—would be utterly 
unfit for hospitals, 

Mr. KIRBY. Conceding that the condition is as stated by the 
Senator from Missouri, we ought to determine whether we are 
going to finish them at all or not, and then whether we are going 
to use them for this purpose for which they were intended in 
the beginning or whether we are going to change them so as to 
be adapted to the other purpose. I think we ought not to stop 
construction at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. If we intend to convert those uncompleted build- 
ings into hospitals, it is necessary that there shall be a pause 
at some time and somewhere in the process of construction and 
an alteration in the plans. We could adopt this joint resolu- 
tion, which would stop the work of construction, and then when 
the committee has concluded its investigation, if it determined 
that it would be wise to utilize them for hospitals, then a plan 
could be provided under which they could be converted into 
hospitals, and the saving to which the Senator from Missouri 
has just referred would then be effectuated. 

Mr. KIRBY. It seems to me—and experience, I think, demon- 
strates it—that when you stop construction on any particular 
great project, and resume after a time, you lose a great deal in 
actual value; you have been damaged greatly. It strikes me 
that the committee might well have come in here and said: 
“ We ought to have these buildings changed to hospitul purposes, 
or we ought to have the whole project abandoned and the build- 
ings razed.” 

So far as I am concerned, I do not think the project should be 
abandoned now. I believe it ought to be completed and the 
buildings ought to be used for the purpose for which they were 
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constructed and let these people who come here to do war work 
have an opportunity to get a fairly good place to stay, at a 
reasonable price, in the city of Washington—a thing that has not 
been possible within the last year and a half. I am in favor of 
that being done. 

It has not been said that these rooms are not all applied for. 
It has not been said that even at the rental that they propose to 
charge down there the project will not produce $960,000 a year. 
Practically a million dollars a year is what they expect to charge 
for the use of these buildings when they are completed. That 
will furnish some little return on the investment and the ex- 
penditure, probably. But I never have been much in sympathy 
with this idea of the Housing Corporation calling in real-estate 
agents of the city of Washington and having them fix the price 
which should be charged to the war workers and putting it so 
nearly equal to the price charged by all the rest of the people in 
Washington that no great benefit can result if that sort of policy 
is followed. But I am in favor of completing these buildings, 
and in favor of their being used for the purpose for which they 
were constructed, in the hope that, as I say, these war workers 
in Washington will be given a fair opportunity to secure rea- 
sonable accommodations in the city without being subjected to 
any further extortionate charges. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while I do not agree with the 
committee in a portion of the joint resolution that they have 
proposed, I belieye—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a second? 

Mr. NORRIS. L yleld to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Did I understand the Senator from Arkansas to 
say that this project would bring in $960,000 a year? 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand that it is proposed to charge $40 
apiece for the accommodations furnished, and that there are 
2,000 rooms, and that all of them will be occupied. 

Mr. REED. I am making this answer now to save time. 
The Senator's information is like the information of most men 
who know only part of the facts. It is proposed to furnish the 
rooms, to furnish the heat, to furnish the washing, and to fur- 
nish food. Of course, the Senator would hardly expect all of 
that to be profit. Now, the fact is that the man who is to 
run it—one of these dollarsa-year men—stated to the com- 
mittee that there would not be one cent of return eyen on the 
rooms; that it would cost the entire $40 or $45 a month to 
pay the expenses incident to running the affair, without charg- 
ing off anything whatsoever for the use of the buildings, so 
that the $960,000 will disappear. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr, SIMMONS, At the time I consented to laying aside the 
unfinished business I had no idea that the consideration of this 
joint resolution would occupy more than an hour. The Senator 
from Nebraska tells me that he will not occupy the floor more 
than 10 or 15 minutes, and I will yield that much longer; but 
if the debate is going to continue I shall feel compelled to ask 
the Senate to take up the unfinished business immediately after 
the Senator from Nebraska has finished. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I have started to say sev- 
eral times, I do not agree with a portion of the joint resolution 
that the committee have proposed, and yet it seems to me that 
the committee are entitled to a great deal of commendation for 
the work they have done and that they propose to do. Their 
investigation has disclosed a condition of affairs that ought to 
be given the widest publicity, and with most of their conclu- 
sions I am in hearty accord. 

It seems to me, from what the committee have shown us, that 
a great many of these contracts have been made absolutely 
contrary to and in defiance of the laws that Congress enacted, 
and that no regard whatever has been paid to the congressional 
action and to the law under which they ought to have pro- 
ceeded. I want to beg Senators, however, not to permit that 
fact to control their votes on a proposition like we have in 
the case of the Plaza here, where the buildings are practically 
completed. 

I do not know whether this violation of law by those who 
are responsible for it can be met in any other way; but cer- 
tainly it will do no good to practically destroy buildings that 
have been completed, even though the buildings have been con- 
structed illegally, and all the steps with relation to them have 
been extravagant and out of all reason. Nor will it do any 
good to consider the legal question that has been presented 
here, as to whether, under the law, the committee had the 
right to build any of these buildings on the Plaza—a piece of 
ground intended for a park—because they have been built. 
They are there now, and Congress is as much to blame for that 


as anybody. They have been constructed within plain sight 
of the Capitol, just across the street from the Senate Oflice 
Building, where we have seen the work progress from the be- 
ginning. So if there were no legal authority existing for the 
construction of those buildings where they now are, Congress is 
at least estopped, it seems to me, from making complaint now. 

Some of the things that have been disclosed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lxxnoor] to-day, and by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] yesterday, as to what was done with 
regard to the construction of these buildings and other build- 
ings in other parts of the country, have been simply dumfound- 
ing and astonishing. I am in entire accord with the proposition 
of stopping the building of any of these structures whereyer 
the work has not pro so far as to mean that stopping 
the finishing of the buildings would result in greater damage 
than to complete them. In the case of the Plaza, however, there 
is another consideration in addition to that, and it is, to my 
mind, a very serious one. I refer to the necessity of having 
additional rooms for Government workers in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

It has been assumed by those who favor the joint resolution 
that the buildings on the Plaza will be torn down in a year. It 
seems to me that that is an assumption which is not warranted 
by the facts, As far as I am concerned, I would oppose tearing 
them down unless conditions were changed entirely, and there 
should be no further use for them. I do not believe anybody 
ean give serious consideration to the conditions that confront 
us without reaching the conclusion that it is going to be seyv- 
eral years before the congestion in Washington will be re- 
lieved. 

Now we are confronted with this proposition: The buildings 
on the Plaza are mostly completed. I understand that the 
furniture is already in some of them. I have been told also 
that there have been more than 6,000 applications for rooms. 
I understand also that the War-Risk Insurance Bureau alone 
expects to retain 9,000 employees of their present force as a 
permanent addition to their force. 

We have been confronted since the war has been on with a 
congestion in Washington that we have tried to remedy in the 
way of providing by law for those who are compelled to rent 
property and rent rooms in this city. We know it was a seri- 
ous proposition and that it interfered seriously with the Gov- 
ernment in doing its work. That act was intended to relieve 
the situation. It is true the congestion may not be as bad now 
as it was, and it is also true that the force is gradually being 
reduced, but in the next four or five years there is going to be 
the same congestion that we have now unless we do something 
in the way of providing additional rooms, 

Mr. President, this congestion is something that we do not, 
in my judgment, fully appreciate. A member of my family 
happens to be connected with an organization for the purpose of 
finding rooms for girls who came from my State and who have 
been employed in the various departments. This organization 
came under my observation during the last year. I know some- 
thing about the question, and I know that its seriousness is 
simply startling. If we should have cold weather—and we are 
liable to have it at any time—I am fearful of an epidemic in 
this city. We have no idea of the overcrowding not only in the 
houses, but in the street cars. It is something absolutely unen- 
durable. Girls come here and are housed in rooms four or five 
of them sometimes in one room, with one window, where there 
ought to be but one person perhaps in the room. In many cases 
there are three or four occupying only a single hallroom with 
a small window for ventilation. They are compelled to ride back 
and forth in street cars that are crowded almost disgracefully. 
We can know that from observation. I talked with one of the 
Government clerks last night, and she said when she came from 
the place where she was working she had to let seven or eight 
cars go by before she was able to get on a car. We have had 
good weather until this time, but when bad, cold weather comes 
there is great danger of the city being in the throes of an 
epidemic that will mean death to thousands of people. 

Somebody may ask how this will help the street car situation. 
If we could put 3,600 people over here in these buildings and 
select them from the nearest Government buildings we would 
take that many people out of the street cars and put them in 
walking distance of the places where they work. It would not 
do away entirely with the overcrowding, I concede that, but in 
most cases it would help very materially. 

It seems to me we owe it as a duty not only to the girls who 
are employed by the Government, but we owe it to everybody 
in this city to see that chis overcrowding ceases. As a matter 
of public health it seems to me to be an imperative duty. Here 
we are now confronted with the fact that we have about ready 
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for occupancy 1,800 rooms and people are ready to go into 
them. The buildings are almost finished and we are now to 
take a step that will prevent their occupancy. į 

It is said that we later on can decide perhaps to use these 
buildings for a hospital. The committee have taken no testi- 
mony on that subject. I am not an expert on it. I haye my 
serious doubts as to whether it is a practical proposition at 
least. Many of the conveniences of ordinary hospitals could not 
be had without expending a large additional sum of money. If 


these rooms are rented, there will be some economy to the Gov-, 


ernment as compensation. 

Mr. REED. Not a penny. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr, REED. I have tried to correct that twice. The testi- 
mony is that not one penny will be returned to the Government. 
MI. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean to say that the rooms 
are going to be donated? 

Mr. REED. I mean to say that the scheme and plan they 
have is to charge $45 a month to each occupant, for which they 
furnish light, heat, water, laundry service, and food, and that 
the gentleman who is picked out to run it states there will not 
one single dollar come to the Government for and on account of 
the use of the buildings. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That reminds me of another proposition on the 
Plaza with which I agree with the committee. I do not believe 
the hospital ought to be completed; I do not believe the theater 
ought to be completed; but that space ought to be divided up 
into rooms and used as the balance. If it were a housing propo- 
sition outside of the city, where it was a little community of its 
own and was intended to be a permanent affair, then building a 
theater and a laundry and entertaining facilities by the housing 
commission would be proper, but it seems to me entirely im- 
proper here in the middle of the city, where all of those things 
ean be obtained as the people who room there want to enjoy 
them. When you tell me that you are going to rent these rooms 
for $45 a month, with two in a room, and make no profit, then 
you are simply making the best argument that has ever been 
made for all the rent profiteers in Washington that everybody 
has been condemning since the war began. 

Mr. REED. In the opinion of the committee the statement 
made is simply true, that there is not a real benefit to come to 
anybody from these rooms managed as it is proposed to have 
them managed. The benefit will be absorbed in extra cost. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator of course is taking into consid- 
eration the operation of the theater and the laundry? 

Mr. REED. Yes. The laundry building has been going on 
since the armistice was declared. The laundry has been built 
from the ground up. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator to say yesterday that 
only the foundation of the laundry building had been laid. 

Mr. REED. No; the side walls are going up. You can see it 
down here. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not in operation? 

Mr. REED. Not yet. The hospital building is not finished 
yet, but it has the walls up and there has been a marked ac- 
tivity since peace has eome. I understand that since the strike 
ended they have the strikers there rushing the interior work. 
Now, let me say to the Senator that we may differ about a great 
many things as to what ought to be done as a general propo- 
sition. Let us deal with this question 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. REED. These gentlemen propose to run a hotel. They 
have their man picked out to run it. He states that it will cost 
$45 a month to each occupant, and for that they get two meals a 
day, except on Sunday, when they get three, and that there 
will be no money coming to the Government. You will have 
nothing coming to the Government on account of rent. So it 
would appear that the people who are to occupy the rooms are 
not to get any cheaper rents than they probably would get if they 
went out into the town. 

Mr. NORRIS. They ought to have a cheaper rent than they 
can get in the town, The rents are too high for these people 
now. We have all been complaining about it. But I am not 
contending here that we ought to run the hotel. I do not want 
to have the Government run it. I do not want to have the Goy- 
ernment run the laundry. I do not want to have the Govern- 
ment run the hospital. I do not want to have the Government 
run the picture show, I think I would turn this space into 
rooms, if I could, unless the building has not been 75 per cent 
completed. I would tear out what has been done for these other 
purposes, and then there would be some money coming in from 
the rooms. It is perfectly preposterous to say, even if you would 
rp the hotel and furnish these rooms and two meals a day and 
~- $45 from each occupant, which would be $90 a month, that 

de would not be any profit in it. Either there is profit in it 
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or we ought to apologize to everybody we have called a profiteer 
in the city of Washington since the war began. I think the 
price ought to be lower than $45 for room and board. 

But, Mr. President, outside of that, if we do not make any- 


thing, and I do not want to make a profit as far as I am con- 


cerned out of these people, if the rooms were occupied by these 
workers, it would reduce the congestion just to that extent, 
and that is the principal thing. I think that means much more 
than the convenience that goes to the people themselves. It is a 
subject that every inhabitant who has lived in this city is in- 
terested in. It is something that the public health of this city 
demands, and unless we do something I very much fear that 
before this winter is over we will be brought face to face with 
a condition that will be simply beyond description. 

Mr. President, there is talk about making a hospital of these 
buildings. I started to talk about the hospital some time ago. 
The committee have taken no evidence on that subject; we have 
just the individual opinion of Members that it might be so used. 
I can see how some people who are under the control of a 
hospital might be housed in the building without very much 
modification. If you put in those who are just recovering 
from various diseases, as one Senator suggested, who would 
not be attendants or assistants in the buildings, then you will 
want the very furniture that the joint resolution provides you 
shall turn back at a loss which we have already bought and 
paid for. You will go back and buy it over again, and they 
will get another profit. But if it is used for a general hos- 
pital it will bring into the city of Washington a whole lot more 
people whom we are anxious to keep out and only add to the 
overcrowding which already exists. Unless people are put in 
the rooms who do not need attendants and assistants it will 
mean many more than those who actually occupy the rooms. 
I do not know how many more, but everybody knows a great 
many more, and we will only add that many more people to 
the congestion which already exists to the point of danger at 
this minute. 

If I thought these buildings were going to be torn down in a 
year, as the committee have assumed, I would not be so anxious 
about it. These buildings, with the exception of the roofs, are 
rather permanent constructions. They have cement founda- 
tions; they are built out of hollow tile, as far as I am able to 
see; they are well built in every respect, unless it be the roofs, 
and I do not know enough about the material they use for a 
roof to condemn that. That part may be as good as the balance 
of the building, but certainly until this overcrowded condition 
brought on by the war is relieved Congress will not order the 
buildings to be torn down, at least I hope it will not. The 
economy or it, it seems to me, would demonstrate that we 
ought to keep them, and keep them for the purpose for which 
they were constructed until the present condition passes away, 
which may be in five or six years. I think, therefore, the joint 
resolution ought to be amended by striking out the first section: 

That all work upon said group of buildings upon the Plaza between 
the Capitol and the Union Station in the District of Columbia be sus- 

mded and all contracts made in reference thereto canceled, and the 

nited States Housing Corporation representing the Government of 
the United States in said construction be instructed to cancel all said 
contracts. 

If that were taken out and section 2 left it would then provide; 

That the United States Housing Corporation 1 ks i, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States be, and the same hereby is, directed to 
suspend work upon all projects in which it is now engaged in all cases 
where the construction is not more than 75 per cent completed— 

There is also in addition to that a clause which provides— 
axd to cancel all contracts for furniture and to return whenever pos- 
sible all unused furniture on hand or in transit. 

I move to strike out section 1, and also on page 3. commencing 
with the word “ and,” where it appears the second time in line 2, 
to strike out the balance of the section. The words I would 
have stricken out read: 

And to return whenever possible all unused furniture on hand or in 
transit. 


I do not know even whether that will be necessary. If we 
complete the Plaza project of course everybody will concede that 
the furniture that is already bought and a great deal of it in- 
stalled ought to be kept. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. Strike out after the resolving clause all 
down to and including line 8, and the words Sec. 2,” in line 9; 
and on page 3—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Secretary reads it, I am rather of 
the opinion, as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] has 
just suggested, that I will accomplish all I desire to do by strik- 
ing out section 1. I am rather of that opinion, too. I will make 
that motion first. 
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The Secrerary. Strike out section 1 and the designation on 
line 9, “ Sec. 2,” so that it will start with “ That.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 1, after the word “than,” 
strike out “ seventy-five” and insert fifty,” so as to read: 


ap a) cases where the construction is not more than 50 per cent com- 
pleted. 


Mr. REED. If the Senator will make that “60 per cent” I 
will accept it. 

Mr. CALDER. All right; I will modify the amendment in 
that way. 


The Secretary. 
before “ per cent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret very much the Senator 
from Missouri has accepted that amendment. Personally I 
would prefer to have it 90 per cent. I do not want to legalize 
by any vote of mine or by the action of the Senate any of the 
illegal proceedings of this commission. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I should like to see the commission discharged now from 
the performance of any duties whatever under the provision of 
the act. I should like to cut the commission off entirely. I 
should like to terminate any work that is being done by the 
commission. 

Mr. REED. And you would like to have a receiver to wind 
it up? 

Mr. KING. I would. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] as modified. 

The amendment as modified was rejected. 


Strike out “ seventy-five ” and insert “ sixty ” 


Mr. CALDER. I renew my amendment to make it 50 per 
cent. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out “75” and insert “50” before 
s per cent. * 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the object of this amendment is 
to save for the country what I believe will be a very considerable 
sum of money. The building operations of the Housing Corpora- 
tion are all of a permanent character save alone the one here on 
the Plaza. These operations are in over 30 different places in the 
country and are in the main two-story frame or two-story brick 
houses, built in groups from 50 to 500 in one development. A 
building 50 per cent completed would have all the side walls up, 
the roof on, and the floors laid. A building 70 per cent completed 
might include the plastering, the floors laid, and a part of the 
plumbing. 

I am unwilling without a protest to permit this joint resolu- 
tion to pass in such shape that we will require these housing 
propositions in course of construction all over the country to 
stop where doing so will mean great financial loss. Many of 
these buildings completed under proper supervision would net 
nearly what they cost. I would not dream of completing a 
building where the foundation had only begun, but in the case 
of a structure inclosed, with the floors laid and the plastering 
done, not to finish it would be very bad business indeed. There 
is no market at all for an unfinished building except perhaps 

through another builder, and he would not take over a project 

of this character except at great loss to the Government; while 
in the case of a completed building there are always many pros- 
pective purchasers. I trust Senators understand fully that vot- 
ing down this amendment will simply mean a loss of millions 
of dollars to the country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, all that is meant by the joint 
resolution is that this work has to stop. It does not mean 
that it can not be renewed again under proper auspices. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krye] has put his finger on 
the real question. Should this organization be permitted to 
go on and continue this work? The contract has been illegally 
let. I think I can say it has boldly and deliberately violated 
the law or sought to avoid it. The prices and the method 
of doing the work do not commend themselves to the com- 
mittee. They paid $58,000 to a concern to complete this work. 
While the fee seems large, if that would be their whole com- 
pensation we might not object, but when we pay them in addi- 
tion to that $22,000 for their plans, the price may seem to be 
large, but we might not object to that. That would be ap- 
parently all that ought to be exacted, because we are paying 
them for their intelligence and for their knowledge and for 
their supervision. The committee having only started its in- 


vestigation, finds out that they are getting automobiles from 
a man who paid $2.75 an hour for them, and they pay him $3 
an hour, and they charge the Government $3.50 an hour. The 
same thing obtains with reference to certain labor. How 
far this goes we do not know. 

And we find another thing. Whereas the Government started 
into this proposition with the idea that it would erect buildings 
containing rooms for people to live in, because there is a clause 
in the act which states “and other community utilities” that 
has been distorted and twisted into the right to build moving- 
picture establishments and hospitals, although all the other 
people in the town go to the general hospitals; laundries, in 
which washing is to be done for people; and to furnish meals 
and establish hotels. So the phrase “community utilities” is 
being distorted into doing anything and everything you want 
to do. When you find that sort of an organization and that 
kind of business going on, I think it is time to stop it. Having 
stopped it, we do not need to throw everything to the dogs and 
let it go. Some plan can be devised to salvage all these enter- 
prises and to save money, but I do not want this institution to 
administer uponit. - 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I agree in the main with what 
the Senator from Missouri says. I merely wish to add a word. 
Just as sure as we are here, if this amendment fails, the com- 
mittee will come again to the Senate and ask to have the joint 
resolution modified, for it would never do for us to abandon 
the completion of buildings that are 70 per cent completed and 
where the material for the entire completion of the work is 
contracted for and perhaps on the ground. To do this, it seems 
to me, would be very bad business management, and I do not 
want Senators to agree to it without fully understanding what 
they are doing. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I notice that section 2 
directs the Housing Corporation to suspend work upon the 
projects specified. It does not direct them to cancel the con- 
tracts, and I think that would leave the situation rather con- 
fused. 

I wish I were better informed of the testimony the committee 
has taken. I can not discuss it critically because I have not 
seen it in print. But I have a feeling that sufficient attention 
has not been given to this subject, and that in the short time 
which has elapsed since the committee started to investigate the 
question I doubt if they have had an opportunity to become 
familiar with the different projects that are now in course of 
completion in the different sections of the country. 

I feel that this is a most heroic remedy that is proposed. I 
do not attempt to justify any exceeding of their authority by the 
Housing Corporation, if there has been such, and I am not in- 
clined to doubt the judgment of the committee that there has 
been such, because there are lawyers on the committee and 
they have compared the law with the testimony. But I do not 
see myself the necessity for terrific haste in deciding this matter. 

I notice that all furniture contracts are to be canceled and 
the furniture returned. I hardly see the reason for that, unless 
that provision is limited to the clause which provides for the 
suspending of the work on buildings only a certain percentage 
completed, but it is not so limited according to the literal read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

I agree with the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] that 
it might be wise in certain localities, irrespective of the exact 
percentage of completion of a building to continue the existing 
contract. It may be that a contract made de novo for that same 
work could have been made.cheaper, but the men who are 
engaged on a particular piece of work and are now working 
upon it are familiar with that job. They may have their mate- 
rials on hand, as the Senator from New York has said, and to 
provide arbitrarily that all over the country all contracts shall 
be canceled and all work stopped upon all buildings that have 
not been more than a certain percentage completed it seems to 
me involves our acting with deficient knowledge. 

I want to save all the money that it is possible to save for the 
Government, but in order to vote intelligently I think we ought 
to be informed that such a proposition would save money. I 
think the committee before recommending this proposition ought 
to be able to demonstrate that if it were necessary to complete 
the contract which is to be suspended under the provisions of 
the joint resolution it could be completed cheaper or at least to 
as good advantage to the Government as it can be completed 
under the present arrangement. 

In anything that I say I do not want to impugn the diligence 
of the committee in investigating in the short time they have 
had to devote to this question, nor do I asperse their motives 
in any respect. I have no doubt they are doing what they think 
is for the best interests of the Government; but I feel that they 
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have acted too quickly and have proposed too comprehensive a 
scheme and too arbitrary a standard by which to judge the 
merits of these different proposals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER], 
which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The ARY. In section 2, page 3, line 1, before the words 
“per centum,” it is proposed to strike out“ seventy-five” and to 
insert “ fifty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. [Putting the question.] The amendment is rejected, 

Mr. CALDER. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

ese ab yeti being put on a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, I 
offer an amendment in section 2, page 2, line 12, after the word 
“all,” to strike out the word “ projects“ and to insert the word 
“ buildings.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, let me ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri if it is the intention to cancel all contracts for furniture? 

Mr. REED. Yes; all of them where the furniture has not 
been installed. 

Mr. KING. All that are executory, I think. 

Mr, REED. The joint resolution reads: 

Whenever possible all unused furniture on hand or in transit. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. I should think it would only be desired 
to return furniture or to cancel contracts where the furniture 
was to be used in the buildings that were prohibited from being 
completed. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee what proportion of the buildings on the 
Plaza, to which the joint resolution refers, is completed? 

Mr. REED. I think none of them is absolutely completed, but 
where they are over 75 per cent completed they can go on to com- 
pletion under this proposed law. 

Mr. MYERS. Will all those have to be abandoned? 

‘Mr. REED. No; those which are 75 per cent completed will 
go on. This only proposes to stop those that are not 75 per 
cent completed. 

Mr. MYERS. How many are not 75 per cent completed? 

Mr. REED. Our information is to the effect that it would 
be only the laundry which they are putting up and this little 
cottage over here, which cost several thousand dollars and 
which they propose to use for a hospital. 

Mr. MYERS. Are all the other buildings completed and 
rendy to be occupied? 

Mr. REED. There are not any of them completed, but they 
are more than 75 per cent completed. 

Mr. MYERS. And this joint resolution would not affect any 
building on the Plaza except the laundry and the theater? 

Mr. REED. That is our understanding. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the-third time, and passed. 


THE PRESIDENT'S VISIT TO VERSAILLES, 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I am very 
giad to hear the statement of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons] that after to-day he would move that the Sen- 
ate recess and devote all the time of the sessions of the Senate 
to the consideration of the revenue bill. That is a very impor- 
tant measure, the passage of which the public demands as 
soon as possible, so that the business interests of the country 
may know what they will have to face for the next few years. 
No doubt, Mr. President, its prompt passage will be helpful to 
the Nation in other ways. It may affect the great peace con- 
ference that will soon be gathered at Versailles, the greatest 
meeting the world will ever see and one in which we are all 
equally interested. It marks the dawn of a new creation of 
things. A new earth, as it were, may be the result of that 
meeting. The power of kings and monarchies will cease to 
exist. A democracy of the world will be established and the 
old order will be no more, The past year has given us more 
history than the past 25 years gave us. We have lived in an 
age of deeds. Let us hope that the deliberations of the peace 
conference will add so much of joy and comfort as to greatly 
ameliorate the terrible sufferings of the past. 

The whole world will be at that gathering—the accredited 
representatives of all the nations, and a great host of others 
of all classes. The eyes of the world will be turned to Ver- 
gailles. The fathers and mothers of our Nation will look there 


for safety in future years; the soldier boys who carried knap- 
sacks and arms on the battle fields of Europe, and those who 
remained at their posts here waiting willingly for the command 
to go, will all look there. Demonstrations, no duobt, of all kinds 
will be held to influence the meeting. Militarism will be there, 
bolshevikism will be there, socialism will be there, anarchism 
and all the other “isms” will be there, selfishness and ambition 
will be there. à 

The great work that conference has to perform is beyond our 
conception. It frightens us with its possibilities of failure. 
We approach the great task which duty demands with hesitancy 
and uncertainty as to whether we may accomplish what is 
expected of us, but as a people we must place our trust in 
our commission and give them all possible encouragement and 
help. That is our duty as citizens of this Republic. Let us 
try to do that duty well and with real pleasure and devotion. 

I have heard much criticism of late about the President attend- 
ing the peace conference, and I deeply deplore that criticism. 
It seems to me utterly uncalled-for and unfair. Of his constitu- 
tional rights I shall not argue, and precedents past should not 
be considered, for none should be compared to the necessity 
which now arises. The plain facts of existing duty to our Na- 
tion, it seems to me, demand his presence there, and no doubt 
he ae and understood that duty to the Nation and to the 
wo 

A resolution has been introduced to declare his office vacant 
and letters have been presented strongly criticizing him, all of 
which should have no place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this 
time. Nothing can do more to limit our prestige at that confer- 
ence than the act of the Senate in permitting this stuff to appear. 
We hear this criticism on the streets, in the trains, in the hotels, 
and in Congress—uncalled-for, unjust, and unfair. In large 
part it is born of politics, pure politics, and is spoken by men 
who do not understand the meaning of the word, and again by 
men who understand it too well. The reason some give of their 
fear that he will not be able to attend to matters here is not going 
to fool anybody, because those who express it do not believe it 
themselves. What hurts the-average politician is that the great 
majority of our people are glad he has gone. They want the 
best brains of the country at that conference, because the best 
brains of the Old World will be there, and President Wilson must 
be especially fitted to render unusual assistance to our country. 
His past life, his efficient management of the affairs of our 
Nation during the great war just closed, his abundant knowledge 
of conditions in all the countries of the world especially qualify 
him for this mission. We must match the skill and genius of 
the world there at that meeting. Will you tell me that we have 
men better qualified? Let us be honest and then let us take 
hold and boost and not act as though we want to make a failure 
there. Surely we do not want our country to lose this war at 
the peace table. 

They tell us that he did not take Congress into his confidence. 
Tell me; will you; what he could have done? You do not know, 
he does not know, no one knows what questions will have to be 
contended with when the commission gets there. Let us wait 
and see what they are going to ask the Senate to ratify. Our 
very. acts here are hurting our cause there. You know that, I 
know that, everyone knows that. 

No one should be so foolish as to think we can get everything 
we want at the Versailles conference. No doubt the claims of a 
score of the nations of the earth will be at that table to be satis- 
fied, and we must not hope to have it all as we would like. Think 
of what England has suffered, think of what France has endured, 
study the destruction of brave Belgium, dwell upon the sacrifices 
of Italy, the annihilation of the smaller nations of the earth, 
and then think of our own beloved land. These are the things 
your thoughts should dwell upon. When you think of that 
coming event and of the great sacrifices our Nation has made, 
of the mothers whose sons will never come back and of the 
fathers and brothers who sleep in that distant land, let us, my 
friends, stop this quarreling. Let us put an end to this boy's 
play in Congress long enough to study all the great questions 
that may confront us as a people. Let us study the proposal for 
a league of nations. Let us give the best that is in us to these 
deliberations. It is a big question. Let us handle it in a big 
way. 

The President of the United States has no power to bind this 
country by treaty unless the Senate ratifies that treaty. So why 
all this argument and confusion? Let us hope the peace confer- 
ence will give us a new conception of things; that it will make it 
impossible ever again to plunge this world into another awful 
war. A minister said the other day in his sermon that national 
insanity was the cause of this war; that a friend of his who 
had been to Germany and talked with the Kaiser told him that 
Germany was war mad a year before it commenced. The press, 
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the pulpit, the soldiers, and the military men all talked it, and 


we can well believe it. And so we as a people must rem 

what we as a Nation have contended for, what we have morally 
promised our people and the people of the world, why we en- 
tered the war and our purpose in doing so, and then stand by 
our principles to the end. Our duty should be plain, so clear 
that everyone may understand it, and there let us rest. 

Mr. President, a newspaper article quotes Hon. Winston 
Churchill, minister of munitions in England, as saying that they 
enter the peace conference with the absolute determination that 
no limitation shall be imposed on their rights to maintain their 
great navy. Personally I hope this is not a correct statement, 
for, much as we love England and admire her system of govern- 
ment and her statesmen, the future is what we have to look 
to. We admire her splendid navy, we recognize its indis- 
pensable usefulness during the past months and its glorious 
achievements, and yet we must recognize that it might not be 
wise to agree to the position taken by Mr. Churchill, if he has 
been quoted correctly. In future years a Napoleon might come 
forth in England; a Kaiser might appear upon the scene and 
be the controlling factor in that beautiful country, with dreams 
such as the late Kaiser made his life study, and then the mis- 
take would be apparent to all mankind. But we have not reached 
that demand yet, and I hope we may not. Let me suggest, if 
you will pardon my presumption, in lieu of the Churchill sug- 
gestion, that the great fleets to patrol the waters of the world 
for safety be owned jointly by the civilized nations of the globe, 
to guard well the treaty to be made and to safeguard the world 
from future wars. The wir has ended; let us also stop it here 
ir this Chamber. 

It has been well said nat the Kaiser and God have dissolved 
partnership. We find aim now in the land of windmills and 
wooden shoes, and the German people are just beginning to sit 
up and look around. The Hohenzollerns of Germany and the 
Hapsburgs of Austria have been unhorsed. The Kaiser is on 
his knees, as all cowards are when brought to bay. His crimes 
will fill generations to come with horror. Mr. President, if I 
were a German to-day I would feel that they of my own nation- 
ality had done more to traduce the blood that flows in my 
veins and the veins of my father and family than all the other 
countries in the world had done, and to-day I should rejoice 
that his power to do those things had gone, and gone forever. 

A lengue of nations—what a great question! What great 
possibilities it involves and what a future it opens up! The 
subject is so great that it scares us. We know it will not affect 
our commercial condition. We know it will not disturb our 
moral or religious institutions and that it will not affect our 
educational institutions. The war has taught us a great lesson. 
It has taught us the possibilities of a righteous people to over- 
come oppressors, and, greater yet, it has taught us that right 
makes might, as exemplified on the battle fields in France and 
Belgium; but it has not taught us what the future holds for 
us as a Nation. A league of nations—a wonderful, untried 
plan! That may teach us much. We have sent our commis- 
sion to meet the commissions of the world to figure this out for 
us, to show us itS power to prevent future wars, to bring the 
world closer together in thought and in action, so that we may 
understand each other better; and let us hope that they may 
accomplish great things for us. They will do their best. They 
will give our country and the world the best that is in them. 
Of course they will. No one doubts that. So let us give them 
our confidence and our encouragement. I am interested; you 
are interested; we all are interested. 

It will take the best talent in the world to solve the problem 
of our different national temperaments, its dangers and its 
safeguards. The war has brought us to a realization of this, 
The great war ended almost as suddenly as it started. It is over. 
Now for the reconstruction period, with the peace table as its 
foundation and the sound judgment of the American people 
as its guide. The Senate of the United States will have its 
work to do when the problems are all thrashed out over there 
and the peace treaty comes to us for ratification and approval. 
Then we will know what our country was asked to do and be 
guided by our sense of duty, I dare say. 

The senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] introduced a 
resolution the other day which I hope may be adopted and 
become operative at once in this body. It relates to open 
diplomacy, a subject of great importance to all countries just 
now, it seems to me, and especially so if the plan of a league 
of nations should prevail at the peace conference about to com- 
mence its deliberations at Versailles. The greatest danger to 
any country is the danger of secret treaties binding the people 
without the knowledge by the people of what they agree as 
a country to do. The subject is of the greatest importance to 
us as 2 people, and so, Senators, let us wait until we see what 


we are asked to do by this peace council, and then do what we 
do well and in the open. These questions, the result of this 
peace-table conference, are of great importance to the American 
people, Their future destinies depend largely upon the con- 
clusions arrived at. The immediate welfare of the American 
citizen and his family, and their future as well, rest largely 
upon its outcome. So let us try to remember what our people 
sent us here to do when we were sent to Washington to repre- 
sent them and help our commission there instead of quarreling 
among ourselyes like a lot of schoolboys as to whether the 
President ought or ought not to have gone. 

The fact is he has gone, and, God willing, he will probably 
reach Brest the last of this week. Personally I am glad he 
has gone. I recognize his ability, I appreciate his greatness 
and his influence. There is no man in America who could fill 
his place at that great gathering; and I do not care what his 
critics say publiciy, they, too, are glad he is there. 

With my colleague [Mr. STERLING], I have the honor to repre- 
sent in this body a State that stands second to none in patriot- 
ism. South Dakota furnished more men in proportion to its 
population than any State in the Union. It raised and furnished 
more food for the soldiers; it bought more liberty bonds and 
war savings stamps. It is one of the strongest Republican 
States in the Union, and I am sure the people of that State are 
glad the President has gone and will wish him Godspeed on 
his mission. 

And now a word more and I am through. There are three 
things that our commission should insist on: First, to remember 
the small nations; second, not to quarrel; and, third, to do 
justice to all as far as possible. The great danger—and it has 
been pointed out for weeks—is that the forces opposed to good 
government and the forces over there which oppose the contem- 
plated plan of a league of nations might succeed in getting the 
real friends of national democracy, along whatever lines is con- 
cluded best, into a quarrel among themselves and thus destroy 
the usefulness of the peace mission. So we should not let our- 
selves discuss anything here now that will help our enemies 
over there to take from us any of the very important benefits 
that may come to us from the deliberations of that great con- 
vention on the continent across the seas. When you attack 
the right of any man, whether it be the President of the United 
States or one of the commission he selected to go to that 
gathering, you are doing that very thing. You are helping to 
destroy our infiuence there and thereby bringing harm to our 
own country, which we as Members of this body are here to 
protect and defend. 

THE REVENUE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed tle con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before proceeding to the fur- 
ther consideration of the revenue bill I wish to say that what 
has just happened makes it very apparent, if any headway is to 
be made of such a character as would justify reasonable ex- 
pectation that the pending bill can be passed in the time that it 
must be passed in order to become effective, that it will be 
necessary each day when the morning hour is over that I shall 
decline to yield the floor for the consideration of any other 
measure. Of course, there may be some things of such great 
importance and of such an emergent character that it would be 
necessary for me to disregard a fixed rule of that sort; but, 
with an exception as to cases of that character, I wish to state 
now, so that Senators may not feel, when I decline to have the 
revenue bill laid aside for some other measure, that I am dis- 
criminating in any way against them, that from now on after 
the morning business is disposed of, where we have adjourned, 
instead of taking a recess, I shall insist upon having the revenue 
bill taken up, and I shall not yield to any other bill. 

I think when we concluded the session on yesterday the Sec- 
retary had just finished reading the section relating to inherit- 
ance taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
be resumed. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, beginning on 
page 137, line 1. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
under the head Title V—Tax on transportation and other 
facilities, and on insurance,” section 500, page 137, line 3, 
after the word “after,” to strike out “ November 1, 1918,” so 
as to read: 


Sec. 500. That from and after „there shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and pua in lieu of the taxes imposed by section 500 of the 
revenue act of 1917. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 137, line 12, after the 


word “another,” to strike out “and a like tax on the amount 
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paid for such transportation within the United States of prop- 
erty transported from a point without the United States to a 
point within the United States,” so as to make the clause reud: 

(a) A tax equivalent to 3 per cent of the amount Tor the 
transportation on cr after such date, by rail or water or any form 
of mechanical motor power when in competition with te rail 
or water, of property by freight transported from one point in the 

nited States to another. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. There are a number of Senators who desire ito be 
present when this bill is being considered. P 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their mames: 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smoot 
Bankhead Kendrick Nugent spencer 
Brandegee Kenyon Overman ‘Sterling 
8 = = : y n 
jur Sirby olndexter ompson 
Dillingham La Follette Pollock To 
France Lewis Pı Trammell 
Gay as, al Shafroth Underwood 
Gronna Me ber Sheppard Warren 
Hale McKellar Simmons eeks 
Harding Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Henderson Mulkey Smith, Ga. 
Johnson, Cal. Myers Smith, Mich. 
Johnson, S. Duk. New Smith, S. C. 


Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. VarpAMAN] is necessarily detained on public 
business. 

Mr, McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sxuuretps] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 


of the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] on public 


business, 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the absence of 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] on account : 
of official business. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a: quorum is present. The Secretary 
will continue the reading of the bill for amendment. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning on page 187, 
line 16. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 500, page 187, line 21, after the word “another,” to 
strike out: “, and a like tax on the amount paid for such 
transportation within the United States of property transported 
from a point without the United States to a point within the 
United States,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

fb) A tax of 1 per cent for each 20 cents or fraction thereof of the 


amount paid to any person for the transportation on or after such date, 
by rail or water or by any form of mechanical motor power when in 


competition with express by rail or water, of any package, |, or 
ee by express, ‘transported from one point in the Uni States 
o another. 3 


The next amendment was, on page 138, line 10, before the word 
“cents,” to strike out “35” and insert “42,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

(c) A tax equivalent te 8 per cent of the amount paid for the trans- 
portation on or after such date of persons by rail or water, or by any 
form of mechanical motor power on a regular established line when in 
competition with carriers by rail or water, from one point in the United 
States to another or to any point in Canada or Mexico, where the ticket 
or order therefor is sold or issued in the United States, not including the 
amount d for commutation or season ti for trips less than 30 
miles, or for transportation the fare for which does not exeeed 42 cents. 


The next amendment was, on page 138, line 13, after the word 


“date,” to insert in connection with transportation upon which oth 


tax is imposed by subdivision (e),“ so as to make the paragraph 
read: ö 

() A tax equivalent to 8 per cent of the amount paid for seats, 
berths, and staterooms in parlor cars, sleeping cars, or on vessels, ~ r 
on or after such date in connection with transportation upon which tax 
is imposed by subdivision (c). 

The next amendment was, on page 138, line 16, after the 
word “to,” to strike out “63° and insert 8,“ so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

(e) A tax equivalent to 8 per cent of the amount paid for the trans- 
portation on or after such date of oil by pipe line. i 

The next amendment was, on page 189, after line 10, to insert: 


(h) No tax shall be imposed under this section upon any payment 
received for services rendered to the United States or to any State or 
88 or the District of Columbia. The right to exemption under 
this subdivision shall be evidenced in such manner as the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, may by regulation prescribe. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that section 500 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the rend 
section 501, beginning on page 139, line 17, down to and including 
line 24, on page 141. ‘ 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed over. 

The -reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 502, page 142, after line 22, to insert: 


without assessment ‘the commissioner or notice 
collector, be due and payable to the collector at the time ‘so 
return. If the tax is not paid when due, there shall 
of the tax a penalty of 5 per cent, together with inter- 
est at the rate of 1 per cent for each full month, from the time when the 
tax became due. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have that section passed over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed over. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator ask that the 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is expected that the committee will later 
bring in an amendment to section 508 and section 504; and when 
those sections have been read I shall ask that each of them may 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue the 


reading of the bill. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 


| the head of “ Insurance,” in section 508, page 143, line 5, after 


the word “after,” to strike out “November 1, 1918; and in line 
10, after the words United States,” to insert “(except those 
taxable under subdivision 15 of schedule A of Title XI,“ so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


Src. 503. That from and after there shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and pald, in lieu of the taxes Imposed by ‘section 504 of the 
revenue act of 1917, the following taxes on the issuance of insurance 
88 1 


tes (except 
"Title ) délivery within the United States by any agent or 
; such taxes to be 


broker, whether acting for the insurer or the insured 
paid by the insurer, or by such agent or broker. 

The next amendment was, on page 143, after line 14, to 
strike out: 

(a) Life insurance: A tax .equivalent to 8 cents on each $100 or 
fra: part thereof of the amount for which any life is insured 
under ‘any policy of ‘insurance or other instrument, by whatever name 
the same ealled: Provided, That on all policies for life insurance 

a life ds insured not in excess of $500, issued on the 
or monthly payment plan of insurance, the tax 
of the amount ot the first weekly premium or 20 

the um, as the case 


The next amendment was, on page 144, line 7, before the 
word “Marine,” ‘to strike out “(b)” and ‘insert “(a).” 

The next amendment was, on page 144, line 14, before the 
word “ Casualty,” to strike out “(c)” and insert “(b)”; in line 
17, after the words “damage, or,” to strike out “liability 
(except bonds and policies taxable under subdivision 2 of sched- 
ule A of Title XI)“ and insert liability, including mortgage 
guaranty policies and policies guaranteeing titles to real es- 
tate“; and in line 24, after the word “ antomobile,” to insert 
“fidelity, surety,” so as to make the paragraph read: 
eent on each dollar 


cof rance or obligatio: 

‘age, or 1 mo 

‘guaranteeing ti to estate, - 
(person transacti 


insurance (ex surance de- 


sseribed and taxed in the ng subdivision): Provided, That in 
case of policies of insurance issued on the industrial or weekly or 
monthly payment plan ithe tax shall be 40 per cent of the amount of 
the first weekly premium or 20 per cent of ‘the amount of the first 
monthly premium, as the case may be. 

The next amendment was, on page 145, line 8, before the 
word Policies,” to strike out (d)“ and insert (c).“ 

Mr, SIMMONS. I ask to have that section go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
Over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of ‘the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 504, page 145, after line 18, to insert: 

The tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or notice 
from the eollector, be due and Se dan to the eollector at the time 
80 5 — fur filing the return. e tax is not paid when due, there 
shall be added as part of the tax a penalty of 5 9 85 cent, together 
with interest at the rate of 1 per cent for each full month from the 
time when the tax became due. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask to have that section passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. 

The rending of the bill was resumed. 


1918. 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
under the head of “Title VI—Tax on beverages,” in section 
600, page 146, line 2, before the word “ That,” to insert “(a).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 146, line 7, after the words 
“tax of,” to strike out “$4.40” and insert “ $2.20,” so as to 
read: 


Sec. 600. (a) That there shall be levied and collected on all dis- 
— spirits now in bond or that have been or that may be hereafter 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on behalf of one of my col- 
leagues, I simply ask that that amendment be passed over. I 
do not think there will be any objection other than to the rates, 
and therefore I am not going to ask that the title go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. - Simply that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. = 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 146, line 10, after the word “ of,” to strike out “$8” and 
insert “ $6.40,” so as to read: 


(or, if withdrawn for beverage purposes or for use in the manufacture 
or m of any article used or intended for use as a beverage, a 
tax of $6.40) on each proof gallon, or wine gallon when below proof, 
and a proportionate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of such 
proof or wine gallon, to be paid by the distiller or importer when 
withdrawn, and collected under the provisions of existing law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 146, after line 14, to insert: 


(b) That the tax imposed by subdivision (a) on distilled spirits in- 
tended for beverage pu shall not be due or payable on such spirits 
while stored in any dis end bonded warehouse, or . —. or general 
bonded warehouse, and which, pursuant to any act of up — or proc- 
lamation of the President of the United States, can not be lawfully sold 


period of such proh 

in good condition all such spirits 
and the warehouse in which the same are stored, and shall not remove 
or suffer to be removed from warehouse, contrary to law, any such 
spirits . iag the period of such prohibition; and the bond herein 

rescri shall be in such further sum and shall contain such further 
conditions as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, 
may by regulations require. The distiller may, subject to the provisions 
of this section, be permitted to retain in any such bonded warchouse 
distilled spirits on which, under the terms of any existing bond, the tax 
imposed thereon becomes due and payable prior to the date such pro- 
hibition takes effect: Previded, That on the removal of such prohibition 
the distiller shall, as to all spirits as to which the bonded period fixed 
by law has not expired and which remain stored in warehouse, execute 
new and satisfactory bond in the form ren by existing law, con- 
ditioned for the payment of the tax on such spirits; and al 
visions of existing law 5 to such bonded warehouses, or the 
storage of spirits therein, or to the execution of new or additional bonds, 
applicable, shall continue in force as to all distilled spirits 


Upon the withdrawal of distilled spirits from bonded warehouse, after 
the period of prohibition has ended, and 


rt of the 


that provided In said section 50, as ame — 


Une iso rescribed he Se imported disti 

Under ons by the Secretary, any Istilled 
spirits, wines, or i liquors Thich may be in any customs bonded 
warehouse under the customs laws on the date such prohibition takes 
effect shall be permitted to remain therein without payment of any 
taxes or duties thereon, 1 Ase the three-year period provided in sec- 
tion 2971 of the Revised Statutes, during such period of prohibition ; 
and ny, be exported at any time during such extended period. Any 
import irits, wines, or other liquors as to which the three-year 
bonded period may expire after the passage of this act and prior to 
the date such prohibition takes effect may at the option of the owner 
remain in bond during such period of prohibition. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 149, line T, before the 
word “In,” to insert „(e).“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 149, line 10, after the words 
“tax of,” to strike out “ $3.30" and insert “ $1.10.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for the same reason that I asked 
that the amendment on page 146 go over, and at the request of 
the same Senator, I ask that this amendment be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 


‘ture or produc’ 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was in 
section 601, page 149, line 18, before the word Islands,“ to 
strike out West Indian” and insert Virgin“; and in line 19, 
before the word “ unless,” to strike out “ recently acquired from 
Denmark,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Sac. 601, That no after October 8, 1917, 
„ Or 
t 


such rules, regulations, and bonds as the ap: may Fo ang fea the 
rovisions of this n shall not apply to distilled spirits imported 
‘or other than (1) beverage purposes or (2) use in the manufacture or 

production of any article used or intended for use as a beverage. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 602, page 152, line 5, after 
the word “of,” to strike out “fermentation and” and insert 
“fermentation” with a comma; in the same line, after the word 
“the” to insert “filling and“; and in line 6, after the word 
“fermenting” to strike out “tubs” and insert “tubs, and 
assessments,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may by regu- 
lations exempt distillers of ethyl alcohol, for use in the production of 
munitions of war, or for other Gti oA Ag ene from so much of 
the provisions of ms 3264, 3285. of the Statutes, 


the cases in such sum such 


erein 

ditions as the commissioner may regui. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 603, page 152, line -23, 
after the word “ engaged” to insert “against the German Gov- 
ernment,” and in line 24, after the word “ war” to strike out 
“with the Imperial German Government,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Sec. 603. That under such regulations as the commissioner, with the 
s roval of the — £ may prescribe, ethyl alcohol of not less than 
tlon TV of the act entitled “An act to reduce tarif duties and to — 
ober 


er con- 


ed ware- 


by the commissioner, with the approval of the — — for an allow- 
or loss by unavoidable accident and with- 

out fault or — ayer 

or employees, whi eg Aor during th 

or while the same are 

descr! . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 604, page 153, line 16, 
after the word “tax,” to strike out “of $2.20 (or, if intended 
for sale for beverage purposes or for use in the manufacture or 
production of any article used or intended for use as a bever- 
age, a floor tax of $4.80) on each proof gallon, and a propor- 
tlonate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of such proof 
gallon,” and insert “ equal to the difference between the tax im- 
posed by this act and the tax so paid,” so as to make the section 
read: 

Sec. 604. That upon all distilled spirits produced in or imported into 
the United States upon which the Internal-revenue tax now imposed by 
law has been paid, and which on the day after the passage of this act 
are held by any n and intended for sale or for use in the manufac- 

on of any article intended for sale, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid a floor tax equal to the difference 
between the tax imposed by this act and the tax so paid. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
section 605, section 606, and section 607. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 608, page 157, line 12, after the word “one-half,” to 
insert “ of one”; in line 13, before the word “ alcohol,” to strike 
out “cent or more of” and insert “cent, or more, of“; in 
the same line, after the words“ manufactured and,“ to insert 
“ hereafter”; in line 14, after the word.“ sold,” to strike out 
“or stored, in warehouse”; and in line 20, after the word 
“law,” to insert “to be collected under the provisions of exist- 
ing law,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec, 608. That there shall be levied and collected on all beer, lager 
beer, ale, porter, and other similar fermented liquor, containing one- 
half of 1 per cent, or more, of alcohol, brewed or manufactured and 
hereafter sold, or removed for consumption or sale, within the United 
States, by whatever name such liquors may be ealled, in lieu of the 
internal-revenue taxes now im thereon by law, a tax of $6 for 
every barrel containing not more than 31 gallons, and at a like rate 
for any other quantity or for the fractional parts of a authorized 
and defined by law, to be collected under the provisions of existing law. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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JUSTICE TO EDWARD B. M'LEAN IN THE MATTER OF THE BERNSTORFF 
CHARGES AGAINST THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, with the consent of the eminent 
chairman of the Finance Committee, at this point I desire to 
draw the attention of the body to a suggestion of justice to one 
ef our prominent citizens of Washington. 

Mr. President, I have received a letter which justifies me in 
making a motion for the insertion of a small matter in the 
Record. Some one writes me saying that as a Senator I have 
been addressing certain communications to the Washington 
Post, and that as a Senator I am addressing them to a paper 
that is charged by another Senator—referring to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Nerson]—with not having been a loyal 


paper, 

Mr. President, I desire at this time to call attention to the 
fact that the Senator from Minnesota did not say, in the mat- 
ter referred to, that the Washington Post was not a loyal paper. 
No one has ever said such. He said, in his observation, on 
testimony then before him as to Bernstorff and the Post, that 
up to a certain two years ago the only fair paper in this city 
was that known as the Star, intimating clearly that in the latter 
years, since the death of Mr. John R. McLean, there were no 
objections whatever to be urged by anyone to the fairness of 
the Post. Now, Mr. President, it was a just tribute to the Star 
to say it was a fair paper, but if for any reason during the long 
Ilness of Mr. McLean, sr., anyone was dissatisfied with the 
policy of the Post as managed by those intrusted by the senior 
McLean no one can intimate such as to the management under 
Mr. E. B. McLean, the son. 

I beg to offer at this time the statement of Mr. E. B. McLean, 
the now owner of the Post, as he gave it, and ask the privilege of 
having it go in the Recorp that it may be beside the statement 
of the Senator from Minnesota IMr. NELSON], that justice may 
be done to Mr. McLean, but more particularly that the charge 
made by Mr. von Bernstorff, that he considered or was being 
entertained in the object of purchasing that paper, be wholly 
disproved. If there has been at any time any intimation any- 
where that the Post is not a fair and loyal and very just and 
eminent paper, from which the public may gather information 
of the proceedings of this body, this record may disprove it, 
and the statement of Mr. E. B. McLean wholly repudiates the 
mendacity of former Ambassador Bernstorff. 

I thank the Senator for allowing me this interruption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the matter 
referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 9, 1918.] 
A STATEMENT BY THRE EDITOR OF THE POST. 


Mr. Bielaski in hig testimony before the Senate committee quotes a 
dispatch from former Ambassador von Bernstorff in which the statement 
is made that my father, the late John R. McLean, offered to sell or rent 
the Washington Post to the German Government. That is another of 
Non ai wong infamous lies. The Post was never offered to him for 
sale or hire. 

My father purchased the Washington Post for me. He managed it in 
my interest. If any proposition had been on foot to sell the paper or 
ruin it by handing it over to any special interest I would have known it. 

Von Bernstorff was anxious to put through anything that would help 
his Government. He often lied to his Government and he was often 
fooled by sharpers, as previous disclosures have proved. This lie regard- 
ing the Washington Post is on a par with the rest of the German propa- 


anda. 
$ I am proud of the Post and jealous of its reputation., It never has 
been and never will be controlled by any foreign government or by any 


ial interest or an litical party. 
605 Pose Epwarp B. MCLEAN, 
Editor-President. 


RECESS. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, December 13, 1918, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 12, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Rey. Earle Wilfley, of the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Chureh, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

O God, our help in ages past, our hope for years to come, 
we thank Thee for the privileges of this hour. We pray that 
with open eyes and understanding hearts we may meet the ob- 
ligations and enjoy the privileges of this glorious day. Keep 
our feet from stumbling and our lips from speaking falsely. 
Guide us into ways of service and gladden our hearts with a 
sense of duty done, for Thy name's sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the resignation of Mr. 
SANFORD from the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress; also the resigna- 
nan 8 Mr. LUFKIN from the Committee on Reform in the Civil 

ervice. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move the election of the Members 
to the committees indicated by the list which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WILLIAM F. BIRCH, of New Jersey, to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
P. NELSON, of Wisconsin, to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and M and Reform in the Civil Service. 

FLORIAN LAMPERT, of Wisconsin, to the Committee on Patents, and 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

FREDERICK „ESSEN, of Missouri, to the Committee on Flood Control. 

WILLFRED W. LUFKIN, of Massachusetts, to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

poron B. Sanrorp, of New York, to the Committee on Military 


The SPEAKER. Are there any other nominations? 


There were no other nominations. 
The Members named were elected to the various committees. 


JEWISH POPULATION IN POLAND. 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
at a mass meeting held last Sunday evening in the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor to represent, resolutions 
were adopted protesting against the boycott and massacre of 
the Jews in Poland and Galicia. The resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted, and I was asked to call them to the attention 
of the House of Representatives. I send the resolutions to the 
Clerk’s desk and ask that they be read for information, and 
ask permission to revise and extend my remarks on the reso- 
lutions. 

The SPEAKER. The resolutions will be read for informa- 
tion, and the gentleman asks unanimous consent to revise and 
extend his remarks on the resolutions. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted at mass meeting of the Brownsville Jewish com- 
munity, held at the Hebrew Free School Auditorium, Stone 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York City, Sunday, 8, 1918. 


At the conclusion of the greatest war in history, which has 80 
gloriously ended for the cause of democracy, and at a time when a new 
era of ce on earth and good will among men is being heralded by man- 
kind after a long period of bloodshed and soteng, he most appalling 
news has reached us from abroad that in Pola the Jewish poe 
tion t in 


berg 
lost their lives in a synagogue, 
sanctuary of God; that similar outrages are ag committed in 
other parts of Poland and Galicia; and that the lives of tens of 
thousands of Jews—men, women, and children—are in imminent dan- 
kin because of a brutal and inhuman sag adopted by the Poles to 

ill and exterminate the Jewish inhabitants of Poland. 

We, the Jewish community of Brownsville, in mass meeting assem- 
bled, therefore appeal to the conscience of the American people to 
register their most emphatic protest against these barbarous crimes 
against humanity. 

We call upon our Government to take steps to stay the hand of the 
assassin and save thousands of Jews from the impending fate that 
awaits them at the hands of a cruel and vindictive people, dazed by the 
pr et of their own freedom. 

We call upon the conscience of all mankind to come to the rescue 
of these helpless people and tell the Poles that murder will not be 


lerated. 
toia call upon the people of Poland and Galicia, amongst whom the 
Jews have lived for several centuries in peace and amity and have 


contributed in large measure to their material, intellectual, and civic 
pro; , to stop boycotts, persecution, and massacres of their Jewish 
neighbors. Standing on the threshold of her own freedom and looking 
to an enlightened world for sympathy with her aspirations for emanci- 
ation, let Poland beware not to stain her hands in innocent blood, 
or the world will not condone crimes wantonly committed against a 


defenseless people. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
indefinite leave of absence for my colleague, Mr. MCARTHUR, 
on account of the serious illness of his wife. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Dupré, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
for three days on account of illness. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Swrrzer was given leave, by unanimous consent, to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers 
in the case of Ida M. Warner (H. R. 2686, ist sess., 64th Cong.), 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested : 

S. 4873. An act for the relief of Calvin Willard Gilfillan. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4873. An act for the relief of Calvin Willard Gilfillan; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

THE RAILBOADS. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent fo have a 
letter of Secretary McAdoo, with reference to the railroads, 
printed in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks uneni- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp by printing 
a letter of Secretary McAdoo. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS, 
Washington, December 11, 1918. 
Hon. T. W. Sms, 
Chairman Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
House of Representatives, 


My Dear Jupce Sras: The question of railroad legislation is 
of such vital importance to the country that I take the liberty 
of submitting to you my views as to the course that should now 
be pursued. The war is ended, and we are now confronted 
with the necessity either of legislating intelligently about the 
railroad problem at this session of the Congress or of promptly 
returning the railroads to their owners. 

Less than three months of the present session of the Congress 
remain. It will be impossible, I presume, to secure legislation 
in this short period providing a permanent solution of the 
railroad problem. This being true, only three courses are open: 
(1) Government operation of the railroads for one year and 
nine months following a proclamation of peace, which would 
mean, in my judgment, Government operation for a period in 
no event longer than two years and three months; (2) the 
prompt return of the railroads to private control; or (3) exten- 
sion of the period of Federal control to five years. 

I am convinced that it is wholly impracticable, as well as 
opposed to the public interest, to attempt te operate the rail- 
roads under the provisions of the present law. In the first 
place, the time is too short, and, secondly, the present legisla- 
tion is inadequate. 

As to the shortness of time, it is clear to me that the rail- 
` roads ean not be successfully operated under Federal control 
during the next two years in the face of an automatic transfer 
to private control at the end of that time or of an earlier re- 
linquishment by proclamation of the President. Every month 
that passes will bring more clearly to the minds of the officers 
and employees the fundamental change in management that is 
impending and the question as to what that change means to 
the individual. It is against human nature that there can be 
complete and single-minded attention to duty under such difi- 
cult circumstances. This will be especially true on account of 
the inevitable discussion as to what ought to be done. Already 
this discussion is in full swing, and its reaction on officers and 
employees can not be consistent with the complete concentration 
upon their daily duties. State railroad commissions, railroad 
security holders, railroad executives, shippers’ organizations, 
and other interests are naturally and properly discussing the 
subject and proposing various solutions. However desirable 
the discussion is for the crystallization of public sentiment, it 
can not result etherwise thin to produce a state of uncertainty 
ang ferment among the vast army of railroad officers and em- 
ployees, who will inevitably feel that they face a rapidly ap- 
proaching change in management. 

No business In the United States so imperatively requires dis- 
ciplined organization and composed conditions of operation, for 
officials as well as for employees, as the railroad business. Not 
only does the safety of the lives of millions of passengers depend 
upon such disciplined and efficient organization, but the com- 


merce of the country as well. To keep this vast army of officers 
and employees in a state of uncertainty and ferment for a period 
of two years would be harmful in the highest degree to the 
public interest. It would be impossible to prevent a serious im- 
pairment of the morale of the railroad organizations. 

From the standpoint of needed improvements, the period of 
two years is entirely too short a time within which to plan and 
carry out the comprehensive improvements which ought to be 
made to meet the country’s requirements under peace condi- 
tions. Many of the improvements could hardly be completed 
and put into operation inside of the two-year period, and under 
such circumstances and facing a change to private management 
at the end of two years it would be unwise in the highest 
degree to make the improvements and impossible to secure the 
hearty cooperation of the railroad corporations. 

Because of the inadequacy of the present legislation, the au- 
thority of the States and the Federal Government has been 
left in doubt by provisions which I opposed when the blil was 
under discussion. Conflict between State and Federal juris- 
dictions will grow more acute under this law. The revolving 
fund appropriated by the Congress will be insufficient to carry 
the Federal operation for a two-year period. More than that, 
it is of the utmost importance to the commerce, industry, 
and life of the American peopie that a comprehensive program 
of imprevements to railroad properties shall be carried forward 
over a period of at least five years; such a program will in- 
volve expenditures of at least $500,000,000 per annum, or $2,500,- 
000,000 for the five-year period. The needed funds are not pro- 
vided for by the present law. Moreover, it is difficult under the 
present law, without the consent of the corporations, to carry 
forward a comprehensive plan of joint improvements, which, 
to be of value to the public, must of itself disregard the selfish 
and irreconcilable competitive interests of the various carriers. 
Many terminal improvements, to be genuinely serviceable to the 
public, must be made without regard to the interest of any 
particular carrier. Therefore agreements between the Govern- 
ment and the railroads affected will, in many instances, be 
impossible, and if the Government should proceed with such 
improvements, using the people’s money for the purpose, with- 
out securing the carriers’ consent, litigation would undoubtedly 
arise upon the termination of Federal control, with the danger 
that a large part of the Government's investment in the prop- 
erties might be lost. 

Upon the efficiency of the transportation machine in America 
depends in great measure the future prosperity of the Nation. 
Involved in this prosperity is the extension of our foreign trade. 
We produce so much more than we consume that markets must 
be found for that surplus. Those markets are the competitive 
markets of the world. We must be able to enter them upon 
equal terms with any other nation. Our transportation system, 
beth on land and water, must therefore function at the high- 
est point of efficiency and at the lowest possible cost, if we are 
to get our reasonable and fair share of the world's trade and 
in turn be able to keep a prosperous, contented, and happy 
population at home. 

To attempt to continue Federal control under the inadequate 
provisions of the present Federal-control act and for the very 
brief period it authorizes would be to multiply our difficulties 
and invite failure. On the other hand, I am convinced from the 
experience of the past year that the return of the railroads to the 
old competitive conditions will be hurtful alike to the public 
interest and to the railroads themselves. This course, however, 
will bring fewer evils in its train than the unsatisfactory, if not 
impotent, Federal control provided for by the present act. The 
railroads were taken over as a war measure. They have been 
operated during the past year for the paramount purpose of win- 
ning the war. I think it will be generally admitted that the war 
service has been successfully rendered, and I am sure that ex- 
perience of great value and benefit has been gained not only for 
the public but for the railroads themselves during this brief 
test. 

There is one, and to my mind only one, practicable and wise 
alternative, and that is 10 extend the period of Federal control 
from the one year and nine months provided by the present law. 
to five years or until the Ist day of January, 1924. This exten- 
sion would take the railread question out of politics for a reason- 
able period. It would give composure to railroad officers and 
employees. It would admit of the preparation and carrying out 
of a comprehensive program of improvements of the railroads 
and their terminal facilities which would immensely increase 
the efficiency of the transportation machine. It would put back 
of the railroads the credit of the United States during the-five- 
year period, so that the financing of these improvements could 
be successfully carried out. It would offer the necessary oppor- 
tunity under proper conditions to test the value of unified con- 
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trol, and the experience thus gained would of itself indicate the 
permanent solution of the railroad problem. ` 

The American people have a right to this test. They should 
not be denied it. It is to their interest that it should be done. 
In my opinion, it is the only practicable and reasonable method of 
determining the right solution of this grave economic problem. 

I am not now and have not been for the past year interested 
in proving or disproving the theory of Government ownership 
or any other kind of theory. The railroads have been operated 
for the past year with the purpose of serving efficiently the 
paramount needs of the war and at the same time furnishing the 
best possible service to the public, whether such operation tended 
to prove or to disprove any theory of railroad control, no matter 
what it might be. I have formed no opinion myself as to what is 
the best disposition of the railroad problem, because the test has 
not been sufficient to prove conclusively the right solution of the 
problem. I believe that a five-year test will give the American 

people the right answer. An ounce of experience is worth a ton 
of theory, and with the start already made under war conditions 
it would be a comparatively simple matter to complete the test 
so well begun and thereby gain the invaluable experience which 
will determine the solution of a problem which has vexed our 
State and National politics and our economic development for the 
past generation, 

There are those who may say that an extension of five years 
for such a test will mean Government ownership. Personally I 
do not believe it. But whether such a test would indicate that 
the ultimate solution shall be Government ownership or a modi- 
tied form of private ownership under effective Federal regulation 
should not cause us to hesitate or refuse to act. It seems to me 
that in a democracy like ours, where public opinion and the judg- 
ment of the majority must finally control, the plain duty is to 
take those steps which will fully inform public opinion, so that 
the judgment may be based upon knowledge rather than upon 
theory. Any test which will illumine the subject so completely 
that public opinion may operate upon it intelligently would 
seem tome to be desirable in any circumstances. 

In this connection, may I draw your attention to the state- 
ment I made before the committee of the Senate on January 21, 
1918, in reply to a Senator who asked if I believed “in the Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads.” I said: 

I do not, or I have not, at least, felt that it was necessary to take 
the actual ownership of the railroads. I believe that it will be impossible 
after the return of peace to restore the competitive conditions to the 
same extent as they existed prier to the outbreak of the war. I favor 
some form of governmental regulation and control of a far stronger, 
more intelligent, and effective character than we have had heretofore, 
because I am satisfied that a stronger Government control will be de- 
manded and will have to be worked out, both in the interest of the 
public and in the interest of the security ‘holders of these railroads. 

Those who may oppose an extension of five years should face 
the situation squarely and acknowledge that they prefer the im- 
mediate return of the railroads to private control under the old 
conditions without remedial legislation. It is idle to talk of a 
return to private control under legislation which will cure the 
defects of the existing laws. There is neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for such legislation at present. It is impossible and hope- 
less for the Government to attempt the operation of the rail- 
roads for 21 months after peace under the present law. There- 
fore the country should squarely face the condition that the rail- 
roads must promptly go back into private control with all exist- 
ing legal difficulties unless the only practical alternative, viz, 
an extension of time, is promptly granted. 

I hope that the Congress in its wisdom will grant a five-year 
period for a test of unified railroad operation under proper pro- 
visions of law which will make that test effective and at the 
same time take the railroad question out of politics while the 
test is being made. Unless this is done, I do not hesitate to say 
the railroads should be returned to private ownership at the 
earliest possible moment. The President has given me permis- 
sion to say that this conclusion accords with his own view of the 


matter. 
Cordially, yours, W. G. McAnoo, 
Director General of Railroads. 


AMENDMENT OF LAWS RELATING TO THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. RIORDAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 


resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 465 (II. Rept. 856). 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the nee House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 12001, “A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
codify, revise, ae “amend the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved 
Mare * 3. 1911“; that all general debate shall be confined to the subject 
matter of the bill; that at the conclusion of general debate the bill 
shall be considered for amendment under the five-minute rule. After 
the bill shall have been perfected in the Committee of the Whole House 


on the state of the Union the same shall be reported to the House with 


such 


previous question the 
all amendments: thereto to final passage without or inten ervening nanan 


recommendation as the 


ttee 


shall be considered as 


except one motion to recommit. 
Mr. RIORDAN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution simply makes 


in order the so-called judges’ bill. 


Ae whe 


m the 
ill -and 


It is a simple form of rule, 


doing nothing except to make the consideration of a bill in 


order. 


The time for general debate and the matter of amend- 


ment are left wide open for the committee to consider at the 


time of its consideration. 


There is no disposition to debate 


the rule, and if anybody wants any time I will be glad to yield. 
Mr. CANNON. There is no limitation on general debate? 


Mr. RIORDAN. No; 


no limitation. 


The SPEAKER. It does not limit debate, and it is to be 
considered under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. RIORDAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Wats) there were—ayes 68, noes 19. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, we ought not to begin the 
consideration of a measure as important as this without a 
quorum. I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point that no quorum is present, and evidently there is not. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Mr. WALSH. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 297, nays 23, 


answered “present” 4, not voting 109, as follows: 


Black 
Bland, Va. 


Browne 
Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burnett 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Kans, 
Cam pel Pa. 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantril! 
Caraway 

Car. 

Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 


Donoyan 


Doremus 


Elliott 


Evans 
Fairchild, B. L. 


YEAS—207. 
Fairchild, G. W. La Folletté Sabath 
irfleld LaGuardia Sanders, Ind. 
‘arr Lampert Sanders, N. Y. 
Fields . Lazaro Sanford 
Fisher Lea, Cal Saunders, Va. 
Flood ee, Ga. Schall 
Fordney Leblbach Scott, Mich, 
‘Oss Lesher Scott, Pa. 
Foster Little Seully 
Francis Lonergan Sears 
Frear Longworth Sells 
French Lufkin Shallenberger 
Fuller, III. Lundeen Sherwood 
Gallagher Mer: aeae Siege 1 
Gandy McKeo 
Gard McLaughlin, Mich, Sinnott 
Garner McLemore Slayden 
Garrett, Tenn. agee Slemp 
Garrett, Tex. Mann Sloan 
Gillett Mansfield Smalt 
Glass Mapes Smith, Idaho 
ee Martin Smith, Mich. 
Good Mays Snell 
Goodall Merritt Snook 
Goodwin, Ark. Miller, Minn. Snyder 
Gordon Miller, Wash. Stafford 
Gould Montague Steagall 
Grabam, Pa. Moore, Pa. Steele 
Gray, Ala. Moores, Ind Stephens, Nebr. 
Green, Iowa Morin Sterling 
Greene, Vt. Mott Stevenson 
Gregg Mudd Stiness 
Griest Neely Strong 
Griffin Nelson, A. P. Sumners 
Hadle: Nichols, Mich. Sweet 
Hamil Oldfield Switzer 
Hamilton, Mich. Oliver, Ala. ‘Tague 
Hamlin Oliver, N. Y. Taplor, Ark. 
Haroy Olney Taylor, Colo, 
Harrison, Miss. Osborne Temple 
Harrison, Va. Overmyer Templeton 
Haskell Overstreet Tillman 
1 tastings Padgett Tilson 
Hau Paige Timberlake 
1 ay Par Tinkham 
Heaton Parker, N. J. ‘Towner 
Helvering Parker, N. Y. Treadway 
Hersey Peters Vare 
Hicks Phelan Venable 
Hilliard Platt Vestal 
Holland Porter Vinson 
Hollingsworth Pou Volstead 
Houston Pratt Walton 
Howard Purnell Ward 
Huddleston uin ason 
Hull, Iowa Ragsdale Watkins 
Hull, Tenn. Rainey, H. T Watson, Pa. 
Husted Rainey, J. W Watson, Va. 
Hutchinson aker Weaver 
goe Ramse. Webb 
Ireland Randali Welling 
Johnson, Ky. Rayburn Whaley 
Jones Reavis White, Me. 
Junul eed White, Ohio 
Kahn Riordan Williams 
Kelley, Mich. Robbins Wilson, La 
Kennedy, Iowa Robinson Winslow 
Kennedy, R Rodenberg Wise 
Kettner Rogers Wright 
Kincheloe Romjue Young, N. Dak, 
King Rose Young, Tex. 
Kinkaid Rouse Zihlman 
phe Rowe 
Kraus Rubey 
Kreider Rucker 
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NAYS—23. 
Ashbrook Graham, III. Mondell Thompson 
Byrns, Tenn. Greene, Mass. Norton Walsh 
Cannon James Ramseyer elty 
Cramton McKenzie Rankin Wingo 
Denison McKinley Scott, Iowa Woods, Iowa 
Dowell Madden sson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
Johnson. Wash. Moon Shackleford Steenerson 
NOT VOTING—109., 
Alexander Dewalt Kearns Polk 
Anthony Dominick Keating Powers 
Baer Dooling hoe ce 
Barnhart Drane Kelly, Pa Roberts 
Mlackmon Dupré Key, Ohio Rowland 
Ilanton Emerson less, ussell 
Brand Estopinal Knutson Sanders, La. 
Carew Ferris Langley Sherley 
Carlin ‘ess Larsen ouse 
Carter, Mass. Flynn Lever Smith, C. B. 
Carter, Okla. Focht Linthicum Smith, T. 
Church Freeman Lit tlepage ed 
Cla poo! Fuller, Mass. Lobec Stephens, Miss. 
Collier Gallivan London Sullivan 
Connally, Tex. Garland Lunn Swift 
Connelly, Kans. Godwin, N. C. McAndrews ‘Thomas 
Cooper, “Ohio Gray, N. J. eArthur Van Dyke 
Copley Hamilton, N. L. MeClintic olgt 
Cox ayden cCormick Waldow 
Crosser Hayes McCulloch Walker 
Curry, Cal. Heflin MeLaughlin, Pa. Wheeler 
Dale, N. Y. Heintz Maher Wilson, III. 
Dalo, Vt. Helm Mason Wilson, Tex, 
Davey Hensley Morgan Wood, ina. 
Davis Hood Nelson, J. M. Woodyard 
Decker Humphreys Nicholls, S. C. 
Delaney Jacoway Nolan 


Denton Tonuak. S. Dak. 0' 83 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma with Mr. Coorer of Ohio. 

` Mr. DELANEY with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Dupré with Mr. DALE of Vermont. 

Mr. IINTHIcun with Mr. Dayrs. 

Mr. Ferris with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. McCrrntic with Mr. GARLAND. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Branton with Mr. Woopyanrp. 

Mr. Jacoway with Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. THomas with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Connatry of Texas with Mr. Jounson of Washington. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr, Woop of Indiana. 

Mr. HEfat with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Polk with Mr. MCARTHUBR. 

Mr. Price with Mr. MCCULLOCH., 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

‘The question was taken and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WEBB. Under the order adopted, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
1250 eae of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of this 
judiciary bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman indicate how much general 
debate he expects to have on this measure and how it is to be 
determined and controlled? 

Mr. WEBB. I want to have an agreement, if we can get it. 
I first thought, after discussing the question with some Mem- 
bers, that an hour on a side would be satisfactory. I would 
like to have the gentleman’s opinion as to what time he thinks 
would be required by those who oppose the bill or want to speak 
on it. Of course, there will be liberal debate under the five- 
minute rule, and everybody can be heard then, 

Mr. MANN. There is no proposition to limit debate at this 
time, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. WEBB. I was going to make a request that we limit 
general debate. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. WEBB. I want to have an agreement, if we can, with 
gentlemen on the other side or any side opposed to it. 


LV1I——24 


Mr. WALSH. I shall object to giving unanimous consent to 
88 general debate to an hour on a side. I certainly object 
to t. 

Mr. WEBB. What is my friend’s_ suggestion? 

Mr. WALSH. I think at least two and a half hours on a side. 

Mr. WEBB. I hope my friend will not insist on that. We 
have very liberal rules under the five-minute debate ani every- 
body who wants to be heard can speak 5 or 10 minutes. There 
is no disposition to cut off debate. I never have adopted that 
course. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate the fact, but this is a very im- 
portant measure and it embodies two separate propositions, and 
it seems to me we would wish to debate as important a measure 
as this for three or four hours. 

Mr. WEBB. Has my friend requests for as much as two 
hours? 

Mr. WALSH. I have no requests for time except I under- 
stand that several gentlemen expect to oppose it and 

Mr. WEBB. I wish every Member of the House to have time 
who really wants to talk against the bill, but I would not like 
to give more time than necessary in general debate because I 
know everybody can speak under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. WALSH. I should want 20 or 30 minutes myself. 

Mr. WEBB. Let me ask that general debate be limited to 
three hours, an hour and a half to be controlled by this side 
and an hour and a half to be controlled by some one opposed to 
the bill on that side. 

Mr. MANN. I think we had better go into the committee with- 
out limitation. 

Mr. WEBB. Then I will make it two hours on a side. I am 
sure our side will not consume that mucli time and I doubt 
whether the other side will do so. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. There is no law or rule compelling the con- 
suming of that time, 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman says “his side and the other 
side,” pointing to this side. What does he mean? 

Mr. WEBB. I mean those advocating and opposing the bill 
on your side and ours. 

Mr. DYER. I want to say I think most of the Members on 
this side are in favor of the bill. 

Mr. WEBB. I was speaking of those opposed to the bill and 
those in favor of it. 

Mr. WALSH. How is the time to be controlled under the 
gentleman’s proposition? Who is to have control of the time 
under the gentleman’s suggestion? 

Mr. WEBB. I suppose the Speaker will designate the gentle- 
man to control the time in opposition to the bill, some one op- 
posed to it 

Mr. DYER. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts, a 
member of the committee, should probably control the time, so 
far as those in opposition to it are concerned, as all the other 
members of the Judiciary Committee are in favor of the bill. 

Mr. WEBB. I assume the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary will control one-half of the time and somebody in 
opposition control the other. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Do I understand the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to be opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I am. 

The SPEAKER. Has any member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary filed a minority report? 

Mr. WEBB. No, sir; there has not. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Massachusetts the 
only member on the committee fighting the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I appear to be at this time, Mr. Speaker, the 
only member of the committee who has continued to be opposed 
to the bill. 
> Mr. DYER. All the other members of the committee are 

‘or it. 

Mr. WEBB. And my friend from Massachusetts is opposed 
to only one portion of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair should think as a matter of or- 
dinary fairness that the gentleman from Massachusetts ought 
to control the time. 

Mr. WEBB. Then I ask that all general debate on this bill 
be limited to four hours, two hours to be controlled by myself 
and two hours by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaAtsH], and all debate to be confined to the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The rules provides that, 

Mr. WEBB. I know it does. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent, pending the motion to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, that gen- 
eral debate shall not exceed four hours, half of the time to be 
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controled by himself and the other half by the gentleman from 


Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. Is there objeetion? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The question now is on going 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Unien. 

The question was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consid- 
erntion of the bill H. R. 12001, with Mr. Bornanp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bil (H. R. 12001) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
8 amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved Mareh 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous. consent that the first reading of the Dill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE}, who made the report 
on this bill in behalf of the committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEELE. Myr. Chairman, the pending bill is intended to 
fix an adequate compensation for circuit court of appeals and 
district judges and provide a more perfect. method for their 
retirement, without changing the present time of service and age 
limit for so doing. It therefore deals exclusively with the 
judiciary. 
of government, the legislative, executive, and judicial, and hav- 
ing ia view the best results for the common welfare conferred 
upon them independent and complete powers. All power resting 
inherently in the people, they saw fit in their fundamental law 
to grant distinctive powers to these respective coordinate de- 
partments of government, making each one exclusive and inde- 
pendent within its own sphere of action. Each branch, there- 
fore, has its well-defined limitations, and the preservation of 
such exact limitations will necessarily best conserve the harmony 
of the whole. Montesquieu, one of the foremost political philoso- 
phers of all time, is said to have been the first to. definitely 
suggest the separation of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments of the Government. His famous treatise on the 
Spirit of the Laws, which appeared in 1748, dwelt upon the sepa- 
ration powers under the British constitution as the most remark- 
able feature of that system. The next generation came to 
regard him as an oracle of political philosophy, and his treatise 
was one of that small number of books which permanently turned 
the course of human thought. Both Hamilton and Madison cite 
it in the Federalist as an unquestioned authority, and Madison 
frequently refers to this separation of the three powers as the 
distinguishing note of a free government. Time has grandly 
vindicated that judgment. A century and a quarter of great 
political and social changes has proven what Washington de- 
elared, that the judicial system is the keystone of our political 
fabric. At the time of the appointment of the 18 original judges 
President Washington wrote to Edmund Randolph, his Attorney 
General, as follows: 

Impressed with a conviction that the due administration of justice is 
the firmest pillar of good government, I bave considered the first 
arrangement of the judicial department as essential to the happiness of 
our country and to the stability ot its political system; hence the selec- 
tion of the fittest characters to expound the laws and dispense justice 
has been an inyariable object of my anxious concern, 

Judges of these courts are not confined in their decisions to 
mere questions of personal rights, but their decisions frequently 
extend to the settlement of principles which affect the policy and 
welfare of the Nation. Itis necessary that they should be states- 
men as well as jurists. Looking back upon the history of our 
eourts and testing their work solely by results, all must agree 
they have acted with integrity and wisdom. If there be security 
for life, liberty, and property in America to-day, it is largely 
due to the fact that our judges have not been unmindful of their 
obligations as ministers of justice. “ Justice,” said Webster, “is 
the great interest of man on earth. It is the ligament which 
holds civilized beings and civilized nations together. Wherever 
her temple stands and so long as it is duly honored there is a 
foundation for social security, general happiness, and the im- 
provement and progress of our race. And whoever labors on 
this edifice with usefulness and distinction, whoever clears its 
foundations, strengthens its pillars, adorns its entablatures, 
or contributes to raise its august dome still higher in the skies, 
connects himself In name and fame and character with that 
which is and must be as durable as the frame of human society.” 
In its final analysis the function of the judiciary rests upon 
popular sovereignty. It is simply the recognition of the natural 
and equal rights of man as the basis of a government formed 


The Constitution creates three coordinate branches 


for their protection by its people and regulated by law. It Ís 
a system under which every citizen shall be assured by inde- 
feasible right the enjoyment of his life, his liberty, his property 
in all its forms, his home, his family relations, his freedom of 
conscience and of speech. The powers of government in all 
their extent and elaboration come down at last to this ultimate 
purpose. The whole machinery of the State,” says Lord 
Brougham, all the apparatus of the system and its varied 
workings end in simply bringing 12 good men into a box.” 

The third article of the Constitution, in three brief sections, 
epitomizing legislative and judicial experience, created the most 
remarkable judicial establishment the world has even seen. In 
the first section it was provided that “ the judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in such 
inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall 
at stated times receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office.” In 
the first section of the second article it was provided that “ the 
President shall at stated times receive for his services a com- 
pensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished during 
the period for which he shall have been elected.” The prohibi- 
tion in the case of the judiciary was against diminishing their 
compensation, while in the case of the President it was provided 
that his compensation should be “neither increased nor dimin- 
ished.” These different provisions were no doubt due to the 
difference in their terms of service, the President serving but for 
four years, while judges serve for life. It is highly probable 
that during a life service economic conditions may so change as 
to render a compensation inadequate which before was con- 
sidered adequate. Hamilton, one of the principal authors of 
the Constitution, in the Federalist, No. T9, in his usual brilliant 
manner, thus discusses the provision: 

Next to permanency in office nothing can contribute more to the inde- 
pendence of the judges than a fixed provision for their — The 
remark made in relation to the President is equally appl cable here. 
In the general course of human nature a power over a man's subsistence 
amounts to a power over his will. 
realized in practice the complete se 
legislative power in any system whic! 
3 resources on the 1 grants of the latter. The en- 
ighte friends to good government in every State have seen cause to 
lament the want of oe and explicit precautions in the State consti- 
tutions on this head, Some of these, indeed, have declared that per- 
manent salaries should he established for the — — but the experiment 
has in some instances shown that such ex ons are not sufficiently 
definite to preclude legislative evasions. ething still more positive 
and unequivocal has evinced to be requisite. The plan of the 
convention accordingly has vided. that the judges of the United States 
“shall at stated times receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office.” 

This, all circumstances considered, is the most eligible provision that 
could have been devised. It will readily be understood that the finc- 


fixed rate of 
might be ane erty . to-day might in half a century beco: 
and inadequate. It 

tion of the legisla 
ti cir: 


And we can never hope to see 
ration of the judicial from the 
leaves the former dependent for 


ay, — upon which he stands 
and can never be deterred from his duty by ehension of 1 
placed in a less eligible situation. The clause which has been quot 

combines both advanta The salaries of judicial officers may from 
time to time be alte: as occasion shall require, yet so as never to 
lessen the allowance with which any particular judge comes into office 
in respect to him. It will be observed that a difference has been made 
by the convention between the compensation of the President and of 
the judges. That of the former can neither be in 


from the difference in the duration of the respective offices. “As the 
President is to be elected for no more than four years, it can rarely hap- 
pen that an adequate salary, fixed at the commencement of that period, 
will not continue to be such to its end. But with regard to the judges 
properly, will be secured in their places for life, 
C at their AAE AAAI 
the progress of their service. s = 

It has been well said that the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment is the weakest of all. It has neither the purse nor the 
sword. The courts are dependent upon the President to furnish 
marshals to execute their decrees. They are also dependent 
upon annual appropriations for the bread upon which their 
judges live. In order to exempt them from undue control of 
the legislative branch the framers of the Constitution inserted 
a mandate that they “shall at stated times receive for their 
services a compensation which shalt not be reduced during their 
continuance in office.” This provision was intended to secure, 
so far as fixed compensation could do it, the independence of 
the judicial branch of the Government. It was, therefore, left 
to the discretion of the legislative branch to increase judicial 
compensation whenever new conditions and enlarged functions 
springing from increase of population and business made it 
proper to grant the same. As the legislative branch, charged 
under the Constitution with this duty, our inquiry must be 


1918. 


whether or nol the present compensntion-is- fair and proper 
and whether tuctuations in the value of money“ and“ varia- 
tions in cirewmstuuces” render an increase necessary. The 
Constitution said they shall“ receive a “compensation.” Ac- 
cording to its primary significance the word “shall” imports a 
mandate, a command. And although the word may in, obe- 
dience to a discoverable constitutional intent be understood in 
a merely permissive sense, just as words primarily of the latter 
import may upon like grounds of interpretation be understood 
as imperative, yet it is well settled that whatever the particular 
language it will be treated as intended to be mandatory where 
the purpose is to provide for the doing of something required 
by public or private justice, the power conferred in such cases 
implying a duty to exercise it. It follows that by the express 
language of the Constitution, as well as its unmistakable mean- 
ing, Federal judges have a right to insist upon Congress making 
the contemplated compensation for their services. It is also 
well settled that the creation of a duty requires its performance 
in a reasonable way. And here again the language of the Con- 
stitution is significant. It says that the judges “ shall at stated 
times receive for their services a compensation,” thereby invest- 
ing Congress with a discretion in fixing it. But it is to be a 
“compensation,” a word which etymologically suggests the 
image of balancing one thing against another and popularly im- 
plies the idea of an equivalent. It can not be conceded at all 
that Congress can discharge its duty under the Constitution by 
making an unreasonable compensation, whether merely nominal 
or grossly extravagant. It is bound to make a fair compensa- 
tion in view of the nature and extent of the services rendered 
and to be rendered and the usual and customary remuneration 
for the performance of similar services. In other words, it must 
be rensonably compensatory. The discretion given to Congress 
is n discretion only within that limitation. In view of these 
plain principles the duty of Congress is not doubtful. 

It is not the purpose of this bill to fix any unreasonable com- 
pensation as the result of this abnormal time. It is not based 
upon the war-time cost of living. We all know it is a conserva- 
tive statement to make that the cost of living since 1903, when 
judicial salaries were last fixed, is from 50 to 100 per cent 
grenter. This fact was recognized by Congress itself, for by act 
of March 3, 1911, the salaries of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States were increased $2,000—to $14,500— 
and $15,000 for the Chief Justice of that court, while the sal- 
aries of the circuit and district judges were left as fixed under 
the nct of 1903. 

The present bill is, therefore, simply part of the delayed pro- 
gram of 1911 and is not to be considered as a new thought upon 
the subject. In addition to this, from figures submitted to the 
House when the bill to increase the compensation of postal em- 
ployees and pensioners was before it, it was shown that the 
purchasing value of a dollar is but little greater than one-half 
what it was 15 years ago. Therefore it is quite unnecessary to 
discuss in detail this phase of the question, for it has been prop- 
erly adjudicated by the act of the House under the legislation 
mentioned. The fluctuations in the value of money and varia- 
tions in circumstances mentioned by Hamilton for increase of 
judicial compensation may be accepted, therefore, as existing at 
the present time. : 

The ideal principle of judicial compensation would be to 
make it proportionate to the services rendered in each dis- 
trict. To apply this principle in a legislative way, however, 
to the various judicial districts throughout the United States 
would be quité impracticable, for the reason that there is a 
great lack of uniformity in the character and amount of 
business and cost of living in all the districts. The present 
method of compensation takes no note of any of these differ- 
ences. It was suggested, therefore, that the most reasonable 
method of urranging a variation in compensation according 
to the importance of the duty and need of the court’s work 
wonld be to adopt the principle of making population the basis 
of compensation in the several districts. This method has 
worked satisfactorily in a number of States, notably in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Increase in population usually results in 
an increased volume of litigation and cost of living, and taking 
into account the variations that must necessarily oceur in the 
different districts it was thought to afford a fairer basis for 
compensation than any other method that could be adopted. 
Representatives of the judiciary appeared before the chmmittee 
and approved this method. In a statement submitted to the 
cominittee they said: 

This criterion, however, is not absolute. Of necessity it produces 
some inconsistencies, but not sufficient to affect it as the most reliable 
guide, for its application wiil go far to correct what must occur to 


everybody as a manifest injustice, and wherever there appears on 
the statistics a seeming discrimination, when the apparent volume of 
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work seems to entitle one district to be in a higher class or another 
district to be in a class lower than its business statistics would indi- 
cate, in such instances another important factor operates in some 
degree as a corrective, and that is the cost of ving. Generally speak- 
ing, in the districts having the largest population are located courts 
where the cost cf living is the highest, because they are the districts 
in which the metropolitan centers occur, wherein of necessity the 
court sits and the judges must reside. 

It was concluded, therefore, to fix a minimum compensation 
of $6,500 for district judges and an increase. at the rate of 
$500 for each one-half million of population in the district in 
excess of the first 500,000, with a maximum compensation of 
$10,000 per year. Circuit judges are to receive a salary of 
$1,000 in excess of that paid the district judges, with the same 
provision for an increase up to a maximum of $11,000 per 
year. The entire cost of this increase of compensation of both 
district and circuit judges, based upon the population of the 
different districts according to the last census, would be 
$237,500. There are now 95 district judges and 31 circuit judges 
throughout the United States. Including the increases men- 
tioned, the entire cost of the salaries of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, circuit court, and district courts of the United 
States is about $100,000 less than the total amount paid by: 
Great Britain and Ireland to the judges of the highest courts 
of that country, from which we have borrowed our system of 
laws. It should be remembered, however, that the population 
of that country is less than one-half the population of the 
United States and in extent of territory bears no comparison 
whatever. 

It was realized that any bill that might be prepared would 
be subject to criticism in its practical application to the various 
districts. This bill, which has been most thoughtfully pre- 
pared. is open to the least amount of criticism, first, because it 
is a return as nearly as possible to the original scale of Fed- 
eral judicial salary adjustment in use from the foundation of 
the Government until 1891, when the flat system was adopted; 
second, the system is not arbitrary, but based upon a general 
system by which salaries are determined on the basis of popu- 
lation, and population includes volume of work and expense of 
living. In the third circuit, where I reside, made up of the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, its prac- 
tical application produces in that circuit those inequalities and 
necessities for compromise which must exist in a law apply- 
ing to the whole Nation. The largest amount of judicial busi- 
ness in any Federal district is done in New York, the second 
largest in Chicago, and the third and fourth in Pennsylvania ; 
but Pennsylvania is divided into three districts, hence all these’ 
districts fall in salaries behind Massachusetts, for the reason 
that Massachusetts has but one district and one place to hold 
a Federal court. The result is that Massachusetts, with less 
business than either Philadelphia or Pittsburgh, is placed in u 
higher grade of salaries than Pennsylvania. Again, the ex- 
pense of living is as high in Delaware as in New Jersey, both 
of which are in the third circuit, but by reason of population 
Delaware falls in the lowest scale and New Jersey in a much 
higher scale. From this will be seen the difficulty of adjust- 
ment and the necessity of salary inequality even in one circuit. 
What is true of Pennsylvania in the application of this law is 
necessarily true when applied to the whole Union. The flat 
salary system, however, is much more objectionable than this, 
and the judges themselves recognize in this system as much 
eguity and justice as any that can be devised. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note the salaries 
paid the various English judges, 

Under the “judicature acts” of that country, creating 
supreme judicial tribunals out of the then existing*courts, the 
new courts consisted of a supreme court of judicature, having 
two branches, the court of appeal and the high court of justice, 
while the high court of justice is composed of the King's bench, 
the chancery, and the probate, divorce, and Admiraity divisions. 
The judges of these courts are as follows: The lord high chan- 
cellor, lords of appeal in ordinary, the master of the rolls, the 
lord chief justice of England, the lord justices of appeal, and 
associate justices of the high court. The lord chancellor ap- 
points the associate justices, of whom there are 19 in the 


King's bench division and 6 in the chancery division. Their 
salaries are as follows: 
Lord: Nish: Chancellor Sea eae ee me es $50, 000 
Lord of appeal in ordinary, House of Lords 30, 000 
Supreme court of judicature: 
Court of appeal— 
r aaa 30, 000 
EVO SU o n yy ORC TRAER ee AR DN 25, 000 
High court of justice— 
Chancery division, six justices, ea en „ 25, 000 
King’s bench division: 
Lord Chief Justice Reading 40, 600 


r ee 25, 000 
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Seotiand : 
eed ae fe ee eee $25, 000 
10 associate justices, eacb__-.--___-_____..____....... 18, 
Ireland: 
AA . eee 
2 justices, court of appeal ͤͤ„%≅⏓»eͤ ;? 20, —— 
ü ˙ : Sustiee 2 kcal ea ̃ . — ——————— 
5 associate justices, enen — 17.800 


Compared with these, our American salaries seem to be very 
small, indeed. The present compensation of circuit court judges 
is but $7,000 per annum, and of district judges $6,000 per 
annum, fixed by act of Congress of 1903, which, following the 
act of 1891, was the first general inauguration of the flat- 
salary plan for all district and circuit judges throughout the 
United States. 

An examination of early legislation by Congress on this 
subject shows that the salaries of the district and circuit judges 
in the several judicial districts varied continuously from 1789 
to 1891, the time of the passage of the act above mentioned. 
Under the acts of 1830, 1855, 1866, and, again, in the Revised 
Statutes of 1873, these salaries varied quite materially. Un- 
der this legislation the salaries of the judges of the districts 
of Massachusetts; northern, seuthern, and eastern districts 
of New York; eastern and western districts of Pennsylvania ; 
northern districts of IIlinois and New Jersey; and the districts 
of Ohio have only beem increased $2,000 per annum in the last 
half century. In 1857 the salaries of the judges in these dis- 
triets were fixed at $4,000 per annum, and apparently remained 
at that figure until 1891, when they were fixed at $5,000, and in 
1903 the general increase to $6,000 was made. Meantime, in 
the western Pennsylvania and New Jersey districts the sal- 
aries of State judges were increased considerably more than 
100 per cent. In Pennsylvania the justices of the supreme 
court now receive $13,000 per annum; judges of the superior 
court, $12,000 per annum; and the common pleas and orphans’ 
eourt judges of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh each receive 
$11,000. per annum. The remaining orphans’ court and common 
pleas judges are compensated on the basis of population, as 
follows: 


From 200,000 to oeoa — 6 AES per annum_— $8, 500 
From 1401000 to 2 — do 8, 


Tdo- 6, 000 
The judges of the Dauphin County court, where the State 
enpital is located, receive $4,000 per annum extra for trying 
Commonwealth cases. 
Pennsylvania, with a population of about 8,000,000, and New 


York, with a population of about 10,000,000, each pays its judges | 


more than the United States pays its judiciary for administer- 
ing justice to more than 100,000,000 people. In New York the 
justices of the supreme court and intermediate court receive 
$17,000 per annum. Police magistrates in New York City and 
Philadelphia receive a greater annual salary than the district 
judges of the United States located in those cities. This situa- 
tion, which is not confined to the States mentioned, attracts to 


the State bench men of the highest talent and frequently oper- |- 


ates to the detriment of the Federal bench. A judge should be 
paid a sum which would permit him to live modestly and de- 
cently when he is required to devote all his time and energy to 
the performance of his public duties. In almost every vocation 
salaries have been increased in order that people may live de- 
cently and meet the rising cost of the necessaries of life. Fed- 
eral judges, whose duties are of the highest character and who 
are a part of a coordinate branch of the Government, should at 
least receive the same consideration given to the employees of 
the Gov ent. If this bill should become a law, the Federal 
bench will become attractive to those members of the bar who 
because of their great ability and standing have lucrative prac- 
tices and whose family obligations forbid their accepting the 
honor and responsibility because of the small salary now at- 
tached to the office. This will insure to the Federal judiciary 
of the future men of large experience and fine legal attain- 
ments. It will also result in retaining on the bench those 
judges whe for patriotic motives remained during the war but 
who, without such increase, will find it necessary for financial 
reasons to resign within the near future. 

Former Justice of the Supreme Court Charles E. Hughes, 
now president of the New York State Bar Association, addressed 
a communication to Mr. Caraway, chairman of the subcommittee 
in charge of this bill, in which he said, in part, as follows: 

I desire to express my hearty 3 of the provisions of the bill 


pad e before your committee wi to the increase of 
‘ederal judges. proposed increases are reasonable, and 
it is of the highest importance, in my judgment, that they should be 


granted, 

Section 3 of the bill reenacts section 260 of the Judicial Code, 
relating to the retirement of judges who have served 10 years 
and have reached the age of 70 years. Upon the resignation of 


a judge, under this section, his judicial functions cease, but he 
continues. receiving his judicial salary for the remainder of his 
natural life. It frequently happens, however, that a judge 
qualified to retire is also qualified to perform judicial 
duties of a limited character which he would be glad 
to perform. The bill therefore contains a further pro- 
vision for the voluntary retirement of district and cir- 
cuit judges who may be called upon to perform such judicial 
duties as such retiring judges may be willing to undertake. In 
the last Congress this provision was made the subject of a 
separate bill and passed both the Senate and House. While on 
its passage in the Senate, however, it was amended by attach- 
ing a provision for an additional judge, and because of this 
amendment it failed of passage in the House. The merit of 
this provision is that instead ef resigning the judge simply re- 
tires and is still enabled to perform such judicial services as he 
is capable of performing when the business of the district de- 
mands it. The district thereby receives the benefit of such 
services without any additional expense to the Government. 

Further provision is made in this section for the retirement 
of district and cireuit judges qualified to retire voluntarily and 
unable to render efficient services, but who nevertheless remain 
in office. In such cases the bill authorizes: 

The President, if he finds that any such judge is unable to discharge 
efficiently all the duties of his office by — of mental or payaa 
disability of a permanent 8 may, necessary for the effi- 

teh of Agor er ap t, by a with the adytce and consent 
Senat Aa judge of the eircuit or district 
judge ef the d iet h = —.— such disabled judge belongs. 

This provision of the bill aceords with repeated recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Justice. Former Attorney General 
James C. McReynolds, now a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in his report as Attorney General dated 
December 1, 1913, made the following recommendations: 

Justices of United States courts at the age of 70 years, after 
having served 10 years, may retire upon full pay. Aya ea 
justices have availed themselves of this} 
e 
tration of justice h. 
condition is Umtted y 
shall hold their office during 
when any judge of a Federal court below the Supreme Court fail 

avail — of. 2 peN of ee now granted by law that the 

toc nue — judge, ae ane —— . grin 8 9 
AA Aeron iga over 3 eder one. This will insure at all times 
the presence of a judge 8 active to discharge promptly and 


-adequately the duties of the court. 


Mr. Attorney General Gregory made the same recommenda- 
tion in his reports in December, 1914, December, 1915, and 
December, 1916, and since then again repeated. We have, there- 
fore, these many requests for the enactment of this legislation 
from the Department of Justice, made by two different Attor- 
neys General. From these recommendations it appears to be 
the view of the department that this legislation is urgently 
needed. The bill, however, is less drastic than the recommenda- 
tions mentioned. These recommendations would require that 
the President appoint an additional judge wherever the judge 
qualified to retire failed to avail himself of this privilege, 
while the pending bill provides only for such action when such 
judge is unable to discharge efficiently all the duties of his 
office by reason of physical or mental disability of a permanent 
character. The ascertainment of this disqualifying fact rests 
with the President; but this authority can in no sense be con- 
sidered as a delegation of the legislative power. That Congress 
can not delegate legislative power to the President is a principle 
generally recognized; but this act is not inconsistent with that 
principle. It does not in any real sense invest the President 
with the power of legislation. Legislative power is exercised 
when Congress declares the contingency upon which the Presi- 
dent is required to act. What the President is here required 
to do is simply the execution of an act of Congress. He is the 
mere agent of the lawmaking department to ascertain and de- 
clare the facts upon which its express will is to take effect. 
What is left to the President is not the legislative determina- 
tion of what public policy demands, but simple ascertainment 
of the facts or state of things upon which the law makes or 
intends to make its own action depend. The practice of Con- 
gress in enacting legislation of this character since the organi- 
zation of, the Government has frequently received judicial sanc- 
tion. A historical discussion of such legislation will be found 
in Field v. Clark (143 U. S., 649). It is recognized in sections 
15, 16, 17, and 18 of the Judicial Code, where a circuit judge is 
authorized, whenever in his judgment the public interests so 
require,” to designate a district judge or circuit judge to hold 
a district court in the place of or in aid of any other district 
judge. See also McDowell v. United States (159 U. S., 596). 
A familiar instance of the exercise of this power by Congress 
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is fhe granting of pensions. Its practice is to do this both in 


individual cases by special acts and collectively by authorizing 
the T’ension Bureau to grant pensions upen certain ascertained 
facts. Nobody ever questioned the validity of the latter pro- 
cedure. Whether it shall proceed by special bill in cach indi- 
widunl case or declare a policy to be administered by an execu- 
tive official is within the legislative discretion of Congress. 
This was settled in the case of Union Bridge Co. v. United 
States (204 U. S., 364). ; 

Under the judiciary article of the Constitution the power is 
expressly conferred upon Congress from time to ‘time to ordain 
and establish “inferior courts.” ‘This bill refers only to circuit 
courts of appeal and district courts, and they are “ inferior 
courts” ordained and established by Congress under this consti- 
tutional power. The retirement feature of the bill relates only 
to judges of “inferior courts” who have held a commission for 
10 years, have attained the age of 70 years, whose services are 
ineflicient, and who have failed to avail themselves of the taw 


permitting them either to resign er to retire. It does not inter- | 


fere with the tenure of office or salary of the judge—two features 
of their office protected by the Constitution. In effect, it simply 
fixes the status of the judge in question as a meniber of the 
court after it has ‘been ascertained that he is unable to dis- 
charge efficiently the duties of his office by reason of mental 
or physical disability of a permanent character. He remains a 
judge of the court and can still perform judicial duties. It 


can not be dlaimed that a judge has a vested right to perforin | 
all the judicial powers exercised by him at the time of his 


‘appointment, for this would prevent Congress from changing 
the jurisdiction of the court in any particular. An additional 
Judge could not be appointed to divide the exercise of judicial 
power, and p would be powerless either to add to or di- 
minish the jurisdiction of the courts. And yet Congress in the 
past has actually deprived a court of its appellate jurisdiction, 
abolished other courts, and vested the jurisdiction of abolished 
‘courts in other judicial tribunals, and directed the judges 
stripped of their jurisdiction to serve in other tribunals, Tn 
United States v. Union Pacific Railroad Co. (98 U. S., 569) the 
«court said: 
‘The discretion, therefore, of Congress as to the number, the character, 

the territorial limits of courts among which it shal! distribute this 

udicial power is unrestricted, except as to the Supreme Court. * * + 
We , therefore, that with the exception of the Supreme Court the 
autho of Congress in creating courts and conferring 

or much or little of the judicial power of the United States 
by the Constitution. 


It would seem clear, therefore, that the retirement provisions 
of the proposed bill are in entire harmony with the Constitution, 
and both legislative and judicial precedents thereunder. It is 


less drastic in its provisions than any of the bills heretofore 


‘proposed on this subject, and practically removes all serious oh. 


jections to it. 


of advanced years and when not capable, because of physical or 
mental condition, of performing judicial work. ‘The need for 


this legislation was emphasized by a bill which was before 
It is in no way political. | 
The features which were objected to by some Members of Con- 
gress when it was under consideration before have been elim- 
inated. It has no application except in instances where judges | 
have reached the age of 70 years, and by reason of physical | 
or mental impairment of a permanent nature are incapable ot 


Congress several sessions Jast past. 


performing their duties. 
Much time and thought have been given to the careful prepara- 


tion of this bill. Tt has the support not only of the Judiciary | 
Committee of the House but of practically all the Federal judges | 
throughout the country. It has also received the indorsement | 
of the Attorney General and of a great number of the bar asso- | 
ciations of the country. In my judgment it is as fair as any) 
bill that could be devised, Its enactment would be simple justice 
to the men whose services cre essential to maintaining the 
stability of our political system. Any biH that might be pre- 
pared would no doubt be subject to criticism in its application. 
This bill, however, in the judgment of the committee and of the | 
judges themselves is open to but a minimum of objection or 


criticism. 
Mr, DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STEELE. I will. 


Mr. DYER. The gentleman stated in his opening statement | 
that when he got to that part of this bill which gives the Presi-| 


on them all 
is unlimited 


to determine. 


that in that case the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAÐ], 
the ranking member on the Republican side of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, filed a report against that bill. I understood 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to say that in this case it 
was the proposition of the gentleman from Minnesota that was 
incorporated in this bill. 

Mr. STEELE, The gentleman from Minnesota revised 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman point out to the committee 
just the difference between those two propositions? 

Mr. STEELE. I would be glad to do it if I had a eopy of the 
old bill here with me. I do not happen to have a copy of the 
old bill here, If the gentleman from Missouri has such a copy, 
I would be glad to do it. I was indicating in a general way 
that the phraseology of this bill was radically different from 
the old, and that in order for the President to acquire jurisdic- 
tion to act at all under this bill a man must be in a state of 
physical and mental dectine and unable efficiently te perform all 
the duties of his office, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like the gentleman to explain, if he 
has an idea on that subject, what the bill means by the Presi- 
dent finding that the Judge is unable to discharge efficiently 
the duties of his office by renson of mental er physical dis- 
ability. How will the President find that? Will it be by a 
mere arbitrary statement on his part, er will he have to have 
the man examined in some way? 

Mr. STEELE. He will find that as a fact in the best way 
e can, That will be up te the President. It can not be an 
arbitrary decision, however. 

Mr. DENISON. How can it be prevented from being an arbi- 
trary decision? i 

Mr. STEELE. Simply because, when the President is ad- 
vised in that regard, and it is necessary to appoint a judge on 
‘the bench, that appointment must be confirmed by the Senate, 
and if the Senate did not agree with the President in his finding, 
and refuses to confirm the appointment, he could not, of course, 
act or perform any judicial function. 

Mr. DENISON. The judge, then, that is displaced in a par- 
ticular case would have only one remedy, and that would be te 
prevent the confirmation of the new judge by the Senate. Is 
that the gentleman's proposition? 

Mr. STEELE. I first want to take exception to the gentle- 
man’s word “displaced.” He still performs such judicial func- 
tions as he can. He is not displaced. Tt is not within the 
power of the Congress or of the President to displace a judge 
if once appointed. He is there for good behavior, or life, prac- 
tically, and he can mot be removed from office; and all that this 
bill attempts to do is simply to change his status as a member 
of that court. Instead of his being senior in commission, as he 


muy possibly be, he simply becomes the junior in commission 

These retirement features are intended to meet conditions | 
which have arisen in the past where, because of the life tenure | 
of this office, some justices have remained in active service when | 


in the performance of judicial work He changes his status 
merely, but does not change ‘his judicial function. 

Mr. DENISON. It is a displacement, so far as the office is 
‘concerned, 

Mr, STEELE. No; except that he is not a senior in commis- 
sion. 

Mr. DENISON. ‘The point I am getting at is, suppose the 
judge in question disputes, or desires to dispute, the President's 
judgment as to his physical ability. His only chance to estab- 
lish it or to defend against that charge is to go before the Senate 
and prevent the confirmution of the other judge. Is not that so? 

Mr. STEELE. In the first place, it is a fact for the President 
He usually has an Attorney General who is a 
‘trained man to pass upon matters of that kind. Any dispute 
with reference to it would have to be submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. DENISON. It would have to be submitted to the Senate? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEELE. Certainty. 

Mr. ROSE. Under the wording of the present bill, I take it 
now, there will be-no pensioning of the Judges. as I understand 
the term. In other words, the judges are not retired from active 
service and pensionable when retired, but I understand they 
will always be considered as judges and be ready to perform 
duties when called upon, no matter what their ages may be? 

Mr. STEELE. That is true under the retirement feature. 
They are judges, and are supposed to be doing some judicial 
avork, Tt is not true when they resign. ‘There is still a retire- 
ment feature ns to those who voluntarily resign. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 


dent authority to appoint additional district and circuit judges mit one questian? 


in certain cases he would point ont to the committee wherein | 
this provision differs from the bill which we had up some two 


years ago, and which was defented in the House. I remember 


Mr. STEELE. Yes. 
Mr. OVERSTREET. Do the retired judges receive the same 
salary under this law as they now receive? 
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Mr. STEELE. The same. The first retirement provisior 
mentioned in this bill is identical with the existing law. 

Mr. BURNETT. Not as they receive now, as I understand, 
but as they will receive, as increased by this bill. Is not 
that it? 

Mr. STEELE. Of course they are entitled to the salary they 
receive at the time of their retirement. 

Mr. BURNETT. I know; but the gentleman's question was 
whether they would receive the salaries they now receive if 
retired now. 

Mr. STEELE. The salaries they received ut the time of their 
retirement. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I so understood. Of course when the 
bill becomes a law they will receive the salaries that the bill 
provides. 

Mr. STEELE. That is correct. i 

Answering the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DyER], who 
asked me in reference to the provisions of the bill that was 
before the House more than a year ago, and contrasting the 
provisions of that bill with those of the one that is now before 
the House, I wish, for the information of the House, to read 
the provisions of the old bill upon the subject. It was as 
follows: 

In the event any such judge of a district court of the United States, 
having so held a commission or commissions at least 10 years con- 
tinuously, and having attained the age of 70 years as aforesaid, shall 
nevertheless remain in office, the President, if in his opinion the public 
good so requires, may appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Geutlemen of the House will note that in the previous bill 
the criterion for the appointment was the opinion of the Presi- 
dent that the public good so required. The provisions of this 
bill are that the judge must, from mental or physical condi- 
tion, be incapable of performing all the duties of his office. 
It was this provision, as I stated awhile ago, that was drafted 
by Mr. Votsreap, and after careful consideration by the com- 
mittee was adopted by it and incorporated in this bill. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Another important difference, as I understand it, 
between this bill and the previous bill, modified at the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorstrap], is that 
if this bill becomes a law it will still permit the other judge, 
that is, the judge who is being given this assistance, but who 
still remains on the bench, to be a judge in fact. 

Mr. STEELE. Absolutely so. 

Mr. DYER. Not a supernumerary. 

Mr. STEELE. Absolutely so. 

Mr, DYER, And if anyone appeared before him for a writ 
of any kind he would have full authority to issue that writ. 
In other words, the new judge would not be the only judge of 
the court. 

Mr. STEELE. Not at all. 

Mr. DYER. That was the fact under the old bill to which 
objection was made. 

Mr. STEELE. The old judge would perform any judicial 
functions that he would be capable of performing. 

Mr. ROSE. As I understand, under the present law a judge 
retiring is paid so much salary. The law provides for the 
amount. 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. Under this proposed bill is there any change in 
that feature of the law? 

Mr. STEELE. There is none. 
able at the time of his resignation. 

Mr. ROSE. The existing law is not changed by the proposed 
bill? 

Mr. STEELE. No. Now, while I am on the subject of these 
retirement features of this bill, I desire to have read for the 
benefit of- the House a letter which I received from former 
Justice Charles E. Hughes, of the Supreme Court, after I had 
reported the bill to the House, a letter relating to this retire- 
ment feature and also relating to the provisions of the bill with 
reference to the compensation provided. I ask the Clerk to read 
the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


He receives the salary pay- 


Juxx 27, 1918. 
Hon. II. J. STEELE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN : I trust that House bill No, 12001, increasing 
the salaries of Federal jud will not fail to pass. As I have already 
written to Congressman Caraway, I rd it as a highly important 
measure which should be passed In justice to the judges and in the 
interest of the public. I stated the grounds of this opinion in my letter 
to Con man Caraway, and I need not enlarge upon them. write 
now to say that I am also in favor of the pro ons in House bill No. 
12001, relating to the retirement of circuit and district judges. I was 
not in favor of the provisions embraced in House bill No. 11134, relating 
to the compulsory retirement of district judges, but these provisions have 


— 


been eliminated and under House bill No. 12001 circuit aud district 
have been put on the same basis with regard to retirement, and 
these provisions, it seems to me, are eminently wise. 
Very sincerely, yours, 
Cuantes E. HUGHES, 

Mr, STEELE. The provision of this bill with reference to the 
compensation of judges is new in Federal practice. While it 
is new so far as the compensation of Federal judges is con- 
cerned, it is not new with reference to the experience of a 
number of the States of the Union which have adopted the 
same basis of compensation as is incorporated in this bill. The 
Constitution provides that the judges from time to time shall 
receive a compensation, and that this compensation shall not 
be diminished during their term of office. What is meant by 
“a compensation”? The ordinary meaning of the word “ com- 
pensation” in the etymological sense of it is the image of a 
balancing of one thing against another. Popularly we under- 
stand it to be an equivalent for something, and the idea there- 
fore of a compensation is that those who render judicial service 
shall receive an equivalent for that service from the Government. 

Mr. GORDON. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr, STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Suppose a judge who lived in one of these 
$10,000-a-year districts were detailed to go and hold court in 
some rural district where the compensation was only $6,500, 
what would be his compensation while sojourning in this other 
district? 

Mr. STEELE. His compenation is fixed by reference to the 
place where he is supposed to perform his regular functions. 
It is extraordinary for him to leave his district and go some- 
where else. Judges who leave their homes and go away to per- 
form other duties are provided a reimbursement for their ex- 
penses while so doing. It does not add anything to their com- 
pensation. It only reimburses them for their additional ex- 
penses. 

Mr. CALDWELL. As a matter of fact a man coming from a 
$10,000 district to a rural district is performing an additional 
onerous duty. He is doing more than $10,000 worth of work, 

Mr. STEELE. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. KINKAID. Suppose that in a State where the statute 
constitutes one district there is a population say of 8,000,000 
people. There will be several district judges there. 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Now, are you going to allow additional com- 
pensation to each one of the judges on the basis of the whole 
population? 

Mr. STEELE. On the basis of the population of that State. 

Mr. KINKAID. Suppose, on the other hand, there is an- 
other State with equal population which has five districts, say 
one judge in each district. Those judges will receive compen- 
sation in proportion to the population in their respective dis- 
tricts? 

Mr. STEELE. Correct. It operates that way in my own 
State of Pennsylvania, where there are three districts. 

Mr. KINKAID. There are three districts, and several judges 
in each district? ji 

Mr. STEELE. No; there is but one district judge in one 
district, and there are two district judges in each of the other 
two districts, and in that same circuit is the State of Dela- 
ware with but a small population, 

Mr. KINKAID. I was talking about districts, so as not to 
get the question confused. Does it not operate to the advantage 
of each judge in a district where there are two district judges, 
over the single judge in the district where there is only one? 
Granting that the population is twice as large, it ought to be 
consistent, in the district which has two district judges. Now 
they will get an increase of compensation in proportion to the 
population of the district. On the other hand, the district that 
has one judge will get an increase in proportion to the popu- 
lation which one judge should take care of. There will be 
twice the population, and therefore in a district having two 
district judges the compensation would be increased twofold 
for each judge over that in the district that has one judge. 

Mr. STEELE. Each district, no matter whether it has one, 
two, or three judges, will have the salaries fixed according 
to the population of that particular district. It will be the 
population of that entire district which will fix the compensa- 
tion of all judges in that district. Take, for instance, the city 
of Philadelphia, where there are two district judges in the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania. Side by side with that is the 
State of Delaware with a small population. It works out with 
inequalities in some instances, but on the whole it has been 
found upon examination that it works out as fairly as any sys- 
tem that can be devised. It has been the judicial experience 
of those who have had large experience on the bench and who 
have considered the subject, that population breeds increased 
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litigation, and an increase of population also increases the ex- 
pense of living in that particular district. The two things go 
together. 

Mr. KINKAID. If the gentleman will pardon me, I do not 
like to argue with the gentleman who has the floor, but if I 
understand correctly, it seems to me that there is a fallacy 
contained in the bill. 

Mr. STEELE. If the gentleman will look over the report of 
the committee 
Mr. KINKAID. I have read it carefully. 

Mr. STEELE. He will find a discussion on that aspect 
of it. ' td 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. I will. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman has given serious consideration 
in the study of this, and I would like to ask his opinion about 
this provision on page 2, line 8, where there is found this 
language: 

Provided, however, That the salary of any — 
for more than one district shall be determined o; 
aggregate population of the districts for which þe.. is anpeinied: 

Take the instance of two districts in a State. Suppose one 
district—call it the southern district—has a judge. Suppose 
there is another district created by subsequent law in which 
another judge is appointed for the two districts. Under the 
reading of this bill, as I view it, the man who is appointed for 
the two districts would get a salary in proportion to the entire 
population of the State, even though, as a matter of fact, he 
tried cases only in the district in which he lives. Is it the 
idea to afford compensation to a judge outside his own dis- 
trict when he does not try any cases outside his own district? 

Mr. STEELE. I will answer the gentleman in this way: 
‘That provision was intended to meet a different situation than 
that which the gentleman has suggested. Where a judge is 
appointed for a single district and performs his function there, 
of course he is only entitled to a salary upon the basis of the 
population of that particular district. There are in the country 
‘several instances of this character, where there are two judicial 
districts and only one judge for those two judicial districts. 
That is the case in Tennessee to-day. I do not know how it 
happened, but I know that in Tennessee there are three Federal 
judicial districts and but two judges for those three districts. 
One judge is appointed for two districts and no other judge is 
there to perform the duties of that district. If he performs the 
duties of that office in two districts and no other judge performs 
the duties, manifestly he should receive compensation based 
on the population of the two districts, if he does the work in 
both districts. 

Mr. GARD. How about the converse—suppose he does the 
work in one district and is appointed for two districts? 

Mr. STEELE. He would never be appointed for- more than 
one district unless the situation arises such as I have just 
mentioned. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. I will 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman state upon what theory 
the appointment of judges is made for the judicial districts? 
Is there any special provision of the Constitution or of law 
that governs the President in the appointment of judges for 
the district? I am asking so that I may have a better under- 
standing of the subject. 

Mr. STEELE. The Judicial Code divides the country into 
judicial districts. That Judicial Code and the creation of 
courts was passed under the clause of the Constitution which 
authorizes- Congress to establish inferior courts below that of 
the Supreme Court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. I-yield 10 minutes more to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STEELE. The Judicial Code divides the country up 
into districts, particularly defining their boundaries, and when 
a district judge is appointed for any particular district, the 
jurisdiction is defined in the Judicial Code. . 

Mr. DENISON. Can the President appoint a judge for two 
districts if he wishes to, or two judges for one district? 

Mr, STEELE. If the code so stipulates. That is a fact in 
New York City, in the eastern district of Pennsylvania, and in 
Chicago, where there is a heayy population and creates a large 
business for the court. 

I was about to state that the basis of population incorporated 
in the bill is that applied to several States of the Union, notably 

* Ohio and Pennsylvania. I might say with reference to the 
salaries fixed in this bill that the minimum is $6,500, 8500 more 
than the district judges now receive as a basis of compensation, 
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and we provide that they shall receive an increased compensa- 
tion to the amount of $500 per annum for each additional half 
million population beyond the first half million that may be in 
that particular district. 

It was the practice of Congress down to as late as 1891 to fix 
the compensation for each particular judge in this or that sec- 
tion of the country according to the amount of work that he 
performed. There was a variation in the salaries down to 
that time, when the flat salary system was adopted. That was 
continued in the present judicial salary act of 1903. Some gen- 
tlemen may ask, Why do you not include the judges of the 
Supreme Court in this bill? I answer that in 1911 the com- 
pensation of the judges of that court was increased $2,000 per 
annum, while the salaries of the district and circuit judges were 
left untouched, so that we are really finishing what was com- 
menced by Congress in 1911. 


With reference to the amount fixed here and the basis of it, 
I wish to say that Pennsylvania, which has adopted this salary 
system, and has had it for a number of years, has found it 
works very satisfactorily, and Pennsylvania to-day, even 
although you may add this increase to the judges’ salaries men- 
tioned in this bill, is paying $60,000 per year more for its judi- 
cial system than the United States is paying its judges for per- 
forming their judicial functions throughout the entire terri- 
tory of the United States. New York is paying vastly more than 
that, and if a comparison were made with the compensation 
paid to the English judges our compensation in this country 
would seem very small indeed. The lord chancellor of England 
receives $40,000 per year; the lord chief justice receives $30,000 
per year; the associate justices, who are equivalent to our 
Federal judges, receive $25,000 per year; and the lowest, as I 
recall, are in Scotland and Ireland, and they receive $18,000 
per year. The fact of the matter is that the compensation paid 
to the judges of Great Britain and Ireland for performing the 
Same judicial functions as our Federal judiciaries perform, 
although the population is only one-half of that of the United 
States, is much more than we are paying for our entire judicial 
system. I shall not take up the time to go into the details of 
that matter, and in conclusion simply wish to say that this bill 
has received very careful consideration by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. GOOD. me Seana: will the gentleman yield? i 
Mr, STEELE. 

Mr. GOOD. Could the gentleman inform the committee what 
the salaries of the judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals are? 

Mr. STEELE. Seven thousand dollars per year at the present 
time, This bill provides for a minimum increase of $1,000 per 
year. 

I wish to say that in the framing of this bill and in its con- 
sideration the committee has had the assistance of a committee 
of judges who have taken the matter up. There are a number 
of judges now upon the bench who by reason of the increased 
cost of living have informed the committee that unless they 
receive some relief of the character described in this bill they 
will be unable to continue upon the bench. In New York City 
and in Philadelphia the police magistrates are receiving higher 
salaries than the United States judges are receiving for per- 
forming their vast duties in those large cities. With the ex- 
pansion of the Federal activities that is going on throughout 
the country and which has resulted in largely increasing the 
judicial work performed by the judges throughout the country, 
it seems to me that the compensation provided in this bill is 
reasonabie, and that making population the basis is as fair 
and equitable as any system that could have been devised. 1 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? ? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. On this question of the number of judges 
whom the President may appoint in the different districts, does 
the Judicial Code provide the number? Does it say, for in- 
stance, that in southern New York a certain number of judges 
may be appointed and that in these two districts in Tennessee 
one judge shall be appointed for the two districts? 

Mr. STEELE. The gentleman has stated it correctly. ; 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In other words, it is fixed by the Judicial 
Code? 

Mr. STEELE. Absolutely; and he can not go outside of the 
congressional authorization. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? / 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman say about that 
part of the bill that provides that the President may retire 
judges who have served a certain length of time and who have 
reached a certain age, if they do not retire voluntarily, and put 
some one else in their place? 
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Mr, STEELE. I think the gentleman must have been absent 
from the Chamber when I discussed that phase of the matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was absent, if the gentleman discussed it, 
for I did not hear it. I would like to know what the gentleman 
thinks of the justification of that sort of thing. 

Mr. STEELE. I think the gentleman has had the same confu- 
sion of thought that a number of other gentlemen have had, 
that the provisions of this bill are identical with the provisions 
of the bill that was before the House more than a year ago. 
The provisions of this bill, however, are entirely different from 
that bill. That bill gave the President authority wherever in 
his opinion the public good required it to appoint a judge, 
whereas this bill provides that he is only authorized to act 
where by reason of physical and mental disability of a perma- 
nent character the judge is disqualified from performing effi- 
ciently all of the duties of his office. There can be no justifica- 
tion for a man remaining on the bench who has reached that 
stage of physical decline. 

Mr. MADDEN. Where does the bill say that? Does it say 
that in that language? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman read it. 

Mr. STEELE. It is on page 5, commencing in line 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
his time may be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate has been fixed by the 
House. 

Mr. STEELE. I think if the gentleman reads that portion of 
the bill that he will agree with me. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I always listen with pleasure and respect to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], who has just taken 
his seat. I regret when I can not agree with him, as sometimes 
does occur; but in the main I am happy to say that I do usually 
necord in sentiment and judgment with what he advocates. 

Here is a bill asking for an increase in the salaries of our 
judges. On the question of the increase in salary I think there 
will scarcely be an observable opposition. Every man who un- 
derstands the situation recognizes that the judiciary of this 
country are underpaid, and have been underpaid for many years. 
We are performing to-day only an act of unfinished business. 
We increased the salaries of the Supreme Court judges, but we 
stopped short of moving down the line to take care of the circuit 
and district judges. The total increased expense measured by 
this bill for all the judges of the United States is a little over 
$237,000, an infinitesimal sum in and of itself; and when we re- 
member the stainless and splendid record of the judiciary of this 
country every man ought with spontaneity to come to the rescue 
and say that they ought to be properly paid and properly recog- 
nized. 

The distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
said we ought to have our salaries increased as Congressmen, 
and gave as a reason that we were called upon for contribu- 
tions to the Red Cross and to other charities, which are cheer- 
fully given. Are not the judges of the land called upon to 
make like disbursements? Does not the increase in cost of 
living weigh just as heavily upon them as it does upon every 
other citizen in the country? Has not a judge to maintain a 
certain position of dignity in the community commensurate with 
his position? Has not a judge to rear, educate, and provide 
for his family? Where is there anything to compensate him for 
the life that is spent upon the bench? A lawyer has oppor- 
tunities for making money that never can come to a judge. 
The judge is barred practically from entering into any kind of 
business. The very fact that he has a life tenure is to a large 
degree a handicap upon him, for when his period of service is 
ended, when his life is closed, he has had no opportunity to 
create, augment, or increase his private fortune and leave a 
provision for his wife or his children who are left behind him. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOOD. I see the force of the gentleman's argument. 
I should like to know why the judges located in the District of 
Columbia are not in some way provided for in this bill? Surely 
the expense of living is as high here as it is anywhere in the 
country. I should think that some provision ought to be made 
for the judges of the District of Columbia, even though we do 
not have an excessive population. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is quite 
right; but that bill would eome under a different classification, 
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I think. The payment, if the old rule of 50-50 prevails, would 
be borne partly by the District of Columbia and partly out of 
the Treasury of the United States. I have nothing to say 
against the proposition which is involved in the question. I 
simply say that so far as this bill is concerned, so far as the 
compensation of the judges sitting on our United States court 
benches is concerned, they are underpaid, and improperly under- 
paid, and their salaries ought to be increased in a proper and 
distinct proportion. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will ask the gentleman why are not the 
judges of the Court of Claims here in Washington included? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not know. The matter 
was not presented in the bill. The bill was considered on its 
merits as it was presented, and the report of the committee is 
in support of the bill as presented and acted upon and con- 
sidered by them. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does not the gentleman think the judges of 
the Court of Claims should be put on a parity with the other 
judges of the United States courts? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I am not able to answer that 
question. It probably is true; but it ought not to hinder or 
hamper the passage of this bill now. That question was not 
béfore the Judiciary Committee, and was not considered by the 
committee, and therefore you can not, without probably defeat- 
ing this bill in its passage, attempt to put an amendment at this 
late hour on this bill now in the nature of a provision for the 
courts in the District of Columbia or the judges of the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman stated a moment ago that tak- 
ing care of the courts of the District would of necessity come 
under the fifty-fifty proposition. That would be true so far as 
the appropriation was concerned, but surely the Committee 
on the Judiciary has jurisdiction of the salaries of the judges 
of the District of Columbia; and inasmuch as it was an over- 
sight that the judges of the District of Columbia were not pro- 
vided for in this bill, does not the gentleman believe that an 
amendment should be offered that would make provision for 
them without jeopardizing or embarrassing this bill in any 
way? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman sees fit to 
offer an amendment covering those judges, so far as I am 
concerned I see no objection to it. 

Mr. REAVIS. The same thing that inspired the committee to 
report a bill increasing the salaries of the Federal judges would 
be equally persuasive regarding the salaries of the judges in the 
District of Columbia, would it not, the high cost of living, and 
so forth? i 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; surely. I do not know 
the conditions that affect them, nor do I eyen know the salaries 
of the judges in the District of Columbia. I have had no inves- 
tigation made of that. But I certainly think that if the gentle- 
man wished to offer an amendment of that kind, he is a member 
of our Judiciary Committee, there is the place where it should 
have been offered, in order that it might receive full, fair, and 
thorough consideration. 

Now, I want to pass on. The storm center relating to this 
bill is not as to the question of increasing the salaries nor as to 
the method of increasing the salaries. I think both those points 
have been fully and fairly considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 additional minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. So far as these matters are 
concerned, there is, as I stated before, very little opposition. 
The storm center in relation to this bill apparently is with refer- 
ence to that particular portion of it that provides for the ap- 
pointment of a judge under certain circumstances by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the consent and concur- 
rence of the Senate of the United States. 

We must start with the consideration that there are occasions, 
rare indeed of course, where there ought to be some power that 
would correct an evil that everyone acknowledges does exist. 
Take a district where a judge has served 10 years continuously, is 
over 70 years of age, is incompetent either from physical or 
mental causes to discharge all the duties of his office, and the 
business of that community is being clogged and held up and 
the community is suffering, why ought there not to be some 
speedy methods of affording a remedy and quick relief? 

We have considered what remedy could be applied. Two 
years ago a bill was introduced in this House providing for the 
appointment by the President—and it left it almost absolutely 
a matter of choice on his part—a matter of his own ipse dixit 
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whether it should be done. I, with my colleague on the com- 
mittee, Mr. VorsTeap, filed a minority report on the bill and 
opposed it. In the committee our attitude was in opposition to 
any measure being inserted here on this subject. Finally, as a 
compromise, suggested by the gentleman from Minnesota, the 
language now in the bill was offered and agreed to, because we 
felt that it furnished, probably, the best and wisest method that 
could be obtained. 

On one oceasion, thinking that perhaps it might be a good 
suggestion, I asked the judges who were consulted by the com- 
mittee in framing and aiding us in the formation of this bill, 
why not leave the question of the ascertainment of incapacity of 
the judges of the same circuit, or a majority of them, in which 
the man subject to the objection was exercising the functions 
and duties of his office. Instantly there was a protest. Oh, 
you could not get the judges to certify on that point,” and so 
we were obliged to leave it where the bill puts it, that the Presi- 
dent must find the fact, and the bill carefully guards what he 
must find. He must find that the man is incapacitated physic- 
ally or mentally, permanently—not temporarily but perma- 
nently—incapacitated from discharging all the duties of his 
office. When he so finds he may nominate a man who shall be 
senior over him in that circuit, but the man himself is not dis- 
turbed ; his salary continues, and he remains in the service. 

Surely, my friends, if the President of the United States 
dared to exercise the power that is given him in this bill for the 
purpose of satisfying some political object, do you think that 
would or could be tolerated, and would it not find rejection of the 
nominee by the Senate? 

Some one has said to me, Suppose a judge past 70—and there 
are many men who pass that mark who are still in possession of 
their faculties physically and mentally and probably capable of 
doing the very finest work on the bench—suppose the man has 
reached that stage and the President would say: He has served 
10 years, and I will find that he is incapacitated and will attempt 
to remove him.” What would be the response? Do you think, 
gentlemen of the committee, that the bar of his community would 
sit idly by and permit any such action against the man who was 
capable of performing his work on the bench? Do you think 
for a moment that the community would suffer a competent 
judge to be removed in this fashion and would not the protest 
loud and strong sound in the ears of the Members of the Senate 
and be so potential with them that they would say by their votes 
that the appointment thus wrongfully made should not be con- 
firmed? If the appointment is not confirmed, what harm has 
been done? The judge affected by the attempted appointment is 
still in his place, he is still in office, and the new appointee that 
the President has nominated has not and can not take his seat, 
and therefore the matter is just as it was before. 

We know of no other or better way to afford relief of what is 
recognized by us all as a rare evil but nevertheless one actually 
in the administration of the justice of the country. There are 
eases where, perhaps, under some false notion a man may seek 
to hold his place on the bench when he is unfitted to conduct 
and perform the duties of his office, and when he ought to retire 
from his place and let the President appoint a new man. Surely 
in such a case as that, where the business of the district is 
clogged, there should be a remedy by which that state of affairs 
could be redressed. We furnish you with the remedy in this 
bill, the best our united thought could give, and we ask you to 
see that it is adopted. 

Now, one word in answer to a suggestion that was made, I 
know not from what source such a thought could come, but, said 
the gentleman, the judges have tried the case and found a 
verdict in favor of increasing their salary. It was a question 
between the judges and the taxpayers, but, he said, there was 
nobody there to represent the taxpayer. Well, sometimes a 
gentleman may arrogate to himself all the excellencies and all 
the virtues of humanity and think that no one else is his peer, 
but I would have him understand that every man of the 21 
members of that Judiciary Committee sat there as the representa- 
tives of the taxpayers and their counsel, and not a man would 
have voted for the passage of this bill if it did not commend 
itself to their better and unprejudiced judgment. 

The bill received unanimous and favorable consideration— 
with perhaps one exception—and the only point of real differ- 
ence in this committee to-day, as I understand it, is with refer- 
ence to the clause which I have discussed at length regarding 
the appointment of a successor over an incumbent who is in- 
competent by reason of mental or physical defect for the per- 
formance of the duties of his office. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bortanp). The time of the gentleman 
fram Pennsylvania has again expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAINEY]. 
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Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam], who has just taken his seat; did 
me the honor to refer in terms to my interruption of the 
speech of my colleague from IIlinolis [Mr. Cannon], in which 
I suggested that we represent here the taxpayers of the United 
States, and with considerable fervor the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania responded to that suggestion on my part. I want to 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that, like himself, I 
have practiced law for many years. I practiced law for 15 years 
until I came to the Congress of the United States, and then I 
gave it up. I represented individuals and some corporations 
to the best of my ability for 15 years when they paid my fees, 
but when I came here I quit representing them and commenced 
to represent all the people of my State in these measures appro- 
priating money which the taxpayers of the United States must 
contribute. Can the gentleman from Pennsylvania, with his 
corporate connections, say the same thing? I propose to con- 
tinue, in spite of the criticisms of corporation lawyers, to repre- 
sent to the best of my ability what I conceive to be the interests 
of the people of my State and of the United States. 

I say again that the Federal judges of the United States, 126 
of them—95 district judges and 31 circuit judges—tried this 
case, and there was no dissenting opinion. Every one of them 
agreed that their salaries ought to be raised, and they agreed 
unon the amount. When I practiced law I had the greatest 
respect for the Federal judiciary, and that respect continued 
until this present moment. After deciding this case without a 
dissenting opinion—and no one has heard of any one of these 
126 judges who is opposed to this bill—they came here—12 of 
them—and appeared before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House in favor of this proposition to increase their own salaries. 
I say that with a blush of shame. When other individuals 
come here for a small compensation to represent their own in- 
terests in the corridors of this House and in the committee rooms 
we call them lobbyists, but when 12 judges, representing 126 
Federal judges, come here and lobby—argue, I will say—for an 
increase in their salaries, to what particular class shall we as- 
sign them? 

They are entitled to have their propositions and their sugges- 
tions weighed by the same kind of evidence that we apply to 
any other interests that come here before this legislative body. 
They come here insisting that their salaries, which are now 
$6,000 per year, be increased so that the minimum salary of a 
district judge shall be $6,500 and the maximum $10,000, and 
so that the minimum salary of a circuit judge shall be $7,000 
and the maximum $11,000. That is their proposition in a nut- 
shell, and that is all there is to it. Let us understand the posi- 
tion they occupy. Each one of them became a party to an im- 
plied contract when he vociferously accepted the position to re- 
ceive $6,000 a year for his services, and for what period of 
time? For the period of his natural life. They have the right 
at the age of 70 years, if they so elect, to retire on the same 
salary of $6,000 a year. That is the implied contract under 
which they all assumed to discharge the duties of their office. 
They come here now, 12 of them, representing 126, who make no 
objections, and deliberately violate that implied contract. Are 
they asking these increases for those who shall succeed them 
when their present terms of office expire? No; they are asking 
these increases for themselves, during the period of the term 
for which they have solemnly agreed to serve for $6,000; and 
they say they are asking it in order that they “ may be fair and 
judicial,” in order that they may “adequately discharge the 
duties of their office.” They subscribe here to a letter of Judge 
Hughes, who urges this reason for increasing the salaries: 


If we are to maintain the high standard of the Federal 1 and 
suitably to recognize the t importance of the work of the Federal 
district and circuit courts, it would seem to be an imperative duty that a 
readjustment should be made of judicial salaries. 

Judge Hughes, in that same letter, says: 

The present scale of salaries paid to the Federal judges is not only 
unjust to them, but is a serious menace to the administration of justice, 
and it greatly narrows the field of choice in the selection of judges to 
fill the vacancies. 

The judges who unanimously agreed upon this increase in 
their salaries then, according to this letter which they present 
here as a reason for it, have been selected from a field which 
has been “ greatly narrowed,” because the compensation is not 
big enough. In other words, they have been selected from a 
field, according to the argument of Judge Hughes, of lawyers 
from whom you could not get the best judges. Yet these judges, 
who admit by presenting this letter here that they have been 
selected from a field that has been “ greatly narrowed,” because 
the salaries are not larger, come here with that admission, but 
insist that they are capable at least of determining this one ques- 
tion, namely, that their salaries ought to be increased. They ask 
that their salaries be increased, as stated here in the report, for 


the reason that to them “people are frequently compelled to 
trust their lives, their fortunes, and their honor.” Let us see 
what there can be in that kind of an argument. Here are a 
number of them, all of them at present receiving $6,000 a year. 
There will be 14 of them who will receive $6,500 a year under 
the provisions of this bill. Then, according to their 

in order that the lives and property and honor of the citizens of 
the United States shall be safe in the hands of these 14, we 
ought to pay each of them $500 a year more, and if the district 
is larger than that, if it contains a population of 500,000 more, 
then the lives and the property and the honor of the citizens 
who are so unfortunate as to live in that larger district can only 
be conserved by paying each of the judges in districts as large 
as that $1,000 a year more than they get now. 

So in that sort of arithmetical progression the lives, the 
property, and the honor of the people of the United States are 
unsafe as the population of the districts increases, and the 
way to make them safe is to give these judges $500 more for 
each 500,000 increase in the population of their districts. The 
report goes on to say not only that the judges themselves ap- 
peared, 12 of them, but that representatives of the judiciary 
appeared before the committee and approved of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has exp. 

Mr. t Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, it was not enough 
for they themselves to appear, but they appeared here by a 
representative, and I understand the representative was a 
former Member of this House and a former Member of the 
Senate of the United States, one of the great lawyers of the 
United States. They knew enough about the procedure here 
to select a most able representative. His fees are so high that, 
of course, nobody would ever call him a lobbyist when he came 
— before that committee presenting the argument of these 

udges. 

Five times in the history of the United States the salaries of 
Federal judges have been increased by legislative action, but 
every time it was increased not on their initiative but on the 
initiative of this legislative body. 

In 1893, when it was fixed at $6,000, not a representative of 
the judges appeared before any committee of this House. This 
House initiated that legislation itself. The judges were modest 
enough to occupy the position of not asking for that increase. 
To-day, when every man on the Federal pay roll, and we have 
nearly one-fourth of the adult population of the United States 
on the pay roll, is demanding an increase in his salary, the 
judges come in also and join the general chorus and demand an 
increase of their salaries. We commenced this business of in- 
creasing salaries by increasing our own clerk-hire allowance, 
and then we tied our hands when all the employees of this Gov- 
ernment who are organized came here and demanded that their 
Salaries be increased, and so we proceeded during this war in- 
creasing salaries of all employees of this Government who asked 
that their salaries be increased. But we have pursued the 
policy of increasing, first, the salaries of those who receive the 
lowest pay. Now, in the first legislative act that this House 
undertakes to perform in the opening of the period of recon- 
struction, we are asked to increase the salaries of 126 judges, 
who are among the highest paid of all the Federal officials of 
this Government, and when we have increased the salaries of 
the highest and when we have increased the salaries of the 
lowest, we will be compelled to increase every salary in between, 
and there is no place to stop in these assaults on the Treasury. 

The war is over, terms of peace will be signed up in the early 
spring, and the time has come not to treat the expenditure of 
$237,500 as an “infinitesimal proposition.“ We have been 
‘juggling with millions and with billions, and the gentleman 
‘from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] who just preceded me made 
the startiing statement that in this period of reconstruction, 
when we must commence an effort at retrenchment, that $237. 

t is the amount of the charge on the Treasury if we 
‘comply with the wishes of these judges—is an infinitesimal 
amount. Well, granting that he is right about it, and it is infini- 
tesimal as compared with the amounts we have been appropri- 
ating for the protection of this country in time of war, granting 
he is right about that, and nobody is willing to do that, the 
principle at stake in the matter, in these earliest days of the 
reconstruction period, of increasing the compensation of $6,000 
a year officials, when prices have already commenced to go 
down, and when we propose to compel, if we can, still further 
price reduction, is a dangerous way in which to commence to 
retrench expenses. I hope this House will have enough courage 
to refuse this unanimous demand of the district and circuit 
Judges of the United States. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr, Chairman, it is not a question of dispute 
between the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAINEY], 
who has just preceded me, or the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


[Mr. Gramas]. The sole question is whether the judges on 
the Federal bench residing, for instance, in the State of New 
York, are to be receiving one-third of the salary which is being 
paid to judges doing. similar work in the State courts. We 
have 144 judges in the city of New York. A magistrate on the 
bench receives between 57.000 and $8,000 a year. We have 
municipal court justices who try municipal court cases up to 
$1,000, and they get $8.000 a year. We have a court of special 
Sessions that tries dismeanors, and they are getting $9,000 a 
year, and we have supreme court judges doing the same work 
which our United States district court judges are doing, and they 
are getting $17,500 a year. So in the city we see the spectacle 
of the United States district court judge trying cases involving 
millions getting $6,000 a year, or one-third of what is being 
paid to the same kind of a judge doing the same kind of work 
across the street. 

Mr. DYER. What do the appellate judges of the State of 
New York get? 

Mr. SIEGEL. The appellate judges receive $17,500 in the 
city of New York, first district. The court of appeals judges are 
getting approximately 813.500. 

Mr. PLATT. The supreme court judges get $17,500 in the 
second district of New York. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Twelve thousand dollars, I thought. 

Mr. PLATT. I know they are getting $17,500. 

Mr. SIEGEL. In your district? 

Mr. PLATT. The $12,000 salary begins above my district. 

Mr. WALSH. Do any of these judges hold office for life in 
New York? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Practically for life. We reelect them. They 
are elected first for 14 years and then elected for 14 years again, 
and are retired at the age of 70 years on full pay. 

Mr. DONOVAN, Has the gentleman instanced the experience 
of Mr. Justice Dowling in regard to his election? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Justice Dowling has been elected once and 
then reelected and is still on the bench. Republicans and Demo- 
crats both combine and put the same man back; they repeatedly 
do the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH. But do they not go through a campaign for 
reelection? 

Mr. SIEGEL. They do not because both parties nominate 
at the same time and get rid of the expense. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does the gentleman think that justice is any 
better administered by the paying of a judge $17,500—or in 
courts where they pay less? 

Mr. SIEGEL. No; but I do not believe any judge should be 
worrying whether he is getting sufficient money in order to 
keep his family going. It has been testified to before the Judi- 
ciary Committee that there are judges who have been borrowing 
money in order properly to support their families. I think a 
judge ought to be paid a living wage; that he ought to be 
paid a sufficient amount on which to live on properly, to up- 
hold his dignity in every possible way, and have a chance to 
educate his children. I could go to work and call your attention 
to the testimony of Judge Buffington, presiding judge of the 
third circuit of appeals in Pennsylvania, who testified he was 
unable to saye anything during the entire period of time, and 
that he was unable to live properly on his salary which the 
United States had been paying him. I pointed out before the 
committee the rise in prices in these 15 years. We have in- 
creased the salaries of practically everyone else during the 
entire time except these judges. 

Now, there has been some discussion here as to why it is 
Mr. EAGLE, Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will. 

Mr. EAGLE. I would like to ask the gentleman's opinion 
on this point: Does not the gentleman think that any family 
anywhere in America can live decently, respectably, and prop- 
erly on $6,000 a year? I will state to the gentleman that I 
would not raise the salary of a Congressman above $7,500 a 
year simply because if any of us wishes to do so we can live 
in Washington in perfect comfort and decency on even $6,000 
a year, 

Mr. SIEGEL. In answer to that, I will say that there is 
not a judge upon the bench who is not called upon to contribute 
his share to charity and other relief werk throughout the coun- 
try. If be is on the bench in New York City, I believe there 
is not a single Judge, who is not exactly compelled, but who 
contributes at least 10 per cent of his salary to various charities 
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in New York City. Why should a Federal judge in any of the 
large cities of the country be compelled to live in a different 
fashion than the man on the supreme court bench in that 
same city or the highest judge in that particular city? 

There has been some discussion here in regard to the sliding 
scale, as it is called. The judges in New York, in the Eastern 
District or Southern District, receive $6,000 a year at the pres- 
ent time. A judge from New Hampshire or Vermont comes down 
to preside in New York. He gets only $6,000 a year salary, but 
he gets $10 a day additional while sitting in New York. And we 
have the spectacle of secing a judge coming from New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont earning $9,000 a year, or $8,500 a year, while 
his fellow judge, living in New York City, can only receive $6,000 
a year, although he does the greatest portion of the work there. 

Mr. LITTLE. Just about what is his hotel bill? 

Mr. SIEGEL. He does not have his personal expenses in his 
own home town to pay while in New York City. He is getting 
$10 a day while down there. 

Mr. WALSH. And he will get that $10 a day if this bill passes, 
will he not? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do not construe it that way. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not construe it at all. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I know the work these judges are doing, and 
I went to see them sufficiently paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to a proper 
raise in the salary of Federal judges and shall vote for it. On 
the other hand, I have no hesitation in saying to the Federal 
judges and their friends that if the measure does not suit me 
I will not support it. We must learn to consider these things 
aside from personalities. 

I find here in this bill that the Federal judges in a district 
that has the most people will receive the largest salary. I do 
not like that provision. I do not see any reason for it or any 
excuse for it. There is no more ability in a big district than 
there is in a small one. The judges are constantly changed 
about, and any judge from a district that drew the minimum 
might be sent to a district that drew the maximum. If Judge 
Hughes’s ideas just quoted are a deciding argument here, we 
would then say that the people in the big district who received 
the judge from the little district would not get the best results, 
because, according to that theory, in order to get exact justice 
you will have to pay the biggest salaries, so that you would get 
the lawyers with the largest incomes. But the lawyers with 
the big incomes are not the ablest lawyers, but simply the best 
managers of large interests. All of our great jurists came 
from the country towns almost without exception. If a judge 
from Kansas goes to New York City and sits in the court there, 


there is no reason why he should not receive the same salary as 


the man in New York City. Just a short time ago a judge in 
the district in which I live, and whose office is right across the 
street from mine, was sent to New York City. I never heard 
any complaint. He is an able jurist and did full justice to the 
situation so far as I have learned. 

He is perfectly competent, too, and his salary should be just 
the same as that of anybody else, and there is no sense in trying 
to discriminate between these judges in one district and another. 
They are all liable to perform the same work, and they may be 
called in any week to do the same work from Baltimore or San 
Francisco or New York. There is no justice in attempting to 
classify them. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman realize the fact 
that a judge can live more cheaply in the city of Baltimore than 
in any other city? 

Mr. LITTLE. Well, I have heard the gentleman's arguments 
on the floor, and I have not moved over there yet. There are 
temptations over there, too, that increase the cost of living. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Our markets afford the finest delicacies 
in the way of food, and there is the best champagne over there 
in the country, and all that. 

Mr. LITTLE. Baltimore's temptations are hard to resist, 
but the economy necessary on a Congressman’s salary requires 
self-denial. They say $10 a day extra is added when the judges 
are assigned elsewhere, but that will not pay their hotel and 
railroad fare. The salary should be the same in every district. 
No discrimination should be made. There is just as much 
ability in one district as in another. They all do about the same 
amount of work. Now, I think I have made myself clear on 
that, and I hope I may pass on to the next phase of the subject. 

It is said we need more judges because some men insist on 
staying on the bench after they are upfitted by age to perform the 
duties of the position. When this Constitution was framed it 


was thought that the men who would hold these lofty positions 
would have sense and manhood enough to occupy them as long 
üs they were useful, and when they ceased to be useful they 
would have sense and manhood enough to retire. I think a way 
should be found to retire them without expense to the people. 
The gentlemen in charge of this bill say this is the only way to 
get rid of them under the Constitution. 

If that is so, the Constitution ought to be amended, and some 
more expeditious, fair, and equitable way should be provided to 
get at these old fellows who insist on holding on to the job. 
The office of judge is intended to be an honor and not a sinecure. 
The Constitution should be amended so that the situation could 
be dealt with in some other way than is proposed in this bil], 
if this is the only way it can be done under the Constitution. 
The fact is that the Members of this body and those at the 
other end of the Capitol are authorized by law to make such 
inferior courts below the Supreme Court as they see fit. Every 
judge who sits in a court below the grade of Supreme Court so 
sits by the permission of this Congress, and if there is any de- 
fect in the law at present authorizing these judges we ought to 
make a new law and remedy tlie defect. Congress is the creator 
of every Federal court except the Supreme Court and can repeal 
every law establishing them. Congress in three days’ time 
could deprive every judge on the Federal bench below the 
Supreme Court of his seat and pass another law similar to it, 
so that they could be put back or not. If they have so little 
self-respect that they can not see that point, this Congress 
should attend to it. Those judges have no business in the world 
to perform except to decide rows between people. Our business 
is to pass the laws of the country. 

Until I had practiced law a quarter of a century I supposed 
that courts were organized to do justice between man and man. 
They are not. They are made primarily to stop rows between 
people. Society established tribunals to adjust the differences 
between men so that their difficulties should not disturb the 
community. If any fellow can get justice in court, so much the 
better. Of course, the intention of the law is that a man shall 
get justice, but every lawyer knows that a good deal of the time 
they do not. A heavy per cent of the cases appealed are reversed, 
and that would indicate that the same per cent of the original 
decisions must be wrong. A large number of cases are decided 
by divided courts on final appeal, showing that that per cent 
of appeal judges are wrong that number of times. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of this body ought to be 
able to find a better way than to sit here and tell us that this 
is the only way—to humor these old chaps who do not respect 
themselves. I think a statute should be enacted to meet this 
point, and if not I think we should pass a statute to do away with 
the present law and get rid of the old timber. Why should we 
allow it to accumulate from year to year? If the judges find 
we are inclined to do it they will get off the bench. I think the 
Committee on the Judiciary of this body ought to be able to sug- 
gest something better to us than to spend a lot of money to pay 
three times for work that will only be done once. If this is not 
possible, the Constitution should be amended. When you make 
laws for judges in this country, the judge who does the work 
in my State, or in any other of the smaller States in point of 
population, should receive the same salary as the judge in any 
other State. There is no use in classifying these men because 
they are classified by the amount of work they do. 

One gentleman spoke of the judges in New York, who receive 
$17,500. On one occasion I dropped in to the court of a friend 
of mine who was on that bench, and he invited me for an hour 
or so to take a seat with him on the bench, and while I was there 
I saw his check brought in, and he told me what his salary was, 
and I observed it was at the rate of $17,500, including a second 
check to come later. He was a fine judge, but not one whit 
better than 20 judges out in Kansas, who were paid only $2,500. 
I was his friend, and I remember he was an aspirant for a seat 
on the Federal bench at $6,000, but unsuccessfully. Yet over 
in New York they elected him to a judgeship at $17,500. He 
would have preferred the Federal bench at $6,000. 

Gentlemen, these things do not go by salaries. They go by 
ability and the confidence people have in the character of their 
judgment. You ought not to make a discrimination, except ac- 
cording to character and ability. Do not tell me that beeause 
New York is rich it can afford to pay its judges that way. That 
is no argument for spending the hard-earned money of people 
who are already taxed to the limit. I would have no objection 
personally to being a judge at $17,500 if I lived there. But the 
fact that the salaries of judges over there is $17,500 is no reason 
for raising the salaries of men who accepted lower salaries 
than that when they were appointed. There is not a Federal 
judge in the United States who has to meet the expenses which 
the average Member of Congress has to meet, away from home 
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half the time, and subject to constant drains in his rerenues, 
You gentlemen who are satisfied with the salaries that you are 
getting ought to be content with giving Federal judges as much. 
If you can get along with that, it ought to be enough for a Federal 
judge. If they can get along on $6,000 a year, they ought to be 
satisfied with that; or with the salary which you are able to 
live on. It is preposterous, this idea of running up the salary 
of a Federal judge to $10,000, when Members of Congress and 
Senators, who have succeeded Webster and Clay, receive only 
$7,500. 

I am in favor of a reasonable advance. I am in favor of 
devising some means of making these old chaps, who do nothing, 
get off the bench, as the Constitution intended them to do. They 
may not technically violate the law, but they violate its spirit. 
We should find some way to deal with such conditions appropri- 
ately. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Donovan]. 
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Gentiemen, I approach the consideration of this measure not 
from a political or partisan standpoint. It has been demon- 
strated by the gentlemen who have spoken that it is neither one 
nor the other, for we have found learned and distinguished 
Members on both sides of the aisle taking opposite views. While 
that is true, I am not so sure but that it is regarded in a paro- 
chial and provincial sense. 1 do not use the word “ sectional,” 
for that is not right and should not be used, but I do think it is 
tinctured and tainted with provincialism and parochialism, and 
with a selfish interest by some men. I have heard men here 
proclaim their experience at the bar, some who have been allied 
to corporate interests, some who were fer corporations, and the 
people, and some who had given up the practice of the law with 
both. I chance to have the opportunity of being a member of 
the bar in two States. My practice has never been with corpora- 
tions. It has generally been for the widow and orphan in 
surrogate matters. I have heard men in this House say that 
those who are declaring for this bill are lawyers who appear 
before Federal judges. I am free from the professional charge, 
from the partisan, parechial, and also from the provincial aspect 
of it, for the reason that I have above stated. But, gentlemen, 
it seems to me that it is a question of common sense. A 56,000 
man is a cheap man on the United States bench. There is no 
question about that. I do not care whether he is a married man, 
with a prolific family, or whether he has an aged mother to 
support, or is a bachelor. He is a cheap man, and it is a cheap 
Government that insists that $6,000 a year is a proper compen- 
sation. No one will claim seriously that it is not so. 

It has been laid down here that the graduation of salaries is 
based on population. That is true, but it is not alone on that 
basis. Correlated with the fact is the further fact, which is 
undeniable, that where the population is, there is where the 
business is. Where population and business are, there is where 
the laborer, the doctor, the preacher, and the mechanic are paid 
more than in smaller communities. Is not that so? It is un- 
deniabie. 

You talk about the judge who comes from the far west to go 
to New York, designated to sit there during a term of court. 
I tell you, my friends, let him go to the Waldorf, to the Astor, 
to the Biltmore, or to any of the hotels of that city that befit 
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his station as a United States judge; let him see if he can live 
on the $10 per diem allowed him under the present law while 
he is staying there. Why, it would hardly pay his tipping money. 
Gentlemen, here is the whole question, whether the present 
pe is a reasonable compensation or whether it is a cheap 
rate. 

The opponents of the bill will say, “ Well, now, here is the 
situation: This is a question of honor; this is a position which 
ought to be filled by an elderly man, a mature man, who has 
made his money, It is a dignified position.” I tell you, gentle- 
men, if you appoint that class of men, if a man of that kind Is 
put on the Federal bench, he does not work, he is lazy, and the 
result is that the people will not get justice. We have been told 
that the people do not get justice in those courts and that the 
province of the courts is to stop rows. I beg to differ. The 
province of the court is to interpret the law. These courts touch 
civilization itself in the administration of life, liberty, and 
property. Rows! Why, you would think these men were naught 
except magistrates or justices of the peace. Gentlemen, it is 
wrong, it is not fair, and we should see to it that these men 
who are, as has been so excellently explained hero, specially. 
trained and qualified men, should receive this advance in salary. 
Think of a man spending four years in his academic course, and 
four years more in law school, and then having experi., 
ence in his work as a lawyer to fit him for a position of this kind, 
going on the bench for $6,000 a year. 

It is said that these salaries are lifted up in bulk. That is not 
true. They are graduated. There are but four circuit judges 
who are entitled to $11,000 under the new régime. When you 
say, “set this measure of compensation by population,” you are 
doing nothing but what, as has been said here, is a return to 
the practice as it was up to 1891. From 1903 the flat rate has 
been given. Has the compensation according to population 
been the rule in the States? Yes. Take the city and county of 
New York, where the supreme court judges re $17,500, 


out the State get? They average about $3,000. 

You, gentlemen, who are broad, generous, big, and fair, dispel 
your parochial and provincial ideas, forget your man who is now. 
on the bench, who may not be benefited by this legislation, 
forget whether he js blind or halting. ‘The question is, Is $6,000 
enough for a district judge, and is $7,000 enough for a circuit 
judge? I plead not guilty, and hope you, the jury, will bring 
in a verdict to pass the bill. {Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
Heman from Ilinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I do not think I shall use the amount of time 
that has been allotted to me, as the matter I want to present 
now is simply preliminary, and I may hereafter want to de- 
velop it somewhat under the five-minute rule. 

So far as the first part of the bill is concerned, that part 
where it seeks to increase the salaries, so far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I can see no objection to it, and if an oppor- 
tunity is given me to vote on that part of the bill, without hav- 
ing the latter part of it attached, I shall vote for it. 

However, so far as the latter part of the bill is concerned, 
that additional matter that has been incorporated, I do not 
agree with it in substance nor in spirit. I think the intent of 
— Constitution was that men when they are appointed to 

these responsible positions should continue during life or good 
behavior. I believe that the attempt to impose conditions or 
terms upon their service by a bill of this kind is in contraven- 
tion to the spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitution. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. What would you do with the judge that had 
become insane? 

Mr. GRAHAM of [llinois. Well, I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. GORDON. You would not let him try your case, would 
you? 

Mr. DENISON. The thing to do is for Congress to pass a 
law authorizing the President to appoint another judge in 
that district. 

Mr. GORDON. That is just what this bill proposes to do. 

Mr. DENISON. No; it does not. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will answer in my own way. I 
am not talking about what I would or might do if it were I, 
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but I am talking about what we can do and what the Constitu- 


tion provides we shall do. That is the issue. I think no man 
in the House has adhered more closely to the constitutional pro- 
visions than the gentleman from Ohio, and I think he will 
agree with me that if it is in contravention to the spirit of the 
Constitution to do this, the gentleman would oppose this kind 
of a law. 

Now, look at it. This is the thought I want you to bear in 
mind, and if I can find any authority on it I propose to do so 
and present it hereafter. 

This is the provision of the Constitution which I am calling 
attention to: ; 

The jndicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts-as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good bebavior, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

The query is this—and I would like to have everybody an- 
swer it in their own minds—the Constitution says they “ shall 
hold their offices.” What does that mean? Does not the right 
to hold an office include also in it the right to exercise the 
duties of the office? Can you conceive of a person being elected 
to an office or appointed to an office and then by act of the 
legislature being shorn of the right to exercise the duties of 
that office? So long as the judge holds the office, does he not 
have the right to exercise the duties of it? If that be true, 
does not this act contravene the Constitution when it says that 
aes can be shorn of the right to perform the duties of his 
office? 

The act says the President shall, when he finds some judge is 
unable to perform his duties, appoint another man who shall be 
the senior judge and shall tell him what he can do and what he 
can not do. In other words, the senior judge who is appointed 
by the President displaces the other judge and absolutely ren- 
ders it impossible for that other judge to perform the duties of 
the position to which he was appointed. 

The query is whether it is the constitutional prerogative of 
this body to thus take from the judge who has been regularly 
appointed to hold his office under the Constitution the right 
to perform his functions. I doubt the constitutionality of this 
act, gentlemen, and while I am not prepared to say as a lawyer 
that it is unconstitutional, I want to put it up to you for you to 
consider whether we can do, in this indirect way, what the Con- 
stitution says we can not do. If I can get time hereafter, and I 
can find anything on che subject, I want to develop it under 
the five-minute rule. I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back four minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I shall favor this bill. The 
salaries that at present are paid the Federal judges are alto- 
gether inadequate, in my opinion. Oh, I have heard Members 
say you can get splendid legal talent for $6,000 a year to sit 
on the Federal bench and try the causes that come up there. No 
doubt you can. You can get a great many men out of every 
district that has a Representative in this House who would be 
willing to come here as a Member of Congress for a great deal 
less than the salaries that are paid to the Members of this 
House. That is no argument. Pay higher salaries so as to 
attract the very best men in the legal profession. Then we will 
be doing our country a real service. 

And then this question of the population has been discussed 
here. Everybody knows that where the population increases the 
work of the judges increases, Before the Federal courts of this 
country are tried causes involving millions of dollars. The judge 
sitting on the bench, hearing the testimony, listens to the lawyer, 
who is probably paid as high as $100,000 by way of fees. He de- 
cides honestly and fearlessly, but he must frequently feel how 
poor and incommensurate is his own salary compared with the 
princely fee of the attorney representing a private corporation. 
I want to say in passing, that in all the history of this Republic 
we have had a remarkably honest and fearless and learned class 
of men upon the Federal bench of the country. We must pay 
salaries to attract the best men to these places. No man with 
the great prizes in civil practice dangling before him wants to 
give up the opportunity for amassing a competency in private 
practice for the mere sake of sitting on the bench at $6,000 a 
year. Many men, as they grow older, would cheerfully accept 
judicial appointments if the Government would make it worth 
while by paying its judges proper salaries. When you think of the 
many lawyers who have become presidents of corporations that 
pay more to such presidents for cne month’s salary than a Federal 
judge earns in a whole year one can realize the need for better- 
ing the conditions in this country. I maintain that it is the duty 
of the Representatives of the Government to see to it that ade- 
quate compensation is paid to the judges of this country, The 


gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] referred to the fact that 
the House has no voice in the matter of the appointment of 
judges, The House has no voice in the appointment of prac- 
tically any appointive officer of the Government, and yet the 
country has gotten along pretty well nevertheless. Of course, 
the Senate has to ratify and confirm the appointees provided for 
in this bill. It seems to me that the time has come when the 
country, with its great wealth, its great resources, can afford to 
do justice to the men who occupy the Federal bench. I know 
that many of these men find it difficult to scrape along on their 
salaries, especially those of them who live in the larger com- 
munities of the country, where the cost of living is high and 
their expenses are great. I hope the bill will pass without much 
opposition. [Applause.} 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
teman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I have been listening to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kann], and as usual he stands for 
taking the lid off and letting the salaries go to the top. You 
have increased the salaries of every employee of the Govern- 
ment, all on the proposition that we were in a war. Thank God 
the war has ended, and you can not bring that old excuse up 
here any more. We now are confronting a period of reconstruc- 
tion. Where is it that the judges in this country are not 
receiving salary enough? A vacancy was just created in Mis- 
sissippi, where my good old friend, Judge Niles, departed this 
life, and a great drove of the best lawyers in the State were 
importuning Members of the House and the Senate to have 
them appointed in his place—and they were not cheap-screw 
lawyers; they were lawyers who stand at the top of the bar, and 
could do so in New York City or anywhere else in this great 
Nation. Six thousand dollars a year for life, responsible to 
nobody, with a man to black his shoes, with a fellow to do 
everything he wants done, with the appointment of the clerk 
of the court, and, more than that, with a splendid stenographer, 
just like a Member of Congress has, is not to be sneezed at. A 
judge ought to be well paid; but it strikes me that $6,000 a year 
for life, with the right to retire from the bench when he is 70 
years old and to go on as long as he lives receiving that pay, is 
fairly good pay. If the gentleman from California would think 
about it, somebody ought to notice the man who is paying the 
taxes, the farmer and laborer, who is grubbing around in the 
ground making the produce to feed the world. He is the man 
who is paying the taxes for all these high salaries. Is he here 
crying that the Federal judges should have more pay—and they 
are autocratic enough now, by the way. If there is one auto- 
crat on this earth who surpasses the average city hotel clerk in 
this era of high cost of living, it is the Federal judge. I do not 
propose to vote to increase his salary and make him any more 
autocratie than he is to-day. 

It seems to me, when you stop to think about it, that the tax- 
payer of this country should be considered, Already- through 
necessary taxation, much, of course, incident to war expendi- 
ture, you have levied on the people of this country about 
$35,000,000,000. Over in the other end of the Capitol we have 
a squabble over a tax bill because we are drawing the little 
sum of $5,900,000,000 out of the people, and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun] not being satisfied with that, says, 
“Let us make it six billion by increasing the salaries of the 
Federal judges of the country.” I heard a great howl some 
time ago about increasing the salary of the letter carriers in 
order to get the mail carried. I never heard of anybody resign- 
ing, and it is now proposed not only to increase the lifetime 
salary of the judges, but to make them bigger autocrats than 
they have ever been—a man responsible to nobody except the 
Congress of the United States, which could impeach him if he 
is guilty of crimes and misdemeanors. It is very seldom that 
you ever hear of one committing crimes enough to be im- 
peached. Thank God, most of the judges of this country are 
honest. I want to reply to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] by saying that you do not have to go to a low-salaried 
man to get somebody who is dishonest. You can find a man 
who is dishonest who is drawing $100,000 a year just as well 
as you can the poor man who is getting $500 a year. Salary 
has nothing to do with it. That has nothing to do with a man 
being honest. Does the gentleman from California mean to 
imply that because a man gets $6,000 a year he might be sus- 
ceptible to taking outside fees or being corrupted? I resent 
that as an imputation upon the integrity of the honest lawyers 
of this country who are capable of being put upon the bench, 
either circuit or district or Supreme Court. All of the judges, 
as a rule, are honest men. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has ired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, what I do not know about 
courts and judges would fill very many very large volumes. 

In my entire life, having now covered a very considerable 
span, I have been in a court room but a few hours all told. That 
is perhaps not a reason for congratulation, and I have no 
doubt that I haye missed a great deal by not having had the 
benefit of attending sessions of courts. In a way, therefore, I 
am not informed on some of the questions involved in the matter 
now before us. I think that perhaps we all will agree that the 
salaries of Federal judges should be increased, the general cost 
of living in the country having so greatly increased since their 
present salaries were fixed. In addition to that, and quite as 
important a consideration, is the fact that the average income 
of attorneys in the country, so I am told, has very largely in- 
creased in the last few years. That is a matter that must be 
considered in connection with the fixing of the salary of judges, 
because if we are to secure good and competent men for those 
positions they must have a salary that bears at least some 
remote relation to the sum which they could earn as an at- 
torney. Of course, we realize that any salary we may fix will 
be much below the income of the average prosperous’ attorney, 
particularly in the large cities. So I think we can all agree 
there should be an increase in the salaries of the Federal judges 
in order to give them an opportunity to live decently and to 
remove, to at least a reasonable extent, temptation from their 
pathway. But I am not, however, in favor of this bill, because, 
in my opinion, the basis on which it is contemplated that salaries 
shall be fixed is not an equitable one. 

I do not believe that the services of a judge are properly 
measured by the population of the district. In some cases where 
there are two or three or four judges in a district each judge, 
taking the population as the basis, may dispose of business aris- 
ing from a smaller population than a judge sitting alone in & 
district of less population. In a case like that the basis of popu- 
lation as fixed in this bill is not only inequitable but is absolutely 
ridiculous. If the committee is going on the theory that the 
business of the court is determined by the population, if that 
is a proper basis, then in all cases where there are two or three 
or four district judges the salary ought to be based on a division 
of the population of the district by the number of judges in the 
district. Unless you do that, then population is without merit 
as a basis on which to fix salaries. Furthermore, it does not 
follow and it is not a fact that a large population necessarily 
originates or develops a larger or more important volume of 
Federal business than a lesser population. Population is sparse 
in the country in which I live, but one district judge presides 
over the Federal business of an entire State, and while the popu- 
lation is sparse we have important water rights and mineral 
questions, we have land questions, we have Indian questions, 
which never occur or arise in the districts having the largest 
population. I have no doubt but what the district judge of the 
District of Wyoming, taking that district as an example, has 
just as important a jurisdiction and as many and important cases 
as the average district judge in the districts of large population. 
The argument is made, so I understand, that the difference in 
pay for large centers of population, as compared with the sparsely 
settled regions, should be provided on the theory that it costs 
more to live in the large city than it does to live in a smaller 
conununity. That does not necessarily follow. The gentleman 
from New York, in discussing the matter a moment ago, called 
to our attention the present rates at the Biltmore and the Wal- 
dorf. Well, I do not assume that it is necessary for a United 
States judge to hunt up the most expensive hostlery in the com- 
munity and insist on having the bridal suite for his accommoda- 
tion. I am of the opinion that a district judge can live in New 
York City and maintain a proper station there quite as cheaply 
as he could in the capital of my State. A district judge in New 
York is not such a conspicuous personage compared with his 
neighbors and fellow citizens 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. A district judge in the capital of one of 
the Middle or Western States is one of the great men of the 
community, next to the governor, perhaps the best-known man in 
the community, and unlike the governor, who comes and goes, 
he is there for a lifetime, looked up to as one of the leaders 
of the community. He is expected to contribute to every good 
work and effort of the community. He is expected to maintain 
a mode of life in keeping with the dignity of the great office that 
he fills, and, in my opinion, it may cost him just as much to live 
decently and properly as it costs a judge to live in New Yor 
City. ; 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. And we of the West and of the rural dis- 
tricts are getting a little bit tired of the airs which gentlemen 
from metropolitan districts take to themselves when they talk 


of the necessity of large salaries in their communities. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. WALSH. 
tleman. 4 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman would expect the judges in 
New York to live in accordance with the community there in the 
same respect judges in his district would liye? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I do not think the judges in New York 
are called upon to ape the airs of the multimillionaires 

Mr. CALDWELL. Has the gentleman ever lived in New York, 
and does he know about the expense? 

Mr. MONDELL. The nouveau-riche, multimillionaires, of our 
country congregate in New York and blow their money and 
put on airs and live in extravagance, but that is no reason why 
a district judge should attempt to ape their manner of living—I 
am speaking of a district judge or a circuit judge who desires 
to live decently and in keeping with the dignity of his high 
office. He, in my opinion, can live nearly as cheaply in New 
York, unless he tries to ape the very rich folks, as a judge in the 
capital or larger cities of one of the Central or Western States. 

The Federal judges, if they perform the duties of their office, 
give all of their time and all of their energy and all of their 
talents to the work of the office, and while I do not insist that a 
flat rate is the most equitable, yet I do insist that a rate based on 
population as provided in this bill is not only inequitable but is 
ridiculous, for it does not take into consideration the fact where 
there are large populations there are from two to four judges, 
and if you were to divide these larger populations by the number 
of judges you would not have more people per judge to furnish 
business than in one of the large districts having a single judge. 
We should inerease the salaries of the Federal judges, but we 
should do it on a more equitable plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentic- 
man from New York [Mr. CLEARY]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the orators 
who have gone thoroughly over this matter have explained the 
general meaning and general thought of it, but as a transporta- 
tion man in and around the city of New York I have had fre- 
quent occasions to be present in the court room for days at a 
time listening to eases being tried by the United States judges; 
and I know that it is an ordinary thing for people in New York 
to wonder why these able men, who are sitting on that bench 
continuously, and busy from morning until night, get less than 
half the pay of the State supreme court judges. 

I have been interested in all forms of transportation. I have 
run steamboat lines to Albany, the city from which the gentle- 
man there comes, and to Poughkeepsie, and around the harbor, 
and I know that in the congested marine districts of New York, 
on the Sound, the rivers, and the harbors, there is so much 
damage done continually by collisions and otherwise that it 
takes a year or two years to get a case on the calendar to be 
tried by one of these district judges. Judge Thomas and Judge 
Hough and a number of others that I could mention are busy 
every day, from morning to night, with an accumulation of 
cases. And they have to possess a peculiar ability. I am not 
a lawyer and make no pretense to legal knowledge, but I do 
know that the ordinary cases in the supreme court are gov- 
erned by statute law. Now, how about the district and circuit 
judge in trying maritime cases and admiralty cases? There is 
some law regarding them, of course, but there is the precedent 
that the judge makes. And there you are. A judge in that 
court should have sufficient ability to make a precedent that is 
so clear, that is so fair, that it will form a part of the law in the 
future. And the lawyers in these courts are frequently heard to 
say, It is what Judge So-and-So decided in a similar case.” So 
the judges have to be men of great ability. You can not put an 
ordinary man in that position, where they have so many cases, 
and large cases at that, and have him do justice to everybody. 

Speaking of the cases in New York, for example, the New 
York Central Railway have, I think, several hundred tugs and 
barges; the Pennsylvania Railroad the same; the Cornell Steam- 
boat Co., that runs up the Hudson, at one time, I know, had 58 
tugs. There are hundreds of barges and tugs running in every 
direction, and there follow hundreds of cases in the courts 
waiting a year or two to be tried. i 

Now, as I said in the beginning, the thought has always been 
among fair-minded men—and I have often heard it mentioned 
in Judge Thomas's case—* Why is this man sitting on the bench, 
with all the knowledge he is supposed to have and the continuous 
work that he has to perform for $6,000 a year, when some other 
man, who has had little or no experience, is getting 517,500?“ 

That is the way it strikes us as business men. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
May I have two minutes more? 
I yjeld two additional minutes to the gen- 
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Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr, CLEARY. I will 

Mr. SIEGEL. And that is why Judge Thomas left the district 
court bench and went to the supreme court. 

Mr. CLEARY. I was going to mention that. He did that, 
and the United States court bench lost one of the greatest judges 
it ever had when it lost Judge Thomas for that very reason. 
So it is difficult to keep on the bench a man of great ability, a 
man of great experience, who has served his time in these capaci- 
ties from year to year, unless he is properly paid. 

Now, in regard to this talk of the people and the taxes, it is 
all very nice, and it would be true if the practice were abused. 
But when you hire men for special purposes because of their 
great talent, their great ability, their great experience, their 
great integrity you can not hire them for small pay, and you 
should not try to do so. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. ci 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, unlike the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CLEARY] and the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], I think I spent most of my time 
in the 13 or 14 years before I came to Congress in the court- 
house, trying cases before both Federal and State judges, and 
there is no subject in which I feel a greater interest than in 
the judiciary of the country. 

Now, the trouble about this bill in its last analysis is that 
we are attempting to do by it two or three things that it is 
impossible for us to do. In the first place, we are attempting 
to arrange a salary for the Federal judges that will be fair and 
just to them all, and we can not do that in a country of this 
kind, because what is a fair and just salary for a judge in 
New York City would perhaps be excessive for a judge out in 
some of the Western States, because all of the conditions of 
living are entirely different and the class of litigation is dif- 
ferent. Not only the standard of living and the amount of 
litigation, but the customary salaries paid to other judges is 
different in different parts of the country. 

The gentlemen from New York have all spoken about the 
high salaries their State judges are receiving. Of course, we 
are legislating here for the judges all over the country. We 
can not pass a law that will increase the salary of the judges 
of New York alone or give them one salary and the judges in 
another part of the country a different salary. So that is the 
difficulty. We have to provide uniformly for the judges all over 
the country, and there is bound to be an inequality in the 
situation. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Do you not realize that this bill does ex- 
aetly that thing? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not realize that, and it does not do it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. It tries to do it. : 

Mr. DENISON. It may try to do it. But the plan provided 
in the bill is not an equitable one, but will be inequitable, espe- 
cially in districts that have more than one judge. 

Now, I think that, generally speaking, gentlemen, the salaries 
of the Federal judges are not adequate, and if you can separate 
this bill in some way so that we can vote on the increase of 
salary alone, I may consent to vote for that proposition. I am 
opposed to the bill in its present form, because of its double 
aspect. We have had this proposition of forcibly retiring 
judges up in Congress two or three times before, and the Con- 
gress at one time disapproved it, and another time it failed to 
become the law because of an amendment attached te it But 
I do not believe we ought to link the two propositions of increas- 
ing salaries and forcibly retiring judges together in order to 
secure the passage of a measure that, generally speaking, has 
not met the approval of the Congress. I think they ought to be 
separated, and if we can separate these propositions I would be 
willing to vote, I think, for the inerease of salary, although I 
do not think that the increase upon the basis of population is 
entirely fair or equitable, as has been stated by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Now, upon this other proposition I think this bill amounts 
to a forcible retirement of Federal judges, which under the 
Constitution you can not do directly, and I will explain what I 
mean. If the President says to the country that a judge is 
mentally incompetent or is physically incompetent to perform 
the duties of his office, and if the Senate also says so by con- 
firming the President’s appointment of his successor, it would, 
of course, be a humiliation of that judge and amount to an 
adjudication that he is incompetent mentally or physically. 
And does anyone suppose that that judge can go ahead then and 
continue to serve and perform his duties in the United States 


Will the gentleman yield? 


court? Of course, he could not do so. So we are attempting 
by this bill to do in an indirect way what we can not do directly, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has the gentleman any objection to retiring 
a judge who has proven to be physically or mentally unable to 
adininister his court as a judge and to deal out justice between 
litigants? 

Mr. DENISON. Have I any objection to do what with him? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the gentleman think more of the judge 
than he does of the people? 

Mr. DENISON, No; I do not think more of the judge than I 
do of the people. But I still have some respect for the plain 
provision of the Constitution, which prevides for the retirement 
of Federal judges only when they have been guilty of misbe- 
havior, and then they have a right to be heard. If, in any 
specific case, a judge has become clearly incompetent to per- 
form the duties of his office and it is a matter of such common 
knowledge that Congress could afford to act, then, of course, we 
ean meet the situation, as we have met the situation heretofore, 
by an act of Congress providing an additional judge for that 
distriet, passed like other legislation after full publie hearings 
and investigations by the House and the Senate. Congress has 
a clear constitutional right to provide additional judges for any 
district whenever the necessity may arise from any cause. 

Mr. GORDON, Would not that mean an indictment of him 
worse than a general law? 

Mr. DENISON. Not at all, because it would only be done in 
such a clear case that the country would accept it as proper. 
I do not believe that the Congress can properly, or should, dele- 
gate any of its constitutional power of creating additional 
judges to the President or to anyone else. The judiciary should 
neyer be under any kind of influence or restraint of the execu- 
tive department of the Government. If the public interests 
require the creation of another judge because of the alleged 
mental or physical disqualification of an acting judge, it should 
be done by Congress itself after full public investigation, in 
whieh the judge whose disqualification is alleged ought to have 
a right to be heard. I do not think we should attempt, as this 
bill does, to circumvent a plain provision of the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. ; 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, what is the amount of time, may 
I ask, that has been used by the respective sides? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has 30 minutes 
remaining. 7 

Mr. GARD. How much has the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WAtsH]? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts has 34 
minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts want to 
use some more time? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Scorr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I want to say at the 
outset that I am heartily in favor of that portion of this bill 
which relates to, the increase of salaries to the Federal judiciary. 
I think they have been underpaid, and I think that their re- 
muneration should be increased. However, I would rather see 
it a level raise, a uniform salary throughout the several juris- 
dictions of the United States. 

But I am not in sympathy with the latter portions of the bill, 
I do not believe that that provision tending to coerce resigna- 
tions is in harmony with the independence of the judiciary 
which the Constitution of the United States contemplates. I 
do not believe that we should inject into the judiciary act of the 
United States any element of indirectness. I believe that what- 
ever we do with respect to those great courts should be done 
directly and aboveboard. I do not believe that the men who 
preside over these great courts should sit in fear of any man 
or men. I therefore am not in sympathy with the proposed law 
which says that even the President of the United States, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, may coerce a vacation of 
their positions. And that is what it amounts to. A man who 
has passed the age of threescore years and ten and has served 
10 years upon the Federal bench stands at all times in danger 
of having the Executive challenge his mental capacity, try 
him, and convict him, without any opportunity on his part to 
be heard. No procedure is provided; no opportunity is given 
for defense. 

When the President finds the fact, then he may nominate 
another man for that district. And the President and the 
Senate ean do more than appoint. They can create another 
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judgeship—something that has never been done except by 
legislation. the House concurring in that act. It could be done 
in the future, as in the past, by a law, a special law, pertaining 
to each district. If a case arises that necessitates action of 
this kind, I do not believe it will militate against the situation 
by giving the House permission to vote with the Senate in 
creating the new judgeship, because it is the creation of a new 
judgeship. ~ 

So much for that. I want to take advantage of the few 
minutes I have, however, to call attention to one of the objec- 
tions to this bill. It seems to me that the able Committee on 
the Judiciary has been somewhat in a hurry and has become 
somewhat entangled in one section of this bill. Section 260 of 
the Judicial Code relates to all judges of the courts of the 
United States appointed and holding office during good be- 
havior. It embraces every court of the United States, not 
merely circuit and district courts. Now, in attempting to amend 
this section—unwittingly, no doubt—the committee has brought 
in and entangled a provision which in its very nature pertains 
only to judges of the district and circuit courts, and then pro- 
vides that the senior circuit judge of the circuit may assign 
these judges to such other duties within the circuit as the 
judges may be willing to perform. 

Now, here we have a section covering the Court of Claims, 
for instance, and covering all of the judges of the Court of 
Claims, all the judges of the Court of Customs Claims, and every 
other court of the United States, seated here in the District 
of Columbia, not within the limits of any circuit, not within 
the limits of any district; and yet we are having this secton say 
that the circuit judge within the circuit shall assign a judge to 
his duties in the district or in the circuit when there is not any 
circuit or any district. 

You should amend that section and make the amendment 
apply only to circuit and district judges, or else you should 
strike out the latter part of the section entirely. For instance, 
it provides for the resignation and retirement of the judges of 
the Court of Claims in a connection which makes resignation 
nnd retirement identical; because if they retire and their suc- 
cessor is appointed they can not, as the district or circuit judge 
could, ever perform any other function. They can not be as- 
signed to any other territory within the circuit, because there 
is no circuit. 

Mr. STEELE. 
that point? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. Under the retirement law as it is now judges 
of the Court of Claims can not be retired. They can resign 
under the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. And the language of the second clause here, 
the personal retirement feature, is identical with the law as it 
now is, and simply extends it. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. But the language permits the judge of 
the Court of Claims to retire and not resign. 

Mr. STEELE. Which clause does the gentlemar refer to 
now? 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I am referring to that part of section 
3 added to the existing law. Instead of resigning, any judge 
other than the judges of the Supreme Court, which include the 
judge of the Court of Claims may retire. 

Mr. STEELE. The law includes judges of the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes, resigning; but you are permitting 
here the judge of the Court of Claims to retire under a condition 
that would be utterly meaningless. 

Mr. STEELE. I do not understand what the gentleman 
means when he says it is meaningless. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Because to retire, under that section, 
is identical with resignation to a judge of the Court of Claims; 
he can not be called upon by the senior judge of the circuit, as 
you provide in the latter part of your amendment. 

Mr. STEELE. But on line 23 the gentleman will notice that 
there is a qualification, where it says: 

But, instead of resigning, any judge, other than a justice of the Su- 
preme Court, who is qualified to resign under the foregoing provisions, 
may retire. ; 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Yes; and a judge of the Court of 
Claims is qualified te resign. 

Mr. STEELE. Exactly. We are not changing the law in that 
respect. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. But you provide for his retirement, 
which in his case amounts to resignation, which is already pro- 
vided for in existing law. 

Mr. STEELE. When he reaches the age of 70, as the law 
now is, if he has been 10 years on the bench, he can resign. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 


Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. What does that mean? 

Mr. STEELE. That means that he will receive his salary 
and perform no work whatever. Now, under this provision in 
the bill, when he reaches the age of 70 and has been 10 years in 
service, instead of resigning he can retire, and can still be 
called upon to perform judicial work while he receives that com- 
pensation from the Government. It is a change in favor of the 
Government, because the Government then receives his services 
so far as he can perform services, while now when he resigns 
he does nothing. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Under what conditions could a judge of 
the Court of Claims, after he had retired, perform any other 
judicial function? 

Mr. STEELE. Under the retirement law as it is now he 
could resign when he reaches the age of 70, and then all his 
judicial functions would cease. He would have nothing what- 
ever to do. The Government would receive no services in re- 
fale for the salary it would continue to pay him as a retired 

judge. , 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I understand that. 

Mr. STEELE. Now, he has got to have the same qualifications 
to retire under this provision here as he has to resign, but the 
additional fact remains that the Government will receive the 
value of whatever services he may render in return for the pay- 
ment of that salary. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa, What service can a judge of the Court 
of Claims render after he has retired? 

Mr. STEELE. He does not resign. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. I know, but when can he be called 
on to act? 

Mr, STEELE. Under the provisions of this bill he is called 
on to act when he is assigned by the chief justice of the court 
to do a certain work which he can perform. It is a valuable 
addition for the benefit of the Government. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. When a judge is called by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States to perform 
judicial duties in any other circuit, that pertains only to the cir- 
cuit judges. You can not assign a judge of the Court of Claims 
to go out into a circuit or district court. : 

Mr. STEELE. But he may be ordered by the chief justice of 
his own court. 

Mr, SCOTT of Iowa. That pertains only to district judges. 

Mr. STEELE. There is a chief justice of the Court of Claims, 
and he can call on him. 

Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. The chief justice of the Court of Claims 
has no jurisdiction and is not referred to in this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] The bill provides for the chief justice assigning the 
retired judge to duties “in any other circuit.” That must 
therefore mean the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. : 

Mr. GARD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Volsrzapl, a member of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of increasing 
the salaries of these judges. This bill is a good one so far as 
that feature of it is concerned. 

I am not able to agree with my friend from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoxpELL] that the salaries of judges in the more sparsely settled 
portions of the country should be as large as the salaries of the 
judges, for instance, in New York, Boston, and other large cen- 
ters. Anyone who will investigate the question will find that 
in the large centers the opportunity to earn large fees in the 
practice of law has been such that it has been absolutely neces- 
sary to make the salaries of the judges much larger than they 
are in the less sparsely settled communities. That is necessary 
in order to get the better men. The best men are none too good 
to serve upon the Federal bench. The bill has been drawn to 
meet that situation, and I do not think it is necessary for me to 
defend that policy, because I feel sure that the membership of 
this House recognizes it is a proper one. The increases are 
small in the more sparsely settled regions. I am satisfied that 
the public generally will approve of the increases; they are not 
at all extravagant, There has been a general trend upward. 


.| making it more and more expensive to live, and at the same time 


making more and more attractive the professional pay of at: 
torneys, consequently requiring an increase such as that which 
has been provided for in the bill. 

I want to touch upon one other feature of the biil, the ont 
that appears to cause most of the opposition. It seems to me 
quite unobjectionable in the form in which it has finally been 
written in the bill. 

The provision in question was offered as a substitute for 
another provision that I considered very objectionable. Per- 
sonally I would rather that this provision had not been in the 
bill, but when you come to examine it it seems to me it will 
serve a useful purpose. During the years past it has been 
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very diflicuit to get rid of men unable to do the work but who 
were unwilliny to resign and who continued on the bench, 
obstructing uml interfering with the administration of jus- 
tice. Now, it is true that Congress has had the power to 
provide other judges in such cases, but it is a slow process 
sometimes, politics occasionally interferes, so that men who 
ought to be replaced by able and capable men have continued 
in their positions, in some cases for several years, and thus 
practically denying justice to the people. Under this provision 
the President—and I presume in practical application the 
Attorney General—would investigate to determine whether a 
men was able to carry on the business as a judge of a district 
or circuit. 

He would obtain his information from lawyers, clients, clerks 
of the court, and others, and then certify the facts to the Presi- 
dent. If the President became satisfied that the business was 
obstructed by reason of the physical or mental inability Uf the 
judge to do the work, an additional judge would be appointed. 
It seems to me that the President would be in a position 
to determine whether a new judge ought to be appointed 
just as well as the Congress could. This bill provides that in- 
stead of removing the judge the President shall appoint an 
additional judge, who shall perform the duties that the old 
judge is incapable of performing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. GARD, I yield to the gentleman an additional five 
minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He will then appoint an additional judge, 
but the old judge, if capable of doing any part of the work, is 
still to stay on the bench and is not to be removed. 

I do not believe the President would dare to abuse his power 
under this proposed act; if he did, his action would be open to 
scrutiny in the Senate, as that body would have to confirm the 
appointment. I do not think there is anything in the conten- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Scorr] that it would 
be a threat against the judges. It simply gives power to relieve 
him of part of his duties by the appointment of an additional 
judge. He would still be a judge; he would still draw the same 
salary; he would still retain in the community the same posi- 
tion of prominence and honor and the same power he had be- 
fore. Personally I think the bill ought to pass, and I intend to 
vote for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT, Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer and perhaps 
ought not to speak on this bill; but, unlike the gentleman from 
Wyoming, I have spent much time in court listening to argu- 
ments and testimony, mostly as a newspaper reporter, but some- 
times as an interested spectator and interested in legal argu- 
ments. 

It seems to me, and I think it is undeniable to anybody who 
has studied the subject and made comparisons of salaries in 
this country and other countries, that the Federal salaries, from 
the President down, are too low. We have lately seen a member 
of the President’s Cabinet, the Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
tire with the statement that he needed to recuperate his private 
fortune. He has received a salary of $12,000. Unquestionably 
he can go to New York and enter into law practice and make 
$100,000 a year with no difficulty at all. Cabinet ministers re- 
ceive considerably larger salaries in England than in the United 
States, and so do most of the judges. 

I think it unquestionably true that the Federal salaries are 
too low, and that we might well raise them all somewhat. 
The Federal judges receive the lowest of the salaries paid the 
high officials, and I believe it is true, as I have heard one of 
my colleagues recently say, that most of the Federal judges in 
New York City would resign and take State court nominations 
if such nominations were within their reach. One Federal 
judge in New York City has recently done so in fact. Not only 
that, but some would resign and take the position of judge of a 
county court. The county judge of Westchester County re- 
ceives $12,000 and the surrogate, or probate judge, receives 
$10,000. The county judge of Erie County receives $6,000. 
In Albany County the county judge receives $7,500 and the sur- 
rogate the same salary, each of them $1,500 more than the 
Federal judge in the same place. In the smaller rural counties, 
the hayseed counties, as the New York newspapers call them, 
we pay our county judges $3,000 or $3,500, and they are allowed 
to practice law in the supreme court, so that they often make 
$7,000 or $8,000 a year. The surrogates, or probate judges, in 
many counties receive salaries ranging from $2,500 to $3,500 
and are allowed to practice law in the supreme court, and un- 
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1 frequently make more than the salary of a Federal 
udge. 

Now, it seems to me, it is a peculiar and somewhat humiliat- 
ing condition when you pay the Federal judges less than the 
amounts that are paid to the county judges. Furthermore, so 
far as my acquaintance with Federal judges goes, and it is not 
large, though I have had the privilege of recommending a 
number of good men as candidates for Federal judgeships, the 
candidates are mostly middle-aged men of considerable means. 
I think you will find in New York and the larger cities that the 
list of candidates from whom the President has to choose is 
narrowed down perhaps not exclusively to rich men, but to 
men pretty well to do. Poor men—men dependent wholly on 
their salaries—do become candidates, but sometimes they are 
poor in more senses than one. Generally speaking, we do man- 
age to get good Federal judges, for the life tenure has its at- 
tractions ; but the field to select from is not as large as it should 
be. Many good men do not consider the office worth the seek- 
ing. Paying a small salary is like paying no salary at all, as 
they did until recently in the English House of Commons, ex- 
pecting only rich men to become candidates. Some argue that 
we ought not to pay salaries to the Members of the House of 
Representatives, but should elect men successful in life and 
who have enough money to live on. But in a democracy or a 
republic that sort of argument hardly goes. We do not think it 
right to exclude the poor man. We think we ought to pay a 
sufficient salary for a man to maintain himself in circum- 
stances becoming his position. In New York and in cities like 
Philadelphia and Chicago a Federal judge can not do that on 
his salary. He can live comfortably enough, perhaps, in a 15- 
foot house or maybe a 25-foot house on some side street, but I 
presume that half his salary would go to the payment of rent 
if he should take a 25-foot house in a neighborhood near people 
who would naturally be his friends and associates. They get 
good men, to be sure, generally speaking, but it looks to me like 
a very narrow policy on the part of the country to limit the 
Federal judges to this small salary. Most of the bill is good 
and I hope it will pass, but I subscribe to a good deal of the 
criticism that has been made in respect to the latter part of 
the bill—the retirement feature—by the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. GRAHAM] and others. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. HAMEL]. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any 
subject pending before Congress which has received so much 
attention as the one with which the present bill deals. I re- 
member that four or five sessions ago a movement was on foot 
to increase the pay of the Federal judges, and I am sure the 
matter has been brought with more or less frequency to the 
attention of Members ever since. Can there be any question in 
the mind of anyone laying claim to common sense that the sala- 
ries of the district and circuit Federal judges should be in- 
creased? Let me compare those salaries with the salaries of 
the judiciary in a State not very large, my own State of New 
Jersey. The supreme court justice there gets $12,000 a year, 
but a supreme court justice deals only with matters of law. A 
vice chancellor gets $12,000 there, but he deals only with ques- 
tions of equity. A Federal district court judge has an equally 
great volume of business to dispose of, consisting not of law 
eases only, but of equity cases also, and he receives $6,000 a 
year. By any simple process of arithmetic, taking into consid- 
eration the amount of work with which he deals, he ought to 
get $24,000 a year, and besides that the district court judge has 
to do with classes of litigation which can not be brought under 
the jurisdiction of the State courts, such as, for instance, with 
patent cases, with admiralty cases, and with a very great deal 
of cases arising out of many Federal statutes which we have 
passed in the last decade, thus putting upon the shoulders of 
the district and circuit judges an increasing amount of litiga- 
tion to be disposed of. i 

Some objection has been made to the fact that the salaries 
under this bill are graduated. This is not a new principle in 
the payment of Federal officers, and it is actually being ob- 
served at the present time with other officers of the Federal 
courts. The salaries of Federal district attorneys can be cited. 
The Federal district attorney in some of the States gets $3,000 
a year. The Federal district attorney in New York gets $10,000 
a year. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Fifteen thousand. 

Mr. HAMILL., The gentleman from New York corrects me 
and makes my statement stronger by suggesting $15,000. Now, 
the district attorney, as you know, is the lawyer of the United 
States to present the cases to the district court, and if he is paid 
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in some places a larger salary than in others it is a statutory 
recognition of the fact that the volume of business which he has 
to dispose of requires and makes just the payment of such an 
increased salary. 

I haye seen some men exhibit most pitiful mental anguish on 
this floor at the prospect of the Constitution being violated by 
the provision which allows the President in a case where a judge 
becomes mentally or physically disqualified to appoint a suc- 
cessor. Just imagine such an instance actually occurring. 
Common sense and the safety of the interests of the people de- 
mand a new judge, but the Constitution as it is at present drawn 
will not allow the remeval. The matter is too trivial to be cor- 
rected by an amendment to the Federal Constitution, and the only 
course that is open is to do this matter indirectly and to put the 
decision into the hands of the most conservative governing influ- 
ences of the country, the President and the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILL. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Then, the gentleman's position is that we 
ought to do indirectly what we can not do directly? 

Mr. HAMILL. My position, stated another way, is that we 
ought to do what common sagacity plainly suggests should be 
done, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. HAMILL. I greatly regret that my time has run out, for 
I would like to develop this important matter more fully. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am opposing the provisions 
of this bill for two particular reasons, among others. In the 
first place, I oppose the proposal to increase the salaries of the 
Federal judiciary because of the manner in which it is sought 
to be done. I am willing to admit that the district and circuit 
judges are entitled to an increase in salary, but I do not con- 
cede that the proper method of arriving at the increase which 
should be given is to place it upon the population of the various 
districts. There are districts which have a population wide- 
spread throughout a large area which may be equal to districts 
more congested of similar population, where the business that is 
done in one does not at all equal that done in the other, and in 
considering the recompense that is to be accorded these judicial 
officers I think we should not confine it simply to the population 
basis, and we ought to take into consideration also the business 
that is done. A great deal has been said about the salaries paid 
in the Empire State of New York and of the business that is 
done there and of its immense population. I desire to direct 
the attention of the committee to the fact that in the State of 
New York the judges are elected for a term of years; that they 
are political officers; and that the offices do not vest in the in- 
eumbent for life; that at the expiration of their term they have 
to go before the people and ask them to say whether they are 
willing they should hold that high office for another term of 
years. Therefore there is no comparison between an office that 
is filled by the people at an election and an office that is held by 
an appointment for life. 

Attention has been directed to the fact that sometimes a 
$6,000 judge passes upon a case involving millions of dollars, 
with a district attorney receiving a salary much more than the 
judge receives and with a lawyer receiving a fee of $50,000 in 
that particular case. Well, that has nothing to do with the 
fixing of the salary of the judge. You can not base salaries on 
fees paid to an attorney or the fees paid to a district attorney 
or the amount involved in litigation; you can not base the salary 
of a judge upon these particular incidents. They may be proper 
to be taken into consideration, perhaps, in considering the kind 
and the amount of business transacted in those particular courts, 
but I wish gentlemen to remember, something that has not been 
mentioned during this discussion during the afternoon, or if it 
has it has been referred to but very slightly, that there goes 
with this office something more than the monetary payment, 
There goes with it the honor that it is for any man to receive 
at the hands of the Chief Executive of the Nation designation 
and appointment to hold office in one of the Federal courts, and 
that honor should be part of the recompense for holding that 
office. We can not fix the salary and pay the men all they are 
worth, because if you did that you would haye to base the salary 
in one district different than it is in another. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks that $10,000 is an excessive salary for a Federal judge 
in the city of New York? That is the limit, I think, which is 
fixed in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I would say to the gentleman in reply that I 
do not think $10,000 would be an excessive salary for a judge 


in the district of New York if there were only one judge in that 
district, but when you consider the population and the busi- 
ness that is done in the district of New York you must also take 
into consideration that they do not put all that business upon a 
single judge, that there are other judges to help out, and that 
is so in most of the large districts of the country. But, as I 
said, while I am opposed to the salary provision of this bill, my 
objection is not as intense as it was when it was proposed to 
force the consideration of this bill during the midst of a great 
war several months ago. 

I desire to direct attention now to the most objectionable 
feature of the measure, in my judgment, and to a proposition 
which I submit is not only dangerous for us to enact, but it is 
a vicious practice for us to attempt to write into the statutes 
of this country. We have during the war conferred great 
powers upon the Executive and upon various other officials of 
the Government, and we have in doing that sometimes run 
counter to the interpretation which has been placed upon the 
Constitution of the United States. Article III, section 1, of the 
Constitution reads as follows: 

The. judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of Supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and ae 
at stated times, receive for their services a compensation which sha 
not be diminished during their continuation in office. 

The term “ good behavior,” by interpretation both by legisla- 
tion and by the court, has come to be considered as meaning 
during the life of the occupant. We are attempting here to say 
that the courts of this land shall be under the supervision—of 
whom? Not of the power that has authority to create the 
court, but the power that has the authority to appoint the 
judges after another body has created them. We say to the 
President, “We confer upon you power to say whether the 14 
judges now eligible to retire are competently and efficiently 
performing the duties of their office,” and he can go further 
and say that they are mentally or physically disqualified to 
hold that office and because they are not efficiently perform- 
ing those. duties he is empowered to appoint another judge 
who shall be senior in commission to the man who may have 
served in that capacity perhaps for some 15 or 20 years, and we 
are attempting to give to the Chief Executive of the land, who- 
ever he may be, power which was not contemplated when that 
article of the Constitution was written, and those of you who 
are familiar with the debates of the constitutional convention 
will remember how careful and how long was debated the 
proposition for the appointment and the creation of Federal 
courts and how carefully it was sought to guard the appoint- 
ments made to those courts and to keep them free from polit- 
ical or other influence and to make the judiciary independent, 
yet coordinate. Yet here we are attempting to do indirectly, 
as has been suggested, that which the Constitution will not 
permit to be done directly. Why, a year ago last March we 
had under consideration a bill providing for the retirement of 
Federal judges. True, it was not sugar-coated at that time, 
nor was it hitched up to the salary-increase proposition. The 
two now have been combined, and, as has been suggested by 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, one is expected to 
drag along the other and to carry this support which, I believe, 
if they were not connected the retirement feature would not 
receive. 

The other proposition, a year or so ago, provided for retire- 
ment if the President thought it for the publie good to retire 
these judges. Now he is given the authority by this bill to 
retire them if they are not efficiently performing the duties of 
the office, not saying by that phrase that it is not for the public 
good. It must be, if we interpret this language truthfully, that 
the President will act for the public good in attempting to say 
to a judge, “ You are mentally and physically disqualified and 
therefore should have another appointee to take over the bur- 
dens and the labors of this court.” And this is the same policy. 
I beg to recall to the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Grama], my colleague upon the committee, who 
made such an eloquent and able argument in behalf of both fea- 
tures of this bill, the language that he used on March 2, 1917, 
when this same policy was under consideration and when this 
proposition was before you to give the President the authority to 
cripple, and not only cripple but to blast, the reputation of a 
judge and to cripple the management of the Federal judiciary, 
The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] 
at that time said: 


I do not approve of the policy of this bill, and doubt its constitu- 
tionality. 


That, I believe, was his firm conviction at that time, and I sub- 
mit that by changing the language and the methods, and slightly 
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the effect of the action of the Executive, has not removed this 
measure from the cloud of unconstitutionality that surrounds it. 

The Constitution has provided that there shall be three 
coordinate branches of our Government, and if there are to be, 
if we are to continue having that form of government, I submit to 
the committee that we ought not to say to the courts of this land, 
“You are performing the functions of your office subject to the 
will of the Executive, who at any time, after you have reached 
the age of 70 and have served 10 years, may find that you are 
permanently physically and mentally unqualified to officially 
perform the duties of the office.” It is in effect a removal from 
office, and it does not provide that the judge upon whom this 
verdict is passed shall have an opportunity to be heard. He only 
awaits the decree of the Executive. 

Now, I suppose perhaps that in the concluding remarks upon 
the other side we may be cited to the case of Field versus Clark 
and the case of the Bridge Co. versus United States, which I 
think were referred to in the very able report of my colleague 
upon the committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
STEELE], either this year or when the bill was up before. I sub- 
mit it is different. There is a different proposition here in- 


volved than giving the President the right. upon finding a certain. 


set of facts to suspend a tariff duty or to put into operation 
some law that the Congress has passed. There is a difference, 
between that, gentlemen of the committee, and giving the Presi- 
dent the right upon a finding of fact to create an office, which 
right rests with the Congress of the United States, because the 
appointment of this judge is the creation of an office, and Con- 
gress could not delegate that legislative authority, I submit, 
under the Constitution. Under the plain language of the Con- 
stitution it could not delegate that authority to be exercised 
by the President upon finding a certain state of facts. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the gentleman distinguish between 
the addition of an incumbent to an office and the creation of an 
office? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I will say to the gentleman that the Con- 
stitution provides that we shall ordain and establish inferior 
courts, and that if you create a judge in an existing court you 
are creating an office and you are clothing the incumbent of 
that office with all the functions and powers that attach to it, 
and that creation is of such a character, I submit, as a legisla- 
tive function, that we can not delegate it to the Chief Executive. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. GORDON. What would yau do in case you had a Federal 
judge who was physically and mentally incompetent to perform 
the duties of the office? 

Mr. WALSH. In response to the gentleman from Ohio, I 
will say that I would do as we have done in the past. I would 
have the people from that district, the members of the bar who 
are most intimately interested, come before Congress and ask for 
legislation to give them an additional judge. That was done 
in the case of Maryland, and in the case of Missouri, and, I be- 
lieve, in the case of Kentucky, by special enactment; and in that 
enactment we provided that when the superannuated incumbent 
of the office died a new judge should not be appointed. And 
that is the function of Congress, and I submit there is nothing to 
be gained by giving that to the Chief Executive and giving it in 
this particular way. 

We do, as the gentleman from Ohio possibly may have in 
mind, in passing a special act, give to the Executive the power 
to appoint a judge by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. But I submit, sir, that we should act upon these cases, 
each one upon its own merits, and not give general power. Let 
us at least give our Constitution the benefit of the doubt. 

Now, I am not seeking to reflect upon the present Chief Exec- 
utive of the United States, but I will say, in view of legislation 
that has been passed, that if we seek to confer autocratic 
power such as this, from his experience during the past 20 
months as the result of war legislation, I think he is qualified 
as an expert in the execution of autocratic powers, and that 
he might, if there are cases now pending where there are 
judges who refuse to serve, refuse to act, or who are guilty of 
bad behavior, use this power in a political sense, speaking 
broadly. [Applause.] 

` The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, what I have to say is brought 
forward not in the interest of the judiciary but in the interest 
of those whom the judiciary represents. While it is one of the 
independent parts of the trinity of government, the judiciary 
represents the people, or should represent the people, quite as 


much as this popular branch of the legislative assembly, which 
goes back with an account of its stewardship every two years for 
approval or disapproval. I think everyone should recognize, 
too, that political service—and political position on the bench is 
political service whether it is appointive or elective—carries with 
it almost necessarily a sacrifice of some financial benefit. Eyery 
man who is of a high order of ability—and it is from that order 
of ability which the Federal courts should be recruited—possesses 
possibly the ability to earn a greater financial return than comes 
to him when he occupies a position upon the bench. But this is 
compensated for in part by the high honor, for it is a high 
honor to a man who is given place in judgment upon his fellow 
men, and who, if he is a Federal judge, is commissioned during 
his lifetime or during his good behavior. It is a matter which 
every man, when he assumes a position on the Federal bench, 
should well weigh, and he should weigh it in the light of his 
individual responsibility to himself and to his family. 

Then, too, it should be considered in the light of opportunity, 


for a man may have an opportunity fer great professional ad- ` 


vancement at one bar and may not have a great opportunity at 
another bar. But all of those things go together to make up a 
man’s consideration for himself and this service, whether he is 
going to sacrifice actual financial gain for the great honor of 
sitting upon the Federal bench. But when he assumes the Fed- 
eral bench it does not mean that he is to be crowded down upon 
a mere pitiful, beggarly stipend, but it means that he should be 
properly and reasonably recompensed that his living niay be of 
the standard of living in his community. 

I do not hold any brief, nor do I think we should, for the 
judges of any particular locality, We should pass a bill here, 
general in its scope, which will afford a fair and reasonable 
living wage for duty performed on the Federal bench. I think 
the standard, of course, is the standard of business; I think 
that the judge who does a great amount of business should re- 
ceive a higher salary than one who does little court business. 
But so far as we are able to judge, business follows population. 
There is a greater business in the congested centers than there 
is in the rural counties and States of these United States. 
Therefore, while we may not properly expect to find any arbi- 
trary assumption of éntire justice, we may, I think, assume that 
population regulates business, and toward that end I think the 
theory upon which this present law is builded is correct. It 
works well in Ohio, in my own State. We apply it to nisi prius 
courts based on population, and there has been uniform satisfac- 
tion with it for many years, 

With the parts to which gentlemen find objection—the two 
latter sections of the bill—I confess they have my approval as 
fully and as entirely as the question of salary itself. I think 
that the thing which the people of the United States want is 
service; and the particular part of this bill which says that a 
man may not be compelled to resign but that he may retire, 
and that his service may be utilized as he can render it, is 
most commendable, because there are parts of law work—there 
are parts of the administration of justice—which a man who 
is advanced in years may do and other things which he may 
not properly do. 

The ideal time for a man to assume a judicial position is 
when he has a ripe experience, and he should be permitted to 
make it his life work. He should retain it as long as he has 
the physical and mental vigor to administer affairs efficiently, 
but no longer. Therefore I think that there is ample warrant 
for the last provision in this bill, which comes within the pur- 
view of the Constitution of the United States and of adjudica- 
tions in which it has been held that “the authority of Congress 
in creating courts and conferring upon them all or much or 
little of the judiciary power of the United States is unlimited 
by the Constitution.” I say that this is sufficient to establish 
this procedure, which in effect is this, that instead of having 
a multitude of special bills when there appears an isolated 
case we have here a general rule, and I have heard many 
times—and I have believed that’argument—that the establish- 
ment of a general principle upon which everything may be 
based, upon which the individual cases may be determined, is 
better than the presentation of a special bill for a particular 
purpose. 

Now, my view is that there are not going to be very many 
cases under this last provision. If there is to be a case of a 
man 70 years who has been on the bench 10 years and is 
physically or mentally incapacitated to do the work, there 
should be some means of affording the people of his district 
that which they are entitled to; that is, a speedy and efficient 
adjudication of their cases in court. A man so disqualified can 
not do this. Therefore, instead of introducing a special bill, 
instead of there being the necessity continually for special bills, 
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we here arrange for a standard by which the justice of the 
district or of the circuit may be maintained at htgh standard 
in administration. 

Mr. HUSTED, I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, if I may. 

Mr, GARD. I am glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUSTED. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
ihink that the provision of the Constitution which provides that 
judges shall serve during good behavior was intended to make 
the judges absolutely independent of the Executive? 

Mr. GARD. I do; and I think the judiciary should be abso- 
lutely independent of the Executive, but this does not interfere 
with that. . 

Mr. HUSTED. Does not the gentleman think it does, to a cer- 
tain extent? 

Mr. GARD. No; I do not think it does, either directly or in- 
directly. 

Mr, HUSTED. Does it not tend to a certain extent to bring 


them under the influence of the Executive? 


Mr. GARD. Absolutely not; because it simply provides that 

when a man can not do the work and will not resign the Presi- 
dent of the United States may make an affirmative finding 
that he is physically or mentally incapacitated—permanently— 
and unable to do the business of the court, and in that event 
he appoints a new judge who is senior in commission, and when 
the incapacitated judge dies then the position is not to be filled, 
but the newly appointed judge takes his regular place. It seems 
to me the new provision is entirely within the purview of the 
Constitution, and that it establishes a principle which we have 
heen very keen to maintain, and that is the principle of service, 
for I hold that service means as much to the judiciary as it 
does to the administrative, the legislative, or even the mili- 
tary. 
Mr. HUSTED. There is not any question about that, but it 
Seems to me that this provision, which allows the President to 
declare a man Incompetent, violates to a certain extent that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which is intended to make the judges 
absolutely independent of Executive authority and control. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio permit me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. GARD. T will be very glad to have the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The constitutional provision 
is that the judge shall be protected in his tenure during good 
behavior, is it not? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I so understand. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Now, if a judge is incapaci- 
tated to perform his duties, if the business of his office is being 
delayed and hindered, and if justice is being denied by his obsti- 
nately remaining at his post, is he continuing in good behavior? 

Mr. DENISON. If it was not good behavior, then the method 
of removal would be by impeachment, would it not? 

Mr. GARD. Of course there is a method of removal by im- 
peachment, yes; but this is not a matter of impeachment. 

Mr. EAGLE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GARD. My time has expired. I am sorry I can not yield 
to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, as the time was fixed 
by the House. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Borranp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
12001) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 
1911, had come to no resolution thereon. 

PAY OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a letter that I received from Gen. Lord 
touching the matter that was briefly discussed yesterday rela- 
tive to the pay of wounded soldiers returning from abroad. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp a letter from Gen. Lord. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rrconb on the subject of the war-risk 
insurance bill, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor on 
war-risk insurance. Is there objection? 

1 It will be the gentleman's own remarks, 
W 

Mr. VARE. My own remarks, as well as some newspaper 
comments. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How long is it? 

Mr. VARE. It is not very long. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, December 13, 


1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
1, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 


„draft of legislation for the sale of three abandoned customs 


boarding stations at New Orleans, La., known as the “ Jump,” 
Southwest Pass, and Pass a Loutre, said properties no longer 
being required by that department (H. Doc. No. 1578); to the 
Societies on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copy of a report as to the necessity and advisability of purchas- 
ing lands for the Alabama and Coushatta Indians located in 
Polk County, Tex., pursuant to the investigations therein di- 
rected to be made (II. Doc. No. 1579); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
draft of proposed legislation authorizing the acceptance of a 
correctionary deed to the land composing the site of the new 
post office in New York City (H. Doc. No. 1580); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be 
printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
revised estimate of appropriation for defraying the cost of col- 
lecting the customs revenues for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc, 
No. 1581) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the office 
of the Auditor for the War Department for the fiscal year 1919 
(H. Doc. No. 1582); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the office 
of the Auditor for the State and Other Departments for the fis- 
cal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1583) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for increase in salaries 
of officers and employees of the War Department and Military 
Academy for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1584); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana, from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
13143) extending the time for the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near the city of New Orleans, La., 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 854), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. QUIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13247) granting a gratuity to mem- 
bers of the United States Army, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 855), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S, 2552) to provide for a 
leave of absence for homestead entrymen in one or two periods 
and for longer times, reported the same without amendment, 
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necompanied by a report (No. 857), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. ; 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13294) te amend an 
act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 
purposes, approved March 3, 1915, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 859), which said bill and 


report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 


the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, from the Commitiee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11368) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue patent in fee simple to the 
National Lincoln-Douglass Sanatorium and Consumptive Hospi- 
tal Association (a corporation), of Denver, Colo., for a certain 
described tract of land, reported the same with- amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 858), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


AND 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 13350) to add certain lands 
to the Yellowstone National Park; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 13351) to provide for the issu- 
ance of a certificate of honorable service to persons serving in 
the regular Navy or Naval Reserve during the present emer- 
gency and for the payment of transportation to certain dis- 
charged or released enlisted men of the regular Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 13352) authorizing the 
appointment of a commission to collate information and to con- 
sider and recommend legislation to meet the economic and in- 
dustrial problems of reconstruction; to the Committee on In- 

*terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 13353) to extend the provi- 
sions of the homestead laws touching credit for period of en- 
listment to the soldiers, nurses, and officers of the Army, and 
the seamen, marines, nurses, and officers of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps of the United States who have served or will have 
served with the Mexican border operations or during the war 
between the United States and Germany and her allies; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 13354) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 13355) for the relief of the 
St. Croix Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 13356) to provide for de- 
mobilizing the military and naval forces of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13357) to 
amend an act approved March 3, 1891, to incorporate the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 13358) extending the benefits of 
the war-risk insurance act to certain civilians employed by the 
Army ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: Resolution (H. Res. 476) 
providing for payment of expenses of committee to investigate 
the National Security League and for its sittings during sessions 
of the House; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma: Resolution (H. Res. 477) 
to authorize the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of 
Representatives of the Sixty-fifth Congress to investigate the 
policy and conduct of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in its dealings 
with the affairs of the Quapaw Indians of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Resolution (H. Res. 478) declaring for 
the immediate discharge from the military service of all soldiers 
having dependents for which allowances are granted in the War 
Risk Bureau; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
` By Mr. DILLON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 366) to acquire 

title, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise of large tracts of 
land now held by corporations or individuals and convert the 
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same into small farms for sale as homes to soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and others; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 367) admit- 
ting into the United States 35 puncheons of Gordon's sloe gin, 
ordered by E. La Montagne’s Sons, of New York, before the 
passage of the food-control act prohibiting the importation of 
distilled spirits, the delivery of which was delayed on account 
of war conditions, until after that act went into effect; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 13359) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry C. McKinley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13360) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 13361) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas C. Yates; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13362) granting an increase of pension to 
James Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13363) granting an increase of pension io 
Alexander Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 
By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 13364) granting a pension to 
Nancy Granger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Resolution of New Korea Association 
relating to Korean grievances and affairs; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Protest of Bay City Radio Club against 
passage of House bill 13159 and Senate bill 5306; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of United Irish-American Societies of Alameda 
County, CaL, for political self-determination for Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Leo J. McCarthy and M. M. Roach for po- 
litical self-determination of Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the American Licorice 
Co., of Chicago, III., for speedy passage of the revenue bill; 
also for the same rates of taxation against individuals and part- 
nerships as against corporations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Memorial of Dale E. Rowe, and 
sundry other citizens of Rock Island, III., and Moline, III., pro- 
testing against the Alexander bill, House bill 13159; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of teachers of 
Berrien County, Mich., to support the bill known as S. 4967, to 
create a department of education; to the Committee on Educa- 
ti 


on. 
By Mr. RAMSEYER: Resolution of the Croatian Society of 
Colfax, Iowa; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Fray, December 13, 1918. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, December 12, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


4 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roil. į 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators ans 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Myers Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. New Smith, Md. 
Jones, N. Mex, P: Smoot 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pollock Spencer 
Dillingham Kellogg eed Swanson 
Fletcher Kenyon Saulsbury Thompson 
France Sg — — tare 
F relinghu u e R. amme. 
Gay ee McKellar Sherman Underwood 
Gronna McLean Simmons Warren 
Hale ulkey Smith, Ariz, Weeks 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is absent on account of illness. | 

Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
Sutros!] is still absent on account of illness. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Boran, Mr. CALDER, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. JOHNSON of South 
Dakota, Mr. La FOLLETTE, Mr. Norris, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. 
Sura of South Carolina, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. THostas, and 
Mr. WALSH answered to their names when called. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Nucent] is necessarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Gorr] is absent owing to illness. 

Mr. Curnerson, Mr. Gerry, Mr. HITCHCOCK, and Mr. Lexroor 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
son], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] are detained on official 
business. They are engaged in a hearing of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. MARTIN 
of Virginia, and Mr. VarpamMaAn entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

INVESTIGATION OF SPRUCE PRODUCTION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of War, relative to an in- 
vestigation of the spruce-produetion section of the Aeroplane 
Division of the Signal Corps of the United States Army, which 
will be inserted in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
en Military Affairs. 

The communication is as follows: 


Forty-four Senators have answered 
The Secre- 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 10, 1918. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT oF THE Untrrep STATES SENATE. 

Sm: With reference to the resolution adopted by the United 
States Senate December 5, 1918, " that the Secretary of War is 
hereby requested to inform the Senate what, if any, steps have 
been taken upon the recommendation of Hon, Charles E. Hughes 
for an investigation of the spruce-production section of the Aero- 
plane Division of the Signal Corps of the United States Army.“ 
I have the honor to inform you that by my direction a compre- 
hensive investigation of the spruce situation was made, and a re- 
port rendered, during the month of July, by the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Army, covering all the features of the situation as it 
then existed. 

On November 30 the Inspector General was further directed 
to send a very competent man to the Northwest to further in- 
vestigate this situation and complete his report on the whole 
situation to the present date. In compliance with these in- 
structions the Inspector General has detailed for this duty Maj. 
H. M. Ray of the Inspector General’s Department, whom he 
considers specially fitted by education and special training, and 
this office is now engaged in this work. It is the intention of the 
department that this investigation shall be as thorough and com- 
prehensive as possible. 

Very respectfully, Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
REPORT OF BOARD OF ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATION (H. DOC. Fo. 
1423). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification for 
the fiscal year 1918, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. eae it 


REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (H. DOC. NO. 1438). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Federal Trade Commission for the fiscal year 1918, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of Porto Rico, petitioning Congress to 
include in such reciprocal commercial treaties as may be nego- 
tiated with Spain or any other European nation the importa- 
tion of Porto Rican coffee free of duty or under the largest 
tariff rebate possible, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE presented a resolution in the nature of a peti- 
tion adopted by the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Roslindale, Mass., praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. : 
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He also presented a resolution in the nature of a memorial 
adopted by the Woman's Antisuffrage Association of Massachu- 
setts, remonstrating against the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition from the Cullen Commer- 
cial Co., of Rawlins, Wyo.. praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation authorizing the Comptroller of the Treasury to expend 
funds in payment on partially canceled contracts for Govern- 
ment shoes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


BILL INTRODUCED, 


Mr. GAY introduced a bill (S. 5189) to donate 50 cannon to 
the State of Louisiana, which was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


THE REVENUE. . 


Mr. KELLOGG submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

Mr. KENYON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to He on the table 
and be printed. 


ANNIE T. BRAHAM, 


Mr. CALDER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
385), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, to Annie T. Braham, sole surviving relative 
of William E. Burke, late a messenger in the employ of the te, a 
sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as including 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


THE REVENUE. A 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide reyenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
reading of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill at page 157, 
line 22, section 609. f 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 160, line 25, to insert in parentheses “in lieu of the internal- 
revenue tax now imposed thereon by law,” and on page 161, line 
2, to insert after “ spirits“ the words“ whenever withdrawn and 
hereafter,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 612. That under such regulations and official supervision and - 
upon the giving of such notices, entries, bonds, and other security as 
the commissioner, with the Approval of the Secretary, may prescribe, 
an roducer of wines defined under the provisions of tbis title may 
withdraw from any fruit distillery or 8 jal bonded warehouse grape 
brandy, or wine spirits, for the fortification of such wines on t 
premises where actually made: Provided, That there shall be levied and 
assessed against the producer of such wines a tax (in lieu of the in- 
ternal-reyenue tax now imposed thereon by law) of cents per proot 
gallon of grape a É or wine spirits whenever withdrawn and here- 
after so used by him in the fortification of such wines during the pre- 
ceding month, which assessment shall be 5 him within 10 months 
from the date of notice thereof: Provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in this section shall be construed as exempting any wines, cor- 
dials, liqueurs, or similar compounds from the payment of any tax 
provided for in this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 161, line 24, to insert after 
the word “sale” the words “containing sweet wine fortified 
with grape brandy,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 613. That upon the following articles which are hercafter 
duced in or imported into the United States, or which on the day after 
the passage of this act are on any winery premises or other bonded 
3 or in transit thereto or at any customhouse, there shall be 
evied, collected, and paid taxes at rates as follows, when sold, or re- 
moved for consumption or sale: 

On each bottle or other container of champagne or sparkling wine, 12 
cents on each one-half pint or fraction thereof ; 

On each bottle or other container of artificially carbonated wine, 6 
cents on each one-half pint or fraction thereof ; 

On each bottle or other container of liqueurs, cordials, or similar 
compounds, by whatever name sold or offe for sale, containing sweet 
Pama ana with grape brandy, 6 cents on each one-half pint or frac- 

on ereot. 

The tax im by this section shall, in the case of any article upon 
which a corresponding internal-revenue tax is now imposed by law, be 
in lieu of such tax. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was continued. 


I ask that the Secretary may continue the 


ro- 


i» 


1918. 


The next amendment was, on page 162, line 5, before the word 
“ tax,” to insert “internal-revenue,” so as to make the section 
real: 

See. 614. That upon all articles 
which the internal-revenne tax new imposed by lew has been paid and 
which are on the day after the passage of this act held by any person 
and intended for sale, there shall be levied, collected. and paid a floor 
tax equal to the difference between the tax imposed by this act and the 
tax so paid. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 162, line 14, before the word 
“cents,” to strike out “20” and insert 30,“ and in line 16, 
after the word “wine,” to strike out “and a floor tax of 30 
cents per proof gallon shall be levied, assessed, collected, and 
paid upon all grape brandy or wine spirits withdrawn by a pro- 
ducer of sweet wines for the purpose of fortifying such wines 
and not so used prior to the passage of this act,” so as to make 
the section read: 5 

Sec. 615, That all sweet wines held for sale the r 
thereof upon the day after the ge of this act thore shat — 
assessed, collected, and paid a thor tax equivalent to 30 cents proot 
gallon upon the grape brandy or wine spirits used in the fortification of 
suc 


ified in section 611 or 613 upon 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in section 618, page 168, line 1, 
before the word That,” to insert “(@),” so as to read: 

Sec. 618. (a) That under such regulations and upon the execution of 
such notices, entries, bonds, and other security as the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, may presti domestic wines sub- 
ject to the tax im by section 611 may be removed from the winery 
where produced, of tax, for storage on other bonded premises or 
from such premises to other bonded premises (but not more than one 
such additional removal shall be allowed), or for exportation from the 
United States or for use as distilling material at any regularly regis- 
tered distillery. 

The amendment was agreed fo. 

The next amendment was, on page 168, after line 18, to insert: 

(>) Under regulations peng by the Commissioner with the ap- 
= the Secretary, shall be lawful to produce grape wines on 

MIRER premises by the usual method of fermentation, and to 
transport and use the same, and like wines heretofore produced and 
now stored on bonded winery premises, as distilling material for the 
production of nonbeverage spirits in the production of nonalcoholic 
wines, containing less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, 
in any fruit brandy or industrial distillery : Provided, That all alcoholic 

irits so obtai at any industzial distillery shall be denatured, and 
spirits so obtained at any fruit distillery shall be removed and used 
only for nonbeverage purposes or for denaturation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 620, on page 169, line 23, 
after the word “ both,” to insert “and in addition thereto by a 
penalty of double the tax evaded, or attempted to be evaded, 
to be assessed and eollected in the same manner as taxes are 
assessed and collected,” so as to read: 2 

Sec. 620, That whoever evades or attempts to evade any tax imposed 


by sections 611 te 615, both inclusive, or any requirement of sections 


610 to 621, both inclusive, or nhs hea me issued pursuant thereto, or 
whoever, otherwise than as provided in such Sections, recovers or at- 
tempts to recover any spirits from domestic or imported wine, or who- 
ever rectifics, mixes, or compounds with distilled spirits any domestic 
wines, other than in the manufacture of liqueurs, cordials, or similar 
compounds, shall, on conviction, be punished for each such offense by a 
fine of not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both, and in addition thereto by a penalty of double the tax 
evaded, or attempted to be evaded, to be assessed and collected in the 
same manner as taxes are assessed and collected. and all wines, spirits, 
liqueurs, cordials, or similar com nds as to which such v tion 
occurs shall be forfeited to the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of Senators the fact that I have had placed upon the 
desks of Senators this morning an index to this bill. It should 
have been prepared earlier, but I have just been able to get it. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of section 627, on page 176, line 11. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, at the request of the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], I ask that 
the next section be passed over without action upon the amend- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator refers to section 628? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. To section 628. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance was, on page 176, line 
17, after the word “half,” to insert “of one”; in line 19, 
after the word “to,” to strike out “30” and insert “15”; in 
line 20, after the word “all,” to strike out “ unfermented 
grape juice”; in line 23, after the word “drinks,” to insert 
“(except fruit or berry juice)”; at the beginning of line 26, to 
strike out “20” and insert “10”; on page 177, line 3, after 
the word “containers,” to strike out “at over 10 cents per 
gallon”; and, at the beginning of line 4, to strike out “of 2 
cents per gallon” and insert “equivalent to 5 per cent of the 
price for which so sold,” so as fo make the section read: 
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collected and paid in 


Sec. 628. That there shall be levied, assessed. 
nt Cie the taxes imposed by sections 313 and 315 of the revenue act of 


( a) Upon all beverages derived wholly or in part from cereals or sub- 


stitutes therefor, and containing less than one-half of I per cent of 
alcohol, sold by the manufacturer. producer, or importer, in bottles or 
other closed containers, a tax equivalent to 15 per cent of the price for 
which so sold; and upon all ginger ale, root beer, sarsaparilla, pop, 
artificial mineral waters (carbonated or not carbonated), other car- 
bonated waters or beverages, and other seft drinks (except fruit or 
berry juice), sold by the manufacturer, 3 in bottles 


T, or „in 
or other closed containers, a tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the price 
for which so sold; and 


(b) Upon all natural mineral waters or table waters, sold by the 
producer, bottler, or importer thereof, in bottles or other cl con- 
tainers, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price for which sold, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 629, on page 177, line 9, after the word “imposed,” to 
strike out “on” and insert “in respect to,” and after line 14 to 
insert: f 

The tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or notice 
from the collector, be due and payable the colleetor at the time so 
fixed for filing the return. If the tax is not id when due, there 
shall be added as part of the tax a penalty of 5 per cent, together 


with interest at the rate of 1 per cent for each full month, from the 
time when the tax became due. 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 629. That each manufacturer, producer, bottler, or importer of 
any of the articles enumerated in section 628 shall make monthly 
returns under oath in duplicate and pay the taxes im | respect 
to such articles by such section to the collector for the district in 
which is located the principal place of business, containing such 
information necessary for the assessment of the tax, and at such 
times and in such manner as the commissioner, with the approval of 
the Seeretary, may by regulation prescribe. 

The tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or notice 
from the collector, be due and payable to the collector at the time so 
fixed for filing the return. If the tax is not paid when due, there 
shall be added as part of the tax a pany of 5 per cent, together with 
interest at the rate of 1 per cent for each full month, from the time 
when the tax became due. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 630, page 177, line 22, 

after the word “after,” to strike out November 1, 1918“; in 
line 24, after the words “tax of,” to strike out “2 cents” and 
insert “1 cent”; and on page 178, line 7, after the word 
“business,” to strike out “ Provided, That in cases where the 
charge for any such article is 7 cents or less, the tax shall be 
1 cent,” so as to make the section read: 
_ Bec. 630. That on and after there shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid a tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents or fraction thereot 
of the amount paid to any person conducting a soda fountain, ice-cream 
parlor, or other similar pas of business, for drinks commonly known 
as soft drinks, compounded or mixed at such place of business, or for 
ice cream, ice-cream sodas, sundaes, er other similar articles of food 
or drink, when any of the above are sold on or after such date for 
consumption in or in proximity to such place of business. Such tax 
shall be paid by the purchaser to the vendor at the time of the sale 
and shall be collected, returned, and paid to the United States by such 
vendor in the same manner as provided in section 502. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing that 
these amendments shall be adopted at this time, because I think 
they ought to be adopted if this section is to be retained in 
the bill as it finally passes; but I expect to offer a substitute 
for the whole section, and if that amendment is agreed to 
of course this section would be eliminated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would be a motion to strike 
out and insert. So no advantage will be lost by the adoption 
of the amendments. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Title VII. Tax 
on cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof,” in section 700, 
page 178, line 25, before the words “per thousand,” to strike 
out “ $2” and insert “ $1.50," so as to make the paragraph read: 

On cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco, or any substitute there- 
for, and weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, $1.50 per 
thousand. — 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 179, line 4. before the words 
“ner thousand.“ to strike out 85 and insert 84,“ so as to 
make the paragraph read: . 

On cigars made of tobacco, or wet substitute therefor, and weighing 
mere than 3 pounds ee thousand, if manufactured or imported to re- 
tail at not more than 5 cents each, $4 per thousand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 179, line 6, before the words 
per thousand,” to strike out 88“ and insert $5.40,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

If manufactured of imported to retail at more than 5 cents each and 
not more than 8 cents each, $5.40 per thousand. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 179, line 8, before the words 
„per thousand,” to strike out “$12” and insert “ $9,” so as to 


make the paragraph read: : i 


If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 8 cents each and 
not more than 15 cents each, $9 per thoysand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 179, line 11, before the 
words“ per thousand,” to strike out “ $16” and insert “ $12,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 15 cents each 
and not more than 20 cents each, $12 per thousand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 179, line 14, before the 
words “ per thousand,” to strike out $20” and insert“ $15,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 20 cents cach, $15 
per thousand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 179, line 16, after the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “if manufactured or imported to re- 
tail at less than 2 cents each, $4.10” and insert “ $2.90,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

On cigarettes made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weigh- 
ing not more than 8 pounds per thousand, $2.90 per thousand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 179, after line 18, to 
strike out: 

If manufactured or imported to retail at 2 cents or more each, $5.10 
per thousand. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 179, line 21, before the 
words “ per thousand,” to strike out “ $9.60 ” and insert $7.20,” 
go as to make the paragraph read: 

Weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand, $7.20 per thousand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 179, line 23, after the word 
“ cigars,” to strike out “or cigarettes,” and on page 180, line 2, 
after the word “cigar,” to strike out “or, in the case of ciga- 
rettes, the ordinary retail price thereof when sold in packages 
of Jess than 40,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

h) Wheneyer in this section reference is made to cigars manufac- 
tured or imported to retail at not ove: a certain price each, then in 
determining the tax to be paid regard shall be had to the ordinary 
retail price of a single cigar. 

The amendment was agreed to. x 

The next amendment was, on page 180, line 7, after the word 
“ cigars,” to strike out “or cigarettes,” so as te make the para- 
graph read: 

(c) The commissioner may, by regulation, require the manufacturer 
or importer to aflix to each box, package, or container n conspicuous 
label indicating the clause of this section under which the cigars therein 
contained have been tax-paid, which must correspond with the tax-paid 
stamp on such box or container. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 701, page 181, line 6, 
before the word “ cents,” to strike out “26” and insert “ 18,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Sec. 701. (a) That upon all tobacco and snuff manufactured in or 
imported into the United States and hereafter sold by the manufac- 
turer or importer, or renioved for consumption or sale, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, in lieu of the internal-revenue taxes now 
imposed thereon by law, a tax of 18 cents per pound, to be paid by the 
manufacturer or importer thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 702, page 188, after line 
12, to insert: 

In the case of any person making due return as required by the 
commissioner of the stock of all such articles on such date so held by 
him, the tax imposed by this section shall apply only to the excess of 
manufactured tobacco and snuff over 50 pounds, to the excess of cigars 
over 1,000, and to the excess of cigarettes over 3,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the semicolon at the end of 
line 18 should be a period. I move that that amendment be 
made. Š 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 703, page 184, line 4, before the word “cent,” to strike 
out “1” and insert “one-half”; in line 5, before the word 
containing,“ to strike out “2 cents“ and insert “1 cent”; in 
line 6, before the word “cent,” to strike out “1” and insert 
“ one-half”; and in line 7, after the word “ tubes,” to strike out 
2 cents“ and insert “1 cent,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Src, 703. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in lieu of 


the taxes imposed by section 404 of the revenue act of 1917, upon 
cigarette paper made up into packages, books, sats, or tubes, made up 


in or imported into the United States and bereafter sold by the manu- 
facturer or importer to any person (other than to a manufacturer of 
cigarettes for use by him in the manufacture of cigarettes) the fol- 
lowing taxes, to be paid by the manufacturer or importer: On each 
package, book, or set, containing more than 25 but not more than 50 
papers, one-half cent; containing more than 50 but not more than 100 
papers, 1 cent; containing more than 100 papers, one-half cent for 
each 50 papers or fractional part thereof; and upon tubes, 1 cent for 
each 50 tu or fractional part thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 184, after line 17, to insert 
as a new section the following: i 


Sec. 704. That section 35 of the act of August 5, 1909, be, and is 

hereby, repealed, to taka efect. April 1, 1919. 
` That section 3360 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“ Sec, 3360. (a) Every dealer in leaf tobacco shall file with the col- 
lector of the district in which his business is carried on ga statement in 
duplicate, subscribed under oath, setting forth the place, and if in a 
city, the street and number of the street, where his business is to be 
carried on, and the exact location of each place where leaf tobacco is 
held by him on storage, and, whenever he adds to or discontinues any of 
his leaf-tobacco. storage places, he shall give immediate notice to the 
collector of the district in which he is registered. 

“Every such dealer shall give a bond with mte satisfactory to, 
and to be approyed by, the collector of the district, in such penal sum 
as the collector may require, not less than $500; and a new bond may be 
required in the discretion of the collector or under instructions of the 
commissioner. 

Every such dealer shall be assigned a number by the collector of the 
district, which number shall appear in every inventory, invoice, and 
report rendered by the dealer, who shall also obtain certificates from 
the collector of the district setting forth the place where his business 18 
carried on and the places designated: by the dealer as the places of 
storage of his tobacco, which certificates shall be posted conspicuously 
within the dealer’s registered place of business, and within each desig- 
nutea place of storage. 

“ (b) Every dealer in leaf tobacco shall make and deliver to the col- 
lector of the district a true inyentory of the quantity of the different 
kinds of tobacco held or owned, and where stored by him, on the Ist 
day of January of each year, or at the time of commencing and at the 
tine of conc'uding business, if before or after the Ist day of January, 
such inventory to be made under oath and rendered in such form as may 
be prescribed by the commissioner. 

very dealer in leaf tobacco shall render such invoices and keep 
such records as shall be prescribed by the commissioner, and shall enter 
therein, day by day, and upon the same day on which the circumstance, 
thing, or act to be recorded is done or occurs, an accurate account of the 
number of hogsheads, tierces, cases and bales, and quantity of leaf 
tobacco contained therein, purchased or received by him, on assignment, 
consignment, for storage, by transfer or otherwise, and of whom pur- 
chased or received, and the number of hogsheads, tierces, cases and bales, 
and the guanti of leaf tobacco contained therein, sold by him, with the 
name and residence in each instance of the person to whom sold, and if 
shipped, to whom sapped; and to what district; such records shall be 
kept at his place of business at all times and preserved for a period 
of two years, and the same shall be open at all hours for the inspection 
of any internal-revenue officer or agent. 

“Every dealer in leaf tobacco on or before the 10th day of each 
month shall furnish to the collector of the district a true and complete 
report of all purchases, receipts, sales, and shipments of leaf tobacco 
made by him during the month next preceding, which report shall be 
verified and rendered in such form as the commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, shail prescribe. 

e) Sales or shipments of leaf tobacco by a dealer in leaf tobacco 
shall in quantities of not less than a hogshead, tierce, case, or bale, 
except loose leaf tobacco, comprising the breaks on warebouse floors, 
and except to a duly registered manufacturer of cigars for use in his 
own manufactory exclusively. 

Dealers in leaf tobacco shall make shipments of leaf tobacco only to 
other dealers in leaf tobacco, to registered manufacturers of tobacco, 
snuff, cigars, or cigarettes, or for export. 

“td on all leaf tobacco sold, removed, or N by any dealer 
in leaf tobacco in violation of the provisions of subdivision (c), or in 
respect to which no report has been made by such dealer in accordance 
with the provisions of subdivision (b), there shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid a tax equal to the tax then in force upon manufac- 
tured tobacco, such tax to be assessed and collected in the same manner 
as the tax on manufactured tobacco. 

2075 Every dealer in leaf tobacco 

“(1) Who neglects or refuses to furnish the statement, to give bond, 
to keep books, to file inventory, or to render the invoices, returns, or 
reports required by the commissioner, or to notify the collector of the 
district of additions to bis places of storage; or 

“(2) Who ships or delivers leaf tobacco, except as herein provided ; or 

“(3) Who fraudulently omits to account for tobacco purchased, re- 
ceived, sold, or ship 

Shall be fined not less than $100 or more than $500, or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

“(f) For the purposes of this section a farmer or grower of tobacco 
shall not be regarded as a dealer in leaf tobacco in respect to the leaf 
tobacco produced by him.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 188, line 13, to strike out 
November 1, 1918,” and leave a blank, so as to read: 
Titties VIII.—Tax ON ADMISSIONS AND Duss. 


Sec. 800. (a) That from and after there shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid, in lien of the taxes imposed by section 
700 of the revenue act of 1917. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 188, line 17, to strike out 
2 cents” and insert “1 cent,” and in line 20, after the word 
“ admission,” to strike out the proviso in the following words: 

Provided, That in cases where the charge for admission is 7 cents 


or 1 and in the case of children under 12 years of age where an 
admission charge for such children is made, the tax shall be 1 cent. 


1918. 


So as to read: 3 : 

(1) A tax of 1 cent for eaeh 10 cents or fraction thereof.of the 
amount paid for admission to any place on or after such date. including 
admission by season. ticket or subscription, to be paid by the person 
paying for such admission. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 189, line 7, to strike out 
2 cents” and insert “1 cent,” so as to read: 

(2) In the case of persons (except bona fide employees, municipal 
officers on official business, persons in the military or naval forces of the 
United States when in uniform, and children under 12 years of — 2 
admitted free or at reduced rates to any place at a time when and under 
circumstances under which an admission charge is made to other 
persons, a tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents or fraction thereof of the 
price so charged to such other persons for the same or similar accom- 
modations, to be paid by the person so admitted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 189, line 17, before the 
words “ per centum,” to strike out * 5” and insert “10”; in line 
20, to strike out “30” and insert “50” before “per centum ”; 
and in line 22, to strike out “904” and insert “ 903,” so as to 
read: 

(3) Upon tickets or cards of admission to theaters. operas, and other 
places of amusement, sold at news stands, hotels, and places other than 
the ticket offices of such theaters, operas, or other places of amuse- 
ment, at not to exceed 50 cents in excess of the sum of the established 
price therefor at such ticket offices plus the amount of any tax im- 
posed under paragraph (1), a tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the 
amount of such excess; and if sold for more than 50 cents in excess of 
the sum of such established price plus the amount of any tax imposed 
under paragraph (1), a tax equivalent to 50 per cent of the whole 
amount of such excess, such taxes to be returned and paid, in the 
manner provided in section 903, by the person selling such tickets. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 190, line 4, to strike out 
“9004” and insert “903,” so as to read: 

(4) A tax equivalent to 50 per cent of the amount for which the 
proprietors, managers, or a agin oy of any opera house, theater, or 
other place of amusement sell or dispose of tickets or cards of admis- 
sion in excess of the regular or established price or charge therefor, 
such tax to be returned and paid, in the manner provided in section 903, 
by the person selling such tickets. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 10, before the words “ per 
cent,” to strike out “ 25” and insert “ 10,” so as to read: 

(5) In the case of persons having the permanent use of boxes or seats 
in an opera house or any place of amusement or n lease for the use of 
such box or seat in such opera house or place of amusement (in lien 
of the tax imposed by 3 (1)), a tax equivalent to 10 per cent 
of the amount for which a similar box or seat is sold for each - 
formance or exhibition at which the box or seat is used or reserved by 
or for the lessee or holder, such tax to be paid by the lessee or holder; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 15, to strike out “2 cents” 
and insert “1 cent” before “ per cent,” so as to read: 

(6) A tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents or fraction thereof of the 
amount paid for admission to any public performance for profit at any 
roof garden, cabaret, or other similar entertainment, to which the 
charge for admission is wholly or in rt included in the price paid 
for refreshment, service, or merchandise; the amount paid for such 
admission to be deemed to be 20 per cent of the amount paid for re- 
freshment, service, and merchandise; such tax to be paid by the per- 
son paying for such refreshment, service, or merchandise. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 191, line 2, after the word 
organizations,“ to insert “or organizations conducted for 
the sole purpose of maintaining symphony orchestras and re- 
ceiving substantial support from voluntary contributions,” so 
as to read: 

(b) No tax shall be levied under this title in respect to any admis- 
sions all the proceeds of which inure exclusively to the benefit of re- 
ligious, educational, or charitable institutions, societies, or organiza- 
tions, or organizations conducted for the sole purpose of maintaining 
symphony orchestras and receiving substantial support from voluntary 
contributions, or exclusively to the benefit of persons in the military 
or naval forces of the United States, or admissions to agricultural fairs 
none of the profits of which are distributed to stockholders or members 
of the association conducting the same. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 191, line 24, to strike out 
“November 1, 1918,” and leave a blank; on page 192, line 2, 
before the words “per cent,“ to strike out “20” and in- 
sert “10”; in line 6, after the word “organization,” to strike 
out “or to any produce exchange, board of trade, or other simi- 
lar organization maintaining a place where produce or mer- 
chandise is sold, or to any stock exchange”; and in line 10 to 
striké out “club, exchange,” and insert “club,” so as to make 
the section read: 

Sec. 801. That from and after 
collected, and pn 

191 


there shall be levied, assessed, 
in lieu of the taxes imposed by section 701 of the 


revenue act o 7, a tax equivalent to 10 per cent of any amount 
paid on or after such date, for any period after such date, (a) as dues 
or membership fees (where the dues or fees of an active r ent annual 


member are in excess of $10 per year) to any social, athletic, or 
ing club or organization; or (b) as initiation fees to such a club or 


organization, if such fees amount to more than $10, or if the dues or 
membership fees (not including initiation fees) of an active resident 
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annual member are in excess of $10 per year: such taxes to be paid by 
the person ng such dues or fees: Provided, That there shall be 
exempted from the provisions of this section all amounts paid as dues 
or fees to a fraternal society, order, or association, operating under 
the lodge system. In the case of life membership a life member shall 
pay annually, at the time for the payment of dues by active resident 
annual members, a tax equivalent to the tax upon the amount paid b; 
such a member, but shall pay no tax upon the amount paid for life 
membership. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 193, line 5, to strike out 
“club, organization, or exchange ” and insert “ club or organiza- 
tion,” so as to make the section read: 

Src. 802. That every rson (a) receiving any yments for such 
admission, dues, or fees shall collect the amount of the tax imposed b 
section or 801 from the person making such payments, or (b) admit- 
ting ang 1 free to any place for admission to which a charge is 
made, shall collect the amount of the tax imposed by section 800 from 
the person so admitted. Every club or organization having life members, 
shall collect from such members the amount of the tax imposed by 
section 80}. In all the above cases returns and payments of the amount 
so collected shall be made at the same time and in the same manner as 
provided in section 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 13, after the word “ paid,” 
10 strike out “in lieu of the taxes imposed by section 600 of the 
revenue act of 1917,” so as to read: 

Tirte IX.—Excise TAXES. 

Sec. 900. That there shall be Jevied, assessed. colleeted, and paid 
upon the following articles sold or leased by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer, a tax equivalent to the following percentages of the 
price for which so sold or leased— à 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 18, to strike out “Automo- 
bile ” and insert “Automobiles, motorcycles, automobile,” and 
in line 20 to strike out “(including tires, inner tubes, parts, and 
accessories therefor sold on or is connection therewith or with 
the sale thereof ),” so as to read: 

(1) Automobiies, motorcycles, automobile trucks, automobile wagons, 
automobile trailers or tractors, 5 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 23, 24, and 25 in 
the following words: 

Other automobiles or motorcycles (Including tires, inner tubes, parts, 
and accessories therefor sold on or in connection therewith or with the 
sale thereof), 10 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 194, line 1, to strike out 
“(3)”; in line 2 to strike out “ or (2) “; and in line 4 to strike out 
“or (2), 10” and insert “5,” so as to read: 

Tires, inner tubes, parts, or accessories, for any of the articles enu- 
merated in subdivision (1), sold to any person other than a manufac- 
turer or producer of any of the articles enumerated in subdivision (1), 
5 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 194, line 6, to strike out 
„(4)“ and insert “(3)”; in the same line, before “organs,” to 
strike out “pipe” and ofter “organs” to insert “(other than 
pipe organs)”; in line 7 to insert“ music boxes“; and in line 
10, before “per cent,” to strike out “10” and Insert “5,” so as 
to read: 

(3) Pianos, organs (other than pipe organs), piano players, grapho- 
phones, phonographs, talking machines, music boxes, and records used ip 
connection with any musical instrument, piano player, graphophone, 
phonograph, or talking machine, 5 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 11 and 12, in 
the following words: 

(5) Positive moving-picture films containing a picture ready 
projection, 10 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 13, to strike out “(6)” and 
insert “(4)”; in line 21, to strike out “games,” and insert 
“games (“; in line 22, to strike out “games” and insert 
“ games),”; and in the same line, to strike out “ other” and in- 
sert similar,“ so as to read: 


(4) Tennis rackets, nets, racket covers and presses, skates, snow- 
shoes, skis, toboggans, canoe paddles and cushions, polo mallets, base- 
ball bats, gloves, masks, protectors, shoes and uniforms, football hel- 
mets, harness and goals, basket-ball goals and uniforms, golf bags and 
clubs, lacrosse sticks, balls of all kinds, including baseballs, footballs, 
tennis, golf, lacrosse, billiard and 1 balls, fishing rods and reels, 
billiard and pool tables, chess and checker boards and pieces, dice, 
games and parts of games (except playing cards and children’s toys 
and games), and all similar articles commonly or commercially known 
as sporting goods, 10 per cent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 195, line 1, to strike out 
“(7)” and insert (5), and in the same line, after “ therefor,” 
to strike out “6” and insert “3,” so as to read: 

(5) Chewing gum or substitutes therefor, 3 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


for 
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The next amendment was, in line 3, before “Cameras,” to 
strike out “(8)” and insert “(6),” and after “Cameras,” to 
strike out “ weighing not more than 100 pounds,” so as to read: 

(6) Cameras, 10 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 5, to strike out “(9)” and 
insert “(7),” and in line 6, to strike out “10” and insert “5,” 
before “ per centum,” so as to read: 

(Ty Photographic films and plates, other than moving-picture films, 
5 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 7, to strike out “(10)” and 
insert (S),“ and in the same line, before “per centum,” to 
strike out “10” and insert “5,” so as to read: 

(8) Candy, 5 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 8, to strike out “(1)” and 
insert “(9)”; in line 12, after the word “engaged,” to insert 
“ against the German Government"; in line 13, after the word 
“war,” to strike out “ with the Imperial German Government, 
25 per cent in the case of pistols and revolvers and”; and in 
line 15, after the words “per centum,” to strike out “in the 
case of all other firearms and shells and cartridges,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 
ot the United Biante, aay State, Temitiey, or posmeanion of the United 
States, any political subdivision thereof, the ct of Columbia, or 
any foreign country while engaged against the 4 — 5 Government in 
the present war, 10 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 16, to insert: 

(10) Hunting and bowie knives, 10 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 18, to strike out “(12)” and 
insert „(11)“; and, in the same line, to strike out “bowie 
knives,” so as to read: 

m Dirk knives, daggers, sword canes, stilettos, and brass or metallic 

es, 100 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 21, fo strike out “(13)” and 
insert “(12)”; in the same line, to strike out “ Electrice ” and in- 
sert “ Portable electric”; and before the words “ per cent,” to 
strike out “10” and insert “5,” so as to read: 

(12) Portable electric fans, 5 per cent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 22, to strike out “(14)” 
and insert “(13)”; in line 23, before the word “containers,” to 
insert the word “ thermostatic,” and after the word “ containers ” 
to strike out “10” and insert 5,“ so as to read: 

(13) Thermos and thermostatic bottles, carafes, jugs, or other ther- 
mostatic containers, 5 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out from lines 24 to line 2, 
on page 196, inclusive, in the following words: 

(15) Tapestries and textiles for furniture coverings or hangings in 
the interior decoration of buildings, and imported and American rugs 
(made principally of wool), 10 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 196, line 3, to strike out 
*(16)” and insert “(14),” so as to read: 

14) Ci tte hold d pi ħoll i 
ot Aer of Amber, humidors, and amoCing stands 10 DeF Cr 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 6 and 7 in the 
following words: 

(17) Photographs, productions; or reproductions, 10 per cent. 


The amendment was 

The next amendment was to strike out line 8 in the following 
words: 

(18) Cash registers, 10 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 9, to strike out “(19)” and 
insert “(15),” in line 10, before the words “per cent“ to strike 
out “10” and insert “5,” and after the words “per cent” to 
Insert “; if the manufacturer, producer, or importer of any such 
machine operates it for profit, he shall pay a tax in respect to 
each such machine put into operation equivalent to 5 per cent 
of its fair market value,” so as to read: 

15) Automatic slot-device weighing or vending machines, 5 cent; 
if the 3 producer, 8 ot any such — op tes 


it for profit, he shall pay a tax in respeet to such ma 


each e put 
into operation equivalent to 5 per cent of its fair market value. 


The next amendment was, in line 14, to strike out “(20)” 
and insert “(16),” so as to read: 

(16) Liveries and livery boots and hats, 10 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 16, to strike out “(21)” and 
insert “(17)” before the word “ Hunting,” and after the word 
“Hunting” to insert and shooting,” so as to read: 

5 Hunting and shooting garments and riding habits, 10 per 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out line 18, in the follow- 
ing words: 

(22) Bathing suits, 10 per cent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 19 to 24, inctu- 
sive, in the following words: 

8 Articles made out of any of the following furs: — 2 Hudson 
seal, Russian or Hudson Bay sable, ermine, silver fox, natural black fox, 
natural blue fox, natural American mink, fener. otter, S A eee 
skunk, or mole; or articles of which any such fur is the —— 
material of chief value, 10 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed fo. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 197, to insert: 

(18) Articles made out of any fur, or articles of which fur Is the 
component material of chief value, 10 0 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next 8 was, in line 3, to strike out (24) “ and 
insert “(19),” so as to read: 

(19) Yachts a motor boats; and pleasure boats and canoes if sold 
for more than $15, „ 10 per cent; and 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 5, to strike out “(25)” and 
insert “(20)”; in the same line, before the word “soap,” to 
insert the word “toilet” and to strike out 10“ before “per 
cent ” and insert 3,“ so as to read: 

(20) Tollet soap and tollet-soap powders, 3 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert after line 12: 
san a i Fen inpoi Sy tion ON athe 
revenue act of 1916, be in lieu of such tax. z 
Mr. SMOOT. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from North Carolina to the fact that there is a mistake in the 
date. It should read “the revenue act of 1917” instead of 
“1916.” We might just as well have the change made now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has verified it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is absolutely right. I move that amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 197, line 18, after the word 

“section,” to strike out “900” and insert “900, or leases or 
licenses for exhibition any positive motion-picture film contain- 
ing a picture ready for projection”; in line 22, to strike out 
the words “sells or” and insert “sells” before “leases,” and 
after “leases,” to insert “or licenses”; on page 198, line 2, 
before “leased,” to strike out the words “sold or,” and, after 
“leased,” to insert “or licensed”; in line 4, before the word 
“lease,” to strike out the words “sale or,“ and, after “lease,” 
to insert “or license”; in line 5, before the word “ leased,” to 
strike out “sold or” and insert sold,“ and, after “leased,” to 
insert or licensed,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 901. That if an tson manufactures, produces, or imports any 
ted in — 900, or leases or for exhibition 


or othe: or licenses P 
T 3 — le therefor, either (a) in such manner — 
directly or price bta to benefit such — or any person directly o 
indirectly Slimane in the business of such person, or (b) with intent 
to cause such benefit, the amount for which such article is sold, leased, 
or licensed shall ooh "taken to be the amount which would 195 been 
received from the sale, 8 or license of such article if sold, 
or licensed at the fair market price. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 198, to strike out lines T 
to 12, inclusive, in the following words: 

Sec. 902. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and 5 
upon all E naphtha, and other similar petroleum products 
ing a flas int below 100 degrees Fahrenheit, as test by the Tag 
libue open-cup tester, and suitable for motor power, sold by the manu- 
facturer, re , or importer, a tax of 2 cents a wine gallon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 13, after “ Sec.,“ to strike 
out “903” and insert 902; in line 14, after “ paintings,” to 
strike out “and statuary" and insert “ statuary, art porcelains, 
and bronzes”; in line 16, after “artist,” to insert: “and upon 


antique furniture sold by any person“; in line 17, before “ per 
cent,“ to strike out “10” and insert “5”; and in line 18. after 
“sold,” to insert: This section shall not apply to the sale of 
any such article to an educational institution or art museum,” 
so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 902. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
upon sculpture, paintings, statuary, art porcelains, and bronzes, sold 
by any person other than the artist. and upon antique furniture sold 
hy any person, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price for which 
so sold. This section shall not apply to the sale of any such article 
to an educational institution or art museum, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 20, after “ See.,“ to strike 
out 904 and insert “903” before the word“ That,” and after 
the word “That” to strike out “each manufacturer, producer, 
or importer of any of the articles enumerated in section 900 
or 902, and every person selling any article enumerated in sec- 
tion 903“ and insert “every person liable for any tax imposed 
by sections 900, 902, or 905"; and in line 25, after the word 
“imposed.” to strike out “on such articles by this title“ and 
insert “ by such sections,” so as to make the section read: 

See, 903. That every person liable for any tax imposed by sections 
900, 902, or 905 shall make monthly returns under oath in duplicate 
and pay the taxes imposed by such sections to the collector for the 
district in which is located the principal place of business. Such re- 
turns shall contain such information and be made at such times and 
in such manner as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, may by regulations prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in section 904 (903), page 199, 
after line 5, to insert: 


The tax shall, without assessment b 
from the collector, be due and payable 
fixed for 7 the return. If the tax 
shall be added as part of the tax a 
with interest at the rate of 1 per cen 
time when the tax became due. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 199, after line 12, to strike 
out section 905, in the following language: 

Sec. 905. (a) That on and after November 1, 1918, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid a tax equivalent to 20 per cent of 
so much of the amount paid for any of the following articles as is in 
excess of the price hereinafter specified as to each such article, when 
such article is sold on or after such date for consumption or use— 

(1) Carpets and ruge, inciuding fiber, except fog Shao and American 
rugs aeons principally of wool, on the amount excess of $5 per 
square 


the commissioner or notice 
o the collector at the time so 
is not. paid when due, there 
nalty of 5 per cent, together 
for each full month, from the 


ard; 

2 Picture frames, on the amount in excess of $10 each: 

3) Trunks, on the amount in excess of $50 each ; 

4) Valises, traveling bags, suit cases, hat boxes used by travelers, 
and fitted toilet cases, on the amount in excess of $25 each; 

(5) Purses, pocketbooks, shopping and hand bags, on the amount in 
excess of $7.50 each ; 

(6) Portable lighting fixtures, including lanrps of all kinds and lamp 
shades, on the amount in excess of $25 each; 

Pals ) Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, on the amount in excess of 
each; 

(8) Fans, on the amount in excess of $1 each; 

(9) House or smoking coats or jackets, and bath or lounging robes, 
on the amount in excess of $7.50 each ; 

(10) Men's waistcoats, sold separately from suits, on the amount in 
excess of $5 each: 

(11) Men's and boys’ suits or overcoats, not includin 
officers in the military or naval forces of the United 
amount In excess of $50 each ; 

(12) Women's and misses’ suits, cloaks, and coats, on the amount in 
excess of $50 each, or, when made up by a tailor or seamstress, on the 
amount in excess of 550 in value each ; 

(13) Women's and misses“ dresses, on the amount in excess of $40 
each, or, when made up by a tailor or seamstress, on the amount in 
excess of $40 in value each; 

(14) Women's and misses’ hats, bonnets, and hoods, on the amount 
in excess of $15 each; 

(15) Men's and boys’ hats, on the amount in excess of $5 each; 

(16) Men's and boys’ caps, on the amount in excess of $2 each; 

(17) Men's, women's misses’, and boys’ boots, shoes, pumps, and 
slippers, not including shoes or appliances made to order for any person 
having a crippled or deformed foot or ankle, on the amount in excess of 
$10 per pair; z 

a tied and boys’ neckties and neckwear, on the amount in excess 
of $2 each; 

(19) Men's and boys’ silk stockings or hose, on the amount in excess 
of $1 per pair; 

200 Women's and misses silk stockings or hose, on the amount in 
excess of $2 per pair; : 

(21) Men's shirts, on the amount in excess of $3 each; 

(22) Men's, women’s, misses’, and boys’ pajamas, nightgowns, and 
underwear, on the amount in excess of $5 each; and 

(28) Kimonos, petticoats, and waists, on the amount in excess of $15 
each. 

(b) The tax imposed by this section shall not apply to any article 
enumerated in ragraphs (2) to (8), both inclusive, of subdivision 
(a), if such article is made of, or ornamented, mounted, or fitted with, 
precious metals or imitations thereof or ivory, or to any article 
enumerated in subdivision (20) or (21) of section 900. 

(% The taxes imposed by this section shall be paid by the purchaser 
to the vender at the time of the sale and shall be collected, returned, 
id to the United States by such vender in the same manner as 
provided in section As used in this subdivision the term 


uniforms of 
tates, on the 


“ vender ” includes a tailor or dressmaker making up women's or misses“ 
suits, cloaks, coats, or dresses. 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to have that 
whole section go over, as I propose to offer an amendment to 
the original text. I think I shali ask that the amendment 
may be printed, and let the whole section go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 906, page 202, line 8, before the word “ That,” to strike 
out the numerals * 906” and insert “904”; in the same line, 
after the word “after,” to strike out the words “ November 1, 
1918”; in line 16, after the word “ivory,” to insert “(not in- 
cluding surgical instruments)”; in line 19, after the word 
Sold,“ to insert “by a dealer”; in line 20, before the words 
“per cent,” to strike out 10“ and insert “5”; and after line 
20, to strike out “This section shall not apply to any such 
articles sold by any person whose principal business is not the 
sale of such articles for consumption or use and whose gross 
receipt from the sale of such articles (during the preceding 
year ending June 30) for consumption or use does not exceed 
$200,” so as to read: 

Sec. 904. That on and after — there shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid (in lieu of the tax imposed 10 subdivision (e) of 
section of the revenue act of 1917) upon all articles commonly 
or commercially known as jewelry, whether real or imitation; pearls, 
precious and semiprecious stones, and imitations thereof; articles 
made of, or ornamented, mounted or fitted with, precious metals or 
imitations thereof or ivory (not including surgical instruments) ; 
watches; clocks; opera glasses; lorgnettes; marine glasses; field 
8 and binoculars; upon any of the above when sold by a 


ealer for consumption or use, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the 
price for which so sold. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 203, line 5, after the word 
“imposed,” to strike out “on” and to insert “in respect to,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Every person selling any of the articles enumerated in this sec- 
tion shall make returns under oath in duplicate (monthly or quarterly 
as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secreta may pe 
scribe) and pay the taxes im ed in respect to such art cles by this 
section to the collector for the district in which is located the prin- 
cipal place of business. Such returns shall contain such information 
and be made at such times and in such manner as the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, may by regulations prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 203, after line 10, to insert: 


The tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or notice 
from the collector, be due and payable to tho collector at the time so 
fixed for filing the return. If the tax is not paid when due, there 
shall be added as part of the tax a penalty of 5 per cent, together 
with interest at the rate of 1 per cent for each full month, from the 
time when the tax became due. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 203, after line 16, to strike 
out “ section 907,“ as follows: 


Sec. 907. That on and after November 1, 1918, in addition to the tax 
im by section 906, there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and 
paid, a tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the amount pald for any 
article commonly or commercially known as jewelry, composed in whole 
or in part of plantinum, when sold on or after such date for con- 
sumption or use. 

Such tax shall be paid by the purchaser to the vendor at the time 
of the sale and shall be collected, returned, and paid to the United 
States by such vendor in the same manner as provided in section 502. 
The vendor shall include in all returns made under this section the 
name and address of each purchaser, the price of each article sold to 
him, and a deseription thereof, including the quantity and value of 
the plantinum contained therein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 204, after line 6, to 
insert : 


Sec. 905. That on and after the Ist day of 1919, any person 
engaged in the business of leasing or licensing for exhibition positive 
motion-picture films containing pictures ready for projection shall pay 
monthly an excise tax in respect to carrying on such business equal 
to 5 per cent of the total rentals earned from each such lease or 
license during the preceding month. If a person owning such a film 
exhibits it for profit he shall pay a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of 
the fair rental or license value of such film at the time and place 
where and for the period during which exhibited. If any such person 
has, prior to December 6, 1918, made a bena fide contract with any 
person for the lease or licensing, after the tax imposed by this section 
takes effect, of such a film for exhibition or profit, and if such con- 
tract does not permit the adding of the whole of the tax imposed by 
this section to the amount to be paid under such contract, then the 
lessee or licensee shall, in lieu of the lessor or licensor, pay so much 
of such tax as is not so permitted to be added to the contract price. 
The tax Imposed by this section shall be in lieu of the tax imposed by 
subdivisions (c) and (d) of section 600 of the revenue act of 1917. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 908, page 205, line 3, 
after the word “ Sec.“, to strike out the numerals “908” and 
to insert “906”; in the same line, after thé word “after,” to 
strike out “November 1, 1918"; in line 7, after the word 
“each,” to strike out “10” and to insert “25”; and in 
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DECEMBER 13, 


so as to 


line 8, after the word “sold,” to insert “by a dealer,” 


make the clause read: 

Sec. 908. (a) That on and after there gp nen tonan, RS- 
sessed, collected, and id {in lieu of the taxes imposed b; y subdi- 
visions (g) anā (h) of section 600 of the revenue act of 1917) a 
tax of 1 cent for each 25 cents or fraction thereof of the amount paid 
for any of the following articles when sold by a dealer on or after 
such date for consumption or use. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 206, line 10, after the 
word “ body,” to insert: 

Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to 
the sale of medicinal preparations which are not advertised to the 
general lay public. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 206, after line 20, to strike 
out section 909, as follows: 


—. after the passage of this act are held and intended . sale by 
a 


any person, there shall be levied, assessed, collected, id 
floor tax ivalent to the tax tax imposed by section 900 1 5 is act 
upon the e of su This tax shall be paid by the person 


and 


7 ey e e was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 207, after line 8, to strike 
out section 910, as follows: 

Sec. 910. That upon all articles (other than second-hand — 


enumerated in section 900 in te which the tax im by 
section 600 or 602 of the revenue act of 1917 was ag erate and whic 
on the day after . — goo this act are held and for sale 


by any . there shall be collected, and paid a 


floor tax ivalent to the difference between (a 
by section of this act upon the sale of su 2 — (b) 
e ne nding tax kapasa by section 600 of the revenue act of 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 207, after line 18, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


Sec. 907. That under such rules and regulations as the 
with the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe, the tax imposed 
under the provisions of this title shall not apply in eet to es 
sold or leased for export and in due course so export Under such 
rules and ations the agony of any internal-revenue tax erro- 
meously or illegally mpgs ia to exported articles may be 

refunded to the exporter of the instead of to the manufacturer, 
— — manufacturer waives any claim for the amount so to be re- 


‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Title X.—Spe- 
cial taxes,” in section 1000, page 208, line 8, after the word 
corporation,“ to insert other than a life insurance company“; 
and in line 11, after the word “ of,” to strike out “so much of 
the fair average value of its capital stock for the preceding year 
ending June 30 as is in excess of $5,000. In estimating the 
value of capital stock the surplus and undivided profits shall 
be included,” and insert: “ the excess over $5,000 of the amount 
of its net assets shown by its books as of the close of the pre- 
ceding annual period used by the corporation for purposes of 
making its income-tax return; but if the corporation made no 
such return, then of the excess over $5,000 of the amount of its 
net assets shown by its books as of the 30th day of June pre- 
geding”; so as to make the paragraph read: 

(1) e domestic corpora Mon other than a life insurance company 
mall pay annually a cial excise tax with to 3 on or 
doing business, equivalent to $1 for each $1, of excess over 
55. 000 of the amount of its net assets showa by its books as of the 
close of the preceding annual period ge tit th e — sede oom for pur- 
poses of g its income-tax return ; made no 
such return, — of the excess over 18.600 of 3 —— of its net 
assets shown by its books as of the 30th day of June 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 208, line 21, after the word 
„corporation.“ to insert other than a life insurance company“: 
and in line 24, after the word “ capital,” to strike out “ actually 
invested ” and insert “employed,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 
tion o K ee ee on 


annually a a special ex exci with 
business in the United States, equivalent to $1 for each — 2 — 
= the 5 mount of capital 


employed in the transaction of 
is the United States 6. OAE Dene Sm 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 209, after line 2, to strike 


out: 

() In C insurance companies such 
3 „ — as they are required m law or pirin — 
maintain or or the or payment to or apportionmen 
among policyholders 8 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 209, at the beginning of 
line 8, to strike out (c)“ and insert (b).“ 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 209, at the beginning of 
line 13, to strike out (d)“ and 3 ACR 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1001, on page 209, line 
16, after the word “annually,” to strike out “in lieu of the 
taxes imposed by section 407 of the revenue act of 1916”; in 
line 19, after the word “ pay,” to strike out “$100” and insert 
“$40”; on page 210, line 5, after the word “ was,” to strike 
out “ not more than $2,000, $50; if such value was more than”; 
and in line 6, after the numerals “ $2,000,” to strike out “and” 
and insert or more but,” so as to read: 


ann 
aien N 


notes, p. 
rn age for others, 
member of a stock exchange, or 
chan Big pe of trade, or similar 


a broker is a 
he is a member of any produce ex- 
tion, where produce or mer- 

is sold, he op pay an additional amount as follows: If the 

average value, during the ing year ending June 30, of a seat or 
in such exchange or organization was $2.000 or more but 

not more $5,000, $100; if such value was more than $5,000, $150. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 210, line 13, after the word 
“ pawnbroker,” to insert: “If the gross receipts of such pawn- 
broker for the preceding year ending June 30 were $2,000 or more 
but not more than $5,000, he shall pay $100 additional; if such 
gross receipts were more than $5,000 he shall pay $150 addi- 
tional,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(2) Pawnbrokers shall pay $100. Every person whose business or 
occupation it ir to take or receive, gt way of Andr pawn, or aan m 
any goods, wares, or merchandise, x dae personal p 
whatever, as secutity for the repaymen yment of 0 been poe — eda 
be regarded as a pawnbroker. If the gr receipts of such pawnbroker 
for pne Pioaan. year Gary June 30 98 $2,000 or more but not more 
than $5,000, he 11 $100 additional; if such gross receipts were 
more than $5,000 he shail pay $150 additional. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 210, line 18, after the 
word “pay,” to strike out “$50” and insert 540,“ so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

3) 8 brokers shall pa Every person siness 
iia Rard to negotlate Far Atap and other — — 5 tee 8 r. 
vessels, or for the shippers or consignors or consignees of freight car- 
ried by vessels, shall be regarded as a ship broker. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 210, line 23, after the word 
“pay,” to strike out “$50” and insert 540,“ so as to make 
the paragraph read: 
ae ik te an tee agent ga eee th aae feaa A iag atte cee 
house papers, or transact business at any port of en relating to the 


importation or exportation of — wares, or merchandise, shall be 
regarded as a customhouse broker. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 211, line 16, after the word 
representations,“ to insert “and not including edifices owned 
by religious, educational or charitable institutions, societies or 
organizations where all the proceeds from admissions inure ex- 
clusively to the benefit of such institutions, societies, or organ- 
izations or exclusively to the benefit of persons in the military 
or naval forces of the United States,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


(5) Proprietors of theaters, museums, and concert halls, where a 
charge for admission is mada. havin. 3 capacity of not more 
than 250, shall pay $50; having a sea of more than 250 and 

exceeding 500, shall $100; meer hag a — — capacity exceeding 
shall pag $150; having a seating capacity 
of more than 800, shall pay $200. edifice used for the purpose 
of dramatic or operatic or other — — plays, or performances. 
for admission to grr entrance money is received, not including halls 
or armories rented or used occasi ly for concerts or theatrical repre- 
sentations, and not vinclading edifices owned by ä ö rl 
charitable institutions, societies, or organizations where all — — 
from admissions ane exclusively to the benefit of such inst tutions, 

societies, or organizations or exclusively to the benefit of persons in 25 

military or naval forces of the United States, shall be regarded as 
theater: Provided, That ties, towns, or villages of 5.000 inhabitants 

or less the amount of such prent shall be one-balf of that above 
stated: Provided further, Tha henever any such edifice is under lease 

at the time the tax is due, the tax shall be paid by the lessee, unless 
Oierri stipulated betwen the partics to the lease. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 212, after the word “ pay,” 
at the end of line 4, to strike out “$200” and insert “$100,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

{6) The proprietor or proprietors of circuses shall pay $100. Every 

„ tent, or area, where feats of horsemanship or acrobatic 
sports or performances not ae provided for in this 
section are exhibited shall be a circus: Prov „ That no 
special tax pald in one State, Territory, = the District of Columbia 


1918. 


shall exempt exhibitions from the tax in another State, Territ 
District of Columbia, and but onc be ving tax shall be im 
hibitions within any one State, Territory, or District. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 212, line 16. after the 
word “pay,” to strike out “$20” and to insert 815,“ and on 
page 213, line 1, after the word“ than,” to strike out $200” and 
insert “ $100,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(7) Proprietors or agents of all other public exhibitions or shows 
for money not enumerated in this section shall pay $15: Provided, 
That a special tax paid in one State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia shall not exempt exhibitions from the tax in another Stat 
3 or the District of Columbia, and but one special tax sha 
be required fer exhibitions within any one State, Territory; or the 
District of Columbia: Provided further, That this paragraph shall 
not apply to a ge lecture lyceums, agricultural or industrial 
fairs, or exhibitions held under the auspices of religious or charitable 
nssociations: Provided further, That an aggregation of entertainments, 
known as a street fair, shall not pay a carn 5 tax than $100 in any 
State, Territory, or in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 213, line 16, after the 
word “operating,” to insert “or renting”; in line 17, before 
the word “automobiles,” to strike out “ sight-seeing ” and insert 
„passenger“; in the same line, after the word“ automobiles,“ 
to insert “for hire”; and at the beginning of line 18 to strike 
out “a tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the gross receipts during 
the preceding year ending June 30 from the operation of” and 
insert “ $10 for each such automobile having a seating capacity 
of more than two and not more than seven, and $20 for,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


(11) Persons carrying on the business of operating or renting pas- 
senger automobiles for hire shall pay $10 for each such automobile hay- 
ing a seating capacity of more than two and not more than seven, 
ete $20 for cach such automobile having a seating capacity of more 
than seven. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 213, after line 22, to strike 
out: 


(12) Every person cariying on the business of a brewer, distiller, 
wholesale liquor dealer, retail liquor dealer, wholesale dealer in malt 
liquor, retail dealer in malt liquor, or manufacturer of stills, as de- 
fined in section 3244 as amended and section 3247 of the Revised 
Statutes, in any State, Territory, or District of the United States con- 
trary to the laws of such State, Territory, or District, or in any 
lace therein in which carrying on such business is prohibited b; 
ocal or municipal law, shall pay, in addition to all other taxes, — 
or otherwise, imposed by existing law or by this act, $1,000. 

The payment of the tax imposed by this subdivision shall not be 
held to exempt any person from any penalty or punishment provided 
for by the laws of ar State, Territory, or District for carrying on 
such business in such State, Territory, or District, or in any manner 
to authorize the commencement or continuance of such business con- 
trary to the laws of such State, Territory, or District, or in places 
prohibited by local or municipal law. 

(13) Persons en n any trade, business, or profession whose 
gross re eon therefrom for the preceding year cnding June 
ceed $2.5 shall pay $10. If such person is a wholesaler, he shall 


i 
pay $5 additional. 3 i 2 
oa ture, o any person su 
‘odo, 1082, 1005. 


, or the 
for ex- 


This subdivision shall not appl 
to any special tax under this section or under section 1000 
or 1007, or te 8 paying special taxes upon the business of manu- 
facturing, réct fying, or dealing in distilled spirits, malt liquors, 
3 3 adulterated, process, or renovated butter, filled cheese, 
or m our. 


And insert: 
z : t 
On © corvenpenaing: tae te TADAA by tection SOF oF tee TONERA eek 
of 1916, be in lieu of such tax. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, has paragraph 
(13) been adopted, or was that all taken as one amendment? 
Tt is on page 214. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenprick in the chair). 
That was considered as one amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that that go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. To what section does the Senator refer? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I had in mind especially the 
paragraph numbered (13) stricken out on page 214. I have 
received several telegrams that I think affect that provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What does the Senator wish to go over—all 
after line 16 on page 214 down to and including line 2 on page 
215? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I think simply the provi- 
sion on page 215. I see that the committee has stricken out 
the provision on page 214, and I think that is what the senders 
of these telegrams wanted done with it. I do not know what 
the effect of the amendment on page 215 is, so I will ask that 
that may go over until I have an opportunity to examine it. 
I have no objection to the amendment striking out the para- 
graph on page 214, All that I ask to go over is lines 3, 4, and 
5 on page 215. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that has nothing to do with 
the matter stricken out. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection, then, to 
having these paragraphs stricken out; but I want the proposed 
amendment on lines 3, 4, and 5, page 215, to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Lines 3, 4, and 5, page 215, 
will be passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand, the amendment striking 
out the part before those lines has been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment has been 
agreed to. The Secretary will continue the reading of the bill, 

The reading of the bill was 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 1002, page 215, line 21, after the word “ pay,” to insert 
“$24, and,” and in line 22, after the word “ thereof,” to insert 
“in respect to the excess over 200,000 pounds,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Manufacturers of tobacco whose annual sales exceed 200,000 pounds 
shall each pay $24, and at the rate of 16 cents per thousand pounds, or 
fraction thereof, in respect to the exeess over 280,000 pounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 216, line 11, after the word 
“pay,” to insert “$24, and,” and in line 12, after the word 
“thereof,” to insert “in respect to the excess over 400,000 
cigars,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Manufacturers of cigars whose annual sales exceed 400,000 cigars 
shall each pay $24, and at the rate of 10 — A pe thousand cigars, or 
fraction thereof, in respect to the excess over „000 cigars, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1003, page 217, line 5, 
before the word “ tons,” to strike out“ net“ and insert gross“; 
in line 6, after the word “for,” to strike out “trade” and 
insert “trade, fishing“; in line 11, before the word “tons,” to 
strike out “net” and insert “gross”; and, in line 14, before 
the word “tons,” to strike out “net” and insert “ gross,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


shall be levied, assessed, collected. 
by section 603 of the revenue act of 


with fixed engines, $10. 
/ The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, in section 1004, page 218, after 
line 21, to insert: 

If the Gabe qimi na tax imposed by section 407 of the revenue act 
of 1916 was not payable by stamp, the amount paid under such section 
for any period for which a tax is also imposed by this title may be 
credited against the tax imposed by this title. 

The amendment was agreed to. yi 

The next amendment was, on page 219, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

1, 1919, every person an 
tailing of Kercke ndi throu; A 
mall shall pay conually = special excites 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 219, after line 9, to strike 
out: S 

Sec. 1006. That 60 days after the passage of this act, and there- 
after on July 1 in each year, and also at the time of purchase 
of a new or used automobile or motorcycle by a user, if on any other 
date than July 1, there shall be , assessed, collected, and id 
upon the use of automobiles and motorcycles a special 
rates as follows: Motorcycles, $5; automobiles (other than electric) 
of 23 horsepower or less, 810; more than 23 
than 30 than 30 h 


s 


wer, ; electric auto- 
or ea 100 pounds of 


her date than July 1, and in the 


ot 

days after 
the amount to be pal f 
amount of the tax as the number of calendar months (including the 
month of sale or the month in which is included the sixty-first day 
after eee of this act, as the case may be) remaining prior to 
the following July 1. E 

For the purposes of this section the horsepower of all automobiles 

other than steam or electric shall be computed as follows: Square the 
diameter of the cylinder in inches, multiply by the number of cylin- 
ders, and divide by two and one-half. In the case of steam or elec- 
tric automobiles, the 3 for the purposes of this section shall 
be the horsepower ratin; ed and advertised by the manufacturer or 
importer thereof at the time when sold by him. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 220, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 1007. That on and after January 1, 1919, every manufacturer 
of automatic vending or weighing machines who operates such machines 
shall pay annually a 1 exc tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the 
gross amount received by him from such operation during the p: 
year ending June 30. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 220, after line 19, to insert: 

Src. 1005. That any person who carries on any business or occupa- 
tion for which a special tax is imposed by sections 1000, 1001, or 1002, 
without having id the special tax therein provided, shall, besides 
being liable for the 8 of such special tax, be subject to a penalty 
of fe Tt than $1,000 or to imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or yi 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 221, line 3, to change the 
number of the section from“ 1008 ” to“ 1006.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1006, page 221, line 6, 
after the word “on” to strike out “ and after January 1, 1919,” 
and insert “ or before July 1 of each year”; in line 13, after the 
word “on” to strike out “and on or before the 1st day of July, 
annually thereafter ” ; in line 13, after the word“ pay“ to insert 
“the”; and in the same line, after the word “ taxes” to strike 
out “as follows” and insert “ hereinafter provided“; so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Section 1. That on or before July 1 of each 2 every person who 
imports, manufactures, produces, compounds, sells, deals in, dispenses, 
or gives away opium or coca leaves, or any compound, manufacture, 
salt, derivative, or preparation thereof, shall register with the collector 
of internal revenue of the district his name or style, 1 of business, 
and place or places where such business is to be carrii on, and pay the 
special taxes hereinafter provided. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 221, after line 15, to insert: 

Every person who on January 1, 1919, is engaged in any of the activi- 
ties above enumerated, or who between such date and the passage of this 
act first engages in any of such activities, shall within 80 days after 
the passage of this act make like registration, and shall pay the propor- 
tionate part of the tax for the pcriod ending June 30, 1919; an 

Every person who first engages in any of such activities after the 
passage of this act shall immediately make like registration and y 
the pope eee part of the tax for the period ending on the following 
June 30. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 222, line 6, after the word 
“they,” to insert “in the course of their professional prac- 
tice,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Importers, manufacturers, producers, or compounders, $24 per an- 
num; wholesale dealers, $12 per annum; retail dealers, $6 per annum; 

hysicians, dentists, veterinary surgeons, and other practitioners law- 

lly entitled to distribute, dispense, give away, or administer any of 
the aforesaid drugs to patients upon whom they in the course of their 
professional practice are in attendance, shall pay $3 per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 225, line 11, after the 
word “ practitioner,” to insert “in the course of his professional 
practice,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

It shall be unlawful for any Stig to purchase, sell, dispense, or 

rugs except in the original stamped 


possess 
the aforesaid drugs by any 

ial taxes as mired by 
to such special 


as not re; spec’ 

Provided, That t so Be citing 1 t tale v. an hall t 1 
tax: Provided, e provisions o paragraph shall not apply 
to any ang having in his or her possession any of the aforesaid 
drugs which have been obtained from a registered dealer in pursuance 
of a prescription, written for legitimate medical uses, issued by a 
physician, dentist, veterinary surgeon, or other practitioner registered 
under this act; and where the bottle or other container in which such 
drug may be put up i Bab dealer upon said prescription bears the 
num 


practioner in the course of his professional practice in 
endance upon such patient, and where said dru 


t as 
tribu 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The next amendment was, on page 226, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 1009. That section 6 of such act of December 17, 1914, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 6. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to decoca- 
nized coca leaves from which all cocaine and other related alkaloids or 
associated salts have been extracted, nor to preparations of such de- 
cocanized coca leaves.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 226, line 21, to change the 
number of the section from “1010” to “ 1007.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 227, line 23, to change the 
number of the section from “1011” to “ 1008.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 234, line 18, after the 
word “thereof,” to strike out “and on all policies of guaranty. 
and fidelity insurance, including policies guaranteeing titles to 
real estate and mortgage guarantee policies“; in line 23, after 
the word “except,” to strike out “such as may be” and insert 
“fidelity and surety bonds taxable under subdivision (b) of 
section 503, and bonds,” and in line 25, after the word “ cents,” 
to strike out the proviso in the following words: 


Provided, That where a premium is charged for the execution of such 
bond the tax shall be 1 cent on each dollar or fractional part thereof 
of the premium charged: Provided further, That policies of reinsurance 
shall be exempt from the tax imposed by this subdivision. 


So as to read: 
SCHEDULE A.—Sramp Taxes. 


rson who shall have become bound or engaged as surety, 
nds executed for the due execution or ormance of a 
contract, obligation, or requirement, or the duties of any office or posi- 
tion, and to account for money received by virtue thereof, and on all 
other bonds of ay description, made, issu or executed, not otherwise 
provided for in this schedule, — 7 — fidelity and surety bonds taxable 
under subdivision (b) of section 503, and bonds required in legal pro- 
ceedings, 50 cents. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 287, line 18, after the word 
“ merchandise,” to strike out “at” and insert “at, or under the 
rules or usages of,” so as to read: 


5. Produce, sales of, on exchange: Upon each sale, agreement of 
sale, or agreement to sell (not including so-called transferred or scratch 
sales), any products or merchandise at, or under the rules or usages 
of, any exchange, or board of trade, or other similar place, for future 
delivery, for each $100 in value of the merchandise covered by said sale 
or agreement of sale or agreement to sell, 2 cents, and for each addi- 
tional $100 or fractional part thereof in excess of $100, 2 cents. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 241, after line 23, to in- 
sert: 


15. On each policy of insurance, or certificate, binder, covering note, 
memorandum, cablegram, letter or other instrument by whatever name 
called whereby insurance is made or renewed upon property within 
the United States (including rents and profits) against peril by sea 
or on inland waters or in transit on land (including transshipments 
and storage at termini or way points) or by fire, lightning, tornado, 
windstorm, bombardment, invasion, insurrection or riot, issued to or 
for or in the name of a domestic corporation or partnership or an 
individual resident of the United States by any fore corporation 
or partnership or any individual not a resident of the United State 
when such policy or other instrument is not signed or countersign 
zi an officer or agent of the insurer in a State, Territory, or district 
of the United States within which such insurer is authorized to do 
business, a tax of 5 cents on each dollar, or fractional part thereof of 
the premium charged: Provided, That policies of reinsurance shall 
be exempt from the tax im by this subdivision. 

Any person to or for whom or in whose name any such policy or 
other instrument is issued, or any solicitor or broker acting for or 
on behalf of such person in the procurement of any such policy or 
other instrument, shall affix the 5 stamps to such policy or other 
instrument and for failure to affix such stamps with intent to evade 
the tax shall, in addition to other penalties provided therefor, pay 
a fine of double the amount of the tax. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 243, beginning with line 1, 
to strike out: 
Trrte XII.—Apvisony Tax BOARD, 


Sec. 1200. That there is hereby created a board to be known as the 
“advisory tax board,” hereinafter called the board, and to be com- 
ero of five members to be appointed by the President of the United 

tates, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The board 
shall remain in existence during the continuance of the present war 
with the Imperial German Government and for a period of 12 months 
a Bee termination of such war, as declared by proclamation of the 
res t. 

Vacancies in the membership of the board shall be filled in the same 
manner as an original appointment. Any member shall be subject to 
removal by the ident. The President shall designate the chalr- 
man of the board. Each member shall ve an annual salary of 
$9,000, payable monthly, together with actual necessary expenses when 
absent from the District of Columbia on official business. 

Sec. 1201. That the Secretary or the commissioner may and on the 
request of any taxpayer directly interested shall, submit to the board 
any question rela to the interpretation or administration of the 
internal revenne laws, and the board shall report its findings and 
recommendations to the Secretary or the commissioner, as the case 


may be, 
Src. 1202. That the board shall have its office in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in the District of Columbia. The expenses and 


salaries of members of the board shal! be audited, allowed, and paid 


1918. 
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out of appropriations for collecting internal revenue, in the same 
manner as expenses and salaries o eee of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue are audited, allowed, and paid. 

Sac. 1203. That the board shall have the power to summon wit- 
nesses, take testimony, administer oaths, and to require any person 
to produce books, papers, documents, or other data relati to an 
matter under investigation by the board. _Any member of the boa 
may sign subpenas and members and employees of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue designated to assist the board, when authorized by the 

rd, may administer oaths, examine witnesses, take testimony, and 
reeeive evidence. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 244, after line 14, to insert: 

Titte XII.—Tsx ON EMPLOYMENT OF CHILD LABOR. 

Sec. 1200. That every person (other than a bona fide boys“ or girls’ 
canning club recognized by the Agricultural Department of a State and 
of the United States) operating (a) any mine or quarry situated in the 
United States in which children under the age of 16 years have been 
employed or permitted to work during any portion of the taxable 1 
or (b) any mill, cannery, workshop, 23 or manufacturing establish- 
ment situated in the United States in which children under the age of 
14 years have been employed or permitted to work, or children between 
the ages of 14 and 16 have been employed or permitted to work more 
than eight hours in any day or more than six days in any week, or 
after the hour of 7 o'clock p. m., or before the hour of 6 o'clock a. m., 
during any pornon of the taxable year, shall pay for each taxable year, 
in addition to all other taxes imposed by law, an excise tax equivalent 
to 10 per cent of the entire net profits received or accrued for such year 
from the sale or disposition of the product of such mine, quarry, mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, 

Bec. 1201. That in computing net profits under the provisions of this 
title, for the purpose of the tax there shall be allowed as deductions from 

oss amount received or accrued for the taxable year from the sale 
or dis tion of such products manufactured within the United States 
the following items: 

(a) The cost of raw materials entering into the paons 

(b Running expenses, including rentals, cost of repairs, and main- 
tenance, heat, power, insurance, management, and a reasonable allow- 
ance for salaries or other compensations for personal services actually 
rendered, and for depreciation ; 

(e) Interest paid within the taxable year on debts or loans contracted 
to meet the needs of the business, and the proceeds of which have been 
actually used to meet such needs; 

(4) Taxes of all kinds paid during the taxable year with respect to 
the business or property relating to the production ; and 

(e) Losses actually sustained within the taxable year in connection 
with the business of producing such products, including losses from 
fire, flood, storm, or other casualties, and not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise. 

Sec. 1202. That if any such person during any taxable year or part 

reof, whether under any agreement, arrangement, or understandin 
or otherwise, sells or disposes of any product of such mine, quarry, 
eannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment at less 
than the fair market price obtainable therefor either (a) in such manner 
as directly or 9 to benefit such person or any person directly 
or indirectly interested in the business of such person; or (b) with 
intent to cause such benefit; the gross amount received or accrued for 
such year or part thereof from the sale or disposition of such product 
shall be taken to be the amount which would have been received or 
TEREE Tom the sale or disposition of such product if sold at the fair 
market price. 

Sec. 1203. (a) That no person subject to the provisions of this title 
shall be liable for the tax herein imposed if the only employment or per- 
mission to work which but for this section would subject him to the 
tax, has been of a child as to whom such person has in good faith pro- 
cured at the time of employing such child or 8 him to. work, 
and has since in good faith relied upon and kept on file a certificate, 
issued in such form, under such conditions and by such persons as may 
be 2 by a board consisting of the Secretary, the commissioner 
and the Secretary of Labor, showing the child to be of such age as no 
to subject such person to the tax imposed by this title. Any person who 
knowingly makes a false statement or presents false evidence in or in 
relation to any such certificate or application therefor shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $100, nor more than $1,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than three months, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 

In any State designated by such board an 8 certificate or 
other similar paper as to the age of the child, jssued under the laws of 
that State, and not inconsistent with the 3 of this title, shall 
have the same force and effect as a certificate herein provided for. 

(b) The tax imposed by this title shall not be imposed in the case of 
any person who proves to the satisfaction of the Secretary that the 
only employment or permission to work which but for section 
would subject him to the tax, has been of a child employed or per- 
mitted to work under a mistake of fact as to the age of such child, 
and without intention to evade the tax. 

Sec. 1204. That on or before the Ist day of the third month follow- 
ing the close of each taxable year, a true and accurate return under 
oath shall be made by each person subject to the provisions of this title 
to the collector for the district in which such person has his principal 
office or place of business, in such form as the commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, shall prescribe, setting forth specifically the 
gross amount of income received or accrued during such year from the 
sale or disposition of the product of any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, 
workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, in which children 
“have been employed subjecting him to the tax imposed by this title, 
and from the total thereof deducting the aggregate items of allowance 
authorized by this title, and such other particulars as to the gross 
receipts and items of allowance as the commisioner, with the approval 
of the Secretary, may require. 

Src. 1205. That all such returns shall be transmitted forthwith by 
the collector to the commissioner, who shall, as soon as practicable 
assess the tax found due and notify the person making such return of 
the amount of tax for which such person is liable, and such D shalt 
pay the tax to the collector on or before 30 days from the date of such 
notice. 


Sec. 1206. That for the purposes of this act the commissioner, or 
other person duly authorized by him, shall have authority to enter 
inspect at any time any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, 
or manufacturing establishment The Secretary of Labor, or any per- 


son duly authorized by him, shall, for the purpose of complying with 
a request of the commissioner to make such an inspection, have like 


Sta 
‘shipped from 


authority, and shall make report to the commissioner of inspections 
made under such authority in such form as may be prescribed by the 
commisioner, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Any person who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection authorized 
by this section shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or 
by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both such fine a im- 
prisonment. 

Sec. 1207. That as used in this title the term“ taxable year” shall 
have the same meaning as provided for the purposes of income tax in 


section 200. The first taxable year for the purposes of this title shall 
be the period between 60 days after the passage of this act and em- 
ber 31, 1919, both inclusive, or such portion of such period as is 


included within the fiscal year (as defined in section 200) of the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I know there are several Senators 
who desire to be heard on this provision, and I therefore ask 
that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment goes over. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 251, line 3, after the word 
“appointed,” to strike out “from Lists of eligibles to be sup- 
plied by the Civil Service Commission and in accordance with the 
civil-service law" and insert “as provided by law,“ so as to 
read: 

TIL XIIL.—GeENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

Sec. 1300. That hereafter the salary of the commissioner shall be 
$10,000 a year. The difference between the rp et ag Ga ar ha under 
existing law and the salary herein established s „ for the period 
between the passage of this act and July 1, 1919, be paid out of the 
appropriations for collecting internal revenue. 

Sec. 1301. (a) That hereafter there may be employed in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, in lieu of the deputy commissioners whose salaries 
are now fixed by law, five deputy commissioners and an assistant to the 
commissioner, who shall each receive a salary of $5,000 a year, pa able 
monthly. The assistant to the commissioner may be authoriz by 
the commissioner to perform any duties which the deputy commis- 


sioners may form under existing law. 
(b) The salaries of collectors may be readjusted and increased under 
such tions as may be prescribed by the commissioner, subject 


regula 
to the approval of the Secretary, but no collector shall recelve a 
in excess of $6, a year. 

(e) There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise a rho 0 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
the sum of $7,500, for the expenses of ng and collecting the 
internal-revenue taxes as provided in this act, including the employ- 
ment of necessary officers, attorneys, experts, agents, inspectors, deputy 
collectors, clerks, tors, and ar E in the District of Columbia 
and the several collection districts, to be appointed as provided by law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment goes over. 

The next amendment was, on page 251, line 7, after the word 
“equipment,” to insert “furniture,” and in line 9, after the 
word “ reference,” to insert “not to exceed $500 for street car 
fares in the District of Columbia,” so as to read: 
telegraph and telepbone service, rental and repair of quarters, postage, 
and the purchase of such supplies, equipment, furniture, mechanical 
devices, printing, stationery, law bocks and books of reference, not to 
exceed $500 for street car fares in the District of Columbia, and such 
other articles as may be necessary for use in the District of Columbia 
and the several collection districts: Provided, That not more than 
$2,750,000 of the total amount 3 by this section may be 
3 in the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the District of Co- 
umbla. s 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 251, line 15, to insert the 
following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That not more than $60,000 of the total amount 
appropriated by this section may be expended for salaries and traveling 
expenses of members of an “ 1 tax board.“ to be appointed by 
the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary. nder rules 
and regulations prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, the secretary of the commissioner may, and on the re- 
quest of any taxpayer 5 shall, submit to the board 
any question relating to the Interpretation or administration of the 
internal-revenue laws. Such board shall have the power to summon 
Timna, 1 55 3 N ices and 8 ny person 
0 uce b rs, documen or other rs re to any 
matter under 8 by the board. Such hoard may ba CORANA 
or two years. 


Mr. SMOOT. In line 21 the word “of” should be stricken 
out where it occurs the second time and “ or” should be inserted 
after the word “ Secretary,” so as to read: “ with the approval 
of the Secretary, the Secretary or the commissioner may.” I 
move that amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 253, line 23, before the word 
Islands“ to strike out West Indian“ and insert Virgin” 
and after “Islands” to strike out “acquired from Denmark,” 
so as to read: 

Szc, 1304. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid in the 
United States, upon articles coming into the United States from the 
Virgin Islands a tax equal to the internal-revenue tax imposed in the 
U tes upon like articles of domestic manufacture; such articles 

such s to United States shall be exempt from 
the payment of any tax imposed a the internal-revenue laws of such 
islands: Provided, That there shall be levied, collected, and paid in 
such islands, upon articles imported from the United States, a tax equal 


ary 
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to the internal-revenue tax imposed in such islands upon like articles 
there manufactured; and such articles going into such islands from the 
United States shall be exempt from payment of any tax imposed by the 
internal-revenue laws of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 254, to strike out lines 20 
io 23, inclusive, in the following words: 


Whenever in the judgment of the commissioner necessary he ma 
require any person, by notice served upon him, to make a return or suc 
ee as he deems sutliclent to show whether or not such person is 

able to tax. 


And to insert: 


The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may require 
any person, whether lable to tax or not, to file returns of income or 
such statements as may deemed by him to be sufficient to show 
whether or not such person is so liable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 256, after line 10, to strike 
out section 1308, as follows: 


That, except as otherwise specially provided for in this act, whoever 
fails to make any return required by this act or the regulations made 
under authority thereof within the time prescribed or who makes any 
false or fraudulent return, and whoever evades or attempts to evade 
any tax imposed by this act or fails to collect or truly to account for 
and pay over any such tax, shall be subject to a penalty of net more 
than $1,000 or to imprisonment for not more than one year, or both, 
and in addition thereto a penalty of double the tax evaded. or not 
collected or accounted for and paid over, to be assessed and collected in 
the same manner as taxes are assessed and collected. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(a) That any person required under Titles V, VI. VII, VIII. IX, X, 
or XII, to pay, or to collect, account for and pay over any tax, or 
required by law or regulations made under authority- thereof to make 
a return or supply any information for the purposes of the computa- 
tion, assessment, or collection of any such tax, who fails to pay, col- 
lect, or truly account for and pay over any such tax, make any such 
return, or supply any such information at the time or times required 
by law or regulation shall, in addition to other penalties provided by 
law, be subject to a penat of not more than $1,000, 

(b) Any person who willfully refuses to pay, collect, or truly account 
for and pay over any such tax, make such return, or supply such infor- 
mation at the time or times required by law or regulation, or who will- 
fully attempts in any manner to evade such tax shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and, in addition to other penalties provided by law, shali 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both, together with the cosis of prosecution. 

(c) Any person who willfully refuses 9175 collect, or truly account 
for and pay over any such tax shall, in addition to other penalties pro- 
vided by law, be liable to a penalty of the amount of the tax evaded or 
not paid, collected, or accounted for and paid over, to be assessed and 
collected in the same manner as taxes are assessed and collected : Pro- 
vided, however, ‘That no penalty shall be assessed under this subdivi- 
sion for any offense for which a penalty may be assessed under au- 
thority of section 3176 of the Revised Statutes as amended, or of sec- 
tion 605 or 620 of this act, or for any offense for which a penalty has 
been recovered under section 3256 of the Revised Statutes. 

(d) The term person as used in this section includes an officer or 
employee of a corporation or a member or employee of a partnership 
who, as such officer, employee, or member, is under a duty to perform 
the act in respect of which the violation occurs. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1309, page 258, after line 
12, to insert: : 

The commissioner, with such approval, may, by regulation, 2 
that any return required by Titles V, VI. Vii, VIII. IX. or X to be 
under oath may, if the amount of the tax covered thereby is not in 
excess of $10, signed or acknowledged before two witnesses Instead 
of under oath. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1310, page 258, line 
18, before the word “ That,” to insert “(a),” so as to read: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 259, to insert: 

b) Wherever in this act a tax is required to be d by the purchaser 
to Re vendor at the time of a sale, and such e is made — credit, 
then, under regulations prescribed by the commissioner, with the a 
proval of the Secretary, the tax may, at the option of the vendor, 
returned and paid by him to the United States as if yas to him b, 
the purchaser at the time of the sale, and in such case the vendor s 
have a right of action In any court of competent jurisdiction against 
Tao ea Bates for the amount of the tax so returned and paid to the 

n es. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1312, page 239, line 24. 
after the word “under,” to strike out “ Title,” and to insert 
“Titles”; and on page 260, line 5, after the word “ price,” to 
insert: 


It a contract of the character above described was made with any 
person other than a dealer, the tax collected under this act shall be the 
tax in force on May 9, 1917. 


So as to read: 


Sec. 1312. (1) That (a) if any person has prior to May 9, 1917. made 
a bona fide contract with a dealer for the sale or lease, after the tax 
takes effect, of any article in respect to which a tax is imposed under 
Titles VI, VII, or IX, or under subdivision 13 of Schedule A of Title XI, 
or under this subdivision, and (b) if such contract does not permit the 
adding of the whole of sucli tax to the amount to be paid under such 
contract, then the vendee or lessee shall, in lien of the vendor or lessor, 
pay so much of such tax as is not so permitted to be added to the con- 
tract price. If a contract of the character above described was made 
with any person other than a dealer, the tax collected under this act 
shali be the tax in force on May 9, 1917. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 260, 
out: 


(2) If (a) any person nas prior to September 3, 191S, made a bona 
fide contract with a dealer for the sale or lease, after the tax takes 
effect, of any article in respect to which a tax is imposed under Title 
VI, VIL, or LX, or under suddivision 13 of Schedule A of Title „ or 
under this subdivision, and (b) such contract does not permit the 
adding, to the amount to be paid under such contract, of the whole of 
the difference between’ such tax and the corresponding tax imposed b, 
the revenue act of 1917 (or, in the case of articles in r ct to which 
no corresponding tax was im by such act, the whole of the tax 
imposed by this act), then the vendee or lessee shall, in lieu of the 
vendor or lessor, pay so much of such difference (or, in the case of 
articles in respect to which no corresponding tax was imposed by such 
act, so much of the tax imposed by this act) as is not so permitted to be 
added to the contract price. 


And in lieu thereof to insert : 


(2) If (a) any person has prior to September 3, 1918. made a bona 
fide contract with a dealer for the sale or lease, after the tax takes effect, 
of any article in respect to which a tax is imposed under Titles VI, 
VII, or IX, or under subdivision 13 of Schedule A of Title XI, or under 
this subdivision, and in respect to which no corresponding tax was im- 
posed by the revenue act of 1917, and (b) such contract does not permit 
the adding, to the amount to be paid under such contract, of the whole 
of the tax imposed by this act. then the vendee or lessee shall, in leu 
of the vendor or lessor, pay so much of the tax im l by this act, 
as is not so permitted to be added to the contract price. If a contract 
of the character above described was made with any person other than 
a dealer. no tax sball be coilected under this act. 

(3) If (a) sny person has prior to September 3, 1918, made a bona. 
fide contract with a dealer for the sale or lease, after the tax takes 
effect, of any article ip respect to which a tax is imposed under Titles 
VI, VIL, or IX, or under subdivision 13 of Schedule A of Title XI, or 
under this subdivision, and in respect to which a corresponding tax 
was imposed by the revenve act of 1917, and (b) such contract does 
not permit the adding, to the amount to be paid under such contract, of 
the whole of the difference between such tax and corresponding tax im- 
posed by the revenue act of 1917, then the vendee or lessee shall, in 
lieu of the vendor or lessor, pay so much of such difference as is not 
so permitted to be added to the contract price. If a contract of the 
character aboye described was made with any person other than a 
dealer, the tax collected under this act shall be the tax in force on Sep- 
tember 3, 1918. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 261, line 24, before the 
words “corresponding tax,” the word the“ is omitted and 
should be inserted, so as to read “the whole of the difference 
between such tax and the corresponding tax imposed.” I move 
that amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 262, line 7, before the word The,“ to strike out “(3)” and 
to insert “(4),” so as to make the clause read: 

(4) The taxes payable by the vendee or lessce under this section shall 
be paid to the vendor or lessor at the time the sale or lease is consum- 
mated, and collected, returned, and paid to the United States by such 
vendor or lessor in the same manner as provided in section 502. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 262, line 12, before the 
word “The,” to strike out “(4)” and to insert “(5),” so as to 
make the clause read: 

(5). The term “ dealer“ as used in this section includes a vendee who 
purchases any article with intent to use it in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of another article intended for sale. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1314, page 262, line 20, 
after the word “That,” to strike out “under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary“; in line 21, after the word 
“nar,” to strike out “and” and to insert with an adjustment 
for”: and on page 263, line 1, after the word “ taxes,” to insert 
“and any other taxes payable other than by stamp,” so as to 
make the section read: z 

Sec. 1314. That collectors may receive, at par with an adjustment, 
for accrued interest, certificates of indebtedness issued by the United 
States and uncertified checks in payment of income, war-profits, and 
excess-profits taxes and any other taxes payable otber than by stamp, 
during such time and under such regulations as the commissioner, wit 
the approval of the Secretary, shall prescribe ; but if a check so received 
is not paid by the bank on which it is drawn the person by whom such 
check has been tendered shall remain liable for the payment of the tax 
and for all n and additions the same as if such check had 
not been tendered. 


The amendment was agreed to. ` 


after line 8, to strike 


1918. 


The next amendinent was, on page 263. after line S. to insert: 


Sec. 1313. That section 3315 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3315. The Commissioner of Internal Reyenue may, under regu- 
lations prescribed by him with the approval of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, issue stamps for restamping packages of distilled spirits, 
tobacco, cigars, snuff,-cigarcttes, fermented liquors and wines which haye 
heen duly stamped but from which the stamps have been lost or de- 
stroyed by unayoidable accident.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 263, in line 18, to change 
the number of section “1315” to “1316.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 264, after line 21, to 
insert: 


(c) That the paragraph of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, reading as follows: 

“Refunding taxes illegally collected (internal revenue): To refund 
and pay back duties erroneously or illegally assessed or collected under 
the internal-revenue laws“ is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Yo refund and pay back duties or taxes erroneously or illegally 
assessed or collected under the internal-revenue laws, and to pay judg- 
ments, including interest and costs, rendered for taxes or nalties 
erroneously or illegally assessed or collected under the internal-revenue 
1 any limitations imposed by the act of June 20, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 265, line 10, to change the 
number of the section from “1316” to “1317,” and after line 
12 to insert: 


Src. 3104. It shall be the duty of every collector of internal revenue 
having knowledge of any willful violation of any law of the United 
States relating to the revenue, within 30 days after coming into 
possession of such knowledge, to file with the district attorney of the 
district in which any fine, penalty, or forfeiture may be incurred, a 
statement of all the facts and circumstances of the case within his 
knowledge, ig Ming with the names of the witnesses, setting forth the 
provisions of law believed to be so violated on which reliance may be 
had for condemnation of conviction. 

Sec. 3165. Every collector, deputy collector, internal-revenue agent, 
and internal-revenue officer assigned to duty under an internal-revenue 
agent, is authorized to administer oaths and to take evidence touching 
any part of the administration of the internal-revenue laws with which 
he is charged, or where such oaths and evidence are authorized by law 
or regulation authorized by law to be taken. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 270, in line 9, after the 
word “law,” to insert “or by regulation made under authority 
of law”; on page 271, in line 8, after the word “tax,” strike 
out “50” and insert “25”; and in line 13, after the word 
“tax,” strike out “100” and insert “50,” so as to read: 


Sec. 3176. If any person, corporation, company, or association falls 
to make and file a return or list at the time prescribed by law or by 
regulation made under authority of law, or makes, willfully or other- 
wise, a false or fraudulent return or list, the collector or deputy_col- 
lector shall make the return or list from his own knowledge and from 
such information as he can obtain through testimony or otherwise. 
In any such case the commissioner may, from his own knowledge and 
from such information as he can obtain through testimony or other- 
wise, make a return or amend any return made by a collector or 
deputy collector. Any return or list so made and subscribed by the 
commissioner, or by a collector or deputy collector and approved by 
the commissioner, shall be prima facie good and sufficient for all legal 
purposes, 

If the failure to file a return or list is due to sickness or absence, 
the collector may allow such further time, not exceeding 30 days, for 
making and filing the return or list as he deems proper. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall determine and assess all 
taxes, other than stamp taxes, as to which returns or lists are so 
made under the provisions of this section. In case of any failure to 
make and file a return or List within the time prescribed by law, or 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or the collector in 
pursuance of law, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall add to 
the tax 25 per cent of its amount, except that when a return is filed 
after such time and it is shown that the failure to file it was due to 
a reasonable cause and not to willful neglect, no such addition sball be 
made to the tax. In case a false or fraudulent return or list is will- 
fully made, the Commissioner of Internal Reyenue shall add to the tax 
50 per cent of its amount. 

The amount so added to any tax shall be collected at the same time 
and in the same manner and as part of the tax unless the tax has been 
paid before the discovery of the neglect, falsity, or fraud, in which 
ease the amount so added shall be collected in the same manner as 
the tax. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 271, line 20, to change the 
number of the section from “1317” to “1818”; in line 21, after 
the word “ this,” to strike out “title” and insert “Act”; and 
at the top of page 272, to insert: 


The district courts of the United States are hereby invested with 
such jurisdiction to make and issue, both in actions at law and suits 
in equity, writs and orders of injunction, and of ne exeat republica, 
orders appointing receivers, and such other orders and process, and to 
render such judgments and decrees, granting in proper cases both legal 
and equitable relief together, as may be necessary or appro) Hata foe 
the enforcement of the provisions of this act. e remedies hereby 
provided are in addition to and not exclusive of any and all other 
remedies of the United States in such courts or otherwise to enforce 
such provisions. 
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So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 1318. That if any person is summoned under this act to appear, 
to testify, or to produce books, papers, or other data, the district court 
of the United States for the district in which such person resides shall 
have jurisdiction by 5 process to compel such attendance, 
testimony, or production of books, papers, or other data. 

The district courts of the United States are hereby invested with 
such jurisdiction to make and issue, both in actions at law and suits 
in equity, writs and orders of injunction, and of ne exeat republica, 
orders appointing receivers, and such other orders and process, and to 
render such judgments and decrees, granting in proper cases both legal 
and equitable relief together, as may be necessary or appropriate for 
the enforcement of the provisions of this act. The remedies hereby 
provided are in addition to and not exclusive of any and all other 
remedies of the United States in such courts or otherwise to enforce 
such provisions, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 272, line 12, to change the 
number of the section from “1318” to “1319.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 5 

The next amendment was, on page 273, line 1, to change the 
number of the section from “ 1319” to 1320.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Secretary proceeds 
to read Title XIV, I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from North Carolina to line 23, on page 272, where it reads, 
“and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both,” it should 
read “and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or both.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly, Mr. President, that amend- 
ment should be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In section (1318) 1319, page 272, line 23, 
after the words “shall be,” it is proposed to strike out the 
word “ fined” and to insert the words punished by a fine of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading Title XIV—General provisions,” in section 1400, 
page 273, line 17, after the first word“ That,” to strike out “any 
provision of any act inconsistent with any provision of this act 
is hereby repealed, subject to the limitations provided in sub- 
division (b)” and insert: 
the following parts of acts are hereby repealed, subject to the limita- 
tions provided in subdivision (b): 


(1) The following titles of the reyenue act of 1916: 

Title I (called “Income tax”); 

Title II. (called “Estate tax ); 

Tithe III (called “ Munitions manufacturers’ tax"), as amended; 

Title TV (called “ Miscellancous taxes 7975 

(2) The following parts of the act entitled “An act to provide in- 
creased revenue to defray the expenses of the Increased appropriations 
for the Army aud Navy and the extensions of fortifications, and for 
other e 9 March 3, 1917: 

Title III (call Estate tax”); 
(called “ Returns of dividends”). 
175 The following titles of the revenue act of 1917; 
le I (called “ War income tax’); 
e II (called “ War excess-profits tax”); 
III (calied “ War tax on beverages") ; 
IV (called “ War“ tax on cigars, tobacco, and manufactures 
thereof); 

Title V (called “ War tax on facilities furnished by public utilities, 
and insurance”); 

Title VI (called “ War excise taxes”) 

Title VII (called “ War tax on admissions and dues O 

Title VIII (called “ War stamp taxes); 

Title IX (called “ War estate tax); 

Title X (called “Administrative provisions); 

Title XII (called “ Income-tax amendments”), * 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 275, line 1, after the word 
“Such,” to strike out“ provisions“ and insert “ parts of acts”; 
in line 7, after the word “such,” to strike out provision” and 
insert “ part of an act”; in line 9, after the word “thereof,” 
to insert “ Provided, That, except as otherwise provided in this 
act, no taxes shall be collected under Title I of the revenue act 
of 1916 as amended by the revenue act of 1917, or Title I or IL 
of the revenue act of 1917, in respect to any period after De- 
cember 31, 1917”; in line 14, before the word “ collection,” to 
insert the word “the”; in line 15, after the word “ taxes,” to 
insert “by the United States or by the collector from the ex- 
ecutor of the decedent or out of the property of the decedent’; 
in line 19, after the word “amended,” to insert “by the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide increased revenue to defray the 
expenses of the increased appropriations for the Army and 
Navy and the extensions of fortifications, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved March 3, 1917”; and in line 25, after the 
word “this,” to strike out “Act: Provided further, That in” 
and insert act,“ so as to make the paragraph read; ; 
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(b) Such parts of acts shall remain in force for the assessment and 
collection of all taxes which have accrued thereunder, and for the im- 
position and collection of all penalties or forfeiturés which have accrued 
and may accrue in relation to any such taxes, and except that the unex- 
pended balance of any appropriation heretofore made and now available 


for the administration of any such part of an act shall be available for 
the administration of this act or 


e corresponding provision thereof: 
Provided, That, except as otherwise provided in this act, no taxes shall 
be collected under Title I of the revenue act of 1916 as amended by the 
revenue act of 1917, or Title I or II of the revenue act of 1917. in 
respect to any period after December 31, 1917: Provided further, That 
the assessment and the collection of all estate taxes by the United 
States or by the collector from the executor of the decedent or out of 
the property of the decedent, and the imposition and collection of all 
penalties or forfeitures, which have accrued under Title II of the 
revenue act of 1916 as amended by the act entitled “An act to provide 
increased revenue to defray the expenses of the increased appropria- 
tions for the Army and Navy and the extensions of fortifications, and 
for other pu es,” 1 March 3, 1917, or Title IX of the reve- 
as act of 1917, shall be according to the provisions of Title IV of 
this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 276, to insert 
the word “ In,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

In the case of any tax imposed by any part of an act herein repealed, 
if there is a tax imposed by this act in lieu thereof, the provision im- 
posing such tax shall remain in force until the corresponding tax under 
this act takes effect under the provisions of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 276, after line 5, to insert: 

Title I of the revenue act of 1916 as amended by the revenue act of 
1917 shall remain in force for the assessment and collection of the 
income tax in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, except as may 
be otherwise provided by their respective legislatures. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 276, after line 10, to insert: 

Sec. 1401. That section 1100 of the revenue act of 1917 is hereby 
repealed, to take effect on July 1, 1919, and thereafter the rate of 
postage on all mail matter of the first class shall be the same as the 
rute in force on October 2, 1917: Provided, That letters written and 
mailed by soldiers, sailors, and marines assigned to duty in a foreign 
country enga in the present war may be mailed free of postage, 
subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Post- 
master General, 

Are 1107 of such act Is hereby repealed, to take effect July 11, 
1 X 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
IMr. Harvwick] requested me to have one or both of these 
sections which relate to the postal rates go over. I think he 
referred only to that with reference to second-class matter, 
but I am not sure, and therefore I will ask that this section 
go over, and also that the other section go over when it is 
reached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the section 
just read by the Secretary will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 276, after line 21, to insert: 

Suc, 1402. (a) That section 1103 of the revenue act of 1917 is 
hereby repealed. 

( 12 Section 1101 of such act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1101. That on and after mie 1, 1919, the rates of 8 
on publications entered as second-class matter (including sample 
copies to the extent of 10 per cent of the weight of copies mailed to 
Subecribers during the calendar year) when sent by the publisher 
thereof from the post office of publication or other post office, or 
when sent by a news agent to actual subscribers thereto, or to other 
news agents for the purpose of sale, shall be 1 cent r pound or 
fraction thereof for delivery within the first and second zones appli- 
cable to fourth-class matter, and 13 cents per pound or fraction thereof 
for delivery within any other zone.’ 

(c) This section shall take effect July 1, 1919. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I ask to have that section passed over also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 277, line 13, to change the number of the section from 
é 1401 * to s: 1403.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 277, line 20, to change the 
number of the section from“ 1402" to “1404,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 278, line 1, to change 
the number of the section from 1403 ” to “ 1405.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 278, line 6, to change the 
number of the section from “ 1404” to “ 1406." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 278, line S, to change the 
number of the section from“ 1405 ” to “ 1407.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I am advised tha: the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] desires to call up a bill 
which, I think, ought fo be passed specdily, and I have there- 
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{ 
fore consented, and now ask, that the unfinished business may, 
be temporarily laid aside. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to laying aside the bill temporarily. 
CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
1 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, 


and the following Senators 
answered to their names: : 


Bankhead Johnson, & Dak. Mulkey Smith, Md. 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex, Myers Smoot 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Norris Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick 2 Swanson 
Dillingham Kenyon Poindexter Thomas 
Fletcher Kirby Pollock Thompson 
France La Follette Pomerene ‘Townsend 
Vrelinghuysen Lenroot Ransdell ‘Trammell 
Gay Lewis Saulsbury Underwood 
Gerry Lodge Shafroth Walsh 
Gronna M ber Sheppard Warren 
Hardwick McKellar Simmons ecks 
Henderson Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. Williams 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, I announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

Mr. FRANCE. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD] on official business of the Senate. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I desire at this time to announce the 
absence of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUdEkN ] on necessary 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chalr). 
Fifty-two Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. 

TRANSPORTATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, from the Committee 
on Appropriations I report back favorably, with one small 
amendment, the bill (II. R. 13261) providing for the transporta- 
tion from the District of Columbia of governmental employees 
whose services no longer are required; and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chuir 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with an amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, there is only one 
committee amendment, and I will hand a memorandum of it to 
the Secretary. I can read it here, however, if necessary. The 
amendment is, on lines 12 and 13, page 2, to strike out the words 
“the foregoing limitation of 10 days shall operate” and in lieu 
thereof to insert: 

25 = within which transportation shall be applied for shall be 
days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia, on 
behalf of the committee, offers an amendment, which will be 
stated by the Secretary. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, lines 12 and 13, it is proposed 
to strike out“ the foregoing limitation of 10 days shall operate ” 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 

The time within which transportation shall be applied for shall be 
20 days. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendinent which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as a new section at 
the end of the bill, or to add, the following: 

Sec. 7. That the provisions of this act shall apply to the men who 
were offered employment by an agent of the Department of Labor, and 
who were taken from their homes under a poms of six months’ em- 
ployment or more, but who were given less t 90 days’ employment. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer that amendment because 
I have received several letters from people who were brought 
East under a promise that they would be given a year's employ- 
ment. Some of them were given only a week’s employment, and 
some had employment for only 10 or 15 days. They were then 
discharged and forced to pay their way back home. 

I want to read two or three of these letters. I have some 
10 or 12 of them, but I will read only a few of them, so the 
Senate may know just how these men were treated: 

BALTIMORE, MD., September , 1918. 
Mr. C. CURTIS. 

Dran Sin: We came here from Independence, Kans. The Govern- 
ment agent there told us we would have a year's work, no matter 
whether the war stop or not. Noy, we are cut down $2.10 a day in 
our wages and five and one-half days a week, and we can not make both 
ends meet, as I have three small children at home. 
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What we want fs our fares home. We have worked 24 days, and as 
we were misinformed as to the conditions here we would like to go 
back at once. I have never seen a fire since we came here and have 
caught the worst cold. 

_ Please write at once. There are two of us. 
I am, yours, 


The second letter is as follows: 
LARNED, KANS., November 23, 1918. 


MA coàu Hume, 


Hon, CHARLES CURTIS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: On or about September 15 this year we were called on 
by the Government employment office of Hutchinson, Kans., to give up 
our 8 and ship to Curtis Bay, Md., to work in ordnance 
depot, with the understanding that this work was just starting and 
that we would have one year’s work. However, we found that the bulk 
of this work had been done earlier in the year and that said work was 
only an addition, and our employment only lasted seven days, minus 
two hours. We demanded our transportation home, and were told that 
there was nothing doing. We then came down to the District of Colum- 
bia and found 8 or 10 days’ work on the housing proposition, and were 
laid off until the work was started at Twenty-first and B Streets, 
which was about 30 days. Working 34 days, and that work shut down, 
leaving us less than fare home. 

Someone has made a mistake, as we were not needed in that country 
at all, and we feel that it is no more than just that they reimburse us 
for our transportation home, which amounts to $50 each, as we were 
deprived of our earning capacity practically for two months and also 
forced to wire home and borrow money to return home on. 

If you think this is due us, we ask you as our Representative to use 
your influence to get us that that is justly due us. 

Thanking you for this favor, 

Our address is: 

L. E. RIGOS, J 
216 East Twelfth Street, Larned, Kans, 
WALTER OREBAUGIL, 
Dodge City, Kans. 
. The third letter is as follows: 
BALTIMORE, Mp., November 19, 1918. 
Mr, CHARLES CURTIS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I am writing you in regard to getting transportation back to 
‘Topeka. We was Bag age a long job with time and one-half for over- 
time and double time for Sunday. We got no Sunday work at all, and 
Í oiy setong in 44 hours a week; so you see it will be a hardship on us 
to have to pay our transportation back home. I thought perhaps you 
could get something done for us if anyone could, Lop 
you at once in regard to the matter, I remain, 

Yours, most truly, R. F. LANE, 
. 710 West Fayette Street. 


g to hear from 


The fourth letter is as follows: 
Ark CITY, November 18, 1918. 


Dear Sin: I will answer 7 letter I recelved yesterday and was 

lad to hear from you. 1 got a letter from Mr. Sterns and I answered 

t the next day, but I guess he never got it. I gave him all the details 
| of my work. told him I was at work at Curtis Bay for S. H. and M. 
‘and that I was at work on those magazines they was building there and 
ithat my number was 2712, and that the su ntendent’s name was 
Mr. Craft, and that my foreman’s name was Mr. O, D. Lott—there may 
‘be more than one Lot there—they have the letter he wrote me there 
| also the receipts I got for my fare, and that I only got to work 
seven days and that I was sick all the way home and that I was under 
| the doctor's care about two weeks after I got home, and that I had lost 
‘about five weeks’ work, and that my family had to live all of that 
time, besides paying house rent and my fare home. Well, I will close 
for this time. Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 
8. O. PAXTON 
315 North D Street, Ark City, Kans. 

I took up this matter with the department and received in 
reply a letter which I will read. I may say that I referred 
Mr. Riggs's case and several others, some eight or ten, to the 
department. This is the reply: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
U Washington, December 4, 1918. 

My Dran Senator: Mr. Post has directed me to keep you informed 
of the state of the investigation into the case of Mr, L. E. Riggs, 
of Larned, Kans., which you referred to the department upon the 18th. 

In response to telegraphic request, the director of employment for 
Kansas has made inquiries at Hutchinson regarding the complaint. 
His report states that no promise was made to the men with respect 
to any definite period of employment, but that the agent for the com- 
pany which had 1 the contract at Curtis Bay assu them that they 
would have several months’ employment. An attempt is now being 
made to do something through e contractor, gardless of the 
place where the blame is 8 laid, the men have evidently been 
done an injustice which the department will do all in its power to 


right. 
1 shall keep you advised further. 
Cordially, 


lion. CHARLES CURTIS, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Since receiving this letter I have received another letter stat- 
ing that they have no appropriation out of which they could 
pay transportation or reimburse these people, and that they 
have been unable to get anything out of the contractors. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am very much in accord with 
the views of the Senator from Kansas, but I should like to 
suggest an amendment to his amendment. 


HvucH Ret, 
Private Secretary. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I will ask the Senator to wait until I finish 
my statement, and then I shall be perfectly willing to have the 
amendment considered. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well; I will do that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, the truth of the matter is that the 
representatives of the Government did tell these men that they 
would have a year’s employment. I do not care what they say; 
it is not reasonable to believe that twelve or fifteen men, living 
in different communities, not having talked with each other, 
would write as to the promises that were made them, and all of 
them be mistaken. - 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it was just on 
that point that I wished to make a suggestion, if the Senator 
from Kansas will permit me to do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing to listen to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was going to suggest that 
perhaps in practically all of these cases it would be impossible 
to establish the fact that the men were promised six months’ 
work. Now, we know that these advertisements were made, 
and that the men had reason to expect that they would obtain 
work for at least a reasonable length of time; and what I 
wanted to suggest to the Senator from Kansas was that we 
may avoid that difficulty by giving this right of transportation 
to all who have actually had less than 90 days of employment. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is what this amendment does. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; if the Senator will permit 
me, I have his amendment before me, and it reads as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the provisions of this act shall apply to the men 
who were offered employment by an agent of the Department of Labor. 
and who were taken from their homes under a promise of 6 months’ 
employment or more, but whe were given less than 90 days’ em- 
ployment. 

It will be difficult in many cases to establish a promise from 
the Department of Labor for at least six months’ employment. 
From my own State I know a number of men were taken for 
the purpose of being employed in the war industry only a month 
or two before the armistice was signed, and they have had 
no opportunity for employment; but I doubt if you can estab- 
lish the fact that in each of such cases there was a specific 
promise of not less than six months’ employment. But whether 
there was or not, they went at the request of the Department 
of Labor, and went undoubtedly with the view that they would 
have employment for a considerable period of time. 

I would suggest, therefore, that the Senator from Kansas 
eliminate from his amendment the words “six months,” so 
that it will read: 

That the provisions of this act shall apply to the men who were 
offered employment by an agent of the partment of Labor, and 


who were taken from their homes under a promise of employment or 
work, but who were given less than 90 days’ employment, 


Mr. CURTIS. I will modify the amendment in that respect 
if the Senator will just erase the words “six months” with a 
pencil and send it to the desk. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator while the modifi- 
cation is taking place? Why does the Senator confine it to 
representations made by the Department of Labor? 

Mr. CURTIS. Because in every case that was presented to 
me the party said agents of the Department of Labor made 
the representation, : y 

Mr. NORRIS. It occurs to me that very likely there will be 
cases where the representation was made by representatives of 
other departments. Why should they not be covered here by 
striking out the words “Department of Labor“ and saying 
representatives of the Government”? If this happened in any 
other case, they ought to be reimbursed just the same as in the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing to have that modifica- 
tion made. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suggest to the Senator from New Mexico, 
while he is modifying the amendment, to make it apply to all 
departments, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CURTIS. For a question. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. For a question. I wish to know if the 
Senator’s amendment covers the cases of the employment of men 
at the time the armistice was signed, or would it cover em- 
ployees of the Government who came here from time to time, 
possibly stayed only a few days, and left of their own accord? 
I have been told that there were hundreds every day leaving the 
employ of the Government when they were really needed, and 
that they were going home. It does not seem to me that this 


amendment should apply to them. 
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Mr. CURTIS. The amendment was intended to apply only to 
such men as left home under the promise of being given work, 
men who were promised work for a long period, and then, after 
working for a week or more, were notified that there was no 
more work for them, and who were forced to go back home. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I find no fault with such a provision as that. 

Mr. CURTIS. That was the case with the gentleman who 
called upon me. As I stated, I have received some 12 letters 
from men who were in that situation. One of them was an 
expert brick mason. He was taken to Curtis Bay under an 
agreement that he would have at least one year’s work, six 
days à week, with extra pay for Sunday and for overtime, He 
was limited to five and one-half days a week. Then he was 
given employment for less than 30 days, and he had to pay his 
expenses back home. I take it that if you are going to pay the 
expenses of clerks who came here without any promise as to 
the length of time they would be employed, you ought in fair- 
ness pay these laboring men their expenses back home who do 
not receive as large salaries. They are not asking for an extra 
month's pay. They have no extra month’s pay. In fact, some 
of them came here and worked only seven days, 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, POMERENE. Knowing the Senator from Kansas as well 
as I do, I want to inquire why he is so ungallant as to confine 
the benefits of his amendment to men alone? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think these outside places were given only 
to men, and women were employed mostly here in Washington, 
and they are provided for in the original bill, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Can the Senator tell us whether any esti- 
mate has been made as to how much money it is going to take 
to meet the requirements of the bill? 

Nr. CURTIS. The Senator will have to ask the Senator from 
Virginia, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is impossible to make an estl- 
mate of any value. We have no idea how many of these people 
will have to be dispensed with or what their transportation 
home may cosf. I think, at a rough estimate, $200,000 will 
probably be required. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator believe that there will 
be anybody whe came here to work for the Government and 
chose to return home for any cause who would not receive this 
compensation? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Of course, there are many of 
them who will not receive transportation. It will be only those 
who were brought here for war service and whose services have 
been dispensed with. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is it not true that an appeal was made to 
all parties throughout the country for help, and therefore every- 
body can claim that he or she came here under the representa- 
tion held out by the Government? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Suppose that is true. Of course, 
they came here under the representation that the Government 
needed help, by advertisement and by the statements of agents. 
People came here at the call of the Government and rendered 
faithful service until the war ended, and when the Govern- 
ment discharges them it ought to pay their expenses home. The 
Senator can not discharge his coachman or his cook without 
notice or without paying them something for it. When a man 
pays wages he can not employ people and discharge them sum- 
marily and pay no attention to them whatsoever. This does 
not go that far. This permits them to get back home. It does 
not give the money to buy the ticket, but furnishes transporta- 
tion which is nontransferable and must be used in five days. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is it not a fact that the object of the 
bill Is largely to remove from the District people who are now 
encumbering it? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is a strong inducement with 
me, but in addition it is an act of justice to give transporta- 
tion to people who were brought here and put in the Government 
service and abruptly and summarily dismissed from that service. 
It simply pays their transportation home, and I think it is a 
very just provision. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I bave no doubt there are many cases 
where that is true. I do know, however, as I think the Sena- 
tor and everybody else knows, that people from all over the 
United States gave up their jobs at home with the idea that it 
would be better to work in Washington. Many of them were 
tired of the job they had on hand and came here, and left after 
a little while of their own motion. They were not forced to go. 

Is it supposed that the bill can be so construed as to pay the 
expenses back home, sleeping-ear expenses included, of thou- 


Sands of employees who have been here on a sort of yacation? 
It is a fact that there are thousands of employees in the serv- 
ice of the Government who have been of absolutely no value 
whatever fo the Government. There is no one who has visited 
the departments who has not found that to be true. 

I want to be as generous as anybody can be, but to present 
a blanket proposition to pay the expenses back home of thou- 
sands of employees, without any information as to what the 
drain upon the Treasury will be, it seems to me, is a question 
at this time that ought to have more consideration than has 
been presented to the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Will the Senator kindly yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, I will wait until the Senator gets 
through and then I will answer the suggestion of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, first I want to say to the 
Senator from Virginia that the amendment I have offered only. 
applies tọ men who were brought here under representations 
of the agents of the Government and were not given work but 
who were willing to work. Some of these men, as I stated, 
were experts—brick masons, carpenters, plasterers—and they 
were told they were slackers if they did not come East to work 
for the concerns that were constructing buildings for the Gov- 
ernment. They gave up good places at home and came East 
and were not permitted to work long enough to earn money, to 
buy tickets home. As was said by one of these men, he had 
to wire home to get the money to buy his ticket. In each 
case the cost of transportation back home is given and in 
no case was sleeping-car fare included; all of us who travel 
know what sleeping-car tickets cost. I will state that I 
bought a ticket home the other day with sleeping-car accommo- 
dations and it cost me $57.72. These men say that their trans- 
W gut 0 home, many of them living farther than Topeka, was 
abow . 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I simply want to 
answer the suggestion made by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. TowNsEnpD]. 

The bill as reported from the committee provides only for par- 
ties employed by the Government since the declaration of war 
whose employment has been terminated by the Government with- 
out delinquency or misconduct on their part. They are people 
who came here and were on war work and have been 
discharged from the service of the Government without any 
delinquency on their part. It applies to those engaged in war 
work summarily dismissed from service without notice and sim- 
ply gives them transportation home. It is transportation and 
no money. It is nontransferable. The tion is issued 
to the employee, and he can not transfer it. He must use it 
within five days after issuance. It does seem to me it is a very 
just thing to compensate these people by giving them the cost 
of transportation back home when they have come here and 
worked for the Government faithfully and have been discharged 
from the service summarily without any delinquency or fault 
on their part whatever. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if it is the purpose of the bill 
to compel bureau or departmental officials to do their duty and 
to discharge those who are not needed by the Government—if it 
is necessary to do that by passing the bill—it might have my 
approval. But presumably departmental officers are doing their 
duty in this respect and are discharging employees as rapidly as 
it can be done. 

The confusion that will arise out of this measure is well illus- 
trated by the questions that have been asked here relating to 
the amendment that has been offered here by the Senator from 
Kansas. If we accept his amendment—and it seems on the face 
of it to be just—there will be innumerable similar instances in 
which the Government will have made a precedent that will 
justify their demands being acceded to. 

Most of these people have come to Washington because they 
have been allured here by the higher wages and the shorter 
hours that they could obtain. They have come very largely of 
their own free will. I do not mean to detract from the service 
which they have performed, yet everybody knows that there 
have been a very large number of incompetents here, untrained 
men and women who have been receiving very high compensa- 
tion. There can not be any obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment fo pay a bonus to those who have not performed the very 
highest quality of service. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am speaking of bonuses. If we are going 
to pay these employees of the Government a bonus, we should 
pay others. These people, those employed in Washington, for 
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example, have been receiving the same wages as the old and 
trained clerks who are in the regular service, and more wages 
in many cases, and very frequently, if not almost invariably, 
they have not been as efficient. 

There is no estimate made of the cost of this measure. All the 
Senator from Virginia says is that it may amount to several 
hundred thousand dollars. I maintain that the present condi- 
tion of the finances of the country do not warrant Congress in 
paying bonuses to anyone which the Government has not obli- 
gated itself to do. If there are Government employees who have 
heen making promises to people to come here which they had 
no right or justification in doing those employees should be 
punished for so doing. It should not be the business of the Gov- 
ernment to appropriate money to carry out promises which the 
promiser had no authority for making. That is not a course 
that ought to be followed. 

I do not know that other Senators agree with me at all in 
this matter, but I must say that in my judgment we are taking 
an ill-advised step to pass such legislation as this, which has no 
estimate and which I believe is unjustifiable. I shall vote 
against the bill. 

ĮI yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexice. I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that the situation 
here in Washington is one of the least of the evils. There was 
made an effort throughout the entire country to get laborers 
for the munition plants and that sort of thing, and they prac- 
tically levied an assessment upon the various States of the coun- 
try, specified the number of men whom they wanted from each 
State. I know that in my own State, just within two or three 
weeks of the signing of the armistice, a number of men were 
gotten to go out of that State, through an appeal to their 
patriotism day after day, to work in the munition plants, and 
they looked upon it as simply answering a demand and an 
appeal from the Government. They were called upon by their 
seuse of patriotism to do it. They were promised this work, or, 
at any rate, the ability to get the work was held out to them, 
and they left their ordinary vocations and went at the personal 
solicitation of some representative of the Department of Labor. 
There was a labor agent appointed for each State in the Union, 
I believe, certainly in the Western States, and that State labor 
commissioner found the number of men who were expected from 
that State, and he, through his subagent, made it his particular 
duty to secure the requisite number. 

‘Those men, under those circumstances, went into this em- 
ployment. Now, after the armistice is signed the work has 
ceased and they are away from home. Many of them were poor 
men to begin with, and why should they be called upon to suffer, 
under those particular circumstances, more than any other citi- 
zens of the country? Why should they not be made whole in 
that respect, so long as the taxpayers of the country are able to 
make them whole? We can limit the matter so as not to include 
those referred to by the Senator from Michigan, who volun- 
tarily separated themselves from the Government service, and 
have it apply only to those who are discharged by the Govern- 
ment when their services are no longer needed. 

Mr. WEEKS. I was not aware of any such propaganda as 
that described by the Senator from New Mexico. Quite likely 
the conditions in his State are somewhat different from what 
they are in mine or in the locality where I live, where, generally 
speaking, additional employees in munitions factories and other 
places have come from that immediate neighborhood or from 
the same State. But, in any case, it does not seem to me that 
a reasoning man could have given up his employment in his own 
locality to come to Washington or to any other place without 
considering that that employment must cease as soon as the war 
ended, and if he had been looking after his own interests and 
those of the Government as well he would have stipulated at 
that time that his transportation should be paid to and from the 
place where he was to be employed. If agents of the Depart- 
ment of Labor were inducing men to leave their homes and go 
to a place where they could be employed they should have had 
authority to stipulate in that agreement that the transportation 
of those men should be paid. 

These post facto methods of taking money out of the Treasury 
in a way that is going to make a precedent to be followed in 
other cases do not and never have appealed to me, and I object 
to its being done. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suppose the real merit of the 
bill Hes in the fact that it may induce the departments to dis- 
pense with the services of some of the employees after their 
services have really ended. I do not state this as showing a 
universal practice, but in two instances within the last few 
days employees of the Government have told me that they have 
reported to the heads of the department that they felt that the 
work for which they had been called here was finished; that the 
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particular work which they were doing was at an end; and 
that they desired to quit and return home, and both indi- 
viduals were discouraged from separating themselves from the 
pay roll and were asked to wait to see if they could not find 
something else for them to do; and one waited a week without 
doing anything. 

I can not understand the disposition of the department to 
retain these employees, I do not know that this is anything 
like a general practice, but it calls my attention to the fact 
that there ought to be some way to encourage the department 
to let people go home when they have finished their work, espe- 
cially when they desire to go. 

Mr. President, the bill provides that for three months and a 
half these parties may continue in the employ of the Govern- 
ment and receive the benefits of the bill. Why would it not be 
a good idea to fix the limit of the bill at January 15, 1919, so 
that the departments and the people who are interested in get- 
ting the money out of the bill will look about and see whether 
there is any necessity for their staying here? I can not see 
why you should postpone it until the 31st of March. three 
months and a half. While it has this merit, that it will en- 
courage them to go and get rid of them in that way, and per- 
haps saye the Government, it will not do so if we pay their way. 
and still continue to employ them two or three months after 
their services are really ended. 

I have no doubt at all that there are hundreds and hundreds 
of these employees who could leave here to-morrow and the 
Government would be just as well off. I am not speaking dis- 
respectfully of their services at all, but because their services 
have ended. 

I understand there is an amendment pending. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is. 

Mr. BORAH. When that amendment is disposed of I am 
going to offer an amendment to strike out “March 31” and 
insert “ January 15.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I did not make any 
allusion to the amendment of the Senator from Kansas, which 
seemed to be based on the statement that agents of the Govern- 
ment bad promised these people employment for a specific time. 
Everybody knows that there was not any officer or agent of the 
Government authorized to make any such promise. It is simply 
ludicrous for them to expect Congress to appropriate money to 
fulfill promises made by irresponsible agents of the Government 
throughout the country, and that is all it is. 

Mr. President, the gist of this whole matter is that it appealed 
to me—and I think it will appeal to most people—to make some 
provision for the young women who have been doing war work 
in this city; and it is chiefly the women, it is not the men. If 
ouly the men were concerned, I would never have voted to report 
the bill. Very few men will be benefited by it. It is intended to 
relieve young women who have been here doing war work in this 
city and find their employment suddenly ended; and the bill 
provides that it must be ended by the Government and not by 
themselves, that it must be without any fault or delinquency 
whatever on their part. 

I submit to Senators that this sheuld be done for the young 
women who have come here during the war period to do work 
for the Government at the solicitation of the Government, who 
have been employed by the Government and who have worked 
faithfully and honestly until the Government discharges them, 
and who have not been delinquent in any respect. The bill pro- 
vides that none whose relations with the Government are sev- 
ered because of delinquency on their part shall have any benefit 
under the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that as I understand the bill there is no provision made 
as to the iength of time of service. In other words, if one served 
since April 6 and received $1,400 a year, that person would be 
entitled to his or her cost of transportation to his or her home. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Heretofore we have never granted that 
right to others who were discharged from month to month in all 
our departments. Does not the Senator think those who have 
earned $1,400 to $1,800 a year, or $150 a month, could have saved 
enough in six or eight months to have bought their tickets home? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator that those 
receiving more than $1,400 a year are not included in the terma 
of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Even as to those who are receiving $1,400 
and have been here a year and a half; have not those persons 
earned enough to pay $50 transportation back to their homes? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The expenses of living in Wash« 
ington have been very great. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. 
been living here. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is true. I do not say that 
if these young women had been very economical they might 
not have saved money enough to get home, but they were 
brought here by the Government; they have done faithful work; 
they are not dropped for their delinquencies or anything of that 
sort whatsoever, but are discharged by the Government sum- 
marily and unexpectedly, and I say some consideration should 
be paid to them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not want 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. As I said 1 now to the Senator 
from Michigan, the Senator could not discharge his coachman 
or cook under the law without a month’s notice or without 
paying a month’s wages. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not want to allow the statement that 
they have done faithful work to go unchallenged. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If they have not—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. One moment. If the Senator means that 
they were willing to do faithful work, I will accept that state- 
ment, but as a matter of fact we have had 50 per cent more 
clerks than could be used, and a great many of them were lying 
around and doing almost nothing, some of them not half a day’s 
work each day, simply because there were too many of them. 
They were crowded in the offices, and there was no room for 
them. I am willing to pay those the cost of sending them back 
home. 

I am not criticizing the bill because of that, but I do criticize 
the method of employing 50 per cent more than we need in 
our departments. I especially think the bill is meritorious 
because I know a great many people had only just arrived 
here and had to do a week’s work and were discharged. Of 
course, we should send them back home and pay their expenses 
home, but I do not want it to go unchallenged that all these 
people here had plenty of work to do. 

Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will be glad if the Senator 
will wait until I get through with my remarks, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought the Senator had concluded. I 
beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, it is young women 
chiefly and not men who compose the class intended to be 
benefited by the bill, and those who make up the class under 
the provisions of the bill are the young women who are here 
working, some of them, it is true, at a fair compensation, 
but a great many of them in these war times at $75 a month. 
For instance, I know personally of a young woman of high 
qualifications who has been working for $75 a month, with the 
expense of living in the city doubled. I am not surprised that 
they find themselves when leaving the Government service 
without any money to buy a ticket home. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I had brought to my attention 
the fact that there are a great many young women here who 
are making from $900 to $1,000 a year, who thought they were 
going to work 12 months longer and have not saved anything. 
I am not defending their having been brought here. I think 
the Government would have been just as well off if 25 per cent 
of them had never come, and they would have been a great deal 
better off if they had stayed at home. Every time one writes to 
me from my State about coming I write back, “ Do not come; 
you are better off at home. I urge you to stay.” 

But I want to say to the Senator that I know there are a 
great many of these girls who do not get more than $900 to 
$1,000 a year. They thought they were here for at least 12 
months more, and they have not saved anything. I believe it 
is a wise course to help them to go home, and I should be glad 
to have them go by the early part of January. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr, President, I desire to say that 
the fact is that these ladies are here without money and they 
can not get home unless they are provided with money by the 
Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is absolutely true. The girl 
who has tried to live here for nine months past on $900 could 
not have saved anything. The Government is to blame for 
bringing them here; that is the truth about it. There was not 
any necessity for bringing a great many of them here. Govern- 
ment officials had no business advertising for them and begging 
them to come. A good many of them came because they 
thought 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia rose. 

; Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Virginia yielded 
o me. 


It is equally great to all others who have 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I merely wish to make this further 
statement. We advertised all over the country, urging them to 
come, and a good many of these girls really thought they were 
coming here to work and to help whip the Germans just as 
were the boys who went into the Army. I did not agree with 
them. I thought they would have better helped to whip the 
Germans if they had stayed at home. The Government, how- 
ever, is responsible for their presence here, and I think it is 
as little now as we can do to help these girls, if they quit work 
by the middle of January, to go home. I hope Senators will 
vote for that. The truth is, I should have been willing to give 
them 30 days’ pay and transportation home. 

I thank the Senator from Virginia for yielding to me. 1 
merely wanted to make the statement which I have made. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield to me? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from Virginia that, in addition to the reasons he has given in 
favor of this legislation, it strikes me that he might well have 
also stated that another reason why a great many of these girls 
find themselves now without money enough to go home is that 
they have subscribed for bonds, and are now paying for those 
bonds on the installment plan. They have answered the call of 
the Government in that respect. I presume that 95 per cent 
of them—perhaps 99 per cent of them—have subscribed to lib- 
erty bonds. That is one of the reasons why they find them- 
Selves without money. They have not only subscribed for other 
issues, but they have subscribed for bonds of the fourth loan, 
for which they are now paying on the installment plan. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, no doubt there has 
been some surplus of clerks in Washington, but we have all got 
into the habit of making very reckless charges about there being 
two or three times as many clerks here as are needed. I do 
not believe it. I believe there has been some abuse in that 
regard, but surely we can not visit that on these girls who have, 
in my opinion, done faithful, honest, and efficient work. The 
young women employees in the departments in this city are, so 
far as I know, entitled to thanks and commendation from the 
country for the excellent work which they have done. They 
now find themselves suddenly dropped from the pay roll; they 
are here in the city of Washington without means to get home. 
I can not think it possible that any considerable number of Sena- 
tors on the floor of the Senate will be willing to deny them 
transportation back home when their services are suddenly and 
unexpectedly dispensed with. As I said a moment ago, one can 
not dispense with the services of his coachman or his cook in 
that way. By the law of the land you are compelled to give 
them a month's notice or pay them a month's wages. 

These young ladies who are working for the Government in 
these departments and are summarily ordered home, under the 
provisions of this bill will not receive transportation home if 
they have been delinquent in any respect. The bill provides on 
its face that they must be dismissed by the Government; they are 
not leaving voluntarily, but in cases where they have been guilty 
of no negligence or fault of any sort, but are suddenly and unex- 
pectedly dismissed from the service, they are to be given trans- 
portation home, 

I can not conceive of any good reason why that should not be 
done. I think I may safely say that every Senator on this floor 
knows that if there are any who have been struggling to keep 
down expenses and to protect the Government Treasury from 
unjust raids, I am one of those who have been engaged in that 
work; and yet I never more earnestly advocated anything in 
my life than I now advocate that these young women who came 
here to serve the Government and have done so faithfully be 
transported to their homes. They have been suddenly dis- 
charged, and in justice to themselves and in accordance with 
the usages of the country and of all civilized countries, they 
ought not to be summarily dismissed without any consideration 
whatever. We merely furnish them transportation home; it is 
not money which is to be given to them, but it is a ticket home, 
which is nontransferable, and a penalty of $100 is imposed on 
any one of them who tries to sell the ticket. They are also re- 
quired to use the ticket within five days after they have re- 
ceived it. We thus do justice to these young ladies, and at the 
same time relieve this city from a congestion which is very 
serious, very painful, and very inconvenient to all the people 
who live here or who have to come here for any purpose. 

I never presented a bill to the Senate in my life that I felt 
was more meritorious and more just than this bill to transport 
these young women to their homes when they have come here to 
serve the Government, and have served it faithfully. No one 


I did, and I am not complaining 
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ean receive any benefit under the provisions of the bill unless 
her work has been faithful and satisfactory. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman 
of the committee if he does not think that the passage of this 
measure will lead to a better treatment of the whole matter, 
resulting in the earlier discharge of these employees? Many of 
them lack the money with which to get home, and so the dispo- 
sition on the part of those in the department under whom they 
are working will be to retain them. Will this not have the effect 
of securing the discharge of such employees earlier and sending 
them home, and in that way work in the interest of economy? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I-have no doubt of it. If I were 
the head of one of the departments I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I would put off as long as I could the discharge of one 
of these young women when she had done faithful work and I 
knew that she was without the means with which to get home. 

Mr. WARREN. So would I. And now, Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask the Senator from Virginia another question. Is it 
not better for the morale of the departments to dispense with 
the services of these no longer needed employees at as early a 
date as possible, and, in doing so, to accord them the same 
consideration which they would receive if they were in private 
employment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Beyond a doubt. 

Mr. WARREN. As the Senator from Virginia has said, no- 
body turns his employees out without a crust; they do not turn 
them out without having the means to get home. -It seems to 
me that the departments ought to immediately proceed to re- 
duce their force to the lowest possible point. That would be 
better for the finances of the Government, better for the clerks 
who are to be discharged, and better for the morale and the work 
of the employees who still remain in the departments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Beyond a doubt that is true. Be- 
fore I take my seat, let me say to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], who, I think, suggested an amendment to limit the 
operation of this bill to January, that a great many of these 
youug women can not be dispensed with, though many of them 
can be. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let us put the date at January 
15. It will not take long to pass another bill. If we put it over 
until the 31st day of March the discharge of these employees 
will be yery slow until about the 25th day of March. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator from 
Idaho, Mr. President, that 5,000 of these employees have been 
_ discharged, and I do not think there is any reason to suppose 
that the discharge of others will be very slow. I think there is 
an earnest desire in all of the departments to dispense with the 
services of the employees who are useless. I think we had better 
not take “two bites at a cherry“; that we had better provide 
to meet this evil while we are at it. The demonstration here 
this evening shows that it is not so certain about our passing 
another bill. When this bill shall have been passed I think 
Congress wiil feel that it has met its responsibility and will 
not be likely to pass another. I think the bill as it passed the 
other House and as it has been reported from the Senate com- 
mittee makes a very reasonable provision for this whole matter. 
I hope the Senator from Idaho will not insist on an amendment, 
but will let the bill go through as it is. I think it relieves a 
real necessity, an urgent and immediate necessity; that it is 
demanded by justice and fair dealing. The bill ought to be 
passed for that reason, as well as for the purpose of relieving 
the congestion in this city. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas IMr. Curtis]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment, but I was waiting until the Senator from Virginia 
had completed his remarks. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is anyone in the Senate 
who objects to the passage of this bill in a proper form. Person- 
ally I can see quite a little difference, however, between grant- 
ing this right to those who have served a year and a half 
and those who have served but three weeks. I know a couple 
of girls who came from my State who have only served three 
weeks, who now find that they must return home, If the Govern- 
ment pays the price of their tickets one way they will not be 
even; they will still be at a loss. 

There ought to be some limitation, it seems to me; a general 
stopping point. The Senator, of course, thinks that it ought 

to be granted to everyone who has been in the service since the 
6th day of April, 1917. I think that I oughf to ask, in all 
fairness, why that right ought not to be also granted to the men 
who have come here to labor and who have been here for nine 
months or over? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. This legislation is not limited to 
women. I merely stated that they were to be its chief benefi- 
ciaries. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I know; but here is an amendment that 
applies to laborers; and as it applies to laborers, I suppose that 
most of them are men, and the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas provides that only those may receive the 
benefit of the legislation who have secured less than 90 days’ 
work. 

Mr. President, I think probably one of the strongest arguments 
against the claim of the suffragettes that the women of the 
country can not receive fair consideration by the male sex is 
the very fact that you grant them a privilege far more liberal 
for them than you are proposing to grant to the laborers. The 
laborers who came down here, according to the statement of the 
Senator from Kansas, were actually receiving very much less 
per diem than these girls were receiving, and it costs just 
exactly as much for one of these men to go back to Kansas as it 
would to send women back to Kansas. Why should you make 
the distinction by granting the right to but one class? I assume 
that if you adopt this amendment you are making a different 
rule—a far less favorable rule—whereyver it applies to laborers. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I inserted in my amendment the limit of 90 
days because in all of the letters received by me it was stated 
that none of the men had been given over 80 days’ work, and 
I thought if I limited it to 90 days it would cover the cases 
complained of and that it would be fair to all concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but the Senator from Kansas can not 
fail to see the inconsistency in the bill itself, as it will be 
should his amendment be adopted, for it will then provide that 
Government employees receiving $1,400 a year will receive this 
benefit, even though they have rendered service for a year and 
a half, while those who came down here and could only get 
95 days’ Government work must pay their own way back. I 
certainly think it is very far from right. 

But what I rose for particularly, Mr. President, was to call 
the Senator’s attention to what I believe is an error in his 
amendment that ought to be corrected. The amendment pro- 
poses to add a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the provisions in this act shall apply to the men who 
were offered employment by an agent of the Department of Labor or 
other governmental department, and who were taken from their homes 
under a promise of employment, but who were given less than 90 days’ 
employment. 

What is meant by the words “ given less than 90 days’ em- 
ployment”? If one leaves his employment after 10 days or 3 
days because he does not like the kind of work, he has had less 
than 90 days’ employment. I suggest to the Senator that we 
ought not to grant this privilege to those who refused to per- 
form any service; and I suggest as an amendment that he 
strike out the words who were given less than 90 days’ em- 
ployment” and insert in lieu thereof the words “who were 
unable to secure more than 90 days’ service under Government 
employment.” That would make clear and definite that it ap- 
plies only to those who did not leave of their own volition. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the difficulty with the Senator's 
amendment is that these people did not work for the Governnient 
after they were brought East. They were induced to leave home 
at the request of Government agents to work for private con- 
cerns which were engaged on Government contracts, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. Then, if they were not em- 
ployed under the Government, let it read, “ who were unable to 
secure more than 90 days of such service,” What I want to do is 
to protect the Government against sending back to Idaho or to 
California or anywhere else those who came here and refused tu 
work when they got here. 

Mr. CURTIS. In answer to a question asked by one of the 
Senators on the other side, I stated that it was my intention to 
cover only such persons as had come East in good faith and had 
been deprived of employment by reason of the fact that there 
was nothing for them to do. I did not intend that the amend- 
ment should apply to those who left their employment of their 
own volition, and so far as I am concerned I will accept any, 
amendment the Senator may suggest along that line. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, I suggest that there be stricken out 
the words “ but who were given less than 90 days’ employment ” 
and insert “but who were unable to secure more than 90 days’ 
employment.” 

Mr. CURTIS. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota to the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Kansas what legal authority is possessed by any 
representative of the Government to guarantee anybody a year’s 
work? 
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Mr. CURTIS. There is no such authority reposed in anyone; 
but the Senator will remember, if he visited any of the motion- 
picture shows, that there was thrown on the screen an invita- 
tion to labor not to accept any position except one tendered 
through an agent of the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I saw that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, the Four Minute Men, who were sent 
out to talk to labor, stated to the men that they would be unpa- 
triotic if they accepted any employment that was not tendered 
them through the Government; and agents of the Government, 
apparently properly authorized, appealed to men in Kansas, 
Colorado, and other States, saying, “If you will go East and 
work in the factories or help erect buildings, you will have at 
least one year’s employment,” and they went for that. reason 
and with that understanding. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask the Senator whether, if they had 
that power and authority, we should not pay these men for one 
year’s work instead of sending them home? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think not. They will be perfectly satisfied 
if they get their transportation home. As one man said, he had 
lost five weeks, but he asked nothing for that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask the Senator how many men this 
amendment will probably cover? . 

Mr. CURTIS. I stated a moment ago that I did not know; but 
I have in my possession letters from 12 men. 

Mr. THOMAS. Would this amendment cover the case of men 
who had never come to Washington at all, but who, for example, 
were sent from San Francisco to Seattle or from Denver to 
Topeka? 

Mr. CURTIS. This amendment is intended to cover just 
that class of men. The men I have in mind went to Curtis Bay, 
Md., instead of coming to Washington. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, does not the Senator see that this amend- 
ment, if given such general application; would in all probability 
result in great abuse of a kind which it would be practically 
impossible for the Government to guard against, and that it 
would entail an enormous additional charge upon the Treasury? 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, Mr. President, the men would be re- 
quired to make a showing that they left their homes and reported 
at some other place and had done some work. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the easiest thing in the world to do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, the matter could be traced back to the 
State from which they came, or their testimony could be taken. 
It would be easy to show whether or not they were asking for 
the relief in good faith. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the easiest thing in the world to do, 
and it is quite as easy to assume that the statement would be 
made that they were promised in some way a year’s work. 
Apart from the fact that I think this bill is entirely wrong, my 
principal objection to this amendment is that it opens the door 
for enormous probability of abuse, and will result in all proba- 
bility in the expenditure by the Government of several million 
dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas as amended. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for a division. 

On a division the amendment as amended was rejected. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move to strike out the words 
“March 31.“ in line 14, on page 1, and insert in lieu thereof 
“ January 15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 14, it is proposed to strike 
out “March 31” and in lieu thereof to insert January 15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, just a moment. 
I merely wish to say that I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. It is impossible for these clerks to get through with 
the necessary work of the Government by the 15th of January. 
If we are going to give them any relief, I do hope we will give 
them relief that will amount to something. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the clerks are needed here 
until the 31st of March, there is very little reason for giving 
them transportation home. The theory is that they are being 
suddenly discharged by reason of the unexpected condition 
which has arisen. There are many of them, hundreds of them, 
who will go now if they understand that they must go now or 
not get transportation home. The amendment I have offered 
would give a month in which the services of these people could 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There are 30,000 of them who are 
not needed permanently, but the Government can not dispense 
moa the services of 30,000 of these clerks within the next 
month. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course we will not dispense 
with the services of 30,000 clerks within the next month, but 
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we could dispense very easily, in my judgment, with the serv- 
ices of 10,000 of them, and perhaps that is all whose services 
will be dispensed with until the departments are forced to dis- 
charge them all. i 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Oh, no. 

Mr. BORAH., I wish to call attention to another matter in 
this connection. We have started out here apparently with a 
view to economizing in a reasonable way in governmental ex- 
penditures. I am perfectly willing to pay the transportation 
home of the clerks if they are going home, and going at 
once or as soon as the Government is through with their serv- 
ices; but I am not willing that they shall stay here and work 
for two or three months and then have the Government pay 
their way home, taking into consideration the kind of work 
which will be performed for the next two or three months. 
There is not sufficient disposition on the part of the departments 
to curtail these expenses. The same spirit of extravagance 
which characterizes bureaucracy at all times characterizes it 
now, and unless we ourselves fix a limit there will be no limit 
put on in regard to these matters, 

I was told a few days ago, Mr. President, that when the war 
ended the Government had typewriting machines piled up in 
the different places by the hundreds, and even by the thousands, 
and there was a question as to what could be done with those 
typewriters—how they could be disposed of. Now, I learn from 
the Government Advertiser, which has come in within the last 
two days, that the Government has just purchased 385 Reming- 
ton and 2,510 Underwood typewriters, at a cost of $170,387.50, 
with literally hundreds or thousands of typewriters piled up in 
different places in Washington, some of them never used at 
all and some of them just as good as they were when they 
were new. That is the kind of shameless extravagance that is 
going on here all the time. Why continue this relief for two 
or three months, when these girls should be home for Christmas 
and serve their Government and their families and themselves 
by being at home? Let us put a limit and start the hegira now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] By the sound, the ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Iask for a division. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Virginia a question about this bill. The Senator has pre- 
sented a strong case, stating that many of these employees are 
practically without means; that they have not any funds with 
which to return home; that we want to get rid of them; and 
that it is necessary to pass this bill in order to accomplish that 
purpose. How is this bill going to become a law? Does the 
Senator know? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I am concerned 
about the exercise of my own duty; I am not troubling myself 
about the exercise of the presidential duty. If the Senator wants 
to know anything about that, he has the same opportunity to find 
out that I have. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, it is a mighty poor one that I have. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Well, I have none. I do not know 
at all. I merely know that I have advocated and propose to 
continue to advocate such bills as I think are just and right, 
and if they fail to become laws it will be through no fault of 
mine. My duty is finished when I vote for them in the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Ido not question the sincerity of the Sena- 
tor, and I quite agree with him that it is proper for Congress to 
proceed to discharge its duty as it sees fit; but I am nevertheless 
curious in regard to this matter, and I thought the Senator 
might be able to enlighten me, especially as he is urging, as 
other Senators have urged, emergency legislation and insisting 
that something must be done now. It is in my thought, however, 
that nothing can be done now, for the President does not expect 
to get back here until spring, which will be after these people 
have suffered and perhaps died—too late for this relief to reach 
them. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator apparently knows 
more about that than I do. I do not know whether the President 
will be back in the spring or before that time. I am not speak- 
ing for the President; I do not know when he will return; but I 
propose to discharge my duty on the floor and rely on him to 
discharge his in the Executive chair. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Virginia, if this bill is passed, is it at all likely 
that the payments under it will be made within any reasonable 
time? If they are not made quicker than payments are made 
under the war-risk insurance act, the beneficiaries of the bill 
will hardly get any relief from it. 


1918. 


In this connection, Mr. President, I should like to read a tele- 
ram from Fairmont, W. Va., dated to-day and directed to me, 
an. follows: 

Many wives and mothers of men in the service have received no funds 
from the War-Risk Bureau for four months. They do not want loans 
from the Red Cross, but the money due them from the Government. As 

critical. Can you help us? 
Mrs. Jos, ROSIER, 

Chairman Civil Relief. 

It seems that the War-Risk Bureau are behind four months 
in the payments to the beneficiaries who are the dependents of 
soldiers serving on the other side, and there is great complaint 
upon that score. While we are taking care of the temporary 
clerks in the departments here, many of whom are deserving, 
something should be done, if possible, to remedy this situation 
which is very acute and very critical. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
be read a third time? 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

THE REVENUE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask leave to submit 
a minority report (S. Rept. 617, Pt. 5) upon the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The views of the Senator will 
be received and printed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, December 14, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


Christmas draws near the situation becomes 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 13 
(legislative day of December 12), 1918. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


Huston Thompson, of Colorado, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for the term expiring September 25, 
1919, vice Harris, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 13 
(legislative day of December 12), 1918. 


ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Martin F. Tanahey to be assistant appraiser of merchandise 
in customs collection district No. 10, with headquarters at New 
York, N. Y. 

POSTMASTERS. 


ILLINOIS. 
Katherine Adams, Riverton. 
LOUISIANA, 
Chester A. Thompson, Ville Platte. 
VIRGINIA. 
Rose A. Milligan, Urbanna. 


REJECTIONS. 
Executive nominations rejected by the Senate December 13 
(legislative day of December 12), 1918. 
PosTMASTERS. 
GEORGIA, 


Henry M. Miller, Colquitt. 
Walter W. Daves, Cartersville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, December 13, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Rey. Earle Wilfley, of the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the earth. 
We thank Thee, O God, for the testimony of Thy truth upon the 
earth, and ask Thee to bless us in our part of its propagation. 
We would thank Thee this morning that in Thy providence the 
President of the United States has arrived safely overseas. 
We pray that in the councils of the nations he may be guided by 
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wisdom, truth, and courage. Be with us this day, we pray Thee, 
in the homeland. Guide our steps aright and lead us into paths 
of service and of light, for Thy name's sake. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Brann, for four days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. CLank of Florida, for one day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Lunn, for 10 days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. ASHBROOK, indefinitely, on account of the illness of his 
wife. 

To Mr. Price, for 10 days, on account of important business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4785. An act to incorporate the American Committee for 
Relief in the Near East; and 

S. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution directing the United States 
Housing Corporation to suspend work upon all projects where 
construction is not more than 75 per cent completed and to can- 
cel all contracts for furniture, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4785. An act to incorporate the American Committee for 
Relief in the Near East; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution directing the United States 
Housing Corporation to suspend work upon all projects where 
construction is not more than 75 per cent completed and to can- 
cel all contracts for furniture, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PAY OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the other day I called attention to 
a telegram I had received from West Baden, Ind., stating that 
the soldiers at the hospital had not been paid for many months. 
Yesterday the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] in- 
serted in the RECORD a letter from Gen. Lord giving his state- 
ment in reference to the matter of the pay of overseas soldiers, 
and saying that he would have an officer sent to West Baden. 
I received yesterday a telegram from Virginia relating to the 
same subject which I would like to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RICHMOND, VA., December 12, 1918. 
Hon. Jans R. Mann, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your statement in Congress in regard to pay of wounded men is abso- 
lutely confirmed by men returned to hospital here. Men with whom I 
have talked stated that they are in arrears from 5 to 11 months. Large 
ee of them are entirely without money except such as have 
elegraphed for and received money from home. Since their return the 
poems of Richmond who know of this condition are outraged at the 

eatment of the men at the hands of the War Department, and sin- 
cerelx hope that your action in Congress will cause the injustice to be 
remedied. 

Henry E, BASKERVILLE. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the difficulties which 
the War Department encounters in paying these men who are 
detached from their regular organizations. And yet it does 
seem to me that they ought to find a way by such investiga- 
tion as may be necessary to pay at least something to all the 
men returned and sent to the hospitals, so that a man at a hos- 
pital may have at least a little money. Gen. Lord explains 
what they are doing, but unless the men are paid the injustice 
exists, 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I agree fully with the gentleman from Illinois 
that every effort possible ought to be made to get the money to 
these men, and especially those in the hospitals, where they 
ought to have all the assistance possible. But does not the gen- 
tleman realize that everything possible is being done, and does 
not the gentleman know that Gen. Lord is one of the ablest men 
in this country and that he is responsible to the War Depart- 
ment for this particular work? I want to say that I do not 
think there is any more intelligent, patriotic, or efficient man 
in the War Department than Gen, Lord. 
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Mr. MANN. I never heard of Gen. Lord until I saw his 
name in print. But if he is able and efficient, as I haye no 
doubt he is, and if he is an able executive Army officer, and 
I have no doubt of that, yet the fact remains that these men are 
not being paid. Gen. Lord or the Secretary of War, or some- 
body else, ought to change the present arrangements so that 
they can be paid. e 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentlemai will yield, I have a letter 
from a soldier this morning, and he sets forth the fact that he 
made an allotment to his wife, that his allotment has been 
deducted from his pay, but that she has not had a dollar since 
Jast July and neither has he. 

Mr. DOWELL. The statement made by the gentleman from 
Illinois is not only true in that case, but in thousands of other 
cases. It seems that this department has not made any attempt 
to pay the wives of soldiers, and they will not even answer the 
eorrespondence when these wives send letters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes along the line suggested by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, at the present moment, in the 
Committee on Appropriations, before the legislative subcommit- 
tee, hearings are in progress, and have been since 10.30 this 
morning, for appropriations for the War Risk Bureau. Mr. 
Herbert Brown, now in charge of that work, has been testifying 
as to the difficulties that have been encountered by the bureau in 
making allotment pay to the wives and to the dependents of our 
enlisted soldiers. There have been great difficulties, according 
to his testimony, confronting the bureau in the allotment of pay 
to wives. There are instances where pay has not come to the 
wives of the soldiers of our enlisted men. ‘They are rare, but 
are occasioned by the difficulties of administration. These mis- 
takes are being ironed out. There is a tremendous task im- 
posed on the bureau in this award of allotment of 4,000,000 
soldiers, According to the testimeny one-third of the entire 
entisted force have made allotments to wives and dependent 
mothers. In many cases, as I recollect, 18,000 allotments to 
dependents in class B, so called, mothers, fathers, brothers, and 
sisters, had to be canceled because they were not warranted 
by the facts, which involved # saving of $500,000 to the Govern- 
ment. It is a great task, and a greater task is going to fall on 
the bureau by reason of the discharge of the men—30,000 a day 
where allowances or compensation are to be awarded; but 
these allotments are going on and methods are being arranged 
whereby they can pay the money for all these claims. There are 
great difficulties that confront the bureau in the administration 
of this stupendous work. It is easy enough to pick out indi- 
vidual instances where they have received no allotment, but we 
know that they are the rare exception and that the wives have 
generally received allotments in due season. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Brown, but I do know that they are 
employing clerks by the thousands in order to pay the allot- 
ments and pay the insurance that will come due and the com- 
pensation to those who have been injured. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes and a half. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the remarks 
that have just been made I want to say that I have some in- 
formation which I regret to say I do not feel privileged to give 
in full—that is, I do not feel authorized to give the name of my 
informant. I will state that the party who gave the informa- 
tion is not a Member of Congress, but is an employee of the 
Government. If the report which reaches me through channels 
which I think are reliable is true, one trouble down at the 
War-Risk Bureau arises from gross negligence and almost the 
criminal conduct of some one in authority in that bureau. I 
speak plainly. If an investigation should be had—I state upon 
my official responsibility—I believe I can furnish unquestioned 
and satisfactory proof of the fact that while the boys were in 
the Army fighting more than 300,000 letters, many of them con- 
taining allotments, applications for allowances, applications in 
behalf of widows and wives who had been deserted, and all that 
sort of thing, were dumped into a heap and left there without 
having been opened, and when some clerk discovered this and 
opened up three or four thousand of them some one higher in 
authority said that no more of those letters should be opened, 
because it was making too much work. I do not assert that this 
is true on my personal knowledge. I do not personally know 
that it is true, but I do say that if an investigation should be 
had I shall apologize to the House if I can not furnish proof 
to verify what I have stated here this morning. Every mail 


brings to each and every one of us letters from wives and from 
mothers by the dozens, showing that they have received nothing 
for months and months, and to the extent that gentlemen are 
decrying against that sort of conduct, I indorse it from whatever 
source it comes, It ought not to be so. That bureau has the 
largest force of any bureau in the Government and ought to per- 
form its duties. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they are increasing it all of the time. 

BOARD OF REGENTS, SMITHSONLAN INSTITUTION. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate joint resolution 187, pro- 
viding for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, of the class other than Members 
of Congress, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, of the class other than Members of Con „ by 
reason of the death of Hon. Charles Warren Fairbanks, of Indiane , be 
filled by the appointment of Robert S. Brookings, of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third- 
time, was read the third time, and passed. ‘ 

On motion of Mr. SLAYDEN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of 
the gentleman from Georgia, Judge Pank, who is the chairman 
of the Committee on Accounts, I am directed by that committee 
to report House resolution’ 476, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That all Spens that may be incurred by the special com- 
mittee under H. Res. 469, adopted ber 10, 1918, authorizing said 
special committee to make certain investigations set out in said reso- 
lution, to an amount not exceeding $25,000, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives on vouchers authorized 
8 the committee, signed by the chairman thereof, and approved by the 
DE mar i on Accounts, evidenced by the signature of the chairman 

Also that the committee be, and hereby is, authorized to have done 
such pnting and binding as, in the opinion of the committee, may be 
necessary ; also that the committee may sit during sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have explanation 
of what this is. It is not exactly clear to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This is providing money to 
make the investigation of the National Security League. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman think that 
the committee will use $25,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have no idea of how much 
will be used, but I hope the committee will not use that much. 
I think I can assure the gentleman that the committee will be 
as economical as possible. 

Mr. GARNER. I realize from the personnel of the committee 
that it will be economical, but it occurs to me that $25,000 is 
rather a large sum to begin with. Of course the committee may 
need that much money to conduct the investigation, but it occurs 
to me that $10,000 would be all the money they would need 
unless the investigation is going to lead further than anybody 
now anticipates. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the matter has 
already arisen in the committee as to whether or not the com- 
mittee will be compelled to go to New York and also to Chicago. 
If so, the railroad fares and the hotel bills are going to come 
pretty high. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The resolution as reported from 
the Committee on Accounts does not limit in any way the char- 
acter of the assistance that the committee may employ. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman that 
in that respect this is a copy of the resolution that was adopted 
when the committee made the East St. Louis investigations. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 
the resolution upon which the report from the Committee on 
Accounts was predicated in that instance fixed the matter of the 
clerical employment or the employment of counsel. The report 
from the Committee on Rules in that case, if I may be permitted, 
provided that the committee should have authority to employ 
such legal and clerical assistance as it might require. The reso- 
lution which was brought in by the Committee on Rules this 
time made no such provision. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can say to the gentleman the 
committee is not going to employ any attorney. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Perhaps it ought. It might 
find itself in the position 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That question was brought up 
in the committee, and the committee was unanimous upon that 
point, that it would not employ an attorney as such. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman anticipate the employ- 
ment of counsel in this case? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not. 

Mr. GARNER. This is merely for the expenses of the wit- 


nesses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If whoever should be employed 
as a clerk should happen to be an attorney he would be em- 
ployed as clerk and not as an attorney. 

Mr. GARNER. The expense largely devolves, I assume, on 
clerical assistance of the committee and the expenses of the 
committee in New York or Chicago and the expenses of witnesses 
brought to testify before the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; we may have to bring a 
lot of witnesses. here. 

Mr. GARNER. Is that the major item of your contemplated 
expense? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Les. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say this was a 
report from the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; a unanimous report. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. SANFORD. When was that meeting held by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This morning. 

Mr. SANFORD. Without notice? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Upon notice received by me 
yesterday from the chairman of the committee, Judge PARK, 

Mr. SANFORD. No notice was received by me, and I think 
I was entitled to notice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
I got my notice yesterday, a written notice, and when I got 
to the committee room this morning the clerk of the com- 
mittee said the chairman of the committee would not be pres- 
ent, and as I was the next on the list I was asked to preside; 
and the clerk also said that the gentleman had resigned from 
the committee—— 

Mr, SANFORD. I have not resigned from the committee; I 
am a member of the committee and was entitled to notice and 
should have had it. Will the gentleman tell me how many mem- 
bers of the committee were present? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. About the resignation I know 
absolutely nothing 

Mr. SANFORD. I do. Will the gentleman kindly tell me 
how many members of the Committee on Accounts were present 
when they reported this resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There was a quorum, 

Mr. SANFORD. Does the gentleman mind telling me how 
many? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think there were five. 

Mr. SANFORD. That is not a quorum, I believe. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The clerk of the committee an- 
nounced there was a quorum. 

Mr. SANFORD. I do not know that is the clerk’s business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; that is the clerk’s busi- 
ness. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say the special 
committee had decided it would not have an attorney. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Then I should think, with all due deference to 
the special committee, it might be able to tell better whether 
it needed an attorney after getting into the investigation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kenucky. Well, I think so, too; and, as I 
said when the committee took that action, the committee could 
reverse itself afterwards and employ an attorney if it should 
find it necessary, but it is the present purpose of the committee 
to get through without counsel, if possible. 

Mr. ROBBINS. May I ask the gentleman rom Kentucky a 
question? Inasmuch as you are going into this without counsel, 
may I ask who the committee are? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announced the committee, and it 
is in the Recorp. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
RECORD. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
a question? A 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 


I refer the gentleman to the 
Will the gentleman yield for 
I do. 
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Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. What is the history of these 
investigations? Do committees generally use up the whole 
amount authorized? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can say I have served on but 
one, and in that instance the committee did not use all the 
money. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
temptation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been my distinct privilege to serve 
on two of these committees, one the very noted Mann committee 
to investigate pulp and paper manufacture, which I believe estab- 
lished a record as to expenditure, and, though we labored for 10 
months, the total expenditures did not exceed $10,000. It was 
also my privilege to serve on the Muihall, the famous Michael 
Martin Mulhall investigating committee of which the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GArrerr] was the chair- 
man, and I believe that our total expenditures did not exceed in 
that instance, though we labored for many months, $10,000. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Three thousand five hundred 
dollars was the total expenditure. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman from Tennessee advises me 
$3,500, so I do not believe there is any basis for the claim that 
there is any undue desire on the part of Members of Congress 
to use all the amount of money that has been authorized. The 
same way also with the St. Louis investigation. I will inquire 
of the gentleman from Kentucky, because I know it was not 
a very expensive investigation, what was the total expenditure 
in that case? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say that was somewhat 
expensive for the reason the committee sat nearly five weeks 
over at East St. Louis, and our stenographer's bill was $1,700 
or $1,800; and I recall perfectly well that when the first hotel 
bill was presented to me it was over $1,600, and it jumped me 
very considerably. Out of $7,500, if I remember correctly, that 
committee spent about $6,000. 

Mr, STAFFORD. That certainly was not a large amount, 
considering the time devoted to the work and that most of the 
work was in St. Louis, away from Washington, where hotel ex- 
penses had to be paid. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit just a moment, I have no objection to the resolution, 
but I did desire to call attention to this condition. Always, 
until now, when bringing in a resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee, the Committee on Rules has 
provided that it should have clerical assistance or should have 
authority to employ counsel if it should find it necessary. So 
far as I now remember, no resolution providing for a special 
committee during the last eight years, at least, has failed to 
carry that provision. This resolution did not carry that, how- 
ever, because of the fact that some time since a point of order 
was raised when we were creating a committee of the House, 
the Water Power Committee. That provided that that com- 
mittee should have authority to choose a clerk. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Sanrorp] raised a point of order, and the 
Speaker felt constrained to hold that that destroyed the privi- 
leged character of the resolution. Therefore, the Committee 
on Rules in drafting this resolution did not make any provision 
of that sort. It was expected, of course, that the Committee 
on Accounts would define with some degree of definiteness the 
assistance that might be required. This resolution does not 
define it with definiteness, and this is no reflection upon the 
special committee, of course. It does not define any character 
of employee that that committee shall have. E 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Jounson] has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state how much the Com- 
mittee on Rules expended for counsel during the Lawson leak 
investigation? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
is my recollection. 

All I wanted to say about this is that I believe it would be 
wise for both committees, if we have occasion to do anything of 
this sort in the future, to try to define in some specific degree 
what shall be employed. Of course, this House has every con- 
fidence in the committee that has been selected. It does not 
follow the usual form, either the one from the Committee on 
Rules or the resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. I do not believe that anybody can forecast 
just how many avenues this committee will have to enter in its 


I suppose it is something of a 


I think it was $15,000. That 
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effort to make a good-faith and searching investigation of the 
proposition that is submitted to it. 
whether or not this organization has slandered Representatives 
or misrepresented the record of Members of this House. We 
are to determine, if possible; if I understand the resolution, 
whether or not the National Security League was organized 
for some sinister purpose, seeking to control the Congress of the 
United States for its own financial benefit and cloaking its real 
purpose under the garb of patriotism and loyalty. We have 
gone far enough in this to have learned that there are numerous 
avenues into which we must make search. It is not an easy 
proposition. I do not know how extensive it will be, but if it 
is worth doing at all, it is worth doing thoroughly. [Applause.] 
And so far as I am concerned, I would not care to serve on that 
committee if the committee were not given every opportunity to 
completely uncover the real character of the National Security 
League. I do not believe that it will require $25,000 to do it. 
I do know from my knowledge of the personnel of this com- 
mittee that no part of the appropriation will be expended un- 
necessarily. It was suggested that it might cost that sum, and 
to save the committee the annoyance of coming back to Con- 
gress and asking for further appropriation, in case such action 
was necessary, the amount we asked covered to the limit of 
reasonable probability the amount of money that would be used 
or needed in this investigation. If you are going to limit the 
committee in its expenditure, in its effort to find the truth of 
this matter; if you are going to appoint a committee on investi- 
gation, and then so limit the appropriation that the investiga- 
tien would necessarily be superficial, it would be my judgment 
that you would better not go into it at all. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

SESSION CLERKS TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in the same ca- 
pacity I present another resolution from the Committee on 
Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 468. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture, the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Justice, the Committee on Expenditures in the Department ofthe In- 


ent, 

itures in the Post partment, the Committee on näi- 
tures in the State Department, the Committee on Expenditures 
Treasury ee. the Committee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment, the Co ttee on Public Buildings and Grounds each be 
allowed a clerk at the rate of $125 per month during the third session 
of the Sixty-üfth Congress, beginning December 2, 1918; that the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills be allowed a clerk at the rate of $6 per 
diem during the third session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, nning the 
2d day of 8 1918; that the C ee on Rules allowed 


ommitt 
an assistant clerk at the rate of $100 month during the third 


session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, A erà the 2d day of December, 
1918. Salaries of said clerks to be paid out of the contingent fund 
ef the House. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentueky. I do. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman from 
Kentucky grant to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. How much time does the gentle- 
man want? 

Mr. SANFORD. Five minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think the Members of the House will 
permit this resolution to pass under the circumstances. In fact, 
I hope the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounxson] will be 
generous enough, to withdraw the resolution. It was pending 
in the Committee on Accounts a week or so ago, and at my re- 
quest a special committee was appointed, of which I was a mem- 
ber—a subcommittee of three—to investigate the necessity for 
this resolution. The subcommittee met and an arrangement 
was made with the clerk to have present the clerks of these sev- 
eral committees, many of whom, to my knowledge, were not in 
Washington and have not been for some months. Many of the 
committees named in this resolution need a clerk and should 
have the same. Many others of the committees named in this 
resolution do not need a elerk, and although a clerk has been 
provided upon the statement of its necessity by the chairmen, 
for nearly a year there has in some instances been absolutely no 
public duty for the clerks to perform. In some cases they have 
used thelr clerks as campaign managers and wholly for po- 
litical purposes, to my knowledge. 

While this matter was then pending before this subcommittee 
it was rumored in the Committee on Accounts that I am not a 
member of that committee. That misunderstanding arose natu- 
rally. It was expected that I would resign from that committee, 
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I have not done so. I am a member of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to investigate this very resolution. Therefore, the 
committee holds a meeting this morning bright and early, with- 
out any notice to me, on account of that misunderstanding, and 
reports this resolution, which it is my duty to investigate. I 
therefore present the matter to the House. I ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky to withdraw the resolution, to correct the error 
~~ has been made, and to return this resolution to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, Mr. Speaker, I will say to the 
gentleman from New York that at the meeting of the Committee 
on Accounts several days ago, to which he has referred, I was 
not present. I knew nothing whatever of the resolution until 
the meeting of the committee this morning. The clerk of the 
committee this morning stated to those of the committee who 
were present that this matter had been referred to a subcom- 
mittee and that the subcommittee had reported favorably upon 
the resolution, Thereupon the committee took it up and ordered 
its favorable report. š 

Mr. SANFORD. The subcommittee had not reported, to my 
knowledge. I tried on several occasions 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman must give the 
committee credit for the information coming from the clerk. 
The clerk of the committee said that the subcommittee had 
made a favorable report on it. 

Mr. SANFORD. That is my very point. There is so much 
misunderstanding with reference to it that I think the House 
would like to have it straightened out. I have tried for two 
days to find the clerk, and I have been at the committee room 
four or five times, and I could not find him. Apparently he 
was not looking for me, but he was on hand bright and early 
this morning when the committee met. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The call for the meeting of the 
committee was for 10.30 o'clock. 

— — SANFORD. But it did not include me. That is the 
point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is my opinion, without having 

noticed the clock, the committee commenced the transaction of 
business about 15 minutes after that, or about 15 minutes of 11, 
which I do not regard as very early this morning. 
. Mr. SANFORD. This matter may not be very important. I 
do not know whether it is or not. But I do wish to emphasize 
my point of view, that the House should not act with such un- 
certainty and confusion, which arise wholly out of a misunder- 
standing. I think the gentleman from Kentucky should with- 
draw the resolution. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
question ? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Who were the members of the subcommittee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I did not ask. The gentleman 
from New York could suggest who they are. 

Mr. SANFORD. I am one of the members. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will remember that I stated that I was not present at 
that meeting. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Bropspeck and Mr. McLesone. 

Mr. GILLETT. I wondered if they had made a report in the 
absence of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SANFORD. I do not know. There was supposed to be 
a meeting of the subcommittee yesterday, but I was late in 
coming to it, and then I went out to find the clerk, and was not 
able to find him or the members of the subcommittee. I pre- 
sumed that they had adjourned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in view of what 
has been stated, I ask that the resolution be rereferred to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks that 
the resolution be rereferred to the Committee on Accounts. Is 
there objection? . 

There was no objection. 

ASSIGNMENT OF CLERKS TO CERTAIN COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I send another 
resolution to the desk. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 400. 
Resolved, That clerks to committees of the House during the session 


provided for by the legislative, exeeutive, and judicial appropriation act 
30, 1919, be, and they 
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Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. SANFORD. That is exactly in the same situation as 
this other resolution. I make the same request with respect to 
that, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
resolution be rereferred to the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be rereferred to the Committee 
on Accounts. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE ON WATER-POWER BILL. 


The SPEAKER, The Chair desires to state that when he 
appointed the conferees on the water-power bill (S. 1419) Mr. 
La Fouxrre, of the State of Washington, was one of them, but 
for some reason, sickness, I think, in his family, he could not 
attend the first session of the conference committee, and the 
Chair appointed Mr. SINNOTT, of Oregon, in his place. Mr. SiN- 
xort asks that Mr. La Fourerre be returned to the place, and 
the Chair reappoints him. ; 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. MeKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mons consent to proceed for three minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. F want to ask fhe gentleman, for what pur- 
pose?’ 

Mr. McKEOWN. Ido not think a Member of this House must 
disclose the purpose every time he asks unanimous consent to 
Pee Dennen: If the gentleman wants to object, he can 
object. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 
Mr. McKKOWN. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 

point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. MeKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, E will withdraw that point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma withdraws 
the point. 

AMENDMENT TO LAWS RELATING TO THE JUDICIARY. 

Mr. WEBB rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. WEBB. I want to moye that the House resolve itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12001. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a point of no quorum was made. 

The SPEAKER. The point was withdrawn by the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. We should have order here, so that we can hear 
ihe proceedings. The gentleman must have spoken to himself 
when he withdrew it. Gentlemen should speak loud eneugh to 
be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires Members to speak louder. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I withdrew that point, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. I know, but the gentleman from Itinois 
could not hear it. Hardly anybody else heard it but the 
Speaker. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess} moves that 
fhe House resolve itself into Committee of fhe Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
II. R. 12001. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12001) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating fo the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, with Mr. Bortanp in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of H. R, 
12001, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 12001) to amend 


an act entitled “An act to modify, revise, and amend the laws 


relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 
The CHAIRMAN. General debate being exhausted, the Clerk 
will proceed to read the bill for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
W it 9 ani 3 — = the — entitled “An act to 
2 3. 167. be, sad ths onan DARDI 8 nil ay —.—. 
“ Sec, 2. The salaries to be paid to the district onai be 53500 


per annum, except that in districts having a population of over 
the district judge or each of the district judges appointed for those dis- 
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tricts, respectively, shall receive annually additional eompensation at 
the rate ef $500 for each half million of population or part thereof In 
thelr respective districts. in excess of the first 500, + which addi- 
tional compensation, as the same may be ascertained, as aforesaid, 
the said several districts, respectively, together with said sum ef $6,500, 
shall be the annual salary payable to the district judge or each ‘of the 
districts judges in such districts, respectively: Provided, however, That 
the salary any district judge appointed for more than one district 
shall be determined on the basis of the aggregate population of the 
districts for which he is appointed. Such salaries shall be paid in 
equal monthly installments, inning en the first day of the month 
next following the approval of this act, and the amount to be so paid 
in the several districts, under the provisions of this act, shall be as- 
certained by the Attorney General of the United States, from the last 
Federal census, and certified by him to the proper disbursing officer or 
officers. As soon after the Ist day of January next succeeding the 
taking of any future Federal census as may be practicable, any changes 
in such salaries, due to changes in population, shall be ascertained and 
determined by the Attorney General of the United States, and shalt 
become effective on and after the Ist day of July next wing: Pro- 
rided, however, That at no time shall the salary of any distriet judge 
be diminished during his continuance in office, nor shall the salary of 
any district judge at any time exceed the sum of $10,000 a year. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH : Page 1, strike out all of nes 7 to 
11. inctusive, and all of page 2 and lines 1 and 2. om page 3, and in- 


sert: 
“Sec. 2. Each of the district shall reecive a salary of $8,000 
a year, to be paid in monthly ents.” 

Mr. GORDON. I move an amendment to that amendment. 
The salary ought not to be more than that of a Member of 
Congress—$7,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
the floor on his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in offering this amendment I 


have retained the language of section 2 of the judicial eode, 
with the exception ef the amount. to be paid as salary, and E 


have increased the salary paid under the present law, whieh 
is to $8,000, making it applicable to each district judge 
in the United States. Now, there may be these who believe 
that in some districts an merease of $2,000 would not be war- 
ranted because of the amount of business that may be dene 
there, and that in other districts it is net sufficient for the 
amount of business that is transacted, but I submit when you 
fake into consideration the increases that have been made for 
other officials, and take into consideration the 128 judges: that 
I believe there are, an inerease of $2,000 is equitable, and it 
will be sufficient in those distriefs where business may not 
at the present time warrant such an increase to cover 2 graduat 
growth of business in those districts, and it will be a proper 
sum to pay the judges in the districts where business has in- 
ereased. It win also be in conformity with the plan which 
has been. adhered. to heretofore in most of the increases that have 
been made, particularly in the judiciary, ef putting the judges 
of all the distriets upon the same plane as far as compensation 
is concerned, and it will permit the transfer of a judge to 
another district, and it will be known that the man who is 
transferred is getting the same salary. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman’s amendment propose 
to increase the salaries now written in the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. No. ‘ - 

Mr. RUCKER, It does not inerease the amount proposed in 
the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. My amendment proposes a flat inerense for all 
the judges. The scheme provided in the bill would give some 
judges a $500 increase and some judges a $4,000 increase, based. 
upon the population of the districts. Now, I propose to amend 
the existing law, and that instead of paying all the district 
judges $6,000 we shall pay each of them $8,000. f 

Mr. RUCKER. Does not the gentleman think that is a little 
too high? 

Mr. WALSH. It may be that $7,500 would be sufficient. 

Mr. RUCKER. For many years, of course, I have had notli- 
ing to do with district judges or any ether kind of judges. but 
speaking now with profound respeet for the judiciary —— 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly, I know the gentleman has that. 

Mr. RUCKER. I have that respect for them, but I think that 
if there is any cliss of Ameriean citizens who are autocratic 
in the Fast degree, Federal judges constitute that class. They 
sit when they please, adjourn when they please, take recesses 
when they please, and go wherever the devil they please, and 
do less hours ef work than any class of men in the country; 
and F am not much in favor of taxing the people to pay in- 
ereased salaries to these men who enjoy life tenure of office 
and whe do the minimum of work. 
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Mr. WALSH. As the gentleman states, there may be dis- 
trict judges who are in a position to take things comparatively 
easy, but I think the tendéncy in the courts is for the judges to 
work much harder than they formerly did, particularly in some 
of thé larger districts. 

Mr. RUCKER. That is a very gratifying tendency, but I am 
afraid it is not going to operate very long or yery extensively. 

Mr. WALSH. I will admit that I have not had a very great 
deal to do with the Federal judges recently. 

Mr. RUCKER. My opinion is that when we begin to in- 
crease Salaries we ought to increase the small salaries, where 
the people work practically all the year, and do not get much 


pay. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman appreciate that we 
have done that? 

Mr. RUCKER. 
tial degree at all. 

Mr. WALSH. When you take the percentage of increase, 
it is considerable. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will yield to me further 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Does not the gentleman think he has got 
his figures too high? 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection to an amendment being 
offered to fix the salary at $7,500. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I move to amend the amendment by 
striking out “$8,000” and inserting “ $7,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina of- 
fers an amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the „ by striking out $8,000 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ $7, 


Mr. SHERWOOD: That is too high yet. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the Federal judi- 
ciary are entitled to some increase in their compensation, and 
I have no complaint to make of them. Until I came here I had 
done nothing else for the last 30 years and more except prac- 
tice law. These Federal judges have a great deal to do, and it 
takes a high order of talent to enable a man to be a decent 
Federal judge or any other kind of a judge. 

But I do not want to establish the precedent here of this 
Congress making discrimination between judges of the same 
class because they live in different communities. The proposi- 
tion is made here to base every salary on the amount of popu- 
Jation in their district, and that makes a sliding scale which is 
to be adjusted after each census. Here you have this situa- 
tion: Take the southern district of New York. It is perfectly 
possible and entirely probable that that district may be sub- 
divided into two districts. You will have established a set of 
judges with salaries of $10,000. Suppose you divide it inte two 
districts and you cut it below the limit of the $10,000 a year, 
and you have judges in the district whose salary is fixed at 
$10,000 a year and whose salary can not be reduced during the 
term of office, and therefore you have them serving in a district 
whose population does not justify and does not give the $10,000 
salary, and yet you can not prevent their getting it as long as 
they live. 

That is one reason, and the other reason is—and there is a 
good deal said about ‘the salaries of the supreme court justices 
of the court of appeals in different States. We can only deal 
-~ with the people whom we create and whom we take care of. 
We can not establish an equality between our judges and the 
judges of the State; we can only maintain the equality among 
our own people. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, will the gentleman tell me why it 
is that when a judge from another district comes into New 
York he receives $10 a day additional pay? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The judge from New York who goes to 
South Carolina also receives $10 a day additional; there is en- 
tire equality and no discrimination. 

In the southern district of New York you have four district 
judges. Divide up the population among them and they serve 
800,000 people apiece. Taking the eastern district of South 
Carolina, that judge holds court in four different places and 
has to be away a large part of the time; yet he serves 850,000 
people also. The proposition here is to leave him $6,500 and 
put four district judges of New York at $10,000 apiece. This 
establishes a discrimination between the judges whom we 
create and whose compensation we fix that is not proper under 
our dut 

It is Zino said that if we send a judge to New York he gets 
$10 additional a day. They send a judge down to South Caro- 
lina and he gets the additional pay. The judge in the district 


No; we have not done that in any substan- 


of South Carolina holds admiralty court in New York a month 
of every year, and has for several years, I am informed. He 
goes there and gets his expenses paid. The judge in New 
York, if he wants a trip, gets assigned to the western district 
of South Carolina, goes to Asheville, into a high climate, and 
holds court, and he gets $10 a day additional. So it seems to 
me that we are going to establish a precedent of discrimination 
as among our own judges. 

The proposition is advanced in the report of the committee 
that there are very few people and a very small amount of 
business in Nevada, and therefore her judge ought not to be 
paid as much as the judges in the district of New York or 
Chicago. Follow that principle out and you would say that 
the Senator from New York should be paid about ten times 
as much as you pay the Senator from Nevada. In other words, 
take South Carolina and Texas, South Carolina’s Senator 
would be entitled to about one-quarter as much as Texas, and 
the same way in a great many other States. When you begin 
the policy of discrimination among the officers we create, who 
are coordinate and equal in every respect, you do that which 
will rise up to plague us for all time hereafter, and we ought 
not to begin it now. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina lays too much stress altogether on 
establishing a precedent. He forgets the fact that precedent 
existed in this country from 1789 down to 1891, by making a 
discrimination between the pay of the judges in different parts 
of the United States and giving them different salaries, based 
on the idea of population and the amount of business. ‘This 
bill is not establishing precedents. This bill is restoring a 
condition that has been recognized as a wise and sane one for 
over a century in the history of this country. 

In addition to that, the idea of equality pay which he advo- 
cates with respect to judges is running counter to the stream 
of human experience in every other direction. Why do you 
not make every postmaster in the United States get the same 
salary and the same pay. You discriminate between the rural 
districts and the great centers and pay the postmasters in 
the larger cities a greater amount because they have a greater 
amount of business. There is no basis upon which this line 
of eee can be prescribed better than the one pro- 

ere. 

In addition, I want to ask gentlemen to remember that 
in the large centers the opportunities for making money are 
greater. The bar has more opportunities to earn compensation 
for their work far in excess of anything that would be paid 
on the bench. In such a district as that you can not draw to the 
bench the best and ablest man to sit upon it and administer 
justice. I trust that what has received the unanimous consent 
or approval, with one exception, of our committee will receive 
the approval of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that in the last legislative appropriation bill the salaries 
for independent treasurers run this way in different sections 
of the country: In Baltimore the assistant treasurer gets $4,500; 
Boston the assistant treasurer gets $5,000; Chicago he gets 
$5,000; in Cincinnati he gets $4,500; in New Orleans he gets 
$4,500; in New York he gets $8,000; and in Philadelphia $5,000, 
and so on. So do the various collectors of customs throughout 
the country receive different salaries, depending upon the 
amount of work which they perform. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsyivania. That exactly supports the 
statement I made, that this effort to put all of these salaries 
upon a flat level is running counter to the stream of human 
experience and the wisest judgment that has been exercised in 
this legislative body on almost every subject. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? ' 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is it not a fact that the discrimination 
which existed from 1789 to 1891 was repealed, and such prece- 
dents as it established was repudiated, and are you not trying 
to reenact it now? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. I was answering the 
gentleman’s proposition that this bill was intended to establish a 
precedent by showing that the practice of discrimination had 
existed for nearly a century up to the date which I named. 

Mr. STEVENSON. My proposition is that you are trying to 
reestablish a precedent which has once been repudiated by this 
Congress. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That would be a wise thing 
to do in any case, when you find that that which was existing 
and approved for a century was a proper Proposition and the 
new departure was erroneous. 


1918. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask my colleague on the com- 
mittee if he does not think that if a man has a position which 
he holds for life it should make some difference? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. On the contrary, I 
think that the appointment for life, while it has some advantage 
of certainty, has the disadvantage of being a handicap upon a 
man who is deprived of entering into any business of any kind 
except the administration of his office as judge. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, this proposition of graduated in- 
erease of pay for the Federal judiciary was given the most care- 
ful consideration by the Committee on the Judiciary for many 
weeks. We had before us not only, as some one has said, some 
representatives of the judiciary but we had before us members 
of the bar from many States, I submitted this proposition to the 
bar association of my State and ef my city and it met with their 
approval. We have heard here letters read approving of this 
method of increasing the pay of these judges by men of the 
highest character, who are members of the legal profession, in- 
cluding former Justice Hughes, of New York. This bill ought 
to pass as it has been written, after it has been considered, as 
I have said, by the Judiciary Committee and by the judiciary 
of the entire country. It was most carefully considered by the 
Judiciary Connnittee of this House, and that committee practi- 
cally unanimously is for this bill as it has been presented. As 
has been stated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Granamr] and others, you must give consideration in increase 
of pay to the big centers of population where business comes 
pertaining to the Federal bar and the judiciary. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I would ask the gentleman whether it re- 
quires a higher order of intelligence and greater ability to preside 
over a district in the centers of population than it does in the 
Middle West or the West or the South? 

Mr, DYER, I would say to the gentleman that in his State ef 


Indiana there is, in my opinion, one of the ablest men that sits | 


in any court in the United States—Judge Anderson. 

Mr. GORDON. And they are fixing his salary at $6,500. 

Mr. DYER. And, Mr. Chairman, go to Indianapolis, where 
they have a splendid bar association, and you will find men 
appearing almost week after week before Judge Anderson in im- 


portant litigation where the lawyers receive more pay in one’ 


case than does a man of that great ability—Judge Anderson— 
receive in a whole year for presiding over that court. So it is 
in other cities in other States. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 5 

Mr. HUSTED. I would Uke te ask whether population was 
considered a just and fair basis of fixing salaries by the judiciary 
affected by the bill, so far as they were represented before 
your committee? Did the judges who are affected by this bill 
consider population as a fair and just basis for fixing the sala- 
ries of the judiciary? 

Mr. DYER. Toa large extent. 

Mr. STEELE. I will say in answer to the gentleman from 
New York, if the gentleman from Missouri will permit, that a 
committee of the judiciary—the entire judiciary of the United 
States—appeared before the Committee on the Judiciary of 
this House and stated that this basis of adjusting their salaries 
had been under consideration by the judiciary themselves and 
met with their entire approval; and, if the gentleman will per- 
mit another statement, I will say that the increase proposed in 
this amendment will be no saving to the Treasury at all, but 
will simply result in unfair distribution of the salaries, some- 
thing that is not asked by the judiciary themselves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DYER.. Yes. > 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
think that in the hearings, on page 4, where the classification 
of judges is presented, the arrangement should be reversed? 
The first class is given as of the smallest population and small- 
est salary, Will not the classes be reversed in the public mind? 
When one speaks of a first-class judge one will think of a 
$10,000 judge, and the judge in the lowest classification will be 
regarded as inferior, which is not intended, of course. But will 
not the tendency of the publie mind be to classify judges in 
the order in which they are paid? 

Mr. DYER. I do not think so. They do not do that with 
reference to ether Federal appointees, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
first class, and so on. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes; and in this connection I ask unanimous 
consent that my time be extended for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. It has been stated by the chairman of the 
committee that there appeared before your committee repre- 
sentatives from the judges’ associations throughout the 
eountry. : 

Mr. DYER. And also the bar associations. 

Mr. KEARNS. I just wondered if those judges whe are to 
receive an increase of only $500 were represented? 

Mr. DYER. Yes; and I will say to the gentleman that 
among those whom I distinctly remember as indorsing this 
bill is one of the judges who receives $6,000, and who would 
receive $6,500 under this bill, who for a number of years pre- 
sided over the Judiciary Committee of this House with very 
great distinction, Judge Clayton, of Alabama. ‘There is no 
division as to the fixing of this salary. The judges all over the 
country agree that it is the right and proper thing. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I will yield. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it not a fact that all the judges who came 
before you on the bill were from large centers of poputation? 

Mr. DYER. No; and I told the gentleman among others was 
Judge Clayton, and we have letters from judges fromm all over 
the country. 

Mr. GORDON. 
salary? 

Mr. DYER. Even from those who would receive $6,500 as a 
maximum salary, 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I will. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman states that the judges are 
unanimous for this bill, Is it not a fact all the judges will be 
increased thereby, and of course they would be unanimous? 
Mr. DYER. Even from those whe would only be increased 
$500. But, Mr. Chairman, there is one proposition here that 
you and I must consider now and together, and that is whether 
we are going to enact some legislation that is badly needed, not 
only in increasing the pay but in remedying the situation in seyv- 
eral parts of this country, and that is the other proposition; 
and, gentlemen of this House, we can stand togethér and enact 
a bill of this kind that has been so carefully considered, so 
unanimously agreed to by the Committee on the Judiciary and 
by the bar association and lawyers of the country. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I do. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 


Something like postmasters, 


They are all in favor of the increase in 


The gentleman referred to Judge Clay- 


ton, judge of the middle district of Alabama, and he is also the 


judge of the northern district of Alabama. Will the gentleman 
permit me to call his attention to the fact that this bill as writ- 
ten will fix Judge Clayton's salary, taking into consideration 
the population of the northern district of Alabama, which is 
presided over by another judge, in which he does no business 
whatever? 

Mr. DYER. That goes to show, Mr. Chairman, I take it, that 
the great centers of population of the country are the places 
where the greatest amount of work is done by ihe judiciary, 
where they sit day after day and week after week and only 
have a month or two of vacation away from their arduous 
duties the year around. Those men ought to be paid, and they 
ought to be paid a salary commensurate with the business they 
do and that accords with the practice of the bar in those States. 
In other words, Mr. Chairman, there ought not to be appointed 
to these great places men who have not the ability and who do 
not stand high in their bar associations where appointed, and 
they should not be compelled to sit performing work of that 
high character where lawyers come in and try a case in which 
they receive, as I stated, double the amount of the salary of 
the judge in one fee. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman want to say these judges 
are drafted? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Was there not evidence before the committee 
also that unless the salary was increased of the Federal judi- 
ciary a number would be compelled to resign? 

Mr. DYER. And some have already done so, and some be- 
lieve they will be compelled to do so. In some of the great cities 
of this country you can not rent a decent house in which a 
judge should live for less than half of the money he receives 
in compensation. 
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Mr. ROSE. 

Mr. DYER. I will. 

Mr. ROSE. Does the gentleman know any judgeship where 
the salary paid was so exceedingly low that it went begging be- 
cause of a vacancy? : 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DYER. You can find men, of course, who will accept. 


everything that is offered. You can find in your city and my 
city probably 500 or a thousand men who would accept the ap- 
pointment of a Federal judgship, men who ought not to be 
appointed 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman mean to say that in his 
city or in any other city a man who is not fit is accepted? 

Mr. DYER. No; I do not say that; but I say they are liable 
to be appointed. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WEBB, Mr. Chairman, I desire, if possible, that we 
have some agreement about the time to be consumed on this 
amendment. 

Mr. GORDON. Your committee has consumed all the time 
so far. It has all been on one side, and I would like to be 
heard in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but members of 
the committee have opposed the amendment, 

Mr. GORDON. The last speaker spoke on the same side 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grama], and he got 
10 minutes, y 

Mr. WEBB. I have no disposition to cut off my friend from 
Ohio, but I want to have some agreement in reference to limi- 
tation of time on this amendment, and I shall be very glad to do 
so in order that Members may know when debate closes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman consent to 20 minutes on 
a side? 

Mr. WEBB. 
limitation. 

Mr. GORDON. I would like 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. As to 20 minutes on a side, does the gen- 
tleman mean 20 minutes on a side based upon the aisle or 20 
minutes on a side based upon the proposition? 

Mr. WEBB. For and against the amendment. 

Mr. WALSHE. That does not include the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to get in on this some- 
where, and I want to be included on one side or the other. 

Mr. GORDON. I am for the amendment, and I would like 
10 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest we let the debate run a little. 

Mr. WEBB. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
these two amendments be closed in 20 minutes on a side, 20 
minutes for those in favor of the amendment and 20 minutes 
for those opposed to it. 

Mr. GORDON. I object to that. Fifteen minutes has been 
used up in favor of the amendment and five against it so far. 

Mr. WEBB. As suggested by my friend from Wisconsin, I 
make the request of 80 minutes on a side, 30 minutes for 
those in favor of the amendment and 30 minutes for those 
opposed. That is an hour. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
who would control that time, so that I may know whether I 
get in or not? 

Mr. WEBB. I hope the committee will agree to that length 
of time. It is very generous, it seems to me, and will give 
everybody who wants an opportunity to make a five-minute talk. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on the Walsh amendment 
and the Stevenson amendment be limited to one hour, one- 
half of the timè to be granted to those in favor of the amend- 
ments and one-half to those opposed. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman give me 10. minutes of that time? You have 
had 15 minutes against this amendment and only 5 for it. 

Mr. WEBB. 1 will be glad to yield to the gentleman five 
minutes, and if the other side—— 

Mr. GORDON, That is satisfactory, 
give me five? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know if I can get in on that time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUCKER, I object if I can not get some response to my 
question. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know to whom he has addressed it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I have three times now re- 
served the right to object, and have asked the gentleman 
through the Chair if I could get some time of that 30 minutes, 


That is agreeable to me. I wanted to have some 


Will the other side 
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Mr. WEBB. So far as I am concerned, I will be happy to 
have the gentleman get five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I wanted 10 minutes. 
the other side? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I think I can give the gentleman five 
minutes. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUCKER. I may not want it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina just how broad his request is? 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CANNON. Is it on the amendment? . 

Mr. WEBB. It is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsu] and the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, Stevenson]. 

Mr. CANNON. And that is as far as the request goes? 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just one word on 
these amendments. I am very much in hope that the commit- 
tee will not adopt either one of them. I come from a section of 
the country where the judges will get a smaller salary than 
they will get under the bill in New York City. I do not share 
in the prejudices which some gentlemen seem to exhibit here 
between judges who live in rural sections and those who live in 
populous sections like Pittsburgh, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. I know from my experience in living in Washing- 
ton, and being in New York and other big cities, that it costs 
a man more to be a judge in New York City, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh than it does to be a judge in North 
Carolina, and I can not see any sense in the prejudice at- 
tempted to be aroused between the judges in the various sec- 
tions of the country. For a hundred years, as has been stated, 
Congress recognized that very thing. Up to 1893 there was 
never an equality of salaries of the Federal judges. Take 
South Carolina, the State that the gentleman [Mr. STEVENSON] 
hails from, and I wish to say that John C. Calhoun was jealous 
of the rights of South Carolina, and yet when he was in the 
United States Senate they paid the judges down there $2,750 a 
year and paid them $3,750 in New York City. It costs more to 
live in the large cities. The fees of the lawyers are bigger in 
the big cities. The salary of a judge in South Carolina amounts 
to more than the salary of a judge in New York City, I have 
always contended that these judges ought to be paid graded 
salaries. 

Mr. ASWELL. Did the gentleman ever know the judge to 
go back to the practice of law? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; Members of Congress do not often go back 
either, voluntarily. 

The time has come when we must pay our judiciary a salary 
which is commensurate with the dignity of the office and the 
duty they perform and the cost to them of their performance 
of duty. Otherwise we will lose some of the best men we.have 
on the bench. We pay our United States judges less in New 
York City than the State judges of New York, 52 of them, are 
paid. Those State judges get $17,500 for the work they do as 
State judges, while we expect to get the best talent in New 
York City for Federal judge for $6,000 a year. 

Therefore this graded scale which we have so carefully 
worked out and which has met the approval, as has been 
stated, of the judges of the United States, not because the 
salaries were increased but because it meets with their sense 
of justice and because they realize it costs less to live in some 
parts of the country than in others. - 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask the gentleman what he 
thinks of the point made by the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. STEVENSON] that in case the southern district of New York 
happened to be divided some of the judges would be drawing 
$10,000 salary for just a few population? What would the 
gentleman think of that? 

Mr. WEBB. My judgment is that the southern district of 
New York will never be divided. It is too compact. We would 
have more judges instead df dividing the district. 

Mr. DENISON. It will be conceded it might be done? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think it would be done. 

Mr. RUCKER. If you have another judge, you give two 
judges the salary you give one now. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I also yield to the gentleman five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
minutes, 

Mr. GORDON. Now, Mr. Chairman, about all the time that 
has been consumed up to date has been against this amendment. 


Can I get five from 


Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 


The gentleman is recognized for 10 


1918. 


I am in favor of the amendment supplemented by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 
A great many erroneous things have been said about this 
proposition. In the first place, they are calling all the Federal 
judges in as witnesses to the fact that they are in favor of 
raising their salaries. That is a very remarkable situation. 
Have you anybody as witnesses that have not a self-interest in 
this question whom you can call? This question ought to be 
determined not by the testimony of interested witnesses but 
upon the question of the public interest. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GORDON. 

self. [Laughter.] 
3 Now, we have had our attention called to the fact that the 
collectors of customs are paid fees in accordance with the 
amount of their collections. We have had that cited as a 
precedent for fixing the salaries of judges according to the 
amount of business done. Of course, that has no application 
whatever. Men whe collect money on a percentage basis re- 
ceive more compensation the more money they collect. There 
is no question about that, but that has no relation to Federal 
judges. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB} seems 
to think that the lowest salary fixed in this bill is about the 
measure of what the lawyers in his district are entitled to. 
{Laughter.] Well, I am not specially acquainted with the bar 
of North Carolina, but I have no doubt they have able lawyers 
in North Carolina as well as in New York. There is no sense in 
fixing salaries upon a scale like that. The duties of Federal 
judges are fixed by law. They are exactly and precisely the 
same in every district in the United States, and you can not 
defend successfully the proposition of giving a graded salary 
to them, dependent upon their place of residence. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] called 
attention to exactly what will happen here if they ever divide 
one of these districts. The Constitution prohibits the decrease 
of a salary of a judge during his incumbency, and if you divide 
a district and reduce the population in consequence, there you 
are. There is nothing in the argument that the value of the 
service rendered is in proportion to the population. If the busi- 
ness of a court is more than a judge can attend to the statute 
provides for sending additional judges into that district to 
clean up the docket, and that is what has been done. In 1891 
Congress had sense enough to see the absurdity of fixing the 
salary of a Federal judge in one district at a different figure 
from what it was in other districts. It therenpon amended the 
statute making the salaries uniform, and it provided for the 
transfer of judges from one district to another in order to dis- 
pose of business pending upon the docket. That answers every 
possible reason that can be advanced, and this is going back 
to a bad precedent. 

Reference has been made to the fact that in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania they have enacted legislation discriininating in favor 
of the cities as against the rural districts in reference to salaries 
and compensation of public officials. Well, of course, they have 
done that because the large city delegations got together and 
“put it across.” That is all there is to it. [Laughter.] You 
need not tell me that there is any substantial, sensible reason 
for discriminating in the salaries of judges, because there is 
not, and there has been no intelligent reason given here up to 
date. I think the salaries of Federal judges ought to be fixed 
at about $7,500 a year, and it ought to be made general. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The same as the salary of Congressmen? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. You might just as well say that some 
Member of Congress who represents a rural district here ought 
not to be paid as much as the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. Granta], because he comes from the city of 
Philadelphia. There is absolutely no more sense or logic in 
fixing the salaries of your judges on the basis of the place of 
their residence than there is for fixing the salaries of your 
Congressmen since the amendment of the statute providing for 
the transfer of judges so as to dispose of the business pending 
before them; none whatever. I hope that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], as amended 
by the proposition of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON], fixing the salaries at the uniform rate of $7,500, 
will be ndopted. It ought to be. 

Now, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] calls attention 
to the fact that the salaries of assistant treasurers of the 
United States occupying the positions of heads of Subtreasuries 
under the law that we have tried repeatedly to repeal—and 
which ought to be repealed, because their service no longer 
amounts to anything—he calls attention to the fact that their 
salaries were based upon the business that the Subtreasuries 


No; I will not. I want to say something my- 
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transacted, and he insists that that should be used as a prece- 


dent for fixing the salaries of Federal judges. Of course, there 


is no analogy between the duties of a Federal judge and the 
duties of a collector of public money or a subtreasurer. 

Mr. DENISON, On the theory of this bill, what salary in 
the gentleman’s opinion should a Senator receive as compared 
with a Member of the House? 

Mr. GORDON. Well, a Senator from the State of New York 
perhaps ought to receive $25,000, while a Senator from the State 
of Nevada might receive $3,000. [Laughter.] 

8 10 GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
vie 

Mr. GORDON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Right in line with the gentle- 
man’s Own suggestion, if a judge had his residence in a rural 
district and was not given much business and went to help out 
a judge in New York, say, he ought to have a raise in pay, or 
este of compensation, while he is working in New 

ork? 


Mr. GORDON. Of course. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I know; but that would be 
absurd. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes, Gentlemen, I hope the House will con- 


sider this legislation carefully. Many Members do not agree 
with me in the opinion that there ought to be any raise at all, 
but I would gladly vote for a general increase to $7,500 a year 
for these judges. But on careful consideration I do not think 
that the Members of this House can justify themselves in dis- 
criminating between the salaries of judges in one place and 
another. That thing was tolerated for a hundred years in this 
country, and finally, when the enormity of it began to be appar- 
ent, it was abolished, and very properly abolished. It was then 
provided that in those districts where there was not much busi- 
ness and in other districts where the business was congested a 


transfer of judges might be made. That is the law now, and 
that answers every possible argument as to discriminating be- 


tween the salaries of these incumbents in these offices. [Ap- 


plause.] 4 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio yields back two 


minutes. i 


Mr. WALSH. To which side? 

The CHAIRMAN. One minute to each side. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog · 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I protest against the policy 
of paying unequal salaries to the judiciary of this country. If 
that policy is ever adopted it will be found so unsatisfactory, 
that you will have to raise all the salaries to the top limit. 
There is no justification whatsoever for paying the district 
judge in Chicago, Judge Landis, $9,500 and paying the district 
judge in my home city, Judge Ferdinand Geiger, $7,500, when 
the cost of living in their respective home cities is about the 
Same, and especially when Judge Geiger is a member of ihe 
same circuit court of appeals and sits beside Judge Landis, as 
he frequently does. It would be an inequality and an injustice 
to have one of those judges receiving $9,500 and the other 
receiving but $7,500. There is no reason why you should pay 
the judge in Minnesota $9,000 just because that State is all 
in one district and pay the judges in Wisconsin $7,500 because 
Wisconsin is divided into two districts. 

There are many inequalities that will come to plague this 
Congress if you once adopt this arbitrary policy. It will be a 
premium against the division of districts. It will result in the 
districts remaining as they are, say, for instance, in Indiana, 
where under the present bill the district judge is to receive a 
salary of $9,000. Instead of dividing the district into terri- 
torial units so as to give a better administration of justice, it 
will be the policy to add district judges there, so that they can 
receive the maximum salary. 

It has been stated thaf the system proposed in this bill is in 
line with the fixing of the salaries of postmasters. I say the 
fixing of the salaries of postmasters at the even grade of $6,000 
is the policy that should be adopted in this bill, of fixing uni- 
form salaries of the judges. We should fix the salaries of dis- 
trict judges throughout the country uniformly so as to obtain 
the same character of ability. 

In these large cities—in Philadelphia, in Pittsburgh, and in 
New York—there are a greater number of men who are able and 
willing to accept this uniform salary, and they should not have 
accorded to them a salary which is so much higher than in the 
neighboring States. The gentleman from New York refers to 
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what he calis the $10-a-day increase. I deny that it is an in- 
crease. The statute is absolutely clear that when district judges 
are away from their homes sitting as members of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals its judges are allowed $10 a day for actual 
expenses. Is it contended that these judges receive an increase 
of compensation for having their living expenses when they 
are away from home paid back to them at a sum not exceeding: 
$10'a day? They get that when they go away from their homes 
in their individual districts. It is not considered as increased. 
compensation. I will not cast the slur upon the judiciary of 
this country that when they go from their homes they make 
returns of anything else than their actual living expenses, for 
which the statute prescribes. The testimony shows that these 
Judges: only return their actual hotel expenses when they are 
serving as members of the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Mr. RUCKER. They always return $10 a day, do they not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. They do not. There are many who do not, 
and the testimony shows that they do not. 

Mr. RUCKER. I never heard of one who did not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We had this whole question up in the House 
some years ago, when the judicial code was under consideration, 
and the statute is absolute, saying that they are to be allowed 
their actual living expenses, not to exceed $10 a day. 

Now, I protest that the population is no criterion whatsoever 
as to the amount of work that a district judge does or of the 
character of the work that he does. In these times a district 
judge down in Arizona may have the same responsible litiga- 
tion before him-that a district judge in New York or Philadel- 
phia may have, and we should have the same character of ability 
in Arizona as we have in New York or in Pennsylvania. > 

Mr. REAVIS. I am a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary that has jurisdiction and control 
over the question of the increase of the number of Federal. 
judges, It happens: that a small State has made application 
befor> that committee for an additional judge, because the work 
is more than the present judge can do. 

Mr. STAFFORD: The gentleman confirms what I am saying. 
It is not the population that ought to determine, because the 
country over instances are numerous where these district judges 
are burdened. It is not the character of the work, because we 
must assume that all these district judges have on occasion the 
same character of work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr; STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I was promised five minutes 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess}. Will some 
gentieman representing him accord me a few minutes? 

Mr. STEELE. How many minutes would the gentleman like? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think I can conclude in three minutes. 

Mr. STEELE. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for three 
minutes additional. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The only question in determining what our 
policy should be is to fix the salary at a figure that will attract 
the character of men who will be able to administer the high 
duties of a district judge, and that salary should be the same 
throughout the country. There are high-priced corporation 
attorneys in every district of this country—in Arizona, in the 
arid West. There are men in New York City who have such finan- 
cial returns that the honor of the district bench will not attract 
them, but the salary should be such—$7,500, in my opinion—that 
no man with honorable motives should be deterred from seeking 
the bench and continuing there without any outside support. 

Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEELE. The gentleman a while ago referred to the 
$10 a day as being actual reimbursement for actual expenses. 
I think the House should have the benefit of the statute. Will 
the gentleman object to reading that portion of the statute for 
the benefit of the House—section 259? 

Mr. STAFFORD. T am asked by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to read as to the traveling expenses. I have not here 
my notations of the code 8 

Mr. STEELE. That is the provision of the code. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know the gentleman is a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, but the gentleman is not calling to the 
attention of the House the language incorporated in the sundry 
civil appropriation act, which limits this $10 a day to actual 

uses. 

Mr. STEELE. The Judicial Code does that likewise. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will read it: 

Sec. 259. The circuit justices— 

That is, the members of the Supreme Court assigned to these 
respective cireuits— 


the circuit and district judges of the United States, and the judges of 
the district courts of the United States in Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico, shall each be allowed and paid his necessary expenses of travel, 


-‘waukee, and another beside him receives. $7,500. 


and his reasonable expenses (not to exceed $10 per day) actually in- 
eurred for maintenance. consequent upon his attencing court or trans- 
acting other official business in pursuance of law at any place other 
than his official. place of residence, said expenses to be paid by the 
marshal of the district in which such court is held or official business 
transacted, upon the written certificate of the justice or judge. 

And that has been also strengthened by a provision in tha 
sundry civil appropriation act, which restricts the expenditure 
of this money to the actual expenses of the Judge. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are so niany inequalities that will 
arise if the plan suggested by the committee is adopted. Think 
of it, in the circuit court of appeals Judge Landis draws $9,500, 
where living expenses are no greater than they are in Mil- 
Are you in 
favor of those inequalities—the inequality of allowing a district 
judge in New York City, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh just be- 
cause of an arithmetical computation, not because of the char- 
acter of the litigation, not because of the amount of work, 
because the district judges in outside communities have just 
as much work as judges in the large metropolitan: centers. I 
appeal to you to vote down this archaic, arbitrary policy of 
10 years ago, when it was found not a proper basis in fixing the 
salary of the judges of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr.. RUCKER, 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I also yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Recker. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as I under- 
stand the proposition the bill under consideration proposes ta 
increase the salaries of Federal judges by amounts ranging from 
$500 to $4,000, depending on population and the amount of 
business, one or both. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaAtsH] seeks to amend by making the salary of the judges 
uniform, fixing it at $8,000. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. STEVENSON] seeks to amend that amendment by, re- 
ducing the amount to 87.500. 

I am opposed to the bill and to both of the pending amend- 
ments. Much of the argument here is based on the fact that 
this is a unanimous report from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Of course the report is unanimous, because we learn from each 
member of the Judiciary Committee who has spoken in sup- 
port of the bill that the testimony was all one way, and they, 
sitting as a jury, were bound to find in accordance with the 
preponderance of evidence, and the evidence, it appears, was all 
one way, All of the district judges of the country, it seems, 
and representatives from State and national bar associations, 
probably interested. in lawsuits pending in those courts, and 
who perhaps did not want to incur the displeasure of the circuit 
judge or the district judge, appeared before the committee and 
advocated this legislation. The testimony was all one way, and, 
of bear oi the committee returned a verdict in accordance there- 
with. 

I am not influenced either by the testimony adduced, the argu- 
ment made, or by fear of any result to me by reason of my atti- 
tude. An argument is made by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Dyer] that the committee was warned that if Congress 
fails to obey the order which has been issued by these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, the children of fortune, more blest than 
any other class of people in America, that they, the Federal 
judges, will resign from the judicial positions they hold. Well, 
let me reply to him that when one of them resigns, in my judg- 
ment, there will be a ratification meeting in the community in 
which he lives if not all over his district. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. No. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would that apply to the Secretary of the 
Treasury? 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, the gentleman from New York is a high 
flier and I am toe timid to go up with him. He will excuse me. 
[Laughter.] They say that in congested districts the judges 
have so much expense to bear that they ought to have this raise 
of salary. My Lord, I never heard it said that living expenses 
are any higher any place than they are in Washington to-day. 

I stated in a colloquy this-morning, and I repeat, the office of 
Federal judge approaches autocracy more nearly than ought to 
be tolerated in a free country if that country hopes to continue: 
to be free. A district judge does not begin his court until he 
pleases; he convenes his court at his own sweet will, at about 
10 or 11 o'clock in the morning; works up to about 12, takes a 
recess for lunch of two hours or two hours and a half; works 
again until about 4, and then you could plead with him, as L 
have seen done, to save a citizen from bankruptcy by hearing a 
motion or a witness which would not require more than five 
minutes, and he would refuse and in an arbitrary spirit adjourn 
his court until 10 o'clock the next morning regardless of the 
great financial loss to those who were dragged into his court, in 
most instances against their will. I know what I am talking 
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about, and gentlemen who hear me know that what I say 
is true. 

In the State courts, where the judges are elected by the people, 
when the hour of adjournment arrives, if the lawyer informs 
the court, “ We have a dozen witnesses here on expense, and can 
not you hear them to-night?” he will do so and thereby avoid 
much anxiety, expense, and disappointment. 

I will tell you what ought to be done; instead of raising the 
salary, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] says, in or- 
der to keep Federal judges in the service we ought, if we will 
lay aside sentiment and cowardice, to amend the Constitution 
of the United States and provide that these judges who deal 
with the liberties and property rights of their fellow citizens 
shall be elected for a stated term by the voters of the country. 
[Applause.] Elect these judges by the people and then they will 
convene court at 8 or 9 o'clock in the morning, do a reasonable 
amount of work each day, and stop that abominable city prac- 
tice of taking two hours for lunch, a custom which has spread 
until it has permeated every bureau of the Government in the 
Nation to-day. Go down to the departments now to transact 
business and you may find the stenographer, but you can go from 
room to room only to be told that the high-up officials are at 
lunch. They take lunch from 11 o’clock to 3 [laughter], and 
under such conditions there is no wonder prices are high and 
the pay roll of Government clerks is staggering. [Laughter.] 

What we ought to do instead of raising salaries is to amend 
the Constitution and provide, as I said—and I repeat it—that 
every one of these judges shall be elected by the people and have 
somebody to whom he is responsible for his conduct. 

Now, why raise these salaries? Oh, gentlemen, it is nice to 
obey the will and do the bidding of the officeholder, but I beg 
of you to pause and consider for a moment your duty to the 
already overburdened people of America, people who in the last 
three years, on account of the great issues involved, have will- 
ingly and patriotically submitted to a burden of taxation the 
like of which no country on earth, at least this country, ever wit- 
nessed before. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I have not the time. The people whom we 
serve are now burdened with taxation; and all over the coun- 
try hundreds of thousands of loyal people—men and women— 
. who are engaged in what they are pleased to call“ war work,” 
are pleading with us, begging of us, to give them an increasé of 
salary; thousands are to-day begging of this Congress to give 
them money enough with which to return to their homes, if 
their services can not longer be utilized. If we grant this class 
of people relief we will only give them a pittance, But when 
it comes to this aristocratic, arrogant class—the Federal 
judges—I speak advisedly, and will not apologize to any dis- 
trict or circuit judge for my language—when we come to deal 
with them, gentlemen here contend that $500 increase must be 
allowed to judges in the rural districts, but that in the con- 
gested districts we must give the judge an increase of $4,000— 
more by way of increase to a salary already quite high enough 
‘than 90 per cent of the men who are performing patriotic and 
valiant services for the country earn in a year. I say to you 
that if you will brace up, if you will gird your loins and be 
true to yourselves and true to the great body of the people of 
this Nation, true to the patriotic people who are patiently suf- 
fering the enormous burdens which conditions compelled us to 
place upon them, you will make answer to the committee that 
reported this unjust and indefensible bill, that while its report 
is justified, because the evidence is all one way, we have con- 
sidered the bill in the light of present-day conditions, and we 
send it back with the suggestion that if these circuit judges or 
district judges do not want to serve, for God's sake let them 
resign, and the quicker the better. Gentlemen talk about the 
amount of work they do. That is the curse of it. The district 
judge who is most popular is the one who has the least to do, 
as a rule. Gentlemen of the House, I know I stand alone; I 
know I have no support here in the views I express. I am not 
dull enough to indulge the hope that my appeal to this House 
will convert any man’s judgment, but though I stand alone, 
though I cast the only vote, I am resolved and determined 
that I will never yield to a great officeholding class to put addl- 
tional burdens upon the people of my district and yours— 
3 which I do not believe they ought to be required to 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


y 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
teman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the principal complaint here 
seems to be that the lawyers of the great cities—which are not 
very numerous—can make more money off the bench than they 
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can on.. I regard that as unimportant. Al of the great men, 
or at least most of the great men of this country, have been com- 
pelled to choose between the accumulation of wealth and the 
acquirement of honor and renown through the gratitude and 
applause of their fellow men. If the lawyers in the great cities 
would rather make money than achieve distinction on the bench, 
that is their affair; but that is no reason why the people of some 
other State should pay taxes in order to bestow on them greater 
Salaries than they give their own judges for the same work; 
and that is the long and short of this whole discussion. As a 
matter of fact, practically all the great judges of the American 
bench came from the smaller towns. It would be difficult to 
enumerate any serious list of learned and distinguished jurists 
on the bench who did not, and if the attorneys in the big cities 
want to grow rich instead of going on the bench, this country 
can do what it has always done before, go to the smaller towns 
and country communities and get its great judges, There is 
no reason why your people or my people should increase their 
taxes in this way to meet such an alleged emergency, 

One feature of this, of course, is the difficulty lawyers have 
in discussing the question of the salary of the man before whom 
they must make their living. They seem to think it is contempt 
of court for taxpayers to discuss the necessity of increasing a 
judge’s salary. There is an ancient axiom that the ruling pas- 
sion is strong in death and every great emergency. In one of 
Kipling's stories he tells us of an English derelict, a wreck of 
manhood, in India, who was rescued from some opium den and 
brought to a suitable hospital and afforded every advantage 
that modern science could give. He did not recover. As he lay 
there, surrounded by the best of surgeons and the kindest of 
nurses, his poor, distorted, dwarfed, and ruined mind groped 
only in the past, and as his pitiful soul winged its way from its 
earthly surroundings he muttered, “ Not guilty, your honor.” 

Yesterday on this floor I heard something which reminded 
me of that tale, and which perhaps explained why the judges of 
New York City receive such ample salaries as we were told of, 
The gentleman from New York City [Mr. Donovan] who fol- 
lowed me on the floor said: “The question is, Is $6,000 enough 
for a district judge and is $7,000 enough for a circuit judge? 
I plead not guilty, and hope you, the jury, will bring in a ver- 
dict to pass the bill.” A judge is mentioned, and Tammany 
Hall pleads not guilty. 

There is no charge here against the gentleman from Tam- 
many or those he represents, as there was none against the 
Englishman. Yet, as the Englishman left this mortal plane 
there lingered only in his memory the recollection of his crimes. 
As the gentleman from Tammany Hall takes the floor here 
for almost the first time, it is perhaps the instinct of Tammany 
Hall that forces him to say to us when a judge is mentioned, 
“T plead not guilty.” 

“Not guilty, your honor. I am in favor of paying $11,000 
or $17,000 to a judge.” It is only some western revolutionary 
who would have the audacity to challenge the demands of a 
tribunal before which he may some time be summoned. Tam- 
many Hall may have big salaries for little judges before whom 
she appears at the bar of justice to plead for her clients or 
members, perhaps expecting reciprocity—and getting it—but 
that is no reason why the people where I live should be afraid 
of the dispensers of justice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is reflecting 
upon the New York bench, and I resent that. 

Mr. LITTLE. I request that order be maintained. When the 
gentleman from New York City discussed me yesterday he 
refused to yield to a question and did not print in his speech 
the remark I made. 

Kansas asks no favor from any judge or any tribunal. All 
we ask is justice, and justice we have been able to get so far 
pretty well, and intend to have hereafter, whatever salaries are 
paid. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. No, I do not. I asked for order. 5 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is reflecting upon the 
Members of this House. 

Mr. LITTLE. Not as much as the gentleman is by disturb- 
ing the ceremonies here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. May I ask three minutes more, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. STEELE. My time is already taken up. 

Mr. LITTLE. I ask unanimous consent for three minutes 
in which to finish. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LITTLE. I will after the three minutes are up, if I 
have finished. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Surely you will let me reply—— 

Mr. LATTLE. You can reply. The gentleman from your 


city yesterday did not let me interrupt him and I did not cry |- 


for help. All Kansas wants is u fair fight. All men look alike 
to us in Kansas, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time may be extended for three minutes, 
and that he may have those three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the men who plead “not guilty ” fixed the 
salaries of the judges in New York City, I am not surprised 
they run up to $17,500. Of course, gentlemen of the committee, 
it is somewhat difficult for n lawyer to oppose a raise in salary 
of the men before whom he makes his living. But that is not 
the question here. The only question is whether we want to 
raise men’s salaries from $6,000 to $8,000 or from $6,000 to 
$10,000. Has anybody ‘in this House demanded that his salary 
be raised from $7,500, and yet you know that every man in 
this House is put to an expense beyond that of any judge in 
his community, by reason of the extra expense here and the 
various demands upon him. You know it is impossible for a 
man to save anything here upon the salary he gets at this 
time if he has the average district of from 40,000 to 60,000 
voters. If some great society appoints a man here, if lie comes 
from a district in which only 4,000 or 5,000 vote, he may 
escape the responsibilities of those who represent the live wires 
that do America's thinking. I am in favor of raising the 
salaries of these judges before some of whom I practiced for 
30 years to such salary as we receive, and I would vote for 
that, but if a man comes here and shakes his fist in my face 
and tells me 1 can not challenge the demand of any ‘tribunal 
that happens to want us to pay over the money of the tax- 
payer, I demand his authority to dictate to the Representatives 


of the American people what shall be done with the people's 


money. You and your committee have heard everything these 
judges had to sax, and it is proper you should. But what have 
you heard from the taxpayers who are to pay this money? You 
do not come here as attorneys who practice before a bench; 
you come here, gentlemen, as the direct representatives of the 
taxpayers of this country and—— 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. And it is for them you should be thinking. 
It is the taxpayers whom you represent, not the judges, gentle- 
men. If you give them as much as you get, that is as much as 
generosity will suggest or justice shonld allow. I believe the 
gentleman here from New York wants to ask me a question. 
Go to it! 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is very kind of the gentleman. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is better than your colleague did for me yes- 
terday. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman any information as te 
the bench of New York, how it is made up? He made his state- 
ment as to Tammany judges, and I want to say that the judges 


on the bench of New York, candidates of Tammany, are some 
The gentleman has made a 


of the ablest jurists in the country. 
Statement, and he does not know what he is talking about. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman suggests I do not know what I 
am talking about when I speak of the courts of New York; per- 
haps—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have lawyers practicing there 

Mr. LITTLE. He says they have lawyers practicing there. 
There were kings before Agamemnon and there are lawyers who 
do not live in New York City. John Marshall was one of them. 
The gentleman wants to know if I know what I am talking 
about. I once spent several hours sitting on the bench in New 
York—curiously observing McIntyre try a ease—by the side of 
James A. Blanchard, of the supreme court, at his courteous 
request. I happen to know he had been a candidate for a po- 
sition on the Federal bench at a salary of $6,000, and he was 
soon after elected judge of the Supreme Court of New York at 
a salary of $17,500, so I guess they did not get any better man 
at $17,500 than we can put upon the Federal bench of New 
York City for $6,000. Justice Blanchard was a. learned and 
distinguished jurist who valued. his work above his salary. 
Every lawyer in this country is more or less familiar with the 
bar of the metropolis. The country knows more about New 
York City than the city does about the country, evidently. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr..LITTLE. Is there any other question anybody wants to 
ask? I believe the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sant. 

Mr. SIEGEL. The gentleman is charming, and would he an- 
swer a question—— 


The CHATRMAN. 
pired. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentlemau's 
time be extended for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas be extended for one minute, not to be taken out of the time 
allotted. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. : 

Mr. SIEGEL. I would like to ask the gentleman how it is 
he mentions the name of a justice who is dead instead of giv- 
ing us a live one? 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not happen to be personally familiar with 
any of the recent judges. My time is limited. Besides, when I 
begin to divulge my store of information some New Yorker ob- 
jects. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. REED. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. LATTLE. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Why should not we raise the salary of the other 
arm of the Federal court, the farmer who goes and serves as 
juryman for a month and receives, I think, 83 a day, and has 
to pay for his living in the city? 

Mr. LITTLE. That is a pertinent question. I expect the 
$3 man hardly had the means to present his Gaim. 1 suppose 
they would want ithe salaries of the jurors in the cities raised, 
however. No, gentlemen, this country must hold out the same 
prize to one lawyer in one place as it does to another in anather 
Place, and that is all there is to that. The greatest judges we 
have had have come from the country, and if we should have to: 
return to that practice no harm will be done to the jurispru- 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


dence of this great Republic. David J. Brewer, of Leavenworth, 


never practiced law in a town of more than 5,000 people. He 
never held court in à city of 20,000 till the President honored 
the Federal bench by his appointment. Possibly in the annals 
of a hundred years New York City can cite from her Jengthy 
list-of jurists one instance of learning as ample, scholarship ns 
thorough, diction as polished, character as stable, judgment as 
sound, and a legal mind as gifted as that of David Brewer, of 
Kansas. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr.:Chairman, I yield ‘five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Macer], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the committee 
I feel that I ought to say a word upon this proposition. I am 
against the amendment and favor the provisions in the bill 
because I think that those provisions are fair and just. I have 
not any fault to find with any other man's opinion, but what 
the committee has striven to do is to ‘base the compensation of 
Federal judges upon the work that is required of them in the 


| different localities, and there is nothing new im this practice. 


Now, we are entirely accustomed to it to-day in the State of- 
New York. There we have a number of justices of the supreme 
court, and justices of the supreme court in Greater New York 
severally receive an annual salary of $17,500 a year. I do mot 
hold any ‘brief for Tammany Hall, but Tammany Hall does not 
fix that salary. The salary of a justice of the supreme court 
up the State is 810.000 2 year, and all the salaries are fixed by 
the State. Nobody in the State has ever complained se far as 
I know in reference to this difference in salary, : 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes; if the gentleman will get me some addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. GORDON. I will ask unanimous consent fer it. 

Mr. MAGEE. I have only a few minutes. 

- Mr, GORDON. Does the gentleman base that discrimina- 

tion against other State judges on the ground of the thigh -cost 

5 e in New York or on the cost of high living in New 
or 

Mr. MAGEE. It is generally regarded as based upon the 
greater cost of living in the city of New York. It costs more 
to live there. It is also based upon the further fact that by 
reason of the large population the duties required of a judge 
are greater. And nobody complains. 

Mr. GORDON. That does not .apply in the Federal court, 
where they can send outside judges in to help out with the 
work? 

Mr. MAGEE. They send outside justices into the eity of 
New York to help the justices there. 

The point I make is that there is nothing new in fhe appli- 
cation of the principle involved in this bill, and that the princi- 


‘ple involved has been in operation in the State of New York for 


some years and nobody complains. Now, for instance, gentle- 
mev—and the only purpose of every Member of the House, I 


assume, is to be fair and just to these Federal judges—what we- 


want is a high standard of the judiciary, and it scems to me 
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that we owe it to ourselves and to the country to pay our Fed- 
eral judges such salary as will draw to the bench all over the 
country the best legal talent procurable. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What would the gentleman say to a condition 
such as this, where a single judge represents an entire State, 
and might under the provisions of the committee bill get a salary 
of $10,000, and next year we might divide that State into two 
districts and the Federal judge to be appointed under the com- 
mittee bill would get $7,500? There would be two districts of 
poor size, with one judge getting $10,000 and the other 

Mr. MAGEE. Who would divide the State into two districts? 

Mr. WALSH. The Congress. 

Mr. MAGEE. The question would then come before you. I 
assume, if any such question does come before the House here- 
after, that the House will exercise its judgment and horse sense 
in doing whatever is fair and just in reference to the proposi- 
tion. And that is the point exactly. I have not any fault to find 
with any man’s views, and I respect the man who differs with 
me in opinion. My only purpose is to be fair and just. 

Take it in my own State, further. We have more than 60 
counties in the State of New York. Yet I venture to assert, 
and I think the record will bear me out, that so far as the 
county judges in the State are concerned, that no two of them 
receive the same salary. A judge in a county like Albany, 
Onondaga, Oneida, Monroe, or Erie, where there is a large 
population, receives a much larger annual salary than a county- 
judge of a less populous county. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Do the judges in the city of New York, who 
receive $17,500, average higher in point of ability and character 
than judges up State who receive only $10,000? 

Mr. MAGEE. I am not going to pass upon the legal ability 
of any man on the bench. That is not the point I make at all. 
The point I make is that we ought to take inte consideration 
the cost of living in a locality and we ought to take—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, MAGEE. I would like just half a minute more. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. MAGEE. And we ought to take into consideration also 
the work required. of the judge. I have talked with justices 
up the State about the justices in the city of New York, and they 
are willing to concede that a justice in the city of New York 
is required to do more work than a justice up State; that the 
duties required of him are greater and the cost of living is more. 
They do not find fault because the justices in New York City 
get more pay than they. They consider it fair and just, and I 
think that we ought to be fair and just. It is not fair to say 
that they are coming here to plead their own cause or came be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee to do so. I do not look upon the 
question in that light at all. They impressed me that they came 
very reluctantly before the Committee on the Judiciary. They 
came there because we wanted them to come and hear what 
they had to say. And when you hear a judge whose name is 
almost a household word all over these United States say to you 
that the salary which he receives is barely sufficient to afford 
him and his family the necessaries of life, it seems to me it is 
time for the House to take into consideration the condition that 
actually exists. We ought to be fair in dealing with the judges 
of our courts. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. MAGEE. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In the case of the county judges 
in the gentleman’s State, to whom he has referred, are those 
judges paid out of the county treasury or out of the State 
treasury? 

Mr. MAGEE. I think that the salaries are fixed by the State 
and paid by the respective counties. That is my opinion. 

* Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. That is correct. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGEE. I will. 

Mr. LITTLE. Did any of these gentlemen testify they could 
not live on $8,000 a year? 

Mr. MAGEE, I did not hear any gentleman testify. 

Mr. LITTLE. You did not hear—— 

Mr. MAGEE. Any gentleman testify. 


Mr. LITTLE. Or make any statement that he could not live 
on $8,000? 

Mr. MAGEE. The statements they made are in the hearings 
of the committee, I think. You can find them there, 

Mr. LITTLE. I suspected that. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Scorr] is 
recognized for five minutes. 


Mr. SCOTT of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I shall vote for the amendment, either upon the basis 
of $7,500 level salary or 88,000. 

Objection has come from some members of the committee to 
this amendment, generally, I think, based on one or two grounds: 
First, that a graduated scale of salaries will bring out a better 
class of men for the position; and, second, that it accords more 
equitably with the amount of work in the respective districts. 

I do not believe that either one of these contentions is borne 
out by the truth. I concede the contention of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] that there are many lawyers 
in the large cities who can command large incomes, notably men 
long trained in corporation law and having large corporations 
as their clientele. But I say it seriously, gentlemen, I am not 
yet ready to concede that that class of men affords the best ma- 
terial, the most desirable material, to place upon the Federal 
bench of the United States. My experience in the practice of 
law for 30 years—and I have had considerable practice in the 
Federal courts—leads me to believe that from the country towns 
of considerable size, from the smaller cities, from the large 
cities among that ciass of lawyers who have not attained the 
highest remuneration, you find the best, the soundest, and most 
reliable minds and characters, 

Now, with respect to the amount of work done by men acting 
as judges in the centers of population as compared with those in 
districts more rurally situated, I do not agree with the gentle- 
men in their contention. Take, for instance, my own district. 
It embraces half of Iowa—a Western State. It contains no large 
cities, but it contains four divisions, and in that district one 
judge is compelled to hold terms of court in every one of those 
divisions. We all know, those of us who have practiced law, 
that in connection with every term of court there is a great deal 
of work that goes on, whether that term be short or long, and 
that there is much greater work in holding four terms of court 
in different parts of a State than there is in connection with 
holding the same number of days at one place and in one term. 

Now, again, I venture to say that there is not one of these 
judges in the large centers of population but would, by choice, 
rather sit at home all the time, where he can be with his family 
all of the time, eating at his own table, than go out in a 
rural district, embracing a whole State or half a State, and in 
some instances two States, and be away from his home three- 
fourths or five-sixths of his time, traveling about and subject 
to all the inconveniences of traveling away from home. These 
are burdens; these are matters that should be considered with 

to those judges who are not located in centers of popu- 
lation. They are men whose mental attainments, whose moral 
attainments, and whose general judicial character equal those of 
any who may reside in the centers of population. 

The very essence of the judicial system is uniformity and 
equality. We have not a hundred or more district courts in 
the United States. We have but one district court in the United 
States, and its jurisdiction extends throughout the whole ter- 
ritory of the United States, and all men upon the bench of 
that court should be treated alike. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire how much time 
there is remaining to those who favor the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
four minutes remaining. The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Wess] has eight minutes remaining. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog: | 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we seem in our discussion of this amendment to have 
lost sight of what really is before the House, or at least many 
of those who have been discussing the question seem to have lost 
sight of it. 

The question is a simple one, whether we shall increase the 
salaries at a flat rate, making $7,500 the salary throughout the 
United States, or whether we shall make increases differing in 
the different parts of the United States according to population. 

I take it that there is no substantial difference in this body 
upon the question as to whether or not there should be an in- 
crease. I take it that there is substantial agreement in this 
body that there should be an increase, and hpth amendments are 
directed to an increase. 

One or two gentlemen seemed to feel that there should not be 
an increase at all. My learned friend from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] 

the fact that the general opinion of the House was 
not against dividing it according to population, because the con- 
sensus of opinion of all of those who have spoken, or a great 
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majority of those who have spoken, seemed to be in favor of 
dividing according to population. Then the gentleman from 
Ohio says that the judges that came here were unanimous in 
favor of the proposition because of an increase of salary. That 
was not at all what the Committee on the Judiciary reported. 
They did not come here primarily to advocate an increase of 
salary, and yet they have the same right as any other employee 
has to advocate an increase of salary. But they came here at 
the request of the Committee on the Judiciary to tell how that 
increase should be made, the manner of the increase. Although 
numbers of those who came came from districts where the in- 
crease would be small, although many who came came from the 
districts where the increase would be $500 as against the possible 
increase of $4,000, yet they were unanimous in saying that the 
increase should be according to population. 

Then the gentleman from Ohio says: “ Why, the postmaster 
should not be a criterion; the collector of customs can not 
furnish an example, because in those instances you award your 
compensation according to the amount of money that is col- 
lected.” Why, yes; you award it according to the amount of 
business that is done, and it is measured in that instance by 
money. In the instances of judges it is measured by the amount 
of judicial business which they transact, and the one is just as 
good a gauge as the other. And then, to clinch his argument, 
the gentleman from Ohio says: “ Why, if you are going to make 
a difference with judges, why not make a difference with Mem- 
bers of Congress?” He forgets that Members of Congress are 
based upon population according to the census nearest to the 
election. So you have, so far as Members of Congress are con- 
cerned, a basis absolutely and wholly upon population, and upon 
population ascertained in the most exact and careful way. 

So I say, gentlemen, if you go into any of the States in this 
Union you will find that where judicial officers are chosen by 
the localities they receive salaries according to the size of the 
population. You will see that if there is a large county with 
a small county adjoining it the large county will pay a salary 
of $6,000 or $8,000 or $10,000 a year to its county judge or sur- 
rogate or probate officer, and you will see that if the adjoining 
county has a population of one-fifth the salary will be propor- 
tionately smaller. You will find that condition all over the 
country. 

And then the gentleman from Ohio says we should not be 
bound by precedent. He said we would simply be reviving a 
bad precedent. Why, the bad precedent prevailed for a hun- 
dred years, and the trial of something else has lasted only 
about 10 years, and we have found that it is a bad thing, and 
after consultation with the judiciary itself the Judiciary Com- 
mittee came in here and all but one of the members of that 
committee recommend that the method provided by this bill be 
adopted. I say to you, gentlemen, that as we look at this 
question we find that salaries should be increased, we find that 
ne precedent of 100 years, against the precedent for 10 years, 
has been for increasing it in this way, and when we look at 
the various States we find that in every State in the Union 
where there is a large county you have large salaries, and 
where there is a small county you have small salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman use his time? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, after listening to this prolonged 
discussion, I take it that the object and purpose of this bill 
providing for an increase of salaries is that there may be at- 
tracted to the judiciary more competent men. In Pennsylvania 
we have increased the salaries of the common pleas judges to 
$6,000 a year, and I dare say that there is no State in the Union 
that can show more capable judges than the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. We have such a high regard for the judiciary in Penn- 
sylvania, from whence came that master mind of jurisprudence, 
John Bannister Gibson, and another and one of the greatest 
jurists of the past century, Justice Agnew, that we have abolished 
the system of nominating judges by political parties, and we 
strive to secure the best that can be had through a nonpartisan 
ballot. In two judicial districts in my congressional district 
there are two Democratic judges selected on the nonpartisan 
theory. And in the district represented by my friend Mr. 
3 they have two judges who were elected on the same 

eory. 

I do not agree be my friend from Missouri [Mr. Rucker], 
who says that he is here to protect the taxpayers of his district 
by keeping down the salaries of the judges. It is my opinion 
that if good, decent salaries attract to the bench more efficient 
judges, then indeed by that method alone do you save money 
for the taxpayers, so far as the judiciary are concerned. 
For instead of getting judges who are inefficient, as my 
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friend said. getting hundred-dollar men for hundred-dollar sal- 
aries, we get high-class, efficient men, and instead of 50 per 
cent of their cases being reversed for their erroneous decisions 
on law points and sent back for expensive retrial, we will get 
90 per cent or 95 per cent or 100 per cent men if you give them 
100 per cent salaries. That is the object and purpose, to my 
mind, and it is well contended here that inasmuch as the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar to-day is but 47 per cent of what it was 
in 1914, with the salaries of railroad employees and of men en- 
gaged in every vocation raised from 50 to 200 and 500 per cent, 
what objection can be offered against raising the salaries of 
efficient judges? No argument can be offered to refute the 
proposition that a man living in a large city has to pay more 
to subsist than a man living in the country. We all know that 
to be the fact. Therefore, while I am satisfied to vote for $8,000 
or $9,000, I hope that the bill may go through in such form as 
to pay the difference between what it costs in the country and 
what it costs in the city. In any event we may all feel highly 
justified in voting for an increase, as increases are being paid 
everywhere, and in the present instance increases are contem- 
plated to bring efficiency and consequent ultimate economy. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
STEELE] has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. STEELE. We have no further time to take up. and I 
ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats}. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that that amend- 
ment may be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEVENSON to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Watsu: Strike ont: “ $8,000” and insert $7,500." 

The question was taken; and, on a division, there were—ayes 
72, noes 72. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the ayes are 7 
are 72, and the Chair votes aye. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Wenn 
and Mr. STEVENSON. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported—ayes 
93, noes 84. 

Accordingly, the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BARKLEY). The question is upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
as amended. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 
MAnn) there were—ayes 82, noes 62. 

Accordingly, the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hexny T. RAINEY: 
graph. 

Mr. GORDON. 
graph reported? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. My motion is to strike out the 
section that has just been amended. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to hear what 
is being said. What is the motion? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bortanp). Will the gentleman from 
Illinois state his amendment and what section it applies to? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Section 2. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That has not been read. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I move to strike out the section 
that has just been amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The section which has just been amended 
arnon 1 of the bill, which includes section 2 of the Judicial 

e. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I move to strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 * Henry T. Rainey moves to strike out the following, page 1, 
me SEC. 2. Each of the district judges shall receive a salary of $7,500 
a year.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the Clerk has not correctly re- 
ported the motion. The gentleman moves to strike out section 1. 

Mr. WALSH. No; he is moving to strike out the section 
which has just been amended. 


2 and the noes 


Strike out the para- 


Mr. Chairman, may we not haye that pnra- 


1918. 
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Mr. MANN. That is section 1 of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read section 1 of the bill. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. As amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hexny T. Rarxey moves to strike out section 1, which reads as 
follows 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. As amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. 


out the section. 

Mr. SPAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What was the agreement in the committee 
as to the time of debate on the amendment and all amendments 
thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty minutes was allowed on each side 
of the Stevenson and Walsh amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to understand 
what we are voting on. As I understand it, section 2 as num- 
bered here is section 2 of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will inform the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Canxon] that the House has just amended section 
1 of the bill, which includes seetion 2 of the Judicial Code. The 
gentleman from Illinois now moves to strike out section 1 of 
the bill as amended. The Clerk will read section 1 as amended. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a par- 
Hamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. There is section 2 on the first 
page of the bill, line 7. That seetion 2 runs down through page 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


2 onto page 3. Is that section 2 the entity which the gentleman | 


from Illinois proposes to strike out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands it. The gentle- 
man moved to strike out section 1 of the bill as amended. The 
lerk will report section 1 as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, be, and the 
same hereby is, ed to read as follows: 

“Snc. 2. Each of the ah ee shall 
a year, to be paid in monthly ins ents.” 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is 
to strike out the section as amended, The amendment has this 
effect: The amendment fixes the salaries of the district judges 
uniformly at $7,500 per year. This still leaves the salaries of 
the circuit judges at the rate fixed by the bill, In other words, 
this amendment does not satisfy anybody. The section as 
amended now does not meet with the approval of the committee, 
it does not.meet with the approval of any of the judges, and it 
does not meet with the approval of this House. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘The section that deals with the salaries 
of the circuit judges has not yet been reached. It is not aecu- 
rate to say that the amendment will leave them as fixed by 
the bill, because I think that there will be a motion to amend 
that when we get to it. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. There is no doubt there will be a 
motion to amend it. We are told by the committee that the 
judges unanimously favored the increase in their salaries and 
that they favored the increase suggested by the committee ac- 
cording to the graduated methods in this bill. As I stand here, 
through 130 years of time there comes ringing down to me the 
prophetie voice of Thomas Jefferson. I wish I could quote his 
exact language. In effect he said: The Federal judiciary is 
the great object of my fears. That body, with resistless foot- 
steps and unalarming advance, proceeds to gather unto itself 
more and more power.” 

In the days of Thomas Jefferson this body was composed 
largely of men who came directly from the land. Even Thomas 
Jefferson could hardly have foreseen in his criticism of the Fed- 
eral judiciary and their great powers that 130 years from that 
time this body would be composed entirely of lawyers who prac- 
ticed, all of them, before the Federal judiciary. And he could 
hardly have foreseen that a united Federal judiciary would come 
before this body, the majority of whom practice before them, 
and ask the men who practice in their courts to inerease their 
salaries. And yet that is the situation which confronts us to-day. 
We are told that they did not initiate this proposition themselves. 
Nobody has heard that they are opposed to it. We are told that 
suggestions came from the bar associations throughout the 


receive a salary of $7,500 


United States. I am not much impressed with a suggestion of 
this character that comes from the bur associations of the United 
States, because I remember distinctly the opposition of the bar 
associations, speaking for all the lawyers of this country, to 
being taxed. The American Bar Association and our State bar 
associations throughout the country held meetings and pro- 
tested against the clause carried in the last revenue law which 
sought to impose a tax upon lawyers whose incomes exceeded 
$6,000. a year. The American Bar Association most violently 
in their resolutions protested against it and sent to each Member 
of this House, whether he was a lawyer or belonged to some 
other profession or calling, a eopy of the resolutions. The bar 
associations of the different States sent representatives here to 
lobby with the committee and the membership of this House, 
protesting against this tax. In that clause we taxed physicians 
and surgeons, and not a single physician or surgeon in the United 
States protested against the tax. It remained—and I blush to 
make the statement—for the lawyers to do it throughout this 
country. They have already won their fight against paying this 
tax, and they are about to win their fight te take money out 
of the National Treasury and divide it up among the judges be- 
fore whom they practice. 

The lawyers who protested most violently in the hour of this 

's peril against being taxed appear here now, insisting 
that this additional sum shall be taken out in peace times from 
the Treasury of the United States. They come not with clean 
hands. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois to strike out the paragraph. 

- The question was taken, and on a division, demanded by 
Mr. Henry T. RAINEY, there were—ayes 28, noes 91. 

So the amendment was rejected. P 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the first 
word of the section, and ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the Members of the House may 
have noticed in the morning paper an item in reference to the 
increased use of the telephone and telegraph wires. I send 
to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read in my time an item 
which appeared in the Washington Post of this morning. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FIVE MAY USB ONE PAIR PHONE WIRES—-NEW INVENTION ALLOWS 40 
TELEGRAPH MESSAGES TO BE SENT AT ONE TIME, 

Postmaster General Burleson terday made 
Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., announci the invention and development by the technical staff 
of the Bell system of “a practical system of multiplex telephony and 
telegraphy, by the use of which it is now possible to increase manyfold 
* messäge- carrying capacity of long-distance telephone and telegraph 

res.“ 

“ With this new system,” said Mr. Vail'’s letter, “four telephone con- 
versations over one pair of wires are simultaneously carried on, in 
addition to the telephone conversations provided by the ordinary 
methods. Thus, over a single pair of wires a total of five telephone 
conversations are simultaneously operated. 

“In telegraphy as well as in telephony sensational results have been 
attained by the new system. 

“The nature of these developments is such that, if desired, wires 
may be used partly for telephone and partly for telegraph. A pair of 
wires is 8 either for 5 simultaneous telephone conversations 
2 Eo 40 8 telegraph messages, or partly for one and partly 

the other.“ 

Mr. Vait said that an installation of the multiplex telephone system 
between Baltimore and Pittsburgh had been in service for more than 
a month. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the House will 
readily recognize the tremendous importance of any new in- 
vention or scheme which will permit one telegraph wire to be 
used for the transmission of 40 messages at the same time. It 
is now claimed, I believe, that under certain conditions one wire 
may be used for the transmission of four messages, though I 
think it is seldom, in practice, used for more than two messages 
at one time, and the use of one telephone wire for the transmis- 
sion of five telephone conversations going on at the same time 
will be a matter of remarkable economy and efficiency. I call 
attention to this because the matter in a way originated in the 
House of Representatives. In the appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1910, which was passed in the Sixtieth Congress, 
there was the following item in the Army appropriation bill: 

Wireless telephone apparatus: For the purchase and development of 
wireless telephone apparatus, $30,000. 

In the deficiency appropriation bill in the Sixty-first Congress 
there was this item: : 

The funds appropriated in the act approved March 3, 1909, for the 
purchase and development of wireless telephone apparatus are hereby 


made available for the purposes heretofore appropriated during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1911. 


ublic a letter from 
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We are constantly making appropriations for ihvestigation 
and research in the various branches of the Government. Some- 
times they produce wonderful positive results, and sometimes 
they produce valuable negative results. As a rule, they add 
something to the information of the public, even if they do not 
accomplish any other good. Proceeding under these appropria- 
tions, or this appropriation as reappropriated, the Signal Serv- 
ice branch of the Army undertook to develop something along 
the line of what is now known as wired wireless telegraphy. 
We are all more or less familiar with the idea of sticking a 
post high up in the air, connected in a way with wires, and 
sending forth an energy from that wire which diffuses every- 
where throughout space in every direction. These gentlemen 
in the Army, or some of them—and I think particularly prob- 
ably it was the man who then had charge of this branch of 
the service, now the general in charge of the Signal Service, 
then Maj. Squiers, under Gen. Allen, who was then the Chief 
Signal Officer—conceived the notion that there might be a 
method, not of scattering the energy in every direction, but 
possibly a method could be devised of controlling the energy 
so that it would run along a wire and instead of being scat- 
tered all around could be concentrated along a wire. In 1911 
four patents were issued to Maj. Squiers, now Gen. Squiers, 
for the benefit of any person in the United Stafes, for this 
wired wireless. I can not undertake to speak technically or 
to explain it so that technical people could understand, but the 
theory is that by not such a high frequency as is used with 
the wireless, but still a high frequency as compared with the 
ordinary telegraph, they send a power along the wire, on the 
outside of the wire, possibly penetrating a very slight distance 
into the wire, and while a telephone message under this per- 
fected apparatus can be sent through the wire by the elec- 
trical energy that is passing through it, by this high frequency 
they can send by the telephone four messages which go on 
outside of the wire. I am told there is an advantage in that. 
We are all familiar with the noises which come from contact 
with the earth of the telephone wire. This wired wireless on 
the outside of the wire does not have those noises, and is per- 
fectly plain. 

The present process is patented in the interest of the people 
of the United States for the benefit of anyone. Of course, 
‘great credit is due to Mr. Vail and the American Telephone 
Co. for having taken up this idea and developing the ap- 
paratus especially for its use in commercial purposes. A 
number of years ago while these experiments were going on 
there were wires in use between the Bureau of Standards and 
the War Department, and I was told long ago at one time 
that the telephone company, which had rented a wire to the 
people in the Signal Service, were very much surprised, if not 
slightly chagrined, to learn that they were using the outside 
of the wire, without the telephone company ever having dis- 
covered that there was any disturbance or use of it at all. It 
is said this scheme is now in use between Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore. I am not familiar with any part of the new dis- 
coveries, except as stated in this article, but we can all recog- 
nize that the House, seldom complimented from the outside, 
may take a compliment to itself in that it provided the funds 
in the first instance for making an experimental use of the 
telephone, which is likely to make a greater change in the 
operation of telegraph and telephones than any that has been 
made, except in the origin in the first place. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, when I read 
the article in the paper this morning to which the gentleman 
has referred my memory ran back to an address delivered here 
in the House—a very brief address, as I recall it—by Mr. 
Samuel Smith, of Michigan, then the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia. I suppose that must have 
been in the Sixty-first Congress. 

Mr. MANN. In connection with the Telepost Co., I suppose. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In connection with the Tele- 
post Co., in which he undertook to state what had been de- 
veloped by this company, and I think I remember that he re- 
ferred very lucidly to this question. Was that in connection 
with an appropriation that we made that he spoke? 

Mr. MANN. No; that had nothing to do with an appropria- 
tion we had made and had nothing to do with this. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Had nothing to do with this? 
Mr. MANN. And I do not think the Telepost Co. knew any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me in his time to say a word? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Both the article which most of us must have 
read and the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois are in- 


teresting—very interesting.. The gentleman is always more 
capable of calling our attention .o what Congress has done in 
the past than any man on the floor on either side, and always 
does it with accuracy and in a very pleasing way. If I can get 
the gentleman, with his wonderful power, to suggest to the 
man who invented the wonderful contrivance by which four 
people can talk at once to develop a plan to make the telephone 
operator four times as efficient the gentleman will be a bene- 
factor to the world. 

Mr. MANN. If I can invent a scheme by which one person 
could talk at all through the telephone I should be very much 
pleased with myself, or if I can invent a scheme by which one 
person can get a chance at a telephone once in a while I should 
be very much pleased with myself, but I apprehend this system 
will be put in practical use, and it will make a great deal of 
difference even about the “hello” girls. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That section 118 of the act aforesaid be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec, 118. There shall be in the second, seventh, and eighth circuits, 

vely, four circuit j ; in the fourth circuit, two circuit 
ju ; and in each of the other circuits, three circuit judges, to be 
a pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 

e Senate. Each circuit judge shall reside within his circuit. The 
circuit judges in each circuit shall be judges of the circuit court of 
appeals in that circuit, and it shall be the duty of each circuit judge 
in each circuit to sit as one of the judges of the circuit court of appeals 
in that circuit from time to time according to law: Provided, t 
nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent any circuit ju 
holding district court or otherwise, as provided for and authorized 
other sections of this act. The circuit judges shall ively, 


all receive, res 
a miary equal to $1,000 in excess of the highest d, under 
e 


rovislons of section 2 of this act, to any of the € rA judges of 
the judicial districts comprised within the judicial circuit for or from 
which the said circuit judges shall be appointed. Such salaries shall 
be paid in equal monthly installments, beginning on the first day of 
the month next following the a pighdi of this act, and the amount 
to be so paid in the several circuits, under the provisions of this act, 
shall, from time to time, be ascertained and certified to the proper 
disbursing officer or officers by the Attorney General of the È 
States, and, when subject to be changed, become effective, as 
in section 2 of this act: Provided, however, That at no time shall the 
salary of any circuit judge be diminished during his continuance in 
office, nor shall the salary of any circuit judge at any time exceed the 
sum of $11,000 a year.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 8 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, after the word “ Senate,“ insert“ They shall receive 
a salary of $8,500 a year each, payable monthly,” and strike out all 
the remainder of the section after line 18 on page 3. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as the House knows, the 
present judges of the circuit court of appeals receive $1,000 
more than the district judges are now receiving under the law, 
namely, $7,000. The House has declared its judgment in favor 
of a flat salary increase for all the district judges at $7,500. 
This amendment I have proposed conforms to the established 
policy of the Government in paying the judges of the circuit 
court of appeals $1,000 additional, or $8,500. In fact, the bill 
as it is written recognizes the idea of providing $1,000 addi- 
tional to that paid to the district judges receiving 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the bill is left standing just as it is, 
will it not pay all of them $8,500; in other words, $1,000 more 
than the district judge? The district judge is fixed at $7,500 
and it will leave it exactly where the gentleman would leave it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but there is language written into the 
bill by the Judiciary Committee to have it harmonize with the 
plan of salary increase based on population. The amendment I 
have proposed is virtually the identical language of the Judicial 
Code, section 118, with the exception that instead of $7,000 I 
substitute $8,500. In further answer to the remark of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, I direct his attention to the incon- 
gruity in the language which would follow by reason of the 
language in the proviso on page 4: 

Provided, however, That at no time shall the salary of any circuit 
judge be diminished during his continuance in office, nor shall the salary 
of any circuit judge at any time exceed the sum of $11,000 a year. 

This language is not in harmony with the amendment that 
fixed the salary of the district judges at $7,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a sepa- 
rate section after section 2 of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add as a new section, following line 10, on page 4, the following: 

“Sec. 3. That section 136 of the act aforesaid be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 


" 1855, shall be continued. 
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“* Sec. 136. The Court of Cleims, established by act of February 24, 


It shall consist of a chief justice and four 
judges, who shall be appointed hy the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to hold their offices during behavior. 
Each of them shall take an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States and to discharge faithfully the duties of as office. The 
chief justice shall be entitled to receive an annual salary of $8, 000 and 
each of the other judges an annual salary of $7,500, payable monthly, 
from the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the amendment just offered. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is a reenact- 
ment of section 136 in the Judicial Code down to the point 
where the salaries of the judges are fixed. The amendment in- 
creases the salaries by $1,500. It gives the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Claims, who now receives $6,500, $8,000, and the other 
members of the court $7,500 a year, the sum that has been pro- 
vided in this bill for district judges. The other members of 
the court get now $6,000 apiece. I think, Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment should appeal to every Member of this House. It 
has been recognized by the Committee on the Judiciary and by 
the members of the Committee of the Whole that owing to the 
increased cost of living, increased work of the judges, some 
increase should be made in their salaries, and I believe it is 
generally conceded that there is no place in this country where 
the cost ofliving is higher than it is in Washington. 

This is a most important court. Its jurisdiction extends to 
cases from all over the country and its work has been tremen- 
dously increased as a result of war and recent legislation. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? When does the 
term expire under the present statute? 

Mr, FLOOD. It does not expire at all. Does the gentleman 
mean when do the terms of the judges expire? They are ap- 
pointed for life or during good behavior. 

Mr. LITTLE. If we do not enact this will the court ter- 
minate? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; this is simply an amendment to the present 
law to increase the salaries of the judges $1,500. 

Mr. LITTLE. I get the gentleman now. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Outside of the salary increase there are no 
changes in the gentleman’s amendment in the present law? 

Mr. FLOOD. None at all. It does not change the number. 
There are five now. This amendment provides for five and 
simply makes an increase of $1,500 to each judge of this court. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman offers his amendment as being 
in line with the idea of increasing the salaries of the district 
and circuit judges? 

Mr, FLOOD, I do. 

Mr. MANN. Why should we not at the same time increase 
the salaries of the Customs Court judges or the District Su- 
preme Court judges, or the District Court of Appeals judges, 
and other Federal judges, who are practically Federal judges? 

Mr. FLOOD. Here in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am in favor of doing that, but I did not care 
to put it in this particular amendment, because I did not think 
this was a proper place to put it. I am very heartily in favor 


of increasing those salaries. 


Mr. MANN. I am not offering any amendment and do not 
intend to offer any along those lines, but it seems to me if we 
increase the salaries of one set of judges in the District of 
Columbia—and I think it is a proper increase if it comes in 
the proper way—it ought to be done at the same time with the 
others—in other words, not to make it understood that a judge 
gets his increase in the District of Columbia as a mere matter 
of wire-pulling with Congress. That is perfectly proper, and I 
assume that the gentleman is familiar with some of the judges 
of the Court of Claims, and thinks that they ought to be pro- 
tected? 

Mr. FLOOD. I know some of the gentlemen. 

Mr. MANN. I know some of the gentlemen, and I think the 
Court of Claims is very well thought of. But, apparently, no 
one in the Customs Court, so far as I have any indication, 
has any friend in this court. Whether anybody on the court of 
appeals or the District Supreme Court has somebody to speak 
for them here or not, I do not know. 

Mr. REAVITS. I think it is only fair that, as the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FToop] appears here as a special pleader, 
to say that he knew I had an amendment and was prepared 
to introduce it, providing for an increase for the court of ap- 
peals of the District and the Supreme Court of the District. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is some provision made for the 
increase of the salaries of the judges of the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals? 


Mr. REAVIS. Not unless some other gentleman on the floor 
* gg ys of it. 

FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Gains is a very large and important one. It has jurisdiction 
of cases from all over the country, contracts made with the 
United States covering river and harbor improvements, in- 
fringement of the patent laws, and many other matters that 
have come to that court as the result of recent enactments 
growing out of war legislation. The cost of living here is just 
as high as the cost of living anywhere else. It is one of our 
most important courts, and it does seem to me that if the dis- 
trict judges are to have their salaries increased to $7,500 the 
judges of the Court of Claims ought to get the same salary. 
They now get the same salary that the district judges get. I 
trust the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, under the reservation of the 
point of order, I wish to direct an inquiry to some member of 
the committee reporting this bill. I wish to inquire the reason 
for making a recommendation for increases for district and 
circuit judges when they did not make a recommendation for 
the increases of the judges of the Court of Claims, the judges 
of the Customs Court of Appeals, the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and other minor courts? 

Mr. WEBB. I think I can answer my friend by saying that 
the Court of Claims and the Customs Court are special courts 
created by statute, and are separate courts from the district and 
circuit courts of the United States. Really, in my judgment, I 
think the judges of the Supreme Court of the District are in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under what section? 

Mr. WEBB. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that they are district courts of the United States and have 
district court jurisdiction plus what nisi prius jurisdiction 
arises here in Washington. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Are the salaries of the members of the 
district court and of the Supreme Court of the District paid for 
under the general authorization of section 2 of the Judiciai 
Code? 

Mr. WEBB. There is another provision, I think, which makes 
the District of Columbia pay half the salaries of these District 
judges and the United States the other half. That is because 
probably more than half of the work done by these supreme 
court judges of the District arises in a iocal way in the District. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not there a separate section of the 
Judicial Code, or some other statute, that provides especially 
for the payment of the salaries of the members of the Supreme 
Court of the District? 

Mr. WEBB. I think so. I think there is a provision some- 
where that requires halt of their salaries to be paid out of the 
ee of the District and half out of the Treasury of the United 

tates, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has not answered my origi- 
nal inquiry as to the reason why the committee did not consider 
the judges of the Court of Claims and the judges of the Court 
of Customs Appeals. 

Mr. WEBB. I diu not consider them as belonging to the 
judicial system of the United States. They are special courts 
and quite different than the district and circuit courts of the 
United States. But, frankly, I do not see why these judges 
should not be paid as much as any other judges in the District 
of Columbia, because the work is heavier than ever before and 
will be heavier from now on. The fact is they perform more 
drudgery work than any of the other judges. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserved the point of order so as to get 
the information. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman withhold that? 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order that it is not ger- 
mane. I would like to be heard on the point of order. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a bill to amend certain sections of what is 
known as the Judicial Code, and each of its sections, except 
the fourth section, which provides when the amendments to 
the Judicial Code shall take effect, is restricted to certain sec- 
tions of the Judicial Code, namely, to section 2, section 118, and 
section 260. The first section applies to district judges. The 
second applies to circuit judges. The third applies to each of 
the judges of those two Federal courts. 

Now, it is proposed by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Froop] to amend section 136 of the 
Judicial Code, which amendment is not related in any way to 
sections 2, 118, and 260. It relates to an entirely different court 
and to entirely different officials, and it seeks to increase the 
salaries of the judges of that court by incorporating a new sec- 
tion in this bill. 

Now, I submit it is not competent for a committee having 
under consideration a bill limited to three sections of the Judi- 
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cial Code, covering two branches of the judicial system, to 
amend that measure by incorporating an increase of salaries for 
another branch of the judicial machinery of the United States. 

If this amendment were in order it would be in order to offer 
amendments to increase the compensation of the referees in 
bankruptcy or the clerks of the courts, the United States mar- 
shals, and all the other officials and officers of the judiciary, 
which are provided for-in the Judicial Code. 

I want to direct the Chair’s attention to section 781 of the 
Manual, which is to the effect that simply because the matters 
may be related they are not necessarily germane, where it is 
held that on a proposition to enact a general tariff bill it was 
not in order to provide for a tariff board. 

Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that in a measure such as this 
the only germane amendment that can be offered must be to the 
branches of the judiciary that are provided for in this bill and 
to the provisions that are made in the bill with respect to those 
two courts. 

‘I think that is all Ihave to say. I believe the gentleman from 
Illinois wishes to submit his views. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think we are all familiar with 
the general rule, that where there is only one specifice provision 
in a bill it is not in order to offer an amendment relating to 
some other specific provision; also that where there are two 
specific provisions in a bill it is in order to offer an amendment 
relating to a third specific provision of the same class. Those 
decisions have been so common and so frequent that there can 
be no controversy about the general statement. 

Now this bill is a bill to amend the judiciary title. It con- 
tains two sections relating to the salaries of district and cir- 
euit judges. It contains two sections relating to the appoint- 
ment, I believe, of district and circuit judges. It covers prac- 
tically the subject of at least district and circuit judges. 

It would not be in order, Mr. Chairman, I take it, to offer an 
amendment to this bill relating to judges which affected, fer 
instance, the appointment of a marshal or a district attorney, 
although they are connected with the court. But here is a bill 
which undertakes to fix the salaries of Federal judges through- 
out the country. 

Now, the Court of Claims is as much a Federal court as the 
district court or the circuit court, and to say that we can fix 
the salaries of the two classes of judges—the district judges 
and the circuit judges, two classes—but can not fix the salaries 
at the same time of another class of Federal judges, seems to 
me to be overruling all the precedents and all the rulings. 

If this bill were brought in simply to cover the salaries of 
district judges, then you could not offer an amendment to fix 
the salaries of circuit judges. If it had been brought in to fix 
merely the salaries of circuit judges you could not have brought 
in an amendment to fix the salaries of district judges. But the 
bill coming in to fix the salaries of two classes of Federal 
judges, it seems to me it is in order to offer an amendment to 
fix the salaries of another class of Federal judges, almost on 
all fours with the general proposition that if you have a bill 
here for the construction of one public building or the admission 
of one Territory it is not in order to offer an amendment for 
the construction of another public building or the admission of 
another Territory, but if you have a bill here for the construc- 
tion of two buildings you can add a third, or if you have a bill 
for the admission of two Territories you can add a third, being 
along the same line. 

If it were an entirely different class and introduced a differ- 
ent subject matter entirely, it would not be in order. But this 
does not introduce a different subject matter. The subject 
matter of this bill is the salary. It introduces a third class of 
mies courts, where two classes are already embraced in the 

J. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the Chair in determining 
whether or not this amendment is in order must consider the 
bill as it is presented to the House for consideration. If the 
Chair holds that the amendment is in order, then the Chair 
would have to hold in order any amendment amending any sec- 
tion of the Judicial Code. If the bill that has been presented 
were a general bill, amending generally the salaries of district 
and circuit judges, without regard to the amendment of certain 
sections of the Judicial Code, you might hold consistently that 
an amendment extending it to a third class, namely, the Court 
of Claims, would be in order. But this bill in its very form, as 
presented, shows that the Committee on the Judiciary merely 
considered the amendment of three sections of the Judicial Code, 
namely, section 2, section 118, and section 260. Any germane 
annament to any of these sections when offered would be in 
order, 


But I respectfully contend that it is not within the power of 
the committee to offer an amendment amending any other sec- 
tion of the Judicial Code, even though it relates to salaries, be- 
cause this bill is a bill amending only these sections, and the 
amendments that might be offered must be limited to germane 
amendments connected with that section. 

We had the very question up here three years ago, as I recol- 
lect—perhaps four years ago—on the Post Office appropriation 
bill. That committee brought in, with other amendments, two 
or three—three, as I recall—sections amending in minor par- 
ticulars the Criminal Code. I would like to have the attention 
of the Chair; otherwise I do not care to proceed. That bill, 
brought into the House, amended three sections of the Criminal 
Code referring to the transmission through the mails of matters 
involving fraud on the public; three sections, as I remember, 
amending three different sections in minor particulars of the 
Criminal Code. The gentleman from California [Mr. RANDALL] 
attempted to annex an amendment that would have been in 
order if he could have used some other section of the Criminal 
Code, but it was not germane to the amendments of the sections 
of the Criminal Code that the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads had recommended and which were under considera- 
tion in the House. 

I then argued, and the gentleman from New York, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suentry] joined 
in the argument and supported my position, pointing out to 
Speaker Crarx that if a bill was brought into the House amend- 
ing three sections of the Criminal Code it would not be in order 
to offer an amendment changing another section of the Criminal 
Code. I have asked Mr. Sabine, in charge of the library, to find 
that debate for me. After a long argument, running perhaps 
an hour or more, the Speaker held that the amendment of the 
gentleman from California was not in order. 

In determining whether this amendment is germane the Chair 
can not pass upon the kindred character of the subjects in- 
volved in the subjects under consideration. The whole ques- 
tion is, Is there before the House consideration of the subject 
matter relating te the salary increases of the judges of the 
Court of Claims? And the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary admits that they did not even consider that subject. 
The very rule of germaneness is for the protection of the House, 
so as not to take up for consideration matters that have not been 
considered, or given even subsidiary consideration, by the com- 
mittee considering the main proposition. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman undertake to differen- 
tiate between the circuit and district courts, and the Court of 
Claims here in the District of Columbia, as affecting their juris- 
diction or statutory powers? Are they not in the same cluss, 
as members of the Federal judiciary? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I admit that it is, but I hold that the rules 
of the House must be observed, and that this bill as it was 
introduced and as it has been reported limits the consideration 
to germane amendments to three sections of the Judicial Code. 

If this bill had attempted by another section some general 
amendment outside of the Judicial Code, whereby the Chair 
might hold that the whole sphere of legislation embodied in the 
Judicial Code was under consideration, that might be a handle 
on which to hang the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. But for the safety and protection of the House 
the Chair should follow the ruling of Speaker CLARK, when a 
similar question was presented, that when a bill is presented 
amending two or three sections of the statute it is not in order 
to amend other sections of the statute. 

Why, if this is in order we can amend any section of the 
Judicial Code. The Chair can not hold that we are limited only 
to amendments relating to salaries. The Chair can not rule 
that way, because these amendments are not limited merely to 
salaries. They include the termination of the office of the 
incumbent. Accordingly, anything that is germane or related 
to those sections may be amended. But if you are going to ad- 
here to the prior rulings you can not take into consideration as 
germane any amendments to sections of the Judicial Code which 
are not before the House for consideration. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is the Chair ready to rule on the proposi- 
tion? 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The remarks made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] are so clearly within the 
established precedents that propositions of this sort are in 
order, that it seems to me the Chair will not hesitate; but I 
desire to call the attention of the Chair particularly to the 
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section of the manual in which the precedents on this proposi- 
tion are cited. . 

Section 780 is on the proposition that specific subjects are 
germane to general propositions of the class, 

That was the reason I asked the gentleman from Wisconsin 
if he undertook to differentiate the class in which the Court of 
Claims fell, as contradistinguished from the circuit and district 
courts of the United States, and he very frankly admitted that 
there was no distinction in class. Therefore with that admis- 
sion, which is undoubtedly correct, the status of the matter is 
brought clearly within the section which provides that a general 
subject may be amended by specific propositions of the same 
class. If the Chair will refer to those citations he will find 
that to a bill admitting several Territories into the Union, an 
amendment adding another Territory was held germane. To a 
bill providing for the construction of buildings in each of two 
cities an amendment providing for similar buildings in several 
other cities was held germane. To a resolution embodying two 
distinct phases of international relationship an amendment em- 
bodying a third was held germane. 

So here we have the clear-cut proposition of an amendment 
offered which only attempts to bring a third entity of the same 
class within the purview of the provisions of the section, and it 
seems to me that under the logic of the situation as well as 
under the precedents there can be no question in the mind of 
the Chair as to the correct ruling on the proposition, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, just one suggestion. It will 
be uuderstood, I think, by those who are familiar with the 
Judicial Code that it is an entity. It is a particular chapter 
of the law. It is chapter 231 of the statutes of the United 
States. All of the provisions of the Judicial Code are a unit, 
because they embrace all of the provisions of the statutes which 
until the time when they were codified and brought together 
were scattered throughout the statutes of the United States 
passed at different times. Now, those who are familiar with 
the Judicial Code know that we have the provisions for the cir- 
cuit courts of the United States in a series of subdivisions of 
the Judicial Code. We have the provisions regarding the dis- 
trict courts of the United States in a series of subdivisions of 
the Judicial Code. We have the provisions regarding the Court 
of Claims in a still further subdivision of the Judicial Code. 
Embraced in the provisions for the district court is the pro- 
vision for the salaries of the judges. Embraced in the particu- 
lar subdivision for the circuit court are embraced the salaries 
of the circuit judges, and likewise for the judges of the Court 
of Claims. Now, we have this situation: We have a bill here 
which prescribes and fixes the salaries of the circuit judges and 
the district judges in the Judicial Code. They belong to the 
same class, the salaries of United States judges. Now, it is 
sought to further fix the salaries for another class of judges 
of the United States courts, to wit, the Court of Claims. I cer- 
tainly think that is within the rule prescribed whereby when 
two of a class are included in a bill a third is germane. I think 
the statement made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is absolutely correct, that if we should support the objection 
we would be overruling a long line of decisions.. We have now 
here presented two provisions of the same class to which is to 
be added a third. It seems to me that it is within the rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair desires, the 
citation that I referred to I have now before me. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would like to hear the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is contained in volume 54 of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconb, part 2, pages 1047 to 2104, second session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

I direct the attention of the Chair to the debate found on 
pages 1486 and 1487. 

As I stated to the Chair in my opening remarks, there were 
amendments carried in the bill to three different sections of the 
Criminal Code, and the geneman from California offered an 
amendment to recommit and add a new section of a somewhat 
similar kind. The question was whether that amendment was 

„germane, whether it could be considered, in view of the fact 
that it was not an amendment to the three sections offered by 
the Post Office Committee. Mr. SHertey made this argument: 

Now, what is the fact? The fact is, if this was not an appropriation 
bill at all and you were undertaking to amend a section in the Penal 
Code, you could only amend it in order by offering an amendment that 
was germane to it, and in point of fact that was true as to the amend- 
ment carried in the bill. 

Further on he says: 


This would not be in order to this section if we had u 
Code and did not have ap an appropriation bill at all, 
lain reason that it is not in 
t is offered. 


the Penal 
or the ve 
any sense germane to the section to whic 
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Everybody knows the rule to the effect that if you are dealing with 
two subjects it is germane to add an additional subject, but if you are 
dealing with one it is not germane to add another class to that 
particular paragraph or section. 

Permit me to say that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RANDALL] attempted by his first motion to recommit one of the 
sections that had been reported back to the House. Later he 
offered the new section, as follows: 

Mr. RANDALL moyes to recommit to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, with instructions to report the same back forthwith, 
with the following amendment: Page 34, after line 13, insert a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. —. No letter, postal card, circular, pamphlet, newspaper, or 
publication of any kind, containing any advertisement or solicitation 
of a sale of any spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other intoxi- 
cating liquors, shall be deposited in or carried by the mails of the 
United States, or be delivered by any postmaster or letter carrier. 

And so forth. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] made the point 
of order on the motion that it was legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill and not germane to anything in the bill. After an 
argument participated in only by gentlemen in favor of the 
proposition the Speaker sustained the point of order, as he did 
to the prior amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, as I remember the case dis- 
tinctly, the precedent cited by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has no application whatever to the present case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Virginia presents an amendment in the form of a 
new section changing the salaries fixed by the judicial code for 
the judges of the Court of Claims. The point of order is made 
upon that amendment that it is not germane, in that the pending 
bill relates only to the salaries of certain of the United States 
judges, to wit, the United States district and circuit court 
judges, and that it is not in order by amendment to change the 
salary of other classes of the United States judges. 

If the question related to any single section the question of 
germaneness would have to be measured by that section, but 
the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia is presented as 
a new section to the bill itself. : 

The bill itself undertakes to change the salary of the United 
States district and circuit judges and the third section under- 
takes to regulate the right of retirement of the judges who are 
appointed to serve during good behavior. The answer is made 
to the point of order that while one specific proposition can not 
be amended by another specific proposition, yet the rule is 
limited by the further proposition that where the bill or proposi- 
tion under consideration applies not to specific cases but to a 
general class of subjects the rule of germaneness must apply 
to that class, and that in this case the class affected. by the bill 
are the judges of the United States courts. 

The Chair has heard with much interest the argument of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin based upon the point of order made to 
the Post Office appropriation bill last year. As the Chair recalls 
that, without looking over the argument at that time, the propo- 
sition was to amend several sections of the criminal code re- 
lating to matter that might be transmitted through the mails 
of a treasonable character. 

It was proposed to amend that by introducing an amendment 
to another section of the code relating to the advertisement and 
solicitations for the sale of liquor. In the opinion of the Chair 
such an amendment was considered not to be germane because it 
did not relate to the subject matter of the bill under discussion. 

In the case now before the House the Chair is constrained to 
say that he believes the rule is a salutary one, which confines 
the House and the committee to amendments clearly germane 
to the subject of the bill as presented by the committee to the 
House. But the precedents seem to indicate, and to the Chair's 
mind do indicate, that when the bill relates to a certain class 
of subjects an amendment is germane which relates to the same 
class of subjects, even though it may not be embraced in the 
same identical section. In this case there are three sections 
of the bill. The first section is amended in that portion which 
governs the salary of district judges and the second section 
relating to circuit judges. The third section relates to the 
retirement of judges of the courts of the United States who 
hold office during good behavior. By reference to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Fxoop], section 136 
of the Judicial Code, which he seeks to amend, provides: 

The Court of Claims, established by act of Feb 24, 1855, shall 
be continued. It shall consist of a chief justice and four judges, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and hold their office during good behavior. 

In other words, there are two propositions embraced in the 
bill before the House—one the change of salaries of certain 
judges of the United States and the other the right of retire- 
ment of certain judges of the United States. Any amendment 
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which is urged to these propositions must be germane to both 
of those propositions. It must relate to the salaries of judges 
of the United States, or that class of judges who would be 
affected by the particular retirement law, which is also a part 
of the pending measure. In the opinion of the Chair, the 
judges of the Court of Claims of the District of Columbia are 
in the same general class as the judges provided for in the 
pending bill. Therefore an amendment altering their salaries 
is germane as an amendment to the pending bill. The Chair 
therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized in 
opposition to the amendment. I very much hope that this 
amendment will not be agreed to. There has not been a person 
before the committee asking for an increase in the salaries of 
the judges of the Court of Claims. There has been before 
the committee, and there is pending now, a bill looking to giv- 
ing to the court two masters. They have asked for these, and 
there have been extensive hearings. The judges of the court 
themselves have been before the committee and have asked 
for these two officers of the court, saying it would enable the 
court to do its work more satisfactorily, but no one suggested 
that a change in the salary of these judges was desirable or 
necessary. A proposition came before the committee, brought 
by an attorney of the District of Columbia and advocated by 
him solely, to increase the pay of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia and of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. The committee did not agree to 
that, and, as I said, there was not any suggestion from any 
source that the judges of the Court of Claims should have an 
increase in their salary. I was never overly enthusiastic for 
this bill, but under certain conditions I was willing to vote for 
it. However, if we now, without an opportunity to know any- 
thing about the facts, are to have entirely unrelated increases 
in salaries applying to people who form no part of the judicial 
system as it was contemplated, I do not think the members of 
the committee ought to feel themselves under any obligation to 
support the changed measure. This is not a threat. I realize 
that it is nobody’s concern as to how I vote. I am just express- 
ing my opinion about it. I do not think an amendment increas- 
ing the salary of these men beyond the salary of the ordinary dis- 
trict court judge—particularly as these men have only a quasi 
judicial character to perform, because they have no jurisdiction 
of persons and merely pass on claims—should be placed in this 
bill, particularly in view of the fact that the judges themselves 
have never asked for it. When they were before the committee 
there was no contention that their salaries were not sufficient. 
They wanted to have two masters to aid the court in handling 
and summing up the facts. I sincerely hope that because there 
are meritorious cases of judges who have not only to deal with 
property but with the lives and liberties of American citizens, 
who have been underpaid, in the judgment of the committee, 
and therefore ought to be taken care of in a modest increase 
of salary, that that will not be assigned as a reason for rush- 
ing in and raising everybody’s salary. It appears to me to be 
unwise; and, certainly, if you are going to increase the salaries 
of the judges of the Court of Claims I do not see why you 
should not increase the salaries of the Supreme Court and of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, or anyone 
else that, under the ruling of the Chair, could be brought within 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SWITZER. Has the Court of Claims power or jurisdic- 
tion to enforce its own decrees? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no. 

Mr. BUTLER. It only finds the facts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It usually does not find them. I want to 
appeal to the friends of this measure, who believe, everything 
considered, that it ought to pass, not to load it down here by 
the increase of the salaries of men who themselves have never 
thought of asking for an increase of salary. There was no 
opportunity given to the committee to consider the matter and 
I sincerely hope the amendment will be voted down. I shall 
under the circumstances vote against the bill if the amendment 
is agreed to. If the chairman sees fit to consent to these changes 
trithout reference to the will of the committee, I regret to do it, 


but will do so. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I can not agree with the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. It does not follow at 
all because the Committee on the Judiciary has not considered 
the question of increasing the salaries of the judges of the 
Court of Claims, that therefore the House should not consider 
that germane amendment, After all is said and done, the com- 
mittees of the House do not control the House. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The bill as originally prepared sought to 
grant increases upon the basis of population. The amendment 
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offered by the gentleman from Virginia to increase the salaries 
of the judges of the Court of Claims takes no.cognizance of that, 
and does not agree with the amendment offered a moment ago 
by the gentleman from South Curolina Which fixes the salary at 
$7,500, but so arbitrarily fixes the salaries of these judges 
that they will be out of proportion to any other. 

Mr. FLOOD. They are the same as district judges, they get 
the same salary as district judges, and this fixes the salary the 
Same as the district judges. 

Mr. CANNON. After all is said and done, the committees 
are the creation of the House and they do not bind the House. 
When the report of the committee comes before the House, 
whether the committee has investigated a particular matter or 
not, any germane amendment or any amendment in order under 
the rules of the House, it is proper to consider it in the House. 
I have high respect for the gentleman from Arkansas and I haye 
high respect for the Committee on the Judiciary, and high re- 
spect for the other committees that prepare legislation for the 
consideration of the House, but, good God! when a measure 
comes in here to say that simply because the committee did not 
consider this or that amendment. therefore the House ought 
not to agree to it is ridiculous. Just let me say a word. The 
fact that the judges of the Court of Claims have not appeared 
before the committee agonizing for an increase in their salaries 
perhaps is to the credit of the judges. 

Well, let me tell you. I have some familiarity, being upon 
the Committee on Appropriations, having been appointed over a 
quarter of a century and its chairman for 14 years, I know 
about the important work done by the Court of Claims. It is 
a court that has long existed, and they have passed after great 
investigation on cases submitted to them wholesale. I think I 
can safely say they have passed on—I was going to say mil- 
lions—but thousands and thousands of claims and have ren- 
dered judgment in many cases. There are many cases referred 
to that court for investigation and report to Congress, and such 
investigation means great labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired.“ 

Mr. CANNON. I would like just two or three minufes longer, 
perhaps five minutes more; I will get through within that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. What is the salary of the judges of the 


Court of Claims? 
Six thousand dollars, the same as district 


Mr. CANNON. 
judges, and by amendment that has been increased to $7,500, 
and this amendment proposes to increase the salary by $1,500. 
Now, they render judgments that are final, involving hundreds 
of millions of dollars, subject to appeal, of course, to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Many of them are not ap- 
pealed, some of them are, and now at the close of this great 
war, with the great number of contracts that are being can- 
celed, with the great number of claims that are to come before 
this court and will come before them, I submit that the amend- 
ment should be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Froop and Mr. BANKHEAD) 
there were—ayes 73, noes 27. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a new 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 10, add as a new section the following: 

“ Sec. 4. The salary of the Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia shall be $9,000, and the salary of each asso- 
ciate justice of the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
shall be $8,500. The salary of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia shall be $8,000, and the salary of each asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia shall be 
$7,500, The salaries provided for in this section shall be paid as now 
provided by law.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. GARD. The point of order made against the amend- 
ments proposed by the gentleman from Nebraska is that neither 
are germane to the purposes in the bill. The title of the bill 
and the purpose of the bill is to amend an act entitled “An act 
to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary.” In that reference is made to three sections, the first 
being section 2 of that act and the next section 118 of that act 
and the third section 260 of that act. In the act relating to 
the judiciary certain courts are enumerated. They are courts 
of the United States. They are the district courts, they are 
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the courts of claims, they are the Court of Customs Appeals, 
they are the circuit courts and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and those are all the courts enumerated. Apart 
from that, there is a court created in the District of Columbia. 
Now, the District of Columbia, as everyone knows, is a Federal 
reservation, of which the Congress of the United States has 
complete legislative charge, and the jurisdiction of those courts 
enumerated in the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Nebraska are peculiar to the District of Columbia and have no 
part in the general system of the judiciary. As I understood 
the ruling of the Chair a moment ago, it was to hold that any 
amendment might be in order which affected the general 
judicial code and the provisions which were sought to be car- 
ried in the general judicial code by reason of the purview of 
this bill. Now, the bill affects district judges of the United 
States, it affects circuit judges of the United States, and it 
affects those judges of the United States who are competent 
‘to retire under certain provisions, as set out in section 216. 
The amendment provides those judges shall be paid in accord- 
ance with existing law, and I ask the Chair's special attention 
to this. The bill we are considering is a bill which provides 
that the salaries of judges of the United States shall be paid 
out of the general revenues of the United States. The amend- 
ment which is offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Reavis] provides that half of those salaries is to be paid by 
the people of the United States, by the general taxpayers of 
the United States, and half through the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, thereby indicating a separate and distinct 
limited part of the judiciary, for such this is. The title of the 
judiciary. in so far as it affects the District of Columbia, is 
contained, not in the Judicial Code and not in the Statutes of 
the United States, but in a compilation of statutes in force 
for the District of Columbia. Very necessarily, owing to the 
peculiar character of this legislative and political reser- 
vation, laws and the administration of laws in the District 
of Columbia are entirely different from laws and the admin- 
istration of laws outside of the District of Columbia. There 
is not the same general use, there is not the same general 
extension of authority, under this limited law as there is 
under the law affecting broadly the provisions of the Judicial 
Code. 

In section 260 of this law which provides a new scheme of 
arrangement that ene who is authorized to resign may, instead 
of resigning, retire, it provides how he may retire and what 
his designation may be. It provides upon his retiring the 
senior judge of the circuit may authorize him to perform such 
judicial duties as he is willing to perform, or the Chief Justice 
may authorize him te perform such judicial duties in any other 
circuit as such retired judge may be willing to undertake. 
There is no authority for the Chief Justice appointing any 
retired judge of the District of Columbia to any other work, 
nor is there any legislative or statutory authority for the send- 
ing of any judge of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia into any other territory for service. Their service is 
limited. It is limited in a territorial sense; it is limited in a 
judicial sense; it is limited for a very necessary purpose, that 
this District of Columbia is a. Federal reservation for certain 
purposes, and the great purpose is the administration of law 
necessary to carry on the General Government within the Fed- 
eral reservation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, and 
make it, I say, upon the soundest sense of reason, that there 
can be no possible reason by which a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia may be associated in any 
feature with the general judicial code of the United States, 
and, therefore, that any amendment proposed in this bill to 
that effect is not germane. I have no fault to find with the 
general scheme of compensation, because if there be any neces- 
sity for additional compensation, owing to increased cost of 
living, of course that may affect the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. But we nre not at that 
point. And I make the point of order that there is absolutely 
no authority in this bil, or any law associated with the bill, 
for the purpose of amending it with an entirely foreign, dis- 
tinct, and different court. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. REAVIS. Just a word, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

if the Court of Appeals in the District of Celumbia is 
within what we know as the Federal courts, there can be no 
question that, according to the ruling made by the Chair a 
short time ago, this amendment is germane te the bill. It does 
not appeal to me as a matter of particular consequence whether 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia and the Su- 
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preme Court of the District ef Columbia are a part of the 
judicial code which this bill seeks to amend. Under the ruling 
of the Chair, it would seem to me that that question was 
eliminated. In my judgment, the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia and the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia are distinctly Federal tribunals, created by the 
Federal Congress. Of course, their jurisdiction is limited to 
the Federal reservation known as the District of Columbia, but 
the mere fact that they may not be comprehended in the judicial 
code and that their creation is a matter of statute without 
that code would not render this amendment subject and ob- 
noxious to the point of order that it was not germane to the 
subject matter of this bill. 

The subject matter of this bill, as I understand it, is for the 
purpose of fixing the salaries of the Federal judges. True, those 
judges prescribed by the legislation are judges whose salaries 
are fixed by the judicial code, and the legislation fixing a new 
salary would require an amendment to that judicial code, But 
that is merely a means to an end. An amendment of the judicial 
code is not the subject matter of the legislation. It is the 
salary to be paid to Federal judges. Now, if within the meaning 
of that term the judges of the Court of Appeals for this District 
and the judges of the Supreme Court for this District are within 
the class known as Federal judges, constituting what is known 
as Federal courts, then this amendment under the ruling of the 
Chair is germane. And 1 submit that the point of order is not 
well taken. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to direct the 
Chair’s attention to one of the contentions of my colleague on 
the committee, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis], by 
saying that if the Chair will examine the judicial code he will 
see that the courts of the District of Columbia are not embraced 
within the Federal judicial system. ‘They are a separate 
branch, but they have conferred npon them certain Federal 
jurisdiction. But they are not embraced within the judiciary of 
the United States, and if we can incorporate amendments here 
for the courts of the District of Columbia that are not embraced 
within the Federal Judicial Code we can offer an amendment, I 
submit, which amendment would be germane, to increase the sat- 
ary of the territorial judges of Alaska and Hawaii; and that the 
ruling of the Chair, as applied to the court, contained in the 
amendment just adopted, if applied strictly to this amendment, 
must necessarily lead to the conclusion that this amendment 
falls outside of that class, 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. REAVIS. The Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia has an appellate Federal jurisdiction, has it not? 


Mr. WALSH. It has; conferred upon it by a special statute 
and not by the judicial code. 
Mr. REAVIS. It has the power of review of certain decisions 


in the Patent Office and power of review of certain decisions of 
the Postmaster General—distinctly a Federal jurisdiction, is it 
not? s 

Mr. WALSH. Those particular powers are Federal powers; 
yes, 
Mr. REAVIS. And could be conferred only by the Congress? 

Mr. WALSH. But they have not been conferred by the 
judicial code, nor does that conferring of jurisdiction make them 
a part of the judicial system of the United States. 

Mr. REAVIS. Then, if I understand the gentleman, the point 
of order, in his mind, is good, because the authority creating 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia is not within 
the judicial code? 

Mr. WALSH. Because the authority conferring certain juris- 
diction upon the Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia does not make that a Federal court, except as confined to the ` 
particular jurisdiction conferred upon it. 

Mr. REAVIS. It is a court having Federal jurisdiction but 
not a Federal court? . 

Mr. WALSH. Incertain instances. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Qn this point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. A question has been raised in 
argument here, Mr. Chairman, as to whether the judges of the 
courts here in the District of Columbia are properly within the 
purview of the general designation of United States judges; and 
in view of the fact that the Supreme Court has decided that 
matter I think it might be well to call the Chairman's satten- 
tion tọ an adjudged case. In the ease James against the 
United States, in the Twe hundred and second United States 
Supreme Court Reports, the question arose under a statute 
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which is the same statute which we will consider under sec- 
tion 260 of this bill. 

When any judge of any court of the United States resigns his office, 
after having held his commission as such at least 10 years, and havin 
attained the age of 70 years, he shall, during the residue of his natura 
life, receive the same salary which was by law payable to him at the 
time of his resignation. 

Now, the Supreme Court, in passing upon the question as to 
whether that applies to judges in the District of Columbia, had 
the following to say: 

On behalf of the Government it is, as we have said, contended that 
Justice James was not entitled to the benefit of this statute, because 
that statute only embraced judges of such courts of the United States 
us were within the purview of section 1 of Article III of the Constitu- 
tion, and it is insisted the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
was not so embraced. We think the premise upon which this conten- 
tion rests is wholly devoid of merit. he words of the statute, “ when 
any judge of any court of the United States resigns his office,” are 
broad coun’ to embrace all courts created by the United States, with- 
out tak to view the particular constitutional authority which was 
exercised in such.creation. It is true that the statute excludes the con- 
ception that it was intended to apply to judges of courts created by 
Congress, wren the term of office was of limited duration. Conversely, 
however, in our opinion, the text of the statute leaves no room for 
question that its provisions were intended to apply to a judge of any 
court of the United States 3 his office by a life tenure, such as 
during good behavior. Indeed, as it is conceded at bar, that from the 
period of the enactment of the statute down to the present time it has, 
without interruption or deviation, been construed by the legislative 
and executive departments of the Government as applicable to justices 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, we do not deem it 
necessary to determine whether the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia is an inferior court within the meaning of section 1 of 
Article III of the Constitution, since even if it be not a court of that 
character it is nevertheless a court of the United States within the 
meaning of Revised Statutes, section 714. 

The section referred to is the one that will be hereafter dis- 
cussed, and which is similar to section 260 in this bill. I think 
it right to state this to the Chairman, so that he may have the 
benefit of it in his ruling. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thanks the gentleman. The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] presents an 
amendment increasing the salary of the chief justice and asso- 
ciate justices of the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia. The contention is made that this amendment ts not 
germane to this bill; that these judges do not fall within the 
same general class as the judges whose salaries are affected 
by the bill under consideration by the House. 

The question is not free from difficulty, because in a certain 
sense the judges of the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia are United States judges; and yet they are judges of 
a local or Territorial character, taking the place in this Fed- 
eral reservation of the Territorial judges in the Territories of 
the United States elsewhere. The question of germaneness 
does not depend wholly upon whether in some sense these 
judges are United States judges. If it did, then recourse might 
be had to the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, cited by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 
This bill which is before the House is a bill to amend an act 
to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, 
this being the prime purpose of the bill before the House, and 
it amends the Judicial Code in certain particulars, namely, by 
increasing the salaries of certain classes of judges mentioned 
in that Judicial Code. Congress has placed the stamp of its 
opinion upon what constitutes the courts of the United States 
by defining in the Judicial Code the five courts or five branches 
of the court—the Supreme Court, the District Court, the Cir- 
cuit Court, the Court of Customs Appeals, and the Court of 
Claims. Such being the judgment of Congress, it has defined 
the class to which the rule of germaneness must apply. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska does not 
seek to amend the act which this bill is directed to amend at 
all, but is simply directed at certain other courts which in a 
certain sense are also classed as courts of the United States. 
In the opinion of the Chair the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane is well taken, and the point of order Is 
therefore sustained. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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by the senior circuit judge of that circuit 

to perform such Gudiclat Autles in euch cireult = 8 ior 
may be willing to undertake, or he may he called upon by the ef 
Justice and be by him authorized to perform such judicial duties in 
any other circuit as such retired judge may be willing to undertake. 

“In the event any circuit judge or district judge, having so held 
a commission or commissions at least 10 years continuously, and 
having attained the age of 70 years as aforesaid, shall nevertheless 
re in office and not resign or retire as aforesaid, the President, 
if he finds that uny such judge is unable to discharge efficiently all the 
duties of his office by reason of mental or physical disability of per- 
manent character, may, when necessary for the efficient dispatch of 
business, appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
an additional circuit judge of the circuit or district judge of the dis- 
trict to which such disabled judge belongs. And the judge so en- 
titled to resign or retire shall be held and treated as if junior in 
commission to the remaining judges of said court, who shall, in the 
order of the seniority of their respective commissions, exercise such 
12 and perform such duties as by law may be incident to seniority, 

n districts where there may be more than one district jud if the 

judges or a majority of them, can not agree upon the appointment 
of officials of the court, then the senior judge shall have the power 
to make such appointments. 

“Upon the death or resignation of any circuit or district judge so 
entitled to resign, following the appointment of any additional judge 
as herein provided, the vacancy caused by such death or resignation 
of the said judge so entitled to resign shall not be filled, but the number 
of judges then in office shall be reduced accordingly.” 

Mr. GARD and Mr. WALSH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
and ask that it be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Amend page 5, line 9, by striking 
out the period after the word “ undertake” and inserting a comma 
and the following: “Or he may be called upon either by the pre- 
siding judge or senior judge of any other such court and by him 
authorized to perform such judicial duties in such court as such retired 
judge may be willing to undertake.” z 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was prepared 
and submitted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] 
and was inspired by a colloquy yesterday between the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Scorr], in which the gentleman from Iowa called attention to 
the fact that this section was in need of some clarification. This 
is simply offered to perfect the text in accordance with the idea 
advanced by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Watsu: Page 4, line 11, beginning with 
section 3, strike out the section down to and including line 11, on page 6. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, it seems that this will be the only 
mooted question remaining in the bill, and I should like to have 
some agreement as to the time that we shall consume in debating 
the amendment. I should like a suggestion from my friend as 
to how much time he will desire. I think the committee are 
anxious to finish the bill to-night, and I hope my friend from 
Massachusetts will assist us in that. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to do so. I think 15 or 20 
minutes on a side will be sufficient. 

Mr. WEBB. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
motion to strike out the section may close in 30 minutes, 15 
minutes to be assigned to those in favor of the motion and 15 
to those opposed to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman make that 20 minutes on 
a side? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; I will amend 
minutes on a side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon this motion to strike 
out the paragraph and all amendments thereto—— 

Mr. MANN. There could be no amendment to his motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts close in 40 minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. Will my friend agree to make that request cover 
all debate on the section itself? Then we can give notice as to 
when we will vote on the bill. Has anyone any amendment to 
offer? 

Mr. MANN. I want to ask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina with reference to the last paragraph of this section, to 
suggest a possible amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. Very well. I will be very glad to have the gen- 
tleman do it. 


my request and make it 20 


1918. 


Mr. MANN, This paragraph provides that— 

Upon the death or resignation of any circuit or district judge, so 
entitled to — 1 following the apport somat of any additional Jade as 
herein provided, the vacancy caused by such death or resignation of the 
said Judge so entitled to resign shall not be filled, but the number of 
judges then in office shall be reduced accordingly. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
move to strike out the enacting clause of this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Who has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
AswWeEtt] is offering an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. But who had the floor? We were having a 
debate here, and the gentleman from Louisiana was not reeog- 
nized to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois, as the Chair 
understands, is asking a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANN. No. I was asking the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess], who had the floor, a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understood that the gentleman 
from North Carolina had the floor to prefer a request for 
unanimous consent. 7 
* MANN. Nobody could take him off the floor by a motion, 

n. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would not the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts have the floor on his motion to strike out, and was not 
an endeavor’ being made to come to an agreement as to time on 
that motion? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] offered an amendment, which was duly reported, and 
pending. his being recognized to debate his amendment the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wnn] rose, and by tacit con- 
sent preferred a request for unanimous consent.. The whole 
matter is now before the committee. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Louisiana 
was recognized and had a right to make a preferential motion, 
had he not? 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana rose to a 
parliamentary inquiry, as the Chair.understood him, but the 
-Chair is advised that at the proper time the gentleman’s motion 
is preferential to a motion to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. — RLE Will the Chair state when that time will 
arrive? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will arrive when the gentleman from 
North. Carolina yields the floor, and the question arises between 
the debate upon the motion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Warsa] and the preferential motion offered by the 
gentlemun from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL}. 

Mr. WEBB. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minois may finish his question now. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Will this motion be in order during this debate of 20 minutes on 
u side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that if the gentle- 
man offers a preferential motion before debate is begun upon the 
motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, he will be entitled 
to offer it. 

Mr. MANN. The paragraph does not provide what shall hap- 
pen if a judge retires. The bill provides that a man who reaches 
ithe age of 70, having served 10 years, may resign or retire. 
‘Nature provides that he may die. You say in the bill that if 
an extra judge has been appointed, and the man on the bench 
dles or resigns, that vacancy shall not be filled. But suppose 
the retires. Then you have provided in another place in the bill 
that an appointment shall be made to fill that vacaney. Evi- 
‘dently that is not what you want to do. 
| Mr. WEBB, That is the language that was used in the 
Senate and the House, and we thought it covered it. 

Mr. MANN. Ought it not to provide that on the death, resig- 
nation, or retirement the vacancy should not be filled? 

s Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, what is before the House? 
' The CHAIRMAN. The question of unanimous consent asked 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. ASWELL. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North Carolina? [After a 
Pause.] The Chair hears none. 5 

M=. ASWELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I make a motion to strike 
out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana offers a 
preferential motion to strike out the enacting clause. The 
Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, lines 1 and 2, strike out the enacting clause. 


Mr. ASWELE. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say one word. 
We are soon to have 2,000,000 American soldiers returm here 


from Louisiana [Mr. 
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without anything except their uniform, and some gentlemen on 


the other side objected to giving them that. This Government 
owes nearly $40,000,000,000. This is no time to pass a bill of 
this kind. This bill is inexcusable and indefensible at this par- 
ticular time, and I ask that my motion to strike out the enact~- 
ing clause be supported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana. makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting. 
One hundred and forty-three Members. present, a quorum, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire the attention of the 
committee to the proposition that this section is unconstitu- 
tional, and for that reason I shall support the motion to strike 
it out. I want to call particular attention of the gentlemen of 
the committee to the language of the Constitution: 


Articie III. 


Secrion 1. The judicial r of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish -~ ; 

Now, this language follows: 

The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall at stated times receive for their 
services a compensation, which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. 

Gentlemen who have any knowledge of the proceedings of the 
Constitutional Convention in formulating the Constitution know 
what difficulties the convention had to overcome. In the first 
place they desired to establish a Government that would be 
firm, that would be strong, and that would take the place of the 
unsatisfactory and weak confederation that had preceded it. 
They gave to the President of the United States very great eon- 
stitutional powers, but they recognized at the same time that 
it was necessary that those powers should be very carefully 
limited. The principal thought in the minds of the members 


iof the convention was that in order to secure such safeguards: 


there should be a strong line of demarcation drawn between 
the three great divisions of the Government—the executive, 
judicial, and legislative. The various provisions of the Consti- 
tution were drawn with reference to that proposition. This 
provision of the Constitution which I have read was one to 
secure the judicial powers of the Government against the en- 
croachment of the Executive power. If the Executive power, 
having created judges and then finding that they were unsuatis- 
factery, could dismiss them as it could other appointees, then 
it gave the President the power to control the judiciary, and 
this they sought to prevent by the provisions in which they 
said that the judges should hold office for life or during good 
behavior, so that they could not be removed, and that their 
compensation should not be diminished, so that they might be 
starved out of office. 

Now we have a provision in this bill which allows the Execu- 
tive to do the very thing that the Constitution sought to pre- 
vent—in other words, to dismiss or discharge at his will, 
whenever he shall so determine, judges whom he has appointed, 
and whom the Constitution provides shall serve for life or 
during good behavior. That is the effect of the provision of 
this bill which this motion seeks to eliminate. Whenever the 
President shall conclude that any judge is incapacitated he 
may appoint a suecessor, who shall take over the duties of the 
office. To Congress is given the power to determine when ad- 
ditional judges are necessary; but this power and duty we 
surrender to the Executive. The Constitution declares that no 
one, not even the President, may remove an obnoxious judge. 
This provision gives the President that power. 

That, gentlemen, is a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. There is no way in which I think that ean 
be avoided. 

The CHAIRMAN., 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. TOWNER. For a brief question. 

Mr. STEELE. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that when the circuit court of appeals was. created 
the cireuit court was abolished, and the circuit judges on the 
bench were stripped of their powers and were directed to per- 
form the duties of district judges, and again when the com- 
merce court was abolished they were divested of their powers 
and directed to perform the duties of district judges, and this 
legislation was sustained by the Supreme Court. 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
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Mr. TOWNER. We have gone over that, and the very reason 
given by the Supreme Court was that they were not stripped 
of their powers; that they were given the same powers in 
existence before; that n mere change of name from circuit 
Judge, having the same jurisdiction, did not deprive them of 
their office. 

Mr. STEELE rose. 

Mr. TOWNER. I can not go further with my explanation, 
if the gentleman will pardon me. When you say that a man shall 
be retired upon the request or the declaration or the demand of 
the President of the United States and that another shall take 
his place who can take all of the business that appertains to 
that office out of his hands, you not only retire him, but you, 
in effect, remove him from his office. In this provision you give 
to the President of the United States the power to say that 
whenever any judge is unsatisfactory in the performance of 
his duties under the circumstances stated he shall be removed 
and another substituted in his place. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. Of course, this is a pretty big constitutional 
question that the gentleman is arguing. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and I wish we had more time to deyote 
to it. 

Mr. WEBB. Does the gentleman think that so eminent a 
man as Mr. Justice Hughes would say he regards this provision 
as eminently wise if he thought it was unconstitutional? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think that Judge Hughes never gave the 
constitutional question any consideration at that time. 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, yes; Judge Hughes had this under con- 
sideration for quite a while. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
letter. 

Mr. WALSH. 
of it. 

Mr. WEBB. I read from the letter of June 27, 1918, ad- 
dressed to Hon. H. J. STEELE : 

I was not in favor of the provisions ombraced in House bill No, 
11184, relating to the compulsory retirement of district judges, but 
these provisions have been eliminated, and under Hour bill No. 12001 
circuit and district judges have been pot on the same basis with regard 


tô retirement, and these provisions, it seems to me, are eminently wise. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


Yes; he did, in the section 


There is not a word about the constitutionality 


Cares BE. HUGHES. 


Mr. TOWNER. ‘That does not reach the proposition. Judge 
Hugbes may think such provisions wise, but, with the greatest 
respect, I can not agree with him as to their wisdom. But he 
does not say they are constitutional, and there is nothing to 
indicate that he considered the constitutional question. I think 
gentlemen ought to consider this simply upon its merits. The 
desire of gentlemen to provide n means by which some judge 
they have in mind might be gotten rid of in a method that is 
unconstitutional ought not to lead them to violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. í 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Was 
the rule adopted limiting debate, the rule to limit debate on the 
section and all amendments thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN. The unanimous-consent request, as the 
Chair recalls it, was only upon the Walsh amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the motion 
before the committee is a motion to strike out section 260; and 
I would like to have the attention of the members of the com- 
mittee, because what I have to say I am saying in support of the 
section as it stands and because I believe the section as it stands 
ought to be supported. The first part of this section makes no 
alteration in the existing law. The second part of the section 
introduces a new feature, and that is what has been denomi- 
nated in these debates the retirement feature. I ask the mem- 
bers of the committee to remember that that retirement feature 
was in a bill reported by our committee, passed upon by the 
House, approved in this House, and passed by the Senate, so that 
the question is not a new one, but is one that has been approved 
and carries great benefits with it. I recall an instance in our 
third circuit where the matter was under consideration. The 
presiding judge of the circuit stated that it was his desire, if he 
had the power, to call in Judge Gray, who had resigned, but that 
he could not because the resignation cut off his official function. 
Therefore it was that he suggested the framing of such a bill as 
this, and the bill was framed and presented to the committee 
and considered by the House and passed, and was regarded as a 
most beneficial addition upon the question of the resignation of 
judges. It put as a reserve force those gentlemen who were able 
to discharge some of the duties of the office, but who wished to 


retire from the more active work after their service of 10 years, 


and passing the age of 70. They constituted a retired list which 
could be called upon, if they would be willing to serve, to help 
out in any emergency in the business and work of the court. I 
respectfully submit to you gentlemen that that paragraph ouglit - 
to be retained irrespective of what your opinion may be of the 
last clause or section of the bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts inadvertently included that, and that he is going to except 
that from his amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
cause for further argument. But it has not been stated. 
motion is to strike out the section. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman knows that I expected to ask 
to modify my amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
done it yet. ; - 

Mr. WALSH. I assured the gentleman that I would make 
that request. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is sufficient. Then, I 
pass from that point to the third paragraph and the only re- 
maining part of this section. While previously debating this 
subject of the appointment of a judge in a case where a man 
had served 10 years continuously and had passed the ngë of 70 
years and yet held on to the office and its duties I stated that the 
question of the appointment of a judge who would be senior to 
him without removing him from his oflice was one which caused 
difference of opinion, and as the original act was framed, the 
one which was considered two years ago, it was objectionable, 
and I joined with the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD] in filing a minority report. The provisions of that act 
were drastic in the extreme and were not limited as they are in 
the section which is now before you for your consideration. 

When we considered this bill in committee my colleague on 
the committee, to whom I referred, offered an amendment em- 
bodying the language that is now contained in this bill and by 
that amendment disarmed our objections and we agreed to 
pass the bill with this new provision as amended, Now, what 
is this amended proyisiou? Is it constitutional? r 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. May I have just a couple of 
minutes more? . 

Mr. WEBB. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. This is a constitutional 
question, and it is hard to debate a constitutional question in 
two minutes, and I wish simply to advert to what the gentle- 
man from Iowa said, that this portion of the bill was unconstitu- 
tional. The original bill was unconstitutional, but I think this 
is not, for the judge here is not deprived of his office, and, as 
my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] pointed out, it 
has been decided that as to his duties the legislative power to 
change or alter them is no violation of the constitutional pro- 
vision that gives him tenure of oflice during good behavior, and 
during the course of debate I ventured the suggestion that pos- 
sibly it might be construed that a man over 70 who had served 
10 years continuously, who was incompetent to discharge the 
duties of his office by reason of physical or mental disability, 
but still maintained that position, might not be exercising “ good 
behavior“ in the office so as to be entitled to be considered as 
within the protection of the Constitution, But aside from that 
question there is no invasion of the constitutional protection, 
for all the power that is given to the President is to ascertain a 
state of facts, and when a state of facts is found showing that 
a man on the bench is incompetent to perform the functions— 
discharge the duties of his place—when that fact is found, the 
President may nominate a man, not a successor, but one to aid 
the community where this evil exists in getting rid of the evil 
consequences to business and to the administration of justice, 
and then that appointment must be confirmed by the Senate, 
and surely an outraged bar if this power were improperly used 
would reach the Senate and prevent the confirmation, and, if 
the confirmation is prevented, then what injury has been done? 
The man is vindicated and remains in his office, no harm is 
done, the successor fails of appointment, and the conditions are 
unchanged. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman will yield, if the successor 
fails of appdintment, does not the gentleman think some harm 
has been done to the man over whom one has been appointed? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. On the contrary, I think 
what might have been before a rumor or suggestion against him 
has been met in the open and defeated and shown not to be the 
truth and he is stronger than he was before, and surely there 
ought to be some remedy provided for an evil such as this 
which exists in a number of cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired, 


If he is, that removes any 
His 


But the gentleman has not 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with the assur- 
ance I gave the gentleman from Pennsylvania and members of 


the committee I ask to modify my motion according to the 


language which the Clerk has at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modification, 
without objection. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WALSH moves to strike out lines 10 to 25, inclusive, on page 5, 
and lines 1 to 5, inclusive, on page 6. 

Mr. WALSH. Now I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT: Mr. Chairman, I was glad to yield three 
minutes of my time to the gentleman from Iowa, because I 
simply wish to state the reason why I shall vote for this amend- 
ment. It seems to me that aside from the question of constitu- 
tionality it is merely a question of balancing the advantages and 
disadvantages. It happens occasionally that a man attaining 
the age of 70 years, and with the right of retiring, is not willing 
to retire, although he is inefficient and incapable of performing 
his duties. Such an occurrence seems improbable, but we find 
froin experience once in a while that is the case, and the ques- 
tion arises how to meet it. To-day we meet it by a bill in Con- 
gress, and when a judge will not retire, althcugh he is incapable 
of performing his duties, Congress can easily authorize another 
judge, and it seems to me it is not putting the Nation to a 
great inconvenience to demand that. 

Instead of that, this law provides that the President shall 
decide whether a man is inefficient or is not. The Executive 
is always subject to the temptation to appoint a new judge 
when it is not necessary. He is constantly besieged by Con- 
gressmen and others for appointments, and personally I think 
it is much wiser to leave the law as it is to-day, and compel 
Congress to authorize a new judge, than it is to subject the 
Executive of the United States to the pressure and temptation 


which I suspect might sometimes be yielded to of appointing a į 


new judge when it is not really necessary, and imposing a slight 
upon the judge who is the senior by making him the junior. 
Inasmuch as I say a balance must be cast between the pres- 
ent system and this proposed system, it seems to me the bal- 
ance ‘of advantage is leaving the law as it is. I would rather 
leave the power with Congress than transfer it to the Presi- 
dent. Therefore, I shall favor the striking out of this provision. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I believe the provision in 
question is a wise one, though I realize others disagree with me. 

I think we must judge the future by the past. In a large 
number of instances judges who have had the opportunity to 
retire under existing law refused todo so. The amendment that 
we add in this bill to the retirement law I do net believe will 
change matters to any great extent. You can readily see why 
judges refuse to resign. When they resign they give up their 
power, their prominence, and importance in the district and, 
so to speak, become nobodies in the estimation of the public. 
They are not willing to do that, and they refuse to do it in 
almost every instance. Now, that has been our experience. 
When you come to Congress for relief politics often interferes 
and interminable delays occur; business piles up month after 
month and year after year, resulting in absolute denial of jus- 
tice. That has been the situation. 

This proposition is not to retire these judges arbitrarily. We 
do not ask anything of that kind. We realize that would be 
a violation of the Constitution. We simply say by this bill that 
when the Attorney General, or any one in the community where 
this judge lives, can satisfy the President that there is necessity 
for additional help, because the judge has become mentally or 
physically incapable of performing his duties, the President 
shall appoint additional help; but we provide that the old judge 
may remain on the bench and wear his honors until he dies, 
We humiliate nobody. All we are after is sufficient judges to 
perform the public service. That is all this section provides for; 
without it, justice must suffer. We ought not to deny justice: 
we ought not to continue a system such as the one we seek to 
remedy. The Attorney General has repeatedly appealed to us, 
time and time out of mind, for this relief. It can not be secured 
through Congress. It ought to be had, it seems to me, through 
an act such as this. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in the general debate on this subject I called 
attention to what my views were and suggested a query as to 


LVII——28 


whether the last section of the act was constitutional, and said 
that a I could find authority on the matter I would later pre- 
sent it. 

I am happy to say that there is ample authority on the quès- 
tion as to what constitutes an office. The query I suggested to 
the committee then was this, that if a man holds his tenure by 
the Constitution, which says he shall hold during life or good 
behavior, could we by legislative enactment take away from this 
officer the right to exercise the functions of his office? I have 
no doubt at all, gentlemen, from the decided cases on this mat- 
ter, that we can not do so by legislative enactment. The only 
way I think that the judge of the United States court, appointed 
by virtue of the Constitution and holding his tenure of office 
under constitutional limitation, can be removed is by constitu- 
tional change. The definition of an office is well set out in 
eee on Public Offices and Officers. And it is stated to be 
this: 


A public office is the right, authority, and duty, created and conferred 
2 law, by which for a given period, either fix by law or enduring at 
e 9 of the create power, an individual 18 invested with some 
pori on of the sovereign functions of the Government, to be exercised 
public officer. 


him for the benefit of the public. The individual so invested is a 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in a leading case on 
the subject, marked out what the term “ office” meant as stated 


in our Constitution. And this is the digest of it: 


An office is a public station, or employment, conferred by the appoint- 
ment of the Government. 


Now, this is what I want to call your attention to: 

The term embraces the ideas of tenure, duration, emolument. 
duties. 

That was decided by Justice Swayne in the United States 
against Hartwell, in Sixth Wallace, United States Reports, on 
page 385. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; but my time is quite limited. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvanian. How does the language of 
this bill deprive the incumbent of an office either of his term or 
of his official duties? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is that the question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is the question. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will answer that by saying that 
you do by indirection what you can not do by direction, in this 
way: You say you will not peremptorily enforce the withdrawal 
of this judge or force his resignation by law, but you will do 
this—you will have the President appoint in his district another. 
judge, who is his senior and who can say to him whether he 
shall perform the duties of his office or not. And so the senior 
judge who is appointed deprives the other man of his office if 
he desires to do so, and deprives him of all right at all to per- 
form the duties of his office. Can you imagine a judge holdiug 
his office who has no right to perform any part of the duties 
of his office? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Is not that true of every 
case in which there is a senior and a junior? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I say to yor that you must govern 
your right to regulate whether a judge of the United States 
shall perform his office or not within constitutional inhibitions. 
You can not legislate a United States judge out of office whose 
term and tenure are fixed by the Constitution. You must do it 
by the Constitution, and here you are attempting to do some- 
thing that you can not do by legislative enactment. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Do not you think we can pass a law abolish- 
ing a judicial district and thereby terminating the tenure of 
the judge? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No. 

Mr. GORDON. Congress abolished 14 Federal judges that 
John Adams appointed. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. You can not abolish the office of 
judge by legislating away his district. 

Mr. GORDON. I would like to see that authority. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It has been done in the case of 
Federal courts. You may abolish the courts, but you do not 
thereby abolish the judges. They still hold their offices. You 
can not deprive them of the right to hold their offices, and a 
part of the holding of such an office is the exercise of judiciai 
duties. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. Does the gentleman think it would be uncon- 
stitutional to appoint an additional judge in a district where 
there is only one judge? 


and 
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Mr. GRAHAM of IIlinois. Not at all. That is what you 
ought to do in a district where the judge is incapacitated. What 
vou want to do here is to put into the hands of the Executive 
the right to put this man out of office and deprive him of the 
right to perform the duties of his offiee by indirection. 

Blackstone, the great expounder of the English common law, 
defined an office as “a right to exercise a publie or private 
employment and to take the fees and emoluments thereunto be- 
Yonging.” (2 Com., 36.) The Supreme Court of Maine, in Third 
Greenleaf, page 481, said that the term “office” “ implies a dele- 
gation of a portion of the sovereign power to and the possession 
of it by the person filling the office.” The Supreme Court of Mi~ 
nois likewise held in Bunn against People (45 III., 397) that the 
eonferring of an office involves a delegation to the individual of 
some of the sovereign functions of government to be exercised 
by him. The case I have heretofore cited, United States against 
Hartwell, was followed and approved in United States against 
Germaine, in the Ninety-ninth United States Reports, page 511, 
and Auffinordt against Hedden (137 U. S., 327). 

It is evident, therefore, that the right to hold an office in- 
cludes the right to exercise the duties of it. The legislative au- 
thority may limit the duties by restricting the size of the district 
or limiting the jurisdiction to a certain class of cases, but so 
long as the district continues you can not by legislation prevent 
the judge from exercising the duties of his office. And this bill 
does that. It says that on the making of a certain finding by 
the President another judge may be appointed, who shall be the 
senior judge, and shall prescribe what if any duties the original 
judge shall perform; if the senior judge wills that he do noth- 
ing, he can do nothing. He has a Cistrict and he is a judge, his 
tenure is fixed by the Constitution as for life or good behavior, 
and yet he can not perform a single function of his office except 
to draw his salary. What a travesty this is. By it you would 
emasculate the judicial office when held by a judge of over 70. 

In Thomas against Owens (4 Md., 189), it was said that 
where the constitution has prescribed the qualifications, the pos- 
session of which shall entitle an individual to hold office under 
the State, it is not within the power of the legislature to change 
or add to them unless such power be given to the legislature 
either in express terms or by necessary implication. It was also 
held in a weH-considered case in Ohio—State against Brewster 
(44 Ohio St., 589), that where the term of the officer is fixed by 
the constitution the legislature can neither extend nor abridge 
it. In Commonwealth against Gamble (62 Pa. St., 343), it was 
said that where the tenure and term of office are fixed by the Con- 
stitution, such provisions as the Constitution make are beyond 
the power of the legislature to alter or destroy. 

There can be no doubt about this, If a district or circuit judge 
is guilty of misbehavior he can be impeached, otherwise he holds 
his office with the right to enjoy it for life. If a change in this 
system is desirable then the change must be a constitutional 
one. 

And beyond the constitutional question is the equally impor- 
tant one presented by this bill: Is it good public policy to give 
to the Chief Executive the right to pass upon the capacity and 
usefulness of a Federal judge after he arrives at the age of 
70 years? By an ex parte proceeding the President may, if this 
bill becomes the law, find any judge who has been on the bench 
10 years and is over 70 incapable. The judge can not be heard 
at this proceeding—he has no right of appeal. The finding may 
be political, it may even be malicious, but there is no recourse. 
Over the head of every Federal judge who comes within the 
purview of this bill there will hang the constant sword of an 


Executive order condemning him as a man further unfit for re- |" 


spectable service to the country. He lives and serves with the 
constant knowledge that his tenure of office is at the behest 
and by the grace of the Executive, and that by the stroke of his 
pon a political Executive may shatter his usefulness and send 

dishonored to seclusion and disgrace, Should such a power 
be given to the executive branch of our Government to thus 
control indirectly the courts of the country, and, by its misuse, 
to perhaps influence the decisions of our courts of justice? I 
can not believe it. It is not enough to say that such abuses 
would not occur. They might occur and that is sufficient reason 
why this provision of this bilt should not be the law. 

I am entirely willing to vote for a reasonable increase in the 
salaries of the judges of our Federal courts; I would vote for 
the provision increasing their salaries to $7,500 a year. But if, 
in order to do so, I must vote for this last provision of the bill 
giving the Executive power over our judges I shall not vote 
for the bill at all. I can not bring my mind to consent to a 
provision that is so altogether vicious and dangerous, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, we haye one more speaker on 
this side. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

Mr. WEBB. No; there will be two short ones on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois is recognized 
for four minutes. . 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I have serious doubt of the constitutionality of this pro- 
vision, but aside from the constitutionality of it I have very, 
grave fears in regard to the construction that may be placed 
upon the language used in the section. 

This section provides that the President, if he finds that any 
judge is unable to discharge efficiently any of the duties of his 
office by reason of his mental or physical disabilities, may when 
necessary appoint another judge, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. I fear that the Senate will place this 
construction upon that, that the question of finding the physical 
or mental disability of the judge is one exclusively for the Presi- 
dent, and that the Senate, in considering the confirmation of the 
newly appointed judge, must be confined to the sole question of 
his qualifications for the office. 

Now, if the Senate places that construction upon this lan- 
guage of the bill, then the Senate will only enter into the ques- 
tion of the qualifications of the new judge appointed, leaving 
the question of finding as to the mental or physical disability 
of the acting judge exclusively to the President. I think the 
language in the bilt clearly implies that that will be done. 

5 GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. DENISON, Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. As I understand it, these hearings 
as to the disability of the judge will be ex parte, from which 
the judge has no right of appeal to any tribunal? 

Mr. DENISON. Certainly. I think that under this bill it 
will be exclusively the privilege of the Pres dent to make the 
finding as to the disability of the acting judge. He can do it 
in any way he wants to; and when he makes a finding satisfac- 
tory to himself he will simply send in the nomination of an- 
other judge for that district and the Senate will simply have 
the right to consider the qualifications of the new judge and 
not the disqualifications of the old judge. The bill in its pres- 
ent form gives no one the right to review or question the find- 
ing of the President. If that should be the construction of the 
provision by the Senate—and I think it will be—then you can 
see the danger that lies in this provision of the bill. 

In the next place, gentlemen, if the Senate should not give 
it that construction, and if the Senate should hold that they 
would have the right in considering the new appointment to 
eonsider the disqualifications of the old judge, then whenever 
the Senate would enter into that inquiry and find differently 
from the President, finding, for instance, that the old judge was 
not disqualified, the appointment of the new judge would not 
be confirmed. Now, I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania if 
that would not be a grave injustice to the new judge, because 
he would then stand before the courts and the bar and before 
the whole country as discredited, as unconfirmed by the Senate 
after the President had nominated him for the office? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Replying to your question, 
is it not a fact that whether or not the appointment is appro- 
priately made is one for review by the Senate? For instance, 
if the President appointed a man judge of a district where there 
was no vacancy would not the Senate have the right to consider 
that and say there is no vacancy and refuse to confirm, and 
if he made the appointment in a place where the judge was not 
incompetent would not the Senate have the right to say that 
the judge is not incompetent? 

Mr. DENISON. I think not, under the language used in 
the bill. The gentleman knows, as we all know, that when the 
President appoints a judge and the Senate refuses to confirm 
him it is because of some disqualification of the man appointed. 
If the gentleman from Pennsylvania should be appointed by the 
President to a judicial position where the President had con- 
cluded that an acting judge was disqualified, and the Senate 
should refuse to confirm the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I 
say it would be a grave reflection on the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, and a great injustice to him, and it would be so con- 
sidered all over the country, I think that is very undesirable, 
On the other hand, when the Senate should find that the acting 
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judge is disqualified, des anyone think that that judge could 
continue to perform his cuties? There would be an adjudica- 
tion that he is mentally unfit or physically unfit, and he would 
have had no chance whatever for a hearing. I say that would 
be a great injustice to the acting judge. So whatever view 
the Senate might take of its duty under this law, there is 
bound to be a great injustice to one or the other, or both. 
[Applause. ] 

The fact is, if this bill becomes a law, every Federal judge 
who has served 10 years and has reached the age of 70 years 
will feel that his mental and physical condition is under the 
scrutiny of the President. He will know that there are many 
able men about him wanting his place. He will be bound to 
feel under constraint, or intimidation, or under a fear that 
without his knowledge he may be found by the President to be 
disqualified in some way and another judge appointed. The 
natural result would be to coerce or constrain the judge to re- 
tire. Such a law will strike at the independence of the judici- 
ary and have the effect of doing indirectly what we can not do 
directly, and for these reasons I think this section of the bill 
should be stricken out. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes remain- 


ng. 

Mr, WEBB. And I have eight minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina has 
eight minutes, 

Mr. WEBB. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, there are three things guaran- 
teed in the Constitution to one who holds a judicial position, 
and not one of the three is infringed by the language that the 
gentleman seeks to strike out. The things that the Constitution 
holds firmly for are the term, the duties of the office, and the 
salary. 

There are, fortunately, only a few isolated cases where one 
who has occupied a position on the Federal bench does not 
realize his own limitations. He does not realize that with the 
encreachment of years or from disease he has become ineflicient 
and incapacitated to perform the duties for which he was ap- 
pointed. I am of those who believe that a man on the bench, 
or whatever capacity in public life, ought to be prepared at 
nll times to do the work, and ought to be efficient and have 
capacity to do the work. But when a man on the Federal bench 
has no longer capacity, either by physical or mental impairment, 
there should be somebody on the bench to do the work, because 
the position of judge is not a sinecure created for the individual; 
it is a position for the adjudication of differences between the 
people in his district. It is necessary to have some one capable 
of adjusting the differences and act on the points of law brought 
out before him. Therefore the section provides that if one is 
permanently incapacitated by physical or mental disability, then 
the President of the United States first must affirmatively find 
that, and, second, he may appoint a temporary judge, because 
that Is all it is, to do the work. This is simply to give assist- 
ance to disabled judges, which I believe is entirely within the 
purview of the Constitution, because there is no impairment of 
a single right of this incapacitated judge. He may still resign, 
he may still retire, and he has all the rights he can have except 
the right of a physically and mentally impaired man to pass on 
the public business brought in the court. Therefore I view it 
entirely within the Constitution and to be within the public 
policy which keeps these men in the judicial position of the 
highest standard of service. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, while I am in favor of increas- 
ing the salary of Federal judges and shall vote for the bill in 
any event, yet I hope that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts will prevail, As I understand, it 
strikes out the second and third paragraphs of section 3, which 
provides that if any judge is unable to discharge efficiently all 
the duties of his office by reason of mental or physical dis- 
ability of a permanent character the Executive may appoint an 
additional judge. 

That is a tremendous power to be conferred on the Executive. 
It rests with him to determine as a question of fact whether 
the existing judge is mentally or physically disabled. Assume 
that the President should determine that a judge was suffer- 
ing from mental disability, I do not know exactly what that 
phrase means, but I assume mental aberration. If that fact 
should be found, it seems to me it follows that such a judge 
would not be in a mental condition to try cases. I would not 
want to try a case before a judge suffering from mental dis- 


ability or have a judge suffering from mental disability decide a 
case for my client. Further down in the paragraph it provides: 

And the judge so entitled to resign or retire shall be held and treated 
as if junior in commission to the remaining judges of said court, who 
shall, in the order of the seniority of their respective commissions, exer- 
cise such powers and perform such duties as by law may be incident 
to seniority. 

Now, it is apparent that if a judge is suffering from mental 
disability the only remedy which you can apply to him is to 
retire him and put a sane judge in his place. In addition to 
that, this paragraph, in my judgement, is a partisan paragraph. 
It might have some weight in causing a Federal judge to be 
subservient to the Executive, to have some fear that the Execu- 
tive might displace him. I say that is an autocratic power that 
we ought not to confer upon anybody. 

Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have four minutes. 
I want to ask my friend, How are you going to retire one of 
those mentally disqualified judges? We are supposing a case 
where he will not retire, and he can not work, and you will not 
let us put in a judge to help him. 

Mr. MAGEE. I will answer the gentleman's question if I 
may be permitted to do so. It was stated here on the floor 
yesterday, especially by the distinguished gentleman froin 
Illinois, that time and again an act has been passed relieving 
such a condition where it existed. 

Mr. WEBB. That is, at the request of the judge. 
to do that in the ease of Judge Moody. 

Mr. MAGEE. If such a condition arises, the House can 
remedy it; but I say we should not put it in the power of any- 
body to humiliate a Federal judge. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I do not suppose there is any- 
body in this House who is any more careful of the dignity and 
rights of the judges than I am. I know we all feel that way, 
and I do not know of any Member of the House who is any more 
careful about the dignity and the prerogatives of the judges 
than are the judges themselves, and this provision of this bill is 
indorsed by the Federal judges of the United States because 
the great majority of them know that there are a few instances 
of two classes. One is where men have been on the bench until 
they are so old that they can not do the work. I had a case 
brought to my attention the other day. A lawyer presented to 
a judge a draft of an order and the judge said the lawyer 
would have to fix it up in another way. The lawyer acted on 
the suggestion of the judge and framed the order as the judge 
had suggested. Then he took it back to the judge and the old 
man did not remember anything about the order at all. Now 
you can not impeach a man of that kind. He has not com- 
mitted any crime. There are two classes of cases. One of 
them is that of an honest old judge who wants to stay in office 
and fight it out. In nine cases out of ten he will request the 
President to appoint a relief judge. The other case is that of 
old, effete, worn-out men who do not know just exactly what 
they are doing. You hate to Impeach them, they will not retire, 
and they can not work. A 
F A HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 

on 

Mr. WEBB. I have only two minutes left. If I have the 
time, I will be glad to yield to my friend. I say that the 
judges themselves think this is a wise provision, because they 
indorse it. I do not suppose there is any man in America of 
higher judicial character and honor than Charles E. Hughes, 
and he wrote a letter saying this is a wise provision. 

Gentlemen think somebody is going to commit a crime, that 
somebody is going to reflect on the integrity of a judge or 
going to take his office away from him. I challenge anybody 
to show where this provision takes any power away from a 
judge. It just simply gives the new and younger man, whether 
appointed by a Republican or a Democratic President, the 
power to get to the front and do the hardest work. The old 
judge remains in office until he wants to retire or until he dies. 
There is no taking away of his rights, there is no reflection on 
him. Ordinarily, I expect the new judge will be appointed 
at the request of the old judge, who will say, “I can not do 
the work, and I will be glad to have the help of a younger man 
until I die or retire.” I had a judge who was 74 years old 
tell me, “I want to die in harness, but I can not do the heavy 
work of this district. I should like to have an additional 
judge.” And I imagine that judge would write to the Presi- 
dent and ask him to give him an additional judgo to help him 
out. I hope this paragraph will not be stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. : 
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The question being taken, Mr. Warsa demanded a division, 
The committee divided, and there were—ayes 57, noes 98. 
So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 6, after the word “death,” strike out the word “or” 
and insert, after the word “ tion,“ the words “ or retirement“; 
and make the same amendment in line 9; and strike out after the 
word “ filled ” in line 10 the balance of the section. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I think that amendment is 
all right, and I thank the gentleman for suggesting it. It makes 
the meaning of the section clearer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, ` 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. Bortanp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
eommittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12001 
and had directed him to report the same back with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not the Chair will put them en grosse. The question 
is on agreeing to the cmendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 
| The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. WALSH. To offer a motion to recommit, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it to the Clerk's 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Walsn moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary with instructions to report the same forthwith, with an 
amendment striking out all of the matter embraced between line 10, 
on page 5, and line 5, on page 6, inclusive. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this motion to recommit includes 
the amendment which was offered in the Committee of the 
Whole 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, is this matter debatable? 

Mr. WALSH. It is, if I am recognized. 

Mr. WEBB. I move the previous question. 

Mr. WALSH. I have the floor, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts has the 


oor. 

Mr. WALSH. It simply provides for striking out of the bill 
that section which gives the President opportunity upon a 
finding of facts 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. My 

~ understanding is that the rule providing for the consideration of 
this bill provides that the previous question shall be ordered. 
If the previous question was ordered, then I submit under the 
rules of the House a motion to recommit is not debatable. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question having been ordered 
under the rule, the debate is not in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the previous question was ordered 
on the bill, but not on the motion to recommit. There is noth- 
ing in the rule which provides that the previous question shall 
be ordered on the motion to recommit, but I submit to the point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides that the previons ques- 
tion shall be ordered on the bill and all amendments thereto. 
The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I shall ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and seventy-cight Mem- 
bers present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will lock the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. The question is on the motion to re- 
commit, 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 113, nays 168, 
answered “present” 3, not voting 149, as follows: 


Anderson 
Aswell 
Austin 
Birch 


ek 
Bland, Ind. 
wers 


Byrns, Tenn. 


Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Bachara 


YEAS—113. 
Gallagher Longworth Sanders, N. Y, 
Galli Lufkin Schall“ 
Gillett Lundeen Scott, Iowa 
lynn McCulloch Sells 
Graham, III. McFadden Sinnott 
Green, Iowa McKinley Shemp 
Greene, Mass, McLaughlin, Mich Sloan 
Greene, Vt. Madden Snell 
mn Magee Stafford 
die ann Stephens, Miss, 
Hamilton, Mich. Miller, Wash. Sweet 
a Mondell Switzer 
Hawley Moores, Ind. Temple 
ersey Mott Tilson 
Hicks Nelson, A. P. Timberlake 
Husted Norton ink 
Ireland Osborne Towner 
James Paige ‘Treadway 
Johnson, Wash, Parker, N. Y. Vi 1 
Jones Platt Vol 
Juul Pratt Walsh 
Kearns Purnell Ward 
Kennedy, Iowa Ramseyer Wason 
Kin Ran Wheeler 
ao ae wei 
raus ea yoods, Iowa 
Lampert 
Langley Rowe 
Little Sanders, Ind. 
NAYS—168. 
Dixon Kincheloe Sanford 
Donovan Kitchin Saunders, Va. 
Doolin; Scott, 9 
Doolittle Lea, Cal. Scott, Pa. 
Doremus Lee, Ga. Heed 
Doughton hibach Shallenberger 
Dyer T Sherley 
Eagan Lever Sherwood 
Eagle Lobeck Siegel 
Lo Sisson 
Elston McKeown Slayden 
Farr McLaughlin, Pa. Small 
Fisher er Smith, Mich. 
Flood Mansfield Smith, T. F. 
Fost Martia Snyde 
oster nyder 
Francis Merritt Stea 
. Montague Steele 

er Morgan Stevenson 
Garrett, Tex. Neely Sumners 
Goodwin, Ark. Nichols, Mich, e 
Gordon Oldfield Taylor, Ark. 
Grabam, Pa. Oliver, Ala. Taylor, Colo. 
Gray, Ala. Oliver, N. Ý. Ilman 

amilli iney Venable 
Haskell Overstreet Vinson 
Peters Volstead 
Heaton Phelan Walton 
eflin Quin Watkins 
Helverin * Watson, Pa. 
Hilliard ney, II. T. Watson, Va. 
Hollingsworth Rainey, J. W. ebb 
Howard Raker Welling 
Huddleston 2 el 
— — Ran ey 
Hutchinson Riordan Wilson, La. 
Igoe bbins Wingo 
ohrson, Ky. Romjue Winslow 
Kahn Wise 
Kehoe Rouse Wright 
Kennedy, R. I. Rube: Young, N. Dak, 
Kettner Saba Young, Tex. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Moon Wood, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—149. 

n Heintz Miller, Minn, 
Estopinal Helm Moore, Pa, 
Evans Hensley Morin 
Fairchild, G. W, Holland Mudd 

r ood Nelson, J. M. 
ess Houston Nicholls, S. C. 
Fields Hull, Iowa Nolan 
Flynn Hull, Tenn O’Shaunessy 
Fordney Jacoway Overmyer 
Frear Johnson, S. Dak, Padgett 
Freeman Keating r 
French Kelley, Mich Parker, N. J. 
Fuller, III. Kelly, Pa. lk 
Fuller, Mass. Key, Ohio Porter 
Gandy iess, Pa ‘ou 
Garland Knutson Powers 
Garrett, Tenn. Kreider Price 
Glass Follette Reed 
Godwin, N. C. Guardia Roberts 
Good n Robinson 
Goodall Linthicum Rodenberg 
Gould Littlepage wlan 
Gray, N. J London Rucker 
G Lunn Russell 
ries McAndrews Sanders, La. 
Hamilton, N. Y. eArthur Ars 
Ham! McClintic Shackleford 
Hard McCormick Shouse 
t, Miss. McKenzie Sims 
„ Va. eLemore Smith, Idaho 
Hay ason Smith, C. B. 
Hayes Mays Stedman 
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Steenerson Swift Waldow Wilson, Tex. 

Stephens, Nebr. Templeton Walker Woodyard 

7 —.— Thomas Weaver Zihiman 
Stiness Thom n White, Me. 

Strong Van Dyk White, Ohio 

Sullivan Vare Wiliams 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Brrys of Tennessee with Mr. Goon, 

Mr. McLemore with Mr. RODENBERG. 

Mr. THomas with Mr. SWIFT. 

Mr. Boower with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. McCtintice with Mr. GARLAND: 

Mr. Lirrrterace with Mr. Haassmron of New York. 

Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. BLANTON with Mr. Woopyarp. 

Mr. Pork with Mr. MGARTHUR. 

Mr. Herm with Mr. Kimss. of Penusylvania. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. Woop of Indiana, 

Mr. Jacoway with Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. Hurt of Tennessee with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. Ferris with Mr. FESS. 

Mr. Price with Mr. GRIEST. 

Mr. Durré with Mr. Dare of Vermont. 

Mr. Brackmow with Mr. STINESS. 

Mr. Suncivan with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. Sims with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 

Mr. Lintuicum with Mr. Hares. 

Mr. BELL with Mr. Gourp. 

Mr. Crank of Florida with Mr. COSTELLO: 

Mr. Dent with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. Reem 

Mr. Lun» with Mr. STEENERSON. 

On this vote: 

Mr. ASHBROOK: (for) with Mr. Dewaxnr (against). 

Mr. WOC of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea,” but 
I see that I am paired with the: gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. 
McAnprewsJ,. and I withdraw my vote of “yen.” and answer 
“ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as: above recorded. 

The SPEAKER, 
open the doors: 

The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINHY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
and nays, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Runev! 
demands a division, and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Henry T. Ratner] demands the yeas and nays. The question 
is on ordering the yeas and nays. All in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After eount- 
ing.] Forty-eight gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the roll call shows: that there is a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. We just this minute took a roll call, and a 
quorum was shown to be present. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAENBY. Mr: Speaker, E demand the other 
side. 

The other side was taken, and 172 Members: rose. 

The SPEAKER. Forty-eight is a sufficient number, and the 
Clerk will call the roll on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 193, nays 79, 
answered present“ 8, not voting 158, as follows: 


YEAS—193. 
Anderson Chandler, N. T. Doughton Hadi 
Austin Chandler, Okla. Dunn - 
Baer Clark, Pa. Dyer Hamilton, Mich, 
Beakes n Eagan Haskell 
Benson leary Elston Hastings 
Beshlin pees Esch Hau 
Birch Doper, W. Va. Essen Hawley 
Bland, Va. Copley Fairchild, BiG. Heaton 
Borland Crago: Farr Heflin 
wers Crisp Fisher Hicks 
Britten Crosser. Flood 
Brodbeck Gura Mich. Foss 9 
| Browning Curry, ý Francis 
Brumbaugh Dallinger Gallagher Huddieston 
Burnett rrow Gard Humphreys 
Burroughs Delaney Gillett Husted 
Butler 8 i ad ekami ee 
Byrnes, S. Glynn 
| Caldwell Dillon Graham, Pn Johnson, 
Campbell, Pa. Donovan Gray, Ala. Johnson, Wash. 
rew ooling Greene, Vt. Juul 
Cary Doremus Griffin Kahn 


A quorum is present. The Deorkeeper will | 


85 the bill was passed. 


Kearns: Montague Robbins 
Kehoe Moores, Ind. Rogers 
5 N. I. Morgan Rose 
Kettner Mott Kouse 
. Nelson, A p.  Sabath 
ey elson, 25 Saba 
Lazaro Nichols, Mich. Sanders, Ind. 
Lea, Cal Norton Sanders, 8 
Lee, Ga Oliver, N. Y. Sanford 
Lehlbach Olney . Schall 
Lesher Osborne Scott, Mich, 
Lever Overstreet Scott, Pa, 
Little Paige Scully 
22 Parker, N.Y. — 2 
nergan egel 
Lufkin Phelan Sinnett 
Lundeen Platt Slayden 
8 5 Slemp 
Mekeo Sloan 
McLaughlin, Mich, Rag — Small 
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Young, Tex. 


Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodenberg 
Rowland 
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Sanders, La, 
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Sherwood 
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Smith, Idaho 
Smith, C. B. 


Templeton 
Thomas 
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Willlams 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wood, Ind. 
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The Clerk announced the following additional’ pairs: 


On the vote: 


Mr. Bynxs of Tennessee (against) with Mr. Goon (for). 
Mr. Dewavr (for) with Mr. ASHBROOK (a J. 

Mr. LaGUanA (for) with Mr. ConnELLY of Kansas (against). 
Mr. Mirrer of Minnesota (for) with Mr. SHovusy (against). 
Mr. Watery (for) with Mr. Dominick (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. GARNER with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. Wanton with Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Mr. BYRNS: of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay.” I 
have a pair with Mr. Goop, who was called away to-day on ac- 
count of important business. I therefore wish to withdraw my 
vote of nay and vote “ present.” 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Byrys of Tennessee, and he 
answered“ Present.” : 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BACHA- 
RACH, has been called to his home on account of illness in his 
family. He requested me to say that if he were present he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, my. colleague, 
Mr. Hamitton of New York, was very anxious to vote on this 
bill, but he was unable to be present, and he wishes me to an- 
nounce that if he were present he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, am I entitled to vote on this 
bill? 

The SPEAKER, No; not unless you were present and listen- 
ing when your name was called. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Jous W. Raney, by unanimous consent, was granted 

leave of absence indefinitely on account of illness. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

The SPEAKER. By inadvertence House bill 13355, for the 
relief of the St. Croix Chippewa Indians in Wisconsin, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, when it ought to 
have been referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. With- 
out objection, it will be rereferred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
December 14, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
tentative draft of a bill to give precedence to permanent officers 
tn the higher grades of the Navy (H. Doc. No. 1585); to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, transmitting annual report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1488) ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Public Printer, transmitting statement 
relative to purchases, exchanges, and repairs of typewriter 
machines in the Government Printing Office covering the period 
from July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1586) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12990) to 
authorize the Kingsdale Lumber Corporation to construct a 
bridge across Lumber River, near the town of Lumberton, N. C., 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 861), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1650) for the relief of 
W. T. Dingler, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 860), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 463) for the relief of the heirs of 
Joshua Nicholls, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 862), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9869) granting a pension to Carrie C. Fry; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13076) granting a pension to Presley F, Black; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13355) for the relief of the St. Croix Chippewa 
Indians of Wisconsin; Committee on Appropriations discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13365) to prohibit gam- 
bling in cotton futures and other cotton products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 13366) permitting any person 
who has served in the Army in the present war to retain his 
uniform and personal equipment, and to wear the same under 
certain conditions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 18367) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916; to the Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. STEENERSON; A bill (H. R. 13368) to permit cer- 
tain officers and enlisted men to retain parts of their equip- 
ment and their uniforms and to wear the uniform upon occa- 
sions of ceremony; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 13369) granting the consent 
of Congress to the board of county commissioners of the county 
of Hampden, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Connecticut River between Spring- 
field and West Springfield, in said county and Commonwealth; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 13370) for the extension 
and completion of the United States Capitol; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 13371) to provide for a site 
and public building at Mansfield, La.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13872) to appropriate $100,000 for the im- 
provement of navigation on Red River, in Louisiana and 
Arkansas; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13373) to appropriate $30,000 to remove 
logs from Sabine River, and condemn and expropriate them; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13374) to establish and maintain a fish- 
hatching and fish-cultural station in the State of Louisiana; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 13375) to make section 5 of 
the post-office appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918, as amended by section 1110, war-revenue act of Octo- 
ber 3, 1917, applicable to the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 368) extending 
the period of Government control and possession of the tele- 
graph and telephone systems of the United States, and author- 
izing the Postmaster General to fix the appraised value of the 
elegraph and telephone systems; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. HAMILL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 369) request- 
ing the commissioners plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the international peace conference to present to the 
said conference the right of all the Ukrainian territories to 
freedom, independence, and self-determination; to the Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13376) for the relief of William 
Elder; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 13377) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin T. Pool; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 13378) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin V. Carey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


1918. 


By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 13879) to amend the mili- 
tary record of Richard Parke; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 13380) granting a pension 
to William M. Metzger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13381) granting an increase of 
pension to John H. Terry; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13382) for the relief of Theodore Bloom; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13383) granting a pension to Marie Merz; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 13384) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 13385) granting a pension to 
Ellen W. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 13386) granting an increase 
of pension te John P, Bradfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13387) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert A. Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Penstons. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 13388) granting a pension to 
Josephine A. Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 13389) granting a pension 
to Myra E. Stephen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13390) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles C. Mauch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill CH. R. 13391) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry H. Shell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


} PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: Resolutions of Pomona Grange No. 8, 
Patrons of Husbandry, Gloucester County, N. J., opposing in- 
crease of postal rates on periodicals; to the Committee on ‘the 
Post ‘Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of automobile indus- 
try asking Congress to increase appropriations to aid extension 
of export trade; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution of the Optimist Club of Milwaukee 
urging Representatives in Congress to give hearty support to 
the flag bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Ilinois: Petition of Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co.; W. M. Hoyt Co.; Western Felt Works; and Simonds 
Manufacturing Co., all of Chicago, urging passage of the revenue 
n before December 31, 1918; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, memorial of Military Order of Legion of the United 
States, Commandery of the State of Minois, for the enactment 
of volunteer officers’ retirement bill, S. 130; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of Ancient Order of Hibernians 
in mass meeting assembled at Minneapolis, Minn., demanding 
self-determination and freedom for Ireland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. i 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolutions adopted by the New Korea 
Association, presenting the grievances of Korea to the Govern- 
Roe of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 

irs. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Protests from residents of the thirty-third 
New York district, against the enactment of legislation re- 
stricting the use of wireless apparatus; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. A 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition in favor of the enactment 
of House bill 12880 and Senate bill 4922, signed by John P. 
Gardiner, commissioner of labor for the State of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. ; to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE. 


Sarurpay, December 14, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the entering in of Thy law giveth life, and 
in the midst of the unsolved problems of this day we seek to 
conform our lires, our thinking, and all that we do to the law 
of God, that there may be light along the pathway which leads 
us to the realization of the great ideals for which we stand as a 
Nation. Guide us this day in the discharge of our duties. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Thursday, December 12, 1918, when, 
on request of Mr. VArpAatan and by unanimous consent, the 
8 reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—HOG ISLAND SHIPPING PLANT. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. My attention has been called to a special dis- 
patch from Philadelphia, Pa., published in the Washington Post 
of yesterday, which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 8 


PHILADELPHIA, December 12. 


ven to Senator VaRpAMAN, of Mississippi, by 
wiles, assistant general manager of the 2 


The lie direct has been 
Rear Admiral Francis T. 
geney Fleet rporation, : 

Senator VanpAman in the Senate on Tuesday said the construction of 
the Hog Island shipyard was “one of the most infamous transactions 
that mar the pages of American history.” He agreed, he said, with 
Senator Kıra, of Utah, who had declared “there was a great deal of 
—— robbery, „and thievery by men engaged in the Hog Island 

Senator VARDAMAN said he thought there was enough evidence in the 
hands of the Senate Committee of Commerce to justify cancellation ot 
the contract made with the company that constructed the Hog Island 


soe $ ard. 
dmiral Bowles's heated retort to these cha was in a telegram to 
Senator FLETCHER, € n of the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
The yo nad * ittee wil recia 
“You ur comm will a te that this statement that 
the contract for the construction of tog Island shipyard and building 
of ships there is an infamous transaction reflects upon all parties to it, 
Vakoatan hae had ovary eumectunter te KAA the tease ent be toe 
s had every oppo n no 
toati 22 rage isa deliberate Jie: : A » 2 
“Ata when every or made myself and the ad- 
ministration of the shipyard to . — to the Rest 99 — a lanes 
force of men for the construction of vessels, such statements are detri- 
mental to the interests of the United States and a gross injustice to 
every man connected with this enterprise.” ‘ 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, years ago I would have 
experienced an unholy delight in taking satisfaction on the car- 
cass of the self-convicted conscienceless slanderer who uttered 
that telegram. But I have passed that stage in moral growth. I 
have come to the conclusion that nothing is proven by physical 
combat except the superiority of brute force and the determina- 
tion of that fact is hardly worth while. 

Now, what I said about the Hog Island enterprise was uttered 


‘upon the floor of this Chamber as a United States Senator under 


the sanctity of an oath to uphold the Constitution, the laws 
of the country, and protect the interests of the American people 
against the greed, cupidity, avarice, and criminality of the out- 
laws of society. I was discussing a public enterprise and one 
which I know and everybody else knows is as far from being 
faultiess as sin is far from virtue. It is an enterprise that 
no honest man could defend in all of its details. It is one of 
these peculiar enterprises that have grown up since the declara- 
tion of war, which was conceived by its promoters in private 
life in the sin of selfishness and brought forth swaddled in the 
American flag to serve a selfish purpose. 

Let us for a moment consider its history. A number of highly 
respectable financiers came together, formed a corporation, 
bought a hog wallow, which was rightly named “ Hog Island,” 
capitalized it at probably double or treble its real value, and 
then lensed it to the United States for a site for a shipbuilding 
plant. The land was valued at $1,700,000, and the rent charged 
the Government of the United States was 6 per cent on estimated 
value of the land, if my memory serves me correctly. This same 
corporation undertook and agreed to build, the Government of 
the United States paying all expenses, this shipbuilding plant at 
an estimated cost of $21,000,000 without fees or plus per cent. 

The profits which the shipbuilding corporation was to receive 
as a commission for the patriotic service to be rendered by it 
was 4 or 5 per cent on the value of the ships to be built by this 
plant. The work in the construction of the plant had not pro- 
ceeded very far, however, ‘before it was determined by the cor- 
poration, which we are told was organized for.patriotie pur- 
poses, that the building might be facilitated by subletting con- 
tracts at a fixed fee of 5 per cent upon the estimated cost of 
the work. i 

Some of the contractors, it appeared from the testimony, had 
steck in the parent corporation with which the Government 
contracted to build the plant without fees. Everyone knows, 
who has paid any attention to the investigation of this enter- 


prise, that in the beginning of the building of the plant the 


grossest extravagance in the payment of wages, the most glaring 
incompetency was shown in the purchase of material, and in 
the general management of the company. Every man called to 
the service of this corporation had his wages doubled and, in 
some instances, quadrupled. The head man, who had been the 
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directing head of the contracting firm of Stone & Webster, who 
received from Stone & Webster $12,000 per year while serving 
them, was put at the head of the shipbuilding corporation with 
a salary of $25,000 per year. For everything that was done of a 
similar nature the United States Government was charged and 
plundered accordingly. 

It will also be remembered that when this corporation under- 
took the construction of the Hog Island shipping plant it tried 
to induce the Government to fix its commission for the work it 
was to perform at 10 per cent, but it was finally forced down to, 
I think, 5 per cent. When asked by members of the committee 
to state what the constructing corporation had done or was to 
do to justify it in asking the Government to pay it 5 per cent 
on the ships to be built in the Hog Island yard, we were told that 
it was the “know how” which they were furnishing the Gov- 
ernment; and, Mr. President, I want to say just here that, after 
looking over the matter carefully, I am within the bounds of 
conservatism when I say that there was not a member of that 
corporation who knew any more about shipbuilding than the 
Democratic emblem does about the nebular hypothesis or a 
prairie dog knows about the political economy of the planet 
Mars. It was just a piece of graft, pure and simple, but they 
justified their extraordinary demand by saying that, if the 
members of the corporation did not themselves know anything 
about shipbuilding, the corporation furnished the Government 
of the United States men who did know how. With the salaries 
that were paid the men, certainly the United States Govern- 
ment did not need this corporation to act as its labor agent in 
securing capable men to do Government work, especially when 
you consider the fact that the Government paid twice and 
three times as much for their services as they could have 
gotten from private employers in the labor markets of the 
country. 

I want the United States Government to deal fairly and 
justly with its citizens, but I think that every dollar the Gov- 
ernment pays to this corporation as commission on ships built 
by the shipbuilding plant at Hog Island will be nothing less 
then robbery of the Public Treasury. 

Mr. President, I was about to overlook the fact that the plant 
which these patriots for pelf were to construct at an estimated 
cost of $21,000,000, I am told, has cost over $60,000,000; and I 
think it has completed but one ship. Of course, I want to be 
fair with them. I am sure they have a good many ships on the 
ways. I will ask the chairman of the Committee on Commerce 
to correct me if I am mistaken. I think the corporation has 
completed but one ship. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think, Mr. President, there has been one 
ship delivered, accepted, and put in service; but there are other 
ships, I do not know how many more, that are launched. I 
understand that there are other ships on the ways; in fact, a 
ship under construction on each of the 50 ways. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand there are a great many on 
the ways. 7 

Mr. JQHNSON of California. Mr. President, as to the one 
ship to which the Senator refers, is it not that particular ship 
which subsequently had difficulty in floating and had to be re- 
riveted? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I can not answer the Senator about that. 
I hope to get those facts later, but if it does not float it will be 
in keeping with pretty nearly everything they have done since 
the plant was begun. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not of my own knowledge say there 
was difficulty in regard to its floating; but it is the first that 
was launched there, and it might be expected that there was 
further work to do on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
riveted? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know about what work was re- 
quired after it was launched. Possibly there was some re- 
riveting or additional riveting to be done, but it is actually in 
service. It has been received, accepted, delivered, and inspected 
and given a satisfactory classification by both Lloyd’s and the 
American Bureau of Shipping, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The building of one ship is a great work. 
Will the Senator state how much Government money has been 
spent up to date? 

Mr. FLETCHER. How much on the yard and in construc- 
tion? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. How much has been squandered on the 
Hog Island enterprise? 

Mr. F R. I do not concede that anything has been 
squandered there. I think the Hog Island plant itself has cost 
more money than was expected. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. How much more? 


Was it required to be re- 


Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will find the statement on 
page 10 of our hearings. Mr. Piez says: 


Mr. Pirz. The original estimate, which was a very hastily prepared 
one and on a basis of plans that were subsequently materially modified, 
was $21, ,000, Then we gave them the contract for a second ty 
of ship, Senator, that we know as class B, a troop ship of 15 or 16 
knots . Their estimate after they got that, recognizing the addi- 
tional complications in making two 7800 of ships instead of one, was 
that the yards would cost about $27, „000 or $28,000,000. I think 
the most recent estimate was $58,000,000. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it not a matter of fact that it has cost 
over $60,000,000 up to date. But that is a small matter, Mr. 
President, that the public—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘That is possible as to the entire yard and 
equipment ; but the Senator will remember that the yard finished 
and completed is quite different from the yard which was 
originally contemplated. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Probably so; but I am surprised that 
such high-priced know howism should be so unreliable, 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has been added to immensely, and ma- 
terial changes have been made in their equipment—cranes, ware- 
houses, railroads, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I would not under the circumstances deal 
unfairly with them. I am willing to concede that there are a 
great many ships on the way, and in the course of time they will 
be completed. I do not want to do this corporation an injustice. 
I hardly think from the impression 1 have from the hearings 
that I should have to borrow from the vocabulary of my friend 
the versatile Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and one or two 
other Senators in order to have a vocabulary sufficientiy full to 
describe all the failures and to characterize the failures they 
have made and the infamy of the transaction of which they are 


ilty. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, with reference to 
the maiter of delivering ships, I do not question the statement, 
of the chairman of the committee; he may have much more 
reliable information than I have; but I want to say to the Sena- 
tor that three or four days ago a very reliable gentleman told 
me, as a matter of fact, that the ship has not yet been delivered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The gentleman is altogether mistaken. I 
have it from Mr. Rossiter, I have it from Mr. Piez, and I have 
it from half a dozen sources that that ship has been accepted 
and delivered. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope the Senator will pardon me. I 
will concede that they have made one ship. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have made more than one, but they 
have delivered one. They have launched a number of others, 
and there are fifty on the ways. Ifall the rivets that have been 
driven into the 50 ships had been concentrated into 10 ships, 
you would have had 10 ships completed before now. They have 
driven rivets enough to complete practically their program, but 
they extended the work over 50 ships instead of confining it to 
a smaller number, and the contractor was ordered to proceed 
that way. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If they are building ships, in the language 
of Robert Burns—in plowman’s phrase—God send them speed, 
I do not want to misrepresent them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am sure the Senator does not, and I am 
simply trying to help him in that direction by stating the facts; 
that is all. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator is very kind. I want to say, 
Mr. President, that the time has come when this robbery of the 
Government in the name of patriotism should be stopped; really 
it should never have been begun. 

I remember when the president of this corporation came be- 
fore this committee. He made the most glorious promises. He 
said, “ We want to build the ships; we want to win the war; 
send us to the penitentiary after we win the war; but let us 
build ships.” Of course, the fact that 4 or 5 per cent was paid 
them upon the value of every ship constructed had nothing to 
do with that burst of patriotism on his part. 

There are some people in this country who seem to regard it 
as their God-given privilege, belonging exclusively to them, to 
wrap their well-fed carcasses in the American flag, and, with 
the words of patriotism upon their flyblown, impious lips, go 
over the country denouncing everybody who dares question their 
right to continue this nefarious business, I, for one, shall con- 
tinue to denounce it and to call attention to it. As soon as 1 
can get hold of the report of the Department of Justice which 
deals with this question and can again go over more carefully 
the investigations of the Commerce Committee I shall have 
more to say on the subject. In the meantime I hope the Com- 
merce Committee will go further in the matter and make a re- 
port of the results of its investigation. Let the pitiless sunlight 
of publicity shine in upon the dark and devious ways of these 
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patriots for perquisites. Let every other enterprise which is 
tainted with fraud undergo similar investigation. It is more 
necessary that the Republie shall be preserved and the people 
saved from plunder than that the delicate feelings of these 
dollar-hearted, sordid-souled sinners shall be respected. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the Hog Island enterprise is a disgrace 
to the administration. It is an affront to every man who wore 
a uniform at home or gave his life for his country in the trenches 
of France. It is an outrage upon the toiling taxpayers of the 
Jand. 

SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to present the 
certificate of election of Senator Elect TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, 
which I ask to have read and filed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
guested. 

The Secretary read the certificate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I move that this commis- 
sion be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio moves that 
the certificate be referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask that the usual course be taken with 
this certificate and that it be filed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rise to an inquiry. All the 
previous credentials that I have noted when I have been in the 
Chamber have been ordered by the Chair to lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have been ordered to be 
placed on file. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is the same thing, I suppose, and I am 
at a loss to understand why an exception should be made in 
this particular case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not responsible for 
the motion. 

Mr. PENROSE. But I rose to an inquiry, Mr. President, of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not want to renew the 
discussion which took place here some weeks ago. I am satisfied 
that this matter will have to be investigated ; and I believe that 
it should go to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. The 
record already shows the expense account in this case, and it 
shows, in my judgment—and I do not intend to prejudge when 
I make this statement—that the person whose commission comes 
here had knowledge of the fact that these expenditures were 
being made. 

Other matters have been called to my attention, and I think 
it is due to the gentleman whose commission is now presented 
that there shall be an investigation, whether at this session or 
later I do not know, but that is a matter which will be de- 
termined later, I dare say. For the present, however, I insist 
that this commission shall go to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a debatable question. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am not objecting at this 
time to any investigation as to the election of this elected candi- 
date, but there is now nothing for the Senate to do, it seems to 
me, but to place this certificate on file. This Congress has 
nothing to do with this man taking his seat. The next Congress 
will have full power to act, and can act as it sees fit. I do not 
wish anything concealed; I know of nothing that can be con- 
cealed; but I simply ask that this certificate, which is in proper 
form, shall take the usual course and be placed on file. When 
the proper time comes it may be considered. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, not to repeat what was 
said on a former day, perhaps of the last session, it has come 
to my knowledge that a movement was on foot in the State of 
Michigan for a recount in this case. An investigation, which 
has been made, results in the conclusion that under the law of 
the State of Michigan, as it has been construed by the supreme 
court of that State, there can be no recount. The statutes of 
the State of Michigan provide, so I am informed, that after an 
election and the counting of the vote, the ballots are returned to 
the ballot boxes and sealed up, and they are there to remain 
until the next general election. The next general election in 
Michigan takes place early in April, so I am informed. Then 
these ballots are to be destroyed. 

I have also been advised that in one precinct in Michigan it 
has already been discovered that 103 votes which ought to have 
been counted were not counted for one of the other candidates; 
that in another precinct 25 votes have not been counted; that 
in another between 40 and 50 votes have not been counted; and 
in a fourth that between 50 and 60 votes have not been counted. 
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I am not saying that this is a fact, but I am saying that the 
facts are such as to justify this Senate in taking some action 
which may result in doing justice as between the candidates, 
and to the Senate itself as well. 

I may have some information on the subject to present at a 
later day, but I am simply, in very general terms, indicating to 
the Senate what it is said will be developed? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Senator's statement 
shows how unreliable his information must be. There has been 
no opportunity for a recount, and there could be no possible 
determination at this time of the question whether or not votes 
have been counted. That is a question, however, which will 
be perfectly open. ‘There will be no ballots destroyed. ‘The only 
body that has a right to recount is the Senate when this man, 
whose certificate of election has been presented, lias been sworn 
in. At that time the Senate will have an opportunity to contest 
the election, if it sees fit, the same as the House has in the case 
of Members of that body, and the facts can all be secured. But 
there is nothing that this Senate at this time can do. All that 
the Senator’s committee attempted to do before was to investi- 
gate the primary election, with a view of passing legislation 
controlling elections and primaries. These credentials are cor- 
rect. If they are not correct, I submit that that is a question 
which the Senate can determine. This man’s credentials are 
here for filing; they should be filed; and then, if there is any 
question as to the legality of his election, when he comes to take 
his seat that question can be investigated, and there is provision 
for such action made by the Senate itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this seems to me an effort to 
do by indirection what the Senate declined to do directly. This’ 
certificate is correct in form, and its authenticity is not quès- 
tioned. The Senate refused, rightly as I think, in the case of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] to discuss the right 
to a seat over which they had no possible jurisdiction. This 
Senate has no possible jurisdiction of any kind over this seat 
from Michigan. That can only belong to the next Senate. The 
credentials offered are regular, authentic, and in proper form; 
and it seems to me there can be properly no discrimination in 
the treatment accorded between this and other credentials which 
have been filed without objection. If, Mr. President, this treat- 
ment can be imposed upon these credentials, then it can be im- 
posed upon every one of the other credentials that are here on 
file. It would open the door, in my judgment, to a very unfor- 
tunate situation and would contradict all of the unbroken prece- 
dents of the Senate, including the precedent that was established 
only the other day by direct vote. I trust that the Senate will 
not at this time undertake to assume jurisdiction of a case to 
which this Senate can have no possible relation and over which 
it has no power. ‘ 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am somewhat interested in 
the position taken by eminent Senators upon the other side of 
this Chamber regarding the nature of the Senate. I recall two 
or three years ago some of us whose terms of service were quite 
recent insisted that the rules of the Senate, like the calendar 
and the pending unfinished business, should expire with the 
Congress of which that Senate was a part. We were told by 
Senators who had been here for many years that not only was 
the Senate a continuous body; but the intimation was very 
strong that whoever denied it did so at the expense of his in- 
telligence. At any rate, it was impossible for us to secure any 
consideration of the rules upon the theory that succeeding 
Senates were independent o2 each other. I recall that in one 
instance I was referred by my very good friend, the then 
Senator from New York, Mr. Root, to the statesmen of the past— 
Clay, Webster, Benton, and others—for information regarding 
the continuous character of the Senate. I availed myself of 
that suggestion to investigate the subject, and found that the 
references were correct. Now we are told that a certificate 
of election of a Senator whose term is to begin on the 4th 
of next March is not a subject for consideration by this Senate, 
but by the Senate of the next Congress; that is to say, by a 
different Senate; that is to say, that the Senate is continuous 
for some purposes but not continuous for others; that is to say, 
that it is largely a matter of political convenience whether the 
Senate shall be considered as continuous or noncontinuous. 

Now, without regard to the propriety or the impropriety of 
referring this certificate te the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, I think that it is a good time to emphasize the 
proposition that this is either a continuous body or it is not. 
Tt certainly can not be continuous for one purpose and non- 
continuous for another; continuous for some matters of im- 
mediate importance and noncontinuous for other matters of 
immediate importance. 
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Mr. President, I have also made very slight investigation of the 
precedents regarding this subject, and I find that the history 
of the Senate is quite replete with instances, particularly 
immediately after the Civil War and during the period of re- 
construction, when certificates of election, regular in form, 
were referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
and where many of those holding such certificates never did 
succeed in securing seats in the Senate. Of course, it may be 
said that times then were “out of joint,” but it may be said 
now also that times are “ out of joint.” 

I know nothing, Mr. President, of a personal nature regarding 
the expenditure of money in the State of Michigan, but I know 
something about the expenditure of money in my own State 
through the official reports which have recently been filed, 
and these justify the effort which I made in the Committee on 
Finance, and which- I shall here renew, to place a tax of 100 
per cent as a part of the income tax on every patriot who is 
so benevolent or generous as to subscribe more than $500 to 
each campaign. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I had not supposed that 
there would be the slightest question as to this certificate tak- 
ing the usual course; but inasmuch as the chairman ef the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections desires that it be used 
to establish a precedent in the Senate, I am going te withdraw 
the certificate at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the with- 


drawal of the certificate? 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I happen to be a member 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and I do not 
think the impression which is prevailing here to the effect that 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. POMERENE] is establishing 
a is correct, I have not had time to examine the 
question particularly, but I remember that when the credentials 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] were presented 
the chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections at 
that time objected and asked that they be referred, as, indeed, 
they were referred, to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, although those credentials were regular en their face and 
in proper form, It seemed that there was some dispute as to 
the authority of the Oregon Legislature, and the credentials 
were referred, and, so far as I know, properly referred, although 
I was not a Member of the Senate at that time. Now, whether 
the credentials should be withdrawn at this time and pre- 
sented at a later day will make no difference. There is going 
to be no disposition to prejudge the alleged election of Mr. 
Newrerry; but Senators, if any there be, who imagine that they 


penditure of $176,000 in the primary election alone in Mr. 
Newserry’s behalf. The question which has been before us 
for a long time will again be presented, to wit, Is this Senate 
going to seat men who come here with soiled and stained cre- 
dentials and present such credentials at that bar? 

The Senator from Colorado spoke of an “election” in Colo- 
rado. Why, they had no election there. They had an auction. 
An election for Senator in Colorado! It was an auction, and 
we are not going to escape the duty of investigating these ques- 
tions. The day is coming—it is almost here—avhen a poor 
man does not dare offer himself as a candidate for the Senate 
unless he is backed by some millionaire's club. It is our 
duty to investigate these conditions, and if the Colorado Sena- 
tors sit supinely here and fail to call for an investigation 
I shall have ne sympathy for any situation that may arise 


‘in their State. 


I hope the chairman will insist on his motion that these 
credentials be referred to the committee, as I believe has been 
the uniform custom when a charge of this sort has been made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there any objection to the re- 
quest? 

Mr. ASHURST. Why, yes; I object. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the fifth section of the 
first article of the Constitution of the United States provides: 

Each House shail be the judge of the clections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own Members. 

A certificate has just been presented to the Senate in regular 
form, authenticated by the proper officials of a State, certifying 
that a certain gentleman has been duly elected a Senator of the 
United States, to take his office on the 4th day of next March, 
and to serve as a Senator in this body for six years from that 
time. Under the Constitution, it seems to me that the Senate 
will be the judge of the qualifications and the election and the 
returns of that Senater when he gets here, if they are called in 
question. If I recall substantially the provision of the corrupt- 
practices act, inhibiting the expenditure of more than a certain 
amount of money in a campaign for the office of Senator, it pro- 


vides that if the Senator violates the provisions of the act, or if 
they are violated by others in his behalf, with his knowledge and 
consent, the office shall be declared vacant. 

Mr. President, I fail to see the relevancy of the suggestion of 
the Senator from Colorado as to the Senate being a continuing 
body. I believe that it is a continuing body. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. My own opinion is that the Senate is not a 
continuing body, except in a very peculiar sense. I simply gave 
what seemed to be the consensus of opinion here on one or two 
oceasions. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not mean at all to intimate that the 
Senator believed it to be a continuing body. I say, I think his 
suggestion in relation to that subject is irrelevant to the case in 
question. I believe the Senate to be a continuing body, thereby. 
differing frem the Senator from Colorado. I believe it to be a 
continuing body, as a body one-third of the membership of 
which changes every two years. 

Without, however, discussing that question, this gentleman 
whose certificate has just been tendered here does not pretend 
or claim to be a Member of this body now. In point of fact, the 
certificate which has just been tendered here, if tendered on the 
4th day of next March, would be subject to the same motion and 
subject in all respects to the same conditions as it is now, except 
that now it seems to me that this Senate has nothing to do about 
the qualifications of the Senator elect. He is not a Senator yet. 
He is a private citizen. How is this body to be the judge of the 
qualifications of one of its Members who has not yet qualified as 
a Member? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The argument about the continuing nature of 
the Senate related to the rules. The rules exist in this Senate. 
Mr. Newrerry does not exist as a Senator in this Senate, and 
you can not continue him, because he does not exist here. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. After the Senator elect has become a 
Member of this body, Mr. President, by taking the oath of 
office, if he has violated or if in his election the provisions 
of the secret-ballot law, or the corrupt-practices act, or what. 
ever the official name of that act may be, have been violated, 
the remedy is in the hands of the Senate. Nothing is lost; 
nothing can be lost; nothing is waived; no advantage is achieved 
by anybody in receiving and placing on file a communication 
from the proper authorities of the sovereign State ef Michigan. 
If it is found later on that the asseverations contained in the 
certificate are not true, and that Mr. Newnerry was not duly 
elected a Member of this body, he will be unseated; but to say 
now that before he beeomes a Member of the body the Senate 
would proceed, through its authorized Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, to conduct an elaborate investigation, going into 
the facts and taking all the testimony in relation not only to 
his election to his office, or his alleged election, but to the pri- 
mary in his State for the nomination for the office, seems to me 
to be going far afield, and contending for a construction of the 
Constitution which has never, to my knowledge, been asserted 
previously. 

It seems to me that the regular order in this case, as in all 
similar cases, is to place the credentials on file; and if anybody, 
rises in his place here upon petitions requesting such action, or 
upon information and belief, or for any reason satisfactory to 
himself, and makes charges or establishes a prima facie case 
that will convince the Senate that it ought to conduct an in- 
vestigation into the circumstances of this election, if the Senate 
believes it should it will so vote. But to start in now, with 
neither the candidate nor the evidence nor the charges, if there 
are any, before us or within the jurisdiction of this body, seems 
to me to be utterly premature and utterly irregular, and would 
result in the establishment of a precedent which I am sure would 
come home to plague us in the future, and would put every 
Senator who runs for reelection in the future in the position of 
having to meet and defend the title to his office before he had 
qualified for it, and would be an encouragement to everybody— 
his enemies politically and those in his own party whe were 
disappointed by his nomination—in some way or other, with- 
out asserting responsible charges, to subject that Senator to the 
defense of a suit before he had arrived to Gaim the office to 
which his State authorities had asserted he had been duly 


So, inasmuch as neither the dignity nor the rights of the Sen- 
ate ean be in any way waived or affected by receiving these cre- 
dentials in the customary manner and placing them on file, and 
inasmuch as the whole subject is still open to complete investi- 
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gation afterwards, I hope that the motion of the Senator from 
Ohio to commit this certificate to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections will not prevail. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the plain provision of the 
Constitution, section 5, is that— 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own Members. 

The Senate proceeds in this sort of a case through its Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. A certificate is presented 
here. The person certified to be elected may not have been 
elected ; the person certified to be qualified may not be qualified 
within the judgment of this body. This Senate is to determine 
that question ; and it proceeds to determine it first by having the 
certificate, which is the evidence submitted, referred to its com- 
mittee for examination and for such investigation as that com- 
mittee feels ought to be given the subject. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me clearly a question that 
comes now, at the very threshhold, to determine whether this 
party who is certified to have been elected was really elected; 
whether this party who is certified to have been qualified was 
really qualified to hold this position. Those are matters which 
this body has jurisdiction to determine. Under the Constitu- 
tion its duty is to determine those matters, 

Now, surely I am not in error when I recall that when our 
friends on the other side were in the majority in this body the 
universal practice was to refer these certificates to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Oh, no; Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Florida is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know of any exception to that 

rule. When my credentials were presented here, the chairman 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections asked to have them 
go to that committee. I remember distinctly that the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan, Mr. Julius C. Burrows, was 
chairman of that committee, and he took possession of those 
credentials; and my recollection is that in every instance the 
credentials were turned over to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. If they found everything all regular and decided 
that the person certified to was qualified and was elected, and the 
returns were properly certified here, then they reported favor- 
ably, and the matter was closed in that way. That was the 
practice. 
a Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
what his recollection is about this matter: When the certificates 
of all the newly elected Senators—which is the regular order, 
as I understand—are referred in a mass, at the time when they 
are to take their seats, to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not the 
certificates are regular in form, does the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections at that time, without any question being 
raised as to their election and their qualifications, proceed to 
conduct an investigation to determine that fact? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They would have authority to do that if 
that question was presented. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. 1 did not ask the Senator that. Of 
course, they have authority to do it if the certificates are re- 
ferred to the committee by the Senate for that purpose; but in 
eases where those credentials—as is generally done when Sen- 
ators are elected—are referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections in the absence of charges or a question being 
raised as to their qualifications, is anything ever done except 
to report them favorably as being regular in form according to 
the blanks sent out by the Secretary of the Senate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is correct; but, then, who is 
to say whether charges will be made or not? The indications 
are that charges have been made in this instance. I do not 
know precisely what form that has taken, but the chairman of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections tells the Senate that 
there are certain matters which the committee ought to con- 
sider in reporting upon this case. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. BRANDEGEE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How far they will reach we can not fore- 
tell, and we ought not to foreclose the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it will be impossible to 
foreclose the Senate, if the Senator will pardon me; and I do 
not want the assertion of the Senator to go unchallenged when 
he states, as I understand him to state, that there are charges 
pending. Where are they, and who makes them? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I say the indications are that there will 
be charges. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, I see no indications 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not a member of the committee. 


Mr, BRANDEGEE. The indications are that they are going 
to try to get some, perhaps; but I know of no indication that 
there are charges pending. The chairman of the committee 
certainly Las not made any such charges. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, if there are no charges made, 
then the committee has nothing to pass upon. There could 
not very well be any charges made, as a Senator suggests, until 
the matter is before the body that can consider the charges. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS, I should like to inquire whether my mem- 
ory serves me right, and the memory of some other Senators, 
that in 1913 the Vice President, by general order, referred all 
certificates of election of Senators to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask if there was any protest or ex- 
ception to it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not at the time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, those were Senators who 
were to take their seats in this body at that time, were they not? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr, President, I think I can throw some 
light on that matter, for I remember it very well. The creden- 
tials were all referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions for the purpose of examining their correctness as to form, 
and they were immediately reported out to the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair has a distinct recol- 
lection of the reason why they were referred at that time. 
They have not all since been referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, but there was a reason given by the 
Chair, The Chair does not know whether it appealed to the 
Senate or not. It had not anything to do with any charges 
which were being made against anybody. It simply had to do 
with the Chair's theory that under the seventeenth amendment, 
when Senators were elected by the people, it was the duty of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections rather than the 
duty of the officers of the State to determine whether the Sen- 
ator was elected and his credentials in proper form. That was 
before the Senate adopted a form of certificate and the creden- 
tials were in different forms, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was about to say, Mr. President, that the 
complete answer to the question about the jurisdiction of this 
Senate to consider and pass upon the matters involved in an 
issue of this kind, to determine the election and qualifications 
of Members of the body, is furnished by the very fact that the 
credentials are submitted to this Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] requested unanimous consent to withdraw the credentials, 
to which I objected. I now desire to withdraw my objection, 
after consultation with the chairman of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the with- 
drawal of the credentials? i 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] that the credentials 
be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not rise to object, but I 
am one of those who believe that the Newberry campaign ex- 
penses ought to be investigated, and I so voted in the committee. 
At the same time it seems to me to be very clear that these 
credentials should be received by the Senate, and I shall so 
vote, though these positions may seem to be somewhat incon- 
sistent. I will refer to that in a moment. The question is 
argued here to-day of the right of Congress to investigate the 
election and primary before the beginning of one’s term. I have 
no doubt about it in my own mind at all. We have a national 
law relating to campaign contributions. It seems idle to say 
that Congress can not investigate a statement which upon its 
face might be claimed to be a violation of that law, if for no 
other reason than that the law has been violated. Surely the 
investigation could be made to secure information looking to 
further legislation. f 

Again, the position that a Senator must present himself here 
before there can be an investigation has little force. Suppose 
Mr. Newserry decided that he would not present himself at all 
to the Senate, or suppose that any other Senator thought there 
was such evidence of fraud and corruption in his election or in 
the primaries that he would not present himself and ask for 
the seat, would it be contended that the Senate was without 
power to investigate that election? The grossest frauds might 
be perpetrated and the light of investigation never shine in. 

The point that I particularly refer to is this: The Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections decided that this matter 
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should not be investigated by this Congress. That was the 
purport of the vote. It was not a partisan vote, either. There 
was no politics, I think, in it. One Republican voted in favor 
of the authority to investigate and two Democrats voted against 
it. That seems to me rather in the nature of a res adjudicata 
as to this question, and the proper way to reach it would be for 
a motion in the committee to reconsider the action of the com- 
mittee when those who voted contrariwise come to the conclu- 
sion that they were wrong. Feeling that it is in the nature of res 
adjudicata, and feeling that the only question here is the regu- 
larity of the certificate, I shall vote to receive the credentials, 
although I shall vote in committee and everywhere else for an 
investigation. The statement filed of a primary experse of 
$176,000 is enough prima facie to warrant an investigation. I 
should think Mr. Newserry would welcome such investigation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the fleor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I simply wish to ask a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. Justa moment. I withdraw my objection. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any further objection on 
the part of anyone else? 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not, of course, intend to cut off the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand perfectly. 

Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of making an inquiry of 
some member of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and 
I intend to address my inquiry to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon], who is a member of that committee. I should like to 
know whether the committee has considered the question of 
difference between the affidavit as to the expenditures to be 
placed on file and the certificate of election from the governor. 
I have not investigated the question myself, but it occurs to me 
that the affidavits whieh are required by law to be filed here 
should be read into the certificate and considered as a part of 
the certificate: When it appears on the face of the affidavit, as 
stated by the Senator from Ohio, that a much larger expendi- 
ture has been made in this eleetion than the law permits, should 
not that be taken into consideration and does not that establish 
a prima facie ease of the invalidity of the certificate itself? It 
seems to me that when this large expenditure appears upon the 
record of the Senate, in compliance with the requirements of 
law, the showing made by that affidavit becomes a part of the 
certificate itself, and prima facie the persom presenting the cer- 
tifieate is net entitled to a seat in this body. I think the pre- 
sumption goes further, that where it appears from the record 
established under the law that a mueh larger expenditure has 
been made than was permitted by the law, the presumption Is, 
and can only be removed by evidence, that the candi- 
date himself is responsible for that situation. 

F should like to know of the Senator from Iowa if that phase 
of the question has received any consideration by the committee? 

Mr. KENYON. I prefer the chairman of the committee to 
state what was considered by the committee. I think that ques- 
tion the committee had under consideration, but I may be wrong. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, the certificate, of course, 
in question is made by the proper oflicials of the State, the gov- 
ernor or the secretary of state, whoever it may be, attesting each 
other’s signatures. The affidavit as to expenses is filed by the 
candidate. It is filed, I think, several times, once for the pri- 
maries and once for the election, and perhaps at certain times 
before and after the date of the primaries and the election. 
They are on file in the office of the Secretary. 

Mr. LODGE. They are regular. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They appear to be regular on their face. 
The certificate of election by the duly constituted State officer 
is offered here. It has not yet been placed on file; it is pending. 
How one can be read into the other I do not quite understand. 

The theory advanced by the Senator from New Mexico that 
because the affidavit filed by the candidate and filed in the office 
of the Secretary of the Senate contains figures which seem larger 
to him than they ought to be, that it thereby creates a presump- 
tion that the man is guilty, and that it is upon the defendant, 
who is presumed to be innocent until proved guilty, to prove 
that he is innocent, seems to me to introduce a new doctrine into 
the law of this. country. 

Of course there is no such prima facie evidence, and there is no 
evidence whatever or presumption of evidence of guilt until you 
establish that the large expenditures which exceeded, if they did 
exceed, the amount provided by law were made with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the candidate; and there is no presumption 
one way or another about that until you take evidence to find 
whether the candidate knew, or ought to have known, or whether 
the law implied knowledge to him on that point. No presumption 
will stretch to a guilty Knowledge with intent until there is 
some evidence to prove it-or to prove the circumstances in con- 
nection with the transaction, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is the certificate withdrawn? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has been unable to deter- 
mine whether there is any objection to the withdrawal of the 
certificate or not. The Chair hears none, and the certificate is 
withdrawn and stricken from the record. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senate will indulge me for just a 
moment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Idaho pardon 
the Chair? If Senators will look at Rule VI relative to the 
presentation of credentials, they will ascertain what can be 
done by the Senate. The Senator from Idaho will proceed. 


ABOLITION OF CONSCRIPTION. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is an election pending now 
in England, a matter with which ordinarily we would not be 
concerned. But a statement has been made by the present 
Premier of England upon a subject matter which, it seems to me, 
does concern us. I wish to read a single paragraph from his last 
night’s statement or speech : 

On the eve of this tan 
country, I wish to 3 anh aea wi Grobe tenet —.— 1 
abolition of conscript armies in all. lands. Without that the 
conference would be a failure and a sham. ‘These great military ma- 
chines are responsible for the agonies the world has passed thro 
to continuo, "Any e Great Betala uy that oom 
ference must labor to the ha ted. a 3 

With that statement, Mr. President, I am in full and hearty 
accord. It is the first concrete proposition practical in its bear- 
ings with reference to this proposition of world peace that I have. 
seen. I sincerely hope that that: which the Premier evidently 
expressed will happen, to wit, that the people of England will 
indorse his position, and that the peace conference will carry it 
into as effectual a result as it is possible for it to do. Con- 
seription is the basie principle of militarism. Without it great 
military autocracies would be impossible. The world will be 
grateful to Lloyd George if he forever puts the ban on eonscrip- 
tion in all lands and countries. 


SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN. 

Mr. POMERENE. I present a report. (No. 614, pt. 2) from 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections on Senate resolution 
860, relating to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 
I ask that the same be printed for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


HOG ISLAND SHIPPING PLANT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before we get away from 
the subject raised this morning by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr, Vanpaman] and without attempting to discuss in any way 
the occasion for his remarks, inasmuch as he himself 
to the effect that he desired to be fair and just with reference to 
the ee Island enterprise, I wish to say just a word or two 

The fact was mentioned that the yard there had cost. some 
$60,000,000, whereas it was stated that the original estimate was 
for some $21,000,000. That is searcely accurate. There was, in 
fact, really no estimate ever submitted for that yard as it stands 
now. There was a general discussion about the cost of the . 
yard, and there was a statement made with reference to its 
probable cost. But later when they went into the enterprise 
they found that they would need many things they had not fig- 
ured en, and in order to make it a complete yard, properly 
equipped and efficient in every way, they went to very much 
larger expense and built a very much better and larger yard than 
had been at first contemplated. 

It will be remembered that the Shipping Board, or rather the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, has been in supervisory control 
of the whole enterprise, and after it had been discovered what 
the contracts were with reference to Hog Island and the other 
agency yards of the Government, located at Bristol, Pa., known 
as the Merchants, and located at Newark Bay, known as the 
Submarine Boat Yard, and after these contracts were laid 
before the committee and these undertakings had been explained 
to the committee, and we had some information—quite a good 
deal—as to what was going on at Hog Island, Admiral Bowles 
was sent there by the United States Shipping Board Emergeney 
Fleet Corporation to have direct supervision of the three agency 
yards. Up to that time some $19,000,000 had been spent at Hog 
Island. Since then the entire expenditures have been under 
the supervision of Admiral Bowles, representing the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

As I said, the yard was very much enlarged; and not only 
that, but since Admiral Bowles went to Philadelphia to look 
after the enterprises, and especially the Hog Island enterprise, 
60 additional ships were contracted to the American Interna- 
tional Shipbuilding Corporation, the contractors at Hog Island. 
The original contract contemplated 50 ships of type A and 70 
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ships of type B, and there were added to those 120, 60 more 
ships of 7,500 tons. 

Of course, I grant that the cost has been enormous there. The 
cost has been very unusual, very high, not only at Hog Island 
but at the Merchants Yard at Bristol and at the Submarine Boat 
Yard at Newark and other yards of the country. 

I think it is fair to say that one reason for the excessive costs 
was that we were demanding ships be built immediately, in the 
quickest way possible, such was our need. The contractors were 
instructed to build ships without attempting to do it upon a 
business, economic basis, without regard to cost, in effect, be- 
cause we needed the ships, and it was felt we must sacrifice 
economy for speed. It was under those conditions and in those 
circumstances that all these yards have been operated. The 
ships have cost a great deal more than they would cost in nor- 
mal times, for the reason, as I said, that speed was the chief 
consideration and economy was secondary. 

Now the Emergency Fleet Corporation has changed that in a 
good many ways. In the first place, they have eliminated in this 
yard and elsewhere the overtime feature. Where men worked 
beyond eight hours they had been paid extra for anything above 
that. They have eliminated the Sunday work. On Sundays 
they had been paid for double time. Those items have been 
eliminated under the present regulations, and that, of course, 
will save very materially in the future. 

In justice also to the contractors at Hog Island I know the 
Senator from Mississippi will agree that the Government is to 
pay the actual cost of the land. There are 915 acres of that 
land, something over 2 miles of water front, and the precise 
price that the land was contracted to the American International 
Co. is the price the Government is to pay, plus the 6 per cent, I 
believe the Senator stated, I am not sure whether it is five or six. 
That is really immaterial; but there is no profit made upon that 
purehase at all. The Government gets it at just what it costs 
the company, enjoys the use of it until the purchase price is 
paid, plus interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. It is 
not a mere lease, it is that together with a contract to buy, at 
the option of the Government. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. Aside from the proposition abewt the enormous 
and excessive cost apparently of these matters, what business 
has any official in the United States of America to denounce a 
Senator as a liar for a statement made on the floor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not attempting to discuss that feature 
of the matter at all, 

Mr. KIRBY. That feature, it seems to me, might very well 
be discussed by the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think it needs any discussion by 
me, The Senator from Mississippi attended te that. That is 
not the object of my saying what I am submitting to the Senate. 
I am simply discussing the question of the charge of waste and 
extravagance at Hog Island, as well as at other yards, but par- 
ticularly at Hog Island, and, with reference to this particular 
enterprise, I am saying, as the Senator from Mississippi charges 
the administration with responsibility for it, very properly it 


must take that responsibility, because the Shipping Board made ` 


this contract, and in fairness to the administration and to the 
Shipping Board and to the public and to everybody, it ought to 
be understood, I think, that the International Co. is not making 
any profit upon the land constituting the site of that yard. We 
got it for what they secured it under their contract. Of course, 
they may have paid more for the land than it was worth; they 
claim not, and that matter was examined at the time. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think there is any doubt about 
that; but can the Senator tell the amount? The Senator knows 
the amount that has been spent by the Government to raise that 
land. Three hundred acres of this hog wallow were about 5 
feet below high water, and are kept up solely by the dike which 
was built around the land. Does the Senator know how many 
million dollars have been spent to fill that up? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I could not say. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Of course, the Senator knows that if the 
Government does not carry this thing on the Government can 
not escape the loss of the millions of dollars that have been 
planted there in the ferm of gravel and sand, which raises this 
land up above high water. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I quite agree that it is impossible for the 
Government to ever reimburse itself there except by acquiring 
the title to the land. The expense of filling in was enormous, 
and particularly during the severe winter during which that 
work was carried on; but I am saying that the Government 
must buy this land. It is a Government enterprise. It would be 
felly for the Government not to complete the purchase of that 
land, for the Government has inyested, all told, I take it, some- 


where near $60,000,000 on that yard. That includes, I think, 
the filling in, the bulkheading, the warehouses, the machinery, 
equipment, and pretty nearly everything that was done there. 
The piles had to be driven when the ice was some 8 to 4 inches 
thick; they had to be driven by the assistance of steam being 
forced into the ground ahead of the piling, in order that it might 
be driven. Sometimes the ice had to be dynamited and had to 
be taken out of the way before the piles could be put in. A 
great deal of the work on the piling which was done under those 
circumstances, of course, was very expensive. The entire cost 
of putting in the piling, docking, the dredging, equipping the 
yards, and building the ways, and everything else is included 
in the figures of total cost which has been mentioned. It costs 
something to build a shipway—and there were 50 of them 
there—and equipping them with cranes, tracks, and machinery, 
costs something. It requires time to do it. It also costs some- 
thing to build the numerous railroad tracks, warehouses, and 
other buildings -which were necessary to equip the yard; for 
everything there—I think the whole cost is included in the item 
of $60,000,000. 

Ordinarily five or six years would be a reasonable time in 
which to complete that yard. This work was done in less than 
12 months. 

It takes time to build a steel ship. The record of riveting at 
Hog Island is better than at either of the other agency yards. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It would seem to me that $60,000,000 ought 
to cover a great many items. The Senator states, as I under. 
stand, that when the corporation undertook the construction of 
this plant there was a very hasty estimate made as to its cost. 
What did we pay those people for? Does the Senator defend the 
carelessness of the Emergency Fleet Corporation or anybody 
else in the expenditure of millions upon millions of dollars of 
the money of this Government, without going into this matter 
and understanding it before spending the money? The Senator 
certainly does not defend the enormous price which was paid 
for labor, as to which subsequently, after we had protested 
against it, two or three hundred thousand dollars of the expense 
was cut off. The Senator does not defend these people for 
taking this man Goodenough from a salary of $12,000 a year, 
and the moment he was put on the Government pay roll paying 
him $25,000 a year. That is in keeping with everything that 
has been done there. I know that everything was sacrificed to 
speed, but I do not see how the sacrifice can be carried to the 
extent of condoning such reckless prodigality in the expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, what I am saying with ref- 
erence to that is that this yard has been very materially changed 
from the original plan and design to its present capacity. It 
has been very materially enlarged and extended and is a dif- 
ferent yard from that originally contemplated. Of course, the 
original estimate can not be pressed as a fair and accurate esti- 
mate of the cost of the present yard. I am saying with refer- 
ence to the extravagant expenditure as to wages, and that sort 
of thing, that the contractors are not responsible for that. The 
wage scale was fixed by a board, which determined the wages 
in the various shipyards. We can not lay that to the contrac- 
tors. I am also saying that we must acquire that property. 
The Government can not afford to invest $60,000,000 in that 
plant without going on and completing the purchase of the land 
and thereby owning it. 

I believe myself there was a mistake made in the very outset 
in attempting too big a yard. We ought not to have had a yard 
of 50 ways in one place. I think that a yard of from 10 to 20 
ways—at any rate, not exceeding 20 ways—would be big enough 
to be located in any one community. When we get beyond that 
we are undertaking too much, we are crowding too much, we 
are congesting too much, we are making necessary the putting 
up of housing facilities and various other facilities which would 
not be required if the yard were not so enormous. This is the 
largest yard in all the world; there is nothing equal to it any- 
where. It is a colossal achievement. Hog Island is a city of 
some 30,000 people, where 18 months ago it was a swamp. Most 
of them are employed in this work of building ships for the 
Government. I do not know whether or not the Government 
will continue to operate these 50 ways permanently, but probably 
the Government will for some time, and then can use them by 
leasing some of the ways out or changing them, or something of 
that sort. I think the original undertaking was too big. It 
would have been better to build that number of ways in different 
localities instead of concentrating them at one point. However, 
it is a great yard, completed in marvelously quick time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— j 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to finish. 

Mr. THOMAS. I simply want to ask the Senator a question. 
My information is that none of these ways—I think there are 
50 of them—are covered, and that consequently work is prac- 
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ftcally impossible to be carried on during the inclement seasons 
of the year. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Florida 
if that is true? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is true that they are not cov- 
ered, but I am not well advised if that is not the case as to 
the ways nearly everywhere. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know nothing about it, but that is my in- 
formation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there are scarcely any ways any- 
where that are covered. 

Mr. THOMAS. A shipway dees not need to be covered in 
the Senator’s section of the country, but my information is 
that unless and until they are covered they can not be operated 
during the cold season. I know nothing about it personally. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator from Colorado must 
be wrongly informed about that, for they have been operating 
these ways in the worst kind of weather. 

Mr. THOMAS. They were building them then. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They were building them, but they have 
been building ships in them during pretty severe weather. I 
do not think it is necessary to cover shipways. I think 
perhaps it might be better in some respects, but that would 
call for a very great expenditure, for each of these ways has 
railroads, tramways, and immense cranes to carry the mate- 
rial back and forth to and from the hull under construction. 
I do not see how we could operate them very well unless they 
had very high roofs, and I doubt if it is feasible to cover the 
ways. 

However, passing from that, it will be remembered also, and 
it is but fair to these contractors to say that they get nothing 
for their services in the construction of the yard. Under their 
contract their fee is limited to so much for the building of each 
ship. A statement is made, which is printed in our hearings, 
and which we may conclude to go into—at any rate, it ought 
to be cited here—as a claim by the contractors. I read from 
the hearings, on page 22, as follows: 

Now that the yard has been practically completed—and a work for 
which the agent in normal times would have received a fee of practi- 
cally $5,000,000 has been contributed to this Nation without any com- 
Sage moses whatsoever, but at a cost to the agent of an amount probably 
n excess of $1,000, I think it but just to the American Inter- 
national Corporation that this letter should be printed as a part of 
your hearings. 

In other words, this contractor, the International Co., would 
have been justly entitled to a fee of $5,000,000 for its services, 
or compensation to that amount for the construction of this 
yard, whereas it gets absolutely nothing for it under the con- 
tract, and it has furnished its organization, its service, its 
time, and its energies for many months without any com- 
pensation whatever, at an actual cost of approaching $1,000,000, 
except in so far as that may enter into their compensation for 
the building of the ships. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the Senator seems to lose 
sight of the fact that the greater part of the work of construc- 
tion was done by subcontractors who received a fixed fee of 5 
per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Some of the work was contracted for, un- 
doubtedly, and I presume the greater part of it. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. I think 91 per cent of it. I never heard 
of any of it being done except in that way; and that was done 
for the purpose of getting around the terms of the contract, 
which prevented the corporation from charging any fee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It had to be done either in that way, or 
it had to be done by employing people; and that was considered 
the customary way and the most economical way to have the 
work done. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator 
from Florida, but I desire to know whether morning business 
has been concluded? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have had no morning business 
this morning. } 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know that is the case, Mr. President; 
but the Senator need not make the point, for I have about con- 
cluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I merely wish to inform the Senator that I 
desire an opportunity that the morning business may be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, as a member 
of the Commerce Committee I can not permit to go unchallenged 
the defense of the Hog Island project which has just been in- 
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terposed by the chairman of that committee [Mr. FLETCHER]. I 
will occupy, however, less than three minutes in presenting to 
the Senate a few pertinent suggestions which I think ought to 
be in their minds, if they deal with this subject at all. 

First, the mode in which this particular shipyard was con- 
structed was a mode which never should have been adopted. It 
was a mode by which private individuals were permitted with- 
out stint to dip into the Treasury of the United States and 
wens as they saw fit unlimited sums of money belonging to the 
people. 

Secondly, you might justify that because of the necessities and 
emergency of war, but the fact remains that they did not de- 
liver the goods; that the ships have not been built after this 
mode of construction was followed. 

Thirdly, the Senator, who is chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee, defends the price which was paid for the land. The 
fact is that just prior to the contract being made under which 
the Government was obligated, in case it availed itself of its 
option to pay $1,800,000, the owners of this land had contracted 
to sell it for $800,000, and an option of that sort was of record. 
So much for the price of the land. 

Fourthly, the price that it was estimated that this particular 
shipyard was to cost was $20,000,000. Say it was a hasty esti- 
mate, if you choose, nevertheless the fact is that we have ex- 
pended $60,000,000 there up to this date. 

Next, we have expended the people’s money in that shipyard 
to give to private individuals and private corporations certain 
percentages for what this distinguished admiral who insults a 
Senator of the United States says was the “know how.” We 
developed in the testimony that not only did we pay the per- 
centage in the contract for the “know how” of the original 
contractor, but we then paid a percentage for the “subknow 
how” and a percentage for the next “subknow how” of the 
next contractor. That is, we took these distinguished gentle- 
men who knew so much about shipyard construction, who said 
they would give their knowledge to us for a certain percentage 
or profit on ships, and then they let contracts to others for a 
certain percentage, the others knowing how to do what they 
themselves presumably did not know how to do. So we paid 
the percentage for the “ know how,” and then we paid a per- 
centage for the “ subknow how.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator knows per- 
fectly well that the contractor was not to get any percentage on 
the construction of the yard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; they were to get it on 
the building of the ships, and they were to construct the yards. 
That was the great desideratum and the great consideration— 
that they had such tremendous and extraordinary knowledge 
that they would construct that yard; and they performed in 
part by paying a percentage for a “ subknow how.” 

Then, beyond that, when we dealt with the particular tech- 
nical organization of one of these intertwined corporations that 
was doing this work, we paid them 100 per cent additional for 
the technical men of their organization. 

All these things are matters of record—every one of them, 
I can not discuss them in detail this morning, but they are 
sufficient to demonstrate that there has been an extravagance 
in connection with this yard that beggars description; and if an 
admiral of the United States Navy—I do not know whether or 
not he is now an officer—but if an admiral who is in the service 
of the United States designates any statement that there has 
been extraordinary extravagance and outrageous extravagance 
there as a lie, that admiral ought to be court-martialed and 
removed from the service of the United States Government. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The chairman of the committee, Mr. 
FLETCHER, in speaking of the land where this enterprise is 
located, said there was a contract of purchase, and I think the 
Senator from California has inferentially stated the same thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I did not mean to do so, 

Mr. LENROOT. It was, as a matter of fact, only leased 
with an option to purchase, which must be exercised within a 
very limited time after the completion of ships, and if at that 
time the Shipping Corporation should not have the money with 
which to carry out the option, or Congress should fail to act, 
the Government is powerless, and these millions of dollars must 
go to the International Corporation. : 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator from Cali- 
fornia takes his seat, I wish to ask him if he can state how many 
ships have actually been completed at the Hog Island shipyard? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am told this morning by the 
chairman of the committee that one ship has actually been built. 
Until he made that statement I did not think there was a single 
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solitary ship that had been completed there. I know that the 
time for the delivery of these ships has run past. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND rose. 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator from West Virginia rise to speak 
on this matter? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; on another matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We. are trying to get through with 
the morning business. We have not reached petitions and 
memorials as yet. There have been half a dozen objections to 
this discussion, but they seem to get nowhere. Petitions and 
memorials are in order. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GRONNA. I present resolutions adopted by. the Farm- 
ers’ National Committee on War Finance, whieh I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THe FARMERS’? NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON WAR FINANCE, 
Washington, D. C., December II. 1938. 


To Members of the Congress: 

the Senate Finance Committee will raise 

ear, whereas the 
mers’ National 


Means Committee and the Senate Fina 

detail how nearly twelve and a half billion dollars co 
taxation goring: the current fiscal year. On behalf of the farmers of 
America, and view of the resolutions adopted by organized labor, I 
think I can D ee say with the indorsement of o ized labor, 
the Farmers’ National Committee on War Finance respectfully asks the 
Congress to enact a revenue bill which will raise the sum we su 

in our briefs to the committees noted above. We shall not attempt to 
make any lengthy ae but merely cite to you certain facts re- 
garding the national income in appealing to you to enact a just revenue 
bill. first, may we note that eri like every belligerent in this 
war, is threatened with a spread of bolshevism? 


WHY SHOULD CONGRESS FOSTER BOLSHEVISM? 


should agree to a pro’ tion to 
which has been a PES fic breeder of millionaires, u 
the country in order that these few thousand w 
ment their unearned inco: 
war. You, gentlemen, appr 
to privilege in this coun is a continuing menace. 
TIMB TO SET OUR OWN HOUSE LN ORDER, 


Now that the forces of kaiserism and militarism have been success- 
fou defeated, it is an essential part of statesmanship to set our own 
use in order. To tax the workers and producers instead of the 
wealthy and privileged will be to set our house in disorder. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury estimates that the national debt, after we have 
d the costs of the war, will be about $25,000,000,000. Some of the 
nds issued are to run for 30 years, so that an amount nearly eq to 
the capital borrowed will probably have to be d in interest on the 
loans. This makes a st ag total of near by. any, billions, includ- 
2 — t their 

a 


{ng loans to our allies. The figures from offi 

— of both Houses dealing with war finance have 

command, show that the total national income this year is approxi- 
mately $72,000,000,000 The estimated net income of corporations for 
the present year is $9,600,000,000. The personal income subject to the 
income tax estimated at about eleven and a half billions, after de- 
ducting for dividends. You are aware, doubtless, that less than 2 per 
cent of the F cog apne own 65 per cent of the wealth and 2 some 
23,000 individuals own about one-quarter of the wealth. In all human 
probability America will never be in a better position to ey a large part 
of the cost of the war than it is to-day, because of the la money 
incomes received 2 the war. The huge war profits of this current 
year are, in point of fa not greater than in 1917, when they were 
approximately $10,450,000,000 The excuse off for reducing the 
amount to be raised by taxation is that the business interests of the 
country must not be interfered with. This is only a pretext. 


WHOM DOES CONGRESS REPRESENT? 


The Government has demonstrated that it can raise large loans from 
many subscribers of small amounts, and the issue before Congress is 
clearly one which can not be concealed, whether the wealth of the 
country and the profits directly attributable to the war, which have 
continued to increase during the last three or four years, shall be taken 
for the cost of the war or whether this burden shall be saddled upon 
the workers over a long period of years. With our national wealth and 
national income our entire outlay for the war could easily be paid 
within 10 years. No legitimate business enterprise will er in 
way through this policy, because the Government can, if it will, 
money for undertakings through popular subscription, and it would be 
merely an act of justice to permit t of small means to invest their 
meager savings in highly productive commercial and industrial enter- 
prises instead of reserving such enterprises as the sole opportunity of 
those who already — large means. No liberal who. loyally sup- 
ports the purposes for which we entered the war can understand why 
the Senate Finance Committee voted to. reduce the income-tax rate on 
incomes between ten and one hundred thousand dollars. In 1916 there 
were 177,120 families, largely individuals. who received incomes be- 
tween these ranges, and their tota: net taxable income was nearly three 
and a third billion dollars. ‘The total income of that class for this 
year will probably be close to $4,000.000,000. Neither can any fair- 
minded person understand how any individual can be permitted to re- 
tain an income of one to twenty millions until the cost of the war is 
fully met, nor why Congress should sanction such unpatriotic selfish- 


We regret ex- 
that the method of financing the war rig ye | 8 
cation to the 


to amass huge fortunes therefrom. The enactment by Congress of the 
revenue bill proposed by the Senate would serve notice not only upon 
the American people but upon the world that the Congress has re- 

diated the noble purposes for which we entered the war and has 
eferred to the of un-American profiteers and despised the rights 
of the common people. 


COLOSSAL FORTUNES ARE INCITERS TO WAR. 


As you are well aware, colossal fortunes secured through privilege, as 
is the case with every large American fortune, and huge incomes are a 
rolific inciter to warfare, and valuable and even essential as is a 
eague of nations to. assure permanent peace, nevertheless America will 
not be fully safe against the temptation to aggressive warfare in the 
future unless it can compel immediately equality of financial sacrifice in 
paying for this war. We have demonstrated to many of you previously 
nearly twelve and a half billion dollars can be equitably secured by 
taxation during the current fiscal year from the following sources: 
War-profits tax, $3,875,000,000.; income tax, $6,000,000,000 ; corporation 
tax, $555,000,000; customs, $230,000,000; tax on value of unused and 
. T 218. 00 land, 8 00,000,000 ; miscellaneous, excise, etc, 

321.215.000. 

We therefore very earnestly request the Congress promptly to enact 
such a bill and to avoid the charge which it can not otherwise escape 
of placing unjust burdens upon the soldiers, sailors. and men in other 
branches of the service, and upon the countless millions of American 
toilers who have devoted their utmost effort to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war in order to secure economic freedom and justice, as well 
as to destroy political autocracy. 


LETTER TO CHAIRMAN SIMMONS, 


On December 4 I wrote Chairman Simmons, of the Senate Finance 
Committee, the following letter, to which I have not yet received a 


reply : 

We have been asked by many representative farmers to inquire 
regarding the status of the war-revenue program, and specifically on 
the following points. Would you be good enough to inform us? 

1. In view of the fact that huge war and excess profits and large 
Incomes have been received during this year and that it is highiy im- 
probable that there will be such profits and incomes next year, why 
were the rates of taxation on incomes of $10.000 to $100, so matte 
raug reduced by the Senate Finance Committee? 

“2. Is it true that it would not be constitutional to enact a revenue 
bill which would be retroactive, so that if no revenue bill applying to 
the calendar year 1918 is enacted during the present calendar year the 
rates of the revenue bill in force would necessarily apply for the current 
calendar year, under which rates incomes are very lightly taxed and 
war 8 escape practically untouched? 

If war 8 and incomes are not taken now, have they 
‘orever 
as not ‘big business’ so adjusted its business by now that it 
much of the taxes collected under the present revenue bill? 
hat explanation can be offered for the failure of Congress to 
enact a revenue bill promptly with at least something of the alacri 
7 mea the several liberty-loan campaigns have been organized an 
ueted 

“There is unfortunately a widespread impression that the enactment 
of the revenue bill by the House last summer was merely a campaign 
measure and that there was no intention on the part of the Senate to 
enact the rates provided in the House revenue bill into law. We can 
not conceive that anyone would so trifle with a matter of such serious 
poste a shall therefore very deeply appreciate your replying to our 


“Yours, very truly, BENJAMIN C. MARSH, 
“ Executive Secretary.” 
Mr. GRONNA. I also present a telegram from the Devils 
Lake Journal, of North Dakota, which I ask to have printed in 
the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 


not esca 
“4 

can esca 
“5, 


Devits LAKE, N. DAK., December 1}, 1918. 
Hon. A. J. Gronna, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Just as mail-order houses are sapping life blood from country mer- 
chants, so are Nation-wide periodicals, magazines, and city dailies 
zapping. life blood from country press by carrying mail-order advertis- 
ing, which in destroys country merchants and through unfair 
mail privileges drive country papers out of business. he zone 
rate is step in right direction an 
Please stand by 


DEVILS LAKE JOURNAL. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I present a telegram from the North 
Florida Chamber of Commerce, which I ask to have inserted in 
the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., December 13, 1918, 
Senator D. U. FLETCHER 


Washington, D. C.: 

Recommend Government control of railroads as asked by Mr. McAdoo, 
for reason more likely to extend and construct new railroads through 
lands to be made farms for returning soldiers, and also will tend to 
keep labor steady and prevent strikes, as occurred under private ownere 
oF Means great deal to development of Florida and other sections 
of United States. 

NORTH FLORIDA CHAMBER OF Connex. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. T also present a telegram, in the nature of 
a memorial, from citizens of Ocala, Fla., relative to Government 
ownership of railroads, which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: A 

OCALA, FLA., December 13, 1918. 

Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Ocala, wish to express to you and 
to your colleagues by you our absolute disapproval of Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and telegraph and cable companies, and be- 
lieve that they should be returned to their owners. It is our earnest 
conviction that this policy is taking us away from true democracy and 
means one more step toward the autocracy of socialism. We trust 
that when this measure comes before the Senate and House for action 
that you will take counsel of your constituents, and we believe that 


they will agree with the above by an overwhelming Paha 
Jake Brown. Louis R. CHAZAL, 
J. E. CHACE. H. D. STOKES 
Z. C. CHAMBLISS, A. E. GERIG 
W. S. BULLOCK. W. M. GIST, 
T. T. MUNROE. GRORGE MACKAY 
J. M. THOMAS. W. DUVAL, 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT PRINCETON, IND. 


Mr. REED, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10663) to convey 
a strip of land on the site of the Federal building at Princeton, 
TIni., reported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were !ntroduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 5190) to grant recommended promotions to officers 
and men of the United States Army (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5191) for the relief of private owners of lands 
within or near the Bitter Root, Lolo, or Missoula National 
Forests, Mont. ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 5192) for the construction of a bridge across Rock 
River at @ near Jackson Street, in the city of Janesville, Wis. ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5193) to donate the big German gun captured by 
Company I, Three hundred and twenty-first Infantry, Eighty- 
first Division, marked “Three over A” and “Ersats” over 
“ Bremsfussigkait,” to the city of Asheville, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 5194) to provide for the incorporation of certain 
companies engaged in foreign trade; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 5195) granting an increase of pension to Silas W. 
Norris (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5196) granting an increase of pension to Oscar S. 
Pomeroy ; to the Committee cn Pensions, 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 5197) granting a pension to Melville L. McCorison 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

Mr. GRONNA submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. NEW submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


SITES FOR MILITARY HOSPITALS. 


Mr. ROBINSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
886), which was read and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to investigate the selection an 
acquisition of sites for military hospitals, and contracts and expendi- 
tures for the repair, acquisition, and construction of such hospitals. 
Also what additional hospital facilities are required and what existing 
public buildings, if any, are available for use as hospitals. 


BREWERS’ GERMAN PROPAGANDA, 


Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. on yesterday I made 
a statement before the subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 


tee which is investigating the charges against the United States 

Brewers’ Association and allied organizations. I ask consent of 

the Senate that the statement which I there made be printed 

in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HOKE SMITH, OF GEORGIA, MADE DRCEMRER 
13, 1918, Bxronn THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
OF THE SENATE, APPOINTED TO INVESTIGATE CHARGES AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS. 
“Senator Saara. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on Sunday 

there appeared in several of the morning papers references to 

the mention of my name in a letter or report that was presented 
on Saturday before your committee. 

“These newspaper accounts were quite vague, but stated in 
substance that among the many documents introduced before 
your committee one addressed to William Byard Hale and sup- 
posed to have been written by C. M. Jacobs, of Chicago, gave an 
account of the work of the American Embargo Conference and 
referred to me as either supporting the principles of the confer- 
ence or giving moral support to it. 

“As I knew nothing about the American Embargo Conference 
or C. M. Jacobs, I applied to your secretary Monday for a copy 
of the paper which made reference to me. He did not furnish 
it to me until late yesterday afternoon, giving as his explanation 
of the delay the large number of documents put in evidence and 
the further fact that the one in which there were a few lines 
referring to me was very long and he did not succeed in finding 
it sooner. 

“T have now the paper before me. It is a typewritten com- 
munication addressed to Byard Hale, signed ‘The American 
Embargo Conference.“ The paper is quite lengthy and refers 
to a great many different things connected with what seeins to 
have been the work of this American Embargo Conference, which 
was described as seeking to build up public sentiment in favor 
of forbidding the shipment of war supplies to the allies. 

The paper purports to have been written in July, 1915. 
passage referring to me is in this language: 

The visit of the press men gave us the opportunity to drive 
home the fact that ours was an American organization; that all 
of its members had to be voters; and when it was shown that 
the organization was receiving the moral support of such men as 
Senators HitcHcock, Works, and Hoke Surrn, they departed 
satisfied that this was one organization that was not a “ pro- 
German movement.“ 

“T only wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I can not recall ever 
having heard of C. M. Jacobs before last Sunday. I knew 
nothing of the American Embargo Conference or its purposes. 
I never had relations, dealings, or communications of any char- 
acter with it or its members. I never gave the organization sup- 
port of any kind, and when the Hitchcock amendment, forbid- 
ding the exportation of war supplies to the allies, was before the 
Senate I voted to lay it on the table. 

“The subject of an embargo on war supplies was not before 
any committee upon which I served, and the only time—so far 
as I can recall—it was before the Senate I voted to lay it on 
the table. 

“ Again let me say, I never had any connection with this asso- 
ciation, and I never gave it any support at any time. 

“Senator Overman. Do you not suppose, Senator, that this 
was a mere inference on account of the fight you made in the 
Senate in behalf of the shipment of cotton abroad? 

Senator Smrrn. Well, I was conscious of the fact that for a 
while in 1915, when I was seeking to enforce the right of Amer- 
ican citizens to ship noncontraband goods through neutral ports 
into Germany and Austria, it was supposed and even charged 
by some that I was seeking to help the Germans. In point of 
fact, I was entirely indifferent to the Germans, I was moved 
solely by the fact that I believed rights of American citizens 
were being illegally disregarded, and especially by the fact that 
my own constituents who raised cotton had been cut off from a 
large market, many of them ruined in the fall of 1914 and the 
winter of 1914-15 by the low price of cotton caused in large 
part by the loss of their markets. I was conscious of the fact 
that the fight I was making in favor of my constituents was 
misjudged in some quarters; but I deemed it my duty to do avhat 
I could to secure for my constituents the right to sell their cot- 
ton in every market to which they were entitled. 

“ Senator OVERMAN. And they at that time were almost ruined 
by the low price of cotton caused by the loss of markets. 

“Senator SmirH. In confirmation of your suggestion, I may 
say I received letters during the winter of 1914 and 1915 every 
day—distressing letters—from men whose children were taken 
out of school, whose stock and farms were lost, who were just 
financially ruined by the unprecedented low price of cotton, due 


The 


1918. 


to the war, and, in part, to the less of one of their biggest mar- 
kets, Germany and Austria. They had in prior years sold 
8,000,000 bales a year into Germany and Austria, and the loss 
of that market, together with the big crop, put the price of cot- 
ton down below the cost of production. The suffering on the 
part of my immediate constituents was very great, and I agi- 
tated their right all through 1915 to get cotton into Germany 
and Austria. The hope that they might have a broader market 
and the threat to create a broader market helped somewhat the 
market price, and I believe it did induce British interests to 
come into the market in the fall of 1915 and take over a large 
quantity of cotton. 

“Senator Kine. I suppose your position, in part, was this, 
Senator Saurs, that a belligerent may not of its own volition 
determine that anything and everything is contraband and 
interdict the shipment by neutral nations of everything that they 
may denominate contraband. 

“Senator Samiryu. That was one of my positions; but Great 
Britain stopped shipments six months before they undertook to 
make cotton contraband. Conceding that it was not contraband, 
they stopped it, and then they undertook to make it contraband. 
I cited England’s own action in the Russian-Japanese war, in 
which Great Britain protested such treatment of her Indian 
cotton by Russia and forced Russia to permit that cotton to go 
free to Japan. 

“Senator Srexrine. One claim was made, was it not, Senator 
Saurn, that England found contraband concealed in bales of 
cotton shipped? 

“Senator SMITH. Yes; but I believe there was no truth in 
that claim. I challenged those making the claim to name a 
single instance and submit it to investigation. I do not see how 
cotton could be baled with copper inside of the bale. I never 
learned of an instance in which it was done. Cotton was seized 
on the ocean without regard to its being contraband or non- 
contraband. All shipments of cotton to enemy countries were 
stopped by Great Britain. 

“Senator Overman. And afterwards there was a change of 
attitude, so that the people were saved from absolute ruin? 

“Senator SMITH. Yes; and, frankly, I believe that British 
agencies went into the market as large purchasers and helped 
to steady the price of cotton in the fall of 1915, making up, ina 
measure, for the markets cut off. 

“Senator Overman. Then, for the crop of 1915 a reasonable 
price was paid? 

“Senator Satu. By the fall of 1915 cotton went back to 12 
cents. 

“Senator STERLING. What was the lowest price? 
“Senator SarrrH. It had been as low as 5 cents. 
was no market at all for a while. 

for 4 cents a pound. 

“Senator OVERMAN. You could not sell it at all. 

“Senator SmirH. The small farmer raised his crop on bor- 
rowed money and had to settle his debts in October and No- 
vember. He had little market for his cotton in the fall of 1914. 
Where there was a market the price did not pay what he had 
borrowed to make the crop. His horses went; his partly-paid- 
for land went, in many instances. In other instances the chil- 
dren were stopped from school, and the situation was pathetic. 
The letters that I received from my constituents all over Georgia 
during the fall of 1914 were distressing. 

“Senator Overman. The banks sent telegrams here saying 
that they were threatened with bankruptcy, because they could 
not collect their debts. 

“ Senator SMITH. Yes. 

Senator OvERMAN. This money having been advanced by 
them to make the crop, they were in bad shape. 

“Senator Sur. Had not the price of cotton risen in the fall 
of 1915 bankruptcy would have swept over the whole of the 
cotton-growing States. 

Senator STERLING. 
high price? 
Senator Smirn. Subsequently the cost of production rose 
very greatly and the price, like prices of other things, was 
high. The price has not been higher for cotton in proportion 
to the prewar prices than for other agricultural products, and 
the cost of producing the crops has heen larger in proportion, 
because the greater part of the increase in the cost of produc- 
ing crops has been in the increased cost of labor. No other agri- 
cultural crop requires the amount of labor that cotton does. 
Every boll of cotton must be picked by human fingers, and from 
the time you start the crop until the time you put your cotton 
in the gin human labor attaches to it. 

“Senator Overman. Notwithstanding that, bad call the reso- 
lution came up. you voted to table tt? - 


LVII——29 


There realiy 
It could not be sold always 


Subsequently you got an unprecedentedly 
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„Senator SxrrH. Oh, yes; that was an entirely different 
thing. That was sending munitions to Europe. 

“Senator Netson. I remember the incident very well. I was 
curious to see what you would do on the Hitchcock resolution, 
and you voted, as you say, against it. 

“Senator Surra. Yes. My object was to force our rights, 
if I could, to ship noncontraband to Germany through neutral 
ports; rights that the President had asserted in his letter of 
March 81; but whether or not I succeeded in doing that I 
sought to keep up an agitation in the hope that the market 
might be strengthened. I also wished to impress upon the 
British Government, as far as possible, the extent to which 
they were oppressing a portion of the people of the United 
States by disregarding their clearly established rights and to 
induce more liberal purchases from London so as to steady and 
protect the market. I know that a more liberal price was ac- 
corded the cotton crop in the fall of 1915 by British interests. 

“This is the only paper before you that refers to me, so far 
as I know. 

Senator OverMAN. That is the only one. 

“Senator Netson. Yes; that is the only paper. 

“Senator Overman. Are you through, Senator? 

“Senator Surg. Yes. 

“Senator Overman. There have been some names mentioned 
in these records that have been sent here. Of course, we enn 
not tell what is in the records before they are read. The names 
of numerous gentlemen have been mentioned and we have ac- 
corded a hearing to everybody who wanted to be heard in regard 
to it. Senator Hrrencock's name was mentioned as well as 
yours, and he made a statement on the floor of the Senate which 
is printed in the ConGcressionaL Recorp, and at bis request I am 
very glad to have that statement put in the record of this 
committee. 

“Senator Smiru. I thought of presenting to the Senate the 
reference to myself, but I concluded the best course was to 
discuss it before your committee. 

“Senator KI xd. I think that this situation, Senator Saurx, 
illustrates the great danger that may result from a lax inter- 
pretation of the rules of evidence in the admission into records 
of hearsay, and oftentimes testimony that does not rise to the 
dignity of hearsay, and good men and innocent men are fre- 
quently misunderstood and misrepresented by that sort of 
testimony. We ought to be very careful in the admission of 
testimony that reflects upon people where the evidence is not 
valid or proper. 

“Senator Overman. I want to say that this evidence having 
been furnished by the Intelligence Department of the Army 
and the Department of State, and most of it from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, was not voluntary. In pursuance of the reso- 
lution, and under the instructions of the committee, I requested, 
as chairman of this committee, that all the documents and evi- 
dence in regard to the brewers and ir regard to German propa- 
ganda should be sent here by some agent of the department for 
investigation, and these names have come out in certain docu- 
ments that were found in the Department of Justice, and it 
is not the intention of this committee to reflect upon anyone, and 
it accords a hearing to everyone whose name is mentioned here, 
and is glad to do it. The mention of persons was not volun- 
teered by any department of the Government but comes about in 
response to letters that I wrote to these departments asking 
them to furnish evidence that they may have in regard to Ger- 
man propaganda, and, of course, documents are furnished and 
Names are mentioned in the documents, as yours was, Senator, 
where there was just somebody who wrote a letter stating an 
opinion that different persons were in sympathy with them, as in 
your case. Of course, there is nothing to support such a sug- 
gestion in your case. 

“Senator Suit. I understood that the Department of Jus- 
tice did not put this letter in with any view of criticizing me, 
and the mention of my name was just incident to a long story 
about other things; still, as it was in the letter, I wished the 
same record to contain my statement with reference to it. 

“Senator OverMAN. We are very glad to put it in. 

Senator Smirx. I am much obliged to you.” 


PAYMENT OF THE WAR DEBT BY GERMANY. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I present the statement 
which I send to the desk, and I ask unanimous consent to have 
it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. What was the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To have read something; the Chair 
does not know what. Is there any objection? The Chair hears 
none. The Secretary will read as requested. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I will state that it is an editorial from 
the Oakland Enquirer of December 3, 1918. After it has been 
read I wish to occupy about one minute in reference to it. 

The Secretary read the editorial, as follows: 


[From the Oakland Enquirer, Dec. 3, 1918.] 
MAKE THE HUN PAY OUR WAR DEBT. 


The fighting is over. The natural thirst for power may prolong war 
conditions, to keep us under the rule of the centurion. ousands of 
American soldiers rest in graves that dot an alien landscape. The 
wounded and maimed are coming home. American prisoners of war 
— Fyne 5 85 captivity embittered by every torture that the iron 

and can inflict. 

The day of plain speaking is here. The President goes to the peace 
conference to represent the wish of the American pie: Does that 
mean the wish of the small number of parochial politicians, Socia 
and dreamers of bad dreams, or does it mean the wish of 110,000, 
of free-born people, who have furnished the money to be spent and the 
blood to be spilled in the t struggle? 

If the latter, how does the President know the wish of the American 

ple? They have not been consulted. From the entry of America 
nto the war not a single W has been made to the patriotic initiative 
of American freemen, * as you are ordered or take the conse- 
ences ” has been the rule of many of the commissions, and the people 
ave sacrificed their liberties and their lives that the war might be won. 
And now what? All that we know is that the President goes to the 
peace conference to urge certain academic ideas of his own concerning 
an unexplained “freedom of the seas,” which has existed for many 
generations, and the removal of economic barriers between nations, and 
a league of nations such as bas never existed and never will. 

How far do these empirical propositions represent the wish of the 
‘American people? What material or moral gain do they promise? 

At that peace conference France will get back her Rhine Provinces; 
Denmark her stolen territory ; England the German colonies in Africa, 
to enjoy hereafter the Pax-Britannica; Australia will get the German 
islands in the Pacific; the Balkan nations will get an ethnological 
autonomy ; Italy will get the irredenta occupied by her people, and will 
control both shores of the Adriatic; Greece will get Constantinople and 
control the Dardanclles and the Bosphorus, and all lands devastated by 
the Hun will get Indemnity. Read that over with the map of Euro 
before you and remember that our soldiers died to make all this ible, 
and that we, the people, have spent $30,000,000,000 to train, arm, 
transport, and feed and clothe them. 

As a recompense are the American people to be fed on the dry husks, 
or are we to get what belongs to us? 

Ir we understand the wish of the American ple, it is for liberty 
at home and not State socialism. The German Empire was the greatest 
Socialist State that ever existed. The State socialized the railways, 
telegraphs, and telephones, dictated the occupations the people should 
engage in, and compelled the civilian population to pace the lock step ct 
socialism and the army to Serp, the goose step of the soldier. Do the 
American people want that? No; they do not. At the peace confer- 
ence they have one wish—that Germany pay our war debt. If the Presi- 
dent is deaf to this wish, it means that for four generations to come 
we must submit to a burden of taxation that will sap the foundation of 
our industry, and, like a vampire, suck the blood from our economic 
arteries, lower our standard of living and send us backward, The 
President’s repudiation of this wish will mean that our soldiers come 
home to bend their backs to a load of taxation such as their sires and 
grandsires never knew. They have done the fighting; they have liber- 
nated the world. Is not that enough? Does the President want them 
also to pay the bill? 

Gather any group of Americans and put to them plainly the issue, 
5 pay our war bill?” and they will answer, That is our 

emand.” 

The great cities of Germany are unharmed. Her mines, mills, fac- 
tories, and fields are unimpaired. Her economic resources are affluent. 
She will have neither army nor navy to support. The war has been 
brought home to her only in the sentimental humiliation of defeat. 
Make her feel it by paying our war bill to the last dollar, if it takes a 
century to do it. That is the wish of the American peepee They want 
it because it is justice. Germany can not give us back our dead, but 
she can be made to leave our sorrow for the dead the only burden left 
upon us by the war. 

If we are to do all for the world we have done and then be left to pay 
the bill, we become the Don Quixote of the nations, wearing a barber's 
basin for the helmet of Mambrino and going forth to be spent in con- 
flicts that pay us back in honors that will not pay taxes. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the introduction of this 
editorial—which, in my judgment, very ably and cogently states 
the proposition that Germany should be made to pay the expendi- 
tures of the United States in this war of defense—was occa- 
sioned by a statement which I read in the public press a day or 
two ago from the Secretary of the Navy, who, I assume, spoke 
for the administration, in which the Secretary of the Navy, un- 
dertaking to state the position of this Nation on this question, 
said that the United States did not want, and would not have, 
any war indemnity. 

I do not think that the Secretary of the Navy, in assuming 
that position, represents the public opinion of the United States. 
He does not represent, at least, the opinion of many people. 
He does not represent my opinion. I agree with the argument 
contained in this editorial. In litigation between parties in the 
courts, the successful party, who has the meritorious cause and 
obtains the judgment, obtains also, as a part of the decision of 
the court, the costs of the litigation. This greatest of all 
issues which has been tried out in the court of war has been 
decided in favor of the United States; and the United States is 
3 in justice, in morals, in international law to demand 

‘The time has gone by when the attitude of altruism and gen- 
erosity in dealing with the great trusts of government should be 


maintained. 
the American people, are not matters in which the officials of 
the Government who for the time being are responsible for the 
conduct of its affairs have a right to exercise their personal 


The rights of the American people, the burdens of 


ideas of generosity. It is the duty of the Government of the 
United States to assert and to maintain the interests of the 
people of this country. Those interests demand that we shall 
be reimbursed for the tremendous expenditures which have been 
laid upon the backs of our people for the conduct of this right- 
eous war. Our allies are perfectly willing that we should share 
in the war indemnity; and I, for one American citizen, resent 
the attitude expressed by the Secretary of the Navy, the spokes- 
man of the administration, of rejecting the proffered indemni- 
ties which in the calculations that have been made have been 
set aside by the allies as the share of the United States. 


ALLOTMENTS TO DEPENDENTS OF SOLDIERS. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I called the attention of 
the Senate yesterday to the very serious situation that exists 
with reference to the payment of allotments to dependents of 
soldiers around through the various States. I know that every, 
Senator here has received numerous complaints of this char- 
acter. I think it is of the very utmost importance that these 
dependents out in the States shall receive promptly the amounts 
due them. There is no reason why this should not be done, 
and I expect to continue to call the attention of the Senate and 
of the country to this matter until some improvement is made. 

I desire to have printed in the Rxconb a letter upon that 
subject. While we are talking about the millions that have 
been spent, and about some of which there is some question 
as to whether they should have been spent, it is only right that 
we should take up these amounts which have been appropriated 
for the benefit of the dependent wives and mothers and others 
around through the country of our soldiers and pay them the 
amounts which are necessary for their very existence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to printing 
in the Recorp the matter referred to by the Senator from 
West Virginia? The Chair hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 

Sr. Marys, W. Va., December 12, 1918. 
Hon. HOWARD SUTHERLAND, 


Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran Senator: I am writing you in the interest of Mrs. Marion 
S. Tice, of St. Marys, W. Va., who is a widow lady. Her son, Franklin 
L. Tice, No. S 3734731, 5 11, One hundred and fifth-fourth 

eade, Md. 


ndents; but when the department is not inclined 
etters or to act in the matter, I am at the end of 
my authority. Therefore I am writing you in regard to this matter. 
This boy was the only support this mother had. She has been sick 
and was at the time sea took him in the Army away from her. He 
has done his . — Pr making her an allotment. Now, it does seem to 
me that she should have this money. She has no other means of sup- 
port. I know that she has for the last several weeks been taken care 
of largely 1 and neighbors. Now. if our Government has to 
do things this way, it seems to me that there is something very wron 
in this matter. It has been more than four months since she receiv 
one cent of this allotment. I do not like to complain, but when things 
o this way I feel that I can not help but to put up a kick.“ The 
vernment requires us to do this work. Then not to give it the least 
bit of attention when we write them regarding it makes me feel that 
there is something very, very wrong somewhere. 
nator, I hope that you will take this matter up at once and let 
me hear from you. I am herewith sending you her card advising her 
of the allotment and hope that after you have examined it you will 
return it to me for her, as this is all she has. 
With kindest personal regards and best wishes, and thanking you in 
advance for this favor, I beg to remain. 
Yours, very truly, C. P. Crate. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in view of what the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Surnrnraxp] has said about the 
allotments to the families of soldiers, I desire to have the Secre- 
tary read to the Senate a copy of a letter which has been re- 
ceived by a friend of mine from a soldier in one of the near-by, 
camps in relation to the demobilization. After the letter is 
read I will remark on it for a minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the letter. 


The Secretary read as follows: 

NOVEMBER 7, 1918. 

I am writing you these few lines to see if this chapter can help us 
soldier boys here at Camp Jamison, Ordnance Cos., Amatol, N. J. Our 
living conditions have gotten to be something intolerable, 

We are not doing any work of importance, but still the Government is 
keeping us here. We are in cold tents, without sufficient heat, half- 
Sacral food, and not a sufficient amount of food. Our pay is being 
W. e 
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The most of us here are men with families, and we want to be mus- 


tered out to return to our families, as we are drafted men, and it seems 
to us as if the Government has forgotten that we are here. 

We will certainly be grateful if you will try and have the Government 
to iook into the matter. We made no complaint during the war, but 
now o —.— 22 over and we want to return home. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, that is a copy of a letter 
that was written to a member of the Red Cross here, who handed 
it to me with the statement that they were in receipt of large 
numbers of letters of similar character from soldiers detained 
in these cantonments throughout the country. Of course, per- 
sonally I know nothing of the facts, but I do not believe that the 
soldiers who write these letters are willfully attempting to de- 
ceive anyone. Of course, I can appreciate that they can not all 
be discharged at once; and I assume, of course, that the war is 
only over so far as the fighting has ceased. Technically I assume 
that the war is on until the President issues his proclamation 
and peace is declared; but I suppose and hope that the policy 
of the Government is going to be to do everything possible to 
hasten the return of these men to their business and to their 
families, and while they are being detained in these camps, even 
if they are detained uselessly, it is certainly within the power 
and authority of the Government to see that they have proper 
heat and proper food. . 

I hope the Military Affairs Committee will investigate this 
question and find the facts and apply a remedy if the facts 
warrant it. 

CANCELLATION OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hold in my hand some cor- 
respondence in which I know every Senator will be interested. 
It relates to contracts canceled by the Government. I ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. It is a letter from a manufacturer whose 
contract has been canceled, and the reply to the letter, from 
Col. R. W. Lea, showing that the manufacturer can not be paid 
by reason of a statute, because the contract was not signed by 
the proper officer of the Government, but the order was made 
and signed by a subordinate officer. 

Every Senator has some cases like this in his State. There 
are thousands of them outstanding, and there is bound to be 
some legislation on the subject. Now, while I am not in favor 
of validating every contract, it might be well to take up the 
question of whether we ought not to have a committee on arbi- 
tration to settle these questions. 

For example, an order is given for a million pounds of coffee. 
It is canceled. The man has the material on hand. He has 
some equity for which he is entitled to be paid. In this case a 
great many wagons were ordered and a great amount of equip- 
ment for the making of wagons was purchased. The Govern- 
ment ordered the manufacturer to do the work, and the man 
did it. Now he can not be paid for what he has furnished, 
because under a statute, passed, I think, during the Spanish- 
American War, the auditor can not pass the voucher because 
the contract was not signed by the proper officer of the Govern- 
ment. 

These officers have been going about and giving orders all 
over the United States. There are millions of dollars of con- 
tracts outstanding. There is no way for the manufacturers to 
get their money unless there is some legislation on the subject, 
and a bill for the purpose is now pending. 

I ask to have printed in the Rxconp the letter from the man- 
ufacturer and the letter from Col. Lea to him, and the letter of 
a very eminent lawyer, who is the head of the Purchasing, 
Storage, and Traffic Division, in regard to this matter, in which 
he sets forth fully the information which the Committee on 
Military Affairs ought to have when they have this bill before 
them. I ask that it be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WILSON, N. C., December 7, 1918. 


Hon. Lez S. OVERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The writer called to see you yesterday morning, but found 
1 were on an investigation committee; consequently left without mak- 

g any interruptions. 

The object of calling to see you was in getting a final settlement 
from the War Department, covering war activities of the Hackney 
Wagon Co., on orders placed by the Quartermaster Department, Motor 
and Vehicle Division. 

We are inclosing m copy of letter given the writer in person by 
this division, signed by Col. R. W. Lea, which explains itself. We are 
also 9 you copy ot contract, showing form of contract which 
they made with the Hackney Wagon Co. 

o be perfectly plain and frank, we are going to state that the Hack- 
ney Wagon Co. has tied up in investments of war mat for Govern- 
ment escort wagons and parts and in investments of equipment and 
machinery to make these wagons and parts approximately $400,000, 


by canceling all of these orders it has 22 the Hackney Wagon 
Co. in a very embarrassing position with the banks who financed us 
in this undertaking. Our unfilled contracts with the Government 
amount to approximately $600,000. These were to be completed 005 


material. 

It strikes us, in order to relieve these embarrassing conditions to our- 
selves and other small manufacturers, that the Government should 
either authorize us to complete these contracts or pass some legislation 
immediately whereby we could receive remuneration for this expenditure 
which we have gone to in purchasing these materials and making the 
n hig — to get in shape to do this work. 

We 1 er state that these orders came to us unsolicited; we 
were in a way commandeered by the War Department to put 50 per 
cent of our oat Kai this — . ba 

e assure you any efo: you make to speed up this legislation 
and put it through will be very much appreciated and enn Boa ony Sr 
by this company and its officers. 

With very kindest regards, we remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
HACKNEY Wagox Co., 
By W. N. HACKNEY, Tredsurer. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, December 5, 1918. 
No. 451.7. 
From: Motors and Vehicles Division, Vehicle Branch, O. D. of B. & S. G. 
S., 3750 Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 
To: Hackney Wagon Co., Wilson, N. C. 
Subject: Termination of contracts, 

1. This office is in receipt of your statement showing amount which 
you claim due from the Government on account of the suspension of 
your contract owing to the cessation of hostilities. 

2. Without going into the figures submitted, you are informed under 
decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury, dated November 25, 1918, 
no payments can be made to contractors when the contract was signed 
by an agent of the contracting officer and not by the contracting officer 
himself without new legislation. 

3. That portion of the decision of the comptroller follows: 

“As to outstanding contracts not signed the officer named as con- 
tracting officer, their validity is open to question, and is dependent upon 
proof of the fact, if it be a fact, that the officer who sgena was a duly 
authorized contracting officer and made the agreement with the con- 
tractor and that the officer named as contracting officer did not. The 
statute clearly requires the act of one officer in the nakog one signing 
and wholly negatives the idea of one officer signing for another. 

“The purpose of section 3744, Revised Statutes, has been so clearly 
stated many times by the Supreme Court, and the result of failure to 
comply with it has been so often pointed out by that court, that I do 
not cite or discuss the cases. The decisions of this officer have fol- 
lowed the interpretation of the statute as announced by that court and 
have been uniform for 40 years or more. 

“ This office is anxious to do all in its power to meet the situation re- 
ferred to in your letter and to facilitate settlement with contractors 
legally entitled to payment on the termination of their contracts. Cases 
involving osiy equitable claims can not be settled by executive officers 
without new legislation.” 

By authority of the Director of Purchase, 

R. W. LEA, 
uartermaster Corps, 


Colonel, 
n charge Vehicle Branch, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
PURCHASE, STORACE, AND TRAFFIC DIVISION, 
Washington, December 12, 1918. 


on. LER S. OVERMAN, 
United States Senate. 


My DEAR Senator: I haye before me the letter from the Hackney 
Wagon Co. to yon. dated December 7, 1918, which you handed me with 
a request for information as to the status of this company's contract 
with the War Department. 

The situation is exactly as stated in the Hackney Wagon Co.'s letter 
and in the letter from Col. Lea to the wagon company. Dorak the period 
when every effort was being made to obtain sufficient supplies for the 
Army some technical requirements of law, relative to the execution of 
contracts, were overlooked by officers who had come into the service 
from civil life and were not familiar with the special and peculiar rules 
affecting Government contracts. One of the errors which was quite 
common was the signing of contracts in the name of the contracting 
officer bz a kasa fe Most of the wagon contracts made by the Quarter- 
master sorpa, including the contract with the Hackney Wagon Co., were 
signed in this way. 

As long as deliveries of material covered by such contracts were 
being accepted, there was no trouble, because under the decisions of the 
courts goods delivered to and accepted by the Government may be paid 
for at the agreed price, regardless of any informality in connection 
with the form or execution of the contract. Now, however, acceptance 
of delivery of materials no longer required has ceased, and supplemental 
contracts are being made whereby the contractors, for fair consideration 
apon upon, consent to a cancellation of the original contracts. No 

tinction would be made between contractors whose contracts were 
signed by the contracting officer and those whose contracts were signed 
by a gepnts of the contracting officer but for a recent ruling of the 
Comptroller of the Treasary to the effect that contracts executed by 
a deputy are not binding obligations on the Government, and that con- 
in such cases the consent of the contractor to a cancellation 
does not constitute consideration for a payment to him. Acting on 
he has declined to allow payments to contractors on such 
supplemental contracts. 

e manufacturers who took these contracts in many cases did so 
against their will and under the pressure of inability to obtain mate- 

Is, fuel, or transportation to carry on their —.— business. They 
were not familiar with the technical rulings affecting Government con- 
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tracts and without question accepted any contract which Government 
officials gave them. Under the ruling of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury they now find themselyes in the unfortunate position of having 
made large expenditures and incurred large obligations for which they 
have no legal claim against the Government. In many cases bank- 
ruptcy will result unless some method is found to protect them, 

In my opinion, all such contracts should be immediately validated 
by legislation so as to put the contractors holding them on the same 
footing as other more fortunate contractors whose contracts were Pron: 
erly executed, and thereby enable the War Department to deal wi 1 
on the same basis. 

In addition to the class of cases of which the Hackney Wagon Co.'s 
case is typical, there are two other classes where there is danget of 
contractors suffering great hardship without fault on their part. In 
the rush to get necessary supplies for the troops it was the common 
practice to advise the contractor that his bid had been accepted and to 
urge him to proceed with the work in advance of the preparation and 
execution of a formal contract. As a result, actual production was 
always several weeks ahead of the making of contracts, so that when 
the armistice was signed and purchasing ceased there were many con- 
tractors who had proceeded in good faith to carry out contracts not yet 
formally executed. The Comptroller of the Treasury, in a recent letter 
to the Secretary of War, questions the right of the War Department 
to execute such contracts if the material contracted for is not now 
needed for the supply of the Army, If this ruling stands and nothing 
is done to relleve the situation, many contractors will be severely 

enalized because of their patriotic endeavor to cooperate with the War 
partment in producing Army supplies at the highest possible speed. 
in my opinion, the doubt raised by the letter of the comptroller should 
be removed by legislation specifically authorizing the execution of such 
contracts he War Department will then be in a position to settle 
with these contractors on the same basis that it settles with other con- 
tractors who are so fortunate as to have their contracts in hand. 

The third class ef cases arises out of a misapprehension as to the 
law governing the use of purchase or procurement orders in lieu of con- 
tracts signed by both parties. The statutes in regard to different bureaus 
of the War Department difer widely on this point; for instance, the 
Quartermaster Corps is authorized to make contracts in any amount 
where deliveries ore to be made within 60 days under such regulations 
as to form of contract as the Quartermaster General may prescribe. 
(Army appropriations act for the fiscal year 1916, approved Mar, 4, 
1915.) The Engineers, however, may not expend any amount in excess 
of $500 out of War Department appropriations, except by formal con- 
tract executed as prescribed by section 3744 of the Revised Statutes. 
Nevertheless, owing to a misunderstanding, the Engineers made all of 
their purchases by means of purchase orders, signed by the contracting 
olficer but not by the contractor. This was unimportant so long as 
deliveries were accepted, but new that no further deliveries are desired 
the contractor discovers that, under the ee of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, he has nothing on which he can base a claim against the 
Government for compensation for his expenditures in carrying out the 
order. In my opinion, either these purchase orders should be given by 
legistation the status of formal contracts or the War Department should 
be authorized by legislation to confirm them by formal contracts, so that 
equitable settlements may be made with contractors who have pro- 
cceded in good faith and without knowledge that the Government was 
not legally obligated. 

A bill has been introduced by Senator CHAMBERLAIN (S. 5109) au- 
thorizing settlements by the War 1 with contractors coming 
within all of these three classes, but, in my opinion, the remedy pro- 
vided is not adequate. The settlement authorized by the bill is quite 
different from the settlement which would have been made if formal 
contract ed, and which wili be made with other con- 


had been execut 
tractors who have formal contracts; and I can see no valid reason why 
all contractors skould not be treated alike when their difference in 
status, so far as they are concerned, is purely accidental. This could 
be accomplished by legislation along the lines suggested in this letter. 

ae correspondence with the Hackney Wagon Co. is returned here- 
wit 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. W. PICKARD, 
Chief Award and Contract Branch, 
Purchase Administrative Division, 

Office of the Director of Purchase and Storage. 


THE COAL SITUATION, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, prior to the 
beginning of the war, I am reliably informed, the charge for 
storing coal in the bins in the District of Columbia was 25 cents 
a ton. I have also been informed that sometime ago the fuel 
administrator for the District of Columbia fixed the maximum 
charge for doing this work at 75 cents a ton. I am also reliably 
informed that this order is not being lived up to at all, that 
no attention is paid to it, and that a charge is made which is 
greater than 75 cents a ton. 

therefore introduce the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. It is designed to ascer- 
tain whether or not the fuel administrator is taking any steps 
to enforce his order. z 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 387) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the fuel administrator for the District of Columbia be 
directed to inform the Senate what steps he is taking to enforce the 
order made fixing the maximum charge for putting in or storing coal at 
75 cents a ton in the District of Columbia and, if no steps are being 
taken to enforce said order, to inform the Senate why this is not being 
done, and by what authority of law was sald order issued. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have no objection to asking for 
the information, if it is done in a form which does not appear 
to involve the sanction of the Senate to this order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I have not intended to 


do that at all. 
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Mr. REED. The fuel administrator in Washington, of course, 
has just as much authority to fix the price for putting in coal 
as he has to fix the price of any man’s wages, and it is time that 
this assumption of arbitrary power should cease everywhere in 
the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say to the Senator 
that J am not assuming that he had authority; but, as I under- 
Stand, he issued the order, and now I want to see what he has 
done in the way of trying to enforce it. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will strike out the words which 
appear to be a sanction by the Senate of this regulation, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will indicate the 
words he wishes to have stricken out, I will gladly do it. 

Mr. REED. Let me see the resolution. z 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask leave to withdraw the 
resolution for a moment so that the Senator may have an oppor- 
tunity to read it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be temporarily withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
I offer the resolution in a modified form, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. The amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is entirely 
satisfactory. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion as modified. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the fuel administrator for the District of Columbia 
be directed to inform the Senate what steps he is taking to enforce the 
order made fixing the maximum 8 8 for putting in or storing coal 
at 75 cents a ton in the District of Columbia, and if no steps are being 
cg to enforce said order to inform the Senate why this le not being 

one, 

The resolution as modified was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


THE REVENUE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is House bill 12863. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I was out of the Chamber 
yesterday when subsection 18 of section 900, Title IX, was 
reached, I desire that the action of the Senate by which the 
amendment was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. SPENCER. I ask that it may go over, to be considered 
with the amendment which I filed this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will go over. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. New Smith, S. C. d 
Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smoot 
Brandegee ` Jones, N. Mex, Page Spencer 
Colt Jones, Wash, Penrose Sterlin. 
rtis Kendrick Poindexter Sutheriand 
Dillingham Kenyon ‘ollock Thomas 
Fernald ing Pomerene Thompson 
Fletcher b; J1 Townsend 
ance La Follette R Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Robinson Vardaman 
ay 8 Saulsbury Walsh 
G McCumber Shep Warren 
Gronna McKellar Sherman Watson 
Hale McLean Simmons ecks 
Harding Myers Smith, Ariz, 
Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Md. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] on account of illness. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr, 
Gorr] is unavoidably absent, owing to illness. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps} on 
account of illness,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, THomas in the chair). 
Sixty-two Senators have answered to their names. There is a 
quorum present. ' 

Mr. SMOOT addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
nearly an hour and a half, Mr. SMOOT said: 

Mr. President, I have here a great many other matters that 
I intended to put into the Recorp, but I do not want to do so, 
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I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that the next 
question I desire to discuss is a most important one, and I 
have been asked by a number of Senators to get it up inte such 
shape that they can answer the letters on the subject that have 
come to them, I refer to the relief provisions of this bill. I 
am quite sure that there is no Senator here who has studied 
the bill but who feels that the bill is a great improvement over 
the House bill in its relief measures in the clarification of para- 
‘graphs as written in the House that it would have been hard 
for anybody really to understand. I do not feel like entering 
upon that subjeet to-night and quitting in the middle of it; but 
if the Senator from North Carolina wants to insist upon going on 
to-night, I will get somebody to read these articles or items that 
I desire to go into the Recorp, and then I will continue my re- 
marks on Monday morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator must understand that I have 
not in anything I have said stated that I wanted to interfere 
with his argument. If the Senator wishes that his argument, 
or whatever it may be called, shall go over until Monday, I cer- 
tainly have no objection to pursuing that course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I do not feel like going on to-night, 
with my throat in the condition it is, and I do not think the 
Senator would gain any time by having the Senate remain in 
session this Saturday afternoon. We all want to get everything 
cleared up if we can. The Senator must know that thcre is no 
disposition on the part of any Senator to delay the passage of 
this bill. I am certainly satisfied of the truth of what I state 
here. Of course, questions may come up for future discussion 
and I shall briefly speak on them and ask for a vote of the 
Senate at au early day. I know of no bill of its magnitude and 
of such interest to the people of the country that has ever been 
passed as this bill. If it were not Saturday afternoon I would 
go on, but really I do not want to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator says he has finished 
his argument 

Mr. SMOOT. On this one subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On expenditures, and is now about to pro- 
ceet to another subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. The -elief provisions of the bill—and I wish 
to say to the Senator that I have it in such shape that I can 
present it here condensed upon every subject, so that if there 
is any Senator who desires to know just what are the relief 
provisions of the bill of any one section he can simply turn to 
the relief measure, if it is section 231, and also tell just exactly 
where other relief measures covering the same thing can be 
found. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no doubt the statement of the Sena- 
tor is n very valuable one and will be very serviceable to the 
Senate. I am glad he has given the labor necessary to make 
a statement of that sort. If the Senator feels like he ought 
not to go on to-night—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly feel that way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I, of course, shall not insist, but I had 
hoped that if the Senator discontinued his remarks this after- 
noon we might take up the bill where we left off and go on 
with it this afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator the very first 
thing is the inventory provision, one of the most important 
sections of the whole bill, and not particularly that section 
but other parts of the bill that have reference to it. I think 
it vital to the bill. Sometimes I think that the relief provisions 
have gone almost too far, and yet as a whole I think they are 
absolutely necessary in order to maintain the business of the 
country in a position to meet the requirements upon it. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator has alluded to one of the most 
important sections in the bill, and it is being dealt with, I think, 
in a spirit of very great liberality, and one which will be greatly 
appreciated by the people of the country. Of course, if there is 
objection to taking up that subject this afternoon because Sena- 
tors who may desire to present their views on this important 
question are absent, we can let it go over until Monday. 

Now, I wish to ask if the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
For:erre}, upon whose motion the income-tax sections of the bill 
that we have just reached were passed over, would be ready to 
go on this afternoon? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Iam not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator would not be willing for the 
Senate to take up any of those sections and discuss them and 
act upon them this afternoon? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not want to interfere with the 
3 because I desire to proceed as rapidly as possible, 

u 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am just trying to see if we can not go on 

this afternoon, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not want to have them disposed of 
this afternoon, or if they are voted upon I want them voted upon 
with a unanimous-consent agreement that they shall be reconsid- 
pa whenever amendments are prepared and ready to be offered 

o them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator that it would be 
the worst sort of policy to take up a section of the bill for the 
purpose of discussion without having any purpose to act on it 
when the discussion is terminated. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires to insist on going on, we 
can go on with the bill and when the bill gets into the Senate, 
the Senator from Wisconsin could offer his amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
another question. I am deeply interested in expediting the bill 
in every way I can, because I think the country is a little impa- 
tient about the bill being passed, and I think the requirements 
of the department with reference to its administration are such 
that we can not afford to waste any time which we could utilize 
to advantage. If we can not utilize the balance of the time 
this afternoon to advantage, of course the bill will have to go 
over; but in this connection I wish to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin if the bill goes over until Monday will the Senator 
then be ready? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am not going to ask 
the Senator to forego proceeding with the bill this afternoon 
or at any other time when he desires to proceed with it. I 
am not going to take any responsibility. I shall be ready with 
my amendments as soon as I can prepare them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not comptaining—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When I have them ready I shall offer 
them here, and if it becomes necessary for me to move to recon- 
sider anything adopted before I have the privilege of offering 
them I shall take that course. 

I have not had the opportunity, Mr. President, to have the 
services of the expert, who has been at the elbow of the chair- 
man of the committee for two or three months, until yesterday 
morning for about two hours. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He was at the service of the whole com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not at the service of the whole commit- 
tee at the time when the committee was not in session. When 
the committee was not in session I know a good deal of the 
time of the expert was taken up by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senator asked for him he was 
turned over to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. He was turned over to me yesterday 
morning for two hours. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think there is any occasion for the 
Senator to become excited about it. I simply wanted to find 
out whether, if the bill went over, he would be in any better 
position on Monday than he is now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am unable to say, not being certain 
that I would have the services of the expert in figuring out the 
percentages that were necessary for me to have computed in 
order to prepare the amendments for this portion of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in view of the statement of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, I wish to say that for next week 
I am going to move to take a recess instead of an adjournment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SurHeecanp in the chair). 
The Chair calls the Senator’s attention to the fact that it would 
be out of order to move a recess at this time, as the Senate has 
agreed to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is very true, but the motion ean be 
made to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can be made to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I started to say is that on Monday, 
when we take up the bill, as far as I can I shall insist that we 
act upon the amendments as we reach them. Of course, I know 
there will be some exceptions to that rule, but in the main I am 
going to insist upon taking up the amendments and disposing of 
them as we reach them. I regret very much that under the cir- 
cumstances we can not go on longer with the bill this afternoon, 

Mr. NEW. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. l 

Mr. NEW. I offer an amendment to the bill, which I ask may 
be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered, without 
objection. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate adjourn. r 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, Decem- 
ber 15, 1918, at 11 oclock a. m. j 
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DECEMBER 14, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, December 14, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rey. Earle Wilfley, pastor of the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Our Father God, we thank Thee this morning for the path- 
way of life that sometimes seems hard, but which, if we walk 
in it aright, becomes a path of pleasantness and peace. So we 
ask Thee for strength, O God, to do that which is pleasing in 
Thy sight and which commends itself to the sense of right of 
all men. We would remember before Thee this morning espe- 
cially, our Father, our soldier heroes.who are returning in con- 
stantly increasing numbers from the battle front, some of them 
broken and maimed in body, but, we thank Thee, undaunted in 
Spirit. Bring them home, O God, with honor and with the 
plaudits and praise of a grateful Nation and to the loving devo- 
tion of those to whom they are so dear. . - 

Wilt Thou bless the session of this House to-day and make 
us worthy of Thy blessing? For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

RESIGNATION, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 


cation: 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, December 10, 1918. 


To the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE or F 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Sm: I have this day forwarded to the governor of Vir- 
pau fh resignation as a member of the House of Representatives from 
he a h Virginia district, to take effect on Monday, December 16. 
incerely, yours, 
CARTER GLASS. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
the bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 13261. An act providing for the transportation from the 
District of Columbia of governmental employees whose services 
no longer are required, 


i SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


! The SPEAKER. At the memorial service for Senator TILL- 
MAN to-morrow the Chair appoints the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] to act as Speaker pro tempore. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 


' Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 18308} making appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, with Mr. TAYLOR 
of Colorado in the chair. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Seventy-two Members present; 
not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following 
Members failed to answer to their names: 


Anthony Cox Fess Hayes 
Ashbrook Crisp Flynn Heaton 
Bacharach Curry, Cal Francis Heintz 
nson Dale, N. Y. Fren Helm 
Blackmon Dale, Vt. Fuller, Mass. wey. 
Hilanton Davey Gallivan Hicks 
Borland Davis Gandy Hood 
Lowers Decker Garland Howard 
Brand Delaney Glass Hull, Iowa 
Britten Denton Good Hum} hreys 
Terodbeck Dewalt Gould Hutchinson 
Brumbaugh Dies Graham, Pa. Jacoway 
Caldwell Dill Gray, N. J. Johnson, S. Dak. 
Carlin Dooling Griest Johnson, Wash. 
Carter, Mass. Drane Griffin Kahn 
Carter, Okla. Dunn Hadley Keatin, 
Clark, Fla. Kagan Hamill Kelly 
Coady Eagle Hamilton, N. Y. Key, onic 
Collier Edmonds Harrison, Miss. Kiess, P. 
t tonnelly. Kans. Emerson Harrison, Va. Knutson 
Cooper, Ohio Estopinn! Haugen Kreider 
Costello Ferr. Hayden Lampert 


Larsen Nelson, J. M. Sanders, La. Thomas 
Linthicum Nicholls, S. C. Schall Tinkham 
Little olan Scott, Pa. Van Dyke 
pattlepage Oliver, Ala. Scull Vare 

be: O’Shaunessy Shackleford Vestal 
London Park ley Voi 
Lunn Powers Shouse Waldow 
McAndrews Price Klepel Watson, 
MeArthur Ra le Smith, C, R. White, Ohio 
McClintie ney, J. W Smith, T. F. Wilson, III. 
MeLaughlin, Pa. Reavis Stedman Wilson, Tex, 

aher Riordan Steele Winslow 

n Roberts Sterling Woods, Iowa 

Mays Rodenberg Stiness Woodyard 
Moore, Pa. Rowe Strong Zihiman 
Morin Rowland Sullivan 
Mudd usse: Swift 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, haying under consideration the bill H. R. 13308, the 
Post Office appropriation bill, finding itself without a quorum, 
had caused the roll-to be called, when 280 Members responded 
to their names, and he reported a list of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent general debate was 
limited to six hours, three hours to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] and three hours by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Sreexerson]. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has used 40 minutes. The gentleman from 
Tennessee has not occupied any time. He is now recognized. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, if I am permitted, I will attempt 


to discuss some of the facts connected with the bill and some of 
its main features as they may appear to me. To that end, inas- 
much as I have no manuscript or notes or orderly line of dis- 
cussion, I ask the close attention of the House. A little later 
on I shall discuss other matters of national importance while 
I have the floor. The Post Office Department had a very small 
beginning. I believe the sum of about $17,000 was expended the 
first fiscal year for the service, to the very great disgust and 
chagrin of the people and statesmen of that day. We have 
lived to see this bill, under the development of the department, 
reach the enormous sum of three hundred and sixty odd millions 
of money. The present bill carries $359,000,000 in round num- 
bers. And yet, with the extension of this service all over the 
United States, with its extension to thirty odd nations by con- 
vention, carrying the mail to the four quarters of the earth, this 
great department of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, secured a revenue of some $19,000,000 surplus, 
after all expenses of the department were paid, to be turned 
into the National Treasury to meet general expenses. This is 
greatly to the credit of Postmaster General Burleson and his 
postal forces. In the development of a great business institution 
like this, affecting each and every citizen of the country, the 
Congress should be liberal and encourage progressive Measures 
in the service for the benefit of the people. 

I recollect within my service on the committee that the bill 
carried only $89,000,000 with a deficit of $17,000,000. That was 
the beginning of the rural free delivery, a wise and valuable 
service, that is Lot yet a paying service, but a service on which 
we lose much. ‘The people are entitled to the best possible mail 
service. The employees of the Government are entitled to just 
and adequate compensation for this service. Therefore the 
increase in the pay of the low-salaried mail clerks, carriers, 
and others has been provided for in this measure. As we have 
in the past extended and improved the service and increased 
moderately the salaries of employees we have benefited the 
public and made the department self-sustaining as a whole and 
produced a surplus revenue. Let us move forward to the full 
development of this splendid service. 

The Post Office Department is one of very ample power. It 
carries the mails by footmen, by rail, by boat, by ships, by motor 
vehicles, horse-drawn vehicles, by aeroplanes, and we carry it 
by truck from the city to the country. We are developing this 
great system all along the line. Of necessity there must be ex- 
periments, experiments for a long period that will not pay, and 
yet are of such value and service to the country that we ulti- 
mately resolve them into the fixed system of administration. 

Take the rural free delivery—is there any man in this House 
that would want the rural delivery to cease with its 45,000 
routes and carriers carrying the mail to the people of the whole 
country? Yet that service lacks 20 odd millions of money tə pay, 
its way. 

We have attempted to secure an increase in the rates of sec- 
ond-class matter. We are carrying the second-class matter of 
the United States at a loss of more than $60,000,000 after 
the recoupment of $20,000,000 under the last revenue measure, 
yet we must carry second-class matter, the papers of the 
country. 
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We have another service, the aeroplane service. It is new, 
it is untried, and it is experimental. It may prove of great 
benefit and advantage and it may not. The experiment, I am 
ndyised, as shown by the report of the Postmaster General, so 
far as the long routes are concerned, is entirely satisfactory. It 
is compensatory on the route between Chicago and New York. 
Tt has not been a paying service between Washington and New 
York, but it is more and more becoming perfected. 

Now, only a moment on that section. The committee has 
transferred the aeroplane service from the steamboat and other 
power-boat service to the inland transportation, and we are 
providing for $2,185,000 for that service. The reason is that we 
want the experiment made quickly, promptly, and effectively, so 
that if the Government is inclined to make permanent. this 
service it may obtain it quickly. The complete experiments can 
not be made properly for less money than that. The committee 
raised the estimate of the department for that purpose. 

By the way, I may say that the aeroplane service is one 
that is more expeditious by far than any other service, and the 
cost is perhaps twice that of any service, both as to postage 
and otherwise, but it is a service that will be in its nature 
special, and if used, and it probably will be, will be entirely 
compensatory. The motor truck has united the farm with the 
city, and brings the purchasers of commodities in the city to a 
close market with the country. and the ccuntry to the city, and 
so far has proved very effective. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. May I ask the gentleman to enlighten the House 
as to what the postage rates are for the carriage of mail by aero- 
plane? 

Mr. MOON. Six cents for letters. There have been, I believe, 
31 motor routes established. The experiment has been made 
upon 19 routes, where the facts have been fully collected and 
all information ascertained over a period beginning the ist of 
July and ending the 30th day of September. That experiment 
shows that the Government of the United States has received a 
revenue from those 19 routes of $8,889, net, over all expenses 
incurred in the operation. This would indicate that every route 
that might be established from a great city going out into the 
country for the collection of produce and carrying from the 
cities the goods to the country will be eompensatory or self- 
paying. That service, if it is limited to the large cities, will have 
instead of 31 routes, now in force, some 250. That is practically 
the limit to which that service will go. Those routes will unques- 
tlonably yield a great revenue, and we have provided in this 
bill for $1,000,000 for further experiment along that line. 

These are the new features of the bill to which I call your at- 
tention. There is contained in this bill also that legislation 
which we passed in the last Congress reclassifying the railway 
mail clerks, the postal clerks, and carriers, fixing the compensa- 
tion for them, and also the compensation for the rural carriers 
as fixed in the last bill. This bill seeks to make permanent the 
law that was temporary by the provisions of the previous bill. 
We provide here so that the postal clerks shall have that vaca- 
tion when holidays come fixed by the President in pursuance of 
law that are had in the other departments of the Government. 
Strange to say, they have not enjoyed fully that privilege here- 
tofore. A reclassification of all of the official positions in con- 
nection with ‘he Post Office Department and a readjustment of 
salaries upon a basis that will be equitable and just is alto- 
gether essential at this time. There are divisions in this de- 
partment where men sitting side by side, doing identically the 
same work through the same length of hours, where one clerk 
may receive $1,200 and the other $1,400, an inequality which 
calls for relief. We have provided, therefore, in this bill for a 
commission to be appointed under the provisions of the act that 
will look into the questions and reclassify the salaries and re- 
port to the Congress for its actions. 

The other features of the bill are practically the same that 
are usually carried in the annual appropriation law. The in- 
creases granted in the amount necessary for the service are due 
to the normal increase in the service in the instances where it 
is increased, but where by reason of economy in administra- 
tion services may be combined, and a decrease has been ef- 
fected, that decrease appears on the face of the bill, 

These are the features of the bill which I felt necessary to 
call your attention to before the discussion under the five- 
minute rule, when, of course, every paragraph of this bill will 
be thoroughly discussed, if not understood by the House, and 
such information given as we are capable of giving. j 

The Congress changed the method of compensation to rail- 
reads for carrying the mails a year or two since from the weight 
basis to the space basis, with which you are familiar. While 
under the new system the railroads are amply compensated for 


the space used and the transportation of the mails, a saving of 
over twelve millions of dollars in the last fiscal year has been 
made to the Government by this change in the law. 

Mr. Chairman, the development of the power of the Govern- 
ment under the section of the Constitution that authorizes the 
establishment of post offices and post roads has not only kept 
pace, but it has advanced beyond the development of many 
other powers of the Government as provided under the Consti- 
tution. We all understand the theory of our Government, that 
it is a representative Republic under a Constitution, that neither 
the Federal Government nor the State Government is a com- 
plete sovereignty; that is, the States have certain reserved 
rights (or the people thereof) that are sovereign in their 
nature that they alone can exercise. There are certain inalien- 
able rights that neither State nor Federal Government has that 
belong to the citizens. The greatest of the three in the trinity 
of sovereignty is the Federal Government, and although we 
speak of its powers (as they are) as delegated powers, although 
we proclaim that the Federal Government can not go beyond 
the powers expressly granted to it in the Constitution, or those 
fairly implied from the powers granted to carry into effect 
those granted or delegated powers, still, though limited, the 
power is greater, tenfold greater, even in a few (much less 
all) the sections of the Constitution than all the powers that 
have been reserved to the States. 

I shali not in this connection undertake to unfold the de- 
velopment and growth of governmental power under that clause 
of the Constitution that provides that Congress shall have the 
power to regulate commerce. I shali not undertake to show 
you, as I might, that under the banking and currency clause 
of the Constitution the Federal Government might drive all 
men out of the banking business and establish banks and loan 
money. Its powers under the sections where it has power dele- 
gated are exclusive. It is an omnipotent power, and all the 
other powers of Government may be called into requisition to 
enforce a single power within that Constitution, where fraud 
or injustice is attempted to be perpetrated upon the exercise 
of jurisdiction under the powers. So he who thinks that there 
is any supreme power in the United States that is effective 
save locally other than that delegated in the Federal Constitu- 
tion has misconceived the extent of the Federal power. 

What is the meaning of those simple little words in the Fed- 
eral Constitution that Congress shall have power “to estab- 
lish post offices and post roads”? Does it alone mean the 
place where letters may be deposited for the purpose of dis- 
tribution to the people, carried by instrumentalities, by which 
they are distributed? Does it mean simply that you have the 
right to lay out the path to be traveled by the carrier under that 
clause? In view of the meaning of the terms as understood 
when the Constitution was framed it was impliedly, if not ex- 
pressly, conferring upon Congress the exclusive jurisdiction to 
control, manage, and own, if it sees fit, every means of com- 
munication of intelligence. What have we done under that 
power in the control of intelligence or the communication of 
intelligence? We have said what mail matter may be sent. 
We have said it may be a letter, a postal card, a book, a news- 
paper, or a parcel-post package. We have defined the limit 
of the parcel-post package. If we can limit it to 50 pounds, 
we can, by the same power and authority, fix it at 100 pounds, 
and if at 100 pounds we can fix it at 1,000. There is no limit 
to the legislative discretion on this question. What as to the 
instrumentalities? We have called into requisition the pedes- 
trian, the man with the vehicle, be it horse drawn or motor, 
and, as I have already said, the steamboat, the railroad, and 
the aeroplane. 

Then if you have the right to do that, as you have, you have 
the right to establish the means by which the communication 
of intelligence can be conveyed. Then, necessarily, as an im- 
plied power from that expressed power in the Constitution, you 
have the right to own those instrumentalities. You have the 
right in your legislative discretion, which can not be controlled 
by the court or any other power on a question like this, the 
right to authorize the Government to own the thing out of 
which those instrumentalities may be made. How far, then, can 
you go in the exercise of that power? You can unquestionably 
own the vehicles, which you do own in many instances, by which 
the mails are carried and delivered. You can lease or own the 
steamboat or ship for that purpose; you can lease or own the 
railroad for that purpose, though under another power of the 
Constitution controlling commerce railroads may also be owned. 
You may own the telegraph and telephone for that purpose. It is 
a prime means of communication of intelligence more quickly, 
more expeditiously, than any that we have. 

How much further can you go? If you can own the instru- 
mentalities and own the things necessary to construct them, 
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can not you by virtually the same power own the coal mineg 
that become necessary to give vou the fuel to propel the en- 
gines and steamships that carry your mail? Can not you own 
the forests from which you obtain the material by which you 
ean construct, as you have the right and the power to do, the 
ears and ships for this purpose? It may be said that Congress 
will never go so far as to extend this power along these lines, 
that it would be an invasion of the field of private enterprise 
that could not be and must not be tolerated. True enough. 
Let me tell you that when this wondrous Constitution is fully 
enforced and when all the power of the Federal Government 
both political and in the administration of its economical affairs 
has been fully developed, when every advantage to the Fed- 
eral institution has been obtained that can be obtained under 
the Constitution, you will have in these United States an im- 
perial republic greater than any Government in the exercise of 
its power that ever lived upon this earth. 

The day is not far distant when the task of the American 
statesman shall be to ascertain to what extent the legislative, 
execntive, and judicial discretion under the Constitution may 
prevail in the interests of the citizens and yet preserve strong, 
powerful, and effective Federal institutions. But, while these 
things are all true, there must be a proper development of the 
powers of government. The Post Office Department is entitled 
to every auxiliary that will give aid to the people in obtaining 
intelligence. This Government has the powers of a monopoly 
on this question. We ought to go to the verge of obtaining the 
means, at least, and the right to control the transmission of 
intelligence. That is done most effectually through the tele- 
graph and telephone. 

The postal system of the United States can not be, it will not 
be, more than half developed until these magnificent auxiliaries 
are attached to it, in my judgment, for the purpose not of an 
increase of revenue, though it would bring an increased revenue 
of many millions, perhaps hundreds of millions, but for the 
legitimate constitutional purpose of the maintenance of a post 
office system, the establishment of roads, the use of roads for 
that system; and when I say roads in this connection I mean 
the electric wire that flashes the intelligence from one part of 
the world to another quickly, as well as the established rural 
route. This is a progressive proposition for the development 
of a department under the Constitution, and provide it with the 
instrumentalities to which it is entitled to make it a perfect 
power in the interests of the people. 

But, they say, you will invade the field of private business. 
My answer is that control of the means of communication of in- 
telligence is a monopoly that under the Constitution belongs 
to the Government and if private individuals have exercised 
that power, as they have the power of government in other 
respects, there is no injustice of depriving them of it and re- 
storing the power under the Constitution where it belongs and 
where it ever has been and must be if the Constitution is obeyed 
in the government of the United States. Then there are but 
a few of these great telegraph companies in the country to be 
effected. The Government should own them as a necessary aux- 
iliary to the postal system. The Government should not enter 
upon this field without the slightest regards to the existing 
rights of the telegraph companies, although under the Constitu- 
tion it might do so. It would neither be wise nor just to do it 
because the Government has tolerated the use of the telegraph 
and telephone by private companies, which are primarily a part 
of the system of the Post Office Department. Having procured 
the use of the means of intelligence which belongs to the de- 
partment to be exercised by private corporations before tak- 
ing it over it ought to compensate those corporations. Now this 
is no new question. I hold in my hand the Statutes at Large 
of the United States, You will find on pages 221 and 222 
the act of Congress of July 24, 1866, on the subject of the 
telegraph. 

I insert it: 

Be it enacted, ete., That any telegraph company now organized, or 
which may hereafter be organized under the laws of any State in this 
‘Union, shall have the right to construct, maintain, and operate lines 
of telegraph through and over any portion of the public domain of the 
‘United States, over and along any of the military or post roads of the 
United States which have been or may hereafter be declared such by 
net of Congress, and over, under, or across the navigable streams or 
waters of the United States: Provided, That such lines of telegraph 
shall he so constructed and maintained as not to obstruct the navigation 
of such streams and waters or interfere with the ordinary travel on 
such military or t roads. And any of said companies shall have the 
right to take and use from such public lands the necessary stone, tim- 
ber, and other materials for its posts, piers, stations, and other needful 
uses in the construction, maintenance, and operation of said lines of 
— 15 and may preempt and use such portion of the unoccupied 
public lands subject to preemption through which its said lines of tele- 
graph may be located as may be necessary for its stations, not exceeding 


40 acres for each station ; but such stations shall not be within 15 miles 
of each other, 
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Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That telegraphic communications 
between the several departments of the Government of the United 
States and their officers and agents shall, in their transmission over 
the lines of any of said companies, have priority over all other busi- 
ness, and shall be sent at rates to be annually fixed by the Postmaster 


* —.— 8. ane ~ 1 5 7 the rights nnd ori legen 
ereby gran all no nsferred any company acting under 
this act to any other corporation, 8 or person: Provided, 
however, That the United States may at any time after the expiration 
of five years from the date of the passage of this act, for postal, mili- 
tary, or other purposes, purchase all the telegraph lines, property. and 
effects of any or all of said companies at an appraised value, to be 
ascertained by five competent, disinterested persons, two of whom shall 


be selected by the Postmaster General of the United States, two by 
her 8 
EC. 4. 


nterested, and one by the four so previously selected. 
nd be it further enacted, That before any telegraph com- 
pany shall exercise any of the powers or privileges conferred by this 
act, such com shall file their written acceptance with the Post- 
master General of the restrictions and obligations required by this act. 

Approved, July 24, 1866. 

The telegraph companies then recognized that they were seek- 
ing to invade the field of Federal jurisdiction on the question of 
the transportation of intelligence. The Congress recognized that 
fact, and therefore when in the first section they conferred cer- 
tain powers upon the telegraph company, yielding to it in part 
its sovereignty in interstate matters and in the control and 
construction with reference to means of communication, giving 
to a private corporation a part of the power that the sovereign 
possesses, it reserved—what? The right to put an end at any 
moment to the private ownership of telegraph companies then 
in existence or that might thereafter be in existence. And we 
find in the third section of the act a power conferred to take 
over telegraph lines as an adjunct, where, in the Constitution, 
it belongs alone, to the Post Office Department. That third 
section provides that in pursuance of this act—and I quote not 
the language but the substance of it—the Congress may take 
over, own and control, and operate as a part of the postal sys- 
tem the telegraph lines of the United States. 

It provides that a commission of five shall be appointed—two 
by the Postmaster General, two by the telegraph companies, and 
the fifth one by the four appointed—whose duty it shall be to 
investigate and appraise the value of the lines owned by differ- 
ent companies and report the same with a reasonable value to 
the Congress of the United States, that it may take over the 
lines. What did that mean? What was the interpretation of 
the Congress then? That must be itsinterpretation now, It was 
that the telegraph naturally, as a means of communication and 
the best means of communication, was inevitably linked with 
the Federal postal system and essentially a part of that system. 
Therefore, when private corporations were permitted to de- 
velop it and obtain the benefits to which the sovereign was en- 
titled in the first instance it laid the burden by law on the cor- 
poration to abandon its hold upon this public instrumentality 
and, when Congress should demand, to return the telegraph 
where it once was, as an instrument auxiliary to the postal 
system of the United States. Hence the law, hence the con- 
struction, forsooth, not merely of the policy but of the con- 
stitutional right and privilege of the Congress to control this 
means of communication. 

The time, in my judgment, has come when Congress must 
reassume its jurisdiction over this question for the benefit of 
the people. He, indeed, is foolishly inclined who thinks there is 
an inyasion anywhere of private rights in doing so. It is but a 
resumption of the power of government temporarily abandoned 
and now proposed to be resumed. I have introduced a resolution 
which will carry into effect the provisions of the act of July 
24, 1866. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON.. I will. 

Mr. GARD. Is it the gentleman's purpose to include this 
very interesting statute in his remarks so that we may have 
the benefit of it? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Congress is not without authority under the Constitution to 
extend its power and “to lengthen its cords and strengthen its 
stakes” on every foot of American soil, but in doing it, if it 
undertakes the exercise of a power that is merely an implication 
upon an implication, entitled to be enforced by other provisions 
of the Constitution if necessary to its enforcement, it may run 
your Government, and will, into an imperialism. It may make 
the Federal head too strong. There may, and ought to be, per- 
haps, a limitation, as I have remarked, upon the legislative dis- 
cretion in reference to these features. But will the country 
permit the Congress to be shorn of that power so clearly belong- 
ing to it, not as an implied power merely, but as a self-evident 
power under the terms of the Constitution? I hold, sir, that this 
postal system will have accomplished and can accomplish only 
half-way the purposes for which it was intended if you do not 
restore to its jurisdiction, the exclusive jurisdiction, the power 
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that it has under the Constitution to control every means of 
communication of intelligence, particularly the splendid, the 
magnificent means of communication—the telegraph. ; 

You would let the Government be maimed and crippled in the 
exercise of its power and private corporations continue to ex- 
ercise governmental functions if you refuse the right under 
this statute to the restoration of this instrumentality. 

I know that there are two. views of constitutional construc- 
tion that must be considered. I speak not particularly of 
this telegraph question now, because I think that is too clear to 
need argument to elucidate it; but generally, in speaking of 
the construction of the Constitution and the powers under it, 
we can very readily demonstrate how a government may run 
to an excess on either view of construction. Why, a monarchy 
is the parent of despotism; the republic is a creator of liberty. 
An extreme monarchy is dangerous to human rights; an ex- 
treme democracy is just as dangerous to human rights. 

The government with a constitution, the government with 
representatives under that constitution to enforce it, a govern- 
ment that is limited to the exercise of the powers of the con- 
stitution fairly, is the only safe government for a people. If 
you give over the great railroads of your country, with the 
millions of employees, to the control of government ultimately 
and finally—and that does not apply to the means of communi- 
cation I have been discussing, of the telegraph—if you turn 
over the railroads of the country with its millions of employees, 
with the power under this section and under the commerce 
section of control, if you give the broad construction to all 
the other powers of government by which the forces of govern- 
ment in its administration may be increased in power and 
number, you will soon bring a condition under which the people 
will be forced to contest and to redeem the government from 
its employees. You will provide a dangerous despotism which 
must be avoided, I insist, at sometime by proper constitutional 
limitation. 

Yet, on the other hand, if you so broaden the powers of the 
people as to destroy representative government, and shall leave 
to the people at the ballot box the determination of controversies 
between the citizens; if you shall, like ancient Athens, permit 
them to banish the citizen by the private ballot; if you shall 
give to the populace the means and exclusive right of a veto 
upon legislation, you will have destroyed the principles of human 
liberty, because yo. will have destroyed the spirit of the Con- 
stitution and representative government under it. But let us 
not fear any dangers of this sort when we simply bring back to 
the Federal Government and restore to its jurisdiction one of 
the arms of its administration to which it is entitled under the 
Constitution for the promotion of the business and social wel- 
rare of all the peo, le. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. Has the Government of the United States ever 
owned any telegraph companies? Has it ever gone into the tele- 
graph business? The gentleman says it will be simply restoring 
something to the Government. 

Mr. MOON. Restoring the right. 

Mr. BLACK. It has not been exercised? 

Mr. MOON. ‘The Government of the United States exercised 
the right to control the telegraph during and after the war of 
1861-1865, just as it is doing now under the military power of 
the Government. But the telegraph companies were a new 
thing 

Mr. BLACK. Will not the gentleman admit there is a differ- 
ence between the question of control and that of ownership and 
operation? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, of course. Anyone in the world who knows 
the meaning of the English language knows that control means 
one thing and ownership another thing. My insistence is that 
under the Constitution you have not only the right of control 
which we have now under the law and which is exercised, 
exercising it strictly—and you always have had it—but you 
have got the right to own that instrumentality just as much 
as you have got the right to own the post office, just as much 
as you have the right to own the building in which you collect 
the mail, or the vehicles upon which it is carried. 

But I want to depart from that discussion. I was only 
speaking of the danger of the exercise of some of our powers of 
government and the danger of the failure to exercise others. 

There is not so much danger in the exercise of the power that 
will bring the beneficent results that the ownership of the 
telegraph and telephone will bring as in the exercise of a 
power, in my judgment, that would bring to this Government 
millions of employees, with high prices that would be estab- 
lished at the expense of other citizens of this Government. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if I may be indulged for a few moments, 
under the license allowed in this debate, I will speak of tbat 


all-absorbing question—our foreign relations and the duties nnd 
responsibilities of this Government. We need offer no apology 
for our entry into the great European war, because Germany, 
in the enforcement of her imperious will, sank our ships, mur- 
dered our citizens, and denied our international rights upon 
the high seas. 

That alone was a sufficient justification for our entry into 
the war, and I would not place this war, which so far as we 
are concerned was waged against the Central Powers of Europe, 
upon any other ground than the just casus belli which I have 
mentioned. And yet it will be a source of profound pleasure 
to the world and to the American people particularly to know 
that that action inured to the benefit and protection of human 
rights throughout the earth. 

Did you ever think that maybe the Government of the United 
States was primarily, by its teachings, responsible for the con- 
ditions that brought on this great European war? Have you 
forgotten that we have taught the doctrine of liberty and the 
equality of all men, and of government resting alone upon the 
consent of the governed, of equal opportunities and rights to 
the private citizen? 

Have you forgotten that we discarded the doctrine of kings 
and of nobles and prevented the conferring of titles under the 
Constitution? That great position which the Government took 
in the affairs of nations has had its influence. It has influenced 
political action through all the years since the Constitution was 
framed. It has mollified by its influence unquestionably the 
power that Great Britain exercised under her unwritten consti- 
tution. It beckoned France to the contest for liberty in a 
republic against an imperial government. It encouraged the 
people in every section of the world who were demanding a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people. It 
was a wonderful doctrine to teach to a world benighted in des- 
potism and inured not to citizenship, but to the position of 
slaves under imperial government for all the centuries. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Why are we fighting Russia to-day? 

Mr. MOON. We are not fighting Russia. I know we have 
made no declaration of war against her. 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman interrupted me with his 
question I believe I vas speaking of the influence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States over the nations of the earth. We 
were teaching the doctrine that every man is an uncrowned 
king, that he is entitled to equal participation with others 
under the law and under the Constitution. There was another 
idea prevailing in a great portion of Europe. Germany was 
teaching the doctrine of Kultur,“ the doctrine that whatever 
she saw fit to do she had the right to do, without regard 
to morality, truth, treaty stipulations, or religion. 

Those ideas of government—one making for imperialism, with 
all power of government centered in the emperor, and the 
other, with all power of government centered in the individual 
citizen—were antagonistic. They could not forever contend in 
debate. They must find, finally, a solution on the field of battle. 
This great European contest was, therefore, a contest of ideas, 
a contest of two civilizations for the control of the destinies of 
men. The United States listened with profound interest as she 
heard the declaration of war by Germany against France. She 
listened with deep sympathy when Germany, hurling her legions 
to the gates of Paris, passed over the prostrate form of Belgium 
in violation of her treaty obligations. She listened when now 
chaotic Russia, then living under an imperial government, had 
caught the spark of human liberty and was moving her forces 
to the defense of the allies. She listened and heard the tread 
of troops beyond the sea pass down historic highways from the 
ancient city of the Cæsars to the frontiers where liberty must 
live or forever perish. We saw the whole world lighting the con- 
flagration of war. We entered it in defense of the rights of Amer- 
ican citizenship. We went thither with two millions of men. 

The lines of France and Great Britain and Italy were standing 
solid, receiving the shock of war from the advancing invaders, 
now receding and now advancing, until the tide of battle was 
rolled back by the French upon the Marne. We saw the second 
aud third attacks with millions of men in the ranks of war. 
Then we saw the flag of the Republic cross the seas. We saw 
it unite her soldiers beneath it with the banners of Great Britain 
and France and Italy. We saw that onward movement that 
at last drove the Germans beyond the Rhine, that forced the 
abdication of the Emperor and the Crown Prince, and stayed 
not from their fall the tottering thrones of Bulgaria and Austria- 
Hungary. Under the influence exercised by the mighty power, 
under the mighty power of the arms of the allies the 
doctrine of human liberty has advanced over the earth. Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey plead for peace. Democracy 
triumphs forever over kultur“ and divine right of kings. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is a remarkable fact that upon that very day 
when the armistice was signed—November 11, 1918—the British 
forces operating in the Holy Land having destroyed the power of 
the Turk and pursued and driven his fleeing legions from 
Palestine and Syria, that her army quietly, with dignity, moved 
into the city of the immortal king, the sacred city of Jerusalem. 
And for what shall it be? The restoration, we trust, of a 
nation that has been seattered throughout the ages, a nation 
without a country, without a home, a nation whose sens have 
been born under every clime, and which in war and in peace 
has added honor, dignity, and prosperity to the land of the flag 
to which they adhered. Let us hope that Israel shall be united 
again and take her stand among the nations of the earth. We 
would not have the Jews who live in our great cities renounce 
their native land, or all those in Europe, perhaps, go back to the 
land of their fathers, but to the millions of Jews in Poland and 
central Eurepe and Asia it will prove an asylum of freedom. 

Can we not see them as they return to the land of their father, 
protected against the despotism of Turkey, protected against 
that despotism even before the power of Turkey was asserted 
upon the banks of the Jordan? We sce the Jews passing from 
every land in great caravans, going back to the home of thelr 
ancestors. Some pass— 

Where Moab's rock a vale infolds, 
Where the aged sire was laid alone 
To slumber while the world grows old. 

The tomb of Moses shall be a Mecca. They seek the caves 
where rest the bones of the progenitors of that great race. 
Some came by the Sea of Galilee. We see them with their 
Christian detiverers as they go down the streets of Jerusalem, 
stop at the market place where once was the house of Peter. 


They stop where the temple was, where the Christ bey con-- 


tended with the wise men. They stop and witness the scenes 
along the highways of that beautiful city. They walk in 
Gethsemane. They go where Pilate sat in judgment. They 
go out on the road that led to Calvary, where He who spake 
as never man spake, bore the cross upon His back and wore 
a crown of thorns. They go there beholding no more the 
red crescent banner of the bloody Turk raised in despotism 
to sustain the creed of the false prophet Mohammed and to 
sanction murder, crime, and rapine, but behold floating from 
the very spot where the Son of man died for the redemption 
of the world the banner of modern Christian civilization, come 
to restore them to freedom forever. That is what this great war 
can do and will do for the Jewish people if rightly determined. 

Mr. Chairman, my idea of democracy, and the hopes and as- 
pirations of our people, was expressed in part by me in this 
House on the 9th of April, 1912, in a speech from which I quote 
as follows: à 

Let us rejoice to see the principles of democracy spreading over the 
earth ; do not mean a pa democracy, but that great demo- 
cratic thought that makes the world restless to-day; that great innate 
force for that has actuated men in all the ages—the love of 
freedom, the love of justice; that love that finds for its habitat no 
particular section, but lives the world over; Gat goa spirit of de- 
mocracy that whispered words of hope into the ears 
was a st, Moses a prophet, or vid a oy pees} seeking justice 

nding for the right—that spirit that survived the chariot 

w. of the pagan warrior, the battle-ax of the Romans, the ingui- 
sition of the Spaniards, and the cannons of Great Britain; that spirit 
that has lived to kindle the fires on every altar erected to human lib- 
erty, that has opened the doors of every temple where men tabs 
their Creator in obedience to thelr own consciences; that has loosen 
the shackles of slaves and placed the crown on the brows of the 
CENE R to truth; that catches the humble boy by the hand and leads 
him into the path of rectitude 1 bids him follow it as the only open 
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Has that day dawned? 

Shall the sun of human liberty continue to ascend until 
it reaches its zenith? 

The mighty struggle in Europe is ended. Throne after throne 
has fallen. May republics arise on their ruins. On Monday, in 
Paris, there meets the greatest council that ever sat in the world's 
history. They shall determine, as far as their powers go, not 
merely the boundaries of Kingdoms and Empires and Republics, 
but they shall determine those questions that reflect the indi- 
vidual rights and welfare of great nations. And what can they 
do? We say that Germany must be punished. It is not for us 
to advise what that council shall do. We say that Germany 


must be made to pay the cost of the war, that Great Britain shall 
be indemnified, that the bleeding bosom of France shall be 
healed, that the tricolors which so gloriously floats over Ver- 


sailles and Notre Dame to-day shall float forever nestling over 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

We say that Belgium must be restored. If it can be done it 
should be done. But if the German Empire were sold today at 
the highest market price for every foot of her soil, if all the 
personal property that belonged to her people were converted 
into cash, if her 68,000,000 of people were given to slavery for 40 
years, she could not compensate the world for the wrongs and 
injuries that she has done, even though the goddess of stern 
justice wrote the decree with her hand guided by the angel of 
mercy nestling at her side. There must be a peace, not of re- 
taliation and revenge. The burden must be laid upon Germany 
and the German people and all their allies for the sins of their 
government as far as they can bear it, but Germany ean not 
rightfully be destroyed by the decree of democracy. Her people 
must be given a government of their own. She may be shorn 
of her ships, she ought te be prohibited forever from the prac- 
tice of those methods that would sustain the doctrines of her 
kultur. She ought to be deprived of her colonies and confined 
within the borders of her own home government, and given the 
right to proceed in the world to the pursuit of life, liberty, and 
happiness that we have demanded for the nations of the world. 

But what of the United States? What return shall we have 
for the generous gift of $20,000,000,000 of money to the cause 
of liberty? What shall we have in return for the blood of 
“the bravest of the brave” that has been shed under our flag 
upon foreign lands in the defense of our rights and liberties 
and in support of the governments of Europe contending against 
the most imperial dynasties of all the ages? Nothing, nothing! 
We seek no reward. We ask no indemnity. We shall quietly, 
withdraw the flag of the Republic from the banners with which 
it has been associated. Let us pray that it shall be returned 
over the soldiers of the Union without a star dimmed or a stripe 
tarnished, still the flag uncompromised in foreign lands or at 
home, that shall ever be the embler_ of a great and free people 
exercising a supreme sovereignty under the Constitution, a 
sovereignty that must not an. will not be impaired by treaty or 
otherwise, either for peace or for any other purpose. We love 
peace. We fight and we die for peace. But the peace that 
come to republics by the will of imperial arbitrators upon 
any great national issue where we desire to protect the con- 
stitutional rights and liberties of our people will not be the 
peace of freedom. It will be the peace of slavery. When our 
boys return we shall meet them with a greeting that is 
worthy of them and their valor; and as they bear our standard 
back to our shores a hundred millions of American citizens will 
saite it. The unconquered banner of an unconquerabie people. 
“The flag to liberty given, whose every hue was born in 
heaven.” [Applause.] : 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads have agreed to the provisions of this 
bill making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and which 
carries in round numbers $360,000,000. In other words, it ap- 
propriates for the expenses of carrying on this great service 
about a million dollars a day. , 

I think it is rather remarkable that in these times of parti- 
sanship the committee was, so to speak, unanimous on most of 
the provisions of the bill. The new legislation carried covers 
salary increases or making permanent the increases of a year ago, 

The only two items that I recall on which there was a division 
and on which there probably will be a division when the bill 
comes up for consideration are the two items of aeroplane service 
and motor-truck service. 

I will not now take the time of the House to discuss the ob- 
jections to these items. I desire to say a few words in regard 
to the general postal service for the past year. We have noticed 
in years before that a great stress has been laid by the adminis- 
tration officials upon the ability to produce a postal surplus. 
As I pointed out a little more than a year ago, that desire to 
show a postal surplus went so far as to compile figures that were, 
if not erroneous, misleading, in the way they were placed, to 
show a surplus that did not, in fact, exist, and which I estab- 
lished by a Treasury Department statement made pursuant te 


my request. It wiped out the boasted surpluses of the 1015-16 
period. After the detailed statement the whole was embraced 
in a summary, as follows: 

Summary. 

(Part 3. 

Treasury gained ( +); Treasury lost (—).] 
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However, the method of determining a postal surplus is sim- 
ple. It consists under the law of 1835 of the difference be- 
tween the audited receipts and the audited expenditures during 
the fiscal year. Of course, with expenditures and receipts ex- 
ceeding a million dollars a day it is easy to postpone a few bills 
at the last end of the year, if you want to show a surplus that 
does not exist, but its punishment is that you will get a deficit 
the next year or year after, because these bills must be paid at 
some time. The practice I do not think has prevailed to any 
great extent, but the fact that it has been discussed in official 
reports by the department shows that there has been an exag- 
gerated idea about the merits of a postal surplus. -I think it is 
due to a mistaken idea of what the Postal Service is. The cor- 
rect theory is that it is a public facility instituted to serve the 
people; whenever the receipts are not sufficient to pay for the 
service the rates should be increased, and when the rates are 
so high as to produce a postal surplus of some magnitude it 
would be the duty of Congress to either improve the service, 
make it more expeditious, reliable, and efficient, and improving 
the conditions of the personnel, the employees engaged in this 
arduous task of distributing the mails, or reduce the rates of 
postage. ‘Therefore, it seems to me that a very large surplus or 
a very large deficit should be avoided. 

The largest deficit we have had in recent years was in 1915 
when there was a deficit of nearly $12,000,000. Last year and 
this year the statement shows a considerable surplus. In fact, 
the difference between the audited receipts and the audited ex- 
penditures this year shows a surplus of nineteen and one-half 
million dollars, a very remarkable showing, especially in view of 
the fact that the salaries of nearly all the employces were in- 
creased. The expense of carrying on the service was also in- 
creased, and yet there is a surplus of nineteen and a half mil- 
lion dollars, 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. In 1918 the only salaries increased were 10 be- 
low $1,000. The letter carriers were not increased with the 
beginning of July 1, 1918, which would be reflected in the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. STEENERSON, The gentleman will find that the sal- 
aries have been increased for the fiscal year of 1918 from what 
it was in 1917. Other expenses for carrying on the service in- 
creased. The star routes let that year were let at a higher 
price than formerly. Supplies were purchased at higher prices, 
and certainly the appropriations were increased, as the gentle- 
man from Texas knows very well. Now, the wages have in- 
ereased, and the price of supplies having increased all around, 
it is remarkable that there should be so large a surplus this 
year, and it is worth while, I think, to consider the reasons. 

When I spoke about the increase in compensation of those 
who render services I did not include one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the service. I refer to the railway transportation. 
Remarkable as it may seem, the cost to the Government of 
transportation by rail of mail matter has very greatly de- 
creased, but certainly the decrease has been accentuated very 
largely since the passage of the space-plan law of 1916, which 
went into effect November 1 of that year. It includes the whole 
of the fiseal year of 1918. 

Before that law went into effect it was estimated by depart- 
ment officials that the per ton per mile cost of mail transporta- 
tion, including railway post-office pay, was 10.26 cents. I have 
computed what it was last year. Now, that computation is 
based on the most accurate figures that have ever been obtained, 
for the reason that in the dispute between the railroad com- 
panies and the Government as to putting in force the space- 
plan law there was a general weighing of the mail matter 
throughout the United States. Formerly there was only a 
quadrennial weighing. Last year there was a complete weigh- 
ing of the mail matter throughout the whole United States, all 
that transported by rail. Of course, some of the mail does 
not reach the railroad, but if it only traveled by rail a few miles 
it was included in the weighing. The weighing was continued 
for 35 days in the spring, and these days are supposed to have 
the most nearly average volume of mail. 

I have figures here showing there was 826,000,000 ton-miles 
of mail. Of course, we do not usually compute mail by the ton- 
mile. We all know there are 2,000 pounds in a ton, and if you 
transmute the ton-miles into pound-miles you would have 
1,000,652,000,000 pounds of mail carried 1 mile. 

Now, if you simply carried a piece 1 mile. that would indi- 
cate the total volume of the mail; but the mail is carried more 
than 1 mile. It is believed that 400 miles represents the average 
haul, and some put it as high as 500 miles. If you divide that 
large sum of pound-miles by 400 we have about 4,225,000,000 
pounds as the total weight of the mail that travels by rail, 
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Of course there is a percentage of mall that does not reach 
the railroads, and it has been estimated as high as 10 per cent. 
However, for the purpose of this argument here, I shall not take 
it into account. If you divide the total amount of railway mail 
pay as It is now—$53,000,000—by the total number of pounds, you 
will find that during the fiscal year 1918 the railway mail pay 
was reduced to 6.4 cents per ton-mile, or, in other words, a reduc- 
tion of nearly 40 per cent. They show in their reports how many 
car-miles have been saved. They reduce the service to 60-foot 
car-miles, and they show that 82,824,260 full 60-foot car-miles 
have been saved by the economy of placing heavier loads on 
each car. This “saving,” they say, was equal to 15 trains of 10 
cars each every day in the year between New York and Chicago. 
Instead of using the space they authorized—and you will find 
that on page 101 of the Postmaster General’s report they used a 
less sum— here is their table: 


Miles of service per annum prorated to 60-foot car basis: 
TTT 272, 794. 837. 13 


June 30, 1918 220, 290, 652. 83 
Decrease 52, 504, 184. 30 
Per cent of decrease, 19.24. 
Total authorized rate of compensation per annum: 
Noy. 1, 1916. $64, 447, 982 


47 
52, 022, 070. 43 
12, 425, 912. 


How could that be done? As was stated by my colleague on 
the committee, Mr. MADDEN, it was saved by economy in load- 
ing. Instead of using the space authorized, they waited with a 
car until they could get a full load, and they are paying only for 
the space; and if they could get two loads on one 60-foot car, 
they would save one-half. ‘They have actually saved, according 
to the best figures, between twelve and thirteen millions of dol- 
lars on their own basis, I have made a calculation myself from 
official figures. : 

I haye taken the rate of pay as it was prescribed by the 
weight law and as they now pay and I find there is a difference 
of $20,000,000 last year. Perhaps the department’s estimate 
will be $14,000,000, but it is immaterial whether it will be 
$14,000,000 or $20,000,000. That is a very large reduction, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the volume of mail has in- 
creased at a greater rate than ever before in the history of 
the country. Out of the 826,000,000 ton-miles that were trans- 
ported by railway we know about how much there was of each 
class. It is desirable that each class should pay its way, and 
I think they are coming nearer to it now than ever before. 
This weighing of mail last year is the most complete determina- 
tion of the total volume of mail that has ever been made. We 
can approximate the volume of each class. Two years ago the 
Post Office Department estimated after a sample count in the 
various offices that there were 1,000,000,000 pieces of parcels 
weighing nearly 2 pounds each. There has been an increase of 
probably 14 per cent since, so, too, multiplying the number by 
average weight of each piece, we get two billions and a quarter 
pounds. At the estimated income from those at 3 cents a pound, 
that would bring in some $67,000,000. The second class is 
paid by the pound, and, of course, it is weighed when it is put 
into the post office, so that of all mail matter there is no kind 
whose quantity is so easily ascertained, because all you have 
to do is to look at the number of cents paid and you have 
the number of pounds, It amounted to 1,170,000,000 pounds, 
which is a little more than one-half of the volume of parcels, 
but it pays only between $11,000,000 and $12,000,000 of revenue. 
The third class, perhaps, amounts to thirty to thirty-five mil- 
lions. That embraces small books weighing less than 8 ounces, all 
circulars, circular letters, and mail matter that really pays quite 
a good deal of revenue, so I presume there is a profit on that. 
The first-class mail is the most profitable of all. When mail 
rates were 2 cents an ounce, it was estimated that it took 45 
letters to make a pound—they are so much underweight on the 
average. 

Of course, if they weighed an ounce each, that would be 32 
cents a pound, each letter haying full weight, but the revenue 
from the first-class mail runs to about 85 cents a pound, or even 
as high as 90 cents, the estimates varying. In 1907 they figured 
it cost 49 cents a pound to transport and handle first-class mail. 
Of course, everybody knows it is more expensive; everybody 
knows that it ought to have, if it has not, a more expeditious 
way of being transported, and, in modern war language, it 
should be given priority. ‘There are many pieces to the pound, 
and that fact necessitates a larger clerical force. But even at 
that they make a profit of about 40 cents a pound. This will, 
therefore, explain to you why we bave a postal surplus this 
year, 

I was about to analyze the reason for the present postal sur- 
plus. I haye given one in the fact that there is a very large 
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reduction in railway mail pay of 40 per cent of the ton mileage 
from what it was some years ago before the space plan was 
inaugurated and beeause of the economies thereby accomplished. 
There has been a reduction in pay all of the way from $12,000,000 
to $15,000,000 in face of the fact that the volume of mail has 
been constantly increasing at the rate of 44 to 5 per cent in 
weight. What is the other cause, if any there be, why the re- 
ceipts are so large? The receipts were $3838,000,000. Of course, 
you all know that the war-revenue law imposes a 3-cent rate on 
first-class. mail and a 2-cent rate on postal ecards, but that was 
required by that law to be estimated monthly and paid into the 
Treasury as a war revenue. The Postmaster General has in 
compliance with that, as he says, estimated it at $44,500,000 for 
the seven months after the passage of the act, until the end of 
the fiscal year. That leaves $344,000,000 as the revenue at the 
old 2-cent rate. It is to be noted that the Postmaster General’s 
report does not eredit in any way the war conditions for any of 
the increase in revenues, but it blames the war for delays in the 
carrying ef the mail. His excuse for slow transportation and 
for delay in the mail is war, but he never mentions that the 
great surplus he has produced is very largely due to the war. 
The detailed report of the department does show these two 
things. It shows that at the cantonments the first-class mail 
was enormous. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. If the surplus is due to war conditions, will the 
gentleman please explain in what way? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am about to do that. 

Mr, AYRES. Very well. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The war produced an abnormal in- 
crease in first-class mail, which is profitable—that is stating it 
in a very short word—and the details are found in the Post- 
‘master General’s report in reviewing these things. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Just wait a minute until I answer the 
first one. The gentleman must not load me up with two at a 
time. 

Mr. AYRES, Certainly; that is all right. 

Mr. STEENERSON. On page 6 he says: 

bined recel derived from the military branch 
E amie r tiea gri aaiae Aag a approximate 31,000,000. a 
month, an amount greater than the receipts of a post office serving a 
city of 2,000,000 population. 

Now, that is just here at home. Now, everybody with com- 
mon sense can understand that when boys are sent away from 
their homes, from the farms and shops, to serve in the military 


camps here in the United States that letters will follow and 
letters will go from them home at a more numerous rate than 


before, so the war did stimulate first-class business, which 
shows a profit, as I have shown, of 40 cents a pound. In addi- 
tion to that, if the gentleman will be patient, the Post Office 
Department report says that during the last fiscal year, 1918, 
the mail of our expeditionary forces abroad was not handled 
by the Post Office Department, except within the United States. 
All the mails—35,000,000 letters, first-class, and 15,000,000 and 
16,000,000 parcels—they say were delivered to the military 
forces at the port of embarkation. There is no dispute about 
that; but here, on page 9, I think it is, they go on to say—I will 
read it: 


With the taking over of the mail by the military authorities the 
Post. Office Department was at once furnished with the list of the units 
in France and the field postal stations with which they are being 
8 The Army organized a postal corps of 1,885 enlisted men and 

5 officers— $ 


And so forth. 

So there are 2,000 men who acted as postal clerks in distrib- 
uting this mail, and consequently the Post Office Department, 
which received the revenue, was relieved from paying those 
2,000 clerks which they would have done if they were not turned 
over to them by the military authorities. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. STEENERSON. What is on the gentleman’s mind? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The military did not take over the 
Postal Service until nearly the close of the last fiscal year. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. When did the military take it over? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It says here the beginning of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 1917. No; on pages 6 and 7 the report of the 
department says the military took control June 1, last. 

Mr. MADDEN. If my colleague will yield to me, the trans- 
portation charges across the ocean were eliminated also? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am coming to that. Now, here is a 
case where there is stipulated the amount of first-class mail 
which is profitable, and there is some profit upon the parcels 
going to foreign countries which are light in weight and pay a 
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very large rate, because they are outside of the average zonc, 


These military transports carried that mail, and they never paiit 


them a cent. Hence you will find that the expense of the foreign 
mail which goes on ships carrying mail last year was at least 
$1,000,000 less than it was before. Why? With 2,000,000 sol- 
diers and all the civilians that followed over into Europe, imagine 
the volume of mail that went across which paid first-class amd 
parcels, and yet the payment for transportation by ships across 
the ocean was decreased. 

If they had been carried under the legal rate on ships going 


abroad I venture to say it would cost $3,500,000 or $4,000,000 
in addition. If we had furnished 2,000 clerks abroad, say, at 
. $1,500 apiece, that would be $3,000,000, and presumably the clerks 


abroad would have cost $4,000,000. That expense was saved or 
avoided by the Postal Service, but they got all the revenue. 
Now, I am speaking of this not in criticism of the Post Office 
Department, not at all, but I am speaking of it because I want 


to show you that the large postal surplus of this year is not due 
to a normal state of business and that it ean not be expected to 


continue in the future. We can not expect to have this enor- 


‘mous volume of domestic first-class and foreign first-class and 
| parcel-post mail after the war ceases, and if it does continue 


you can expect that the expense thereof will be charged to the 
Postal Service and not to the War Department. Now, this 
accounts, more than accounts, for all the surplus. If we take 
these things into account there would be a deficit of very nearly 
$20,000,000, in my opinion. But assuming that we will have 
prosperous times in the future, we may avoid such a loss. Now, 
with regard to the railway service let me say this: I used to be 
considered a granger and for many years advocated stringent 
laws with reference to railroads, and I was sent to the Iegisla- 


ture as an antirailroad member, representing the people. I do 


not believe I have any particular prejudice in favor of rail- 
roads. In regard to railway mail pay, E would say I believe it 
is the correct principle that we should pay for all the service 
rendered at a compensatory rate, at a fair rate; that you should 
not compel anybody to work for less than the service is reasou- 
ably worth. I do not care whether it is a railroad company or 
an individual. In the space-plan law we provide a $1,000 fine 
to any railroad company refusing to carry the mail at the rates 
prescribed by the Postmaster General, and when we have made 
a penal offense of $1,000 to refuse to curry this stuff, is it fair 
for us to turn around and say, “ You must carry it for less than 
it costs you"? Evidently that would not be fair. If the com- 
pensation. of the railroads by the space plan has decreased 25 
per cent it is a question whether in the face of increased op- 
erating expenses it is compensatory. 

The Government increased railroad freight rates 25 per cent, 
entailing an extra burden on the people of $600,000,000 per 
annum, but the freight it ships in the form of mail enjoys a 
reduced rate. Consequently the small country merchant, whose 
freight bills are increased, has a harder time to meet his city 
competitor, who distributes his merchandise by mail and enjoys 
the same old rates. In 1900, in fact as late as 1901, I think, the 
proportion of postal receipts paid for railway transportatiog 
was 36 per cent. It gradually was reduced until it came down 
to 21 per cent. In 1915 it was 21 per cent; last year it was 17 
per cent of the total receipts. 


Statement of total postal receipts and litures for railroad transportation af mails, 
se ve 1900 to 1918, inclusive. 
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The practice of express companies of paying 50 per cent of re- 
ceipts has recently been adopted by the United States Railroad 
Administration. That business is analogous to parcel post, only, 
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there is no limit on weight of packages. My colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], pointed 
out that there had been delay in the mail. ‘The Postmaster Gen- 
eral's report boasts of the number of car-miles that they have 
saved, If by the economy in loading, as it is said, you can save 
half the transportation by holding a car until the end of the day, 
if you thereby delay the letters for New York or Philadelphia 
one day it is poor economy. You pay the railroad company less, 
but you do more damage to the business public. 

Now, it is not a sporadic complaint that comes to us. It is 
universal. I venture to say that there is not a Member of this 
House who has not had complaint about delay in the mail. And 
the Postmaster General's report seeks to excuse that by war 
conditions. Eyer since the European war began the war has 
been the goat of the Post Office Department. When there was 
a lack of revenue, the war was blamed. They never give credit. 
This war is now blamed for delay in the mail. If a man waits 
two days to get a letter from Yonkers down to Wall Street, in 
New York City, they say it is war conditions that are to blame. 
I received a telegram yesterday from the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, in which they say that they have timed the 
passage of letters from one part of New York City to the other, 
and that it took a day and a half or two days. 

But I think my colleague on the committee [Mr. Mappzx] hit 
the nail exactly on the head when he said that it was due to an 
inordinate desire to economize by loading too heavily under the 
space plan. They have taken off these thousands of cars, which 
they say they have saved, and they have had fewer, dispatches 
of mail. Now, that is all right, so far as merchandise is con- 
cerned, but it will not do for first-class mail. It seems to me it 
is strange that the department has not awakened to the fact 
that this is the cause. They can not have this war to blame 
forever. It will soon end, possibly. And I think you will find 
that if they continue to get the mail service from the railroads 
at the present economic rate, there will be a less quick dispatch 
than there was formerly. If space plan as operated reduces the 
pay below a fair compensation it is unjust. If, on the other 
hand, it delays the mail, it is unwise and expensive. But I 
almost forgot to say that this saving upon which the depart- 
ment places so much emphasis—the saving in railway mail pay— 
has not yet been sanctioned. This is a most remarkable thing. 
They count it as absolutely saved before they know. The space- 
plan law had a provision to the effect that the existing law for 
transportation of mail, except as therein modified, shall con- 
tinue in effect until the Interstate Commerce Commission, under 
the provisions thereof, fixed a fair and reasonable rate of com- 
pensation for such transportation service. And then it goes on 
and gives them jurisdiction to determine whether the space plan 
is fair and just and whether the rate prescribed in the space 
plan is correct or not. And then it provides that, except as the 
department, for an experiment, puts it into effect, the rates 
under the old law shall continue. Now, when that was put in 
there it was supposed they were going to experiment with a 
small part. A great many people thought it was that, a small 
part of the railroad. But they put the space plan into effect 
throughout the whole United States, except on routes that were 
simply too light in traffic to justify hiring 3-foot compartments. 
Under the space plan they are divided into 3-foot, 7-foot, 10-foot, 
15-foot, 80-foot, and 60-foot space, car length, and where the mail 
was so light they could not afford to pay even for 3 feet, then 
they continued it under the old law—under the weight plan. 
All the routes of the United States are put under the space plan, 
and they have computed the pay and paid them under the space 
plan, although the law said it should not take effect until a 
favorable decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Now, I went down there to get the exact amount they would 
pay under the space plan. It seems these two plans are in force 
to-day. “If the Interstate Commerce Commission decides that 
the space plan is unjust, then what would you pay?” They 
could not tell me. They know what they have paid. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Yes. 

Mr. MANN. In reference to the space plan, do they werk the 
mail on the train under that plan? 

Mr. STEENERSON. To some extent, but to a very much less 
extent than they did formerly, because they do not authorize 
space enough to work it. In fact, Mr. Praeger, I believe, last 
year, or his man in charge of the Railway Mail Service, said 
that they have reduced the railway mail clerks by 1,200. They 
are put in as distributors in the terminals. 

Mr. MANN. How do they arrange about local mail that is 
put on the train at all stations? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, that is not distributed at all. That 
gocs by to some other post office, where they open it and send it 
back. There has been a great deal of complaint about that. 


There are a lot of mail cars that have no clerks on, and no mail 
can be put on such cars. 

Mr. MANN, Now, let me ask you a question for information, 
Take the Illinois Central Railroad, running from Cairo to Chi- 
cago. There are a great many stations along the line of the 
road—post offices. When they put their mail sack on the train 
is the mail worked on the train? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. It has got to be worked at the 
Starting point and put into a separate sack for each of those 
Small places, and the pouches are thrown off. 

Mr. MANN. Iam talking about the mail that is put on the 
train at the small places. Part of the mail goes to Chicago. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think in most cases it goes to Chicago. 

Mr. MANN. Part is addressed to Chicago, part is addressed 
to New York, part is addressed for eastern points, and part ad- 
dressed to western points. Say, on a train going north, that 
mail is put on the train. Is that mail worked on the way to 
Chicago or not worked until it gets to Chicago? 

Mt. STEENERSON. I would not be positive about that, 
although I have been on those mail cars several times since the 
space plan was inaugurated. But I do know that a great deal 
less mail is worked in transit than before, because they have 
not got the space in the cars. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that practically on all rail- 
road lines they have what are called local mail trains, and that 
on those local mail trains the mail is worked by the postal 
clerks on the postal cars, although perhaps on the fast through 
trains that carry mail that is not done? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Well, I have had a great deal of trouble 
about that kind of a case, where they will not furnish the 
clerks to work the mail even on those trains. -You have got 
to assort it at the beginning of the route and put it in a sepa- 
rate pouch, and that pouch is thrown out. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Pardon me. Suppose I mail a letter at 
my home town, on the Chicago & Great Western road, 140 miles 
west of Chicago, and address it to Freeport, III., about 85 miles 
away. My understanding is that that mail sack from my local 
home town is put on the train and is thrown on the table, and 
that letter that would be addressed to Freeport, Ill., would be 
thrown into a sack that would go to Freeport, and so on. It 
would not be sent to Chicago and sent back. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That may be, if they have a clerk to 
do it. They do not have them on all cars. 

The saving by means of the space plan can not be said to be 
an accomplished fact, for its justice and validity are yet to be 
determined. An adverse decision might wipé out all this sur- 
plus. It is a little premature to count this as an absolute sur- 
plus, because we have this contingent liability, depending on the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

There is a provision in this bill authorizing, I believe, $2,300,- 
000 for motor-truck service. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon], the chairman of the committee, explained how 
enormously profitable the motor-truck service has been. The 
hearings before the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
justifies that statement, and the Post Office Department report 
justifies it. They made about 80 per cent profit on this motor- 
truck service. However, upon cross-examination the Assistant 
Postmaster General admitted that in arriving at the income 
of the motor-truck service on those routes they counted all the 
postage. So I asked them if a letter or parcel that came from 
Manila, say, to Hawaii, and from Hawaii to San Francisco, and 
from San Francisco to Harrisburg, was put on a route from 
Harrisburg down to the East, they would count the postage on 
that as having been earned my the motor-truck service, and he 
had to admit that that was the case. They count all the post- 
age that all these packages bear, and then they have a system of 
figuring that easily can be found to be false. I have not the 
time to go into it, but it stands to reason that it can not be pos- 
sible that you can make such an enormous profit in carrying par- 
cels if you count all the expense. It may be that there is a day or 
two or a month or two or three months in a year where you 
have this profitable business, but there may be months or half 
a year or more when there is little or no business. And the 
remarkable thing about this motor-truck service is that they 
parallel the railroads. They run parallel in most every in- 
stance to an existing railroad line, and the railroads, of course, 
are anxious for business. How is it, then, that by motor trucks 
you can carry at such a vast profit this business which otherwise 
would be moved by rail? It may be, but I can not understand 
it. I have my doubts, and consequently I have my doubts about 
appropriating this vast sum. 

There is another thing that I want to call attention to when 
we come to discuss that item, that under the provision of a 
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law which was placed as a rider on the Post Office appropria- 
tion last year they are furnished trucks for nothing by the 
War Department. They are turned over free, and, of course, 
that item of cost does not appear. 

Now, under this item they are going to spend $2,300,000, and 
some say it will be increased to $10,000,000. It is not segre- 
gated—so much for automobiles, and so much for this, and so 
much for operation, and so much for the chauffeurs. Oh, no. 
It is simply a lump sum, and it includes improvement of roads. 
It might be all used for the improvement of roads, and it 
might be all used for automobiles, in the discretion of the Post- 
master General. You remember how hard we fought here 
when we passed the road law. We wanted a correct apportion- 
ment. We did not want to trust the discretion of the Post- 
master General in distributing the money for roads, and so we 
made a careful calculation, that was very fair, that was not to 
discriminate against localities or States. But under this, in 
these times of war, they say we must confide in the Govern- 
ment, and therefore they give it discretion to build roads wher- 
ever they please. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I wish to ask the gentleman about the 
provision for the improvement of highways, in line 18, page 23, 
of the bill: 

The improvement of highways, the purchase, manufacture, exchange, 
and repair of equipment— 

And so on. That is a change of existing law. My impression 
is that those words “the improvement of highways” were 
slipped in there; that that subject was not before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I can not remember that I heard of that 
in the committee at all. I was out trying to frame another 
provision, and perhaps it happened while I was out. 

Mr. MOON. That whole paragraph is new. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This is a new provision. I have here 
the committee print which shows exactly what is new. The new 
parts were printed in italics. I presume it is a new version of 
a part of an old law: 

For experimental motor-vehicle truck service in such localities of the 
United States as the Postmaster General may select, the establishment 
and extension of such service, the improvement of highways, the pur- 
chase, manufacture, exchange, and repair of equipment, supervision and 
maintenance, and expenses incidental to conveyance and marketing of 
produce and commodities, $1,000,000. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman contend that the phrase 
“improvement of highways” was in last year’s law authorizing 
the experiment with motor trucks? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will read the section of the current 
appropriation act. It is section 7 of last year’s appropriation 
act: 

Sec. 7. That to promote the conservation of food products and to 
facilitate the collection and delivery thereof from producer to con- 
sumer, and the delivery of articles necessary in the production of such 
food products to the producers, the Postmaster General is hereby au- 
thorized to conduct experiments in the operation of motor-vehicle truck 
routes in the vicinity of such cities of the United States as he ye Ace ech 
and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and cost 
of such experiments, not exceeding $300,000, may be paid by the Post- 
master General out of any unexpended i) eset acorn of the Postal 
Service, and the Postmaster General shall report the result of such 
experiments to the Congress at the earliest practicable date. 

The gentleman is absolutely right. There is nothing about 
highways in last year’s law. In fact, I did not know it was in 
there at all until I saw this bill printed; but we have waived 
all points of order based on the fact that it is new legislation, 
so that we will have to debate it on the merits when the time 
comes. 

There is another item here that carries $2,185,000 for airplane 
service. That is in addition to the fact that this law author- 
izes the War Department to furnish the airplanes for nothing. 

Mr. MOON. May I suggest to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that when we removed the airplane proposition from the steam- 
boat proposition, with which it was heretofore connected, by 
the action of the committee we reduced the steamboat propo- 
sition from $245,000 to $185,000 and we did not increase the 
inland transportation appropriation at all, so that the airplane 
«appropriation now falls under the inland transportation appro- 
priation without any increase whatever in the totals, 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MOON. So if it should transpire that a reduction can 
be made in the use of the money for inland transportation by 
the use of it for airplanes, there can be nothing lost in that 


case. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman from Tennessee points 
out that this appropriation for airplanes is taken out of the 
appropriation for transportation of mails by railways and that 


it does not increase the total. It does, however, increase the 
amount that could be spent for airplanes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If my friend will pardon me, in connec- 
tion with the airplane proposition I want to ask a question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I notice here in the airplane proposition 
an appropriation of $2,185,000, which provides for the purchase 
of airplanes and the operation and maintenance of the airplane 
service. I wondered if the committee took into consideration 
in connection with that matter the possibility of making avail- 
able the Army and Navy airplanes that probably will go out of 
8 Service when peace is consummated, instead of purchasing 

em 

Mr. STEENERSON. The committee were aware that the law 
of last year did authorize the turning over of these airplanes 
to the Post Office Department, and they were told at the hearing 
that the department might also purchase airplanes from private 
manufacturers. 

Now, $2,000,000, or nearly $3,000,000, for these two items is a 
liberal amount for an experiment. I want to call attention to 
another remarkable thing about automobiles, seeing we are on 
the automobile subject. 

For a great many years the mail in the large cities was trans- 
ported from the station to the post office and back again by what 
they called the screen-wagon service. That was a contract 
service. Two or three years ago it was abolished, and automo- 
biles owned and operated by the Government were substituted. 
Part of the service in the cities was also performed by under- 
ground tubes. The service performed by the tubes was similar 
to that which was performed by the screen-wagon service. That 
is, it transported the mails between the station and the post 
office. The amount required when the Government had these 
contracts was $2,300,000. 

This year we appropriate $6,700,000. There has been an in- 
crease of nearly 300 per cent in the cost of transporting the mail 
in the cities. Why should that be? The Post Office Department 
tells us that they have accomplished a wonderful saving this 
year. My colleague, Mr. Mappen, has asked several times how it 
could be that they claimed such a saving last year. They said 
We are saving because we asked for no more this year than we 
asked last year, and there has been a growth in the mail service. 
We passed the bill, and then they went over to the Senate and 
had it increased $735.000. So automobiles seem to be in favor, 
although the expense of transporting the mail in the cities has 
increased nearly 300 per cent in three years, or at least 250 per 
cent, and they still say that they are saving us a large amount. 
They say that they are going to save us millions by the motor- 
truck and automobile, and other millions are going to be saved 
with great expedition of the mail by aeroplanes. 

I may be of a suspicious nature, but it looks to me as though 
the automobile industry, which everybody knows is a great com- 
bination, having the most complete organization in every State 
in the Union, beyond that of any other manufacture or mercan- 
tile branch in the world, have great influence in this matter, 
They hold conventions, good-roads meetings, and put through 
constitutional amendments seeking to appropriate millions and 
millions of dollars of the States in order to build roads upon 
which joy riders can ride from Chicago to Frisco. Of course 
they do not reach the backwoods in my district with their fine 
macadam roads that cost $20,000 a mile, but they are doing a 
good work no doubt for roads, and they do good work for the 
automobiles. They are selling automobiles by the million, and 
they certainly have a good customer in Uncle Sam. He buys 
all the automobiles, and they are used up in three or four 
years, and yet the expense of this item is enormously increased. 

Evidently they propose to wipe out the railroads altogether, 
because the motor-truck routes are paralleling the railroads. 
They say they can do it for about one-fifth. At least they do 
it for one-fifth of the postal revenue, as they figure. 

It must be that the Post Office Department intends to sup- 
plant railroads by motor trucks, and, as the gentleman from 
Tennessee said, they may in time be prepared to carry a 
1,000-pound parcel-post package. Instead of having railroads 
we will have motor-truck routes with steel-surface highways. 
Evidently there is a movement on the part of the automobile 
industry, which includes the aeroplane industry and the Oil 
Trust, to wipe out every other kind of transportation. They 
have wiped out the underground transportation in New York 
City and substituted automobiles, thereby selling new ones, 
and they now propose to wipe out the railroads, because they 
can get automobiles from the War Department, and no railroad 
can compete with them. è 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 


1918. 


Mr. GREEN of Towa. I am much interested in the matter 
of motor transportation. Can the gentleman say whether in 
the estimate of the cost of transportation the amount of depre- 
ciation and loss caused by ihe upkeep and subsequent casting 
aside of the automobile has been fairly taken into consideration? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General has covered everything. If he has not, he will; he is 
the most expert talker I ever listened to, and if he can not ex- 
plain it nobody on earth ean. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How about his figures? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have not had time to analyze them, 
but I wish the gentleman from Iowa, who is on the Ways 
and Means Committee, would take hold of Mr. Blakslee's 
figures. I am afraid if he did there would not be much left. 
As it is, he proved before the committee that, like Col. Sellers, 
there were “millions in it; millions in it.“ That is the way 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General talked about motor 
trucks. Evidently he wants to wipe out transportation by rail- 
roads, and the motor-truck manufacturers are with him. They 
are going to do it not only by means of that sort of transporta- 
tion, but by aeroplane transportation. 

Well, although I was the first man to ever offer an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for the experiment in aeroplane transportation 
of mail, I have not gone wild over the idea. I asked them when 
they were going to have it out in St. Paul and Minneapolis, in 
my State. ‘They said in the spring. I did not want my terri- 
tory to be overlooked. Minneapolis, for instance, and St. Paul 
can have their letters mailed in the evening at 7 or 8 o’clock 
and at 9 o’clock in the morning or 10 o’clock in the morning 
they are in Chicago. That is almost as good as transportation 
by aeroplanes, because people would not be up during the 
night and the mail would not be delivered. 

Mr. MOON. Then the gentleman would not want the more 
expeditious service out there, would he? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
not finished yet. [Laughter.] I do not think it will amount 
to anything; but besides the aeroplane mail we have the tele- 
graph. We can telegraph in a few hours if we could have as 
good service as we had before the war, but the war has disor- 
ganized everything in the way of telegraph service, so that 
service is not as good as it used to be. But if we have normal 
times I could telegraph Chicago and get an answer back in an 
hour. If you do not want to do that, you could telephone. You 
could telephone from Milwaukee at a reasonable rate, and I 
can not see any very urgent necessity for carrying mail by 
aeroplanes between these points. Yet if the rest of the country 
is going to have this spectacular service—this great means of 
ndvertising the department worthy of George Creel—we want 
it in Minnesota. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEENERSON. Yes, 

Mr. SLOAN. I note what the gentleman said about effi- 
ciency and the figures of the department, especially of the 
Fourth Assistant. Does the gentleman think the efficiency found 
in this department would warrant the Government in buying 
the telegraph and telephone lines so as to extend opportunities 
for efficiency in the Post Office Department? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 


used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 1 hour and 15 
minutes, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I shall undertake to 


answer the question of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SLoan], although I had not intended to discuss that feature. If 
he desires to have my view upon it, I shall be very glad to give it. 

Mr. SLOAN. I certainly desire it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I listened to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] upon that point with great 
attention. I thought at one time he was going to decide against 
Government operation of both telephone and telegraph and the 
railroads. He cited the Constitution as thoroughly as any 
constitutional lawyer could, with great emphasis. In my view, 
there never was any constitutional question about this matter. 
I do not believe anyone can raise a question of whether the 
United States has the power and authority under that clause of 
the Constitution granting it power to establish post offices and 
post roads, to own and operate telephones and telegraphs. I 
believe they can, and it was quite unnecessary for the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to convince me it was constitutional. More- 
over, I will say this, that in the nature of things communication 
by telephone and telegraph is very similar to communication by 
letter, and therefore there is nothing inherent in the difference 
that would preclude the Government from performing one func- 
tion as well as the other. I believe in Government ownership 
and operation of a public utility like this whenever it appears 
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likely that the publie will thereby be served more efficiently and 
economically, but whether this will prove true as to any or all 
of these telephone and telegraph companies is a question that 
ought to be carefully considered. 

If there exists a valid objection it is not founded on constitu- 
tional grounds. The gentleman from Tennessee, in pursuing the 
subject, did come very near to the real point of objection. While 
I should like and I hope to see some day when the Government 
shall operate the Postal Service, including the telegraph and 
telephones, witli efficiency and without partisanship or politics, 
without carrying on a publicity campaign throughout the year 
to make things true that are not true, advertising surpluses 
that do not exist—if it should become a business institution free 
from politics—then I think I should like to see that department 
carry on this other activity. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman will excuse me until I 
have finished. There is another objection, not founded upon the 
ability of the Government to do the business, not founded upon 
the Constitution, but founded on the same objection that exists 
to assuming the numerous functions of railway transportation 
and various other things that we have been doing during the 
war. I said the gentleman from Tennessee came very near 
pointing out the objection, but he did not pursue it to its final 
logical conclusion. The real objection to assuming all these 
activities at this time lies in the fact that it is dangerous to free 
institutions. [Applause.] History and logic and science all 
tell us the reason why there is and must be a difference between 
the organizations of society in a militant state and in a peace- 
ful state. The problem of republics has always been to develop 
military capacity without developing the military spirit; in 
other words, without becoming an autocracy or a despotism. I 
think one of the greatest accomplishments of any people in the 
world was what the American people did in organizing for war. 
It was not only an organization that was compelled and re- 
quired by law, but an organization inspired by voluntary effort 
upon the part of the people. 

A military organization depends upon rank. There is a regi- 
mentation from the common soldier to the sergeant, to the 
lieutenant, to the captain, and so on up to the general and 
commander in chief. One head must control it in order to make 
it efficient and hurl it at the enemy. It has been the history of 
the world that no industrial society organized upon liberal 
principles could be efficient in war. This has been thrown up 
against us always, and against a republican form of govern- 
ment, because of inefliciency in war. You have not got the 
organization.’ 

De Tocqueville, in his Democracy in America, says: 

All nations which have been obliged to sustain long and serious war- 
fare have consequently been led to augment the power of their govern- 
ment. Those who haye not succeeded in this attempt have been subju- 
gated. A long war sways reduces nations to the wretched alternative 
of being abandoned to ruin by defeat or to despotism by success. 

It was fortunate for us that we were not called into battle 
instantly, because over there the allies held the fort while we 
were coming for a year or more. We had in that time an oppor- 
tunity to change from the peaceful, industrial, mercantile so- 
ciety into a militant society. Hence Congress was asked to 
confer these powers upon the President, and we readily, with- 
out regard to party, showered these powers upon him, almost 
buried him. The President has still to do this and to do that. 
As a matter of fact, he has to depend upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of agents whom he never sees to do these things. That 
was necessary and proper. I think it is Ferraro, in his work 
on militarism, that lays down this rule, that where militarism 
is developed to its highest point, there the army is the people 
mobilized, while in time of peace the people are the army quies- 
cent. It is so complete that it only requires notice of conflict to 
become a military machine. 

I once read an article, written by a man whose name I have 
forgotten, on the life of Lincoln—a very thoughtful article—and 
in it he mentioned this doctrine about militarism; and he says 
that the example of Washington, followed by the example of 
Lincoln, after engaging in the Revolutionary War and in the 
Civil War, the American people following their lead and laying 
down a military organization and becoming an industrial and 
peaceful community was the most wonderful thing in history. 
If the American people look upon that as a lodestar to follow, 
then our institutions will be safe. If, on the other hand, the 
same thing should happen here as happened in the ancient 
States of Greece and Rome, and we continue a military organiza- 
tion, a complete unit of command, then popular government will 
be destroyed. In comparatively modern times we have Napoleon 
as an example. He was elected first consul, but after he had 


engaged in those wars and had his armies complete, then what 
was the use of having an election? There was not a Pope good 
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enough to crown him. He was the autocrat supreme, and he 
placed the crown on his own head. There you have autocracy 
grown out of militarism. Have we not these lessons before us? 
The army was the controlling power. Have we not the lessons 
on this continent to the south of us, coming where military 
despotism has prevailed? The danger of assuming the tele- 
graph, the telephone, and the railroad systems consists, as sug- 
gested, in the installation of an army of millions of men whose 
tenure of office and whose compensation are dependent upon the 
party in power. 

If you have three or four or five million Government employees, 
with their friends, how long will it be before, by increase of 
salary or promise of increase, a President can perpetuate him- 
self, either in his own person or in the person of his son-in-law 
or some other relative? I say that there never was a greater 
menace to the very foundations upon which our Government 
rests—popular, representative government—than in the piling 
up of these Government activities, however efficiently those 
activities may be performed. It is not a question whether the 
Government can perform these activities; it is a question of 
what becomes of your country. If we disregard the sanctified 
example of George Washington, who laid down his power to go 
back to his farm; if we disregard the glorious example of the 
immortal Lincoln, who had an army larger than any Caesar 
or Napoleon ever had; if we do not follow the advice of Grant 
that the people go back to their farms, where they will need 
their horses for their spring plowing, and assume peaceful occu- 
pations, but proceed to install millions and millions of Govern- 
ment employees by virtue of the perpetuation of the conditions 
which existed during the war, then it necessarily must follow 
that any man who reaches the presidential chair can, if he so 
desires, perpetuate his office, and the voice of the people will 
be overcome, 

Mr. SLOAN, Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I was just answering the gentleman’s 
question. [Laughter.] I will yield, although the answer is 
not complete. 

Mr. SLOAN. Just at that point, in the matter of granting 
that power, this control and ownership, what does the gentle- 
man have to say about the other countries that have exercised 
this function? Do not they generally deprive the public officials, 
the servants who do this work, of the right of franchise before 
assuming the power? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not know. 

Mr. SLOAN. They do; they say in some of the European 
countries—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. But they have a more complete and de- 
veloped civil-service system. In nearly all foreign countries 
they have a civil-service system that is as nearly as possible 
free from politics, and we have not as yet. We hope to have it 
some day, but have not as yet. Government is growth and 
development, and I do not believe we can expect to have such 
a civil-service system for some time. If we had it now and it 
was so that these employees who are proposed would not inter- 
fere with politics and destroy the very institutions upon which 
our Government rests, I would not object. In itself it seems 
very meritorious, but there is another thing 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. MOON. If I gathered from the gentleman correctly, he. 
not only does not doubt the constitutional power but he thinks 
it would be a proper thing provided we can administer the mat- 
ter properly? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is it exactly. I think the gentle- 
man from Tennessee agrees with me somewhat if there was no 
danger. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Let me say one word before I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. I want to say that war brings 
many evils, and among others is the evil of profiteering, and I 
believe that the man who unduly profits by war conditions, 
whether in manufacturing or in commerce or otherwise, that the 
war profiteer is the most despicable person on the face of the 
earth. [Applause.] But worse than he, I say, is the man in 
power who by reason of war conditions tries to embezzle the 
power given him by reason of war conditions and will not dis- 
gorge them after the war is over. [Applause.] I say when you 
give me the power because of war, and when the reason for it 
is over and I seek to make it impossible, I am not acting in 
good faith; it constitutes an embezzlement of power which is 
worse than profiteering. [Applause.] Now, I will yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true under private owner- 
ship of telephone lines, or telegraph lines for that matter, all 
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persons can use them to their fullest extent and to their utmost 
desire? Now, what is to be gained by Government ownership? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, I will say to the gentleman that 
he has omitted one main reason which he ought to advance. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what I would like to know. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is when you intrust your message 
in a hot campaign to the Western Union or the Postal Telegraph 
Co. or the telephone company you know that they are in duty 
bound to keep it secret, and if you have Government employees 
politically influenced, where are you? Are they not going to 
disclose in a secret way the very message upon which your elec- 
tion depends, or will they not refuse to transmit or delay the mes- 
sage until the occasion for it has gone? There is a vast danger 
in partisan manipulation of telephone and telegraph services 
which we must weigh before we determine that question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But aside from war time and 
political campaigns, when we are having normal times I would 
like to know whether there is any advantage, and if so what 
the advantage is, in having public ownership, if there be any? 

Mr. STEENERSON. If I have not spoken in vain, the gen- 
tleman appreciates there can be efficient service under both, 
and I have not said one was going to be very much more efficient 
than the other. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what I wanted to hear. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The bonds and stocks of these wire 
companies, I am told, are over $2,000,000,000; the revenue about 
$415,000,000 annually. There are over 20,000 farm telephone 
companies. There are 927 reporting to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of over $50,000 annual receipts. There are 
9,585 smaller companies that filed reports. The employees num- 
ber hundreds of thousands. Just why cooperative farm tele- 
phone lines should be seized by the Government as a war neces- 
sity no one understands. Is it simply to carry out a fixed desire 
without consulting the people? I will insert an address on 
rural telephones in Europe, by G. Odell, that is very instructive. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. Then, one of a somewhat cautious or suspicious 
nature like myself might infer from what the gentleman says 
that the management of the Post Office Department has not 
been entirely devoid of politics during the last five or six years? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, I do not believe I can answer 
that. I take for absolute verity the statement made from this 
rostrum that politics were adjourned, and consequently I must 
decline to go into any details. 

Mr. SLOAN. As I understand, the gentleman does that per- 
sonally, but the gentleman does not assume to do it for the 
House, because some of us might not entirely agree. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am willing to assume politics is ad- 
journed when it is announced it is adjourned. 

Mr. SLOAN. Did that apply over here on Capitol Hill or 
Palatine Hill, at the other end of the Avenue? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I decline to be drawn 
into a discussion of that. How much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used an hour and 35 
minutes this time, and the Clerk informed the Chair that the 
gentleman had used 40 minutes the other day, whereas the 
Clerk now says he used 45 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; I used 40 minutes, which was given 
to Mr. Mappen. I now yield the floor. [Applause.] 

TELEPHONES IN EUROPE. 


{From an address by Frank G. Odell, executive secretary National Con- 
servation Congress, Dec. 8, 1916.] 
Public ownership in 3 is one amt 

public ownership is quite another thing. 0 
necessary public utility under public ownership can only properly 
forecasted by a survey of what has actual n done where it has 
been tried for years. Such has been the effort of the writer. It is 
hoped that this paper will present new and important facts for the 
consideration of the reader. 


SCARCITY OF RURAL TELEPHONES ABROAD. 


The actual working of 
future of 5 ant 


t 

reports of the British 

party lines—Farmers' : 
The extent to which this effort has succeeded is shown by the total 

of such_ tel 


Mar. 31 915), namely, 2,265. This represents 1 telephone for 
each 4,296 of 2h population in the United Kin om, as com- 
ith a rural telephone in the United States of 1 for each 


w 
0 of population—or 1 telephone for each alternate family. 
FARM TELEPHONES IN ENGLAND. 
This remarkable development of the farm telephone in Great Britain— 
remarkable for its conspicuous failure to develop—is more noteworthy, 
because it is based on a very reasonable rate, to wit: 


1918. 


If the line connects three subscribers to the mile, each sub- 


F Ter VOR Sas eared a ee $14. 61 
It the line connects two subscribers to the mile, each sub- 
rr 17. 05 


When the efforts of the British post-office de! ment, V as low 
as this, can only secure 2,265 farmers as telephone users in eight years 
in all of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland there must be some- 
thing wrong. n the British system. 

Some of these inherent defects may be found in the interminable delay 
in securing installation of service, such as that noted by Hon, r 
Goldsmith of the British parliamentary telephone committee, who called 
attention in a parliamentary debate on this subject to the fact that nine 
farmer applicants in Cornwall were still waiting for their telephones 
after a 1 15 of three years from the filing of their 1 

When it is considered that the applicant for service Great Britain 
must pay full rental for a year in advance, the state of mind of these 
Cornish farmers may be better imagined than described. 

It is generally conceded that the British post office is the most efl- 
cient in the world. It should be, therefore, especially competent to 
work out the experiment of public ownership. The obligation to do 
this rests peculiarly upon the British Government for the reason that 
the courts of that country have decided that “A telephone is a telegraph 
under the telegraph acts of 1863 and 1869, although the telephone was 
not in existence or contemplation when those acts were passed. 

The telephone system of the United Kingdom shows a deficit for the 
Jast year reported (1914-15) of $540,657, while the deficit in telegraph 
operations for the seven years preceding 1914 amounts to $30,659,444. 

milar conditions as to losses in operation are to be found generally 
in the reports of government-ownership countries. 


EUROPEAN PERCENTAGES OF DEVELOPMENT. 


The rarity of rural telephones in Great Britain and continental 
europe is worthy of more than passing notice. In order to make even 
the discouraging financial showing which is characteristic of publicly 
owned utilities abroad, it is necessary to develop the service in urban 
‘listricts. This is indicated by the facts as to percentages of telephone 
development. 

The city of Paris alone has 32 per cent of all the telephones in 
France; Vienna has 37 per cent of all the telephones in Austria; and 
Brussels has 87 per cent of all the telephones in Belgium. Rural devel- 
opment has been strangled for the sake of immediate revenue, which is 
in itself insufficient to develop the districts served on modern lines, 80 
that there is complaint all along the line. 

Germany prides itself on taking care of its farmers, but after a 10- 
year struggle for revision of telephone rates, in which the Government 
admitted frequently that small communities were unjustly discrimi- 
nated against, all efforts proved futile and the old rates stand. Conse- 
quently the farm telephone is practically unknown in Germany, and no 
mention of this class of service is to be found in the official reports of 
that country. 

Official statistics show that in the United States the rural_telephone 
rate averages from one-third to one-half the urban rate. In foreign 
countries the rural rate is generally nearly as bigh as the urban rate. 
The inevitable tendency of this condition is to retard rural telephone 
deyelopment by making rural costs approximately city costs, 


GOVERNMENT-OWNERSUIP RESTRICTIONS, 


In addition to this, government-ownership countries usually impose 
burdensome line and service charges, still further hampering rural 
development. This is aptly illustrated by the following quotation from 
the report of the government-ownership committee of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress: 

“Government restrictions on rural telephone service: Foreign tele- 
phone rate schedules, as generally sates, o not indicate what the sub- 
scriber in rural districts actually has to pay for his telephone service. 
In addition to the scheduled rates there are extra charges upon the 
length of the subscriber’s line. In France, for example, the Government 
furnishes free of charge onur that portion of a rural telephone line 
which is located within 11 miles of the exchange. 

‘The contribution toward the cost of construction is at the rate of 
$3.86 per 110 yards of line (metallic circuit). The annual contribu- 
tion toward maintenance costs is at the rate of 39 cents per 110 yards 
of line (metallic circuit). The scheduled rates for local (exchange) 


service in rural districts consist of an annual subscription, or “ ready 
to serve,” charge which allows no outward calls and a charge of 2 cents 
for each outward call. 

charge varies as follows: 


The annual subscription (ready to serve“) 


When the additional line charges are taken into consideration, it is 
therefore evident that in order to secure telephone service the French 
farmer who lives 3 miles from a telephone 3 must Rey as follows: 

First year, $188.80, plus 2 cents per outward local cal). 

Second year $26.36, lus 2 cents per outward local call. 

Third year, 8 2.50, plus 2 cents per outward local call. 

1 and subsequent years, $18.64, plus 2 cents per outward local 
call. 
The rate of 2 cents oe outward call by itself would appear to make 
the cost of rural telephone service in France prohibitive. An average 
of three outward calls per 8 day, or, say, 900 outward calls per 
year, entails a charge as great as the average cost of complete telephone 
service in the United States. Moreover, e contributions toward the 
cost of construction and the annual maintenance costs of subscribers’ 
lines can not be divided among adjacent rural subscribers, 

The independent form of farmers’ cooperntive or joint stock tele- 
hone associations, which is common in the Unit States, is un- 
nown under Government ownership in Europe and is probably impos- 
eee poder existing forms of governmental administration in European 
countries, 


EXPERIENCE OF SWISS FARMERS, 


In 1910 the Swiss Government made a detailed inquiry into the 
telephone rates of that country. While this inquiry was progress 
the farmers of Switzerland thought it an opportune time to register a 
vigorous protest against the high line charges which the Government 
imposed upon them—for in Switzerland, as in France, a rural sub- 
scriber must pay extra for that portion of his line which is beyond 11 
miles from the exchange, 
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Acting at what appeared to be the psychological moment, the Swiss 
Farmers Association carnestly requested the Government to abolish 
these extra line charges. In the report on the results of its rate in- 
quiry the Government dismissed the request of the farmers’ associa- 
tion in the following language: ; 

“The abolition of the extra charges for the portions of subscribers’ 
lines beyond the free radius (13 miles from the exchange), as required 
by the Swiss Farmors’ Association, is made impracticable by important 
considerations. For one thing, such a measure is quite inopportune at 
the present time, when the question is to add to the revenues of the 
telephone administration by increasing certain of the rates. 

“To show the importance of the request it may be mentioned that 
in the year 1909 the revenue from line charges amounted to about 
445.000 francs ($89,000). If these line charges are abolished the con- 
sequent loss in revenue must be offset by a further increase in the 
annual subscription charges of about 15 francs ($3). * * © Such 
a large gene rate increase in the interests of a relatively small num« 
ber of subscribers can not be approved. * One can not ask the 
administration to construct especially costly lines in the interest of a 
few subscribers unless correspondingly more revenue is received from 
them.” (Supplementary report of the Federal council to the com- 
mittee of the national council on the “ Proposition to increase tele- 
phone rates,” Mar. 21, 1911.) 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the rural-telephone development 
in Switzerland is so small that it is not deemed worthy of special 
classification in official reports of that country. A 


PRANCE’S RURAL TELEPHONES, 


The logical effect of burdensome regulations of this nature is aptly 
illustrated by a brief study of the rural telephones in France. 

Like Switzerland, Germany, and other European countries, rural 
telephones are not specifically noted in the French reports. One may 
search them in vain for any elue to what is being done by the Gov- 
ernment of France to carry the science of communication to the 
Tarmer's door, 

This is not to suggest that the French Government is — of 
the farmer, for it is not. The French farmer was borrowing money 
on 70 years’ time at 3 and 4 per cent interest before half the erican 
States were admitted to the Federal Union. ture has been one 
of the greatest concerns of the French Government. One has but to 
reflect how her peasants paid the German war indemnity after the war 
of 1870 by the creation of the beet-sugar industry to understand that 
the Government of France is not neglectful of the farmer. 

But in France, as in other European countries, the telephone, like 
the telegraph, is of necessity a vernment monopoly, in order to 
have all means of rapid communication under control of the Govern- 
ment for military purposes. When Napoleon the Great developed the 
optical telegraph, he set in motion a train of militaristic influence which 
will never cease on the Continent until world peace is assured by the 
new brotherhood of man. 

The writer was so fortunate as to secure access to a telephone 
directory of France of the year 1914, listing in one volume, about the 
size of the Chicago telephone directory, every telephone subscriber 
in the French Republic outside the exchange area of Paris. This made 
possible a concentrated study ot rural-telephone development. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT COMPARISONS. 


For this purpose the Department of Aisne, in northern France, was 
selected, having a population of nearly 520,000. This department was 
prior to the war the best-developed agricultural district of the Ke- 
public. Any statistical results attained from this study will, there- 
fore, e favorable to the French rural telephone system 
as a whole. 

Every telephone subscriber in this district was counted and carc- 
fully tabulated, segregating those engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
This district was then compared with the strictly rural county of 
Custer, in central Nebraska, which has approximately the same geo- 

raphical area. ‘The results of this comparison are shown in the fol- 
owing table: 
Comparison of telephone in rural districts ia United States and France. 


Depart- Custer 
ment of County, 
Aisne, Nebr. 
2,860 2,588 
518,991 25,688 
+212 4,077 
0.81 15, 88 
452 2,527 


Without taking into consideration the difference in population, Custer 
County has almost six times as many farmers’ telephones as the De- 
artment of Aisne. In proportion to population, Custer County, Nebr. 
5 nearly twenty times the number of telephones in the Department o 

sne. 

The er, tg examples illustrate the way in which rural telephone 
development is strangled in Europe. They might be extended in the 
experience of practically every European country. To the student who 
desires to base opinion on ascer facts these examples are a 
revelation of the limitations which inhere in the bureaucratic methods 
of Old World civilization, 


Mr. MOON. Mr, Chairman, there are some important tables 
in the report of the committee, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the report (No. 849) of the committee, which is very brief, 
be printed in the Recorp, and also a letter from the Postmaster 
General in reference to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request is granted. 

There was no objection, 

The committee report is as follows: 


The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, in presenting the 
bill making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, submits the following: 
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2864.2 e ene for the fiscal year oa June 30, 1919, were Post Office appropriation bill, 1920—Continned. 
‘i 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, Ay 725 re ons of estimates, 
amount to $368, ea The committee recommends appropriations 


t 

$2,185,000 for the purchase of a lanes and the maintenance o 
aeroplane service, an increase of $1,885,000 over the amount of $300,000 

cinally estimated b the department for service. 
5 the item for “ delivery service,” office of the Fourth Assist- 
t Postmaster General, the committee recommends an r of 
31,250, „000, an increase of $530,000 over the estimate of the department. 
is appropriation also covers the new provision in the bill for de- 
livery service to communities adjacent to cities having city-delivery 


service. 

X In the item “Experimental motor-truck service,” office of the Fourth 

—— the act of June 2. 1918. ee 1 for the serv- 
ice of the Post t Office Department fi ‘or the aaa neg e e 

1016. authorized an nditure of. not ex $300,000 ont of 

any unexpended appropriations for the Postal Service, for the mainte- 

nance of motor-truck service. The committee recommends an appro- 


5 
; 


rË S. 

582, J 88857 
888838 888888 
2 el 88 
88822 #28833 


priation of $1,000,000 —5 this 8 an increase of $700,000 over the | Censorship of foreign mails.........-.....-....| 1,620,009 .. 
estimate of the Post ent. 

The appropriations in this Dill are. of course, fixed on the basis of 

existing law and not on the retorts of increases allowed in the last 
Dill in addition to the regular appro — yee peg If the provisions of sec- 
tions 2 and 8 of this bill are ado he: Rae e House, then the appropria- 909, 9a. 877 712 799 877,712 
tions herein provided must be — To meet the requirements of Der eee j 
these sections would add, in som 15 per cent and in other PARATA 


-class post- 
masters and a 50 per cent increase in tae “appropriation to cover the 
cost of . service in post offices of th 

The salary increases herein provided es are made permanent law, 
and the Gare set esate by Se 3 to be observed as holidays by 


ts nee prertime o lidays will be granted either compensa 
me or or ove 
There Te-a very clear necessity for a reclassification and ERAN Travel expenses 
ment of the salaries of all postal employees on a just basis, and in order "Third Assist “Assistant Postmaster General. 
that the necessary information ma obtained and a proper basis rec- Postal Saving System 
ommended, the third section of th n provides for a commission for 
that purpose, consisting of five Members of each House of Congress. =| Total „ 382, EET 050 
The report of the Postmaster General sets forth the use of the money d 
heretofore appropriated and the revenues to be hip apap and expended FP 
du the coming fiscal year. It shows that for the fiscal year anatoa 
June 1918, the reyenues of the Post Office Department exceeded the 
endlfures to the amount of $19,626,774.08 after deducting all losses. 


88 88 888 88 


e following tables set fo by items the a propriations for 1919, 
the — of the Post Office rtment for 1920, and the committee 
recommendations for 1920 in the office of the Postmaster General and the 


ur assistants. and also the total of all 8 for the Postal 
fone as for 1919, the estimates of the Post Department for 1920, 
and the recommendations of the committee for 1920: 


Post Office appropriation bill, 1920. p dareu 155 S DS Pa SORE 


POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


nad gone Luana equipment shops....... $4,500 
783,700 
350,000 
134,000 
43, 859 
45,000 
Miszellaneous expenses . 7,509 
eposta Kastan Attorney Gel 1 85 
pe: 3 omey General............ “s 
r General 1,000 t! Revised estimate; origina! estimate, $1 000. 
F ; 1 Revised estimate: estimate? — 
No XK 400, è Revised estimate, i estimate, $680,009. 
sede nena ORIRRAK {Revised ed under“ Misoa estimate, $2,100,000. 
80 t t « bags.” be zi 
8 eee 5 <p 
Corks ext — and second class Mika bese Se eye unexpended appropria- 


Dost offices... . . 
Compensation to printers. —— — 
Compensation to watenmen, messengers, ete 
Clerks in chaste contract station 8 
3 elerk hire. 


The letter sick to is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1018. 
or A. M 


airman . — ai on the Post Onos and vy Roads, 
House o, J Reprexeniatives. 
My Dzar Junon Moon: I have just read a copy of the bill (IL 75 
13308) making a propriations — service of the Post Office i 
8 for o purposes, for the fiscal year ending = 30, 


8 88888888 88 [8 


Letter carriers. mittee has . approval. In some instances I feel that the 
Substitutes for letter carriers. salaries provi are not sufficient, and in other caves are possibly toa 
Letter carriers, new offices... bigh; but inasmuch as section 3 provides for a commission to investi- 
Vehicle allowance gate the salaries of postmasters and employees with a yiew to their 
Mail me3s service reclassification and readjustment on an equitable basis, this matter can 
Car fare and be taken care of by the commission. In addition [ wish to express to 
Street car collection ‘ 9, yee my apr apere eee os, of the eration which . — 2 of the committee in reporting 
Detroit River postal service.. 250 has been given the recommenda- 
Car fare, special delivery servica x tions of the — — rar in framin, 

Fees to special deli Very sincerely, A, S. BURLESON, 

Postmaster Geueral. 


Mr. MOON. I yield 45 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Brack]. [Applause.] 

= Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great 

1 Revised estimate; original estimate, $3,000,009. deal of interest to the able speech of our honored chairman of 


1918. 


the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, Mr. Moo, 
of Tennessee. I think it will be generally conceded that he 
made a very strong argument in support of the contention that 
the Federal Government would have the power, so far as any 
constitutional objections are concerned, to purchase the tele- 
repi and telephone companies and to operate them as a publie 
utility. 

He made a very able presentation of that phase of the ques- 
tion, and I doubt if any Member of the House, certainly not 
many of us, would take issue with him upon that proposition. 
But I noticed that he did not devote much of the time of his 
speech to a discussion of the feasibility and the practicability 
and the propriety of the Government going into the telegraph 
and telephone business, His lack of argument on that all-im- 
portant phase of the subject was conspicuously absent. If I 
understood the argument of the gentleman from Tennessee cor- 
rectly, and I think I did, because I listened to it with close 
attention and much interest, he espoused the cause of the Goy- 
ernment ownership of the telegraph and telephone lines and he 
opposed the Government ownership of the railroad companies. 
In other words, the able gentleman has adopted the idea of 
catching us “ goin’ and comin'“; of arguing that the world is 
flat and also admitting at the same time that it may be round. 
Of course, if he chooses to adapt his logic to those kinds of 
processes I have no objection. Now, the able gentleman under- 
takes to argue that the telegraph facilities and the telephone 
facilities are necessarily a part of the Postal Service. I take 
issue against him on that view. 

i can not see any reason why the telephone business, for ex- 
ample, should be classed as a postal facility. I can not see that 
the telephone business has any more connection with the Post 
Office Department than the motor truck is necessarily a part of 
railroad transportation or that the aeroplane is indispensably 
connected with steamship service. Telephone communication 
is an entirely different matter to communication by letter 
through the Vostal Service, and to my mind it is an absurd 
contention that the two are inseparably connected with each 
other. And I doubt if there is very much more similarity as to 
the telegraph business, though I will admit that there would be 
greater reason for arguing the latter proposition than there 
would be the former, so far as abstract logic is concerned. 

Now, in the discussion of this question, gentlemen, I want to 
pause long enough to say that I have no sympathy with the 
argument that is frequently made by certain gentlemen who 
have never builded anything themselves and who have nothing 
to their credit in the way of constructive achievement that the 
American business man is an inefficient business man. [Ap- 
plause.] I submit, gentlemen, that if it had not been for the 
aid of the wonderful organization of American business aud the 
magnificent accumulation of capital which American citizens 
have been accumulating for 140 years, the enormous sums of 
money necessary to carry forward our part of the war to vic- 
tory could not have been raised. Indeed, we have not only been 
able to finance our own very heavy expenses, but we have been 
able to finance our allies— England, France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Russia—to the extent of about $8,000,000,000, and without 
which they would have been unable to go on with their part of 
the titanic struggle. So when the historian comes to write the 
history of the great war he will not overlook the part which 
American business and American finance contributed, along 
with America’s other splendid efforts, to its success. When 
these gentlemen who advocate the Government ownership of 
railroad, telegraph, and telephone lines point out to you the 
great progress the Postal Service has made—and I am glad to 
concede everything to which it is entitled—we can also point to 
the fact that America has admittedly the greatest railroad sys- 
tem in ihe world, incomparably the greatest, which has been 
built up by private initiative right alongside of the Postal 
Service under Government ownership. Indeed, when we pause 
to make a comparison of the two, we are compelled to admit 
that much of the success and efficiency of the Postal Service 
has been due to its use of the transportation facilities furnished 
by the railroads under private ownership. Those of us who 
pride ourselves on our excellent Postal Service, and we all do 
that, can also pride ourselves on the fact that the United States 
has the greatest telegraph and telephone system in all the 
world, and it has been built up under private ownership right 
along by the side of the Postal Service. 

Why, gentlemen, we are continually being cited to some 
European country for the purposes of comparison to similar 
enterprises here. Ask gentlemen who have visited those coun- 
tries, who haye experienced the services of their public utili- 
ties, ask them which is the most efficient and satisfactory 
service. I have never heard anyone yet who has had the actual 
experience of using these European utilities but that admitted 
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our American service is the best. The proof of the pudding ig 
the eating thereof.” Members of the House will recall that at 
the last session of Congress there was a bill introduced to ac- 
quire the telephone system in the District of Columbia, and the 
Committee on the District of Columbia submitted a report in 
which they purported to make certain comparisons of telegraph 


rates in Europe with telegraph rates in the United States. The 
following table was submitted: 
Distance in miles. 
150 700 3,009 
| — 
Eros. ð ͤ $0.12 | 80. 12 $0.12 90. 24 
FETT — 30 50 1.00 


That comparison, on its face, would seem to make a good 
showing for European government ownership of telegraph lines, 
but it does not tell the whole story. It is my information that 
in Europe every word in the address, name, date, signature, 
and so forth, is charged for, as well as every word in the body, 
of the message. I also understand that the name, address, 
date, and signature contain an average of 14 words in addition 
to the 10 words, more or less, of the body of the message. In 
the United States these 14 words go free. In Europe they are 
charged for. I submit the following table, which takes into 
consideration that fact: 


Average charge for a domestic or intrastate telegram containing 10 
tert worde. 


Au 
United“ States 

The above rate at 25 cents or 30 cents for telegrams in the 
United States is between two points in the same State, the dis- 
tance being about the same as between two points in any of 


these foreign countries. When we come to telegrams in the 
United States for longer distances the only comparison with 
European rates is a comparison with telegrams in Europe be- 
tween different countries, on account of the long distances trav- 
eled by the average long-distanced telegram in the United 
States. For instance, the United States has 3,026,789 square 
miles and Great Britain only 121,400 square miles, or 4 per 
cent of that of the United States. Here is an instance of a 
comparison of these long-distance telegraph messages. For 
example, from Paris to Vienna is about 650 miles, and the cost 
of a 10-word message plus the address and signature, charged 
for, is 96 cents, as against only 40 cents, address and signature 
free, for a similar distance in the United States. From Stock- 
holm to Paris, 1,000 miles, the rate for a 10-word message, 
the address and signature charged for, is $1.20. From New 
York to Chicago, about the same distance, the rate for a 10- 
word message, address and signature free, is 50 cents. ‘There 
are many other advantages of the telegraph system in the 
United States which I might mention. Our telegraph com- 
panies here in this country send messengers to collect telegrams, 
keep open accounts for their customers, keep offices in hotels, 
apartment houses, and in many other ways offer competitive 
accommodations to their customers. It is my information that 
in European countries where the Government owns the tele- 
graph lines they do nothing of the kind. I submit these figures 
and comparisons upon the basis of a statement issued by Mr. 
Edward Reynolds, vice president and general manager of the 
Postal Telegraph Cable Co., on April 16, 1918. I have never 
heard their accuracy challenged by anyone and I assume that 
they are correct. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Has the gentleman any table to show the 
comparative time it takes to send a message in those compara- 
tive areas in the different countries? For instance, the one 
from Paris to Vienna, and the comparison with the same dis- 
tance in this country? 3 

Mr. BLACK. I am sorry that I can not give the informa- 
tion to the gentleman, though it has always been my under- 
standing that the telegraph and telephone service in the United 
States is much more prompt and expeditious. 

Mr. SNYDER. I wanted to know if you had had nuy ex- 
perience abroad in sending a message. I wish to say that it 
will take at least five times as long to get a message through 
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there the same distance as it does here, and that is also true 


or the telephone. There is absolutely no practical comparison 
in any system between any country in which I have tried to 
send a messige with this country here. We are always ahead 
of them in every direction. 

Mr. BLACK. I take pride in the belief that the American 
business man is the leading business man in the world, that the 
American farmer is the best farmer in the world, that the 
American laborer is the most reliable and independent in the 
world, as I believe the American Republic is the best Govern- 
ment in the world. [Applause.] 

Now, what I have said, gentlemen, is somewhat preliminary 
to the speech that I had intended to make. i 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROAD, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE LINES. 


Mr. Chairman, there is a recommendation in the Postmaster 
General’s report which urges Government ownership of tele- 
graph and telephone lines, and Chairman Moon, of the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, introduced a bill yester- 
day in line with the Postmaster General’s recommendation. 
This is not a new recommendation, but is one which has been 
made several times before by our present Postmaster General. 
It is only given new and added interest at this time by reason 
of the fact that the ccntrol of telegraph and telephone lines 
has been taken over by the Government under a belief of war 
necessity, and these lines are now being operated under such 
Government control. 

In the limited time which I have at my disposal it would be 
impossible for me to venture upon a comprehensive discussion 
of the question of the Government ownership of railroads or the 
telegraph and telephone lines. I do want to say, however, that 
I have seen nothing in the Government operation of either the 
railroads or the telegraph and telephone lines which would 
cause me in the least to modify my opposition to the Govern- 
ment ownership of either. On the contrary, I am more firmly 
convinced than ever that the policy would be unwise and the 
most dangerous sort of a governmental venture. 

Mr; SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman give in his admirable ad- 
dress there the date when the cables were taken over, and also 
the date when the telegraph and telephone lines were taken over? 

Mr. BLACK. I will be glad to do that. . 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. SNYDER. In making my remark a moment ago, I had 
reference to the handling of the business by telegraph and tele- 
phone companies previous to the war. 

Mr. BLACK, Yes. I think we all admit that the American 
telegraph and telephone service is more efficient and more expe- 
ditious than that of any European country. I think that is con- 
ceded by those who have had the actual opportunity to use both 
of them and compare their services. As I was stating when di- 
verted by the questions, I believe this policy of Government own- 
ership of railroads, telegraphs, und so forth, would be danger- 
ous from a business and economical standpoint as well as to the 
genius of our political institutions. Unified operation of the 
railroads, it is true, under Government ownership will bring a 
saving in so far as that one particular feature of the matter is 
concerned, and perhaps it would do so as to telephone and 
telegraph lines. Theoretically, at least, the same public services 
ean be performed in that way at less cost. There has never 
been any serious dispute about some economies being possible 
under unified control and management. Many of the most able 
railroad men of the country have fully realized the potency of 
that fact and have sought to put their ideas into execution, but 
they were restrained by the Sherman antitrust law and other 
legislative restrictions and were unable to effect this unification 
with its consequent economy and better service, 

But under long-continned Government management, what- 
ever is gained through unified operation in the first place will 
presently be lost because Government management in itself is 
unquestionably more expensive than private management. The 
roads will suffer that gradual hardening of the arteries which is 
inseparable from Government work; pay rolls will increase— 
they have increased enormously already as to railroads; initia- 
tive will decrease; red tape will grow under continued Govern- 
ment management; the gains incident to unified management 
and control will disappear. In fact, they have already made 
their exit, and the operating expenses of the railroads are now 
immeasurably greater than they were under private manage- 
ment, and have much more than wiped out any gains which 
have been made by reason of unified operation. r 

Therefore, I say that I have seen no magie in Government 
operation and control of railroads and telegraph and telephone 
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companies which would cause me to reversas my lifetime views 
on that subject. And I do not favor the extension of the Goy- 
ernment operation of them any longer than the present law pro- 
vides. If the time of Government operation of the railroads, for 
example, is extended to a period of five years, as has been sug- 
gested by Director General McAdoo in his letter to Chairman 
Stuus of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Coni- 
merce, then, judging the future by the past, at the end of that five 
years the railroads would be burdened with such an enormous 
increase in annual fixed charges that it would be utterly impos- 
sible to return to private ownership, because the public would 
never permit the railroad companies under private ownership 
to collect the high freight and passenger rates which it would be 
absolutely necessary to collect in order to meet these enormous 
additional fixed charges. 

A five-year régime of Government control and operation will 
mean inevitable Government ownership, not because of any 
demonstration of greater economy or efficiency, but because of a 
burden of additional fixed charges and multiplied red tape and 
financial hardening of the arteries that will make return to 
private ownership impossible. Mr. G. H. Sines, chairman of the 
board of railroad wages and working conditions of the United 
States Railroad Administration, said in a recent speech before 
the labor reconstruction conference, Academy of Political 
Science, New York City, that, due to the general order of the 
Director General of Railroads issued May 25, this year, that 
the wages of railroad employees were first increased $300,000,000 
per annum and that since then, in a period of less than six 
months, five subsequent general supplemental orders have been 
issued, which brings this increase up to $250,000,000 more an- 
nually, and that there are 650,000 employees who will be in- 
cluded in other orders which will be issued in the near future, 
He does not state how many milliens of dollars more this order 
which is now pending will add to the $550,000,000 per annum 
which has already been fixed. 

I want to pause just at this point and state briefly my views 
with reference to the enormous sums which have been paid out 
under orders of the Director General to railway employees as 
back pay. In settlement of wage advances which were made retro- 
active in their operation, I was astounded at some of the figures 
which I had read in the papers on this subject, and so, for pur- 
poses of verification, I requested the Director General to fur- 
nish me with accurate data as to this particular matter, and I 
will ask the clerk to real in my time a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Hon. Charles A. Prouty, director of the Division of 
Publice Service and Accounting of the United States Railroad 
Administration, which gives the information, in part, which I 
sought: 

Decempen 9, 1918. 


Hon, PUGENE BLACK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Yours of November 29, 1918, addressed to the Director 
General, has been referred to me. 

The amount of back wages by class I railroads—that is, railroads 
with an annual income of $1,000,000 or more, most of whom are under 
Federal control—for the first five months of the calendar year was - 
8230.731.277. 

Some other amounts have been paid and will be paid by reason of the 
retroactive effect of wages, but I can not give you any accurate figures 


in addition to the above. 
Very truly, yours, C. A. Provry, Director. 


I do not question the action of the Director General for the 
wage increases which were given to the railway employees in 
so far as they would apply from the time the awards were 
made. These increases were undoubtedly liberal and generous, 
and there may be some question if they were not too much in 
some cases of the higher salaried employees; but be that as it 
may, I do question the justice to the American tax-paying pub- 
lic of the Director General’s order making these wage increases 
retroactive in their effect and paying the enormous sum of 
820.731.277 in the form of back pay. I think the people may 
well demand some explanation of that unprecedented action. 
[Applause.] Suppose when we passed the Post Office appropri- 
ation bill in the month of June, at the last session of Congress, 
in which we gave salary increases to postal employees which 
were to date from July 1, 1918, that we had proposed to make 
these increases retroactive and go back and pay such increases 
from January 1, 1918. What would have been the verdict of 
the public as to such procedure? And yet that kind of legisla- 
tion on the part of Congress would have only cost the publie a 
few million dollars, whereas Mr. McAdoo’s retroactive wage in- 
creases cost $230,731,277 in the first five months of the year, 
which the American public will have to pay, because certainly 
no one will dispute that ultimately Jones pays the freight. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there for a question? 

Mr. BLACK, Yes. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Two or three days ago I noticed in 
the Washington Evening Star—and I presume the gentleman no- 
ticed it—the statement that should the Government continue 
the control of railroads five years longer the pay of the railroad 
employees would not be diminished. I would like to know 
whether the gentleman has any explanation of the purpose, or 
knows the purpose, in making such a statement in the paper. 
It purports to come from the Director General's office. I can 
produce the paper. 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman that if I correctly 
interpreted the statement of Mr. G. H. Sines, chairman of the 
board of railroad wages and working conditions, the public 
need not expect any readjustment of these wage increases, not- 
withstanding there may be a substantial decline in the values 
of most everything else. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
purpose of that statement? 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, I would not attempt to interpret the 
statement of the purpose of another gentleman. I can only give 
his statement as it was made, and Members can have their own 
opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of it, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They might be decreased or they 
might be increased. 

Mr. BLACK. I presume that the gentleman means that in the 
period that is immediately ahead of us, that there might arise 
good reasons for further increases or, on the contrary, a decline 
in values and falling off of business might make some decreases 
imperative. I agree with you. 

Mr. SLOAN. To meet that large expenditure for back wages, 
and so on, was that met by increased freight collections, or was it 
also met in part by money which this Government loaned throngh 
its War Finance Corporation to the railroads? 

Mr. BLACK. I presume it was met by the freight increases 
that were added since the Government took control. I can 
imagine that the feeling of some of the employees when they 
got their checks for back pay, some of them amounting to con- 
siderable sums, was somewhat akin to the feeling of one Ezekiel 
Corntassel, a North Carolina mountaineer, who celebrated an 
Easter Monday by going for the first time in his life to a horse 
race, It was a new experience to him, and his companions easily 
persuaded him to stake in the third race a dollar on a sixty-to-one 
shot. Contrary to all expectation on the part of the bookmakers, 
Zeke's horse won, and when the bookmaker handed over to him 
$61, he said, Do you mean to tell me that I get all this money 
for one dollar?” “Thats what you do,” said the bookmaker. 
Zeke's eyes looked like Sinbad's in the valley of diamonds, and 
he muttered to himself, “ By gosh, I wonder how long this thing 
has been goin’ on, and just to think I never knowed it before.” 

No doubt many of the railroad employees when they received 
their checks for their part of this $230,731,277 back pay, wondered 
why the idea of Government operation and control had not been 
thought of long ago. Men usually do not forget their own inter- 
ests. Human nature is very much the same the world over 
among all of us, and in view of this very generous and liberal 
treatment which the employees have received under Government 
operation and control, it is perfectly natural that they should 
advocate Government ownership. 

The general public, however, who have been called upon to pay 
25 per cent increase in freight rates and 50 per cent increase in 
passenger rates will probably not be so enthusiastic over the 
proposition, and will no doubt be somewhat more critical in their 
attitude and will ask to be “ shown.” 

Now, I will not attempt to go exhaustively into the reasons 
why I do not advocate this Government-ownership idea—why I 
favor the principles of individual initiative under proper Gov- 
ernment supervision and regulation rather than an experiment 
in State socialism—but this one other thing I want to say, and 
that is: Government ownership of great business enterprises 
like the railroad and telegraph and telephone companies would 
have an unfair advantage over the private business of the 
country in this way: When periods of reduced business activity 
come and things are dull, private business must adjust itself to 
the changed conditions, effect business economies, reduce over- 
head expenses, and thus meet the exigencies of the situation 
and cope with it until the time of depression is passed. It must 
do these things or else go into bankruptcy. 

But not so with the Government. When times are dull and 
business reduced, it does not, as a usual thing, reduce expenses 
and effect economies. It meets the situation by making taxa- 


Could the gentleman explain the 


tion rates higher, which, in the event we had Government owner- 
ship of railroads, would be reftected either in higher freight and 
passenger rates or else the deficit would be made up by general 
taxation. 

Do you suppose that 2,000,000 men on the Government pay 
roll under Government ownership of railroad, telegraph, and 


telephone lines, closely organized and operating under our sys- 
tem of political control, would ever consent to any reduction 
in wages, regardless of how imperative the need might be? 
There is, however, one class which is never organized, except 
spasmodically and temporarily, to influence government in its 
behalf. This is the taxpayers. It is the largest class of all; but 
a small body of voters, having a single common interest which it 
has organized itself to promote, often exert more influence on 
government than a large class whose members do not clearly 
recognize their common interest and organize especially to pro- 
mote it. Therefore the class which under Government owner- 
ship is least likely to be protected is the taxpayers. In the legis- 
lative consideration of this great question we certainly should 
not leave them out of the equation. 

It is not for the railroad, telegraph, or telephone companies 
that I speak, because under Government ownership they would 
not suffer. The Constitution guarantees them against taking 
their property for public use without just compensation, and 
everybody will admit that the Government generally pays 
enough for what it gets. No; it is not for them that I speak. 
Those that I want to speak for, when this great question comes 
up for settlement, is the body of unorganized taxpayers, the 
general public, who, while they rarely ask for any special con- 
sideration, have a right to expect their Representatives in Con- 
gress to see to it that their interests are not overlooked and that 
they receive a square deal. [Applause.] 

I confidently believe the American Congress will be equal to 
the task, that the rights of the public will be protected, and that 
Government ownership will not be fastened upon the country 
under the guise of war necessity. 

Now, I recognize that before the railroads are turned back 
to their owners that it will probably be wise to enact some addi- 
tional legislation for their regulation and control. Personally 
I think that Federal incorporation of all interstate railroads will 
probably be found to be a wise policy to adopt, with provisions 
that the capital stock of any such incorporation shall not ex- 
ceed the actual cash ‘paid in or value of the property after de- 
ducting the amount of its bonded indebtedness. I advocate the 
broadening and extension of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, so that the securities issued by interstate 
railroads thus incorporated under Federal charter would be 
under strict Government supervision and control. This idea 
would carry into effect a bill intreduced in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress by my colleague, Mr. RAYBURN, of Texas; also that proper 
pooling agreements between different systems be allowed, subject 
te approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I think 
that it would also probably be wise to create a commission, with 
power to decide questions of wages, hours of labor, and condi- 
tions of employment as they may arise between the railroad com- 
panies and their employees, and that the membership of this 
commission should be composed of an equal number of those 
representing owners and stockholders of the railroads, the em- 
ployees, and the general public. 

These brief suggestions I make at this time as matters worthy 
of consideration from the standpoint of legislative treatment 
of the subject, so far as the railroads are concerned. I do not 
know that any immediate legislation is necessary at all so far 
as the telegraph and telephone companies are concerned before 
they are turned back to their owners. To say the least of it, 
that is a subject which Congress can take up in the regular and 
orderly way, and I know of nothing which would seem to demand 
any precipitate haste. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 31 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. Now, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say 
with reference to the question of Government ownership of rail- 
roads and telegraph and telephone lines. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Les. 

Mr. HASTINGS. My memory does not retain the statement 
of the length of time for which the back pay was given. 

Mr. BLACK. The $230,731,277 was for the first five months 
of the year. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wanted to make that inquiry in order to 
be sure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In that connection, if the gentleman will 
pardon me, was there not some understanding that there was a 
controversy as to the amount these railroad employees should 
be paid, and was not that submitted to some board of arbitration 
or conciliation to determine the just amount, and was there not 
an agreement at that time that the award should go back to the 
time when the question arose? 

Mr. BLACK. There was no board of arbitration or concilia- 
tion, but when Director General McAdoo took charge he ap- 
pointed a railroad wage commission, composed, I believe, of 
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Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Charles C, McChord, J. Harry Coving- 
ton, and William R. Willcox, and after receiving their report Mr. 
McAdoo issued his General Order No. 27, putting the salary in- 
creases into effect, The point that I desire to stress is that in 
governmental enterprises salary increases should be dated from 
the date that the award is made, unless there is an unusual 
reason for it to be otherwise. Take the instance I gave as to 
the increase of salaries to postal employees. The Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, of course, spent a consider- 
able time in investigating the merits of their claims, and we 
determined that they were entitled to some increases, and we 
passed a bill giving them such increases, not so generous per- 
haps as were awarded to the railroad employees, and yet we did 
not undertake to make them retroactive. We dated it from 
July 1, 1918. I think that the claim of postal employees for 
retroactive wage increases would have rested on as good ground 
as that of railroad employees. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But the gentleman would easily under- 
stand that there would be more justification under the circum- 
stances of an agreement than if it were merely an arbitrary 
action? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. If indeed there was any such agreement 
of that kind, although I do not defend the agreement, if there 
was, because I do not think it was a just matter to the American 
public to give this $230,731,277 of back pay, unless there was a 
much better reason for it than any which I have thus far seen 
advanced. 

FOST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL FOR 1920. 

Mr. Chairman, the Post Office appropriation bill which we 

now have under consideration is for the fiscal year of 1920, 


which begins July 1, 1919, and ends June 30, 1920. The bill’ 


which we passed at the recent session of Congress was for the 
fiscal year 1919, and the latest report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, which was released only a few days ago and which is 
now available for reference and study, is for the fiscal year 
1918, which ended June 80, 1918. That report will furnish 
profitable information to any Member who will take the time to 
read it. 

To my way of thinking there are some very good reasons 
why the receipts and disbursements of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1918, as disclosed by the report of the 
Postmaster General, should be carefully studied in comparison 
with the probable receipts for the fiscal year 1920, and the 
appropriations for expenditures carried in this bill for such 
fiscal year of 1920. 

A recital of facts and figures of this kind is, of course, dry 
and uninteresting from some points of view, and yet information 
of such nature is necessary in determining the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of certain legislative provisions carried in this bill and 
certain legislative proposals now pending in the Senate in what 
is known as the war revenue bill. I think I will be able to 
conclusively demonstrate that if the permanent salary increases 
to postal employees which are carried in section 2 of the bill 
which we now have under consideration are adopted and the 
increases in postage on first and second class mail matter which 
were provided in the war revenue bill of 1917 are repealed, 
then such action will inevitably and to a mathematical cer- 
tainty create a large deficit annually in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. If this fact be true, and I think I will be able to establish 
that it is, then the question squarely presents itself: Do we 
want the Post Office Department operated upon a self-sustain- 
ing basis, or do we want it conducted at a heavy annual loss? 

I am not one of those who believe that the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be operated as a source of profit to the Federal 
Government or as a money-making institution, but I do believe 
that it should be made to pay its own way, and that it is the 
duty of Congress to lend every encouragement to the Postmaster 
General to enable him to accomplish that result. I would not 
any more advocate that the Postal Service be operated at a 
loss than I would advocate that the railroad companies, the ex- 
press companies, the telegraph and telephone -companies be 
operated at a loss. 

I hold that it is fundamental that any unnecessary taxation 
is unjust taxation, and that if the railroad companies or the 
express companies or the telegraph or the telephone companies 
were operated at rates and charges while under Government 
control which would cause a large deficit to pile up that any 
tax on the general public to make up such a deficit would be an 
unjust tax, because it would be in its very nature an unneces- 
sary tax—unnecessary because the rates should be made ade- 
quate to meet the fixed charges. 

Director General McAdoo has recognized and has taken into 
consideration the soundness of this view and early in the period 
of Government control issued a general order increasing freight 
-rates approximately 25 per cent and passenger rates approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. These increased freight and passenger 


rates were made necessary by increased operating expenses, 
which I have already discussed. a 

I am not passing upon the correctness of all these increased op- 
erating expenses, but what I do afirm with entire confidence is 
this: When these increased operating expenses were added the 
way to provide to meet them was by increased freight and pas- 
senger rates rather than general taxation. Forin that way Jones 
pays the freight, rather than Jones and Smith by taxation, when 
maybe Smith does not have any freight to haul and stays at home 
and does not ride the passenger trains or the Pullman cars, 

Another advantage of that method is this: When you increase 
these operating costs, such as increases in wages and other over- 
head charges, and thereby increase the rates which the public 
has to pay, that same public will sooner or later begin to inquire 
as to the reasonableness and justness of such increases and will 
ask to be shown why they were made. This fact will serve as 
a check on wasteful and extravagant expenditures, whereas, if 
such increases while under Government-control should be allowed 
to.pile up as a deficit and be met by general taxation, levied to 
meet thousands of other expenditures of the various and sundry 
departments of the Government, this wholesome check will not 
be had, and the usual invitation to extravagant and wasteful 
expenditures will obtain. 

Therefore, I am emphatically in favor of the Post Office De- 
partment being operated upon a self-sustaining basis, both now 
and hereafter, and I think that the present Postmaster General 
deserves the thanks and commendation of the American people 
for having operated the Post Office Department upon something 
more than a self-sustaining basis during each and every year 
since he has been in office except one, that being the fiscal year 
1915, when the European war broke out and which fiscal year 
began July 1, 1914. 

The audited postal surplus of the Post Office Department since 
Postmaster General Burleson has been in office, for the several 
different years, is as follows: 
$4, 376, 463. 05 

5, 829, 236. 07 


9, 836, 211. 90 
19, G26, 774. 08 


39. 668, 688. 10 


nenen . laciabasanon 11. 333. 308. 97 
Total net surplus to June 30, 1918—— 


28, 335, 376. 13 


Without any desire to be partisan or to criticize the policy and 
administration of any other Postmaster General who has served 
our Nation in the past, I challenge the showing of a better record 
than this of Mr. Burleson in the history of the Postal Service. 
Of course I very well understand that he has been the target of 
some criticism, some of it bitter, and much of it, as I think, 
unjust and without cause, but despite all criticism and fault- 
finding the fact remains that he and his able assistants and the 
thousands of loyal and efficient postmasters and postal employees 
who have served under him have moved steadily forward and are 
to-day operating the Postal Service more efficiently than at any 
time in the history of the Government, especially when the diffi- 
culties and unusual conditions of the war period are taken into 
consideration. 

I said awhile ago that if the salary increases provided in 
section 2 of this bill are adopted, and the increased postage on 
first and second class mail heretofore provided in the war- 
revenue bill is repealed, then an analysis of the estimated 
receipts of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1920, 
taken in connection with the appropriations carried in this bill, 
will be bound to point out to us a large deficit in the postal 
revenues for the fiscal year 1920. And I think that is a sub- 
ject well worthy of our thought and consideration. 

Having made that statement, I will now undertake to demon- 
strate it: The total postal receipts for the fiscal year 1918, 
which ended June 80 last, were $388,975,962.24, and of this 
amount $44,500,000 was increased postage collected under the 
terms of the war-revenue bill from November 2, 1917, to June 
80, 1918, and has been paid into the Treasury of the United 
States by the Postmaster General in the manner prescribed 
by the act of Congress which directed its collection. 

This leaves $344,475,962.24 as general postal revenues col- 
lected under the normal postal rates for the fiscal year 1918, 
and, as I have stated, shows a surplus of $19,626,774.08, after 
deducting all expenditures, but it must be remembered that 
the recent salary increases of postal employees did not go into 
effect until July 1, 1918, and therefore are not reflected in 
the figures for the fiscal year 1918. 

That these increases will have a considerable reflection in 
the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 there need be no doubt, and it is 
aa feature of the matter that I now want to discuss in some 

etail. 


1918. 


The total receipts of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
, year 1918, figures of which I have already given, exclusive of 
the war-revenue portion, was an increase of 4.47 per cent over 
the receipts of 1917, and if this same percentage of increase 
continues for the fiscal years 1919 and 1920, then the receipts 
will be approximately $375,000,000 for the fiscal year 1920. 

Under no stretch of reasonable imagination or intelligent 
forecast, based on the law of general averages which has gov- 
erned in the past, can we reasonably expect that the postal 
revenues for the fiscal year 1920, assuming that the 3-cent letter 
postage and zone rates on second-class matter are repealed, will 
be greater than $375,000,000. . 

I want to call special attention to that, gentlemen, because 
in the consideration of this bill we must face the facts as they 
are. I repeat that under no stretch of reasonable imagination 
or intelligent forecast, based on the law of general averages 
which has governed in the past, can we reasonably expect that 
the postal revenues for the fiscal year 1920, assuming that the 
8-cent letter postage and zone rates on second-class matter are 
repealed, there will be greater than $375,000,000, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLACK. 
yield. 

Now, the appropriations carried in the bill which we now 
have under consideration total $359,657,577, and if we adopt 
section 2 of the bill, which provides these permanent salary 
increases to postal employees, then at least $40,000,000 more 
will have to be added to the total of the bill, either here or in 
the Senate, which will swell the total of the appropriations ear- 
ried in it to more than $400,000,000. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption there? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. The estimate of the Post Office Department for 
the increase of salaries under section 2 und the carriers under 
section 1 totals $34,000,000. 

Mr. BLACK. I called up Mr. Koons, if the gentleman will 
permit, the First Assistant Postmaster General, and he states 
that his first estimate was based on the idea of the suspension 
of automatic promotions. But inasmuch as the bill provides for 
the automatic promotions, it will take more than $40,000,000. 

Mr. MOON. I think you can take that letter for it. 

Mr. BLACK. I submit to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the figure of $40,000,000 additional amount to be added 
to the appropriations already carried in the bill is correct, 
and that he will find it so. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Can the gentleman state what the loss 
will be by reason of the repeal of the zone rates? 

Mr. BLACK. Those rates are of ascending costs. It is so 
framed that in the fourth year it would reach its peak of 
revenue, and would yield at that time between $30,000,000 and 
$40,000,000, I believe, depending, of course, upon the amount 
of second-class mail matter then carried in the mails. 

I hope that gentlemen will not think that I am indulging in 
speculative matters of imagination or fine-spun fancies of 
theory. I am giving you statements of fact, which you can 
verify yourselves, if you will take the trouble to do so. First 
Assistant Postmaster General Koons has stated to me authori- 
tatively that the adoption of section 2 of the bill will add some- 
thing more than $40,000,000 to the expenses of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year 1920. 

I suppose no one who is posted on the effect of the section, and 
has figured it out for himself, will dispute the accuracy of Mr, 
Koons's statement. Therefore, assuniing that the average in- 
creases in postal receipts which have obtained during the war 
period continue for the fiscal year 1920, then the total receipts 
for that year will be, as I have stated, $375,000,000, or $25,000,000 
less than the expenditures which we are now proposing to au- 
thorize and direct in this bill, 


WAR INFLATION CAN NOT BE KEPT UP—WAR CONDITIONS WILL PASS. 


But can we expect the average increase in postal receipts to 
continue after the war? I think not. We all very well under- 
stand that the country has been passing through a period of 
war inflation and unexumpled prosperity in many lines, and this 
prosperity has been reflected in the postal receipts for the last 
four years, and while I do not want to be understood as making 
any gloomy predictions for the future, still I think it would be 
very unwise for us to base our calculations on-the assumption 
that this war inflation will continue now ‘that the war has ended, 
Tf it should continue, then one thing is very certain; it will 
inevitably wreck the finances of the country and bring industrial 
anarchy and chaos to our people. No nation, it matters not how 
rich it may be, can go on continually piling up a huge bonded 
indebtedness and an unending inflation of its paper currency. 


Let me finish the statement, and then I will 
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There must inevitably come a day of liquidation and no amount 
of foolish argument or specious pleas can avoid it. Those of 
Bolsheviki ‘tendencies can pass all the resolutions they please, 
and make fervid and lurid speeches, but no amount of such trash 
and bombast can ever bring prosperity to any country or solve 
its problems of reconstruction and readjustment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Can the gentleman yield me 10 minutes more? 

Mr. MOON. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. I read in a paper not long ago where one of 
these fervid Bolsheviki orators was making a speech and said: 
“Work after the war. Nonsense; there ought to be no work 
after war. Do they call that making the world safe for democ- 
racy?” It takes the great wheels of industry in the mine and 
factory, on the farm, and in the marts of trade, going round 
and round, to bring happiness and peace and prosperity to the 
people, and these wheels of industry must be adjusted to condi- 
tions as they are and not what a lot of dreamers and theorists 
would interpret them to be. 

So, gentlemen, the country had just as well prepare itself for 
an era of some decline in prices, not too radical, I hope, and 
gradual in its processes, but which is bound to come, and which 
will be reflected in the selling prices of manufactured articles, 
farm products, transportation, and wages of labor. The more 
uniform and just in proportion this decline can be effected the 
less will be the disturbance to the social and industrial fabric 


‘of the Nation. 


The real task of statesmanship, of those in public authority, 
of those in positions of business and financial responsibility, of 
those high in the councils of labor, is to see that the decline 
does fall in just and uniform proportion, and that no one inter- 
est, or class, or group is protected against this inevitable decline 
and shrinkage of values at the expense of the other. 

Already certain interests and groups are issuing defies that 
they will not stand for any readjustment; that they will re- 
sist to the bitter end any curtailment of their particular inter- 
ests. “Reduce the compensation of others,” they say, “Let 
the farmer's product decline; let everything else meet the test of 
changing conditions; but, as for us, keep your hands off. We 
are going to hold what we have got.” 

Suppose that all business and agricultural and industrial en- 
terprises assume ‘the attitude that they will stand for no rend- 
justment in prices under changed conditions. Suppose the 
manufacturer says that he must get the same price for his 
product which he has been receiving during the period of war 
inflation, and that if he does not, then he will close up his 
factory and quit. Suppose the farmer insists that he must con- 
tinue to sell his corn and his cotton and his wheat und his hogs 
and his cattle at prices which have prevailed during the war, 
when millions of men have been under arms and out of the 
avenues of production, or else he will cease to produce and will 
allow the grass, the bramble, and the thorn to grow where once 
waved the broad acres of corn and wheat and blossomed the 
snowy fields of cotton. Suppose the laborer in the mine and 
factory and at the forge and furnace refuses to go on with his 
work unless some of the unusual rates of pay which lave pre- 
vailed during the war are continued. What will be the result? 
The answer is very simple. Industrial anarchy and haos will 
be inevitable. Belshevism, if you please, will stalk abroad to 
point its bony fingers at a once happy and prosperous people. 

But I do not take the pessimistic view that such a condition 
will prevail. Our people understand too well the value ofco- 
operation with one another for a condition like that to be allowed 
to obtain to any very large extent. The radicals, whether in the 
business world or in industry or agriculture or labor or wherever 
they may be, will not be permitted to prevail in their radical, 
destructive ideas; but, on the contrary, the American spirit of 
justice and fair play will dominate. It is bound to dominate. 
It has dominated this Government for 140 years and has made 
our great Republic what it is to-day, and I am not afraid that 
we will desert our cherished principles and traditions. One 
very eminent American public man said in a speech not very 
long ago that the test of the civilization of any people is their 
ability to cooperate, and I think that statement is undoubtedly 
true, and I hope that the spirit of the American people will be 
able to meet this test in dealing with the complex problems which 
are immediately ahead of us in the months that are to come. I 
have ‘confidence to believe that they will adequately meet the 
test, not without some blunders and mistakes—no; because 
‘human intelligence and human motives are not free from error. 
But all in all, by and large, we will come through these difi- 
culties safe and sane, as we have often emerged before. [Ap- 

lause.] 
£ In the period that is ahead of us capital must realize that it 
must be content with smaller dividends and be willing to make 
a liberal and just division with labor. Labor, on its part, must 
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realize that the great factories, engines, forges, and furnaces 
are useless and but a pile of steel, mortar, and stone without 
capital and the power of a directing genius to operate them. 
All sides must realize that the spirit of justice and fair play is 


far more fruitful in its ultimate results than a spirit of preju- 


dice and hate. 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL AGAIN. 


But I will return from this digression. What I was talking 
about at the time of the digression was the prospective deficit of 
at least $25,000,000 in the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year 1920. And now, having given the figures as to that matter, 
I will naturally be asked the question as to what will be my atti- 
tude as.to how to meet the deficit. I do want to emphasize 
my emphatic advocacy of the policy that the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be self-sustaining in its operations, and be allowed 
to protect against the creation of a deficit, and that is the pur- 


- pose of this part of my remarks. I have pointed out this im- 


ay am handing you herewith a memorandum sho 


. front. 


pending deficit with the view that we should have these facts 
in mind when the proposition is made to repeal the zone postal 
law and the 8-cent letter postage. We must retain one or the 
other of these and maybe both. I further call your attention to 
the fact that these permanent salary increases which we are 
about to pass are of ascending costs on account of the automatic 
promotion law, and in 1921 will cost at least $50,000,000 more 
than present law and in 1922 at least $55,000,000 more than 
at present. In 1922 the increases will reach their peak of cost. 

So it looks to me like the zone postal rates on second-class 
matter have come to stay, unless we are to adopt the policy of 
operating the Post Office Department at a large annual deficit 
and making up this deficit by general taxation. Surely we will 
not resort to so unwise a policy as that, and I certainly want to 
register my protest against any such idea as that. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to put 
in the Recorp a statement from Gen. Koons, First Assistant Post- 
master General, showing additional expenditures on account of 
salaries for 1919 over 1918. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, December 11, 1918. 
Hon. Joun A. Moo. 


N, 
Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dran Jubee Moon: In accordance with your telephonic request, 

wing the additional 
amounts which were required to cover salaries in the Postal Service for 
1919 over 1918. 

Sincerely, yours, J. C. Koons, 

First Assistant Postmaster General. 


WASHINGTON, December 9, 1918. 
Additional expenditures on aceount of salary for 1919 over 1918. 


Clerks, first and second class offices 
Assistant postmasters, first and second class offices. = 
Watchmen, messengers, and labo: 


Printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers-_-_----__ = 7, 980 
CI ee Re SR a a A O 6, 907, 800 
Fay ot wo eye employees at 40 cents an hour instead oi 
cents: 
Substitute —— AAA 428, 700 
: a ee ee eee eis 585, 700 
Motor-vehicle service: Superintendents, mechanics, chauf- 
feurs, U E ee ee eee 182, 000 
Beane, m . N Salta a 4, 706, 887 
ural Ma‘ vice : 
nerease in salary, per annum rate 10, 130, 332 
) cues taverns SACS a a a 
alaries o -ofice 0 n ors in 
pesi iaa i at division headquarters 90, 750 
34, 788, 791 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend 
and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I now yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, upon another occasion I 
had something to-say about the wretched Postal Service, par- 
ticularly between the people in this country and the boys at the 
But I want to take advantage of this general debate this 
afternoon to say just a word in regard to the inefflelent service 
being rendered by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. The sub- 
ject has been dealt with by a number of other Members, but I 
desire to present some further facts that may be of interest to 
the membersk‘p of the House. 

In common with every Member of this House, I have been 
deluged with complaints from parents and wives at home stating 


that they have not got their allotments and allowances.’ While 
at the beginning, when the Bureau of War Risk Insurance was 
being organized, there were excusable delays, many of us had 
hoped that at the end of a year or more these annoying delays 
and instances of neglect would be remedied. Congress quickly 
responded to every request for appropriations of money amply 
sufficient to make this service efficient in every respect. But 
still complaints came in in increasing numbers. Just before the 
election, when I went home at the time of the recess of Congress, 
I had not been home 24 hours when I was called upon by two 
different women, who said they had not received a single cent of 
their allotments for nine months, and I have since had a great 
many similar cases. In most cases there does not seem to be 
apy excuse whatever for the delay and neglect. 

One of the most outrageous cases that came to my attention 
was that of a sailor boy who had been 18 months upon a vessel 
in the North Sea and was given 30 days’ leave of absence in this 
country independent of and in addition to the time taken in 
coming and going. He had made an allotment to his wife 12 
months before, and for 12 months the money had been taken out 
of his pay. When he reached Cambridge and went to see his 
family he found that they had not received one single cent and 
were obliged to depend for their support on the generosity of 
friends and neighbors. There are hundreds and thousands—yes, 
tens of thousands—of cases where these boys have gone over to 
fight the battles of their country thinking that the folks at home 
are being taken care of by a generous Government. And they 
are not being taken care of. And what are the soldier boys 
going to do when they come home and find that their families 
have been thus neglected? In my opinion they are going to hold 
the officials responsible for this inexcusable inefficiency to a 
strict account for what their dear ones have needlessly suffered. 

Worse than that, after we Members of Congress take these 
cases up, and after months of delay the thing is straightened out 
and the families begin to receive the money, after a month or 
two it frequently happens that the same thing happens again. 

Now, there is one other matter, Mr. Chairman, which I wish 
to call to the attention of the committee in connection with 
this matter. With the money that we have appropriated for the 
use of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance for the carrying out 
of this necessary work there have been put upon the pay roll 
hundreds of men as inspectors and field investigators, and they 
have been making secret reports to Washington, and on the 
basis of those reports allowances are being taken away from 
dependent families. While I have no objection to the legiti- 
mate work of these investigators in unearthing fraud, I have 
three cases that I want particularly to bring to your attention 
to show what is actually being done under the guise of pro- 
tecting the Government. 

There are two women in the city of Cambridge, one of whom 
has five boys in the service and one of whom has four. In 
time of peace, before this war commenced, each one of the 
boys in both these families brought all his wages home to his 
mother, and they were able to get along comfortably. In each 
of these cases the mother has been notified that all the Gov- 
ernment allowances have been taken away, and that she must 
refund to the Government a sum of money equal to all allow- 
ances received by her. Why? These women are sisters, and 
it seems that they each own the equity in the house occupied 
by the family. I presume that these inspectors found from 
the records of the assessors of the city of Cambridge that there 
was a house assessed to each of these women. As a matter 
of fact the houses are heavily mortgaged, and yet on the strength 
of the assessment, on the ground that these mothers were not 
absolutely dependent upon the wages of these boys, the allow- 
ance has been taken away in both cases. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not understand what difference 
that can make under the law—the fact that the woman has a 
house. Can the gentleman explain? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I simply know that the reason given by 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is that the mothers were 
not entirely dependent upon the boys and therefore not entitled 
to the allowance. 

Mr. REYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. No; I have not the time. 

Mr. REYBURN. The inspector has to do whatever the law 
requires in the case. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Now, here is another case: An old man, 
unable to work, sick a good deal of the time, has a daughter 
who is also an invalid, who keeps house for him, He has three 
boys in the service, who before the war paid their wages to the 
father each week. The fourth boy, his only remaining depend- 
ence, was drafted just before the war ceased. One of the boys 
married just before he went into the Army, and the second one 
married after he got to France. That left one boy in the sery- 
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ice who made an allotment to the father, Now, they found that 
the old gentleman had a house and land, which was assessed 
for the large sum of $1,200. On the strength of that the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance took away his allowance. I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that such an interpretation of the law on the part 
of the War Risk Insurance Bureau was never contemplated by 
Congress. Of course, where a family had plenty of money and 
were not in any way dependent upon the wages of the soldier 
it is all right and appropriate that the Government should not 
add an allowance to the allotment; but where in cases of this 
kind, with a heavily mortgaged home or real property bringing 
in no income and where the boys in time of peace contributed 
all their wages to the support of the aged parents, I say it is 
outrageous to take away the allowance that Congress provided. 

In my opinion there is no excuse whatever in most of these 
eases for the delays in the allotment and allowances. I find, 
however, that the same delay exists in regard to soldiers’ pay. 
I found boys last spring in the Walter Reed Hospital that had 
not received nny pay for months. The other day it came to the 
attention of the Committee on Education, in hearings on the 
rehabilitation act, that in all the big cities boys in uniform 
were begging on the streets because they had received no pay. 
I have case after case in my district where not only the boy 
has had no pay since he has been in the Army, but the family 
has received no allotment or allowance. Thousands of these 
families haye to be supported by charity because of the inex- 
cusable inefficiency and incompetency of this kind of adminis- 
tration of the executive branch of the Government, which is a 
disgrace to the Government of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TAGUE]. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, like my colleague who has just 
taken his seat, I have had some unpleasant experiences with 
the War Risk and Allotments Bureaus of the War Department. 
I could repeat many cases similar to those just stated to the 
House, There seems to be no reason why these conditions 
should exist. I can readily see how a delay of a month, or 
perhaps for two months, might happen; but when the delays 
ruus on for 12 months, 14 months, 15 months, and these boys 
are without their salaries, families without allotments, with all 
the men in uniform around these streets, there must be sonic- 
tiing wrong to cause such a condition. 

But that, too, applies, Mr. Chairman, to the department for 
which we are now considering appropriations. In all my ex- 
perience I have never had so many people come to me with 
complaints of the condition of the mail service. I can readily 
see, too, that there may be a reason that the deplorable condi- 
tion of the service is, in some measure, because of the lack of 
help. I can readily see that this department may have been 
affected as much, if not more, than any other department of the 
Government, but certainly the Government has been liberal in 
appropriating money in order that it may do this work, and I 
am proud to say this year it has seen fit to give some of this 
money to those who are trying their utmost to build up the 
Postal Service of this country. It is going into the homes of 
the men and the women who are working in the various 
branches of the department. It is going to help them to re- 
ceive a substantial remuneration for the service rendered, and 
I trust that after that money has been appropriated others 
will be appropriated that will not only benefit them in a financial 
‘way, but will improve their working conditions; give them a 
workshop fit to work in, in a building owned by the Government, 
and not one that would not be permitted in any city or town or by 
any private corporation. That condition does prevail in this 
country in the Post Office Department. The sanitary conditions 
that these men are obliged to work under are deplorable and 
should be discontinued at once. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would not have taken my place to-day 
but for the fact that I have read in the report of the Postmaster 
General something that to me and others is a remarkable in- 
consistency. With other Members on the floor for the past four 
years, I have advocated the retention of a branch of the service 
that we believed, and I still believe, was of advantage to the 
people of this country. I refer to the pneumatic-tube service, 
which has the indorsement of all the commercial organizations of 
the country and the opposition of but one man—Burleson. Con- 
gress passed an act maintaining this service year after year, but 
the item failed to stay in the appropriation bill last session. We 
who advocated it were held up to ridicule and scorn because we 
were advocating something which we knew was benefiting the 
great commercial business of this country, but which, for rea- 
sons not yet properly explained, could not secure a fair word 
from the Postmaster General. 
report to-day shows his inconsistency, shows how he has been 
inconsistent, for, after stating the reasons for the abolition of 


-the tunnels now in existence. 


The Postmaster General in his 


the pneumatic-mail service, in the very next column he adyo- 
cates the building beneath the congested district of the city of 
New York a tunnel or tube for carrying the mails. The appro- 
priation for pneumatic-mail service was less than $1,000,000 each 
year, yet here in this report, for the building of a tunnel, as he 
says, from the Pennsylvania Station to the New York Central 
Station, a distance of a mile, he wants an appropriation of 
$1,500,000. When I read that report, Mr. Chairman, I asked 
men engaged in the contracting business, who have built subways 
and have built different underground systems of that city, if 
the figures were anywhere near what they should be. They 
ridiculed the figures. I want to call to the attention of the 
committee what the conditions as I know them are in that sec- 
tion of the city of New York. To build a tunnel from the Peun- 
sylvania Station to the New York Central Station they will 
be obliged to go down 100 feet under the ground to get under 
Under Times Square there are 
three separate tunnels, one under the other, and the lower tunnel 
is more than 100 feet under the ground. Almost every inch of 
that ground from the Pennsylvania Station to the New York 
Central Station on Forty-second Street is through solid rock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Tague was granted leave to ex 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that it is neces- 
sary to reply to the remarks of my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Tacve], because the amount of money already realizet 
from the abolition of the pneumatic-tube system is very great. 
In reference to the tunnel in New York which is proposed, it 
will be remembered by the Heuse that under the law the leases 
for the tube should not be continued except upon the recom- 
mendation of the postal committee appointed under the act of 
Congress, which provided for inspection and recommendation as 
to continuance or rejection. The committee reported against 
all of the tubes except a portion of the city of New York that 
was so much congested, and they thought some system of that 
sort ought to remain there. The Congress, however, abolished 
the whole system. In pursuance of the law, in pursuance of 
justice to the city of New York and the congested conditions 
that exist in that particular part of the city, there has been a 
recommendation made for the construction, not of these inade- 
quate tubes but of a tunnel that would be sufficient to carry ald 
of the mail and be a source of profit itself to the Government, 
But that issue is all past, and it is not necessary for me to dis- 
cuss it. There is nothing of that kind in the bill. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Donovan]. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I most heartily concur with the remarks of the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts [Mr. Dautincer and Mr. TAGUE] per- 
taining to the subjects of the soldiers’ allotments and the Post 
Office Pneumatic Tube Service. 

In my opinion the delay in the payment of the allotments is 
inexcusable, and my experience is the same as that of which the 
gentlemen complain, I am aware that the great volume of busi- 
ness which is constantly handled by the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau is one of great magnitude and complexity, but since the 
signing of the armistice I see no reason why a speeding up of 
investigation and report, as well as payments long overdue, 
should not be made. A newly inaugurated policy of the bureau 
of demanding from widowed mothers and other dependent and 
indigent members of the soldiers’ families who have received 
allotments inconsistent with some technical rule of the bureau 
is a most inequitable, unjust, and inhuman proceeding. 

Recently I have had the distressing experience of interviews 
with widowed mothers, one of whom had three sons in the serv- 
ice, from whom had been demanded the return of allotment 
payment. There can be no question of the embarrassment of 
such an existing condition, and Congress should by all means 
remedy this unfortunate situation. 

I can not forego this opportunity when the Post Office appro- 
priation bill is under consideration to fail to join with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tadunl in the indorsing 
of the proposal of the Postmaster General for a subservice 
system in the metropolitan city of New York, part of which I 
have the honor to represent. The Postmaster General adyo- 
cates the construction of an underground tunnel from the Penn- 
sylvania Station to the Grand Central Station. It is proposed 
that it be used for the distributing of the mails from the 
Southern and Western States to the Eastern and Northern ones, 
The proposed tunnel will in no way serve the city of New York 
in the distribution of its own mail. I am informed that the 
appropriation of a million and a half has been suggested for its 
construction. In my opinion it is uneconomic and impracticable. 
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Uneconomic for the reason that there are now 26 miles of pneu- 
matic tubes connecting the Pennsylvania, Grand Central, and 
the Harlem district, which I represent, and its eastern and 
western stations with the City Hall station, which can be 
leased as formerly by the Government for a very reasonable price 
for the service performed. Since July last, when this service 
was abolished and the vehicular service was installed, the de- 
livery delay has been increased to a remarkable degree. Under 
the tube system there was dispatched about every 10 minutes 
carriers which required about 18 minutes in passage for the 
mail to be carried from Harlem to the down-town stations, By 
the present auto delivery a period of two and a half hours is 
consumed in traveling the same area, and the time more 
frequently consumed is about three and a quarter hours. 

It will readily be seen that the present delay in the delivery 
of the mails is regrettable and annoying. Telegrams from the 
New York Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, calling attention to the abolishing of the pneu- 
matie-tube service and expressing the hope that it will be rein- 
stated is a substantial and intelligent expression of the desire 
of the business interests of the city of New York for the reop- 
erating of the system. However, as the learned chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Moon] says, the present operation of the pneu- 
matic-tube service is a closed question, 

In conclusion I wish to state that I entertain no prejudice 
against the Postmaster General. My mind is open and not fore- 
closed as to his qualifications or his intentions. We must, in all 
fairness at least, say: That he now admits the existence of the 
serious traflic street congestion and the necessity for resorting 
to an underground mail transportation service. Such service, 
however, can not, in the opinion of experts, be constructed in the 
city of New York for the sum of a million and a half dollars by 
reason of the present subway railroad system. It would neces- 
sitate the sinking of the proposed tunnel to approximately 100 
feet, almost an impossible engineering problem, and would be 
necessary to tunnel through bedrock. 

I therefore submit for the consideration of the House the 
necessity of the underground service, which the Postmaster 
General now declares is essential. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] 10 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have come this afternoon, in the midst of general 
debate on this great appropriation bill, to take a few minutes 
of your time to pay a tribute to the valor of some of Okla- 
homa’s soldiers on the western front. [Applause.] I want to 
say to this House that I hope that the time will never come 
when it will be too busy and when the business of this House is 
too important to spare a few moments to pay some tribute to 
the heroes who have fought that we might still be here and have 
the right to speak. [Applause.] This war has demonstrated 
one thing beyond peradventure, and that is that the geographic 
location of the men has nothing to do with their fighting quali- 
ties. This war has demonstrated that the men from the East, 
the West, the North, and South have displayed great courage on 
the battle field side by side, and I shall take a few minutes of 
your time to talk about the soldiers from Oklahoma. They 
fought side by side with the soldiers from every State in the 
Union. I call your attention to the splendid record of the 
Thirty-sixth and Ninetieth Divisions, and I present some in- 
formation that has come from across the sea. The Thirty-sixth 
Division, known as the Panther Division, was in action for 
16 days. The record shows that the division met the crack divi- 
sion, known as the Kaiser’s Favorites; we are told that in 
the first three hours of action their casualties amounted to 
2,000 men. They went out upon the open, expecting the enemy 
to meet them in hand-to-hand fighting, but they were disap- 
pointed, because the enemy withdrew their men from the battle 
field east of Rheims and they had to face the machine-gun fire 
which caused so many casualties and losses. The Ninetieth 
Division, consisting of many soldiers from Oklahoma, fought 
for 74 days on the western front, and we are told that at 9.40 
o'clock on the 11th day of November the Ninetieth was in action 
and under fire, and the One hundred and eightieth Brigade of 
that division, led by Lieut. Col. Teall, son-in-law of our dis- 
tinguished and able Representative from New York [Mr. SNY- 
DER], at that time was under fire and in the lead. [Applause.] 
Gentlemen, we can never say too much of the bravery of those 
men. They have absolutely won for themselves great glory and 
renown on the battle field. I say to you that they have crowned 
their fathers and mothers with great glory that they brought 
such men into the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the Clerk to read in my time 
the order of commendation that was written by Maj. Gen. Allen, 
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commending the Ninetieth Division, a true copy of which was 
sent by Col. Teall. s 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS NINETIETH DIVISION, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
France, November 1$, 1918. 
General Orders, No. 144. 

1. Prior to beginning operations in this, the Meuse-Argonne, sector 
the 3 CS published to the division on October 15, 1918, 
his estimate o reserving final decision as to where it should be 
classed until later. He no longer has any doubts or reluctance in 
claiming for the Ninetieth Division fighting qualities second to none. 
Every regiment has gained its objeztive in every operation in which 
it has participated, and the division has exceeded 
exevution of 8 task assigned it. 

2. Beginning October 31, the work of the division, including the 
taking of the strong position ad Stelling, from Andevanne through 
Villers-devant-Dun to the Meuse River, against the determined resist- 
ance of two enemy shock divisions, T'wenty-eighth and Twenty-seventh 
has been simply superb. The crossing of the Meuse and the taking of 
the tine Stenay-Baalon, including both towns, has been a continuation 
of the previous successful work of this division. 

3. This division received two official commendations for its work in 
the St. Mihiel salient near the Moselle River, and to-day it has received 
the third of a series of three commendations, in which the Third Corps 
commander expresses his high appreciation of the gallant conduct, 
which he desires to make of permanent record. I make no mention of 
the general commendations given by the commander of the First Army 
and the commander in chief of the American Expeditionary Forces, in 
which this division was included. 

4. The division commander has no adequate words to express his 
great satisfaction and 5 with the fine military spirit of the divi- 
sion and his pride in its ting value after 74 days jem an interval 
of 7 — 1 5 in the fighting lines, The Engineer, the san 4155 troops, the 
Signal ttalion, and the trains have emulated the fighting impulses 
of the combatant troops. In spite of the severe losses and the ter- 
rille demands that these successes have exacted, the indomitable spirit 
and keenness to fight continue to characterize the division. 

5. Every member of this t force has a right to be proud of 
the services he has rendered the great cause of human liberty. Our 
country may count with assurance upon the execution with success of 
whatever duty it may intrust to the Ninetieth Division. 

HENRY T. ALLEN, Major General, 


its allotment in the 


A true copy. 

E. H. HEALL, Lieutenant Colonel 
Adjutant, One hundred and cightieth Infantry Brigade. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when the 
casualty lists have all come in I know no more fitting tribute 
that this House could pay to the memory of those who gave 
up their all than to hold a memorial service out of respect to the 
soldiers of this country who died in France; Before I conclude 
I want to pay a word of tribute to the Indian soldiers of my, 
country, The report shows that the One hundred and forty- 
second lost heavily in the fight. It was the hardest hit. The 
Indians of the One hundred and forty-second started in easy, 
without much show of enthusiasm, but when they saw the 
blood they got excited and turned into savages again and turned 
on the Huns with such havoc that there was no withstanding 
them.” This record, gentlemen, was made by many men who 
gave their lives for their country, and I hope the time will come 
when this House will hold a memorial service in their memory. 
Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota if he desires to proceed further? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have reserved half 
an hour for the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] to discuss the aeroplane service, but he had to go back 
to New York, and he requested that I should try to get him in on 
Monday. So, if the chairman of the committee could see in the, 
kindness of his heart the way clear to move to rise now, I would 
promise that I would yield to Mr. LaGuarpra Monday. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman has no further speeches. then? 

Mr. STEENERSON. From no gentleman that is here. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I request that the clerk read 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee Mr. 
Moon} did not hear the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I requested that the gentleman from 
Tennessee move to rise. 

Mr. MOON. I will say this about Mr. LAGUARDIA: If you 
want to give him time when we get to that section of the bill, 
we can be liberal with the time and let him speak. We ought 
to close general debate on this bill now and begin its reading 
before adjournment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman agree with me to 
request 30 minutes for Mr. LAGUARDIA? 

Mr. MOON. I, of course, do not object to Mr. LAGUARDIA 
speaking for 80 minutes at any time. 
Mr. STEENERSON. Very well. 

desires: time. 

Mr. MOON. It will be under the paragraph of the bill. 
Of course, the House will have to give consent, but I shall 
make no objection. 


There is no one else who 
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Mr. STEENERSON. I have no further time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If no one desires to speak, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota., Mr. Chairman, I understood 
from my colleague [Mr. Sreenerson] that Mr. LAGUARDIA de- 
sired 30 minutes to address the committee on the subject of 
aeroplanes. I personally consider that one of the most impor- 
tant addresses that this committee has ever listened to or 
ever will, and I think he made a very suitable request of the 
gentleman in charge of the bill to rise. 

Mr. MOON. “The gentleman in charge of the bill” agreed 
that the gentleman from New York might have the 30 minutes 
when we came to the aeroplane proposition. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Well, there will not be anybody 
here now. I do not like to make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. MOON. There is nobody here now. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I know it. 
move to rise right now and permit Mr. 
time when we meet on Monday. 

Mr. STAVFORD. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will it be agreeable to the chairman of 
the committee that the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Gvarpia] may have 30 minutes immediately after the reading 
of the Journal on Tuesday? 

Mr. MOON. I do not care when the gentleman takes the 30 
minutes. I wanted to start the reading of the bill by para- 
graphs. If he wants the 30 minutes at that time or any time 
during the discussion, I will have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will prefer that request when we get 
inio the House. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, 
Tuesday? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because this coming Monday is Unanimous- 
Consent and Suspension Day. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Under the circumstances it 
seems that that might be a happy solution, but 30 minutes is not 
enough. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is all the time he requested. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How much time have we left, 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota has 30 
minutes remaining and the gentleman from Tennessee 37 min- 
utes remaining, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Could not the gentleman from 
Tennessee add 10 minutes to the amount of time that my col- 
league has? 

Mr. MOON. I will see to it when it comes up. 
erally pretty liberal about those things. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is nothing but information 
in which, I think, every Member is interested. 

Mr. MOON. I understand what he wants to talk about. I 
have talked with him about it, and I am sure it will be an 
interesting speech. We have no disposition to shut him off 
now, but the general debate ought to be closed now. He can 
address the committee under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. As I understand, the gentleman 
would make no objection to unanimous consent when we rise 
that Mr. LaGuarpra have 45 minutes next Tuesday after the 
Journal is read to address the House on the subject of aero- 
planes in the war? 

Mr. MOON. No. That would go 10 minutes beyond the time 
he is entitled to if we had the speech now. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is entirely . 1 
thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

For gas, electric 3 and light, and the repair of machinery, 
States Post Office partment equipment shops building, $4,5 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding about the time that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarpra] uses, I understand the motion of the 
gentleman is to get that time on Tuesday. It is possible that 
unanimous consent may be exheusted or that the House might 
agree that we proceed with this bill on Monday. If the gentle- 
man desires to proceed on Monday or Tuesday he could do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I prefer the unanimous-consent request 
on behalf of the gentleman from New York, that immediately 
after the reading of the Journal on Tuesday he be allowed 45 
minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I understood the gentleman from New 
York would be here on Monday. 

Mr. MOON. There should be no misunderstanding about it. 


The gentleman can 
LaGuarpia to have the 


Why does the gentleman select 


Mr. 


I am gen- 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It would be better for Tuesday. 
The Unanimous Consent Calendar has not been called for a 
long time and some of the bills might be considerec important, 
and we ought to have a full day. The gentleman has arranged 
for Tuesday. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is no certainty about how much 
time will be used on Monday for unanimous-consent business. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee how far he is going to read to-night? 

Mr. MOON. I am going to move to rise in a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For Faerie ye to clerks = division headquarters. 15, at $1,800 
each; 15, at $1,600 cach ; 20, at $1,400 each ; Py hoo 200 each; 10, at 


$1, 000 each; and 10, at $900 each; in all, $13 
Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Tayror of Colorado, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 13308) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
i By unanimous consent leave of nbsence was granted as fol- 
OWS: 

To Mr. Focur, indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 

To Mr. BACHARACH, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Hawikv, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Joseph B. Doan (H. R. 10769), no ad- 
verse report having been made thereon. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to prefer a unani- 
mous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately after the reading of the Journal on Tuesday, not to inter- 
fere with conference reports, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA] be privileged to speak for 45 minutes on the 
subject of aviation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that next Tuesday, after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and the disposition of the business on the Speaker’s table, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaAGuanp1a] be permitted to 
speak, not to exceed 45 minutes, on the subject of aviation. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I reserve the right to object. Is it Mr. 
LaGvanopra himself that wants that amount of time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair takes it for granted, inasmuch 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin is asking for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been given assurance by the gen- 
tlemen acquainted with the situation that the gentleman from 
New York does wish that amount of time. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman that 
he will have to boil down very materially the information he 
has in order to compress it within 45 minutes, but I am sure 
he will do it. 

Mr. RAGSDALBE. Is it to be an account of his trip to Europe? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is to cover his experience in 
aviation in the war. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Is it for or against air mail service? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think it concerns the 
air mail service. I think it will cover his experience in aviation 
in the war. 

5 RAGSDALE. He will give his experience in aviation over 
there? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] a few moments ago stated that when this bill came up 
for consideration under the five-minute rule there would be no 
objection to the gentleman from New York having 45 minutes 
under a motion to strike out the last word, so that that will 
give the gentleman from New York the time he desires. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not believe that at this 
session we should further continue the practice of granting 
consent for gentlemen to speak, independent of the business 
before the House, immediately upon the approval of the Jour- 
nal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's table, as 
we did during the last session. 
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I hope the gentleman will not embarrass the situation by in- 
sisting upon his request. If my understanding is not correct, I 
shall not interpose any objection; but I will ask my colleague 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] if it was not agreed just a few mo- 
ments ago that the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
should have 45 minutes when this bill is considered under the 
five-minute rule—that is, that there will be no objection so far 
as the gentleman is concerned? 

Mr. MOON. I agreed that so far as I was concerned there 
would be no objection of that kind and that the gentleman might 
have the time whenever he wanted it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Was not the conversation and 
the understanding that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGuARDIA] was to have this time immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal? 

Mr. MOON. I did not so understand; but I want to say that 
so far as I am concerned I do not object to his having it imme- 
diately after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I thoroughly understand that; 
but the gentleman will recall that while he did not use the lan- 
guage, it was the language that was used and the language that 
was in the Member's mind when the request was submitted. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I distinctly said that I would prefer a 
request that immediately after the reading of the Journal the 
gentleman from New York might have 45 minutes. That was 
before the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] came into 
the Chamber. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee was in the Chamber all the time and heard the agreement 
that was made, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I will say to the gentleman that the 
record shows conclusively, without.any question, that the under- 
standing was that I was to prefer the request when the com- 
mittee got into the House, that the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LAGvanprA] should have 45 minutes immediately after the 
reading of the Journal, To that the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] assented. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman from Wisconsin made that state- 
ment, and I did not object, and I want to state now that I do 


not object to that, or to his having 45 minutes at any other 


time. The fact is that it will be 45 minutes out of the time for 
considering this bill, and it does not matter when it comes out. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I suggest to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] that while his viewpoint respect- 
ing many requests of this kind is undoubtedly sound, yet this is 
a very extraordinary case. A Member of this body, one of the 
first to leave it to go to war, saw a great deal of extraordinarily 
interesting experience. Now, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] has just stated, it does not matter whether the 45 
minutes are used immediately after the reading of the Journal 
or under the five-minute rule. It is so much time and only so 
much time. Now, it will be a distinct advantage to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr, LAGuanpta] and to the Members, I 
think, to have this immediately after the reading of the Journal. 
It will be advertised to come off at that time, there will undoubt- 


edly be a full attendance in the House, and it will happen early: 


in the day. If it is under the five-minute rule, everybody knows 
that the attendance is more or less uncertain, and the circum- 
stances are certainly not proper. I should think the gentleman 
would vastly rather have this disposed of in the manner sug- 
gested than to have it disposed of by taking 45 minutes under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr, STEENERSON. I will say to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that it was my understanding that the gentleman from 
New York IMr. LAGUARDIA] wanted to speak on the bill about 
aviation, and that consequently it would be relevant to the dis- 
cussion of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I say to the gentleman that while 
there is good ground, as everyone must admit, for the position 


that he takes, that we should not in this short session grant con- 


sent to Members to speak at certain appointed ‘times, yet in this 
instance there were 35 minutes of general debate remaining on 
the Republican side and 87 minutes of general debate remaining 
on the Democratic side. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] was anxious to yield the 35 minutes to ‘the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuanprA]. He was here early in 
the afternoon, but had to leave to go back to New York. The 
gentleman from Minnesota would have yielded the 85 minutes 
remaining on this side and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] would have yielded 10 minutes more on his side, but the 


gentleman from Tennessee was anxious to have the reading of 
the bill begun so that there would be no further claims for time 


under general debate, and we arrived at a tentative agreement 
that on Tuesday, immediately after the reading of the Journal— 
and in effect using the time remaining in general debate—the 


gentleman from New York would be accorded 45 minutes, 35 
of the time of the gentleman from Minnesota and 10 minutes of 
the tinre of the gentleman from Tennessee. That was the un- 
ey ST to which there was no dissent at the time it was 
made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that that will be 
exactly what will oceur when the House resolves itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill, that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuanrpra] will move to strike out the last word 
and will then speak for 45 minutes. That will give the gentle- 
man from New York his time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman have any objection to 
this request, that when we next go into the Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of the Post Office appropriation bill 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGvanpra] may have 45 
minutes in which to discuss aviation? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would have no objection. I 
will refer that to my colleague from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

To make it perfectly clear, I want to say that there is noth- 
ing personal to our colleague, Mr. LAGuanpra, in my attitude 
about this. But I do not think that during this short session 
we should arrange for speeches independent of the bills under 
consideration. We have done that by unanimous consent all 
during the past session. I do not think we should do it during 
this session. I do not want, of course, to interfere with the 
speaking of the gentleman from New York, but I do want it to 
ponpon and under the time agreed upon for consideration of the 

8. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is under the time for the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If we do not do this we will 
have many embarrassments arise. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, who has the floor, and what is 
the subject matter? 

The SPEAKER. Nobody has the floor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to 
exactly acquiesce in the statement of the Speaker. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin preferred a request for unanimous consent 
and I reserved the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. That was so long ago that the Chair forgot 
it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. That satisfies my purpose, and I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. Does not the gentleman think, 
with his long experience in parliamentary matters, that it is 
better for a gentleman if he wishes to speak about a post-office 
matter to discuss it on the Post Office bill, and if he wishes to 
discuss aviation, to do it on the bill for aviation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been the practice for years in the 
course of general debate for a Member to speak on any subject 
whatever. 

Mr. WINGO. That was before the war, but thts is a period 
of readjustment. Does not the gentleman think that we should 
readjust parliamentary matters and get out of some of the 
old ruts? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Minnesota can leave this question to the committee. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that as soon as the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union takes up for further consideration under the 
five-minute rule the Post Office appropriation bill, after the 
reading of the first section, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarpta] shall have permission to address the House for 
a period not exceeding 45 minutes on the subject of aviation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, what the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr, LAGuarpra] wants and what he has 
talked to me about and to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] about and to Mr. Moon about, is that there is 
an item in the bill providing for aviation, and there is an 
appropriation for that purpose, and he wants to talk upon that 
subject when that item is reached. That is what he stated 
he wanted and what he said and what we agreed with him 
about. If he will wait until this item is reached, there will 
be no trouble about the time and no need of making any 
special arrangement about it. 

Mr. MILLER of.Minnesota. ‘With all due deference to the 
information which I am confident that my colleague has, while 
I am sure the gentleman from New York wants to address 
himself somewhat to that proposition, I iknow that he wants 
to address himself at some length to the subject of aviation in 
its largest sense. That is what I want to hear him upon and 
the membership of the House wants to hear him. 

Mr. MADDEN. He can do that when the item in regard to 
aviation is up. 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit, 
nobody knows when that moment will arrive—neither the gen- 
tleman from New York nor anyone else. I think it is of sufficient 
importance that the membership wants to be here, and if it is 
fixed at that time they will be here. In addition to that, if the 
time is fixed now, the gentleman from New York will know 
that he will have it, and if we leave it open we can not tell 
who might object to it after the first five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not see why the gentleman from New 
York felt it necessary to go outside of the committee, with 
whom he was making an arrangement, to get time and have an 


understanding with a gentleman who is not on the committee.“ 


I give you my word that the understanding I had with him 
was that I would help him get the time when the item was 
renched. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I beg to assure the gentleman 


that I have no understanding of any kind with the gentleman: 


from New York [Mr. LaGuardia]. I would have no authority 
in this matter of any kind except to make this request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The 
Chair hears none. 5 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
-adjourn. ; 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 8 
minutes p..m.) the House adjourned until te-morrow, Sunday, 
December 15, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, transmitting a copy of the report of the Chief of the 
Division of Publications of this department for the fiscal year 
1918, which contains a detailed statement of publications re- 
ceived and the number distributed by this department during the 
fiscal year 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1587); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, together with 
report of J. W. Sackett, assistant engineer in charge, with 
map dated March 20, 1918, on a preliminary examination of 
Miami Harbor (Biscayne Bay), Fla. (H. Doc. No. 1588) ; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tives, transmitting a statement of money received from the sale 
of waste paper from December 1, 1917, to December 1, 1918 (H. 
Doc. No. 1589); to the Committee on Accounts and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13366) permitting any person who 
has served in the Army in the present war to retain his uniform 
and personal equipment, and to wear the same under certain 
conditions, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 863), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13392) to 
permanently transfer the United States Coast Guard from the 
Treasury Department to the Navy Department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 13393) to 
extend the time for constructing a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 13394) to extend the time for 
the completion of the dam across the Savannah River by 

` authority granted to Twin City Power Co. by an act approved 
February 29, 1908, as amended by act approved March 1, 1916; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUSTED: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 63) 
declaratory of the judgment of Congress respecting foreign alli: 
nnces and the freedom of the seas; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 13395) granting an increase 
of pension to Edwin Hallowell; to the Committee on Invalid’ 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 13396) for 
the relief of Thomas Casey, alins Clancy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 13897) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Wesley G. McPherson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13398) for the relief of Henry 
Schulz as branch postmaster at his drug store, at sontheast cor- 
ner of Vandeventer and Laclede Avenues, city of St. Louis, Mo., 
for war-tax stamps, war-savings stamps, postage stamps, cash, 
and money orders stolen; to the Committee on Claims. : 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 13399) granting a pension to 
3 Thornton Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 13400) granting to certain 
claimants a preference right to purchase certain lands in the 
State of Arkansas; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


& PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, the Associated Silver Co., the Chicago. 
Association of Credit Men, and the Elting Co., of Chicago, for 
the passage of the revenue bill before the end of the year; to 
the Committee on Whys and Means, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: Petition of Kentucky To- 
bacco Growers’ Association, for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to fix the price on tobacco; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution adopted by New Korea Asso- 
ciation, relating to Korea's grievances; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: Resolution of the State conven-. 
tion of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, at Lewiston, Me., on 
Irish emancipation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Sunvay, December 15, 1918. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Ahnighty God, we are-called together in Thy providence that 
we may accord a national honor to the memory of a distin- 
guished member of this body. We pause in the midst of the 
pressing duties of these fateful days, and in the golden mo- 
ments of the holy Sabbath we perform this sacred duty. 

It is our obligation to inscribe upon the unperishable honor 
roll of our departed statesmen the name of the Senator from 
South Carolina. Thou didst endow him with many qualities of 
heart and mind that made him a power in our national councils. 
Passionate in his advocacy of the rights of all men, devoted in 
his friendships, consistent with the principles which he avowed 
in his publie life. 

By his far-sighted statesmanship, by his high sense of honor, 
by his strong defense of his political creed, he has made his 
name safe in the annals of American history. 

We would not seek to assess the value of such a career. His 
record is with Thee, to whom we must all turn at last to give 
an account of our stewardship. 

We pray that to-day as we recall his service to his country 
we may feel the ever-increasing responsibility of representing 
great sovereign States in this Senate. As we stand in this 
place of world-wide influence and power we seek the endowinent 
of the spirit of righteousness to direct and control our lives 
according to the divine will. 

We serve our fellowmen in the name and for the sake of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
[Mr. Saursspvury] assumed the chair. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES. ON THE LATE SENATOR TILLMAN. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I offer the 
following resolutions and ask for their adoption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolutions, 
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Secretary James M. Baker read the resolutions (S. Res. 388) 
and they were considered by unanimous consent, and unani- 
mously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate express its profound sorrow in the death 
of the Hon. BENJAMIN RYAN TILLMAN, late a Senator from the State 
of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the Senate in pursuance of an order heretofore made assembles to 
enable his associates to pay proper tribute to his high character and 
distinguished 7 775 services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr, President, Senator BEN- 
JAMIN RYAN TILLMAN was born in 1847, which made him just 
the right age to receive childhood’s vivid if exaggerated im- 
pression of the epoch-making period immediately preceding and 
culminating in the Civil War. The incidents and experiences 
that one must have witnessed and borne during that time, espe- 
cially at the age of young TILLMAN, must have had a profound 
effect upon his character and his subsequent attitude as a man 
toward men and affairs. 

The reconstruction period immediately following the war 
was fraught with more trials, tested more thoroughly the moral, 
mental, and patriotic fiber of men, than the actual period of 
the war itself. The struggle of the war itself was teggible, 
but the object to be attained was worthy of all satrifice 
from the standpoint of the South. The orgy of misrule and 
corruption, during reconstruction times, threatened to engulf 
and destroy our civilization in that section. Rapine and lust, 
greed and avarice, in their most revolting form assumed to over- 
rule virtue and decency, honesty and rightequsness in both 
civil and political life. 

Prominent amongst those who took part in stemming this 
unholy tide was young BENJAMIN Ryan TILL rA N. He did his 
part in bringing about the dissipation of this hideous nightmare 
of corruption and misrule, and helped, through the agency of 
the famous Red Shirt Brigade, to bring about the reestablish- 
ment of decent government in South Carolina and the libera- 
tion of its homes from the threatened beastly defilement. 

When this task was accomplished and South Carolina, like 
other Southern States, took up her burden of rebuilding the 
waste places, of gathering together what resources she might 
in order to retrieve some semblance of the condition that made 
life tolerable, young Titman also did his part. He, as his 
family before him had done, settled near Edgefield, S. C., and 
devoted himself to farming. Perhaps of all the occupations 
that felt the cruel grind of that period the farmers were the 
greatest sufferers. He knew at first hand by bitter experience 
their heritage of hardships, and his first appearance in the 
arena as a public man was in the advocacy of means looking 
toward the betterment of the conditions under which the farmer 
struggled. This first appearance at Bennettsville, S. C., in 
1885, was the index to his future public career. His writings 
and speeches were devoted to the agitation of questions looking 
toward the betterment of agricultural conditions. In 1890 he 
became a candidate for governor, and was elected as a repre- 
sentative of the agricultural element of the State. He was re- 
elected in 1892. During his official career as governor he de- 
voted a great deal of time and attention to the establishment of 
Clemson Agricultural College. This college, as a distinct sep- 
arate educational institution, was established on the old John C. 
Calhoun estate, Fort Hill, in Oconee County, S. C. He devoted 
every available cnergy to the development and progress of this 
institution, and lived to see it become one of the foremost agri- 
cultural institutions of America. 

He also was instrumental in the establishment at Rock Hill, 
S. C., of the Winthrop Normal and Industrial College for Women. 
These two institutions are perhaps the most enduring monu- 
ments to Senator Trrraran’s devotion to the cause of education, 
particularly for those classes for whose welfare he had written 
and worked so hard. 

In 1894 he became a candidate for and was elected to the 
United States Senate to succeed Gen. M. C. Butler. In this 
capacity as a public man he served until his death. 

Some of the most interesting things in connection with Sena- 
tor Trtaran’s career as a public man were the establishment 
of the dispensary system in South Carolina for the control of 
the purchase, manufacture, and sale of whisky by the State. 
Through subsequent modifications of the law it was finally 
abolished. In the constitutional convention of 1895 Senator 
TILLMAN was instrumental in having written into the constitu- 
tion a prohibition against the manufacture and sale of whisky 
by private individuals, so that during the modification of the 
dispensary law it finally became an issue as to local option be- 
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tween the counties as political units being allowed to sell 
whisky or prohibition. Prohibition finally won. Perhaps the 
most notable innovation in our political affairs during his 
career was the inauguration of the primary system for the se- 
lection of candidates for the Democratic Party. Senator TILL- 
MAN was prominent in bringing about the adoption of the 
primary system in South Carolina for the naming of candidates 
in lieu of the old convention system. 

It is interesting to note the subsequent adoption of this 
plan more or less throughout the country. 

As a Senator he made a name for himself as a bold and 
aggressive debater. His views on public affairs he never hesi- 
tated to assert plainly and unequivocally, nor did he hesitate 
to challenge fearlessly what he did not approve. He loved his 
State in his own peculiar passionate way and guarded her rights 
with a fiery zeal characteristic of him. His hold upon the 
people of South Carolina was without parallel; he appealed to 
their imagination and dominated the State's political life as per- 
haps no other individual in her history had done. In a similar 
sense this was true of his hold upon the American public; that is, 
in his power to awaken their interest and appeal to their 
imagination. I knew very little of Senator Trrzuman’s domestic 
life, but from what I was privileged to see of the relation 
that existed between him and Mrs. Tillman there was often 
called to my mind, as he himself was fond of quoting, that im- 
mortal verse of Burns: : : 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
5 en wo were first acquent, 
Your locks were Jike the raven, 
Your bonic brow was brent; 
But now your brow is beld, John, 
B 8 are like the snaw, 
u ings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my. jo! Beat 


John Anderson m „ John, 

We clamb the Ril’ thegither, 
And monie a cantie day, John, 
„We've had wi’ ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

And hand in hand we'll go 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John derson my jo! 


No two have ever lived in the spirit of this poem as Mr. and 
Mrs. TILEMAN, and the last verse was recalled to my mind when- 
ever I saw them on the street or in their home. 

The latter years of Senator Turraran’s life were shadowed by 
an affliction which ultimately resulted in his death. The man- 
ner in which he bore this affliction was characteristic of the man. 
He refused to yield the field of his activities because of it, and 
only succumbed when death laid its hand upon him. He died 
as he had often expressed a desire to die—actually in harness. 
His death ended the career of one of the most remarkable char- 
acters my State ever produced. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, Senator Tersan did not come 
to the Senate in 1895, as many do, a man unknown beyond the 
limits of his own State. His reputation preceded his coming. 
The country had heard about him. The general public knowl- 
edge of him was not, perhaps, extensive, but it was distinct and 
emphatic. To those who looked below the surface it was ap- 
parent that here was a man who had wrested control of a famous 
State from a body of men who, from generation to generation, 
for 200 years had dominated its politics and its social and eco- 
nomic life. Both at home and in Washington they had brought 
forth distinguished leaders in public life, who had impressed 
themselves and their opinions deeply upon the history of the 
country and made South Carolina a power to be reckoned with 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Whatever 
their mistakes may have been, however extreme their views, 
they had been remarkable for ability, courage, and force dis- 
played not only by individuals but by families, whose names 
and achievements were familiar to all the people of the United 
States. They had retained their power after the Civil War as 
it had existed before the great conflict which they had done so 
much to lead and provoke. Then, as the century closed, they 
were suddenly overwhelmed and defeated by the forces which 
rallied behind Senator TILLMAN. 

To the mass of the American people who did not fully realize 
the deeper significance of Senator Tmrsan’s victory he was 
known as the author of the dispensary laws, and his methods of 
discussion, his “ pitchfork,” and his reckless frankness in the 
use of language, of which he had ample command, had made him 
a picturesque figure and greatly excited public curiosity as to 
his activities when he reached the Senate. It was for the most 
part by no means either a friendly or a sympathetic curiosity, 
but it was both vivid and strong, for it was understood that 
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he intended to revolutionize the Senate, as he had already revo- 
lutionized South Carolina. 

Senator TirtMan was neither the first nor the last who has 
come to the Senate with such a purpose as that attributed to 
him, and anyone who has studied the history or watched the 
movements of the Senate for a number of years knows what 
has happened to those who have come in from another field 
determined to change the Senate and overturn its ways and 
methods. The first fact they discover is that the Senate takes 
a local or State reputation very calmly and is apt to remain 
undazzled by its beams. Power and reputation in the Senate 
must be aequired in the Senate itself. The Senate as a body is 
very tolerant and generous. There is more personal good feel- 
ing, less personal animosity, a more complete desire to be con- 
sidered with each other, and a greater loyalty to the Senate 
itself and its traditions than in any other legislative body in 
the world. But on one point the Senate is firm. It declines to 
be bored. Its method of declination may not be obvious but 
it is highly effective. The men who have come here proclaim- 
ing their intention of revolutionizing and reforming the Senate 
have fallen in practice into two classes—those who insisted on 
continuing to attack the Senate and all its habits and methods 
and those who sooner or later, generally sooner than later, ac- 
cepted the Senate traditions and ways of life. The former, very 
few in number, became bores and found themselves unheard 
and without influence and have been forgotten. The latter 
have been successful and often distinguished Senators, influential 
and effective. It is needless to say that Senator TILLMAN 
belonged preeminently to the second class. He never bored any- 
one. However widely one might disagree with him he was 
always and unfailingly interesting. He came not only to accept 
the Senate but to be one of its most ardent defenders, supporting 
its rules, habits, and traditions, and very proud of its history 
and of its power and importance. 

This came about through no sacrifice of principle, but simply 
because he was a min naturally of strong good sense and open 
to conviction. He startled the country and the Senate at the 
very outset by an unbridled attack upon President Cleveland, 
and I think he even then began to see that in the Senate at least 
this was not the best method to advance the policies or the prin- 
ciples he had at heart. He came to the Senate also with bitter 
and deep-seated dislike, I will not say prejudice, against all 
Republicans and all northern men. Nevertheless, among Repub- 
licans and northern men he found before many years had passed 
some of his warmest personal friends. In these last years he one 
day made a short speech in the Senate in which he admitted 
that he had been mistaken in these early opinions and that he 
had in these respects. changed his mind. It seemed, I am sure, 
to those who heard or read what he said an avowal at once 
manly and touching. But it was something more than this. It 
showed willingness and ability to learn, admirable and essential 
capacities throughout life, and especially to be cherished in old 
age. It also showed the courage to admit that he had been 
wrong, and this is a loftier and rarer attribute and a very fine 
quality indeed. 

But if Senator Trotman learned to know the Senate and his 
fellow Senators better and to like them better as the years 
passed, the Senate also learned much about him. Everyone 
was aware that he was able, forceful, and of un- 
boundeu energy. But Senators found also that the blunt words 
and the stormy manner when he was roused were far more 
in evidence in public than in private life. Behind all this was 
a kindly nature, plenty of humor, a serious outlook on life, 
and real sincerity of purpose. One at least of those who came 
in the process of time to know him well discovered that Senator 
TILEMAN had knowledge of and genuine fondness for literature 
and poetry—good literature and good poetry be it said—and 
above all that he was a lover of Shakespeare, a phase of his 
character not generally appreciated. He was a conspicuous 
and active Senator for many years and worked hard and 
faithfully until he was stricken by illness some years ago. 
After his partial recovery he went on with an uncomplaining 
and unfailing courage which commanded everyone’s admiration 
until the end came. Never did he appear better than in his 
attitude toward the war. He never had any doubts. He recog- 
nized what Germany meant. and he was for the right and for the 
war with all his strength. During these years of physical trial 
and endurance he turned more than ever toward the friends 
with whom he had been long in service, and grew ever gentler 
and more kindly. The affection and sympathy which I think 
he craved, for he had an emotional nature, were freely given. 
After a long day of many conflicts the evening was calm and 
peaceful. As I talked with him and watched him amid the 
lengthening shadows when the sun of life was slowly setting 


I often thought of Dr. Holmes’s lines written for his own 
seventieth birthday: 
Still as the silver cord gets worn and slender, 
Its lightened task-work tugs with lessening strain, 


Hands get more helpful. voices grown more tender 
Soothe with their softened tones the slumberous brain. 


So when the iron portal shuts behind us, 
And life forgets us in its noise and whirl, 

Visions that shunned the glaring noonday find us, 
And glimmering starlight shows the gates of pearl. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, Senator TILLMAN was one 
of the most striking and picturesque characters in the public 
life of America. No one interested or attracted the attention 
of the public more than he. His mental qualities and his physi- 
cal appearance were each peculiarly fascinating. He possessed 
a strong, robust, and compact body; a firm, decisive step; large, 
expansive, and magnificent brow ; clear, dark, and fearless eyes; 
firm and resolute mouth and chin, indicative of unflinching cour- 
age and resolution. He had a somber, serious aspect, which 
could scarcely conceal the fierce flames of passion and convic- 
tion which surged beneath. In speaking, he made very few 
gestures, but occasionally emphasized a point by a peculiar 
gesture of arm and finger, which always left a profound impres- 
sion upon his hearers. His strong physical personality always 
left upon his auditors, whether of the Senate or public assembly, 
a most favorable impression. He had a strong, clear, and pene- 
trating voice, falling pleasantly on the ears, never monotonous 
because frequently tinged with sarcasm or resounding with indig- 
nation. These large physical advantages, combined with his 
mental qualities, made him one of the most effective speakers of 
his day. I have heard few public speakers who could sway and 
hold a great audience better than Senator TLMAN. Wherever 
he went in the United States large assemblages greeted him 
enthusiastically and applauded uproariously his bold, striking 
utterances. In the days of his health and vigor he was one of 
the most effective debaters in the Senate. Well do I recall, 
when I was a Member of the House of Representatives, the fre- 
quent debates between Senator TIILItAN and Senator Spooner, 
which crowded the Chamber with Members of the House and the 
galleries with interested spectators. During his long service 
in the Senate few of its Members engaged in more important 
debates than he—few participated in discussing subjects of such 
large range and variety. He was well informed on all matters, 
ranging from the smallest to those of paramount importance, 
In diseussing them he displayed aecurate knowledge, logical 
and patriotic conclusions. 

Senator Trtaan came to the United States Senate after he 
had had a most remarkable and successful career as governor 
of his State. He had attained political supremacy in South 
Carolina only after fierce conflict and unremitting combat. He 
had won at home by the strength of battle—not the art of 
diplomacy. His methods were those of the fighting warrior, and 
not those of the negotiating diplomat. This characterized alike 
his political career in the Senate. He boldly proclaimed at all 
times his convictions and conclusions, willing to stand or fall 
on their acceptance or rejection. He indulged in no equivoca- 
tion, no evasion. He was bold, clear, and defiant, possessing the 
rare quality of complete intellectual integrity. He did not 
shirk going to the utmost limit dictated by his convictions and 
conclusions. This rugged, sterling integrity obtained for him 
the full confidence of his people. However much others may 
have differed with Senator TILEMAN, they knew he but gave 
utterance to his honest convictions. This gave him strength 
and brought to him a following which no charm of eloquence or 
intellectual adroitness could ever obtain. Thus all through his 
political life he builded on the solid foundation of courage and 
candor. Fear of consequences never made him fail to answer 
a roll call in the Senate. His integrity was such that when he 
made a mistake, and later realized it, he never sought refuge in 
evasion, but frankly and boldly confessed his error. 

His intellectual integrity was only equaled by his great moral 
integrity. Throughout his long political career no stain followed 
his footsteps—no scandal tarnished his fame. Any corrupt 
scheme that sought to covertly wind its way through the Senate 
ever encountered a most vigilant and inveterate foe in Senator 
Ttaran, Special privileges and favoritism always found in him 
a persistent enemy. His service to this country in this respect 
was invaluable. 

His rugged, sterling honesty was one of Senator TILLMAN'S 
most splendid qualities. Honesty is the greatest of virtues, 
around which all others cling; without it they wither and fall 
in dust and weeds. 

Mr. President, Senator Tmrsan's legislative achievements 
were extensive and most useful to his country. He was a most 
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industrious worker and legislator. He was constant in 5 
attendance in the Senate, active and energetic as a committee 
worker. He was the recipient not many years ago of n striking 
indication of the very high regard and esteem in which he was 
held by his colleagues when legislation for the regulation of 
railroads was put under his control and management, although 
a majority of the Members of the Senate at that time were of 
opposite political faith. In the management of this measure he 
displayed parliamentary skill, eloquence, and great information, 

His greatest work in the Senate was that which appertained 
to his duties as a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
of which he was for some time chairman. He labored inces- 
santly in committee and on the floor of the Senate to make the 
American Navy sufficiently large and efficient to discharge its 
responsibilities. His efforts were untiring in this direction. To 
the accomplishment of this task, which was so dear to his heart, 
he brought all his rugged strength and pertinacity. Having 
been closely associated with him in this work, ranking next to 
him on this committee, I desire to bear testimony to his useful- 
mess and invaluable service. He aided most potentially in hav- 
ing the American Navy properly prepared, and thus made pos- 
sible its achievements in the war with Germany. The country 
will ever owe him a large debt of gratitude for his work in this 
direction. When Senator Tristan died the American Navy 
lost a strong and powerful friend. 

Mr. President, my association with Senator TIIIMAN was so 
close and intimate that I was not only cognizant of his splendid 
qualities as a public man but I was also fully aware of his 
excellence as a private individual. His private life was moral, 
clean, lovable, and honorable. He possessed in a preeminent 
degree strong moral character and integrity. He scorned du- 
plicity and falsehood, loathing a lie. He fearlessly and seru- 
pulously spoke the truth—sometimes almost brutally. I never 
knew a more tender, devoted husband; a kinder, better father. 
As a friend, he was steadfast and loyal. Like Old Hickory ” 
Jackson, his rugged character was knitted together by the strong 
fibers of friendship and fidelity. Of him it may be said, as was 
said of “Old Hickory” Jackson, Ie never failed a friend, 
never forgot a favor.” 

Mr. President, in the death of Senator Tita this country 
has sustained a great loss. In these trying hours our country 
needs strong, rugged characters like him, men whose broad 
and brave shoulders can securely bear national burdens, Our 
pressing need now is not beautiful and fragrant flowers, but 
old, gnarled oaks like Senator 'Tirrsax, to bear the present 
coming storm and stress. We do not now need eloquent and 
pleasing Ciceros to gloze over vice and evil and conceal dangers. 
We need fearless Catos, like Senator Tran, to point out 
wrong, expose iniquity, and fearlessly meet dangers and difti- 
cuities. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in 1876 the so-called “ carpet- 
bag” and negro-rule government, which had come as a result of 
the close of the Civil War, in South Carolina was overturned, and 
the political power in the State fell into the hands of the survivors 
of that political aristocracy which had been in power in the 
years preceding the Civil War. The men who thus came into 
power, many of them prominent Confederate officers, continued 
in control of the political affairs of the State until 1890—a 
period of 14 years. 

In the meantime a spirit of restlessness had arisen among the 
middle classes, or the so-called“ common people,“ of the State, 
against the rule of this old-time political aristocracy. This cul- 
minated in a movement among the farmers, who formed the 
farmer organization of the State. 

Senator TILMAN became one of the leaders in this movement, 
and became a candidate for governor under the auspices and 
with the support of this farmer organization. It was a drastic 
and bitter campaign which ensued between the “old guard” 
and the“ new guard ” under the leadership of Taurman. He was 
the central figure and the moving spirit of the great political 
battle from which he emerged victorious at all points. 

This was followed by another drastic political campaign in 
1892, in which TLAN was again a candidate for governor, and 
in which he was reelected after a very hot and exciting cam- 
paign. And finally in 1894 he was elected United States Senator 
after a bitter and spirited fight, defeating one of the prominent 
leaders of the old régime. 

TILLMAN's victories in these campaigns were so complete that 
the elements which he and his followers vanquished have never 
since regained the power they had previously. held. 

The administration of Tursan as governor was on the whole 
and in the main successful and progressive. He was instru- 


mental in bringing about many important reforms and improve- 
ments for the welfare of the State. While he was inclined to be 
somewhat domineering and drastic in his ways, yet on account 
of his honesty and sincerity and on account of the wisdom of 
his measures he was looked upon with favor and became popular 
among the great masses of the State, and that popularity he 
retained in full measure until the day of his death. 

While Senator TitLMAN had not had the advantages of a full 
college education, he had, nevertheless, been well trained in one 
of the academic schools of his State, where he was in attendance 
for upward of three years. But whatever deficiency there may 
have been in the training of the schools he more than made up 
in after life. He was a great reader and a great student, and he 
confined his readings and his studies largely to classical works 
of the highest order. He was a wonderful man in energy and 
perseverance, never at a standstill, always moving ahead, al- 
ways seeking new worlds to conquer. 

Mr. President, it came to pass that he and I took the oath of of- 
fice and entered the Senate on the same day—the 4th of March, 
1895. We soon became intimate friends, and that friendship con- 
tinued until the time of his death. While at first he seemed some- 
what crusty and abrupt, yet I soon discovered that this was but 
the outer shell of a kind and generous heart and a vigorous and 
active mind. When he entered the Senate he was a veteran of 
many u hard-fought political battle, and this had developed in 
him a belligerent attitude on many public questions, which at 
times seemed to make him rather impatient of opposition. But, 
however this might be, everyone recognized his integrity and 
honesty of purpose, and no one could doubt his earnestness and 
sincerity. As a rule, there was with him no middle ground; a 
measure was to him either right or wrong, and hence he was 
most persistent and vigorous in his advocacy or in his opposition. 
When he was actively enlisted in a cause there was no truce; 
the battle must be vigorously fought to the end. 

I remember well the first great speech he made in the Senate. 
It seemed to me to come from a heart full of the evolutions in 
which he had taken part in his own State. There were many 
unique phrases and idioms in his speech which gave evidence of 
this, but on the whole his speech indicated to me that he was at 
heart sound and: that he would zealously labor for the best 
interests of our common country. 

As the years went by he became a good sound debater, more 
moderate in tone and more charitable to his opponents, and 
many of his early idiosyncrasies disappeared. He became a 
ready debater and could take and give blows as effectively as 
any Senator in this body. His oratory was not of the glitter- 
ing kind that dealt in lofty and high-sounding periods, but 
rather of the kind that struck sledge-hammer blows at the heart 
of the question. He took no pains to sugar coat the points he 
made. Because of his earnestness and sincerity, and because of 
his avoidance of all ornament, he became a most powerful ad- 
vocate or a most dangerous opponent. Above all things he 
believed in calling things by their right names, and if a schol- 
arly name was not found he would evoke an idiom or phrase 
current among the people, but not always found in the books, 
which would oftentimes in its very peculiarity furnish a most 
potent argument. 

Prior to the misfortune which befell him through a stroke of 
apoplexy he was one of the most energetic and hard-working 
Members of the Senate, participating in the debates on all 
important and leading questions. He took a leading part in 
securing the enactment of the amendatory interstate commerce 
act of 1906, which gave the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the first time the rate-making power, a power that had been 
sought for, both by the commission and by the great mass of 
the people, for many years. I well remember the persistency 
with which he labored in this cause, and the helpful and effec- 
tive work he did in that behalf. 

He was much sought for as a lecturer, in the Northern States 
especially, on account of his ultra views on the so-called “ race 
question.” His discussion of this question was always illumi- 
nating and instructive; and while his audiences may not always 
have agreed with his views yet he always secured a large at- 
tendance of good listeners, who, to say the least, were interested 
in hearing his views on his side of the case. 

He was always kind and considerate toward his fellow Sena- 
tors, and on his lecture tours, if the occasion arose, he would 
always say a good word for his colleagues, whether they belonged 
to his party or not. 

He was emphatically, in the true sense of the word, a pro- 
gressive—a progressive in the sense that, although the old may 
have proved satisfactory, yet if anything new developed, which 
he found to be better, he was ready and swift to seize upon it. 
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He was in all things loyal and faithful to the interests and 
welfare of his State and to the interests and welfare of our com- 
mon country. He had no patience with shams nor with glitter- 
ing generalities, and in his debates he gave no mercy to either. 

South Carolina has been represented by many able, cultured, 
and highly educated men in this body, men who commanded 
attention here and elsewhere; and while Senator TILLMAN may 
not have had the culture or the gifts of oratory of some of his 
predecessors, yet I doubt whether any of them rendered more 
effective and beneficial service in this vineyard of the people 
to his State and to our common country than did he. 4 

He was an active dynamo in the moral and intellectual world, 
that gave ample evidence of a brave heart and a strong soul— 
tireless in the performance of his duties. A Senate composed of 
such men as Tmax would never go far astray and would 
always be apt to listen to the demands of the people for neces- 
sary constructive and remedial legislation. 

Had he lived he would, no doubt, haye been returned to the 
Senate by practically a unanimous vote of the people of his 
State, but thé fates willed otherwise. And while he is with us 
no more, the public spirit which he infused into the political, 
social, and economic life of his State still survives, and his 
memory will be cherished for years to come as one of the most 
beloved sons of South Carolina. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, among those whose fortune it is 
to contribute a word upon this sublime as well as solemn occa- 
sion, to me is given the privilege of expressing a heart's feeling, 
a thought. 

These proceedings, Mr. President, are designated as obituaries. 
The general mankind, reading of them in the public press, is 
inclined to the idea that they are a mere formal proceeding, 
established by custom, and observed in their repetition merely 
that we might comply with some senatorial courtesy. Others 
feel, Mr. President, that they are something like n surcease of 
the political quarrels of the past, and are in the form of a 
universal forgiveness, while we robe the dead with the consid- 
eration we decline them while they live. Partisan conflicts 
are believed to have been so bitter in this Chamber that time 
never heals their wounds, nor any form of personal gift of the 
combatant or charm of manner in individuals ameliorates the 
asperities that were exhibited in the combat. 

Too many assumé that these proceedings but envelop with a 
genial glow the closing chapter of some life where-before par- 
tisanship had shrouded in gloom, It is not true. It is regretful 
that the public should have an estimate of that nature. There 
is no rule of this body which calls upon a Senator to pay his 
respects to a dead comrade. ‘There is no obligation upon him 
other than that which applies from man to man in any avenue 
of life. Utterances such as will be embalmed, sir, in u volume 
kept as a monument of memory of the deceased are volunteer 
expressions of admiration and heartfelt praise. We must note 
the tributes from such men as these two distinguished leaders 
of one of the great parties of our Nation—one from the East, 
in the classic scholar, Mr. Lover, of Massachusetts; one from 
the West, in the great, strong, sturdy nature of NELSON, of Min- 
nesota. Sir, these are not born out of courtesy, nor do they 
spring out of mere observance of custom. ‘They were the over- 
flowings of a heart that had become convinced by close asso- 
ciation of the merit of the man. ‘They were inspired by that 
impulse of justice which speaks out here and voices the senti- 
ment to all now living who knew the dead TAN as the liv- 
ing statesman may know how thus bis rivals in politics, his op- 
ponents in conflict, and more, sir, oftentimes his enemies in 
party warfare remember him and appraise him as a man, 

I have often thought, Mr. President, that when contributions 
have come, such as from these distinguished gentlemen of our 
side, called democratic, toward Democrats, they would be ac- 
cepted only as a tribute of party associates and regarded as a 
favor that was due one to whom the party associations have for 
a while been tender and fraternal; but it is not known to the 
public that even among ourselves very serious differences often 
exist as to ways and means and as to methods and objects and 
likewise, sir, among us the contribution or tribute is never 
tendered from mere favor or form. It is only spoken because 
of that conviction of truth, that sense of desert, that solemn 
justice we owe that deserving man, whoever he is. 

Mr. President, if it were in my power, I would abolish our 
prevailing method of giving obituary—delaying the tribute until 
convenient time. I would invoke in this body that other rule 
prescribing that when the solemn announcement of the death 
ofen comrade came to us, and there were those disposed to speak 
of his qualities and deserts, I would have that duty discharged 
then. I would not have it so lapse that the memory of him 
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would be dimmed by after events, and those who had known him 
intimately deprived of the word that could be spoken by those 
of close familiarity and fresh memory. Yet, after all, I am in- 
clined, sir, as I speak, to another thought. This lapse of time 
must impress the publie with the sincerity of these utterances. 
Many events have happened since this distinguished man was 
laid to rest among his friends. Swirling clouds of war flashed 
with flames of fire, portions of the earth ripped apart, kings 
toppled, monarchs crushed, while dynasties have passed into the 
aftermath, to be remembered only as a thing to be despised 
or to be mourned. Only a strong man, Mr. President, who had 
impressed his personality greatly upon the soul of man, could 
have been remembered during such times as these and could 
have invoked from men the expression so firm in praise and so 
strong in love as that which has come from these who have 
spoken to-day of this one man—TILLMAN,. 

Only great merits of such a man carved in deeds upon the 
hearts of his fellows could have been reflected after such events. 
The ordinary man, to whom a tribute out of courtesy would have 
been given, would have been forgotten in such an hour. It is 
only a great star shining among planets, whose light could illume 
through such darkness amid which we have lived. Only the 
attributes of the great, sir, who have remained to reflect their 
glory upon mankind in such scenes as those which, amid fire 
and death, and universal carnage, still survive. And if the time 
has lapsed—which I deplore—from custom, it is to be said that 
In this particular instance it has served as a test of this man's 
great deserts. It must now be certified that amid it all and 
through it all still he could remain an ever-gleaming light, pour- 
ing its radiance about the hearts of his friends and reflecting 
again that splendid flame of character of this dead master. It 
must ever live as a beacon to guide the children of the State he 
honored with his sublime service. 

Sir, Senator Turman was, as these distinguished Senators 
haye said, but a plain man; and yet what greater men have we 
among greatness than those who are plain men? We recall for 
a second the lines that ‘Tennyson translated from the heart of 
that returning statesman, who from an humble farmer to pre- 
mier found himself in his boyhood village. After a career of 
greatness in public life, he returns to where once he followed 
a plowshare. He looks about him, and musing stands: 

Dost thon look back on what hath been, 
As some divinely gifted man, 


Whose life in low estate began 
And on a simple village green, 


Who breaks his birth's invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance 
And grapples with his evil star. 


Ah, behold! That is the “ pillar of a people's hope, 
“center of a world's desire.” 

Sir, what was the object of this man, Ben TILLMAN, citizen 
of the United States? Mr. President, my mother's family was 
from the State of South Carolina. They were the Hamiltons— 
I am carrying their name. The mere suggestion indicates to 
you, sir, that I was necessarily interested in the State from 
the earliest time of my life and that I must ever be interested 
in the affairs of its men. I left the South very early, and 
found my home in the West, and have remained a western man. 
I entered the House of Representatives in 1897, and had the 
delight to serve with such comrades as I see sitting about me— 
the eminent Senator, now chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, succeeding Senator TILEMAN, Mr. Swanson of Virginia, 
whose public service has been shown in so many characters 
and in so many high places of civilization ; also the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, Mr. SHarrorm, whose contribution in 
all things to the welfare of his country is praised by those who 
know him. I ean recall that it was one of our occupations, 
when we were not busy in the House, to come over to the Sen- 
ate when we heard that Turisman of South Carolina was to 
engage in some form of debate or conflict. As the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator from Minnesota have well 
said, he attracted attention from the mere fact that he was to 
speak. 

Mr. President, let me say, sir, on this solemn occasion, yet, 
sir, with all the deliberation it commands, it was not so impor- 
tant in those days as to how he said that which he did; it mat- 
tered not in what words these phrases should be graced; nor 
particularly, sir, does it dwell now upon the mind of man as to 
whether they disclosed college education, the finish of literary 
adornment, or the perfection of phraseology. It was that the 
man felt justice; it was that his constant struggle in life was 
to do that justice to man; it was that the very soul about him 
surged and beat to the single purpose of having justice done by 
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his Government, aye, to its humblest citizen, and for this; to 
this, and through this he spoke, 

Mr. President, I have lived through two epechs in this Gov- 
ernment when to my mind, reflecting the lessons which the page 
of history gave me, there was suggested time and time again 
how near my country was on the verge of a eivil revolution. 
One of those, sir, was in the years when I first came into pub- 
lic life, following 1896—in the year 1897. It was at the end, sir, 
of what was called a Democratic administration. Without 
regard to what might be said to be the right or wrong cf meas- 
ures which were then in force, or, sir, of the policies which were 
then invoked, it is sufficient to recall for a moment that there 
was a public mind throughout the land which, because cf 
financial distresses, and not understanding the causes that 
brought them forth, was on the eve of overturning all of the fixed 
institutions of our fabric, and would have been content to do so 
in any form that should have presented Itself to their success- 
ful undertaking; Do you realize, Senntors; that but for such 
men as Ben Tillman, who was understood to represent the 
humble people, to speak for the great rights of civilization, to 
speak for that great mass of mankind who find themselves 
squirming beneath the feet of men—that but for such as he, 
in whom that class. had confidence and felt he was for them— 
the people—this land of ours never could have escaped the fate 
that has followed: all- other lands since history threw its light 
on civilization under similar circumstances—revolution? 

It was the manner of such a man, the expressions of such a 
man, the purpose of such a man and of his kind wherever they 
were, sir, which saved the Republic of the United States, and 
held it firm to. the center of its purpose, a peaceful government 
of the people, by the voice of the people. He therefore, sir, con- 
tributed’ a great service to the Republic. Without being con- 
scious of it, and perchance without having it in his purpose, he 
was one of the few who cemented our country again together 
when it was about to part like a ship in the mad waves of a 
vengeful sea. 

When men shall come to consider such a man, may we not 
recall the atmosphere in which he lived, the time in which he 
spoke; the conditions he met, the remedies he offered, and the 
result of his contributions? By these may he not be measured? 
And since the tendency of us all is to look to smaller things in 
human life and by this diminish the real measure of greatness 
in the altogether, we may appeal to future history, and shall 
consider this great truth, to recall what was the results and the 
sure effect of such a life as he lived, such offerings as he gave, 
such services as he brought to his land iu such an hour as they 
were given. 

Mr. President, there was another period which fell to the 

ril of insurrection with what was called Republican admin- 

Stration. This was in the fall of 1912. It began in the spring 
of 1912, following, the year 1911, culminating in a spirit in this 
land of a political upheaval partaking of resentment against 
party arrangement and party organization, and against every 
form of established government. Had there not been strong 
men on all sides to come forth at such a time and point out 
where the real evil was and how it could be remedied by the 
people themselves, there would have been a revolution in Amer- 
ica. There was s spirit in the land that cared nothing for 
ancient institutions, that knew neither the fathers of the past 
nor recked of their glory. Sir, this and other reasons similar 
to that in effect which followed immediately what was known 
as the Cleveland administration, produced a situation that 
promised to overturn the courts on one hand, to dispense with 
all our forms of legislation throughout and end in the wreck 
and ruin of our form of civilization. 

One can only conjecture what might have followed had it not 
been for the course of honest, faithful, strong-hearted men, who 
arose and spoke the truth without fear, placed the evil where it 
belonged, and registered responsibility at its just place and 
spoke the real remedy for the wrong endured. Tillman was 
one, and here in this Chamber his voice could be heard long 
after the expiration of 1896. Twenty years of public life had 
not changed his creed or modified the sincere, patriotic effort 
he made for mankind. He was one of its legislative saviors. 

Senators have said and rightfully that men serving on this 
floor with each other become mollified; that they become 
softened; that the spirit of attack vanishes; that party contest 
wanes. One stands like a vestal near the flame with the swing- 
ing incense of friendship perfuming every conflict. But, sir, 
however true that may be, and doubtless is—and long may it 
continue, that we may ever be prepared for that last day when 
we speak the word for our friends—stili, sir, as to this man 
neither fear of men nor partisanship of politics nor favor from 
his own nor affections of home ever moved him from his con- 
yiction, 


Nor, sir, did the beckon of riches or the opportunity of wealth 
seduce him from his firm sense of right, and when he began his 
undertaking for men he remained true to the end. It was be- 
cause of the confidence of the multitude in such men, in whont 
they beheld the rock around whom the vine might entwine in 
beauty yet remain fixed in unshaken strength. Truly, sir, his 
voice and character was the rock of our salvation. When we 
reflect upon this we can but slightly measure the service such 
a man does a country such as ours, founded upon the will of 
the people and only abiding in the faith the people have in the 
honesty of men. 

Senators have referred to the last Gays of this distinguished 
statesman. Mr. President, in civil government his decree was 
justice to men, in war the duty of patriots. From neither did 
he ever veer. As the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGER] 
has well said, his eye was fixed to see through the long distance’ 
the great danger that was upon us in a later hour. He did not 
parley with it; he did not compromise with it nor smother its 
expression from fear in any quarter, His was again the drawn 
ax, that he might smite the head of the foe when raised to en- 
danger his country. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] well spoke of 
Senator TILEMAN’s efforts in behalf of the Navy. The distin- 
guished head of the Navy, the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, who bore the great burden in such hour, 
is here sitting with us. He found no aid greater, none stronger, 
none more patriotic, and none more sure and more uncompro- 
mising in his championship than this chairman of the Naval 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I know the South. It was not easy for BEN 
Timan in time of peace to stand here in support of a large 
Navy. He came from a State whose people were carefully 
considerate, among whom were few millionaires. The rich 
were the exception. They were inclined by nature and from 
a Commonwealth of past conviction inclined to resent on the 
part of their public servant unnecessary appropriations that 
would bring large taxes and heavy burdens upon their people 
and their earnings. No one knew this more than TILEMAN. 
He knew this necessarily attracted about himself a possible 
political opposition from which he might have to pay that 
penalty which public men pay for outrunning their constituents 
and guiding instead of following them. 

But, nevertheless, sir, he did not make measure of that 
event. The duty of his whole country was the sole standard 
to him. He was willing to trust the intelligence of South 
Carolina. He knew her humble people as he did her superior 
people, and that if he were to go to them with the truth, it 
would be the truth that would not only make them free but 
save him from any injustice which might otherwise befall him. 
It was that feature of independence in polities that character- 
ized him, so different from any men around him, and which 
justify on this day these attributes of praise which are so 
willingly and sweetly rendered by these his comrades wlio 
were a generation and more in public life with him. 

Mr. President, I knew him as a friend. I did not hesitate 
to go to him for counsel. To him I had no pride in confessing 
blunders, which of course in all men's lives are many. I never 
knew a man to whom I could go with greater hope for consolu- 
tion and for a sure sense of guardianship than to this man 
TELMAN. It is because of this that I recall it. My sense of 
obligations is but different from that of his other dear com- 
rades, I- knew him as a friend, and as such I mourn him and 
miss him. 

But, Mr. President, there was one thought which I can-not. 
omit. Those who knew him closely would ever be impressed! 
with his Christianity. There was about TMLMAN a sense of re- 
sponsibility to God and Heaven to which he felt he would some 
day make his last return. Sir, whatever else might have been, 
when that time came there would be nothing for him to seek to 
hide. There would be nothing which he need seek excuse from 
his fellow mankind. His religion was to him consoling, ever 
guiding and ever inspiring him. His religion was faith in God. 
his belief the teachings of Christ, his creed love for his fellow 
mankind, 

This is all, sir, that nursed him through those days of illness 
which distinguished Senators have alluded to; it consoled him 
in such hour as he was by his affectionate and tender wife, 
who never tired, and his children about, who never wearied in 
their service for him. He clung to life as a duty to them. Many 
times we have seen him here when we knew his oppressed phys- 
ical condition would not permit or justify it, yet out of duty to 
those around him, at the sacrifice of physical comfort, he would 
ever be with us in the discharge of the duty he owed to God and 
to man. Where will we find in after days a nobler example for 
men to pattern by than such a character? 
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Mr. President, South Carolina has contributed many great 
men to the world of circumstance in America, and she has in- 
scribed in perpetual history such memorial as time affords to 
the names of great heroes and wondrous statesmen familiar to 
us. We recall them easily. John C. Calhoun was a master of 
sophistry, a philosopher of government—in the science of it as it 
is written. Hammond was distinguished by reason of some- 
thing of the insistence on that class distinction which prevailed 
too long in the South and to her great injury; Butler, the ex- 
ample of noblesse oblige. In his personality he ever commanded 
respect and admiratio., Hampton personified the valor of the 
soldier and the character of those who gave much of life for 
what they believed and could not understand the difference of 
another as against them or as neglectful of all their people’s 
sacrifice. 

But in Traan there was the philospoher of government— 
that government that meant justice to all men equally wher- 
ever possible under the law. There was the courtly gentleman 
who knew not how to swerve from duty, with the courage of 
the soldier, a courage which never shrank in an undertaking, 
that meant the preservation of the country and the maintenance 
of its honor. He passed through all the stages represented by all 
others and in himself personified their virtues. In these days 
of great victories where they have been garnered by other 
men with every opportunity of favor or partiality, BENJAMIN 
R. Titman leaves in his life and memory a monument of 
achievement over all obstacles to which after generations of his 
State will ever point with pride and glory, one which will inspire 
all children to noble efforts, and put upon their lips a chorus of 
praise in the coming day and in after time in the new regenera- 
tion of this, our Republic. Those who knew him will praise God 
that our world could produce such a man as BENJAMIN R. 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. President, in all ages and amongst all 
civilized peoples it has been an honored custom for the living 
to pay tribute to the dead, and so to-day we are met here in 
response to that custom to pay a meed of tribute to the memory 
of the distinguished Senator from South Carolina, whose seat 
I now have the honor to occupy. 

The first ballot that it was ever my privilege, as a citizen of 
South Carolina, to cast for governor of my State was cast for 
BENJAMIN Ryan TILMAN in 1892. The first ballot that it was 
ever my privilege, as a member of the General Assembly of 
South Carolina, to cast for United States Senator from my 
State was cast for the distinguished American Senator to whose 
memory we would to-day pay tribute. 

Occupying the same seat that he so well and ably filled for 
nearly 24 years, succeeding him for a short time by the 
suffrage of the same people whom he loved so well, called upon 
by the people of South Carolina—his people and mine—to 
complete the service which they had intrusted to him, I must 
confess to a deep sense of my inability to pay full tribute to 
him as well as confess to my inability to render a service in 
this body comparable with the great record which he made for 
himself, his State, and his country, which has placed him in 
the front rank of not only the greatest of Carolina statesmen, 
but also amongst the greatest statesmen that our whole country 
has produced in its nearly 150 years of national existence. 

The life and career of Senator Trrtman should be an in- 
spiration to the young manhood of America which has not had 
a full chance in the race of life. Coming on the scene of action 
immediately after the great Civil War, when his State was 
prostrate, his people poor, his opportunities circumscribed, with- 
out means and without educational facilities, he was compelled 
to work by day and study by night. He soon realized that the 
poor man without education fought an unequal fight, and he 
undertook to educate himself by study and reading whenever 
time permitted. Denied the education of a college, he turned 
to the university of hard knocks and hard work, and for many 
years he toiled to support his father’s family and to store up 
knowledge of men and affairs. Living and making a living on a 
poor farm in South Carolina, under most adverse circumstances, 
he realized the hard lot of the poor and unfortunate, and it 
Seems to me that then it was he must have read the words 
of Charles Dickens: 

If ever household affections and loves are graceful things, they are 
graceful in the poor, The ties that bind the wealthy and the proud 
to home may be forged on earth, but those which link the poor man 
to his humble hea are of the truer metal and bear the stamp of 
Heaven. The man of high descent may love the halls and lands of 
his inheritance as a part of himself, as trophies of his birth and power ; 
his associations with them are associations of pride and wealth an 
triumph; the poor man’s attachment to the tenements he holds, 
which strangers have held before and may to-morrow occupy again. 
has a worthier root, struck deep into purer soil. His household 
goods are of flesh and blood, with no alloy of silver, gold, or precious 


stone; he has no property but in the affections of his own heart: 
and when they endear bare floors and walls, despite of rags and toil 
and scanty fare, that man has his love of home from God, and his 
rude hut becomes a solemn place. 

His love of home, of wife, of children, his beautiful home 
life that he learned to live while he was yet poor and obscure, 
is evidence that the great novelist knew the real human heart, 
and it seems to me that in his early life our lamented friend 
must have breathed the same spirit that the same author ex- 
pressed when he said: 

Oh! if those who rule the destinies of nations would but remember 
this—if they would but think how hard it is for the very poor to have 
engendered their hearts that love of home from which all domestic 
virtues spring, when they live in dense and squalid masses where social 
decency is lost, or, rather, never found—if they would but turn aside 
from the wide thoroughfares and great houses and strive to improve 
the wretched dwellings in byways where only poverty may walk—many 
low roofs would point more truly to the sky than the loftiest steeple 
that now rears proudly up from the midst of guilt and crime and 
horrible disease to mock them by its contrast. 

With such an inspiration BENJAMIN R. Tux must have 
been filled when he went out from his humble home and obscure 
place to lead the ignorant and the poor out into the bright 
light and clear sunshine of equal opportunity and freedom, and 
commenced to teach them anew the truth that Jefferson had 
written in the immortal Declaration of Independence, That 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that amongst these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these, governments are instituted amongst men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

With this in mind he must have carried on his memorable 
campaign of education amongst the masses of the people of 
South Carolina and taught them how to vote in order that they 
might conduct their government in the interest of the whole 
people. About 1885 Mr. TILLMAN commenced a crusade, first 
through the press and later from the platform, to secure for 
the impoverished people of South Carolina better conditions of 
iving. 

The first speech that he ever delivered in public, in so far as 
I know, was delivered at Bennettsville, S. O., in the summer of 
1885, and I well remember as a boy of 15 years of age hearing 
that speech in company with my father. Mr. TELMAN was 
unused to public speech and had a prepared speech to read, but 
he had not proceeded far in a most awkward reading of it when 
he became disgusted with the attempt and threw his manu- 
script aside and launched out hesitatingly in the delivery of an 
extemporaneous speech which soon gained impetus and carried 
his audience with him. I shall never forget the expression of 
my father as we left the courthouse when he so well expressed 
my own youthful sentiments: “ That man is a diamond in the 
rough,” and so he afterwards demonstrated, but as time passed 
on the rough diamond was polished and smoothed and became 
the brightest jewel in the political crown of South Carolina, and 
one of the most brilliant stars in the American Nation. 

The masses of the people had taken but little part in the 
political affairs of the State; he educated them to a realization 
of their rights and obligations. They had but poor educational 
advantages; he educated them to the idea that they were en- 
titled to an education at the hands of the public.. They had no 
college for the farmers’ boys where they could educate the 
future farmers of the State; he builded Clemson College. They 
had no college for the young women of the State, and he caused 
Winthrop College for women to be builded. Each of these in- 
stitutions now enrolls more than 1,000 students, and they stand 
as perpetual monuments to Gov. B. R. TELMAN. Tens of thou- 
sands of young men and young women have received an educa- 
tion at these institutions which otherwise they could not have 
received, and their lives of usefulness are living pages in the 
book of life of Goy. TILLMAN. 

He builded up the common schools, and so improved them 
that now a school is in the reach of practically every boy and 
girl within the State, as adequate, possibly, as the average 
State can afford. 

He caused a better system of analysis and inspection of ferti- 
lizers, and so prevented the practice of mammoth frauds on the 
farmers of the State. 

He contributed largely to the adoption of the primary election 
system of nominating all officials, and thereby gave equal rights 
and privileges to all. He caused a constitutional convention to 
be held, and it adopted a constitution which greatly improved 
the organic law of the State and preserved for the time being 
the Anglo-Saxon civilization of the State. He grappled with the 
liquor evil, as then exercised through open bar rooms, and 
realizing the necessity for the backing of public opinion, which 
was then not ripe for prohibition, instituted the system of State 
owned and controlled dispensaries, which subsequently became 
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corrupt, but which paved the way for abolition of the whisky 
traffie in South Carolina. 

All these things were accomplished only after the hardest 
and bitterest of political conflicts—bitter because he was bit- 
terly opposed and criticized; hard, because the opposition to 
Mr. TILLMAN was led by many of the best and brainiest men in 
the State who bad controlled its policies and destinies and who 
could not see that a new day had dawned in the State. 

In 1890 a preliminary convention of the representatives of 
the reform faction of the Democratic Party, headed by Mr. TILL- 
MAN, was held in March, and this convention nominated a full 
State ticket, with Mr. Tux as its candidate for governor, to 
be run for the regular Democratic nomination, and provided 
for a joint debate at each county seat between the candidates 
so put forward and any other candidates that might offer. 
Some of the most brilliant men in South Carolina joined issue 
with Mr. Tila in the campaign, but his brilliant intellect, 
his keen wit, his ready retort, and his great learning were 
equal to every demand, and he carried the election with a tre- 
mendous majority and received the Democratic nomination. 
Bitter attacks were made on him, and this bitterness brought 
forth bitterness in return; but when the campaign was over he 
was ready to say, as Grant said after Appomattox, “ Let us 
have peace.” But not so. The opposition put out an independ- 
ent candidate against him, but he was elected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, carrying every county in the State. He has since 
had the opportunity to pay a remarkable tribute to his com- 
petitor for the Democratic nomination for governor in his first 
race for governor, the Hon. Joseph H. Earle, who was subse- 
quently his colleague in the Senate for a short time, and this 
tribute paid on the floor of the Senate shows that Mr. TILLMAN 
could fight a good fight, a hard fight, a bitter fight with a 
worthy antagonist and yet retain the respect of that man and 
at the same time retain a high regard for the virtues of an 
honorable antagonist, and such his antagonist was in 1890. 

In 1892 he was a candidate for reelection as governor of 
South Carolina, and he was opposed in the primaries by that 
brilliant orator and courtly gentleman, ex-Goy. John C. Shep- 
herd; and again Mr. TrILuax had an antagonist worthy of the 
best, but so strongly was he intrenched in the hearts of the 
great masses of the people that he was reelected governor of 
his State for another term, during which he retained his won- 
derful hold on the regard and affections of his people, so that 
at the expiration of his second term as governor he was able, 
after n memorable campaign, to defeat the gallant Matthew 
Calbraith Butler, who had so well and so long served his State 
in peace and in war; and thus began his great senatorial 
career, 

‘I shall not dwell at length on the record made by Senator 
TrttmaN in this body. Many of you who served with him 
know that record more intimately than I do. Some of you 
remember the inexperienced legislator who came here with 
his pitchfork. You saw him in action, you heard him in de- 
bate, you counseled with him in conference, and you had the 
opportunity of learning the massiveness of his intellect, the 
bigness of his heart, his desire to serve his party, his State, 
and his Nation. 

When others left the Democratic Party, believing that the 
interests of the people could be better served through the 
Populist Party, he kept his followers within the Democratic 
Party and tried to make that party more truly representative 
of the masses of the people; where evils had crept into his 
own party he did not hesitate to point them out and seek 
to correct them. When the Republican Party was in power 
he did not hesitate to join issue with them in any matter 
that did not comport with his sense of civic righteouness, 
and some of his speeches on the great political problems of 
the past quarter of a century will go down in history as 
classies of the period. His fights against special privilege, 
his demand for a greater and more elastic currency, his oppo- 
sition to the exorbitant prices charged for steel plate for 
battleships, his struggles against harmful monopolies—all these 
are matters of history and can not be overlooked by the future 
student of American history; but possibly the greatest service 
that it was his fortune to render the American people was in the 
upbuilding of the American Navy while he was a member of and 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, and the last official 
act of the distinguished Senator, the last signature trat he ever 
placed to any document, was his signature to the conference 
report on the part of the Senate to the greatest naval bill 
that ever passed the American Congress. Under his chairman- 


ship of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs the American 


Navy was so increased and builded up that it now stands sec- 
ond only to that of Great Britain, and that Navy, with the 
assistance of those of our allies, made it possible for America 


to send across, the ocean more than 2,000,000 of American 
soldiers to join with the other legions of liberty in the great 
war of democracy and freedom of the world without the loss 
of a single American transport. Under his leadership great . 
navy yards were built and improved in all parts of the country 
where needed, and the one on the coast ef his own State 
will always be linked with his name and remain a monument 
to his memory. 

He loved his fellow man, he loved freedom, he loved liberty; 
and when the civilization of mankind was at stake, when the 
freedom and liberty of the world were threatened, when op- 
pressed people were crying out for assistance, when American 
rights were disregarded and invaded, when the American flag 
was insulted, he declared that these conditions were intolerable 
and that he would vote for a declaration of war against Ger- 
many whenever the opportunity presented, and he lived to see his 
country and yours take its proper place in the affairs of the 
world, but alas! the grim reaper carried him over yonder 
before it was given to him to see the glorious emblem of Jib- 
erty and freedom floating over the victorious troops of free 
America on the fields of France. 

He played his part like a man, he fought his battles like a 
soldier, he died in the service of his country, as he wished to 
do, and his State and his country are the better for that he 
lived. He is gone but not forgotten. The memory of his sery- 
ice and achievement will linger long after all of those who 
knew him, who loved him, and respected him,:shall have joined 
that great invisible host in the eternal over yonder. 

Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to the memory 
of the late distinguished Senator from South Carolina, Hon. 
BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN, I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Monday, December 16, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, December 15, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr, Lever as Speaker pro tempore. 

Rev. F. Ward Denys, of Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 5 

Almighty God, Father of all who have gone, to whom we come 
at this time in solemn consciousness that we ourselves must all 
sooner or later enter the realm of the everlasting, we invoke 
Thy divine guidance on this occasion, that this memorial may 
be a fitting expression of that which concerns the one who has 
gone into the realm which we all must enter, and that that 
which is said of him may become an imperishable evidence of 
the services that he, as a faithful servant of his Master and of 
his country, rendered in these Halls prior to his going to the 
halls of lasting glory. These and all things we ask in the 
name of Him who is tlfe author and soul of all that is good and 
true and beautiful; amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The clerk will read the Journal 
of the proceedings of yesterday. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the reading of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to dispense with the reading 
of the Journal. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR TILLMAN. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
special order for to-day. s 
The clerk read as follows: J 


On motion of Mr. Brrxes of South Carolina, by unanimous consent, 
Ordered, That Sunday, December 15, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, be 
set apart for addresses upon the life, character, and public services 
= 8 BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN, late a Senator from the State of South 
rolina. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 


ons, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina offers resolutions which the clerk will report. 
The clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 480. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 


opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. DENJA- 
MIN RYAN MAN, late a Senator of the United States from the State 
of South Carolina. 


1918. 


Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
nome That the Clerk communicate these resolutions te the 

nate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The chair recognizes the gen- 


tleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, the passing of Senator TIIT- 
MAN Was an event which marked the closing of a remarkable 
career of a man in a remarkable period of the history of South 
Carolina and the history of the United States. I had known 
Senator Trraran since the beginning of his public career, and I 
desire to express what I have to say about him under three 
periods. 

The first period of his public career was one of political agita- 
tion. Business conditions in South Carolina were at a very low 
ebb in 1885, when he opened his career as an agitator for the 
betterment of the agricultural conditions in the State. There 
was no agricultural educational facility worth the name in the 
State of South Carolina at that time. There was practically no 
agitation looking to the betterment of agricultural conditions 
and, although 10 years had elapsed since the people of the State 
had regained control of their affairs, there was probably less 
prosperity than there had been 5 or 10 years before. 

At a meeting at Bennettsville, in the greatest farming county, 
from the cotton standpoint, in the cotton belt, in August, 1885, 
Mr. Tirraran startled the State by an assault upon the dry rot, as 
he termed it, which was prevailing in South Carolina, and an 
assault upon what was considered to be the ark of the covenant, 
almost, upon which you did not dare to lay your hands. He 
brought about an agitation which was far-reaching, and whose 
effect has not yet ceased to be felt in South Carolina. 

At that time Capt. TITAN as he then was—captain of the 
Edgefield Hussars—had never asked for or held public office. 
He disclaimed any desire to hold public office; but he contended 
that there should be an agricultural institution in South Carolina 
which should have nothing but agricultural and mechanical edu- 
cation as its object, and have the united support of the agri- 
cultural interests of South Carolina. 

A good deal of confusion has arisen as to the establishment 
of the institution which grew up out of that agitation. Claims 
and counterclaims have been made as to who established it. 
As a matter of fact, the legislature of 1888, before Senator 
TILLMAN became a public servant in any capacity, accepted the 
bequest of Thomas G. Clemson, and provided for the establish- 
ment of Clemson College, and in 1889 they made provision for 
the construction of the building. So many have contended that 
it was not the work of Senator Trimaran, because he did not 
come into power until December, 1890, when he became gov- 
ernor of the State; but they overlook the fact that the agitation 
which he set in motion brought about the will of Thomas G. 
Clemson, who left the John C. Calhoun estate to the State of 
South Carolina for the purpose of establishing Clemson College, 
and made Senator Tirraan one of the life trustees in that will. 

Therefore it can not be questioned that this agitation pro- 
moted the establishment of that institution, which was the 
apple of his eye as long as he lived, and which is one of the 
greatest agricultural institutions in the United States, and 
which has given untold benefits to the State of South Carolina. 
That is the fact as to the establishment of Clemson College. It 
was to TILLMAN, not as the Governor, not as the legislator, but 
to Tursan as the political agitator, to whom we owe Clemson 
College, without any question or possibility of cavil, for that 
agitation before he ever aspired to public office forced the accep- 
tance of the bequest and the establishment of the institution. 

Senator TLMAN was not a man who was unknown to 
political life, although he had never aspired to it. When he 
began his agitation, it is instructive to look at the associates 
with whom he had grown up. The list of those who were 
in power in South Carolina, his fellows around the board when 
they met in social communion, were men of great distinction: 
United States Senator M. C. Butler, from Edgefield; Gov. John 
C. Shepherd, from Edgefield; Congressman George D. Tillman, 
his senior brother, from Edgefield; Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Andrew Pickens Butler, from Edgefield; chairman of the 
Railroad Commission of South Carolina, Gen. Milledge L. Bon- 
ham, from Edgefield; solicitor of the judicial circuit in which 
he lived; Richard G. Bonham, from Edgefield; United States 
district attorney, Leroy F. Youmans, from Edgefield, first attor- 
ney general and then district attorney—these were the 
sentatives of his county when he began the agitation and were 
his associates of a lifetime. 
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To be sure they indicate that certainly In Edgefield political 
prominence and power were not wanting, and they indicate the 
fiber of the man who, with his own brother serving in this Hah, 
instituted a crusade against the conditions that then existed 
that was destined to hurl from power every man I have named 
in this distinguished list and leave them as political wrecks 
upon the shores of time. And yet Senator TILLMAN made that 
beginning, and the beginning culminated in 1890 when, at the 
call of the Farmers’ Alliance, organized to attempt to ameliorate 
the conditions of this country, which was then in the throes of 
a financial panic, he became candidate for governor and was 
triumphantly elected in 1890. 

And that began the period of his career as governor. That 
career, Mr. Speaker, was one of very distinguished ability and 
very distinguished ideals. The first and the greatest of his 
constructive ideas was the establishment in South Carolina of 
an institution for the technical training of the girls of that 
State, which has grown now to be the jewel of all of our 
educational institutions. And yet the statement is frequently 
met that he was not the founder of Winthrop. That is true 
in one sense of the word. Winthrop College, for the training 
of the girls of the State, was founded as an institution in 
1887. The annual appropriation for it was $5,200 a year, a 
paltry pittance beside the $150,000 that we were spending for 
education of the males of South Carolina. 

When he came into the governership one of his first moves 
was to provide for the establishment of that institution on a 
firm basis, and in the legislature of 1891 provision was made for 
the obtaining of a site and suitable building and making proper 
appropriation, and it was carried through by the people of Rock 
Hill, one of the progressive communities of the State, giving the 
State $60,000 to establish the institution within their midst. 
And to-day they house within the walls of that college, I believe, 
1,500 girls, and could house 1,500 more if suitable buildings could 
be erected; and we appropriate $130,000 every year merely for 
the support of the institution. Directly as the result of his far- 
seeing statesmanship toward the education of the youth of South 
Carolina, you will find 80 per cent of the teachers in the public 
schools of that State who are the direct product of that great 
institution. And you go into the homes of South Carolina, all 
over the State, and you see them shaped by the splendid educa- 
tion that has been received in that college. I say that is the 
crowning work of his life as governor. 

He did several other things. The next was the solving of 
the suffrage question. We were confronted with a majority, on 
the popular vote of South Carolina, of 40,000 colored people— 
40,000 colored votes if they all voted. It had been-by the most 
strenuous and sometimes the most questionable methods that we 
had maintained white civilization and the control of the white 
people after we had once regained control, which it took a 
revolution to do. Senator TIMAN by his influence as gov- 
ernor brought about the holding of a constitutional convention 
which settled the suffrage question, in my judgment, forever 
for South Carolina, because the census now shows that the in- 
crease in the white race has so greatly exceeded the increase in 
the colored race that the voting strength is now equal if all 
are registered and all capable of registering. But it was his 
statesmanship that forced the calling of a convention which put 
an educational and a property qualification upon the one who 
desired to vote, and the provision was made absolutely equal to 
all. All a man had to do was either to be able to write and to 
read the Constitution or have $300 worth of property on the tax 
books subject to taxation, and he could register and vote. 

I have heard a good deal said sometimes in this hall about the 
discrimination against the southern colored man as to voting. 
There is no discrimination and never has been in South Caro- 
lina since the adoption of this constitution. That was the handi- 
work of Senator TILLMAN; and next to the establishment of 
Winthrop, I consider that the greatest work he ever accomplished 
in State affairs, 

He did another thing which shows the remarkable boldness of 
the man, when he put the State of South Carolina into a mo- 
nopoly of the liquor business, which most people concede now 
was a mistake and which after 14 years passed away. And those 
were the three great highwater marks of achievement in his 
career as governor. 

As a United States Senator he came to office at a time when 
the people of this country were crying out for an increased circu- 
lating medium, when our circulating medium was $27 a head. 
And when we reflect that to-day it is $56 a head, we can see what 
an enormous advance has been made. And he arraigned himself 
on the side of those who were in favor of a great increase and 
great elasticity in the currency of this country, which has been 
justified by the enactment of legislation in the last few years 
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which has relieved the stringency and inelasticity of finance of 
this country to such an extent that Senator TILEMAN has been 
justified in every position he took on the financial question. 

He also came here at a time when we were practically with- 
out a navy and when the construction of a navy was tied up 
by the extortion of the Steel Trust. He won the title of 
“Pitchfork Statesman” in his assault upon the people who 
furnished the armor plate for the construction of our Navy, a 
title that has gone with him to his grave as a title of honor 
and one of which he was more proud than of any other title 
he ever received. 

And his history here as United States Senator was bound up 
with the history of the development of the Navy and the 
development of the interests in building up the Navy until it 
was crowned by the establishment of an 1 factory, 
for which he contended 15 years before it came, and the ad- 
ministration and the efficiency of a Navy which has been a 
thing of pride and a comfort during the late war through 
which we have passed and we have all had to acknowledge 
the efliciency, the power, the modesty, and the high-toned con- 
ditions of this branch of the service. 

As a literary man the Senator was unequaled and unsur- 
passed in the use of the English language, in logic that went 
to the heart of every matter, and his most conspicuous effort, 
in my judgment, in that line was the correspondence conducted 
with Mr. Henry Watterson, of Louisville, Ky., and Mr. George 
Harvey, of New York, a few years ago when they combined 
in an assault upon the then Gov. Wilson, of New Jersey, who 
was being talked of as a candidate for the Presidency, and a 
perusal of the correspondence between Senator TILLMAN and 
them will show how he unhorsed the two past masters in the 
use of English, and swept away the cobwebs of injustice which 
they were hanging about the neck of Mr. Wilson; and this 
helped materially to promote Mr. Wilson’s nomination and elec- 
tion to the Presidency. 

Now, I want to say just one word as to Senator TILLMAN’'S 
private life. For 33 years he and I were personal friends, 
We frequently divided politically, but the personal relations be- 
tween us have always been the most cordial; and I consider the 
strong point which made him unassailable in almost every walk 
of life was the beautiful character of his family life, which 
caused him to lean upon and trust and take counsel of his help- 
meet, his wife, who stood around him like a protecting wall 
through all these years; the family life of that man was a bene- 
diction, and such a signpost as to point every man to the way of 
high living in social circles, such that no finger of scorn and no 
tongue of scandal assail. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, we are met to pay tribute to the 
memory of one of South Carolina’s great men, in order that 
the record of this Congress may contain some comment upon the 
career of one of her great statesmen. It is unnecessary that 
tributes should be paid in order that his State or the Nation 
might be impressed with the great value of his services, or 
with the nobleness of his character, because his service in the 
Nation’s Congress speaks for itself. It was not my privilege 
to have known Senator Trrtman intimately, but I recall as a 
young man, when following speeches and the career of men in 
the United States Senate, the impression that was made when 
he first came to the Capital of the Republic. I remember how 
he came before the attention of the citizens of the Nation and 
left his mark as a fearless statesman. He impressed me as 
one who despised all sham, and he was not afraid to speak 
plainly upon any issue or upon any question. He went to the 
meat of any subject which he undertook to discuss, and he 
argued and debated with a strength that impressed one as a 
man discussing a question with his whole soul. 

I happened to be designated upon the committee that went 
upon that sad journey when the remains of Senator TILLMAN 
were consigned to their last resting place. No one who was 
present upon that occasion but would be impressed with the 
sense of loss that was apparent amid the surrounding throng 
who came to attend the funeral exercises. As I before stated, 
he was one of South Carolina’s great statesmen. He left behind 
him a name which will be remembered and revered in the days 
to come. That State has given many great men to the Nation’s 
service—Calhoun, Hampton, Butler—but in these days those 
who have been privileged to serve with BENJAMIN RYAN TILL- 
MAN I am sure will be of the opinion that his name and his 
career are fit to be placed upon the same high pedestal to which 
we look when we think of those men who went before him. 

I am reminded that Senator TLAN at one time delivered 
an address in which he compared and linked up, so to speak, 
the great history of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which I have the honor in part to represent, and that of the 


State of South Carolina. It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that 
to-day in the other branch. of this Congress, the senior Senator 
from my State is among those who are paying tribute to the 
memory and career of Senator TILLMAN. I refer to the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, Henry Casor Lobak, who I be- 
lieve was designated by Senator Tmrsax, either just before 
his death or sometime ago, to speak upon his career when he 
should have gone. 

Senator TLMAN, although he brought great fame to the State 
of South Carolina, will stand forth not only as one of that 
State’s great men, but as one of the Nation’s statesmen, one 
who was intimately connected with many of the great problems 
with which we have had to contend in these later years. I was 
interested in hearing of his early activities in the State of South 
Carolina, and how with that remarkable courage, that indomi- 
table will, he forced himself and the issues which he stood for 
to the front and gained a place among the councils of his State. 
We pay this tribute with respect and reverence, with the assur- 
ance that his memory will ever be kept green, and that his career 
will be looked upon as a worthy example to those who aspire to 
represent others either in the State or the Nation. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, BENJAMIN Ryan TILLMAN 
sat in the seat of the immortal Calhoun in the United States 
Senate for nearly 24 years—a longer time than anyone else 
has served as a Senator from South Carolina. At the time 
of his entry into South Carolina politics I was only a boy, 
but the events that followed and the leading part he played for 
more than a quarter of a century have left some vivid recollec- 
tions. South Carolina, among all of the States, has been noted 
for having more polities for its size than any other State in the 
Union, and from the beginning of her history many of its cam- 
paigns have attracted Nation-wide interest. She has furnished 
her quota of public men and statesmen, who have not only left 
their impress upon the history of the State but upon the history 
of the Nation, and among those public men and statesmen 
TILLMAN’s name will have to be written. 

I will not attempt irí this sketch to review South Carolina 
politics and affairs. The conditions immediately following the 
Civil War and the corruption of a régime from 1868 up until 
1876, when the white people determined to regain control of 
their governmental affairs, are well known. However, after the 
political revolution of 1876, resulting in the redemption of the 
State, there developed an idea among the people that the masses 
did not have a proper voice in the government, and there 
was much complaint of government of ‘‘aristocracy,” “ Bour- 
bons,” and “ring rule,’ and in some quarters it was charged 
that the governor and State officers were named and chosen at 
the annual dinner of a prominent social club in South Carolina. 
This naturally resulted in a great deal of unrest among the 
masses of the people and they were beginning to be prepared 
for the political revolution that occurred in 1890. 

Living in the county of Edgefield, near the banks of the 
Savannah River, was a farmer, unheard of and unknown, but 
whose family had written their names upon the brightest pages 
of the history of the State. This farmer was BENJAMIN RYAN 
TLMAN. His brother, Jim Tillman, as Bishop Capers declared 
at a great rally in the city of Columbia, was the “ Oriflame of 
his regiment” in the war of the Confederacy, and the name of 
Tillman can be found upon the rolls of those who fought in all 
of the wars of this country—the War of the Revolution, the Mexi- 
can War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, in which 
one of his nephews was a colonel, and afterwards lieutenant 
governor of his State, and the great World War—one of his 
sons being now in France, having gone there as captain of his 
company, and now being in charge as major of his battalion. 
George D. Tillman for 16 years sat as a Member of this 
body, and was recognized throughout the Nation as one of its 
greatest statesmen. BEN TILLMAN, this farmer, taking his 
cue from the Ellenton riot, from the dark days of 76, and that 
matchless and gallant leader, Mart Gary, who was known as 
“The Bald Eagle of Edgefield,” picked up the threads of the 
movement where they were left by him. He knew the con- 
ditions of the masses of the people; he came forward and went 
on the rostrum. At that time it is stated that he was ridiculed 
and laughed at on account of his poor showing on the stump, 
notwithstanding the fact that he afterwards developed into 
one of the greatest stump speakers South Carolina has ever pro- 
duced. He knew, though, that behind him there was a vast 
multitude of people who were demanding justice and who were 
looking to him as their leader. He appeared in the State con- 
vention of 1888, and went down in defeat as a leader of the 
minority in that convention. 

He went back to his home; continued his agitation, and in 
the historic March convention of 1890, he was nominated for 
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governor of South Carolina. The campaign that followed is 
memorable in the history of our State, and no true record can 
be written of it that does not record its causes and great effects. 
Mr. Triman was elected governor by an overwhelming vote 
of the white people. After a stormy administration of two 
years he became a candidate for reelection as governor and 
was opposed by a distinguished fellow citizen of his own county 
and ex-governor of the State. In that campaign, South Caro- 
lina was again aroused from the mountains to the seaboard, 
and partisanship and passion ran high, but again a majority 
of the voters said that he should be their governor. Two 
years more of his administration was marked by storm and 
discord, but it gave to the masses that which they sought— 
freedom of thought and political liberty, which God intended 
they should have. His terms as governor of South Carolina 
were signalized by the establishment of the Clemson Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College for boys, at Calhoun’s old home, 
Fort Hill—an agitation which was begun by him in 1886, for 
industrial and technical education in South Carolina—and this, 
with the establishment of Winthrop College for girls, stands 
forth to-day as the greatest educational achievement in the his- 
tory of the State. 

His administration was also signalized by the establishment 
of the State dispensary system for the control of the liquor 
traflic, which many people believed then, and believe to-day, that 
under proper management, is the best solution of the liquor 
problem. This system was established in the face of an over- 
whelming vote in favor of prohibition at the election in 1892, 
and was the cause of much discord in the political, social, and 
personal affairs of the people of South Carolina. The enforce- 
ment of this law, during the latter part of his last administration 
as governor, gave him an opportunity to show his ability as a 
bold and daring fighter, which characterized him throughout his 
political career. In March, 1894, in a clash between some of the 
constables appointed by him for the enforcement of this law, and 
some citizens at Darlington, who thought that their rights had 
been invaded, some were killed and many others wounded, and 
the riot which ensued came near resulting in serious trouble 
throughout the State. However, Gov. TILLMAN took charge of 
the situation, ordered out the entire militia of the State, took 
charge of the telegraph lines and railroads, and very soon re- 
stored order, and there was no further trouble. 

When he had served two terms as governor, he was over- 
whelmingly elected to the United States Senate—having made 
a county to county canvass throughout the State for that 
office. 

Senator TimtMAN was a striking figure, and he is missed by 
the people of his State and in the councils of the Nation. He 
will go down in the history of South Carolina and of this 
Nation as one of the strongest men who has served South Caro- 
lina as governor or represented her in the United States 
Senate. Of his services as a Senator they can and will be 
spoken -of better by those who served with him there for the 
past quarter of a century, but on this occasion I can not re- 
frain from quoting the closing paragraphs of an editorial writ- 
ten by John K. Aull, in the Charleston American, upon the death 
of Senator TILLMAN : 

Undoubt 
conditions, be openly hostile to what he believed to be the wicked 
Cleveland régime, his 
0 frères and 


among them the glo 
Even had his h 


pa 
e pol- 


but earnestly to him as “ the t 
Bacon, Allison, Daniels, Hale, Cockrell, Aldrich, and many 
him now—for 
although many of these differed with him and ofen with one another, they 
were all one in pure Americanism, loving and serving the land they 
honored with an untarnished patriotism. * 
So let us leave him with them. The light of heaven shines upon those 
mooted questions over which they o only the feeble light of even 
their great intel! There will no “adjournments” there, no 
points of order,“ no“ filibuster,” no tariffs, subsidies, or silver question 
— wrangle over, but all sweet peace, truth, harmony, and happiness 
orever. 
What more appropriate may we say than that he deserves the lines 
written upon the death of Napoleon: 


“ The 9 may flash and the loud thunders rattle; 
He heeds not, he hears not; he’s free from all pain; 
He sleeps his last sleep, he has fought his last battle; 
No sound cau awake him to glory again!” 


In his native soil, in the little village of Trenton, there now 
rests in peace one who forged his way to a high place among the 
truly great of this Nation, and 


Taller he seems in death. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I feel that I can add nothing, 
or but little at best, to the eloquent tributes that have already 
been spoken concerning the life work of a splendid character 
who figured prominently for more than a quarter of a century 
in the national affairs of our. Government. I, however, was 
associated largely with him, he being chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Naval Affairs of the Senate, and I of the Committee 
of Naval Affairs of the House. This afforded an opportunity 
for official and personal association. 

I desire, first of all, to bear testimony to the cordial good 
friendship which existed between us. Senator TILLMAN was a 
unique character. He was built in a mold strictly his own. 
He was unique in many respects, and the very uniqueness of 
his character not only attracted attention but challenged ad- 
miration. He was a man of strong personality. His personality 
was positive and decidedly his own. We can not find, I think, in 
private or public life a duplicate of Senator TILLMAN. He 

traits of personal character that not only attracted, 
not only challenged our esteem, but gained for him admiration, 
and brought him forward prominently in the affairs of the 
Government. 

He was a man of strong convictions. There was nothing, if I 
may use a homely expression, of milk and cider in his composition. 
He was a man who believed sincerely and strongly whatever 
he believed, and he had the courage to express his convictions. 
He was a man of persistent purpose. Once he was convinced 
of the righteousness of his cause, once he was satisfied of the 
desirability of his course of conduct, once that it came to him 
as x conviction of duty, there was no let up. Continually, per- 
sistently he strove for that which his judgment and his con- 
science approved. As we stand under these circumstances, and 
would give expression not in mere formal words, but in the 
sincere convictions which we entertain of the man, all of us 
must admire this persistency of purpose, this strength of con- 
viction, this strong personality. 

He was a man of strong likes and dislikes. A man who has a 
strong personality, who has a persistent purpose, who has 
strong convictions of right and of wrong, a man who draws 
the line tautly between right and wrong in personal life, in pri- 
vate affairs, in public affairs, in the duties and responsibilities 
of government, could not be otherwise in the natural order of 
things than a man of strong likes and dislikes. He drew his 
friends to him with a strong grasp, and those in whom he did 
not have confidence—those whose integrity of purpose or of 
character he doubted—he repelled, because there was a con- 
geniality between Senator Turman and the truth, and there 
was an aspersion between him and guile and wrong. Hence 
it is that when we speak of him as a man of strong likes, a man 
in whom flowed strongly and vigorously the milk of human 
kindness for those who shared his esteem, we must at the same 
time admire that corollary attribute of character that he 
despised hypocrisy and made it manifest on all occasions. 

He broke away from the established custom of conservatism. 
That was natural, and that was one of the prominent out- 
standing traits of his character, and one of the strong, pre- 
dominant features of his life and his services. 

Most of us run along in the way of least resistance. We go 
along the line of established organization, of established con- 
servatism. It was not so with Senator TELMAN. He had some 
convictions about the existing orders of things. Some things 
were going along which did not receive the sanction of his judg- 
ment or the approval of his conscience, and he broke away 
completely and strongly from the organized conservatism of the 
day and started out on lines of his own thought and of his 
own judgment and approval. f 

I would not seek to compare him in all respects, but the 
suggestion occurs to me that in the olden days John the Baptist 
broke away from the established conservatism in religious 
affairs. John Knox broke away from the established organi- 
zation. Martin Luther battled the conservatism which he be- 
lieved was not only promulgating but establishing error and 
wrong. And in political matters in his State, and to some 
extent in the Nation, Senator TLMAN broke away from this 
organized conservatism, and he challenged the thought and 
attention, and he brought the thought and attention of the 
people of his own State and of the Nation to think along other 
and different lines. 

Senator Trrtman was honest. He became known here and 
was often spoken of as “honest Ben TILMAN.” However 
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much anyone differed with him, however much they might 
separate themselves from his conclusions, however much they 
might challenge his doctrines of political economy, no one ever 
doubted or really challenged his personal honesty and integrity 
of character or his political honesty and sincerity of purpose. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, he was faithful to the trust that was 
reposed in him. No one has ever called him a derelict in politics. 
No one has ever spoken of him as in any way betraying the trust 
and the confidence which the people, not only of his State but of 
the Union, reposed in him, as an honest man and a public servant. 
So that to-day, under these surroundings, we can speak of him 
as an honest man and a faithful public servant. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, coming here as he did under peculiar 
and unique surroundings, occupying at the first a strange and 
unique attitude that called forth many criticisms and com- 
ments in the papers, causing individuals and the press to speak 
in terms that were out of the ordinary routine of political litera- 
ture, he grew in the esteem and in the affection of his associates 
and of the country. 

During the past summer the end came somewhat suddenly. 

I was selected as one of the committee to go to his home in 
South Carolina to lay away his body for the resurrection. It 
was only his body that we laid in the ground, not Ben TILLMAN. 
His spirit had risen into that higher, nobler, grander, larger, 
better life where the aspirations of his soul in all the years 
of his life—and a large, rich life it had been—had said, “It 
is not death, but life I crave; a larger, better, richer, fuller 
life I would have.” 
He realized it, and he has gone to the reward of the just. 
Wherever the honest, wherever the faithful are, Senator 
TLMAN is there, and he has left here with us the name, the 
reputation, the character of an honest and faithful man: 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, Mr. NICHOLLS. 


Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
hard for me to add anything to the wonderful tributes and the 
just tributes that have been paid here to our deceased colleague, 
Senator TILLMAN. I come from the people and from the section 
of the country that, when Titman started, were bitterly 
opposed to him. From the time I was a child I had been taught 
that Senator TIILXAN was representing what was not best for 
the State, although the people with whom I most associated did 
not for one minute question his honor or his integrity. On one 
occasion when I was a mere boy I was talking to the overseer 
on a large plantation in my home county. He was, as we knew 
the word, a strong Tillmanite. The man who owned that plan- 
tation was as bitter against Senator TILLMAN as any man in 
South Carolina. The overseer and the man who owned the plan- 
tation had been boys together before the Civil War. In fact, 
the overseer’s father had been the overseer of the owner's 
father before the Civil War. 

I asked him, purely from curiosity, How in the world can 
you support TILLMAN?” He said: Sam, So-and-So told me the 
other day that we needed a reform in South Carolina; that 
ring rule had long existed; and that while he was a party in a 
way to the ring rule, something ought to be done, and that some- 
thing ought to be started to give the honest, common people a 
chance to have a voice in this Government. I said ”—that is, this 
man said“ That is exactly what Tint n is trying to do.’ He 
said : It should be done, but I don’t think TILLMAN is the man.” 
And this overseer said to me, “ It did not occur to me that it made 
any particular difference who the man was, what we wanted 
was a reform, and we could change the man if we found he was 
not the right one.” To-day, Mr. Speaker, the man who made that 
remark about not believing that Senator TLNMAN was the right 
man is his friend and was his friend at the time of his death. 

As one of my colleagues has stated, and I truly believe, there 
is no State in the Union where polities is so bitter and so par- 
tisan as in my own State of South Carolina. I am not referring 
to the two great parties, but to factional politics within the 
party. One reason that I give for this is because in our State 
all candidates for office go upon the same stump and have joint 
debates which at times get very personal. Their followers nat- 
urally take sides, and I have seen the time in South Carolina— 
and my other colleagues from there have seen the same thing— 
when a man almost took his life in his hand to go upon the stump 
there on either side. 

When I was a boy I once asked why Senator TILLMAN was not 
afraid of having more fights, as I expressed it, and a gentleman 
from our home town said, “ Well, I will tell you, Sam, why he is 
not afraid. It is because most of the fighting men are on his side 
of the proposition.” That was largely true, for the people of 
South Carolina thought that they had been mistreated by certain 
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politicians, and the people of South Carolina who supported 
Senator TILLMAN were willing to fight for those rights of which 
they thought they had been deprived, and they got behind him and 
elected him governor. What a howl went up through this country. 

Almost every newspaper, not only of South Carolina but 
throughout the United States, called him a demagogue, called 
him everything that they could well call him and not be indicted 
for libel. What did he do? He “stuck to his guns,” if you will 
pardon a crude expression. He worked for the interests he had 
promised to serve. He was not afraid. No man in the State 
could run him from the stump. He went before his people, and 
he advocated their cause. He was reelected governor in spite 
of strong opposition from strong men. The money powers of 
his State, while, of course, I do not charge them with being cor- 
rupt, were against him. The newspapers of the State were 
largely against him, but the masses of the toiling people of 
South Carolina stood behind him. He was reelected governor, 
as I said, and afterwards was elected to the United States 
Senate. Why, Mr. Speaker, I remember, although at that time 
I was too young to have any voice in politics, that there was 
strong talk in South Carolina that the Senate would not seat him 
when he came. But he was seated; and, Mr. Speaker, in his 
early days here, with that strong tongue that he had, he caused 
some men who had mocked and laughed at him to be very strong 
for him before he got through. He turned out to be not what 
the papers said he was, a radical and an obstructionist. I will 
not say at the time of his death that he was what South Carolina 
would have called a conservative. Senator TILLMAN could not 
be conservative. As my colleague from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] 
has stated, when he believed a thing there could be no con- 
servatism. He worked to the end that he thought was right. 

When I came to Washington, if you will pardon me for refer- 
ring to myself, and I do it for the reason that I did not know 
him well when I came here, I went to his office the first day and 
said, “ Senator, I came in to pay my respects.” 

He knew pretty well the attitude of every man in South 
Carolina as to himself. If you mentioned a man from Barn- 
well, Spartanburg, Columbia, Oconee, if he was a man of any 
political prominence, Senator TIILMAN could tell you how he 
stood with him in his politics. I said, “ Senator, I came in to 
pay my respects.” He said, Sam, I am glad to see you here, 
but I have not a particle of use for your politics.” That was 
his blunt way of speaking. It made me angry, and I said, 
“Senator, I have got no more for yours than you have for 
mine.” He said, “I will make a trade with you. If you will 
let me alone over there I will let you alone over here.” I said, 
“You have traded.” And I walked out of his office. The next 
day the phone rang, and the Senator said, Sam, can you come 
to my office?” I went over, and he said, “I did not mean any- 
thing yesterday. We have differed in politics, but I want us to 
get along together. You are a new man, a young man, and I 
possibly can give you advice and information that you will 
need.” I shook hands with the Senator, and from that day to 
the day of his death he was like a father to me. There was no 
time when I needed advice that I did not go to Senator TIII- 
MAN, knowing that I would get good and honest advice. 

To show you the character of the Senator, the night before 
the last campaign opened I went to him and asked him to do a 
favor for a friend of mine. It turned out that we were both 
very much criticized by some of the newspapers because we 
granted the favor, a favor which was nothing more than was 
just and right. The Senator at that time thought that he 
would be in the race for the Senate again. I went to Senator 
TELMAN and I said, Senator, I know that you made this 
recommendation because I asked you to do it, because you be- 
lieved I would not mislead you. Feeling as I do about it, I 
believe it my duty to come out in the papers and state that I 
will take the whole responsibility for that action in case it 
hurts you in your race.” He said, “I will not let you do it. 
I will never put the responsibility for what I do on any man. 
It is true your recommendation had something to do with my 
signing it, but I have signed it and I am behind it.” 

That shows you, Mr. Speaker, the manner of man that Senator 
TILLMAN was. I am sorry I have been unable, on account of 
being away from the city, to write what I consider a fitting 
eulogy of this great man. Our State, as has been well said, has 
produced great men, but no man in the history of South Carolina 
has ever been in a position to make bigger history, to make more 
lasting history than Senator TILLWAN. We all remember at the 
time when the Democratic Party took charge of the Senate there 
was some talk throughout the country that Senator TILLMAN 
wanted to be chairman of another committee than Naval Affairs. 
He was made chairman of Naval Affairs, and, Mr. Speaker, I 
would rather be chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee or of 
the Military Affairs Committee, if I cared to go down in history 
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nd properly serve my country in the time of this great world 
war, than to be chairman of any committee in either branch of 
Congress. 

He was not stingy ; he was not extravagant. He believed that 
what was necessary in this war should be given and freely given. 
And he gave to the service of his country one of the noblest boys 
whom I know. He was my personal friend. I say he gave him 
to his country, but fortunately he has not been killed. He is in 
France now. He is a “chip off the old block,” and I am proud 
to say that, although this country has sustained the loss of our 
great statesman, he leaves one or more behind him who some day 
may be able to in part fill his place. 

The last time I talked with Senator TILLIAN was the day 
before his last stroke of paralysis. He was discussing every 
phase of the war and seemed to think that his days were num- 
bered. He told me that he hoped, regardless of politics in South 
Carolina, he would live long enough to see America and her allies 
victorious in this war. If he had lived that long, I believe his 
every ambition would have been fulfilled. My great regret is 
that God in His infinite wisdom did not see fit to allow him to live 
to see the plans which he had so carefully prepared carried out 
to a successful conclusion. 

He died as he had lived, “ with his boots on,” fighting for the 
people, for democracy, and for everything that he thought right 
and just for the upbuilding of humanity. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his re- 
marks. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman that he 
request that unanimous consent be given to all those who may 
desire to extend their remarks. 


Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I make that request, Mr. 


Speaker. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. The Chair reeognizes the gentleman from South Caro- 


lina, Mr. WHALEY. 


Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, believing that others who will 
speak on this occasion will give a biographical sketch of South 
Carolina’s illustrious son in whose honor we have met, I shall 
avoid the probability of repetition and undertake a brief analysis 
of those characteristics of the late Senator BENJAMIN Ryan 
TLMAN which made him so valuable a citizen and Governor of 
the State of South Carolina and such an effective Member of the 
United States Senate. 

TILLMAN Was born on a farm, reared on a farm, and, after the 
attainment of the years of manhood, followed agriculture as 
an occupation. It is said that his agricultural experience was 
not particularly successful and in this respect he had much in 
common with the agricultural producers of his time, not only 
in South Carolina but throughout the United States. During his 
years of ill-rewarded efforts upon the farm his observation, 
his difficulties, and his disappointments impressed indelibly upon 
his mind the severe disadvantages and the great discourage- 
ments which all too frequently surround the agricultural pro- 
ducer. It was through an endeavor to alleviate the condition of 
the farming class that TIILXAN entered public life and gave his 
attention primarily to the solution of the great problems which 
must be solved before American agriculture can be placed upon 
a firm and satisfactory foundation. 

From his youth he had grappled with the most practical of 
problems in a most practical way. He learned in the hard 
school of adversity. His principles of economics were not 
gleaned from books. Although he was in later life one of the 
best-read men in the best of literature, the mental training 
which enabled him to achieve success was acquired chiefly as 
an incident and result of his daily observation of the circum- 
stances under which the producing classes labor and the evils 
with which they must contend. 

He beheld ignorance among people who are conducting an 
industry which requires the widest training and skill. 

He observed injustice which deprived the agricultural worker 
of the due reward of his labor. Contemplation of these evils 
and injustices not only developed in him a power to reason, but 
nourished deep-seeded emotions which became predominating 
features of his political activities and public addresses. No 
amount of abstract economic reasoning would have produced 
the political revolution which he led prior to his election to the 
governorship of South Carolina. In the words of an illustrious 
President of the United States, the farmers of South Carolina 
were “confronted by conditions, and not theories.” No ordi- 
nary methods would have aroused them to united effort suffi- 
ciently organized and sufficiently aggressive to overthrow those 
who were at that time dominant in the public affairs of his State. 

It has been asserted and is quite likely true that TILLMAN fre- 


quently indulged in extravagances of statement which more 
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deliberate and careful men would have avoided. No one, how- 
ever, has ever accused him of overstating a fact for an ulterior 
or selfish purpose. Dealing with conditions which required heroic 
remedies, he made his attacks with what might be considered a 
reckless abandon, upon the assumption that the end justified the 
means. He was seeking results, and his overwhelming victory 
in the face of tremendous opposition seems to haye justified the 
measures he adopted. That a farmer should be elected and 
reelected Governor of South Carolina at that time in the 
political history of the State was an accomplishment which 
could not have been achieved by the ordinary weapons of 
political conflict. 

TrntmAn’s mind was that of a nonconformist. He acknowl- 
edged the binding force of no political conventionalities. Be- 
fore he had been one month in the United States Senate he 
had broken the rule which requires silence on the part of a 
new Member, and had made a speech which earned him the 
sobriquet of “ Pitchfork TILLMAN.” From that day to the time 
of his retirement from active participation in the work of the 
Senate he was recognized as a factor to be considered in 
almost every important piece of legislation. He was not one 
who delighted to participate in discussion merely for the pur- 
pose of showing his skill in debate, but, whenever any subject 
appealed to him as calling for action on his part, he threw the 
whole power of his keen intellect, his marvelous skill at rep- 
artee, and his unsurpassed command of vitriolic language into 
the discussion. : 

He asked no quarter and he gave none. Naturally this style 
of fighting made him few warm personal friends but aroused 
many enmities. It is well known and universally acknowl- 
edged fact, however, that none of the animosities thus aroused 
cost him either the confidence or the respect of his associates. 
His honesty of purpose was not brought in dispute. Knowing 
the purity of his motives, even those who felt the sting of his 
arrows admired his skill, and held him personally in the highest 
esteem. His diatribes furnished frequent occasion for jest, but 
they supplied little humor to those who were the objects of his 
invective. 

Unlike most men who enter upon crusades against economic 
evils, TIILIMAN was not destructive. He founded the Clemson 
College for the training of the young men in agriculture and 
the applied sciences. He established the Winthrop Normal and 
Industrial School for women. He secured the enactment of 
more just and equitable laws for the assessment of taxes, He 
secured the election of railroad commissioners by the people, 
with authority vested in them to fix passenger and freight 
rates. He secured the enactment of the primary system of party 
nominations. He was the author of the dispensary law which 
eliminated the public barroom from South Carolina and led the 
way for prohibition. These were a few of the more important 
accomplishments of four years in the governorship, during 
which time he had as strong an opposition as ever a governor 
faced. 

Entering the United States Senate in 1895 he was for 23 
consecutive years a member of that body. Although the 
Republicans were in control of the Senate when the railroad 
rate bill was under consideration in 1906, a split among the 
Republicans threw the management of that measure upon 
Senator TILIMAN—a task which he performed with much 
credit to himself and to his party. He was an advocate of a 
large navy and made his infiuence felt. In the framing of a 
multitude of important measures he participated actively, al- 
ways fearlessly and aggressively representing what he believed 
to be the best interests of the people of the United States and 
of his own State. 

To the youth of America the career of BENJAMIN Ryan TILL 
MAN should be of interest. It will be worth while for them to 
remember that it was through no favor of good fortune or 
prestige of family that he attained his high position in tha 
councils of our Government. Neither was it personal am 
bition that led him into public life. He saw the need of public 
reforms, and although the task was great and the prospect of 
success doubtful, he undertook it without hesitation and de 
voted himself without reserve to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of his fellow citizens. He had few of the advantages of 
school education but neglected no opportunity for the improve- 
ment of his mind. He had confidence in himself and accepteil 
his own judgment as his guide, even though he diverged from 
the course and methods laid down by American political leaders 
during a century of our national history. 

His career emphasizes the value of practical experience in 
early youth, courage to undertake a difficult task, and willing- 
ness to be a nonconformist when sound judgment and high mo- 
tives indicate that as the proper course. It would be difficult 
to find in American political history another instance of a man 
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whose public career shows advancement direct from the farm 
to the governorship and thence to the United States Senate 
solely as the result of individual merit and ability. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, BENJAMIN 
Ryan TILLMAN, the man whom we to-day honor, was born in Edge- 
field County, South Carolina, August 11, 1847. He was a son of 
Benjamin Ryan Tillmar and Sophia Hancock, and was the 
youngest of eleven children. When he was but two years of age 
his father died, and he was reared by his mother on the planta- 
tion about twelve miles from the town of Edgefield. He studied 
at home under private tutors until he was fourteen years of age, 
when he attended a school conducted by Mr. George Golphin, a 
scholarly man who enjoyed the distinction of having served as 
tutor to Senator Butler, Gen. Mart Gary, and many others promi- 
nent in the political life of South Carolina. In July, 1864, when 
not quite seventeen years of age, he left school and volunteered in 
the service of the Confederate Army, but while on his way to join 
the army he was taken sick, and it was during this illness that 
he lost his left eye by reason of the formation of an abscess. For 
two years he was an invalid. Upon his recovery he went to 
Florida where he spent a year, returning in 1868 to Edgefield 
County, where he engaged in farming. While thus engaged 
Senator Tillman devoted his leisure time to study, in his own 
language, “reading everything of value he could lay his hands 
upon.” He had the most retentive memory of any man I ever 
knew, and it enabled him in recent years to quote from the 
poets, verses he had not read for years. Even in speeches de- 
livered by him in early life this familiarity with the old masters 
was evident, and was a constant source of surprise to those 
who knew that he had not enjoyed the privilege of a college 
or university course. 

When, in 1876, the white people of South Carolina determined 
to overthrow the rule of the carpetbagger, the scalawag, and 
the negro, Tillman participated with all the force and aggres- 
siveness that has characterized every effort of his life. He 
organized the Red Shirts in that community. Under Capt. A. P. 
Butler he participated in what is known as the Hamburg riot, 
and on that occasion demonstrated his physical courage and his 
capacity for leadership. With the Edgefield Hussars he started 
to the Ellenton riot, but his company did not reach there in 
time to participate in the fight. 

With the redemption of the State from negro rule, Tillman 
resumed his quiet life upon the farm, and from this seclusion 
did not emerge until 1885 when he went to Bennettsville, S. C., 
as a delegate to the annual meeting of the South Carolina Agri- 
cultural Society. Tillman had never delivered a public address, 
but upon reaching Bennettsville he announced that he was going 
to address the convention and would have something out of the 
ordinary to say to the delegates. He did not disappoint them. 
He pictured the poverty of the farmers, three-fourths of whom 
were borrowing money upon their crops before they were made, 
and with fiery eloquence he denounced the State officials for 
their indifference to the agricultural interests of the State. He 
urged the farmers to demand the establishment of an agri- 
cultural school worthy of the name, in connection with the 
South Carolina College, and to require the board of agriculture 
to annually hold farmers’ institutes in the various counties of 
the State. He spoke for an hour, and when he concluded, 
though neither he nor his hearers realized it, he had started a 
revolution in the State of South Carolina. 

From that day, August 5, 1885, to the day of his death, July 3, 
1918, TELMAN occupied the center of the political stage in South 
Carolina, and the story of his public life is the story of the 
political life of the State. To appreciate the impression made 
by his Bennettsville speech, one has to understand the political 
conditions then existing. Prior to the Civil War the State of 
South Carolina was ruled by a small group of men of great 
intelligence and of high character, most of whom resided in 
Charleston and Columbia. The State officials were generally 
selected by this group from among the professional men of the 
State. The one-horse farmer and the man without social stand- 
ing never dreamed of his having the right to hold office and 
he even entertained some doubt as to his right to vote. Cer- 
teinly had one of them announced his candidacy for office, he 
would have been in imminent danger of sequestration in an 
asylum for the insane. At the conclusion of the war the old 
leaders, their heirs and assigns, immediately resumed their 
control of the Democratic party; but as there was a majority 
of 80,000 negroes of voting age, the Republican party, com- 
posed of the negroes, the earpetbaggers, and the scalawags, were 
able to control the elections and did run the State government 
until 1876, when negro rule was overthrown and white suprem- 
acy established for all time, 


Immediately following 1876 there was a natural disposition 
on the part of the rank and file of the people to blindly follow 
the leadership of the men who had controlled the party in the 
fight for the redemption of the State. Again there was the 
realization that any division within the party would endanger 
the freedom so dearly purchased. Consequently any criticism 
of the conduct of the State government was met with the warn- 
ing that such a course would cause a division in the party and 
make possible a recurrence of Negro rule with all of its horrors 
and outrages. It is manifest that this condition of affairs 
made it easy for the old leaders to perpetuate their control of 
the government. Conditions were such that corruption in the 
government could have existed without the knowledge of the 
people. But to the everlasting credit of those in control it 
must be said that, nothwithstanding their autocratic power and 
the unlimited opportunity for misuse of that power, careful 
and even hostile investigation in after years failed to disclose 
evidence of corruption on the part of a single State official. 
The honesty of those in control was testified to by Senator 
TILLMAN in an address delivered in the Senate in 1898, when 
he described the conditions then existing in the following 
language: 

The State was democrati le 
it was aristocratic in focal anal. . * te 
Soneety is concereed, ò ͥ cok a Ae DanTana 
arrogant or hot-headed ruling class ‘never existed. iach Gea 

With this statement of the political conditions one can appre- 
ciate the sensation caused by the speech of TIntax at Ben- 
nettsville in August, 1885. It brought down upon his head the 
wrath of the press as well as of the political leaders. Farmer 
Ben became the target for their satire and abuse. In a series 
of letters he defended his course and urged upon the farmers of 
the State his suggestion to establish an agricultural college. He 
cited the agricultural colleges of Mississippi and of Michigan 
as proof of the practicability and the wisdom of his suggestion, 
and published a lot of data secured from Stephen D. Lee, then 
President of the Mississippi College. His letters enlisted the 
support of many of the leading farmers of the State, who in the 
spring of 1886 held a convention at which resolutions indorsing 
his views were adopted. As the desired object could be accom- 
plished only by legislation it was inevitable that the “ Farmers’ 
Alliance,” as it was called, should take an interest in the elec- 
tions. The old leaders, however, still firmly held the reins and 
the movement had not attained sufficient momentum to wrest 
control frem them. 

TILLMAN continued his agitation, delivering addresses in 
various counties of the State during the year 1887. In the 
political campaign of 1888 the farmers endeavored to induce 
several of the old political leaders to lead their fight, but their 
efforts were in vain. Two years later, in the spring of 1890, 
what was known as the Shell Manifesto“ was issued, a docu- 
ment that became the platform of the reform movement. A 
convention followed and Turman was selected as the nominee 
for governor. Attorney General Earle and Gen. Bratton 
were later selected as the nominees of the faction that became 
known as the Conservatives. Of the seven hundred lawyers of 
the State only forty were known to be supporters of TILLMAN. 
The press was unanimously opposed to him, but a joint debate 
was held in every county of the State and as nearly every man, 
woman, and child in the State turned out to hear the speakers, 
TILMAN was able to present his cause to the people. The feeling 
between the factions became so great that at many meetings the 
speakers were unable to make themselves heard, the factions en- 
gaging in a contest to see which could cheer their champion the 
loudest and the longest. After the first few meetings there was 
never any doubt about the result, and TITLMAN was nominated, 
carrying all but four counties of the State. 

Dissatisfied with the result, the opposition placed an independ- 
ent ticket in the field in the general election, but many of the 
Conservative leaders of the opposition failed to support the in- 
dependent movement, and the followers of TILLMAN were even 
more determined, the result being the overwhelming election of 
Capt. TILEMAN, 

In this campaign Truman demonstrated his wonderful ability 
as a stump speaker. Picturesque figure that he was, with his 
Napoleonic features, shaded by his broad-rimmed hat, he never 
failed to attract the attention of the people. In this campaign 
he spoke to the people in a language they understood, of their 
right to participate in the government of the State, and not 
merely to register the will of others. In passionate language 
he denounced the editor of the News Courier, Capt. F. W. Daw- 
son, the brilliant leader of the opposition, and as he inveighed 
against ring rule he aroused his supporters to such a fever of 
excitement that many of them were willing to fight for him, 
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and, if need be, to die for him. His wonderful success as a public the United States Senate. His hold upon the people was as 
speaker is the more remarkable in view of the fact that he | strong as ever, and he was easily elected over his opponent. 
was thirty-six years old when he delivered his first public ad- | From the day that Trrratax entered the Senate he impressed 
dre-s at Bennettsville, and had he entered public life as early as | himself upon the Nation just as he had upon the State of South 
do most men it is interesting to speculate upon the degree | Carolina. His first speech in that body was delivered to a 
of perfection he might have attained. As it was, I do not believe, | crowded Senate and a crowded gallery, and attracted the at- 
he had an equal. tention of the people of the entire country. In many respects 

During TIILMax's first term as governor he was unable to | it resembled his first public speech at Bennettsville, in 1885. As 
accomplish many of the reforms he advocated because of the | on that occasion the conditions were ripe for the appearance of 
lack of cooperation on the part of fhe legislature, a majority | a TILLMAN. In the South and West there was great unrest and 
of whom were his supporters. In 1892 he asked for reelection | great dissatisfaction with the administration of Cleveland, and 
and in the campaign that followed designated many of the | there had begun the agitation that culminated in the free-silver 
legislators as mere “driftwood” and urged the people to elect fight of 1896. TILLINTAN took the fight of the farmers to the Sen- 
a legislature that would support him. ate, Announcing that he was not familiar with the proprieties of 

For reelection he was opposed by one of the ablest men in the | the Senate and that he intended to use plain, blunt words, he pro- 
State, ex-Governor John C. Sheppard. As in the previous cam- | ceeded to denounce Cleveland as no President had ever been 
paign, factional feeling ran high, there being as cleara division | denounced in the Senate Chamber. He pictured the economic 
between the Tillmanites and anti-Tillmanites as there is between | conditions of the agricultural sections of the country as a re- 
Democrats and Republicans. The joint debates drew tremendous | sult of the low prices for farm products, and charged the ex- 
audiences and the feeling was so intense that men came armed, | istence in Wall Street of a group of men who controlled the 
and only the coolness of the candidates prevented great loss | credit of the country, and thus the destinies of the people. The 
of life. Traan was reelected and very few anti-Tillmanites | speech attracted the attention of the country. The Nation 
were elected to the legislature. seemed about to divide itself, as South Carolina had, into Till- 

Of his service as governor it is fair to quote from his last | manite and anti-Tillmanite camps. Pitchfork Ben became the 
message to the legislature, what he regarded as the achieve- | target of the editorial writers of the East, who declared that, 
ments of his administrations: by the language he used, he had disgraced the Senate. The 

First. The erection and endowment of Clemson College. West, however, hailed him as a fearless exponent of the evils they 

Second. The overthrow of the Coosaw monopoly. believed to exist. 

Third, The just and equitable assessment of taxes on rail- In the Senate the effect of his speech was to cause his col- 
roads and other corporations and the victory in the courts | leagues to conclude that while he was rough and rude in his 
compelling them to pay. manner of speech, that he was a man of extraordinary ability, 

Fourth. The passage of the dispensary law and the destruction | whose acquaintance might with profit be cultivated. And as 
of the barrooms. they learned to know him they came to know that he was abso- 

Fifth. Refunding of the State debt, which saved $78,000 | lutely honest and sincere, and within a very short time he had won 
a year in interest. the genuine affection of the leaders of both parties in the Senate. 

Sixth. The establishment of Winthrop Normal and Indus- | He loved to participate in the debates, and was always a danger- 
trial College for Women. ous opponent because of his fund of information, his quick mind, 

Seventh. Election of the railroad commission by the people | and his ready wit. The man who interrupted him while he 
and allowing them to fix passenger and freight rates. was speaking always regretted it. The rules of the Senate were 

Eighth. The inauguration of the primary system of party | always a source of irritation to him. Shortly after his service 
nominations for all offices in the gift of the people. began he started to speak on a live subject in which he was 

The student will search in vain for a record of achievement | greatly interested, but which bore no direct relation to the 
by any South Carolina executive to compare with this record of | pending bill. A Senator, who desired to prevent his speaking, 
constructive reforms. The unfriendly critic may criticise the | arose and asked, “Mr. President, what is before the Senate?” 
establishment of the dispensary system, but as we now look | “I am before the Senate,” said Tran, and while his in- 
back upon it and recall that its establishment meant the abol- | terrogator was counting the casualties Trrrmaxn proceeded to 
ishment of the barroom, we must concede that it was a long | finish his speech. 
step toward the prohibition of the sale of alcoholic liquors. In He knew little of parliamentary law and cared less. The truth 
theory the plan was possibly the best solution of the problem, | is that TIatax had no regard for any kind of law. In his 
if liquors were to be sold under any system at all, but in practice | consideration of a proposition there was but one question, “ Is it 
it failed because of the inability to divorce the liquor business just?” If he became convinced that the object sought to be 
from the politics of a State, and the dispensary system soon | Accomplished was a just and righteous one, he was impatient of 
became so corrupt that men who at heart were not in favor of any interference by any law, rule, or regulation. 
prohibition were only too glad of an opportunity to vote for | With this indifference to law, and with the absolute power 
prohibition in order to get rid of the dispensary system. that he wielded while governor, the salvation of the people was 

But no man can question the beneficial effect of the other con- | that Tintaran acted always from impulse, and Triaran’s im- 
structive reforms above seeders AT, Py ue ee pulses were always good. 
aroused the people to a realization of their richt to participate It is impossible here to refer to his many achievements in the 
in the government of the State, and then through the primary Senate. He often referred to his fight in the Fifty-seventh Con- 


system he furnished them the means to exercise that right. ’ 
“ ced thi 1 gress to compel recognition of South Carolina's claim against the 
But he did not stop there. Having pla this power in the Federal Government for money loaned by the State in the 


hands of the people, with the vision of a statesman he recog- War of 1812. B 8 
y this, $386,000 of the State's bonds held by 
nized that the greatest safeguard against the abuse of such | fhe Federal Government as a debt against the State were can- 


power was the education of the people, and therefore in addi- celed, and $89,137.36 was returned to the State treasury in 
tion to extending the common schools he established during his cash. That was a memorable fight because it involved the two 


administration the Clemson College for boys and the Winthrop 5 
College for girls. Much of the material and moral progress of F aoe ate twee ae 9 


South Carolina during the last 20 years can be traced to the 
5 of the House Appropriations Committee, refused to agree to the 
beneficient influence of these two institutions that will ever Senate amendment to an appropriation bill providing for the 


stand as enduring monuments: to the memory or Governor payment of the South Carolina claim. TILLMAN got the floor 


TILLMAN. 

in the Senate and declared that unless the conferees agreed to 
1 8 A AOE; Trrrarax, in closing it the other appropriation bills not yet passed would never 
1 By Of you ean 1501 hast 8 recall the names of South Caro- | Pass, because he intended to talk from then until 12 o’clock the 
Una's governors? Take out the names of the seven since 1876, and with next day, March 4, when the Congress must adjourn. At 3 
the 5 of Hayne, McDame, and Hammond the names of ee rest o'clock in the morning Trrtaran seemed able to make good Iris 
a not wan 0 such a governor. - * — 1 ern 
r r ß and rather than provoke an extra session Mr. CANNON 

to whom after ages will look back and say that he was a “ Carolinian yielded. 
; During the control of the Senate by the Republicans TILLMAN 
was placed in charge of the railroad-rate bill, and his success- 


and a patriot.’ 
When one considers the far-reaching beneficial effects of the 
ful handling of it won the commendation of his colleagues. 
His exposure of the frauds of the armor-plate manufacturers 


achieyements above enumerated, he must conclude that the 
ambition of TirmmaAn was gratified; that after ages will look 

finally led to the construction by the Government of its own 
armor-plate plant. 


back upon his administrations, and looking back will say “ He 
He established the Charleston Navy Yard and has consist- 


was a Carolinian and a patriot.” 
At the conclusion of his second term as governor TILLMAN 
ently labored for its development. 


opposed Senator M. C. Butier, who was seeking reelection to 
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As chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee he devoted his 
time and talents to the development of the Navy, and he lived 
to see his efforts rewarded by the demonstration of naval effi- 
ciency in the world war that has won the plaudits of the 
Nation. 

As a legislator TILLMAN possessed what, unfortunately, many 
legislators do not possess—the courage of his convictions. 
Former Senator Bailey, who for years sat by the side of TItu- 
MAN in the Senate, declares that TIMAx was not only the 
truest man he ever knew, but one of the most courageous. Mr. 
Bailey states that when the Senate was about to vote on the 
question of expelling Senator Lorimer that Tiriatax sent for 
him, and when he went to his office he saw about 100 telegrams 
piled upon his desk. Trr~wan handed him about a dozen of 
them to read. The messages from South Carolinians declared 
the people of South Carolina were unanimous in the belief that 
Lorimer should be unseated and that if he failed te vote to 
expel him it would endanger his reelection to the Senate. 
TILMAN told him that a man who was very close to him had 
come to Washington that morning to advise him that if he 
voted against expulsion he could not be reelected. Bailey said 
he knew how anxious TILMAN was to be reelected because of 
his interest in pending problems and stated, THLMAN, that 
is a question you must submit to your ewn conscience and I 
have no right to advise you.” “I expected you to say that,” 
said TELMAN. “I have submitted it to my conscience, and 
whether I be right or wrong, on the record before us I do not 
believe the man should be expelled, and whatever be the conse- 
quences I shall not vote to unseat him.” He went to the Senate 
Chamber and voted his convictions. Many South Carolinians 
differed with him, but they had an abiding confidence in the 
honesty of Bey Turisman and respected his courage, and I doubt 
whether his vote in this case alienated a single friend. 

TiLMAN'S service in the Senate quickly made him a national 
figure and he was in great demand as a public speaker. It was 
Cuamp Crank, Speaker of this House, who first suggested to a 
chautauqua organization that Turman should be induced to go 
upon the lecture platform. They succeeded in inducing him to 
go upon a lecture tour, and thirty days after he started the 
president of the organization advised Mr. CLARK that TILLMAN 
was the best drawing card they had. While he had several lec- 
tures, his lecture upon the race problem attracted most atten- 
tion. Through this lecture he undoubtedly presented te the 
people of the North more clearly than did any other man the 
view of the South upon this question. But while rendering his 
section a service, the fatigue of the travel, after an arduous 
session, weakened him physically and contributed to his physical 
breakdown. He was stricken with paralysis. From this stroke 
he recovered, and while he did not regain his former strength 
he continued his active service in the Senate until three days 
before his death on July third of this year. The last day he 
spent in his office I visited him and he read to me a letter he was 
about to send to Bennettsville, S. C., to be read at the senatorial 
campaign meeting scheduled for the following day. I think 
this was the last political act of his life and so as the curtain 
went up on his political career at Bennettsville in 1885, with 
this letter the curtain fell upon his political career in July, 
1918. The intervening years he had crowded to the utmost with 
service to the people of South Carolina, and I make bold to say 
that when the history of this period is written the historian of 
the future, freed from the prejudice engendered by political 
contests, will say not only that he was “a Carolinian and a 
patriot,” but he will say that BENJAMIN RYAN 'TILLMAN was 
the greatest man that South Carolina has produced. 

So much for his political life. I must speak of his private life, 
because great as was my admiration for him as governor and 
Senator, greater still was my love for him as a man. In 1868 
he married Miss Sallie A. Stark, of Elbert, Ga., and to this 
union were born six children, five of whom are living—Benjamin 
Ryan Tillman, jr.; Capt. Henry Cumming Tillman; Mrs. Lona 
Tillman Moore; Mrs. Sophia Tillman Hughes; and Mrs. Sallie 
Mae Tillman Shuler. 

I have never known a man more devoted than Senator Tillman 
was to his family. His devotion to his wife was the devotion of 
a boy to his sweetheart, and when forced by circumstances to 
bė separated from her for even a day he was the unhappiest 
man on earth. On one occasion while accompanying him to his 
office he informed me that that day was the anniversary of his 
wedding, and I shall never forget with what sincerity he spoke 
of the happiness of his married life. When in Washington Mrs. 
Tillman spent every afternoon in his office, and to her Senator 
TILLMAN would submit his problems and invariably be guided by 
her wise counsel. 

During recent years there was hardly a day during the sessions 
of Congress that I did not either visit his office or speak with 
him over the telephone. I came to leve him, and in return he 
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treated me as he would one of his sons. As I learned to know 
him I wondered how, even in the heat of political contests, his 
enemies misjudged him as they did. I saw his finer qualities, 
his love of truth, and his hatred of hypocrisy; his love of his 
fellow man and his sympathy for the downtrodden and the 
unfortunate; his chivalrous respect for women and his love of 
children. I learned, too, of his simple but firm faith in a 
Supreme Being, and to-day, as I recall how in daily life he 
practiced religion, I have an abiding confidence that a just and 
merciful God has granted to him that eternal rest to which a 
life of service justly entitles him. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina assumed the Chair. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, for 40 years John ©. Calhoun 
so thoroughly dominated politics in South Carolina that it was 
said, “ When Calhoun took snuff the State sneezed.” One of 
the characteristics of the volatile-minded and chivalrous people 
of South Carolina is hero worship. They idolized Calhoun for 
hearly half a century. They followed Gen. Hampton from 
1876 to 1890, and they gave their indorsement to the late Sen- 
ator TLMAN, in whose memory we haye met to-day, for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

An adequate review of the activities of Senator THIMAN in 
South Carolina, from the day that he began his agitation for 
certain reforms in the educational and governmental systems of 
the State until, weary with the warfare, he yielded himself in 
defeat to the unconquered master of man, would require the 
services of an historian rather than that of the eulogist. Suffice 
it to say that the movement in the politics of the State which 
gave Senator Trrrman an opportunity for the display of his 
fiery and eloquence was the inevitable outgrowth of 
conditions which had long existed and which were the results 
of a situation peculiar to the State. 

Senator TILLMAN first attracted attention to himself by a 
series of articles in the Charleston News and Courier, in which 
he advocated the establishment of an institution for industrial 
and technical education, These articles drew the fire of the then 
brilliant editor of that paper, the late Capt. F. W. Dawson. 
Those who followed these brilliant exchanges were quick to see 
that each gladiator found in the other a foeman worthy of his 
steel, and that in the hitherto comparatively unknown "MILLMAN 
oe lay genius for leadership which would have to be reckoned 
W. 

In 1885 he delivered a speech at a farmers’ convention which 
caught the ears of a large and discontented element of the State, 
and created a standing interest in the uncouth but earnest man 
from the hill country of the State. This element made a strong 
fight for control of the State government in 1888, but was un- 
successful. In 1890 they called a convention, known locally 
as the March convention, and nominated Capt. TILLMAN for their 
candidate for governor. Those who opposed this movement, 
which was not strictly an agrarian movement, but was rather 
a Movement representing a protest and certain demands, agreed 
upon Attorney General Joseph H. Earle and Gen. John B. Brat- 
ton, a brigadier general in the Confederate Army, both men of 
the highest character, courage, patriotism, and ability, to repre- 
sent them in the contest, 

The campaign began at Greenville in June of that year, and 
joint debates were held in every county in the State. Never per- 
haps in any State in the Union have there been witnessed such 
scenes of enthusiasm and bitterness, of crimination and re- 
crimination, of sharp attack and sharper counterattack. How- 
ever, it became very soon apparent that the people had dis- 
covered another idol, and that a tidal wave was sweeping the 
State from the mountain to the seaboard, and that the election 
of Capt. Tursax and his followers was inevitable. 

Capt. TLMAN was elected governor by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and immediately upon his induction into the office of 
governor he set about to put into law the reforms which he had 
so vigorously and with such masterful and powerful eloquence 
advocated upon the stump. 

He was fought with intense bitterness at every point. The 
press of the State was almost unanimous against him and his 
program; practically every lawyer fought him, and what has 
since become known as big business was violently against 
him, but he had the support of that class of citizenship which 
is frequently referred to as the middle class, and he was re- 
elected by an overwhelming vote in 1892. And with a legis- 
lature which had finally become friendly to him he succeeded 
during his incumbency as governor in the establishment of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Fort Hill, the old home 
of Calhoun. In addition to this, the normal and industrial 
college for women, known as Winthrop College, was established, 
and which is now regarded as foremost in the Nation of in- 
stitutions of this character. It was during his term as governor 
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that the dispensary law, an imported method for the control 
of the liquor traffic, was put into operation, a system which 
proved conclusively that liquor makes bad morals and bad 
government. It was during this time that the primary system for 
the nomination of candidates for public office from the United 
States Senator down to township commissioner was inau- 
gurated. An attempt was made to equalize taxation and a 
spectacular contest between the chief executive and certain 
large corporations took place, with the result in favor of the 
chief executive. 

These and many other reforms have profoundly affected the 
course of affairs in the State during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and while yet a subject of controversy, it is safe to say, 
that the preponderance of judgment will warrant the statement 
that the four years of Senator Traan as governor of the 
State witnessed more constructive and far-reaching legislation 
than had ever been given to the State before in a like period of 
time. All credit for this, however, can not be given in justice to 
Senntor Tintaran, for he was surrounded in his counsels by 
earnest and far-seeing men, and yet it would be equally unfair 
to deny that the larger share of credit belongs to his genius for 
leadership and constructive suggestion. 

The historian will likely say that the reform movement, or 
as it is more frequently referred to “'The Tillman movement,” 
was strong and helpful in the thoroughness with which it taught 
the people their power, and weak in its failure, as thoroughly, 
to teach them how to use that power. Though the program of 
the reform movement at that time had included the logical se- 
quence of all that it stood for, it should have provided for a 
more effective system of public education, because the possession 
of power without a thorough knowledge of a proper and correct 
use of it is most dangerous, Calmly reviewing the events of 
those stirring days, and the conditions that made these events 
possible, and the results that have come from them, the conclu- 
sion is Inevitable that they were a necessary process in the eyo- 
lution of popular government in the State, and that genuine 
democracy was advanced by them. 

The biographer is likely to say that Senator TILLAMAN’S most 
conspicuous service to the people was rendered as a State 
rather than as a national Jeader. It was in State affairs that 
his leadership was most conspicuous and aggressive, and he 
will live longest in the minds of the people for his work in 
State matters. His name is indissolvably linked with the 
two great industrial colleges for men and women. They, in 
themselves, are sufficient to place Senator TIILuax on the very 
highest pedestal of statesmanship. These colleges are perform- 
ing a service for the young men and young women of the State 
whose value can not be estimated. 

And the primary system, crude as it was and is still, has 
nevertheless, brought the people in more direct control of their 
government, and will always be looked upon as a monument of 
his work, and is an evidence of the genuine democracy which, 
in the last analysis, was the basis of his long and remarkable 
domination of an overwhelming majority of his fellow citizens. 

In 1894 he became a candidate for the United States Senate 
against General Matthew Calbraith Butler, who for 18 years 
had represented the State in the United States Senate with 
signal ability and vitality. Again the State was shaken from 
the mountains to the seaboard with the fury of the contest, but. 
the result was never in doubt and Senator TIIMAN was elected 
by a tremendous majority. 

A study of these contests will show the force and power of 
Senator TILLMAN in middle life. No one who witnessed them can 
ever forget his almost uncanny recognition of a psychological 
moment when addressing a popular audience. As a stump 
speaker, he was absolutely irresistible, and was without an equal. 
His vocabulary was thoroughly Anglo-Saxon, pure and pointed, 
the right word always in the right place. He was a student of 
the clussics und learned deeply from them. His style was vol- 
canically explosive, and hence almost irresistible; while his 
mannerisms were unique and original. His gesticulation was 
awkward but effective. His facial expression was a powerfui 
asset to him as a speaker, and his voice, a high tenor, had great 
carrying power and was the ideal speaking outdoor voice. 

It is not recorded that he ever quailed or hesitated before a 
dangerous situation, or that he was ever hit when he could 
not hit back at least a little harder. Others have imitated him 
and his methods with some degree of success, but his place as a 
campaigner before popular audiences will long remain all his 
own. 

It had been the wish of many of his friends that in his own 
way he might preserve for posterity his own recollection and 
impression of the remarkable scenes of which he was chief 
actor, and it is still the hope of his friends that a competent 


and impartial biographer may rescue from forgetfulness these 
scenes. 

It was not long after Senator Tu.taran took his seat as a 
Senator that he attracted national attention by n. bitter and 
spectacular attack upon the Cleveland administration. These 
were the days when the agitation for free silver began to take 
possession. of the imagination of the South and the West, which 
were then suffering from stagnation in business and from 
extremcly low prices for farm products. His declaration, 
“Sixteen to one or bust,” became a classic in the campaign 
of 1896, when gold versus silver fought their final contest for 
supremacy in this country. -From the day of this speech until 
his last appearance upon the floor of the Senate he was a marked 
man. As he grew in experience and in age, and when responsi- 
bility began to rest more and more heavily upon him, he gradu- 
ally, as is usual in all cases, began to grow more and more 
conservative nud more and more inclined to tolerate the opinions 
of others. His contact with the brainiest men of the Nation 
was a great training for him, and his breadth of vision increased 
with his more comprehensive understanding of the problems 
and of the variety and conflicting interests of a great Republic. 

Senators of the type of Chandler, of New Hampshire; the 
scholarly Senator Hoar and his equally scholarly colleague, 
Senator Longe; the brilliant Senator Spooner; the gentlemanly 
and dignified Senator Hale; soon discovered in the new Senator 
from South Carolina, whose large brown eye blazed with the 
love of combat, an intellect, n courage, and wisdom, and a 
knowledge worthy of the best traditions of the greatest legisla- 
tive body in the world. He was not long in establishing his. 
right of leadership in this body of great men, and this he held 
without dispute until the fatal disease, which was his undoing, 
laid its hands upon him. Four times he was elected to the 
Senate by the almost unanimous vote of his people, and even his 
bitterest enemies must and do concede that his attitude as a 
Senator, in almost every instance, was representative of the 
majority thought of his State. He had a most highly developed 
capacity for divining public opinion, but likewise had a capacity 
in an equal degree toward making public opinion. He was more 
generally a leader of thought than a follower of it. His mind was 
of the imperious kind; he dominated everything about him. He: 
loved power, but he did not abuse it. 

No man in the history of the State, save Calhoun alone, 
so completely and for so long a time held his sway over its 
people, and this was not due to his personal popularity, for, 
while he had warm and loyal friends, he was not of the type 
whose success was due to a personal following. He won his 
way by sheer force of intellect and courage, and the belief of 
his followers in his patriotism and honesty. They trusted him 
without stint. 

The home life of Senator TIMAN was beautiful. His pas- 
sionate love for flowers, his deep and abiding devotion to his: 
family are well known. His roughness of manner and speech 
were more apparent than real. Under the rough exterior there 
was a kindly heart. Children loved him, and the intuition of 
children is unerring in its accuracy. 3 

This hastily prepared glimpse of the character and service 
of this great man is all too brief, but eulogy can not do such 
a character justice. That must be left to the biographer. 
May he be fair and competent that the generations to come 
may be able to form a correct estimate of the place in history 
which Senator Tristan shall fill. ? 

ADJOURNMENT. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina). 
In accordance with the provisions of the resolution heretofore 
adopted the House will now stand adjourned. 

Accordingly, at 2 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m., the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Monday, December 16, 1918, at 12 
o'clock noon. ; 2 


SENATE. 
Monpay, December 16, 1918: 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess, 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. f 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the. 
roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and thé following Senators 2n» 


swered to their names: 


Bankhead Culberson Fletcher Gronna . 
Beckham Curtis France Hale 
Brandegee Dillingham Frelinghuysen Hardin 
Colt d Gay Hardwick 


s 
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Henderson Martin, Va Robinson Thomas 
Hitchcock Moses Saulsbury Thompson 
Johnson, Cal. Mulkey Shafroth Townsend i 
Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson Sheppard Trammell 
Jones, N. Mex. New Sherman nderwood 
Jones, Wash. Norris Simmons 
Kenyon Nugent Smith, Ariz, alsh 
King Overman mith, Ga. Warren 

y age ' mith, Md. Watson 
La Follette Penrose Smoot Weeks 

t ittman Spencer Williams 
McKellar Pollock paring: 
c Pomerene Sutherland 

Martin, Ky. Ransdell Swanson 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] on account of 
illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsnHourst], and the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] are 
detained on important public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION FOR FOREIGN ACCOUNT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask leave, out of 
order, to submit a resolution and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. I simply wish to say that it calls for information from 
the Shipping Board which I think is very important in connec- 
tion with matters which are now coming up. I do not think it 
will lead to any discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears none, 
and the Secretary will read the resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 389), as follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be, and it is hereby, 
directed to inform the Senate as promptly as possible— 

1. Whether or not the war-time restrictions as to construction of 
wooden ships for foreign account in American shipyards have been re- 
moved; and if so, when. 2 

2. Whether or not the war-time restrictions as to construction of 
steel ships in American shipyards for foreign account have been re- 
moved ; and if not, why not; and if special instructions have been given 
to the Shippin Board not to remove such restrictions, by whom given, 

3. What applications have been made for permission to negotiate con- 


tracts for the construction of steel or wooden — 2 American yards 
for foreign account, and what action, if any, has n taken upon such 
a tg and when the same were presenton 


What information the United States Shipping Board has as to the 
policy and action of other countries in regard to permitting their ship- 
yards to enter into contracts for the construction of steel and wooden 
ships on foreign account. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I must insist upon going on 
with the unfinished business. Routine business is not in order 
this morning. We had no adjournment. The legislative day 
has not expired. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought I had obtained the 
consent of the Senate to consider the resolution. The Chair 
presented the question, I know, to the Senate, and no objection 
was made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not hear the request. I will state to 
the Senator that some time during the day I think he will find 
an opportunity to call up the resolution. The Senator from Utah 
IMr. Sxoor] has given notice that he will speak this morning. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think there will be any 
objection to the resolution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it can be passed now without discussion, 
I shall not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did announce that 
there was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not object if we can put it on its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the resolution will be passed over for the present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to ask in reference to the resolution 
whether that information has not already been printed in pur- 
suance of other resolutions? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I think not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Has the resolution of the Senator from Wash- 
ington been disposed of? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
Dy agreement it has been passed over for the present. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. No; the chairman of the com- 
mittee said he would not object if there is to be no discussion 
upon the resolution. s 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said if it would result in no debate I 
would have no objection to the passage of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not hear what 
the Senator from North Carolina said. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 7 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 

to. - 


REGENT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Mr. THOMAS. I have been requested by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LonGe], who is necessarily absent this 
morning, to introduce a joint resolution and to ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to hear what it is. 

5 15 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 195) providing for the filling 
of a proximate vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, of the class other than Members of Congress, 
was read the first time by its title and the second time at 
length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the va 
Smithsonian Institution, of the ‘claws 6 Canoa 
which will occur on February 6, 1919, by reason of the expiration of 
the term of Geo: Gray, of Delaware, be filled by the reappointment of 
the said George Gray for the ensuing term. 

à 5 SIMMONS. I shall not object if it does not provoke 
ebate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no objection to it. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 187) providing for the filling of a vacancy 
in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of the 
class other than Members of Congress. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 12001) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, re- 
vise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13261) pro- 
viding for the transportation from the District of Columbia of 
governmental employees whose services no longer are required, 
asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. 
Byrns of Tennessee, and Mr. Grrterr managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions of 
the House on the life, character, and publie services of Hon. 
BENJAMIN RYAN TIMAN, late a Senator from the State of 
South Carolina. : 


TRANSPORTATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the Heuse of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18261) providing 
for the transportation from the District of Columbia of gov- 
ernmental employees whose services no longer are required 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments and agree to the conference asked for by 
the House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. Unprerwoop, and Mr. 
Warren conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation prohibiting the operation of private radio stations, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Ottawa, Kans., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation making it an offense against the Government to display, 
a red flag or any other flag, except the Stars and Stripes, as a 
national patriotic emblem, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 5198) granting a pension to George S. Frankenfield; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S 5199) to donate 50 eannon to the State of Mis- 
souri; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A joint resolution (S. T. Res. 196) authorizing the Secretary 
ef War to accept resignations of officers and to grant dis- 
charges to enlisted men in the Army under certain conditions; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. THOMAS. I introduce u bill to provide for the promo- 
tion of certain officers, privates, and noncommissioned officers 
in the Army. I ask that it be printed in the Recorp aud re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 5200) to provide for the premotion of certain 
ofticera, privates, and noncommissioned officers was read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 

` ordered to be printed in the Recrorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That all officers, privates, and noncommissioned 
officers who had been recommended for romotion prior to or on the 
lith day of November, A. D. 1918, shall be entitled to and shaft be 
given commissions for the rank so recommended, in all respects as 
though hostilities with Germany had not been suspended. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $5,000 for the aid and support of the National Library 
Yor the Blind in the Distriet of Columbia, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr, KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bih (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

TRANSPORTATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 
13261) providing for the transportation from the District of 
Columbia of Government employees whose services no longer 
are required, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with 
an amendment us follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: “ February 20"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 

O. W. Unprerwoon, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

SwaGar SHERLEY, 

Josera W. BYRNS, 

Frev H. GILLETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILE REFERRED. 


H. R. 12001. An aet to amend an act entitled An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911, was read twice by its title and re 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

: THE REVENUE RIL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, = 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was in hopes that I could have 
proceeded to the discussion of the bill earlier in the day. It is 
Saturday afternoon, and it will be impossible for me to cover 
all the points I desire to speak on during the day. Knowing 
that it is the wish of many Senators that they shall have a little 
of Saturday afternoon off, I shall this afternoon, confine myself 
to but one subject. 

The American people, Mr. President, have been led to believe 
that the requirements of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, win be but $4,000,000,000. The amount that 
wiil be required is so far in excess of this figure that I thought it 
was proper for the Senate, and I may say for the country, to 
know that instead of $4,000,000,000 the expenses of our Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, will be at least 
$10,000,000,000, and i hope to be able to demonstrate that fact, 


I hope if there is any doubt in the mind of any Senator when 
the figures are presented by me to-day he will ask any question 
he sees fit to ask, and I shall gladly give the information if 
possible. 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. ; 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope the Senator win also inform the Sen- 
ate as to the accuracy, in his opinion, of the estimated expendi- 
tures for this year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. I think the Senater from 
Utah made an inadvertent statement. I understood the Sen- 
ator to state that the country has been led to believe that the 
expenditures of the Government for the fiscal year 1920 would 
not be more than $4,000,000,000. I think the Senator meant to 
say it was estimated that not more than $4,000,000,000 would 
be required by taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I stated just exactly what 
I have gathered from the press of the country. I have seen 
not only magazines claiming four billions to be the amount re- 
quired, but I have noticed daily papers from nearly all parts 
of the United States in which it is stated that the expenditures 
of the Government for the fiscal year will be $4,000,000,000, and 
that is to be covered by a $4,000,000,000 tax bil. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not deny the fact that the 
estimates of the Treasury Department upon which this $4.000,- 
000,000 tax bill is based call for more than $4,000.000,0007 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not speaking of any estimates of the 
Treasury Department, nor was I speaking of the understand- 
ing of the members of the Finance Committee. This question 
has been discussed time and time again in the committee. É 
said the people of the United States were let to believe, and I 
know that the press of the country has been filled with state» 
ments to the effect that the imposition of a $4,000,000,000 tax 
is all that is necessary to pay the expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tnostas in the chnir). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish the Senator to yield to me 
that I may ask the chairman of the committee if the $4.000,- 
000,000 estimated revenue will not cover the expenditures of 
the Government for 1920, does he contemplate now a bond issue 
to carry on the expenses of 1920? 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I desire to present to the Senator 
from Utah is this: The Government will receive from other 
sources revenue besides this $4,000,000,000. It is estimated, 
according to my recollection, that the total amount which will 
be received by the Government from the $4,000,000.000 of taxes 
and from other sources will amount to very nearly $6,000,000,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no need of trying to 
deceive ourselves or to deceive the American people. I asked 
the Secretary of the Treasury when he was before the committee 
if it was the intention of the administration to sell bonds to par- 
tially pay the expenses of the Government for the year 1920 and 
he frankly answered it was. I want the people to understand 
that bonds are to be sold in order to pay the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year 1920, so that hereafter it may not be said 
that the Republicans then in control of Congress were responsi- 
ble for selling bonds in times of peace to pay the expenses of 
the Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I have sent 
for the statement of the Seeretary of the Treasury. It is given 
in his annual report. I think the Senator wauts to verify this 
matter before it is left. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me a minute, the 
estimate of the department of expenditures for the present year 
is something over $7,000,000,000—$7,400,000,000, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator exactly if he wants to 
know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
tions. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Ff the Senator will pardon me, I have the 
estimate of the Treasury Department here. The total estimate 


I have it here. 
It is $8,089,667,298.07, less, certainly, deduc- 


If the Senator will allow mie to proceed, I 
will-—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator permit mie to correct 
an error in his statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no error in my statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said it was expected that only 
$4,000,000,000 would be necessary to meet the expenses of the 
Government for 1920. 
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Mr. SMOOT. . The Senator is mistaken. I have never said 
that. I said the people were led to believe that $4,000,000,000 
was all that would be necessary to meet the expenses of the 
Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT, If the Senator will allow me to proceed, I am 
going to tell the Senate of the United States just what the esti- 
mates are for every department of the Government, and I am 
going to show also the amount of contracts that have been en- 
tered into by our Government that will not be paid during the 
present fiscal year, but will reach over into the fiscal year 1920. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will just permit me, I will 
not interrupt him any more, if he does not desire me to do so, 
about any other matter. : 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can interrupt me now and at any 
other time he chooses for a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Including the $4,000,000,000 of taxes that are 
expected to be realized from this bill, the total receipts of the 
Government for 1920 amount to $5,987,000,000, and $1,987,000,000 
additional come from other sources. 

Mr. SMOOT. That means for this year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. For the fiscal year 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the pending bill the estimated receipts 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, are $5,987,406,000. That 
is to be collected on business for the year 1918 during the calen- 
dar year 1919. I am discussing the question as to the amount 
of taxes we shall raise on the business of 1919 to pay the ex- 
penditures of the Government beginning July 1, 1919, and 
ending June 30, 1920. They are two separate and distinct 
propositions, and I want Senators to know that they are distinct 
propositions. I want the people of the country to know the 
amount of money we shall have to raise in some way to meet 
the expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, will 
be at least $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator referred to the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury before the committee that he expected 
bends would have to be issued for the fiscal year 1920. Did he 
state how mucù they expected to have issued? 

Mr. SMOOT. In his statement he said 40 per cent of that— 
the amount required—should be raised by taxation and the 
balance by sale of bonds. 

Mr. KENYON. I have never seen that statement in the 


papers, 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the statement made before the Finance 
Committee. 

Now, in order that we may get this in a concise form, so that 
we may follow it step by step and understand just exactly what 
we have to meet, I am going to begin now and call attention to 
the appropriations that were made for the present fiscal year, 
and I am going to call attention to the amount in detail as well 
as the total appropriations. I do not believe that this afternoon I 
shall take the time of the Senate to go into a detailed explanation 
of every one of the several department appropriations, but I am 
going to ask that a statement of the appropriations be put in 
the Recorp without reading, so that any Senator who desires 
to examine it carefully may have it before him at any time in 
the discussion of the pending measure. 

The statement is as follows: 

APPROPRIATIONS, NEW Orricks, Exc. 


Recapitulation ofappropriations, 1918-19, Sisty-fifth Congress, second session. 


Contracts to be 
met by futuro 
appropriations. 


Title of appropriation acts Amount. Total. 


REGULAR ACTS. 


Diplomatic and Consular 
District of Columbia 2 


5, 157, 814, 112. 


2, 965, 203, 470. 07 
349.00 22, 570, 109, 331. 25 


1 One-halfof the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the CnitedStates, 
except amounts for the water service (estimated for 1919 at $683,000), which are pay- 
able from the revenues of the water department. 

The expenses of the Postal Service are payable from m posin revenues to the extent 
they are s-iffitient therefor and the remainder is paid out of the Treasury. 


APPROPRIATIONS, NEW Orrices, Etc.—Continued. 


Contracts to be 


Title of appropriation acts. Amount, met by future Tota’. 
approp. 
DEFICIENCY ACTS. i 
Adalttonal urgent aca, 5 5 me $1, 250, 000. 00 $733, 151, 789. 43 
e 7 Fre . 
Deficiency, 1918... — 1 43.8872 54 5 5,408, 732. 34 
First deficiency, 191 es 2 487, 003,912.41 3, 844, 511,016.00 ea 514, 928. 41 
Total, deficiency acts.. 4,325, 012, 455. 8 3, 845, 761,016.00 | 8, 170, 773, 472. 83 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTS. 
8 2550, 000. 00 I —— 
Federal and ba : „ 266, 009. 09 
3250 200, 000 ——U—U —ä 
£ 5 ne , 003, 00 200, 000, 002. 09 
7 gert. , 092, 00 
Loans to our allies by the 3 
y 
S ANEA 3,000, 090, 099.09 . 3, 000, 009, 009. 0) 
— Capital Issues Com- 
K 3 sepa n ec cews Fase! 500, 200, 009. 00 JJ. 200, 
Ind 1 Neal 3.09 500, 209, 092. 09 
2 ‘Ground, trans- 
ation system 1, 000 O .. X 
Naturaliza tion of, aliens in 2 8 
rmy and Navy-...... Moch „ 
Vocational rehabilitation of masse 
soldiers and sallors 2,000, 000. 00 2.0. l 2,000, 099. 09 
Greece, popan to, for inju- 
ries of nationals 40, 000 00 ececses 40,000. 03 
ORURE ——.— influ- 
1 — 5 x communi- 
cable diseases 1,003, 000. 00 |. ....cececscscee- 1 009. 00 
E: prođuction ` a, 
ae sorpinr 50, 500, 000. 
me minerals 00 NA 8 50, 500, 000. 00 
7 à 8 am 
Navy, 3 „850, 000 00 secccee wees 
Public Health Service, addi- ee seat 
tion to Hygiene Labora- 
. sce steasecveuasanvsasne 250, 000. 00 250, 000. 09 
ete., and distribution oi 
food products Xi 031, 86300 EEE ETA 11, 031, $33. 00 
Total, miscellancous > 
K 4, 270, 987, 883. 00 250,000.00 | 4,271,237, 883.00 
PERMANENTS AND INDEF- | zi j 
INITES. 
Tnbereaton the pablic debt 2. rare zesse sreseeseneees page tf 
king fun raya wacsthesied ý 288, 839, 585. 
loans, expenses o D 753, 208/87.) ao oS cuccavances 39, 732, 308. 67 
compensation 
Government employees? 51, 945, 030. 00 |.s cecccccccncces- 51, 946, 030. 03 
% per: 
and indefinites . 71, 739, 945.000 71, 739, 915. 00 
Total, ents and 
indefinites........... 1, 107, 415, 418. 67 2. 2eeceees! 1, 107, 415, 415. 67 
Grand total. 27,092, 094, 720.75 | 9,027, 441,362.00 | 36, 119, 586, 082. 75 
k “Snr yr pad by foreign governments to whom ad khena 
Revised estimate for 1919 as submitted by the Secretary of 2 — in his 


Ae reri for the fiscal year 1918. 

This sum is approximated and includes $25,000,000 for increases authorized by the 
legislative, ets., act and 030 authorized by the Post Office act. The latter 
sum is in addition to $13,053,970 deiinitely appropriated in that act for that purpose, 

4 Approximated. 

Mr.SMOOT. This statement shows the regular appropriations 
for the present fiscal year were $17,388,678,985.25. This amount 
covers the regular acts, and in addition to the direct appropria- 
tions in the regular acts there were also contracts authorized to 
be met by future appropriations to the amount of $5,181,430,346, 
Then there were four deficiency acts, and the regular appropria- 
tions in those four deficiency acts were $4,325,012,456.83, and 
contracts authorized to be met by future appropriations amount- 
ing to $3,845,761,016. Then there were different miscellaneous 
acts passed, covering the Federal land-bank bonds purchase, the 
Tederal operation of railrouds, the lean. to our allies, and ther 
smaller amounts, and these amounted, in addition to the regu- 
lar appropriations, to $4,270,987,863, and in addition contracts 
authorized to be met by future appropriations of $250,000. : 

Mr. President, taking all these appropriations, together with 
the permanents and indefinites that are carried every year in 
appropriation bills, the amount cf the direct appropriation: for 
the present fiscal year was $27,09%,094,720.75. The total con- 
tracts authorized to be met by future appropriations for the 
present fiscal year were 59,027, 441.302, making a total of appro- 
priations direct and contracts authorized to be met by future 
appropriations of $36,119,536,0S82.75. 

Senators will remember that when there was a report made 
to this body that our appropriations amounted to $36,000,000,000 
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I stated upon the floor of the Senate that it was alsolutely im- 
possible for the productive industries of the country to pro- 
duce the goods for that amount, and at the same time fur- 
nish our allies with goods ordered by them, That statement 
has proven to be a fact. The Secretary of the Treasury now 
tells us that $18,000,000,000 will cover all the requirements of 
the Government for the present fiscal year, including what we 
advance to our allies. 

In other words, Mr. President, up to the end of this year it 
has developed that the purchases and expenses of our Govern- 
ment will not amount to more than $14,500,000,000. When the 
appropriation bills were under discussion I stated that it was 
an impossibility to produce goods in the United States and 
furnish our allies with what we were called upon to furnish 
them to an amount exceeding $16,000,000,000. I think the his- 
tory of the business of this country has fully justified me in 
that statement at that time. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator does his statement in- 
clude the different funds that were voted to the President 
for use? 

Mr. SMOOT. The item referred to by the Senator is in- 
cluded generally in a deficiency appropriation bill or a regular 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator intend to include those 
figures before he gets through with his statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the amount of the item separately. 
I shall look it up for the Senator and let him know exactly 
what it is. 

I now come to the estimate of appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920. I have a purpose in calling atten- 
tion to the appropriations of 1919 and the appropriations of 
1920 separately and at this time, for I want to show to the Sen- 
ate how we are going to meet the requirements of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1919 and then the requirements of the 
Government for the fiscal year 1920. 

The estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, are as follows: 

Agriculture, $30,048,786; Army, $1,916,905,572.16. 

I want the Senate to know how this figure was arrived at. 
Gen. Lord and also the Secretary of War stated to the com- 
mittee that the amount was arrived at as follows: When the 
estimate was first made for the fiscal year 1919-20 for the 
Army it amounted to $19,169,057,216. They stated the original 
estimate was based upon an army of 5,000,000 men, and the 
second estimate, the revised estimate that I have just called 
attention to, is based upon an army of 500,000 men. There- 
fore, 500,000 being one-tenth of 5,000,000, the amount of the 
second estimate should be one-tenth of the original estimate of 
$19,169,057,216, or $1,916,905,572.16. 

In other words, Mr. President, if up to June 30, 1919, there 
were more men in the Army than 500,000 the estimate will not 
cover the requirements of the War Department, as it is based 
upon an army of 500,000 men only. p 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is merely speculative. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the Senator from Wisconsin suggests, it is 
merely speculative. We do not know what is going to happen 
before peace terms are agreed upon and signed. Not only that, 
Mr. President, we do not know what is going to happen after 
they are signed. We can not tell how many men of the Ameri- 
can Army will be kept in Europe long after June 30, 1919. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has given the total appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and also for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will give them for 1920 in a very few moments. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the Senator has not thus far given 
any figures as to the amount of contracts for which appropria- 
tions have been made and which have been canceled. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give them to the Senator as I proceed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, continuing with the appropriations for 
1920, as estimated: 

For the Diplomatic and Consular Service, $11,042,236.66. 

District of Columbia, $15,928,819. 

Fortifications, $574,237,273.30. 

Indian appropriations, $11,939,813.89. 

Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, $116,- 
021,816.83. 

Military Academy, $6,032,862.70. 

The Navy, $2,644,807,046.05. 

Pensions, $220,050,000. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Utah read the estimates for 1920? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I am reading the estimates for 1920. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Do those estimates carry an appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000,000 for the Navy for 1920? : 

Mr. SMOOT. They carry an appropriation of $2,644,307,- 
046.05. That is the revised estimate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has the Senator any idea that Congress 
will appropriate that much money? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say frankly to the Senator that I think that 
appropriation will be made for the Navy. I do not want my 
position to be misunderstood. I have stated many times, ard 
I state again, that if I am to be charged with approving of 
extravagant appropriations of Government moneys it will be 
in maintaining a Navy. I want the strongest first line of de- 
fense that it is reasonable for us to maintain. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes;-I am perfectly willing to have the Sena- 
tor do so. 

Mr. REED. Is the Senator from Utah willing to build that 
kind of a Navy and turn it over to somebody other than an 
American citizen to manage it for us? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I still have unbounded faith in 
the ultimate judgment of Congress and of the American people, 
and I do not believe that is ever going to happen. I will say 
to the Senator that it will never happen with a vote of mine. 

Mr. REED. I know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I proceed with a statement of these expendi- 
tures: 

Post Office appropriation bill, 8358,307, 577. 

Rivers and harbors, $15,870,500. 

Sundry civil, $902,231,235.48. 

A total, Mr. President, of the regular estimates covering the 
regular appropriation bills amounting to $6,822,923,539.07. 

Then the permanent and indefinite appropriations, as they 
are called, amount to $1,266,743,759. We can not get rid of 
any part of that expenditure in any way, for nearly a billion 
dollars of it is for the payment of interest on our bonded in- 
debtedness. 

I will explain further, so as not to repeat, of what the balance 
of these appropriations consist. The total regular, permanent, 
and indefinite estimates are $8,089,667,298.07. That amount in- 
cludes the sinking fund. We have a law on the statute books 
that requires that there shall be 1 per cent of all of the revenues 
of the Government set aside as a sinking fund to meet the 
bonded indebtedness of the Government. That law was passed 
back in the sixties, while the Civil War was in progress. It 
was passed to give stability to the United States bonds at that 
time, but it has never been adhered to. I have had passed 
through this body several times, at the request of former Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury and once at the request of Secretary 
McAdoo, a bill for the repeal of that law, but so far a bill of 
that character has failed to pass the other House. Therefore, 
Mr. President, it would be perfectly fair to take the amount of 
that sinking fund—for it will never be expended for the pur- 
pose named—off the amount of the estimated total regular, 
permanent, and indefinite estimates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The appropriations. 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimates. The 1 per cent sinking fund 
amounts to $287,943,883. Deducting that from the total of 
$8,089,667,298.07, which I have before stated, leaves a balance 
of $7,801,723,415.07. 

In order that the Senate may know just what the estimated 
appropriations that must be provided for, it is only fair to take 
off the receipts of the Postal Service, for we have charged to 
the estimated amount of appropriations the amount appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the Post Office Department. It 
is estimated that the receipts of the Postal Service will be 
$358,307,577, leaving a net amount of $7,443,415,838.07. 

That is not all that we have got to meet. This afternoon I will 
only analyze the present condition of the authorized contracts 
of the War Department for which no appropriation-has been 
made but actual contracts entered into, and the amount of same, 
together with the percentage of such that can be delivered 
during the present fiscal year and the percentage not to be de- 
livered until the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Has the Senator from Utah included in that 
amount what, if anything, the Government will have to appro- 
priate for the railroad service and for the telegraph service? 
Is that included in his estimate? ’ 
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Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President, it is not; but I have those 


two items, as well as others, to which I shall eall the attention 


of the Senate. 


Now, let us take the War Department and analyze the present 
conditions of all appropriations made to that department from 


April 7, 1917, the date we declared war, to the Ist day of De- 
cember of this year. r 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator begins on 
that E desire to ask has he included in the figures whieh he has 
already given the amount which is necessary to pay the insur- 
anee on soldiers who have been killed? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not included. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that over 8400, 000,000 will be re- 
quired for that purpose, and probably it may reach 8600, 000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that those figures are 
not included in the amounts which I am now stating. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator include them in his final state- 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would, however, say that, so far as the esti- 
mate of the officials of the War Risk Insurance Bureau is con- 
cerned, they feel that by the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1920, the premiums from now on which are paid by our soldiers 
who intend to maintain their insurance will be sufficient to clear 
off the greater amount paid for deaths caused by influenza and 
those who have been killed upon the battle front. 

Mr. LODGE. But that bureau is new øver $400,000,000 
behind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know the exact amount, but it is away 
behind. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. My colleague has not taken into account either 
the contemplated appropriation for the reclamation of arid 
Jands, of swamp lands, of cut-ever lands, and so forth, and the 
work of rehabilitation which many sensible people and some 
faddists are projecting for the future care and maintenance of 
the soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; nor have I taken inte con- 
sideration one dollar of the amount that may be appropriated 
for deficiencies. This estimate does not cover a single deficiency 
bill. It only covers what has been estimated for by the different 
departments of the Government for the regular expenses of the 
departments. 

Nr. President, let us now analyze just what appropriations for 


war purposes have been made and amounts that have been dis- | 


bursed. These statements are from figures based upon the testi- 
mony of the Serretary of War before the Finance Committee. I 
want to show just what amount of contracts, obligated and un- 
obligated, will fall due in the year 1920. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of these estimates for appro- 
priations be inserted in my remarks, so that any Senator who 
desires to see them can do so at once, without following up the 
interruptions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
sọ ordered. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 


Estimates of appropriations, 1919-20, 
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Mr. SMOOT. The total appropriations since the declaration of 
war on April 6, 1917, have been $24,335,281,638.62. 

Mr. NORRIS. For the War Department alone? 

Mr. SMOOT. For the War Department alone. 

The disbursements to October 31, 1918, amount to 89.871. 
539.53 1.01. There is a balance remaining to the credit of the 
appropriations for the War Department of $14,463,742,107.61. 
Unpaid obligations to November 11, 1918—and that is the latest 
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date as to which Gen. Lord could furnish the committee the 


actual figures—amount to 88,228,081, 451.20, showing an unobli« 
gated balance of $9,235,690,656.41. ; 

The estimated savings on obligations existing November pale 
1918, by the termination of contracts amount to $1,717,105,- 
461.86. The estimated savings of unobligated balances existing 


| November 11, 1918, amount to $5,475,303,470.85; the total esti- 


mated savings from contracts, obligated and unobligated, amount 
to $7,192,408,932.71. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see just when and how we are ta 
meet these obligations of the Government. After deducting all 


of the contracts, both unobligated and obligated, that can be 


eanceled amounting to $7,192,408,932.71, as I 
stated, from the balance remaini 


The total contracts authorized since April 6, 1917, the date 
on which war was declared, to be met by future appropriations, 
up to November 11, 1918, was $8,125,717,662. Of this amount 
the Government has assumed obligations amounting to 
$1,704,107,205.07, and have been able to cancel, up to November 
1 of this year, $586,031,205.07, leaving a balance to be met of 
$1,118,076,000. 

I now wish to call the attention of the Senate to when pay- 
ments of this obligation will have to be made. Of the con- 
tracts which can not be canceled, which have been authorized, 
but for which no appropriations have been made, it is impos- 
sible for all the goods to be delivered by June 30 next, the end 
of the present fiscal year. In answer to a question asked of 
the Secretary of War, he replied that 60 per cent would be 
delivered and settled for during the present fiscal year, and 
that 40 per cent would be carried over into the year 1920; or, 
in other words, there is to be earried over out of this one item 
$447,230,400. 

Mr. President, before I pass from this item I wish to say that 
I received a letter in regard to it from Gen. Lord, dated De- 
cember 11. I requested that he let me know whether this 
amount of $1,118,076,000 was a correct estimate, to go over it 
carefully again and let me know the result of a closer examina- 
tion. I have his letter, dated December 11, 1918, which reads 


as follows: 


United States’ Senator. 
My Mn. SMOOT: E am submitting herewith a statement covering 
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all tractual authorizations issued to the War Department bureaus 
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So I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the fig- 
ures that I have used, based upon Gen. Lord's estimate of a 
couple of weeks ago, have been increased by $142,595,573.81, and 
40 per cent of this amount will be paid for in the year 1920. 
I do not wish it said at some time in the future that Congress 
did not know what they had to meet for 1920. If bonds are to 
be sold in a time of peace, we want to know the reason why, 
and it is best to set forth the reasons now, rather than one year 
and a half hence. ‘ 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, will my colleague yield ta me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator mentioned the sum of $15,000,000, 
as I understood him, as the contractual outstanding obligations 
of the Government under the head of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Department. I want to know whether I clearly appre- 
hended the statement of the Senator, It seems to me that the 
obligations outstanding would be much in excess of that amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator misunderstood me. The figures I 
have given are for contracts authorized, but for which appro- 
priations have not been made. In other words, we have au- 
thorized contracts to the amount of over $9,000,000,000 to be 
appropriated for later. Of that $9,000,000,000, as I have said, 
we entered into contracts amounting to $1,704,107,205.07 and 
07, and are still obligated 


tions 


for the balance of $1,118,076,000; but now we find that it 
amounts to $1,260,671,573.81, an increase of $142,595,573.81. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 


1918. 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wish to be certain that I under- 
stand the Senator, my attention having been diverted for just 
a moment. If I understood Gen. Lord's statement and the state- 
ment which has just been made, the War Department expects 
to take care of all of its contracts, whether appropriated for or 
merely authorized, and still keep the expenditures under the 
actual amount appropriated, and save out of the actual appro- 
priations about $7,200,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right, as I have stated. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; I understand that. Now, 
the Senator has just referred to some subsequent figures in 
regard to authorizations—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And I wanted to know if those 
subsequent figures change the first general statement which was 
made? : 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President, they do not have reference 
to the first general statement, because I was dealing then with 
direct appropriations made to the War Department; but the 
letter of Gen. Lord has reference to contractural obligations 
authorized, but not entered into other than to the extent as 
named in his letter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Do I understand that the state- 
ment which the Senator now holds in his hand modifies the state- 
ment which Gen. Lord made to the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Only as to the difference between $1,118,076,000 
and $1,260,671,573.81. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
does that make? 
Mr. SMOOT. 

$152,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then the saving of $7,200,000,000 
is reduced? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is reduced by $152,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is reduced by $152,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is all. 

From the balances remaining to the credit of appropriations 
of $14,463,742,107.61 we are to deduct the total savings of 
direct appropriations and contract obligations of $7,192,408,- 
932.71, leaving a balance, as I have said, of $7,271,333,174.90 

The Secretary of War stated that it is impossible for all of 
the goods to be delivered under the contracts entered into, not- 
withstanding the cancellation made, during the present fiscal 
year. He says that there will be of the amount I have named 70 
per cent of the goods delivered by June 30, 1919, and that the 
remaining 30 per cent will have to go over into the fiscal year- 
1920. Thirty per cent of the amount is $2,181,399,952.47. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the fact that the esti- 
mates of all the departments for the fiscal year 1919-20, as I 
have already stated, amount to $7,443,415,838.07. Then, 30 per 
cent of the contracts which have been entered into, the goods 
under which can not be delivered during the present fiscal year 
but will be delivered in 1920, amounts to $2,181,899,952.47, and 
40 per cent of contracts for which no appropriation was made 
but for which the Government is obligated, amounts to $447,- 
230,400, or a total, Mr. President, of $10,072,046,190.54. 

I wish again to call attention to the fact that this does not 
include deficiency appropriations that will be made for the fiscal 
year of 1920. I recognize that the deficiency appropriation bills 
for the year 1919-20 are not going to carry—at any rate, I will 
say to the Senator from Virginia I hope they will not carry— 
a hundredth part of the amount they carried for the present 
fiscal year; and I know from what the Senator has stated that 
he is going to do everything in his power to see that they are 
reduced to a minimum, I admit that there is no good reason 
why they should not be much less than for the fiscal year 
1918-19; and I will also admit, Mr. President, that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, when deficiency bills carrying appropria- 
tions by the billions were asked for for the present year, had 
only one idea in mind, and that was to win the war no matter 
how much it cost. I would not have cared if a request had been 
made for $5,000,000,000 more of appropriations; I never would 
have set myself up to be dietator as to how many men should 
be sent to France or what expense should be incurred; but now 
that the expense has been incurred I want the American people 
to know what they have got to meet and when they have got to 
meet it. I do not want to leave it, Mr. President, until some 
day in the future, when the American people will wake up to 
the fact that they have got $10,000,000,000 to meet after having 
been lead to believe the amount would be but $4,000,000,000. - 

Mr. SIMMONS rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will pardon me for just a moment, 
I will finish along this line. There is one thing that will reduce 
the amount required, and that is whatever salvage we receive 


How much of a modification 
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from the sale of war materials. Under the law to-day any 
amounts so received are credited to the miscellaneous account 
of the department to which the original appropriation was made, 
and if there is a billion dollars of goods not now required for war 
purposes sold it will reduce the expenses of the Government just 
that much. If there is $2,000,000,000 sold, it will reduce it just 
that much. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator this question: 
If some part of the expenditures that it has been estimated will 
be made during the fiscal year 1919 are not actually made, 
because the goods are not supplied, and therefore that amount 
has to go over into the fiscal year 1920 and be paid subse- 
quently to the fiscal year 1919, has the Senator taken into 
account the fact that of the moneys that we propose to raise 
in this bill for the expenses of the fiscal year 1919 we have 
expressly provided in the bill that the last two installments of 
the excess-profits taxes and war-profits taxes shall not be paid 
until after the end of the fiscal year 1919? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore, if any part of the expenditures 
that we have intended to take care of out of the eighteen billions 
that have been estimated for 1918 are not taken care of 
because the bills do not come in, and they go over into the 
fiscal year 1920, so will a part of the money that we are raising 
by this bill go over and not be collected. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is entirely wrong, Mr. President; 
and I will explain to the Senator just exactly how this amount 
of $18,000,000,000 is arrived at. 

Up until the Ist day of December, or for the first five months 
of the present fiscal year, there has been paid out of the 
Treasury, in round numbers, $8,600,000,000, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury stated that for the next seven months of the 
present fiscal year he estimated that only $9,400,000,000 would 
be paid out, making the $18,000,000,000 as estimated require- 
ments of the Government, and that includes what we have got 
to advance to our allies. 

That estimate is based upon the fact that the expenses of our 
Government from now on, for the next seven months, will not 
be as great as the e of the past five months. It takes 
into consideration the billions of dollars of contracts that we 
have canceled, and therefore I want to predict now that every 
dollar of the eighteen billions will have to be raised. Not only 
that, but the Senator says that in the pending bill we have pro- 
vided that the last two payments of the taxes to be imposed 
under this bill for the year 1919 will fall into the calendar year 
of 1920. Yes, Mr. President; they will fall into the calendar 
year of 1920, but when collected will be used to take up the 
short-time certificates that will be sold to run the Government 
from June 30, 1919, until the last payment of the tax under this 
bill is collected. Every dollar of that must be used for redeem- 
ing the short-time certificates so sold. If that is not so, then we 
will have to have another bond sale or a greater one than is con- 
templated. 

How are we to raise the $18,000,000,000, the estimated re- 
quirements of the Government for the present fiscal year? We 
might as well state it now as at any time. Senators know that 
the fourth liberty bond sale yielded the Government virtually 
$7,000,000,000. It is expected that under the pending bill there 
will be collected $6,000,000,000. Therefore the figures are, the 
proceeds of the sale of the fourth liberty loan bonds, seven bil- 
lions; the taxes to be collected under the pending bill, six bil- 
lions, making $13,000,000,000; and, Mr. President, some time 
next spring, perhaps the month of April, there is to be another 
sale of bonds. I do not know whether they will call it the fifth 
liberty bond sale or not, and it makes no difference what it is 
called; there will be another bond sale. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The victory loan. 

Mr. SMCOT. The people of the United States will be asked 
to subscribe for those bonds, and the amount must be at least 
$4,500,000,000 in order to cover the eighteen billions that we 
know the requirements of the Government will be. I say 
“ $4,500,000,000,” Mr. President, because there are other mis- 
cellaneous receipts, such as $160,000,000 from the tariff and a 
few other items, making, in round figures, $500,000,000; and if 
we do not get that amount we will have to have a larger bond 
sale. I expect one of $5,000,000,000. Not only that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I expect the American people to be as loyal, now that 
the war is nearly over, as they were before. The expenses 
have been enormous; the American people, almost as n unit, 
were in favor of every necessary expense being incurred, and 
now the American people must be willing to meet those ex- 
penses. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator a moment ago referred to 
the loans which it would be necessary for us to make to the 
allies. Now that the hostilities have practically ceased, has 
the Senator any information as to the extent of these loans 
which will be required from us in the future? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say frankly that 
when the Secretary of the Treasury was asked that question 
he stated that he thought those loans could be floated in the 
regular, ordinary banking channels. He did not say positively 
that they could be, but he said that he expected them to be. 

Mr, POMERENE. The Senator's question goes to the method 
of raising these funds. My question was as to the amount of 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will continue, and answer the Senator's ques- 
tion—— 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr, President, before the Senator does con- 
tinue—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean, upon the same subject. I want to an- 
swer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but the Senator has stated that it 
probably would be necessary for us, in order to raise the 
eighteen billions of dollars that it is estimated we will spend dur- 
ing the present fiscal year, to sell five billions and something 
more of bonds. Why, of course it will be necessary. The esti- 
mates of the Treasury Department show that it will be neces- 
sary. The statement of the Secretary of the Treasury is that 
we will get six billions from this bill, seven billions from the 
liberty bonds that we have already sold, and the balance of the 
eighteen billions, of course, will have to come from the sale of 
bonds. There is no other way to get it. There never has been 
any suggestion that it could be gotten in any other way. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not suggested anything of the kind. 
I was simply showing that if the $18,000,000,000 should be suffi- 
cient to meet the obligations of the Government, it would be all 
that it would do. The Senator says that if the entire amount 
of money is not spent, the balance will go over to the year 1920, 
Mr, President, there will be no unspent balance to go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I would not 
have said that but for the fact that in the early part of the Sena- 
tor's speech he referred to the fact that he had predicted upon 
this floor that whatever amount we might appropriate and what- 
ever amount we might estimate we would spend in this fiscal 
year, it would be impossible for us, because of the limitations 
upon the ability of the different agencies of this country to pro- 
duce more than a certain limited amount, to expend more than 
$16,000,000,000 this year; and I understood him, in connec- 
tion with that statement, to say that he now reiterated it. 
Therefore, I assume that he meant that although we estimate 
we will spend eighteen billions during this fiscal year it will be 
impossible for us to spend more than sixteen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; Mr. President, I said that was without 
any advance to the allies. The Senator certainly has not fol- 
lowed me in the statement I haye made. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator knows that this $18,000,000,000 
estimate includes advances to the allies. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it does include advances to the allies, and 
my estimate of sixteen billions did not include any advances to 
the allies. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know what the Senator's estimate 
included. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, there is quite a difference between being 
able to furnish $14,463,000,000 between this time and June 80, 
1919, and being able to furnish $7,192,000,000, Cancellations 
have been made, and the War Department say in their estimates 
that this latter amount can not be delivered within the calendar 
year, and that in one case—that is, the obligations by direct 
appropriations—but 70 per cent of the amount will be delivered, 
‘and that under the contracts for which no appropriation has been 
made but 40 per cent. 

Now, Mr. President, reverting to the question asked by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr, Pomerexe]—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator does not deny that if any 
amount of money that we may have raised by taxation or the 
sale of bonds is not actually expended during the fiscal year 1919 
it will go over, remain in the Treasury, and be available for the 
payment of any expenditures that may have to be met in 1920? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, there is no doubt about it; but there will 
be no unexpended balance to go over. I want to say to the Sena- 
tor now that during the first five months there was paid out of 
the Treasury $8,600,000,000. That is on the basis of an average of 
$1,720,000,000 every month; and the amount estimated to be paid 
out to reach the eighteen billions by the end of this year, or for 
the seven months, is but nine billion four hundred millions, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, furthermore is it not true 
that the peak of the expenditures, the highest amount that was 
expended during all of the time, was in November, after the 
armistice had been signed? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about it. That was the very 
highest month, and the expenditures during that month only fell 
a few dollars below $2,000,000,000. 

Now, I have no doubt but that we must assist poor, stricken 
Europe. I have no doubt but Belgium and Serbia must be as- 
sisted. I have no doubt but France and Italy will require as- 
sistance, In fact, all that we have to do is to read the public 
remarks made recently by the Secretary of the Treasury, where 
he calls particular attention to the needs of those countries, 
and the obligations that we are under to them to understand 
his position, and the least we can do is to assist them during 
their reconstruction period. 

What did the President say in his message delivered to the 
joint session of Congress on December 2, 1918, the day before 
he sailed for Europe, on this subject? I quote from that mes- 
Sage: 

May I not say a special word about the needs of Belgium and north- 
ern ance? No sums of money paid by way of indemnity will serve 
of themselves to save them from hopeless en me years to 
come. Scmething more must be done than merely find the money. If 
they had money and raw materials in abundance to-morrow they could 
not resume place in the industry of the world to-morrow—the 
very important place they held before the flame of war swept across 
them, Many of their factories are razed to the ground. Much of their 
machinery is destroyed or has been taken away. Their ple are 
scattered and many of their best workmen are d. Their markets 
will be taken by others, if they are not in some special way assisted 
to rebuild their factories and replace their lost instruments of manu- 
facture. They should not be left to the vicissitudes of the sharp com- 
pein for materials and for industrial facilities which is now to set 

- I hope, therefore, that the Congress will not be unwilling, if it 
should become necessary, to grant to some such agency as the War 
Trade Board the right establish priorities of export and supply for 
the benefit of these people whom we have been so happy to assist in 
saving from the German terror and whom we must Dor. now thought- 
lessly leave to shift for themselves in a pitiless competitive market. 

Then he goes on to say that if the war had continued it would 
have been necessary to raise at least $8,000,000,000, and he recom- 
mends that $6,000,000,000 be raised instead of the eight as recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Not only that, Mr. President, there returned from Europe the 
other day Hon. H. P. Davison, the head of the Red Cross Asso- 
ciation, right from the field of battle, the scenes of destruction, 
and here is what he says is expected of America: 

That there will be an appalling cry of humanity from all over the 
world no one can doubt. 


Said Mr. Davison: 

The needs of France, Belgium, aly, Russia, and the Balkans will 
not terminate with the formal declaration of peace. A d winter is 
ahead. ure, and the hardships of war, and the dislocated indus- 
trial conditions of the world have produced hunger, want, and disease. 
There will be such distress in the world that it can not be met by volun- 
tary organization. The Governments themselves must bear the chief bur- 
den; and I am confident that cooperation between the Governments may 
be relied poe in an endeavor to meet this wholesale work of relief 
which will needed, 

Mr. President, there is no doubt about it, and there is no 
question but that the government that will be called upon to 
do the most of this relief work will be the Government of the 
United States, 

I could go on and quote further from the message of the Presi- 
dent, but I will not take the time. 

I have presented to the Senate the amount that will be car- 
ried over from the present fiscal year to the year 1920 in the case 
of the War Department alone. The Navy Department, Mr, 
President, has asked for $2,600,000,000, in round numbers, for 
the fiscal year 1919-20. In the past naval appropriation bills 
there have been contracts authorized, but no appropriations 
made, the same as in Army appropriation bills. So far we have 
been unable to find out what the cancellations were in the Navy 
Department and what the obligations of that department are 
that can not be finished and delivered this fiscal year and will 
fall into the year 1920. And, remember, the figures that I have 
given take into consideration simply the estimate of the depart- 
ment of the amount required for the year 1920. 

Mr. President, I hope that we will receive a goodly sum by 
way of salvage from the sale of war materials. I hope that it 
may reach this year $2,000,000,000. When I say “this year” I 
mean the calendar year of 1919; and it seems to me, from the 
amount of goods we have on hand in some particular lines, that 
it ought to reach that amount. The Senator from Washington 
[ Mr. PorxpexTer] the other day placed in the Recorp a list of 
goods that the Quartermaster Department had on hand thut 
was almost appalling in the amount of goods undistributed by 
that department; and yet I would rather have had all that they 
have on hand, and more too, than to have seen any part of the 
American Army suffer from cold or hunger. 


1918. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator seems 
to have covered the proposition which he has been presenting, 
and in connection with it I should like to make an inquiry. 
Does the Senator, in presenting these estimates of appropriations, 
want us to infer that he would have us raise under this bill for 
the fiscal year 1919 more than $6,000,000,000? J 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I would rather take that up in its regular order, and give him 
my views when I reach that subject. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator now that I should 
like to proceed further to-night, but I have been g for 
an hour and a half and my throat is a little sore, and really I 
would not like to go into the subject at this time and then have 
to repeat it later. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, I will not pursue it if 
the Senator does not care to. 

Mr. SMOOT. But 1 am going to go over that when I get to 
the excess-profits tax and the war-profits tax. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to get the views of the 
Senator about the matter at some time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; I shall be glad to cover 
that subject when I reach it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, the Senator very properly 
stated that he would prefer that we should have had any quan- 
tity of goods on hand in the Quartermaster’s Department. rather 
than take the chance of any part of the American Army suffer- 
ing. Now, I understand that we have about 150,000 horses for 
Cavalry that need saddles. I also understand—and I will be 
corrected if I am in error—that there are something like 
1,800,000 saddles for those horses that have been collected. I 
can not imagine their losing a saddle without losing the horse 
with the saddle, and it never occurred to me that it was neces- 
sary to have five or ten times as many saddles as we have horses. 
If the Senator has any information which he can give to explain 
this discrepancy, I should like to hear it, 


Monday, December 16, 1918. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on Saturday afternoon I pre- 
sented to the Senate certain figures showing that the require- 
ments of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, would amount to at least $10,000,000,000, and, in my opin- 
ion, I desire to state now that that amount will be exceeded. 
The business men of this country do not object to paying the 
necessary taxes demanded by the Government to carry on the 
operations of the Government, whether during peace or war. 
What they do object to is a form of taxation that is discrimina- 
tory in its character, manifestly unjust, and an imposition of 
taxes upon one concern greater than upon another doing identi- 
cally the same business, selling to the same customers, making 
the same profits, and yet in some cases the caxes for one are 
four and one-half or five times what his competitor will have 
to pay. 

17 I had no plan to offer to correct this unjustifiable discrimi- 
nation, and if there was no system that could be adopted to 
regulate the injustice imposed upon certain business concerns 
under the provisions of this bill, I never would mention the fact 
and simply state that a law can not be written to fit all cases. 
But, Mr. President, such is not the case. A tax law can be 
written so that it will be just to every person, every partner- 
ship, and every corporation doing business ir the United States, 

That plan, whether it be adopted now or later, would be ap- 
proved by the business men and the people of this country. I 
frankly admit I do not expect such a plan to be adopted at this 
time. I have come to the conclusion that it is absolutely useless 
on my part and a waste of time, as far us immediate results are 
concerned, to insist upon present action, but we must remember 
that for years and years to come the American business and the 
people of this country generally will be paying heavy taxes, the 
result of the present world war. 

Therefore, I want to call attention to the fact that, on account 
of the discriminations in this bill, when the American people 
understand them thoroughly, and I wish to say that most of the 
business men of the country understand them to-day, there will 
be 2 movement started that will force a change in the law. The 
sooner it comes the better it will be for all concerned. 

In my report expressing my personal views upon the pending 
pill I make this statement: 


If I could have framed the ding revenue bill, I would have made 


it very simple and so plain that any a eee man or indi- 
vidual could bave understood it and would have had no trouble in 
making out a tax return, 

Every individual, whether In business as such or as a member of 
f partnership, would bave. been treated alike. Eve co tion 
would have been taxed upon the same basis, and the q on ‘of capital 
invested, watered stock, and bonded ebtedness would not ve 
entered into the question of the amount of tax to be imposed, with 


the ye are ene of a few corporations with a capital stock of over 
$1,000,000 and making undue profits during the prewar period. I 
would have provided a separate provision for taxing these few corpora- 
tions. I would hayo proviced for a straight war-profits tax, following 
the principles outlined in my amendment that I offered on January 5, 
1918, to House joint resolution 195, with certain modifications to 
meet to-day’s changed conditions. 

I believe that there should be eliminated from the bill all the 
harassing, nagging tax of which are consumption taxes—and 
substituted for them a 1 per cent sale tax on all goods sold for con- 
sumption or use. A tax of that character would in no way embarrass 
S1 OGO 000 000 or the consumer and would yield a revenue of over 

In addition to the 1 per cent sale tax and a straight war-profits tax, 
as above referred to, I would include in the bill— 

But not in the bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and I shall take the time of the Senate to present to this body 
my views as to what that tax bill should provide and the sources 
from which the taxes should be collected— 


I would include in the bill title 2, income tax; title 5, tax on transe 
portation, with certain modifications; title 6, tax on beverages, only so 
far as it affects alcohol, beer, wine, and the floor tax on the same; 
title 7, tax on cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof, with increased 
rates: title 9, the tax to be limited on automobiles, and on leases for 
exhibition of any positive motion-picture film; title 10, tax upon capital 

„ brokers, manufacturers of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, ‘ane on 
5 All other items found in any of the above titles should 

If this plan were adopted, the bill would provide a larger revenue for 
the Government than will be received under the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill, and unjust and discriminatory taxation would be avoided. _ 

I say now it is impossible to impose an excess war-profits tax 
where invested capital is considered upon the business institu- 
tions of this country without the development of the rankest 
kind of discriminations. No definition of invested capital can be 
written, even though it covered pages and pages of our statute 
books, that could provide for all the emergencies that would 
arise in the thousands of businesses of this country; but if a 
straight war-profits tax is imposed, then, Mr. President, if a 
business makes a thousand dollars over and above the exemp- 
tions allowed under the pending bill, or if it makes ten million 
dollars, it pays pro rata the same rate of taxation. 

When I proposed, in January, 1918, to House joint resolution 
195 a war-tax amendment I received from all parts of the United 
States the highest of commendations. I received many letters 
similar in character to the one that I shall now refer to. The 
president of one of the large concerns of New York, after closely 
examining the amendment that I then offered, wrote me a letter, 
stating that after a thorough examination of the amendment, 
it was found that if my amendment were in force the concern 
would pay $245,000 more taxes than under the bill then pending, 
and now the present law; then followed the statement that the 
officers of the concern were willing to pay the increase—for it 
was manifest that the amendment treated all business alike— 
and pay a tax upon the amount of profits made, be they small 
or be they large. 

Now, I want the Senate to understand that any law imposing’ 
taxes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, should not, in my. 
opinion, impose taxes upon excess profits or so-called war profits. 
The only war profits that there could possibly be would be 
derived from contracts already made and entered into by our 
Government, the goods to be delivered within that calendar year. 
I can not say, Mr. President, how much such a tax would amount 
fo, and no one else can do so. But that is the only source from 
which a war-profits tax could be secured. 

How should the taxes for the calendar year 1919 be raised? 
In the first place, Mr. President, I believe that the income tax 
should and will remain upon our statute books. As to whether 
the intermediate rates, as provided in the pending bill and in 
the existing law, shall remain as they are is a question. If we 
follow the English law, we would raise such rates. But, Mr, 
President, I am not so much concerned about the income tax 
as I am about the principle which should apply in taxing indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corporations on their net profits. 

“Mr. President, instead of an excess-profits tax or a war-profits 
tax, I would impose a tax that would be equal and just and 
nondiseriminatory in every respect upon all businesses, whether 
they be carried on by an individual, a partnership, or a cor- 
poration. That can be easily accomplished simply by providing 
a flat normal tax, and having that normal tax apply to all the 
gains of the business carried on as an individual, partnership, 
or corporation, less certain exemptions, applying equally to all. 
If the net gains, less exemptions, amount to a thousand dol- 
lars, the flat normal tax is imposed upon that amount and no 
more; if they are $10,000,000 the flat normal tax would be im- 
posed upon that amount. It is my opinion, Mr. President, that 
such a tax would be very acceptable to the great majority of 
business concerns of this country, with perhaps the single 
exception of institutions of a character that is not making’ 
to-day more than 8 per cent upon their capital stock, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not. want to interrupt the 
Senator's trend of thought if it will interfere with him, but 
he made a suggestion that after this year there should be no tax 
upon the excess profits with the exception of such profits as 
grew out of war contracts. I should like to inquire of the Sena- 
tor if he believes that profits growing out of war contracts 
should be treated differently from any other profits? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator misunderstood me 
if he thought I said there should be a special tax upon war 
profits for the year 1920. I simply stated that only those profits 
could be called war profits which grew out of contracts with the 
Government incident to the war, and in 1920 there can be no 
such thing as war profits unless profits of the character I men- 
tioned are designated as such. I call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact, however, that if a flat, normal tax is imposed it 
will tax all profits, whether made by institutions that are mak- 
ing to-day but 8 per cent, and escaping virtually all taxation, 
or otherwise. The Senator knows what class of institutions in 
this country are in that category to-day, paying very little taxes, 
some of them not one cent in taxes outside of the low, normal 
tax imposed, and yet making millions of dollars annually. We 
have about reached the time we must provide legislation for the 
collection of taxes for many years to come to meet the require- 
ments of the Government and such legislation must be absolutely 
just to all concerned, ; 

During war times Congress has enacted mary laws that never 
could have been passed if there had not been a state of war. 
Legislation has been passed by Congress, and is now upon the 
statute books, which the American people will demand of Con- 
gress its repeal, and rightly and justly so. Therefore, when we 
are talking about passing a revenue bill for the future, let us 
take time, Senators, and pass a bill levying taxes that no insti- 
tution in this country, no individual, and no partnership can 
say are unjust or discriminatory. There is no necessity for 
passing any, other kind of a law, and the 1920 provisions of the 
pending bill can be charged with all the defects of the provisions 
imposing taxes for the calendar year 1918. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say a little 
while ago that in his judgment the expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1920 would amount at least to $10,000,000,000. Does not 
the Senator think, if our expenditures should reach that figure, 
that at least $6,000,000,000 of that amount will be on account 
of the war and should be treated just the same as we treat war 
expenses now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, if that program is to be 
carried out, it means that for a number of years in the future 
there will be sales of bonds by our Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question in that connection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to finish my answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina, but I will yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Does the- Senator think that all of the 
sums to be expended in the year 1920 should be raised by 
taxation? Does the Senator oppose the issuance of any bonds 
for that year if our expenditure should reach $10,000,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah believes 
that if we now know we are to meet an expenditure of $10,000,- 
000,000 in 1920, as I am sure we will, I would very much prefer 

‘to impose additional taxes upon the business of 1918, when we 
know that profits have been large, rather than to force additional 
taxes upon the business of 1919, when no human being can tell 
what the profits of that year will be. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. In that connection I wish to 
say to Senators that the estimated revenue of $4,000,000,000 to 
be derived from the taxes imposed for the year 1920 can hardly 
be justified. I think that is as mild a way as I can put it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has stated that, in his opinion, 
the expenditures for 1920 will be at least $10,000,000,000.. I 
want to ask the Senator, first, whether included in that amount 
is any sum that may be advanced to the allies, or are such 
sums excluded from the $10,000,000,000 of estimated ex- 
penditures? 
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Mr. SMOOT. They are excluded, I will say to the Senator. 
I stated on Saturday—I do not know whether the Senator was 
then in the Chamber—that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
of the opinion that beginning with the calendar year 1919 
advances would have to be made to our allies, but they would 
be furnished through the regular channels of banking; in other 
words, the obligations of our allies would be issued, and no 
doubt sold in this market; but the Treasury of the United States 
ae not be compelled to advance very much mor» to our 
allies. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I heard the statement as made by the 
Secretary himself and as repeated by the Senator on the floor 
on Saturday. The Senator said, in reply to a question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Spoons], 
that under the system provided in this bill and implied in the 
question of the Senator from North Carolina, this Government 
would be issuing bonds for a great many years; but the Senator 
from Utah did not answer my question. My question was, 
assuming the Senator’s estimate to be correct that the ex- 
penditures of this Government for 1920 will be at least 
$10,000,000,000, and that may be increased by a couple of 
billion dollars advanced to the allies, whether he favors the 
raising of all that sum by taxation, or whether under those 
circumstances he would be willing to raise a portion of it 
by bonds? X 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the difficulty of trying to legis- 
late for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, at a time when war 
profits are ceasing and reconstruction profits beginning, is demon- 
strated by the question just asked. We should not legislate 
now for 1920. We do not know, nor can we fairly estimate, what 
the business of 1920 is going to be; we do not know, nor can we 
reasonably estimate, what the profits will be. But if the profits 
are as in normal years I will say to the Senator that it will be 
absolutely impossible to raise $10,000,000,000 by taxation, be- 
cause that is about all the profits that are made in ordinary 
times. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then, if that is the case, if the expenditures 
will be at least $10,000,000,000 and it proves impossible to raise 
that much by taxation, we will be compelled to issue bonds, will 
we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. We will be compelled fo issue bonds, but I 
want the people of the country to know that fact now. I do 
not want a realization of that fact to be left until the time comes 
when the bonds must be issued, when the Democratic press and 
politicians will claim that the Republican Party is responsible 
for issuing these bonds in time of peace. They will claim that 
the pending bill providing an estimated revenue of $4,000,000,000 
for the year 1920 was ample to meet the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment. I say now, Mr. President, that it is not ample. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield now 
to another question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Senator has stated that it is absurd, 
or substantially that, to undertake to provide now for the funds 
necessary for expenditures in 1920. When does the Senator 
think that they should be provided for? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they should be provided for some time 
during the calendar year 1919 at a time when we will know 
more about prospective profits than we do now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Some time during the calendar year? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, of course, is aware that it 
must be done either during the present short session or during 
the next long session, which does not begin until the first Mon- 
day of December. Does the Senator favor an extra session of 
Congress during the year 1919 for the passage of a revenue law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I favor an extra session of Congress during 
the year 1919, not only to pass a revenue law but to see that 
many of the laws now upon the statute books are repealed ; laws 
the American people are restive under. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, if we wait until 1919 to pass a 
revenue law, we will still be passing it in advance of 1920. 
The Senator, then, does concede that the revenue law for 1920 
must be passed before 1920. Now, let the Senator tell the Sen- 
ate what difference three months or four months will make, in 
so far as the determination of the question of policy is con- 
cerned, as to whether we shall raise all the money necessary, 
for our expenditures by taxation, or part of it by bonds? The 
only advantage that will result is that the Senator’s party will 
be i power in Congress after the 4th of March. Is not that 
true 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the fact that the 
Republican Party will be in power will prove a great advantage 
to the people of this country. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Senator thinks so, of course, 


1918. 


Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but the Senator is wrong as to 


his “three or four months.” The Senator knows, and has had 
enough experience in passing revenue legislation to know, that 
it will be nine months before the bill could be enacted into law 
and signed by the President, and by the end of nine months we 
will know something about the condition of business in this 
country. Not only that, Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 

nestion? 
$ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield for a further question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ido. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, of course, knows that at any 
time subsequent hereto the Republican Party, when it is in 
power in both Houses, can pass any legislation it chooses, as- 
suming that it has a majority; and if this Congress passes a 
measure that should be repealed, the Republican Party can 
repeal! it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am fully aware of that; but 
the whole proposition resolves itself into this 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon a further state- 
ment, I will conclude what I was saying, and that is that he is 
trying to prove an alibi for his party in advance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is very disagreeable to the Senator 
from Arkansas even to have the people understand the true 
situation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, no; I hope the Senator does not under- 
stand that I am not in the very best of good humor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the business men of this country 
and the people generally who pay taxes ought to know the 
amount that will be required by the Government for the fiscal 
year 1919-1920, and I believe the people of the United States 
are loyal enough to meet every demand made upon them, but 
every tax impused upon them must be just and equitable. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield again for a state- 
ment in that connection? I agree with every word that the 
Senator has said, that the people of the country should be 
informed now, in so far as that information can be given them, 
just what they will have to meet in 1920. I do not think it is 
within the power of any person to say just exactly what that 
sum will be; but if we are to tell them what they will have to 
meet, why not tell them how much they will have to pay and 
how that may be paid, and give them the advantage of adjust- 
ing their business to meet those payments? Why wait until 
the business of the country has adjusted itself upon the basis 
of a $6,000,000,000 taxation, and every man who sells goods 
sells them upon the theory that he is going to pay the tax car- 
ried in this bill, and then, after he has collected this enormous 
amount from the consumers, reduce it? Why not give the 
people the advantage of both the information as to how much 
the expenditures of the Government will be in 1920 and the 
information as to how much they will have to pay then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that the business interests of this country have, and the Ameri- 
can people at the recent election declared by their votes that 
they have, confidence in the Republican Party in readjusting 
the future affairs of the country, and they know full well that 
all the money necessary to maintain the Government will be 
raised by that party, and in a way that will bear lightest upon 
the people. I can not see why we should not have an extra 
session of Congress. Are there any good reasons why we 
should not? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

! Mr. ROBINSON. Suppose there should not be an extra 
session of Congress. The result would be that the provisions 
of the present bill would probably be extended to 1920, would 
they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily so. There will at least be 
another session of Congress by December of 1919, and the 
Republican Party, then in control, can at least pass a resolu- 
tion imposing a different rate of taxation than that imposed by 
the present law before it is time to make returns for 1920, 
and the business men of this country know 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but will the Senator yield further? 
If we wait until that time arrives, the people of the country 
will not get the benefit of any reduction that may then be made 
in the taxes, or, at least, the people of the country will not 
get all the benefit of that reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the difference between the 
1920 tax so imposed and the tax of 1919 will never be felt by 
adding to the price for which the goods will be sold. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to proceed in some kind of order 
in what I have to say. I am perfectly willing to yield for a 
question, but not for an argument. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not going to make an 
argument. I want to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator, assuming that 
this bill is passed with the amendment of 1920, and assuming 
that the taxes are collected upon the basis of this bill and 
passed on to the people of this country in the price of products, 
as we know they will be, if at the close of the calendar year 
1920 the Congress in next December shall remit one-third of 
the six billions of taxes collected out of the people, who will 
get the benefit of the $2,000,000,000 which may be remitted? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that will depend entirely upon 
what kind of a bill they are going to have for 1920. I say now 
that the difference of rates of taxation between the two bills 
will be so small that so far as the retail price of the goods is 
concerned it will make no difference. The Senator knows that 
goods generally are sold for all they will bring, tax or no tax, 
and that will be continued. What we want to do, if we do 
not want to destroy business entirely, is to let competition 
regulate those things, and I am quite sure it will. 

Mr. JONES of New Mex'co. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

When interrupted, Mr. President, I was discussing the ques- 
tion of what I thought the taxes ought to consist of, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1919-20, and I had reached the point of 
explaining a flat normal tax upon all net gains. In addition to 
a flat normal tax upon all net gains, I would impose a 1 per cent 
sales tax; and in this connection I might say that we ought to 
provide a sinking fund, not this year, perhaps not next year, 
because of the large amount of taxes to be collected, but surely 
the following year. Senators must remember that the bonds of 
the United States will begin falling due within five years, 
with no provision whatever for meeting them. I believe that 
the bonded indebtedness of this Government should be met by 
all the people, and not by any one class. I trust that the prin- 
ciple of providing a sinking fund will be the policy of the Re- 
publican Party, at least. and I might say of any party that may 
in the future be in power. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I should like to renew the ques- 
tion which I asked of the Senator on Friday. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will just wait, I will answer it 
in connection with another subject I intend to discuss, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well; then I will with- 
hold the question at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are other sources from which the Gov- 
ernment can obtain revenue for the year 1920. The receipts 
from imports for the present calendar year will be not to exceed 
$160,000,000. We should amend the existing tariff law so that 
it would yield to the Treasury of the United States $350,000,000 
to $400,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. š 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator if he thinks, if 
the tariff is to be revised, that the time between now and the 
next session of Congress will be an opportune time to revise it, 
in view of the unsettled condition of prices of labor and mate- 
rials throughout the world, and especially in the countries that 
we have to meet, in which we have our chief competitors in our 
own market? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was not suggesting that the 
tariff act be revised at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator was, at a special 
session. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as that is concerned, it would not be a 
bad idea to revise it at a special session, and my opinion is that 
it will be revised at an early date. I now state that the Sim- 
mons-Underwood tariff act will not remain on our statute books 
many months longer. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was not asking whether the 
présent tariff act will be repealed or not. I was asking, if the 
present tariff act is to be repealed when the Republican Party 
comes into power, in view of the unsettled conditions as to the 
cost of labor and materials in that part of the world where we 
meet our strongest competition, if the Senator thought that be- 
tween now and the time for the assembling of the regular session 
next December would be an opportune time and a proper time in 
which to revise the tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think it would be very proper 
indeed to revise the tariff during that time, though not as a 
whole. It will be revised as conditions change in the world; 
and when normal conditions are reached in the United States I 
wish to say now that the rates of tariff imposed by the Simmons- 
Underwood tariff act must be changed or the American market 
is going to be taken by foreigners. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator kindly let me proceed? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I just want to ask the Senator 
if he expects to substitute the Payne-Aldrich Act for the 
Simmons-Underwood Act? 

Mr. SMOOT., As between the two, and within two years, if 
the substitution were made it would be a godsend to the coun- 
try; yet I say there were rates in the Payne-Aldrich Act that 
will never be reenacted into law. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless I am allowed to proceed I will yield 
the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator a question, and 
if the Senator does not want to answer it he need not. When 
he started out he said he would be glad to have Senators ask 
him questions. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been on the floor nearly an hour and a 
quarter, and the Recorp will show a great part of that time 
has been taken by interruptions such as the last oue, about the 
Aldrich Tariff Act, and a lot of stuft that has no reference 
whatever to the pending bill. I am getting tired of it. If 
Senators want to know anything about the bill, they may ask 
questions and I will answer them if it is in my power to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator this question, and 
he can answer it or refuse to answer it, as he wishes. Without 
reference to what he calls the Simmons-Underwood Act or the 
Payne Act that is to be the tariff measure in the future, I 
want to say, parenthetically, that I do not believe either one of 
those measures will at all suit the conditions that obtain when 
the war closes. But if the Senator wants to reenact the Payne- 
Aldrich Act or some similar act to it, I wish to ask him if he 
wants a special session of Congress in which to reenact that 
measure during the coming calendar year? 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be many pressing matters that 
should be acted upon in a special session of Congress other than 
a revision of the tariff. I say, however, that there should be a 
change in the present tariff law, and there should be a change 
as soon as possible, and as new conditions develop in this coun- 
try further changes will be necessary, for I know that the 
keenest competition that has ever been experienced in all the 
world is going to follow when the reconstruction of the coun- 
tries in Europe is completed. I know the best market in all the 
world is the American market, and it is going to be exploited by 
foreign countries, and there is no way to keep out foreign 
goods except by the enactment of a tariff law. Whether it comes 


during the special session or later, I say that it will come, and, 


Mr. President, it will come no matter what party is in power. 

The present tariff law can not remain in force and the 
workingmen of this country have employment; I mean when 
normal conditions are reached in the United States, and in the 
world. How soon they will be reached nobody can tell. It 
may be a year, it may be two years, it may be three years, but 
the time is coming when they will be reached. 

In mentioning the tariff question as I did I had no idea that 
a revision would be incorporated in the pending bill or any 
revenue bill. I simply mentioned it as one of the sources from 
which revenue could be derived for the Government for its 
future needs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in his response to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas, of course the natural in- 
ference was that the Senator meant he wanted to revise the 
tariff in order to get a supplement to the revenues for 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken. It was not in answer 
to the question asked by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have had no answer to my question yet. 
J am not differing from the Senator in his statement of condi- 


tions that will undoubtedly develop and obtain as a result of 
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the war; I do not say there will not be a necessity for some 
change in the tariff, but what I wanted to know was whether 
the Senator meant that he was in favor of an extra session 
during the next calendar year for the purpose of revising the 
tariff and increasing our governmental receipts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have answered the question already, but I 
will answer it again. I am in favor of an extra session of Con- 
gress. During that extra session of Congress I would be in 
favor of modifying the present tariff law, and not only modify- 
ing the present tariff law but passing a just and equitable 
revenue bill and proper reconstruction legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator then is in favor of revising the 
present tariff law and making a new tariff law before he knows 
what are going to be the conditions in foreign countries upon 
which every tariff law, according to the theory of his party, 
ought to be based. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the Senator knows, or every Senator with 
the exception of the Senator from North Carolina, there are 
changes necessary in the present tariff law under existing con- 
ditions, and those are the changes I would have made during 
the extra session of Congress. I have said two or three times 
already that further changes would be necessary as new condi- 
tions developed. ‘That is my position. 

Mr. President, I think the best way to provide a sinking fund 
to meet the payment of the bonded indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment is by the imposition of a consumption or sales tax. The 
rates can be so small that it will never be a burden on any class 
of people—$10 on a thousand dollars of actual purchases for 
consumption or use. There is another advantage in such a tax 
being imposed upon the consumer, as it does not impose a tax 
upon the manufacturer, wholesaler, or jobber and prevents the 
tax being passed on from one dealer to another with increased 
amount added by each turnover. Past experience has proven 
that a 5 per cent tax imposed upon the manufacturer often is 
the excuse for the imposition of a 20 per cent tax by the retailer 
upon the ultimate consumer. 

If the sales tax is not adopted for raising revenue to meet the 
running expenses of the Government, I do hope and trust that 
it will be adopted in the near future to provide a sinking fund 
to pay the obligations of the Government. 

Mr. President, I may differ from my associates in relation to 
an inheritance tax. I do not believe that the pending measure 
should impose a tax of any sort upon inheritances. I am not 
going into a long discussion of it, but will content myself by 
saying that I believe the imposition of inheritance taxes should 
be left entirely to the States. The only excuse for collecting any 
part of an inheritance must be based upon the granting of a power 
to transfer the property of a decedent, and that privilege can 
only be granted by the State and not by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In some of the Western States there have been with- 
drawn public lands in some instances to the amount of 80 per 
cent of the area of the State. Those States are only allowed to 
tax the land in private ownership. They must raise from a 
limited source of taxation the money to maintain all the insti- 
tutions of the State, and in some cases it becomes a burden so 
irksome that it is next to impossible to bear. People wonder 
why manufacturing concerns in such States are not increasing. 
When we stop to think that in many cases the total taxes run 
over 4 per cent we must of necessity admit that it is impossible to 
compete with like business in States where taxes are not half 
the amount: 

I shall vote to strike out every inheritance tax in the pend- 
ing measure if I have a chance to do so, as I did in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, the provisions of the bill are unjust in the 
imposition of taxes as between individuals, partnerships, and 
corporations. I know that under the provisions of the bill it is 
impossible to prevent it. I have thousands of letters showing 
the inconsistencies in actual cases as between businesses of 
a similar and like character. In this connection I want to 
read a letter just received from a firm in Chicago: t 

We received 8 a copy of the proposed revenue law as re- 
ported by the ate committee, and according to its provisions we 
would have paid on last year’s business over a million and a quarter 
dollars in excess of what we would have paid had we been incor- 
porated. This you will see would compel us to pay over 25 per cent 
more than the most unjust amount we paid last year. 

Then he proceeds with an exposition of the profits of a cor- 
poration doing a similar business and shows a difference in 
favor of the corporation under this bill of nearly $500,000 
taxes. The two concerns are engaged in the same class of 
business and practically the same amount with like profits, and 
yet that discrimination exists. You can not defend such a 
discrimination, and yet it exists in the pending bill. š 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 


1918. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinnx in the chair). -Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has read a letter from a party, 
and the letter was read in the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not this letter. 


Mr. SIMMONS: It is a letter from a big concern, and I, 


suppose the result indicated in that case was because it was a 
big partnership and did not distribute any of their profits. 
If they had been a corporation they would have done so, but a 
partnership does not. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has stated the case wrong. Being 
a partnership, the tax must be paid; but in the case of a cor- 
poration no tax would have to be paid on the undistributed 
earnings. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I said, but the Senator 
did not understand me. As a partnership they are not com- 
pelled to distribute and they are taxed. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is not what the Senator said. The Sena- 
tor said just the reverse. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I did not make myself clear. That 
is what I meant. The partnerships are not compelled to dis- 
tribute, but they are taxed just as if they did distribute. If 
the corporations were taxed and did not distribute they would 
only have to pay the taxes the Senator mentioned. That makes 
the difference. ; 

But that is not the question I desire to propound to the Sena- 
tor. That letter was read to the committee and discussed. 
I wish to ask the Senator 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say that this letter was not read to 
the committee or discussed. I only received the letter this 
morning. But that makes no difference, as far as the principle 
is concerned. I can point to hundreds of such cases 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I want to ask is, Does the Senator 
mean to tell the Senate that this bill will require partnerships to 
pay a larger tax than corporations, in view of the fact that 
corporations are subject to war-profits and excess-profits taxes, 
and partnerships are not subject to either of those forms of 
taxation? * 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had waited I would have ex- 
plained the difference. As between partnerships and corpora- 
tions, partnerships are discriminated against in this bill in case 
the earnings of u corporation are retained in the business. 

I have already stated that there is no law which can be writ- 
ten that will equalize taxation under a plan of excess profits 
where capital stock, intangible assets, borrowed money, and 
all the questions that are involved in the pending measure are 
to be a factor. 

Mr. President, I have copies of resolutions Which have been 
sent to me from thousands of organizations indorsing the 1 per 
cent sale tax; and I say now that sooner or later it will be 
adopted in our tax system in some form or other. 

I have received from Senators many letters asking about the 
relief provisions contained in the pending bill. I think it proper 
to take up these relief provisions, beginning with section 200 of 
the bill, and to place them in the Recorp in such a way that any 
Senator can refer to the Record and see at once all the relief 
provisions in the bill, and if appearing more than once just 
where found and to what subject they refer to. 

I will first call attention to the definition of a “ personal sery- 
ice corporation.” In section 201, page 4, from line 20 to line 26, 
is the definition of a “personal service corporation,” and it 
reads as follows: 


The term“ 33 service corporation means a corporation whose 

income is to ascribed primarily to the activities the principal 

owners or stockholders who are themselves regularly 3 In the 

active conduct of the affairs of the corporation and in which capital 
whether invested or borrowed) is not a material income-producing 
etor. 


Next, the question relative to the taxation of personal-service 
corporations as partnerships, which will be found in section 218, 
subdivision (e), page 34, line 24, to line 11 on page 35, is as 
follows: 

(e) Personal-service corporations shall not be subject to taxation 
under this title, but the Individual stockholders thereof shall be taxed 


in the same manner as the members of partnerships. All the provisions 
of this title 


Referring to the individual income tax title 


relating to partnerships and the members thercof shall so far as practi- 
cable apply to personal-service corporations and the stockholders 
thereof: Provided, That in the case of Alf such corporation any amounts 
distributed during its taxable year shall be taxed to the distributees; 
and any portion of the net income remaining undistributed at the close 
of its taxable year shall for the purposes of this subdivision be assigned 
to the stockholders of such corporation at the close of its taxable year 
in proportion to their respective shares, 


The reason for this remedial provision arises from the follow- 
ing fact: Personal-service corporations many times have very 
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little capital invested, yet there are exceedingly large profits 


produced by the personal efforts of the members of the corpora- 


tion. If only the exemptions were allowed under the corporation 
provisions of the pending measure they would be very small, 
and in every case which was brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee, at least, their gains would fall under the highest per- 
centage braeket, and there would be imposed upon them a tax 
which would be very unjust. After the distribution was made 
they would also be taxed on the income, or on that portion that 
was left after paying taxes on the net profits of the corporation. 

Again, section 231, subdivision (14), page 52, line 20, ex- 
empts such corporations from income tax; and section 304, 
subdivision (a), page 88, lines 1 to 4, relieves them from the 
excess-profits tax. 

Section 303, page 87, lines 12 to 24, provides for excess-profits 
tax where the corporation is engaged in business requiring 
capital, and also business which if carried on alone would 
make the corporation a “ personal-service corporation.” 

I ask that these be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 
I do not wish to take the time of the Senate to read them, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

(14) Personal-seryice corporations. 


Sec. 304. (a) That the corporations enumerated in section 251 
shall, to the extent that they are exempt from income tax under Title 
II. be exempt from taxation under this title. 


Sec. 303. That if part of the net income of a corporation is derived 
(1) from a trade or business (or a branch of a trade or business) in 
which the employment of capital is necessary, and (2) a part (con- 
stituting not less than 30 per cent of Its total net income) is derived 
from a separate trade or business (or a distinctly separate branch of 
the trade or rege which if constituting the sole trade or business 
would bring it within the class of personal-service corporations,” 
then (under regulations prescribed by the commissioner, th the ap- 
proval of the Secretary) the tax upon the first part of such net 

come shall be separately computed, and the tax upon the second 
part shall be the same percentage thereof as the tax so computed upon 
the first part is of such first part. 


Mr. SMOOT. The next relief provisions are with reference to 
dividends payable to recipients at the rate for the year in which 
the corporation earns the profits from which the dividend is 
declared. Section 201, subdivision (d), page 7, lines 1 to 6, 
reads as follows: 


(d) Any dividend received by a taxpayer shall be taxed to the recipi- 
ent at the rates- prescribed by law for the years in which the corpora- 
tion accumulated the earnings or profits from which such dividend was 
paid, but the dividend shall deemed to have been paid from the most 
recently accumulated earnings or profits. 


The next is, exchange of property, stock exchange in reorgani- 
zations or mergers, section 202, subdivision (b), page 7, from 
line 17 to line 4 on page 8, reads as follows: 


(b) When property is exchanged for other property the property re- 
ceived in exchange shall for the purpose of determining gain or loss be 
treated as the equivalent of cash to the amount of its fair market value, 
if any; but when in connection with the reorganization, merger, or con- 
solidation of a corporation a person receives in place of s ock or se- 
curities owned by him new stock or securities of no greater aggregate 
par or face value, or when a person or sons owning property receive 
n exchange tor such property stock of a corporation formed to take 
over such property, no gain or loss shall be deemed to occur from the 
exchange, and the new stock or securities received shall be treated as 
taking the place of the stock, securities, or property exchanged. 


Rates for the calendar year 1919 and subsequent years. First, 
in reference to the individual normal income tax, section 210, 
page 10, line 21, down to and including line 19, on page 11, 
reads: 


Src. 210. That, in lieu of the taxes ig os by subdivision (a) of 
section 1 of the revenue act of 1916 and by section 1 of the revenue 
act of 1917, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
er upaa the net income of every individual a normal tax at the fol- 
lowing rates: 

(ay For the calendar year 1918, 12 per cent of the amount of the 
net income in excess of the credits provides in section 216: Provided, 
That in the case of a citizen or resident of the United States the rate 
upon the first $4,000 of such amount shall be 6 per cent; 

(b) For each calendar year thereafter, 8 per cent of the amount of 
the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216: 
Provided, Tnat in the case of a citizen or resident of the United States 
the rate upon the first $4,000 of such amount shall be 4 per cent. 


Then subdivision (a) has reference to the imposition of the 
tax for the calendar year ending June 30, 1920, or a reduction 
of one-third from the tax imposed for the year 1919. 

The corporation income tax, found in section 230, page 47, 
line 17, down to and including line 13 on page 49, as follows: 


Sec. 230. (a) That. in licu of the taxes imposed by section 10 of 
the revenue act of 1916, as amended by the revenue act of 1917, and 


by section 4 of the revenue act of 1917, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid for each taxable year upon the net income of every corpora- 
tion other than a life insurance company a tax at the following rates. 
The rates are the same as provided for under the individual 
income tax title. There is, however, in this section, under sub- 
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division (b), a change from the schedules on individual incom 
It reads as follows: a: 


toe mz Dapo forsee 


In the operation of transportation systems of the United 
States the Government, under an agreement with those corpora- 
tions, pays to-day the original normal tax imposed of 2 per 
cent, all other taxes to be paid out of the revenues of the cor- 
porations. Under this section a normal tax of 12 per cent is 
imposed. Therefore the railroads are compelled by this amend- 
ment to pay 10 per cent of the 12 per cent, the Government pay- 
ing only the 2 per cent, as provided for in the agreement with 
the corporations. Three-fourths of the tax imposed under this 
relief provision means three-fourths of the 8 per cent for the 
year 1920, which means that the transportation companies shall 
pay 6 per cent of the 8 per cent, and the Government pay 2 per 
cent, as in the original agreement, 

I come now to the life insurance income tax, as found in sec- 
tion 245, page 67, lines 2 to 17, as follows: 

Sec, 245. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each tax- 
ah Minor upon the net income of every Life insurance company a tax, as 

a) In the case of a domestic life insurance company 

(D For the calendar year 1918, 12 per cent of its net income; 

2) For each calendar year thereafter, 8 per cent of its net income. 
That also has reference to the tax for 1820. 


M In the case of a foreign life insurance company— 
1) For the calendar year 1918. 12 per cent of the same adie dep 
of the net income which the reserve fund upon business nsacted 
within the United States ts of the total reserve fund upon all business 
transacted, whether within or without the United States; 
2) For each calendar year thereat 

ts net income. 
This has reference to foreign insurance companies, and the 
latter paragraph—namely, paragraph 2—has reference to the 
tax for 1920, 

The war excess-profits tax on corporations is provided for in 
section 301, page 83, line 21, to page 85, line 3, as follows: 

Sec. 301. (a) That in lieu of the tax 1 by Title II of the 
revenue act of 1917, but in addition to the other taxes — by this 
‘act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for the taxable year 1918 
upon the net income of every corporation a tax equal to the sum of the 


foilowing : 
FIRST BRACKET, 


Thirty per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the 
excess-profits credit (determined under sec. 312) and not in excess of 
20 per cent of the Invested capital, 

SECOND BRACKET. 

r cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 20 per 
the invested capital, 

THIRD DRACKET. 


The sum, if any, by which 80 per cent of the amount of the net in- 
come in excess of the war-profits credit (determined under sec. 311) 
reign the amount of the tax computed under the first and second 
rac 

Im order that Senators may see just how this system works 
out, I will insert at this point the tax that would be paid by a 
corporation with three stockholders, invested capital of $1,800,- 
000, and with an income of $1,800,000, 


z ter, 8 per cent of such proportion 
0 


Sixt, 
cent o 


Invested capital $1, 800, 000. 00 
28 —— ——....... 1, 800, 000. 00 
Excess-profits credit 8, 000. 

8 per cent of $1,800, 000__-____________ 144, 000. 00 
147, 000. 00 
First bracket 20 per cent 360, 000. 00 
ST T SRE I Rae 147, 000. 00 
213, 000. 00 

PRE Be a ee $63, 900. 00 
e—a 
Second bracket . 1, 800, 000. 00 
Pe ee Sa ee 360, . 00 
1, 440, 000. 00 

At 60 per cent.__-_-___..._.................. 864, 000. 00 

927, 900. 00 
re BO A R 3, 000. 00 
War-profits credit-.-_--.--.-__.----.- 180, 000. 00 
183, 000. 00 
1, 800, 000. 00 
» 000. 00 
1, 617, 000. 00 
At 80 per cent [. 208; 600; 00 
BOO ir tre nae 927, 900. 00 

365, 700. 00 


Total excess-profits tax 22 1. 293, 600. 00 
eS 


Net S0 Corona a ss on eh ie ee 
One-third to each stockholder. 
Surtax 


$297,393.36, or slightly over 16 per cent. 
Rates for calendar year 1919 and subsequent years continued: 


(b) For the taxable r 1919 and each taxable year thereafter there 
shall be levied, col „ and paid upon the net in — 
tion a tax equal to the sum of the 8 ec 

FIRST BRACKET. | 

20 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of tha 
excess-profits credit (determined under sec. 312 
20 per cent of the invested capital. ~~ PAGE NOt DN EROAN: OE 

SECOND BRACKET, 


40 per cent of the amount of the in 2 
cent of the invested capital. m eee 


I will not read the remainder because it is simply a reduction 
from the rates imposed for the calendar year 1919 applying to the 
calendar year 1920, 


Perhaps there ts no relief provision in the bill so sweeping as 
that in relation to oil and gas wells and mines. First, as to the 
sale of the mine, surtax and excess-profits tax limited to 20 per 
cent of the selling prices, as found in section 211, subsection (b), 
page 18, line 3 to line 9, is as follows: 


(b) In the case of a bona fide sale of mines, oll or gas wells, or an 
interest therein, where the principal 8 the 933 has Pavan 
demonstrated by prospecting or exploration and discovery work done by 
the tax er, the portion of the tax im: by this section attributable 
to such sale shall not exceed 20 per cent of the selling price of such prop- 
erty or interest. 


Again, section 337, page 107, lines 14 to 20: ` 


Sud. 337. That in the case of a bona fide sale of mines, oil or gas 
wells, or any interest therein, where the principal value of the prop- 
erty has been demonstrated b, prorpectin or exploration and discovery 
work done by the bay e portion the tax imposed by this title 
attributable to such e shall not exceed 20 per cent of The selling 
price of such property or interest. 


Next comes the depletion allowance. The basis of value is as 
of March 1, 1913, in case of property acquired before that date, 
and at date of discovery or 12 months thereafter in case of 
property discovered since March 1, 1913, where value is mate- 
rially disproportionate to cost; that is found in section 214, 
subdivision (a), paragraph 10, page 28, line 7, and line 2 on 


ge 29. 
Section 234, subdivision (a), paragraph 9, page 58, is us 
follows: ; 


9) In the case of mines, oil and gas wells, other natural ts, 
ca timber, a reasonable 3 for depletion and for Ar eei kr] 
of improvemen according to the peculiar conditions in each case, 
based upon cost including cost of development not otherwise deducted : 
Provided, That in the case of such properties acquired prior to March 1 
1913, the fair market value of the property (or the taxpayer's interest 
therein) on that date shall be taken in lien of cost up to that date: 
Provided further, That in the case of mines, oil and wells, dis- 
covered by the taxpayer, on or after March 1, 1913, and not acquired 
as the result of 5 of a proven tract or lease, where the fair 
market value of the property is materially disproportionate to the cos 
the depletion allowance shall be based upon the fair market value oi 
the property at the date of the discovery or within 12 months there- 
after ; such reasonable allowance in all the above cases to be made under 
rules and lations’ to be . the commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary. In the case leases the deductions allowed 
— os paragraph shall be equitably apportioned between the lessor 
a essee. 


GOLD-MINING CORPORATIONS—RELIEP FROM EXCESS-PROFITS TAX, 


Section 304 (d), page 88, lines 12 to 18: 

d) In the case of any corporation engaged in the mining of gold 
the partion of the net income derived from the mang of gold shail 
be exempt from the tax imposed by this title, and the tax on the 
remaining portion of the net Income shall be computed upon the basis 
of an invested capital which bears the same ratio to the full invested 
pe 2 — as such remaining portion of the net income bears to the entire 
net income, 

INVESTED CAPITAL, 


Section 327 (e) (8), page 100, lines 4 to 7 and 14 to 24, pro- 
vides that the profits tax shall be determined on the basis of 
representative corporations (without regard to the invested 
capital of the taxpayer) : 

(e) Where the Invested capital is materially disproportionate to 
the net income as compared with representative corporations engaged 
in a like or similar trade or business use: * & 8 

8. The net Income for the taxable year is abnormally high due to 
the realization in one BB type of (a) gains, profits, or income earned or 
accrued during a period of years or (b) extraordinary gains or profit 
derived from the sale of property the principal value of which has 
been demonstrated by prospecting or exploration and discovery work 
done by the taxpayer. When the tax is determined under this para- 
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pb proper allowance shall be made for the taxes which wore 
ve been payable in prior years if the gains, profits, or income earnet 
or accrued in such years had been taxed at the rates then applicable. 


INVENTORY AND OTHER LOSSES RESULTING FROM WAR CONDITIONS. 


Inventory losses deducted from income of preceding taxable 
year. Section 214 (a) (12), page 29, line 19; page 30, line 8 
(same provision in respect to corporations in sec. 234 (a) (13), 
p. 60, lines 5 to 19): 

(12) If it is shown to the satisfaction of the commissioner that 
during the taxable year 1919 or 1920 the taxpayer (a) has for the 
Urst time ascertained the amount of a loss sustained during the pre- 
ceding taxable year and not deducted from the gross income therefor, 
or (b) has sustained a substantial loss (whether or not actual 
realized by sale or other disposition), resulting from ay mate 
reduction font due to temporary fluctuation) of the value of the 
inventory for the preceding taxable year, then the amount of such 
loss shall be deducted from the net income for such 8 taxable 
year, and the taxes — — by this title and by Title III for such 
year shall be redete ed accordingly. Any amount found to be 
due to the taxpayer upon the basis of such redetermination shall be 
credited or refunded to the taxpayer in accordance with the provisions 
of section 252. 

Net losses during 1917 and 1918 deducted from income of suc- 
ceeding taxable year. 

Net losses during 1919 and subsequent years deducted from in- 
come of preceding taxable year, nnd any excess remaining de- 
ducted from income of succeeding taxable year. 

Section 204, page 8, line 15, to page 10, line 8: 

Sec. 204 (a) That as used in this section the term net less“ refers 
only to net losses resulting from either (1) the operation of any busi- 
ness regularly carried on by the taxpayer, or (2) the bona fide sale ae 
the taxpayer of plant, buildings, machinery, equipment, or other facili- 
tles constructed, installed, or acquires by the taxpayer on or after 
April 6, 1917, for the production of articles contributing to the prosecu- 
tion of the present war; and when so resulting means the excess of the 
deductions allowed by law (excluding in the case of corporations amounts 
received as dividends from a corporation which is taxable under this 
title upon its net income) over the sum of the gross income plus any 
ees received free from taxation both under this title and under 
Tithe III. 

(b) If for any taxable year beginning after December 31, 1916, and 
ending not later than December 31, 1918, it appears upon the production 
of evidence satisfactory to the commissioner that any taxpayer (other 
than a life insurance company) has sustained a net loss, the amount of 
such net loss shall under regulations prescribed by the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, be allowed as a deduction in com- 
puting the net income of the taxpayer for the succeeding taxable year. 

te) If for any taxable year ending after January 1, 1919, it appears 
upon the production of evidence satisfactory to the commissioner that 
nny taxpayer (other than a life insurance company) has sustained a 
net loss, the amount of such net loss shall under regulations prescribed 
by the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, be deducted 
from the net income of the taxpayer for the preceding taxable year; 
and the taxes im by this title and by Title III for such preceding 
taxable year shall be redetermined accordingly. Any amount foun 
to be que to the taxpayer upon the basis of such redetermination shall 
be credited or refunded to the taxpayer in accordance with the provisions 
of section 252. If such net loss is in excess of the net income for such 

receding taxable year the amount of such excess shall under recula- 
Tina rescribed by the commissioner, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, 2 allowed as a deduction in computing the net income for the 
succeeding taxable year. 

(d) The benefit of this section shall be allowed to the members of a 
partnership and the beneficiaries of an estate or trust under regulations 
prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator two or three 
questions concerning section 204. 

First, I should like to ask the Senator's definition, referring 
to subdivision (2) of section 204, permitting the deduction or 
the regarding as a loss of a “bona fide sale by the taxpayer 
of plant, buildings, machinery, equipment, or other facilities, 
constructed, installed, or acquired by the taxpayer on or after 
April 6, 1917, for the production of articles contributing to the 
prosecution of the present war.” What definition does the Sen- 
ator give to “the production of articles contributing to the 
prosecution of the present war”? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this has particular reference to 
concerns that have been induced by the Government of the 
United States either to increase or in many cases to establish 
a business for the production of goods for the Government, and 
they must be articles contributing to the prosecution of the 
present war. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it is not limited in any way to articles 
produced for the Government, is it? And does not the Senator 
think it ought to be so limited—that is, to articles used by the 
Government? They might not be contributed or furnished di- 
rectly to the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think this provision can not be abused in any 
way, even though those words are not incorporated in it. It 
applies only to institutions that have been established since 
April 6, 1917, the date of the declaration of war; and I know 
of no case, nor has there been presented to the committee a 
Single, solitary case in which an institution has been, since the 
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declaration of war, established for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing goods contributing to the war, other than goods that have 
been sold to the Government of the United States and to the 
allies. I think there should be no discrimination between goods 
sold to the allies and goods sold to our Government, and it is 
only such classes of goods that could possibly be sold to one or 
the other of these agencies. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. I may say to the Senator 
that I do not think there has been any large establishment of 
business since that date that has not contributed to the war; 
but this language is most vague and indefinite, and, if there 
have been such, there are very few industrial plants in this 
country that might not be said in their output to have con- 
tributed to the prosecution of the war. 

I more particularly wanted to ask the Senator, however, one 
or two questions with reference to subdivisions (b) and (e). 
As I understand the construction of these sections, if a tax- 
payer sustained a loss in 1917 he would be entitled to have 
that loss included as a deduction from his net income for the 
coming year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct, I will say to the Senators 

Mr. LENROOT. And if for any taxable year after Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, a taxpayer sustains a net loss, he is entitled to 
have that loss included and treated as a deduction in his 
income tax for the preceding year, and to have that income 
tax redetermined upon the same basis as if the loss had been 
incurred for that taxable year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a correct construction of the provision. 

Mr. LENROOT. And if the loss was greater than the net 
income, so as to wipe out the tax entirely, under this language 
the entire tax that has been paid for the year 1918 must be 
refunded to the taxpayer for a loss incurred in 1919. 

Mr. SMOOT. Such a thing could occur under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. And if the loss was greater than that, he is 
still entitled to have a deduction for the succeeding year. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct in the construction that 
lie places upon this provision. I want to say to the Senator, in 
justification of the action of the committee in adopting this 
provision, that their idea was, in the case of this particular 
class of business, hazardous us it was, and the war coming to a 
close so quickly as it has, and the property being of very little 
value in some cases from now on, that a provision of this kind 
was really necessary in order that the manufacturers should—I 
will not say make money, but make themselves whole, 

Mr. LENROOT. But I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that this covers all ordinary business, 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, all ordinary business established since 
the date of the declaration of war. 

Mr. LENROOT. It covers all business, I will say. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not limited to business incident to the 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true. But I want to say to the 
Senator also in that connection that there is no question but 
that the business of the country has been paying taxes upon a 
rising market. They take stock at the end of one year at the 
value of the goods at that time, and at the end of another year 
they might not have made a single dollar upon the transaction 
of the business. Yet if they took their stock at the market 
price at that time it would show a handsome profit. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but that is fully taken care of—— ` 

Mr. SMOOT. That is taken care of in another provision. 
I am perfectly aware of that. It falls within the inventory sec- 
tion of this bill. But now that we have reached the very. 
highest peak of cost, and from now it will be a descending 
scale, there is no provision in the inventory section to provide 
for the repayment of the losses that may incur, and this pro- 
vision is to cover that very point, which is not covered in the 
relief provision of the inventory section. 

I wish to say to the Senator that I know that this is a very. 
sweeping provision, and the very reason why I am calling the 
attention of the Senate at this time to these relief provisions 
is that I want Senators to see them all together, so that they 
can judge what they are, and if there is any discussion, let us 
have it as a whole. I am not so much alarmed about what 
the bill provides as reported to the Senate as to its effect on 
the future business of the country; but what I am concerned 
about is how will the bill come out of conference? 

. LENROOT. But may I suggest to the Senator that while 
he suggests that the provision found upon page 29, taking care 
of losses occurring through inventories, does not provide for'a 
refund, it could very easily be made to provide for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it could be made to, but it does not pro- 
vide for it. 
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Mr. LENROOT. No. Now, I should like to ask the Senator 
this question: 

I think we all realize the possibility—I will not say proba- 
bility—of an industrial depression in the future, and possibly 
in the very near future. If the provisions of section 204, relat- 
ing to net losses, should finally remain in the bill, we might 
easily have a situation where a very large percentage of the 
businesses and industries of this country might have net losses 
rather than net incomes. The result would be that we would 
have to refund the income taxes that they paid this year; and 
yet in all other methods of taxation the Government imposes 
taxes irrespective of whether there is a profit or a loss. I 
think it is entirely novel in the history of taxation any- 
where, in passing a tax law, to treat three years as a unit of 
taxation Instead of one. And that is what this amounts to, is 
it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, I must say that that is what the provision 
is really intended to cover. But I want to correct the Senater 
in saying that elsewhere there is no such tax provision known. 
It is true that there has never been such a provision provided 
in any law of the United States, but England has a provision 
very similar in her revenue laws, and she has found it abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent disaster to certain lines of business, 
As I stated, and I am perfectly frank in stating it, it is a broad 
sweeping provision, and if business should become unprofitable 
in the near future, if failures should become universal and there 
should be a stagnation in business in this country, the result 
would be just as the Senator has called attention to. But there 
seems to be an impression, and I think it is shared by business 
men generally, that it will take some time before conditions in 
Europe are such that they can get back to manufacturing goods 
for the world’s commerce. 

Another thing Europe is going to have her troubles the same as 
we will perhaps have ours in readjusting affairs and getting back 
into normal conditions. But the Senator no donbt knows my 
position on it, because I stated it this morning. I believe there 
is going to be a changed condition and there is going to be 
trouble in this country and in every other country before normal 
conditions arrive. But under this provision there will be very 
little refunding done. That is based wholly on the opinion I 
have that the year 1919 is not going to have the profit the year 
1918 did by any manner of means, but it is going to be a fairly 
profitable year. If that is the case there will be very little to be 
refunded under the provision. 5 

Mr. LENROOT. That would depend entirely upon industrial 
conditions? 

Mr. SMOOT. No doubt. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I put one other question to the Sena- 
tor? The Government must have money to carry on the Govern- 
ment and meet its obligations. Can there be any justification, so 
long as that money must be raised, when profit has actually been 
realized, to pay back that profit out of a loss that wholly accrued 
in a subsequent year? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator if it had not been 
for the war such a provision as this would never have been 
thought of; it never would have been offered in the Senate; and 
it never would have been considered by the committee. The rea- 
son why it has been considered is because of the conditions that 
are brought about in certain industries on account of the imme- 
diate collapse of the war. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator this question, then? 
Why was it not limited to losses occurring through these condi- 
tions rather than being made general? As we all know in the 
general run of business, under all ordinary peace conditions, 
some taxpayers will have a loss and other taxpayers will have 
a profit. Yet under these provisions we would refund to a tax- 
payer, who a year or two hence may sustain loss} the income tax 
that he properly paid this year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we should study 
the question carefully. It developed in the committee that 
not only contractors but small subcontractors were greatly 
affected by the sudden collapse of the war, and in many cases 
the subcontractors suffer the most. If we simply confine this 
to the man who held the contract for the furnishing of the 
materials to the Government or to our allies, it would not in 
many cases relieve the very ones who would suffer most. I 
am glad the Senator brought it up, and I am glad he called 
the attention of the country to it, because, as I stated before, 
it is a broad, sweeping provision, and I can not tell, and no 
soul on earth can tell, what effect it is going to have upon the 
revenues of the Government. 

Now, as to amortization, first, vessels added to the list of 
facilities, for which allowances are made. The House limit of 
25 per cent of net income is removed by the Senate committee 
amendment. If Senators will look at section 214, subdivision 


(a), paragraph 9, page 26, line 10, to page 27, line 16, and sec- 
tion 234, subsection (a), paragraph 8, page 56, line 5, to page 
57, line 11, they will see the provision. 

AMORTIZATION. 


Vessels added to list of facilities for which allowance made. 
House limit of 25 per cent of net income removed from bill. 

Section 214 (a) (9), page 26, line 10, page 27, line 16; section 
234 (a) (8), page 56, line 5, page 57, line 11: 8 

(9) In the case of buildings, machinery, equipment, or other facili- 
ties constructed, erected, installed, or ö 
1917, for the production of articles contributing to the prosecution of 
the present war, and in the case of vessels constructed or acquired on 
or er such date for the transportation of articles or men contribut- 
ing to the prosecution of the present war, there shall be allowed a 
reasonable deduction for the amortization of such part of the cost of 
such facilities or vessels as has been borne by taxpayer, but not 
again including any amount otherwise allowed under this title of 
previous acts of Congress as a deduction in computing net income, 
At any time within three years after the termination of the present 
war the commissioner may, and at the request of the taxpayer shall 
reexamine the return, and if he then finds as a result of an appraisal 
or from other evidence that the deduction originally allowed was incor- 
rect, the taxes im bo this title and b, tle III for the year or 
years affected shall be redetermined; and the amount of tax due upon 
such redetermination, if any, shall be paid upon notice and demand by 
the collector, or the amount of tax ove! d, if any, shail be credited 
or aces to the taxpayer in accordance with the provisions of 
section X 


INVESTED CAPITAL, 


Section 326 (e) (4), page 100, lines 4 to 7, and page 101, lines 
1 to 6, provides that the profits tax shall be determined on the 
basis of representative corporations (without regard to the in- 
vested capital of the taxpayer). 

(e) Where the invested capital is materially disproportionate to the 
net income as compared with representative corporations engaged in a 
like or similar trade or business because: * N 

4. Proper recognition or allowance can not be made for amortiza- 
tion, obsolescence, or exceptional depletion due to the present war, 
er to the necessity in connection with the present war of providing 
plant which will not be wanted for the purpose of the trade or busi- 
ness after the termination of the war. 

Mr. LENROOT. In this connection can the Senator inform 
us as to the rules of the Treasury Department in ascertaining 
losses, whether or not in making such ascertainment they take 
into consideration and make an adjustment of the depreciation 
charges and amortization charges that may have been allowed 
the previous year? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all taken into consideration, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. In determining the net loss? 

Mr. SMOOT. In determining the net loss for the calendar 
year 1919. 

In this connection I may say to the Senate that the Govern- 
ment has made many contracts with concerns in this country 
for the furnishing of goods for the immediate prosecution of 
the war. It has also furnished most of the money for the 
erection of such plants and for the installation of machinery to 
run them. The contracts provided for certain amortization and 
the losses that could be deducted. In fact, in some cases, if 
the war had _ proceeded a couple more years, they would have 
made money, but under the conditions existing, with the col- 
lapse of the war, they have got to have a readjustment under 
the provisions of the contract, and I think that will be done. I 
am sure in many cases an investjgation is under way at the pres- 
ent time for the purpose of determining the amount of the losses. 

There is not much difference between this and the House pro- 
vision, with the exception that they added to this “ vessels” 
and also struck out the 25 per cent limitation provided for in 
the House. The Treasury Department appealed to the Com- 
mittee on Finance that that limitation of 25 per cent be limited. 
They claim that they will not be abused, but in some cases, on 
account of the war coming to a sudden close, would leave the 
corporation and the Government in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion if the limit is retained. In fact, I believe that under 
the contracts made by the Government the individual could go 
into any court and claim his right under the contract, and a 
judgment would be rendered in his favor. 

I called attention to the nonresident deduction as to prop- 
erty outside the United States found in section 214, subdivision 
(a), paragraph 3, page 25, lines 7 to 13, and the same thing in 
section 234, paragraph 8, subsection 3, page 55, lines 8 to 14, in 
which I alluded to deductions for the taxes imposed. I ask 
that it be incorporated in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
NONRESIDENTS—DEDUCTIONS AS TO PROPERTY OUTSIDE UNITED STATES, 


Section 214 (a) (3), page 25, lines 7-13 (and section 234 (a) (3), ` 
page 55, lines 8-14), allows a deduction of taxes imposed: 

z (e) rs the case of a po gg om alien 5 nA the wench 
of a oreign coun exce ncome, war-pro „ and excess-pro! 
— and taxes . against local beneits of a kind ten to 
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i the val f th rt ssed), or business, 
8585 ꝗ oe ng ange ig C 
ject to taxation under this title.” 

Section 214 (a) (8), page 26, lines 6-9 (and section 234 (a) (T), 

ge 5G, lines 1-4), remove the House limitations that depreciation can 
Pe allowed only as property of n nonresident within the United States. 

“(8) A reasonable allowance for the depreciation of property 
the trade or busincss.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Next is the extension of time for filing the in- 
come-tax returns, House bill, section 227, subdivison (a), page 
46, line 20, provides that no extension shall be for more than 
two months. This restriction has been removed. The reason 
for that is this: Two months was considered by the department 
to be an unnecessary limitation, and in a few cases it has been 
found that it was not a sufficient time. Therefore, the relief 
asked for by the department was granted. 

The next has reference to the 6 per cent differential on un- 
distributed profits, which I ask be inserted in the Record with- 
out reading. 


SIX PER CENT DIFFERENTIAL ON UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS. 


House bill, section 230, page 47 n 18 per cent tax on income 
of corporation not distributed as divi ends, or used in pment of in- 
This differen has been 


debtedness or purchase of liberty bonds. 
removed and a flat 12 per cent tax imposed. 


Following that is the cooperative societies; the deduction of 
amounts repaid to members. I am not going to take the time of 
the Senate but ask that it go in the Recorp showing the sections 
and the lines so that Senators can follow it very closely. 


COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES—DEDUCTION OF AMOUNTS REPAID TO MEMBERS, 


Section 231 (11), page 51, line 8, to page 52, line 3. 
iti The following De Dem eon shall be exempt from taxation under this 

e: 

“(11) Farmers’, fruit growers’, or like associations, or cooperative 
societies, o and operated as sales agents for the of 
marketing products of members and turn back to them pro- 
ceeds of sales, less the necessary selling expense, on the basis of the 
quantity of produce furnished by them, or as purchasin agents for the 
purpose of supplyin; — to members at Including the 
r e: d, That associations or societies of the kind 
herein described but which also sell for or to nonmembers shall be 
Mable to taxation under this Title but shall be allowed in addition to 
the deductions allowed in paragraphs (1) to (10), inclusive, of sub- 
division (a) of section 234 amounts p during the taxable year to 
members on the basis of the quantity of products furnished by them 
representing the profits thereon, and (b) amounts repaid du the 
taxable year to members as discounts or rebates upon amounts 
them for merchandise; but in no case shall the additional deductions 
authorized in this paragraph exceed the proportion of the total profits 
of the association or which the amount of sales for or to mem- 
bers bears to the total amount of purchases or sales.” 


The next has reference to consolidated returns found in sec- 
tion 240, page 65, line 1; page 66, line 16. That is a subject 
matter that I think ought to be very carefully considered. It 
allows consolidated returns. Under existing law they are pro- 
hibited. It simply means that if a corporation desires to estab- 
lish in 50 different places in the United States branch concerns, 
organized under the laws of the State in which they operate but 
owned by the same stockholders as the parent company, one 
return, a consolidated return, can be made for all such institu- 
tions. In other words, if the concern is located in New York 
City and makes a profit of 100 per cent upon its invested capital 
and it has another store in Iowa or in any other State in the 
Union and that institution loses $50,000 in its transaction of 
business during that same calendar year, then the parent institu- 
tion can deduct the $50,000 loss made in the institution in Iowa 
from the credit of $100,000 profit made in the State of New 
York. 

Section 240, page 65, line 1; page 66, line 16: 

“ COXSOLIDATED RETURNS, 


“Src. 240. (a) That corporations which are affiliated within the 
meaning of thie section shall, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
commissioner with the 1 sees of the Secretary, make a consolidated 
return of net income and invested capital for the purposes of this title 
and Title III, and the taxes thereunder shall be computed and deter- 
mined upon the basis of such return. 

In any case in which a tax is assessed upon the basis of a consoli- 
dated return the total tax shall be computed in the first instance as a 
unit, and shall then be assessed upon the respective affillated corpora- 
tions in such 1 as may be agreed upon among them, or, in 
the absence of any such agreement, then on the basis of the net in- 
come and invested capital taei laega able to cach. ‘There shall be 
allowed in computing the income tax only one specific credit of $2,000 
(as provided in sec. 230); in 5 the war-profits credit (as pro- 
vided in sec. 811) only one — 8055 c exemption of $3,000; and in com- 
puting the excess-profits credit (as provided in sec. 312) only one 
eer} For t 8 3 OT thi tion, tw tions shall 

E ‘or the purpose o: s section. o or more corporations 8 
he decmed to be alatat- 4 hå 

“(1) If one corporation owns directly or controls —— closely 
affiliated interests or by a nominee or nominees substan y all the 
stock of the other or others, or if substantially all the stock of two or 
more corporations is owned or controlled by the same interests, or if 
one such corporation buys from or sells to another products or services 
at prices above or below the current market, thus effecting an artificial 
a ibution of profits, or in any way so arranges its financial relation- 
ships with another 1 — as to assign to it a disproportionate 
share of net income or invested capital. 


“(2) A foreign corporation shall not be deemed to be affiliated with 
a domestic corporation unless substantially all its stock is owned or 


controlled by such domestic corporation or by a resident taxpayer or 


group of resident yers owning or controlling substantially all the 
stock of such domestic corporation. Where under this subdivision a 
fo corporation is affiliated with a domestic corporation, the total 


tax (computed as a unit as above provided) shall be reduced by the 
credit a 


in section 238.” 

The next has reference to installment payments. That simply 
means that there are four payment periods instead of three, 
= provided by the House. I ask that that be incorporated in 

e RECORD. 


‘ INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS—FOUR INSTEAD OF THRER. 

Section 250 (a), 69, line 20, and page 70, line 26: 

“Suc. 250. (a hat except as otherwise provided in this section 
an 1 and 287 the tax shall be paid in four installments, 
each consisting of one-fourth of the total amount of the tax. ‘The first 
installmen at the time fixed by law for filing the return 
ent shall be paid on the 15th day of the third 
month, the third installment on the 15th say of the s month, and 
the fourth installment on the 15th day of the ninth month, after the 
time fixed by law for filing the return. Where an extension of time 
for a return is ed the date of the tration of the period 
of the extension shall deemed to be the time fixed by law for filing 
the return. In any case in which the time for the payment of any 
installment is thus use of an extension of time for filin, 
the return there shall such installment m 13 

me 


th turn 
and in the case of any tax of not over $200 so a ace shall be allowed 
a discount of cent of the amount thereo ere an extension of 
time for fil e return has been granted no in a 


the third installment would ha 
granted.“ 
The refunds and eredits in section 252, page 76, lines 4 to 
24, I ask to have incorporated: 
REFUNDS AND CREDITS. 
Section 252, page 76, lines 4-24: 
“ REFUNDS. 


“Sec, 252. That if, 0 examination of any return of income made 


pursuant to this act, act of st 5, 1909, entitled ‘An act to 
peanas revenue, equalize duties, an the industries of the 
nited States, act of October 3, 1913, 
entitled ‘An act the 
Government, and for other purposes,’ the revenue act of 1916, as 
amended, or the revenue act of 1917, it appears that an amount of 
income, war profits or excess-profits tax has been paid excess of 
that propery cne, then, notwi rovisions of section 
of the ſtatutes, the amount of the excess be credited 
. — any income, war profits or excess-profits taxes, or installment 
ereof, then due from the yer under any other and any 


balance of such excess shail be immediately refunded te the taxpayer 
Provided, That no such credit or refund shall be allowed or made after 
five years from the date when the return was due, unless before the 
expiration of such five years a claim therefor is filed by the taxpayer.” 

As to invested capital I call attention to the fact that tan- 
gible property under the relief provisions is allowed to its full 
value if clearly in excess of the par value of stock paid there- 
for. It is section 326, subdivision (a), paragraph 2, page 95, 
lines 1 to 9: 

INVESTED CAPITAL. 

Tangible 8 allowed to full value if clearly in excess of par 
value of stock paid therefor. 

Secti (2), pase 95, lines 1-9: 

value of tangible property, other than cash, bona 
fide paid in for stock or shares, a He of such payment, but in no 
case to exceed mae par value of the original stock or shares specifically 
issued therefor, ess the actual cash value of such tangible p: rty 
at the time paid in is shown to the satisfaction of the 3 
to have been clearly and s ally in excess of such par value, in 
which case such excess shall be treated as paid-in surplus"; 

Then, again, in that same section, as to intangible property 
paid in prior to March 3, 1917, the House provided an aggre- 
gate of 20 per cent of the par value of the total stock or shares 
of the corporation outstanding on March 8, 1917. ‘That was 
changed by an amendment in the Senate committee allowing 30 
per cent. 

Intangible 


TO) aid in prior t 917. 
toate ee prior to March 3, 1917, 80 per cent 


cen 
on 320 (a) (4), page 95, lines 15-21: 

4) Intangible property bona fide paid in for stock or shares prior to 
March 3, A an amount not 8 (a) the actual cash value 
ef such pro at the time paid in, (b) the par value of the stock or 
shares ed therefor, or (c) in the aggregate 30 cent of the par 


shares of 
March 3, 1917, whichever is lowest.” 

Again, as to intangible property paid in for stock since 
March 3, 1917, there is the same change; that is, an allowance 
of 30 per cent instead of 20 per cent, as limited by the House. I 
ask that the following also be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The 1 OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Intangible property paid in for stock since March 3, 1917, 30 per cent 
instead of 20 per cent ; House bill limited to patents and copyrights. 


e corporation outstanding on 
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Section 326 (a) (5). page 95, line 22; page 96, line 4: 

“(5) Intangible property bona fide paid in for stock or shares on or 
before March 3, 1917, in an amount not exceeding (a) the actual cash 
value of such property at the time paid in, (b) the par value of the stock 
or shares issued therefor, cr (c) in the aggregate per cent of the yer 
value of the total stock or shares of the corporation outstanding at the 
beginning of the taxable year, whichever is lowest.” 

‘ax determined on basis of representative concerns, without regard 
to invested capital of taxpayer—so-called “relief provisions.” 

Sections 327-328, page 99, line 9; page 101, line 20: 

“That in the following cases the tax shall be determined as provided 
in section 328: 

“(a) Where the commissioner is unable satisfactorily to determine the 
invested capital as provided in section 326; 

AN In the case of a foreign corporation ; < 
“(c) Where a mixed aggregate of tangible property and intangible 
property has been paid in for stock or for stock and bonds and the 
commissioner is unable satisfactorily to determine the respective values 
of the several classes of -property at the time of payment, or to dis- 
tinguish the classes of property paid in for stock and for bonds, respec- 


tively ; 

(d Where, as compared with representative corporations, engaged 
in a like or similar trade or business, the taxpayer would (un sec. 
326) be placed in a position of substantial inequality, because of the 
time or manner of organization. or use the actual value of the 
assets on March 1, 1913, was substantially in excess of the amount at 
which such assets would be valued for the 7 ere of computing in- 
vested capital under the provisions of section 326; 

„e) Where the invested capital is materially disproportionate to the 
net income as compared with representative corporations engaged in a 
like or similar trade or business because: : 

“1. The capital employed, although a material income-producing 
factor, is very small or is in large part borrowed ; 

2. There are excluded from the invested capital as computed under 
the provisions of section 326, oben ae assets of recognized and sub- 
stantial value built up or developed by the taxpayer; 

“3. The net income for the taxable year abnormally high, due 
to the realization in one year of (a) gains, profits, or income earned 
or accrued during a period of years or (b) extraordinary ns or 

rofit derived from the sale of property the principal value of which 
Bas been demonstrated by prospecting or exploration and discovery 
work done by the taxpayer. When the tax is determined under this 
aragraph proper allowance shall be made for the taxes which would 
kave been payable in prior years if the gains, profits, or income earned 
or accrued in such years had taxed at the rates then applicable ; 
per recognition or allowance can not be made for amortiza- 
tion, obsolescence, or exceptional depletion due to the present war, or 
he present war of providing plant 


taxpayer (in excess of the sprone exemption of $3,000) for the taxable 
0 


„ as the ave tax representative corporations enga na 
ike or similar trade or business, rs to their average net income 
(in excess of the c exemption of $3,000) for such year. In such 
cases the co oner shall compare the taxpayer only with repre- 

tative corporations whose invi capital can be satisfactorily de- 
termined under on 326 and which are, as nearly as may be, simi- 

ly with 0 income, net income, profits 


rate of war profits or excess profits, and all other relevant facts and 
circumstances,” 


SMALL CORPORATIONS—-LIMIT ON EXCESS-PROFITS TAX. 


Section 302, e 85, line 16; 86, line 10: 

“ SEC.. 802. that the tax — ae | by subdivision (a) of section 301 
shall in no case be more than 30 per cent of the amount of the net 
income in excess of $3,000 and not in excess of $20,000, plus 80 — 
cent of the amount of the net income in excess of $20,000; and the 
tax im by subdivision (b) of section 301 shall in no case be 
more 20 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 
$3,000 and not in excess of Sra pine 40 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of $20,000. Nothing in this section shall 
De contend in such manner as to increase the tax imposed by section 
2 


NEW CORPORATIONS—WAR-PROFITS CREDIT. 


House bill (sec. 311 (b). p. 89, line 20; p. 90, line 3) limited new 
corporations to a deduction of 10 per cent of invested capital. The 
5 proposes the following provision (sec. 311 (c), p. 90, lines 


„(e) If the corporation was not in existence during the whole of at 
least one calendar year during the prewar period, then the war-profits 
credit shall be the sum of: 

“(1) A specific exemption of $3,000; and . 

“(2) An amount equal to the same percentage of the invested capital 
of the taxpayer for the taxable per as the average percentage of net 
income to invested capital, for e prewar period, of corporation en- 
paged in a trade or business of the same general class as that conducted 

y the apr but such amount shall in no case be less than 10 

er cent of the invested capital of the taxpayer for the taxable year. 

uch ape oe 3 shall be determined by the commissioner on 
the basis of data contuined in returns made under Title II of the rey- 
enue act of 1917, and the average known as the median shall be used. If 
such ayore percentage has not been determined and published at least 
80 days prior to the time when the return of the taxpayer is due, then 
for purposes of such return 10 per cent shail be used in lieu thereof; but 
such average percentage when determined shall be used for the purposes 
of section 250 in determining the correct amount of the tax.” 


INVESTED CAPITAL. 


Section 327 (d), page 99, lines 20-24, provides that the profits tax 
shall be determined on the basis of representative corporations (with- 
out regard to the invested capital of the taxpayer) : 

“(d) Where, as compared with representative corporations, engaged 
in a like or similar trade or business, the taxpayer would (under sec, 
326) be placed in a position of substantial inequality, because of the 
time or manner of organization.” 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, those are the relief provisions 
as provided in the bill. Some of them are very sweeping in 
their scope, and if not administered by the department in abso- 


lute fairness will work an unjust discrimination against the 
businesses of the country. I want Senators to know that in 
these provisions there is placed in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue or the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
the case may be, a power that has never been granted to de- 
partment officials before. If exercised wisely it will be a relief 
to the institutions of the country, and many of them will need 
it, but if exercised unjustly or unwisely there will be a fright- 
ful discrimination between business concerns and industries of 
the country. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. There was a great deal of complaint of the reve- 
nue bill passed a year ago because of the lack of flexibility. It 
was said that some of its provisions were too rigid and an ap- 
peal was directly made to the British system, which provided 
a practicable method of determining and adjusting those inequal- 
ities which necessarily arise. I presume the Senator now is 
calling attention to a feature of the bill that is somewhat along 
the English line, and if we administer it as England has ad- 
ministered hers there can be no objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague is correct in the deduction drawn. 
I want to say this to the Senate: I prefer a thousand times 
that Congress say how far the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue can go in granting relief than the way it was accomplished 
under the present law. We passed the 1917 revenue bill, and 
I said during the discussion of it that it was impossible of 
administration. What happened? The Secretary of the 
Treasury appointed a commission to work with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the purpose of trying to arrive 
at what Congress meant by certain provisions of the law, and 
it took 287 pages of closely printed matter to cover the inter- 
pretations of the different provisions of the act and as a basis 
for administration. 

The law was administered not as it passed Congress but as 
it was interpreted by this commission. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is going to take very long 
to pass this bill through the Senate, but I think it is going to 
take quite a while for the conference to agree to its provision. 
I feel apprehensive as to what the bill will contain when agreed 
to in conference. I know what a just tax bill means to the 
people of this country, and in whatever we pass and what- 
ever taxes we impose upon the American people let us as Mem- 
bers of the Senate work to the end that no discrimination shall 
be made. If we do that, Mr. President, and it takes the larger 
part of the profits of the business of the country to meet the 
obligations of the Government, I know there will not be a tithe 
of the complaint that there will be if the provisions of the 
House bill are enacted into law with all its discriminatory 
provisions. 

Mr. President, I do not care at this time to discuss the other 
provisions of the bill. I shall content myself when amend- 
ments are reached to discuss them briefly, confining what I 
have to say to the subject when it is before the Senate for 
consideration and disposition. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). The 
Senator from Colorado suggests the absence of a quorum. The 


Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Jones, Wash. New Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead . Kendrick Norris Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Kenyon Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Curtis King Overman Smoot 
France ` Kirby Page Spencer 
3 La Follette Penrose Sutherland 
ay Lenroot Poindexter Thomas 
Gronna McCumber Pollock Thompson 
Hardwick McKellar Ransdell Townsend 
Henderson McLean Saulsbury ‘Trammell 
Hitchcock Martin, Ky. Sbafroth Underwood 
Johnson, Cal. Moses Sheppard Walsh 
Johnson, S. Dak. Mulkey Simmons Warren 
Jones, N. Mex. Myers Smith, Ariz. Watson 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the Secretary begin the reading of 
the amendments which have been passed over. I think the first 
amendment passed over was on page 7. That amendment was 
passed over upon my statement that the Finance Committee 
wished further to consider that section and would probably 
later offer a substitute amendment for it. A meeting of the 


1918. 


again go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will go over, 
as requested. The Secretary will state the next committee 
amendment which has been passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over, at the 
request of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], was on 
page 8, from line 10 to line 13, inclusive. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
IMr. Jones] does not seem to be in his seat just at this moment. 
F also requested that that paragraph go over. I have offered an 
amendment to it, which I hope the Senator having the bill in 
charge will accept. I send the amendment to the Secretary’s 
desk and ask to have it read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘To what section is the amendment proposed? 

Mr. GRONNA. It is proposed to section 208. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the amendment be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna} will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 8 it is proposed to amend section 
203 by inserting a new subdivision, as follows: 


In case the articles dealt in and inventoried by the taxpayer are of a 
kind whose cost has substantially mereased since the close of the pre- 
war period as defined in Title III of this act, the taxpayer may ce 
the amount of the inventory, determined in accordance with the fore- 
going provisions, by a deduction of not more than 20 per cent, and in 
the event of such deduction the a shall with his return, under 
the provisions of this act, give a bond to the United States in such form 
and in such amount and with such surety or sureties as may be ap- 
proved by the commissioner, conditioned that if, during the next suc- 
ceeding mre aak the cost of such like article shall not have de- 
clined to the amount of such deduction the taxpayer shall pay an 
additional tax, determined in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
on the excess of such deduction over sald decline in cost. 


Mr. GRONNA. In support of this amendment I wish to have 
read, for the information of the Senate, a letter which I send te 
the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
> Graxp Forks, N. Dak., November 30, 1913. 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Our attention has been called to section 202 of H. R. 
12863, fixing the basis of values for determining the amount of income 
and excess-profits taxes to be levied under the proposed new revenue 
law. We wish to appeal to you not only in our own behalf, but in behalf 
of the general public and thousands of small country merchants as well. 
We feel the basis of value outlined under this section is unfair, and 
wish to present a few points that appeal to us as worthy of consideration. 

It is well known that merchand: values at the present time are on a 
war basis and are very high. The United States entered the world war 
on a basis of high prices, brought about by forei buying, and since 
eur entrance prices in nearly every line have stil! further increased. 
Our merchants did not enter the war period with large stocks. and most 
of the stocks now on hand were bought at the present high prices. 

To eompel the merchants of the Northwest to pay income and excess- 
posits taxes on these values in the face of postwar conditions which, it 

reasonable to assume, will bring prices down, will be unfair and may 
cause great hardship. Credit is a large factor in our business in the 
Northwest, and it will be one of the first things to be affected. 

We understand amendments have been proposed or will be proposed 
which will afford some relief. We believe it would be only fair to allow 
a flat reduction on present values, but if that is not possible we feet 
some relief at least is afforded by the suggested amendment outlined on 
the accompanying sheet. 

The big m t of the cities is not the only one to be affected by 
this proposed basis of valuation. We have im the Northwest, and par- 
ticularly in Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, hundreds ef coop- 
erative stores and local mercantile companies, all er most of whose 
stockholders are farmers and local people. If these companies are com- 
pelled to pay taxes on the present high values and at the same time 

ace an almost certain fall in the sell value of their goods, it will 
seriously affect the solvency of many of them, 

The retail merchant in all lines has passed through very difficult and 
trying times because of the increase in merchandise prices. Increased 
costs, taxes, wages, rents, fuel, etc., necessarily mean higher prices 
to the consumer, -The publie is demanding a return to normal prices. 
The local merehants only ask that the change may be made wi 
driving them into bankruptcy. Merchandise values can net come down 
in the face of heavy taxation. 

If it is the purpose of the pro d bill to hit the big mercantile 
organizations of the country, we believe it un ble to take it by 
means that will work hardship on the public and the small loeal mer- 
chants and his cooperative associates in business. The big fellows can 
to a certain extent control the markets in their present state and pro- 
tect themselves. until they can return to a lower level of prices without 


this State gr 
and cream 


e 
‘ney £ 
credit to tide their communities over ods of short crops and in other 
trials. Hundreds of the post offices of this and the surreunding States 
could not be maintained except as it is possible te seenre some local mer- 
chants to handle them. We feel the merchants as a elass are essential 
and speak for all as well as ourselves. 5 
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This matter has been before our 


committee has not yet been held, and I ask that that amendment 
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eral organization and our directors, 
In the absence of any other definite proposal we end the amend- 
ment itted herewith and ask your support of it or any other 
change in this measure that will make it possible for the local mer- 
chants of the Northwest to face the future safely. 

Yours, truly, 

THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF GRAND FORKS 
AND Hast GRAND FORKS. 

By Fnaxcis McKernan, Acting Secretary. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I realize that to some extent 
the matter referred to has been taken care of by the committee. 
I wish, however, to ask that the amendment may go over in 
order that I may confer with the chairman of the committee 
and other members of the committee in reference to it. It is 
possible that the amendment which has been proposed by the 
committee will be satisfactory, but I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to make such an investigation as I should like to make 
in reference to it. I therefore ask that the amendment may 
again go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. I will state to the Senator 
from North Dakota that the substance of the amendment which 
he has offered was presented to the Committee on Finance by 
certain corporations early in its deliberations, and their repre- 
sentatives argued very strongly in favor of it. It is, in sub- 
stance, a proposition to set up a reserve to be utilized in case 
losses shall afterwards be sustained. The committee realized, 
and the department realized, that it was necessary to make some 
adequate provision with reference to possible losses in the very 
uncertain conditions in which we find ourselves. The matter 
was taken up with the experts of the department; it was dis- 
cussed with them; the committee gave it the most thorough 
investigation, and decided that the method which we have 
adopted, as written in the bill, for meeting the situation was 
very much better than the proposal of the corporations. I had 
supposed that the amendments which we have made in order to 
meet this identical situation were entirely satisfactory to the 
business interests of the country. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, section 203 of 
the bill is now under consideration? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I asked the other day that that 
section go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the inventory portion of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I asked that it go over, because 
I had received quite a number of telegrams, letters, and peti- 
tiens from merchants and commercial organizations in my 
State suggesting a change in it. I was not in the Chamber at 
the moment the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. GBON NA] was read, but I hold in my hand 
an amendment which has been suggested to me, and I desire 
to ask the chairman of the committee if the plan it embodies 
has been considered by the committee. I assume from what he 


has stated that it has been. This proposition is to add to the 


section the words, “a reasonable allowance being made for the 
increased cost of merchandise so inventoried over the average 
cost of like merchandise during the prewar period.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that thought, I think. is covered by 
one of the amendments which we have made, though not ex- 
actly in that language. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has stated that the amendment proposed by the committee 
really covers that suggestion? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I have. 

Mr. JONES ef Washington. And that is the view of the 
representatives of the department? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me read to the Senator one of the 
amendments proposed by the committee, There are two amend- 
ments with reference to this matter. The amendment with 
reference to net loss has some bearing upon it, but I have not 
thought that was sufficiently sweeping to meet the situation 
because it applies only to a case where there is a net loss. 
There are many cases where relief is needed where there is no 
net loss, The great majority of cases will be of that character. 
We adopted this amendment to meet this situation: 

(12) If it is shown to the satisfaction of the commissioner that dur- 
ing the taxable year 1919 or 1920— 

That is the time the injury will result if any does oceur— 


the — fa) has for the first time ascertained the amount of a 
loss sus ed d the E taxable year and not deducted from 
the gross income refor, or (b) has sustained a substantial loss 
(whether or not actually realized by sale or other disposition), result- 
ing from material reduction (not due to temporary fluctuation) of 
the — at the inventory for the p ing taxable year, then the 
amount of such loss shall be deducted from the net income for such 


r ing taxabl r, and ihe taxes im b, b 

ite Tit tor sar eae shall be Tedetermined, accordingly. yee rok 
found to be due to the . upon the basis of such redetermination 
shall be credited or refu to the taxpayer in accordance with the 
provisions of section 252. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That seems to me to pretty well 
cover the proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. The gentlemen who came before the 
committee when the war was about to terminate said, “If the 
war shall suddenly end we are confronted with a very serious 
situation. Our income for the previous year has been based 
upon our inventories taken at the close of that year. Those 
inventories were based upon the high prices paid for the com- 
modities in stock.” Basing their income upon the value of the 
stock at the end of the year, they had a large net profit; but 
they said, “That may be nothing more than a paper profit; 
we have hot sold the goods; they have simply been estimated 
for the purpose of ascertaining what has been our profit. Now, 
if there suddenly comes a termination of the war and the value 
of these inventoried articles shrinks, instead of having a profit, 
the profit which it was estimated we had in the previous year, 
we shall have a loss, because we will not be able to sell those 
goods until after the decline comes.” To meet that situation 
we said that if it were discovered as the result of the decline 
in prices of the articles covered by the inventory that they 
had sustained a loss, or would have sustained a loss if the 
value of those goods had been estimated at the price at which 
they would have to sell them, they should be allowed to recoup 
themselves in the method provided by this amendment. I my- 
self think it is very complete. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
if under the amendment proposed by the committee a mer- 
chant would be authorized to make the inventory according to 
the market value and not according to the cost of the goods? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; for the purposes of the reduction he 
would be permitted to correct his inventory of the previous 
year according to the basis of the prices to which his goods 
had fallen. 

Mr. GRONNA. In that case would not a merchant be com- 
pelled to pay the tax just the same, unless he is authorized to 
make the inventory based upon the market value and not upon 
the cost? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; in that case the amendment provides 
that his income for the previous year shall be redetermined ; 
and in redetermining it his assets are to be valued as of the 
basis to which they have fallen as a result of the shrinkage 
in value, thereby showing a less income than that upon which 
he has already paid a tax. Now, he is recouped for that out 
of his income tax for the next year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I gathered the question of the Senator 
from North Dakota, his question was whether in this instance 
the merchant would be permitted in making his inventory to 
make it according to market value rather than according to 
cost? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; his first inventory is made according 
to market value. 

Mr. LENROOT. Or according to the cost, as the case may be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; or according to cost, as the case 
may be. 

Mr. GRONNA, If that is the case 

Mr. SIMMONS. According to the market value at that time: 
but if, before those goods are sold, the market value shrinks 
and as a result of that shrinkage he makes a loss because he 
had valued them too high, then he is entitled to be recouped out 
of his next assessment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator what he means by the use of the expression “ makes a 
loss”? Does he mean that the provision only applies to such 
cases where a merchant sells his goods below cost? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I merely want to know what the fact is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It occurs in this way: In ascertaining his 
net profit a merchant has to take an inventory at the end of 
the year of all of his assets, there having been an inventory 
at the beginning of the year. He ascertains what his profits 
are upon the basis of that inventory. Now, if the assets have 
been given a fictitious value by reason of conditions, as a 
result of that high valuation his income may appear to be 
large, but he may sustain a loss because of his inability to 
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Sell the goods that were in stock at the 
which they were inventoried. 

The Senator will see this situation might arise: In taking 
that inventory at the peak prices that obtained just before the 
close of the war, a large profit might have been shown, but the 
war ends the next day, prices slump from 25 to 30 per cent, 
and that paper value upon which his profits were estimated has 


time at the price at 


disappeared; it has gone. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And he has suffered a loss? 

Mr. SIMMONS. He has suffered a loss as a result. The 
profit was a war profit; it was not an actual profit shown from 
the result of the actual sale of the articles, but it was a profit 
resulting from an abnormal price that was placed upon them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And the merchant now has actually in- 
curred a loss? 

Mr. SIMMONS. He has actually incurred a loss. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood that was the statement of 
the Senator. I want to put another case: Suppose at the end 
of the year an inventory is taken, and the profit upon the year’s 
transaction appears to be, say, $50,000 upon the inventory of 
the goods at the then market value. Now, suppose during the 
year, instead of selling those goods at the then market value, 
he is compelled to sell them at a value which reduces his nomi- 
nal profits of the previous year, upon which he has paid his 
tax, from $50,000 down to $25,000. He has suffered no loss, 
but his profits are only one-half as much as the profits upon 
which he has paid taxes. Has he any recourse against the 
Government? 

Mr. SIMMONS. He has lost as a result of the shrinkage in 
value of the goods upon which his profits were estimated. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He has made a profit upon the year's 
business, but he has made a profit only one-half as large as 
that upon which he has paid taxes, Can he recoup from the 
Government, so that his net payment of taxes shall only be 
equal to his exact profits? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is what the amendment of the 
committee means. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But it does not say so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that I have completely under- 
stood the Senator, and I do not know that the Senator has com- 
pletely understood me. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, yes; I understood the Senator per- 
fectly. He took the position that where a merchant at the end 
of the year had made up his inventory and showed a certain 
profit and paid a tax upon that profit and afterwards sold his 
goods at a loss he could then recoup himself from the Govern- 
ment. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the Senator also emphasized the fact 
that he must have sold them at a loss. I am putting a case— 
and it will be far the most numerous class of cases, I am sure— 
in which a merchant has paid his tax upon a certain profit and 
there has been such a shrinkage in the market value of the 
goods in actual sale that, instead of making, say, a profit of 
$50,000, he only made a profit of $25,000, but meanwhile has 
paid taxes on the full $50,000; and I put it to the Senator, 
has the merchant any right to recover that excessive tax which 
he has paid? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the amendment provides that that shall 
be deducted from his income of the previous year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I correct the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. First, I will call the Senator’s attention to pages 
29 and 60 of the bill, in which the provisions referred to by 
the Senator from North Carolina are found. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have them here. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no deduction unless there is an actual 
loss, not a loss as between a profit of $25,000 and a profit of 
$50,000, for there is no provision whereby there will be a credit 
of the difference in that case; but if there is a loss of $25,000, 
then the provisions to which I have referred do allow the tax- 
payer to recover. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is talking about net losses. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am talking about the question asked by the 
Senator from Nebraska. The Senator from Nebraska stated the 
ease in this way, that if the merchant had made $50,000, or if a 
concern had made $50,000 and then afterwards found that there 
was a reduction in the selling price of the goods, so that his 
profit was only $25,000, would he be repaid by the Government 
for the tax paid upon that difference of $25,000? No; he would 
not be, because he has suffered no loss; but if he had made 
$50,000 and in the readjustment of the prices of his merchandise 
had lost $50,000 and $25,000 more, then the Government, of 
course, would give him credit for the tax upon the $25,000; but 
no credit would be allowed unless there was an actual loss. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I do not agree with the Senator from Utah 
at all in his statement. I agree that that is a correct interpreta- 
tion of what we call the net-loss amendment, but this is a differ- 
ent matter altogether. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
Senator. A 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘This is a matter that provides for shrinkage 
in the inventory value. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. Now, can the Senator point out in 
the bill any provision which reimburses a merchant who has 
paid taxes upon a certain paper profit and it turns out during 
the year that that paper profit is only half as large as he had 
estimated it would be? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was the Senator here when I read the 
amendment? re CY 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; but I do not interpret it as the Sena- 
tor interprets it. , 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let me read it to the Senator again. 
It is as follows: 

(12) If it is shown to the satisfaction of the commissioner that dur- 
Ing the taxable year 1919 or 1920 the taxpayer (a) has for the first 
time ascertained the amount of a loss sustained during the Preceding 
taxable year and not deducted from the gross income therefor, or (b 
has sustained a substantial loss (whether or not actually realized by 
sale or other disposition), resulting from any material reduction (not 
due to temporary fluctuation) of the value of the inventory for the pre- 
ceding taxable year, then the amount of such loss shall be deducted from 
the net income for such 2 taxable year, and the taxes imposed 
by this title and by Title III for such year shall be redetermined accord- 
ingly. Any ameunt found to be due to the taxpayer upon the basis of 
such redetermination shall be credited or refunded to the taxpayer In 
accordance with the provisions of section 252. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not think that covers 
the situation at all. That is the case of a man, say, in the whole- 
sale dry-goods business, who has made his report of certain 
profits on the basis of his inventory, and he finds later on that 
whereas he estimated a profit of, say, $5,000 on his calicoes, he 
has actually sold his calicoes at a loss instead of at a profit. 
There was an actual loss incurred. But I am talking about a 
case in which, by a man’s inventory, he has reported to the 
Government a paper profit of a certain amount, and by actual 
experience during the next 12 months in selling his goods he finds 
that instead of having had a paper profit of a certain amount, 
upon which he has paid taxes, his profit actually has been one- 
half of what he had estimated, and therefore he has paid twice 
as much in taxes as he should have paid. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What occurs in that case is simply to author- 
ize a redetermination of his taxes for the previous year. - 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator point out where that 
comes in? I am not able to find it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It appears in the very language that has 
been read. I do not think I can express it any more strongly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; that section provides that where the 
merchant has incurred a loss instead of a profit on the sale of 
his goods he can recoup; but there is no provision there which 
enables him to recoup when he has sold his goods at one-half 
as much profit as he has paid taxes on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, the matter of whether or not he has 
sustained a loss must be determined from his books. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; but it seems to me—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. His books show that his assets—his mer- 
chandise, so to speak—were estimated as of a certain market 
value, That was the correct market value as of that date. But 
the next month there is a certain slump, and those goods which 
are still on hand and undisposed of are subject to a very sudden 
and marked reduction in price, and they have to be sold upon 
the basis of this lower level of prices. Now, as a result of that, 
he has sustained a loss—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the sense that he has had to pay an 
income tax estimated upon those goods at a certain price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, I think the Senator is entirely mis- 
taken. That merchant has incurred no loss. His profits have 
simply been cut down, and you have provided no way for him to 
get relief. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think he ought to have any relief. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I admit that he has not sustained a loss in 
the sense g 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to request 
Senators to address the Chair before interrupting the debate. 

Mr. PENROSE. And to speak one at a time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I admit that he has incurred 
no loss in the sense, probably, that the Senator is using, but 
the loss that is referred to is the loss that he has sustained by 
having to pay a higher income tax because of a fictitious esti- 
mate as to the value of his assets. 
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Well, let me put another question to the 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For instance, if the Senator will let me 
elaborate, suppose that in taking the inventory for the pur- 
pose of estimating the annual profits the goods had been valued 
at $50,000 upon the high level of prices then obtaining, and 
that would show a profit, we will say, of $25,000. Now the 
slump comes, and these goods are still on hand, and they are 
sold for, say, $40,000. Now, my understanding is that while 
he has sustained no actual loss, he has paid an income tax 
upon a $50,000 basis of profit, whereas he should have paid 
an income tax upon a $40,000 basis of profit, and the income 
taxes are to be redetermined in the light of this disclosure as 
to the unreal condition of the prices that obtained at the time. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. HITCHCOCK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Nebraska has been in- 
terrogating me, and I had yielded to him. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I agree with the Senator that that should 
be the purport of the bill. The Government certainly does not 
intend to collect from any merchant a tax upon a profit which 
he does not actually make. The profit necessarily has to be 
estimated by the inventory at the close of the year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Then, if the inventory, as is probable, 
turns out to be excessive, he ought to be able to recover back 
ane EOS which he has paid in excess of what he should have 
paid. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But it seems to me that the bill as 
drawn only provides that there shall be a rebate when a mer- 
chant incurs a loss and does not provide for making a rebate 
where he has paid an excessive tax. Now, it seems to me that 
this should be made clear, if that is the purpose of the Senator. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] says that that is not the 
purpose. The chairman of the committee says it is the purpose; 
but, whatever it is, it ought to be made clear in the bill, and 
it ought not to be left to be a subject for dispute and doubt. 
The merchants ought to know “ where they are at.” 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it is very clear, indeed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina whether it is his view that a taxpayer is compelled in 
his inventory to inventory his goods at the market value if that 
market value be in excess of the cost? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I think not. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that if the cost is greater than the market 
value the inventory is at cost, and therefore there is an actual 
loss thereafter resulting. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not quite understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The answer that the Senator gives to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, that the inventory must be taken at the 
market price, under the provisions of section 203 

Mr. SIMMONS. It must be taken at the market price or at 
cost, whichever is lower. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, that is entirely a different proposition. 
I agree with the Senator. That is the accounting practice of 
all business concerns; you must take it at the price that is the 
lowest. If the cost is lower you take it at cost. If the market 
price is lower you take it at the market price. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will yield, I misspoke a mo- 
ment ago. When I said that there must be a loss I meant, of 
course, that if there was a sale at less than the inventory price 
there must have been an actual loss. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it seems to me that is a 
matter of large importance, and it is evidently so doubtful in 
meaning that members of the committee disagree over it. Cer- 
tainly the committee intends that where the falling market has 
resulted in imposing an actual loss upon the taxpayer, he shall 
be relieved by having it rebated to him later on. Now, it seems 
to me that the committee ought also to mean that where the 
merchant has paid a tax which is demonstrated by a falling 
market to be larger than it ought to be, he ought to be also 
able to recover that from the Government; and therefore the bill 
not only ought to provide for the reimbursement of merchants 
when it is found that by reason of the falling market they have 
incurred a loss, but it also ought to reimburse them when it-has 
been demonstrated that by reason of a falling market the tax 
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which they have paid is larger than it should have been. That 
does not seem to me to be provided in the bill. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska is | 


through—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not anything further. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that if his ideas were carried out in this bill nobody could tell 
what revenue we would receive. As far as I am concerned, I 
had no idea of any such proposition ever being written into this 
bill. I am perfectly willing—and that is what this amendment 
provides for, and I think it goes a long, long way—that where 
a business loses money on account of a decrease in the price of 
goods, as far as the tax upon the loss is concerned the Govern- 
ment shall refund. But if we go on and say here that the Gov- 
ernment is to refund all of the tax—and, by the way, the tax 
will not be paid as stated by the Senator—if the following year 
we go to work and say that if goods then should fall 50 per cent, 
50 per cent of the taxes that the merchant paid for the preced- 
ing year should be given back to him if he did not make a profit, 
then I can not tell what will become of our ‘Treasury. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that terrible predicament can 
hardly prove to be possible. The inventory of the goods taken 
on the last day of December will be an inventory which will be 
out of date in less than 90 days, The goods must be sold within 
a very short time after the inventory is taken, so that any loss 
which the man may sustain, which the Government might have 
to reimburse him for, would be a loss which would have to 
accrue during 90 days following the inventory. Merchants do 
not have their goods on hand for a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Many of them would be kept on hand for more 
than a year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would be perfectly proper to limit it 
to a reasonable length of time for marketing the goods; but the 
point is this: The inventory is a mere guess at profits. That 
is all it is. It is the only way of getting at it at the time. The 
actual test is what the goods sell for in the natural course of 
business in the weeks immediately following the inventory. In 
the average business the goods are turned over several times a 
year, and it would be perfectly proper to limit this deduction 
to what was proven to be necessary, say, during 90 days follow- 
ing the inventory. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s argument would be perfectly 
correct if the amendment that is presented here in section 203 
were construed as I believe he construes it; that is, that the 
price is to be taken at inventory, whether it is higher or whether 
it is lower than the market price. Now, that is not the case, 
The lowest is to be taken, whether it is the market price or 
whether it is the cost when the inventory is taken, and there- 
fore it can not be as the Senator says. Of course, there may 
be a loss in the year beginning January 1, even up to the end 
of the year 1919. There may be a gradual decrease in the 
sales, and on the goods that he has purchased and sold where 
there was no loss as compared with cost he may come out at the 
end of the year with a profit; he may have almost as much gain 
as he would have had if he had not been purchasing goods 
and had sold them all out, of all kinds and characters. The 
Senator is asking now that no matter if he does make a profit 
that year, if it can be shown from the amount of goods that 
were taken on his inventory on the last day of the year 1918 
that there is a loss between that and any time within the year 
1919, he shall be relieved of the tax that he paid on the busi- 
ness of the year before on the difference between cost and 
market price. Now, that can not be done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the answer to that is that what- 
ever profit the merchant makes during the year 1919 he will pay 
a tax on out of the profits of that year; but we are talking 
now about taxing him for the year 1918, and we are estimat- 
ing his profits, and we are assuming a case in which it is found 
that instead of making $50,000 profit, for which he has paid 
the Government a tax, his profits have been only half that much. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the trouble is he has not, if he takes his 
inventory at the lowest market price. That must show just 
exactly what the profit is at that date. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If he has taken his inventory at the 
lowest market price, he would have that much less claim on the 
Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I am talking about where he has an 
actual claim for Joss, where he has paid on a profit of $50,000 and 
it turns out that he has only made a profit of $25,000. Does the 
Senator think that he ought to pay as much tax as a man who 
has really made $50,000? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that when on December 
31 of this year he takes his inventory of stock, under section 203 
of this bill he must take it either at the market price or at the 
cost price; but he must take at whichever is the lower, and per- 
haps that will be the market price. Now, he pays his tax not 
upon the invoice price, if the market price is lower, but upon 
the market price; and therefore at that time he is not paying 
upon a paper profit at all. But now we come in with the relief 
provision, and we say that if during the business year 1919 
there should be such a slump in the price of goods that he would 
be compelled to sell the goods at such a price that it would show. 
an actual loss from his inventory of December 81, 1918, then he 
is entitled to a refund from the Government or to a credit upon 
his taxes. That is what we say. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator this question: 
The Senator proposes to reimburse that man if there is such a 
slump in the market value of the goods in his stock that he ac- 
tually suffers a loss. Now, then, suppose the slump is not quite 
so much as that, and it only goes down to the point of wiping out 
all of his profits; would the Senator still claim that that man 
should pay the Government a tax on $50,000 of profits when he 
has made no profits at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly, Mr. President. Every man who 
goes into business takes all of the chances of business. There 
are ante of them that do not make any profits at all at 


any . 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not the point. We understand 
that; but when a man does not make any profit we do not make 
him pay any tax. The Senator proposes to charge that man just 
as much tax on doing business without any profit at all as he 
would charge a man doing business, perhaps, in the same town, 
who has made $50,000 profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. When the corporation makes its re- 
turn, it does not make a return showing any more profits than it 
has made, and those moneys have been distributed. If it is a 
corporation, more than likely they have been distributed; and, 
Senators, under this bill now they do not even have to distribute 
them. All the corporation would have to pay would be the 12 
per cent normal tax; and let me say to the Senator that it does 
seem to me that the Government of the United States can not 
guarantee profits to any institution in this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And yet you propose to do it by this bill. 
You are guaranteeing a man profits when you say that if he 
suffers a loss you will wipe out his tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is if it is a loss. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can not see any reason why you should 
give him a rebate in one case and not in the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is only a partial loss. This, however, 
is a refund. We say, “If you, through some unforeseen acci- 
dent or some cause over which you have no control, have lost 
during the year half of what you ought to have made, of course 
you are entitled to take it off by exemption.” 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the Senator says, “If he has lost 
half of what he has made.” If he loses all he has made, he is 
not entitled to get anything back. It is only when he makes an 
actual loss that he gets anything back. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator meant is that he is only 
taxed upon his net gains, not in any way, shape, or form as to 
2 * less certain exemptions that we give him under 
the k 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is bringing in other elements 
now; but he is in the illogical position of proposing to refund 
to a merchant who has paid taxes under a misapprehension if 
his business has been run at a loss, but not to refund taxes also 
paid when he has done business without any profit at all, and 
yet he has paid a tax upon an assumed profit. There is no more 
logic in one than in the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, he does not pay a tax upon an 
assumed profit. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. Can the Senator from Utah inform the Sen- 
ate what the practice of the Treasury Department is with refer- 
ence to valuations of stocks of goods taken on inventories? ‘That 
is the important question. 

Mr, SMOOT. The practice will be this under the amend- 
ment offered to the House bill: If the market value is lower than 
the cost value, the market value will be taken. If the cost value 
is lower than the market value, the cost value will be taken. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
my amendment provides that the inventory shall be taken at 
the market value of the goods. It permits a reduction to the 
extent of 20 per cent. It does not permit a greater reduction 
than that in case the inventory proves to be an overvaluation. 
My amendment provides that instead of compelling a merchant, 
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as is now the practice, to take the inventory based upon the 
cost or upon the purchase price, not the market value, the inven- 
tory shall be based upon the market or real value. Now, I 
think it is unfair to compel a merchant or anybody else to take 
an inventory of a stock based upon what he may have paid for 
it, when, as a matter of fact, it is worth much less in the market 
of that day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if it is worth less than the 
cost price at the time the inventory is taken, he inventories it 
at a lower price. 

Mr. GRONNA. It does not specifically say so in your bill. 
There is no provision for that in your bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there is a provision that covers that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let me point out to the Senator from North 
Carolina and to the other members of the committee where, 
under my proposed amendment, the Government of the United 
States might collect more revenue than under your proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warren in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will call the Senator’s attention to one of 
many cases and show that there should not be the limitation 
of 20 per cent if we desire to do justice to all concerned. 

Take a dry-goods house. It carries a line of cotton goods 
only, and during the prewar period its stock amounted at the 
inventory period to a million dollars. If that same concern, 
carrying the same amount of cotton goods to-day—no more 
yards, no more dozens, no more bolts, but just the same as was 
carried during the prewar perlod—took an inventory to-day, it 
would not show a million dollars, but it would show $3,000,000. 
Now, if the conditions were such that cotton goods would drop 
before December 81, 1919, 50 per cent, we will say 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator is now speaking of prewar prices, 
of course. He is simply assuming that now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am stating the case exactly as it is. If they 
should drop 50 per cent from the price at which they are inven- 
toried up to and including December 81, 1919, they would show 
then an increase in the prewar period prices of 50 per cent; 
and if there were no relief given in this bill in such a case, a 
concern of that kind, if such a thing as that should happen, 
could not exist. It would be impossible for them to pay the obli- 
gations that they had had to incur in order to carry $3,000,000 
worth of stock instead of $1,500,000 worth. 

Now, if the Senator’s amendment is adopted, that would be 
limited to 20 per cent. Therefore, if that should happen—that 
is, if a decline of 50 per cent should happen between now and 
December 81, 1919—instead of receiving a credit on that $3,000,- 
000 of $1,500,000, under the 20 per cent provision it would be 
only $600,000. That is the difference between the Senator’s prop- 
osition and the proposition provided for in the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah, who is 
nearly always, except at this time, right, is supposing an im- 
possible thing and something which never has or never will 
happen. I am proposing to do justice to those people who have 
a large amount of goods on hand, and who at the time of taking 
the inventory shall be permitted to reduce the price to the ex- 
tent of 20 per cent. Any good merchant knows that never in the 
history of the country has any stock of goods in a short period 
of time been reduced below 20 per cent. I will say to the Sen- 
ator it would be unjust not only to the merchant but to the public. 
How do you expect the merchant is going to reduce his price to 
the public when you are making it impossible for him to give a 
lower valuation in making his tax return? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the provisions of the amendment of the 


Senate committee, if he can show that there is a 20 per cent. 


decline, he would be allowed it. If he can show more than a 20 
per cent decline, he is allowed it. So all that is comprehended 
in the Senator’s amendment is comprehended in the committee 
amendment, and in the committee amendment more, too, is com- 
prehended. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not think so, Mr. President, I do not 
think that section 12 or the other section takes care of what I 
complain about. I do not believe that the merchant would be 
allowed to make his reduction when he takes the inventory for 
the reason that the department will insist that an inventory 
shall be taken based on the purchase price of the goods, and not 
the market value. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to interpret the 
amendment to mean that the merchant arbitrarily must take 20 
per cent off the inventory price? 

Mr. GRONNA. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be no justice in that 


Mr. GRONNA. I do not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because if the goods do not decline 20 per cent 
he should not be allowed to take off 20 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GRONNA. With pleasure. 

Mr. THOMAS. I had during the time the bill was before the 
committee a large number of conferences with gentlemen repre- 
senting the merchandising interests of the country, and who 
were here because of their special concern upon this subject 
of inventory. Their spokesman informed me just before the 
committee adopted this amendment that he thought it was a 
fairly satisfactory disposition of a very intricate subject, and 
that the interests which they represented here would be fully 
protected. I do not pretend to know as much about the in- 
tricacies of the subject as the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sraratons] or the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], both 
of whom have given it much more consideration than myself, 
but the fact that it is substantially satisfactory to interests 
that are very deeply concerned in it makes me loath to disturb 
it. If the question is opened again, the same concessions which 
are asked for the merchandising business of the country will be 
insisted upon by other pursuits. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I had read at the desk a mo- 
ment ago a letter from the merchants’ association of my State, 
and I think it presented a very fair and just case. The Senator 
from Utah said that we might do an injustice to the merchants 
of the country by allowing them only 20 per cent. I think if I 
wanted to take the time of the Senate I could point out where 
there is a possibility, and not only a possibility but a proba- 
bility, of collecting more taxes under my amendment than the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

As the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] said a mo- 
ment ago, the first inventory will be taken for the purpose of 
determining the tax for the years 1918 and 1919. Let us sup- 
pose that the amendment reported by the committee will be 
interpreted as the Senator from Utah says it will be interpreted, 
that there will be a larger reduction made than 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that there would be. 

Mr. GRONNA. What I am contending is that there would 
not be, but the Senator from Utah has argued all the time, if I 
understood him correctly, that it would be based upon the 
market price and not upon the price paid by the merchant. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is where the Senator is mistaken. I 
contend that under the wording of the amendment in section 
208 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has no choice other 
than what the general practice is, and that practice—— 

soa 5 Will the Senator state what the practice 
now is 

Mr. SMOOT. That practice is this: If the cost price is more 
than the market price, then the market price is to be taken. 
If the cost price is less than the market price, then the cost 
price is to be taken; or, in other words, the lowest of either the 
market or the cost price is always to be taken. That is the 
practice and that is the rule. 

Mr. GRONNA. Even in that case, I will say to the Senator, 
there would be a less tax collected by the Government than in 
accordance with my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way it could possibly be more would 
be this: In case there was a greater loss than 20 per cent then 
you are absolutely correct. Under your provision there would 
be collected more tax, but the Senator from Utah does not think 
that that is going to be, and he only brought it to the attention 
of the Senate as he did because it could happen in certain lines 
of goods. 

Let me call the Senator’s attention to a thing that came to my 
attention the other day. Take the item of tungsten. Suppose 
there is a dealer in tungsten who bought his goods before the 
signing of the armistice. At that time every unit of tungsten 
in the United States would have brought $24.50. Immediately 
upon the signing of the armistice it began to decline and to-day 
it is only $12 per unit, or a decline of over 50 per cent. I know 
that is one case, and there are other cases that I could call the 
Senator’s attention to. Therefore if the man who had purchased 
his tungsten before the signing of the armistice would take his 
inventory on the 81st day of this month, we will say, under the 
amendment here he will take whatever the market price is, be- 
cause that is the lowest. But if tungsten had advanced to $30 
a unit then he would have taken the cost price under the pro- 
vision here. The Senator can see that i: that case if he were 
allowed only 20 per cent, under the provisions of this amendment 
he could never get what he was really entitled to receive. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the amendment proposed by the committee 
will do what the Senator from Utah states it will do, what is 
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the objection to saying in the bill that these people shall be per- 
mitted to take the inventory based upon the market value? What 
is the objection to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be in some cases an injustice and in 
another case it may be an advantage. It seems to me that they 
ought to have the privilege of taking the very lowest price. If 
they bought at a high price and the market value is lower, give 
them the market value, because they will have to go into the 
market and buy the goods again, and when they do that they 
should not be taxed more than the market price. On the other 
hand, if an article has risen for some unaccountable reason 
above the cost price of the goods they have on hand, why should 
he be granted that price in taking the inventory? Therefore the 
practice, I think, is perfectly correct to take only the lowest 
of the two, whichever it may be. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator that if the price of 
the goods has risen he should take the inventory based upon the 
value, 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is what he will do under this amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. And that will be the market price, will it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. > 4 

Mr. GRONNA. According to the Senator's statement, your 
amendment is more liberal than the one I have proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is what I say. 

Mr. GRONNA. With that understanding I shall not further 
press my amendment and will withdraw it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it seems fo me 
this provision of the bill ought to be reasonably well understood, 
and when understood it ought to appeal to the good judgment 
of the Senate. I must say the provision caused the members of 
the committee, and certainly myself, as much trouble as perhaps 
any other one in the bill. We recognized the situation which 
was presented from various points of view. 

I will state, in the first place, that there was no unanimity 
of opinion as to what would occur immediately upon the cessa- 
fion of the war with respect to prices. Some were rather of the 
opinion that prices would at once fall off very materially; 
ethers were of a contrary opinion; they said if prices were re- 
duced at all, there would be a gradual reduction, and that it 
would extend over not one year but several years. So 
we could not assume any actual condition that would occur 
upon the cessation of the war. 

Some suggested as a remedy that we permit a reserve to be 
retained in order to take care of p reductions in the 
inventery value, but nobody could tell how much that reduction 
should be. We did not know what was going to occur to prices, 
and so we put in this provision. 

Here is the way it will operate, as I see it, and it seems to me 
it will appeal to the good judgment of the Senator from North 
Dakota. In all income-tax legislation there must necessarily 
be periods of calculation. In order to ascertain an income tax 
at all you must do it for some period of time. So in this bill 
we take a year. It may be the calendar year or it may be the 
fiscal year of the business enterprise of a corporation, but we 
take the period of a year. Now, then, this concern has been 
engaged in business for the year 1918. At the end of this year 
its business stands upon the conditiens existing at that time, 
and, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sxoor] has well said, under 
this provision of the bill you make your inventory upon this 
well-recognized rule of business concerns. At the end of the 
year you take either the cost price or the market value, which- 
ever is the lowest. That gives the advantage of the situation to 
the business. The stock of goods on hand at that time is cer- 
tainly worth the value which was carried into the inventory, 
and whatever appears upon the face of the business for the year 
is profit. That winds up the transaction for that year. The 
business is closed. It has made that profit, and on that profit 
it pays a tax to the Government. Now, then, the man decides 
on the Ist day of next January 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Just permit me a moment. He 
decides the Ist day of the next January whether or not he will 
continue his business. He begins a new business period. He 
takes those goods at that value. He charges himself with that 
stock of goods at that value; and the stock of goods is unques- 
tionably worth that value, because it is ascertained in the way I 
have just stated.. He begins business for the next period. He 
has full value for every dollar appearing upon his books. Dur- 
ing the year there is a decline. 

Mr. GRONNA. Before the Senator goes any further, will he 
yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. Allow me to make this statement. I haye 
evidently not made myself plain. I do not think that the mer- 
chant or anyone should be permitted to ask for a price below 


the market value. I have not been pleading for any such thing 
as that. I believe it is only fair to the people of the country 
and to the Government that a fair market value should be placed 
upon every inventory, and that is all I have been pleading for. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, the Senator should be 
perfectly satisfied with this bill, because it at least does that. 
If the goods happen to have cost less than that, the merchant is 
permitted a still lower value. 

Now, the business man proceeds in 1919. There may be a fall 
in values during 1919. If he conducts his business and at the 
end of the year makes no profit at all, he simply has failed to 
make a profit for the year 1919. That is the result of his busi- 
ness transactions for that year, and no remedy can or should 
i put inte any law which would cover any other sort of a con- 


The condition presented by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircicock] you could not write into a law; but if you could, 
you ought not to do it. It would simply mean, as I understood 
the Senator from Nebraska, that owing to the reduction in prices 
during the year 1919, if a part of that had occurred in 1918 the 
merchant's profit would have been less in 1918. You can not 
meet a contingency of that sort, and you do not want to do it. 

You have got to have a definite period in which to calculate 
your income tax, and each year or tax period must stand upon 
its own bottem. But in liberality and in anticipation of some 
such illustration as the Senator from Utah has just given, we 
have gone to the extent of saying that if in the year 1919 you 
carry on your business and suffer an actual loss in the business, 
not only do not make any profit but suffer a loss, then out of the 
liberality of the legislation and for the purpose of meeting the 
extraordinary condition of things due to the war we say that 
you may take the amount of your net loss back into the year 1919 
and have your taxes adjusted accordingly. I submit that is the 
fair thing to do. I believe when Senators study this situation 
they will come to the conclusion that the committee has done the 
very best they possibly could do in dealing with this most per- 
plexing situation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not quite understand the section as the 
Senator explains it. He has said that it permits the carrying 
back into the preceding year of the loss. I do not so under- 
stand the section. As I wnderstand the section, the loss must 

have occurred during the preceding year, but not ascer- 
tained during that year. It seems to me that is the case where 
it would apply. It could not apply where the inventery was at 
the market value and the market value was less than the cost, 
but it could apply in cases where the inventory was at cost, al- 
though at that time the market value was less than cost. In 
that kind of a case the loss would have been sustained during 
the preceding year and the provision of the section would apply. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator if he has in 
mind paragraph {b) of section 204? 4 

Mr. LENROOT. I take it that the words “sustained during 
the preceding taxable year” are carried into (b) because if it is 
a loss for the taxable year the provision of the bill already pro- 
vides for that being put in as a reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I suggest to the Senator from New Mexico 
that his remarks had reference to section 203. All that he said 
in relation to that section was in relation to section 208, but the 
Senator now refers to paragraph 12 of section 214, on page 29, 
the relief provision. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not think that this language permitted 
the carrying of a loss sustained during one year back into a 
previous year. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it does provide that it shall be carried to a 
succeeding year. 2 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I may call the attention of the 
Senator from Wisconsin to paragraph (c) on page 9, which 
reads: 

If for any taxable r ending after Janua: 1919, it appears 
—— the production of evidence satlatactory to 1 
any taxpayer (other than a life insurance company) has sustained a net 
loss, the amount of such net loss shall under regulations prescribed by 
the commissioner, with the approval of the Becretary; be deducted from 
the net income of the taxpayer for the preceding taxable year; and the 
taxes N by this title and by Title III for such preceding taxable 
year shall be etermined accordingly. 

I think the Senator has overlooked 

Mr. LENROOT. I may be wrong, but I had assumed that 
the words “sustained during the preceding year“ also applied 
to subdivision (b), though, perhaps, I am wrong about it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Subdivision (b), if the Senator 
will bear with me a moment, was intended to provide for cases 
where losses have already been made. I know when the para- 
graph was drawn I had in mind the drought conditions of the 
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West with respect to the cattle and sheep business. I know that 
during the last two or three years stockmen of the West have 
been suffering losses. So it was intended that if during the 
year 1918 the stockman made a profit and had in the year 1917 
suffered an actual loss he could deduct the losses of 1917 from 
the profits of 1918. That is what subsection (b) means. Now, 
subsection (e) assumes that a profit is made in 1918. In 1919 
the stockman suffers a loss. Paragraph (b) permits the com- 
missioner then to readjust the taxes of 1918 and deduct the 
losses of 1919 . 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator as to those pro- 
visions. I was not referring to those provisions, but to the one 
which was really under discussion, on page 29, with reference to 
inventories. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, All these are to be read together. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to ask the Senator with the construc- 
tion of subdivision (b) that he now gives, if the only case where 
that would apply would not be where there was no profit during 
the year and it was necessary to carry it back into the preceding 
year in order to afford relief, because otherwise there would be 
a loss accruing during the year and it would be entitled to be 
deducted as a matter of course against the profit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator interpreted 
correctly paragraph (b) that he had in mind, but I believe the 
paragraph to which I have just referred will meet the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota wishes to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will withdraw it for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 
The next amendment passed over will be stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, under the head of 
“Inventories,” page 8, line 10, after the word “ may,” to strike 
out “approve or”; in line 11, after the word “ prescribe,” to 
insert “as conforming as nearly as may be to the best account- 
ing practice in the trade or business and”; and in line 13, after 
the word “income,” to strike out “of the taxpayer,” so as to 
read; 

INVENTORIES. 

Sec. 203. That whenever in the opinion of the commissioner the use 
of inventories is nece in order clearly to determine the income of 
any. taxpayer, inventories shall be taken by such taxpayer upon such 
basis as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may 
prescribe as conforming as nearly as may to the best accounting 
me in the trade or business and as most clearly reflecting the 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 8, after line 
13, to insert; 

NET LOSSES, 

Sec. 204. (a) That as used in this section the term “ net loss refers 
only to net losses resulting from either (1) the operation of any busi- 
ness regularly carried on oy the taxpayer, or (2) the bona fide sale b; 
the taxpayer of plant, buildings, machinery, equipment, or other facill- 
ties constructed, ‘installed, or acquired by the taxpayer on or after 
April 6, 1917, for the production of articles contributing to the prosecu- 
tion of the present war; and when so resulting means the excess of the 
deductions allowed by law (excluding in the case of corporations 
amounts received as dividends from a corporgtion which is taxable 


under this title upon its net income) over the sum of the gross income 
plus any Interest received free from taxation both under t title and 


under Title III. 

(b) If for any taxable year beginning after December 31, 1916, and 
ending not later than December 31, 1918, it appears upon the produc- 
tion of evidence satisfactory to the commissioner that any taxpayer 
(other than a life insurance company) has sustained a net loss, the 
amount of such net loss shall, under regulations prescribed by the 
commissioner with the approval of the Secretary, be allowed as a de- 
duchen in computing the pet income of the taxpayer for the succeeding 

xable year. 

(c) If for any taxable year ending after January 1, 1919, it appears 
upon the production of evidence satisfactory to the commissioner that 
any taxpayer (other than a life insurance company) has sustained a 
net loss, the amount of such net loss shall, under regulations prescribed 
by the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary, be deducted 
from the net income of the r gl for the preceding taxable year; 
and the taxes imposed by this title and by Title III for such preced- 
ing taxable year shall be redetermined accordingly. Any amount found 


to be due to the taxpayer upon the basis of such redetermination shall- 


be credited or refunded to the taxpayer in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 252. If such net loss is in excess of the net income 
for such preceding taxable year, the amount of such excess shall, under 
regulations prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of -the 
Secretary, be allowed as a deduction in computing the net income for 
the succeeding taxable year. 

(d) The benefit of this section shall be allowed to the members of a 
partnership and the beneficiaries of an estate or trust under regulations 
prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, as indicated by the Senator 
from Utah in response to some question that I asked him, this 
is a very far-reaching amendment, more important than I think 
many Members outside of the Finance Committee perhaps 
realize. It is something entirely new with reference to a taxa- 
tion policy in the United States. It proposes instead of treating 
a taxable year as a unit to group them into two or three taxable 
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years as the case may be. It provides that in the case of net 
losses occurring either from the ordinary conduct of business 
or from “ the bona fide sale by the taxpayer of plant, buildings, 
machinery, equipment or other facilities, constructed, installed, 
or acquired by the taxpayer on or after April 6, 1917, for the 
production of articles contributing to the prosecution of the 
present war,” these net losses may be taken into consideration. 
In other taxable. years the net loss is deducted from the gross 
income of other taxable years, and in some cases the amount 
paid in a previous taxable year is refunded to the taxpayer. 
For instance, a taxpayer may have sustained a loss in 1917, and 
he may have made a very large profit during the year 1918. 
Nevertheless if the provision becomes a law that taxpayer can 
go back te 1917 if he has sustained a loss, we will say of $50,000, 
and deduct that loss from his profits of 1918. That is one pro- 
vision, 

The next provision, subdivision (c), provides that if after 
January 1, 1919, a loss is sustained, that loss may be turned back 
to the preceding taxable year, the tax for that preceding year 
redetermined, and considering that loss as a reduction a refund 
may be made to the taxpayer of the taxes he has already paid 
to the Government; and if that be not sufficient the bill provides 
that that loss may be carried into the next succeeding year. 
So in that case we may have three years in two of which a loss 
was incurred and in only one of which there has been a profit 
realized, and the taxpayer is permitted instead of paying his 
taxes year by year and treating each year as a unit, as has been 
the custom not only by the Federal Government but by every 
State of the Union since the beginning of the Government, we 
are to treat it as a three-year period and he is required to pay 
only his average profit for the three years. 

The importance of this provision becomes very apparent when 
we look into the future and realize that possibly in the yery 
near future we may have an industrial depression. Wemay have, 
instead of profits upon the part of a very considerable percentage 
of the industries of the country, actual losses, Although they 
may make large profits during the year 1918, we propose-to this 
extent at least to insure them in future against losses and pro- 
vide that if they sustain losses in the future we will pay them 
back when the taxes have been a revenue to the Government for 
the year 1918. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this is clearly wrong and 
can not be defended, because the Government must have money. 
to carry on its operations. Taxes must be paid for that purpose 
whether business is conducted at a profit or whether it is con- 
ducted at a loss. The excise taxes that are found in this bill are 
imposed whether the seller is carrying on his business at a 
profit or whether it is carried on at a loss. When you pay 
taxes upon real estate you pay upon its value irrespective of 
whether you may next year sustain a loss, and you get no credit 
for the subsequent year by a refund of the taxes that you have 
paid during the previous year because of the loss yon have sus- 
tained the subsequent year. 

Some one, Mr, President, must pay the taxes to run this Goy- 
ernment, and it is not fair, it is not just, to say to a business 
that is conservatively managed, that does make a profit in the 
future, and that does have an income tax to pay, The portion 
of the profit that you make will be paid into the Federal Treasury 
for the purpose of paying back to some competitor of yours who 
did not manage his business in a conservative way, and who took 
speculative chances; we will tax you for the purpose of refund- 
ing to him a portion of the taxes which he paid upon the profit 
that he did make.” 

Mr. President, take the case of a grain speculator. One year 
he may make enormous profits; the subsequent year he may 
suffer a great loss; and yet this bill proposes to take the money 
of the business men of this country, and, in the case of that 
speculator, if he suffers a loss, to pay back to him the income 
taxes that he properly and rightfully paid during the years that 
he did make a large profit. 

Mr. President, I am wholly in sympathy with the amendment 
that we have been discussing for the past hour or two with refer- 
ence to losses upon inventeries and the refund that is there pro- 
vided; I can see some justification for making an adjustment in 
the case of the sale of plants acquired since April 6, 1917, for 
war purposes, and where a loss has been entailed; but I can 
see no justification for applying that principle to ordinary busi- 
ness which is carried on in the ordinary way. There might bo 
reason for some legislation of this kind if the transaction out 
of which a loss occurred began in a taxable year and was not 
ended or the loss not incurred until a subsequent taxable year; 
but what justification can there be when here is a business 
during the year 1918 which is making a profit during that entiro 
year, and its business is closed, and then we come along to the 
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year 1919, and that same business suffers a loss, not through 
any transactions which were begun in 1918, but through trans- 
actions which were begun and ended in 1919? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if the Senate realized the 
scope of these sections, realized their possible effect upon the 
Treasury of the United States in the future, it would not adopt 
them. I sincerely hope that before this amendment is finally 
passed upon there may be a fuller attendance of the Senate, in 
order that the Senate may act upon these sections intelligently 
and not simply vote upon them without consideration. I there- 
fore make the point that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of no quorum having 
been made, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Jones, Wash. Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Borah Kendrick Page Smoot 
Brandegee Kenyon Penrose Spencer 
Colt King Poindexter Sterling 
Curtis Kirby Pollock Thomas 
Dillingham La Follette Ransdell Thompson 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot obinson Townsend 
Gay McCumber Saulsbury ‘Trammell 
Gronna McKellar Shafroth Underwood 
Hardin Martin, Va. Sheppard arren 
Hardwick Moses Sherman Weeks 
Henderson Mulkey Simmons Williams 
Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Johnson, S. Dak. New Smith, Ga. 

Jones, N. Mex. Norris Smith, Md. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ntor from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is absent on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMEBENE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] are detained on important 
public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish only to restate, as so 
many other Senators are now present, the proposition which is 
involved in the pending amendment. I want to say to Senators 
that the Senate is now about to vote upon one of the most im- 
portant amendments to this bill, and one which, in my judgment, 
should demand the serious and careful consideration of every 
Member of this body. 

The proposition is this: If this amendment be adopted, if an 
individual taxpayer or a corporation sustained a loss in 1917, 
though the matter be closed, although he or they may have made 
very large profits in 1918, when they come to make their return 
next year they will be permitted to deduct*the loss which was 
incurred in 1917 against the net income of 1918. That is the 
first part of the amendment. 

If next year the taxpayer sustains a loss, although he may 
laye made a large profit this year he will be permitted next 
year to have his income tax of 1918 redetermined, and the loss 
of 1919 deducted from 1918; and if the loss was larger than the 
income he will be entitled to be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States as a refund the amount represented by that deduc- 
tion. If that is not satisfactory, under the bill he will be 
allowed to carry into 1920 the balance of that loss, to be used as 
a deduction against the income of 1919. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether or not the Finance Com- 
mittee have any estimates of how much is involved or how much 
the loss of revenue will be to this Government, but I should like 
to ask whether any member of the committee has any estimate 
upon that subject? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think there has been any specific 
estimate with respect to that, but the expert of the Treasury 
Department advises me that in making his general estimate that 
was taken into consideration. He does not say, however, and 
has not estimated definitely how much the loss would be specifi- 
cally on this item. That might be a very difficult thing to do. 
All he could do probably would be to make an estimate in 
taking this loss, if any, in connection with a number of other 
losses, and estimate what the total losses would amount to; and 
therefore to what extent such total losses would affect the 
revenue. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to my colleague, in answer to 
his question, that while I think the expert who made the calcula- 
tions would agree that it is very difficult to estimate the loss 
with any degree of accuracy, yet an allowance, I am informed, 
of $200,000,000 was made to cover the loss of revenue under this 
section. 

Mr, LENROOT. Assuming that a loss—— 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin pardon me? , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my information is that in 
making the estimate—of course, on account of the indefinite 
character of the losses no altogether satisfactory figures could 
be arrived at—the expert advises me that it is his opinion, as it 
was expressed to the committee, that the loss would run some- 
where between $100,000,000 and $200,000,000. 

The Senator from Wisconsin will recognize that this provision 
of the bill is one that was intended for the benefit of the tax- 
payer; it was intended to relieve the taxpayer from certain 
losses that might be incident to the fluctuation of values during 
this very uncertain period in which we have been operating and 
during the very uncertain inventories of values in the years 
designated in the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. This amendment does not cover inventories. 
That matter is fully covered elsewhere. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not exactly cover inventories, but it 
covers losses. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, with the permis- 
sion of the junior Senator from Wisconsin, I desire to ask 
the chairman of the committee a question. The junior Senator 
from Wisconsin has made a very clear and concise statement 
as to the understanding he has of this provision, and I desire 
to know whether or not the chairman of the committee agrees 
with that statement? - ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the main. I have not heard the whole 
of the statement, for I was out of the Chamber for a while. 
The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Joxzs] is looking espe- 
cially after this particular item. I have not, I repeat, fully 
heard the statement of the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Wisconsin 
stated a moment ago in three or four sentences his contention 
as to what this amendment permits the taxpayer to do. I want 
to know whether or not the committee agrees with the Senator 
in that statement? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if I have under- 
stood the Senator from Wisconsin, he has made a very clear and 
distinct statement of these provisions of this bill and just what 
is intended by them. After the Senator from Wisconsin shall 
have concluded his remarks I shall assume to give my views to 
the Senate regarding the merits of the proposition. 

ae SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just for the Recorp, I wish to say that the 
$200,000,000 also covers the amendment on page 29, which refers 
to the individual, as well as the amendment of a similar char- 
acter on page 60, which has reference to corporations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, assuming that the amend- 
ments which we are now considering were estimated to involve 
a reduction in revenue of only $100,000,000, it is fair to assume 
that that estimate is made upon the assumption that business 
will go on as usual; and if it is fair to assume that there will be 
a loss of revenue to the Government from this amendment of 
$100,000,000 with business going on as usual, if an industrial 
depression does come, it is fair to say that the loss of revenue 
growing out of this amendment will be not $100,000,000 but at 
least $1,000,000,000; so the Senate may realize and appreciate 
the importance of this amendment. 

More than that, Mr. President, it would not be so bad if the 
Government were able to dispense with that revenue, but if we 
lose the billion dollars in this direction it must be raised just 
the same; it must be raised in some other way and in some 
other direction; and it will be raised, if not in this way, from 
the business of this country, irrespective of whether it is 
conducted at a profit or at a loss. Every stamp tax that is 
imposed must be paid, whether the transaction be a profitable 
one or not; every excise tax that is imposed must be paid 
whether it be a profitable transaction or not, and there can be 
nc reason why we should.go back to 1917 and permit a deduc- 
tion of any loss that might then have accrued to reduce the 
amount of taxes upon an income realized this year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to make one 
suggestion right now? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will agree that in the 
particular case I am about to cite, at any rate, the provision is 
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just. 
considering this bill, from a farmer in my State operating a very 
large farm. On account of excessive wet weather in 1916 he 


I had a letter a short time ago, while the committee was 


lost practically all of his crop. In 1917 he again lost his entire 
crop. He writes me that the total losses for the two years were 
appreximately $80,000. It was necessary for him to go to the 
bank, mortgage his farm, and mortgage his crop for the ensuing 
yeur in order to continue his business, In 1918 he made upon 
the same farm a profit of about $40,000, so that he is still behind 
840.000 for this three years of labor. He has no means with 
which to pay except from his crops, and those crops are entirely 
mortgaged. Having lost his entire crop in 1916 and 1917—and 
the committee went back only one year—having lost an entire 
crop, amounting to $40,000, in 1917, the committee thought he 
might deduct that as against a gain of $40,000 in 1918. Of 
course, if we take the two years, his business would still show a 
Joss of $40,000. 

It does seem to me where there has been such a heavy loss 
in 1917, or where a business, for instance, started in 1917—and 
most businesses lose in the first year—and lost, say, $400,000 
or $500,000 in 1917 but made a profit of $600,000 in 1918, that 
we ought to give an allowance for the loss in entering into the 
business. But, irrespective of that, it certainly seems to me that 
allowance ought to be made where the losses baye been heavy 
in 1917 as against a profit made in 1918. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. This country has experienced more than once times 
of general depression, when, instead of profits being the rule, 
losses were practically universal. It is entirely possible, as I 
think the Senator will agree, that that condition may be before 
us; I do not say it will be, but it may be before us within the 
next two years. That being so, under this amendment, not only 
securing no revenue from business being conducted at a loss 
but being compelled to refund to them hundreds of millions of 
dollars, I should like to ask the Senator where we are going 
to get the money to pay the obligations of the Government, carry 
on its operations, and refund this money under this provision of 
the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will say frankly that I do 
net consider the losses will be very heavy from that source; 
but, in any event, we only go 12 months back in allowing the 
deduction. 

Mr. LENROOT. And 12 months forward. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, let us consider the 12 months back 
first. Tho Senator would allow a deduction of 12 months. Now, 
suppose that the loss occurred during 15 months back, and it 
was a heavy loss. Is 24 months an unreasonable time to go 
back In the case of a business when there has been, taking the 
two years, a loss, the business having expended more than it 
gained? If a man has made no gain from his business in two 
yeurs, we ought not to tax him for an income when he does not 
really make that income. That is my answer. 

Mr. LENROOT. The whole theory of the income-tax law is 
that a man shall pay taxes each year according to the income 
that he makes that year. That is the theory of the income-tax 
law; and this provision would wholly and totally upset that 
theory and make the basis a three-year average instead of pro- 
viding for a tax on the annual income. 

The Senator says that it is not at all likely that any con- 
siderable loss to the Government will accrue under these provi- 
sions, If, perchance, we should have a condition within the 
next few years such as we had in 1893, I want to ask the Sena- 
tor whether he does not believe the Government would lose at 
least a billion dollars under these amendments? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly at that time losses were universal; 
profits were the exception; and yet in adopting this amendment 
there is no safeguard against such a condition. We will not 
only be confronted with the problem of raising sufficient money 
to carry on the operations of the Government, but to raise sufti- 
cient money to refund to the men who have suffered losses. 
Under this amendment we propose to take some of the money of 
the able and successful manufacturer who. operates his business 
in a businesslike way to pay back to the manufacturer who, in- 
stead of paying attention to his business, may be spending his 
time upon Broadway and letting his business run into the 
ground. That is the reward we give to the unbusinesslike man. 
penalizing the legitimate, conservative, successful man in so 
doing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as I have already 
said, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] has made a 
very clear statement regarding this provision of this bill. I 
wish to present the situation which caused the committee to put 
this provision in the bill, and, when I shall have done that, I 
believe the Senate will conclude that the committee has solved 
the problem in the best way that it could have been solved, 


There is not any pretension that this provision of the bill, as in 
the case of a great many other provisions of the bill, is a perfect 
solution of the problem, but it meets a concrete situation in the 
very best way that the committee could find to meet it. 

The Senator from Wisconsin overlooks one great principle 
which will be found running through this bill from beginning to 
end. The principle will appear more certainly and in sharper 
contrast in the amendments put in by the Senate committee 
than im the bill as it came from the House. It was recognized 
that the bill as it came from the House contained many inequi- 
ties. There still remain some in the bill, but I believe that the 
committee may very well pride itself upon the fact that many 
of these inequities and injustices have been eliminated from the 
bill. In the first place, the committee proceeded upon the theory 
that these taxes should be levied upon those most able to pay, 
and wherever you find anything ehanged In this bill you will 
find the change with that thing always in mind—that it is the 
ability to pay which is taxed. Does the Senator object to that 
principle? Does he not realize that when we are levying these 
great war taxes here the burdens of this war should rest more 
upon those who can pay, these who have the ability to pay, 
rather than those who have not? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New | 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. As the Senator asks me the question, I say 
in reply that where a man has made a very large profit, an ex- 
cessive profit, he ought not to be entitled to have a loss deducted 
that he may have made two or three years in the past, when you 
are continuing in this bill excise taxes that are imposed not 
according to ability to pay but arbitrarily imposed, whether the 
man who is compelled to pay them is making a profit or a loss, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator objects 
to going back beyond the year, and he says that such a thing as 
that is unknown to this country. He is correct in that regard; 
but he niust bear in mind that this country is very young in the 
establishment of income taxes. If you go to England, which has 
had an ineome-tax law for sixty-odd years, you will find that 
England not only takes into consideration the condition of the 
man’s business during the previous year, but takes. into consid- 
eration the state of his business for a period of three years; or, 
in other words, after long experience in England it has been 
recognized that the very thing for which the Senator from Wis- 
consin is contending is not justified by the experience of busi- 
ness at all. You can not measure the prosperity or adversity of 
a business by any one year. You have got to take a series of 
years; and if I had my way about it, instead of being limited 
to the year 1917 I would go back at least a year further, because 
it is the period of years which indicates the business prosperity, 
me profits of the business. You can not measure it by one year 
alone. 

If you should undertake to do that, then the Senator would put 
into this bill a provision which would take from it the very 
relief which he himself says he wants. You take the man with 
a high inventory at the end of this year 1918. You say that if 
it is subsequently disclosed that he made a loss in 1918 you are 
willing to allow him some adjustment. You never can find out 
that he made any loss in 1918, because when he makes up his in- 
ventory at the end of the year 1918, it is a real inventory; it is 
based upon real values; and, as already explained here, the busi- 
ness man has the best of the situation, so that if there are any 
losses at all they occur in 1919, and in no manner can you at- 
tribute that loss to the year 1918. So the Senator would defeat 
the very thing which he has favored in this bill, and that is to 
grant some relief for losses in a previous year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. LENROOT. In the case the Senator now refers to, in 
every case where that will apply, the transaction must have 
originated in the previous year, must it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Why, not at all; not necessarily 
80. 
Mr. LENROOT. Otherwise there could have been no in- 
ventory to which it applies. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Every business man takes an 
inventory at the beginning of the year, or at the end of the year, 
whichever you choose to call it. 

Mr. LENROOT. What I mean is that the inception of the 
transaction must have occurred during the previous taxable 
year. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. The goods must have been purchased, must 
they not? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, he has goods on hand. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean prior to that time. It did not all 
occur within the year? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Absolutely so; and the Senator 
ern not present the situation otherwise. In other words, on 
the Ist of January, 1919, the inventoried stocks of goods of this 
country will be worth every dollar at which they are inven- 
toried, because they are inventoried either at the market value 
at that time or at the cost price, whichever is the lower. So 
any dealer who takes his inventory on the ist of January, 
1919, will have the value at least dollar for dollar for every 
dollar shown upon his books; so if there are any losses which 
occur in 1919 they are attributable only to the business of that 
year, and by no way of reasoning can you say that they origi- 
nated in the year 1918 or are attributable in any part to the 
business of 1918. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? ; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the inventory consists of a thousand 
barrels of flour owned by the taxpayer, that business transac- 
tion originated—the purchase of the flour, the entering upon 
that venture out of which the loss eventually occurs—prior to 
the taxable year. That is very plain. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this situation 
was presented to the committee: The Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumprr] gave a very graphic illustration of what 
was presented to us for consideration. A man in 1917 suffered 
un absolute loss in his business. I do not mean by “less” a 
mere lack of making profits, but a loss—a reduction of capital. 
So he starts into business in the year 1918 with a debit to profit 
and loss of a certain amount on his books from the preceding 
year. That means a reduction in his capital. If we assume 
that he suffered a loss of $100,000 in 1917, he still carries that 
in his profit-and-loss account, and shows it there as a charge 
to profit and loss. If in the year 1918 he makes 2 profit of 


$100,000, he has simply balanced the account; and if in making’ 


the loss of the $100,000 in 1917 he had to borrow the money, 
mortgage his plant, mortgage his farm, he has taken the $100,- 
000 and paid off the mortgage. He has gotten square with the 
world again, unless the United States says to him that he shall 
do precisely what the Senator from Wisconsin wants—that 
he shall not go back and recoup his losses; that he has made 
a profit of $100,000, and under the terms of this bill he will pay 
a tax of $25,000 of it to the United States. How is he going 
to get his $25,000 to pay the United States? He has used his 
$100,000 in paying off the mortgage. Now, the Senator from 
Wisconsin would ask him to go and mortgage it again for 


$25,000 and turn that $25,000 over to the United States. That 
is the result of the argument of the Senator. When «a man 


simply is recouping losses, why do we want to tax him. 

In this bill there will be found other places where the tax 
could be raised which we are losing by this remedial process. 
We do lose money by this provision in the bill; but are you going 
to tax the farmer of the country, the stockman of the country, 
the business man of the country who suffers an absolute loss, 
who incurs a debt, and who subsequently makes money with 
which to pay the debt and does pay it—are you going to tax 
him for paying his debt? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose the losses are the rule instead of 
the exception, whom would the Senator have pay the taxes of 
this Government? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator is 
suggesting a case which never has occurred in the history of 
the United States, and which can not occur in any country, 
where all the business of the country will suffer a loss in any 
one year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sen- 
ator that if everybody loses instead of gaining, then you have 
no profits to tax, and you ought not to tax a loss. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. It stands to reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that whenever a man loses he loses to somebody, and the 
somebody to whom he loses makes a gain; so the Senator’s 
statement results finally in what would appear to be an ab- 
surdity. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Who does the Senator think made the tre- 
mendous losses occurring in 1893? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will ask the Senator to pre- 
sent his statistics. He is claiming great losses in 1893. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator remembers as well as I do the 
extreme depression in eyery line of business in that year. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I remember an extreme depres- 
sion. I remember a time, back in the year 1893, when people 
were not making money; but when the Senator undertakes to 
leave the impression that all of the business of the country 
combined and uniformly was suffering absolute loss, which 
would become a charge under this provision on the prosperity 
of the previous year, I say that he is all wrong. That situation 
never has occurred, and it can not occur; and so it will only be 
in isolated cases that there will be an absolute loss. There 
may be a reduction of profits, but that is not cared for in this 
bill, and no pretention is made to care for it. : 

It is simply where the man in the subsequent year fails to 
make a profit, and does more, suffers a loss of capital; and 
then we go back, take the taxes, or a part of them, which he has 
paid to the Government during the previous year, recoup those 
losses, restore his capital, put him on his feet, and let him do 
business again. That is what we seek to do in this bill. If he 
has not made a loss in the past year, but if he should make a 
loss in the year 1918, or if he has not made a loss in the pre- 
vious years but should make a loss after the year 1919, then we 
are now looking forward from 1917 and 1918; we are looking 
forward in that provision, but if in 1919 he makes a loss he can 
come back, and if it is not sufficient to satisfy that loss he can 
carry the net loss on to the succeeding year so as to balance up, 
restore him, put him on his feet, as I have said, and enable him 
to do business again. 

Does not the Senator want the business of this country put 
upon that foundation? Does the Senator, when he gets the 
farmer down, want to keep him down? Does he want to keep 
the manufacturer down when he is down? Does he want to tax 
him at these high rates as though every dollar of income were 
absolute profit, destroy his business, or handicap him in carry- 
ing on business in competition with his neighbor? Does the 
Senator want to do that? 

It seems to me that if the Senator will only give a second con- 
sideration to this provision, instead of condemning it, he will 
thank the committee for having presented It. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, as the Senator addresses his 
inquiry directly to me, I will reply to it that the Senator from 
Wisconsin is not in favor of taxing a properly conducted, well 
managed business for the purpose of recouping the losses of an 
improvidently managed, speculative, hazardous business. The 
Senator from New Mexico apparently is. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in regard to that. 
the Senator must understand that the hazardous businesses of 
this country compete with cach other. They are not in com- 
petition with the stable industries of the country, and so the 
discrimination suggested by the Senator’s remark scems to me 
not to be justified by business experience. The refund simply 
comes from the money which the particular taxpayer himself 
has put into the Treasury. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have listened very carefully 
to the able argument of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT], as well as to the argument of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones]. I am not going to condemn, nor am I in 
the few words I am about to express going to commend the 
provision; but I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
New Mexico to what happened in what we call the spring-wheat 
States in 1916. That year was what we call the black-rust year, 
and I will say that 95 per cent of the farmers of the Northwest 
lost money. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What year was that? 

Mr. GRONNA. Nineteen hundred and sixteen. Some of the 
farmers applied to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
1917 and asked if they might be permitted to deduct their losses 
for 1916. Of course they were told that they could not do so. 
Now the Senator says that it is simply isolated cases where 
taxes have been imposed when an entire industry has sustained 
a loss. I must differ with the Senator in that respect. Not 
only the State which I have the honor in part to represent but 
the neighboring State to the south and the western portion of 
the State to the east of us sustained heavy losses. Of course, 
if they made no profit that year, they paid no tax; but if they 
made a profit in 1917, which most of them did, they did pay the 
tax without deducting their losses in 1916. I know single 
farmers who sustained a loss of more than $15,000 in 1916 and 
who were not permitted to deduct a single penny in 1917. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I will state to 
the Senator from North Dakota that that is just the reason why 
we are putting that provision in this bill. We are trying to 
remedy now a thing which the present law makes a hardship. 

Mr. GRONNA. Why begin this departure now and leave out 
what has actually happened in past years? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I stated to the Senator that so 
far as I was personally concerned I would be willing to go back 
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and take in the year 1916; but the rates of that year were very 
low, so there was very little income tax paid in 1916. The rates 
were low, and it was thought that the difficulties of administra- 
tion would not justify it. Besides, I am perfectly willing to 
state that there were some expressions of opposition to this 
amendment in the committee. Some of them thought that we 
ought not to go back at all, but that we ought to make this pro- 
vision of the bill simply prospective. That opinion was ex- 
pressed, and so this amendment as it appears here now is really 
a compromise of the views of the committee upon it. We have 
adjusted our differences as far as we can, some wanting it 
wholly prospective, and some of us—the Senator from North 
Dakota and myself—wanting it to go back for two years instead 


of one. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that I want to go back to 1916. I fully realize 
that some one has to pay the tax, although it is an injustice to 
a great many people; and it was an injustice, because the very 

ple upon whom this very tax, this heavy burden, fell had to 
rrow the money. The farmer, as a rule, does not have a large 


— 


reserve. The only way that this tax could be paid was by bor- 
rowing it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think that was a great injus- 
tice. 


Mr. GRONNA. But even so, Mr. President, I am not willing 
to say that we should open up this great question and go back 
to 1916. The farmers were able to pay the tax, and they did 
pay it; and I believe that we should not enter upon this new 
departure now, when we have reason to believe that many of 
the investments made by those who are engaged in the different 
industries will decrease. The Senator knows as well as I do 
that it is not only possible but probable that values in a great 
many of these industries where capital has been invested are 
bound to decrease; but we never heard of such a thing as this 
proposal when it was simply a question of the farmer and his 
industry, and I might say his very existence was in danger. 
You are basing this argument upon the question of justice to the 
farmer. I want to say that I do not believe that it is the farmer 
altogether and his interest which enters into this question. 

Now, Mr. President, I do net wish the Senator from New 
Mexico to misunderstand me. I have not asked that we go 
back to 1916. I myself, together with thousands of other farm- 
ers, paid our tax, although we borrowed the money to do so 
in 1917; but I am not complaining. I am simply calling to your 
attention, sir, the fact that if it is an injustice now, it was an 
injustice done to us then; and I believe that it would have been 
possible for the administration to interpret the law so as not to 
have permitted that injustice. I believe that the revenue law 
as it is upon the statute books to-day could have been interpreted 
80 as to exempt those people who actually sustained a loss from 
paying this unjust tax. I know of provisions that were liber- 
ally interpreted, at least more so than the provision which has 
reference to the farming industry, and to their inventories, and it 
is only for that reason that I have called attention to it. I be- 
lieve, sir, that it is a dangerous field to enter upon. I believe that 
there is a probability that we will lose millions of dollars if we 
are to carry out this provision as it is written by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, referring to the 
situation which the Senator has just presented with respect to 
the year 1916, I will state that the year 1916 was the year to 
which the law of 1917 applied, and if a loss was made in 1916 
there was nothing-from which that loss could be recouped, be- 
cause the man who made the loss in 1916 never paid any tax. 

Now, as to the probable extent of the loss under this provision, 
I call attention to these statistics. You will find in the statisti- 
eal report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a statement 
of the number of corporations returning losses and the number 
returning profits, and it also gives the deficits of the corpora- 
tions which returned losses and the earnings of those that made 
profits. The figures have just been handed me here. In 1917 
the earnings of the corporations which paid a tax were $8,765,- 
908,000. The deficits of the corporations which made losses 
were $656,904,000. So in the readjustment of that it can not 
possibly affect the Treasury very much, because only these cor- 
porations which showed deficits of $656,904,000 will be entitled 
to come under this relief at all, and then they could recover only 
the tax which they peradventure had paid the previous year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is speaking now of the losses 
of 1917? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. These are the deficits of all cor- 
porations reporting losses. 

Mr. LENROOT. For 1917? 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. For 1917; yes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendment known as section 

Mr. LENROOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
I do not think the Senate understands the question before the 
body. As I understand, the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is the question. 

Mr. PENROSE. Some Senators do not understand it, and I 
think it ought to be presented before the roll call proceeds. All 
Senators who favor the committee amendment will vote “ en.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes to say that 
the question is on the adoption of the amendment proposed by 
the committee commencing on line 15, page 8, under the title of 
“Net losses,” and extending over to page 10, line 8. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the Senators are familiar with the 
substance of the amendment on which they are voting, but I do 
not think many Senators knew in what form the question was 
presented. It was not presented by the Chair, and that is the 
reason why I call attention to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
resumed. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
WEEKS]. I am informed that if he were present he would vote 
for the amendment, and I therefore feel at liberty to vote. I 
vote“ yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrm1ams], who 
I do not believe is in the Chamber; but as he is a member of 
the Committee on Finance and would doubtless and as far as 
I know vote in favor of the amendment of the committee, I shall 
vote. I vote “yea.” i 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
KELLoGG] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopez]. I recall the fact that he supported this amend- 
ment in the committee, and as I, too, am in favor of the amend- 
ment, I take the liberty of voting. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. I do not know how 
he would vote on this question. I transfer my pair to the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Gore], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the negative). X 
have a pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from California [Mr. PHE- 
LAN], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARDING (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop] to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bard] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). I find 
that my pair, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Siri], is out 
of the city. I therefore transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Srl to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Surrir] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, COLT. Ihave a general pair with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. I understand that he would vote as I 
intend to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Sautspury], the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
Asucrst}, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THonwtpson], and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirrtams] are detained on impor- 


The calling of the roll will be 


tant public business, 
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Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays. 17, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Pollock Smith, Ga. 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Curtis MeComber Ransdell Smoot 
Dillingham McKellar Reed Spencer 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shafroth Swanson 
Gay 088 Sheppard Thomas 
Hardwiek Mulkey Sherman Warren 
Henderson verman Simmons Wolcott 
Hitchcock Penrose Smith, 
NAYS—17. 
Borah Kenyon Nelson Sterling 
Frelinghuysen King Norris Vardaman 
Gronna Kirby Nugent 
Hardin La Follette Poindexter 
Jones, Wash. nroot Robinson 
NOT VOTING—44. 

Ashurst Gerry MeLean Smith, Mich. 

ird Gof Martin, Ky. Sutherland 
Bankhead Gore Myers Thompson 
Brandegee - Hale New Townsend 
Calder Ho: Owen Trammell 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. Page Underwood 
Culberson. Kellogg Phelan Wadsworth 
Cu Kendrick Pittman. Waish 
Fall Knox Saulsbury Watson 
Fernald Lewis Shields Weeks 
France Lodge Smith, Md. Williams 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

RECESS, 


‘Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 7 minutes 
m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
r 17, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 16, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Rey. Earle Wilfley, of the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

O God, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee this morning for 
the honors that have come to our country in these wonderful 
days at home and abroad; but we pray Thee, Heavenly Father, 
that these honors may be borne humbly and becomingly, and 
that greater honors may come to our great land, to its flag, and 
its Government because ef the humanitarian principles for which 
we stand and the righteousness that exalteth a nation. So wilt 
Thou be pleased to-day to be with the sessions of this Congress, 
with all the deeds of those in high authority, and with all who 
have a part in the ongoing of our country and its cause. We 
ask for Thy name's sake. Amen. 8 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, December 14, 


1918, and the Journal of the proceedings of Sunday, December | 


15, 1918, were read and approved. 
HON. CARTER GLASS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state that he has a 
private letter from the Hon. Carrer Grass, which, it seems to 
him, is really addressed to the House, and if there be no: objec» 
tion the Chair will have it read and put into the Recorp, [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears no objection and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read: as follows: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON, BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
December 16, 1318. 
To the SPRAKER or run HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

Because I can not trust myself from my place on the floor to tell 
how greatly distressed I am to sever a long-time association with the 
Congress as Member of the House from the sixth Virginia district, I 
ask leave to use this method of saying a parting word. My service of 
nearly nine terms ends to-day, when at noon I shall enter on a new task 
as Secretary of the Treasury. While I reckon at its very highest value 
the great honor attaching to the President's invitation to a seat in his 
Cabinet, I would like my colleagues to believe that no distinction ever 
has or ever can come to me which will be cherished above the personal 
affection and the generous confidence shown me by my legislative com- 
rades at the Capitol. 
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To my political adversaries not one whit less than to intimate party 


friends am I indebted for invariable court 


and a quite notable pur- 
, as far as my work was concerned, to aid in every porplexin aibua- 
tion where. hi i counsel and patriotic cooperation were — . — to 


accomplish sane results 

With a very real appreciation of the great opportunities as well ns 
with palate misgivings sa te mg tet for the tent: Put IA ene tea 
w 7 a e 
I will confidently entertain the — — that I shall have the best hie oe 
the Congress in an honest endeavor wisely to use the opportunities 
presented and its indispensable aid in attempting to subdue the aiffi-. 
culties encountered. 

With assurances of personal esteem, bellevo me, my dear Mr. Speaker, 

Sincerely, yours, 
Carrer GLASS: 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think it may be appropriate for 
me to say that CARTER Grass, the new Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, certainly has the best wishes of every Member of this 
House in his new task. I think we all believe that no better 
selection could have been made for Secretary of the Treasury 
than the appointment of Mr. Grass, [Applause.] His service 
in this House will be of inestimable value to him in the per- 
formance of the duties of his new office. He has the respect and 
the affectionate regard of the Members of Congress, and he 
has the best wishes of us all at all times personally and for his 
success officially in his new office. [Applause.] 


TRANSPORTATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 13261) providing for 
the transportation from the District of Columbia of govern- 
mental employees whose services no longer are required, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
13261, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

. Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
are the Senate amendments? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask that the Clerk read 
the Senate amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 14, strike out “ March 31“ and insert January 15." 

Page 2, lines 12 and 13, strike out the words“ The foregoing limita- 
tion of 10 days shall operate” and insert“ The time within which 
transportation shall be applied for shall be 20 days.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, one amendment is as to the 
length of time in which the act shall be effective, touching 
those who lenve the service, and the other is the date within 
which claims shall be presented for those who have left the 
service. : 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. SHEREEY. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to inquire whether if a war 
worker desires to resign and go home, that employee will be 
ineluded within the terms of the bill, or must there be a dis- 
charge? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, no. An employee of the Government 
who resigns would come within the purview of the act provided 
there was nothing against the service of the employee; that Is, 
that the resignation was not one because of lack of efficient 
service. 

Mr. ASWEEL. In the case of a young woman who desires fo 
zo home, under these conditions will she be included within the 
terms of the bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
the bill, 

Mr. ASWELL. ‘That is, to encourage them to resign and go 
home. 

Mr. SHERLEY. So far as the reason for asking for a con- 


She will. That is one of the purposes of 


‘ference is concerned, it seemed that in one instance there was 


an unnecessary length of time fixed by the Senate; and in the 
other that the time was eurtailed to too short a period. There 
will be in some of the departments, of necessity, a need for 
quite a few weeks, perhaps a month or two, of a large number of 
clerks now engaged to be held without the benefit of this act, 
while others in that particular department should be dismissed, 
It seemed to be wise to let the matter go to conference, where 
the matter could be discussed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEREEY. Tes. z 

Mr, MANN. In connection with the fixing of the time, is the 
gentleman able to state to the House how soon the bill, if it is 
enncted by both bodies, can become a law? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ilinois 
is as good and donbtless a better constitutional lawyer than I. 

Mr, MANN. Oh, I do not admit that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is aware 

Mr, MANN. I was-asking what the practice was going to be, 


1918. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is familiar with the provision 
of the Constitution which requires that bills that pass the two 
Houses shall be presented to the President for his approval or 
disapproval; that when presented to the President, unless dis- 
approved by him, they shall become law within 10 days after 
such time, unless the Congress by its adjournment has made 
impossible his action. So I take it this bill will become a law, 
barring action by the President, in 10 days after its presentation 
to him. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman aware of what the present 
practice is as to bills sent to the White House? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no official knowledge. 

Mr. MANN. I can inform the gentleman that bills that are 
now taken by the chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills 
to the White House are received up there and a receipt is given 
that the bill is received in the absence of the President and for 
transmission to the President. 

The ordinary receipt heretofore has been that the bill has 
been received by the President on such and such a date. Now 
they give a receipt that on such and such a date the bill is re- 
ceived in the absence of the President, but I am still curious 
if anybody can tell how long it will take to transmit a bill to 
the President, or if it is to be held awaiting his return. That 
makes quite a difference about a bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have been told, going a little further than 
the gentleman has, that they are to be sent to the President in 
France, and I confess I think that is the right thing to do. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the meantime when will it become effec- 
tive? 

Mr. GILLETT. Of conrse, it will not become a law until it 
reaches the President and he signs it and it is returned. 

Mr. MADDEN. And in the meantime 50,000 or 60,000 people 
here are on the pay roll who ought not to be there. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. E have been told that they would recog- 
nize a cable to the effect that the bill had been signed in 
Paris—— 

Mr. GILLETT. I had not heard that. 
> Mr. LONGWORTH. As being the time it would go into effect. 

Mr. MANN. I spoke about the official record because I have 
seen the decision. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, whatever may be the practice 
which will be adopted, this particular bili is so drawn that the 
benefits of the bill will flow irrespective of the particular date 
that it is going upon the statute books, because provision was 
made in the terms of the bill for the taking care of those cases 
where there was separation from the service after a date fixed, 
and I take it that we need not now engage in discussion touching 
the probable or proper or actual course that may be followed in 
connection with the presentation of this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. After all, under all conditions, does the Vice 
President become the President? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, the gentleman’s opinion is entitled to 
weight, and his question indicates an opinion. I came to the 
conclusion some years ago that a little law will go further 
before the House than any place in the world, I do not want 
to illustrate that saying by undertaking now to qualify upon 
a question of constitutional law. I may have an opinion, but 
I do not think it is necessary that I should undertake to state 
one, when every Member probably has one and will continue to 
have it irrespective of mine. 

Mr. CANNON. The question has an interrogation point at 
the end of it. = 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman shows his usual skill in inter- 
rogation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to suggest that perhaps the 
chairman of the committee or somebody else would present 
this whole subject to Mr. Burlesen—— 

The SPEAKER. That has got nothing to do with—— 

Mr. DENISON. And that perhaps they might use the telauto- 
graph, by which a bill could be signed in Paris, and have it 
transmitted by some sort of system to this country by wireless. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, greater physical difficulties than that 
have been oyercome, I might say to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk announced the following conferees: Mr. SHERLEY, 
Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, and Mr. GILLETT, 


t MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrelling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolutions ; 


Resolved, That the Senate expresses its profound sorrow in the death 
of the Hon. BENJAMIN RYAN TILLMAN, late a Senator from the State of 
South Carolina. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the Senate, in pursuance of an order heretofore made, assembles to en- 
able his associates to pay proper tribute to his high character and dis- 
tin ed public services. 

esolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a mark of further respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Focur was granted leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely on account of illness in his family. 


PRINTING LETTER OF DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS AS A HOUSE 
DOCUMENT. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter written to me by the Director General of Railroads be 
printed as a House document. ö 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? x 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. On the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. TREADWAY. 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 


I understood that matter had been dis- 


posed of. 
The SPEAKER. No. Is there objection? 
Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


what letter is this? 

Mr. SIMS. It is a letter of Director General McAdoo, ad- 
dressed to myself as chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, in which he suggests the continuance of 
Government operation of railroads for a period of five years. 

Mr. GILLETT. I remember the last letter that was sent to 
the gentleman from a Cabinet officer consisted largely of mutual 
compliments and laudations, and I thought I should object to 
any future letters of that kind. I understand this is not of that 
kind? 

Mr. SIMS. This is in the RECORD. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why does the genileman want it printed 
again? 

Mr. SIMS. Because there is a demand and request for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] asks leave to 
proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
on what subject? 

Mr. TREADWAY. To submit a letter which I have written in 
reference to the war-risk insurance matter. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I hope the gentleman will not do that and 
take up any more time on this one question which has been 
brought up here continually now for a week. The committee, I 
am sure, is going to report the bill to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It was a suggestion to Commissioner Nes- 
bitt in the form of a communication which I thought might be 
of interest to the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 


MESSAGE FROM THE. SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13261) providing for the transportation from the District of 
Columbia of governmental employees whose services are no 
longer required. 


RETENTION OF UNIFORM AND PERSONAL EQUIPMENT, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13366) permitting those 
who have served in the Army during the present war to retain 
one complete uniform. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk wil! report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13366) permitting any 
Army in the present war to retain his uniform and personal equipment, 
and to wear the same under certain conditions. x 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


rson who has served in the 


Mr. MADDEN. I ask to have it read. 
Let it be reported. 
The Clerk will report it. 


Mr. MANN. 
The SPEAKER, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person who served In the United States 
Army in the present war may, upon honorable discharge and return to 
civil life, L ayo! retain one complete sult of outer uniform cloth- 
ing, including the overcoat, and such articles of personal equipment as 
may be authorized b; wear 
clothing after such discharge: Provided, That 
to shall include some distinctive mark or insignia to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, such mark or 3 to be issued by the War 
Department to all enlisted personnel so d poe in se 

sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts Inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman, first, if it requires legislation in order to do this? 

Mr. DENT. That is the opinion of the War Department, and 
I think that is correct. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Have they issued an order on the subject?’ 

Mr. DENT. They have issued an order that a uniform may 
be retained for four months, and then returned tọ the Govern- 
ment. : 

Mr. MANN. That order was issued some time ago? 

Mr. DENT. That order was issued some time ago. 

Mr. MANN. The statement was made that they had issued 
a new order. Has that been done? 

Mr. DENT. I do not know of any new order. This bill was 
prepared, I will state to the gentleman, by the War Department, 
and has the‘approval of the Secretary of War, and is drawn and 
reported by the committee exactly as it was prepared, with the 
use of the word “personal” before “equipment,” so as to 
exclude the idea that the Government would distribute any arms. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, I have read in one 
of the papers here that such a bill had been prepared, and that 
the Secretary of War had anticipated the passage of it and had 
issued an order. The statement was made as coming from the 
Secretary himself, and I wondered whether the Secretary was 
seeking to obtain credit for the order ahead of the action by 
Congress, or whether action by Congress was required. The 
paper stated that the Secretary had done all this himself. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that I have not 
seen the article in the paper myself and know absolutely noth- 
ing about it, but I assume that the Secretary would not have 
sent to me, as chairman of the committee, a bill upon this sub- 
ject and requested its passage unless it was necessary. 

Mr. MANN. I notice this bill requires some distinctive badge 
or mark placed upon the uniform of the enlisted man. What is 
that for? 

Mr. DENT. To show he is not in the service. 

Mr. MANN. Why should it not apply, then, to officers who 
are also discharged? 

Mr. DENT. I think it should apply to officers. 

Mr. MANN. 
an officer with his uniform make out that he is still in the Army 
when he has taken his discharge? 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENT. In one minute. 

Mr. PADGETT. I would like to ask the gentleman if that 
ought not to apply to the Navy also? 

Mr. DENT. I think it ought to apply to officers. 

Mr. TILSON. The giving of the device is only to enlisted 
men, but if the gentleman will read the early part of the Dill 
he will see that it says “any person who served,” and so forth. 

Mr. DENT. It only requires a distinctive mark to be placed 
upon the enlisted -man’s uniform. 

Mr. McKENZIE Will the gentleman yield? I will simply 
state that in the national-defense act there is now a law cover- 
ing the uniforms of officers, and it provides on what occasions 
they may wear the uniform. And inasmuch as the officer owns 
his uniform, there is a very great distinction between the unl- 
forms of officers and those of private soldiers. And one of the 
purposes of permitting these young men to have one uniform 
and to wear it continuously, perhaps until it is worn out, is the 
fact that they will save millions and millions or conserve mil- 
liens and millions of dollars’ worth of wool. And it is not only 
economical, in my judgment, but just. 

Mr. DENT. I know. 

Mr. MANN. There is not any question about that. This is 
new law. It apparently permits an officer to wear his uniform 
without any distinguishing mark.. My colleague from Illinois 
[Mr. McKenzir] is usually correct, but I am not sure about this 
matter. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENT. Let me make this suggestion; Mr. Speaker: I 
think the point made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Manny] is well taken, and I am going to ask to amend the bill 
on page 2, line 1. 


the Secretary of War, and such uniform 
the uniform above referred 


The bill does not apply to officers. Why should 


The SPEAKER. You can not do it now. 
sent has not been given for the consideration of the bill as yet. 

Mr. DENT. I suggest this amendment in advance of unani- 
mous consent—that the bill be amended, on page 2, line 1, by 
inserting, after the word “all,” the words “ oflicers and.“ 

Mr. MANN. That could be reached by striking out the 
word “ enlisted.” in line 1, page 2. 


Unanimous con- 


Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will yield, it seems to me 
that what this proviso means is that the War Department shall 
furnish to the enlisted men this insignia. It says “ that the uni- 
form above referred to shall include-some distinctive mark or 
insignia to be prescribed by the Secretary of War.“ Then, as 
a distinctive proposition, it provides that in the case of enlisted 
men it shall be furnished by the War Department. This is the 
construction I put upon the provision. 

Mr. DENT. I do not think there can me any possible ob- 
jection to adopting the suggestion of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] that there should be a distinctive mark upon 
the uniform of the officer who has been discharged or who has 
retired from the service as well as on the uniform of the en- 
listed man, 

Mr. TILSON. I think that is taken care of in this proviso, 
when it says “that the uniform above referred to shall include 
some distinctive mark or insignia to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War, such mark or insignia to be issued by the War 
Department to all enlisted personnel so discharged.” The en- 
listed personnel is provided for, and is the only portion of the 
Army provided for in the issue of the prescribed insignia, 

Mr. DENT. Well, certainly there can not be any objection 
to making the law clear. I do not think there should be any 
distinction. It should include the officer as well as the enlisted 
man. 

Mr. TILSON. It is already clear, but I see no objection to 
the War Department furnishing the insignia to officers as well. 
That is what the gentleman’s amendment provides for—that 
the War Department shall furnish the insignia to the officers 
as well as to the enlisted men. 

Mr. POU. The gentleman from Connecticut is absolutely 
right, I submit. 

Mr. TILSON. The language is as clear as day. 

Mr. POU. It does not need any amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. It does not need any amendment at all, 
is all right as it is. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Can the gentleman tell us what is intended 
to be included in the phrase on line 7, “and such articles of 
personal equipment as may be. authorized by the Secretary of 
War”? The soldier is permitted to retain “one complete suit 
of outer uniform clothing, including the overcoat, and such ar- 
ticles of personal equipment as may be authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War.” 

Mr. DENT. That would include his underclothing, and it 
might include a gas mask that he has used. 

Mr. ROGERS. That brings me to the question I wanted to 
ask. For some weeks the soldiers discharged from the Army 
have been allowed to retain several suits of underwear and 
several pairs of stockings, and so forth, in their possession. 
Now, has that been done under authority of law or executive 
discretion? 

Mr. DENT. It has been done under a regulation adopted by, 
the War Department. 

Mr. ROGERS. But not under authority of law? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. GORDON. There is a regulation authorizing them to keep 
three suits. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman understands the. distinction 
between underclothing and uniforms. When the underclothing 
is issued it may be accounted for as having been expended. 
They do not take it back and issue it to another soldier. In 
the case of the uniform they can do that, but when the under- 
clothing is issued it may be accounted for as expended, 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I called up Gen. Wood and asked 
him about this very thing this morning. I received the same 
explanation. I was informed that orders had been issued for 
men in the Marine Corps—and I do not know whether it applies 
to the Army or not—that underclothing and socks would be 
returned, and I asked Gen. Wood if that were to be true as to 
the Army and he said that all this clothing under the regula- 
tions would have to be returned within not longer than four 
months, and that the department was very anxious to have 
some measure passed because the expense of having it checked 
up and accounted for and returned would more than outweigh 
the cost. 
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Mr. DENT. And that this bill was framed in order to take 
care of that? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes; and that this bill was contemplated in order 
that the department would be relieved in regard to this under- 
clothing. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand that this 
refers to the outer clothing. I understand the soldier is re- 
quired to return all his clothing, including his shirt and under- 
wear: Why should not this appiy to all the clothing he has? 

Mr. DENT. It does. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But it says “ outer clothing.” ; 

Mr. DENT. It says “one complete suit of outer uniform 
clothing, including the overcoat, and such articles of personal 
equipment as may be authorized by the Secretary of War.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman think underwear 
would be included in the term“ personal equipment“? 

Mr. DENT. I think so. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It would seem that, a distinction being 
made as to outer clothing, the inference would be drawn that 
it was not intended to apply to underclothing or shirts. 

Mr. DENT. The hearings before the committee disclosed the 
idea that the man would be expected to retain such apparel as 
he had used. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
should be put in. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


I think that word “apparel,” then, 


Mr. DENT. Yes. 
Mr. PADGETT. I would like to inquire, while we are legis- 


lating upon this subject, if we could not include the Navy? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is the bill under consideration and 
open for amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. PADGETT. Why not provide for the Navy and Marine 
Corps and insert the words “Secretary of the Navy,” follow- 
ing the words“ Secretary of War”? 

Mr. MANN. It should be done. 

Mr, PADGETT. So as to make it complete as to the three 
services. 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to that. We did not take 
jurisdiction because we did not have it. i 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand; but while we are legislating 
on this subject we should look out as well for all of them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I demand the regular order, Mr. 
Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for two minutes before this is carried out. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. I reserve the right to object, if I may. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been called for twice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. On this bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, the first day Congress pro- 
ceeded to business at this session I introduced a resolution 
directing that the enlisted men of the Army and the Marine 
Corps be given their uniforms, the other ‘departments of the 
Government all being included without any additional law, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] promptly objected 
to my resolution and prevented its consideration. I proceeded 
immediately to present the matter to the General Staff of the 
War Department, and I was requested to submit the resolu- 
tion and to offer suggestions to the proposed resolution that I 
had introduced upon the floor of this House. I did so. I was 
informed that the bill would be prepared by the War College. 
I was told that the General Staff would have the bill written 
out in a way that would be acceptable to the War Department. 
Later on, in the course of human events, some week or so later, 
I received a very short notice, and in accordance with the 
archaic and fossilized and granulated rules and regulations of 
this House and the War Department in giving the superiority 
of prestige to the time or term of attendance—the rule of sen- 
jority that has been so recently so conducive to the success (7) 
of the Democratic Party in this country—according to that 
rule of priority, fossilized as it is, I received a letter from the 
War Department in two lines, telling me that the legislation 
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had been prepared and that it had been presented to the 
proper committee, and that, therefore, it would be handled 
without any activity on the part of any individual. That last 
part I put in myself, because that is what it meant. [Laughter.] 

I merely call the attention of the House to the fact that my 
resolution provided that the enlisted men be permitted to keep 
their uniforms. It is stated in the bill as “ personal equipment,” 
which means all the uniforms—their underclothes, shoes, uni- 
forms, and hats or caps. I submit to this House that it is 
ridiculous and absurd for the underclothing and shoes and one 
or two suits of underclothing to be salvaged by the War De- 
partment or destroyed, when it would be of very great value to 
those soldiers if permitted to be retained. 

Gentlemen of the House, it is absolutely absurd to talk about 
the top clothes and take the other suits away from these young 
men. I am for the bill if you do not give them anything but 
one shoe. I am for anything that you can give these boys, but 
it is clear that they should have their entire personal equipment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
page 2, line 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “ enlisted.” 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, did I understand the gentle- 
man to say that the purpose of the amendment is to include 
officers along with the enlisted men? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I doubt whether this amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. The purpose of this act is to amend 
the law now on the statute book covering the uniforms of en- 
listed men. Under the present law the enlisted man when dis- 
charged may wear his uniform at home and continue to wear 
it for three months. At the expiration of that period he is ex- 
pected to return the uniform to the Government of the United 
States, the uniform being the property of the Government. 

The purpose of this legislation is to enable the Government 
to give to each enlisted man one complete uniform, including 
the overcoat and such other articles of personal wearing ap- 
parel, things he has been using in the service, such as a helmet 
or a gas mask, as the Secretary of War may deem proper. In 
my judgment this law has nothing to do with officers or officers’ 
uniforms. The officer owns his uniform; it belongs to him; he 
has paid for it, and the Congress of the United States has nothing 
to do with saying whether or not he shall have that uniform 
when he is discharged from the service. It is his personal 
property. 

There is on the statute book, as a part of the national defense 
act, a provision which says under what circumstances an officer 
may wear his uniform. While I know that the purpose of my 
good friend from Alabama is to do the right thing, it will be a 
grave mistake to take the word “ enlisted ” out of the bill. 

Mr. DENT, Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Certainly. 

Mr. DENT. Under the national defense act the officer has the 
right to wear his uniform only on limited occasions. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Does not the gentleman believe that in this act, 
if we pass it, the officer can wear the uniform every day, and 
would not that be an amendment to the national defense act 
and so permit him to wear it daily? If we do that, does not the 
gentleman think there ought to be some distinctive mark for 
the officer as well as the man to show that he is not actually in 
the service? 

Mr. McKENZIE. It seems to me, if we wish to do that, we 
should introduce a bill to amend section 125 of the national 
defense act, which covers this proposition; but we ought not to 
undertake to involve it in an amendment to the law which now 
permits soldiers and enlisted men to wear uniforms four months. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment which the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has offered was offered in accordance with the suggestion 
that I made. I am inclined to think that my suggestion was 
an error, and for this reason: Each officer owns his uniform. 
If this bill should pass with this amendment, it apparently 
would restrict the officer to retaining one complete suit of outer 


Will the gentleman yield me three minutes? 
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uniform, when he may own several. 


If it applies to the officer, 
it apparently takes away from the officer the other uniforms 
he may have. I will say to my friend from Alabama that it 
seems to me clear that this ought not to apply to officers. 

Mr. DENT. I do not quite agree with the gentleman’s con- 
struction, but I have no objection, Mr. Speaker, and I will with- 


draw the amendment. I offered it at the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I just asked the gentleman 
from Alabama if he would yield to me, and he said he would if 
he had the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama can not yield; 
he had five minutes, and he has exhausted the five minutes. 
The bill is being considered under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DOWELL: Page 1, line 6, after the word “ over- 
coat insert the word shoes.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “ present.” 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill, as it is presented, 
applies only to soldiers of the “ present” war. It does not apply 
to those who served in the disturbance with Mexico, nor does it 
apply to Spanish War soldiers. We will, therefore, have the 
anomalous situation that soldiers serving in this war would be 
allowed to wear their uniforms, while those serving in the 
Mexican disturbance and who perhaps rendered as much service 
as some of the boys now being discharged will not be permitted 
to wear their uniforms. There are a few of us who served in 
the Spanish War who have our uniforms and would like to wear 
them on patriotic occasions. 

I confess to a not wholly unselfish motive in offering the 
amendment, which would make it lawful for soldiers who served 
on the Mexican border or in the Spanish War to wear their old 
uniforms. I offer it on behalf of the Spanish War soldiers—of 
whom I was one—as well as others. I have got put away in a 
safe place an old blue uniform which I wore during the Spanish 
War, and if I should go to a soldiers’ gathering, where other 
men who have served their country were permitted to wear 
their uniform and found that if I should put on my old blue 
uniform which I wore when a soldier I should be liable to be 
put in jail, I would feel very bad about it. As some one sug- 
gests, there are several moth holes in the uniform. I think it 
is only just that any soldier who has served his country in time 
of war and who has received an honorable discharge should be 
permitted to wear the uniform he brought home with him, even 
though it has a few moth holes in it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Is the uniform which the gentleman wore 
in the Spanish-American War identical with the uniform that 
we have now in the Army? v 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The uniforms that we now use are 
khaki, and those old uniforms were blue. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Then, of course, if anyone saw the gentle- 
man wearing the old blue uniform of the Spanish-American 
War, he would not feel that the gentleman was impersonating 
a soldier of the United States at the present time. $ 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Oh, I can assure the gentleman that 
no Spanish-American War soldier wants to impersonate anyone 
but himself. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
there is no law against wearing a uniform of the United States 
that is no longer the standard uniform. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Where it is a part of the official uni- 
form, or where it so closely resembles it as to be mistaken for 
it, wearing it is against the law. I will say to the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] that the United States Guards 
who are now in service in this war wear the identical uniform 
that was formerly the uniform of the Regular Army of the 
United States. In fact, it is the old uniforms that the United 
States Guards are now wearing. : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabam 
has expired. 

Mr. QUIN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Mississippi rise? 

Mr. QUIN. To make a few remarks on the gentleman's 
amendment. $ 
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5 SPEAKER. The gentleman Is recognized for five min- 
utes. g 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, the question that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] has raised is not pertinent, 
because the object of this law which the chairman of the 
Military Committee has brought out on the floor is to give all 
persons who were in this late war a uniform, including his 
shoes, together with his socks and underclothing—one good 
complete uniform and overcoat, including his cap or hat, his 
helmet, and his gas mask, if he happened to have that, as a 
personal equipment. That is the intent of this bill. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] proposes to come up 
with a uniform in the Spanish War and wear that. Nobody 
objects to that. It is not a violation of the law, because that 
is not the uniform of this Government at the present time. I 
have no objection to the gentleman or any other veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, nor has the War Department any 
objection, to his wearing that uniform; but the object of this 
bill is to allow these men to wear these clothes until they wear 
them out. It saves in wool alone about $150,000,000 for the 
Army, and if you include the 600,000 men of the Navy in that, 
and no doubt a bill will be brought out from that committee 
to that effect, or an amendment offered to our bill, allowing 
them to wear their uniforms, you can see that as a question 
of economy it would be best for this bill to pass, allowing all 
of those men to wear those uniforms, because many hundreds 
of thousands of them will not be able to buy a suit of civilian 
clothing when they come out of the Army, because a wool suit, 
such as the uniforms are made of, at this time would cost a 
man $50. 

The overcoat would cost him $50 to $75. Instead of these 
being turned into the scrap heap the individual soldier should 
bo permitted to wear his uniform until he wears it out. If 
he does not like the khaki color he can have it dyed. Under 
the intent of this bill it is to be his personal, individual prop- 
erty, with permission to wear it until he wears it out. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is speaking 
for the committee, and I would like to ask him what the word 
outer“ means at the end of line 5. The gentleman says that 
it is the intention of the bill to keep a complete suit of clothing. 
The bill provides “ one complete suit of outer uniform clothing.” 

Mr. QUIN. I will say to the gentleman that the War De- 
partment, in speaking before the committee, said he should keep 
his underclothing. Of course, his underclothes belong to him. 

Mr. BARNHART. Why not strike out the word “ outer ”? 

Mr. QUIN. I have no objection to striking out the word 
“outer.” The intention of the War Department is that he 
shall have a complete outfit. If that soldier goes into a demo- 
bilizing camp and he has not a good uniform, the Government is 
going to give him a good one, a new one. That is the testimony 
before the committee. Our committee knowing that fact adopted 
the language of the department, in order that all of the soldiers, 
marines, and sailors will be given their uniforms and personal 
equipment to wear as long as they please in civil life. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment so as to include the word “the” with 
the word “present” as being striken out, so that it will read, 
“United States Army in war,“ instead of “the war.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. HUDDLESTON : Page 1, line 4, strike out 
the words “ the present.’ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Huddle- 
ston amendment as modified. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I hardly think the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDESTON] 
is required, but his mention of uniforms in connection with the 
Spanish War recalls an instance to me which is probably not 
worth narrating, although it casts some light upon the inefli- 
ciency of human organzation. I had a brother who was in the 
Spanish War, who was returned to Montauk Point. I went 
there to meet him. He was in the hospital. I obtained a fur- 
lough for him so that I might take him to Atlantic City. When 
we came to go away I ascertained that he had worn a uniform 
throughout the campaign in Cuba and that just before he came 
home or just after he came home, and I think it was just before, 
a new uniform had been issued to him. There was considerable 
fear that disease might come in from Cuba with the boys, and 
very strict quarantine regulations were adopted on our part in 
this country, designed to prevent it. And this wise and wonder- 
ful regulation was in force at the time my brother was fur- 
loughed. 
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Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; when I get through with this statement. 
He was required to give up the new uniform to be fumigated by 
the Government for fear it might have the lurking germs of 
disease in it but permitted to wear away the old uniform that 
he had worn all through Cuba without any fumigation ‘at ail. 
What a wonderful regulation that was. I now yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ASWELL. I merely wish to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think the permission now given to wear the present uniform 
three months makes it exactly in line with his proposition? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I confess I do not understand the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. ASWELL. I mean to say that the gentleman rather 
criticizes the fact he wore the uniform after coming home from 
Cuba and he seemed to want to prevent them now from wearing 
the uniform 

Mr. MANN. I have not seemed to want to prevent that, not- 
withstanding the statement of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
who is seeking to advertise himself without any regard whatever 
for the boys, especially any more than other Members of the 
House, but sought to show that he was the only one who was 
interested in this when there were plenty of Members in the 
House who were interested in this subject. 

Mr. ASWELL. But plenty of Members in the House did not 
object, as the gentleman from IIIinois- did. 

Mr. MANN. I objected the other day to the gentleman's pre- 
cipitating a resolution in here when I did not know what it 
contained, out of order, solely for advertising purposes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question—— 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. In this connection. Mr. VESTAL, of Indiana, 
introduced a resolution with reference to this matter on the 21st 
of November, which, I think, was the first resolution introduced. 

Mr. MANN. There was nobody in this House who was not 
interested in this subject, and no one here who did not intend 
that the boys should have an opportunity to wear their uniform 
and have them. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASWELL. I merely wish to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that his personal remarks are entirely 
gratuitous and my concern was on the first day of the meeting of 
this Congress, and now is, to get these uniforms for these boys. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment. offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Dent and others) there 
were—ayes 20, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. MONDELL: At the end of line 2, page 2, strike out 
the period and insert “and all persons honorably discharged from the 
riot f or naval service should rezelve one month's extra pay on 
charge.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that it is 
not germane. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “ personal“ insert the word “apparel.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
amend that by adding the word “ and.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment of Mr. MONDELL: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
~ personal” insert the words “ apparel and.“ 

The SPEAKER. So that it will read. 

The CLERK. “And such articles of personal apparel and equip- 
ment as may be authorized,” and so forth. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 8 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Iowa rise? 


Mr. DOWELL. The amendment just adopted, I think, covered 
the question of shoes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And socks. 

The SPEAKER. That was adopted a few moments ago. 
The gentleman from North Dakota has offered an amendment, 
and he has been recognized to offer it. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “ outer.” 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have been very much inter- 
ested in and in favor of having some legislation enacted by 
Congress or some order issued by the War Department au- 
thorizing men who are discharged from the service to retain 
the uniforms and wearing apparel issued to them by the Govern- 
ment and permitting them to wear their uniforms with a suit- 
able insignia indicating their discharge from the service. Last 
week I talked concerning this matter with a major general in 
charge of one of the sections of the War Department. He 
stated to me that practically the only objection the War Depart- 
ment had to permitting discharged soldiers to wear their uniforms 
in civil life was that it tended to affect the good discipline of the 
Army. It seems that when an officer in the service meets or 
passes a discharged soldier wearing the regular Army uniform 
he was unable to tell whether the discharged man should sa- 
Inte him or not. The general made it clear that officers do not 
desire enlisted men to salute them as a mere formality or as 
a personal matter, but as a practice which tends to aid in good 
discipline in the Army. Men in the service are required in 
passing to salute their superior officers. When men discharged 
from the service are allowed to wear the regular Army uniform 
it often causes much embarrassment to men in the service. I 
believe ‘that the provisions in this bill providing that some in- 
signia indicating the soldier's discharge be attached to the uni- 
form will take care of the objections suggested by the general. I 
know from personal conversation with many men who have 
served in the Army during the war that, for sentimental as well 
as other reasons, they have a strong desire to retain possession 
of their old campaign uniforms and other wearing apparel that 
served them during the war. ‘Their wish in this, it seems to me, 
should be granted without question or hesitation. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield to me right there? 
Does the gentleman have any objection to these soldiers having 
more than one suit of underwear? Has he any objection to 
their taking away more than one suit of underwear? 

Mr. NORTON. My personal opinion and desire is that they 
should be allowed to have all the uniforms and wearing ap- 
parel issued to them ‘by the Government. 

Mr. TILSON. ‘That is exactly what can be done if the gen- 
teman will withdraw his amendment, and probably will be 
done by the War Department; but if the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is passed, then the War Department must limit them to 
one suit of underwear. The gentleman is doing just the oppo- 
site to which he desires to accomplish. 

Mr. NORTON. I do not believe that such would at all be the 
effect of my amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman’s amendment provides that the 
soldier may retain one complete suit of clothing. If the lan- 
guage of the law limits it to that, then he can not take any 
more. As it stands without the gentleman’s amendment it 
would authorize one suit of outer clothing and such other 
articles of personal apparel as the War Department may see fit. 
The gentleman's limitation, cutting out the word “outer,” will 
make it impossible for the War Department to give more than 
one suit of underwear. 

Mr. NORTON. I do not believe that interpretation of my 
amendment is a right interpretation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Have they not always kept their 
underwear? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
the discharged soldier is not required to return his underwear? 

Mr. NORTON. No; I am not fully informed on that. 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is the fact. 

The SPEAKER. The time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Norton J. a 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment Pae BARNHART: After the word “insignia,” line 11, 
page, 1, insert words “to be uniform except as to length of service 
and.’ 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, we could not hear it. I ask 
that it be read again. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment again. 

The amendment was again- reported. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have it reported to 
show how it will read as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the section as it 
would read as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sone ‘he N . bean include some distinctive 
mark or insignia to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, such mark 
or insignia to be uniform except as to length of service and to be 
3 by the War Department to all enlisted personnel so dis- 
char . . 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. BARNHART. I would like to make a statement first. 
But I will yield. z 

Mr. MANN. If we should add, as I suppose will be offered 
and I hope will be adopted, a provision for the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, the gentleman would not have the same insignia for 
all of them? 

Mr. BARNHART. If that should be amended, it could be 
amended in the same way as this. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether it could be or not, if the 
House agreed to this amendment and if you insert the other. 
This could not be amended except by reconsideration. 

Mr. BARNHART. I do not think the gentleman from Illi- 
nois grasps the intent of this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Yes, I do; namely, the same insignia for the 
Army as the Navy. ; 

Mr. BARNHART. You get that information from the uni- 
form that they wear. I have not any intention to interfere 
with any arrangement of tle chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs or any amendment that he has prepared. The 
purpose, Mr. Speaker, of my introducing this amendment was 
to call the attention of the House to the fact that I have seen 
it reported in the newspapers that the War Department is pre- 
paring to issue a gold badge to the soldiers who have been 
called overseas and a silver badge to those who, unfortunately, 
did not get such service, because they did not get the order for it. 

I am inclined to believe that such a distinction between the 
fighting men of this country, many, many of them volunteers, 
who went in at the very beginning of the war and were detailed to 
duty that did not take them to France, would be a discrimination 
against the bravery and self-sacrifice of the soldiers who did 
volunteer, who were inducted, and who were drafted into the 
service at the beginning of the war, but were detailed to some 
duty in this country, whereby they could not get across. And 
yet many, many who have gone across have not seen the front 
trenches; have not seen any more of military life than those 
who have remained on this side, namely, the training camps, 
and such are to be brought back, according to the newspaper 
reports, and given a gold badge because they happened to be 
fortunate enough to be taken overseas. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield right there? The gen- 
tleman understands that the newspapers are not the Congress. 
No snch bill has been reported. 

Mr. BARNHART. This bill would fix that so that it could not 
be done, and I think it ought to be so done. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will yield, I simply wish 
to ask the gentleman if he thinks his amendment will cure the 
evil of which he is now speaking? 

Mr. BARNHART. I think it would. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The fact of this insignia will only go to 
show that a man is an honorably discharged soldier, and will 
nave nothing whatever to do with where he served, whether in 
this country or abroad, and of necessity they will all have to be 
alike. The way to reach the matter is to introduce a bill to 
prohibit. 

Mr. BARNHART. This will prohibit. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Oh, no. 

Mr. BARNHART. The gentleman has not read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. I yield. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not the gentleman know that there is 
now in force among the enlisted men and officers a distinction 
in the way of a chevron that is worn on the arm? 

Mr. BARNHART. That relates to length of service, and the 
amendment provides that that shall not be interfered with. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The white color indicates service in this coun- 
try nnd the other color indicates service abroad, and that is in 
force now under the regulations of the War Department. I do 
not think it is fair—— 


Mr. BARNHART. That is what this amendment would cor- 
rect. It would put the fighting men who did not get to France 
on the same pedestal of honor as those who were ordered over- 
seas. It would prevent discrimination that will send every 
soldier home with a heavy heart from unjust disappointment 
who was denied the possibility of being sent overseas. i 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be 
recognized in opposition to the amendment. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to make an inquiry 
of the gentleman from Indiana, if I may have his attention. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana will give heed, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I sympathize thoroughly in the 
position that the gentleman takes on the question of silver and 
gold badges. I think it is a shame that there should be any dis- 
tinction between the two. I do not think this program will be 
carried out. But I do not think the gentleman's amendment 
reaches that at all. The War Department now has full au- 
thority to issue service stripes, and it is doing it. 

Mr. BARNHART. Do they do it by law? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes; absolutely. This does not 
change that in any way. This particular section of the bill. if 
it means anything, means that they are to put some mark on the 
uniform to show that the wearer was in the Army or in this war; 
nothing else; and that he was discharged. It will have noth- 
ing whatever to say about where he served, or how long he 
served, or whether he was black or white or anything else. 

Mr. BARNHART. There would not be anything in the provi- 
sions of this bill to prevent them from sewing on that uniform 
a piece of gold or silver braid if the War Department under the 
provisions of this bill so decided. 

i Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There is nothing in this bill to do 
that. 

Mr. BARNHART. But this amendment of mine would prevent 
that being done. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, This has nothing whatever to do 
with the service stripes. The law is already in existence au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to prescribe service stripes. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. This has notliing to do with the 
service stripe. This pertains only to the service of the man in 
the Army. 

Mr. BARNHART. It provides that the uniform should be 
marked with “insignia.” What is “insignia ”? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman could easily frame 
an amendment that would reach that, but his present amendment 
does not do it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BARNHART. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer several amend- 
ments in order to complete the text and make it apply to and 
embrace the Navy and Marine Corps. On page 1, line 3, after 
the word “Army,” insert a comma and the words “Navy or 
Marine Corps.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to inquire if the Coast 
Guard is included in the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Insert the words “ Navy and Marine Corps.” 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Tennessee 
permit me to ask him a question? : 

Mr. PADGETT. The word “or” is correct after all. It is 
an alternative. T 

Mr. HICKS. Would not the gentleman from Tennessee bo 
willing to include in his proposed amendment, in order to make 
it complete, the Coast Guard, as well as the Marine Corps and 
the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Coast Guard is serving with the Navy, 
and I believe it would be embraced in the word “ Navy.” 

Mr. HICKS. We have to include it specifically, as I under- 
stand. It would not hurt the text to include it. r 

Mr. PADGETT. I will include it, then. a 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, 
quiry of the gentleman? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think the men of the Coast Guard are em- 
braced under the word “Navy.” They are serving with the 
Navy. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Tennessee yield for a question? 


may I make an in- 
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Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am in sympathy with the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, but another query has arisen in my mind. 
The members of the Army Nurse Corps evidently ought not to 
be left out. 

Mr. LOBECK. You would have to put on a red cross. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No. The Red Cross is distinct. 
If you are going to extend this to the Army and Navy and Marine 
Corps, let us not forget the women, who helped win the war. 
The hospital surgeon, who is a male, will get this privilege. 

4 Mr. PADGETT. This says “any person.” It does not say 
male.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I know. But does a member of 
the Army Nurse Corps have the status of a person in the United 
States Army? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think so. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire to make his point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to ask the chairman of the Naval Committee if the Coast 
Guard is included in the word “ Navy ”? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Those who are not connected with the Army 
and Navy should not be included. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘They are connected with it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
make the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. I have been trying to get information in order 
to determine whether I shall make the point of order or not, 
but I have been subjected to many interruptions. I desire to 
ask the gentleman from Tennessee if in his amendment he 
includes the Coast Guard? 

Mr. PADGETT. The amendment, as I offered it, includes 
the Army and the Navy; and my present information is that the 
word “ Navy ” includes the Coast Guard, which is serving with 
the Navy during the war. I have no objection to including it 
specifically. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that a lighthouse 
keeper or a man on a lighthouse tender on Lake Michigan 
should receive this badge? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; but during the war the men in the 
Coast Guard have been incorporated in the Navy and serving 
on the same ships. 

Mr. MANN. The men in the Revenue-Cutter Service? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. They have been going on naval ships. 

Mr. MANN. But all lighthouse keepers on inland points 
have been connected in that sense with the Navy, because they 
are in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. HICKS. The lighthouse keepers and men on lighthouse 
tenders are not members of the Life-Saving Service. 

Mr. IGOE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. IGOE. I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

«The SPEAKER. The Chair has been trying to find out for 
the last 10 minutes if the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] wants to make the point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. I have been trying to find out what this 
amendment Is. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have given the gentleman my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH. But the gentleman’s amendment does not 
include the Coast Guard. 

Mr. PADGETT. I am willing to include that. If anyone 
wants to amend that, I am willing. I will include the words 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard.” 

Mr. MANN. I will amend it. There is no reason for including 
in this service a lot of men who never were in any way con- 
nected with the war. A lot of the Coast Guard were not in any 
way connected with the war. What do you want to cheapen the 
whole thing for by putting in everybody? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will offer the amendment, “ Navy or Marine 
Corps.” I have done the best I can under the circumstances. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman pardon me 
for an interruption for a moment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say, for the benefit of my friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], that if the Coast Guard men 
are a part of the Navy, they will be included in the amendment; 
and if not, they will not be included. The officer of the War 
Department who appeared before our committee was asked if 
the Army nurses would be included, and he stated they would 
be covered by this bill that we were considering. I do not think 
there is any doubt about it, because they are a branch or a part 
of the Military Establishment. 
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Mr. POU. 
bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of order. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Tennessee has modified his 
amendment so that my point of order would not apply. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman was objecting to the taking 
in of Coast Guard or Lighthouse Service, and immediately the 
gennaman from Tennessee withdrew that part of his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, my amendment applies only to the 
Navy or the Marine Corps. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
make this point of order? 

5 WALSH. No, Mr. Speaker; I withdraw the point of 
order. 8 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to speak on this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. On which side? 

Mr. IGOE. I am on both sides. [Laughter.] Let me ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee if the amendment includes the Naval 
Reserve? 8 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; because it served in the Navy under 
existing law. 

Mr. IGOE. Here is a peculiar situation. I have had this 
experience, I think this question is of importance to 600,000 
men serving in the Navy. The Regular Navy is composed of 
men in the Regular Service, who enlisted before the war, men 
who enlisted in the Regular Service after the war began for a 
period of four years, and men who enlisted during the war for 
the period of the war. 

Under regulations that have been sent out by the Bureau of 
Navigation that I have read, and concerning which I have had 
conferences with the oflicials of the Navy Department, it is 
held that men who enlisted in the regular service after the be- 
ginning of the war for a period of four years can not receive 
an honorable discharge until they have finished the four years’ 
service. The man who enlisted during the war for the period 
of the war and is now discharged under regulations does not 
receive an honorable discharge, because he has not completed 
the period of his enlistment, because technically the war is not 
ended. The man in the Nayal Reserve Force can not be dis- 
charged, because he has not completed the period of his enlist- 
ment. Those men are not discharged, but are put back on the 
inactive list. 

This shows how difficult it is to draw a bill on the floor of the 
House when you have so many different classes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOR. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have been advised that the Navy Depart- 
ment has issued orders to the officers to discharge 20 per cent 
of the Naval Reserve Foree and 10 per cent of the four-years 
men. Does the gentleman say they do not get an honorable 
discharge? 

Mr. IGOE. That is my understanding, that no man in the 
Naval Reserve Force can get a discharge until he serves seven 
years, or whatever it is. He is put on the inactive list. 

In this bill men getting an honorable discharge get certain 
privileges. In the Regular Navy this situation obtains, that 
the man who does not get the honorable discharge does net have 
his transportation paid; that is, as far as the Regular Navy is 


Those not in the Navy ought not to be put in the 


concerned. The Naval Reserve Force does have transportation 
paid. 
Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. IGOE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROSE. What becomes of the boy who enlisted after the 
war began and is furloughed, receives no pay, no mileage, no 
subsistence, and no possibility of discharge? What is the gen- 
tleman's understanding in such a case? 

Mr. IGOE. My understanding is that there is a law which 
prevents paying transportation of a man enlisted in the Regular 
Navy discharged before the period of his enlistment expires. 

Mr. ROSE. I have a young man in mind who enlisted for the. 
period of the war, and the recruiting officer told him that it 
made no difference whether he enlisted for 4 years or 40 years, 
he would be given his transportation on his discharge and be 
treated like all other discharged soldiers. 

Mr. IGOE. Notwithstanding that the Navy Department, as 
far as men enlisted for the period of the war, while they may 
be discharged under the regulation, they have not completed 
their contract, because the war is not ended by a declaration of 
peace. 

Mr. ROSE. And they will be allowed no subsistence, trans- 
portation, nor refund for cost of uniforms? 
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Mr. IGOE. T do not know anything about the subsistence, 
but I am told that they are not given transportation, but there 
is some method whereby they may be sent into the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. ROSE. Are these boys allowed anything for the money 
that they spent for their clothing? 

Mr. IGOE. I am not able to answer the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. IGOR. TI ask for three minutes more, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say that about the middle of last 
week T called up the department and asked about the discharge 
of a young man from the Navy, and they said they could not 
discharge him; that he had better ask to be put on the inactive 
list. 

Mr. IGOE. What I am talking about is not transportation ; 
that can be taken up later; but here you are providing cer- 
tain benefits for men who get an honorable discharge. The 
man who enlisted in the Navy during the war, whether for a 
four-year period or for the war, who has rendered honorable and 
efficient service—some have been 15 months in the war zone on 
destroyers—can not get an honorable discharge, and under 
this bill as it is now worded I do not see how these men could 
get any benefit from the act. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIB. If they get any discharge at all, it will 
be an honorable discharge, 

Mr. IGOE. But they do not get any discharge at all; they 
are given a release certificate of some sort. There ought to 
be some appropriate language in the bill to take care of that 
situation. 

Mr. HARDY, I think there ought to be a bill carefully drawn 
to take care of that case. 

Mr. IGOR. I am going to vote far this bill, because it will 
benefit somebody. 

Mr. LOBECK. 
schools? 

Mr. IGOE. I do not think they will come under this bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, if they are put on the inactive 
service they retain their uniforms, do they not, if not dis- 
charged? 

Mr. IGOE. The uniforms are returned, as I understand it, to 
the Navy Department. i 

Mr. PLATT. Not while they are still in the service, whether 
inactive or active. ? 

Mr. IGOE. I am not sure about that, but I think that when 
they are returned to the inactive list they turn in their uni- 
forms. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to answer that 
question, if the gentleman will permit. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Speaker, I ask to be recognized for a 
few minutes. 

The SPEAKER. On which side is the gentleman? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Like my friend here, I am on both sides. 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not have to ask for 
unanimous consent. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman that last 
week I called up and asked about the discharge of a certain 
young man in the Navy. I was told they could not discharge 
him, but that if the young man would ask to be placed on the 
inactive list they could grant that, and then he would not have 
to return 8100 worth of uniform. 

. Mr. PLATT. Exactly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But that if he was discharged he would 
have to return $100 worth of uniform, They said that they 
could not discharge him, but they could put him on the inactive 
. List. 

Mr. PLATT. That brings out what I had in mind. If he 
goes on the inactive list he does receive the benefit of this act. 

Mr. IGOE. Wat I was complaining about was that a man 
can not be discharged. Why should a man be obliged to go on 
the inactive list if they make regulations for the discharge of 
some, which they do, or for letting them out of the service, and 
they are separated from the service—men in the Regular Navy 
who have enlisted during the war? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, if that is in order. I have just come in. I do not know 
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what has preceded. This bill seems to cover the Army, and, 
as I understand it, an amendment is now offered to perfect 
it by something that would include the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. And the Marine Corps. 

Mr. CANNON. And the Marine Corps. I have a case in 
mind in my own town where a young man is in the nayal 
training station who is anxious to get his discharge so that 
he can care for those who are dependent upon him and take 
up the burdens of civil life. It seems to me that we have really 
no right to take this class of men and continue them in the 
Inactive service. They ought to go out of the service. I do not 
know how far this bill goes in doing complete justice to the 
Army, but it seems to me that the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Papcerr], chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
ought to treat the matter separately and report a bill, which 
he would know how to report, that will give relief where it 
ought to be given, and let these young men who are in the Navy 
understand they are to be discharged—that they are to be 
divorced entirely from the service—so that they can know what 
their status is. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, this bill does not deal with 
the question of discharges at all. It merely provides for uni- 
forms and allowing the men to wear their uniforms, and to 
provide that certain insignia shall distinguish that uniform, 
showing that the man wearing it is retired from active service. 
It does not relate to discharges from the Army, the Navy, or 
the Marine Corps. It is not intended for that or drawn for 
that purpose. It relates only to allowing them to wear their 
uniforms, 

Mr. CANNON. Is there legislation in contemplation to divorce 
these young men who are, for instance, in the naval training 
schools, so that they can be discharged and go back to civil 
life with some assurance that they can make some arrangements 
to make a living without a liability to be called back into the 
naval service? 

Mr. PADGETT. I can explain the matter to the gentlemen, 
In the Navy we have three lines of service, We have the regu- 
lar service and we have a temporary service in the Regular 
Navy and then we have a Naval Reserve. The Naval Reserve 
are composed of men in civil life, carrying on their occupations, 
who enrolled in this Naval Reserve under a stipulation that they 
would train for one month during the time for which they were 
to receive regular pay and remain in civil employment, but in 
case of war or national emergency, proclaimed by the President, 
they could be called into active duty. When the war came on 
the President did call the Naval Reserve into active duty. 
When in active duty they have the same rating and the same 
pay as the Regular Navy, but when the necessity for their active 
service ceases they simply go back into the reserves, because 
that is the regular organization in which they enlisted in time 
of peace, and they have gone identically into the status in which 
they were and in which they enrolled in time of peace. 

Then there is a temporary increase in the Navy, and the law 
provides that they shall be disbanded whenever Congress so 
directs, or when the President shall direct, or in no event later 
than six months after the declaration of peace. The law 
already provides for it. There are numbers of applications, and 
the Secretary has directed a very liberal interpretation of the 
rules, but it is provided, however, that the young men who are 
in the reserve, if they want to be released from active duty and 
go back to the status in which they were when they went into 
the service in time of peace, shall be permitted to do so, and 
they receive their transportation back to their homes where they 
enlistéd. 

The 5 The time of the gentleman from IIlinois has 
expir 

Mr. CANNON. I ask that the gentleman have five minutes, 
I want to ask some additional questions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANNON. What I want to get at is this: In the training 
station in Chicago, near Chicago, there are many thousands 
of men. I have many constituents who, I understand, have en- 
listed in the regular service and are there for training. Now, 
what is to become of them? 

Mr.. PADGETT. Some of them, where they present cases— 
proper cases—are being released. The gentleman will understand 
there are men in the reserve, there are men in the temporary 
organization and there are men in the permanent organization. 
Now, those who are in the reserve, when they present a proper 
claim or application, it is granted, and they go back home into 
civil life just as they were before they went into the service. 

Mr. CANNON. I undeérstand that. Now, take the next case. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, the next case are the temporary ones. 
If they present a proper case, they are discharged. They are 
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not in the regular service; they are not in the permanent 
service; hence, the only thing is to keep them or discharge 
them, and they are discharged; but in the regular Navy there 
are only two cases in which that could be done—either to keep 
them or to discharge them. Now, there are three methods of 
enlistment—enrollment, provided for four years; that is, in the 
reserve, and is called enrollment. In the temporary Navy and 
in the permanent Navy they enlist, and the law provides that 
he may enlist for four years or for the war, or for such shorter 
time as the President may provide. Most of them enlisted for 
four years. That is their contract with the Government where 
they have enlisted for four years. A few enlisted for the war. 
Whenever the war officially ends their enlistment ends. The 
President never directed, as I am informed, any other term of 
enlistment except the war or the four years. He did not pro- 
vide for any six months or a year or two years, or anything of 
that kind. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


vired. 
g Mr. PADGETT. I will ask for five minutes more in order to 
explain these matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. s 

Mr. CANNON. I have many requests from constituents 
where enlistment was in one of the two classes referred to, 
where they have been in training, and they never received any 
other service. 

Mr. PADGETT. All three of them are in these schools. All 
three services send men to the training schools. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman think some legislation is 
necessary to enable these men who desire to get out of the 
Service, whether for the four years or for the war, and let them 
go back and pick up their duties in private life? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think there is any legislation neces- 
sary. The Secretary is doing it very rapidly, just as fast as 
the service will permit. We could not pass legislation here and 
provide just for emptying the whole thing out without regard 
to a proper care and preservation of the status of the Navy on 
an efficient basis. 

Mr. CANNON. I have been referred by the department here, 
in many cases, that it is to be taken up in the training 
Schools 

Mr. PADGETT. In order to expedite it the Secretary has 
given authority to the commanding officers at all naval stations 
in proper cases à 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. PADGETT. To grant these releases. 

Mr. CANNON. What is a proper case? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the question I desired to ask, 
What is a proper case? I have many inquiries. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary has indicated where young 
men wanted to return to complete their education that favorable 
consideration should be given. He has indicated that in cases 
of urgent family reasons, if there are any extraordinary and 
particular family reasons why they should return, if persons 
are sick or conditions have changed. A large discretion is 
given. 

Mr. CANNON. He is to be recommended by the sailor's com- 
manding officer? 

Mr. PADGETT. He does not have to be recommended, the 
commanding officer is given authority to act. 

Mr. RUCKER. Suppose he will not do it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Then he can take it up with the department 
here. 

Mr. RUCKER. 
there? $ 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know about that. 

Mr. KING. Suppose their applications were torn up by the 
officers, as has been the case—— 

Mr. PADGETT. I think we would hear from the department 
if they were torn up. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have a number of amendments to offer to 
this one if agreed to. 

Mr. RUCKER. May I have the gentleman’s attention? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RUCKER. I have no doubt the discourse the gentle- 
man has just given the House is perfectly intelligible to those 
who understand the affairs pertaining to the Navy, but to me 
it is just Greek. I have a letter from a constituent wanting 
to be discharged. He enlisted for the term of the war. I took 
it up with the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Navy says, “ Take it to the commanding officer.” You take it 
to the commanding officer, and he says take it to some other 
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commanding officer [laughter]. and the result is you can not 
get it. Now, as I understood the geutlemau's statement here 
a moment ago during the course of which he used the words 
“proper occasion ” about a proper number of times, and that the 
proper occasion is when there is some emergency in a family, 
probably birth or death or about to be one or the other or both, 
and then they can ask to be discharged to go to Scho 

Mr. PADGETT. Or an important industry. 

Mr. RUCKER. If he has a certificate showing he is a school- 
boy, or something in reference to a severe condition in the 
family. 

Mr. PADGETT. No, no. 

Mr. RUCKER. That is what the gentleman said. 

Mr, PADGETT. The Navy has been very liberal. Those are 
just general details of the matter, and hundreds and hundreds 
of boys are being discharged every day, and they are being 
allowed to go home if they are in the reserve under what is 
called inactive duty. X 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman will pardon me. The coun- 
try thinks the war is over. The families who gave their hus- 
bands and their children to fight this war are now clamoring to 
get them home, and it looks to me as if they are going to be 
kept indefinitely. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman must realize that with the 
vast organization of the Navy and the vast importance of 
maintaining that organization you can not just simply dismiss 
men ad hominem ad seatterandum and just throw them off the 
ships. You have got to maintain the organization. 

Mr. RUCKER. You can mobilize them and bunch them, but 
you do not seem to be able to demobilize them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman state how many have 
been discharged since the armistice was signed? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman has made the statement 
that a great many have been discharged. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary told me he was discharging 
them rapidly. 8 i 

Mr. HASTINGS. And you have no information as to the 
number? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have not. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the floor. I have lost it. 

Mr. DOWELL. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. DOWELL. I have had the information, coming from 
some of the boys at the Great Lakes Station, that the officers 
there refused to consider their applications for release, and tell 
the boys that they do not intend to consider them for several 
oon ae Does the gentleman have any information about 

nat? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not as to those particular things tliere. 
But it is a direct contradiction of what the Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation and the Secretary told me, and it is in direct 
opposition to what the printed circular that I have seen says, 
namely, that instructions are given to discharge the boys, and 
the Secretary told me he had given instructions to discharge—— 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I have the floor. 

Mr. DOWELL. I have the floor. 

Mr. RUCKER. You took it away from me, and I think I 
should take it back. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary told me he had given instruc- 
tions to discharge 20 per cent. 

Mr. DOWELL. One other matter, Mr, Speaker. The de- 
partment advised me they have nothing to do with the discharge 
of the boys from the service, but it is entirely in the hands of the 
officers at the Great Lakes Station. They say they have given 
general instructions and the officers there can act upon these 
applications. The department here will not consider the appli- 
cations for discharge, 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
help the gentleman if I could 

Mr. DOWELL. My time is going on here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. a 

Mr. DOWELL. One other matter. A young man was in the 
city not over two days ago and advised me—— 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SISSON. I make the point of order there is no quorum 


I wanted to try to 


present. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the gentleman wants to take up the time 
of the House to call the roll, he may do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. The Speaker 
will count to see if there is a quorum present. [After counting.] 
One hundred and five gentlemen are present; not a quorum, 
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Mr. DENT. I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentecs, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Ashbrook Essen Riess, Pa. Rowland 
Bacharach Estopinal Knutson Russell 
Benson Fairchild, G. W Kreider Sabat 
Birch Parr Larsen Sanders, La. 
Bland, Ind. Ferris Lesher Saunders, Va. 
Blanton Fiynn Littlepage Scott, Pa. 
Brand Focht Lobeck - Shackleford 
Caldwell Francis ‘London Sherley 

ant Fuller, Mass. Longworth Shouse 
Carew Gallivan Lunn Siegel 
Carlin Gand. McAndrews Slayden 
Carter, Mass Garland McArthur Slem 
Carter, Okla. Garner MeCormick Smal 
Chandler, N. X. Goodall McCulloch Smith, Chas. B. 
Church Graham, Pa. McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Thos. F. 
Clark, Fla. Gray, N.J. McLemore Stedrmn 
Clark, Pa. Grej Maher Steele 
Cleary Griflin Mason Stevenson 
Connelly, Kans. Hamill Mays Stiness 
Cooper, Ohio Hamilton, N. Y. Montague Strong 
Cox Harrison, Miss, Morin Sullivan 

0 Haskell Mott Swift 

Curry, Cal, Hayden Mudd gue 
Dale, N.X. yes Nelson, J. M, ‘Templeton 
Davey Heaton Nolan homas 
Davis Heflin Overmyer Van Dyke 
Decker Heintz Pai Waldow 
Delaney Helm Pa alton 
Dewalt Hensley Parker, N. Y. Ward 
Dies Hood Price Watson, Pa. 
Dominick Howard Rainey, J. W. Webb 
Dooling Hull, lowa Rankin White, Ohio 
Drane Hutchinson Reed Williams 
Dunn Johnson, 8. Dak. Riordan Wilson, Tex, 
Dupré Keating Roberts Wood. Ind. 
Eagle Kelley, Mich. Rodenberg Wood, Iowa 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Rowe Woodya 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 284 Members—a quorum— 
have answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that further proceedings under the call be dispensed with. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have the privilege to revise and extend my remarks on the 
bill which was discussed in the House a few days ago to increase 
the salaries of judges. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks mani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the bill to 
increase the salaries of judges. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Staypex,.by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence for three days on account of important business, 
RETENTION OF ‘UNIFORM AND PERSONAL EQUIPMENT. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire how much time I 
have? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, as I was just about to state. a 
couple of men, who are engineers and who enlisted in the serv- 

- jee for the war, advised me a few days ago that they were being 
held in a work that was not necessary for war work, but were 
engaged on construction work by the Navy Department, and 
they were working as privates, being held there with men who 
were receiving $6, $8, or $10 per day, and that they were unable 
to get any consideration whatever of their applications for dis- 
charge. Does the gentleman know anything about that situa- 
tion? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I know nothing about individual cases; 
but the Secretary has issued regulations providing for the dis- 
charge of men and has given authority to the commandants of 
the various yards and stations to grant discharges, and has 
indicated certain lines where he thought they ought to ‘be 
granted—men in important industry, and for family reasons, 
and to complete their education—and I have been told that num- 
bers and numbers of them are being released. But I do not 
know about individual cases. 

Mr. DOWELL. But, Mr. Speaker, what I am complaining 
about this is: I know that there is a general order, but I also know 

that many of the men in the Navy and in the Army are making 
applications where it is imperative that they be relieved, and I 

do know that their applications are receiving slow consideration 


by the commanding officers, and I know that the departments 
here are not considering these applications but advising that the 
commanding officers are authorized to grant these releases. It 
occurs to me that both the Navy and the War Departments 
should make évery possible effort to release these young men 
who have enlisted for the war, where a clear showing is made 
that they are needed at home, either for industrial or other good 
reasons, and especially where they have dependents. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa lias 
expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. 
quest? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina objects, 
All these pro forma amendments are withdrawn. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it up. The Chair 
will remind the gentleman that there is an amendment pending, 
Is this an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Let us get through with the Padgett amend- 
ment first. The Clerk will report the Padgett amendment again, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “Army,” insert Navy or Marine Corps.“ 


Soi SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men P 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have several amen- 
ments perfecting the verbiage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] is willing that the gentleman from Tennessee go ahead, 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee will proceed, 

Mr. PADGETT. On page 1, line 7, after the word “author- 
ized,” insert the word “ respectively.” 

=e SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. PADGETT. In line 8, after the comma after the word 
“War,” insert “ or the Secretary of the Navy.” 

a SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. In line 11 of page 1, after the word “pre- 
2 ” and before the word “by,” insert the word “ respec- 

y . 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. In the same line, after the word “ War," 
insert “or the Secretary of the Navy.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing te the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. On page 2, line 1, after the word “ issued," 
insert the word “ respectively.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. On page 2, line 1, after the werd “ Depart- 
ment,” insert or Navy Department.” z 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ' 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Another amendment is pending. The Clerk 
will report. 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold my amendment, Mr. Speaker. 
I understand the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dower] wishes to 
submit something. ö 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a few moments ago I offered an 
amendment to add the word “shoes” after the word “ over- 
coat,” in line 6 of the bill. Subsequently the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monnet] offered an amendment, which included 
the personal effects and which made this amendment unneces- 
sary. The amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming covers 
all that was intended to be covered by this amendment. I 
therefore move to reconsider the vote whereby my amendment 
avas -adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves to recon- 
sider the vote whereby his amendment was adopted. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to his motion. 

Tho motion was agreed to. 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for three 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
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Mr. DOWELL. The amendment now is before the House, and 
I want to say this word: The purpose of this amendment was 
to include shoes with the uniform. It has now been suggested 
to me that by adding the word “shoes” it is limited to one 
pair, and, as I am advised, I think all of the boys have issued 
to them more than one pair of shoes. I think all of them have 
two pairs of shoes at least. Under the provisions of the Mon- 
dell amendment the War Department may issue to them the 
shoes that they think are necessary, and I am in favor of giving 
them whatever they are entitled to receive under their assign- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, insert at the end of the teas the following: “‘ the word 
Mink 2 Shall include the officers and enlisted personnel of the Coast 
Guard who have served in the Navy during the present war.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill and all amendments. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, before that is done 
I would like to propose an amendment by way of a new section. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman can do so if the gentleman 
from Alabama will withhold his motion. 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan offering his amendment, and I withhold my motion for that 
purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of section 1 add a new section, as follows, to stand as 


section 2: 
“ Sec, 2. That the provisions of —— Ra * a iy t to 3 ch private 
onorably disch 1917, and in 


soldiers and sailors 
eases where such clothing an Ste have sie a toed to the Gov- 
clothing and uniform 


ernment on their discharge the same or 
in kind and value as near as may be shall be returned and given to such 
soldiers and sailors.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment, 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Ob, well, then. 

The SPEAKER. And the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I rose to be before the 
vote was taken, but now I would like to amend the language of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The Smith amendment has been adopted. 

Mr. FRENCH. I ask unanimous consent to have that amend- 
ment, if it is too late now to amend it, adopted so that the lan- 
guage will be changed from“ soldiers and sailors“ 

The SPEAKER. But the Smith amendment has been adopted. 
If the gentleman from Alabama will withhold his motion, the 
gentleman from Idaho can move to amend. The gentleman from 
Alabama has moved the previous question. 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the section 
just adopted by striking out the words “soldiers and sailors” 
and inserting the words “persons who served in the United 
States Army or Navy or Marine Corps in the present war.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SISSON. I understood that a division was demanded 
on the Smith amendment, and I think the House generally 
understood it. 

The SPEAKER. Who demanded the division? 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sacre] 
demanded a division. 

The SPEAKER. But the amendment was carried. 

Mr. SISSON. I think the House did not realize that the 
Smith amendment had been adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan demanded a 
division under the impression, I suppose, that his amendment 
had been defeated. The Member whose side carries has no 
right to demand a division. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question that ruling, Mr. Speaker. 
Sometimes a Member wants to see how large his amendment 
carries. 

The SPEAKER. Suppose he does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. RAGSDALE. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it: 

Mr. RAGSDALE. As a matter of fact, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SanrH] withdrew his request for a division 
and that settled the proposition without regard to any other, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
this observation. I hope the statement just made by the Chair 
may not stand as a ruling for this reason, if the Chair will per- 
mit: A gentleman may demand a division on his amendment 
which has carried, and if the Chair holds that he has no right 
to demand it, other gentlemen who are against it, relying on his 
having demanded a division, may fail to demand it, and then 
they have lost their rights. The House, as some gentlemen say 
in this instance—I was not myself—was misled by the fact 
that the gentleman from Michigan demanded a division. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is correct. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. The House was in consid- 
erable confusion, and I submit that in all fairness to the 
House there ought to be a division on that proposition. 

Mr. MANN. A motion to reconsider is in order. 

Mr. DENT. I move to reconsider the vote whereby the 
Smith amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
reconsider the vote whereby the Smith amendment was 
agreed to. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Now, Mr. Speaker, may my motion be con- 
sidered as pending? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be recog- 
nized for two minutes to make a brief statement about this 
amendment. In my judgment, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan is unwise. It will involve the War 
Department in endless confusion, and it will be impossible to 
carry it out. If the gentleman from Michigan desires to get 
at some concrete proposition for the benefit of deserving sol- 
diers and sailors who have been discharged, let him offer an 
amendment that they shall be given in money or some equiva- 
lent to that which would be required to purchase a uniform 
from the Government. Any such proposition I would favor, for 
I want equal justice granted to all enlisted men. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Speaker, I insist upon my motion for the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments to final 
passage. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman withhold that 
for a moment? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, this amendment as drawn will 
not permit the issuing of uniforms to sergeants and corporals; 
neither will it permit the issuance of uniforms to discharged 
men in the Marine Corps. It is crudely drawn, and in its 
present shape it should not be adopted. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I insist upon my motion for the 
previous question, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] 
wanted to offer an amendment. The question is on the Smith 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
moments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I think that a man 
who enlisted and who has been honorably discharged since 
the beginning of the war is entitled to the benefits of this bill. 
They all offered their lives and services for their country and 
for the same purpose. They fought as only American soldiers 
can fight. They marched, slept, and lived in their uniforms. 
Their uniform was the one thing that was always with them. 
Many of them have been discharged since war was declared, and 
if there is one thing for which they have an attachment more 
than another it is their uniforms and the insignia they wore 
during their service. It occurs to me to be unjust, it occurs 
to me to be unfair, that a person who has served heretofore and 
who has been discharged before this bill can become a law 
shall be deprived of the benefit—the small benefit—carried by 
this bill. Their uniform and clothing are not of supreme value 
to the country. It will not carry much of any appropriation. 
But the uniform and the insignia worn by the soldier at the 
time of his discharge are prized highly by him and by rights 
ought to be kept by him and belong to him. There is not any 
reason why a person who has handed in his uniform or sent it 
back to the Government before the bill becomes a law, who was 
discharged since we declared war on the 6th day of April, 1917, 
should not have a uniform under the same regulation that a 
person gets his uniform after this bill becomes a law. This 
amendment provides that if the Government can not furnish 
the soldier the specific uniform that he had when he was dis- 
charged it should furnish him a uniform of like kind and value 
as worn by himself and as given up by him at the time of his 
discharge as near as may be. So that all of these soldiers who 
were honorably discharged since war was declared may be 


Mr. Speaker, I would like a few 
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treated fairly. What is the use of discriminating as between a 
soldier who was discharged last week and one who is discharged 
this week. It is unfair to these boys. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I had intended that my amend- 
ment should be regarded as pending, and if it is not I should 
like to offer it again. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DENT. Is not the motion I made in order for the pre- 
vious question? I have the floor for the purpose of making that 
motion, and I yielded only for the purpose of allowing the amend- 
ment to be offered and voted on. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
froin Alabama was willing to let the gentleman from Idaho offer 
his amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. DENT. I have no objection to his offering the amend- 
ment to the amendment, but I want the previous question to be 


put. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, my amendment is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FRENCH: Amend the Smith amendment by 
striking out in line 2 the following: “ Such priyate soldiers and sailors 
honorably discharged since April 6, 1917,” and insert in lieu thereof: 
persons who served in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
during the present war.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. KAHN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. KAHN. To offer an amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho. Instead of the word“ persons“ 
I suggest that he use the language “ enlisted men.” 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman offer that as an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
include all enlisted men. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan has no right 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I had intended in the language 
I prspose—— y 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama agreed to 
permit the gentleman to offer his amendment before he moved 
the previous question, but he insisted there should be no debate. 
The question is on the French amendment to the Smith amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Smith amendment 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Sstrru of Michigan) there were—ayes 51, noes 68. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves the 
pievious question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present on 
that nmendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and eighty Mem- 
bers present, not a quorum, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. This is an automatic call. The question 
is on the Smith amendment as amended. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DENT. I understood that the Smith amendment had 
been disposed of, and I rose to make the motion for the previous 
question. 
point of no quorzm was made. 

To SPEAKER. The Chair never put the motion for the 


I will accept that amendment to 


pre. „us question. 
Mr. DENT. The vote on the Smith amendment had been 
disposed of. 


The SPEAKER. That is true, but the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] was up making the point of order that 
there was no quorum present. 

Mr. DENT. After I had made the motion for the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, the gentleman made the motion for the 
previous question half an hour ago. It is only fair to give 
the gentleman from Massachusetts a chance. The question is 
on the Smith amendment as amended. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and 

the Clerk will call the roll. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, may we have the Smith amend- 
ment again reported? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be again reported 
as amended. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
Smith amendment as amended. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I thought an amendment had 
been accepted by the gentleman from Michigan to change the 
word “persons” to enlisted men,” as suggested by the gentle- 
man from California? 

The SPEAKER. It never was accepted. The gentleman from 
Michigan had no power to accept the amendment. The Clerk 
II call the roll. 


I understood the Chair to put that question when the. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 250, nays 85, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 145, as follows: 


YEAS—250. 

Alexander Dowell Kin Robinson 
Almon Drukker Kinkaid ogers 
Anderson Dupré Kitchin Romjue 
Aswell Dyer <raus ose 
Austin Eagan Lampert Rouse 
Ayres Elliott Langley Rubey f 
Baer Ellsworth Lazaro Sanders, Ind. 
Bankhead Emerson Lee, Ga. Sanders, N. Y. 
Barkley Essen Lehlbach Saunders, Va. 
Barnhart Fairchild, B. L. Lever Schall 
Beakes Fairfield Linthicum Scott, Mich. 
Beshlin Fess Little Scully 
Blackmon Fields Lobeck Sears 
Bland, Ind. er Lonergan Sells 
Bland, Va. Fordney Lufkin Shallenberger 
Borland Foster Lundeen Sinnott 
Bowers Frear McClintic Slemp 
Browne Freeman McCormick loan 
Brum French McFadden Small 
Buchanan Fuller, III. McKeown Smith, Idaho 
Burroughs Gallagher McKinle Smith, Mich, 
Brynes, 8. C. Gallivan McLaug „Mich, Snook 
Campbell, Kans, Gard McLemore Snyder 
Campen Pa. Garrett, Tenn. Madden Stafford 
Candler, Miss, Garrett, Tex. Magee Steagall 
Cannon Glynn Mapes Steenerson 
Cantril! Godwin, N. C. Martin Stephens, Miss, 
Caraway Goodall Merritt. Stephens, Nebr, 
Cary Goodwin, Ark. Miller, Wash Sterling 
Chandler, N. Y. Graham, Ill. ondell Sumners 
Chandler, Okia. ray, Ala, oon Sweet 
Clark, Pa. Green, Iowa Moore, Pa Switzer 
Classon Greene, Mass. Morgan Taylor, Ark. 
Claypool Griest Neely Taylor, Colo. 
Cleary Griffin Nelson 2 Thompson 
Coady Hadley Nicholls, 8. Č Tillman 
Collier Hamilton, Mich. Nichols, Mich. Tinkham 
Connally, Tex. Hard, Oldfield Towner 

ooper, W. Va. Hastings Oliver, Ala. Treadway 
Cooper, Wis. Haugen Oliver, N. X. Vare 
Costello Hawley Osborne Venable 
Cramton Heflin O'Shaunessy Vestal 
Crisp Helvering Overmyer Vinson 
Crosser ersey verstreet Voigt 
are ie, Mich, 5 ss —— tt valet 

rry, Ca ollingswor elan alker 

Dale, Vt. Huddleston Polk Wason 
Dallinger Hull, Tenn. Porter Watkins 
Darrow Husted Pou Weaver 
Davey Igoe Powers Welt. 
Dempse. Ireland Purnell Whaley 
Denison Jacoway gata Wheeler 
Denton James 3 White, Me. 
Dewalt Johnson, Wash. ey, H. T. Wilson, III 
Dickinson Jones Raker Wilson, La 

ill Juul Ramsey Wingo 
Dillon Kearns Ramseyer Wood, Ind. 
Dixon Kehoe Randall Wright 
Dominick Kelly, Pa nkin Young, N. Dak, 
Donovan Kennedy, Iowa Rayburn Young, Tex. 
Doolittle Kennedy, 3 Reavis Zibiman 
Doremus Kettner 
Doughton Kincheloe Robbins 

NAYS—35. 
Anthon Gordon Mansfield Sherwood 
8 Greene, Vt. Moores, Ind Sisson 
Burnett Harrison, Va. Norton Snell 
Butler Holland Olney Temple 
Copley Houston Parker, N. J. son 
Dent Howard Peters Walsh 
Elston Kahn Piatt Ward 
Foss McKenzie Rucker Welling 
Gillett nn Sanford 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Byrns, Tenn. LaGuardia 
NOT VOTING—145. 

Ashbrook Carter, Mass. Drane Fuller, Mass, 
Bacharach Carter, Okla. Dunn Gandy 
Bell Church Eagle Garland 
Benson Clark, Fla. Edmonds Garner 
Birch Connelly, Kans, Esch Good 
Black Cooper, Ohio Estopinal Gould 
Blanton ‘ox Evans Graham, Pa. 
Booher Crago Fairchild, G. W. Gray, N. 
Brand Dale, N. Y. Farr G 
Britten Davis Ferris Hamill $ 
Brodbeck Decker ood Hamilton, N. X. 
Caldwell Delaney Flynn Hamlin 
Carew Dies Focht Harrison, Miss. 
Carlin Dooling Francis Haskell 
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Hayden Littlepage Rainey, J. W. Strong 

ayes London Riordan van 
Heaton Longworth 
Heintz Lunn Rodenberg e 
Helm McAndrews Rowe Templeton 
Hensle McArthur Rowland mas 
Hilliar McCulloch ussell ‘Timberlake 
Hood McLaughlin, Pa. Sabath Van Dyke 
Hull, Iowa Maher nders, La. Waldow 
Humphreys Mason Scott, lowa Walton 
Hutchinson Mays tt, Pa. Watson, Pa, 
Johnson, Ky. Miller, Minn. Shackleford Watson, Va 
Johnson, S. Dak. Montague Sherley Webb 

ea tin Morin Shouse White, Ohio 
Kelley, Mich. Mott Siegel Itam.: 
Key, Ohio Mudd Sims Willson, Tex. 
Kiess, Pa Nelson, J. M. Slayden Winslow 
Knutson Nolan Smith, C. B. ise 
Kreider Paige Smith, T. F, Woods, Iowa 
La Follette Par Stedman Woodyar 
Larsen Parker, N. Y Steele 
Lea, Cal. Pratt Stevenson 
Lesher Price Stiness 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Estoprnar with Mr. Davis. 

. ASHBROOK with Mr. RopENBERG. 

. RrorpAN with Mr. NOLAN. 

. Doo_ina with Mr. Stress. 

. Stats with Mr. Escu. 

. Herm with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

. BLANTON with Mr. Woopyanrp. 

. BELL with Mr. MCARTHUR, 

. CARTER of Oklahoma with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
. SULLIVAN with Mr. Mort. 

. Price with Mr. WILLIAMS. 

. Date of New York with Mr. MUDD, 

. Ferris with Mr. BACHARACH. 

. McAnprews with Mr. GOULD. 

. Brrns of Tennessee with Mr. Goon. 

. JOHN W. RAINEY with Mr. STRONG. 

. THomas with Mr. Swirt. 

. LYTTTIEPAGE with Mr. Haanmron of New York. 
. Sanpers of Louisiana with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
. GARNER with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

. Boon with Mr. GARLAND. 

„ Hur. with Mr. Dunn. 

. Maner with Mr. Rowe. 

. LARSEN with Mr. WINSLOW. 

‘The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, as to the amendment that I 
offered a while ago and that was declared carried, the Clerk 
in reading was under a different apprehension than I was. I 
intended to strike out merely the words “ such private soldiers 
and sailors,” and not the words “honorably discharged since 
April 6, 1917.“ Now, I would like to ask unanimous consent 
that those words, “honorably discharged since April 6, 1917,” 
be retained in the bill. 

It was not in my mind to strike these words out, but in mak- 
ing the amendment from the floor the Clerk understood I in- 
tended to include them with the other words of my amendment. 
Many men haye voted no on this amendment under the appre- 
hension that that was really what I intended, and therefore 
they were against it. I would like to ask unanimous consent 
that those words be inserted in the proper place they were in 
the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
When that is done, which would really make the amendment 
somewhat better, then you put in an improper light every man 
on this floor who has yoted nay against this amendment in the 
shape that it was in. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
voted against this amendment because it did not have the words 
that it is now proposed to putin. If those words had been there, 
I would have voted yea. Therefore I object. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania objects. 
The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. FIELDS. To submit a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a motion, then. 
I offer as an amendment 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe there is a man 
in this House that would have voted against the amendment had 
it carried the language that the gentleman has asked to have 
reinstated in the bill; I ask unanimous consent that that lan- 


guage be restored to the bill and that the roll call just had be 
vacated. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
insert, following the words of my amendment, present war,“ 
the words “ honorably discharged since April 6, 1917.” 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent] yield for that purpose? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MANN. It is too late to offer an amendment to this amend- 
ment unless it is reconsidered, because the amendment has been 
agreed to by the House. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 

Mr. FRENCH. I am offering it to the section as amended. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT], 
the chairman of the committee, who made the motion for the 
previous question, will yield for the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. FRENCH] to offer an amendment, the Chair will not 
object to it. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. FRENCH. I move to amend by inserting the words 
“honorably discharged since April 6, 1917,” following the words 
of my amendment adopted a while ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it, and everybody will 
please give attention, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Frexcu: After the words present war” 
insert“ honorably discharged since April 6 1917.” 


ne 8 Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on tha 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order the 


amendment is not in order. The Smith amendment as amended 
was agreed to by the House. It is too late to amend that by 
changing anything in it. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FRENCH, Mr. WOODS of Indiana, and Mr. SCOTT of 
Michigan rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Idaho rise? 

Mr. FRENCH. I want to move to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not move to recommit 
now. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the Smith amendment was adopted. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have the floor for the 
purpose of making a motion for the previous question on the bill 
and all amendments thereto. I yielded for the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Frencxu] to offer this amendment, and as a point 
of order is sustained on it I insist on my motion at this time. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Iowa rise? 

Mr. DOWELL. On a question of order. The gentleman had 
the floor and has a perfect right to make the motion to recon- 
sider. He was yielded the floor. The Speaker gave him the 
floor and he made the motion to reconsider, which is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] 
yielded to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] to offer an 
amendment, and the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] made 
a point of order that the amendment was not in order. The 
Chair sustained it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think a motion to reconsider 
is privileged under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was trying to get to it. The 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] moves to reconsider the 
vote by which the Smith amendment as amended by a piece of 
his amendment was agreed to. The question is on the motion 
to reconsider. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have my 
amendment offered to include the words “ honorably discharged 
since April 6, 1917,” following the language as originally adopted, 
as I proposed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it. We do not want 
to get into any more muddles about this Smith amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Frexcu: Strike out of the Smith amend- 
meut the following: “such private soldiers and sailors” and insert 
“honorably aischarged since April 6, 1917.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be reported as it will read if this amendment 
be agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ec, 2. That the provisions of this act shall apply to all persons who 
served in the United States Army, Navy, or ine Corps during the 
present war honorably discharged since April 6, 1917, and in cases 
where such clothing and uniforms have been restored to the Government 
with their discharge, the same or similar clothing and uniforms in 
kind and value, as near as may be, shall be retur: and given to such 
soldiers ard sailors. 


Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I desire to ask a question of the 
chairman of the committee, as to whether the words “ honorably 
discharged ” will be sufficient to cover every case desired by the 
House. My information is that there is a difference between 
an honorable discharge and a discharge which may come about 
upon the request of the person in the service. I have in mind 
the case of a young man serving in the United States Navy 
who was offered a commission in the Army and who made appli- 
cation for discharge from the Navy. He was granted the dis- 
charge on the 6th day of November. The armistice came before 
he could be commissioned in the Army. He was out of the naval 
service, but he did not receive an honorable discharge. He re- 
ceived what is called a discharge upon request, showing faithful 
service and a good rating. But under the amendment as pro- 
posed, or under this bill, he would not be permitted the privileges 
accorded by this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman making a speech or is he 
asking a question? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Both. 
the chairman upon the question. 
Mr. DENT. I can not answer that question. I am not familiar 
with the regulations of the Navy, but I understand the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs explained that fully 
to-day. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. No; he did not. 

Mr. DENT. He was on the floor about an hour, and I think 
he answered all questions propounded to him. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. He did not cover that. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, before the vote is taken a 
verbal amendment ought to be made at the end of the bill, 
where it says “ discharged soldier or sailor.” We ought to add 
“and marine.” It says “Army and Navy and Marine Corps,” 
but in the last passage it says simply for the “sailors and 
soldiers.” but does not include marines. The marines ought to 
be included in that expression. Let the Clerk read the last 
words there. It also should include the Coast Guard, but that 
is not necessary. The bill provides that they shall be con- 
sidered a part of the Navy. 

Mr. KAHN rose. 

The SPEAKER. 
California rise? 

Mr. KAHN. To ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the amendment. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


ege. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

. There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a motion to 

amend the amendment by adding the words “and marines” at 
the end. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Padgett 
amendment. 

. The Padgett amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Smith 
amendment as modified by the French amendment. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, would an amend- 
ment now be in order to the French amendment? 

The SPEAKER. No. That would be an amendment in the 
third degree. The question is on the Smith amendment as modi- 
fied by the French amendment and as modified by the Padgett 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. The Padgett amendment has not been adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The question is on agreeing to the 
Smith amendment as modified by the French amendment and 
the Padgett amendment. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, when was the French amendment 
to the Smith amendment adopted? 

The SPEAKER. About three or four minutes ago. 
Mr. WALSH. No. I think the Chair will find it was not. 


I desire information from 


For what purpose does the gentleman from 


Mr. Speaker, I ask the same privi- 
1 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the French 
amendment as modified by the Padgett amendment, 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I think the Padgett amendment 
does not apply to my amendment, but to the language of the 
Smith amendment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division on the French 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. -` A division on the French amendment is de- 
manded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 155, noes 0. 

So the French amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Smith 
amendment as amended. 

The Smith amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the title of the bill be 
amended in conformity with the text. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the title of the bill be amended so as to con- 
form to the text. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Garner, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, for one week, on account of illness. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR, 


The SPEAKER. This is Unanimous Consent Calendar day, 
and the Clerk will call the first bill. 


INTEREST ON CHEROKEE JUDGMENTS. 


The first business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 357) conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, consider, and determine certain 
claims of the Cherokee Nation against the United States. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserye the right to object. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, let 
us have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Sonra of Claims to hear, consider, and determine the claim of the 

herokee Nation against the United States for interest, in addition to 
all other interest heretofore allowed and paid, alle; to be owing 
from tho United States to the Cherokee Nation on the funds arising 
from the 8 of the Court of Claims of May 18, 1905 (40 Ct. Cis. 
Rept., Be stl ), in favor of the Cherokee Nation. The said court is 
autho: „ empowered, and directed 
treaties, or agreements, and especially the agreement between the 
United States and the erokee Nation of December 19, 1891, ratified 
by the United States March 3, 1893 (27 Stat. L., p. 640, sec. 10), in 
any manner affecting or relating to the question of interest on said 
funds, as the same shall be brought to the attention of the court by 
the Cherokee Nation under this act. And if it shall be found that 
under any of the said treaties, laws, or agreements interest on one or 
more of the said funds, either in whole or in rt, has not been paid 
and is rightfully owing from the United States to the Cherokee 
Nation, the court shall render final jud; nt therefor against the 
United States and in favor of the Cherokee Nation, either party to 
have the right of appesi to the Supreme Court of the United States as 
in other cases. e said claim shall be presented within one year 


to carefully examine all laws, 


after the ge of this act by petition in the Court of Claims by the 
Cherokee Nation as plaintif against the United States as defendant, 
and the petition shall be verified by the attorney employed to prosecute 


said cla ts principal chief. 
A copy of the petition shall be served upon the Attorney General of 
the United States, and he, or some attorney from the Department of 
Justice to be designated by him, is hereby directed to appear and 
defend the interests of the United States in said cause. The law and 
practice and rules of procedure in said courts shall be the practice 
and law in this case. The attorney for the Cherokee Nation shall be 
d the fee as stipulated in his contract of employment, not to exceed 
o pe cent on the gross amount, if any, that shall be recovered for 
Ba. Cherokee Nation. The amounts recovered for said Cherokee 
Nation, if any, except the fee to said attorney, shall be disbursed 
under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior to the partics 
entitled thereto in the manner prescribed by the Court of Claims. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, as I understand, 
the claims involved in this bill amount in the neighborhood of 
about half a million dollars. Apparently the bill provides that 
the attorney who prosecute a case under it in the Court of 


by the Cherokee Nation acting through 


Roi ee a Sere autre ae me rem Loree ce 


1918. 


Claims shall receive 15 per cent of the amount which the court 
may award. As I understand the bill, it is largely a matter, 
perhaps not exactly of accounting, but almost accounting; a 
matter to be decided by the records now in existence. Does the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrxes] think that attor- 
neys, for presenting a record case to be decided by the existing 
records, not lengthy, ought to receive a fee of $50,000 or 
560,000? A 

Mr. HASTINGS. In answer to what the gentleman says, I 
will say that this involves an accounting of four items. Three 
of the items are very small, and if they were to find with the 
Cherokee Nation on three of the four items, then the fee would 
be practically nothing. 

But, in further answer to what the gentleman says, I will say 
I have prepared an amendment to leave the fixing of the fee to 
the Court of Claims, so that the court would fix the fee. 

I have also in the amendment provided that the maximum 
shall not be greater than 10 per cent. But 10 per cent on three 
of the items would be a very inconsiderable fee. Of course, if 
they were to find for the nation on all the four items and for 
the full amount claimed, that would be a reasonable fee. Any- 
way, I have an amendment which it is my purpose to offer allow- 
ing the Court of Claims to fix the fee, not to exceed the amount 
of 10 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
lar? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is generally conceded by anyone who 
has examined the report of the two bills covering the four items, 
and especially H. R. 4699, containing two of the items which 
the gentleman introduced, which was formerly on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar, that there is owing to the Cherokees the sum 
of $27,500. That is virtually conceded by the department. As 
to items 2 and 3, which involve the amount of $478,000, of course 
the gentleman agrees that 10 per cent would be an outrageous 
fee for a small accounting, as has been stated by the gentleman 
from Illinois. Ten per cent of $27,500 would allow the attorney 
who has been working up these claims ever since they were ad- 
judicated by the Court of Claims, and passed on by that court 
and by the Supreme Court, a liberal fee for an ordinary attorney 
working up claims against the Government. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The amendment which I propose to offer 
provides that the attorney shall be paid such fee as the Court 
of Claims thinks reasonable and proper. It is not to be in 
excess of the stipulated contract, not more than 10 per cent 
total, but any way it provides that the Court of Claims may 
fix the fee, and the amount shall not be in excess of 10 per cent. 

Mr. MANN. Now, let us get down to brass tacks. I re- 
member the bill very well in the previous Congress. An attor- 
ney has a contract now under which he is to receive 15 per cent 
of the amount collected. The Secretary of the Interior has 
recominended that a bill like this be passed; that we should 
provide that the contract for the attorney’s service must be 
approved by him; and the old bill provided, or the Secretary 
recommended, I am not sure which, that the attorney’s fees 
should be fixed by the court subject to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and fix the contract for attorney’s fees 
not to exceed the amount in the contract. So that the attorney 
would have to receive the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior as to the amount of the fee and also the approval of the 
court. 

Now, when it comes to fixing attorneys’ fees the court has 
usually only one side represented. In this case if the court 
makes an award to the Cherokee Nation, then comes the fixing 
of the attorney’s fees, and there will be nobody in court on 
any side of the case except the attorney showing how great 
his services have been. He will have the contract for 15 per 
cent. Probably the court would allow him 10 per cent. I 
really think that a fee of $40,000 or $50,000 for presenting to the 
court simply a record in the case—and that is all that is to 
be presented practically, for the court to say whether a pre- 
vious allowance by the court should have carried interest or not, 
or that the Government should have paid interest beyond a 
certain point, which it did—it seems to me that that is allow- 
ing a good deal, Of course, we know that we paid interest on 
these claims from 1812 or 1816, or something like that, and in 
one case the interest amounted to four or five times as much as 
the principal—I think they were very lucky to get the principal 
and still luckier to get four or five times as much in interest. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The court decided it for us. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. Now, it is proposed that we pay 
additional interest, but if that interest is to be paid it ought 
not to go to an attorney for practically doing nothing. I am 
5 8 that the attorney should receive a reasonable compensa- 
tion. 


Will the gentleman yield in that particu- 
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Mr. HASTINGS. What would the gentleman suggest as an 
amendment? All I want is to be certain that he shall receive 
reasonable compensation. : 

Mr. MANN. I think it ought to be fixed by the court, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 4 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit, let me say 
that the affairs of the Cherokee Nation have been wound up. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman possibly misunderstood what I 
said. I know the Secretary of the Interior is desirous of con- 
tracting for attorneys’ fees, but I did not say that, and I under- 
stand there is no way of making a new contract. That is one 
reason why it seems to me that somebody seeking to protect the 
interest of the Indians shall have something to say about the 
attorney’s fees. Hence I would make the attorney’s fees al- 
lowed by the court and approved by the Secretary. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman wants to offer an amend- 
ment to this amendment to that effect I will have no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I have not prepared any amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then I will insert it in this amendment 
and provide that it shall be approved by the Court of Claims and 
the Secretary of the Interior; so that there can be no question 
but what we want only a fair and reasonable fee. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I was going to ask whether 
the gentleman was willing to accept an amendment suggested 
by the Secretary of the Interior, in lines 24 and 25, striking out 
those lines and inserting in lieu thereof “under contract ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary 
of the Interior, as provided by law.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. The only objection to that is this: An at- 
torney has investigated this question and has been at work at 
it for 10 or 15 years, and inasmuch as it is going to your own 
court, inasmuch as it simply submits the claim against the United 
States on behalf of the Indian tribe, certainly the Indians ought 
to have something to say as to whom they shall employ. Now, 
the Indians have employed an attorney who understands the 
questions involved 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman means the chief has em- 
ployed an attorney. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Exactly; for and on behalf of the Indians, 
and the Indians themselves have ratified it in convention. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to inserting after the word “ chief“ that same language? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The chief is dead. There is no officer to 
act for the tribe. A contract has been made, and the man with 
whom this contract has been made is familiar with it. Let me 
say to you that he has given practically his life to this class 
of work, and he is more familiar with it than any other man I 
know. I am not trying to fix his fee. I am willing that the 
Court of Claims should fix it, or that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall approve it, but I do believe that a man who has 
given 20 or 25 years of service, first to the original Claim when 
it was pending before the courts, who followed it through all of 
the courts, and who is familiar with it now, is better qualified 
to represent these Indians than some new attorney that may 
be brought in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman that language that will 
provide for the suggestion made by the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will have it in a moment. r 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALEXANDER). 
jection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
early in this session there was this bill and H. R. 4699 reported 
favorably by the Committee on Indian Affairs. The bill under 
consideration referred these claims to the Court of Claims for 
decision and the other bill provided for direct appropriation 
and recognition by the Congress of the obligation to pay the 
Cherokee Indians the sum of $27,500. It is now proposed to 
refer all four claims for adjudication, so far as the back inter- 
est is concerned, to the Court of Claims. Has the gentleman 
the amendment that he proposes to offer in case the bill is 
given the right of consideration? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; it is to the effect that the attorney 
for the Cherokee Nation shall be paid such fees as the Court 
of Claims shall find reasonable, the same to be approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and then not to exceed a certain 
amount. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Would the gentleman say that an attorney 
would be fairly entitled to exceed $5,000 for his work in this 

? 


Is there ob- 


Mr. HASTINGS. It is like this: There are four items in 
this claim. I think a fee of 15 per cent on three of those items 
in the event their contention was sustained would be very small 
for the services rendered. In the event the larger item is found 
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due, then perhaps that would be considered a large fee, but this 
provides that it is to be approved first by the Court of Claims 
and by the Secretary of the Interior, and, also, that it shall not 
be above a certain amount. 

Mr. NORTON. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
stipulating that if shall not be over $5,000, and in suggesting 
that I would say this: I believe the Indians will receive better 
service, and this will be adjudicated much more quickly, if a 
definite sum of that kind is set. I think that is a sufficient 
amount. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I respectfully submit that it is not a suf- 
ficient amount. The attorney who has been working on this has 
been working on it ever since this judgment was granted 12 or 
15 years ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk again reported the bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Hastincs: Strike out all after the word “ case,” 
in line 6, page 3, of the and insert: 

“The attorney for the Cherokee Nation shall be paid such fee as the 
Court of Claims may find reasonable, the same to be approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That in no case shall the fee d 
by said Court of Claims be in excess of the amount stipulated in his con- 
tract of employment nor amount to more than 10 cent of the sum, 
if any, to which the Cherokee Nation shall be found entitled. The 
amount recovered, if any, for the Cherokee Nation shall be disbursed 
under the a of the Secretary of the Interior to the parties 
entitled thereto in the manner prescribed by the Court of Claims.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered: by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hasrryes, a motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
i GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


Mx. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp a communication about postal matters from the 
Postmaster General, which I think will be found of use and 
information to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 16, 1918. 


Hon. JoHN A. Moon, 
Chairman House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
My Dear Mr. Moon: I am in receipt of your communication 

of December 14, 1918, inclosing copy of House joint resolution 

368 and requesting my views with respect thereto. : 

In my judgment this joint resolution should be adopted. 

The principle which justifies Government control of the 
Postal Service applies equally to all electrical means of com- 
munication. The Constitution, in giving Congress control over 
post offices and post roads, obviously contemplated, not par- 
ticular physical structures, but the communication of intelli- 
gence. 

To establish and maintain means of communication is as 
much the function of the Government as is the provision for na- 
tional defense. An established and widely extended means of 
communication is, in fact, a part of the national defense. More- 
over, it is essential to the development of the country and to 
the progress and prosperity of its people. It is a defense of the 
national interests as much in peace as in war. 

The authority given by the Constitution for Government con- 
trol of the transmission of communication carries with it the 
implied obligation on the part of the Government to provide the 
means of communication. The function of transmitting in- 
telligence in the service of the general public must of neces- 
sity be a monopoly, so that it may be operated in a way to be 
accessible to the entire public. 

The wire service is a public utility of universal necessity 
and is adapted to the performance of no other function than 


that of conveying intelligence; and, disregarding the divergence 
of views as to Government ownership of public utilities gen- 
erally, it must be recognized that electrical agencies of com- 
munication stand alone as an essential utility performing a 
Government function. The progress and prosperity of the 
Nation are dependent upon expansive means of communication 

een and among the people. Extension of the wire service 
should be determined by public needs, not the opportunity for 
private gain. The wire systems are supported by the publie 
because they are a necessity in social life and in all business 
enterprises, however wasteful they may be in their methods of 
operation or extravagant in the charges. Up to this time the 
charges for service have been greater and the service less ex- 
tensive because of wasteful duplications and competition. The 
extent of the service under private ownership is restricted to 
areas where it may be operated profitably to the individual 
owners. The competition which it invites is that which is in 
pursuit of profit, not in rivalry for public benefit and service. 
An extended survey of the situation has been made by the 
Post Office Department since the Government assumed control 
of the wire systems, and it clearly appears that unification of 
control and operation are necessary to eliminate the wastes 
and inherent defects of the competing and duplicating system 
which has heretofore existed. It would be as logical to have 
two or more post offices in the same town operating independ- 
ently and where the patrons of each had no means of communi- 
cation with the other as to allow two telephone systems to 
operate in the same territory, for in either case the cost to the 
public is muliplied and the utility divided. 

Mr. Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and probably the highest authority on wire 
service in the world, in a communication of the 6th instant, in 
which he quotes extensively from his annual report for the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., says that the service 
should afford electrical communication “of every kind of intel- 
ligence from anyone at any place to anyone at any other place; 
that the ‘service should be comprehensive, nation wide, economi- 
cal, at a minimum price so that potential business could be 
developed. 

“ To do this effectively and economically requires the combina- 
tion of every kind of electrical transmission of intelligence into 
one system over which the most efficient service could be rendered 
through the development of new and useful services, and the 
wire plant and facilities thus be utilized to their fullest ex- 
tent A 

“To get the best result, therefore, the common control of 
this unified system should extend to the furthest possible 
limits. Should cover our Nation and the international communi- 
cations to the boundaries of all other nations with which we 
have existing or potential relations. 

“Whatever may be done in the practical reorganization and 
operation of electrical communication — domestic or interna- 
tional—in or by the United States, whether ‘ open wire,’ ‘ cable 
or radio,’ there should be such close harmony of effort and oper- 
ation one with the other and all with the internal wire systems 
that, in effect, there should be ‘ one control’ of all and the coop- 
eration and coordination of all connected or related activities, 
including research, investigation, and experimentation. Only, 
in this way can the greatest results in service, in public benefit, 
in economy, or in cheapness be obtained.” 

The Government alone can safely exercise a right of monopoly 
such as the wire service calls for, but some plan of organization 
should be devised which will combine all the advantages and 
the authority by the Government without losing the 
benefits of the nce of the best operation which our indus- 
trial world has demonstrated to be advantageous. The ad- 
vantages of private initiative in research, investigation, and 
experimentation, and in other ways where possible and consist- 
ent with Government monopoly should not be lost in the inau- 
guration of such a new system. I believe an effective plan to 
accomplish that result can be worked out. 

The information acquired through Federal control of the tele- 
graph and telephone systems since August 1 last enables me to 
assure you that the entire wire system can be acquired without 
requiring the appropriation of a dollar from the Public Treasury, 
and that through the savings by the elimination of duplications 
in plants and operating expenses the entire telegraph and tele- 
phone systems of the country can be paid for through an amor- 
tization fund in 25 years without increasing the rates to the 
public and at the same time develop a national wire system 
available for the use of every community in the country co- 
extensive with the present Postal Service. 

The economic importance of the proposition to acquire the 
properties by the Government is very great. Private capital is 
invested in public-service enterprises with the expectation of 
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7 to 8 per cent and often a greater return upon the investment. 
This, of course, the public is expected to pay, while the Govern- 
ment can borrow money at 43 per cent. The public, however, 
pays the charge in either event. The difference between 43 per 
cent and 8 per cent for the money invested in the wire systems 
of the United States would maintain and pay for the property 
in 18 years and 9 months. The Government as owner would no 
more expect to charge for interest on the investment than it 
would for money invested in postal facilities, navy yards, or 
other public property, and, as Mr. Vail has so well said: 

“In any utility the permanent plant and equipment are by 
far the largest items of capital investment; the maintenance of 
plant and the proper provision for depreciation and obsolescence 
and taxes are second only to the cost of wages. 

“Tf the uses of combined plant can be multiplied, extended, 
and utilized, it not only means reduction in the investment rela- 
tive to increased utilization; it means one charge for taxes, 
maintenance, depreciation, and obsolescence, all of which will 
be reflected in the cost of operation, for, broadly speaking, upon 
the cost of operation charges for service are based.” 

Government ownership of the telegraph and telephone can in 
no sense be considered a party question. As early as 1844, when 
the Morse telegraph was in its infancy, Congress made an ap- 
propriation looking to its acquisition by the Postal Service. 

In 1845 and again in 1846 the Postmaster Generl recom- 
mended that it be made a part of the postal monopoly. By the 
act of July 24, 1866, and the acceptance by the telegraph com- 
panies of the provisions thereof, the United States obtained an 
option to purchase the telegraph properties at their appraised 
value at any time. This option is still in full force and effect. 

Postmaster General Randall in his annual report for 1867 
called attention to the fact that the telegraph system of Great 
Britain had been put in charge of the British Post Office Depart- 
ment and, after stating that it was a matter of very great im- 
portance, which ought to be thoroughly investigated by Con- 
gress, recommended the appointment of a special commission to 
inquire into the workings of the new arrangement in Great 
Britain and into its feasibility in the United States. 

Postmaster General Cresswell, who succeeded Mr. Randall, in 
his reports of 1869 and 1871 devoted considerable attention to 
the matter, and in the latter report, after discussing the prog- 
ress of the regulation and control or the ownership and manage- 
ment of telegraph systems in foreign countries, said: 

“These facts, all tending with overwhelming force in one 
direction, demonstrate conclusively the utility of the postal 
telegraph for both Government and the people. 1 
therefore deprecate further delay [in acquiring the telegraph 
lines] as injurious to the public interests.” 

In transmitting Postmaster General Cresswell’s report to Con- 
gress, President Grant wrote: 

The suggestions of the Postmaster General for improvement 
in the department presided over by him are earnestly recom- 
mended to your special attention; especially do I recommend 
favorble consideration of the plan for uniting the telegraph 
system of the United States with the postal system. It is be- 
lieved that by such a course the cost of telegraphing could be 
much reduced and the service as well, if not better, rendered. 
It would secure the further advantage of extending the tele- 
graph through the portions of the country where private enter- 
prise will not construct it. Commerce, trade, and, above all, 
the efforts to bring the people widely separated inte a com- 
munity of interest are always benefited by a rapid intercom- 
munication.” 

Again, in 1873, Postmaster General Cresswell earnestly re- 
newed his recommendation for the acquisition of the telegraph 
by the Government. 

The matter of Government control of the telegraph systems of 
the country does not appear to have been again discussed in 
reports of the department until the report of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Maynard for the year 1880. He refers to a visit to the 
British post office and to the success of the operation of the 
telegraph system by the postal service of that country, and 
inquires: 

“Ts it not time for us to renew the inquiry whether it is 
wise to leave this important instrument of correspondence in 
charge of corporations whose primary object is gain to the man- 
agers and stockholders and the convenience of the public sec- 
ondary only?” = 

Postinaster General Howe in his report for 1882 refers to the 
consideration which was given in the past to the question by 
the Postmaster General and committees of Congress, who have 
urged that the Post Office Department should take exclusive 
possession of the telegraph service, and states that he is forced 
to the conclusion “that the time has fully come” when the 


telegraph and postal services should be embraced under one 
Management. 

Postmaster General Gresham in his report for 1883 presents 
the legal phase of the subject, and concludes that Congress has 
constitutional power to assume control of the telegraph tither 
by acquisition and operation of existing lines or the construction 
of 8 Which would operate in competition with existing com- 
panies. 

Postmaster General Wanamaker in his annual reports for 
1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892 strongly urged the operation of the 
telegraph lines as a part of the postal system by contract or 
otherwise, and forcibly presented his views as to the benefits 
and economies to the public by such unification and operation 
of the two systems, and in his reports for 1891 and 1892 he also 
recommended the utilization of the telephone systems as a part 
of the Postal Service. 

Postmaster General Payne in his report of 1903 recommended 
an appropriation by Congress for the purpose of enabling the 
Postmaster General to investigate the propriety of extending 
the privileges of special delivery of letters or the contents 
thereof by means of the telephone. 

Postmaster General Cortelyou, in his report of 1906 referred 
to departmental investigations to be had to determine the feasi- 
bility of the adoption of many important policies of administra- 
tion, including the postal telegraph and telephone. 

Postmaster General Hitchcock in his annual report of 1911 
strongly urged that the telegraph lines be made part of the Pos- 
tal Service and operated in conjunction with the mail service, as 
is done in practically all of the European countries, including 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Austria, and Germany. 

The present Postmaster General in his annual report for 1913 
and subsequent reports has urged the Government ownership of 
both the telegraph and the telephone systems and their opera- 
tion in connection with the Postal Service. 

More than 70 bills have been introduced in Congress since 
1871 to secure legislation for the purchase or control by the 
Government of the telegraph lines, and more than a score of 
these bills have been reported favorably by Senate or House 
committees. 

The purchase, lease, or other forms of control of the telegraph 
and telephone have been advocated by many Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, and public men such as Henry Clay, Charles Sum- 
ner, Hannibal Hamlin, President Grant, Senators Edmunds, 
Dawes, Chandler, nearly all of the Postmasters General since 
the Civil War, as well as by leading publicists and economists of 
the country, regardless of party or factional alignments, and 
there is absolutely no reason why the question should be made n 
political one at this time. 

The telegraph and telephone systems are now being operated 
by the Postmaster General for the duration of the war. Awards 
have been made for compensation, or compensation agreed upon, 
with the leading telegraph and telephone companies, and the 
properties are now being operated as one system. An oppor- 
tunity is thus presented to demonstrate the advantages or dis- 
advantages to the public of the joint operation of the telegraph 
and telephone systems and the Postal Service, which has been 
so strongly urged upon Congress in one form or another for 
over 75 years. 

The present control will, under existing law, cease upon the 
proclamation of the President of the ratification of the terms 
of peace. Many of the independent telephone companies could 
not take back the properties without serious loss to the investors 
and great detriment to the service. I find that many of these 
companies were operating at a loss, due to the waste incident 
to competition and delivery of State regulation, and that, owing 
to the failure to set aside proper depreciation funds, many of 
the properties were rapidly drifting into a condition where 
they could not give proper public service and had been operating 
under such conditions that new capital could not be provided 
for renewals; in fact, some of the larger companies are losing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year in some States in oper- 
ating the properties under the abnormal conditions which have 
existed during the present war. The interest of the public, the 
investors, and the maintenance of the properties all require 
that the telegraph and telephone properties should not be re- 
turned to the owners in the present situation of affairs, 

One of the objections advanced against Government owner- 
ship of the telegraph and telephone systems is that the party 
in power would be able to make use of the private information 
contained in telegraph and telephone messages, passing over the 
lines, for political purposes. In this connection your attention 
is called to the fact that the act of Congress approved October 
29 last provides heavy penalties for divulging the contents of 
any telegraph or telephone message. In fact, this law throws 
around telegraph and telephone messages all of the safeguards 
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as to privacy that previously existed with respect to sealed 
communications passing through the mails. 
Some such legislations as the pending joint resolution would 
seem to be imperative in view of the facts stated. 
‘Very truly, yours, 
A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


PERSONNEL OF COAST GUARD. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H, R. 6979) to regulate the personnel of the Coast 
Gnard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentle- 
man who reported the bill, who is unavoidably absent from the 
city to-day, I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin? ‘ 

Mr. FOSTER. That is to go to the foot of the calendar? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To go to the foot of the cal- 
endar? * 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

There was no objection. 

MINING ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 885) to authorize mining for metalliferous 
minerals on Indian reservations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may remain on the calendar. 3 

Mr. FOSTER. At the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that the bill remain on the calendar, 
to go to the foot thereof. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

TO PERMIT THE GOVERNMENT TO USED SEIZED OPIUM, ETC. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 9880) providing for the disposition 
of opium, its salts and derivatives, coca leaves, their salts and 
derivatives, and any other drugs seized by the United States 
Government in the enforcement of the provisions of the act of 
October 1, 1890, as amended by the acts of March 8, 1897, 
February 9, 1909, and January 17, 1914, or the act of December 
17, 1914. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand this has been incorporated in the war-revenue act 
in the Senate 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know; not this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When this bill was last brought up on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar, if my memory serves me right, 
the gentleman from Illinois, who introduced the bill and made 
the report, requested that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice, and I ask unanimous consent, in his absence, that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. FOSTER, I have sent for the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The chairman of the committee will be 
here in just a moment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over temporarily to be taken up when the gentleman from 
North Carolina comes in the Chamber. 

Mr, FOSTER. It is a pretty important bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Why should not the gentleman from Minois 
[Mr. Henry T. Ratyey] also be present, who introduced the 
bill and made the report? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over tempo- 
rarily. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. This is to be just temporary? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is the announcement the 
Chair made. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. What is the gentleman’s request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That the bill be passed over 
temporarily. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 


EXEMPTING WRECKING VESSELS FROM THE PROVISIONS OF THE SEA- 
MEN’S ACT. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 

Consent was the bill (H. R. 11408) to amend section 4516 of 

the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by sec- 


tions 1 and 2 of an act entitled “An act to promote the welfare 
of American seamen in the merchant marine of the United 
States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for 
desertion, and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in 

Peery thereto; and to promote safety at sea,” approved March 
a í 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

j ah STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ec — 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the bill reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That section 4516 of the Revi Statut f th 
United States, as amended by sections 1 and 2 of an wes 8 
the welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of the United 
States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion 
and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; 
and to promote safety at sea,” approved March 4, 1915, be amended by 
5 out the period at the end of said sections 1 and 2 and adding 
the following words: “or wrecking vessels.” 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 
2 — 1, line 4, strike out the word “ sections" and insert the word 
section, 


7 Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “and two,” and after the word 
‘ ne 5 strike out the word “an” and insert the words “ the act entitled 


Page 2, line 5, after the word “fif „strike out the word “ be” 
and insert “and section 2 of said act of March 4, 1915, are hereby.” 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “by,” strike out the words striking 
out” and insert the words “ before.” 

Page 8 anes ihe went Eesetions. 1 out ee wena k i a2 
and adding,” and amend the title. a 85 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of some member of the committee what are 
the provisions of sections 1 and 2 from which this bill seeks to 
relieve wrecking vessels? 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] 
will explain, if necessary, more at length, but I will simply say 
this: In the original enactment of the seamen’s bill there was 
a requirement for certain watch officers on board the different 
vessels and there were exceptions to it. For instance, in the 
provision yachts were excepted and fishing vessels, but it was 
overlooked that there was not any need for different watches un 
board a wrecking vessel, which is stationary in the main, and 
when this was called to the attention of the committec, that we 
had required different watches on wrecking vessels, they imme- 
diately and unanimously added an exemption which also ex- 
tended to wrecking vessels. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand from the gentleman's 
statement that sections 1 and 2 merely relate to watches on 
board vessels? 

Mr. HARDY. This provision, as I remember it, adds wrecking 
vessels to the exemption in reference to watches. There is no 
objection to it by anybody. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These wrecking vessels see service on the 
high seas, and it is very necessary they should come under the 
scope of certain provisions of the seamen’s law. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The seamen’s act provides for the crew- 
ing of vessels and is quite rigid in its requirements. Now, in 
view of the fact that wrecking vessels are only navigated when 
going from one wreck to another, and for a greater part of the 
time are stationary while they are engaged in the wrecking 
business, it will be a very great hardship for them to be 
manned under the standards of the seamen’s act. The law 
gives to the steamboat inspectors the power to determine what 
a sufficient manning of wrecking vessels may be for their safe 
navigation, just like on yachts and fishing vessels, and it gives 
them great discretion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The vessels will be relieved from the ab- 
solute requirement as to the number of watches and number of 
seamen, but leaves it to the discretion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce to determine what should be the proper complement of 
men? 


Mr. ALEXANDER, Yes; that is it. As it is, it is a very 
great hardship. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the point 
of order. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the committee amendments. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to amend 
section 4516 of the Revised Statutes of the United States and 
section 2 of an act entitled ‘An act to promote the welfare of 
American seamen in the merchant marine of the United States; 
te abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion, 
and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation 
thereto; and to promote safety at sea,’ approved March 4, 1915.” 

On motion of Mr. Forpney, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
roH call No. 18, which was the roll call last had, be vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent that the last roll call, No, 13, be vacated. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Racspare] was inter- 
ested in that. He has stepped from the Chamber a moment. 
shall object until his return and see whether he wishes it done 
or not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill (H. R. 
patil relative to uniforms and equipment of soldiers and 
Sailors, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


GOVERNMENT USE OF SEIZED OPIUM. 


Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to the bill H. R. 9830, which was passed over temporarily 
a moment ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9830) providing for the disposition of optum, its salts 
and derivatives, coca leaves, their salts and derivatives, and any other 
drugs seized ky the United States Government in the enforcement of the 
panana of the act of October 1, 1890, as amended by the nets of March 
7 aor February 9, 1909, and January 17, 1914, or act of December 


Mr. KITCHIN. Let the Clerk read the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That all opium, its salts, derivatives, and com- 
pounds, and coca leaves, salts, derivatives, and com nds thereof, 
which may now be under seizure or which may hereafter be — by 


Objection is made. 


the United States Government from any person or persons 
with . of the act of October 1, 1890, as amended by the 
acts of March 8, 1897, February 9, 1909, and Janua 17, 1914, or 


the act of December 17, 1914. i, upon conviction of the person or 

ersons from whom seized, be confisented by and forfeited to the 

nited States; and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to deliver for medical or scientific purposes to any department, bureau, 
or other agency of the United States Government, upon proper appli- 
cation therefor under such regulation as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Trea „any of the drugs so seized, confiscated, and forfeited 
to the United States. 

The provisions of this act shall also apply to any of the aforesaid 
drugs seized or coming into the possession of the United States in the 
enforcement of any of the above-mentioned acts where the owner or 
owners thereof are unknown. None of the aforesaid d coming into 
possession of the United States under the operation of said acts, or the 
provisions of this act, shall be destroyed without certification by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Commissioner of Internas! Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Trensury, that they are of no value 
for medical or scientific purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. The bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
made by the gentleman from North Carolina that the bill be 
considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole? 
[After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will 

Mr. MANN. How much of this stuff is now on hand? 

Mr. KITCHIN. About £100,000 worth on the date this bill 
was reported out. 

Mr. MANN. How rapidly does it accumulate and how long 
a time does that represent? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I really do not know. I think most of it 
must have been seized sinee the act passed-in 1914.. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I supposed there was a considerable 
amount seized on importations at different times. What bas 
been done with that under the law? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. It fs in the hands of the agents of the Gov- 
ernment. The smoking opium, that which is seized mostly from 
importation, under the law, they can sell to the highest bidder, 
and that was disposed of and the money, of course, turned into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. MANN, Is the gentleman sure that smoking opium is 
sold? I think it is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Smoking opium was authorized to be 
sold to the highest bidder; but other opium, coca leaves, their 
salts and derivatives, could not be sold, and, of course, had to be 
held by the Government, either by the eustomhouse officials or, 
if the offenders were convicted, by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman states that smoking opium seized 
is sold. That was not my impression. I may be wrong about 
it. I had a good deal to do with the passage of the original act 
to prohibit the importation of smoking opium. I must say I 
can not see we are so much better off if a man can import 
smoking opium, then have it seized by the Government, and then 
buy it on a sale by the Government. We get the smoking opium 
and the evils of smoking opium. That was what we were seek- 
ing to abolish—the smoking. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, we are seeking to turn it all over and 
not sell it to the highest bidder. Turn it over to the department 
for medical and scientific purposes, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the International Revenue Commissioner may decide. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is, athough it is somewhat hazy, 
perhaps, that the scientists connected with the Government 
when we passed the original law practically stated that smoking 
opium was of no value for any scientific purpose. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, it may not be; but it would be turned 
over for some purpose and not get into the hands of the public 
for smoking. 

Mr. MANN. Clearly it ought not to be sold. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. ' 

Mr. WALSH. Is there any particular urgency for the pas- 
sage of this measure in order that some of these drugs may be 
destroyed or turned over to the Government? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not catch the first part of the question. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there any particular urgency for passing 
this in order to take over these drugs that have been accumu- 
lating? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No particular urgency, except some of the 
bureaus desire it for scientific purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. As the gentleman probably knows, we passed 
a bill here several months ago very similar to this, almost 
similar, except it was to take care of intoxicating liquors that 
have been accumulating, and the Government is having great 
difficulty in finding storage place for it, and it is filling up 
warehouses and having to hire buildings, and it was repre- 
sented that wns a particular urgency. The bill passed the 
House and is still slumbering. I wondered if the same method 
was to be pursued. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I assure the gentleman that we will not have 
to build houses to take care of the seized opium. ‘The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury recommends this. But there is no reason 
why we should not pass it, because every Member recognizes 
the fact that this seized and confiscated opium and coca leaves, 
and their salts and derivatives, ought to be disposed of by the 
Government in the way pointed out by this bill; that is, turn 
it over to the Government hospitals or to some bureau for 
scientific purposes. I understand the hospitals are in need 
of a great deal of this stuff that has been seized. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to know whether the prosecutions 
fer violation of these acts are under the jurisdiction of the 
Attorney General or are they under the Treasury Department? 
Who prosecutes them? The Department of Justice? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Department of Justice prosecutes. The 
Treasury hunts up the cases, gets up the evidence, and makes 
the seizures. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me if the Department of Justice 
prosecutes the violation of this act they would be the ones that 
would deliver the property to these institutions, and that regu- 
lations in connection with its transfer should be made by the 
Department of Justice and the Attorney General rather than 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. I wondered whether 
there was any particular reason for taking it out of the Attor- 
ney Gencral’s hands after the convictions had been secured. This 
provides that after it is seized it shall be turned over to the 
department under the rules and regulations ef the Internal- 
Revenue Commissioner. I suppose after it is seized there will 
have to be some convictions had? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, after conviction is secured you put the 
matter out of the Attorney General's hands and turn it back 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. The Attorney General would turn it over to 
the Internal-Revenue Commissioner's office or dispose of it 
according to the rules and regulations that are prescribed. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose there will not be any conflict; but it 
seems to me that where a law officer of the Government takes 
charge of the prosecution of these cases, the violation of the 
internal-revenue laws or the use of these drugs, he ought to be 
the proper official to dispose of it. It would be in his custody 
during the trial of the case and under his control. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will say to the gentleman that 
this opium and these derivatives are in the possession now of 
the Internal Revenue Department. The Attorney General's De- 
partment never gets it at all. This is taken away from the 
bootleggers in the red-light sections of cities and from illicit 
dealers everywhere. They have an immense amount of it; 
$100,000 worth, or even more than that much, has been taken 
since this bill was introduced. The amount is constantly in- 
creasing. The business of the Department of Justice is to con- 
vict these bootleggers when it can. After they are convicted 
there is not any provision of law under which these opiates can 
be disposed of at all. They are left in the hands of the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. In cases where these opiates or derivative 
salts are taken and no conviction is secured, although the opium 
nnd salts are retained by the Government, what disposition is 
made of them? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. They ought not to be returned 
unless it can be shown they are in possession of them legiti- 
mately. 

Mr. NORTON. I have in mind the fact that opium can be 
taken oftentimes by the Government and no claimant appears 
for it. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. The Government ought to be au- 
thorized to dispose of it. There is a demand for every bit of 
it in our Red Cross hospitals at this moment. They are anxious 
to get it. 

Mr. WALSH. I know that the gentleman from Illinois is 
very familiar with the provisions of the bill, because he intro- 
duced it and filed the report on it. He will notice that it is 
only upon conviction of the persons from whom it is received 
that this property is confiscated, and, of course, in order to 
secure conviction it is necessary for the law oflicers of the 
Government to prosecute the cases. 

Mr. HENRY T, RAINEY. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH. And in their prosecution of the cases they 
must have control and possession of the drugs upon which the 
prosecution is based. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. They do not bring it into court. 

Mr, WALSH. They can not convict them without bringing 
it into court. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. If they take a chest of these 
drugs they do not have to bring the entire material into court. 
They can make proof and secure conviction. Under the laws 
as they now have them, they have extreme difficulty in convict- 
ing anybody. 

Mr. WALSH, But it seems they should do in this as it is 
proposed to be done in the case of intoxicating liquors seized 
in violation of the Kenyon law and the Reed law. 

Mr. HENRY T, RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. So that the Attorney General or the district at- 
torney should turn over this property which is the basis of the 
prosecution and not turn it back to the internal revenue col- 
lector or to the Secretary of the Treasury, because it was not 
seized for failure to pay customs duties or anything of that 
sort. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. I will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that the entire administration of the narcotic 
laws is in a terrific state of confusion. The laws are insuf- 
ficient and have been held insufficient by the courts in very mate- 
rial parts. This bill is needed as a sort of makeshift to quickly 
reach the opium now on hand, in order that it may be disposed 
of and get it into the hands of the hospitals, where it will do 
some good. I did not draw this bill. I do not have any partic- 
ular pride of authorship in it. 

Mr. WALSH. It looks as if it were drawn in the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. It was drawn in the department, 
and it meets the approval of the internal-revenue officers, as 
well as the legal department. We are trying to amend the entire 
body of laws relating to the subject. 
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Mr. WALSH. I do not raise any objection to the passage 
of the bill, but in order to have a uniform practice I think it 
would be better to have a uniform procedure. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. The entire subject ought to be 
7 en All of these laws ought to be rewritten, and they 
Ww 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Question, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALEXANDER). The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Krrehix, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

x 19 8 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
OLD CUSTOMHOUSE AT KENNEBUNK PORT, ME, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 4283) authorizing the donation of land and 
building at Kennebunk Port, Me., known as the old customhouse, 
to the town of Kennebunk Port, Me. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. . 
on SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
0 S. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask, in the absence 
of my colleague from Maine [Mr. GooDALL], who introduced the 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds, that the bill be passed over by unanimous consent 
without prejudice. f 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. GOODALL]; 
who introduced this bill, has been very energetic not only in se- 
curing the consideration of the bill in the committee but in the 
House, and he called upon me last night in connection with the 
merits of the bill. If his colleague makes this request I have 
no objection. 

Mr. HERSEY. My colleague from Maine has been unable to 
be present to-day, and he asks that the bill be put at the foot 
of the calendar without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF RHODE ISLAND, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 3563) to increase the salary of the United 
States district attorney for the district of Rhode Island. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

GRANTING CERTALN LANDS TO THE CITY OF SAN DIEGO, 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 8646) and put it 
upon its final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California moves to 
8 * rules and take from the Speaker's table the bill 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the bill reported. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The point of order is against taking up the 
bill, as it is a bill that is referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. I have other points, but that 
is the particular one. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to hear the gentleman, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Rule XXIV, paragraph 2, provides for the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s table. That will be 
found on page 394 of the House Manual, section 860. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman think that section ap- 
plies to the suspension of the rules? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Possibly not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it does. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May we have the motion again reported? 

The SPEAKER. The motion is to suspend the rules, take up 
the bill, and consider it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And the motion does not state that a similar 
House bill has been reported? 

The SPEAKER. No; it does not state it, and it does not have 
to. Is that all the point that the gentleman has? The point is 
overruled. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. That point is well taken, in all probability. 
[Laughter.] There is no quorum present. 


Is there objection to the con- 
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Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


Kerrner and Mr. Foster) there were—22 ayes and 24 noes. 
Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 


The question of ordering tellers was taken and 25 Members 


arose, not a sufficient number. 


Mr. CRAMTON. 


ndjourn. 


The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


Srarrorp) there were—25 ayes and 33 noes. 


Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays on 


the motion to adjourn. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—years 65, nays 181, 
answered present 1, not voting 185, as follows: 


Anderson 
Bland, Ind. 
Bowers 

Browne 
Campbell, Kans, 
a 


Car 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Clark, Pa. 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Cople 

Cramton 
Currie, Mich, 
Dale, Vt. 


rowning 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Campbell, Pa. 
Caraway 
Church 


Dewalt 


Donovan 
Doolittle 
Doughton 
Dowell 


Carter, Mass. 
Carter, Okla. 
Chandler, Okla, 
Clark, Fla. 


Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 


YEAS—65. 
Esch Little Sanders, N. T. 
Fordney Longworth Sanford 
Frear y ufkin Scott, Mich 
he 9875 m. McKinley Sell 
Gillet cLaugħlin, Mich. Stafford 
cre Towa Magee Sro 
Greene, Mass. Merritt 
Greene, Vt Mondell Timberlake 
Tersey Mott Voigt 
Treland elson, A. P, Volstead 
elley, Mich, Nichols, Mich. Walsh 
raus Parker, N. J. Ward 
La Follette Platt Wood, Ind. 
Gua Purnell oung, N. Dak, 
Lampert Ramsey 
Langley Ramseyer 
Lehlbach Rogers 
NATS—181. 
Dupré Ee: Schall 
Dyer — 5 1d out oe 
Eagan tehin enber, 
Em Lever Sherwood 
Evans Linthicum Shouse 
Fa Lobeck Sims 
London Sinnott 
Fields Lonergan Sisson 
Flood Lundeen Slemp 
Foss McFadden oa: 
Foster McKenzie Smith, Idaho 
French McKeown Smith, Mich. 
Gallagher Mann Snell 
= aon Mansfield Snook 
D pes 
Gard artin Stephens, Miss, 
Garrett, Tenn. Miller, Wash. Stephens, Nebr, 
Garrett, Tex, oon Sterling 
Syna Moores, Ind, Sumners 
oodwin, Ark, eee. Switzer 
Gordon Norton Taylor, Colo, 
Graham, III. Oldfield Temple 
Gray, æ Oliver, Ala Thompson 
Griest Oliver, N. Y. Tinkham 
Hadley Iney Treadway 
Hamilton, Mich. Osborne 
Hamlin O'Shaunessy Venable 
Harrison, Va. Overstreet Vestal 
Hastings’ Peters n 
Haugen Phelan Wason 
Hawley Polk Watkins 
Heflin Po Watson, Va. 
Hetvering Pratt Weaver 
Hilliard uin Welling 
Hollingsworth ale Welt 
Houston Rainey, H. T. Whale; 
Huddleston Raker Wheeler 
Hull, Tenn, Rayburn White, Me. 
Igoe Reavis Wilson, La, 
Jacoway Robbins ingo 
Johnson, Ky. Romjue 
Ju = Rose Young, Tex, 
Keh Rouse Zihiman 
Tenszay Iowa Rubey 
Kettner Sanders, Ind. 
Kincheloe Saunders, Va. 
ANSWERED PRESENT—1. 
Butler 
NOT VOTING—185. 

‘onnelly. Kans, Ferris Heaton 
e Ohio Fisher Heintz 
Costello Flynn Helm 
Cox Focht Hensley 

rago Francis Hicks 
Dale, N. Y Freeman - Honana 
Decker Fuller, Mass. Hood 
Delane Garland Howard 
Denison Garner Hull, Iowa 
Dent Godwin, N, C. Humphreys 
Dies Good usted 
Dooling -Goodall Hutchinson 
Doremus Gould Jam 
Drane Graham, Pa. Johnson, S. Dak, 
Drukker Gray, N. J Johnson, Wash. 
Duan Gress Jones 
Bagle Griffin Kahn 
Edmonds Hamill Kearns 
Elston Hamilton, N.Y. Kea 
Essen Hard, Kelly, Pa. 
Estopinal Kennedy, R. I. 
Fairchild, B. L. Haskell Key, Qi 
Fairchild, G. W. Hayden Kiess, Pa, 
Farr Hayes Knu 


Kreider Mudd Rucker Tague 

rsen Neely Russell Taylor, Ark, 
Lazaro Nelson, Sabath Templeton 
Lea, Cal Nicholls, S. C Sanders, La. Thomas 

Ga. olan Scott, lowa ‘Tillman 

Lesher Overmyer Scott, Pa. Towner 
Littlepage Padgett seana Van Dyke 
Lunn — 2 Shackleford Waldow 
McAndrews r Sherley Walker 
McArthur Parker, N. ¥ egel Walton 
McCHutie Pou Slayden Watson. Pa 
McCormick Powers Small Webb 
McCulloch Smith, C. B. White. Ohio 
McLaughlin, Pa, Rainey, J. W. Smith, T. F. Williams 
McLemore Randall Snyder Wilson, III. 
Madden Rankin Stedman Wilson. Tex. 
Maher d Steele Winslow 
Mason Riordan Steenerson Wise 
Mays Roberts Stevenson Woods, Iowa 
Miller, Mian. Robinson Stiness Woodyard 
Montague Rodenberg Strong 
Moore, Pa Rowe Sullivan 
Morin Rowland Swift 


So the House refused to adjourn. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. Henstrey with Mr. Woopyarp. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Estoprnat with Mr. Goon. 

Mr. Surlwax with Mr. GOODALE. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 3646. An act to grant rights of way over Government lands 
for reservoir purposes for the conservation and storage of water 
to be used by the city of San Diego, Cal., and adjacent com- 
munities; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. KETTNER], who makes the motion to suspend the rules, be- 
cause of some misunderstanding, feels that the bill would better 
go over to some other day. I move, therefore, that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, December 17, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting a 
detailed statement of expenditures of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc, No. 
1590) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting prelimi- 
nary examination of St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to the 
Canadian border (H. Doc. No. 1591); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Columbia River between Carrolls and Stella, Wash.. and 
the Cowlitz River below Ostrander, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 1592) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustration. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
statements of expenditures under the contingent appropriations 
for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1918 (H. Doc. No. 1593) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in 


the Navy Department and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13401) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Lowell, Mass., one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13402) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Hudson, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13403) to 
provide for the equitable distribution of captured war devices 
and trophies to the States and Territories of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13404) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to donate one condemned cannon to 
the town of Renovo, Pa.; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 13405) tendering the thanks of 
Congress to Gen. John J. Pershing, United States Army, and to 
the officers and men under his command; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 13413) for the relief of 
discharged soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13414) for the relief of discharged sailors; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WINGO: A resolution (H. Res. 479) for the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 3220; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 13406) granting a pension to 
Frederick F. Yahnke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13407) granting a pension to Mary A. Jolin- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 13408) granting an increase of 
pension to Clark Sturdevant; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 13409) granting a pension 
to Frank Swartz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 13410) granting an increase 
of pension to Jesse ©. Barker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ° 

By Mr, SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 18411) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry Lang; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 18412) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward F, Duke; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of American Radio Relay League, 
protesting against House bill 13159 and Senate bill 5306; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Badger Talking Machine Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., protesting against sections 900, 909, and 910 of the pending 
revenue bill (H, R. 12863); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, resolution of the executive board of Wisconsin Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, held in Milwaukee December 6, 1918, favor- 
ing the measure introduced by Senator Hoxe Santra, creating a 
national department of education; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

Also, resolutions of the Optimist Club of Milwaukee, indors- 
ing the flag bill introduced by Congressman Osnoxxxk; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolutions of Boston Committee 
for a Democratic Peace, supporting the policy toward Russia 
announced by the President of the United States and adopted 
by interallied conference at Versailles; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of the Women’s Club of 
Barre, Vt., favoring the passage of the bill to enable osteopaths 
to qualify for service in the Army ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Resolution favoring league of nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition protesting against the Alexander bill (H. R. 
13159) ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolutions of Boston Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Peace, supporting the policy toward Russia announced by 
the President of the United States and adopted by interallied 
conference at Versailles; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of L. H. Schafer & Co., 
of Chicago, protesting against the proposed tax on sales of 
jewelry ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Mary B. Page, director of Chicago 
Kindergarten Institute, for Senate bill 4987, to create a Federal 
Department of Education with a Secretary of Education; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of manufac- 
turers of Italian cigars, relating to special tax of 1919 to be 
levied on manufactured Italian cigars; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SNOOK: Resolutions of the Ohio Society, Sons of the 
Revolution, favoring legislation against Anarchy and for the 
deportation of alien enemies; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, December 17, 1918. 


(Legislative day of Sunday, December 15, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

i PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Baird Jones, N. Mex. Page Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Jones, Wash, Penrose Smoot 
Beckham Kendrick Pittman Spencer 
Calder Kenyon Poindexter Sutherland 
Colt Kirby Pollock Swanson 
Culberson Knox Pomerene Thomas 
surtis La Follette . Ransdell Thompson 
Dillingham McCumber Reed ‘Trammell 
Fletcher McKellar Robinson Vardaman 
France McLean Saulsbury Walsh 
Frelinghuysen Martin, Ky Shafroth Warren 
Gay Martin, Va Sheppard Watson 
Gronna Moses Sherman Weeks 
Harding Myers Simmons Williams 
Hardwick New Smith, Ariz, 
Henderson Norris Smith, Ga. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Smith, Md. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sutetps] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. FRANCE. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
porate from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] on official business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was requested to announce that Senators 
OVERMAN, NELSON, KING, STERLING, and Wotcorr are absent on 
official business. I desire also to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is detained on important public 
business, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators haye an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the credentials of Senator Elect Watsn, of Massachu- 
setts, which, without objection, will be read and placed on file. 

The Secretary read the credentials, as follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES, greeting: 

This is to certify that, on the 5th day of. November in the year of 
our Lord 1918, Davip I. Wats was duly chosen by the qualified voters 
of said Commonwealth a Senator to represent said Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in the Senate of the United States for the term of six 
years commencing on the 4th day of March, A. D. 1919. 

Witness, His Excellency Samuel W. McCall, our governor, and our 
great seal hereunto affixed at Boston this 11th day o er in the 
year of our Lord 1918, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and forty-third. 

SAMUEL W. MecCatt. 

By his excellency the governor: 

[SEAL] - HUBERT H. BOYNTON, 
Deputy and Acting Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the cre- 
dentials will be filed. 


SENATOR FROM OREGON. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr..President, I present the credentials of 
Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, appointed by the governor of the 
State of Oregon a Seriator from that State to serve until his 
successor shall have been elected and qualified. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
credentials. 


The credentials were read, as follows: 
STATE or OREGON. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 


Know ye that, reposing special trust and confidence in the capaeity, 
integrity, and fidelity of CHARLES L. McNary, a citizen of Salem, 
Marion County, Oreg.; and whereas F. W. Mutxsy, United States 
Senator in Congress for the State of Oregon, has resigned and his 
resignation has been accepted, to take effect mber 17, 1918, thereby 
creating a vacancy : 

Now, therefore, I, James Withycombe, governor of the State of 
Oregon, do, in the name and by authority of said State, by these" 
5 appoint and commission him, the said CHARLES L. McNary, 

nited States Senator in Congress for the State of O; n, to serve 
until his successor shall have n elected and qualified, in accordance 
with the Constitution and laws of the United States and the provisions 
of chapter 48 of the General Laws of Oregon for 1915, said appoint- 
ment to become effective December 17, 1918, the date of the resignation 
of Senator F. W. MULKEY, 
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In testimony whereof I have hereunto caused the seal of the 2 
soe affixed at the city of Salem this 12th day of December, A. D. 


JAMES WITHYCOMBE, 
Governor. 


By — governor: 


[SEAL Bex. W. O 


. OLCOTT, 
Sccretary of State. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator appointed is present and is 
ready to take the oath of office. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator appointed will 
present himself at the desk and the oath will be administered 
to him. 

Mr. McNary was escorted to the Vice President’s desk by 
Mr. WARREN, and the oath prescribed by law having been admin- 
istered to him he took his seat in the Senate. 

EXPENDITURES IN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a detailed statement of expenditures of the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed. 

SHIP CONSTRUCTION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the acting chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, transmitting, in response to a resolution of No- 
vember 21, 1918, information relative to existing contracts for 
ship construction, the cost of such construction, in both private 
and Government shipyards, etc., which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the vice president of the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, transmitting a re- 
port containing an account of the operations of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, under 
the act approved March 1, 1918, empowering that corporation 
to purchase, lease, requisition, or otherwise acquire lands, 
houses, and buildings for housing purposes in connection with 
shipyards, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

THE COAL SITUATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 8 a com- 
munication from the assistant director of the fuel administra- 
tion for the District of Columbia, transmitting, in response to 
a resolution of the 14th instant, certain information relative to 
the price paid for storing coal in bins in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which, with the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that Mr. La Forrerre, of Washington, 
had been appointed a conferee on the part of the House on the 
bill (S. 1419) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,“ approved June 
21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to 
provide for the improvement and development of waterways for 
the uses of interstate and foreign commerce, in the place of 
Mr. SINNOTT, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 357. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, consider, and determine certain claims of the 
Cherokee Nation against the United States; 

H. R. 9830. An act providing for the disposition of opium, its 
salts and derivatives, coca leaves, their salts and derivatives, 
and any other drugs seized by the United States Government 
in the enforcement of the provisions of the act of October 1, 
1890, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1897, February 9, 
1909, and January 17, 1914, or the act of December 17, 1914; 

H. R. 11408. An act to amemd section 4516 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and section 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to promote the welfare of American seamen in the 
merchant marine of the United States; to abolish arrest and 
imprisonment as a penalty for desertion and to secure the 
abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; and to pro- 
mote safety at sea,” approved March 4, 1915; and 

H. R. 13366. An act permitting any person who has served in 
the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the present 
war to retain his uniform and personal equipment, and to wear 
the same under certain conditions. 


on 


L 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of the faculty and pub- 
lic school of Milan; of the Central Michigan Normal School, 
of Mount Pleasant; of the Board of Education of Rogers; and 
of the Teachers’ Club, of Grand Haven, all in the State of 
Michigan, praying for "the creation of a department of educa- 
pon, which were referred to the Committee on Education and 

r. 
ANNIE T. BRAHAM. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 385, submitted by Mr. Carper on the 13th 
instant, reported it favorably -without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of or Senate to Annie T. Braham, sole surviving 
relative of William E. Burke, late a messenger in the employ of the 
Senate, a sum equal! to six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by laws at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as 

uneral expenses and all other allowances. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 5201) to provide relief for commissioned bition: 
noncommissioned officers, and enlisted persons in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and the Army Nurse Corps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 5202) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick 
and disabled soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

A bill (S. 5208) to donate two guns or howitzers to the State 
of Nevada ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 5204) granting an increase of pension to Herman 
Hoffmeister (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 5205) to create regional boards of examiners to aid 
in the disposition of claims arising out of the present emergency, 
and prior to November 12, 1918; to the Committee on Military. 
Affairs. 


including 


THE REVENUE. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to pro- 
vide revenue, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. Í 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. i 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an order, 
and moye its adoption. I will say in explanation that it covers 
the same committee places formerly occupied by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary], and it assigns him to membership 
on the same committees. 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] be assigned 
to membership on the Committee on Gry nditures in the Department of 
Commerce, the Committee on Indian Affairs, the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation of Arid Lands, the Committee on Manufactures, 
the Committee on Pacific Railroads, the Committee on the 3 
the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine, and the 
Committee on Public Lands, 


WATERWAYS AT SEATTLE, WASH. . 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have a supple- 
mental report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
with reference to the east and west waterways and the Duwam- 
ish waterway at Seattle, Wash. This report was transmitted 
from the office of the Chief of Engineers, War Department, pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Committee on Commerce. The 
proposition is being considered in connection with the river and 
harbor bill, but until it is printed it is not in proper shape for 
consideration. The report is not lengthy, and I ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 


Without objection, it is so 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

H. R. 357. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court ot 
Claims to hear, consider, and determine certain claims of the 
Cherokee Nation against the United States was read ore by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Indian 

H. R. 9830. An act providing for the disposition of Soria 
its salts and derivatives coca leaves, their salts and deriva - 
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tives, and any other drugs seized by the United States Govern- 
ment in the enforcement of the provisions of the act of October 
1, 1890, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1897, February 9, 
1909, and January 17, 1914, or the act of December 17, 1914, 

was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H. R. 11408. An act to amend section 4516 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and section 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to promote the welfare of American seamen in the mer- 
chant marine of the United States; to abolish arrest and im- 
prisonment as a penalty for desertion and to secure the abroga- 
tion of treaty provisions in relation thereto; and to promote 
safety at sea,” approved March 4, 1915, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

I. R, 18366. An act permitting any person who has served 
in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the pres- 
ent war to retain his uniform and personal equipment, and to 
wear the same under certain conditions was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


THE REVENUE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

The Sxcrerary. Continuing the reading on page 10, begin- 
ning with line 19, Part II, Individuals, Normal tax. From this 
point in the bill all amendments were passed over down to and 
including line 13, on page 49. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This portion of the bill was 
passed over at the request of the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FoLLETTE]. 

The SecreTAaRY. The first amendment in the portion passed 
over will be found in line 1, page 11, where the committee pro- 
poses, after the word“ tax,” to strike out the comma and the 
words “as follows“ and to insert “at the following rates.“ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, I simply wish to state 
that it will be necessary for me to return to this provision of 
the bill, either to offer the substitute which I have prepared 
and upon which tables and computations are being made now 
and which are not completed, or to move for a reconsideration, 
as I may be advised is best under all considerations when the 
tables and computations are completed. But they are not ready 
at this time, and therefore I will not offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. The next amendment will be stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, before the Secretary proceeds 
to read further, as we have a very full Senate, I wish to make 
a suggestion. In order to expedite the passage of the bill before 
the holidays it will be necessary for us to economize time in 
every possible way. We are losing a great deal of time unneces- 
sarily in calling for a quorum. When we are about to take a 
yea-and-nay vote it is necessary to call a quorum, or else we 
might not have a quorum upon the yea-and-nay yote. Therefore 
a quorum is called as a matter of precaution. 

If Senators can not be in the Chamber during this week when 
we are trying to make all possible speed to bring the bill to a 
final vote but will try to be near the Chamber to be reached by 
the notice given by the ringing of the bell when a yea-and-nay 
vote is taken, it will save us a great deal of time that we lose 
now in calling for a quorum preliminarily to taking a vote. 

I wanted to make that suggestion, and if Senators will act 
upon it I think we will save a great deal of time. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment passed over is, in 
section 210, on page 11, beginning with line 3, where the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out all of subsections (a) and (b), in 
the following words: 


(a) In the case of a citizen or resident of the United States 12 
cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits pro 
in section 216: Provided, That upon the first $4,000 of this amount the 
rate shall be 6 per cent; 
) In the case of a nonresident alien, 12 per cent of the amount of 
the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216. 


And to insert in lieu the following: 


(a) For the calendar year 1918, 12 per cent of the amount of the net 
Income in excess of the credits provided in section 216: Provided, That 
in the case of a citizen or resident of the United States the rate upon 
the first 64,000 of such amount shall be 6 per cent; 

(b) For each calendar P hed thereafter, $ per cent of the amount of 
the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216: Provided, 
That in the case of a citizen or resident of the United States the rate 
upon the first $4,000 of such amount shall be 4 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In line 14 and in line 19, before 
the word “ amount,” I move to insert the word “ excess.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, to this part of the bill the 
minority have signed a report, with one exception, reciting their 
objections. That report has been filed but has never been read 


to 95 Senate. It is short, and I should like the Secretary to 
read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
retary will read the report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall not object, if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania insists upon the reading of the re- 
port, but instead of raising the question now, why not let sub- 
division (b) of that section go over? 

Mr. PENROSE, I am perfectly willing as to that, but I 
thought we might vote on it now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator from Pennsylvania going to 
address the Senate now? 

Mr. PENROSE. I am going to first have the report read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not understand that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania desired to address the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Without objection, the Sec- 


Mr. Pexrose (for himself, Mr. Lobox, Mr. McCustrer, Mr. 
Subor, Mr. TowNseEnp, and Mr. DILLINGHAM), from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, submitted the following views of a minor- 
ity, to accompany H. R. 12863: 

The undersigned minority members of the Committee on Fi- 
nance feel constrained to withhold their support from the pro- 
visions recommended by the majority, having for their purpose 
the arbitrary fixing of rates for taxes to be collected mainly in 
1920 to the estimated extent of $4,250,000,000 

With respect to those provisions of the bill as amended by the 
committee, which, it is estimated, will produce $6,000,000,000 
revenue for a full 12-months period, we are generally in accord, 
These provisions are the result of months of painstaking delib- 
eration and are based upon as accurate and reliable expert 
information as it was possible to obtain through every agency, 
official and other, They reflect actual business, industrial, and 
economic conditions now believed to exist, taking into consid- 
eration the rapid transition during the year from the maximum 
war-needs production to the sudden cessation of hostilities and 
the arrest of war industry. 

Difficult as was the committee's task, its conclusions as to just 
and proper bases of taxation upon current-year conditions were, 
at least, approximately definite and consonant with known facts. 
We, therefore, were enabled by patient consideration to apply 
the new and increased taxes in a way to harmonize, so far as 
practicable, with existing economic, financial, and industrial 
conditions, and at the same time to provide all the revenue that 
revised estimates of the Treasury Department indicated as 
necessary in view of the signing of the armistice, namely, 
$6,000,000,000, or $2,000,000,000 less than was estimated the 
bill carried when it came to the Senate. The ‘act that rapidly 
changing conditions, while the bill was under consideration in 
the Committee on Finance, enabled the committee to reduce 
the amount of taxes $2,000,000,000 furnishes a forcible illustra- 
tion of the importance of legislating on the subject of taxation, 
so vital to the country, with the utmost care and in the light of 
ascertained conditions. It further demonstrates how unwise is 
the policy of haste and the anticipation of future needs at a 
time when radical changes in domestic and world conditions 
render to-day’s conclusions perhaps worthless to-morrow, 

We recall that it was insisted in July and August, last, that 
the revenue bill, not even then prepared, should become a law 
not later than September 28. Disaster to the fourth liberty 
loan was predicted and apprehension was expressed as to the 
inability of the Secretary of the Treasury to market short-time 
certificates if the bill were not on the statute books by that date, 
These predictions, fortunately, were unfulfilled. The Secretary 
experienced no difficulty in placing short-time certificates and 
the fourth liberty loan was oversubscribed. The country was 
not affected by lack of knowledge in advance as to the extent 
and methods of taxation, but went ahead and met each situa- 
tion as it arose, 

Who now will claim that Congress was not justified or lacked 
wisdom in deliberating upon this, the greatest of all tax bills in 
history? The fact alone that changed conditions made possible 
a reduction of $2,000,000,000 in the interest of the taxpayers 
justifies the care and scrutiny given the bill by those charged 
with the constitutional duty of framing it. 

In the light, therefore, of this recent valuable experience and 
object lesson it weuld be entirely without justification to at- 
tempt to preseribe for the American people what amount of 
taxes they shall be called upon to pay in the year 1920. We 
can not fail to be impressed with the many difficulties en- 
countered, even with every possible aid, in levying just taxes 
for the current year; and to undertake to project ourselves into 
the future, so filled with portentous changes, and arbitrarily 
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and rigidly to fix taxes for the year 1920 is in violation of every 
sound principle of legislative procedure, and economically is 
fallacious and unsound. 

No one can foresee the full course of events which will crowd 
the intervening months, and no one with any degree of definite- 
ness can estimate the Government's needs or the country’s in- 
dustrial prosperity. Sources of revenue not now tapped may be 
made to yield a just portion, thus relieving other sources from 
onerous taxation. Who can foresee clearly results from the re- 
adjustment and reconstruction program inevitably impending 
and bound to follow the return of peace? Both capital and 
labor are vitally interested in these readjustments and will be 
affected by them in a way that can not be foretold. The prob- 
lem of the high cost of living is not the least of those awaiting 
attention, and a wise and carefully considered economic policy 
must be framed at the proper time with full information as to 
the facts. Care must be exercised not to disarrange our indus- 
trial system in a way which will render either capital or labor 
less employed in profitable pursuits than at the present time. 
A sound policy demands that no legislation shall be enacted 
which will suddenly or unwisely disturb values and prices. 
Vast governmental undertakings and agencies, made necessary 
by the war, must come in for a large share of consideration ds 
to the policy to be adopted with respect to those activities in 
the future, thus presenting the most difficult domestic problems 
ever confronted by this Nation. 

No program for the near or even distant future has been 
evolved—nothing but the merest outlines, suggestions, and pre- 
liminaries—and yet, on the threshold of these nebulous condi- 
tions, it is proposed to lay down a hard and fast scheme of taxa- 
tion for the future. 
this extraordinary proposition to fix arbitrarily the rates of taxa- 
tion in the present bill for the year 1920 is that the taxpayers 
are entitled to know the amount of reduction in taxes and the 
character of the taxes for that year. It does not seem to the 
minority that this argument furnishes any justification for 
violating the methods of orderly legislative procedure. Every 
taxpayer in the country knows that taxes will be reduced after 
this year as the inevitable result of a reduction in governmental 
needs following the declaration of peace. Every business man 
knows the next Congress can enact a revenue measure, based on 
accurate information as to the then existing conditions, which 
will reduce the burdens of taxation so far as the requirements 
of the Government will permit. Why, then, attempt to do so in 
this bill with no knowledge of future conditions and needs? 

As a 1918 measure the undersigned minority members of the 
committee concur in the reporting of the bill, but the measure 
should stand essentially as a 1918 measure, and the many 
changes which will be necessary to adapt the tax law to condi- 
tions found to obtain in 1919, and subsequent years, should fol- 
low and be made at one time and in the light of as full informa- 
tion as it will be possible to obtain. 

p Bores PENROSE. 
II. C. LODGE. 
P. J. MCCUMBER. 
Reep Soor. 
Cuas. E. TOWNSEND. 
WX. P. DELINSGHAM. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I perhaps conveyed a wrong 
Impression when I stated to the Senate that this minority re- 
port was signed by all the members of the minority, with one ex- 
‘ception. I ought to say that the minority were unanimous in dis- 
senting from the attempt to fix the 1920 taxes in this bill. The 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forterre] refrained 
‘from joining in the minority report because of the fact that he 
objected to the general plan of taxation contained in the bill, in 
which the other members of the minority, realizing the limita- 
‘tions under which the present Congress is acting, were willing in 
‘an general way to concur. I think it only fair to state this, because 
it shows a unanimity of protest. I desire to quote from the views 
filed by the senior Senator from Wisconsin, in which he says: 

I concur fully with the minority report of the Committee on Finance 
in withholding support from the pravisions recommended by the ma- 
jority, having for their purpose the arbitrary fixing of rates of taxation 
to be collected in 1920. In the confusion and chaos resulting from the 
sudden termination of the war, neither the needs of the Government nor 
the sources of its income for 1920 can be more than wildly approximated 
at this time, and, in my opinion, no sound reason for this proposed legis- 
lation has eyer been given. 

Then he goes on to say—and it explains why he did aot sign 
the report— 

I dissent, however, from so much of the report of the minority mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee as concurs with the majority in propos- 
ing to raise by taxation under this bill only $6,000,000,000 or even less 
than that amount for the taxable year, and which in consequence per- 
rei nad profits and excessive incomes to escape fair and reasonable 


The only argument advanced in behalf of. 


Then he proceeds in his report to outline his yiews on a scheme 
of taxation which would meet his approval. 

Mr. President, as the Senate has now reached the point in the 
bill where there is a sharp divergence of opinion between the 
united minority and majority of the Finance Committee, I shall 
take advantage of the opportunity to present briefly some of my 
views upon the pending measure. 

NO OPPOSITION TO ESSENTIAL WAR REVENUE LEGISLATION. 

This bill comes up for enactment after peace has been won, 
a victorious peace, gained in no small part through the de- 
termination, resources, sacrifices, and valor of the people of the 
United States. The great financial task of our country is still, 
however, to meet the cost of the war, and it is as a war 
measure that this bill primarily is to be judged. It is because 
the bill is essentially a war measure that I am willing to support 
it, although dissenting from the special 1920 provisions, and only 
accepting many other provisions because I realize that the bill is, 
perhaps, the best that can be had under existing limitations, 
To raise by taxation, principally upon the incomes of the people 
and the industries of the country for the past year, about 
$6,000,000,000—nearly six times the prewar income of our coun- 
try from all sources—-is justified only by the staggering ex- 
penditures in the great cause, and can be sanctioned only by the 
patriotic spirit of our people. 

The report of the majority of the Finance Committee, and 
the address of the Senator from North Carolina, the chairman 
of the committee, furnish a detailed explanation of the measure 
which I need not duplicate or amplify. I shall confine my, 
remarks to a brief statement of some of the salient features, 
an understanding of which seems to me essential for the con- 
sideration of the bill, in its present form, by the Senate and by 
the country. I know the measure is far from perfect, and I 
also recognize the difficulties which have been encountered. 
Yielding to the consensus of opinion of the majority in the com- 
mittee and having aided so far as I could to eliminate objection- 
able features, and to support a large number of amendments of 
great importance, which have been adopted, I trust the bill will 
pass at as early a date as may be consistent with full considera- 
tion and discussion. In stating this I believe I am also voicing 
the patriotic sentiment of the country, which recognizes the needs 
of the hour and is willing to make the sacrifice. 

PRIMARILY A WAR MEASURE. 

The pending bill primarily is a war measure. It is the largest 
tax bill in the history of modern countries. It reaches tle high- 
est mark of taxation, and it is hoped and expected that subse- 
quent measures will amend errors and omissions in the present 
bill and will provide a steady reduction of taxes as the 
affairs of the country are readjusted, and retrenchment, cur- 
tailment, and economy diminish the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment. While the war is over, it must not be imagined that 
expenditures can drop instantly to'a peace footing. One great 
item of expense, the maintenance and pay of the armies in the 
field, must remain for some time, however rapidly the troops are 
brought back. We can not consider ourselves fairly upon a 
peace basis until peace shall have been declared and demobiliza- 
tion accomplished. 

EXHAUSTIVE CONSIDERATION OF BILL IN COMMITTEES, 

The bill has had exhaustive consideration in the committees 
of the House and Senate for a period extending over several 
months. Hearings have been had, and information has been 
received from official experts and from communications from 
taxpayers, fully reciting their views. I take this opportunity 
to commend the spirit of patriotism, free from any taint of par- 
tisanship, which prevailed in the Committee on Finance during 
the consideration of the bill. In the deliberations of this com- 
mittee, which frequently, in the history of the country, has been 
the center of political strife waged over economic questions, 
only one purpose seemed to prevail, and that was to raise the 
taxes required for the needs of the Government by methods fair 
and equitable. I should also like to say that a similar spirit 
obtained among the taxpayers who appeared before the com- 
mittee or saw the members thereof in personal interviews. I do 
not recall a single important case where exemption from taxa- 
tion was requested for any section or industry. The single de- 
sire on the part of the taxpayers seemed to be that the taxes 
should be levied along lines fair, equitable, and sound from 
an economic point of view. Further than that no claim was 
raised. 

TAX ADVISORY BOARD, 

In the act of 1917 many glaring inconsistencies and omissions 
exist. A large number of these defects were cured by the rul- 
ings and constructions of the Tax Advisory Board created and 
supported by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and I take this opportunity to express my 
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appreciation of the invaluable work accomplished in this connec- 


tion by the board. Its rulings and constructions have been 
sane, wise, and courageous, and have resulted, in my opinion, 
in preventing many disastrous results which might have fol- 
lowed from the act of 1917 had the board not undertaken to 
interpret the act on broad and equitable lines. The remark- 
able feature about the board has been its lack of legal power 
to determine finally taxes or constructions. Its power has been 
entirely of a recommendatory character, and I do not know of 
any case of importance where its decisions have been over- 
ruled. The taxpayer has had the privilege of appealing directly 
to the board and, on the whole, I recall few bureaus of the 
‘Treasury Department which have administered such trying and 
arduous duties more effectively. The board has been retained 
in the present bill, and it is worthy of note that it has been the 
deliberate purpose to refrain from bestowing any actual power 
upon the board beyond that of recommendation, the thought 
being that it can perform its duties most effectively and retain 
the confidence of Government officials and taxpayers more 
firmly by continuing its powers as purely recommendatory. 
CODIFICATION OF TAX LAWS. 

I have referred to the many defects in the present law which 
have been partially remedied by rulings of the Treasury De- 
partment, and which have been more fully and definitely cor- 
rected in the pending bill by the excellent amendments made 
by the Committee on Finance. I think it well to call particular 
attention, in passing, to a very confusing defect in the present 
law which has been corrected in the pending bill. I refer to 
the very objectionable feature of the 1917 legislation in that the 
income tax was left spread through two statutes. This made 
it difficult for the taxpayer to find out what his rights and ob- 
ligations were. In the present bill these taxes have been put 
in a single statute. It was most confusing to the taxpayer to be 
confronted with this independent extension of additional taxes 
running all through the law of 1917, including excess-profits 
taxes. The present measure is a complete codification of the 
tax laws, so far as concerns the internal-revenue system. In 
other words, the existing law is now codified and reenacted with 
the additional increased taxes and amendments, so that the old 
law is, for all practical purposes, to be disregarded except in 
so far as the few paragraphs relating to the Tariff Commission, 
a protective tariff on dyestuffs, and a few other paragraphs are 
concerned. It is needless to say, however, that the present law 
will still continue to affect cases pending. 

\ IMPORTANT TREASURY DECISIONS EMBODIED IN AMENDMENTS. 

I have referred to the very excellent work done by the Tax 
‘Advisory Board in construing the present law, and I am glad to 
be able to say that most of the important Treasury decisions 
construing the present law have been embodied in amend- 
ments, while many new provisions have been made to re- 
lieve the taxpayer from discrimination and inequality. In 
some instances these relief provisions have been es ally 
designed to secure maximum of production in articles considered 
essential in the present emergency. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me right in that connection, I should like to say, so that it may 
be understood by the Senate, that while we have made no 
change in the House rates in the income tax and none in the 
excess-profits tax and surtax, except a slight reduction in the 
excess-profits tax for 1919 and some modifications in the surtax 
schedule but slightly affecting the revenue, yet we have, through 
the amendments the Senator is now speaking about, very ma- 
terially reduced the income of the Government from those taxes. 
Whatever substantial deductions have been made in the income 
and profits taxes for 1919 have been made through the so-called 
ameliorative or relief measures to which the Senator is now 
referring, and which were adopted by the committee in order 
to remove the hardships growing out of a rigid enforcement of 
the definition of invested capital as it is found in the present law 
and the pending bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am glad the chairman of 
the committee has illuminated the subject by his interruption, 
because there is some misapprehension as to the character of 
these relief provisions. I take it that in some cases they have 
resulted in a reduction of revenue, and in some particular cases 
in a very large reduction; but such revenue has been made up 
elsewhere, and we were very fortunate in being confronted 
later on with a situation where we could reduce the revenue and 
still meet the requirements of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the reductions have been made in a 
spirit of fairness and justness to the taxpayer. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; and, Mr. President, the fact that it re- 
duced the revenue never was an argument, to my mind, against 
adopting a provision to prevent injustice or inequality, or in 
favor of levying a tax on one man who, perchance, has an un- 


dorcapitalized concern with his good will left out, on one side 
of the street, and another man, with his good will capitalized 
at an enormous figure, on the other side of the street, one pay- 
ing heavy taxes and the other going scot free. Neither has it 
persuaded me, Mr. President, that revenue might be lost if 
the amendment were adopted by which the Government would 
not impose a tax on the taxpayer when at the end of the year 
he had incurred a loss instead of a profit. The Government 
can deyise many ways of imposing taxes without taxing the 
bankrupt, or without framing a tax system so full of hard- 
ship and inequality that men wonder what kind of reasoning 
the Congress adopted to devise such a scheme. 

In fact, Mr. President, on the point suggested, the gencral im- 
pression prevailed in the committee that these amendments were 
of very great and particular importance at the present time, 
The taxes heretofore have been so very much lower that inequal- 
ity, while it might work injustice, could perhaps be borne by 
the taxpayer in a war measure, but when we were confronted 
by the provisions of a bill raising enormeus revenues by taxes 
higher than were ever dreamed of in this country, and consid- 
erably higher, in most instances, than those prevailing in any 
other country, it became very evident that it was absolutely 
necessary to amend the bill wherever possible by carefully pre- 
pared amendments which would meet many complicated con- 
tingencies and avoid gross inequality, inequity, and, perhaps, dis- 
astrous financial results. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXATION, 

Direct taxation is comparatively new in the United States. 
Until within the last few years, whatever fiscal policy may have 
prevailed in the country, the bulk of the revenue was raised 
from the customhouse and by certain recognized and established 
internal-revenue taxes, chiefly on liquor and tobacco. Later on, 
in 1909, the revenues were supplemented by excise taxes, followed 
by a small income tax in 1913. It was only in 1916 and 1917, 
however, that the Government of the United States undertook 
to raise by direct taxes—I mean taxes upon income, personal 
and corporate—any great portion of its revenue. Our expe- 
rience with this system of taxation is therefore brief. Some 
assistance in solving the intricate problems which such a sys- 
tem involves is to be derived from England, where income taxes 
have been long established. No country, however, has expe- 
rienced the repressive effect of rates as high as those in this 
bill. No European country has to meet in this field the same 
problems which arise in the United States. In England, for 
example, industries are mainly old and established. Here a 
large part of our essential production is carried on by new 
enterprises, constantly developed by the initiative of our peo- 
ple in the midst of the opportunities afforded in a new coun- 
try. As a continuing levy anything like the present rates 
would operate strongly to discourage and repress that invalu- 
able American initiative and enterprise. The repressive effect 
would, I am confident, cost the Government, even in revenue, 
far more than the additional yield of high rates. It would 
tend to force industries into stagnation. 

Profiting, so far as we might, by the example of other coun- 
tries, but, chiefly, being compelled to work out our own prob- 
lems from our brief experience with direct taxes in the last 
few years, and after the most exhaustive study of industrial and 
financial conditions in this country, we have had to move 
slowly and steadily along firm ground where the topography 
was fully known. The perils of theoretical schemes of taxation 
had to be avoided. Attractive in theory, a little study of these 
propositions shows that we might be embarking upon un- 
charted waters. I am inclined to the conclusion that it 
is impossible to work out any single theory of taxation 
that will lead to suecess. I have more faith in the lessons of 
experience and practice than in the teachings of theory. For 
instanee, it is urged that the schedule of miscellaneous taxes 
is arbitrary, and the fact is that the schedule must be acknowl- 
edged to be historical, accidental, and experimental. Taxes of 
this kind can not be worked out on any single, definite plan, 
but must proceed in the light of experience; and yet the miscel- 
laneous taxes which we have had during the past year seem 
to have worked out satisfactorily and without undue hardship, 
and I believe that the new schedules, which have been made as 
moderate as possible, and in most cases below the rates im- 
posed in the House bill, will, as temporary taxes, go equally 
well. 

On the other hand, it has been urged that we should super- 
sede by a single uniform and simple sales tax what has been 
described as a jumble of miscellaneous taxes, or, to pursue the 
theory to its logical conclusion, that we should adopt some kind 
of a turnover tax. I have yet to discover a workable plan for 
such a sales or turnover tax. For instance, one suggestion is 
that a tax of 1 per cent, levied on all sales made in this 
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country, would be simple and yield nearly %3,000,000,000 of 
revenue, but I fail to find that such a tax would be simple as 


alleged. In the case of some articles, for instance, which pass 
through several trade channels before reaching the ultimate con- 
sumer, the tax would be applied four or five times, while in the 
ease of other articles reaching the consumer more directly from 
the manufacturer the tax would be added, perhaps, only once 
or twice. 

This inequality naturally would tend to create dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the consumers. It would also operate as a 
great discrimination in favor of the very large industry, com- 
prehending several different branches within itself, as com- 
pared with the small producer, who has to make use, perhaps, 
of other manufacturers, jobbers, and trade channels for articles 
which the big concern supplies for itself. To meet these difficul- 
ties it has been suggested that the tax should be 1 per cent on 
sales at retail, which tax would yield about $1,000,000,000. 
Confining the tax to retail sales would, it is claimed, work strange 
discrimination. Would the farmer be required to pay this 
tax on his plow if he bought it from the local hardware 
dealer? If so, he might be discriminated against as compared 
with the large agricultural operator of the West, who buys 
perhaps 20 plows in a lot from the wholesale dealer. If, on 
the other hand, sales of articles used only for production, even 
when made at retail, are not to be taxed, and the tax is to be 
confined to articles used only for consumption, the tax becomes 
most difficult of administration and, unless put at a high rate, 
ean not produce very much revenue. This plan for a general 
sales tax may have much merit and be worthy of careful 
future consideration, but up to the present time I have not 
seen any scheme concretely worked out and capable of just 
application. 

PROPORTION OF REVENUE WHICH SHOULD BE RAISED BY LOANS AND TAXES, 

In the same way it is well to avoid being beguiled by theories 
as to the proportion of revenue which should be raised by 
loans and by taxes. I have already referred to the difference 
in conditions prevailing among the nations immediately menaced 
by the war as contrasted with our conditions here. In this 
instance also it seems to me that the exercise of common 
sense, and the arrival at conclusions after a careful study 
of the facts, will bring better practical results than the pur- 
suit of theories. We must look at the requirements of the 
Government and the condition of industry. In England the pro- 
portion of expenditures of the Government raised by taxation 
during the war years through 1917, including amounts loaned 
to foreign governments, has been estimated, I am informed, 
at a little over 22 per cent, while in France the pro- 
portion was smaller, being some 14 per cent. In contrast 
with this relation between loans and taxes it is interesting 
to note the similar relation disclosed in the present bill. The 
Secretary of the Treasury's revised estimate of actual govern- 
mental expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
is approximately $18,000,000,000. It is estimated that this 
bill will, for a full 12 months’ period, yield approximately 
$6,000,000,000, or 333 per cent of the total of this vast ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I infer from what the Senator has already 
said, although he has not directly expressed himself to that 
effect, that in his opinion 33% per cent is about as much as we 
ought to raise by taxation. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is my opinion; and it is much larger, 
I was about to say, than that raised by any other country in 
the world. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator this question: 
Assuming that the expenses of the Government for 1920 will 
be about $7,000,000,000, in round numbers—the estimate of the 
department being between $6,000,000,000 and $7,000,000,000— 
the Senator would think that $4,000,000,000 of that amount 
would be ample to raise by taxation, would he not? 

Mr. PENROSE. If the estimates for the following year are 
correct, I should be entirely satisfied with that proportion. My 
contention is, however, that we do not know whether those 
estimates are correct or what our expenses will be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator: Suppose the ex- 
penditures, instead of being what the department estimates, 
should be as large as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
estimates—namely, $10,000,000,000—then would the Senator 
still think that $4,000,000,000 raised by taxation would be a 
sufficient amount? 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
wait a few moments I shall proceed to discuss what my idea is 
of the limit of direct taxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator indicated 333 per 
cent as his idea of the amount to be raised. 


Mr. PENROSE. I do not think there is any magical figure. 
I was trying to show that we are levying by taxation, in rela- 
tion to loans, considerably more than England and over twice as 
much as France. I was simply stating a fact. I hope to show 
as I proceed, if the Senator will permit me, what would be an 
answer to his question, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I entirely agree with the Senator, that we 
are raising by taxation in this bill for the year 1920 a very 
much larger per cent than is raised by France or England. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield. 

Mr, NORRIS, I should like to suggest to the Senator that the 
rule he lays down, however we may disagree on it, certainly 
would not apply to a time of peace. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have not laid down any rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from North Carolina referred to 
1920, a year after the war. When we are on a peace basis we 
will expect to raise all the money, and more, too, by taxation to 
run the Government. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think so. 

Mr, SIMMONS. That depends. It may be that we will be 
able to pay our war expenses during the fiscal year. Then our 
taxes will be comparatively very low next year, very much 
lower than the department has estimated and very much lower 
than the Senator from Utah has estimated. But if our ex- 
penditures for the year 1920, reach $10,000,000,000 or $7,000,- 
000,000, it is clear that these amounts will greatly exceed the ex- 
penses of the Government in normal times. It is clear that in 
either event a large part of the expenditures will be war ex- 
penditures not paid during the war but paid after the war. The 
question is not when we pay them but whether when we do pay 
them we are paying war expenses as well as peace expenses. If 
we have to pay next year $10,000,000,000 nobody would say that 
exceeding $4,000,000,000 would be peace expenditures. The other 
$6,000,000,000 necessarily would be war expenses that we have 
not been able to pay this year and carried over to the next year. 
Therefore they should be dealt with just as war expenses are 
dealt with this year. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think there is any substantial dis- 
agreement. I concede that the war is not over by any means, 
So far as e go. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Or if it is over, if the Senator will pardon 
me, we will not be able to pay our war expenses this year, and 
they will be carried over to another year. 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly; and further than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the very large item in our war expenses is the enormous 
cost of the pay and maintenance of 2,000,000 men in France. 
They can not be brought back immediately; neither can they 
be brought back without due regard for our responsibilities in 
Europe. I do not favor remaining too long in Europe and par- 
ticipating in their troubles there, but I am informed that the 
mere physical return of the troops will require six or seven 
months, or perhaps a year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator certainly would not suggest 
that if our expenditures in the fiscal year 1920 are $10,000,- 
000,000 because we have not been able to clear up our war in- 
debtedness, we should raise that $10,000,000,000 by taxation? 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly not. 

Mr. PENROSE. I simply wanted to call attention to the fact 
that these war expenses must continue this year and for an- 
other year. Some Senators sitting near me, who are conversant 
with the situation, say that it will take three years to bring the 
troops back, and that they are better paid than any soldiers in 
the world. We have run the war on a more expensive basis 
than any nation in the world, and we, of course, have these war 
expenses, At the same time I entirely agree with the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] that when we once get on 
a peace footing and war expenditures are abolished, taxes 
should then pay all the revenues of the Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PENROSE. As they always have in the history of the 
American Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We ought then to cease bond issues. We 
ought to call upon the people to pay each year as we go after we 
get rid of these war expenditures. We can not afford to do it 
now, because if we should do it and the war expenditures carried 


over for future liquidation should be as great as indicated by 


some Senators, we would have to impose heavy war taxes upon 
the people of the country for years to come. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not think it has been 
amiss to have elucidated this point. I have received recently a 
large number of letters from people asking, “ Why do we not 
proceed to a normal tax system?” They forget the war is not 
over and that demobilization bas not as yet been achieved. 
This they ought to realize. $ 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I will interrupt the Senator just to say that 
I have had letters of that sort from people saying, “ We are 
perfectly willing to pay these high taxes in time of war, but 
the war is over and these taxes ought to be taken off of us.” 
That would be true provided that when the war is over we are 
rid of the war expenses—not expenditures that may accumu- 
late in the future or after the war terminates, but expenses 
that may have accumulated or may accumulate during the war 
and that have not yet been met and can not be met during the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think there are a very large number of 
people who have no conception of the expenditures of a war 
nature which the Government will have to provide long after 
peace shall have been declared, and I suggest this without ad- 
vocnting in any way a policy of prolonged and continued inter- 
ference in European affairs. I simply stated that our relation 
of taxes to loans is one-third greater than that in England and 
over twice that in France to show that the American people are 
standing a heavier tax burden in relation to loans than any of 
the allied nations from whom we have any definite information. 

Mr. President, reference has been made to the standard of re- 

lation between loans and taxes, and there we again want to 
avoid being beguiled by theories. I have already referred to 
the difference in conditions prevailing among the nations imme- 
diately menaced by the war as contrasted with our conditions 
here. . 
In this instance also it seems to me that the exercise of a 
little common sense and the arrival at conclusions after a care- 
ful study of the facts will bring better results than the pursuit 
of theories. We must look at the requirements of the Govern- 
ment and the condition of industry in England and in France, 
as to which I have already stated the proportions. It is evident, 
therefore, that the proportion of taxes to loans in the United 
States is over one-third greater as compared with England and 
over twice as large as compared with France. 

I am willing to go as far as anyone in raising as much of 
the war expenses of the Government as possible from current 
revenue. I am willing to set aside the argument for the pres- 
ent that posterity can well afford to pay the larger part of 
these expenditures, which ultimately will result in such tre- 
mendous gains for our country and for civilization. Neither 
will I now lay stress on the fact that even the indebtedness 
already incurred is small as compared with the resources 
of the country, and certainly is not to be compared 
with the similar debts of the allies, not to mention the damages 
and losses they have suffered. Our debt even now is easily 
borne and managed and, in a nation which is destined in the near 
future to grow in power and wealth by leaps and bounds, it is 
reasonable to expect its liquidation at a not distant period. 
But apart from all these considerations, there is one insur- 
mountable limit beyond which we can not go in the way of 
taxation. It would seem that the argument is unanswerable 
that we can not tax the individuals and industries of the coun- 
try beyond the point which can be endured without stagnation 
or destruction. Suppose we take the extreme argument that 
the greater part of all incomes, personal and corporate, be ap- 
propriated by the Government to defray the expenses of the 
war and demobilization. But one result would inevitably fol- 
low—the absolute cessation of all extension and development 
of business, the complete suspension of all work involving 
initiative and enterprise, the utter failure of business to expand 
or develop, or even to maintain the necessary upkeep for the 
conduct of industry. 

It would fail to secure revenue because industry would cease 
to produce income. Therefore, assuming that we are willing to 
levy taxes to the limit of endurance, we can go only to that 
limit—and we can not pass it—at which corporations can re- 
tain sufficient funds to permit them to operate and individuals 
can still have left enough incentive to prompt that splendid 
initiative and enterprise which are the chief sources of the 
greatness of America. I am firmly convinced that the present 
taxes approach that limit. I am of the opinion that if we go 
much further we will overreach ourselves in the very object of 
securing the revenue we have in mind. Perhaps these taxes can 
be borne in view of the fact that they are temporary in their na- 
ture. They inevitably must be lowered in the following year sub- 
stantially, and it is to be hoped that in a comparatively short 
period a system of direct taxes can be devised, together with a 
scheme for the refunding and payment of our national debt, 
which will place our tax system upon a reasonable and enduring 
basis so that the country may be able to proceed, carrying its 
burden, it is true, but carrying it cheerfully and bravely, in the 
tremendous task of reconstruction and development. After all, 
even if the taxes are high for this year, even if sacrifices have to 
be made and, in numerous instances, money has to be borrowed 
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to pay the taxes and profits have to be postponed, the American 
taxpayers will be inspired by the same patriotism manifested 
by them throughout the war in their generous response to 
each call for liberty loans. In their patriotism and sacrifice 
they have been second only to those who have given their full 
measure of devotion upon the field of battle. 


PLAN OF TAXATION, 


In discussing briefly the details of the bill I should like first 
to refer to the plan of taxation. This bill will, according to the 
estimates, raise from miscellaneous sources, principally bever- 
ages and tobacco, approximately $1,370,000,000, and from incomes 
approximately $4,600,000,000. The latter amount will be taken 
from corporate incomes estimated at $10,000,000,000, and from 
individual incomes subject to normal tax (account being taken 
of the exemptions allowed) of $4,700,000,000. When it is con- 
sidered that a large part of the estimated income is not 
available for distribution or use as cash, but is, in a sense, paper 
income being tied up in inventories, plant equipment, and work- 
ing capital, the weight of the tax burden imposed by this bill is 
apparent. The individual surtax rates attaining 65 per cent in 
addition to the normal tax of 12 per cent contrast with the high- 
est figure adopted in England of slightly over 52 per cent, and 
with the figure of slightly over 12 per cent in France. The sur- 
tax rate of 65 per cent upon incomes of $1,000,000 or over con- 
trasts with the surtax rate of 50 per cent upon incomes of 
$1,000,000 in Canada. A tax schedule which subjects any indi- 
vidual incomes to a total levy of 77 per cent is entirely without 
precedent in the history of taxation in any country. While 
England has had the war at her very doors, and was by way of 
the air actually invaded, this bill, as I understand it, exacts from 
the income of corporations at least as much as does the law of 
England, and on large individual incomes it levies the highest 
rates in the world. 


RATES FOR FUTURE YEARS CAN NOT BE DETERMINED NOW. 


The rates for future years can not be determined now. I had 
the report of the minority of the Finance Committee read before 
I began my remarks, and it is not necessary for me to go into 
this phase of the matter at any great length, but I should like to 
observe, in passing, that I do not see how it can be logically 
claimed that the rates for future years can be now determined, 
Strongly as I feel the necessity of reducing rates for the 
future, I do not believe that an attempt to provide for the future 
should be made in this bill, and the minority members practi- 
cally all unite in this dissent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania pardon me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have in my hand, given to me by the 
clerk of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, the esti- 
mates of all the departments for the year 1920. The House 
Appropriations Committee has those estimates, and is now 
framing the bills based upon them. The proposed bills have 
been sent to the Committee on Appropriations of this body in 
advance of their action upon them. I suppose there must be 
some way in which the departments can determine beforehand 
with reasonable definiteness what would be the expenditures. 
Otherwise, they could not present these figures to the two bodies 
of Congress as the basis of appropriations for 1920. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have no doubt the depart- 
ments have made estimates, and doubtless they have made out- 
side estimates of far more money than they will be called upon 
to spend. I do not have very great confidence in the estimates 
of the departments at this time; in fact, during the last two 
years the frequently changing estimates handed in by the de- 
partments have shaken my confidence in them altogether in this 
connection. I am willing to make due allowance for the rapid 
changes which have occurred from day to day and from month 
to month during the war period; but I know the Secretary of 
the Treasury came to the Finance Committee, and has come 
during the last year and a half, with an estimate one week 
and that in another week four or five million dollars more were 
added, and then more, until I for one, I will say candidly, did 
not know “ where I was at” or what I could expect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will recall that, while what he states is true, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury came before the Committee while we 
were framing the present law and stated that the estimates had 
been increased since they were originally made by the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department, still he did not ask for any 
more money by taxation; he did not ask that additional taxes be 
levied on that account upon the people. 
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The Senator will also recall that this year, while the committee 
was engaged in revising the pending bill, long before the armis- 
tice, the departments brought in some very considerable addi- 
tional estimates after the appropriation bilis had been passed; 
and, under the direction of the committee, I inquired of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury if he would ask that more money be 
raised by taxation as the result of those additional estimates, 
and we were advised that he would not ask any additional sum 
by way of taxation. 

I think it is not unlikely that, in addition to these estimates of 
appropriations of $7,443,000,000—and the estimates of the actual 
expenses are less—later the departments may come in and ask 
for more. They are not so likely to do that, however, as they 
were in the time of war, because then we were constantly in- 
creasing and enlarging our program, calling for more money. 
They may come, and probably will come; but, as I understand 
from the testimony of the Secretary of the Treasury before the 
committee, even if the appropriations hereafter should exceed 
those asked for by the departments, $4,000,000,000 would still, in 
rA irio be enough to raise by taxation during the year 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, has the chairman of the 
committee the estimates on his desk? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I have the estimates of appropriation 
und I can give also the estimates of expenditures here, and I will 
put them in the Recor» if the Senator so desires. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have them put in the Rxconpd, 
and I should like to ask what the total is? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The total estimate, including postal, regular, 
permanent, and indefinite appropriations, is $8,089,667,298.07. 
Deducting from that the postal revenues, $358,307,577, and the 
sinking fund requirement of the present law, which is $287,943,- 
883, leaves a total of $7,443,415,838.07. I ask that the table of 
estimates be inserted in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Estimates of appropriations 1919-1920. 


eee ea ee 30, 048, 786. 00 
Tn ee AS a a ae 1, 916, 905. 572.16 
Diplomatic Gn CONSORT a 11, 042, 236. 66 
TTT 15, 928, 819. 00 
Forttflcation — — 574, 287, 278. 80 
2 — —— — , 939, 813. 89 

Pe ST OE eT ETS Ea 116, 021, 818. 83 
i stary AONT REIS RAT TEP Oana 6, 032, 862. 70 
Navy 2, 644, 307, 046. 05 
Pension 050. 

ofi 807, 5 
River and harbo 
Ce ag ohne 7 | SaaS N SNS eR SILT TNL a 
Total regular estimates 6, 822, 923, 539. 07 

Permanents a indefinites . 1, 266, 743, 759. 00 
Total regular and permanents and indefinites esti- 
8 Se ee SR SSS ae USE tyre SSeS: 8, 089, 667, 298. 07 


Sinking fund requirements $287, 943, 883 
Postal Service, payable from pos- 


o 358, 307, 577 


646, 251, 460. 00 
7, 443, 415, 838. 07 


The Treasury estimates of actual expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1919-20 amount to, in round numbers, about $6,250,000,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I inquire at what time 
those estimates were submitted? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of appropriations? The clerk of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate handed them to me this morn- 
ing and told me they were the estimates sent in. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator does not know how lately they 
have been prepared? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, I do not; but they are before the com- 
mittee now, I take it. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course the Senator realizes that they are 
only an approximation at the present time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is so always. 

Mr. WARREN. It is so now more than ever before. It is so 
now even more than if the war was still on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I disagree with the Senator about that. I 
think in times of war, when we were constantly changing our 
program and increasing expenditures from day to day, develop- 
ing new plans and new schemes, we were likely to have a great 
many more additional estimates over those at first sent in than 
we are now when the war is over and we are drifting back 
toward normal conditions. 

Mr. WARREN. Unfortunately, the war is not over yet; and, 
on the other hand, there are many thousands of contracts in 
connection with which an attempt is being made to secure 


legislation to effect a settlement. They amount not only to 
millions of dollars but to billions of dollars; and, of course, it 
is a matter of uncertainty at the present time to estimate what 
it is going to cost to secure a settlement where a contract is 
sought to be canceled by the Government and where the rights 
are with the other contracting party who must be bought off. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that the departments, 
in making their estimates for expenditures for the fiscal year 
1919, in cutting down and determining what they can save, 
have taken care, so far as they could in their estimates, of the 
probable expenditures as a result of the cancellation of con- 
tracts; so that I do not think that will figure very largely in 
the matter. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have not the slightest 
doubt; in fact 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me further 

Mr. PENROSE. Ce 

Mr. SIMMONS. While, of course, there is some uncertainty 
about these estimates, I think there is less uncertainty about the 
estimates for 1920 than there is about the estimates for the 
present fiscal year. I am firmly convinced of that; and, while 
we are going to have, as the Senator says, to pay some damages 
for the cancellation of contracts and things of that sort, we are 
going to have also an immense salvage account this year that 
will result in bringing a large sum of money into the Treasury. 

Then, Mr. President, we ought to consider, too, that we are 
going to have, as soon as the war closes, nearly $10,000,000,000 
in the bonds of the allies, the best securities in the world, be- 
cause, whatever might have been said about French bonds and 
about English bonds and Italian bonds in case the allies should 
have lost this fight, now that they have won there can be no 
question about the solvency of those securities and about their 
high class. Of course, those bonds are marketable, and we can 
utilize them for the purpose of relieving the people from exces- 
sive taxes in the future. f 

More than that, Mr. President, I want to say now, if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will let me trench upon his time 
sufficiently to say it—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say now that I do not believe that the 
people of this country are going to consent that the central pow- 
ers shall escape without duly and properly reimbursing this 
country for the great losses that have been inflicted upon it by 
the methods which they have pursued in this war. I do not 
know whether the central powers will be able to pay the de- 
mands that are made upon them by the allies and by the United 
States; but whatever those demands are, based upon the ca- 
pacity of that country to pay—and that ought to be the only 
limitation—the United States must have the same percentage of 
its losses allowed as the other allies, with the possible exception 
of France and Belgium. That will bring us a large fund; so 
that in the end, Mr. President, considering the bonds which we 
shall get from the allies and which we can market whenever we 
desire to do so—amounting to nearly $10,000,000,000—and con- 
sidering the money we shall get by way of reparation and in- 
demnity from our defeated foes, I think that the burden of war 
taxation will, in the last analysis, not be so heavy as we now 
sometimes think it will be. 

While the bonds and reimbursements may not entirely wipe 
out our war expenditures, I hope, Mr. President, as the result 
of the marketing of these securities and the application to our 
indebtedness of this indemnity money, that in the course of a 
few years the burden of indebtedness that the United States has 
incurred on account of the war will be recouped, and that the 
people of this country can be relieved of taxes to pay these ob- 
ligations in the coming years to the extent of that recoupment, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have no doubt the depart- 
ments have made their estimates and recommendations to the 
committees of the House of Representatives and to the Secretary. 
of the Treasury; in fact, they could not very well avoid so 
doing. That had to be done. I only want to repeat, however, 
that in the last year and a half I have had all confidence 
shaken in the estimates of the Treasury Department, because 
they have been constantly changing in the direction of greater 
and greater expenditures. I make the criticism most respect- 
fully, because I know that events have been piling up in an 
extraordinary fashion, and perhaps no one could predict with 
any accuracy what the requirements would be. For the very 
same reason I claim that in the period to come, stored as it is 
with portentious possibilities, we can not count on any accuracy. 
in these estimates. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that the Treasury Department 
or any of the heads of departments can, with the least approxi- 
mation to accuracy, tell what the revenue requirements of the 
Government will be for 1920. No one can surely predict the con- 
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ditions which will follow during a period so stored with great 
events. To just what extent taxes can be reduced in the future 
and by what method can not now be told. These difficult ques- 
tions should be decided in the light of the latest and most com- 
plete information as to actual business conditions and revenue 
requirements, The only argument advanced in favor of this 
legislation for the future is that the taxpayer should receive cer- 
tain assurances as to his situation for the following year, but it 
is impossible to give him any positive assurance when future con- 
ditions are entirely unknown. In any event, every business man 
in the country knows that the taxes imposed in this bill in- 
evitably must come down, no matter what happens, and the only 
real question presented is as to the details and methods of taxa- 
tion. Therefore, practically all of the minority members of the 
Finance Committee are united in dissenting from the 1920 pro- 
visions of the pending bill and leaving it, so far as incomes and 
profits are concerned, as a 1918 measure, to be amended by a 
subsequent Congress only when we can ascertain what the Gov- 
ernment needs and what the country can stand. 
WAR EXCESS-PROFITS TAX. 


I desire now, Mr. President, to discuss in detail a few of the 
most important and novel features of the pending revenue bill. 
To one of these I want to refer especially, and that is the war 
excess-profits tax. The plan adopted by the committee avoids 
the alternative scheme appearing in the House bill. I do not 
know that I can define better what the committee has done in 
this respect than to quote from the report of the committee as 
follows: 

“The House bill provides, in effect, alternative war-profits 
and excess-profits taxes, the taxpayer to pay whichever is the 
higher. To this plan grave objection was made on constitu- 
tional grounds and because the seheme was troublesome to the 
taxpayer. The plan was also criticized as conferring undue 
discretion on the Treasury Department. 

“ In place of this alternative scheme the committee recommends 
a single war excess-profits tax, which is mathematically equiva- 
lent to an alternative plan at the same rates. It unifies the 
two taxes by the simple device of including the war-profits tax 
as an additional bracket of the rate schedule. 

“The committee has also simplified and reduced the rates of 
the excess-profits tax adopted by the House. The rates im- 
posed in the House bill were 35 per cent of the net income in 
excess of the excess-profits credit ($3,000 plus 8 per cent of the 
invested capital) and not in excess of 15 per cent of the invested 
capital; 50 per cent of the net income in excess of 15 per cent 
and not in excess of 20 per cent of the invested capital; and 70 
per cent of the net income in excess of 20 per cent of the in- 
vested capital. The committee proposes in lieu of the House 
brackets of 85, 50, and 70 per cent two brackets of 30 and 60 
per cent, with no change in the deduction or ‘ excess-profits 
credit.’ The third bracket of the committee plan is, as stated 
before, simply the war-profits tax of 80 per cent.” 

It will thus be seen that the plan adopted by the committee 
avoids the alternative scheme appearing in the House bill. It 
will also be noted that the committee has reduced somewhat 
the rate to which corporations having no excess of current 
earnings over prewar earnings will be subject. There is re- 
tained upon the excess of earnings over prewar earnings the 
-rate of 80 per cent. This extremely high rate, however, by no 
means applies to all of any corporation's income. Protective de- 
ductions have been carefully provided. 

These deductions, meant to assure to corporations, free from 
excessive tax, some return upon the capital of every corporate 
enterprise, depend largely upon the computation of “invested 
capital.” Last year’s law, in which was begun the experiment 
of a special profits tax, made use of this invested 
capital. conception. Variations in methods by which en- 

terprise has been financed, in the nature of business proper- 
ties, in the history of the development of different businesses, 
in methods of accounting, and in methods of stock issues, as 
well as in the relation of stock issues to bond issues, have been 
so great that it was found impossible to apply any single 
definition of invested capital. Acting under certain clauses of 
-the law of 1917 the Treasury Department wisely worked out 
various relief provisions which, in the enforcement of the stat- 
utory plan, operate to prevent intolerable discrimination and 
excess in assessments as between taxpayers. The House bill, 
notwithstanding the great increase in the rates of the profits 
tax, did not embody a number of these protective provisions. 
Without atter-pting to go into detail I can assure the Senate 
that all of the protective and relief provisions worked out by 
the department from its actual practice haye now been em- 
bodied in the bill. These relief provisions, far more necessary 
than before the adoption of the higher rates, will, I am sure, 
continue to prevent injustice as between different taxpayers 


and will temper the apparent severity of the letter of the law. 

The question of subjecting individuals and partnerships to 
the war excess-profits tax was given very ample attention 
and consideration by the committee. Their exemption from 
this tax is an apparent discrimination against industry which 
happens to be carried on under the corporate form. I be- 
came convinced, however, that because of the high surtax rates 
to which individual incomes are to be subject, even where de- 
rived through partnerships, this discrimination is more appar- 
ent than real and that the difficulties of placing individuals 
under the tax are insuperable. I am the more reconciled to 
this conclusion because of my belief that in the interests of the 
economic and fiscal welfare of the country any special profits 
tax, however labeled, ought, in the near future, to be altogether 
abolished. In its place should be substituted some carefully 
worked-out scheme of general and uniform taxation upon in- 
come. The Secretary of the Treasury has urged the giving up 
of any vestige of the excess-profits tax in this very bill, al- 
though his recommendation has not been supported by the 
majority of the committee. His views, however, as to the 
repressive and discriminatory character of a so-called excess- 
profits tax are entitled to the most careful consideration. 
INCOME TAX ; ADEQUATE RECOGNITION OF LOSSES—SHORTAGE IN INVENTORY 

VALUES. 

The nature of the income tax is readily understood, and it 
is of the new and ameliorative features only that I Wish to 
speak. I should like now to call attention to the admirable 
amendments looking to adequate recognition of losses. I call 
attention particularly to the amendments relating to shrinkage 
in inventory values concerning which very many communications 
were received from taxpayers by the committee generally and by 
the individual members thereof. Under the present law income 
for a single year is subjected to the full rate of tax without re- 
gard to the past or future financial operations of the taxpayer. 
If in the previous year, however, the taxpayer now to be taxed 
sustained a loss instead of making a profit it is clearly unjust to 
tax this year’s profits without letting him first make up last 
year’s loss; and if for the next year he should show a loss in- 
stead of a gain it seems just again to permit him to apply 
against his previous year’s income the amount by which his 
outgo exceeds his income. In other words, in enforcing. high 
rates of tax there should be taken into account the taxpayer’s 
operations over some series of years and not merely his opera- 
tions for a single year in which special conditions may prevail. 
What is in effect averaging of income is permitted by the special 
provision as to net losses in section 204 of the bill. 

This provision, Mr. President, was discussed yesterday after- 
noon in the Senate, and I do not think those who were disposed 
to criticize it fully understood its purport and meaning. There 
is no doubt that it is a very liberal provision, and that it will 
entail a loss of revenue; but, as I said earlier in the discussion, 
the loss of revenue is no argument to my mind if it is a ques- 
tion of gross inequality and inequity, or if the revenue is to be 
raised by taxing a man who has suffered only losses, and I 
am glad that the Senate sustained the committee and retained 
this paragraph in the bill. Why, Mr. President, even with this 
provision in the measure, much anxiety still prevails all over the 
country upon other questions of losses, and I ought to say here 
that these provisions are not in the interest of the so-called very 
large corporations. ‘They produce under the most favorable con- 
ditions and do not have the lean years. These relief provi- 
sions to which I am about to refer are distinctly and preemi- 
nently in favor of the small taxpayer from one end of the land 
to the other. The great concerns could proceed on their way 
very cheerfully without any of these provisions; but it is the 
average man doing business, whether as a dealer or as a manu- 
facturer, who has his inventories of stock or who requires 
relief along other lines to which I shall now refer, for whom 
these relief measures are intended. There was no occult purpose 
in devising them to enable anyone to escape taxes, or to favor 
any class of industry, individuals, or section of the country. 
The man dealing in wheat in the West, or keeping a grocery 
store in a small town on the plains, is perhaps more directly 
and keenly interested in this and the other relief provisions 
than the great, big concerns in metropolitan centers. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PENROSE, I will. 

Mr. GRONNA. There were two questions debated yesterday, 
if I remember correctly. The first one was the question of 
making the inventory. Of course, as I understood, there was 
really no objection to the change in regard to that. 

Mr. PENROSE. I had no objection. I do not know whether 
the Senate adopted the Senator’s amendment or not. I do not 
recall. 
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Mr. GRONNA. I withdrew my amendment for the present 
because I was assured that the amendment proposed by the 
committee would in effect take care of the matter. But I rose 
to call the attention of the Senator to this fact. I know he does 
no intentionally wish to confuse the two subjects. 

Mr. PENROSE. No. 

Mr. GRONNA. There are really two distinct and separate 
subjects: The question of taking the inventory based upon a 
fair valuation or a market valuation is one, and the question 
of being permitted to make reductions on losses sustained in the 
years past is a distinct and separate question, as I understood it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think I understood the Senator from North 
Dakota, and in making this brief reference to the opposition 
which occurred yesterday I did not mean in any way to oppose 
the Senator's amendment, nor did I have the Senator’s amend- 
ment in mind, I may say. I had more in mind the actual vote 
which oceurred on the question of sustaining the committee 
when some 15 or 16 Senators saw fit, as was their right, to 
vote against the committee. I only wanted to say that I feared 
the character of the amendment, by reason of the bref debate 
in the absence of full explanation and statistics, might not 
have been fully understood, as is often the case. 

Mr. GRONNA. As the Senator knows, there was no vote 
taken cn the amendment which provided for making reduction 
in the inventory; that is, there was no objection to it. The 
objection was to another section which provides that any losses 
sustained in past years may be deducted in the future. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then, no doubt, my reference was a little 
misleading. I should have said tliat objections to measures of 
relief of this peculiar character, perhaps, have not been fully 
understood, and hence there arose the suggestion of criticism 
to an amendment of this kind. That is what I should have said 
to make myself clear. 

Many taxpayers, however, linve expressed a fear that this 
new provision does not fully prevent injustice through taxing 
profits largely dependent upon inventories of goods at war 
prices when the value of these goods may suffer a sharp de- 
cline. The committee could not agree to permit reserves neces- 
sarily arbitrary against inventory values, but did provide, in 
section 214 (9) and 234 (13), that if after any year’s profit 
has been calculated a loss is for the first time ascertained, due 
tc the shrinkage in the level of inventory values or other 
similar cause, there may immediately be an adjustment of 
the tax for the past year, allowing full recognition of this loss, 
even though not sustained through actual sales. 

Another source of anxiety, Mr. President, among the taxpay- 
ers of the country—and upon al lthese questions every Member 
of this body has had hundreds, if nat thousands, of letters ex- 
pressing the anxiety of the taxpayers—is that a very grave in- 
justice should not be done by taxing earnings and income which 
really do not have any existence. 

AMORTIZATION, 


A source of much anxiety to concerns which have attempted 
to respond to the need of the country, and even upon the de- 
mand of the Government for increased production of articles 
contributing to the prosecution of the war, is the losses which 
they face through the shrinkage in value of equipment and 
plants acquired at unprecedented cost and likely to prove of 
little or no value under established peace conditions. The 
House bill provided that in determining the taxable income 
of such concerns there might be deducted from gross income 
reasonable allowances for such- shrinkage in value estimated 
or actually sustained. In the House bill this allowance was, 
without apparent justification, limited to 25 per cent of the net 
income otherwise taxable. 

Why the limitation, Mr. President, if still further loss were 
incurred over and above the 25 per cent limitation? So the 
Committee on Finance struck out the 25 per cent limitation, 
and the striking out of this limitation by the committee permits 
full recognition of the so-called amortization requirements and 
will tend to prevent the assessment of apparent profits which, 
in fact, are used to pay for facilities of only passing value. 

There is another question which gravely disturbed the busi- 
ness men of the country. As I have said, many of these ques- 
tions were comparatively unimportant while these taxes were 
low, but now that they have reached such staggering dimensions 
it became imperative to do something in the direction of meet- 
ing the questions which arose. 


DEPLETION. 

The committee gave very careful consideration to the ques- 
tion of depletion. The just taxation of incomes derived from 
the operation of mines and of oil and gas wells is a particularly 
difficult matter. This is due to the fact that part of what appar- 
ently is income is in reality a mere return of the capital of the 


enterprise. When, for example, a ton of coal is sold the excess 
of what is received from the cost. of mining of that ton of 
coal is by no means all income; part of that excess must be 
treated as a repayment of what was invested in the mine from 
which the coal was taken. Such allowances for the extractive 
industries are covered by the depletion provision. The com- 
mittee changed the language of this provision to assure con- 
tinuance of the recognition of valuation of deposits as of March 
1, 1913, as the basis for the deduction in the case of all 
property acquired by the taxpayer on or before that date. In 
pursuance of a policy permitting, so far as practicable, the 
development of new resources of this character they also pro- 
vide for a more liberal allowance than heretofore permitted in 
the case of newly discovered mines, or oil or gas wells, per- 
mitting the deduction to be based on the fair market value of 
property discovered instead of its cost. 


CONSOLIDATED RETURNS. 


A very important provision worked out by the Treasury De- 
partment in its administration of the excess-profits tux for the 
past year, but which was expressly rejected by the House, is 
that relating to consolidated returns. In carrying on its business 
in different States, and also in carrying on different but closely 
related lines of business, it has been found necessary to employ 
the medium of a number of different corporations, substantially. 
all of the stock of which is held by one company or by the con- 
trolling individuals. It is impossible to determine the true 
profits of such a combined enterprise except by treating the en- 
terprise as a unit and disregarding the incidental placing of 
different branches in legally separate corporations. Nonrecog- 
nition of this unity in getting at true income may prevent the 
Government from subjecting the full income to tax or may 
result in subjecting the enterprise to undue tax. The committee 
has, therefore, embodied a provision requiring consolidated re- 
turns of income of affiliated corporations. Such returns are to 
be used not merely for the purpose of calculating profits 
tax but for the purpose of calculating the 12 per cent income 
tax. This section represents a determination to deal justly 
with business, whatever its form of organization, and to prevent 
business from escaping just tax by shifts in its form of organ- 
ization. 

NO DIFFERENTIAL TAX ON CORPORATE INCOME. 

The committee could not be persuaded that there was any 
justification in the differential tax on corporate income. The 
provision of the House bill imposing an 18 per cent rate upon 
all of a corporation’s net income, except the pertion used for 
the distribution of dividends, for the payment of Indebtedness, 
and investment in Liberty bonds, was entirely objectionable. It 
would have operated to put a premium on improvident and 
reckless corporate management, and to subject to penalty those 
conservative methods of business administration which have 
characterized the most wisely handled corporations. If was a 
direct tax upon corporate thrift. The committee has wisely 
abolished this differential and restored a flat rate of tax upon 
corporate incomes. 

INHERITANCE TAX, 


The taxing of estates is, to my mind, properly a matter for 
the States and not for the United States Goverment. The 
States are faced with the burden of raising more revenue than 
ever before. Sooner or later the collision between the States 
and the Federal Government in the field of jurisdiction over 
taxation is bound to become serious. I was impressed with 
this thought when I referred to the situation in « speech I 
made in the Senate in the summer of 1916 upon the then pend- 
ing revenue bill, when I called attention to the situation which 
was then already developing. I will ask the Secretary to read a 
brief quotation from my remarks at that time on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRAMMELL in the chair). 
The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“The States of the Union and the large municipalities therein 
all require large revenues for purposes not thought of a few 
years ago. Our municipalities are nearly all heavily in debt, 
and are in most cases restricted to u limited field of taxation. 
The municipal needs, however, are ever enlarging in a con- 
stantly increasing ratio without any prospect of relief from 
debt or the securing of revenue to meet the demands necessary 
for projects in the interest of the health and well-being of the 
citizens, The States themselves and the cities therein are 
called upon to maintain elaborate boards of health, systems of 
sewage disposal, continually increasing requirements of educa- 
tional and eleemosynary institutions, and, over and above all, to 
cite one instance of development to an extraordinary degree of 
magnitude in the last few years, the imperative demand for 
good roads has caused an expenditure running into a stagger- 


ing amount of money in the aggregate from one end of the 
country to the other. ` 

“Now the States are expressly excluded by the Constitution 
from levying duties or imposts, and are obliged to resort to 
the various well-known forms of State taxation of a direct 
character, The Federal Government, under the doctrines re- 
cently advanced that no taxes should be imposed upon articles 
of consumption and, apparently, that as little revenue as pos- 
sible should be collected from imports, encroaches upon the field 
of direct taxation belonging to the States and abandons a 
source of revenue from the customhouse to which the Govern- 
ment has the exclusive right. This seems to me illogical in 
principle and unfair in practice. The ultimate effect necessarily 
following is that the State revenues will be greatly limited, if 
not impoverished, and the outlook for many of our municipal- 
ities from a financial point of view is not very hopeful.” 

Mr. PENROSE. The situation now, of course, is very much 
worse than it was in 1916, when direct taxes were comparatively 
light. If the Federal Government keeps on piling up taxes and in- 
fringing upon the tax domain of the States one result must in- 
evitably follow, and that is that the Government ultimately will 
become wholly centralized and State governments will become 
practically abolished or rendered ineffective for lack of revenue. 
Projects like road building, which the States will no longer be able 
to maintain, will have to be assumed by the Federal Government 
and the whole spirit and structure of American institutions will 
be altered, if not destroyed. I am one of those who still retain a 
respect for State sovereignty, and for the maintenance of the 
integrity and activities of the States. The country is too big 
now, and will soon become yery much too big, to render it in any 
way safe to maintain a centralized Government over our con- 
tinental domain, The safety valve for our institutions and our 
development is to be found in the maintenance of the sovereign 
States with their powers and jurisdiction. These questions of 
vital moment must be met at an early date, and the sooner we 
meet the issue by dropping from Federal revenue laws, as a pre- 
liminary of good faith and fair purpose toward the States, the 
Federal taxes on inheritances, the quicker will the Federal Goy- 
ernment give an assurance of a disposition to finally adjust 
these questions of divided authority upon equitable lines. 

The Federal Government, of course, has little to do with the 
transmission of the estate. The heir of the decedent finds his 
only title to the possession of the estate in the laws of the 
State, and he only secures the transmission of it through the 
courts and other officials of the State. Hence, this tax techni- 
cally and preeminently belongs to the States, and if we are 
to begin upon some program by which the States may have juris- 
diction over some taxable matters, not interfered with by the 
Federal Government, let us begin now with the inheritance 
taxes, where the justification therefor is admitted from every 
legal and practical point of view. Moreover, even at the best, the 
inheritance taxes, especially if heavy, are bad from an economic 
point of view because they are a tax on capital and not on 
income, and it is generally admitted not to be sound policy to 
tax capital but only income. Moreover, the multiplication of 
these inheritance taxes tends to destroy altogether properties 
built up by lives of hard productive effort and which are in- 
dustrially essential. The tax subtracts from the capital ac- 
count of the country, and if carried too far will tend largely 
to destroy any incentive for individual initiative or enter- 
prise. The only argument I have heard advanced in favor 
of it as a tax for the Federal Government under normal 
conditions is that most of the fortunes in the country are the 
result of gains from enterprises scattered all over the country, 
| but if this is to be an argument for Federal taxation it would 
apply equally as well to the owner of a corner lot in a city 
ior to a farmer who sells his grain. There is hardly a munici- 
pality in the country where real estate values are not increased 
by the general growth of the whole country and the increase of 
‘population, and clearly the western farmer sells his grain 
wherever he can find a market, and his farm products naturally 
increase in value with the growth of populous centers, the in- 
crease in industry, and the greater demand thereby created. 
The fact is that if there is any justification for the tax at all 
at this time it is found only in the argument that we have 
been through a war and have still many great expenses to 
meet, due to demobilization, and the Government needs the 
money. Therefore, these taxes may be temporarily tolerated 
even if they do come on top of State taxes already in many cases 
large. 

I am calling attention to these facts, and I suppose that 
under the circumstances these taxes will remain in the bill. 
Such a tax was used at the time of the Civil War and at 
the time of the Spanish War and, as I have said, may be de- 
fensible on the ground of the war. I do maintain, however, 
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that if there is to be any tax the rate should depend not on the 
size of the estate as a whole, as it does under the present law 
and in the House bill, but so far as possible on the amount of 
the individual share of each person participating in the division 
of the estate. The new inheritance tax plan which the com- 
mittee has worked out is much fairer und sounder than the 
estate tax plan in the House bill. The rates adopted in the 
House bill mean nothing short of confiscation and destruction. 
To pay to the Government 40 per cent of the amount of an 
estate would often mean that to raise this amount of money 
the other 60 per cent of the estate would have to be sacrificed 
and lost altogether. In any case the difficulty of settling 
an estate within a reasonable time after the death of the 
decedent frequently is very great and, in some instances, nearly 
insurmountable. Undeveloped enterprise, largely dependent 
upon the genius of the promoter, and forming a consider- 
able part of a large estate, not to mention real estate and 
many other assets which can not be immediately disposed of 
without a very great loss, illustrate in a general way the 
difficulties encountered in bringing about any settlement in 
order to adjust taxes within any reasonable period. The rates 
adopted in the committee amendment are more of an approach 
to reason, and provision has been made for more liberality in 
the time of paying these taxes. 

Public institutions and charities have been hard hit by the 
war. In this country educational and charitable institutions 
carry on in a large measure what essentially is public work. 
That our educational and ritable institutions have been 
largely founded and maintained by individual gift and hequest 
has been widely commented upon by publicists in every land. 
In this respect we differ much from older countries where 
State appropriations have largely aided in this work. That 
in the United States they have been built by private enter- 
prise furnishes a peculiar illustration of the qualities in Ameri- 
can civilization which have made our country great. Con- 
tributors to these institutions have been remarkably loyal but 
under war conditions and with the high rates of income tax 
they could hardly have been expected to have done as well as in 
times of peace. The provision of the committee inheritance tax 
amendment exempting from tax transfers to the Government or 
for any religious, charitable, or scientific purpose is to be com- 
mended particularly. The Government of the United States 
should not collect a cent of tax by reason of the death of any sol- 
dier or sailor. A man who dies for his country should not have 
to divide with his country his estate. The committee amend- 
ment properly exempts the property of soldiers and sailors. 

CONSUMPTION TAX, 

I shall refer briefly to the consumption or sales tax, so that 
some idea may be had of the character of these schedules. The 
committee fortunately found that the financial needs of the Gov- 
ernment would not require the raising of $8,000,000,000 but would 
be satisfied with a $6,000,000,000 bill. This reduction to my mind 
furnishes a very striking illustration of the wisdom of the delib- 
eration and care with which the committee considered the meas- 
ure. It had been freely predicted by the Treasury Department 
early in the summer that unless the bill passed by September 28 
the liberty loan would fail. Instead of any such prediction being 
fulfilled the loan was oversubscribed and the taxpayers of the 
country have been saved $2,000,000,000 of taxes, which would have 
been imposed upon them had haste been the order of the day. The 
fact that only $6,000,000,000 was found to be required after the 
armistice gave the committee some leeway in adjusting many 
of the taxes, although the opportunity for such reduction was 
not so great as would appear, because the revenue loss due to 
prohibitory legislation was estimated to amount to at least 
$1,000,000,000 for a full year after prohibition becomes effective; 
but even with this circumstance the committee was able to do 
something to relieve the burdens of the bill. The committee re- 
duced the proposed rates on tobacco by, roughly, 25 per cent 
below the rates in the House bill. Tobacco is a recognized sub- 
ject for taxation, and has been one of the stable sources of 
revenue in all civilized governments for many years. I be- 
lieve the rates in the House bill had been raised beyond the 
maximum revenue-producing point and would have curtailed 
and unsettled the industry. More revenue will be raised at the 
reduced rate, on account of the greater consumption. 

The committee struck out the new tax on gasoline, and left to 
the States, which maintain the roads, many of which 
have been destroyed by the use of Government trucks and 


| vehicles, the field of the automobile license tax. The committee 


further eliminated the 20 per cent tax on many articles of cloth- 
ing and apparel. Asa further example of the committee’s reduc- 
tions, the tax on the manufacture of automobiles was made 5 


per cent instead of 10; on pianos and organs, 5 per cent instead 


of 10; on chewing gum, 3 per cent instead of 6, while the tax was 
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entirely struck out on some of the proposed new subjects of tax- 
ation, such as contained in section 905. 

The committee, on the other hand, retained the 3 per cent 
tax on freight charges, the 8 per cent tax on passenger charges, 
the 10 per cent tax on admissions and dues, and not only 
retained but increased somewhat the taxes on certain lines of 
manufacture while retaining the stamp taxes and increasing 
some of the miscellaneous special taxes on different occupa- 
tions. This course seemed wise and just. When the Govern- 
ment cumes to raise billions by taxation it is essential that it 
rely upon more than one method of taxation. Just now the 
tariff can not play the part it did in former times. Taxes 
on sales, freight bills, and theater tickets do, however, operate 
to spread out this tax burden. When the attempt is made to 
raise by tax on incomes $4,600,000,000, a very great if not too 
much reliance and weight are put on one form of taxation. Con- 
tinued for more than one year such rates of tax would endan- 
‘ger the whole social and industrial fabric. It is, therefore, 
absolutely essential, in my judgment, to use and retain beside 
the income tax other methods of raising the enormous amount 
of revenue. 

MEASURE RESULT OF CAREFUL THOUGHT. 

I have already referred to the admirable character and work 
of the Tax Advisory Board. Other administrative features 
also received careful study by the committee. Every effort 
was made to make the law clear, and capable of prompt and 
just enforcement. Of course, I do not maintain, as I have 
already stated, that this measure is by any means perfect. I 
do say, however, that it has received more careful thought by 
far than any previous internal revenue bill in this country, 
and that it is more clearly and consistently drafted, and sup- 
plied with wiser administrative provisions than any other meas- 
ure. I can not disguise the fact that I feel anxious as to the 
effect upon the country of the attempt to apply such higher 
rates of income and profits taxes as are provided in this bill. 
It is to be remembered that all this weight of Federal tax- 
ation comes on top of the enormous levies of State, municipal, 
nnd other taxation, the burden of which I had occasion to 
refer to at length during the consideration of past revenue 
bills in this body. Yet, in their application upon incomes and 
profits for the war year the only limit to Federal rates that I 
recognize is dictated by the necessity of preserving our idus- 
trial fabric from stagnation and even destruction. With the 
demobilization of our Army and the return of our 2,000,000 
soldiers, it is, of course, imperative to maintain industrial 
activity unimpaired, if only for the purpose of furnishing em- 
ployment. My belief is, however, that the collection of such 
taxes for the past year only, at the rates fixed by the bill, 
will probably in most cases not injure or destroy the business 
or financial structure, although ruin would result from a con- 
tinuance of such rates in future years. 

T am also convinced from interviews and communications on 
the part of several thousand taxpayers from all sections of the 
country during the considerstion of this bill that the great 
body of intelligent and patriotic business men and taxpayers 
throughout the land are willing to accept these rates and desire 
the measure passed. I have never heard a suggestion or 
utterance from them which was not keyed in the note of 
highest patriotism and willingness to make every sacrifice. 
The war has terminated with success far beyond our expecta- 
tions. The taxpayers of the country will experience the pa- 
triotic satisfaction that the revenue which they will pay will 
have gone toward contributing to this success. They know 
that the manhood of the country has paid a price infinitely 
beyond any that can be measured in money, and they are willing 
for the year of the war to show some of that spirit of sacrifice 
which has animated ard distinguished our Army. 

TARIFF ASPECTS. 


I have not touched upon the tariff question in my effort to 
explain as concisely as may be my views upon the bill. My 
chief difficulty has been to condense. The materials at hand are 
so voluminous and the subject of such an encyclopaedic charac- 
ter, involving questions which strike at the very roots of the 
industrial system, that it would be impossible within any rea- 
sonub'e limits to discuss these questions in the way I would like 
and ns their vital character would justify. They are full of sig- 
nificance and interest, fraught with importance to our reconstruc- 
tion program, but their fuller discussion must await another 
day. I will say, however, that it was obvious to every- 
one, including consistent protectionists, that in the revenue bills 
coming up for consideration since the beginning of the war in 
Europe it has been impracticable to consider a protective tariff. 
The whole world has been upset and the normal course 
of trade, domestic and international, has been diverted 
from its natural channels. To have raised a portion of the 
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revenue by a general ad valorem or specific duty on imports 
would not have contributed any substantial amount of revenue 
compared with the vast sums required, and naturally would 
have caused grave embarrassment to those engaged in manufac- 
tures into which these imported products entered. Further, in 
the midst of these upset conditions and in the limited time per- 
mitted for providing for our urgent financial needs, together 
with the diversity of opinion which, naturally, prevailed in the 
last three Congresses as constituted, it seemed obvious to every- 
one that it would be impossible to carry out a protective tariff 
scheme by levying a compensatory duty all along the line up to 
the finished product, without which a protective tariff is injuri- 
ous and destructive. 

Hence, I think nearly everyone conversant with the situation, 
no matter how consistent and strong his theories on protection 
for American capital and labor have been, has exhibited com- 
mon sense and conservatism in not even attempting the discus- 
sion of these questions, The country has submitted cheerfully 
to a very heavy burden of taxation new and without precedent, 
and not alleviated by revenues which, ordinarily, would come 
from the customhouse. But I want to refer in passing to the 
fact that had it not been for the protective policy of the United 
States for a period, with slight interruption, of nearly 60 
years we would not have had established that vast industrial 
system, built upon firm foundations, capable of meeting every 
requirement, and which has enabled us to furnish promptly to 
an incredible extent the munitions of war for the allies and for 
ourselves. It is well to pay a passing tribute to the splendid 
achievements in the field of American industry and to express 
the hope that at the proper time a tariff system will be adopted 
which will maintain all American activities intact and pros- 
perous from one end of the country to the other. 

INDUSTRIAL MIGHT DEVELOPED THROUGH TARIFF. 

Next to our armies, the industrial might of America won the 
war. We must continue the same policy, especially as to war 
essentials, but, after all, everything is essential that contributes 
to our economic independence if we are to be prepared for war. 
I take it that hereafter almost everybccy will advocate a proper 
protective tariff for the reconstruction and preparedness of the 
American people. In this legislation, however, we must await 
developments and be prepared to maintain America’s industrial 
independence and uphold American standards of civilization as 
against all the world. We must, above all, in coming to our 
final conclusions on a fiseal policy, reduce expenses. Economy 
must be the watchword ; curtailment, retrenchment, and careful 
legislative checks on expenditures must be the practice. We 
must demobilize our armies to the lowest limit of our continuing 
responsibilities. We must return to our national and hereditary 
vocation. All commerce and industry, prompted as they 
may be by ambition for personal gain, profit, and advance- 
ment, ultimately and really constitute the development of the 
arts and sciences, the elevation of the standards of men and 
women, the promotion of civilization, and the achievement 
through peaceful channels of the destiny of the human race, 

EARLY PASSAGE OF BILL URGED, 

Undoubtedly many defects in the bill will have to be provided 
for by remedial legislation in the future based on experience. 
It seems, however, to be the best measure that can be had at 
this time and unquestionably it is better than any preceding 
law. It is earnestly to be hoped that the bill will pass promptly. 
The suggestion has been made that if it fails perhaps the 
situation can be met by amending the present law for war- 
profits taxes, which procedure might meet the requirements. 
The fatal difficulty of this suggestion is, however, that the very 
valuable relief provisions in the pending bill would be lost. 
These provisions are, in my opinion, of inestimable value, and the 
more the taxpayer comes to know their full effect the more satis- 
faction he wili feel. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that tax- 
ation has reached its peak. It is hoped that hereafter revenue 
bills will provide for steadily decreasing taxes. Profits taxes 
ought to steadily decrease and very soon disappear, and sufficient 
revenue for the conduct of the Government ought to be raised 
by a system of flat income taxes. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate longer than I had 
intended, yet, as I have said, it is extremely difficult to know 
where to stop or how to condense on a subject so absorbing and 
comprehensive as is this revenue question. 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY MET EVERY REQUIREMENT OF War. 

I should like to say in closing, however, that when we con- 
sider how successfully we have gone through this war we can 
approach the future in full confidence, notwithstanding the 
many difficulties confronting us. Who can fail to be impressed 
with the magnificent way in which the American democracy has 
met every requirement? The united strength of the country 
has supported the war. We had in our midst elements from 
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almost every nation in the world, many affiliated by ties ot 
blood and even birth with the nations with whom we were at 
war, and yet, notwithstanding a vigorous and extensive enemy 
propaganda, especially among our alien population, the extent 
of disloyalty and disaffection has been quite small. In many 
of our largest munitions plants—I know it is the case in Penn- 
sylvania, and I believe it is so elsewhere—a great propor- 
tion of the workers came from enemy countries and they have 
been among the most loyal and devoted. In fact, it would 
seem as If the great bulk of these people, perhaps not all of 
them as yet absorbed in what is called the American crucible, 
fully realize the value of the civil and religious liberty which 
they came here to enjoy. They have not only filled our munitions 
plants, but they have been found in full share in our Army. 

Public sentiment has dictated the general policy of the war. 
It is a long journey from being too proud to fight, through the 
transition period of peace without victory, to the unconditional 
surrender and the armistice. Volunteer boards composed of 
our greatest men in industry and finance have saved a situation 
which otherwise would have been niarked by inefficiency. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement, exciting the astonish- 
ment of other countries, was our ability to pass the conscrip- 
tion law within a few weeks, a proposition abhorrent to every 
American tradition and sentiment, yet cheerfully acquiesced in 
and carried out while England only partially applied conscrip- 
tion, Australia failed altogether, and Canada only succeeded at 
a recent period in the war. In lesser detail many false economic 
and ill-advised methods were adopted, and autocratic powers 
unwarranted were exercised to the harassment and vexation 
of the business world and most of the people. Yet the robust and 
sturdy strength of the American body, politic and industrial, 
withstood the bandages and panaceas of quacks and theorists, 
and was strong enough to achieve victory regardless of obstacles. 

In view of the splendid achievements of a united people, 
brought about by an appeal to their intelligence and their patri- 
otism, every American can experience restored confidence in 
the competence of an enlightened and intelligent democracy, and 
need have no fear that in this country, at least, there will at any 
time arise conditions in any way approximating those existing 
elsewhere, but that we will be fully able to solve the problems to 
come in the same intelligent and patriotic fashion in which we 
have succeeded in meeting the issues under the stress of the war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexter in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand the pending amend- 
ment is the one found on page 11, beginning in line 10 and 
ending in line 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment begins on page 
11, line 3, where the committee proposes to strike out and insert. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask that the amendment be divided, 
and that the first clause of the amendment, beginning on page 
11, line 10, and going down to line 14, be first voted on, and 
that then subdivision (b), beginning on line 15 and going down 
to and including line 19, be voted upon separately. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the suggestion I made before the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] began his speech. I 
think this is hardly the proper time to pass upon the 1920 
provisions as a part of that general amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember, having been reminded by the 
Senator from North Carolina, that he did make a suggestion 
that subdivision (b) of the pending amendment go over; and 
that was perfectly satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronna in the chair). 
The Chair will suggest to the Senator from Utah that this is an 
amendment to strike out and to insert, and therefore is not a 
divisible question. If the first part of the paragraph goes over 
it will all have to go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore I ask that the whole amendment 


be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The Secretary will state the next amendment passed 
over. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 211, on page 
11, line 20, after “ Sec.,“ to insert the letter (a).“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead France Johnson, Cal. Knox 
Calder Gay Johnson, 8. Dak. La Follette 
Colt Gronna Jones, Wash, Lenroot 
Curtis Hardin en k eCumber 
Dillingham Hardwick Kenyon McKellar 
Fletcher Henderson Kirby McLean 


Martin, Ky, Simmons ‘Townsend 
Martin, Va. Poindexter Smith, Md ‘Trammell 
Moses omerene mith, S. C. Underwood 
New sdell moot Vardaman 
Norris Spencer Walsh 
Nugent Saulsbury Swanson Warren 
Page Shafroth homas Watson 
Penrose heppard Thompson Weeks 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roßixsox], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST], and the Senator from California (Mr. PHELAN] are 
ae aes publie business. 

2 I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gxsry] is detained on important ubli 
business. ” r 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will state the pending amendment. 

The SECRETARY. The pending amendment is, under the head- 
ing “ Surtax,” section 211, to strike out from line 3, on page 12, 
to line 14, on page 13, in the following words: 

2 per cent of the amount b bi coed 
does not exe x ‘31,500 5 eae the net income ex s $5,000 and 

r cent o e amount h ceed: 
does not exe 1 $10,000; i ‘ which the net income ex: s $7,500 and 
cent o amo hich th 
and oes not ex 10 $15,000 15 a the net Income exceeds $10,000 
r cent o ea ich th ceeds $15 
ang docs Dot ex “i ; 20,000 ; 7 i the net income ex: $15,000 
r cent o e oun ch th ceed: 
ang px not 85 15 3305000 a 85 e net income ex s $20,000 
per cent o e amount 
and does not ex e $10,000 ;7 ma = net income exceeds $30,000 
5 per cent o e amoun w t 
ang, does not ex 10 $50,000; 7 ae bas net income exceeds $40,000 
cent o e amoun 5 
and aes not exe cd's 80,000 ; 8 8 net income exceeds $50,000 
per cent o amoun ceeds 
Sg? Params mot a je $70,000 w 85 8 8 
cent o amount 7 
and. does not 05 ced ; 1 ee Pe net income exceeds $70,000 
cent of the amount 
and) does bot exe x Ni a : e net income exceeds $80,000 
per cent o e amount which th t 
and does not exe 5 $100,000 : y 50 SK net income exceeds $90,000 
r cent of the amoun w 
and doss bot ex z $200,000 7 1 0 net ae te exceeds $100,000 
cent of the amoun w 
ang does not exe ea 006 RR a net TAS exceeds $200,000 
per cent o e amoun w e net inco 
a „„ i of hich th ‘a EAE FONO 

per cent o amount by w. Y 

and does hot a ee $1,000, x J. 9 8 e 88 come exceeds 8500. 000 
cent of the amoun whic 

and — not exceed $5,000,000 : and D 

65 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $5,000,000. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


1 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $5,000 
and does not exceed $6,000 ; 
2 cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $6,000 
and does not exceed $8,000; 
3 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $8,000 
and does not exceed $10, 7 

4 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $10,000 
and does not exceed £ 7 

5 p cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $12,000 
and does not ex 4, 8 

6 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $14,000 
and does not exceed $16,000; 

7 pee rent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $16,000 
and not exceed $18,000 ; 

8 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $18,000 
and does not exceed $20,000 ; 

9 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $20,000 
and does not exceed $22, 75 

10 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $22,000 
and does not exceed $24,000 ; 

per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $24,000 

and does not exceed $26,000 ; 

12 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $26,000 
and does not exceed $28,000 ; 

13 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $28,000 
and does not exceed $30,000 ; 

14 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $30,000 
and does not exceed $32, 3 

15 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $32,000 
and does not exceed $34,000; 

16 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $34,000 
and does not exceed $36,000; 

17 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $36,000 
and does not exceed x : 

18 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $38,000 
and does not exceed $40,000 ; 

33 os of the amount by which the net income exceeds $40,000 
and does not ex H 

20 per cent of the amount’ by which the net income exceeds $42,000 
and does not exceed $44,000 ; 

21 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $44,000 
and does not exceed $46,000 ; 

22 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $46,000 
and does not exceed $48,000 ; 

23 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds 848,000 
and does not exceed $50, A + 

4 — aia of the amoun by which the net income exceeds $50,000 
and does not ex 5 ; 

25 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $52,000 
and does not exceed $54,000 ; 
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exceeds $54,000 
exceeds $56,000 
exceeds $58,000 
exceeds $60,000 
exceeds $62,000 
income exceeds $64,000 
income exceeds $66,000 
exceeds $68,000 
exceeds $70,000 
exceed $72,000 
exceeds $74,000 
income exceeds $76,000 
income exceeds $78,000 
income exceeds $80,000 
income exceeds $82,000 
exceeds $54,000 
exceeds $86,000 
exceeds $88,000 
exceeds $90,000 
exceeds $92,000 


cent of the amount by the net income 
the net 


the 


income 
net income 
net Income 
net income 
net 
the net 
net 
the net 


the net 


which 
27 per cent of the amount by 
and does not exceed $60,000 ; 
which 
cent of the amount by 
am? does not exceed $66,000 ; 
32 per cent of the amonnt by income 
which 


p 
anit does not execed $56,000 ; 
which 
aml does not exceed $58, s 
2 cent of the nmount by which 
29 per cent of the amount by 
and does not exceed $62,000 ; 
pe which 
aud does not exceed $64,000 ; 
cent of the amount by which 
per cent of the amount by which 
and does not exceed $68,000 ; 
12 which 
and does not exceed 870,000; 
: cent of the amount by income 


anit does not exceed $72,000; 


cent of the amount by which income 


tho net income 
net 
net 
net 
net 
the net 
the net 


net 


Income 
income 
income 
Income 


and does not exceed $74,000 ; 
26 per cent of the amount by which 
and does not exceed $76,000; 

27 per cent of the amount by which 
and does not exceed $78,000 ; 

5 cent of the amount by which 

not exceed $80,000 ; 

39 per cent of the amount by which 
nnd does not exceed $82,000 ; 

40 per cent of the amount by which 
and does not exceed $84,000 ; 

4t per cent of the amount by which 
and does not exceed $86, A 

42 per cent of the amount by which 
anid does not exceed $88,000 ; 

43 per cent of the amount by which 
and does not exceed $90,000; 

per cent of the amount by which net 

nnd does not exceed 892.000; 

5 per cent of the amount by which net income 
and does not exceed $94,000 ; 

46 per cent of 28 628.058 by which the net income excceds $94,000 
andl does not exceed A : 

47 per cent of the amonat by which the net income exceeds $96,000 
and does not exceed A 7 

48 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $93,000 
and does not exceed $100,000 ; 

52 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $100,000 
and does not exceed $150, $ 7 

5G per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $150,000 
and does not exceed $200,000; 

60 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $200,000 


ni does not exceed $200,000 ; 
s Ga per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $300,000 


and does not exceed $500,000 ; 
0 cent of the eee by which the net income exceeds $500,000 


pe 
mi does not exceed $1,000,000 ; 
. GS per cont of the ee by which the net income exceeds $1,000,000. 
(b) In the case of a bona fide sale of mines, oll or gas wells, or any 
interest therein, where the principai value of the property has been 
demonstrated by prospecting or exploration and discovery work done 
by the taxpayer, the portion of the tax imposed by this section at- 
tributable to such gale shall not exceed 20 per cent of the selling price 
of such property or interest. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, in section 212, page 18, 
paragraph (b), line 19, after the word “if,” to strike out the 
word “it” and insert “the method employed,” so as to make 


the section read: 


£ 
3 


NET INCOME DEFINED. 


Sec. 212. (a) That in the case of an individual the term “net in- 
come” means the gross income as defined in section 213, less the deduc- 
tions allowed by section 214. i 

tb) The net income shall be computed upon the basis of the tax- 
payer's annual accounting period (fiscal year or calendar year, as the 
case may be) in accordance with the method of accounting regularly 
employed in keeping the books of such taxpayer; but if no such method 
of accounting has been so employed, or If the method employed does not 
clearly reflect the income, the computation shall be made upon such 
basis and in such manner as in the opinion of the commissioner does 
clearly reflect the income. If the taxpayer’s annual accounting period 
is other than a fiscal year as defined in section 200 or if the taxpayer 
has no annual accounting period or does not keep books, the net income 
shall be computed on the basis of the calendar year. 

If a taxpayer changes his accounting period from fiscal year to 
calendar year, from calendar year to fiscal year, or from one fiscal year 
to another, the net income shall, with the approval of the commis- 
sioner, be computed on the basis of such new accounting period, subject 
to the provisions of section 226. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 213, page 19, 
line 9, to strike out the numerals “ 233 ” and insert the numerals 
“247”; and in line 12, after the word “service,” to strike out 
“ (including in the case of the President of the United States, 
the judges of the Supreme and inferior courts of the United 
States, and all other officers gnd employees, whether elected or 
appointed, of the United States, or of any State, Alaska, Hawhii, 
or any political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, 
the compensation received as such),“ so as to read: 


GROSS INCOME DEFINED. 


Sec. 213. That for the purposes of this title (except as otherwise 
providen in section 247) the term“ gross income 

(a) Includes gains, profits, and income derived from salaries, wages, 
or compensation for personal service of whatever kind and in whatever 
form paid, or from professions, vocations, trades, businesses, commerce, 


or sales, or dealings in property, whether real or personal, growing out 
of the ownership or use of or interest in such property; also from 
interest, rent, dividends, securities, or the transaction of any business 
carried on for gain or profit, or gains or protits and income derived 
from any source whaterer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over wax, on page 19, line 25, 
after the word “ Whatever” and the period, to strike out the 
word “ The,” and in lieu thereof to insert“ Except as otherwise 
provided in subdivision (d) of section 201, the,“ so as to read: 

Except as otterwise provided in subdivision (d) of section 201, the 
amount of all such items shall be Included in the gross income for the 
taxable year in which received by the taxpayer, unless, under methods 
of accounting permitted under subdivision (b) of section 212, any such 
amounts are to be properly accounted for as of a different period. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 10, after the word 
“insured,” to strike out “to individual beneficiaries or to the 
estate of the insured,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Gee The proceeds of life Insurance policies paid upon the death of the 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 20, line 22, 
after the words “ District of Columbia,” to strike out “ issued. 
on or prior to the date of the passage of this act, or (if author- 
ized by law on or prior to the date of the passage of this act) 
issued within six months after the passage of this act and con- 
taining a statement of such authorization and its date, or (if 
issued after the passage of this act) containing a statement that 
they are issued for the purpose of funding or refunding any in- 
terest-bearing indebtedness outstanding on the date of the pas- 
sage of this act or for the purpose of carrying out a contract 
entered into on or prior to the date of the passage of this act: 
Provided, That there shall be excluded from gross income in the 
case of any person owning obligations of States, Territories, 
political subdivisions thereof, or the District of Columbia (the 
interest upon which is included in gross income) the interest 
upon an amount of such obligations the principal of which does 
not exceed in the aggregate $5,000.” On page 21, line 24, after 
the word “its,” to strike out “ possessions” and insert“ 
sions; or (d) bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation“; 
in line 17, after the date “ September 1, 1917,” to insert “and 
in the case of bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation“; 
in line 20, before the word “authorizing,” to strike out the 
word “act” and insert “ respective acts”; in line 23, after tha 
word “taxation,” to insert “to the taxpayer”; and, in line 
24, after the word “ Title,” to strike out the III.“ and insert 
III; “, so as to make the paragraph read: 

(4) Interest upon (a) the obligations of a State, 8 or an 
political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia; or (b) securi- 
ties Issued under the provisions of ‘the Federal farm-loan nct of July 
17, 1916; or (e) the obligations of the United States or its possessions; 
or (d) bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation. In the case o 
obligations of the United States issued after September 1, 1917, and 
in the case of bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation, the inter- 
est shall be exempt only if and to the extent provided in the respective 
acts authorizin e issue thereof as amended and „ and 
shall be excluded from gross income only if and to the extent it is 
wholly exempt from taxation to the taxpayer beth under this title and 
under Title III. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 22, in line 16, 
after the words “ government of,” to strike out “the Philippine 
Islands or Porto Rico” and insert “any possession of the 
United States,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(7) Income derived from any public utility or the exercise of any 
essential governmental function and accruing to any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, or any political subdivision of a State or 
Territory, or income accruing to t government of any possession of 
the United States, or any political subdivision thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 22, line 22, 
after the word “person,” to strike out “or corporation”; on 
page 23, line 4, after the word “ person,” to strike out “or cor- 
poration ”; in line 6, after the word “ person,” to strike out “or 
corporation“; and in line 8, after the word “ person,” to strike 
out “ or corporation,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Whenever any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or an 
political subdivision of a State or Territory, prior to September 8, 
1916, entered in good faith into a contract with any person the object 
and pare of which is to acquire, construct, operate, or maintain 
a public utility, no tax shall be levied under the provisions of this 
title upon the income derived from the operation of such public utility, 
so far as the payment thereof will impose a loss or burden — such 
State, Territory, District of Columbia, or political subdivision; but 
this provision is not intended to confer upon such person any financial 
gain or exemption or to relieve such person from the payment of a 
tax as provided for in this title upon the part or portion of such income 
to which such person is entitled under such contract. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 23, line 10, 
before the word “amount,” to strike out “So much of the” and 
insert “ The”; in the same line, after the word “ received,” to 
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insert “ during the present war”; in line 13, after the word 
“for,” to insert “active”; in the same line, after the word 
“services,” to strike out “abroad or at sea”; and in line 14, 
after the word “forces,” to strike out “as does not exceed 
$3,500,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(8) The amount received during the present war by a person in the 
military or naval forces of the United States as salary or compensation 
in any form from the United States for active services in such forces. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, under the heading 
“ Deductions allowed,” in section 214, page 24, line 3, after the 
word “or,” to strike out “possession” and insert “ possession 
of property”; and in line 4, after the word “business,” to 
strike out “of property to which the taxpayer has not taken or 
is not taking title or in which he has no equity,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Sec. 214. (a) That in computing net income there shall be allowed as 
deductions : 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year in carrying on any trade or business, including a rea- 
sonable allowance for salaries or other compensation for personal 
services actually rendered, and including rentals or other payments re- 
quired to be made as a condition to the continued use or possession of 
property for purposes of the trade or business, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 24, line 8, 
after the word “indebtedness,” to insert “ except on indebted- 
ness incurred or continued to purchase or carry obligations or 
securities (other than obligations of the United States issued 
after September 24, 1917), the interest upon which is wholly 
exempt from taxation under this title as income to the tax- 
payer”; and in line 14, after the word “interest,” to strike out 
“paid,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(2) All interest paid or accrued within the taxable year on indebted- 
ness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or carry 
obligations or securties (other than obligations of the United States 
issued after September 24, 1917), the interest upon which is wholly 
exempt from taxation under this title as income to the taxpayer, or, in 
the case of a nonresident alien individual, the proportion of such 
interest which the amount of his gross income from sources within the 
United States bears to the amount of his gross income from all sources 
within and without the United States, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 1, 
after the word “ benefits,’ to insert “of a kind tending to 
increase the value of the property assessed”; and in line 6, 
after the numerals “ 222,” to insert “or (e) in the case of a 
nonresident alien individual, by the authority of any foreign 
country (except income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes, 
and taxes assessed against local benefits of a kind tending to 
increase the value of the property assessed), upon property or 
business, to the extent that the income from such property or 
business is subject to taxation under this title”; so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

(3) Taxes paid or accrued within the taxable year imposed (a) by 
the authority of the United States, except income, war- profits and ex- 
cess-profits taxes; or (o) by the 8 of any of its possessions, 
except the amount of income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes 
allowed as a credit under section 222; or (c) by the authority of any 
State or Territory, or any county, school district, municipality, or other 
taxing subdivision of any State or Territory, not including those 
assessed against local benefits of a kind tending to increase the value of 
the property assessed; or (d) in the case of a citizen or resident of 
the Uni States, by the authority of any foreign country, except the 
amount of income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes allowed as a 
credit under section 222; or (e) in the case of a nonresident allen 
individual, by the authority of any foreign country (except income, war- 
profits and excess-profits taxes, and taxes assessed against local bene- 
fits of a kind tending to increase the value of the property assessed), 
upon property or business, to the extent that the income from such 
property or business is subject to taxation under this title, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 14, 
after the word “ sustained,” to strike out “and charged off,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable year and not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise, if incurred in trade or business. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, line S. after 
the word “the,” strike out “exhaustion, wear and tear” and 
insert “ depreciation,” and in line 8, after the word “ business,” 
to strike out “ but in the case of a nonresident alien individual 
only as to property within the United States,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

(8) A reasonable allowance for the depreciation of property used in 
the trade or business. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, line 13, 
after the words“ present war,” to insert“ and in the case of ves- 
sels constructed or acquired on or after such date for the trans- 
portation of articles or men contributing to the prosecution of 
the present war”; in line 16, after the word “ there,” to strike 
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out “may” and insert “shall”; in line 18, after the word 
“ facilities,” to insert “or vessels”; in line 19, after the word 
“including,” to strike out “amounts otherwise allowed under 
this title for depreciation, exhaustion, or wear and tear” and 
insert “any amount otherwise allowed under this title or pre- 
vious acts of Congress as a deduction in computing net income“; 
in line 25, after the word “ war,” to strike out “with the Im- 
perial German Government as declared by proclamation of the 
President“; on page 27, line 4, after the word “the,” to strike 
out “necessary adjustment of the“; in the same line, after the 
word “taxes,” to insert “imposed by this title and by Title 
III“; in line 6, after the word “be,” to strike out “made” 
and insert “redetermined”; in line 7, after the word “such,” 
to strike out “readjustment” and insert “ redetermination”; 
and in line 11, after “section 252,” to strike out “In the case 
of a nonresident alien individual this deduction shall be al- 
lowed only as to facilities within the United States. In no 
case shall the deduction allowed under this paragraph exceed 
25 per cent of the taxpayer's net income as computed with- 
out the benefit of this paragraph or paragraph (11),” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


(9) In the case of buildings, machinery, equipment, or other facili- 
tles constructed, erected, installed, or acquired on or after April 6, 
1917, for the production of articles contributing to the prosecution of 
the present war, and in the case of vessels constructed or acquired on 
or aiter such date for the transportation of articles or men contributing 
to the prosecution of the present war, there shall be allowed a reason- 
able deduction for the amortization of such part of the cost of such 
facilities or vessels as has been borne by the 1 yi but not again in- 
cluding any amount otherwise allowed under this title or previous acts 
0 ongress as a deduction in computing net income. At any time 
within three years after the termination of the present war the com- 
missioner may, and at the request of the taxpayer shall, reexamine the 
return, and if he then finds as a result of an appraisal or from other 
evidence that the deduction originally allowed was incorrect, the taxes 
imposed by this title and by Title III for the year or years affected 
shall be redetermined; and the amount of tax due upon such redeter- 
mination, if any, shall be paid upon notice and demand by the collector, 
or the amount of tax overpaid, if any, shall be credited or refunded ts 
the taxpayer in accordance with the provisions of section 252, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, after line 
16, to strike out: > 


(10) (a) In the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for 
actual reduction in flow and production to be ascertained not by the 
flush flow, but by the settled production or regular flow; (b) in the case 
of mines a reasonable allowance for depletion; (c) in the case of 
mines, oil and gas wells, other natural deposits, and timber, a reason- 
able allowance for depreciation of improvements; such reasonable allow- 
ance in all the above cases to be e according to the peculiar condi- 
tions in each case and under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary. In the case of 
leases the deductions allowed by this paragraph shall equitably appor- 
tioned between the lessor and lessee. In the case of a nonresident alier 
individual deductions under this paragraph shall be allowed only as to 
property within the United States. 


And insert: 


(10) In the case of mines, oil and gas wells, other natural deposits, 
and timber, a reasonable allowance for depletion and for depreciation of 
improvements, according to the peculiar conditions in each case, based 
upon cost, including cost of development not otherwise deducted: Pro- 

led, That in the case of such properties acquired prior to March 1, 
1913, the fair market value of the property (or the taxpayer's interest 
therein) on that date shall be taken in lieu of cost up to that date: 
Provided further, That in the case of mines, oll and gas wells, discov- 
ered by the taxpayer on or after March 1, 1913, and not acquired as the 
result of purchase of a proven tract or lease, where the fair market 
value of the property is materially disproportionate to the cost, the de- 
pletion allowance shall be based upon the fair market value of the 
property at the date of the discovery, or within 12 months thereafter; 
such reasonable allowance in all the above cases to be made under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval 
of the Secretary. In the case of leases the deductions allowed this 
paragraph shall be equitably apportioned between the lessor and lessee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 29, line 9, 
after the word “ the,” to strike out “ vocational rehabilitation ” 
and insert Vocational Rehabilitation“; and in line 18, after 
the word “rehabilitation,” to strike out the period and insert a 
semicolon, so as to make the clause read: 


(11) Contributions or gifts made within the taxable year to corpora- 
tions organized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, or educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren or animals, no part of the net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or individual, or to the special fund 
for vocational rehabilitation authorized by section 7 of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation act, to an amount not in excess of 15 per cent of the tax- 

ver's net income as computed without the benefit of this paragraph. 

uch contributions or gifts shall be allowable as deductions only if 
verified under rules and regulations prescri the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary. fn the case of a nonresident alien 
individual this deduction shall be allowed only as to contributions or 

as made to domestic corporations or to such vocational rehabilitation 
und, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 29, after line 
18, to insert: 


(12) If it is shown to the satisfaction of the commissioner that dur- 
ing the taxable year 1919 or 1920 the taxpayer (a) has for the first 
time ascertained the amount of a loss sustained during the preceding 
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due to temporary dluctuation) of the value of the — Sad for the pre- 
taxable year, then the amount of such loss Ji be deducted 

me for such preceding taxable year, and the taxes im- 
posed by this title and by Title III for such redetermined 


year sha 
accordingly, Any amount found to be due to the ay ag ay eg the 


basis of such redetermination shall be credited or refunded to the tax- 
payer in accordance with the provisions of section 252. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, this is one of the relief sec- 
tions. Yesterday I asked some questions concerning the con- 
struction of this section, but did not pursue the inquiry at that 
time, preferring to wait until the amendment came up for con- 
sideration; but I wanted to ask with reference to subdivision 
(b) of this paragraph. 

Several of the members of the committee yesterday stated 
that in their opinion the construction of this subdivision was 
that it did not in anywise relate to a loss actually sustained 
during the preceding taxable year, but did relate to a loss 
actually sustained during the taxable year in question. I 
should like to ask the chairman of the committee, or any mem- 
bcr of it, whether that is correct. The preceding paragraph 
relates clearly to a loss sustained, but not ascertained, during 
the previous year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
that that is, in effect, the contention I made on yesterday, and 
I am entirely satisfied of its correctness. It refers to a loss 
sustained in the previous year, but not determined until later, 
in the sense that the profits reflected in the inventory upon the 
basis of which the taxable income was ascertained and as- 
sessed as the result of the shrinkage in the values of the inven- 
toried assets haye not been realized and the tax has been col- 
lected upon a false estimate of values and income. When this 
situation is disclosed the amendment authorizes a redetermina- 
tion of the income and the resulting tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr, President, I want to say again 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish what I was going to say, 

Since making that statement I bave referred to a statement 
which I have in the annotations that I have made upon this bill 
which relates to this very matter, and I see that it confirms me. 
The annotation reads as follows: 

The matter of anticipated losses through the shrinkage in value of 
inventories from the present high level received much attention from 
the committee. It was believed that the provision in regard to net 
losses, section 204, above, might afford relief in certain cases. 

In order, however, to afford more prompt relief in ease it should be 
discovered within a roaro sawyer de time after the close of a taxable 
yer that a loss had been sustained resulting from a material reduction 
in the value ef the inventory er other similar cause, provision was 
made that the amount of the loss then discovered may be deducted 
from the net income of the preceding taxable year, any amount of 
taxes thus found to have been overpaid to be promptly refunded. 

That is the substance of what I stated yesterday, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and, in my judgment, that is the clear, unmistakable 
meaning of this section. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want the Senator from Wis- 
consin to know that I do not agree with that proposition at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator so stated yesterday. 

' Mr. SMOOT. And if the Senator says that that is what this 
means—that I want this provision changed—but the reading of 
it does not say that at all. I want the Senate to understand 
that this is what it says: 

First—and the reason why there are two subdivisions of it is 
because there are two separate and distinct propositions—the 
first one is that during the taxable year 1919 or 1920, if there is 
ascertained the amount of a loss that may be sustained then 
! Mr. SIMMONS. That is not the subdivision the Senator 
from Wisconsin was talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read the next one, if the Senator will 
wait. I called attention to the fact that there were two sub- 
divisions, “(a)” and (b).“ The first one is where there is a 
loss that has been ascertained, not for the year 1918 but for 
the year 1919 or 1920. Subdivision “(b)” is where it has 
actually been sustained during those years, not any other years. 
Now, if the Senator’s answer is correct, we go back here to 
1918; and that was never the intention of the committee, or, 
at any rate, it was never my intention as a member of the 
committee, and I do not so construe this subdivision or this 
amendment. 

I want that statement to be in the RECORD. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator loses sight of the 
fact that the two subdivisions contemplate entirely different 
classes of losses. The first subdivision relates to any loss that 
was actually sustained during 1919 and 1920, of any kind or 
character, but was not known at the time, was not discovered 


until a later date; and in that case, very properly, it is provided 
that the taxpayer may have the benefit of that fact when the 
loss is actually discovered. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right in that statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is general That is not restricted by 
any language whatsoever. It applies to any loss of any char- 
acter or kind whatsoever. 

Mr. THOMAS. But only to the preceding taxable year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, yes; of course, to the preceding taxable 
year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, section (b) refers to losses result- 
ing under specified conditions. It deals with a specific loss 
incurred in a specified way, to wit, it in effect provides that 
if during the succeeding taxable year it is ascertained that 
there has been a shrinkage in inventory values by reason of the 
fact that the assets were valued at a price basis which sub- 
sequent market conditions disclose was not justified, and as the 
result of this shrinkage it becomes apparent that the taxpayer 
has paid the income taxes during the preceding year upon a 
larger income than he actually earned, he shall be reimbursed 
for the loss thus sustained. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a minute. If the inventory, based 
upon either the cost price or the market value, whichever is 
the lower, reflects a profit which a subsequent shrinkage in 
prices or values shows to have been fictitious, and as a result 
a loss is sustained. this section enables the taxpayer to have 
his taxable income for the preceding year redetermined and 
provides for nppropriate reimbursement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now the Senator has got it right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. To have his inventory corrected, so as to 
reflect the value as shown as a result of this shrinkage; and 
when it is determined in that way then he recoups himself from 
the taxes paid in that year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say that the 
statement just made by the Senator is correct, as I understand 
it; but the statement he just made is exactiy the reverse of the 
statement he made before, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. SMOOT, Well, we will let the Recorp show. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have read what I said in the Recorp, and 
I did not change a word of it, and it sustains absolutely the 
statement I have made here. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I mean the Recoxp to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not discussed this matter to-day. It 
was on yesterday that we discussed it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the Senator’s first statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I beg the Senator’s pardon. He meant 
my statement made a little while ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I agree with the construction 
that is now given by the chairman. That brings me to the ques- 
tion which I really desired to ask, and that is, in the case that 
he now has illustrated, whether that loss would not be reflected 
in the return for the present year? 

In other words, here is an inventory made upon the first of 
January, and a shrinkage has resulted in a loss during the tax- 
able year then following. Now, why is not that loss fully taken 
care of and represented in the return, without being carried 
back into the taxable year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That loss would not be reflected in the 
present year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, if I understand the Senator, taking 
care of the losses of that year does not provide recoupment for 
an overcharge for the previous year. There was an over- 
valuation of assets in the inventory of the previous year showing 
a taxable income which was not actually earned, and as a result 
the taxpayer was overtaxed. The purpose of this section ie to 
reimburse him. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but now the Senator says that he 
stil] has the goods. He may or may not have the goods. He 
is entitled to the relief of this subdivision (b), whether the 
goods have been sold or not. The goods may have been sold: 
they may have been sold at a less price than that indicated in 
the inventory; and if they are sold for a less price than that in- 
dieated in the inventory, for the life of me I can not see 
why it is not reflected in the return for the present year and 
why he does not receive the benefit of that loss. If I can put 
a more question to the Senator, I think I will make myself 

ear. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me see if I understand the Senator. 
Of course, if you start at the beginning of the new year with 
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the inventory of the previous year, without correction in the way 
I have indicated, then your inventory at the. end of the year 
might not properly reflect your profits; but what I say is that 
in a case of that sort, when you discover that your inventory of 
the previous year was made upon a false basis and that is cor- 
rected, then you correct the inventory at the beginning of the 
year upon which profits are estimated in conjunction with the 
inventory at the close of the year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, let me see if I can put a case that will 
make my understanding of it a little clearer. Suppose the 
goods have not been disposed of. On the ist of January an 
inventory is made, which is the basis of the relief provided by 
this section. The goods are not disposed of at all, and 12 months 
later a new inventory is made at the prices then prevailing, the 
yalue of which is very much less than the inventory of the 
year preceding. Now, will not that be reflected in the return 
for the current year? Will he not receive credit for that loss 
in the yalue of the inventory, measuring the difference between 
the value of the inventory on January 1 of one year and January 
1 of the succeeding year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had assumed that there would be no diffi- 
culty in the taxpayer in the succeeding year correcting his in- 
ventory to conform to the corrections that were made for the 
purpose of getting a rebate in hi; taxes. This corrected inven- 
tory is the basis upon which he starts the year's business—this 
inventory which shows the true value of his assets after they 
have suffered this shrinkage. Now, starting from that basis, 
he may make a profit during that year or he may make a loss 
during that year; and the profit or loss of that year will be re- 
flected in the inventory made at the termination of the year. 
Is that what the Senator means? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but the Senator assumes in subdivision 
“(b)” that there is an error in the inventory concerning which 
there is a shrinkage in the value of it. I do not so read this 
section or so construe it. The inventory may have been abso- 
lutely accurate at the time it was made; but thereafter, through 
a falling of values, there may have been a shrinkage in the 
value of the goods represented by that inventory. If there be 
that shrinkage, as I read this, he is entitled to the benefits of 
this subdivision. That does not relate to the preceding taxable 
year at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator this question: Will 
he not discover, before his next taxes are due, this shrinkage, 
this loss? And when he discovers that loss, he will be at once 
permitted to correct the inventory. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why should he, when he has the fullest op- 
portunity in making the return for the current year and pay- 
ing his taxes for that year to have that included and taken care 
of, and it will be reflected, it seems to me, in his return? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I assume that this is the 
situation: Suppose that during the succeeding year the tax- 
payer discovers that he has sustained a loss in the preceding 
year which is not reflected in his inventory of that year, because 
he did not then know of the loss, and for that reason his taxes are 
redetermined, and it is found that his inventory was incorrect. 
I do not say that fundamentally it was incorrect in the sense 
that it did not properly reflect cost price or the market value; but 
it is determined not to reflect the values upon which his income 
tax ought to be based, and he is permitted, for the purposes of 
the tax of the preceding year, to re-formit. Now, when he comes 
to make his inventory for the succeeding year, I do not conceive 
that he would base his inventory upon the prices at which they 
were inventoried in the previous year—prices that he had been 
permitted to set aside, prices which the department had re- 
formed in this process of redetermination. His inventory as to 
assets brought over would take into consideration the shrink- 
age they had sustained as the result of falling value since the 
last inventory period. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 
| Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose the goods had been sold and dis- 
posed of, so that they would not be and could not be included in 
any subsequent inventory? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The goods must have been sold if the shrink- 
age occurred after the current year, ‘They must have been,sold 
after the current year. They must have been sold in the next 
year; but it does not make any difference in my mind whether 
the goods are sold or not, if, as a matter of fact, they were over- 
estimated. 

Mr. LENROOT. But suppose they were not overestimated? 

Mr. SIMMONS. But for the purposes of this redetermina- 
tion we take them as having been overestimated. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is nothing in the section that places 
any such limitation upon it—certainly not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. SIMMONS. The very provision itself is based upon the 
idea that the inventory has shrunk. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but it may have shrunk after the pre- 
ceding taxable year. There is the difficulty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It must have shrunk after the inventory 
was taken. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me the answer to the 
Senator is a simple one, and I do not think we ought to dodge it 
if we are going to support the amendment. 

Let me say to the Senator that the answer to it is this: If 
there has been a shrinkage and the shrinkage is determined and 
an allowance made, it can not be deducted again; so, whatever 
the shrinkage may be, he can only receive credit for it once. 
That, it seems to me, is the answer to the Senator's question. 

27 75 SIMMONS. That was what I was endeavoring to make 
plain. 

Mr. LENROOT. That may be true; but if it can be taken 
care of in the current year, then it seems to me the only possible 
reason there can be for subdivision (b) might be where the 
net income or the gross income was so low as not to permit full 
credit for that loss—in other words, where the deduction might 
be greater than the income—so that it would be necessary to 
carry it into the preceding year to give him the relief, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but I want to say to the Senator it would 
not be fair to the Government on one hand or the merchant on 
the other to have it carried to the year he suggested. The loss 
must be, as the amendment says, actually sustained, and I will 
state the reason why it is given that way and the division 
made. The taxes for this year will no doubt be higher than 
they will at any other time in the history of the country, and if 
the loss is sustained this year and in the future a credit is 
allowed it ought to be at the rate of taxation of this year. If 
the loss shall be sustained, say, in the year 1920, the merchant 
ought not to be allowed the rate of taxation provided in 1918, 
but it will be on the taxes provided for the calendar year 1919. 

Mr. LENROOT. It ought to be for the year in which the loss 
is sustained, ought it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not under the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me state the case again. I may be very 
dense, but it seems to me entirely clear that the entire loss may 
be sustained in a current year, but under subdivision (b) that 
loss will be carried back and treated as a loss sustained during 
the precening year, when it was not sustained during that year 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The answer to that is, I will say to the Senator, 
that if he has paid the rate of taxation of 1918 on an inflated 
inventory, why should he be compelled for the calendar year 
1919 to receive only credit at the lower rate of taxation? The 
amendment is drawn in order to take care of just such a case. 

Mr. LENROOT. But subdivision (a) takes care of that kind 
of a case? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where a loss is ascertained for the first 
time, but which really occurred during the preceding year. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it says “the amount of a loss sustained 
during the preceding taxable year and not deducted from the 
gross income therefor ” during that year. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator speaks of that kind of a loss, 
and, of course, that is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I fail to understand the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I can not see in this provision anything except a provi- 
sion to correct an inventory and to pay the tax according to 
the corrected inyentory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say merely a word in 
relation to the statement made by the Senator from Wisconsin 
just before the Senator from North Carolina rose. The loss was 
not sustained until after the reduction in the goods had been 
ascertained. The loss that will be sustained can not be ascer- 
tained until after this year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I said was that when it is ascertained 
that there was a loss, then all this provision does is to permit 
the taxpayer, through the Treasury Department, to correct his 
inventory of the previous year so as to reflect that loss; that is 


all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator if his attention has 
been called to this kind of a case: We will say that on the Ist 
of January next an inventory is made, the value of which, ac- 
cording to the return, is $100,000, We will say that that is the 
actual value based either upon cost or market value, if that is 
lower. Can there be any mistake in that inventory to correct? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am assuming that it is either the actual 
value or cost. € 

Mr. SMOOT. Whichever is the lowest. 


1918. 


Mr. LENROOT. Whichever is the lowest. Now, because of 
the fall in prices beginning after the 1st of January a loss is 
sustained. What will happen in that case? 

Mr. SIMMONS. He is simply permitted to re-form his in- 
ventory so as to make it reflect the change in the level of prices 
resulting from the shrinkage. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why should not all that be taken care of in 
the year in which the loss actually occurred? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no loss. Say the inflation. 

Mr. LENROOT. I speak of the current year. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was the inflation in the prices given in the 
inventory. The case the Senator cites is a good one, and it ought 
to be carried clear through to the end. : 

Mr. LENROOT. I would be glad to have the Senator do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Take an institution whose inventory was taken, 
we will say, on the 31st day of December of this year, and the 
stock inventoried at $100,000. There was no loss sustained this 
year, because the actual value was determined. Now, he proceeds 
during the year 1919 with his business in its regular way, but 
on December 31, 1919, he takes an inventory of his stock again. 
He has on hand not the same identical goods but the same 
quantity of goods he had the year before. He finds the market 
value or the cost value of the goods, whichever is the lowest, in- 
ventories only $75,000. He has the same number of packages 
of goods, the same quantity of goods of every description. The 
inventory shows that there is a shrinkage in value to the amount 
of $25,000. Under (b) of this amendment he is allowed credit 
on whatever his taxes would be upon the loss of the $25,000 for 
the taxable year 1919. But the credit allowed is to be based 
upon the rate of taxation of 1918. Now, that is the meaning of 
the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not a redetermination of the tax im- 
posed for the previous year? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the previous year, and that is what I 
said. I think that case, if the Senator will look at it 

Mr. LENROOT. It will be 1918. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am taking the invoices now of 1918 at the 
high peak. On the 31st of December, 1919, prices have shrunk 
$25,000. That shows that there was a loss sustained by the 
depreciation of the value of the goods of $25,000. Under this 
provision he is entitled to a credit of whatever the tax would be 
upon the $25,000 of loss which was sustained by the depreciation 
at the rate of taxation of 1918, because he has paid his tax upon 
the profits made upon that year’s business with a value of mer- 
chandise of $100,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, allow me to make this state- 
ment to the Senator: Take the business of cattle raising. I 
happen to know one concern where some young men started in 
the business and allowed all their earnings to accumulate. Last 
year, about the close of the year, the prices of cattle were at 
their peak. They had kept books only by means of a check 
book and their bank account. The Government sent its expert 
there—perhaps they asked to have him sent—to make out 
their statement. Of course the matter of inventory came in. 
They inventoried those cattle at the market price. It was 
higher than was ever known before, and higher even than it 
is now. 

In all probability as we go over into the next year there must 
naturally follow a very large reduction in price of stock cattle. 
It will be so much of a reduction probably that if we take 
everything that might be accumulated as profit next year it 
will show a net loss in the year 1919 owing to a shrinkage in 
prices. They were overtaxed thé past year, so far as an average 
was concerned, and taxed at the very peak of the price. 

I suppose the object of this legislation in a case like that 
would be to make good in some regard what was an over- 
valuation, as it proved, for the year before. The chairman of 
the committee will tell me whether that is the natural conse- 
quence of this legislation or not. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator's pardon; I have not fol- 
lowed him. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will agree that the case of a net loss 
would permit taking care of that kind of a situation, but I do 
contend that in a ease where there is not a net loss there is no 
necessity or reason for carrying it back into the preceding 
taxable year, because it can be and would be, without this pro- 
vision, fully taken care of in the current year. 

Mr. WARREN. In the case I mentioned, if they make enough 
money the next year, notwithstanding shrinkages, so that they 
will be able to more than overcome the previous shrinkage and 
they still have some profit, I grant you that would be fair. On 
the other hand, if it should sweep away all the profits and a 
great deal more, I think the Senator will admit there should 
be some restitution. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I am not in anywise objecting to this pro- 
vision, except I wanted to get the construction, and then I want 
to make this suggestion: The Government, it seems to me, under 
this theory may in 1920 lose a considerable sum of revenue. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think anyone is going to deny that 
that will be the result; and I want to say that as far as I 
understood the proposition and the amendment it was to relieve 
the taxpayers of the excessively high rates that are imposed 
upon the business of 1918. That is what it is for, and we might 
just as well admit that that is the reason for this amendment. 
Mr. LENROOT. The Senator then concedes that it will re- 
lieve the taxpayer of the high rates imposed in 1918 for losses 
wholly sustained in 1919. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not want the Senator to go that far. 
It relieves the taxpayer as to the taxes of 1918, because of the 
fact that during the year the inflation in prices occurred, and 
his inventory shows during that year the inflation of the prices. 
That is when the actual loss was sustained, if any loss at all 
was sustained. It was when the stock that he had on hand was 
inventoried at the then market value that the foundation of the 
loss was sustained. 

Mr, LENROOT. 
following year. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right. 
amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, one further remark: The dis- 
cussion proceeded yesterday and to-day along the line of com- 
mercial business, stocks of merchandise, and so forth. I wish 
for a moment to divert attention to the agricultural products, 
not only such as I have mentioned, cattle, but the same as to 
sheep, and as to both wool and mutton and somewhat also in the 
matter of grain. All of these are raised upon land, and the 
farmer has no control over the market. He does not buy and 
sell for profit, but simply tills the soil and sells his product 
for what he can get. As I understand, the Senator believes in 
covering all that. x 

Mr. LENROOT. I fully agree that in a case in the year 
1919 there could be a net loss in the whole operation of busi- 
ness so that there could be no offset from the inventoried loss, 
and then it would be proper to go back to protect the taxpayer 
by permitting a reduction in 1918, but I do not see that it would 
be fair or proper in case there is income sufficient during the 
year 1919 or 1920 to take care of that loss so as to reduce his net 
income to go back to the preceding year. 

Mr. President, may I ask if it is necessary to reserve the 
right to further bring up the amendment in the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A separate vote can be de- 
manded upon the amendment in the Senate. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. The next amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 30, line 10, 
after the numeral “(9),” to strike out “and (10)“ and insert 
(10), and (12)”; on line 12, after the word “ with,” to strike 
out “a trade or business carried on“ and insert “income arising 
from a source”; in line 15, after the words “ with respect to,” 
to strike out “trade or business within and without” and in- 
sert “sources of income within and without,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

(b) In the case of a nonresident alien individual the deductions al- 
lowed in paragraphs (1), (4), (7), (8), (9), (10), and (12) of subdi- 
vision (a) shall be allowed only if and to the extent that they are con- 
nected with income arising from a source within the United States; 
and the proper apportionment and allocation of the deductions with 
respect to sources of income within and without the United States shall 
be determined under rules and regulations prescribed by the commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Secretary. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment passed over was, under the heading 
Items not deductible,” in section 215, page 31, line 7, after 
the word “taxpayer,” to strike out “or anyone financially in- 
terested in such trade or business,” and in line 8, after the word 
“is,” to insert “ directly or indirectly,” so as to make the section 
read: 


Although the decline did not begin until the 


That is the object of the 


ITEMS NOT DEDUCTIBLE. 


Sec. 215. That in computing net income no deduction shall in any 
case be allowed in respect of— 

(a) Personal, living, or family expenses ; 

(b) Any amount paid out for new 3 
8 or betterments made to inerease the 
or estate ; 

(e) Any amount expended in restoring property or in making good 
the exhaustion thereof for which an allowance is or has been made; or 

(d) Premiums paid on any life insurance policy covering the life of 
any officer or employee or of any person financially interested in any 
trade or business carried on by the taxpayer when the taxpayer is 
directly or indirectly a beneficiary under such policy. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


or for 
value o 


ermanent im- 
any property 


The next amendment passed over was, under the head of 
“Credits allowed,” in section 216, on page 31, line 16, after the 
words “ United States,” to insert “ and bonds issued by the War 
Finance Corporation,” and in line 17, after the word “ Corpora- 
tion,” to strike out “any State, Territory, any political subdi- 
vision thereof, or the District of Columbia,“ so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Sec. 216. That for the purpose of the normal tax only there shall be 
allowed the following — 

(a) The amount received as dividends from a corporation which is 
taxable under this title upon its net income. 

The amount received as interest vpon obligations of the United 
States and bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation, which is in- 
cluded in gross income under section 213. 

(e In the case of a single person, a personal exemption of $1,000, or 
in the case of the head of a family or a married person living with 
band or wife, a personal exemption of $2,000. A husband and wife 
living together shall receive but one personal exemption of $2,000 against 
their aggregate net income $ and in case they e separate returns, 
— 1 exemption of $2,000 may be taken by either or divided be- 

een m. 

(l) Two hundred dollars for each person (other than husband or 
wife) dependent upon and receiving his chief s t from the tax- 
payer, if such dependent person is under 18 years of age or is incapable 
of self-support because mentally or ph — defective. 

(e) In the case of a nonresident alien individual who is a citizen or 
subject of a country which imposes an income tax, the credits allowed 
in subdivisions (c) and (d) shall be allowed only if such country 
allows a similar credit to citizens of the United States not residing in 
such country. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 33, line 6, to 
strike from the heading the word “ Partners” and insert “ Part- 
nerships and personal-service corporations,” so as to make the 
heading head: “Partnerships and personal-service corpora- 
tions ” ; and on page 34, after line 23, to insert: 

(e) Personal-service corporations shall not be subject to taxation un- 
der this title, but the individual stockholders thereof shall be taxed 
in the same manner as the members of partnerships. All the provi- 
sions of this title relating to partnerships and the members t t 
shall, so far as practicable, apply to rsonal-service co’ tions 
and the stockholders thereof: Provided, at in the case of any such 
corporation ang amounts distributed during its taxable year shall be 
taxed to the distributees; and any pa of the net income remain- 
ing undistributed at the close of its taxable year shall for the purposes 
of this subdivision be assigned to the stockholders of such corporation 
at the close of its taxable year in proportion to their respective shares. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, under the head of 
„Estates and trusts,” in section 219, page 35, line 24, after the 
word “regular,” to strike out the word“ interval“ with a period 
and insert the words “ intervals, and the income collected by a 
guardian of an infant to be held or distributed as the court may 
direct,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Sec. 219. (a) That the tax imposed by sections 210 and 211 shall 
apply, had the income of estates or of any kind of property held in trust, 

ng— 

(1) Income received by estates of deceased persons during the period 
of administration or settlement of the estate ; 

Income accumulated in trust tor the benefit of unborn or unas- 
certained persons or persons with contingent interests ; 

(3) 3 held for future distribution under the terms of the will 
or trust; a 

(4) Income which is to be distributed to the beneficiaries, periodic- 
ally, whether or not at regular intervals, and the income collected by 
A guardian of an infant to be held or distributed as the court may 


j The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 36, line 4, after 
the word “ section,” to strike out “212” and insert “212, exeept 
that there shall also be allowed as a deduction any part of the 
gross income which, pursuant to the terms of the will or deed 
creating the trust, is during the taxable year paid out or per- 
manently set aside for exclusively religious, charitable, seien- 
tific, or educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(Dy The fiduciary shall be sible for mak: the return of income 
for the estate or trust for whieh he acts. The net income of the estate 
or trust shall be computed in the same manner and on the same basis 
AO cir a in section 212, except that there shall also be allowed as a 

uction any part of the Se Income which, pursuant to the terms of 
will or deed creating the trust, is during the taxable year 
or permanently set aside for exclusively religious, charitable, scientific, 
or educational purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children or 
anima's; and in cases under paragraph (4) of subdivision (a) of this 
section the fiduciary shall include in the return a statement of each 
beneficiary’s distributive share of such net income, whether or net dis- 
ames fore the close of the taxable year for which the return is 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in the heading, on 
page 37, line 14, to strike out the words “ Undistributed profits 
subject to surtax,” and insert “ Profits of corporations taxable 
to stockholders.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 220, page 37, 
line 16, after the word “ That,” to strike out “for the purpose 
of the surtax, the net income of any individual includes the 


paid out 
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share to which he would be entitled of the gains and profits, if 
divided or distributed, whether divided or distributed or not, of 
all corporations,” and insert “if any corporation”; in line 20, 
before the word “formed,” to insert “is”; in line 21, after the 
word “or,” to strike out “fraudulently ”; in line 22, after the 
words “imposition of,” to strike out “such tax,” and insert 
“the surtax upon its stockholders or members”; in line 23, 
after the word “permitting,” to strike out “such,” and insert 
its“; in line 24, after the words “divided or,” to strike out 
the word “distributed ” and the semicolon, and insert “ distrib- 
uted, such corporation shall not be subject to the tax imposed 
by section 230 or by Title III, but the stockholders or members 
thereof shall be subject to taxation under this title in the same 
manner as provided in subdivision (e) of section 218 in the case 
of stockholders of a personal service corporation”; and, on 
page 38, line 5, after the word “corporation,” to strike out 
“and the,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Sec. 220. That if any corporation, however created or o nized, is 
formed or availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of the 
surtax a its stockholders or through the medium of per- 
mitting its gains and profits to cecumulate instead of being divided or 
distributed. such corporation sball not be subject to the tax imposed by 
section 236 or by Title III, but the stockholders or members thereof 
shall be subject to taxation under this title in the same manner as pro- 
vided in subdivision (e) of section 218 in the case of stockholders of a 
personal service corporation. 

The amendment was agreed to. t 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 38, line 6, 
before the word“ fact,” to insert “The”; in the same line, after 
the word “any,” to strike out “such”; in line 9, before the 
word “ purpose,” to strike out “fraudulent”; in the same line, 
after the word “escape,” to strike out “such tax” and insert 
“the surtax”; in line 13, before the word “ certifies,” to strike 
out “ Secretary ” and insert “ commissioner,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

The fact that any corporation is a mere holding com 
gains and profits are permitted to accumulate p asen 
needs of the business, shall be prima facie evidence of a purpose to 
eseape the surtax; but the fact that the gains and profits are in any 
case mitted to accumulate and become . shall not be cone 
st as evidence of a purpose to escape the tax in such case unless 
the commissioner certifies that in his opinion such accumulation is un- 
reasonable for the purposes of the business. requested by the 
commissioner or any collector, every corporation shall forward to him 
a correct statement of such gains and profits and the names and ad- 
dresses of the individuals or shareholders who would be entitled to the 
8 e or distributed, and of the amounts that would be pay- 

e to eac 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, under the head of 
“Payment of tax at souree,” in section 221, page 39, line 11, 
after the words “ equal to,” to strike out “12” and insert “ 8,” 
and in the same line, after the word “ thereof,” to insert a colon 
and the words Provided, That the commissioner may authorize 
such tax to be deducted and withheld from the interest upon 
any securities the owners of which are not known to the with- 
holding agent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Sec. 221. (a) That all individuals, corporations, and partnerships, 
in whatever baa acting, including lessees or mortgagees of rant on 
personal property, fiduciaries, employers, and all officers and employees 
of the United States, having the control, custody, di I, or 
payment of interest, rent, salaries, wages, premiums, annuities, com- 
pensations, remunerations, emoluments, er o ed or determinable 
annual or cal gains, ponn and income of any nonresident 
alien individual (other than income received as dividends from a cor- 
poration which is taxable under this title upon its net income) shall 
(except in the eases provided for in subdivision (b) and except as 
otherwise vided in regulations Bom suc by the commissioner under 

8 


ny, or that the 
the reasonable 


section 217) deduct and withhold m such annual or ical gains, 
profits, and income a tax equal t per cent thereof: Provided, That 
the commissioner may authorize such tax to be deducted and withheld 
from the interest upon any ties the owners of which are not 
known to the withholding agent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 40, line 3, after 
the words “United States,” to insert “or to a partnership: 
Provided, That the commissioner may authorize such tax to be 
deducted and withheld in the case of interest upon any such 
bonds, mortgages, deeds of trust, or other obligations, the owners 
of which are not known to the withholding agent,” so as to make 


the paragraph read: 

(b) In any ease where bonds, mortgages, or deeds of trust, or other 
similar obligations of a corporation contain a contract or provision by 
which the obligor agrees to pay any portion of the tax imposed by this 
title upon the obligee, or to reimburse the er — for any yor on of 
the tax, or to pay the interest without deduction for any tax which 


the obligor may be required or tted to pay thereon or to retain 
therefrom under any law of the United 2 obligor shall deduct 
and withhold a tax equal to 2 per cent of the interest upon such bonds, 


mortgages, deeds of pede other 5 whether such interest is 

yable annually or at shorter or longer 1 ods and whether payable 

a nonresident alien individual or to an individual citizen or resident 
of the United States or te a part : Provided, That the commis- 
sioner may authorize such tax to be deducted and withheld in the case 
of interest upon any such bonds, mortgages, deeds of 8 or other 
obligations, the owners of which are not known to the withholding 


1918. 


agent, Such deduction and withholding shall not be required in the 
ease of a citizen or resident entitled to receive such interest if he files 
with the withholding agent, on or before February 1, a signed notice 
in writing claiming the benefit of the credits 1 in subdivisions 
{c) and (d) of section 216; nor in the case of a nonresident alien in- 

ividual if so provided for in regulations prescribed by the commis- 
sioner under section 217. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 41, line 9, after 
the word “ imposed,” to insert “ upon,” sq as to make the para- 
graph read: 


(e) If any tax required under this section to be deducted and with- 
held is paid by the recipient of the income, it shall not be re-collected 
from the withholding agent; nor in cases in which the tax is so paid 
shall any penalty be imposed upon or collected from the recipient of the 
income or the withholding agent for failure to return or Par the same, 
unless such failure was fraudulent and for the purpose of evading pay- 
ment: $ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 41, after line 
12, to strike out: 
CREDIT FOR FOREIGN TAXES. 


Sec. 222. (a) That in the case of a citizen of the United States, the 
tax computed under this title shall be credited with the amount of any 
income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes paid during the taxable 
year to any foreign country, Porto Rico, or the Philippine Islands, upon 
income derived from sources therein, including in the case of a member 
of a partnership or a beneficiary of an estate or trust his proportionate 
share of such taxes so paid during the taxable year by the partnership 
or by the estate or trust. 

(5) In the case of an alien resident of the United States who is a 
citizen or subject of a country which imposes income, war-profits, or 
excess-profits taxes, a like credit shall be allowed if such country allows 
a similar credit to citizens of the United States residing in such 
couniry. 

(e) The credits allowed in subdivisions (a) and (b) shall be allowed 
only If the taxpayer furnishes evidence satisfactory to the commissioner 
showing the amount of income received from sources within such foreign 
country, Porto Rico, or the Philippine Islands, as the case may be, and 
all other information necessary for the computation of such credits. 


And to insert: 
CREDIT FOR TAXES. 


SEC. 222. (a) That the tax computed under Part IT of this title shall 
be credited with: 

(1) In the case of a citizen of the United States, the amount of any 
income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes paid during the taxable year 
to any foreign country, upon income derived from sources therein, or 
to any possession of the United States; and 

(2) In the case of a resident of the United States, the amount of any 
such taxes Ppa during the taxable year to any possession of the United 
States; an 

(3) In the case of an alien resident of the United States who is a 
citizen or subject of a foreign country, the amount of any such taxes 
paid during the taxable year to such country, upon income derived from 
sources therein, if such 8 in imposing such taxes, allows a similar 
credit to citizens of the United States residing In such country; and 

(4) In the case of any such individual who is a member of a partner- 
ship or a beneficiary of an estate or trust, his proportionate share of 
such taxes paid during the taxable year by the partnership or by the 
estate or trust to a foreign country or to any possession of the United 
States, as the case may be. 

(b) These credits shall be allowed only if the taxpayer furnishes cvi- 
dence satisfactory to the commissioner showing the amount of income 
derived from sources within such foreign country or such possession of 
the United States, and all other information necessary for the computa- 
tion of such credits, 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment passed over was, under the head of “ In- 
dividual returns,” in section 223, page 43, line 12, after the word 
“every,” to strike out “person” and insert “individual”; in 
line 13, before the word “income,” to strike out “net” and 
insert “ gross”; and in line 19, after the word “ aggregate,” to 
strike out “net” and insert “ gross,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: > 

Sec. 223. That every individual haying a gross income for the taxable 

ear of $1,000 or over if single or if married and not living with hus- 
fond or wife, or of $2,000 or over if married and living with husband 
or wife, shall make under oath a return stating specifically the items 
of his gross income and the deductions and credits allowed by this title. 
If a husband and wife peng together haye an aggregate income 
of $2,000 or over, each shall make such a return, unless the income of 
cach is included in a single joint return. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, under the head of 
“ Fiduciary returns,” in section 225, page 44, line 15, before the 
word “income,” to strike out “net” and insert “gross”; in 
line 19, before the word“ income,” to strike out “ net“ and insert 
“ gross”; and in line 25, after the words “filed in the,” to insert 
“ office of the collector of the,” so as to make the section read: 

= FIDUCIARY RETURNS. 

Sec. 225. That every fiduciary 8 receivers appointed by au- 
thority of law in possession of part only of the property of an indi- 
vidual) shall make under oath a return for the individual, estate, or 
trust for which he acts (1) if the gross income of such individual is 
$1,000 or over if single or if married and not living with husband or 
wife, or $2,000 or over if married and living with husband or wife, or 
(2) if the gou income of such estate or trust is $1,000 or over or 
if anx beneficiary of such estate or trust is a nonresident alien, saty 
specifically the items of the gross income and the deductions an 
credits allowed by this title. Under such regulations as the commis- 


sioner with the approval of the Secretary 1 a return made 
by one of two or more joint fiduciaries and fi in the office of the col- 
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lector of the district where such fiduciary resides shall be a sufficient 
compliance with the above requirement. he fiduciary shall make oath 
that he has sufficient knowledge of the affairs of such individual, estate, 
or trust to enable him to make the return, and that the same is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, true and correct. 

Fiduciaries required to make returns under this act shall be subject 
to all the provisions of this act which apply to individuals. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, under the head of 
“Time and place for filing returns,“ in section 227, page 46, 
line 19, after the word “therefor,” to strike out: Except in 
the case of taxpayers who are abroad, no such extension shall 
be for more than two months,” so as to make the paragraph 
read; 


TIME AND PLACE FOR FILING RETURNS. 

Sec, 227. (a) That returns shall be made on or before the 15th day 
of the third month following the close of the fiscal year, or, if the 
return is made on the basis of the calendar year, then the return shall 
be made on or before the 15th day of March. The commissioner may 
pront a reasonable extension of time for filing returns whenever in his 
udgment good cause exists and shall keep a record of every such 
extension and the reason therefor. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 47, line 21, 
after the word “corporation,” to insert “other than a life in- 
surance company,” and in line 22, after the word “tax,” to 
strike out “as follows“ and insert “at the following rates,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Sec. 230. (a) That, in lieu of the taxes imposed by section 10 of the 
revenue act of 1916, as amended by the revenue act of 1917, and by 
section 4 of the revenue act of 1917, there shall be levied, vollected, 
and paid for each taxable year upon the net income of every corpora- 
tion other than a life insurance company a tax at the following rates: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 47, beginning 
on line 23, to strike out: 


(a) In the case of a domestic corporation 18 per cent of the umount 
of the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 236: 
Provided, That the rate shall be 12 per cent upon so much of this 
amount as does not exceed the sum of (1) the amount of dividends 
paid during the taxable year, plus (2) the amount paid during the 
axable year out of earnings or profits in discharge of bonds and other 
interest-bearing obligations outs zang prior to the beginning of the 
taxable year, pine { ) the amount pai unag the taxable year in the 
1 obligations of the United States issued after September 1, 

an 

(b) In the case of a foreign corporation 18 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 236: 
Provided, That the rate shall be 12 per cent upon so much of this 
amount as does not exceed the sum of (1) the amount of dividends 
paid during the taxable year to citizens or residents of the United States 
or to domestic corporations or partnerships, plus (2) the same propor- 
tion of the amount paid during the taxable year out of earnings or 
profits in discharge of bonds or other interest-bearing obligations out- 
standing at the beginning of the taxable year which the amount of 
e. income of the corporation from sources within the United States 

rs to the amount of its gross income from all sources within and 
without the United States, plus (3) the amount paid during the taxable 
roe in the purchase of obligations of the United States issued after 

ptember 1, 1918. 

And to insert: 


(1) For the calendar year 1918, 12 per cent of the amount of the 
net income in excess of the credits provided in section 236; and 

2} For each calendar year thereafter, 8 per cent of such amount. 

b) For the purposes of the act approved March 21, 1918, cntitled 
“An act to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the Sens compensation of their owners, 
and for other purposes,” five-sixths of the tax imposed by paragraph 
(1) of subdivision (a) and three-fourths of the tax imposed by para- 
graph (2) of subdivision (a) shall be treated as levied by an act in 
amendment of Title I of the reyenue act of 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. As this same amendment referring to indi- 
yiduals was passed over at the request of the Senator from 
North Carolina, I think perhaps, as this has reference to cor- 
porations, it ought to go over, because the 1920 provision is, in 
this respect, just the same as the other. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that can go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not understand what was 
done with the amendment at the bottom of page 47. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was agreed to without 
objection. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should iike to have that matter 
go over for the time being. I expect to submit some remarks 
upon it to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Section 230? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Section 230. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator desires to submit some re- 
marks upon that amendment and wants to move for its recon- 
sideration, of course he can do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can go over. We will save time in that 
way. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
amendment agreed to ends at line 22 on page 47. The amend- 


To save time, let it go over. 
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ment under consideration is to strike out beginning with sub- 
division (a) in line 23 and ending at the bottom of the suc- 
ceeding page and the insertion of the matter on page 49. That 
is the amendment now under consideration. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is precisely what I now 
ask may go over. It is the subject matter of the House proyi- 
sion which I desire to discuss. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
amendment will be passed over temporarily. The Chair hears 
no objection. The next amendment passed over will be stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, under the head of 
“Net income defined,” in section 232, page 52, line 22, after the 
word “corporation,” to insert “subject to the tax imposed by 
section 230,” so as to make the section read: 


subdivision (b) of section 2 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, under the head of 
“ Gross income defined,” in section 233, page 53, line 4, after the 
word “corporation,” to insert “subject to the tax imposed by 
section 230,” and in line 6, after the numerals “213,” to strike 
out “ except that,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Sec. 233. (a) That in the case of a corporation subject to the tax 
Im by section 230 the term “gross income” means the gross 
income as defined in section 213, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 58, after line 7, 
to strike out: 

(1) In the case of life insurance companies there shall not be in- 
cluded in gross income such portion of any actual premium received 
from any individual policyholder within the le year as is back 
or credited to or treated as an abatement of um of such policy- 
holder within the taxable year, 

(2) Mutual marine insurance companies shall include in gross income 
the gross premiums collected and received by them less amounts paid 
for reinsurance. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment over was, under the head of 
“Deductions allowed,” in section 234, page 53, line 23, after 
the word “ computing,” to insert “the,” and in the same line, 
after the word “ income,” to insert “ of a corporation subject to 
the tax imposed by section 280,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Sec. 234. (a) That in computing the net income of a corporation 
subject to the tax imposed by section 230 there shall be allowed as de- 
ductions, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 54, line T, to 
strike out the words “to which the corporation has not taken 
or is not taking title, or in which it has no equity“; in line 10, 
after the word “ indebtedness,” to insert “ except on indebtedness 
incurred or continued to purchase or carry obligations or secur- 
ities (other than obligations of the United States issued after 
September 24, 1917) the interest upon which is wholly exempt 
from taxation under this title as income to the taxpayer”; 
and in line 16, before the word “which,” to strike out paid,“ 
so as to read: 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable 5 in carrying on any trade or business, including a 
reasonable allowance for salaries or other compensation for personal 
services actually rendered, and including rentals or other payments 
pera neni = be made as a condition to the continued use or possession 

roperty ; 

8 2) PAil taterest paid or accrued within the taxable year on its in- 
debtedness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase 
or carry ob tions or securities (other than obligations of the United 
after September 24, 1917) the interest upon which is 
wholly exempt from taxation under title as income to the tax- 
yer, or, in the case of a foreign corporation, the proportion of such 
nterest which the amount of its gross income from sources within the 
United States bears to the amount of its gross income from all sources 

within and without the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 55, line 8, 
after the word “ benefits,” to insert “of a kind tending to in- 
crease the value of the property assessed”; in line 8, after the 
words “section 238,” to insert: “; or (e) in the case of a for- 
elgu corporation, by the authority of any foreign country (ex- 
cept income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes, and taxes 
assessed against local benefits of a kind tending to increase the 
value of the property assessed), upon the property or business, 
to the extent that the income from such property or business is 
subject to taxation under this title,” so as to read: 

(3) Taxes paid or accrued within the taxable year imposed (a) by 
the authority of the United States, except income, war-profits and 
excess-profits taxes; or (b) by the authority of any of its possessions, 
except the amount of income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes 
allowed as a credit under section 238; or (e) by the authority of any 


State or Territory, or any county, school district, municipali or 
ether taxing subdivision of any State or Territory, not . 


assessed against local benefits of a kind tending to increase the value 
of the reports: assessed; or (d) in the case of a domestic corporation, 
by the au ty of any foreign country, except the amount 3 
war-profits and excess-profits taxes allowed as a credit under section 
238; or (e) in the case of a foreign corporation, by the authority of 
any fo) country (except income, Far-prouts and excess-profits 
taxes, and taxes assessed against local benefits of a kind tending to 
increase the value of the propery assessed), upon the property or 
business, to the extent tha e income from such property or bort 
ness is subject to taxation under this title: Provided, That in the case 
of obligors specified in subdivision (b) of section 221 no deduction for 
the payment of the tax imposed by this title or any other tax paid — 
suant to the contract or provision referred to in that subdivision shail 
be allowed, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 55, line 19, 
after the word “ sustained,” to strike out “and charged off,” so 
as to read: ` 

(4) Losses sustained during the taxable year and not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 56, line 1, to 
strike out “exhaustion, wear and tear,” and insert“ deprecia- 
tion” before the words “of property“; and in line 2, after the 
word “business,” to strike out “but in the case of a foreign 
corporation only as to property within the United States,” so 
as to read: 

T) A sonable allowa’ for the depreciati f rt 
in Me trade or business. * eee 

The amendment was agreed to. ’ 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 56, line 8, after 
the word“ war,” to insert“ and in the case of vessels constructed. 
or acquired on or after such date for the transportation of 
articles or men contributing to the prosecution of the present 
war”; in line 11 to strike out “may” and insert “shall”; in 
line 13, after “ facilities,” to insert “ or vessels ; in line 14, after 
“including,” to strike out “amounts otherwise allowed under 
this title for depreclations, exhaustion, or wear and tear” and 
insert “any amount otherwise allowed under this title or previ- 
ous acts of Congress as a deduction in computing net income”; 
in line 19, after “war,” to strike out with the Imperial Ger- 
man Government as declared by proclamation of the President“; 
in line 24, before “ taxes,” to strike out “necessary adjustment 
of the” and insert, after “taxes,” the words “imposed by this 
title and by Title III“; in line 1, page 57, to strike out the first 
word made“ and insert “redetermined”; in line 2 to strike 
out “readjustment” and insert “ redetermination”; and in line 
6, after the words “ section 252,” to strike out “ In the case of a 
nonresident alien individual this deduction shall be allowed only 
as to facilities within the United States. In no case shall the 
deduction allowed under this paragraph exceed 25 per cent of 
the taxpayer’s net income as computed without the benefit of 
this paragraph,” so as to read: 

(8) In the case of bulldl machinery, ent 
ties, constructed, erected, tailed, or 88 Oh ge — — April 6, 1917, 
for the production of articles contributing to the prosecution of the 
present war, and in the case of vessels constructed or acquired on or 
after such date for the transportation of articles or men contributing 
to the A pings singh of the present war, there shall be allowed a reasonable 
deduction for the amortization of such part of the cost of such facilities 
or vessels as has been borne by the epee, but not again including 
any amount otherwise allowed under this title or prevlous acts of Con- 
gress as a deduction in computt At any time within three 
years after the termination of the present war the commissioner may, 
and at the request of the taxpayer shall, reexamine the return, and 15 
he then finds as a result of an appr or from other evidence that 
the deduction vagy TTY allowed was incorrect, the taxes imposed by. 
this title and b. itle ITI for the year or years affected shall be rede- 
termined ; and the amount of tax due upon such redetermination, if any, 
shall be paid upon notice and demand by the collector, or the amount 
of tax overpaid, if any, shall be credited or refunded to the taxpayer in 
accordance with the provisions of section 252. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 1 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 57, after line 
11, to strike out: 1 


or other facili- 


apportioned between th 
Corpa nan the deductions under this paragraph shall be allowed only 
as to property within the United States. 
And to insert: ! 
9) In the case of mines, oil and gas wells, other natural deposits, 
allowance for depletion and for depreciation 
according to the peculiar conditions in each case, 
pon cost, uding cost of development not otherwise deducted: 
Provided, That in the case of such properties acquired prior to March 
the fair market value of the property (or the taxpayer's inter- 
taas on that date shall be taken in lieu of cost up to that 
date: Provided further, That in the case of mines, oil and gas wells 
discovered by the taxpayer on or after March 1, 1913, and not acquired 
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as the result of purchase of -n proven tract or lease, where the -fair 
market value of the property is materially disproportionate to the 
cost, the depletion allowance shall be based -upon the fair market value 
of the property -at the date of the discovery, or -within 12 months 
thereafter; such reasonable allowance in all the above cases to be 
made under rules and regulations to be preseribed -by the commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary. In the case of leases the .deduc- 
tions allowed by this paragraph shall be equitably apportioned between 
the lessor and lessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 59, line 6, 
before the word “ contracts,” to strike out “and annuity,” so 
as to read: 

(10) In the case of insurance companies, in addition to the above: 
(a) The net addition required by law to be made within the taxable 
year to reserve funds (inc'uding in the case of assessment insurance 
companies the actual ee of sums with State or Territorial officers, 
pursuant to law, as additions to guarantee or reserve funds); and (b) 
the sums other than dividends paid within the taxable year on policy 
contracts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 59, to strike 
out lines T to 14, inclusive, in the following words: 

(12) In the case of corporations issuing policies covering life, health, 
and accident insurance combined in one policy issued on the weekly 
premium payment plan continuing for life and not subject to cancella- 
tion. in addition to the above, such portion of the net addition (not 
required by law) made within the taxable year to reserve funds as the 
commissioner finds to be required for the protection of the holders of 
such policies oniy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 59, line 15, to 
strike out “(12)” and insert (11).“ 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 59, line 21, to 
strike out “ t13)” and insert *(12):" 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 60, line 1. to 
insert (unless already allowed under such paragraphs),“ so us 
to read. 

(12) In the case of mutual insurance companies (other than mutual 
life or mutual marine insurance companies) requiring their members to 
make premium deposits to provide for losses and expenses, there shall 
be allowed, in addition to deductions allowed in paragraphs (1) to 
(10), inclusive panos already allowed under such e the 
amount of premium deposits returned to their policyholders and the 
amount of premium deposits retained for the payment of losses, ex- 
penses, anil reinsurance reserves. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

- The next amendment passed over was, on page 60, after line 
4, to insert: - 

(13) It it is shown to the satisfaction of the commissioner that 
during the taxable ear 1919 or 1920 the ta er (a) has for the 
ž a ascertal the amount of a loss sus a the pre- 


ed 
reduction (net due to tanpon 
axable 


tion 252. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 60, line 23, to 
strike out “a trade or business carried on“ and insert “ income 
arising from a source,” and on page 61, line 1, to strike out 
“trade or business within and without” and insert “sources of 
income within and without,“ so as:to make the paragraph read: 

ib) In the case of a foreign corporation the deductions allowed in 
subdivision (a), except those allowed in -paragraphs (2) and (3), shall 
be allowed only if and ‘to the extent that they are connected with in- 
come ar a source within the United States; and the proper 
apportionment and allocation of the deductions with -respect to sources 
of income within and without the United States shall be determined 
under rules and regulations -preseribed by the eommissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 61. line 10, 
after That,“ to insert except in the case of life insurance 
companies,” so as to read: 


CREDITS ALLOWED. 


Sec. 286. That except in the case of Ife insurance companies there 
shall be allowed the following eredits: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over wus, in section 236. on page 
G1, line 13, to insert “amd bonds issued by the War Finance 
Corporation“; and in line 14 to strike out “any State, Territory, 
any political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia,” 
so us to make the paragraph read: 


(a) The amount received as interest apon obligations of the United 
States and bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation Which is in- 
cluded in gross income under section 233. 


, The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment passed over was, on page 61, line 17, to 
strike out “war-profits or excess-profits taxes"; in line 18, to 
strike out “by act of Congress” and insert “by Title HI”; in 
line 21, to strike out“ the portion of the excess-profits tax speci- 
fied in clause (1) of section 385 shall be credited against that 
portion of the net income specified in clause (1) of section 289, 
and the portion of the war-profits or excess-profits tax specified 
in clause (2) of section 335 shall be credited against that portion 
of the net income specified in clause (2) of section 239; and,“ 
and to insert: “or beginning in 1918 and ending in 1919, the 
portion of the tax specified in clause (1) of subdivision (a) or 
(b) of section 335 shall be credited against that portion of the 
net income for such fiscal year specified in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 205, and the portion of the tax specified in clause (2) of 
subdivision (a) or (b) of section 335 shall be credited against 
that portion of the net income for such fiscal year specified in 
clause (2) of section 205; and,” so as to read: 

(b) The amount of taxes imposed by Title III for the same tax- 
able year: Provided, That in the case of a corporation which makes 
return for a fiscal year beginning in 1917 and ending in 1918, or be- 
ginning in 1918 and ending in 1919, the portion of the tax specified in 
clause (1) of subdivision (a) or (b) of section 335 shall be credited 
against that portion of the met income for such fiscal year specified in 
clause (1) of section 205, und the portion of the tax specified in 
clause (2) of subdivision (a) or (b) of section 535 shall be eredlied 
against that portion of the net income for such fiscal year specified in 
elause (2) of section 205; and : 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 62, line 17, to 
strike out 18,“ before“ per cent,” and insert “ 8,” so us to read: 
PAYMENT OF TAX AT SOURCE. 

Sec. 237. That in ‘the case of foreign corporations not engaged in 
trade or business within the United States and not having any office 
or place of business therein, there shall be deducted and withheld at the 
source in the same manner and upon the same items of income as is pro- 
vided in section 221 a tax equal to 8 per cent thereof, and such tax 
shall be returned and paid in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions as provided in that section; Provided, That in the case of 
interest described in subdivision (b) of that section the deduction and 
withholding shall be at the rate of 2 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 62, line 23, in 
the subhead “Credit for foreign taxes,” to strike out the werd 
foreign.“ . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 62, in line 24, 
to insert “(a)” after “Sec. 238” ; line 25, to strike out “income 
war profits, and excess profits“; on page 63, line 1, to strike 
out “by act of Congress” and insert “by this title and by Title 
III“; in line 4, to strike ont “Porto Rico or the Philippine 
Islands“; aud in line 6, at the end of the paragraph, to insert 
“or to any possession of the United States,“ so as to read: 

CREDIT FOR TAXES. 

Sec. 238 (a). Taat in the case of a domestic corporation the total 
taxes imposed for the taxable year by this title and by Title III shall 
be credited with the amount of any income, war -profits, and excess- 
2 taxes paid during the taxable year to any foreign country upon 
ie me derived from sources therein or to any possession of the United 
‘States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 238, on page 
63, line 9, to strike out “received” and insert “derived”; in 
line 10 to strike out “country, Porto Rico, or *the Philippine 
Islands.“ and insert country or such possession of the United 
States"; and after line 13 to insert: 

(b) In the case of a corporanon which makes-return for a fiscal year 
beginning in 1917 and ending in 1918. any tax paid for such fiscal year, 
under Title I of the revenue act of 1916 or Title I of the revenue act 
of 1917, shall be credited against the tax imposed by this title 

So as to read: 


This credit shall be allowed only if the taxpayer furnishes evidence 
satisfactory to the commissioner showing the amount of income derived 
from sources within such foreign country or such possession of the 
United States, as the case may be. and alf other information necessary 
for the computation of such credit. 

(b) In the case of a corporation which makes return for a fiscal year 
beginning in 1917 and ending in 1918, any tax paid for such fiscal year, 
under Title I of the revenue act of 1916 or Title I of the revenue act of 
1917, shall be eredited against the tax imposed by this title. 

The amendment was agreed to. x 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 63, after line 
18, to strike out: 

RATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1017-18. 

Src. 229. That if a corporation makes return for a fiscal year be- 
ginning in 1917 and ending in 1918, the net income shall be divided 
nto two parts, namely: ( The -portion which bears the same ratio 
to the total net income as the Period between the beginning of such 
fiscal year and December 31, 1917, bears to the full fiscal year; and (2) 
the remaining portion of the net income. 

The portion specified in clause (1) shall be subject to the rates pre- 
seribed hy Title T of the revenue act of 1917 and by Title I of the 
revenuc act of 1916 as amended by the revenue act of 1917; and the 
portion specified in clause (2) shall be snbject to the rates preseribed by 


‘this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment passed over was, on page 64, line 7, to 
strike out “240” and insert “ 239," and in line 8, to insert 
“subdivisions (1) to (13) of,” so as to make the section read: 


CORPORATION RETURNS. 


Sec. 239. That every corporation not exempt under subdivisions (1) 
to (13) of section 231 shall make a return, stating specifically the 
items of its gross income and the deductions and credits allowed b 


this title. The return 1 be sworn to by the president, vice presi- 
dent, or other principal officer and by the treasurer or assistant reas- 
urer. If any foreign corporation has no office or place of business in 


the United States, but has an agent in the United States, the return 
shall be made by the agent. In cases where receivers, trustees in bank- 
N or assignees are operating the property or business of agg 8 
rations, such receivers, trustees, or asignees shall make returns for 
such corporations in the same manner and form as corporations are 
required to make returns. Any tax due on the basis of such returns 
made by receivers, trustees, or assignees shall be collected in the same 
manner as if collected from the e Une of whose business or 
property they have custody and control. 

eturns made under this section shall be subject to the provisions of 
sections 226 and 228. 


ı The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 65, beginning 
with line 1, to insert: 2 


CONSOLIDATED RETURNS. 


Sec, 240. (a) That corporations which are affiliated within the mean- 
ing of this section shall, under regulations to be prescribed by the com- 
ioner with the approval of the Secretary, make a consolidated 
return of net income and invested capital for the purposes of this title 
and Title III, and the taxes thereunder shall be computed and deter- 
mined upon the basis of such return 

In any case in which a tax is assessed upon the basis of a consoli- 
dated return, the total tax shall be computed in the first instance as a 
unit and shall then be assessed upon respective affiliated corpora- 
tions in such proportions as may be agreed upon anong them, or, in the 
absence of any such agreement, then on the basis of the net income 
and invested capital properly assignable to each. There shall be allowed 
in computing the income tax only one specific credit of a (as 7 
vided in section 236); in — 7 ng the war-profits credit (as provided 
in section 311) only one specific exemption of $3,000; and in computing 
the excess-profits credit (as provided in section 312) only one specific 
exemption of $3,000, 

(b) For the purpose of this section, two or more corporations shall 
be deemed to be lia ted— 

(1) If one corporation owns directly or controls through closely 
affiliated interests or by a nominee or nominees substantially all the 
stock of the other or others, or if substantially all the stock of two 
or more corporations is owned or controlled by the same interests, or 
if one such corporation buys from or sells to another products or 
services at prices above or below the current market, thus effecting 
an artificial distribution of profits, or in any way so arranges its 
financial relationships with another corporation as to assign to it a dis- 
proportionate share of net income or invested capital. 

(2) A foreign corporation shall not be deem to be affiliated with 
a domestic corporation unless substantially all its stock is owned or 
controlled by such domestic corporation or by a resident taxpayer or 
group of resident taxpayers owning or controlling substantially all the 
stock of such domestic corporation. Where under this subdivision a for- 
eign corporation is affiliated with a domestic corporation, the total tax 
(computed as a unit as above provided) shall be reduced by the credit 
authorized in section 238. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that subdivision (b) may 
go over. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] was com- 
pelled to leave the city on business and he will not be back until 
to-morrow or the next day. He has an amendment to offer to 
that paragraph, 

, ‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator ask that 
the section shall go over, or the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Having been read, it wiil take no longer time, 
so that it all may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed oyer temporarily. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 67, to insert 
lines 1 to 17, inclusive, as follows: 


I Parr IV. Lire INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Sec. 245. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each 
taxable year upon the net income of every Jife insurance company a 
tax as follows: 

(a) In the case of a domestic life insurance company— 
(1) For the calendar year 1918, 12 per cent of its net income: 
(2) For each calendar year thereafter, 8 per cent of its net income. 

(b) In the case of a foreign life insurance Sarge N 

(1) For the calendar Fone 1918, 12 per cent of the same proportion 
of the net income which the reserve fund upon business E 
within the United States is of the total reserve fund upon all business 
transacted, whether within or without the United States; 

112 For each calendar year hereafter, 8 per cent of such proportion 
of its net income. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, after line 17, on page 
67, to insert to line 20, on page 68, as follows: 


Sec. 246. (a) That in the case of a life insurance company the term 
“net income” means the gross income less 

(1) The amount of interest received during the taxable year which 
under paragraph (4) of subdivision (b) of section 218 is exempt from 
taxation under this title ; 

(2) An amount equal to the excess, if any, of 4 per cent of the mean 
ef the reserve funds required by law and held porog the taxable year 
over the amount specified in paragraph (1) of this subdivision; 


(3) An amount equal to 2 per cent of any sums held at the end of 
the taxable year as a reserve for dividends tother than dividends pay- 
able Fever the year following the taxable year) the payment of which 
1 1 ae See, a period of not less than five years from the date of the 
et: 

(4) Investment expenses aaa during the taxable year not exceeding 
one-fourth of 1 per cent of the mean invested assets; . 

5) Taxes and other 1 ese) paid during the taxable year ex- 
elusively in connection with real estate owned by the company, not 
including taxes assessed against local benefits of a kind tending to 
increase the value of the property assessed and not including any 
amount paid out for new buildings or for permanent improvements or 
betterments made to increase the value of any property ; 

8) In the case of a domestic life insurance company, $2,000. 

b) The net income shall be r oy per on the same basis as is pro- 
vided in subdivision (b) of section 212 and in section 226. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 68, after line 
20, to insert: 


Sec. 247. That In the case of a life insurance company the term 
“ gross income” means the gross amount of income received during the 
taxable year from interest, dividends, and rents. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 69, line 1, in the 
heading, after the word “ Part,” to strike out “IV” and insert 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 69, to strike 
out the first paragraph of section 250 in the following words: 


Sec, 250. That except as provided in sections 221 and 237 the tax 
shall be paid in installments, one-third of the amount of the tax shown 
in the return to be paid at the time fixed by law for filing the return, 
one-third on the 15th day of the second month thereafter, and the 
semang one-third on the 15th day of the fourth month after the time 
fixed by law for filing the return; but where an extension of time for 
filing the return is granted, the first installment shall be due upon the 
expiration of the period of such extension, and the second and third 
installments shall due as above stated, except that in the case of 
any taxpayer who is abroad the commissioner may extend the time for 
payment of the second and third installments not more than four months 
after the Spira nos of the period of any extension of time for filing 
his return. If any installment is not when due, the whole amount 
of the tax unpaid shall become due and payable upon notice and demand 
by the collector. 


And to insert: 


Sec. 250. (a) That except as otherwise provided in this section and 
sections 221 and 237 the tax shall be paid in four installments, cach 
consisting of one-fourth of the total amount of the tax. The first in- 
stallment shall be 1 at the time fixed by law for filing the return, 
and the second installment shall be paid on the 15th day of the third 
month, the third installment on the 15th day of the sixth month, and 
the fourth installment on the 15th day of the ninth month, after the 
time fixed by law for filing the return. Where an extension of time for 
filing a return is granted the date of the expiration of 8 of the 
extension shall be deemed to be the time fixed by law for filing the 
return. In any case in which the time for the payment of any install- 
ment is thus postponed because of an extension of time for filing the 
return, there shall be added as part of such installment interest thereon 
at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month from the time it would 
have been due if no extension had been granted, until paid. If any 
installment is not paid when due, the whole amount of the tax unpaid 
shall become due and payable upon notice and demand by the collector. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 73, after line 16, 
to insert: 


(g) If the commissioner finds that a tax 
deport from the United States or to remove his property therefrom, or 
to conceal himself or his Property therein, or to do any other act tend- 
ing to prejudice or to render wholly or partly ineffectual proceedings to 
collect the tax for the taxable year then last past or the taxable year 
then current unless such proceedings be brought without delay, the 
commissioner shall declare the taxable period for such taxpayer ter- 
minated at the end of the calendar month then last past and sball 
cause notice of such finding and declaration to be given the taxpayer, 
together with a demand for immediate ppt of the tax for the tax- 
able iod se declared terminated and of the tax for the preceding 
taxable year or so much of said tax as is unpaid, whether or not the 
time otherwise allowed by law for filing return and paying the tax has 
expired; and such taxes shall thereupon become immediately due and 
payable. In any action or suit brought to enforce payment of taxes 
made due and payable by virtue of the provisions of this subdivision the 
finding of the commissioner, made as herein provided, whether made after 
notice to the taxpayer or not, shall be for all purposes presumptive 
evidence of the taxpayer's Serien: A taxpayer who is not in default in 
making any return or paying income, war profits, or excess-profits tax 
under any act of Congress may furnish to the United States, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, security approved by the commissioner that be will duly 
make the return next thereafter required to be filed and pay the tax 

approve 
0 


yer designs quickly to 


next thereafter required to be paid. The commissioner ma 
and accept in like manner security for return and 3 taxes 
made due and payable by virtue of the provisions o is subdivision, 
provided the taxpayer has paid in full other income, war profits, or 
excess-profits taxes due from him under any act of Congress. If se- 
eurit: Cr eije and accepted pursuant to the provisions of this sub- 
division and such further or other security with respect to the tax or 
ee ae thereby — given as = a * ee Koata to 
0 necessary an N ent of such taxes s no 
enforced: by any proceedings under The provisions of this subdivision 
prior to the expiration of the time otherwise allowed for paying such 
respective taxes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, under the subhead 
“Receipts for taxes,” section 251, on page 75, line 10, after the 


1918. 
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word “shall,” to insert the words “upon request,” so as to 
read: 
RECEIPT FOR TAXES. 

Sere. 251. That every collector to whom any payment of any tax is 
made under the provisions of this title shall upon request giye to the 

erson making svch payment a full written or printed receipt, stat- 

g the amount paid and the particular account for which such pay- 
ment was made. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in the heading on page 
83. line 10, after the words “Title III.“ to strike out War 
profits and“ and insert War,” so as to read: Title III. - War 
excess profits tax.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 83, under the 
subhead “ General definitions,“ in section 300, in line 14, after 
the words “ fiscal year,” to insert “ personal service corporation,” 
“paid or accrued,” and in line 16, after the word “in,” to 
strike out “section 200” gnd to insert “sections 200 and 201,” 
So as to make the section read: 


| Part I. GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 


Src. 300. That when used in this title the terms “ taxable year,” 
# fiscal year,.“ 3 service corporation,” “paid or accrued,” and 
“ dividends.” shall 

of income tax in sections 200 and 201. e first 


The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The next amendment passed over was, under the heading 
*Part II.—Imposition of tax,” in section 301, on page 83, 
after “Sec. 301.“ to insert “(a)”; in line 23, after the word 
“shall,” to strike out “(except as otherwise provided in sec 
tion 303)"; in line 24, after the word “for,” to strike out 
“each” and insert “the”; in line 25, after the word “ year,” 
to insert “1918”; in the same line, after the word “every,” to 
strike out the comma; and on page 84, line 1, after the word 
* tax,” to strike out “computed according to whichever of the 
two following methods yields the higher amount of tax in the 
case of such corporation: (a) The war-profits method specified 
in Part III of this title, or (b) the excess-profits method speci- 
fied in Part IV of this title,” and insert “equal to the sum of 
the following,” so as to make the clause read: 


Pant II. Imposition or Tax. 


Sec. 301. (a) That in lieu of the tax imposed by Title II of the reve- 
nue act of 1917, but in addition to the other taxes im; by this act, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid for the taxable year 1918 n 
—.— net income of every corporation a tax equal to the sum of the fol- 

ng. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask that that go over for the 


present. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Being objected to, the amend- 
ment will go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS, What was the request of the Senator from 
Colorado, Mr. President? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have asked that this Title III, in reference 


to wir-excess profits, go over. 
Does the Senator's request 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
he Mr. THOMAS, Yes, sir; I wish to offer a substitute for the 
title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. 

, Mr. THOMAS. That will apply to the entire title. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That action will be taken, 
unless there is objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
ene to say that he was going to offer a substitute for this 

tle. 

, Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

| Mr. SIMMONS. Before the substitute is offered is it not 
proper that we should perfect the text by the adoption of the 
amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no objection to any course of pro- 
cedure ji 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore I think the regular course would 
be to agree or to disagree to the amendment reported by the 
committee and have the Senator from Colorado offer his substi- 
tute to the title as amended. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no objection to any procedure that will 
not estop me from offering a substitute to that title. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Clearly the method that I suggest would not 
esto» the Senator from offering his substitute, and it would be 
the proper procedure in order to lay the foundation for his sub- 
stitute. 


- extend to line 15, on page 85? 


Mr. SMOOT. IT should like to have the part of the title re 
ferring to the year 1919 go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be passed over. Š 

Mr. SIMMONS. It will all have to be passed over if the sec- 
tion referred to by the Senator from Utah is passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. It involves the same question as the other, 
and I think it ought to go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is the Chair correct in under» 
standing that the Senator from Colorado has asked that the 
portion of the amendment down to line 24, on page 88, go over? 

Mr. THOMAS. That was not my request. 
ane PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understood the 

nator. 

Mr. THOMAS. My request was to pass over the entire title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To what point—including 
the part of the bill under the heading “ Credits”? 

Mr. THOMAS. The entire title. The subsequent title is 
War and excess profits.“ 1 do not object to perfecting the title 
or the subject matter of the title if the Senator haying charge 
of the bill so prefers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will first read 
the proposed amendments, and then the title, if amended, will 
be passed over as amended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to offer 
an amendment which will cover the excess-profits provisions for 
the calendar year 1919 and subsequent years. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] has reserved that provision on page 84. I 
am sure there are other provisions in the bill which affect that 
question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am positive that there are such provisions 
under this title, and I think the quickest way to accomplish the 
object desired would be to let the title go over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree with that view of the 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is not any necessity of the whole title 
going over because there is a 1920 provision in one of the amend- 
ments. The amendment in which that 1920 provision oecurs 
ought to go over, but the remainder of it ought not to go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, of course, is un- 
able to determine what portion of the bill should go over when 
Senators simply state the object of an amendment without re- 
ferring to line or page. P 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let us proceed with the read- 
ing of the bill, and when a 1920 provision injects itself in any 
way the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor] can ask that the para- 
graph go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary, then, will re- 
sume the reading of the amendments on page 84, beginning in 
line 7, and continue the reading until an amendment to the 
amendment is offered or a reservation is made. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over was, on 
page 84, after line 6, to insert: 

FIRST BRACKET, 


Thirty per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the 
excess-profits credit (determined under sec. 312) and not in excess of 
20 per cent of the invested capital. 


SECOND BRACKET. 
se #3 cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 20 per 
cont e invested capital. 


Without objection, the title 


THIRD BRACKET. ` 


The sum, if any, by which 80 per cent of the amount of the net in- 
come in excess of the war-profits credit (determined under sec. 311) 
exceeds the amount of the tax computed under the first and second 


brackets. 

(b) Por the taxable year 1919 and each taxable year thereafter there 
shall be levied, collected. and paid upon the net income of every cor» 
poration a tax equal to the sum of the following: 

FIRST BRACKET. 

Twenty per cent of the amount of the net Income In excess of the 
excess-profits credit (determined under sec. 312) and not in excess 
of 20 per cent of the invested capital. 

SECOND BRACKET. 

Forty per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 20 per 
cent of the invested capital. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let subdivision (b) go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Subdivision (b) will go over. 
The previous portion of the amendment will be agreed to, without 
objection. The Secretary will continue the reading of the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. It is further proposed to insert: 

(e) in any case where the full amount of the excess-profits credit is 
not allowed under the first bracket of subdivision (a) or (b), by reason 
of the fact that such credit is in excess of 20 per cent o e in 
capital, the part not so allowed shall be deducted from the amount in 
the second bracket. 

(d) For the purposes of the act approved March 21, 1918, entitled 
“An act to provide fer the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
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for other purposes,” the tax imposed b 


M this title shall be treated 
5 by an act in amendment of Title II of the revenue act of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 302, on page 
85, line 16, after the word “ That,” to strike out “in the case of 
a corporation whose invested capital for the taxable year is not 
more than $25,000, the tax imposed by section 301 shall not be 
more than 35 per cent of the amount of its net income for such 
year in excess of $3,000; and if its invested capital for the tax- 
able year is more than $25,000, but not more than $50,000, such 
tax shall not be more than 40 per cent of the amount of its 
net income for such year in excess of $3,000. This section shall 
not apply to any corporation whose net income is more than 
$50,000,” and insert “the tax imposed by subdivision (a) of 
section 301 shall in no case be more than 30 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of $3,000 and not in excess 
of $20,000, plus 80 per cent of the amount of the net income in 
excess of $20,000; and the tax imposed by subdivision (b) of 
section 301 shall in no case be more than 20 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of $3,000 and not in excess of 
$20,000, plus 40 per cent of the amount of the net income in 
excess of $20,000. Nothing in this section shall be construed in 
such manner as to increase the tax imposed by section 301.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that section go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The section will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page S6, after line 
10, to strike out section 303, as follows: : 

Sec, 803. That in the case of a corporation the carnings of which are 
to be ascribed primarily to the activities of the principal owners or 
stockholders who are themselves regularly engaged in the active con- 
duct of the affairs of the corporation, and in which capital (whether 
invested, borrowed, rented, or otherwise secured) is not directly or 
indirectly a material income-producing factor, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid for each taxable year upon its net income (in lieu of 
the tax imposed by Title II of the revenue act of 1917 and in lieu of 
the tax imposed by section 301 of tkis act, but in addition to the other 
taxes imposed by this act) a tax of 20 per cent of the amount of its 
net income in excess of $3,000, A ee corporation shall not be 
entitled to the specific exemption of $3,000. 

A corporation 50 per ceat or more of whose gross income (as defined 
in section 213 for income-tax purposes) consists of gains or profits de- 
rlved from purchase and sale, or of gains, profits, or commissions de- 
rived from Government contracts, or whose invested capital is more 
than $100,000. shall not be subject to the tax imposed by this section, 
but shall ve subject to the tax by section 301. 

Wherever in this act reference is made to“ war-profits” or H excess- 
profits ” taxes, and the context shows that taxes imposed by act of Con- 

ress are referred to, such reference shall include the tax imposed by 
is section. 

And to insert: 

Sec. 305. That if part of the net income of a corporation is derived 
(1) from a trade or business (or a branch of a trade or business) in 
which the employment of capital is necessary and (2) a part (consti- 
tuting not less than 30 per cent of its total net income) is derived from 
a separate trade or business (or a distinctly separate branch of the 
trade or business) which if constituting the sole trade or business would 
bring it within the class of “ personal service corporations,” then (under 
regulations prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary) the tax n the first part of such net income shall be sepa- 
rately computed, and the tax upon the second part shall be the same 
percentage thereof as the tax so computed upon the first part is of such 
first part. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 304, on page 
88, line 5, after“ (b),“ to strike out The taxes imposed by 
this title shall not be imposed in the case of a foreign corpora- 
tion the net income of which during the taxable year is less 
than $3,000” and insert “Life insurance companies shall be 
exempt from taxation under this title.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 88, after line 
8, to insert: - 

(e) Any corporation whose net income for the taxable year is less 
than $3,000 shall be exempt from taxation under this title. . 
The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 88, after line 
11, to insert: . ; 

(d) In the case of any ration engaged in the mining of gold, the 
portion of the net income derived from the mining of gold shall be 
exempt from the tax imposed by this title, and the tax on the remaining 
portion of the net income s. be 55 upon the basis of an in- 
yested capital which bears the same ratio to the full invested capital 
s: such remaining portion of the net income bears to the entire net 

come, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 88, line 24, 
in the subhead “ Part IiJ.—War-profits method,” to strike out 
“ War-profits method“ and to insert Credits,” so as to read: 
“Part III.—redits.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 89, after line 
3, to strike out “section 311,” in the following language: 
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Sec. 311. That the tax, if computed by the war-profits method, shall 
be 80 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the war- 
profits credit (determined under section 312). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 89, line 8, to 
change the number of the section from 312 (a) to 311 (a); and 
on page 89, line 13, after the word “the,” to strike out in- 
vested capital added or withdrawn since the close of the prewar 
period; but if” and insert “ difference between the average in- 
vested capital for the prewar period and the invested capital 
for the taxable year if,” so as to read: 


SEC. 311. (a) That the war-profits credit shall consist of the sum of: 
1) A specific exemption of $3,000; and 

An amount equal to the average net income of the corporation for 
the prewar period, plus or minus, as the case may be, 10 per cent of 
the difference between the avera: invested capital for the prewar 
period and the invested capital for the taxable year. If the tax is 
computed for a period of less than 12 months, such amount shall be 
reduced to the same proportion thereof as the number of months in 
the period is of 12 months, . 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 89, line 20, 


after the word “corporation,” to strike out “was not in exist- 


ence during the whole of any one calendar year during the pre- 
war period, or if it,” so as to make the clause read: 


(b) If the corporation had no net income for the premer arlod, or 
if the amount computed uote caress h (2) of subdivision (a) is Jess 
than 10 per cent of its invested capital for the taxable year, then the 
war-profits credit shall be the sum of: 


The’amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 90, after line 
3, to insert: 7 


(e) If the corporation was not in existence during the whole of at least 
one calendar year during the prewar period, then the war-profits credit 
shall be the sum of: 

6 A specific exemption of $3,000; and 

2) An amount equal to the same percentage of the invested capital 
of the taxpayer for the taxable year as the average 8383 of net 
income to invested capital, for the prewar period, of corporations en- 

in a trade or business of the same general class as that conducted 
y the taxpayer; but such amount shall in no case be less than 10 per 
cent of the invested capital of the oer for the taxable year. Such 
average 8 shall be determin by the commissioner on the 
basis of data contained in returns made under Title II of the revenue 
act of 1917, and the average known as the median shall be used. I 
Such average percenta Las not been determined and published at 
least 30 days prior to the time when the return of the taxpayer is due, 
then for purposes of such return 10 per cent shall be used in lieu 
thereof; but such average percentage when determined shall be used 
— se purposes of section 250 In determining the correct amount of 

e tax. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 91, at the be- 
N of line 1, to strike out subsection “(c)” and to insert 
“ a 565 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 91, after line 
2, to strike out down to and including line 21, as follows: 

Part IV. Excess Pnorirs METHOD. 


Sec. 315. That the tax, if computed by the excess-profits method, 
shall be the sum of the following: 

85 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the 
excess-profits credit (determined under section 316) and not in excess 
of 15 per cent of the invested capital for the taxable year; 

50 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 15 per cent 
and not in excess of 20 per cent of such capital 


7a 
70 per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 20 per cent 


of such capital. 

In any vies ee the full amount of the credit is not allowed under 
the first bracket above provided, by reason of the fact that such credit 
is in excess of 15 per cent of the invested capital, the part not so al- 
lowed shall be deducted from the amount in the next succeeding 
bracket, and if not then fully allowed the remaining part shall be de- 
ducted from the amount in the last bracket, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 91, line 22, to 
change the number of section 316 to 312. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 92, line 3, ta 
strike out the Roman numeral “ V and to insert “IV,” so as to 
read: 

Part IV.—Net income. q 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 92, line 25, 
after the word “ act,” to strike out “ except that in the case of 
oil and gas wells there shall be deducted (in lieu of the deduc- 
tion provided in clause (a) of paragraph (9) of subdivision 
(a) of section 234) a reasonable allowance for depletion (in- 
cluding in the case of producers or prospectors a reasonable 
allowance for hazard not to exceed 10 per cent of the value in 
the ground of the oil withdrawn during the taxable year) such 
deduction to be made under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the commissioner, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


1918. 


The next amendment passed over was, on page 93, line 14, 
after the word “ Part,” to strike out the Roman numerals “ VI” 
and to insert V,” so as to make the subhead read: Part V.— 
Invested Capital.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 94, line 6, 
after the word “ thereof,” to insert “ or where all or part of the 
interest derived from such assets is in effect included in the net 
income because of the limitation on the deduction of interest un- 
der paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 234,” and in 
line 11, after the word “inadmissible,” to insert “ assets,” and 
after the word “assets” to insert: The term ‘admissible as- 
sets’ means all assets other than inadmissible assets, but only 
to the extent that they are allowed to be included in invested 
capital under the provisions of section 326,” so as to read: 


paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 234, a corresponding part 
ar tbe — 5 invested in such assets shall not be deemed to be inadmis- 

@ assets: 

0 The term “admissible assets” means all assets other than inadmis- 
sible assets, but only to the extent that they are allowed to be included 
in invested capital under the provisions of section 326. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 94, line 17, 
after the word “shares,” to insert “issued at a nominal value 
or,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(b) For the purposes of this title, the par value ef stock or shares 
shall, in the case of stock or shares issued at a nominal value or having 
no par value, be deemed to be the fair market value as of the date or 
dates of issue of such stock or shares. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 95, line 4, 
after the word “therefor,” to insert a comma and the words 
“unless the actual cash value of such tangible property at the 
time paid in is shown to the satisfaction of the commissioner to 
have been clearly and substantially in excess of such par value, 
in which case such excess shall be treated as paid in surplus,” so 
as to read: 

(2) Actual cash value of tangible property, other than cash, bona 
fide paid in for stock or shares, at the time of such payment, but in 
no case to exceed the par value of the original stock or shares spo: 
cifically issued therefor, unless the actual cash value of such tangible 
property at the time paid in is shown to the satisfaction of the com- 
missioner to have been clearly and substantially in excess of such par 
value, in which case such excess shall be treated as paid-in surplus. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 95, line 12, 
after the words “ taxable year,” to strike out “ and not including 
the increase in the value of any asset above the original cost until 
such increase is actually realized by sale,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

(3) Paid-in or carned surplus and undivided profits, not including 
surplus and undivided profits earned during the taxable year. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask that that paragraph go over. I have 
an amendment to propose to. it, and I am not ready to argue 
it now. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am willing that that paragraph shall go 
over at the request of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
request to apply to lines 12, 13, and 14 on page 95. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will go over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 90, line 19, 
after the word “ aggregate,” to strike out “ 20” and insert “ 30,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


(4) Intangible property bona fide paid in for stock or shares prior 
to March 3, 1917, in an smount not ex a) the actual cash 
value of such prope: at the time d in, (b e par value of the 
stock or shares issued therefor, or (c) in the aggregate-30 per cent 
of the par value of the total stock or shares of the corporation out- 
standing on March 3, 1917, whichever is lowest. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 95, line 22, 
after the numeral “(5),” to strike out“ Patents and copyrights” 
and insert “Intangible property,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


5) Intangible property bona fide paid in for stock or shares on or 
after March 3, 1917, in an amount not exceeding (a) the actual cash 
value of such property at the time paid in, (b) the par value of the 
stock or shares issued therefor, or (c) in the a te 80 per cent 
of the par value of the total stock or shares of the corporation out- 
standing at the beginning of the taxable year, whichever is lowest; but 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment passed over was, on page 96, after line 6, 
to strike out: 
23 Tntangiel ee 0 th i tent 1 ights) d 
2 ntan, e prope other than patents and copyrights ai 
in for stock or shares on oF after March 3, 1917. * p 
And insert: 
borrowed capital. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 96, line 12, 
after the word “ defined,” to strike out “an amount equal to 
the average amount of capital invested in inadmissible assets 
held by the corporation during the year: Provided, That at the 
option of ihe corporation the amount to be so deducted shall be 
reduced to the amount by which such average amount invested 
in inadmissible assets exceeds the average amount of borrowed 
capital of the corporation (other than indebtedness maturing 
within one year of its creation, all accounts payable and current 
liabilities) for such year, but in such case in computing the tax 
under this title there shall be included in the net income for 
such year the same proportion of the total amount of interest 
and dividends received during such year from such inadmissible 
assets as the amount of such capital invested in inadmissible 
assets noi deducted from invested capital bears to the total 
amount of such inadmissible assets,” and to insert “a percent- 
age thereof equal to the percentage which the amount of inad- 
missible assets is of the amount of admissible and inadmissible 
assets held during the taxable year: Provided, That no such 
deduction shall be made in the case of any dealer in securities, 
insurance company, bank, banking association, loan or trust com- 
pany which elects to include in its net income all income derived 
from inadmissible assets; but where such election is made there 
shall be deducted from the net income any interest paid or ac- 
crued during the taxable year which has not been deducted under 
paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 234: Provided fur- 
ther, That such election once made shall be adhered to in subse- 
quent taxable years unless permission to change is granted by the 
commissioner,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(e) There shall be deducted from invested capital as above defined 
a percentage thereof equa! to the percentage which the amount of in- 
admissible assets is of the amount of admissible and inadmissible assets 
held during the taxable year: Provided, That no such deduction shall be 
made in the case of any dealer in securities, insurance company, bank, 
banking association, loan or trust company which clects to include in its 
net income all Income derived from inadmissible assets; but where such 
election is made there shall be deducted from the net income any interest 
paid or accrued during the taxable year which has not been deducted 
under paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 234: Provided fur- 
ther, That such election once made shall be adhered to in subsequent 


55 years unless permission to change is granted by the commis- 
sioner. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 97, line 16, 
after the letter “(d),” to strike out: 


In the case of a foreign corporation the term “ inyested capital” 
8 only its invested capital used or employed within the United 
States, 

(e) The invested capital for any year shall be the average invested 
capital for such year, as above defined, but in the case of a corpora- 
tion 3 a return for a fractional part of the year a corresponding 
reduction shall be made in the invested capital. 


And to insert: 


The invested capital for any period shall be the average invested 
— oly for such iod, but in the case of a corporation making a 
return for a fractional part of a year, it shall (except for the purpose 
of paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) of section 311) be the same frac- 
tional part of such average invested capital. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 98, line 5, 
after the words “ Sec. 827,” to strike out: 


(a) That in the following cases the invested capital shall be deter- 
mined as provided in subdivision (b) of this section: (1) Where the 
commissioner is unable satisfactorily to determine the invested capital 
as provided in section 826; or (2) where a mixed aggregate of tangible 
property and intangible property has been d in for stock or for 
stocks and bonds and the commissioner is unable satisfactorily to deter- 
mine the respective values of the several classes of property at the 
time of payment, or to distinguish the classes of property id in for 
stock and for bonds, respectively; or (3) where ca 1 is a material 
income-producing factor, but where, because of the fact that the capi- 
tal employed is in large part borrowed, there is no invested capital or 
the invested capital is materially disproportionate to the net income 
as compared with representative corporations engaged in a like or 
similar trade or business. This section shall not apply in the case of 
a corporation 50 per cent or more of whose gross income (as defined 
in section 218 for income-tax purposes) consists of gain, profits, or 
commissions derived from Government contracts, unless the commis- 
sioner is satisfied that such corporation is overcapitalized. 

(b) In the cases specified in subdivision (2) the invested capital 
shall be the amount which bears the same ratio to the net income of 
the corporation for the taxable year as the average invested. capitat for 
the taxable year of representative corporations engaged in a like or 

r trade or business bears to their average net income for such 


ear. 
7 Sec. 328. (a) That in cases where invested capital is to be deter- 
mined in the manner provided in section 327. 
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And to insert: 


33 in ae. following cases the tax shall be determined as provided 
section 2 

(n) Where the commissioner is unable satisfactorily to determine the 
invested capital as provided in section 326; 

(o) In the case of a foreign corporation ; 

e) Where a mixed aggregate of tangible property and intangible 
property has been paid in for stock or for stock and bonds and the 
commissioner is unable 3 to determine the ve values 
of the several classes of property at the time of payment, or to distin- 

a the classes of property paid in for stock for bonds, respec- 

vely; 

(d) ‘Where as compared with representative corporations engaged in 
a like or similar trade or business, the 3 g eS would (under section 
326) be placed in a position of substantial inequality because of the 
time or manner of o ization or because the actual value of the 
assets on March 1, 1913, was substantially in excess of the amount at 
which such assets would be valued for the pores of computing in- 
yested capital under the provisions of section 326 ; 

(e) ere the invested capital is materially disproportionate to the 
net income as compared with representative corporations engaged in a 
like or similar trade or business because : 

1. The capital mpna although a material income-producing fac- 
tor, is very small or is in large part borrowed ; 

2. There are excluded from the invested capital as computed under 
the provisions of section 326 intangible assets of recognized and sub- 
stan valne built up or developed by the taxpayer ; : 

3. The net income for the taxable r is abnormally high, due to 
the realization in one year of (a) gains, profits, or income ea or 
accrued during a period of years or (b) extraordinary gains or profit 
derived from the sale of p rty the principal value of which has 
been demonstrated by precpecting or exploration and discovery work 
done by the taxpayer. When the tax is determined under. this ra- 

ph p r allowance shall be made for the taxes which would have 
—.— payable in prior years if the profits, or income earned or 
accrued in such years had been taxed at the rates then applicable. 

4. Proper recognition or allowance can not be made for amortization, 
obsolescence, or exceptional depletion due to the present war or to the 
necessity in connection with the present war of providing plant which 
will not be wanted for the purpose of the trade or business after the 
termination of the war. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 328, page 
101, line 7, after the numerals “ 828,” to insert: (a) In the 
eases specified in section 327 the tax shali be the amount which 
bears the same ratio to the net income of the taxpayer (in ex- 
cess of the specific exemption of $3,000) for the taxable year 
as the average tax of representative corporations engaged in a 
like or similar trade or business bears to their average net in- 
come (in excess of the specific exemption of $3,000) for such 
year“; in line 18, before the words “ the commissioner,” to in- 
sert “In such cases”; and in line 19, after the word “ war,” to 
insert “ profits,” so as to make the paragraph read: à 

. (a) In the cases cifled in section 327 the tax shall be 
tus * rch bears the aw ratio to the net income of the tax- 
payer (in excess of the specific exemption of $3,000) for the taxable 

ear as the average tax of representative corporations en 
Tike or similar trade or business bears to their average net 
excess of the specific exemption of $3,000) for such year, In such cases 
the commissioner shall compare the taxpayer only with rep 
corporations whose invested capital can satisfacto. 
under section 326 and which are, as nearly.as may be, r cum- 
stanced with to gross income, net income, profits per unit ot 
business transacted and capital employed, the amount and rate of war 
profits or excess profits, Bo T all other relevant facts and circumstances. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 101, line 21, 
after the words “ purposes of,” to strike out “section 327 and 
insert “subdivision (a)“; in line 22, after the word“ average, 
to strike out “ invested capital” and insert “tax”; and in line 
24, after the word “ determined,” to strike out “for each calen- 
dar year,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

urposes of subdivision (a) the ratios between the aver- 
. average of 898 corporations shall 
be determined by the commissioner in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by him with the approval of the Secretary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 102, after 
line 2, to strike out: 

corporation making eturn on the basis of a fiscal 

— the Series AOR for the 3 year ending uriar such 
Legi year shall be used, ex that in the case of a fiscal year ending 
â the calendar year 1918 the ratios based n returns made under 
Title of the revenue act of 1917 shall be 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 102, line 10, 
after the word “ which,” to strike out “invested capital” and 
insert the tax,” and in line 11, after the word “in,” to strike 
out “section 827” and insert “subdivision (a),” so as to make 
the paragraph read: i 


The commissioner shall keep a record of all cases in whi 
is determined In the manner bed in subdivision (a), contain- 
ing the name and address of cai yer, the business in which 

ga. the amount of invested cap! 
return, and the amount of invested ca) 
section. The commissioner shall fur a copy of such record and 
other detailed information with respect to such cases when required by 
resolution of either House of Congress, without regard to the restric- 
tions contained in section 257. 


ı The amendment was agreed to. 


* 
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The next amendment passed over was, in section 330, page 102, 
line 23, after the word “by,” to strike out “a corporation, the 
corporation“ and insert “the taxpayer, the taxpayer “; in line 
25, after the word “been,” to strike out “in existence” and 
insert “engaged in such trade or business“; on page 103, line 
3, after the words “ prior to,” to strike out “the organization 
of the corporation now carrying on such trade or business” 
and insert “such reorganization, consolidation, or change of 
ownership“; and in line 7. after the word “of,” to strike out 
“such corporation” and insert “the taxpayer,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Sec. 330. That in the case of the reorganization, consolidation, or 
change of ownership after January 1, 1911, of a trade or business now 
carried on by the n taxpayer shall, for the purposes of this 


title be deemed to have in such trade or business prior 
to that date, and the net income and invested capital of such mate: 


cessor trade or business for all or any part of the prewar od nrior 
to such reo consolidation, or ane: of ownership shall be 
deemed to ve been the net income and invested capital of the 
taxpayer. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment to be inserted after the word “ tax- 


yee 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state fhe 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 108, line 7, after the word “ tax- 
payer,” it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
conflict with the provisions of section 326. 5 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee, the reason for that 
amendment is this: This section provides as to what shall be 
done with reorganized companies and goes to the question as to 
what shall be considered invested capital. The section reads: 


Sec. 330. That in the case of the reorganization, consolidation, or 
de or business how 


that date, and the net income and invested capital of such predecessor 
717... 
to have been the net income and invested capital of the taxpayer. 

In section 326 “ invested capital ” is defined and includes cash. 
When the two sections are construed together I do not think 
that there can be very much difficulty about the construction, 
but a question has been raised by some of my constituents, and, 
if I may give the example which was presented to me, it is this: 
A certain corporation, with assets aggregating about $300,000, 
was sold out to a reorganized corporation for $200,000. They 
added to its capital approximately $800,000 of new capital, 
Under this section, as it now reads, it would seem as if the in- 
vested capital would be the same as that of the original com- 
pany. I wish to make it perfectly clear that the invested 
capital shall be as defined in section 330 plus any newly in- 
vested capital that may be put into it. In other words, the 
amendment simply goes to the clarity of the provision; it in no 
ama I think, changes the thought that the committee had in 
mind, ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will take the 
next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 108, beginning 
with line 8, to strike out: 


If such predecessor trade or business was carried on by a partnershi 
=> individual the net income for the r period shall be ascertain 


returned upon the same basis and in the same manner as provided 
for income-tax ses in Title II, except that the credits provided 
in subdivisions fa) and (b) of section 210 shall be deducted, 


And to insert; 


such predecessor trade or business was carried on by a partnership 
individual the net income shall, under 


If 
or rewar 
regulations prescribed by 1 with the approva 


2 year is included in the invested 8 
t is tor 


tively, then under 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, in section 331, page 
104, line 9, after the word “ business,” to insert 2 comma and the 


1918. 
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words “or change of ownership of property“; in line 11, after 
the word “ business,” to insert “or property“; in line 13, after 
the word “the,” to strike out “ predecessor trade or business“ 
and insert “previous owner“; in line 17, after the word 
“such,” to strike out “prior trade or business” and insert 
“previous owner”; and in line 19, after the word “ received,” 
to insert: “ Provided, That if such previous owner was not a 
corporation, then the value of any asset so transferred or 
received shall be taken at its cost of acquisition (at the date 
when acquired by such previous owner) with proper allowance 
for depreciation, impairment, betterment, or development, but 
no addition to the original cost shall be made for any charge 
or expenditure deducted as expense or otherwise since March 1, 
1913, in computing the net income of such previous owner for 
purposes of taxation,” so as to make the section read: 


Szc. 331. In the case of the reorganization, consolidation, or change 
of ownership of a trade or business, or change of ownership of property, 
after March 3, 1917, if an interest or control in such trade or busi- 
ness or property of 50 per cent or more remains in the same persons, 
or any of them, then no asset transferred or received from the previous 
owner shall, for the purpose of determining invested aa, be allowed 
a greater value than would have been allowed under t title in com- 
puting the invested capital of such previous owner if such asset had 
not been so transferred or received: Provided, That if such previous 
owner was not a corporation, then the value of any asset so transferred 
or received shall be taken at its cost of acquisition (at the date when 
acquired by such previous owner) with proper allowance for 8 
tion, impairment, betterment, or development, but no addition to the 
original cost shall be made for any charge or expenditure deducted as 
expense or otherwise since March 1, 1918, in computing the net income 
of such previous owner for purposes of taxation. 


The amendment was agreed to. , 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 105, line 4, 
after the numerals “335,” to insert (a),“ so as to read “ Sec. 
335. (a).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 335, page 105, 
line 7, after the words “ sum of,” to strike out: 


1 (1) A tax computed under Title IT of the revenue act of 1917 for the 
portion of sneh fiscal year falling in 1917; and Crs tax computed 
under this title for the portion of such fiscal year fall in 1918. 

The tax under clause (1) shall be computed upon the same propor- 
tion of the net income (as determined under Title II of this act for 
income-tax purposes) for such fiscal year as the portion of such fiscal 
year falling in 1917 is of the full fiscal year; and the tax under clause 
(2) shall be computed upon the remainder of such net income. 


And to insert: 


(1) the same proportion of a tax for the entire period computed 
under Title JI of the revenue act of 1917 which the portion of such 
period falling within the calendar year 1917 is of the entire period, and 
(2) the same proportion of a tax for the entire period computed under 
this title which the portion of such period falling within the calendar 
year 1918 is of the entire period : Provided, That in the case of a part- 
nership or a personal-service corporation, the amount to be paid shall 
be only that specified in clause (1). 

Any amount heretofore or hereafter paid on account of the tax im- 
oved for such fiscal year by Title II of the revenue act of 1917 shall 
ve credited toward the payment of the tax imposed for such fiscal year 
by this title, and if the amount so paid exceeds the amount of the tax 
imposed by this title, or, in the case of a 8 or a personal- 
service corporation, the amount specified in clause (1), the excess shall 
be refunded as a tax erroneously or illegally collected. 

In the case of a e or personal-service corporation no tax 
shall be paid under Title II of the revenue act of 1917 for any period 

ginning on or after January 1, 1918; and any tax so paid shall be 
immediately refunded to the partnership or corporation. 

(b) If a corporation makes return for the fiscal year beginning in 1918 
and ending in 1919, the tax for such fiscal year under this title shall 
be the sum of: (1) the 5 of a tax for the entire period 
computed at the rates in subdivision (a) of section 301 which 
the portion of such period falling within the calendar year 1918 is of 
the entire period, and (2) the same Pornoa of a tax for the entire 
pantog computed at the rates specified in subdivision (b) of section 
301 which the portion of such period falling within the calendar year 
1919 is of the entire period. 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 335. (a) That if a corporation makes return for a fiscal year 
beginning in 1917 and ending in 1918, the tax for the first taxable year 
under this title shall be the sum of: (1) The same proportion of a tax 
for the entire period computed under Title II of the revenue act of 
1917 which the portion of such period falling within the calendar year 
1917 is of the entire period, and (2) the same proportion of a tax for 
the entire period computed under this title which the portion of such 
period falling within the calendar year 1918 is of the entire period: 
Provided, That in the case of a partnership or a personal-service corpo 
ration, the amounts to be paid shall be oniy that specified in clause (1). 

Any amount heretofore or hereafter paid on account of the tax im- 
posed for such fiscal year by Title II of the revenue act of 1917 shall be 
eredited toward the payment of the tax Foe Sgr for such fiscal year by 
this title, and if the amount so paid ex s-the amount of the tax im- 
posed by this title, or, in the case of a partnership or a personal-service 
eorporaion, the amount specified in clause (1), the excess shall be 
refunded as a tax erroneously or illegally collected. 

In the case of a partnership or personal-service 5 no tax 
shall be paid under Title II of the revenue act of 1917 for any period 
beginning on or after January 1, 1918; and any tax so paid shall be 
immediately refunded to the partnership or corporation. 

(b) If a corporation makes return for a fiscal year beginning in 
1918 and ending in 1919, the tax for such fiscal year under this title 
shall be the sum of: (1) The same proportion of a tax for the entire 
period computed at the rates specified in subdivision (a) of section 801 
which the portion of such period falling within the calendar year 1918 
is of the entire period, and (2) the same proportion of a tax for the 


entire period computed at the rates specified in subdivision (b) of 
section 301 which the portion of such period falling within the calendar 
year 1919 is of the entire period. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that go over down to the end of the 
section on page 106. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The portion indicated by the 
Senator from Utah will be passed over. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 336, page 
106, line 25, after the numerals “ 304,” to strike out “having a 
net income of $3,000 or over for the taxable year,” and on page 
107, after line 8, to strike out “in no case shall the tax under 
this title or Title II be determined on the basis of a so-called 
consolidated return, but shall in each case be determined upon 
the basis of the net income and invested capital of the corpora- 
tion liable to the tax,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 336. That every corporation not exempt under section 304 shall 
make a return for the purposes of this title. Such returns shall be 
made, and the taxes imposed by this title shall be paid, at the same 
times and places, in the same manner, and subject to the same condi- 
tions, as is provided in the case of returns and peye of income tax 
1 Bhp 1 mat ned u r A Title m an ar me Lp page 5 

e not in e, including penalties, are hereby made appli- 
cable to the taxes imposed by this title, z nist 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 107, after line 
13, to insert: 


Sec, 337, That In the case of a bona fide sale of mines, oil or gas 
wells, or any interest therein, where the principal value of the prop- 
erty has been demonstrated by prospecting or exploration and discovery 
work done by the taxpayer, the portion of the tax imposed by this title 
attributable to such sale shall not exceed 20 per cent of the selling price 
of such property or interest. f- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 107, beginning 
with line 21, to strike out: 


= TITLE IV. ESTATE Tax. 


Sec. 400. That when used in this title 

The term “ executor’? means the executor or administrator of the 
decedent, or, if there is no executor or administrator, any person who 
takes possession of any property of the decedent; and 

he term “collector” means the collector of internal revenue of the 
district in which was the domicile of the decedent at the time of his 
death, or, if there was no such domicile in the United States, then the 
collector of the district in which is situated the part of the gross estate 
of the decedent in the United States, or, if such part of the gross estate 
is situated in more than one district, then the collector of internal 
revenue of such district as ner be designated by the commissioner. 

Sec. 401. That (in lieu of the tax imposed by Title II of the revenue 
act of 1916, as amended, and in lieu of the tax imposed by Title IX of 
the revenue act of 1917) a tax equal to the sum of the following per- 
Aon 403 of the value of the net estate (determined as provided in sec- 
tion 403) is hereby imposed upon the transfer of the net estate of every 
decedent dying after the passage of this act, whether a resident or 
nonresident of the United States: 

8 per cent of the amount of the net estate not in excess of $50,000; 

6 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $50,000 and 
does not exceed $150,000; 

9 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $150,000 
and does not exceed $250,000 ; 

12 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $250,000 
and does not exceed $450,000 ; 

15 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $450,000 
and does not exceed $1,000,000 ; 

1 pa cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $1,000,000 
and does not exceed $2,000, 5 

21 per cent of the amount which the net estate exceeds $2,000,000 
and does not exceed $3,000 ; 

24 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $3,000,000 
and does not ex $4,000, s 

27 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $4,000,000 
and does not exceed $5,000, ; s. 

30 5.— cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $5,000,000 
and does not exceed $8,000,000 ; 

35 cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $8,000,000 
and does not exceed $10,000,000; and 

40 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $10,000,000. 

SEC. 402, That the value of the gross estate of the decedent shall be 


erty, real or personal, tangible or intangible, wherever situated— 


of death which after his death is subject to the payment of the 
charges against his estate and the expenses of its administration and 
is subject to distribution as part of his estate; 

(b) To the extent of any interest therein of the surviving spouse, 
existing at the time of the decedent’s death as dower, curtesy, or by 
virtue of a statute creating an estate in lieu of dower or curtesy ; 

(e) To the extent of any interest therein of which the decedent has 
at any time made a transfer, or witb respect to which he has at 
any time created a trust, in es are of or intended to take effect 
in on or enjoyment at or aiter his death (whether such trans- 
fer or trust is made or created before or after the e of this act), 
except in case of a bona fide sale for a fair consideration in money or 
money’s worth, A transfer of a material part of his property in 
the nature of a final disposition or distribution thereof, made by the 
decedent within three years prior to his death without such a consider- 
ation, shall, unless shown to the contrary, be deemed to have been 
made in contemplation of death within the meaning of this title; 

(d) To the extent of the interest ‘therein held jointly or as tenants 
in the entirety by the decedent and any other person, or deposited in 

ks or other institutions in their joint names and payable to eitker 
or the survivor, except such part thereof as may be shown to have orig- 
inally belonged to such other person and never to have belonged tu (Ae 
d ent; 
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(e) To the extent of any property passing under a general wer of 
appointment exercised by the decedent (1) by will, or (2) by deed exe- 
cuted in contemplation of, or intended to take effect in ef or 
8 at or after his death, except in case of a bona e sale for a 
fair consideration in money or money's worth; and 

(t) To the extent of the amount receivable by the executor as insur- 
ance under policies taken out by the decedent upon his own life; and 
to the extent of the exeess over $40,000 of the amount receivable by 
nll other beneficiaries ns insurance under policies taken out by the 
decedent upon his own life. 

Sec, 403. That for the purpose of the tax the value of the net estate 
shall be determined— 

(a) In the case of a resident, by deducting from the value of the 
gross estate 

* Such amounts for funeral expenses, administration expenses, 
Claims against the estate, unpaid mortgages, losses incurred during 
the settlement of the estate arising from fires, storms, shipwreck, or 
other casualty, or from theft, when such losses are not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise, and such amounts reasonably req 
and actually expended for the support during the settlement of the 
estate of those dependent upon the decedent, as are allowed by the 
laws of the jurisdiction, whether within or without the ‘United States, 
unter which the estate is being adminis „ but not including any 
income taxes upon income -received after the death of the decedent, or 
any estate, succession, legacy, or inheritance taxes; s 

(2) An amount equal to the value at the time of the decedent's death 
of any papeta personal, or mixed—which can be 1 as 
having n received by the decedent as a share in the estate of any 
person who died within five years prior to the death of the decedent, 
or which can be identified as having been acquired by the decedent in 
exchange for property so received, if an estate tax under the revenue 
act of 1917 or under this act was collected from such estate, and if 
such property is included in the decedent's gross estate; and 

(8) An exemption of $50,000 ; 5 

. (b) In the case of a nonresident, by deducting from the valne of that 
rt of his gross estate which at the time of his death is situated in 

(1) bat proportion of tue deductions specified in paragraph (1) of 

at proportion of the uctions 
subdivision (a) of ‘this section which the value of such part bears to 
the value of his entire gross estate, wherever situated, ‘but in no -case 
shall the amount so deducted exceed 10 per cent of the value of that 
part of his gross estate which at the time of his death is situated in 
the United States; and : 

(2) An amount equal to the value at the time of the decedent's death 
of any pera os personal, or mixed—which can be . as 

een received by the decedent as a share 5 * *. — of any 

0 e 


— 


lent, or 


such p 
which at the 

No deductions shall be allowed in the case of 
executor includes in the return required to be filed under section 404 
the value at the time of his death of that 1 — of the gross estate of 
the nonresident not situated in the United States. 

For the purpose of this ti stock in a domestic corporation owned 
and held by a nonresident t, and the amount vable as insur- 
ance u the life of a nonresident decedent where the insurer is a 
‘domestic corporation, shall be deemed property within the United 
States, and any den aii Bo which the decedent has made a transfer or 
with respect to which has created a trust, within the meaning of 
subdivision (e) of section 402, shall be deemed to be situated in the 
United States, if so situated either at the time of the transfer or the 
creation-of the trust, or at the time of the decedent's death. 

Sec. 404. That the executor, within 60 days after qualifyi 
or after coming into possession of any property of the decedent, which- 
ever event first occurs, shall give written notice thereof to the collector, 
The executor shall also, at such times and in such manner as may be 
required by regulations made pursuant to law, file with the eollector a 
return under oath in duplicate, setting forth (a) the value of the gross 
estate of ‘the decedent ot bis rea estate situated inthe United States ; 
resident, of tha rt g gross e situa n 7 

10 S allowed under section 403; (c) the value of the net 

estate of the decedent as defined in section 403; and (d) the tax paid or 

able thereon; or such part of such information as may at the time 

be ascertainable and such supplemental data as may be necessary to 
establish the correct tax. ‘ 

Return shall be made in all cases where the gross estate at the death 


a n 8! rt and the name of every person hold 

or beneficial interest therein, and upon notice from the coll r such 
person shall in e a return as to such part of the gross 
es 7 ll make all assessments of the tax under 
the authority of existing administrative special and general provisions 
of law rela to the t collection of es, 


return contains a 


collector or deputy collector shall make a return and the r 
shal the tax the 


1 assess reon. $ 
Sec. 406. That the tax shall be due one year after the decedent's 
death, but in any case where the mer at payment of 


pa -a period no exceed two years from the due 

diate. If the tax is not paid within 1 year and 180 da ' 

decedent's death, interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the 

ee of one year after the decedent's death shall be added as part 
e. 


Sud. 407. That the -executor shall op Sh tax to the collector or 
dleputy collector. If the amount of the can not be determined, the 
payment of a sum of money sufficient, in the opinion of the collector, 
to discharge the tax shall be deemed payment in full of the tax, except 
as in this section otherwise provided. If the amount so paid exceeds 
the amount of the tax as finally determined, the commissioner shall 
refund such excess to the executor. If the amount of the tax as findlly 

determined exceeds the amount so pee, the collector shall notify 
the executor ef the amount of such excess and demani payment 
thereof, If such excess part of the tax is not paid within 10 days 
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after such notification, interest shall be added thereto at the rate of 
10 r cent per annum from the expiration of such 10 days’ period 
until paid, and the amount of such excess shall be a Hen upon the entire 
s estate, except such art thereof as may have ‘been sold tó a 

un ayo rT for a ‘fair consideration in money or money's worth. 

The collector shall grant to the person prying the tax duplicate re- 
eeipts, either of which shall be sufficient evidence of such payment, 
and shall entitle the executor to be credited and allowed the amount 
thereof by any court having jurisdiction to audit or settle his necounts. 

Snc. 408. That if the tax herein im is not paid within 180 days 
after it is dne, the collector shall, unless there is reasonable cause for 
further delay, proceed to collect the tax under the provisions of general 
law, or commence appropriate proceed in any court of the United 
States, in the name of the United States, to subject the property of 
the decedent to be sold under the judgment or decree of the court. 
From the s of such sale the amount of the tax, together with 
the costs and expenses of avery description to be allowed by the court, 
Shall be first paid, and the balance shall be deposited according to 
the order of the court, to be paid under its direction to the person 
entitled thereto. 

if the tax or any part thereof is paid by. or collected out of that 
a of the estate passing to or in the possession of, any person other 
ban the executor in his capacity as such. such person shall be en- 
titled to reimbursement out of any part of the estate still undistributed 
or by a just and equitable contribution by the persons whose interest 
in the estate of the decedent would have been reguced if the tax had 
been paid ‘before the distribution of the .estate or whose interest is 
subject to equal or prior liability for the payment of ‘taxes, debts, or 
other 5 against the estate, it being the purpose and intent of 
this title that so far as is practicable and unless otherwise directed 
b. of the decedent the tax shall be paid out of the estate 
distribution. If any part of the estate consists of 
proceeds -of policies of insurance upon the life of ‘the decedent re- 
ceivable ref n beneficiary other than the executor, the executor shall 

to recover from such beneficiary such portion of the total 

in excess of $40,000, of such policies bear 

to the net estate. If there is more than one such beneficiary, the 

areal apart be entitled to recover from such “beneficiaries in tho 
same ratio, 

Sec. 409. That unless the tax is sooner paid in full. it shall be a 
lien for 10 7 — upon the gross estate of the decedent, except that 
such part of the gross estate as is used for the payment of charges 
against the estate and expenses of its administration, allowed by any 
court havi jurisdiction thereof, shall be divested of such lien. If 
the commissioner is satisfied that the tax liability of an estate has 
been fully discharged, he may, under regulations prescribed by him 
with the approval of the Secretary, issue his certificate releasing any 
or all property of such estate from the lien herein imposed. 

If (a) the decedent makes a transfer of, or crentes a trust with 
respect ta, any . — in contemplation of or intended to take effect 
in possess or enjoyment at or after his death (except in the case of 
a bona fide sale for a fair consideration in money or money's worth) 
or (b) if insurance under a contract executed by the decedent 
in favor of a specific beneficiary, and if in either case the tax in oy pane 
thereto is not paid when due, then the transferee, trustee, or beneficiary 
shall be personally Mable for such tax, and such property, to the extent 
of the d ut's interest therein at the time of such transfer, or to 


the extent of such beneficiary's interest under such contract of insur- 


ance, shall be subject to a like lien equal to the amount of such tax. Any 
part of such property sold by such transferee on trustee to a bona fldc 
purchaser for a r consideration in money or money's worth shall ‘be 
divested of the lien and a like lien shall then attach to all the property 
of such transferee or, trustecs, except any part sold to a bona fide pur- 
chaser for a fair consideration in money or money's worth. 

Sec. 410. That whoover knowingly makes any false statement in any 
notice or return required to be filed under this title shall be liable to a 
merges 2 a exeeeding $5,000, or imprisonment not exceeding one 

or 5 

Whoever falls to comply with any duty imposed upon him by section 
404. or, having in his jon or control any record, file, or paper, 
containing or snpposed to contain any information concerning the estate 
of the decedent, or, having in his possession or control any properly 
comprised in the gross estate of the decedent, fails to exhibit the same 
upon uest to t on or any collector or law officer of the 
United tates,.or his duly authorized deputy or agent, who desires to 
examine the same in the performance of his duties under this title, shall 
be liable to a penalty of not exceeding $500, to be recovered, with costs 
of suit, in a civil action in the name of the United States. 


And to insert: 
Trees IV. INHERITANCE Tax. 


Sec, 400. That when used in this tit 

The term “executor” means the executor or administrator of the 
decedent, or, if there is no executor or administrator, any person who 
takes possession of any property of the decedent; and 

The term “ collector ’’ means the collector of internal revenue of the 
district in which was the domicile of the decedent at the time of his 
death, or, if there was no such domicile in ‘the United States, then the 
collector of the district in which is situated the part of the gross estate 
of the decedent in the United States, or, if such part of the gross estate 
is situated in more than one district, then the collector of internal reve- 
nue of such district as may be designated by the commissioner, 

Sec. 401. That (in lieu of the tax imposed fag li of the revenue 
act of 1916, as amended, and in lieu of the tax imposed by Title IX 
of the revenue act of 1917) a tux is hereby im upon transfer 
8 of the death of a resident of the United States, dying after 

‘passage of this act, of any tangible or intangible property wherever 
situated, or any interest therein or income therefrom, or by reason of 
the death of a nonresident of the United States, dying after the passage 
of this act, of any tangible or intangible property ‘within the United 
States, or any interest therein or income therefrom, to any person in 
trust or otherwise, equal to the sum of the following percentages of the 
total value of the beneficial interests transferred to such person in any 
manner by reason of the death of the decedent: 

One per cent of the amount by which the beneficinl interests passing 
to such person exceed $10,000 and do not exeeed $25,000 ; 

2 per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests excced 
$25,000 and do not exceed $50,000 ; 

88 cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests exceed 
$50, and do not exceed $100,000 ; ‘ 

4 per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests exceed 
$100,000 and do not excced $150,000 ; : 


—̃ oe 


1918. 


5 per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests exceed 
$150,000 and do not exceed $260,000; 

6 per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests exceed 
$200,000 and do not exceed $250,000; 

10 per cent of the amount by which such beneficial interests exceed 
$250, and do not exceed $500,000 ; 
15 gx cent of the 3 by which such beneficial interests exceed 


82.5 

Transfers ad reason of the death of a decedent dying during the con- 
tinuance of the present war while serving in the military or naval 
forces of the United States or dying within one year after the t |- 
nation of such war from injuries received or disease contracted in such 
service shall not be taxable hereunder. 

Transfers to or for the use of the United States, a State, or any 
political division thereof, for public purposes W 2 transfers to 
or for the use of any corporation o ized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, li mig or educational purposes, 
including the encouragement of art and the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals, no part of the net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or individual, and transfers to a 
trustee or trustees exclusively for such religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary. or educational 3 shall not be taxable hercunder. 

Src. 402. That the following shall be deemed to be taxable transfers 
under the provisions of this title: 

(a) Transfers by the laws of intestate succession or by will, includ- 
e exercise by 
eral powers of appointment: 

(b) Transfers by deed, t, or gift, including the exercise e 


t, d 
act, Any transfer of a material part of his pore. in the nature of 
a final e by the 
bed weary rior to his death without such a consideration, shall, unless 
shown to 


epositor through survivorshi of complete title to property held 

jointly or as tenants by the en ty by 

person, or apona in Danks or other institutions in their joint names 
0 


by the decedent upon his own life. 

Sec. 403. That taxes upon transfers shall be computed upon the total 
value of all the beneficial interests transferred to the same person in 
any manner by reason of the death of a decedent. Whenever at the 
time a tax becomes due the persons to whom beneficial interests are 
transferred by reason of the death of a decedent are not in being or 
can not be ascertained, or the extent of the beneficial interests trans- 
ferred can not be ascertained, for the reason that the transfers are con- 
ditioned upon the happening of a e or of the exercise of a 
discretion or a power of appointment, all the property so transferred 
shall for the purpose of the computation and collection of the tax be 
deemed to be transferred to the estate of said decedent, and as to such 
transfers such estate shall be treated under the provisions of this title 
as a person, and, except in the case of the exercise of a general power 
of appointment, no further tax under this title shall be collected on 
transfers of such beneficial interests at the time the persons to whom 
they are transferred or the extent of the interests transferred to such 
persons are ascertained. 

Sec. 404. That the value of the beneficial interests, transfers of 
which are taxable under this title, shall be determined as follows: 

ta) The total value of the beneficial interests transferred to any 
transferee shall be the value of that part of the property included within 
the net estate of the decedent (determined as provided in sec, 406) 
which passes to such transferee by any of the methods of transfer de- 
scribed in section 402: Provided, however, That whenever a beneficial 
interest transferred to any person by reason of the death of a nonresi- 
dent decedent is not an interest in specific property, the value of the 
beneficial interest the transfer of which is subject to taxation under this 
title shall be such proportion of the value of the total cial interest 
so transferred as the value of that part of the gross estate which at the 
time of the death of the decedent is situated in the United States bears 
to the value of his entire gross estate wherever situated. If an executor 
does not include in the return uired to be filed under section 407 the 
value at the time of the death of the nonresident decedent of that 
of his gross estate not situated in the United States, the amount of the 
net estate shall be apportioned among the transferees of the beneficial 
interests in the manner which will result in the greatest possible amount 
of tax upon the transfer of such net estate. 

(b) In the case of resident and nonresident decedents the following 
rules of valuation shall apply: (1) The value of an annuity, life estate, 
term of years, or other interest terminating on the expiration of a cer- 
tain period shall be determined by the American ence Tables of 
Mortality at per cent compound interest or by su other tables of 
mortality at such rate of interest as may be prescribed by the commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary; (2) the value of a remainder 
in any property after an annuity, life estate, term of years, or other 
interest terminating on the expiration of a certain period shall be ascer- 
tained by deducting the value of such annuity, life estate, term of years, 
or other interest terminating on the iration of a certain od from 
the value of such property; (3) there not be included in the value 
of a beneficial interest the value at the time of the decedent's death of 
any property which can be identified as having been received by the 
decedent as a share in the estate of any person who died within five 

ears prior to the death of the decedent, or which can be id ied 

aving been acquired by the decedent in AE for property £0 Te- 
ceived, if an estate tax under the revenue act of 1917 was collected from 
such estate or an inheritance tax under this act was collected on the 
transfer of such property; and (4) there shall not be included in the 
value of a beneficial interest any amounts paid or 5 to E 
therefrom as estate, succession, 7 or inheritance taxes impo: by 
any authority other than that of the United States, 
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SEC. 405. That the value of the gross estate of the decedent shall be 
determined by including the value at the time of his death of all prop- 
R real or personal, tangible or intangible, wherever situat 

a) To the extent of the interest therein of the decedent at the time 
of death which after his death is subject to tbe of eee of the 
charges against his estate and the expenses of its admin 
vege. ee to distribution as part of his estate; 

(b) To the extent of any interest therein of which the decedent has 
at any time made a transfer in contemplation of or intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or after his death (whether such 
transfer is made before or after the 3 of this act), exvept in case 
of a bona fide sale for a fair consideration in money or money's worth; 

(c) To the extent of any interest therein of the surviving spouse, 
existing at the time of the decedent's death as dower, curtesy, or by vir- 
tue of a statute creating an estate in lieu of dower or curtesy; 

{d) To the extent of the interest therein held jointly or as tenants by 
the entirety by the decedent and any other person, or ted in banks 
or other institutions in their joint names and payable to either or the 
survivor, except such part thereof as may be shown to have originally 
poor wre to such other person and never to have belonged to the de- 


stration and is 


cedent ; 

(e) To the extent of any property passing under a general 
appointment exercised by the decedent (1) 5 will, or (2) by deed exe- 
cuted in contemplation of, or intended to take effect in possession or 

ment at or after, his death, except in case of a bona fide sale for 
a r consideration in money or money's worth; and 

(1) To the extent of the amount receivable by the executor as insur- 
ance under policies taken ont by the decedent upon his own life: and 
to the extent of the excess over $25,000 of the amount receivable by 

3 insurance under policies taken out by the decedent 
e 


wer of 


esta 
Such amounts for funeral expenses, administration e- claims 
incurr dort the settle- 


upon 

taxes imposed by this title. 

to his executor any in lieu of compensation the value thereof 
f compensation shall not be deducted from the 

value of the gross estate, 

(b) In the case of a nonresident decedent, by deducting from the 
value of that part of his gross estate which at the time of death is 
anne — carta at the deducti specifi bdivisi (a) of 

t proportion uctions ed in su sion (a) o 
this section which the value of such bears to the value of his entire 
go estate, wherever situated, but in no case shall the amount so 

educted exceed 10 per cent of the value of that part of his gross 
estate which at the time of his death is situated in the United States. 

No deduction shall be allowed in the case of a nonresident decedent 
unless the executor includes in the return required te be filed under 
section 407 the value at the time of his death of that 12 of the gross 
estate of the nonresident decedent not situated in the United States, 

For the purpose of this title stock in a domestic corporation owned 
and held by a nonresident decedent, and the amount receivable as in- 
suranee upon the life of a nonresident decedent where the insurer is a 
domestic corporation, shall be deemed property within the United States, 
and any property of which the decedent has made a transfer within the 
meaning of subdivision (c) of section 405 shall be deemed to be situated 
in the United States, if so situated either at the time of the transfer 
or at the time of the decedent's death. 

Sec. 407. That the executor, within 60 days after qualifying as 
such, or after coming inte possession of any i property of the decedent, 
whichever event first occurs, shall. give written notice thereof to the 
collector. The executor shall „at such time and in such manner as 
may be required by regulations made suant to law, file with the col- 
lec: a return under oath in duplicate, setting forth (a) the value of 
the gross estate of the decedent at the time of his death, or, in case of 
a nonresident, of that part of his gross estate situated in the United 
States; (b) the deductions allowed under section 406; ©) the value of 
the net estate of the decedent as defined in section 406; a the names 
of the persons to whom beneficial interests are transferred in any man- 
ner by reason of the death of the decedent and descriptions of the bene- 
ficial interests so transferred ; and (e) the tax 2 or payable thereon ; 
or such part of such information as may at the time be ascertainable 
and such supplemental data as may be necessary to establish the cor- 


Return shall be made in all cases where the gross estate at the 
death of the decedent exceeds $10,000 and in the case of the estate 
of every nonresident any part of whose estate is situated in the 
United States. If the executor is unable to make a complete return 
as to any part of the ss estate of the decedent, 1 include 
in his return a description of such part and the name of every person 
holding a legal or beneficial interest therein, and upon notice from 
the collector such person shall in like manner make a return as to 
such part of the gross estate. The commissioner shall make all assess- 
ments of the tax under the authority of existing administrative special 
and general provisions of law relating to the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes. 

Sec. 408. That if no administration is granted opon the estate of a 
decedent, or if no return is filed as provided in section 407, or if a re- 
turn contains a false or incorrect statement of a material fact, the col- 
lector or deputy collector shall make a return and the commissioner shall 
assess the tax thereon. 

Sec. 409. That the tax shall be due one year after the decedent's 
death; but in any case where the commissioner finds that payment 
of the tax within one year after the decedent's death would impose 
undue hardship on the estate, he may grant an extension of time 
for the payment of the tax for a period not to exceed three years from 
the due date. If the tax is not paid within one year and 180 days 
after the decedent’s death, interest at the rate of 6 I pod 3 annum 
from the hie are en of one year after the decedent's death s be added 
as part of the tax, 

Sec. 410. That the executor shall pay the tax to the collector. If 
the amount of the tax can not be determined, the payment of a sum of 
money sufficient, in the opinion of the collector, to discharge the tax 
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shall be deemed payment in full of the tax, except as in this section 
otherwise provided. If the amount so paid ex s the amount of the 
tax as finally determined, the commissioner shall refund such excess to 
the executor. If the amount of the tax as finally determined exceeds 
the amount so paid, the collector shall notify the executor of the amount 
of such excess and demand payment thereof. If such excess part of 
the tax is not pata within 30 days after such notification, interest shall 
be added thereto at the rate of 10 per cent per annum from the expira- 
tion of such 30 days’ period until paid. 

The collector shall grant to the person paying the tax duplicate re- 
ceipts, either of which shall be sufficient evidence of such payment, 
and shall entitie the executor to be credited and allowed the amoun 
thereof by any court having jurisdiction to audit or settle his accounts. 

Sec. 411. That if the tax herein imposed is not paid within 180 days 
after it is due, the collector shall, unless there is reasonable cause for 
further delay, proceed to collect the tax under the provisions of general 
law, or commence appropriate proceedings in any court of the United 
States, in the name of the United States, to subject the property of the 
decedent to be sold under the judgment or decreo of the court. From 
the proceeds of such sale the amount of the tax, together with the costs 
and expenses of every description to be allowed by_the court, shall be 
first paid, and the balance shall be deposited according to the order of 
the court, to be paid under its direction to the person entitled thereto. 

Sec. 412. That each person shall be liable to the executor for the 
tax upon transfers to such person and the executor shall collect from 
such perscn the tax upon all transfers to such person, or shall deduct 
it from any property in his possession or contro] transferred to such 
person. ‘The executor shall not pay or deliver any property the transfer 
of which is subject to tax to any transferee unless the tax upon such 
transfer has been so collected or deducted. Whenever there is a trans- 
fer of property taxable under this title of which the executor has no 
88 or control, the person having possession or control thereof, 
or under liability to make any payment to the transferee, shall be liable 
to the executor for the tax upon such transfer and unless the tax has 
been paid by the transferee to the executor shall collect or deduct it 
from such property or such payment and pay it to the executor: Pro- 
vided, however, That the commissioner may, with the percent of the 
Secretary, by regulations authorize the payment of such tax directly 
to the collector and relieve the executor from liability therefor: Pro- 
vided further, That in the case of policies of insurance upon the life 
of the decedent payable to a beneficiary other than the executor of the 
estate of the decedent, the corporation liable for the payment thereof 
shall be relieved from liability for any tax thereon if such beneticiary 
submits with the proofs of death and claims a written statement show- 
ing that the aggregate amount of insurance payable to such beneficiary 
under policies taken out oy the decedent upon his own life does not 
exceed $25, All taxes, including taxes on the transfer of annuities, 
life estates, terms for years, and other interests terminating on the 
expiration of a certain period, shall be paid out of and chargeable to 
eapital and not to income. Nothing in this title shall prevent an 
executor from payin taxes out of such property as the ll or other 
instrument under which transfer is made shall direct, but such direc- 
tions shall not affect any right of the United States or of the collector 
to collect the tax or to a lien therefor. 

f the amount of tax paid or collected out of property transferred to 
any person exceeds the amount of tax of which such person is Hable, 
such person shall be entitled to reimbursement to the extent of such 
excess out of any pare of the estate still undistributed, or to a just 
anf equitable contribution by the persons liable for the tax so paid or 
collected under this title. 

fre. 413. That the tax and interest thereon shall be a lien upon the 
property included in the ss estate of the decedent and the property 
acquired in substitution therefor from the death of the decedent for a 
period of 10 years unless it is sooner paid in full, except that such 
property as is used for the payment of charges against the estate and 
expenses of its administration allowed by any court having jurisdiction 
thereof. and such personal property as is sold to purchasers for value 
in good faith and without notice of the lien shall be divested of such 
lion. If the commissioner is satisfied that the tax liability on all trans- 
fers 2 reason of the death of a decedent has been fully discharged or 
provided for, he may, under regulations 8 by him, with the 
approval of the Secretary, issue his certificate releasing any or all 
property of such decedent from the Hen hereby imposed, or if he is 
satisfied that the tax liability on all transfers to any person by reason 
of the death of a decedent has been fully discharged, he wet 5 under 
such regulations, issue his certificate releasing any or all property trans- 
ferred to such person from the lien hereby imposed. 

ne. 414. That whoever knowingly makes any false statement in any 
notice or return required to be filed under this title shall be liable to a 
penalty o: = exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment not exceeding one 

ear. or both. 

sÀ Whoever fails to comply with any duty imposed upon him by section 
407, or having in his possession or control any record, file, or paper 
containing or supposed to contain any information concerning the estate 
of the decedent, or, having in his possession or control any property 
comprised in the gross estate of the decedent, fails to exhibit the same 
upon request of the commissioner or any collector or law officer of the 
United States, or his duly authorized deputy or agent, who desires to 
examine the same in the performance of his duties under this title, 
shall be liable to a penalty of not exceeding $5,000, in lieu of all other 
penalties, to be recovered, with costs of suit, in a civil action in the 
name of the United States. 

Sec. 415. That the taxes imposed by Title II of the revenue act of 
1916 as amended by the act entiti “An act to provide increased 
revenue to defray the expenses of the increased i he aie for the 
Army and Navy and the extensions of fortifications, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 8, 1917, and by Title IX of the revenue act 
of 1917, shall not apply to the transfer of the net estate of any 
decedent dying before the passage of this act while serving in the 
military or naval forces cf the United States in the present war or 
from injuries received or disease contracted while in such service, and 
any such tax coilected upon such transfer shall be refunded to the 
executor. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to an amendment which I am 
quite sure will be agreeable to him and to the committee. It 
is a perfecting amendment. At the end of section 407, on page 
131, line 9, after the word “taxes,” I move to insert the following: 
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Each beneficiary of an amount of insurance in excess of 825.000 
under policies taken out by the decedent upon his own life shall within 
20 days after coming into possession of such insurance give written 
notice thereof to the collector, and shall also at such time and in such 
manner as may be required by regulations made pursuant to law file 
with the collector a return under oath setting forth (a) the total insur- 
ance received, (b) such additional data as may be necessary to estab- 
lish the correct tax, and (e) the tax paid or payable thereon. At the 
same time or upon his later appointment a duplicate of such return shall 
also be furnished the executor. The beneficiary shall pay the tax upon 
such insurance to the executor within 30 days after receipt of the 
amount, or if the executor bas not then been appointed within 30 days 
after such appointment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that amendment, I think, is 
agreeable to the committee, and I make no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In section 411, page 133, line 1, after the word 
“ decedent,” I move to insert “or beneficiary under life insur- 
ance policies,” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In section 412, page 133, line 19, after the word 
“transferee,” I move to insert “except payment of insurance 
upon the life of decedent.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In section 412, page 134, I move to strike out 
beginning with the words “Provided further,’ in line 1, and 
ending with “ $25,000,” in line 9. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In section 412, page 134, line 12, after “ period,” 
I move to insert “ except where such annuities or limited estates 
nro created in the proceeds of insurance taxable under this 

e.” 

The amendment io the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish at this time to present 
a motion to strike out all after the semicolon on page 123, line 
23, down to the bottom of the page, reading as follows: 
and (3) the receipt by a beneficiary of an amount of insurance in excess 
of $25,000 under policies taken out by the decedent upon his own life. 

I do not feel disposed to present reasons for this motion in 
the absence of so many Members of the Senate. I deem the 
motion of sufficient importance to justify the serious considera- 
tion of the Senate, and I therefore ask to have that part of this 
amendment go over for the present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator means subdivision (e): 

Mr. THOMAS. The last clause of subdivision (e). 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is clause 3 of subdivision (c)? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the clause beginning on line 23. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator’s motion is to strike that out? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator wishes that to go over? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I wish that to go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say, this 
being a motion to strike out and insert, of course it can not 
5 divided, but the whole question, the chair thinks, would have 

o go over. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course I am not responsible for that. 
I do not care to discuss the motion to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Chair to mean that the 
whole section 402 should go over? ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The whole amendment, the 
sep thinks, should go over, it being a motion to strike out and 
nsert. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there is no objection to that course, 
because, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] suggests to me, 
that is a long amendment, it has already been read, and it will 
involve no trouble when the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado is acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. The Secretary will state the next amendment 
passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 137, line 12, 
after the word “ another,” to strike ont “and a like tax on the 
amount paid for such transportation within the United States 
of property transported from a point without the United States 
to a point within the United States,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

(a) A tax equivalent to 3 per cent of the amount paid for the 
transportation on or after such date, by rail or water or b any form 
of mechanical motor power when in competition with carriers by rail 
or water, of property by freight transported from one point in the 
United States to another. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have just en- 
tered the Chamber and I wish to find out whether the amend- 
ment on page 137, to strike out lines 12, 13, 14, and 15, has been 
agreed to. If so, I ask that the vote whereby the amendment 
was agreed to may be reconsidered, because I want to oppose the 
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adoption of that amendment. 1 did not know the Senate had 
reached that point in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We have just reached it, and 
the amendment has been agreed to. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Washington to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was adopted striking out lines 12 to 15, 
on page 137. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the next amendment was 
adopted I wish that reconsidered also. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was not adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have had to be present in the 
Appropriations Committee all day, and as I did not think that 
the Senate would reach this part of the bill I am hardly pre- 
pared to discuss it this afternoon. Therefore I wish to ask if 
the chairman would object to allowing it to go over until to- 
morrow? I will be ready to take it up to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I shall not object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish both amendments to go 
over—the one striking out lines 12, 13, 14, and 15, and the one 
striking out part of line 21 and lines 22, 23, and 24. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to the Senator present- 
ing his argument now, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not ready to present the 
argument at this time. I did not think we would reach this 
part of the bill to-day and I have not my papers with me; but 
I will be ready to take it up to-morrow if the Senator wants 
to take it up then. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All of subdivisions (a) and 
(b) of section 500 will be passed over. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 138, line 10, 
before the word “cents,” to strike out “35” and insert “ 42,” 
So as to make the paragraph read: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 138, line 13, 
after the word “date,” to insert “in connection with transpor- 
tation upon which tax is impesed by subdivision (c),” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

(4) A tax equivalent to 8 per cent of the amount paid for seat 
berths, and s ms in tor cars, . used 
on or after such date in connection with transportation upon which tax 
4s imposed by subdivision (c). 
| The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 138, line 16, 
after the word “ to,” to strike out “63” and insert “8,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

(e) A tax equivalent to 8 per cent of the amount paid for the trans- 
portation on or after such date of ofl by pipe line. 
| The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 139, after line 
10, to insert: 

(h) No tax shall be imposed under this section upon any 
received for services rendered to the United States or to any State or 
"territory or the District of Col The right to exemption under 
this subdivision shall be evidenced in such manner as the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, may by regulation prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 502, page 
142, after line 22, to insert: 

The tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or notice from 
the collector, be due and payable to the collector at the time so fixed ‘for 
filing the return. If the tax is not paid when due, there shall be added 
us part of the tax a penalty of 5 per cent, together with interest at the 
rate of 1 per cent for each full month, from the time when the tax be- 
came due, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, under the head of “ In- 
Burance,” in section 503, page 143, line 5, after the word “ after,” 
to strike out “ November 1, 1918”; and in line 10, after the 
words “ United States,” to insert “(except those taxable under 
subdivision 15 of schedule A of Title XI),“ so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Sec. 503. That from and after 


yment 


there shall be levied, assessed, 


collected, and paid. in lieu of the taxes imposed by section 504 

revenue act of 1917, the following taxes on the issuance of 

1 including, in the case of policies issued outside the 
tes (except those taxable under ivision 15 


United 
subd: of schedule A of 


of the | 


Title XI), their delivery within the United States by any agent or 
broker, whether acting for the insurer or the insured; such taxes to be 
paid by the insurer, or by such agent or broker. , 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed oyer was, on page 143, after line 
14, to strike out: 


under any policy of insurance or o 

the same is called: Provided, That on all policies for 

enly by which a life is insured not in excess of 

industrial or weekly or monthly payment plan 

shall be 40 per cent of the amount of the Arst 

gy onder e amount of the first monthly premium, as the case may 
: Provided life in: 


life insurance 
, issued on the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 144, line 7, 
before the word Marine,” to strike out “(b)” and insert (a).“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in section 503 I desire sub- 
division (a), on page 144, and also subsection (b), includ- 
ing the remainder of the title, to go over. It all relates to ma- 
rine and fire insurance. I will state frankly that the committee 
is considering an amendment to that title, and probably will be 
able to present it to the Senate on to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
will be passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From the point I have indicated I desire to 
have the remainder of the title passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The remainder of the title 
will be passed over. The Secretary will state the next amend- 
ment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 146, line 7, 
after the words “tax of,” to strike out “$4.40” and insert 
“ $2.20,” so as to read: 

Sec. 600. (a) That there shall be levied and collected on all distilled 

eee ea wernt age Re ror p eriad nae Beer gin Be ni 
the United States, ex such distſhled 
spirits as are subject to the tax provided in section „ in lieu of the 
internal-reyenue taxes now imposed thereon by law, a tax of $2.20. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 146, line 10, 
after the word “of,” to strike out “$8” and insert 56.40, so 
as to read: 

f in th fact 
or production of any 6001 —— 
tax of $6.40) on each proof gallon, or wine gallon wh y proof, 
and a proportionate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of such 
proof or 9 to be paid by the distiller or importer when with- 
drawn, and under the proyisions of existing law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 149, line 10, 
after the words “tax of,” to strike out “$3.30” and insert 
“$1.10,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

(e) In lieu of the internal-revenue tax now imposed thereon by law 
there shall be levied and collected 1 — all perfumes hereafter im- 
rted into the United States containing distilled spirits a tax of 
3110 per wine gallon, and a proportionate tax at a like rate on all 

ctional parts of such wine 


Such tax shall be collected by 
the collector of customs and as internal-revenue collections, 


under such rules and regulations as the commissioner, with the ap- 
proyal of the Secretary, may prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, in section 628, page 
177, line 8, after the word “containers,” to strike out “at over 
10 cents per gallon”; in the same line, after the word “ tax,” 
to strike out of 2 cents per gallon”; and, in line 4, to insert 
“equivalent to 5 per cent of the price for which so sold,“ so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

(b) Upon all natural ‘mineral waters or table waters, sold by the 
producer, bottler, or importer thereof, in bottles or other clo: con- 
tainers, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price for which so sold. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is an amendment on page 
176 which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] asked 
to have go over. That Senator is not present, and I will ask 
in his behalf that the amendment go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What part ef the bill is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the grape-juice provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. The Secretary will state the next amendment 
passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on, page 195, line 13, 
after the word war,” to insert a comma. 

The amendment was ‘agreed to. 

The Srcretary. The next amendment passed over is, on page 
197, heretofore agreed to, and reconsidered on the motion of the 
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junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER], where the com- 
mittee proposes to insert at the top of the page: 


(18) Articles made out of any fur, or articles of which fur is the 
component material of chief value, 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment may 
go over for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again 
passed over, without objection. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 199, after line 
12, to strike out: 

Sec. 905. (a) That on and after November 1, 1918, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid a tax equivalent to 20 cent of 
so much of the smount paid for any of the following articles as is in 
excess of the price hereinafter fied as to each such article, when 
such article is sold on or after such date for consumption or use— 

1) Carpets and rugs, including fiber, except imported and American 
rugs made principally of wool, on the amount in excess of $5 per square 


rd; 
(2) Picture frames, on the amount in excess of $10 each; 
Trunks, on the amount in excess of $50 each ; 
q: Valises, traveling bags, suit cases, hat boxes used by travelers, 
and fitted toilet cases, on the amount in excess of $25 each ; 
5) Purses, pocketbooks, shopping and hand bags, on the amount in 


excess of $7.50 each; 

(6) Portable lighting fixtures, including lamps of all kinds and lamp 
shades, on the amount in excess of $25 ` 

(7) Umbrellas, parasols, and sun shades, on the amount in excess of 


each ; 

8) Fans, on the amount in excess of $1 each; > 

9) House or smoking coats or jackets, and bath or lounging robes, 
on the amount in excess of * each ; 

(10) 288 6 3 sold separately from suits, on the amount in 

each; 
Men's and boys’ suits or overcoats, not including uniforms of 

officers in the milit or naval forces of the United States, on the 
amount in excess of each ; . 


(12) Women’s and misses’ suits, cloaks, and coats, on the amount in 
excess of $50 each, or, when made up by a tailor or seamstress, on the 


in f in value each; 
amonat excess of $50 P dresses on the amount in excess of $40 


or, when made up by a tailor or seamstress, on the amount in 
(14) Women’s ana misses’ hats, bonnets, and hoods, on the amount 


15 
ue 
8. 
gur not including shoes or appliances made to order for any person 
ha ng a crippled or deformed foot or ankle, on the amount in excess 
r pair; 
8 18) Men's and boys’ neckties and neckwear, on the amount in excess 


of $2 each; 
8 19) Men's and boys’ silk stockings or hose, on the amount in excess 


of $1 per pair; 
Qo) women’s and misses’ silk stockings or hose, on the amount in 
excess of $2 per pair; 
(21) Men’s shirts, on the amount in excess of $3 ea 
22) Men’s, women’s, „ and bo; pajamas, 
underwear, on the amount in excess of $5 each; and 
(23) Kimonos, petticoats, and waists, on the amount in excess of 


15 cach. 
$ (b) The tax imposed by this section shall not apply to any article 


enumerated in ragraphs (2) to (8), both inclusive, of subdivision 
(a), 15 such article 1 aara of, or ornamented, mounted, or fitted with, 
precious metals or imitations thereof or — or to any article enumer- 
ated in subdivision (20) or ge of section ~ 

(c) The taxes im by this section shall be paid by the purchaser 
to the vendor at the time of the sale and shall be collected, returned, 
and paid to the United States by such vendor in the same manner as 
provided in section 502. As used in this subdivision the term “ ven- 
Sor * includes a tailor or dressmaker making up women’s or misses 
suits, cloaks, coats, or dresses. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, I ask that that entire section 
may go over. I desire to make some remarks on it, but I do 
not want to do so this evening. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
905 will be passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 215, where it is proposed, after line 2, to insert: 

The taxes imposed by this section shall, in the case of persons upon 
whom a corresponding tax is imposed by section 407 of the revenue 
act of 1916, be in lieu of such tax. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is on page 
244, after line 14, where it is proposed to insert: Title XII. 
Tax on employment of child labor.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President : 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I shall be glad if the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina will have that amendment passed 
over. His colleague, the junior Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. OvermMAN], and myself both have some observations to 
submit on this matter, and possibly some authorities to cite to 
the Senate on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it can not be done to-day? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am hardly prepared to do so this after- 
noon. > 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; let it go over.“ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to record my 
vote against the amendment when the opportunity is presented. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We are not going on with it to-day. 


excess o 
(11) 


of 


ch: 
night gowns, and 


Without objection, section 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand. I did not want it 
passed over, though, as if there were no objection to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am asking to have it passed over for 
the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand; but it was about to 
be agreed to a few days ago without objection, and I objected. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Let it go over, Mr. President. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was present, and I objected and 
stopped it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over without objection. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 251, line 3, 
after the word “ appointed,” to strike out from lists of eligibles 
to be supplied by the Civil Service Commission, and in accord- 
ance with the civil-service law,” and insert “as provided by 
law,” so as to read: 

(e) There is hereby appropriated, out of in the Tre: 
not otherwise appro Aa La kor the fiscal onan 8 Bard 30, 1919 
the sum of $7, „ for the expenses of assessing and collecting the 
internal-revenue taxes as provided in this act, including the employ- 
ment of necessary officers, attorneys, experts, agents, inspectors, deputy 
collectors, clerks, janitors, and messengers, in the District of Columbia 
and the several collection districts, to appointed as provided by law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 276, after line 
10, to insert as a new section the following: 

Sec. 1401. That section 1100 of the revenue act of 1917 is hereby 
repealed, to take effect on July 1, 1919, and thereafter the rate of 

on all mail matter of the first class shall be the same as the 
rate force on October 2, 1917: Provided, That letters written and 
mailed by soldiers, sailors, and marines assigned to duty in a foreign 
country cranes in the present war may be mailed free of postage, 
—.— e — rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Post- 
5 1107 ot such act is hereby repealed, to take effect July 11. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be agreed to. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. This is section 1401? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Section 1401. 

Mr. THOMAS. I object to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the first-class mail provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. [Putting the question.] The ayes seem to 
have it. The ayes have it, and the amendment is agreéd to. 

The Secretary will state the next amendment passed over. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 276, after line 
21, to insert as a new section the following: 

Sec. 1402. (a) That section 1103 of the revenue act of 1917 is hereby 


repealed. 

(b) Section 1101 of such act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 1101. That on and after July 1, 1919, the rates of postage on 
publications entered as second-class matter (including sample copies to 
the extent of 10 per cent of the weight of copies mailed to subscribers 
during the calendar year) when sent by the publisher thereof from ‘the 
post office of 3 or other post office, or when sent by a news 
agent to actual subscribers thereto, or to other news agents for the pur- 
pose of sale, shall be 1 cent per pound or fraction thereof for delivery 
within the first and second zones applicable to fourth-class matter, and 
13 cents per found or fraction thereof for delivery within any other 


zone. 
(c) This section shall take effect July 1, 1919. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, let that go over. 
amendment relating to second-class mail matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That can go over, if the Senator wishes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By agreement, section 1402 
will be passed over. 

That completes the reading of the bill. 

RECESS. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
December 18, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. i 


The amendment will be 


the 


It is the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuespay, December 17, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Rey. Earle Wilfley, of the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, Washington, D. ©., offered the following prayer: 

O God, our Father in heaven, we thank Thee for this benus 
tiful day, and we pray that with the coming of this day may 
come renewed energies for the tasks that lie before us. that 
Thy wisdom anc Thy guidance may be our portion. We would 
especially pray Thy blessing upon the great institution of the 
Red Cross, an institution whose ministries are so blessed and 
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sc holy. as to-day and these days that follow it pleads for the 
support of the people. And grant upon all institutions of like 
character that look te the help of human kind in these days of 
suffering Thy divine blessing. So wilt Thou be with us this 
morning and always. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CONGRATULATIONS FROM THE SPANISH SENATE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State, which has been on hand 
for some time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DECEMBER 3, 1918. 
The Hon, Cnaur CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


Str: 1 have the honor to inform i that a note has been received 
from the Ambassador of Spain at th 
when the new Spanish 


standin 
The am 


ustice over 
force, the basis of liberty and Eaten, 9 e peoples. The 
second of these two motions was passed with onl o dissenting votes. 
In conclusion the ambassador states that his Government desires the 
particularly unanimous sentiment of the Spanish Congress, which has 
given by its vote evidence of the earnest sympathy it cherishes toward 
the allfed peoples and governments made known to the Congress of 
the United States. 

A similar letter has been addressed to the President of the Senate. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

ROBERT LANSING. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. The Chair also lays before the House 
a communication from the Acting Secretary of State. 


DECEMBER 7, 1918. 
The Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Sm: At the request of the Spanish ambassador at this Capital, in 
accordance with the instructions of his Government, I haye the honor 
to inclose for the information of the House of Representatives a trans- 
iation of a note from the ambassador announcing that the Spanish 
Senate unanimously directed to be entered on its journal, in view of the 
signing of the armistice of November 11, 1918, congratulations on tho 
peace and the triumph of justice over force. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, FRANK L. POLR 


Acting Secretary of State. 
Inclosure from Spanish ambassador November 15, 1918. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will also read the communication 
from the Spanish ambassador. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
: Novemper 15, 1918. 


‘The Hon. ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Mr. Secnerany: By order of my Government and with the request 
that you kindly make the fact known to the American Houses ot Con- 
gress, I have the honor to inform you that at the session of the Spanish 
Senate Senor Gimeno, former minister of state, delivered a brilllant 
speech eulogizing peace and dedicating effusive words to all and each 
of the allied countries. After a short debate the Senate unanimously 
ordered to be entered into the journal that it congratulates itself on 
the peace and triumph of justice over strength. 
I avail myself, etc., Jvan RIAno. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its enroll- 
ing clerks, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
proximate vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, of a class other than Members of Congress. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
proximate vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, of a class other than Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Jones was granted leave of ab- 

sence for two weeks on account of important business. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record with a communication or article 
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by John Skelton Williams, published in the November Forum 
on “ Usury and the banks.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a communication 
from the Comptroller of the Currency in the November Forum 
on the subject of “ Usury and the banks.” Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, how 
long is the article? 

Mr. LOBECK. It is not a very long article; is is very short. 
I think probably one column will cover it. 

Mr. WALSH. One column in the Recorp? 

Mr. LOBECK. It is not a long article, but it is a very inter- 
esting article and covers the history of usury from the earliest 
dawn to the present time, 

Mr. WALSH. Is it in connection with any pending legislation 
in the House? 

Mr. LOBECK. It is in connection with banking and currency 
legislation that comes before the House at all times every 
session. 

The SPEAKER. The 
Chair hears none. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13308, 
the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13308, 
with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 13308, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13308) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year cnding June 30, 1920, and 
for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN, Under a previous order of the House after 
the first paragraph of the bill is read the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGuarpra] is entitled to 45 minutes. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For traveling expenses of inspectors without per diem allowance, 
inspectors in charge, and the chief post-office inspector, and expenses 
incurred by inspectors not covered by per diem allowance, unusual and 
extraordinary e necessarily incurred for maintenance by in- 
spectors over and above per diem allowance while traveling on official 
business in connection with the postal service of Alaska, and for the 
traveling expenses of four clerks performing stenographie and clerical 
assistance to post-office inspectors in the investigation of important fraud 
cases, $43,850. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection on 
the part of the chairman of the committee, I prefer to address 
the House when we reach page 15, at which time I am going to 
put in an amendment to that section. It was at that time I 
had arranged with the chairman and also with the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
what the item is. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the section of this bill 
that I am interested in is on page 15, which provides for an 
appropriation of $2,185,000 for the purchase of aeroplanes and 
the operation and maintenance of aeroplane service. Now, I 
do not want any time for any other purpose. I shall limit my- 
self to that provision. Unfortunately, the other evening some 
gentleman stated that I intended to address the House on the 
general subject of aviation. Now, I have no desire to make 
any speech on anything which is not before the House. When 
the Army or Navy appropriation bill shall come before the 
House I shall then speak on that subject and give the benefit of 
what experience I might have gained during the past 15 months. 
I want to say that in opposing this particular appropriation I 
am not at all opposing the general proposition of transporting 
part of the mail by air. That is still in an experimenta! stage. 
We can save the $2,185,000 asked for in this bill and to be 
handed over to the Post Office Department for the purchase of 
aeroplanes. Now, if there is one body in the world which 
should have by this time accurate information on aviation it is 
the American Congress. We have appropriated more money for 
aviation in the past 15 or 16 months than any other govern- 
ment in the world, and we have less to show for it. 

We might as well start now and discourage these piecemeal 
experiments, because the moment we commence experimenting in 
aviation we go into millions. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


Why not speak now? We understand 
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Now, the Second Assistant Postmaster General testified before 
the committee, and he has given this subject considerable study, 
and I am quite willing to accept his views on it. He did not 
ask for the $2,000,000 at all. He came before the committee— 
and F take it from the testimony—and asked for $300,000, and 
no more. In the course of the hearings it developed that 
$300,000 would not be enough, and in some manner and for 
some unknown reason they arrived at the $2,185,000 item. 

Now, then, on page 60 of the testimony the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, Mr. Praeger, testified that he was not 
now in a position to say how much it would cost to carry 
sut the general scheme of aeropost service. He asked for 
$300,000, and he said—and I am reading from the testimony : 

We will need more, and after we have laid out two or three of 
these lines I want to come back to the committee and give the detailed 
cost of the whole thing, and then you can determine before the bill 
is settled how much further you want to go on the showing we make. 

That is a straight, businesslike statement. He does not know 
at this time how much it will cost. He says, “ Let us try it 
out on one or two small lines, and we will see how it turns 
out, and then if Congress wants to go into it we can do so.” 
Now, that is what I want to urge, namely, that we try it 
out, and I want to try it out with what we have on hand. 

The Second Assisant Postmaster General was asked: 

Has not the Army any American aeroplanes that can be turned over 
to you now? 

To which he replied: 

None that will fly with any dependability. 


Now, if that was the Chief of the Air Service testifying in 
July, 1917, that answer might have beer true. But the Army 
now has planes that we can use for this purpose. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. My understanding is that the Army has a 
good many planes that will do for scouting work if the weather 
conditions are right, but that a dependable mail service means 
a service going on schedule every day, winter and summer, 
through rain and sterm, or any other kind of weather, and it 
takes an especially heavy machine for that purpose, and that 
the Army machines adapted to high speed and that sort of 
thing are not adapted to mail service. Is not that the case? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would like to have the gentleman explain 
that. I do not want the words “dependable Service“ to pass 
without some explanation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The machine the gentleman from Mis- 
souri describes—a machine which will fiy in all sorts of weather, 
through rain and storm, and at all other times—does not exist. 
When we get to that stage, then we will have all sorts of travel 
and air service. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is perfectly manifest that this training 
machine, this Curtiss machine, is not the machine for aerial 
mail service. > 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will come to that in a minute. If I 
do not cover it, call my attention to it before I close. 

Mr. LAZARO, Can the gentleman tell us something about 
this friction we have read about in the papers between the 
gentleman who had charge of this service and the Postmaster 
General? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have no information about that at all. 
I never have had the pleasure of meeting any of these gentlemen. 

Mr. LAZARO. ‘The gentleman read that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; it is very interesting. 

Now, a provision was made some time ago that the Army 
should turn over to the Post Office Department machines to 
carry out this service. This question was put to the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, and he so testified. And the 
machines that they now use are Army machines, Now, then, 
in answer to the Postmaster General, stating that the Army had 
no dependable machines to turn over, I must say that the Army 
now has in this country 1,495 De Haviland 4's, fitted with your 
Liberty motor. If the Liberty motor is all you state it is, it is 
an ideal machine for that purpose. You have a 400-horsepower 
motor on the De Haviland machine, with sufficient carrying ca- 
pacity for present mail requirements. 

I will state to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] 
that the De Haviland machine is not a battle plane. It is not a 
pursuit machine, It is a reconnaissance, day-bombing machine. 
During the course of this war we did not turn out a pursuit 
machine, although a good many of my colleagues are under the 
impression that the skies of France were black with American- 
built battle planes. They were not. The De Haviland 4 is 
the nearest to an almost perfect machine that was sent abroad. 
And it is a reconnaissance machine, used for observation over 


the lines or used for day bombing. It ought to be an excellent 
machine to use for transportation of mails at this time. 

Then we have the JN-4, with the Hispano-Suiza motor. This 
could be used in transportation to, say. points like Philadelphia- 
Washington, or New York-Philadelphia, Omaha-Milwaukee; it 
would be an ideal machine for short trips. 

Mr. BORLAND. Those Curtiss JN-4's are light machines. 
They could not make head against a 110-mile gale, could they? 
Could they go against an ordinary winter storm and make 10 or 
12 miles an hour? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, No other machine will do it, either. 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘That is what is necessary in a dependable 
postal service, 

i ee LAGUARDIA. We have not a machine to-day that will 
0 G 

Mr. BORLAND. How about the De Haviland machines, 
Will they do that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In a winter storm—no. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Was the gentleman's attention directed 
to the hearings on page 48? I would like to call his attention 
to this language of the Second Assistant Postmaster General. 

He says: - 9 

The CHAIRMAN. We will go to the next item: “ For inland transpor- 
tation by steamboat or other power-boat routes or by aeroplanes,” with 
the proviso “ That out of this appropriation the Postmaster General is 
authorized to expend not exceeding $100,000 for the purchase, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of aeroplanes for an experimental aeroplane mail 
service between such points as he may determine,” $1,485,000, an in- 
crease of $300,000. ` 

Now, the paragraph that the gentleman read makes it possible 
to purchase airplanes for the whole service. The Postmaster 
General did not recommend that he should have $1,485,000 with 
which to buy airplanes, but he said that he could use it for 
operation or purchase. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. What I am seeking to do is to cut 
off that power, so that he can not buy a single airplane. I want 
him to use the airplanes that we have, which otherwise will de- 
teriorate and become obsolete, even if we leave them in the 
hangars. The Army and the Navy have these planes now, and 
the Postmaster General says this appropriation is not for this 
year; it is for next year. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And the existing law provides that they 
shall turn them all over? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. Besides the machines I have 
mentioned, we have 100 Handley-Page machines; 12 of these 
have been turned over, according to the testimony of the Post- 
master General, and 12 more are to be turned over. That would 
give 24 Handley-Page machines for immediate use in the very 
near future. I never flew a Handley-Page, but it can stand up 
against any other machine, so far as weather is concerned. But 
even that machine could not fly under the conditions described 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp]. We have these 
200 Handley-Pages that will be built and turned over to the 
Army. Now, then, the law provides that the Army shall fur- 
nish the machines to the Post Office Department. Is-it not bet- 
ter to use these machines for the service and utilize them in- 
stead of letting them stay in the hangars rotting away or be 
worn out by practice flights? A machine will last just so long, 
and no longer. If you leave it in the hangar it will get out of 
line and out of use in a certain time. If you fly it, it will fly 
so many hours and no more. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How many hours? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, I do not know what your miraculous 
Liberty motor will do, but the motors that were used on the 
other side for war conditions you could run for 40 or 50 hours 
and then have them overhauled, and then run them for 40 or 50 
hours more. We flew the Isotta-Fraschini upward of 80, 90, or 
100 hours before they had to be overhauled. After that you can 
not tell when you will have a trouble or when something will 
happen. I do not know what the Liberty will do. I am unable 
to find out how many hours they will run. 

Mr. EMERSON. Pardon me. Is that continuous running? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No. That is engine duration. 

Now, with the personnel that we have, let me see, we have 
in the United States 6,083 finished pilots, and we have 4,835 
fiying cadets. These boys are finishing their course in flying; 
these cadets and these pilots, immediately after they have 
earned their wings, after they have taken their pilot test, are 
not first-class pilots—not until they have had at least 40 or 50 
hours in the air in cross-country flights. 

Now, the intention of the Army is to give these men this train- 
ing. We want to maintain, if we can, a sufficient force of 
trained pilots. These boys will be flying across country to make 
up this time, to get this experience. Why can we not utilize 
them in carrying on this mail service instead of haying them 
make circles over the field and going across country in chase 
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of an imaginary enemy? My whole purpose is to utilize what 
we have on hand and experiment for this year and next year 
before we go into this very extensive scheme of the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. GILLETT. 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. I would like to ask the gentleman there as 
to the danger which there is in utilizing these men who have 
been trained. I noticed that about one a day was killed during 
the training period down in Texas, and so forth, and one of 
the officers who appeared before our Committee on Appro- 
priations gave some very damaging testimony about the real 
danger in flying. The gentleman has had great experience, and 
I wondered whether he could say whether it was too dangerous 
for the Post Office Department to use in civil life. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Flying is dangerous. As long as we are 
going to have flying and many machines in use we are bound to 
have accidents. Now, if we were to carry out the scheme of 
carrying the mail all over the United States we are sure to have, 
well, a few fatal accidents every month, because when some- 
thing goes wrong in the air there is nothing to hold you there. 
You are bound to come down. That is inevitable. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is not the parachute practical in connection 
with the airplane? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, we used the parachute from the 
S. P.—I think I can tell you this now that the thing is over— 
to land agents in Austrian territory. It is very hazardous 
work. The machine has to be specially constructed, and landing 
is made under ideal conditions, But the trouble is, if something 
goes wrong and you get into a tail spin, you have very little 
opportunity to use the parachute. With time, even that may be 
practicable. We must, gentlemen, consider present existing con- 
ditions. 

Now, as to the training, I will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Guett] that these accidents are almost 
inevitable. The student is flying with his instructor up to a 
certain time, and until the instructor feels that the pupil can 
negotiate the machine himself he stays with the pupil; but when 
he is turned loose if something happens, then, of course, that is 
the only way of telling whether the man is able to fly. The 
only way is to let him fly. The instructor naturally corrects 
any defect of maneuvers when he is flying with his student, 
and he may unconsciously correct any overcontrol in banking 
or landing, so that when the time comes to turn this student 
loose he does so, and if the student is excitable or negative in 
flying, of course he is subject to danger. I had, I think, 496 
American students in our school in Italy. I think we lost 11 men. 
Out of 11 we have to subtract 3 who met an accident through a 
collision in the air, so that we lost perhaps 8 men in the 
course of their training. It is possible in time of peace, when 
the training is slower and there is no need of turning them out 
rapidly, to reduce the number of accidents, but accidents are 
unavoidable. 

Mr. FESS. Is there anything in the statement that numerous 
accidents are due to unusually hazardous stunts in the air, 
where you are maneuvering to get away from an enemy, which 
would not be required if the flier were in the mail service? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, absolutely; the boys who take up 
pursuit work have to train in what they call stunt flying; it 
is not stunts, it is aerobatics. It is necessary to so train in order 
to be able to skillfully maneuver and get around or away from 
an enemy plane. It is the whole thing in aerial combat. Al- 
though the boy might turn out well in straight and preliminary 
flying, when he gets to doing advanced maneuvers there is great 
danger. In the mail service we would not have that; it would 
aot enter into the mail service at all. The danger would be 
limited to forced landings, losing course of route, defective mate- 
rials, and the like. $ 

Mr. FESS. That was the query in my mind, whether the mail 
service would be as dangerous in training an aviation corps. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Absolutely not. It would be the regu- 
lar cross-country flying. If we have a good system of training 
and discipline all through the service we can keep fatal acci- 
dents down. For instance, the Postmaster General suggests 
that he is going to start regular service between Chicago and 
San Francisco immediately after the war. He can not do any- 
thing of the kind. We are in no more condition to start flying 
from Chicago to San Francisco than we were in the spring of 
1917 in sending over a hundred thousand planes to France. We 
have to make some preparation, and I might as well take that 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow a 


up now as at any time. If he starts from San Francisco to 
Chicago he has the whole country to cross, and it will require 
considerable preparation. 

Mr. FORDNEY, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentleman 
from New York be not interrupted. His remarks are very inter- 
esting. If he is constantly interrupted his statement is discon- 
nected and will not be as satisfactory as it otherwise would be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the matter is 
entirely in the hands and control of the gentleman from New 
York. He can decline to be interrupted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am anxious to give all the information 
that I can, and will cheerfully answer questions. The Post- 
master General suggests that we will open these lines and 
promises to take mails from Chicago to San Francisco, passing 
through Cheyenne and Omaha, and from Minneapolis to Laredo, 
Tex., immediately upon conclusion of the war. 

We can not do that. We have not the fields; we have not the 
men; we have not the signal system; we have no preparation at 
all to undertake a gigantic scheme of that size. If we start the 
delivery of mail from Chicago to San Francisco we would have 
to establish landing places every so many miles, or radio control 
stations, if he is going to do the flying by. night, as he promises, 
or we would have to establish perfect light signal stations all 
the way across, 

When we were flying from our field over into the territory of 
the enemy to bomb them we would have regular light signals 
every 30 kilometers up to our lines, and if it was a nice, moon- 
light night we could follow the enemy signals for their own 
planes which were out of our territory. 

Flying at night is easy to say, but unless you are flying over 
a river that you can see at all times or over your own fields or 
over flat country, it is a difficult thing to do. They have devel- 
oped to a certain extent radio control that will be perfected in 
a very short time. This control keeps the machines within the 
radio station. But all these things must be established and are 
necessary before we can establish a line from Chicago to San 
Francisco. Inasmuch as the Army is now experimenting with 
these very things, and inasmuch as we have appropriated money 
for the Army to do that very thing, let them do it in connection 
with this service. Then we will have not only a real air service 
for military purposes but also a well-regulated postal air service. 
Then the money appropriated for the Army will not have been 
entirely wasted, while every cent that is appropriated for this 
purpose is apart from that, and the amount appropriated here 
is enough to carry out the whole scheme. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman stated that he wanted to give 
all the information he could. When the ground was selected for 
aviation camps it was said that they were selected with a view 
of making them permanent, so that they could be used in the 
carrying of the mail and passengers and packages, and so on. 
Does the gentleman know how that would work and if there 
was any foundation for that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As to that I will say that in the State of 
Texas we have 10 fields. We have one in Oklahoma-and a few 
scattered around in that region; there are some in IIlinois and 
one in Michigan, but between Chicago and California there are 
none. : 

Mr. LAZARO. We have a very good one at Lake Charles, in 
my district. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is not a single field between Chicago 
and San Francisco. We have some in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia and one in about the central part. But all that territory 
of the United States between Chicago and the Pacific coast and 
from Canada to the Gulf, through the Central States, has no 
fields. So we would have to establish fields all along the line. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is it a difficult matter to establish fields? 
Is it a serious proposition? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not serious, but it is very expensive. 

Mr. RANDALL, Nothing but the expense? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is one thing that I am worrying 
about, Of course, the gentleman will admit that it is some- 
what difficult to find a field where you can land in the Rocky 
Mountains. You can not land a plane on a mountain peak. 

There is no doubt that we have sufficient machines in the 
Army and the Navy to carry out every reasonable undertaking 
that the Post Office Department desires to experiment on. No 
doubt about that. 

Now, as to the personnel. We have to train young men te fly. 
A good many men who have not had the opportunity to go abrond 
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are eager and anxious to do a little more flying. They know 
that they are not expert fliers, and they want to get all the ex- 
perience they can. So this would furnish an excellent oppor- 
tunity to establish the air postal service with the personnel 
that it now has on hand. 

The Postmaster General says that in order to carry out the 
scheme he presents to the committee he will require a thousand 
pilots which he intends to pay $300 a month, 1,000 mechantes 
which he will pay $160 a month, and 1,500 helpers, 

The total amounts to $7,575,000. That is for personnel alone. 
The Army could furnish the same number of men, and on their 
present pay it would cost only $4,261,500, a difference of 
$3,313,500; but I say that we would save more—I say that itis a 
saving of the entire amount of $7,000,000 if the Army Air Service 
carries this mail. The Army is going to spend this money any- 
how, and these men will be flying over the fields, or in formation 
flying in the air, if we do not use them for the post office. 
There is a total saving of $7,000,000 on the personnel. That is 
something which can be easily figured. But when you take the 
whole United States and endeayor to establish an air service 
with as many machines as it will require, we are going into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. All the experience the post 
oflice has had to-day is with one trip a day from New York to 
Washington, and as Mr. Praeger said, he is not in a position 
to say now how much it will cost for maintenance and operation 
in the elaborate plan of aerial mail routes he proposes. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman says only one machine? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is, a day. 

Mr. MOON. ‘There is a service from New York to Chicago. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When will that start? 

Mr. MOON. It has been started, I am informed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it started yesterday, did it not? 

Mr. MOON. No; I think some time ago. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A gentleman called at my office yesterday 
from the Assistant Postmaster General, and he stated that it 
would start either yesterday or to-day. 

Mr. MOON. I understand that is additional service to those 
points and to others, but that it can not be started to-day by 
reason of the fact that the War Department has refused to turn 
over machines under previous acts of Congress which were to be 
used for that purpose, and hold that the statute was directory 
and not mandatory, and, therefore, they were not bound to do 
that. The General Staff has made an order that deprived the 
Post Office Department of these machines, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Very well; we will make it mandatory, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. MANN. That service has started a good many times, but 
I believe it has never yet functioned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; and it will not for some time, and 
it can not. The establishment of an organization to fly from 
Chicago to New York is no simple matter. That is quite a 
flight, and if you are establishing a daily service between New 
York and Chicago, I will say to the chairman of the committee 
that it will not be regularly systematized and running daily for 
a year or a year and a half, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am interested in this matter, and I 
would like to ask the gentleman one question: If you are going 
to take the flyers from the Army or the Navy, how do you 
exnect to get them? By volunteering on the part of the men, 
or does the gentleman assume that the War Department would 
have the power to detail a man who had enlisted for military 
service to do civilian work? Has the gentleman gone into that? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Absolutely, and unless we do that we 
are going to have an Army and a Navy on our hands which is 
not up to date. You have to give all of these men practical 
experience. I will go further and say that I do not see any 
reason why we can not use our Navy for transporting mails 
and cargo. I would sooner have the ships used in useful occu- 
pation than chasing around the ocean in wild flights, We are 
coming to that. 

The type of planes which will eventually be used for carrying 
mail will be the multiengine type of bombing machine. The 
piloting of these ships in day and night flights, under varying 
conditions of weather, will develop in our pilots the very skill 
in air navigation that is required in time of war, and the ele- 
ment of-regularity involves a disciplinary factor that is of 
great importance. The practical training that our mechanics 
would receive is obvious, and it will also bring about constant 
development of material through the experience gained by many 
hours of flight under widely varying conditions. As an example 
of this we may cite the use of radio direction apparatus. I 


spoke about that a moment ago. Also radiotelephony, improve- 
ments in compasses, automatic stabilizers, improvements in 
yarious other things, which will give us the very opportunity 
that we are looking for to develop a real air service. 

I will not go into the work of the Air Service during the war. 
At the proper time, if the House desires to hear about it, I shall 
tell them what I know. I am willing to spill the beans if you 
want the information. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. EMERSON. I was going to ask the gentleman if he 
would give us some information on how our American-made 
planes compared with the planes made by the countries in 
Europe. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman that he will 
have to find somebody of more experience than I have had. I 
have been flying for only 15 months. I have been at both 
fronts, but I have never seen an American plane. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. D6 I understand the gentleman's recommenda- 
tion is that the air service that carries the mail shall be under 
the direction and control of the War Department? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I would not recommend that. My 
suggestion would be that the Post Office Department outline the 
routes and call upon the War Department to turn over the 
planes to carry the mail. 

Mr. MANN. I am speaking of the carrying of the mail. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That that is to be under the operation of the War 
Department after the mail leaves the post office and is put on 
the aeroplanes? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And delivered, just as it is now carried 
by a railway or a steamboat. 

Mr. MANN. Personally, I do not see why that might not be 
feasible, although, as a rule, departments do not work well 
together. 

Mr. MOON. Does not the gentleman think it would be better 
for the War and Navy Departments to turn over their nero- 
planes to the Post Office Department for the purpose of carry- 
ing the mail, that being its function? The Post Office Depart- 
ment could use the aviators under proper regulations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, we are going to have a united air 
service, there is no doubt about that, unless we continue to 
waste millions of dollars, We have now the Army service, the 
Navy service, the Marine service, the Postal Service; we have 
the Bureau of Standards experimenting; we have five different 
branches of the Government wasting millions, and if we unite 
all of them, the same as England has done and Italy is doing 
and France is doing, we will save millions—not thousands, but 
millions. We are coming to that, and when we have this serv- 
ice it will be the easiest thing in the world to take care of all 
the needs of the Post Office Department. What I am trying to 
do is, inasmuch as the Post Office only desires to experiment—it 
asks nothing for the present; they say they have enough ma- 
chines for this year—let us save this $2,000,000 and use the 
machines and personnel we have to carry on this scheme if they 
want to carry it out. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will pardon the in- 
terruption, it seems to me to be as reasonable for the Post Office 
Department to ask to operate the engines on the railroad as to 
operate these. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is an analogous case. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do. 

Mr. TOWNER. I desire to make only this suggestion: There 
would be no difficulty whatever in the War Department detail- 
ing those who are engaged in the aviation service, and especially 
those who are learning the aviation service, for work under 
direction of the Post Office Department—that is, they could be 
detailed especially for that purpose under the direction of the 
Post Office Department. They could just as well be detailed 
in the matter as detailed for service in an aviation school or 
on the practicing field, or any other way? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. That is merely a detail to work out. 
What we have before us now is, let us stop a waste of $2,000,000, 

Mr. TOWNER. I entirely agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I do. 

Mr. BORLAND. As I understand the gentleman's recom- 
mendation, it is that the pilots and machines, the system now 
built up by the War Department, shall be utilized in carrying 
these mails? 3 è 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 
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Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman believes that will be a great 
benefit to the military serial service to keep abreast of the 
times by actual experiment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And incidentally will be a great help to 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr, BORLAND. Is it not likely to work the other way? Is 
it uot likely to hamper and restrict the Postal Service in devel- 
oping the carrying of the mails properly? Would not the Post 
Office be restricted in that case to the kind of machines that the 
military were building and furnishing or were willing to fur- 
nish? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If that were true, if we had the ma- 

' chines which were of the kind needed, if there is such a ma- 
chine which is so good it will carry the mails in all weathers, 
under all conditions, that is the kind the Army wants. 

Mr. BORLAND. Suppose the Postal Service finds that a 
machine adapted to the work of the Postal Service is not in 
existence and it wants such a machine created and put in the 
service. How could the Army furnish that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Army is experimenting all the time. 
Let us call it the air service. The air service is experimenting 
all the time to get just a machine of that kind, and if it is good 
enough to carry the mails it is good enough to carry bombs for 
any future war. I trust there will never be another. 

Mr. BORLAND. The Army might say that their require- 
ments are totally different; that they want a single-seater, a 
pursuit machine, of high power. It is not a question with the 
Army that they are to carry a certain quantity of weight, but 
What they want is a high power, speedy machine. Now—— 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No; I am not willing to admit that what 
we want is a high-powered machine. You have been led te be- 
lieve that for the past 16 months. It was not adopting an 
“engine to existing conditions, but what was attempted was to 
adopt everything to that particular motor—the planes, war 
conditions, weather, the elements, everything had to be changed 
tou e your motor. It was all wrong. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not a fact, however, that the machine 
that is going to be adopted for postal and commercial service 
will be a heavier and slower machine than the military machine? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It will be an ideal bombing machine. 

Mr. BORLAND, I want to call attention to this, that the 
Army would have been at a great loss in its motor-truck service 
if it had not been for the high development of commercial motor 
trucks and if it had not been for the training of a large number 
of commercial chauffeurs, and the Army had those immediately 
to draw from. Suppose they had not had any commercial ap- 
paratus or aviators, that we did not have any commercial or 
postal machines for the Army to draw upon in a future war, 
that everything was military. Would that be an advantage? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No; it is entirely different. We are still 
in the experimental stage in aviation, and all the Post Office 
Department is trying to do is to try this out. I want to save 
money—I think that is our duty—unless I am entirely wrong, 
unless it is not the intention of this Congress to save money. If 
we continue to appropriate the way we are, I do not know how 
we are going to pay for it. I am concerned, inasmuch as my 
State pays a big part of the taxes of the United States. I think 
we ought to have something to say about it. As I said, we are 
still in the experimental stage, and what we are trying to do 
now is to centralize the experiments. When we arrive at the 
commercial-machine period, as we have in the motor truck and 
automobiles, and they can be as safely operated, it will be time 
then to give the Post Office machines of its own to operate. 

Mr. LAZARO. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
said a while ago that these men who are now at these aviation 
camps could be used to better advantage carrying the mails, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr, LAZARO. Is that correct? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman does not mean to say that we 
would have no aviation camps where these men could do these 
stunts and practice for war purposes in cases of emergency. 
You would not want to use them all in the mail service? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Before he starts to do his stunts, if we 
can give him a good deal of flying he will acquire the art of 
advanced flying much easier. We could give the pilot the pre- 
liminary training experience in actual cross-country flying and 
then go into aerobatics. We could make three or four months’ 
postal flying part of the course after he has taken his pilot's 
test. That would give him what he needs, actual experience. 
If we can give each pilot three or four months of postal flying 
and then train him further in aerobatics, if he desires, we would 
then have an ideal expert flying pilot. 

- Mr, LAZARO. What does the gentleman think, with the 
number of aviation camps we have in this country, as to the 
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advantage of using them in the future during peace times? 
Can the gentleman give me any thought concerning that? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. All I know is what Gen. Foulois told 


me on that. And he said in laying out the fields he had in 
mind the future commercial use. On the map that I have 
before me, as I said before, we have no fields from Illinois to 
California at all, and, of course, we would haye to lay out a 
series of fields all along the line. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understand the gentleman 
to say, in addition to these items, the Government has not— 
with a route from Indianapolis to Texas and from Chicago to 
San Francisco—the Government has not the money? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Neither has the Post Office, and if we got 
$2,000,000, and even if we start a regular service from. Chi- 
cago to New York and start to buy planes and learn what it 
costs to keep up these planes, they will come back with a 
$15,000,000 or $20,000,000 deficit in the next appropriation bill. 
That, gentlemen, is absolutely certain. Two hundred thousand 
dollars is not enough, and it will get the Post Office Depart- 
ment in considerable trouble. It will cost us several millions 
more, unless we take it out of their hands entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I ask unanimous consent for three min- 
utes more. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended five minutes. 

Mr. MOON. I have no objection to his getting five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to in- 
quire whether or not the Liberty motor has proven itself a 
successful carrying motor? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. The Liberty motor is a good motor. 
It is a good motor, but that is all. Why should it not be? The 
greatest industrial country in the world stopped everything to 
build it. It is a good 400-horsepower motor. It is not a 
miracle; it is not a new discovery. There is nothing on that 
motor that is new. But you stopped everything to build the 
Liberty motor. I will tell you more about it the next chance 
I get. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How many American-built battle planes 
were on the battle front? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Does the gentleman mean pursuit planes? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Tkere was not one—not an American 
machine of any kind. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For just a question. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to ask the gentleman what he 
thinks happened to the mail service in France when it was 
taken away from the Post Office Department? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. When? Will the gentleman give me 
the date? : 

Mr. RANDALL. ‘The date was six months after we went into 
the war that the Post Office Department turned the whole thing 
over to the Army. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. France at that time had all she could do. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam not talking about France, but our own 
mail service to our boys in France. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We never had anything like that. 

Mr. RANDALL. We never had any mail service? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We never had any mail service. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman does not understand the ques- 
tion. The gentleman is aware that the Post Office Department 
attempted to conduct a mail service to our boys in France for a 
number of months. Then, finding the Army was unwilling to 
cooperate in the delivery of the mail, they turned the entire 
service over to the Army. Was the service better under Army 
regulations as compared with Post Office regulations? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That was not aerial. I do not know 
anything about that. 

Let us not repeat the errors of 1917 and give a million dollars 
to everybody who wants to come in and wants to try to experi- 
ment on aviation. [Applause.] That was my whole purpose 
in taking up your time. If we give them this $2,000,000 and 
they commence to buy aeroplanes and establish a New York- 
Chicage-San Francisco line and a Minneapolis-Laredo line, it 
will go into $100,000,000. 

Mr. MOON. I very fully agree with the gentleman that we 
do not need the $2,000,000 carried in this bill for that purpose, 
provided that the department may get, as the law authorizes it, 
the aeroplanes from the War and Navy Departments. But the 
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gentleman perhaps is not advised of the fact that the depart- 
ment can not get them, although we passed the act, as it holds 
that the act is not mandatory and they refuse to turn over the 
planes now. Now, this bill might be amended so as to authorize 
the Post Office Department to take a certain number of those 
machines over and avoid this large expense. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You ought to make the law mandatory, and 
the War Department might as well know now that the Amer- 
ican Congress is going to run the War Department, and that 
the War Department is not going to run Congress. [Prolonged 
applause. ] s 

Mr. MOON. You are right about that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moyes 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of expressing the hope 
that one or more of the inspectors mentioned in the paragraph 
of the bill last read, or some other inspectors of the Post Office 
Department, may visit that part of the State of Washington 
just west of Puget Sound, with a view to ameliorating mail 
transportation conditions there, which are not good. ; 

Mr. MOON. What paragraph does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I desire, if the chairman will 
permit, to call attention to certain conditions in the mail-carry- 
ing service. To come from the interesting discussion of the 
aerial mail service just held, in which the distinguished New 
York Congressman, Maj. LAGUARDIA, pointed out the proba- 
bility that we are to waste millions of the public money, to a 
statement about rural and steamboat routes and the bad exist- 
ing service seems like a fearful and frightful drop. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, it will not do to appropriate millions 
for an air service and to seriously propose air routes from 
Chicago to San Francisco and from Minnesota to ‘Texas and at 
the same time let the little routes which actually serve the 
people in out-of-the-way places go entirely to pieces. And, 
strangely enough, the changes which seem to have made the 
trouble in portions of the districts represented by my colleagues, 
Messrs. MILLER and Haprey, and myself, were made under a 
mistaken notion of economy—the sort of penny-wise and pound- 
foolish economy that we so often see. 

It seems that during the summer contracts were let for car- 
rying the mails on various parts of Puget Sound and tributaries, 
and that whenever possible steamboat contracts were abandoned 
und contracts let to automobile carriers. The result is that 
many autos are struggling over mountainous routes in a coun- 
try where the natural routes are by water. Possibly some small 
money is saved, but the mail service is impaired out of all 
proportion to the economy, For instance, one route that was 8 
miles by water is now 115 miles by a combination of water, auto, 
and carrier; a route that formerly was covered in 45 minutes 
is now covered in anywhere from 24 hours to 5 days. Fur- 
ther, the cutting out of the steamboat mail service into Hoods 
Canal has caused the auto mail to arrive at the landings at 
changed hours and has thrown the connecting star routes out 
of kilter, necessitating either changed hours or unsatisfactory 
service, or both. I bring this matter up on the floor, Mr. Chair- 
man, beause part of the routes are under the jurisdiction of the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General and part in the office of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General, and it is not easy to 
secure the necessary lialson. 

How can we find a way to bring these two officers together in 
the hope of finding the right thing to do for routes that can be 
either automobile or steamboat? I have availed of this oppor- 
tunity in the hope that the two Assistant Postmasters General, 
the Second and the Fourth, will see that it is necessary either 
for the inspectors or some one seletted, respectively, from their 
two ofiices to get together and establish steamboat routes in a 
country where water routes are preferable to automobile routes 
over the mountains. [Applause.] 

Both offices are busy and the Post Office Department is busy 
always, but especially so now, with grand, visionary, and ex- 
pensive schemes, and I hope that before we get too far along 
with these grand experimental appropriations we should get 
busy in the hope of restoring the transportation of the mails to 
some degree of efficiency. Before we authorize $2,000,000 for 
new mail airplanes and $7,000,000 for air pilots’ salaries, let us 
put the steamboat routes back, if they are the natural routes, 
even if they do cost a few dollars more than a jitney ” service. 
I hope the proper officials will take note, so I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington with- 
draws his pro forma amendment. The Clerk will read, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitutes for clerks and employees absent without pay. 

And to provide for the promotion of 85 per cent of the clerks in 
first-class post ofllces from the fifth to the sixth grade, and for the 
promotion of 15 per cent of the clerks in the sixth grade to the designa- 
tion of “special clerk" in the $1,300 grade, and for the promotion of 
15 per cent of the designated “ special clerks” in the $1,300 grade to 
the designation of “ special clerk in the $1,400 grade, and to provide 
for the promotion of 85 per cent of the clerks fi second-class offices 
from the fourth to the fifth grade, and for the promotion of 15 per cent 
of the clerks in second-class ae offices from the fifth to the sixth 
grade: And provided further, That there may also be employed at first- 
class post offices foremen and stenographers at a salary of $1,300 or 
more per annum; in all, $55,000,000, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all the 
language from line 14, on page 10, down to and including the 
words “per annum,” on page 11, on the second line. 

The reason for that is that we provide later on in the bill for 
the automatic promotion of the men that this refers to, and it 
would be superfluous language. 

Mr. MOON. What language does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. MADDEN. To provide for the promotion of the carriers 
and all that. This would be in conformity with the language 
carried later. 

Mr. MOON. If it is carried later on, it would be superfluous 
here. Let the motion be put and agreed to now, and if we do 
not carry the other matter we can come back to this. 

Mr. MADDEN. All right. I am willing to let this matter 
pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the language from line 14, page 10, to line 2 of page 
11. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For allowances to third-class post offices to cover the cost of clerical 
services, $3,300,000: Provided, That hereafter no allowance in excess 
of $450 shall be made where the salary of the postmaster is $1,000, 
$1,100, or $1,200; nor in exeess of $600 where the salary of the post- 
master is 81.300, $1,400, or $1,500; and that no allowance in excess of 

750 shall be made where the salary of the postmaster is $1,600 or 
1,700; nor in excess of $1,200 where the salary of the postmaster is 
1,800 or $1,000; Provided further, That the Postmaster General may, 
in the disbursement of this appropriation, expend not exceeding $600,000 
for the employment, at a maximum salary of $900 per annum, of as- 
sistant postmasters at post offices of the third class where the salary 
of the postmaster is $1,800 or $1,900 per annum. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that I 
would like to offer to this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ronnixs: Page 12, line 12, strike out 
“ $450" and insert 8600.“ In line 14, strike out“ 8600“ and insert 
“ $900." In line 15, strike out “ $750” and insert “ $1,000." 

Mr, ROBBINS, Mr. Chairman, this amendment, as you will 
observe, raises the clerk hire in the third-class post offices 
where it is necessary to employ clerical assistance. Now, I 
think anyone will understand that in a post office such as 
exists in western Pennsylvania, in the district I have the honor 
to represent, that puts up mail for rural carriers or serves a 
large local constituency, or puts up mail for branch railroads, 
where it is necessary to employ a clerk that is intelligent, that 
has good judgment, a clerk who is educated in order to ef- 
ficiently discharge that service the sum of $450 per year is an 
entirely inadequate compensation. The same is true of the 
next item there, $600. That is at the rate of $50 n month. That 
has proved to be inadequate; and $750, which is only $60 per 
month, has also proven to be inadequate. 

I have received many complaints, and I have in mind now 
four different post oflices where the postmasters have been 
compelled to quit because they could not themselves discharge 
the service required in the office and where it was impossiblo 
to employ clerical assistance to discharge the duties of the post 
office. 

The mails come in in the morning. They must be made up 
and sent out by rural routes, or they must be made up and sent 
out on branch railroads, and in order to discharge that service 
there must be an intelligent and competent clerk employed in 
the post office, and you can not employ them for $450 or $600 
or $750 per year. In these third-class offices the salary of the 
postmaster ranges from $1,000 to $1,400, and the pay of the 
clerk is entirely inadequate for the service performed. It is 
unfair to expect it. You do not expect it in private life. You 
can not get that kind of service for that money. Clerks that 
can do that work in the post offices and discharge the duties 
efficiently find better employment and higher wages in civil life 
and they leave the post offices. 

I have in mind two offices where that is true—one is Derry 
station and the other Manor station in my district. The post- 
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masters have assured me that they could not keep clerical help. 
The postmaster at Derry quit because he could not get addi- 
tional clerk hire. It is wrong. We ought to pay them sufficient 
to employ competent clerical help to discharge the duties. The 
mail is heavy. The rural routes run out of these places and | 
the branch railroad runs from oné of them, and the service | 
that is placed upon them is very heavy. | 

The mail is very large in amount, it must be handled in time 
for the rural carriers to leave every day on time, and in order 
to meet the trains the distribution must all be done in the 
morning in the space of an hour and a half or two hours. It 
requires competent clerical help, and it is unfair to expect that 
service unless we compensate for it. I have asked that an 
increase be made by my admendment to this bill that is reason- 
able and not exorbitant. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know that these figures 
are 50 per cent higher than they ever were before? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I can not help that; they are not enough. 

Mr. MADDEN. After examination the committee thought 
that this was adequate, as it is a 50 per cent increase. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is insufficient, so the postmasters tell me. 

Mr. MADDEN. But they do not know anything about this. 

Mr. ROBBINS. You can not employ a clerk to devote his 
time to postal matters for $450 per year. 

Mr. REED. They only get $350 now. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not care; that was grossly inadequate, 
and this bill provides a sum which is inadequate. The increase 
that I ask is not unreasonable, but on the other hand the in- 
creases are proper and will be sufficient to obtain the postal 
Service required. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will not 
agree to this amendment. The estimate for this branch of the 
service is $3,000,000. We increase it $600,000. The committee 
thought it was very liberal on this item, perhaps more so than 
on any other item in the bill, when it provides a straight increase 
of 50 per cent along these lines. The committee thought it was 
enough. They have been getting along fairly well at the present 
figures, and we, realizing the conditions, thought that they 
ought to have a little more. It was the unanimous. opinion of 
the committee that this was sufficient. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. I call the gentleman's attention to the lan- 
guage “not in excess” of these sums. Why not make the pay 
absolute? 

Mr. MOON. No; we ought not to do that, because in some 
places they do not need it; we do not want to give it where it 
is not needed. To give every one a straight increase, in many 
instances the offices are going back from third into fourth class, 
or very close to it. 

Mr. CANNON. But we do not give any increase to fourth- 
class postmasters. 

Mr. MOON. Yes; we do. 

Mr. CANNON. Those that are under $1,000. 


Mr. MOON. Yes. 
Mr. CANNON. I do not think there is any allowance made 
for them. 


Mr. MOON. We will come to it after a while, when the 
gentleman will find that in fourth-class offices the postmasters 
receive 100 per cent instead of 80 on the first quarter, and 60 
instead of 50 as the law now provides, and they receive all the 
emoluinents of the office provided for by law outside of that. 

Where the salary is less than $50 they receive a straight in- 
crease of 20 per cent. 7 

Mr. CANNON. My recollection is in former years, when I was 
familiar with Post Office appropriation bills, there was an allow- 
ance for separation up to a certain point. That, I suppose, is 
stiil retained. 

Mr. MOON. There is no change in the law on that subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will 
not adopt the radical increases proposed in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rossrys]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. If the gentleman will yield, the gentleman 
Will understand that the amendment I offered is not in excess 
of these amounts. The Postmaster General will still have 
discretion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am quite advised as to the purpose anil 
also the language of the amendment. Ten years ago we granted 
no allowance whatever for clerk hire to postmasters of the 
third class, They were limited exclusively to their salary of 
$1,000 up to $1,900, according to the grade. There were small 
offices just about the same as fourth-class offices where the 
receipts total in the smaller offices $1,900 a year. You are all 
acquainted with that character of office. It was called to the 
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attention of the Post Office Committee that in some instances 
there was need of an allowance for clerks to relieve the post- 
master during the time when he went to meals, or, perchance, 
when the mails came in in large quantities., So the committee 
adopted the provision of allowing a minimum allowance, as I 
recollect, of $100 additional in these offices up to $1,200, $200 
from $1,300 to $1,500, 8300 from $1,600 to $1,700, and $400 from 
$1,800 to $1,900. That was a gradual increase. And, mind you, 
it is not a salary to be paid clerks, but it is an additional com- 
pensation to the postmaster—giving him the money whether he 
employs additional clerical assistance or not. It is an outright 
increase of the salary of the postmaster. In the present Poat 
Office bill there is privileged to be paid by the postmaster $300 
in the first grade, $400 in the second, $500 in the third, and $800 
in the last. The committee this year in the bill—and you 
will find the increase allowed so that the Postmaster General 
is privileged to increase the postmaster’s allowance to a com- 
pensation of $300 to $450 in the first grade, and it is now pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania to double it. 

In the second grade the committee recommends an increase 
from $400 to $600, and the gentleman's amendment proposes to 
increase it to $900, more than double what he can receive at 
the present time. 

Mr, ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is talking 
about my amendment, and I will ask him if he will yield, ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not the gentleman know that the 
amendment I offer merely increases the maximum? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It fixes the maximum, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman know that the 
postmaster himself is allowed whatever that is, not to exceed 
the certain amount fixed? That is an increase in compensation, 
and that is what I am protesting against. The Postmaster 
General, in the administration of this fund, determines what 
the maximum amount shall be to these respective officers. The 
third-class postmaster receives it. The postmaster is not 
obliged to give any accounting of that fund whatsoever, as to 
whether he employs clerical assistance or not. It is a pure 
increase of compensation. What does the gentleman propose 
to do? Where the salary is $1,300 to $1,500, where the maxi- 
mum allowance now is $400, he proposes to increase the third- 
class postmaster’s allowance to $900, more than double the 
amount. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, the gentleman misquotes my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to misquote the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It makes it $600 in that amount, and it is 
only allowed in case of a written recommendation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I caught the gentleman’s amendment, 
it is $900 maximum in cases where the salary is $1,300, $1,400, 
and $1,500. Am I in error about that? 

Mr. ROBBINS. No. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what I protest against, and to- 
day, under existing law, it is $400. The gentleman surely does 
not know that, otherwise he would not have the temerity to 
offer this unusual increase of compensation to third-class post- 
masters. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Oh, I am quite acquainted with existing 
law; IL read it before I prepared this amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I will give the gentleman full credit. 
I did not think he was. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the 
gentleman’s time extended for one minute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I will ask to have it 
extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is the House to understand that the 
gentleman is attempting to make it appear that the postmas- 
ter is paid the money for these clerks? Is not the money paid 
direct to the clerks? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, by no means. The gentleman is not 
acquainted with the operation of the third-class post offices 
in his own State, where there are hundreds of third-class post 
offices. He is not acquainted with the administration of those 
third-class post offices. I snggest to him when he has an op- 
portunity, and I know that he has not had much opportunity 
of late to get into the field, when he gets back in his State to 
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make inquiry of some third-class postmaster and ascertain 
whether he does. not put that allowance right into his pocket. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. They may do that in Wisconsin, but 
they do not do it in Idaho. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the fact is that that is the universal 
practice. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 
my question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have directly answered it with a very 
positive no. I could not answer it more positively. There 
is no direct clerk allowance for these respective postmasters. 
The postmaster does not have to make any accounting as to 
whether he employs a clerk or not, It is pure compensation. 
Call up the Post Office Department and you will find that my 

‘position is correct. I would not be speaking so positively if I 
did not know whereof I speak. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to an expert on postal matters. 

Mr. BLACK. I came in while the gentleman was speaking, 
and it is my understanding that the department always care- 
fully ascertains the need for this clerk hire before the allow- 
ance is made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe that the Post Office Department 

- inquires as to the amount of business, and parcels out this 
allowance uniformly, based on the amount of business. If I am 
in error about that, I yield to the gentleman to correct me. 

Mr. BLACK. I think the gentleman is substantially correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the money does not go to any clerks, 

goes to the postmaster. 

Mr. BLACK. He pays it out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He does not have to account for it at all. 

That is the main position that I am contending about here. 

Mr. REED. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. REED. As my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ros- 
SINS] stated, there are not so many places, but there are places 
with unusual conditions, that are terminals for several rural 
routes. Would the amount in line 9, $200,000, reach those un- 
usual cases, if they do exist? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; the gentleman will have to go to a 
prior paragraph. Those relate to something arising of an emer- 
gency character and not a permanent character. 

Mr, REED, It seems to me that this ought to be elastic. 
Some might not need $400 to $600, and another might need as 
much as $700. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That unusual condition applies to all post 
offices. i 

Mr. ROUSE. Such as exists at Nitro, W. Va. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has suggested Nitro, W. Va., 
where the conditions arose very suddenly, and this was the fund 
from which the department was authorized to provide for those 
exigent conditions, : 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. My understanding is that they do not pay 
any more than the postmaster certifies he is paying for clerk 
_ hire. Is not that correct? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. Of course, it is some time since I 
served on the Post Office Committee, and I am speaking from 
recollection, but I have the assurance of gentlemen on the com- 
mittee that that is not the rule. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rousz] so states. r 

Mr. BURNETT. I know that some time ago at the request 
of the postmaster I made application for increased clerk hire, 
and they turned to a file and said that they were giving him 
all that he was paying out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was that a second-class office? 

Mx. BURNETT. In a third-class office. 

Mr. ROUSE. In addition to this allowance the postmaster 
is also entitled to 8 cents on each money order that he issues. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; that is additional compensation. I 
have said sufficient to show that there can not be any justifi- 
eation for the unusual increase as proposed in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and I hope that 
it will be voted down. 8 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not the gentleman know that in each 
instance where application is made for additional clerk hire 
the postmaster is required to state the amount of service he 
performs, the hours when it is performed, and the amount of 
clerical assistance required, which is then submitted to the post- 
office inspector, and that they are never allowed more than 
they certify they have to pay for this clerical service? That is 
my information from the postmaster who complained to me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is quite accurate in his 
statement of the minutia of administration by which these 
allowances are obtained, e 
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Mr. ROBBINS. If that is true is it not a fact that no part 
is allowed to the postmaster as additional salary, but allowed 
as clerk hire strictly? : 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is allowed as additional salary, and the 
postmaster does not have to give any accounting whatever as 
to the use of that fund. He can put it in his pocket and may 
employ the members of his own family and not pay them any- 
thing. It is a question of administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For of letter carrier: a i g - 
atitutes 1 or letter FFC 3 
of 85 per cent of the letter carriers in the first-class post o ces trom 
the fifth to the sixth grade, and for the promotion of 85 per cent of 
the letter carriers in second-class post olen from the fourth to the 
fifth grade, and for the promotion of 15 per cent of the letter carriers 
in second-class offices from the fifth to the sixth grade, City Delivery 
Service, $41,000,000: Provided, That hereafter all days set aside by 
the President of the United States as holidays to be observed by other 
departments of the Government, shall be construed as holidays within 
the meaning and intent of the postal holiday laws, and postal employees 
performing service on such holidays shall be granted either compensatory 
time off or pay for overtime. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. TI rise for information to inquire what days would be con- 
sidered holidays for the benefit of postal employees under this 
paragraph which are not now so construed under existing law? 

Mr, MOON. I am not able to inform the gentleman as to all 
the holidays which are provided by law in the country, but the 
department says there are special holidays proclaimed by the 
President that are not applicable to the Post Office Department. 
We did not inquire into the item as to what they were, because 
We regarded that as immaterial. The Post Office Department 
thought they ought to have them. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is it the purpose that when the President 
sets aside, for instance, a half-day holiday for the clerks in 
Washington that the postal employees in the field shall be ac- 
corded the benefit of that half holiday? 

Mr. MOON. I think not in the field, because the depariijnen- 
tal service is entirely different from the Postal Service. 

Mr, STAFFORD. But the phraseology of this amendment 
would be broad enough to carry that, because it says “all days 
set aside by the President of the United States as holidays to 
be observed by other departments of the Government shall be 
construed as holidays within the meaning and intent of the 
postal holiday laws.” We all know days are set aside by the 
President for half holidays in the departments. 

Mr. MOON. Suppose under that order the employees of the 
Treasury Department in cities throughout the country were 
entitled to half a day, for the same reason the post-oftice people 
think they ought to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question if the proclamation of 
the President is extended to departmental employees in the field 
that the postal employees should be accorded the same privilege. 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman will notice the third line from 
the bottom of the paragraph; it says, “ within the meaning and 
intent of the postal holiday laws.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. Those are now defined and pre- 
scribed. - 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Consisting of the main holidays of the year. 

Mr, MOON. This is going to add to them such holidays as 
may be proclaimed by the President. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For departmental employees. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chalrmün 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield the floor to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if my colleague 
will yield, during the summer months in the city of Washington, 
as we all know, there is a half holiday each Saturday afternoon 
beginning, I believe, in June or July and running through until 
September. I do not know whether that is proclaimed by an 
order of the President or whether it is simply a departmental 
custom. 

Mr. MOON. I think each department makes its own order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I believe 
it is a presidential order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. T am not so sure about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am quite certain it is, 

Mr. MOON. If it should be by Executive order instead of 
by order of the departments, which could be done, it would 
be an Executive proclamation on that subject, and of course 
it ought to apply, notwithstanding what the provision may be 
to the contrary in the postal laws, to the postal employees. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know whether I am 
prepared to agree thoroughly with my colleague about that or 
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not—whether the reasons for giving half holidays during the 
heated mouths to the departmental employees here in the city 
of Washington would apply with equal force to every rural 
and city carrier 

Mr. MOON, No; I did not say that. I said it applied with 
equal force to the departmental people in Washington. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course it does apply to the 
departmental people in Washington, but, if my colleague will 
permit, this further uses the expression, in line 15, “ and postal 
employees performing service on such holidays shall be granted 
either compensatory time or pay for overtime.” As I construe 
that 

Mr. MOON. That has application only, of course, to a general 
proclamation of the President declaring not a holiday in the 
District of Columbia, but a general holiday for the whole 
United States. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is the construction of it? 

Mr. MOON. If the proclamation covers the country, and 
there is anything in the postal laws that would prevent in some 
instances post-office employees from enjoying that holiday, 
this is intended to relieve that situation. As to what extent the 
postal laws do that I am not aware. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I can see the equity of that—— 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman from Tennessee think 
it would be well to offer an amendment, beginning line 14, to 
read as follows: Insert “throughout the United States,” so 
that it will read “ that hereafter all days set aside by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as holidays to be observed by other 
departments of the Government throughout the United States 
shall be construed as holidays,” and so forth? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, I think that would make 
it clear, 

Mr. MOON. But here would be left a situation, and if there 
is any provision in the postal law or any construction in that 
Jaw that when a holiday was ordered by the President of the 
United States for the city of Washington and for employees of 
other departments the Post Office Department could not enjoy 
it, they ought to have it. I do not know that the construction 
would justify that position, but in view of the fact the de- 
partment’s recommendation is along that line, it occurs to me, 
so far as the departmental holiday or proclamation may be con- 
cerned, if there be one, it ought to apply to the post-office people. 
And, if the proclamation applies to the whole country, it ought 
to apply to them. z 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. The purpose simply was to give the same rights 
to the post-ollice employee, notwithstanding the provisions of 
some of the postal laws that might deny them, that are given 
to the other employees of the Government, both in the depart- 
ments and in the field. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does my colleague think that 
if there should be inserted the language suggested by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLACK] at the place suggested it would 
prevent them in the cases I have specifically mentioned—that 
is, where the departments here have their half holidays during 
the heated months—from having it? 

Mr. MOON. That language there would unquestionably 
cover the case, as the text does, when the proclamation reached 
tc the whole country, but it would operate as an exclusion so 
far as the department is concerned. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. So far as the practice is .con- 
cerned, there surely is no law, because those in the Post Office 
Department have these half holidays. 

Mr. MOON. They did have them for a time, but they were 
controlled, I understand, by the department. They did not 
enter upon them at the same time as some of the other depart- 
ments did, I am informed, and did not end them at the same 
time. Personally I do not know how that is. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I will. 

Mr. SISSON. The amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Brack], if this language is applied in all of its 
force, would mean if the Treasury Department should be granted 
by Executive order a half holiday in the city of Washington 
this law would make it apply then to all the employees in the 
Post Office Department, not only in the city of Washington but 
throughout the country? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I hardly think so. 

Mr. SISSON. I think it was the manifest purpose of that 
clause to give to the employees outside of the District of Colum- 
bia the same rights and privileges that they get inside of the 
District of Columbia. 


I yield to the gentleman from 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That may be the purpose of 
this proviso, but I think the amendment suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Texas would cure that proposition. In other words, 
if the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Texas should 
be adopted then it would apply to postal employees wherever 
the President issued an Executive order making it a holiday 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. SISSON. You think his language would be a limitation 
upon this proviso rather than an enlargement of it? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. I fear that this proviso 
as it now stands would be considered to mean, for instance, in 
the case that I have stated, where half holidays are given in all 
the departments here in the District of Columbia, to apply to 
the Federal employees throughout the United States, although it 
would not apply to the employees of the other departments out- 
side of the District of Columbia. ‘Therefore, it seems to me 
that as a matter of safety the language suggested by the gentle- 
man from Texas ought to be adopted. 

Mr. SISSON. In other words, as this language is drawn, I 
will ask the gentleman from Texas, a member of the committee, 
if he does not believe if the President should proclaim a half 
holiday, beginning in June and ending, as it sometimes does, in 
October, if September happens to be a hot month, that the very 
Executive order issued by the President, giving the half holiday 
within the District of Columbia, would not cause this law to 
automatically operate and give the half holiday to all the em- 
ployees throughout the United States? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say in reply to that question that that 
was not the intention of the committee, but I believe the language 
would be broad enough to be subject to that construction. I do 
not think that there is any question but that it ought to be 
amended, as I have suggested, so that the condition could not 
possibly arise. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman think if the language 
“the United States” were put in this proviso it would be ob- 
served hy departments throughout the United States, and that 
would limit this clause to a proclamation made by the Presi- 
dent specifically including the other services of the Govern- 
ment outside of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BLACK. Surely. And it would have to specifically do 
that before the employees of the Postal Department outside of 
the District of Columbia could get the benefit of the proclama- 
tion. 

Mr, SISSON. I think that was the intention of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time has expired. Without objection, 
the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, on line 14, page 13, I move to 
amend by adding the following language: 

Throughout the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not see, construing this sec- 
tion with that added to it, that it does any particular harm, 
It is Something like pasting an a horse’s back “ This is a horse.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from Texas whereabouts in line 14 he wishes the amendment to 
come in? 

Mr. BLACK. 
word * shall.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLACK offers the following amendment: At the beginning of line 
14, on page 13, insert the words “ throughout the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to moye an 
amendment to strike out the language in all of lines 5, 6, 7, S. 9, 
and up to the word “ grade,” and including the word “ grade,” 
on line 10, page 13. That is the equivalent to the amendment I 
offered, 

Mr. MOON. I think that is satisfactory, in view of the fact 
that we intend to pass a little later on 2 provision to take care 
of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN moves to amend by striking ont, on page 13, beginning 
with line 5, the following language: “and for the promotion of 85 per 
cent of the letter carriers in the first-class post offices from the fifth to 
the sixth grade, and for the promotion of 85 per cent of the letter 
carriers in second-class post offices from the fourth to the fifth grade, 
and for the promotion of 15 per cent of the letter carriers in second- 
class offices from the fifth to the sixth grade.” 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the gentleman in moving 
that amendment intends to have it conform to the recommenda- 
tion of the committee for an increase of the salaries of all 
letter carriers and clerks up to class 6, receiving $1,500 a year? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether it is the policy 
of the committee to increase the salaries of clerks and carriers 
in all second-class offices by automatic promotions up to the 
highest class, and that the clerks and carriers in second-class 
offices should receive the same salary as those in first-class 
offices? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that there is to be no difference in pay, 
as heretofore, between the first class and the second class? 

Mr. MADDEN. None whatever. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Originally, when this classification was 
first adopted, it was intended that the maximum pay of clerks 
and carriers in the second class should be one grade below those 
in the first class? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. This places them on a basis of equality. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that the clerks and carriers in the city 
of New York or in the city of Chicago, where there is a popula- 
tion of 2,000,000 and more, will receive only the same salary as 
the carrier and clerk in the city of Sheboygan, Wis.? No; the 
city of Sheboygan is a first-class office; say, in a city where 
the population may be only 5,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I am going to move to strike 
out the proviso on page 13, beginning on line 11, down to the 
end of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Stssox moves to amend by striking out, on page 13, line 11, all of 
the proviso. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, the proviso as amended 
simply provides that where the President issues a proclamation 
granting certain holidays to other employees a like holiday shall 
be granted by this proviso to employees of the Post Office De- 
partment, The reasons, of course, may or may not be the same, 
but if the President should see fit at any time in the future to 
grant a legal holiday to any particular service of the Gov- 
ernment—the customs department or any other department— 
peculiar reasons might exist why that proclamation might not 
apply to the Post Office Department, and he might not desire 
to issue the proclamation with reference to the Post Office 
Department. But this proviso would automatically give the 
employees of the Post Office Department that same holiday, 
whether in the wisdom of the President in issuing the proclama- 
tion they would be entitled to it or not. 

Not only that, but this becomes rather a bad precedent, it 
seems to me, in legislation. There is no telling just how much 
legislation will be engrafted in the other appropriation bills in- 
voking this as a precedent. As the law now is, if the President 
desires to issue a proclamation granting holidays he can do it. 
That has been trne for many years, and if you are going to 
leave it to the discretion of the President to grant half holi- 
days or whole holidays on some specific occasion in reference to 
the other departments of the Government there might be a 
question as to whether he would or would not issye the procla- 
mation as to the postal employees outside of the District of 
Columbia. For that reason I think the proviso ought to be 
stricken out, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. In what case has the President heretofore 
granted half holidays or holiday to any particular class and 
not granted it to the whole country? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know of any instance. I will be 
frank with the gentleman. 

Mr. SLOAN. I understand he makes it for the country and 
not for any particular class of employees or citizens. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. That is why I am opposed to this pro- 
viso. I have never known a President in the past to proclaim 
a holiday throughout the country, on Labor Day or any other 
day, when he has not made the proclamation to include all the 
employees alike. 

Mr. MOON. But if there is something in the postal laws that 
makes it impossible to include the postal employees there ought 
to be compensatory pay or a means to enable the man in the 


service to get the holiday. The postal employees can not stop 
for a half or whole holiday. This business must go on, and 
they do not get the benefit under the postal laws. This subjects 
them to the rules of the Postal Department and makes them 
work on a holiday. Now, the President may proclaim a holiday 
all over the country. It may apply to the Treasury and to the 
Interior Department and not affect the publie business for the 
employees of those departments to take a holiday or a half 
holiday; but you can not stop the machinery of the Post Office 
Department and the mails running through the country, and 
you can not let the mail carriers off. Yet when a general holi- 
day provided for by a presidential proclamation exists and the 
postal employees have to work, inasmuch as they can not take 
the time in view of the postal laws, and are ordered not to 
do it, they ought to have compensatory time or pay. It is a 
matter of simple justice. 

Mr. SISSON. Take the Fourth of July and Christmas and 
Labor Day and other days of that kind. All the post offices 
throughout the country close. The rural carriers all stop, 
The mails run on the trains, however. 

Mr. MOON. The machinery of the post office does not stop. 
Of course, there may be some instances that occur. But the 
gentleman does not keep in view the laws of the Post Office 
Department, by which the Postmaster General or the superior 
supervisory officer can make these men work, regardless of 
whether it is a holiday or not, and they ought to have the com- 
pensatory time whether they get the holiday or not. 

Mr. SISSON. Then this is an indirect method of paying a 
salary to postal employees when they do not work? 

Mr. MOON. No. The gentleman is as muddy as mud can be. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SISSON. I am not muddy at all. 

Mr. MOON. That idea does not exist at all. Here is the 
point: The law permits the Post Office Department to force 
these employees to work on holidays. If everybody else is get- 
ting a holiday, then common justice would say that they ought 
to have a holiday. But if they can not get the holiday by reason 
of the exactions of their duties and the orders of the department, 
and have to go on and work during a holiday when other em- 
ployees of the Government are getting holidays, they ought to 
have compensation for that time. That is all there is in this, In 
my judgment. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing muddy in my 
mind about this matter. I simply know that the amendment 
means that if the holidays are granted to other people, and these 
people work on that holiday, they do get pay for it. But I have 
never known, except in cases of railway employees, where the 
holiday is granted that it has not been granted to rural earriers 
and postmasters throughout the country, and they get pay for it. 
You do not deduct anything from the postmaster’s salary, and 
you would not deduct anything from the pay of the rural carrier, 

Mr. MOON. And he does not get any compensation for it. 

Mr. SISSON. He will get double compensation here, becuse 
he would get pay for a half holiday whether he works or not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I wish to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Mississippi to the fact that the rural carriers have to work 
on Christmas Day. At one time I offered an amendment, which 
went out on a point of order, providing that they need not work 
on Christmas Day. 

Mr. MADDEN. All carriers have to work on Christmas Day. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I presume that is true. In my district 
nearly everybody from the country comes to town on Christmas 
Day and could as well get their mail in town. But if we accept 
the amendment offered, the rural carriers will get extra pay if 
they serve on Sunday or Christmas Day. 

Mr. SISSON. In answer to my friend, it is true that they 
work on Christmas Day, because the business on Christmas Day 
is heavy, and they have to deliver packages. That day is used 
by the Post Office Department, and they usually grant them an- 
other day off when it is not so busy. That, of course, is to 
facilitate the Christmas holiday business, which is heavier dur- 
ing that season of the year than at any other time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That may be so, but I still think it is 
unnecessary to make them work on Christmas Day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi to strike out the proviso. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For vehicle allowance, the hiring of drivers, the rental of vehicles, 
and the purchase and exchange and maintenance, including stable and 

cilities, of wagens or automobiles for and the operation of 


sereen-wagon and city delivery and collection services, $9,750,000; 
Provided, That the Postmaster General may, tr his disbursement of 


this appropriation, epply a part thereof to tho leasing of quarters for 
the housing of Government-owned automobiles at a reasonable annual 
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rental for a term not exceeding 10 years: Provided further, That not 
to excevd $60,000 of the amount herein appropriated shall be immedi- 
ately available for the erection and equipment of a garage on the site 
owned by the Government in the rear of the main post-office building in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to call attention to this item which shows 
the greatest increase of any in the bill. Originally this item 
was more restricted. It was originally an item which covered 
horse hire and yehicle allowance, and in the bill of 1916 the 
language was enlarged so as to cover all the things mentioned 
in this provision, which reads “ vehicle allowance,“ and so forth, 
That was when they had a contract system. At that time they 
changed from a contract system to Government-owned motor 
vehicles and Government operation. The item at once increased 
from $2,600,000 to an expenditure of $5,500,000 the next year. 

At that time, 1916, 1917, and during 1918, a part of the City 
Delivery Service was by motor vehicles, it having been enlarged, 
and included the City Delivery Service. Then a large part of 
the city transportation was in the tubes in five cities—Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and New York. That was at 
an expense of $986,000 per year. They claimed before the com- 
mission that was investigating the subject that there was great 
economy in substituting automobile service for tube service. 
Now we find that since the Government has owned and oper- 
ated these vehicles in the City Delivery Service and the screen- 
wagon service the expenditure has inereased from $5,100 to 
$5,965, $5,964, $6,700,000, and now to $9,750,000. 

Now, the committee has never been able to understand where 
the economy comes in when you have an increase of appropriation 
at the rate of 20 to 25 or 30 per cent a year. The City Delivery 
Service takes up some, but the larger part of it was transporta- 
tion from post offices to depots. 

However, it is the same service in the same language that has 
been covered by appropriations for the last three years. The 
other branches of the service have not been increased, This 
appropriation has nearly doubled. It seems to me that this 
matter ought to be called to the attention of the House. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON,. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Is this the first result of the abolition of the 
pneumatic tube? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Yes; the second result, because when 
the tube provision was defeated by veto the Post Office Depart- 
ment went to the Senate and got inserted an increase of $735,000. 
We had passed it, and they increased it over $700,000 after 
they saw that they were going to sueceed in wiping out the 
2 Now we are paying $3,000,000 more than we were paying 

efore. 

Mr. TILSON. What did the tubes cost? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Nine hundred and seventy-six thousand 
dollars a year, or thereabouts. They saved that sum, but 
increased the estimate to $9,750,000. 

Mr. TILSON. And the difference the first year was a differ- 
ence of $3,000,000. A wonderful showing of economy! 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I notice that the gentleman is speaking along 
the lines of economy and against extravagance. Does he not 
think that his speech is subject to a point of order in the House 
on this bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I know the gentleman from Nebraska 
is an expert on points of order, and I will leave it to him. I am 
not raising a point of order, but calling attention to a most 
wonderful increase in an item which they claimed every year 
was an attempt in the line of economy. If they keep on econo- 
mizing like that, I do not know what is going to become of us. 
One more economy like this and we are lost. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the item ought to be 
explained. The appropriation last year for this service was 
$6,700,000, of which $300,000 was to be expended in the fiscal 
year of 1918, leaving an appropriation for this fiscal year of 
$6,400,000. The bill now carries $9,750,000, a 50 per cent increase. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] has called 
attention to the fact that the method of carrying the service 
has been changed. What was formerly done by contract, in the 
main, is now done by Government ownership, and we are not 
informed here whether the increase of 50 per cent is because 
of increase of service and a decrease in the appropriation of 
some other item, whether it is partly the result, as undoubtedly 
it may be, of the increased amount of mail, or whether it is 
mainly an increase because the Government is doing the work 
itself. I apprehend it will keep on increasing, because the 
automobiles that the Government owns will soon have to be 
replaced, as well as repaired, and I hope the gentleman from 
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5 Mr. Moon], who has the information, will inform us 
why it is. x 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlems jeld? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. ; 5 N 


Mr. MOON. Of course, personally I know nothing about this 
item. The estimates of the department are for $9,750,000, an 
increase of $3,050,000, as the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. MANN. An increase of more than that, because $300,000 
of the appropriation last year was for the preceding fiscal year. 

Mr. MOON. One cause is that the cost of vehiclés for mounted 
carriers lias doubled in some instances. I shall read from the 
hearings: 

Where we used to rent motor trucks for seven or eight hundred dollar 
to-day the price has doubled on account of the increased cost of 7 
line and labor. New contracts are to be let next year, and the bids 
oh Re gat oe ae aumen N pine i gs yar have to be 

a result in lettin em at a s - 
mobiles have advanced 100 per cent, £ ee 

Then there is a proposition of the building of a garage. 

Mr. MANN. Generally automobiles have not advanced 100 
per cent. 

Mr. MOON. I could not take issue with the gentleman in re- 
spect to that. I am reading what the department says about 
the matter. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. MOON. It is in view of that testimony, and possibly of 
not getting the service for less, that the committee put that in. 
3 may be that they will not use it all, but we ought to leave some 
eeway. 

Mr. MANN. How much of this work is now being done under 
contract system and how much by the Government? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know. I can not advise the gentleman 
about that 

Mr. MANN. I should think that would be the first thing that 
the Post Office would inform the committee about. 

Mr. MOON. The department bases it upon the ground that 
I have stated, that the actual cost of the automobiles and the 
employment of labor and everything in connection with it is 
going to be so increased that they ought to have that sum. I 
think it is possible that we can reduce that amount somewhat, 
but I give the House the benefit ef the hearings. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee a question. When was that informa- 
tion furnished to the chairman, which he just read, about the 
increased cost of automobiles? 

Mr. MOON. Sometime ago. I think it is out of the hearings, 
on page 21. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, perhaps a partial explanation 
of the item referred to may be found in the following colloquy 
that took place in the commiitee, and I read from page 23 of 
the hearings: 

Mr. MADDEN.. This item provides for the expenditure of $9,750,000 
for vehicle allowance, the hiring of drivers, rental of vehicles, and the 
purchase and exchange and maintenance, including stable and garage 
facilities, of wagons or automobiles for, and the operation of, sereen- 
wagon and city delivery and collection services. What is the com- 
parative cost, under the present method and the contract method, for 
the wagon service? 

Mr. Koons. So far as the dollars and cents is concerned, Mr. Madden, 
that is hard to estimate. : 

Mr. MADDEN, You know what the contract method cost? 

Mr. Koons. Yes; but that is four years ago, and the mail has in- 
creased so tremendously since that time. 

1 5 MaAppeN. What is the percentage of difference in the volume of 
mail? 

Mr. Kooxs. The volume of mail has increased more than 100 per 
cent in many cases, 

5 Mapprx. The volume of mail has increased more than 100 per 
cent? 

Mr. Koons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mapper. Have the receipts increased 100 per cent? 

Mr. Koons. The receipis would not increase 100 per cent. and it is 
not necessary that they should for the volume to increase 100 per cent, 
because the increased volume is in the parcel post, and does not repre- 
sent a large portion of the receipts. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think it is an interesting question to find out, and 
I think the Post Office Department is equipped to make such a state- 
ment, and I am going to request that it be furnished the committee; 
that is, prior to the introduction of Goyernment-owned vehicles, when 
you had contract-vehicle and screen-wagon service, what the annual 
cost of such service was in each city and what the aggregate cost was. 
Will you furnish that? 

Mr. Koons. Les; we will furnish that. 

Mr. MADDEN. And what amount of money has been invested since 
in Gevernment-owned equipment to supply the contract service which 
was discontinued, the screen-wagon service that was discontinued, and 
what the cost of such service, including all items of expenditure, has 
been ; and what is the difference between the cost of the two propositions 
will be shown, 

Mr. Koons then goes on to give some figures, which I shall 
not undertake to read, and in the note below states: 

The annual cost of Goyernment-owned service at Boston, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, and New York is based on the average monthly expenditure 
for that portion of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, that Govern- 
ment-owned service was in operation in the cities named. While the 
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statement shows that Government-owned service during the fiscal year 
ended June 80, 1918, exceeded by $141,867 the cost of contract service, 
attention is caled to the fact that the contract service figures in some 
instances are based on expenditures made as far back as 1915. Congress 
by act of July 2, 1918, authorized the Postmaster General to readjust 
the o? sereen-wagon contractors to cover losses due to unusual 
conditions 5 from the war, and in making adjustments it has 
been found that the average increase has been approximately 40 p: 
cent. Appl ing this increase to the cost of contract service (vehicle 
charge only fl add $795,006 to the cost of that service, bringing the 
total expenditures for contract service up to $4,135,315. Deducting the 
cost of Government-owned service ($3,482,176) from the total for con- 
tract service ($4,135,315) shows an annual saving of $653,139 in favor 
of Government-owned service. Government-owned service besides being 
more economical than contract service, is also very much more efficient. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not undertake to analyze these figures. 
The figures are here in the record of the hearings, and they 
probably explain themselves. Whether we have a more econom- 
ical service or a more expensive service I am not prepared to say. 
What I want to find out, and which I do not think I found out, 
was Low many more cities we are supplying with Government- 
owned service than we are supplying with the screen-wagon 
contract service. We know exactly what it costs to supply a 
certain number of cities with the screen-wagon contract service. 
If we have had 10 more cities added for the Government-owned 

` vehicle service, of course it would add whatever the cost of the 
screen-wagon service in those 10 cities might have been; but it 
does not appear that we haye added any new cities, and a great 
deal of the $3,000,000 which has been added to the cost of the 
service appears be due to the readjustment of the contracts due 
to war conditions, which added 40 per cent to the cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out the figure “9” in line 3 and substituting therefor the 
figure 8.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SLOAN moves to amend, page 14. line 3, by striking out the figure 
ade | Aus 3 the dollar mark and inserting in lieu thereof the üg- 
ure “8.” 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I do this after listening to what 
the ranking member on the committee, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. STEENERSON], has said about this matter in his at- 
tack upon it and in the defense submitted by the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. MOON. The what? 

Mr. SLOAN. The defense submitied by the chairman of the 
committee, and I use a rather strained expression, and rather 
complimentary, when I give it that much dignity, if it may please 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MOON. That is much more than anybody would expect 
frem the gentleman. 

Mr, SLOAN. Well, the expectations of the wicked usually 
perish—as the moon goes down. 

Mr. MOON. The moon did not go down in the last election, 
gs I think the Sloan did. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to ask the Chair to 
take charge of this exuberant Member, who does not ask for 
recognition before he interrupts. He is quite mistaken; I did 
not go down in the last election. I desire to say that I offer 
this amendment after listening to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], who is usually very clear on these 
propositions. 

And I think from what he has said and what has been said by 
others it is clear to all of us this estimate is altogether too high. 
Especially is this true because there seems to be a lack of ex- 
planation and detail upon the part of the department so that it 
would be difficult for the chairman or any member of the com- 
mittee successfully to defend the figures presented. If this 
is reduced $1,000,000 at this time there will be ample opportunity 
in the next stage of legislation for the Post Office Department, if 
it has an explanation lucid and sufficient, to bring this before 
the committee, and this amount can be reinstated in another 
body. But the strongest fact indicating a lack of basis for this 
large estimate is that the price of automobiles has doubled. 
That may be true somewhere, but it is not true in my expe- 
rience. I had something to do with the purchase of a number of 
nutomobiles in the last two years, and I know of no automobile 
that has doubled in price either wholesale or retail. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I will be pleased to do so. 

Mr, AYRES. I do not think that the First Assistant made 


ihe statement that the cost of automobiles had doubled. You 
will find on page 21 that he gives several items which have in- 
crensed, for instance, gasoline. Now, anyone who has run an 
automobile for the last two or three years knows that gasoline 
has very materially increased, 
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Mr. SLOAN. 
last year. 

Mr. AYRES. 
or three years. 

Mr. SLOAN. But not in the last year, and I understood it is 
compared with last year’s appropriation and not the appropria- 
tion of several years ago. ` 

Mr. AYRES. That is true; but you will find several other 
items on page 21 where the price has increased, and in the case of 
automobiles—— 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman from Kansas indicate one 
that has doubled in price in all those he speaks about? 

Mr. AYRES. No; I do not know that I can, but he does not 
say it has doubled, but he says it has increased from 40 to 50 
per cent. 

Mr. SLOAN. That is not as I understood it as read by the 
chairman, therefore I think this should be reduced $1,000,000. 

„Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the very fresh gentleman from 
Nebraska has suggested that he understands more about this 
situation than anybody on the committee, and that his views 
ought to prevail. He possibly may be right about it, he may be 
wiser than anybedy else, he may know about this, and his 
views perhaps ought to prevail, in view of the fact that the 
gentleman is perhaps expressing his views on this bill for the 
last time. That, however, was not a source of any pleasure to 
me whatever. Now, the committee has to act upon the facts 
that are before it. It is very clear that the statement of the 
department is net perhaps as strong as gentlemen might desire 
it to be, as for the reasons for the large increase in this item, 
and yet your committee can only guess at that; that is all we 
can do in making this estimate, to make a reasonable guess froin 
the proof as to what amount of money ought to be appropriated 
under the conditions that may hereafter exist. Now, it may 
be that these things will be much higher another year than 
now,. may be they will be less; we do not know. But he says 
the increase is due to many causes. One is that the cost of 
vehicles for mounted carriers has doubled in some cases. Well, 
the gentleman from Nebraska says that is not true. I do not 
know how he knows that is not true. The department thinks it 
is true. It has been stated that it is true. I have no reason to 
take the judgment of the gentleman from Nebraska over that 
of the department. Why, we used to rent motor trucks for $709 
and $800, and to-day the price has doubled on account of the 
increased cost of gasoline and labor. They do not say it has 
doubled on account of the actual manufacture of machines, as 
the gentleman from Nebraska has left the impression, at least 
upon my mind, Now, contracts are to be let next year, and the 
bids are expected to be much higher. Contracts let last year 
are being readjusted, which will result in letting them at a 
higher rate. Automobiles have advanced 100 per cent. Now, 
whether those things are true or not I do not know; the gentle- 
man from Nebraska does not know any more about it than I do. 
He might know more than I do, but he does not know all about 
it. The department is supposed to have some information ou 
this question; they are the persons charged with the responsi- 
bility of administration, and we ought to have some regard for 
the views that they express. Now, if this money is not neces- 
sary, it will not be used. If it is necessary and they do not have 
it, the department may be crippled in this service. That is ail 
there is to it. Well, we are guessing at this, and they are 
guessing more or less, and I am not objecting to guessing off a 
half a million of dollars on this item if you want to, but I do not 
think it ought to be cut too deep. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MOON. I will, 

Mr. TILSON. What impresses me is the fact that in the 
year when the war is going on at its height this item scems to 
have cost $6,000,000, with the high price of automobiles, gaso- 
line, and labor, and all the rest. Now, for the year beginning 
July 1, 1919, after the war lias been over for more than half a 
year and the new year starts, this item is going tc cost $9,700,- 
000. Now what is the reason for the jump of 50 per cent in the 
year after the war is over? 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman just heard the statement of the 
reasons. 

Mr. TILS®N. But those reasons are all based on the war, it 


But he does not know that it has doubled in the 


Probably not in the last year, but in the last two 


seems, 

Mr. MOON. No; they are not based on the war, but they are 
based on the market prices. The war has got nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield for one moment? 

Mr. MOON. I am yielding to the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to say, in answer to what the gentle- 
man says, just what the deficiency is I do not know, but there is 
a considerable deficiency bill before the Committee on Appro- 
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priations in this item. Now, in making calculations for the 
coming year if will become necessary to take into consideration 
now much short the six million and odd dollars will be this year. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it as much as $3,000,000? 

Mr. SISSON. In excess of $6,000,000. 

Mr. TILSON. Is the deficiency as much as $3,000,000? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, I can rot tell the gentleman about that 
because I only know there is a considerable deficiency asked 
for by the Post Office Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask for reeognition in my own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman move to strike out the 
last word? 

Mr. SISSON. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. If you reject this item it will simply result in 
the Post Office Department coming back to Congress with a 
deficiency bill. In this item there was a readjustment of con- 
tract, I understand. Just how much I do not know. But 
wherever the mail is carried by contract, which contracts were 
let prior to the war, screen wagon, the cost of carrying the 
mail was so greatly increased by virtue of the war that many of 
these contractors were compelled to throw up the contracts 
and new contracts were let. Therefore I understand, if I am in 
error the chairman of the committee can correct me, the postal 
authorities readjusted these contracts and that to some extent 
accounts for the deficiency asked for. And then the readjust- 
ment of other contracts, L understand, will be cared for in this 
item. Therefore it will be next to impossible to determine just 
what this item will be. If you cut the item materially it will 
simply mean the Appropriations Committee will be called upon 
to make good in a deficiency bill what you fail to appropriate 
at this time. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. What real harm will that do? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know that-any real harm would origi- 
nate, except the Government would be behind in the payment 
of its contracts. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SISSON. It might be behind in the payment of some of 
its obligations. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I rise to inquire what is purposed as to the 
last proviso in providing for a $60,000 Government garage in 
the rear of the Government post-office building. Can the gen- 
tleman give any idea as to the extent of the building or the 
character of the construction of this Government garage? 

Mr. MOON. I suppose I can answer the gentleman better by 
just reading from the hearings. They say: 

In this appropriation we ask that $60,000 of this amount be made 
available immediately for the erection and ee of a garage on the 
site owned by the Government in the rear 9 main post-office build- 
ing in the District of Columbia. Back of the city post office we have a 
space sufficiently large for a garage. The nearest point we can get a 
garage is about a e or a mile and a half from the office there; the 
rents are very high, and from the best statistics we can get, or, rather, 
the best estimates we can get, we can construct a garage for about 
$60,000, and the interest on that amount would be much less than any 
rental we would have to pay, and we could save that difference. 

Now, that is the statement of the department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
as to the size of the tract of land the Government owns there 
and the size of the building that is purposed to be erected for 
use as a garage? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know. I think the lot is perhaps 100 
feet front. However, it is a small lot. It is not very large. I 
do not know anything about the construction of the garage or 
what it will cost. I have read the statement of the department 
from their estimates, which they furnished to the committee. 
We did not feel it was necessary to call for details» 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not give any informa- 
tion as to the number of automobiles sought to be accommodated 
in this garage? 

Mr. MOON, I understand there will be a great many. The 
gentleman can see from the hearings all I know about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe there is anything in the 
hearings on that subject, so far as these details are concerned. 

Mr. MOON. The hearings are practically what I have read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I did not get the informa- 
tion that I souglit, but I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For inland trans t I » 
600.000: Provided, That not te execed $1,000,000 may bo Srpended ler 
payment bf freight and incidental charges for the rta of 
mails conveyed under special arrangement in freight trains or other- 
wise: Provided further, That out of this appropriation the Postmaster 


General is authorized io expend not exceeding $2,185,000 for the pur- 
chase of aeroplanes and the operation and maintenance of acroplane 
service between such points as may be determined: And provided Jur- 
ther, That separate accounts be kept of the amount expended for acro- 
plane service. 8 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, at the end of line 17, page 18. after 
the word “service,” I offer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moon offers the following amendment: Insert after the word 
“service,” in line 17, page 15, the following : 

“And provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed 
to deliver immediately to the Postmaster General 100 De Haviland 
4 acroplanes, 100 Handley-Pages, 10 Glen Martin day bombers, all 
planes completely assembled, and with the necessary spare parts. Also 
100 extra berty engines with spare rts, 50 Hispano-Suiza engines 
of 300-horsepower motors, and 20 Hispano-Suiza engines with 150- 
horsepower motors. The same to be out of any equipment that the War 
Department has on hand or vnder construction. The War Department 
iy Seg one to be credited with the equipment turned over to the Post 
Office Department.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment just proposed. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment comes from the 
department. It is one that they desire to have placed in this 
bill. The reason for it is that Congress passed a law that per- 
mitted the War Department to turn over a certain class of aero- 
planes in whole or in part that had been used for war purposes 
to the Post Office Department for use in the Aeroplane Mail 
Service. I understand that the War Department construes that 
statute as merely directory, and tliat it has declined to turn 
over these planes, owing to some controversy existing between 
it and another department and a contention which has arisen 
with that department and the Post Office Department. If you 
want this aeroplane service to continue, you have got to provide 
for it in some way. The cheapest and best way will be the use 
of aeroplanes that we now have and of which the War Depart- 
ment has control. That department dees not insist it has any 
particular use for these planes. It is just a controversy inside 
the General Staff. The General Staff has assumed its authority 
and issued its orders. The Post Office Department has got to 
put in these planes now if it is desired to have the service from 
New York to Chicago and elsewhere. If we are to have this 
service, we have got to provide for it. The wisest thing, in my 
judgment, would be to take the aeroplanes the War Department 
and the Navy Department may have and use them in the Postal 
Service. They will not be needed in the war service, and this 
is practically making mandatory a provision, as to the extent, 
of course, of the number of planes stated in the amendment, of 
a law which is held to be directory, and by which the Post Office 
Department is deprived of its benefits. 

Now, I want to say this in reference to that: The committee 
in making this large recommendation of $1,185,000 anticipated 
a part of them at least—a trouble of this sort with the War 
Department, and they thought it necessary to have an amount of 
money sufficient to have a reasonable practical experiment of nir- 
planes as mail carriers, and therefore they placed in there the 
recommendation of the department as $2,185,000. The depart- 
ment did not want to have more than half a million dollars if 
they could get the use of the airplanes from the War Depart- 
ment and get the benefit of the statute that we heretofore passed 
on that subject; so that if this amendment is passed I am going 
to move to reduce the direct appropriation of $2,185,000 to the 
sum of $500,000. 

It is suggested that it might be added to this amendment, 
If the gentleman from Wisconsin insists on his point of order 
we can bring in the amendment under the Holman rule, und I 
hope it will not be objected to. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, I will make 
a point of order on that paragraph, that portion of it which says 
“and airplanes, $61,500,000.” : 

Mr. MOON. The point of order, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois, would not be well taken without the consent of 
the House. By the rule of the House adopted in connection 
with this bill, or rather by unanimous consent, it is provided 
that every section and paragraph in the bill shall be in order. 
Of course, any amendment that is germane to any section of the 
bill is in order. 

Mr. CANNON. I was not aware of that unanimous consent. 
If I had been in the House, I would have reserved a point of 
order. I think I should have. 

Mr. MOON. I think the amendment is germane. If not, it 
can be made so by providing for a reduction. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MOON. I yield to the gentleman. 5 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman's time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman amend 
his amendment by providing that the War Department furnish 
these machines and the personnel for their operation and main- 
tenance if the Post Office Department can use them in estab- 
lished lines? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is, you do not want these machines 
turned over if you can not use them; and, on the other hand, 
we do not want them turned over if the Post Office Department 
is not equipped to use them. Why not include a provision for 
the personnel and the use of the machines? 

Mr. MOON. Under the law the personnel would be subject 
to the Civil Service Commission, and in the next place, we do 
not want to mix the War Department in any way with the Post 
Office Department, so far as the carrying of mail is concerned 
and so far as the administration of the postal function is con- 
cerned. The amendment that I have offered does not in any 
way combine the services of the two departments. It just pro- 
vides for the handing over by the War Department of certain 
machinery which belongs to the Government for use in the Pos- 
tal Service. The War Department is to have credit for it. This 
is proposed so that we may have the benefits of the proper bal- 
ancing of accounts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the event the Post Office Department 
is not in position to receive these machines and care for them 
at the present time, does the gentleman still insist that the Post 
Office Department shall take them over? 

Mr. MOON. Weare not going to assume anything of the sort. 
The function of carrying the mails and the airplane function be- 
long to the Post Office Department, and it is best to assume that 
it can discharge all the duties of transportation of the mails by 
any means apart from the War Department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is misinformed as to that. 
In the event this amendment goes through, will the gentleman 
consent to strike out this appropriation? 

Mr. MOON. I am going to moye to amend the appropriation 
so as to reduce it to $500,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will tell the gentleman that he is getting 
a lot of white elephants on his hands that he can not care for. 
That is what it will be. The Post Office Department can not 
take care of these machines. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. It occurs to me that this is a very large number 
of airplanes and motors. Has the gentleman any information 
as to what the value of that aircraft is? 

Mr. MOON. I will say to the gentleman that this amendment 
was sent to me to-day by the Post Office Department, with the 
request, if possible, to have it put in the bill at this particular 
point. I have no more information about the matter than other 
gentlemen. 

Mr. BLACK. It strikes me that this will include at least 
$10,000,000 worth of aircraft. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is in existence. It is there. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I was very much impressed with 
the suggestion made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGvuaxprA]. While I have not had the time to give it careful 
consideration yet, and while I appreciate the difficulties always 
involved in two departments engaged in a work to reach one 
result, still I can see no real reason why the Army can not 
carry the mail over the routes selected and provided by the Post 
Office Department, so far as the air service is concerned. We 
shall undoubtedly maintain in the Army an air service greater 
or lesser for all time. To give them something actually to do 
would be to their benefit, would improve the aviation service 
in the Army, and would prevent duplication in the Post Office 
Department. If at any time the air service of the Post Office 
Department reached vast proportions it might not be advisable, 
then, to have the Army do it. But so long as it is in an experi- 
mental condition, and we have the trained men now in the 
Army—and we propose to continue to train men in the Army— 
why not give them something to do? 

The great trouble with the Army and Navy is in times of 
peace to find something for them to do. Now, here is an oppor- 
tunity to take a service that will be continued and not only 
occupy their time but give them the training which they need 
to have, without much, if any, additional expense to the Govern- 
ment; whereas if we provide an.extra service in the Post Office 
Department we shall have divided our aviation service so that 
neither branch will make the same progress that they would 
make if consolidated in one branch, 


Now, the difficulties of having the Army perform the service 
are not great. The Post Office Department would still control 
the mail. They would deliver the mail to the airplanes as they 
now deliver it to the railroad trains. The mail would be car- 
ried by the Army as it is now carried by rail or other methods 
of carriage. I can see no reason why it is not perfectly feasible 
to do that. And if it be feasible to do it, then certainly no one 
will dispute that it would be economical to do it. And if it be 
5 5 and economical, why is it not the proper thing 
to do? 

It may be that it can not be done at this moment on this bill. 
I do not know. Probably no one is prepared with a proposition 
that would cover it. But that is a matter that is easily changed 
and provided for in the future, and if we start in and build up 
a big aviation service in the Post Office Department there never 
will be much chance of consolidation in the future, because from 
some expérience and long observation I have discovered, what 
I think all the rest of us know, that when you propose to change 
or abolish any branch of the Government you run up against a 
hard proposition; either the head of the department is opposed 
to it or the foot where the service rests is opposed to it, one of 
the two almost invariably. Why not act in a sensible manner. 
There is not a business concern on earth that would do what is 
now proposed in the manner proposed in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take issue 
with anybody in connection with the item and in the considera- 
tion of the proposed legislation. I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Chairman, to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. There is a point of order now pending against 
the amendment. x 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not talking about the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is not waiving the point of 
order? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no; but I am not talking about the 
amendment. My idea was that such information as members 
of the committee have ought to be disclosed to those present. 

I started in to say that I conceived it to be my duty as a 
member of the committee to make such investigation as I might 
be able to make for the purpose of familiarizing myself with 
the possibility, or the desirability, if I may put it in that way, 
of aeroplane service in connection with the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I went into the matter in some detail. I tried to obtain 
information as te what the attitude of the War Department had 
been to the aeroplane service for letter delivery and what the 
attitude of the Post Office Department had been toward this 
same service, and how nearly the War Department and the 
Post Office Department had been able to cooperate—what the 
outcome of their effort to engage and cooperate had been. 

I reached the conclusion that they were not very successful 
in their attempt to cooperate. In the first place, I concluded 
from the information I have been able to obtain that the War 
Department, through some of its officers, decided that it was 
impossible to operate an aeroplane mail service successfully. 
On the other hand, the Post Office Department claimed that ät 
was possible and feasible, notwithstanding the statements of 
officers of the Army, and they proceeded, if I am informed cor- 
rectly, to demonstrate the ability of the aeroplane service, not- 
withstanding the condemnation of it by the War Department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not until I get through with my statement, 
and then I will yield if anybody wants to ask a question. Now, 
I have made some memoranda in regard to this in order that I 
might not make any misstatement. 

In the first place, last March Col. Deeds, who was connected 
with the Liberty motor and aeroplane construction work during 
all the period of the war, was a signal officer of the War De- 
partment in the aeroplane service. He requested the Post- 
master General to permit the Army to operate its mail planes, 
offering to furnish planes and fliers and to share the expense 
with the Post Office Department. He said it would harmonize 
with the Army training program as suggested by Maj. La- 
Guardia. The Post Office Department acceded to the sugges- 
tion made by Col. Deeds on condition that the War Department 
would operate the service daily without break, except on Sun- 
day. This agreement between the signal officer and the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General was reduced to writing and ap- 
proved by the Acting Secretary of War, Mr. Crowell. It 
speedily developed, however, that there was a serious opposition 
among Army officials directly interested in aviation to the 
Army conducting the flying for the Post Office Department. An 


attempt was made at a conference with the post-office officials 


1918. 


to induce them to give up military participation in aerial mails. 
Public announcement had, however, been made of the service 
and the Post Office Department insisted on the Army carrying 
out its agreement to the letter to fly daily. Feeling that the 
Army was not interested in this participation whole-heartedly, 
the Post Office Department purchased its equipment to take 
over the work should the military authorities at any time desire 
to relinquish this cooperation. 

The Post Office Department took over the service from the 
War Department on the 12th of August and operated it with 
civilian fliers. It made, as far as I have been able to discover, 
something of a success of the service between here and New 
York. i 

Mr. AYRES. The War Department operated it from May 15 
up to August 12. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; to August 12. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, as far as I have been able to gather information, made a 
fairly successful service between Washington and New York. 
They have demonstrated their ability to fly in all kinds of 
weather, whether it is raining, foggy, or whether the wind is 
blowing or not. Yesterday they came over from New York to 
Washington in an hour and forty minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And killed a man. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know how many men have been 
killed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Flying in the fog. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘They have killed men in all the services of 
the Government; it does not make any difference whether it is 
carrying the mail or carrying bombs, they are killing men. I do 
not pretend to say that the air service is a safe service. What I 
pretend to say is that the Army is putting every obstacle in the 
way of the service that they can. I am opposed to turning over 
the service to the Army, where they refuse to operate it. They 
now think the service is likely to become practicable, because it 
has been fairly demonstrated that it can be done, and as soon 
us they find it can be done they want to take it back. We turned 
the mail over to them for delivery of letters on the other side, 
and we know what kind of service they gave to us and our 
soldiers. Thousands and thousands of letters were never de- 
livered, and it was under the conduct of the Army over there. 
Who is to blame for that I do not pretend to say. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I was about to ask the gentle- 
man if he thought the position of the Army was based on their 
knowledge of the fact that it could not succeed? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what they said. 

Mr. SNYDER. Or whether it was because they wanted to 
act in dpposition to the Post Office Department? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In just a moment. They have succeeded so 
far in flying 80,000 miles since the 12th of August with cilivian 
fliers. They have made 111 days from August 12 up to the 
present time, and up to December 1 only seven forced landings 
had been made. Only two trips were lost on account of weather 
conditions and only three trips were interfered with requiring 
the placing of the mail on the train through failure of motor. 
In a flying program exceeding 80,000 miles there has not been a 
single casualty, except one or two minor casualties, until yes- 
terday. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not make that state- 
ment for a fact, does he? 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman know about it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When the Post Office Department thought 
they could run aeroplanes the same as they did their automo- 
biles, they found out they could not, for they killed three men 
in a fog and they killed one yesterday. z 

They killed three men in a fog a few weeks ago. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. In the gentleman’s memorandum does he tell 
us how many machines have been actually used up in making 
the 80,000 miles? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
in the five minutes? : 


Mr. MADDEN. Oh, surely; I will yield at any time. The 


estimate of the Post Office Department for $300,000 was sub- 
mitted to the committee for this experimental service, but the 
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Postmaster General and his assistants indicate that in order to 
curry the service on successfully for a year it -will cost about 
$3,000,000. . 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not a fact that if the War Department 
turns over to the Post Office Department 100 De Haviland 
planes, 100 Handley-Paige, 10 Glen Curtiss planes, 100 extra 
Liberty engines, and 70 Hispano-Suiza planes, would that not 
be at least $5,000,000 worth of aircraft? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know what the value would be. 

Mr. BLACK. And does the gentleman think we ought to go 
into the service that strong? 

Mr. MADDEN. What I think is that we ought to experiment 
properly. I do not pretend to say that we are ready to make 
complete air service mail delivery all over the United States, 
but I do pretend to say that you can run aeroplanes across the 
continent in 250-mile relays successfully, just as well as you 
can run between here and New York successfully. There is no 
reason why you should attempt to run the entire stretch of the 
continent without stopping and changing planes. There ought 
to be periods, stations where you can stop and change, just like 
the railroads change engines at the different division head- 
quarters, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois., 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Has the gentleman any figures 
there giving the cost of the service in these 80,000 miles run 
and the number of machines used? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It costs $5.95 a pound. 

Mr. MADDEN. We charge 6 cents an ounce for mail. 

— GRAHAM of Illinois. I mean the cost to the Govern- 
men 

Mr. MADDEN. The cost to the Government so far has been 
in excess of the receipts, but if the planes were to carry what 
we are told they should carry, and what they are qualified to 
carry, they would be run on a profitable basis, on the basis of 
a charge of 6 cents an ounce. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. About how much mileage have we 
been able to get out of a new machine in this service? 

Mr. MADDEN. I really could not tell the gentleman that. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman know how 
many machines we have used. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will tell the gentleman that in a moment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Just in a moment. Let me say something 
myself. . 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You have been saying it for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not speak in that way to the gentleman 
when he had the floor, and I do not see any reason why he 
should be impertinent to me now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not mean to be impertinent. 
to give the gentleman some information. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman can not be impertinent to 
me, and I want him to understand it. Col. Goodyear, in charge 
of flying operations under Col. Deeds, came up with Col. 
Bloomfield, the English flying officer here, and he said you 
could not operate planes between here and New York. The fact 
that they have been operated successfully between here and 
New York proves that Col. Deeds and Col. Goodyear and Col. 
Bloomfield were mistaken. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiéld? 

Mr. MADDEN. In just a moment. Let me get through with 
this first. We are operating between New York and Wash- 
ington 10 planes, one round trip each week day, rain or shine, 
and the average time between here and New York is 2 hours 
and 20 minutes, while the average time between New York and 
Washington is 2 hours and 45 minutes. The reason for the 
difference in time is on account of the way the winds prevail. 
You are running against the wind in one case and with the wind 
in the other. There are 16 aeroplanes between Chicago and 
Washington that are proposed to be started in that service. 
They say it is feasible to make that trip in 10 hours, beginning 
at 6 o'clock in the morning and landing at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and a machine came over here from New York yes- 
terday in an hour and 40 minutes, came through zero weather, 
through a sleet storm part of the way, stopped 10 minutes at 
Philadelphia, and it was 10 degrees below zero part of the 
way over. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for two minutes, as I 
would like to get some information. 


Mr. Chariman, will the gentleman 


I want 
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Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman conclude. I ask that the gen- 
tleman may have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, the Navy is wiring the machines for 
the Post Office Department. It already has and it is putting in 
radio apparatus, so that they can telephone and keep in commu- 
nication, and also have radio range finders, so that a man can 
not get off the course in the rain or fog, and the Bureau of 
Standards is projecting a magnetic induction set which will 
enable a man who flies a machine to reach the center of the 
field, no matter what the weather is, what the hour of the day 
is, how dark the night may be or how foggy it may be, and 
with these perfected instruments it seems to me that notwith- 
standing what the Army says we are making progress, and that 
we are making this progress with civilian fliers, men who are 
willing to go, men who are not saying they can not go, and that 
is what Col. Deeds said and that is what Col. Goodyear said 
and that is what Bloomfield said. Now I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If the gentleman has finished his 
statement, I was trying to find out if the gentleman knew how 
many planes we had used in this service up to date. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Twenty-six. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Are they all being used yet, does 
the gentleman know? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are all being used yet. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman aware that from May 15 
to May 31 the cost of running 10 machines by the Post Office 
Department was $32.54 an hour and 50 cents a mile? 

Mr. MADDEN. I expected it would be at least $25 an hour. 
That was when it was run by the Army. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. From the statement of the Postmaster 
General. Now, the gentleman makes the statement that they 
have machinery and the appliances and improvements by which 
a machine can fly at night, regardless of weather conditions, in 
a fog, or any kind of weather? 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not say we haye them; I said they were 
being equipped. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is exactly it. Is the gentleman aware 
that it is going to cost millions of dollars to equip aad install? 

Mr. MADDEN. It will not cost millions of dollars to equip 
25 or 30 of these. : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If you are going to install radio control 
in machines, do you know you have to string along the wires, 
-whether you haye 100 or 1 machine? 

Mr. MADDEN. We are experimenting on these, and I think 
it is worth while to make the experiment. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Exactly. But is it not.better to have one 
experiment for all departments of the United States Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MADDEN. We may in the end come to turn all the de- 
partments into one, but I do not believe that it is feasible or 
practicable or wise to turn the mail service over to the Army. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That is the only objection the gentleman 
has? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. MANN. I understood my colleague to say that the pres- 
ent postage was 6 cents an ounce? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is that the same as it was when it was started 
or is it a reduction? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it was 24 cents. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, No; it was 15 cents an ounce for the 
first few months. 

Mr. MANN. There is no law 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 
first started it was 24 cents for each letter. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is, and that is the reason I asked 
the question, that there was a statement in the papers some 
time ago that the postage had been reduced because the depart- 
ment could now afford to carry the mail for the reduced 
amount, 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I do not pretend to say what the cost is. 
I am only saying I think the experiment is justified. I do not 
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think we ought to expend too large a sum in experimentation, 
but I think we ought to give the department an opportunity to 
prove the feasibility. Now, it seems to me that they have made 
a good deal better proof of its feasibility than the Army suc- 
ceeded in making. 
against it, 
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Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman think as a practical 
man that we ought to utilize the resources that we already have 
at hand? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. TILSON. And if we have a certain number of planes 
complete; I do not know just how many—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It seems to me that we ought to proceed on business 
principles, so far as we can, even though airplane mail service 
may be in the experimental stage. 

Two years ago in the consideration of the Post Oflice appro- 
priation bill I moved an amendment making appropriation for 
experimental post-office delivery of mail by airplane. It was 
ruled out on a point of order. We had no airplanes in the 
Postal Service and none of account in the military service at 
that time. Since that time a great deal of water has run over 
the dam, We now have not only a number of airplanes com- 
plete, but have a much larger number in process of construction. 
In addition to that we have what we did not have then—a con- 
siderable number of trained fliers. 

It seems to me that what we ought to do is to utilize our 
resources in both personnel and matériel. It would be bad 
business for the Post Office Department to start anew, on its 
own hook, and buy airplanes when we already have a depart- 
ment of the Government with a considerable number of air- 
planes and with enough trained fliers. to use them. For the 
military flier this would be the best possible practice and at 
the same time perform a very useful governmental work. I sec 
no insuperable objection to the two departments of the same 
Government, under the same Chief Executive, working in co- 
operation. If they do not work in harmony voluntarily, they 
might be compelled to work in cooperation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think I can see one very 
great objection, namely, that those who are in the military 
service are absolutely subject to military orders. And so far 
as your trained personnel is concerned, you will have a very 
large number who have been trained in the Army and undoubt- 
edly will go out into civil life, and who unquestionably would be 
very glad to take charge of the service in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Is not that a fair statement? 

Mr. TILSON. Assuming that we could secure in civilian 
employment a number of men who had been thus trained in 
military flying, we should have utilized part of your personnel 
resources. Now, what as to the matériel? What as to the 
planes themselves? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think unquestionably that 
the planes should be transferred from the War Department to 
the Post Office Department, in accordance with the provisions 
of this amendment. Whether this provides for too many or 
not, of course I am not prepared to say, but if they are not 
going to be of service in the War Department, why, most assur- 
edly they ought not to be wasted. 

Mr. TILSON. What is the gentleman going to say as to 
continuing the training of the men, the fliers, as a matter of 
national defense, as a necessary part of our military training? 
That must be kept up at whatever cost. Shall we have a large 
corps flying for training purposes without carrying anything 
and at the same time have alongside of it another flying corps 
in the Post Office Department carrying the mail? Why not com- 
bine the two? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To my mind it is an all-suffi- 
cient reason that those who are in the Army will be subject to 
military orders at all times. 

Mr. TILSON. That is no objection at all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And being so subject to mili- 
tary orders at all times, I do not believe that they will be prop- 
erly fitted to go into civilian employment. 

Mr. TILSON. They are officers of tlie very same Govern- 
ment, and, whether they are under the Post Office control or the 
military control, they are subject to the orders of the same 
Chief Executive. In my judgment we shall make a great mis- 
take if we do not maintain the air service in a state of efficiency 
as a part of our military program, and it will help rather than 
hinder to utilize it in carrying the mail. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. Suppose the Army was operating the rail- 
roads of this country, would it be thought they vould not carry 
the mail successfully? 

Mr. TILSON. No. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr, TILSON. 
utes, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this close in five minutes. 

Mr, TILSON. I object. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have fiye 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
committee. 

Mr. MOON. I do not want to cut off anybody. 

Mr. STEENERSON. ‘The chairman of the committee ought to 
yield five minutes to me, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is another matter. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to cut off my 
friend from Minnesota or anybody else who wants to talk on 
this amendment. Here is a general debate going on on the 
whole subject that may be interminable. Now, I want to move 
to limit the debate. The debate under the rules has already 
been exhausted long ago, and I ask unanimous consent 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will also state that there is a 
point of order pending. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, Chairman, I have an amendment to the 
amendment that I want to offer. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate close in 
40 minutes, to be divided by the Chair among the gentlemen 
who have applied for it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BLACK. I want to submit an inquiry. I would like 
to know if that motion would interfere with my offering a motion 
to amend the amendment? 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, there has a point of order been 
made on this amendment, and I believe, before we indulge in this 
40 minutes of debate, we ought to dispose of it, because if the 
point of order is well taken there will be no use for the debate. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have an amendment that will probably 
raise the same question in a different way. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin wish to 
argue his point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Most assuredly, 

Mr. MOON. State your grounds. If it is subject to a point 
of reser we will save a good deal of time by not carrying on the 
debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment proposed is not germane to any legislation carried in the 
bill, and it violates the rule of the House prohibiting legislation 
on appropriation bills. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the subject that we have under 
discussion is inland transportation of mails. That is provided 
for, of course, by law. Here is an appropriation limiting the 
amount of transportation in the airplane line and in the inland 
transportation line to a fixed sum. The amendment now pro- 
posed is simply this: It is to provide a means—an additional 
means—of transportation. The statute authorizes the trans- 
portation of inland mails. It does not designate the different 
methods by which it can be done, and it is within the meaning 
of the statute and the province of the House under its rules 
te add, I take it, any means of transportation to the mail facili- 
ties that we now have on an appropriation bill or anywhere else 
with proper limitations. 

Now, I have said to the gentleman that if there is any point 
on the question of the limitation I would be glad to amend the 
section hereafter and bring it uhder the Holman rule if pos- 
sible. But I insist that the amendment is in order now. It is 
germane to the existing statute, which provides for inland trans- 
portation of mails. We have got a right, unquestionably, to 
combine, under the practice of the House, on an appropria- 
tion bill or anywhere else, all of the instrumentalities of trans- 
portation that are permitted under the law, and they are all 
permitted. I do not think, then, that it would be very far- 
fetched or a close construction of the statute to admit the 
amendment which the department has asked for in this bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ForD] will be heard first. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Excuse me. 

Mr. MOON. I want to say that every paragraph of this bill 
has, by unanimous consent, been made in order, and the only 
question here is whether this amendment is germane to fhe 
matter thet is now in order. 
coer CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask for two additional min- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee has just stated to the Chair, there was an order agreed 
to in the House that all the legislation carried in this appro- 
priation bill would be considered in order. The question before 
the Chair now is whether this item, being presented on an ap- 
propriation bill and a point of order having been waived, the 
amendment now proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee 
would have been in order, He advances that as his major pre- 
mise for holding the amendment to be in order, and also the fact 
mar provision has been made for the establishment of airplane 
service. 

There is no authority for the establishment of airplane service 
by law other than which is carried in the appropriation act, 
which merely provides in general language as follows: 

For inland transportation by steamboat or other power-boat routes 
or by airplane. 

That is the extent of the present language authorizing the 
establishment of airplane service. Now, I direct the attention 
of the Chair—— 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. The agreement of the House by unanimous con- 
sent makes this airplane legislation in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have already stated that. If the gentle- 
man heard my opening remarks, he will remember that I stated 
that to be the position of the gentleman as the basis for his 
argument that it is in order. 

Mr. MOON. Why is it, then, not in order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because it is not germane. If the gentle- 
man will hold himself in patience, I will try to demonstrate that 
it is not germane. 

Mr. MOON. Very well. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was authorization in the last appro- 
priation act covering this airplane service. It is found in sec- 
tion 8. This amendment that is now proposed, Mr. Chairman, 
seeks to change the existing law covering this question as found 
in section 8 of the present Post Office appropriation act. May I 
read section 8? It reads as follows: 

That the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, deliver and turn 
over to the Postmaster General from time to time, and without charge 
therefor, for use in the Postal Service, such nah gece and automobiles 
or parts thereof as may be, prove to be, or as shall become, unsuitable for 
the pu s of the War Department but suitable for the use of the 
Postal Service; and the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to use 
the same, in his discretion, in the transportation ot the mails and to 
pay the necessary expenses thereof out of the appropriation for inland 
5 by steamboat or other power boat or by airplanes or star 
route, 

He is seeking by this amendment to direct and take out of 
the power of the Secretary of War—which is existing law—the 
discretion which is now lodged in the Secretary of War, to turn 
over a certain number of airplanes of different types and a cer- 
tain number of engines. Certainly on this appropriation bill 
he can not add that character of legislation, and the mere fact 
that there was an order entered making in order the legislation 
that was carried in this bill would not go to the extent of making 
in order a distinct, substantive proposition of law changing 
existing law unless it is germane to the matter that is contained 
in the existing appropriation bill. 

And that is what we are brought to in the last analysis, 
whether it is germane to this paragraph; whether a direction, 
a mandatory direction, to the Secretary of War to turn over 
a certain number of airplanes and motors is germane to the 
authorization as carried in this bill providing for the expendi- 
ture of not exceeding $2,000,000 for the purchase of airplanes 
and the operation and maintenance of airplane service between 
such points as may be determined. I may be in error in the 
position I am now presenting, but I respectfully submit in all 
eandor that in determining whether it is germane I believe the 
Chair should consider the question as if this were a separate 
bill, and it provided merely for the purchase of airplanes, 
whether it would be germane to direct the Secretary of War to 
turn over supplies under his control. But even if you would 
hold that it would be germane under those circumstances, you 
could not escape the ruling that no legislation shall be in order 
on an appropriation bill, although we have made an order that 
everything that is covered in this bill shall be in order. That 
does not signify that it wipes away the general rules of the 
House—— 

Mr. MOON. That is just what it does 
Mr. STAFFORD. That other legislation can be carried on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Is tlie gentleman aware of the fact that 
the law authorizing tle Secretary of War to turn over air- 
planes to the Post Office Department was carried as a rider in 
last year’s appropriation bill, and is- not included in this bill? 
It is a separate,. independent law of last year. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I may have been in the realm of fancy, 
but T thought that a few minutes ago I read the very section 
in last year’s appropriation bill that grants tliat authority. 

Mr. STEENERSON, T was not listening; 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the very purpose of obtaining 
unanimous consent was to make each and every item, section, 
and paragraph in the bill in order, so as to avoid the rule that 
there could not be new legislation on an appropriation’ bill. 
The House made in order this section providing that out of 
the appropriation the Postmaster General is authorized to ex- 
pend not exceeding $2,185,000 for the: purpose of aeroplanes and 
the operation and maintenance of aeroplane service between 
such points as he may determine. 

Now, there is a provision in reference to utilizing aeroplanes 
for mail service and provides for the appropriation of money 
for that purpose. That is all in order. Why is it that the 
proposition to authorize the purchase from another department, 
that department to be credited with them, is not in order to 
this section which. is in order? That is all E desire to say 
about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD; Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. Does the gentleman contend that the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads has the authority to 
control the supplies of the War Department? 

Mr. MOON. No; but the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads is proposing under this act, which provides for the pay- 
ment of them, to pay for them by crediting: them to the War 
Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s committee would not have 
authority to control the supplies of the War Department, and 
how can an individual on the floor have a greater authority 
under the rules of the House? 

Mr. MOON. I do not appreciate the point the gentleman 
makes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has admitted that the com- 
mittee has no authority to report a bill covering supplies legiti- 
mately in the possession of the War Department. The gentle- 
man individually now seeks to introduce a bill er amendment 
on the floor of the House carrying that very subject which 
his committee would not have authority to act upon, How can 
an individual Member on the floor of the House have a greater. 
authority thaa his committee would have? 

Mr. MOON. We are simply proposing to carry out the pro- 
vision of the section that is made in order notwithstanding the 
general rules of the House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard 
briefly on the point of order: The question of germaneness 
ought to depend on the prime and principal object of the amend- 
ment and not upon something incidentally connected with it. 
The principal purpose of this amendment is to take the property 
of one department and turn it over to another department. 
Incidentally it might enable the other department to carry on 
something provided for in the bill, although it does not modify 
or change any section in the bill. Let us see where we would 
land if we adopted that rule that because the matter proposed 
incidentally affected in some way the aeroplane provision the 
amendment might be germane, x 
| If this amendment is germane, an amendment turning over 
to the Post Office Department the aeroplane fields would be 
germane. Perhaps the paragraph does not go far enough; but 
under the same theory we might have an amendment turning. 
over from the Navy Department to the Post Office Department the 
ships of war to carry the mails. We might have a similar amend- 
ment taking from the War Department some of its automobiles 
and turning them over for mail wagons, If an amendment 
‘can be made germane under that principle, it is easy to make 
any kind of an amendment germane. The real purpose of this 
amendment and its only effect is to transfer property from the 
War Department to the Post Office Department. The fact that 
such property could be used for postal purposes does not make 
the provision germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers of Virginia). The facts in 
this case are as follows. The paragraph proposed to be amended, 
beginning with line 7, provides an appropriation of $61,500,000 
for inland transportation: by railroad route and aeroplane. 
This is an appropriation pure and simple. Then follow certain 
provisions which are limitations. In line 11 is a provision that 
empowers the Postmaster General to expend not to exceed 
$2,185,000 for the purchase of aeroplanes, and the operation and 


maintenance of the aeroplane service, between such points as he 
may determine. This sentence affords authority to the Post- 
master General to do certain specified things. 

Tt was agreed by unanimous: consent that everything in this 
bill should be in order, the rules of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. But it can hardly be contended that this 
agreement makes in order everything proposed to be added to 
the bill, and that is the crux of the contention that the amend- 
ment under consideration is in order. 

The effect of this amendment is to direct the War Depart- 
ment to turn over certain property to the Post Office: Depart- 
ment. That direction changes the discretion of the War De- 
partment, in fact it leaves it no discretion whatever in this 
particular, The amendment commands the War Department 
to do certain specific things which otherwise it would not be 
required or empowered to do. In a word the amendment in this 
respect controls the activities of that department. It does not 
control or relate to the discretion of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, but operates to provide that department with certain mu- 
terial. Such a provision is certainly new law. In connection 
with the contention that this amendment is in order because 
the matter in the bill is in order, the Chair will call attentiow 
to the rulings to the effect that when an item is made in order 
in a bill, by a rule or otherwise, such action does not authorize 
new illegalities or allow matter to be inserted that would not 
be in order, unless it was a perfecting germane amendment. 

To direct the War Department to turn over these aeroplanes 
to the Post Office Department is not a development of the 
authority of the Post Office: Department to purchase’ operate 
and maintain aeroplanes, It enlarges the powers of the War 
Department. Having in mind that the War Department has 
shops to repair and keep in order its planes, would an amend- 
ment be in order to direct the War Department to keep in 
proper condition the planes which it is directed to deliver to 
the Post Office Department? Yet tliat amendment would stand 
on the same footing as the one under consideration. This is 
a proposition of new legislation relating to another depart- 
ment, and the Chair does not think that it is perfecting by 
way of amendment the matter made in order in the bill, and the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MOON. I did not quite understand; did the Chair sus- 
tain the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MOON. I would not be surprised if the Chair is right 
about that. [Laughter:] 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, which 
is at the desk, which I ask to have reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ropetns: Page 15, line 11, strike out all 
after the word “ otherwise” down to and including line’ 17. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment strikes out 
the proviso on page 15 that relates to the authorization to the 
Postmaster General to expend 52.185.000 for the purchase of 
aeroplanes and the operation and maintenance of aeroplane 
service between such points as may be determined. Under the 
act that we passed on the 2d of July; 1918, we provided that 
the Secretary of War should turn over, in his discretion, to the 
Post Office Department, and deliver to the Postmaster General 
from time to time, such aeroplanes for use in the Postal Service 
and automobiles and parts thereof as shall’ become unsuitable 
for war purposes, but suitable for the use of the Postal Service. 
That is paragraph 8 of the act of July 2, 1918. The war is over, 
and the whole aeroplane equipment will become useless for the 
purposes of war. I visited the Department of Aeronautics of 
the Government this morning to find out what aeroplanes we 
have that are available for this service, and I was informed 
down there by one of the officers in charge that we have three 
classes of aeroplanes set up in the hangars or at the ports or 
boxed up ready for shipment, but complete, that are available 
for use in the air-mail service. First, we have about 1,500 
75-mile speed machines designated as JN-4 D, equipped with 
the Curtiss engines, that could be used; second, we have about 
1,000 JN-4 H machines of 180 horsepower that develop a speed 
of 105 miles per hour that are available for this purpose; 
third, we have about 1,000 machines equipped with the Hispano- 
Suiza engines, known as the De Haviland—4 machine, which 
are equipped with 400-horsepower Liberty 12-cylinder engines, 
that are available for this use. Yet with all that equipment we 
now propose to authorize the Postmaster General to purchase 
and expend in buying aeroplanes the sum of $2,185,000, nud on 
page 53 of the hearings it is stated “that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s program will require between three and four million 
dollars.” 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROBBINS. 
question. 

Mr. AYERS. The gentleman has stated what the law pro- 
vides, that the War Department shall turn these aeroplanes 
over, but it is within the discretion of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is true, and I also said in my opening 
remarks that the discretion of the War Department would be 
exercised against parting with this equipment during war, but 
the war is over, and there is no use of this equipment now for 
War purposes. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman know that they have re- 
fused to-day to turn it over? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not know it. 
| Mr. AYRES. That is a fact. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I say if they have, then I should favor an 
amendment to this bill, if this amendment is voted down, re- 
enacting the eighth clause of the act of July 2, 1918, striking 
out the words “in his discretion” and insert the words “shall 
such aeroplanes,” and so forth, and making it mandatory. 

Mr. AYRES. But that would be subject to a point of order, 
which has just been ruled upon. * 

Mr. ROBBINS. The clause just ruled out would not apply 
to this, because it does not change existing law. We have all 
of this equipment, and if there is any equipment that will go out 
of order by storage and nonuse very quickly it is aeroplane 
equipment. It is just like any other new machine. Constant 
improvements are being made upon them, and the thing to do is 
to use up this equipment now while we can use it, without any 
additional expense to the Government in this mail service. We 
have a trained body of aeroplane operators, and where are they? 
They are in the Army, developed there by operating aeroplanes 
in the Army. They are not in civil life. Another set of them 
is in the biplane or hydroplane service of the Navy, and we 
propose to establish a service with Cuba and Porto Rico and 
We will have to get those nayal machines known as hydro- 
planes,” having boats suspended under the aeroplane, so why 
develop three branches of the service when the Post Office De- 
partment could get all the necessary machines from the War 
Department, using the equipment we have, taking over the 
trained men in the War Department already prepared by edu- 
cation, training, and experience to carry on this work of trans- 
porting the mail by airplanes. 


If I can get more time. I yield for a brief 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 
Mr. MOON. Why did the gentleman want to strike out the 


appropriation, if he now talks about using it in connection with 
the War Department, when there is no authority to have any 
connection with the War Department? 

` Mr. ROBBINS. If we do not have the authority we can 
easily provide it, and by striking out this proviso we are merely 
stopping the Postmaster General from buying a lot of aero- 
planes when the War Department has 3,000 that could be ob- 
tained free by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. MOON. You are stopping the whole service. 
} Mr. ROBBINS. When we already have aeroplanes. If you 
are going to carry this service on in the Post Office Department 
let us. take the equipment we now have on hand, that will not 
cost us a cent, that is going to rust and wreck and ruin, because 
the hangars are very poor places to protect property of that 
sort. They are made of linen and silk and fragile wood, and 
the machines rust and corrode very quickly. 

Mr. MOON. But we can not get them. We would be very 

glad to have them. 
Mr. ROBBINS. This Congress can not get them? I will tell 
the chairman of the committee why we can not get anything: It 
is because we submit here like a supine lot of Members and 
allow these departments of the Government to run the whole 
Nation and to run Congress also. Does this legislation not mean 
anything? If it does, let us have it carried into effect. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman may apply that characterization 
to himself or anyone else, but not to this side. 

Mr. ROBBINS. You gentlemen have been running the Gov- 
ernment for some time, and I think that has been going on on 
both sides of this House. I do not criticize the majority side 
or the gentleman, but I say that we pass legislation here day 
after day and the departments ignore it, and we all know 
that; and it is time now to see to it that our legislation is obeyed. 
The United States Government has on hand between two and 
five thousand airplane machines, either in actual use of packed 
ready for shipment, all of which could be put in use in a very 
short time. The carrying power of these machines yaries from 
100 pounds to the De Haviland, which carries approximately 
500 pounds. The United States has contracts for a large num- 
ber of machines that are yet being built or partially built, so 
that when the present air service is closed out, the United 


States will have on hand probably somewhere between five and 
ten thousand of several kinds of airplanes ready for service, 
and practically all of these could be used for mail service. 

The proper way to install this service is not by establishing 
an expensive special bureau in the Post Office Department, 
which has already been started by the appointment of a 
superintendent of air-mail service with a corps of assistants, 
all of which is useless expense and a waste of money. The 
proper way to carry the mail by air is to turn the whole matter 
of transportation over to the Army. 

It is now admitted that aeronautics has become an absolutely 
necessary part of modern warfare, and the airplane is now 
regarded as the “eyes of the Army.” 

It is, therefore, necessary that both the Army and Navy keep 
up its organization and constantly train men for this service. 
These men would haye nothing to do, except simply to train and 
make practice flights. If, on the other hand, they were carrying 
the mail, we would be constantly developing a corps of experts, 
who would be experienced by flights in the air, and also a 
trained and experienced corps of mechanicians and mechanics, 
who would observe the airplanes as they operated and develop 
the experience necessary to meet conditions as they arise. 

All this service would be conducted without any additional 
cost whatever, because the War Department must maintain this 
service, and while taking the necessary military training, the 
mails would be transported free of cost by the Army experts 
and fliers in the Army machines. This service could also be 
extended across the water by using the Navy biplanes for the 
same service, without any cost to the Post Office Department. 

Moreover, it does not require a very far look into the future to 
discover that airplanes are going to be used for private business 
and pleasure. If each town with a population of 10,000 was 
required to purchase and maintain landing places for airplanes— 
because it must be remembered that no service in the air can be 
carried on without landings—then at each of these landing 
places the Army could maintain a service station and two men 
who would not only look after the Government machines but 
would train enthusiastic private citizens who desire to acquire 
a knowledge of airplanes and also train men for business service 
in the art of flying and caring for airplanes. 

The appropriation in this bill amounting to over $2,000,000 
is nothing but pure waste of the people’s money, which can not 
be justified on any reasonable ground. It is simply an attempt 
to establish another bureau in the Post Office Department, fill 
it up with useless appointees and high-salaried officials, and 
squander millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money at a time 
when economy should be the rule in Congress ; and any who vote 
for this appropriation vote, in my judgment, in favor of simply 
wasting that amount of the taxes of the people. This mail can 
be carried more efficiently by the Army airplanes on land than it 
can by the Post Office Department and without any extra cost 
whatever to the Government and to the taxpayers. 

Before the war the mails were transported by the railroads 
by simply turning over to the railroads at their termini and 
received from them at their destination, and it was efficiently 
carried. The mails to be carried by airplanes should be de- 
livered to the military airplanes at the point of origin and taken 
from the military airplanes at the point of destination in the 
same way. Any other course is wasteful and extravagant, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

By unanimous consent Mr. RoBBINS was granted leave to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. STEENERSON, I move to strike out the last seven 
words of line 16 and the first five words of line 17, page 15, and 
insert in lieu thereof “that the Postmaster General shall keep 
an account 

Mr. MANN. I think we had better dispose of the present 
amendment. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offered 
an amendment to strike out part of the bill. As the Chair un- 
derstood the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota, it was 
to perfect the text; if so, that will be voted on before the motion 
to strike out. ; 

Mr. ROBBINS. I did not understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the way the Chair understood the 
motion. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is to perfect the text of the section? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the way the Chair caught it. The 
gentleman from Minnesota will state his amendment again. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Strike out the last seven words of line 
16 and the first five words of line 17 and in lieu thereof insert the 
following on page 15, line 16: “that separate accounts shall be 
kept of the amount of extra postage received for aeroplane serv- 
ice and the amount of expenditures.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman has the amendment in | from Pennsylvania to strike out this proviso is sustained, the 


writing, send it up. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; I bave not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to ask the gentieman 
to repeat the amendment; the Clerk can not get it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Strike out the last seven words of line 
16 and the first five words of line 17 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following words: “that separate accounts shall be kept of 
the amount of extra postage received for aeroplane service.” 

Mr, MOON. Mr. Chairman, that is a good amendment, and I 
have no objection to its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 16, after the word “ further“ strike out the following: 
“that separate accounts be kept of the amount ex for aeroplane 
service“ and insert in lieu thereof the following: that the Postmaster 
General shall keep a separate account of the amount of extra postage 
recelved for aeroplane service.” 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman from Minnesota 
offer his amendment to follow the provision in the bill and in- 
stead of striking out the provision for keeping a separate account 
of expenditures let that stay in? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am willing to accept the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Illinois and simply amend by adding to the 
last word in line 17 the following. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
|. Modified amendment. After the word “ service“ in line 17, strike out 

the period, insert a comma, and add the following: “ and keep a separate 
account of the amount of extra postage received for aeroplane service.” 
| The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsyivania has an 
amendment pending to strike out the section. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have a substitute for his amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

j The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line 13, after the word “ exceeding” strike out “ $2,185,000 
re) the purchase of aeroplanes and” and insert in lieu thereof “ 300,000 
or.“ 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I hope the chairman of 
the committee will accept this amendment. This will enable 
the Postmaster General to operate the planes which he now has 
‘and continue the service which he originally planned to com- 
mence under the 1918 and 1919 program, That is all the Post 
Office Department asked for. I am in full sympathy with the 
chairman in reference to the attitude of the War Department. 
Now, the attitude of this House is to compel the War Depart- 
ment to cooperate with the Post Office Department. Their ap- 
propriation bill will be here in a few days and that is an oppor- 
tunity which we will take to arrange their appropriation so 
that the air service may conduct this postal-air service. I 
spoke this morning and endeavored to show that we can con- 
duct the mail service without the expenditure of an additional 
cent. With my amendment we are giving the Postmaster Gen- 
eral all he asks for. He can carry out his plans as submitted 
to the committee and we have plenty of time to change the law 
and make it mandatory upon the Secretary of War to cooperate 
and turn over machines and personnel. I urge the acceptance 
of my amendment. 
| Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, it would appear upon the face, 
even of the hearings, that an addition of $300,000 was as much as 
the Postmaster General wanted, but, going to the report, you 
find an entirely different thing. That is due to the fact that the 
question of aeroplane service was transferred from the steam- 
boat and aeroplane service to the inland transportation service 
and made a part of it, and the amount of $61,000,000 was appro- 
printed. If it had been left as it was the Postmaster General 
could have used $10,000,000, if he wanted to, on these combined 
services. 

A MEMBER. Or all of it. 

Mr. MOON. Or all of it, if he saw fit, but the committee 
realized that he wanted three or four millions more for that 
purpose and wanted to prevent him from using any more than 
the amount, so we fixed the amount at $2,155,000. Now, if we 
could get the aeroplanes we ought to have from the department, 
if that controversy did not exist which will not be settled until 
we have made a mandatory law on the subject, we might get 
along, perhaps, with $500,000 for the operation and preparation 
of these planes. Perhaps we would not want all that, but we 
need a great many of them. As this was in the original lan- 
guage, it would have given the Postmaster General the right to 
use any part of it he saw fit and 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MOON. I will. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If I understood the gentleman cor- 


Postmaster General could use as much as he chooses? 

Mr. MOON. He would get nothing then, not a cent. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not understand the gentleman. 

Mr. MOON. If we strike it out, he will not get a cent, because 
we do not provide in this section for anything but $2,185,000, 

Now, it might be construed, I will say to the gentleman froin 
Towa—and I would not undertake to say as a matter of law how 
that was now—that if that limitation was stricken out and we 
still leave the aeroplane service linked up with the inland trans- 
portation, that he might use all of it that he wanted to. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is exactly what the Postmaster Gen- 
eral wanted. 

Mr. MOON. 
there. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
speak on this subject. 

1 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
zed. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There has been a great deal 
said here about the impossibility of making one department help 
another, and it is said, for instance, that the War Department 
and the Navy Department can not help the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I desire to point to a precedent. 

In the year 1847 a great many of our people bad gone to 
Oregon, and it was desirable to establish a mail service to con- 
nect, through Panama and the Chagres River, with Oregon and 
the west coast, and thereupon the act of March 2, 1847, which 
I find in the Twenty-ninth Congress, -chapter 62, provided in 
section 4 that the Secretary of the Navy should make the mail 
contracts— 

That from and immediately after the passage of this act, it shall 
‘be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy to contract, on the part of the 
Government of the United States, with A. G. Sloo, of Cincinnati, for the 
transportation of the United States mail from New York to New Orleans, 
twice a month and back, touching at Charleston (if pin go por Savan- 
nah, and Habana; and from Habana to Chagres and back, twice a month, 

Now, how was he to do it? By ships constructed under direc- 
tion of the Navy Department— 

The said mail to be transported in at least five steamships of not 
less than 1,500 tons burden, and propelled by engines of not less than 

ho each, to be constructed under the superintendence 


1,000 rsepower 
and direction of a naval constructor in the employ of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and to be so constructed as to render them convertible at the 


To make that certain we put the Hmitatien in 


least possible expense into war steamers of the first class. 


So the Secretary of the Navy was to direct the construction 
of these steamers, as he ought now of the aeroplanes. And it 
goes on that the ships should be under naval officers— 

And that the saf steamships shall be commanded officers of the 
United States Navy not below the grade of lieutenant, who shal! be 
selected by the contractor, with the approval and consent of the Recre- 
tary of the Navy, and who shall be suitably accommodated without 

to the Government. 

And not only that, but— 

Hach of said steamers shall receive on board four passed midshipmen 
of the United States Navy, who shall serve as watch officers, and be 
suitably accommodated without charge to the Government; and each 
of the said steamers shall also receive on board and accommodate, with- 
out charge to the Government, one agent, to be appointed by the Post- 
master General, who shall have charge of the mails to be transported in 
said steamers. 


Then, after providing for a limit of cost— 


That the compensation for sald service shall not exceed the sum of 
$290,000, and that good and sufficient security be required for the 
faithful fulfillment of the stipulations of the contract. 

Section 6 provides that the vessels shall be under naval con- 
trol: 

That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy to provide, in 
the contracts authorized by this act, that the Navy Department shall 
at all times exercise control over said steamships, and at any time have 
the right to take them for the exclusive use and service of the United 
States, and to direct such chan in their machinery and internal ar- 
rangements as the Secretary the Navy may require; due provision 
being made in the said contracts for the mode of ascertaining the proper 
compensation to the contractors therefor. 


Under that act, Mr. Chairman, for years the mails to the 
Pacific coast were carried for the Postmaster General under con- 
tract made by the Secretary of the Navy and appropriations in 
the naval appropriation bill, in ships constructed under his di- 
rection by naval constructors, and in ships commanded by naval 
officers. In the opening of the Pacific coast the Navy carried 
the mails. It is a precedent which worked out well. It is right, 
as said by the gentleman from New York this morning, that where 
we have Government agents in other departments like the War 
and Navy that ean do Government work, like the carriage of 
the mail in aeroplanes now held by these departments, we should 
provide that they may do so, and we have the precedent therefor, 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 


rectly—I am not sure I did—if the amendment of the gentleman ! is recognized. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 


Mr. Chairman, I favor the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York. I am not entirely clear as 
\ to what would be the effect of the amendment of the gentle- 


man from Pennsylvania. If I was sure that it would strike 
out any right to use this money in aeroplane service, I would 
very much favor the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

This appropriation is for the purpose of transportation by 
railroad routes and aeroplanes. Whether an appropriation for 
transportation by aeroplanes would authorize the surchase of 
aeroplanes or not I am unable to say at this time. If it 
would, then, if the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
prevailed, the effect would be to permit the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to use as much money as he wanted to use above the 
amount specified in this paragraph, for the proviso which the 
gentleman seeks to strike out contains the only limitation on 
the purchase of aeroplanes now in the paragraph. 

I say I am not entirely clear on this point, and for that 
reason I support the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuanpra], which limits the amount which may be 
expended in the aeroplane service to $300,000, which, I think, 
is not an unreasonable amount on the whole. 

Mr. MOON. Allow me to ask the gentleman. He says it is 

not unreasonable on the whole. The department thinks it 
ought to have three or four million dollars to develop it. What 
sort of an experiment can you make now with $300,000 in 
building aeroplanes and carrying on this service? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit me to go 
further, I will show him why I am opposed to this. If you 
can not experiment with $300,000, how can you experiment with 
$3,000,000? It only takes $20,000 to build a plane, but the War 
Department will furnish the planes. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has only to operate them. Is not $300,000 enough to waste? 
I wish to say again that it is the despair of those who are on 
the Ways and Means Committee, who endeavor to raise the vast 
sums which we are using nowadays, to see provisions come in 
like this appropriating a million to three million dollars for 
things that are not necessary, that no man claims are necessary, 
but simply are for things that would be nice to have. It would 
be a delightful thing if we could transport a letter from New 
York to this town in an bour and a half, but nobody is particu- 
larly benefited by it. And, by the way, I might state that a 
letter arrived for me last Saturday night in this town which 
was not delivered to me until the next Monday, although it had 
a special delivery stamp on it, and we have three deliveries a 
day at the House Office Building on Sunday. It did not reach 
me until evening of the second day after it arrived here. If we 
can get some plain ordinary things done in this Postal Service 
we could dispense with some of these frills, such as having the 
mail carried by Airplane Service. 

Here is an opportunity to save money. Advantage should be 
taken of it right here and now. Why should we not make a 
beginning at this time? We have got to make it or else we 
have got to do what the recent Secretary of the Treasury has 
proposed—to sell bonds to pay our interest in 1920. That is 
the proposition which is pressed at this time. Why? Because 
the Secretary says the people ought not to be burdened with 
taxes further. They will not submit to having these war-time 
taxes kept forever, and we should reduce expenses wherever 
practicable. 

Now, in another body, which I need not mention at this time, 
a gentleman who is very well informed estimated the expenses 
for the fiscal year of 1920 at over $10,000,000,000. I think he is 
right. I think the amount will be more than $10,000,000,000 
if we adopt projects like the one under consideration. Here 
we go on with expenses of this kind, as I said, devoting a mil- 
lion dollars here and a million dollars there, and adding a few 
more frills that we could dispense with very easily and nobody 
would be hurt at all. Why should we not cut this out? Why 
not commence right here to economize? I hope the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuaxrp1a] may be sus- 
tained. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RoBBINS], as I understand it, 
strikes out the words “ Provided further,” in line 11, page 15, 
and all the balance of that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 
| Mr. ROBBINS. The balance of the paragraph. 

! Mr. MOON. It does not interfere with the second proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The way the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
made his motion was to strike out all the paragraph, commenc- 
ing with the word “ Provided,’ in line 11, which would include 


Crisp). The time of the gentleman 
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the second proviso and the amendment to the section which 
has already been adopted. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I am entirely ready to see the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania prevail. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
the floor? 

Mr. MOON. Is the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York the first substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The only motion pending before the com- 
mittee is the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rogers] to strike out that paragraph. 

Mr. MOON. Then strike it out. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The Chair is in error. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarp1] has a substitute for that 
motion, which the Clerk will report for the information of the 
committee. The Chair was in error. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Clerk first report this amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA : 15, line 13, after the 


wo! ig pony out “ $2 oe pans tor he purpose of aeroplanes 
” and insert in lieu thereof “ 5500,00 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman . Texas [Mr. Suarners] 


recognized. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is agreed by all present that the Government has all 
the airplanes it needs. It is contended here that we have no 
power to compel the War Department to turn over to the Post 
Office Department the airplanes which the War Department 
does not need and which the Post Office Department can use. 
Neither the Post Office Department nor the War Department is 
independent of the Congress. We are through with the war 
now. The time has come, gentlemen of the committee, when 
we must coordinate these branches of the Government. No 
business man, if he had material in one department which he 
did not need there, would leave such material in that depart- 
ment and purchase the same sort of material for another 
department in which it was needed. No farmer, if he had 
farming machinery on one farm which he did not need there 
but did need on another farm, would go and buy new imple- 
ments for the second farm while the implements which were 
not needed were stored in a warehouse on the first farm. He 
would use some old-fashioned, practical horse sense, and that 
is what we need to use here. Now, gentlemen, if these depart- 
ments will not coordinate, we can afford to stop right now and 
compel them to coordinate. [Applause.] 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. In a moment. Now I am. going to offer an 
amendment to strike out this $2,185,000 and provide that “no 
part of said funds shall be for the purchase of aero- 
planes.” That is exactly what we ought to say rigut now. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. EMERSON. Did we not pass a bill some time ago 
directing the coordination of these departments? In that bill 
we placed everything practically in the hands of the President, 
coordinating these departments. Why should we not make an 
order to that effect? 

Mr. SUMNERS. We are confronted by a definite situation. 
The Chair has ruled that we can not now in this bill direct the 
War Department to turn over the aeroplanes. 

Mr. EMERSON. We could not, but why should not the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. SUMNERS. We shall have another day here. This is not 
the only legislative day. We can see to it that the War Depart- 
ment shall turn over aeroplanes that it does not need for war 
purposes, and we should not now provide for their purchase by 
the Post Office Everybody knows that many of the 
airplanes that we now have will be put into the scrap heap in the 
course of a few years. Why not use them before they become 
obsolete? It is ridiculous not to use these airplanes now. Every- 
body knows that airplanes of the present type will in course of 
time be superseded by other types and go out of use. Let us 
see if we can not bring out of the War Department's hangars 
some of these airplanes that can be used now for the mail 
service and save the people’s money for a necessary use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 


has expired. 
Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 


Tilinois. 
for five minutes. 
Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is a substitute for what? 


I want to find out. 
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Mr. SUMNERS. Striking out the item of $2,185,000. 


Mr. CANNON. And inserting $300,000? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. It would not do to strike out without insert- 
ing, as the gentleman [Mr. Suuxzns] who last addressed the 
committee stated it was his intention at the proper time to do, 
striking out $2,185,000. That would not do, because, unless 
you went up there on lines 7 and 8 and struck out “ aeroplanes, 
$61,500,000,” you would not accomplish your purpose. 

Mr. SUMNERS. That provides that no part of this fund 
shall be expended for the purchase of airplanes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. My amendment will read this way: 
“That out of this appropriation the Postmaster General is 
authorized to spend not exceeding $300,000 for the operation 
and maintenance of airplane service.” 

Mr. CANNON. Without the purchase? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. That is a limitation, simply striking out the 
$2,185,000 and putting in $300,000? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is simply for operation, not to pur- 
chase, because he has the machines now. 

Mr. CANNON. I will vote for any amendment that will cur- 
tail the appropriation or legislation on this bill for the aero- 
plane service. We are falling into a very bad habit, that of 
putting all important legislation almost, more and more all the 
time, on appropriation bills without due consideration. The 
Aeroplane Service may or may not be a good service. It is 
being tested. I am quite in harmony with the proposition that 
after full consideration we should take care of the aeroplanes 
that the Government owns and that are not needed by the War 
Department and put to this service to give it a fair trial. 

But why not let the great committees of the House deal with 
that proposition of initiating new service, considering it, and let 
it be reported in the House, and let us have a fair chance to 
amend and consider fully, rather than to put it on by the multi- 
plied millions that frequently in effect lead to tens and hun- 
dreds of millions expenditure with a hop, skip, and a jump that 
must pass to maintain the Post Office Service, and to be settled 
finally when the last hours of the short session of Congress 
come by an agreement between the conference committees of 
the House and the Senate if there be disagreement. I would 
like to, and I think I will, offer, when this amendment is dis- 
posed of, an amendment to strike out of lines 7 and 8 the words 
“and aeroplanes.” 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee makes an appropriation of $2,185,000 for the purchase of 
aeroplanes and maintenance and operation of the aeroplane serv- 
ice. It is admitted by the distinguished gentleman on the com- 
mittee who reported the bill that only one-half a milljon dollars 
would be needed for the putting of this service into operation 
if the Government was permitted to use the aeroplanes owned 
by the Government. It is agreed by all, and I believe by the 
War Department and the Secretary of War, that after the decla- 
ration of peace that but few of the aeroplanes now owned by 
the Government will be needed for War Department purposes, 
and I have every reason to believe that if that discretion is not 
taken away from the Secretary of War he will exercise his dis- 
cretion in favor of the Government and this service and deliver 
to the Postmaster General all the machines needed. But if he 
does not, shall we stand by and appropriate $2,000,000 to buy 
something that we already have? [Applause.] Why not re- 
move his discretion and make it mandatory on the Secretary of 
War to turn over the machines now owned by the Government 
and not needed by the War Department, turn them over to the 
Post Office Department for carrying the mails according to the 
act of Congress. I do not believe there will be any trouble 
about it, but if there is I think we ought to act on the sugges- 
tion of the Chairman and reduce the appropriation $500,000 and 
amend the bill so that no part of the appropriation shall be used 
for the purchase of aeroplanes, but limit it to maintenance and 
operation of the aeroplane service. : 

The Chair has held, and I think properly, that we could not 
strike out the provision that gives the discretion in the former 
bill to the Secretary of War. But if found necessary we can, 
in the next 10 days, pass a separate bill taking away that dis- 
cretion from the Secretary of War. We had better do that 
than to spend $2,000,000 for something that we already own and 
is not needed in the War Department. This is no time to ap- 
propriate money to purchase something already owned by the 
Government. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, let me say to the gentleman that 
I think in the main we ought to use things we have got and not 
spend money to buy more. I think the point of order against 
the bill that the Chair properly held out of order will cost the 
Government about $1,000,000 in order that a gentleman might 


show his learning on the subject of parliamentary law. I want 
to say further that $500,000 will not buy many machines and 
operate them. Now, I want to be perfectly candid with the / 
House; I can not afford not to be. The suggestion I made a 
while ago was that if you strike out all of the second proviso it 
will leave $61,000,000 subject to be used by the Postmaster 
General for inland transportation by any sort of means—aero- 
planes or railroad within the limitation. Of course, if you want 
to go to the top of the section and strike out the word “ aero- 
planes,” as the gentleman from Illinois suggested, you destroy 
the aeroplane system entirely. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I Will. 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to ask the gentleman about the 
language for inland transportation by railroad routes and aero- 
planes. Under that language the Postmaster General could not 
purchase any aeroplanes, could he, any more than he could pur- 
chase a railroad, unless some legislation gave him that authority 
to purchase aeroplanes? I would not think he would have the 
authority to purchase them. 

Mr. MOON. That may or may not be, I would not undertake 
to say; but it vests the power for the operation of machines, and 
55 not see how he could operate the machines unless he had 

em, 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Ifthe gentleman who has offered an amend- 
ment accepts my substitute will it be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman who has offered an amend- 
ment can withdraw it with the consent of the committee. It 
5 not in order for two substitutes to be pending at the same 

e. ? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that there is no substitute pending, notwithstanding 
the moyer may have called it a substitute. The motion was to 
strike out a part of the text. Then there was an amendment 
proposing to perfect the text. That is not and could not be a 
substitute for the motion to strike out the text. The only 
proposition pending is a motion to strike out the text and a 
second amendment to perfect the text, which is to be voted on 
first. A substitute can be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understood the proposition that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rongixs] offered an 
amendment to strike out certain lines in the bill. The gentle- 
man from New York offered what he called a substitute. The 
Chair had not examined it to see whether it was a substitute, 
and when the Chair answered the gentleman from Texas he took 
it that there was a substitute pending, and stated that two 
substitutes could not be pending at the same time. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair would be correct, but the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York is an amendment to 
the text which it is proposed to be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the committee will indulge the Chair a 
moment, the Chair will examine the amendment. The Chair 
has examined the amendment, and it is undoubtedly not a sub- 
stitute, but is an amendment to the text, to perfect the text, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Illincis [Mr. Mann]. There- 
fore no substitute being now pending, under the rules of the 
House a substitute is in order, and the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Texas to offer a substitute. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following -sub- 
stitute, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. SumNnens: Page 15, line 11, after the word 
“further” strike out down to and including the word determined,“ in 
line 15, and insert in lieu thereof the words: “No part of said funds 
shall be expended for the purchase of aeroplanes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman Gesire to be heard? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I shall detain the committee 
just for a moment. Gentlemen of the committee, I deem it 
hardly necessary to explain the amendment offered. It provides 
for the elimination of the item of $2,185,000 for the purchase of 
aeroplanes. If there is any question in the mind of any gentle- 
man of the committee which he would like to propound while I 
have the floor I should be very glad, indeed, to undertake to 
answer. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand the gentleman’s amendment, it 
would prohibit the use of any of the money for the purchase 
of aeroplanes, but would give to the Postmaster General prac- 
tically unlimited money for the maintenance and operation of 
aeroplanes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. It does not affect the purpose of any fea- 
ture of the section except the one dealing with the purchase of 
aeroplanes. 


1918. 
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Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; the gentleman strikes out the limita- 
tion for the purchase, operation, and maintenance of aeroplanes. 
His amendment prohibits the use of the money for the purchase 
of aeroplanes, but under the provision of the first portion of the 
paragraph the Postmaster General would be authorized to op- 
erate and maintain aeroplanes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. But the amendment offered prohibits the 
use of any part of the fund for purchasing aeroplanes, but does 
not contemplate limiting operation. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not propose to limit that? 

Mr. SUMNERS. No; it is not my purpose—the amendment 
was hastily drawn—to place a limitation upon the authority 
und power of the Postmaster General to expend money for the 
operation and maintenance of aeroplanes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If I understand the gentleman now, it 
would seem to me that the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpra]l, which provided that $300,000 
might be used for the operation and maintenance, would be 
what we want. 

Mr. SUMNERS. It would be, provided the item of $300,000 
is sufficient to operate and maintain. I am not advised on that 
point. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is all they asked for, and on page 
60 the Postmaster General said that was all he wanted. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Then with that statement I should be glad 
to withdraw the amendment just offered, but I do insist upon 
the elimination of authority te purchase aeroplanes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas withdraws his 
amendment. The question now is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronnixs], which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


gen GARRETT of Tennessee — — following: Strike out the para- 
grap. 
e 600 


— k Glen Martin day bombers, all 
with the necessary spare d 
— parts, 50 His 
on 201 Hi 
to be out o 
under ODRA on, the War Department 8 to be 
with the equipment to be ee over to the Post Office 


Mr. GREEN of 8 Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against that portion of the amendment providing for the 
turning over of property from the War Department to the Post 
Office Department. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman upon 
that and call his attention to the provisions of the Holman 
rule. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say to the Chair that while the 
present occupant of the chair was out the previous occupant of 
the chair ruled upon this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. While the present occupant of the chair 
was not in the chair at the time, he was in the Hall, and he 
heard the ruling of the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
Judge Sauxbus; as the amendment was proposed then the 
present occupant of the chair is in perfect accord with that 
ruling; but the present occupant of the chair thinks the pro- 
posed substitute now offered is capable of differentiation from 
the Moon amendment under the Holman rule, as it is reducing 
by about $2,000,000 the amount covered in this appropriation 
bill. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think the 


Chair would want to rule that an amendment which would be 
proper under the Holman rule could also have tacked onto it 
a further amendment which was neither germane to the amend- 
ment itself nor to the bill and thereby make this last amendment, 
which was not germane, in order. If so, it seems to me, there is 
no limitation to where we would stop under the Holman rule. 
We have simply got to get the first part of it so that it will be 
admissible under the Holman rule, by providing for reduction of 
expenditures, and then we can go on and insert something that 
is not germane at all, if the ruling of the previous occupant of 


the Chair is correct as to germaneness—something that is not 
germane either te the amendment itself or to the bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If the Chair will permit me 
to say 2 word, did the Chair hear the previous occupant of the 
chair when he said that the direction of the Secretary of War 
to deliver over to a separate department these aeroplanes was 
new legislation and could not be supported? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is unquestionably new law, and it is 
perinissible under rules of the House to adopt new law and legis- 
late on an appropriation bill, providing it comes within the pur- 
view of the Holman rule. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very true, as I stated; but, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the Chair will indulge me a moment 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. May we introduce an amendment which 
reduces expenses and thereby comes under the Holman rule, and 
then by virtue of that amendment tack on also a further amend- 
ment which is neither germane as a part of the regular amend- 
ment nor to the bill itself? If so, there is no limitation as to 
where we will land under the Holman rule. We will get any- 
thing whatever in there because the rule with regard to germane- 
ness is of no consequence whatever. All we have to do is to 
have some entirely disconnected provision which is admissible 
under the Holman rule, and then put on something else which 
has no connection whateyer with the nature of the proviso, and 
have it dragged in by virtue of the first part of the amendment 
which is admissible under the Holman rule. I hardly think 
the Chair can find a ruling in support ef that, although I yield 
with great deference to the opinion of the Chair, knowing he is 
well informed on these subjects and an authority with reference 
to parliamentary practice. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, fhe gentleman from Iowa is right 
in saying that an amendment that is not germane ought not to 
be held in order, and that is the rule; but under the Holman 
rule any amendment which reduces the amount of money cov- 
ered in the bill with legislation attached to it is in order if it 
is germane, and the question is whether it is germane. The 
Chair will decide that. We have been discussing the matter 
here nearly all the afternoon on the Post Office bill. I made a 
few remarks on the subject, the gentleman from Iowa made a 
few lucid remarks on the subject, many other Menibers of the 
House made remarks on the subject, all ef fhem, I hope, think- 
ing their remarks were germane to the proposition under con- 
sideration in ‘the bill, and unless we have all been out of order 
in talking as we have then the amendment is germane to the bill, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will hear me, 
I take it from the remark of the Chairman in passing obiter 
upon the decision of the fermer occupant of the chair, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], that he agrees with the 
gentleman from Virginia that his ruling was correct, that the 
amendment then presented for consideration was not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will permit the Chair, 
the Chair understands the crux of the ruling of the gentleman 
from Virginia was this was legislation and, therefore, being 
legislation it was not in order on an appropriation bill, but the 
Chair does not 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take issue with the Chairman in that 
particular, and the decision of the then Chairman, the gentleman 
from Virginia, will sustain the position that the gravamen of 
his decision was that it was not germane, and that for it to be 
germane it was necessary to be directly connected with the 
matter in issue, and that the mere authorization of the pur- 
chase—I can not use his exact words—the mere authorization 
of the purchase of aeroplanes did not warrant authority to di- 
rect another department to turn over supplies. It was based 
fundamentally not on the position that it was legislation on an 
appropriation bill, but because the subject matter presented to 
the consideration of the House was not germane to the matter 
carried in the bill. Now, I direct the attention ef the Chair to 
the fact that the Holman rule relates to legislation, forbidding 
legislation on an appropriation bill; that if the amendment itself 
shows that a reduction of the amount will result in a retrench- 
ment of expenditure, so far as the rule is concerned that for- 
bids legislation on an appropriation bill, that then it will be 
in order, but it does not remove the rule of germaneness, and I 
direct the Chair's attention 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in full accord with the propo- 
sition and he does not care to argue it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair is going to adhere to the 
ruling of the pro tempore Chairman, and if there is any ques- 
tion about his position, I would request that the ruling of the 
gentleman frem Virginia be read for the information of the 
committee, and the Chair will find that bis ruling was that the 
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amendment was not germane, 
issue here, 
ment, that was not germane to the provision carried in this 


Now, this is the very point in 
It is the same amendment, the identical amend- 


bill. For the sake of consistency of ruling on the same after- 
noon, I know the present occupant of the chair is not going to 
east aside the decision and the raison d'être of the decision of 
the gentleman from Virginia, because I know he has very high 
regurd for the gentleman from Virginia. I leave it to the 
Chair to adhere to the ruling made in that instance—that it 
was not germane—and in this instance for the same reason— 
it is not germane, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee offered a substitute for the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but for the purpose of this 
decision the Chair can state that the amendment is a substitute 
for the language in the appropriation bill, and the effect of the 
amendment is to reduce the amount appropriated in the bill 
from $61,500,000 to $55,825,000, and it provides, in lieu of mak- 
ing an appropriation of $2,185,000 available for the purchase, 
maintenance, and the operation of aeroplanes in the manage- 
ment of the inland postal service of the United States, that the 
Secretary of War shall turn over to the Post Office Department 
certain aeroplanes owned by the Government, to be used in 
that service, and so forth. Now. the question presents itself to 
the Chair under the point of order made whether this amend- 
ment is germane and if it is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
whether it is in order under the rules of the House. Clause 2 
of Rule XXI of the House provides: 


Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment— 
Referring to general appropriation bills— 


thereto changing existing law be in order, except such as being germane 
to the subject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the 
555 of the number and salary of the officers of the United 
tu te 


Of course, the amendment does not do that 


5 the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the 
reasury of the United States— 


The amendment does not do that— 
or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 


The amendment here reduces the amount covered by the bill 
by over a million dollars. Then the question presents itself to 
the Chair to determine whether the amendment is germane and 
whether the legislation proposed in the amendment is germane 
and logically follows the reduction of the amount covered in 
the bill. 

Now, the Chair has the greatest respect for the decision of the 
able gentleman who ruled a few moments ago on this amend- 
ment without the amount in the bill being reduced, and the 
Chair heard that decision and the Chair understood the point 
of order to be sustained because the amendment legislated, and 
legislation is not in order on an appropriation bill except in 
special cases. The present occupant of the chair is forced to 
conclude that the subject we are dealing with is aeroplanes for 
the use of the Government in the Postal Service and that an 
amendment proposing aeroplanes owned by the Government 
under the control of another branch be turned over to the 
Postal Department is germane. And while it is legislation, in 
the opinion of the Chair it is germane to the provision of the 
bill we are discussing; by the amendment the amount appro- 
priated in the bill is reduced, and the reduction naturally fol- 
lows the legislation proposed ; and, therefore, under the Holman 
rule, the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
committee very well understands what is accomplished by this 
amendment, and I do not care to take up any further time of 
the committee in the discussion of it. Briefly stated, for the 
benefit of any gentleman who may not have been here during 
the discussion of this matter within the last hour or two, it 
accomplishes—— 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. As I heard the amendment read it seemed 
to say for the purchase and operation of. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is the exact language, I 
will say to the gentleman, that is carried in the bill. The only 
change is in the amount. This is exactly the language carried 
in the bill except the change in amount plus the amendment that 
was offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] re- 
quiring the War Department and making it mandatory upon 
them to turn over to the Post Office Department for the public 
service these aeroplanes, engines, and fixtures. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
1 755 5 the substitute offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 

Mr. Moon]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To follow that part of the gentleman's 
amendment just prior to the direction to the Secretary of War 
to turn over a certain number of aeroplanes and motors to the 
Postmaster General. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. STAFFORD moves to amend the substitute by inserting after the 
word “ determined,” the following: 

“That the Postmaster General in expending the kd ae de herein 
for aeroplane service shall purchase, so far as possible, the aeroplanes, 
motors, equipment, and supplies from the War Department and Navy 
Department when no longer required, because of the cessation of war 
activities. It shall be the duty of the Postmaster General before pur- 
chasing any of such articles to ascertain whether the War or Nevy 
Department has articles of the character described that are serviceable, 
and articles purchased from either of said departments, if the same 
have not been used, shall be paid for at a reasonable price, not to 
exceed actual cost. and if the same have been used, at a reasonable 
pare based upon length of usage. Said departments are authorized 
o sell such articles to the Post Office Department under the conditions 
specified, and the proceads of such sales shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury as a miscellaneous receipt.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman 
— 5 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BORLAND. 
on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin was recog- 
nized and started his speech, and, under the rules of the House, 
the gentleman from Missouri is too late. 

Mr. BORLAND. I thought the chairman of the committee 
would raise the point of order. 

Mr. MOON. The chairman of the committee was looking 
after his interests. I favor the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this is similar to the provi- 
sion carried in the District appropriation bill that passed the 
House a few days ago. There is no question but what the War 
Department and perhaps the Navy Department have larg 
quantities of aeroplanes in their possession that are no longer 
needed for war activities. There is no question but what these 
departments have other supplies that could be used by other 
activities of the Government. 

The House a few days ago established the policy, and a very 
commendable one, that when any of these war-engaged bureaus 
and departments have supplies that are utilizable by other de- 
partments the departments having need of them should first call 
upon them and purchase those supplies before going into the 
market and purchasing other supplies. We are about to launch 
on a new policy so far as the purchase or use of aeroplanes is 
toncerned. I thought I would present this amendment as be- 
ing in harmony with the policy adopted by the House in con- 
nection with the District appropriation bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Will the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he does not 
believe, in making this arrangement, some provision ought to be 
earried under which the Government machine shops could be 
used for repairing these aeroplanes? Now, the Government has 
a number of repair depots stationed over the country, and, un- 
less some provision is made, after the Government gets its nero- 
planes it will have to either construct machine shops or have 
them repaired in other shops, while the Government machine 
shops would not be in use. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In reply to the gentleman's inquiry, I 
would say it is outside of the provision and independent of the 
idea carried in the amendment that I have offered. For my 
part, I am quite in sympathy with the policy suggested to the 
committee to-day by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 
I think there will be a duplication of activities for the Govern- 
ment to have one branch of the service like the military devel- 
oping men in the experimentation and use of aircraft and at 
the same time allowing the Postmaster General to carry on inde- 
pendent operations without the cooperation and without the 
assistance of the military. 

With that idea in mind I made the point of order so that the 
air service under the Postal Service could not all of a sudden 
grow into a tremendously expensive adjunct by developing an 
airplane service with hundreds and hundreds of- planes. 
I thought it was far better for the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads to have hearings whereby the representatives 
of the military branches of the Government could come before 
it and give the committee the benefit of their views and expe- 
rience rather than with only limited knowledge on the subject 
for us to legislate here. But certainly this amendment that has 
been proposed by me is in consonance with sound governinental 
and business methods, and I submit it for the consideration it 
deserves. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
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Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp] is offered as an amend- 
ment to the substitute of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Ganrerr]. The proposition of the gentleman was that the Gov- 
ernment should turn over from the War Department to the 
Post Office Department certain specified airplanes, to be used in 
establishing this airplane postal service, and that logically fol- 
lows, as the Chairman bas ruled, the reduction in the amount 
carried in the bill. : 

A part of the reduction is involved in the provision that the 
airplanes now owned by the Government in another department 
shall be turned over to and used by the Post Office Department. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin undertakes to amend that by 
providing that the Post Office Department shall buy these air- 
planes from the War Department. That, of course, would not 
logically follow any reduction in the bill, and therefore it would 
not have been in order if the point had been made in time. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman aware that the Garrett amend- 
ment authorizes the purchase of machines? 

Mr. BORLAND. Iam aware that it authorizes the purchase 
of machines, but it also directs the War Department to turn 
over certain machines; and the Chair, as I understand, rules 
that the part turning over the machines was logically connected 
with the reduction. 

Mr. MANN. I think so; but if the Post Office Department is 
going to purchase any machines, why should it not have the 
privilege of purchasing parts? I take it it would not be ma- 
chines. Why should it not have the privilege of purchasing 
parts from the War Department? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is not the whole scope of the gentle- 
man’s amendment. If it were, I think there might be something 
said in its favor. The scope is that we shall buy these air- 
planes, The only theory upon which we would direct the ma- 
chines to be turned over at all is the theory that they have 
ceased to be necessary for the use of the War Department. If 
that is true—and that is the only argument upon which the 
turning of them over can be predicated—then why should they 
be bought from the War Department, and what would be done 
with the money that was paid for them? Would it be put in 
the aeroplane fund and used for the purchase of more unneces- 
sary machines? Just exactly why we should buy them from 
the War Department when the Government already owns, pre- 
sumptively, more machines than it can use in that department? 

The whole purpose and scope of the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee is violated by this amendment. It has 
no relation whatever to the attempted economy which is sug- 
gested by the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Nr. BORLAND. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman acquainted with the order 
of the President, made by him on the eve of his departure for 
France, whereby the departments of the Government—the War 
and Navy Departments and all other boards and bureaus with 
war activities are obliged to turn over to the Supply Committee 
of the Treasury Department all supplies that are not needed 
by them in connection with the further operation of their 
departments and activities, and that all other departments are 
compelled to purchase their supplies from this Supply Oom- 
mittee, and that the amounts so paid shall be turned back into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts? This amendment is 
directly in harmony with the suggestion of the President in 
that order. 


Mr. BORLAND. Let me ask the gentleman why does he de- 


sire these supplies to be purchased instead of turned over? 
What does he expect to accomplish? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not forecast what the ultimate form 
of this amendment will be in when it is enacted into law, and, 
further, it affords a check by Congress on the amount of sup- 
plies that are so transferred. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is responsible for the form 
he puts it in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I accept that responsibility. There is a 
fund of $500,000 put in the hands of the Postmaster General 
with which to purchase supplies. The War Department has 
vast supplies. I think the Postmaster General should be com- 
pelled, as the amendment requires, to go to the War Depart- 
ment and obtain these supplies from the War Department, if 

they are no longer needed there, instead of going out in the 
open market and purchasing them. 

Mr. BORLAND. Why should not that be a general regula- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a general regulation as to supplies 
no lenger needed to be turned over to the Treasury Depart- 

ment, supplies such as desks and furniture and the like. And 
that very order provides—and it is an Executive order—that 
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the various departments shall purchase their supplies out of 
the contingent funds, and the Treasury Department shall turn 
these receipts over to the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has just there revealed the 
weakness of his attitude. These supplies are to be turned 
over to the supply committee when no longer needed by the 
departments. We are legislating on the assumption that the 
War Department does not need these airplanes. We are not 
asking them whether they no longer need them, but we are 
deciding that question, which is a very important proposition. 
We say to the War Department, “ You do not need these air- 
planes and therefore we will require you to turn them over 
as a matter of economy and efficiency to the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” 2 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy are patriotic in their endeavor to 
conserve the revenues of the Government, and they are not 
going to retain to-day supplies that they do not need when 
other branches of the Government need them ; but if they do not 
need them and decline to turn them over they can be directed 
by Congress to turn them oyer. i 

Mr. BORLAND. But the gentleman is going on the theory 
that the War Department thinks they do not need these 
airplanes. - 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not quite get the theory of 
my friend from Missouri [Mr. Borranp]. So far there has been 
no proposition made to eliminate that portion of the Garrett 
amendment, which provides that the airplanes shall be turned 
over by the War Department to the Post Office Department. 
And if we are to have an airplane service conducted by the Post 
Office Department, I would certainly be in favor of that proposi- 
tion. I do not understand that the Stafford amendment inter- 
feres with that. That is where I am willing to receive enlighten- 
ment. I understood that the Garrett amendment directed abso- 
lutely that certain machines should be turned over by the War 
Department to the Post Office Department and also included a 
provision that the Post Office Department might purchase ma- 
chines within the limit—purchase, operation, and maintenance— 
for $500,000. While I do not apprehend they could purchase 
many machines under that appropriation, I do apprehend that 
the purchase of the parts of machines will be necessary of some- 
body somewhere, and it would seem that there would be no ob- 
jection from the War Department or the Navy Department if 
the Post Office Department required these parts to purchase 
them from the War or Navy Department. 

Mr. BORLAND. I understand the Garrett amendment is to 
include the turning over of not only aeroplanes and engines, but 
the spare parts. 

Mr. MANN. That is true. 

Mr. BORLAND. In other words, my understanding is that 
it directs the War Department to turn over whatever it can turn 
over now. 

Mr. MANN. Whatever it can turn over immediately, but not 
what it can turn over a year from this time. I take it that if 
they operate the aeroplanes they will soon require new parts 
if they do not require new machines. At any rate, the Garrett 
amendment authorizes the purchase, and if we are to have the 
purchase I think we ought to permit the War Department to 
sell the machines and parts to the Post Office Department, as I 
was in favor the other day of permitting the District Commis- 
sioners to purchase from the various departments of the Govern- 
ment the material which they no longer needed. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment which is 
offered is appropriate and ought to be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rorsrxs] offered an amendment to 
strike out certain lines of the bill. To that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] offered an amendment to perfect 
the text. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] offered 
a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to strike out a certain paragraph of the bill and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin offered an amendment to the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. The vote will 
first be had on perfecting the original text and next on perfect- 
ing the substitute before the vote is had on whether the sub- 
stitute shall prevail over the original text. The Clerk will 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 13, after the word “ exceeding,” strike out “ $2,185,000 


for the purchase of aeroplanes and” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $300,000 for.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment just 
read. : 


The question was.taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moon) there were—ayes 30, noes 33. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The question of ordering tellers was taken, and 16 Members 
arose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not a sufficient number, and tellers are 
refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if I may be in- 
duiged before the vote is put on the amendment—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can proceed without ob- 
jection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to offer a suggestion to 
my colleague from Wisconsin. I am reliably informed that 
there will be an amendment offered as an opportunity is pre- 
sented to strike out the provision for the purchase of aeroplanes. 
It will leave the amount the same, but it will strike out the 
provision for the purchase, 

Now, if the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin pre- 
vails, as I have no doubt it will, as there seems to be no com- 
mittee opposition to it and as it is a reasonable amendment, 
there is some language in there which I think the gentleman 
would not desire to have in if the amendment prevails to strike 
out the provision for the purchase of aeroplanes. I suggest, if 
agreeable to the gentleman from Wisconsin, that temporarily, 
by unanimous consent, he withhold the amendment until the 
gentleman from Alabama can offer the amendment to strike out 
the provision for the purchase. Let that be voted on, and then, 
if it prevails, I think the gentleman from Wisconsin would want 
to strike out the word “aeroplanes” from his amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My purpose in presenting the amendment 
is to have it a part of the bill when it goes to the Senate. It is 
in harmony with all the legislation that we are proposing in 
utilizing supplies no longer necessary. We can not forecast what 
attitude the Senate will take on this important proposition, and 
it should be a part of the bill when it goes to the Senate. I do 
not think there will be any great discord in the amendment if 
the word “purchase” should be eliminated. I think we had 


The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was agreed to. 
Mr. ALMON. 
as a substitute: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


3 Mr. Aluox: After the words “ five hundred thousand 
dollars for,” strike out the words the purchase of aeroplanes and.“ 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, the Post Office Department has 
made known to the committee the number and kind of aero- 
planes needed for the aeroplane service. It is also agreed that 
the Government already owns all the aeroplanes that will be 
needed by the Post Office Department. For that reason I offer 
this amendment, so that no part of this half a million dollars 
will be used by the Postmaster General for the purchase of aero- 
planes, but that it be used solely for the operation and main- 
tenance of an aeroplane service. Of course, they could use a 
part of this half million dollars for the buying of parts, because 
that would be a part of the expense and maintenance, but no 
part of it should be used for the purchase of aeroplanes them- 
selves, as they can be furnished by the War Department. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest that that is too 
close a limitation. If you are going to do any good with this 
service, you ought not to hamper the Postmaster General in that 
way. It may be that he might want to purchase several aero- 
planes as well as operate them. With the fact before you 
that he can not now under the law that has been passed get 
a single aeroplane I believe we better just leave the language 
as it is and give him at least some discretion as to the $500,000. 
If you are not going to give him any discretion, just wipe out 
the whole thing. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the original provision in the para- 
graph was— 

For inland tra rtation by railroad routes and aeroplanes, 
$61,500,000. ae a R 

The committee inserted a limitation in that so that the Post- 
master General might not expend more than $2,185,000 for 
purchase, maintenance, and operation. It was a question in my 
mind when the propositions were presented to the committee 

-a while ago whether, if you strike out the timitation, you do 
not authorize the Postmaster General to spend as much as he 
pleases of the $61,500,000 for operation, for maintenance, and 
for purchase. In other words, under the original provision of 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 


the text, if there had been no limitation the Postmaster General 
would have had authority, I am inclined to think, to use such 
portions of the entire appropriation as he pleased for the pur- 
chase of aeroplanes, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. Suppose we should authorize $100,000 for 
screen-wagon service and have no authority of law to purchase, 
does the gentleman think the Postmaster General would have 
the right to go out and purchase Government-owned vehicles to 
operate that service? 

Mr. MANN. I think he has exercised that right. He has 
purchased automobiles without any specific authority of Con- 
gress. He purchased and owned railroad cars without any 
specific authority of Congress, so far as I remember. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not agree or disagree with the gentleman 
on that proposition, because I do not have the information ; 
but I do not think he would have the right to go out and make 
these direct purchases without authority of law. : 

Mr. MANN. There are certain things that he could not pur- 
chase. He probably can not purchase land, but if you authorize 
the Postmaster General to do certain things, and if there is no 
way to de it except by the purchase of certain things, he prob- 
ably can make the purchase. Whether that be the case or not 
is not so pertinent. I was inclined to think he would have the 
authority. It is perfectly plain to me that if you strike out 
the word “purchase” here and put no limitation on the pur- 
chase and have included a provision in the bill in the same para- 
graph that he may purchase from the War Department, that he 
can purchase without limit. The Stafford amendment author- 
izes the purchase, and it has been agreed to by the committee, 
by the Post Office Department, and any law officer of the Gov- 
ernment would say it was a very silly aggregation of men in 
Congress who would make an appropriation of $61,000,000 for 
the maintenance of an aeroplane system and then authorize the 
purchase from the War Department and say they could not use 
the money for that purpose. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That was why I ventured to 
express to my friend the wish that he would withdraw tem- 
porarily his amendment. 

Mr, MANN. I understand. I am not sure that the Stafford 
amendment should be agreed to under the conditions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama to the substitute. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment of Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee by adding the 
following: . 

a 8 motors, and material be operated, re- 

y the personnel of the Air Service of the 


Mr. MOON. 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York desire 
to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. If it was germane to turn over the 
machines of the War Department to the Post Office Department, 
I do not see why it is not germane to provide that those ma- 
chines be operated by the personnel of the Army. It is simply 
a question of appropriation. These machines were purchased 
by the War Department out of money appropriated for the War 
Department, and there is no reason, if the committee is acting 
in good faith, why they can not go the whole limit and do this 
thing right. What you have now is a botched up job. You 
have machines that the Post Office can not take care of, they 
can not maintain, and you are just taking machines out of 
proper care and turning them over to the Post Office. It is the 
most unintelligent piece of legislation—and that is saying a 
whole lot—that the Sixty-fifth Congress has ever passed. It is 
up to you, gentlemen. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
for a moment upon this. I think this amendment is admissible 
under the Holman rule. It reduces expenses very clearly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me for 
a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman, but 
the Chair’s mind is made up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 


1918. 


Mr. GREEN of Towa. Then I reoffer the amendment with a 
further amendment to it, adding the words “ without expense to 
the Post Office Department.” 

Mr. MOON. I make the point of order on that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I shall wait until I shall hear the 
ruling of the Chair, and if that is not in order then I shall offer 
still another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will sustain the point of order 
on the ground that the amendment nowhere reduces the amount 
covered by the bill, does not reduce the number of employees or 
officers of the Government, and does not fall within the limits of 
the Holman rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire in that con- 
nection, with all due respect to the Chair, if the amendment now 
proposed had been originally incorporated as a part of the 
Garrett amendment, the Garrett amendment reducing expendi- 
tures, would the Chair then hold that the amendment was. not 
germane to the matter contained in the Garrett amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been here long enough not 
to cross bridges until he arrives at them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the question that is up to the Chair, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendinent: “ Provided, That no part of said sum shall be ex- 
pended for the operations of the said planes, motors, and mate- 
rial which shall be maintained and operated by the personnel 
of the Air Service of the Army.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let the amendment be re- 
ported; there may be a point of order against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state there is no point of 
order made on the amendment. 

Mr. MOON. The amendment never has been reported under 
the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Green of Iowa offers the following amendment to the Garrett 
cane ent: : Add at the end of the Garrett amendment the following 
Pee Provided, That no part of said sum shall be expended for the 
operation of the said planes, motors, and material which shall be main- 
tained by the personnel of the Air Service of the Army.” 

Mr. MOON. I make a point of order on it. * 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that this section be read by the Clerk. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is pending. Does the 
gentleman from Iowa desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is that this is legislation 
that is not in order on this appropriation bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is logical. 

Mr. LITTLE. Let the gentleman state what his point of 
order is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is only passing upon it. 

Mr. MANN. If that is the point of order, of course that is 
not any good, because this is an amendment in the way of legis- 
lation to an amendment, which is all legislation, practically, and 
which is in order under the Holman rule. So far as its being 
legislation is concerned, if that is the point of order that is 
made, why the Chair will readily see that point of order is not 
food. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, of course, spoke hastily. The 
Chair understood the gentleman makes the point that this 
amendment was not in order because it added affirmative direc- 
tion and added additional legislation that was not germane to 
the legislation proposed in the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If that is the point of order, I would 
like to be heard very briefly. I do not see how the Chair could 
possibly hold it is not germane after having held the other 
amendment was germane. This relates to the disposition of 
these particular aeroplanes provided for in the original Garrett 
amendment, tells how they shall be disposed of and used, so it 
seems to me it is very clearly germane. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-three gentleman are present, 
not m quorum, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr, MOON. Well, Mr. Chairman, as gentlemen seem to be 
anxious to rise, and while I would be glad to work on, I defer 
to their wishes, and I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


That is correct. The Clerk will report 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13308. and 
had come to no conclusion thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent Mr. Mupp was granted leave of absence 
for 10 days on account of sickness. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
business on Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with to-morrow 
so that we may take up the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday in order to 
take up this appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircuin] when we may expect to be given an opportunity to 
take up the Private Calendar. There are a number of undis- 
puted bills on that calendar which passed the last Congress and 
did not pass the Senate for want of time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If we get through with this bill in time, by 
Friday, we can take that calendar up on Friday. I propose to 
ask to take up the Private Calendar on Friday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask what would be in order if this bill should be concluded early 
to-morrow afternoon—what would be taken up? 

Mr, KITCHIN. We have no appropriation bill ready to take 
up, and in that case we could take up the Private Calendar on 
Thursday. 

Mr. WALSH. 
this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman means to-morrow afteruoon; 
yes. We will adjourn when we get through with this bill to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 


Will it be in order to adjourn after passing 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous cousent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the Post Office appropriation bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 


[After 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 32 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to- morrow, Wednesday, 
December 18, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Porto Rico, transmitting “Petition to the Congress of the 
United States to include in such reciprocal commercial treaties 
as our nation may negotiate with Spain or «ny other European 
nation the importation of Porto Rican coffee free of duty or 
under the largest tariff rebate possible” (H. Doc. No. 1594); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a communication from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute submitting a proposed paragraph of legislation for inclu- 
sion in the sundry civil appropriation bill relative to the appro- 
priation for observation of the eclipse of the sun June 8, 1918, - 
making the balance available for the eclipse of May 28, 1919 
(H. Doe. No. 1595); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a tentative draft of legislation for the inclusion in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill (H. Doc. No. 
1596) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered te be 
printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations required 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce (H. Doc, 
No. 1597) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of the 
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Interior submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the building and grounds at St. Elizabeths Hospital, fiscal 
year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1598) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, transmitting a 
translation of note from the ambassador announcing that the 
Spanish Senate unanimously directed to be entered on its jour- 
nal, in view of the signing of the armistice of November 11, 
1918, congratulations on the peace and the triumph of justice 
over force (H. Doc. No. 1599); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a recom- 
mendation that an item be included in the pending river and 
harbor bill for the purchase of and improvement of the inland 
waterway from Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay (H. Doc. 
No, 1600) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting informa- 
tion that a note has been received from the ambassador of 
Spain stating that the Spanish Government was in intimate un- 
derstanding with the western powers of Europe and the United 
States (H. Doc. No. 1601) ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12685) to 
incorporate the American Committee for Relief in the Near 
East, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 866), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 4924) to amend 
section 336 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relat- 
ing to the annual report on the statistics of commerce and navi- 
gation of the United States with foreign countries, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 867), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13232) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Traill County, N. Dak., and to 
Polk County, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 868), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE GILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GREGG, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10152) to carry into effect che find- 
ings of the Court of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, admin- 
istratrix of the estate of Samuel N. White, deceased, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
865), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 18415) to pro- 
vide for the present emergency arising out of the demobilization 
of soldiers and sailors by securing for them opportunities for 
permanent and profitable employment through the settlement, 
colonization, and development, upon a systematic and compre- 
hensive basis, of agricultural lands, and of the forest, mineral, 
and other natural resources within the United States and 
Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13416) to 
authorize the compilation, printing, and sale of a Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish dictionary; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 13417) providing for the im- 
provement of Barataria Bay, La., and connecting waters; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 13418) retir- 
ing veterans of the late Civil War and granting them pensions; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 13419) to create regional 
boards of examiners to aid in the disposition of claims arising 
out of the present emergency and prior to November 12, 1918; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 13420) to amend the act 
of May 11, 1912, as amended by the act of June 10, 1918, grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil War, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 18421) to amend sections 7, 
10, 11, and 25 of the Federal reserve act, and section 5172, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. GOULD: Resolution (H. Res. 481) requesting the 
President for certain information in accordance with the so- 
called Overman Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 482) authorizing 
the creation of a select committee to inquire into the affairs of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 370) direct- 
ing the peace commissioners to insist as a part of the peace 
treaty that outrages against Jews be discontinued; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 18422) granting a pension to 
Margaret A. McFadden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 13423) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Myers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODALL: A bill (H. R. 18424) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank C. Stevens; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 13425) granting an increase 
of pension to Emeline MeAllaster; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Frank E. Noyes, publisher of 
Mariette Eagle-Star, recommending the preseut postal zone 
rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESSEN: Petition of Ceutral Council of Central Agen- 
cies of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the passage of House bill 
12880; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Resolutions of the Hebrew Social Aid 
Society, of Cleveland, Ohio, urging protest against cruel and 
unmerciful massacre of innocent women and children in Poland 
and Galicia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. . 

Also, resolutions by the North American Union at Cleveland, 
Ohio, urging Senators and Congressmen of that district to assist 
in passage of Senate bill 3475; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. z ; 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of United 
Irish Societies of Woonsocket, R. I., requesting Congress to 
urge American representatives at peace conference to use full 
weight and influence to the end that the principle of self-deter- 
mination shall be applied to the settlement of the future gov- 
ernment of the people of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


By Mr. LUNDEEN: Protests from boiler makers of the Minne- 


apolis & St. Louis and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroads 
against the action taken by Senator KELLOGG in regard to Gov- 
ernment ownership of railways and favoring Mr. McAdoo’s 
proposition of five-year control; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of allied shoperaft of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad, of Minneapolis, Minn., asking Government 
ownership of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad ask- 
ing Government control of railroads for five years; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Soo Line System Federation, protesting 
against the return of the railroads to private ownership and 
asking for genuine Government ewnership; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. MADDEN: Resolutions by Federal grand jury at Bos- 
tou, Mass., urging increase in wages; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolutions by the Sacramento Valley 
(Cal.) Development Board, requesting the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 758 and House bill 4595; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. : 

Also, resolution by the Gardena Parents-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Cal., indorsing Senate bill 4987; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Hon. John J. Guerin, representa- 
tive of building and loan associations, clubs, and fraternal 
organizations of South Philadelphia, urging passage of legis- 
lation for the retirement of aged Government employees; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, resolutions of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of the city 
of Philadelphia, relative to making the Darby River navigable; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 18, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Sunday, December 15, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


‘Asburst Johnson, Cal. New Spencer 
Baird Johnson, S. Dak. Norris ae 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sutherland 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Overman Swanson 
Borah Kellogg Penrose Thomas 
Erandegee Kenyon Pittman Thompson 
Chamberlain Kirby Poindexter Townsend 
Colt Knox Pollock Trammell 
Cuiberson La Follette Pomerene Underwood 
Curtis Lenroct Robinson Vardaman 
Fernald Lodge Saulsbury Walsh 
Fletcher McCumber Shafroth Warren 
France McKellar Sheppard Watson 
Gay McLean Sherman Weeks 
Gronna McNary Simmons Williams 
Harding Martin, Ky. Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Hardwick Martin, Va. Smith, Ca. 

Henderson Moses Smith, Mich. 

Hitchcock Myers Smoot 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Caper] on account of illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Sora] is detained on official business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent 
owing to illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


SENATORS FROM GEORGIA AND ALARAMA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chaiz lays before the Senate 
the following document which has been sent to the Chair. It 
will be read and referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The State of Georgia. By his excellency Hugh M. Dorsey, governor 
of said State. 


To the Hon. WILLIAM J. Harets, greeting: 


Whereas by the Constitution of the United States of America it is 
ordained and established that the Senate of the United States shail be 
9 T Members chosen every six years by the people of the several 

tates; and 

Whereas by the returns made agreeably to law of the election beld on 
the 5th day of November, A. D. 1918, for a Member of the Senate to 
represent this State in the Senate of the United States for six years, 
beginning on the 4th day of March, 1919, you were duly elected ly the 
8 of this State. 

hese are, therefore, to commission you, the said WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
to take session in the Senate of the United States for six ycars begin- 
ning on the 4th day of March, 1919, and to use and exercise all 
and every the privileges and powers which of right 7 may or can do 
oan br virtue of the Constitution of the United States in behalf of 

R State. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State at the capitol 
in Atlanta, this 8d day of December, in the 7 5 of our Lord 1918, and 
of the independence of the United States of America the one hundred 


and ferty-third. 
Iban M. Dorsey, Governor. 
By the governor: 


[SEA] Inxur B. STRANGE, 
Seoretary of state. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I present the credentials of my colieague 
[Mr. Bankueap] for the new term for which he has been 
elected. I ask that they be read and filed. 

The credentials were rend and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES : s 


This is to corey. that on the 5th day of November, 1918, Jonx II. 
BANKUHAD was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
Alabama a Senator from said State to represent sald State in the 
Senate of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 
4th day of March, 1919, 

Witness : His 55 our governor of Alabama and our seal hereto 
affixed at the capitol this 19th day of November, in the year of our 


Lord 1918. 
‘CHARLES HENDERSON, Governor. 

By the governor : 

LSxAL. J Jonx Purmory, 

Recretary of State. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, I had the privilege 
Some days ago of handing you the usual form of certificate of 
election of my future colleague, Mr. Harris, which was laid 
before the Senate and placed on file in the ordinary course. I 
only desire to call attention to it now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This document came to the Chair 
with the request that it be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my attention was diverted. 
What disposition was made of that credential? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Which one? 

Mr. LODGE. The Harris credential. 

The VICE I'RESIDENT. It was referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought the Senator from Georgia spoke of 
it as having been placed on file. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Senator from Georgia’ in- 
formed the Senate, the regular certificate was handed down 
some days since. This is a commission from the governor to the 
effect that Mr. Harris will appear and take his seat here on the 
4th of March next. It is not in the form of a credential; but 
it came with the request that it be laid before the Senate, 
and it has been referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

Mr. LODGE. What was the other credential? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It conformed to the usual condl- 


| tions as provided by the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The other was in the usual form, 
as ordered by the Senate. This is going to be the rule of the 
Chair, unless otherwise ordered by the Senate. The Senate 
adopted a form to be followed by the governors of the various 
States when certifying to the election ef United States Senators. 
When the credentials come in that form they will be laid 
before the Senate, and unless the Senate takes some other 
action they will be placed on file, but when they come in some 
other form and do not comply with the resolution of the Senate 
they will be referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think this document was not neces- 
sary at this time. The certificate that I presented was in 
the regular form required by the Senate, and my only desire 
was to mention the fact that the certificate, in pursuance of the 
form prescribed: by the Senate, had been filed and had taken 
the usual course. 

Mr. LODGE. If I may ask, was the other credential, which 
I understand was that of the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
BANKHEAD], placed on file? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was the regular certificate, and 
was filed. On December 3 the regular certificate of the Sen- 
ater elect from Georgia was placed on file. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This is a supplemental commission 
issued by the governor that I do not think was necessary. 

Mr. LODGE. I was asking about another credential, which I 
understand was presented and placed on file, 

PAY OF THE NAVY. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion frem the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a letter from 
the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation requesting that the tem- 
porary Increases in the pay ef the Navy as authorized by the 
act approved May 22, 1917, be made permanent, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

STATEMENT OF EXPENSES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT Inid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursu:nt to law, a report from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Ofliee showing a statement of expenses incurred in detail- 
ing temporary clerks from the office of one surveyor general 
to another, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, requested the Senate to return 
to the House for correction the bill (H. R. 12001) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to revise, codify, and amend the laws re- 
lating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KNOX obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
yield that I may present some telegrams, which I ask be noted 
in the Recorp. They relate to the railroad situation. 

Mr. KNOX. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Sawyer Godfrey Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., pray- 
ing for the speedy return of the railroads to private ownership, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a resolution 
from the Central Trades and Labor Council of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and a telegram in the nature of a resolution from the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, Lodge No. 540, of Tampa, 
Fla., favoring the extension of Government ownership of rail- 
roads, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented a telegram from the Henry W. Horst Co., 
of Moline, Ill., relative to the housing project at Rock Island, 
Moline, and East Moline, Ill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am going to call for the 


regular order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present a communication with reference 
to the State of Florida and the United States courts, which I 
move be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. I present a communication in the nature 
of a petition from the Federal grand jury for the southern dis- 
trict of Florida, praying for an increase in the compensation 
for members of the grand and petit juries and for witnesses 
before the Federal courts. I move that it be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Iron Trades Coun- 
cil of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the Govern- 
ment’s contracting with Chinese shipbuilders, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. > 

HOUSING PROPOSITION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to present a com- 
munication that probably ought to go to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. It is an offer from a business 
firm in Rock Island, III., to take over the housing proposition 
for the Government at that place, complete all the buildings, 
and they will then pay cost, so that the Government will be out 
nothing. Probably it is the most intelligent salvage offer that 
has come to the attention of the Senate. I ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 


N STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Mr. McLEAN. I present a brief extract from the proceed- 
ings of the New England Baptist convention, held at Asbury 
Park, N. J., which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue 1918 STATE or COUNTRY. 


[The New 3 Baptist convention at Mount 3 Baptist Church, 
Asbury Park, N. J., June 13-17, 1918. By Rey. W. B. Reed, D. D., 

| Hartford, Conn.] 
War has been declared against all sin through all ages by the Throne 
of all power, War has been declared br our convention against sin, 
unrighteousness, class of racial laws, and we meet in this forty-fourth 
annual session to report progress. War has been declared by four-fifths 
of the world — autocracy, against political slavery, oppression, 
brute force, and discrimination 5 the weak; the price for this 
8 world 5 is being paid in sacrifice, privation, untold suffer- 

» blo and death. 

ever since man STOPPAS from the breath of God has the world waded 
algae 59 such carnage of war. Never since the old serpent poured out 
his vials of sin, deception, and grief in the home of man have nations 
given the flower of their manhood t freedom might be written 
around the world. Never since civilization lifted men to councils of 
reformation, order, and law have women and children been sacrificed 
as now in the midst of this civilization. Never since treaties between 
nations were written have nations joined themselves together for a 
victory to be handed down to nations yet unborn. The world is in 
arms for world freedom and lasting peace among the nations great and 
small. What is to be the answer to this great conflagration upon fields 
of battle? On what side of the line through countless streams of blood 
will victory be written? Shall the unspeakable Kaiser, with his bloody 


sword, spoil the treasures of earth and his war lords become masters of 
the human family? Or shall truth be enthroned throughout the world, 
SOE proclaimed in every country, and individual liberty safe- 
guarded every home and upon every highway? 


We almost hold our breath as the war news is flashed upon the bulle- 
tin board, less adversity should curse the human race. Thousands of 
fathers like Eli of old wait for tidings from the battle ground, inquir- 
ing from returning heralds, “ What is there done?” Womanhood 
trembles while Prussianism shoots further and further its gaseous 

ties among the children of men. 

Our Nation has decreed that an honorable grave is more to be desired 
than the dishonorable vassal of Kaiser. e as a part of this Nation 
ARE its foundation, we who have marched under the Nation’s flag in 


on the vision of man. 
years we have prayed 
God is answering us and 
125 — ET R answer, though it comes through perils of war in a 

Other men are dying who see only the shadow of oppression; we 
have been fare, tormented under the oppression they dread. To- 
gether we t, together we die, together we must triumph, or together 
we fail. Kaiser’s rod knows no color, race, or creed. 

While the cannon roar, smoke envelops armies; while nations are 
locked in arms and their brave men are dying; while the only son of 
a sad but patriotic father stands between his country and autocratic 
in on; while the young father gives his life for tħe success of his 
coun and the freedom of his child, we ask that democracy, for which 
four-fifths of the world is fighting, be made clear to all men. Colored 
people are looking for real democracy and nothing but real democracy. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5206) to provide for the inspection of fruits, vege- 
tables, and other farm products at point of shipment, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 5207) to declare unlawful the exhibition of a red 
flag, and to fix a penalty therefor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 5208) for the relief of certain noncommissioned 
officers of the United States Army who were recalled to active 
service during the recent war and commissioned as officers; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. É 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 197) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the Republic of Peru; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

Mr. GORE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the tablo 
and be printed. 

RETENTION OF UNIFORMS. 

Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 13366) permitting any person 
who has served in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps in the present war to retain his uniform and personal 
equipment, and to wear the same under certain conditions, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

SALARIES OF FEDERAL JUDGES, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives requesting the return of the bill 
(H. R. 12001) to amend an act entitled “An act to revise, codify, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 
8, 1911. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent that the - 
Committee on the Judiciary be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill and that it be returned to the House 
of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR PEACE. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, with the indulgence of the Senate, 
I ask the privilege of submitting a few observations in relation 
to the resolution that I introduced not long ago, which I ask to 
have read from the desk, 


1918. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that the Senator: desires to 
have it read simply in connection with his remarks and not for 
action? 

Mr, KNOX. Only im connection with my observations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all riglit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution. will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 361) submitted by 
Mr. Kox December 3, 1918, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas the United States of America entered the war with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary in order to vindicate the ancient rights of 
navigation as established under international law and in order to 
remove. forever the German menace to our peace; and 

Whereas the splendid effort of the American people and the valor of 
our soldiers and sailors during a rand ~ half, whem added to the 
enormous saerifi the — fortitude, and the noble courage 

capers by our allies during more than four years, have made 

sible the attainment of those aims, now best expressed as restitution, 
reparation, and guaranties against the German. menace; and 

Whereas the surrender of Germany and: Austria-Hungary to the terms 
of the armistice has attained a great part, and has rendered enforce- 
able the remainder of those aims; anc 

lace with the pu 


Whereas: conferences are about to take 
plete, to perfect, and to guarantee the atthinment of the war aims 
gies and thus to pass to the state of formal peace: Therefore 
e it 


Resolved, That the purposes of the United States of America in those 
conferences should be confined. to the aforesaid: aims and matters ger- 


mane thereto. 
Second. That for the saf of those aims. the first essential 


is a detinite understanding that the same necessity arising in the future 
there shall be the same complete accord and cooperation with our chief 
cobelligerents for the defense of civilization. 

Third. That beat project for any general league of nations or for a 
sweeping change in the ancient laws of the sea as hitherto recogni 
as international law and v by the Teutonic powers stiould be 
postponed for separate: consideration; if and whem at some future time 
general: conferences on those subjects might be deemed useful. 

Resolvcd further, That immed! — upon compliance with the terms 
of the armistice aud the guaranteed attainment of the war aims as 
aforesaid, the Army and Navy of the United States should be withdrawn 
from foreign terrifories and waters except in so far as their retention 
might be temporarily necessa to establish the status cont lated 
by the armistice: and farther that the extrao ry powers conferred 
upon the President for the prosecution of the war should be withdrawn 
and the country restored to a normal condition of peace with the 
greatest possible celerity consistent with the national interest. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, in addressing the Senate on 
October 28, in presenting the resolution of December 3, and in 
the remarks I now wish to make upon the subject of that 
resolution F am actuated by the conviction that the great 
National policies involved in the diplomatic closing of the state 
of war and in the conditions under which this Nation is to pass 
to the state of peace and to face the future are matters upon 
which the Senate and, indeed, the whole Congress of the United 
States should, through thorough discussion, reach a clear crys- 
tallization of their views upon the basis of the calm thought and 
the conscience of the American people. It is upon this neces- 
sity of full diseussion, rather than advocacy of a particular 
program, that T wish, first of all, to dwell. But since a definite 
formulation of views is the best basis for practical discussion, I 
shall endeavor to put before the Senate some quite definite 
considerations, 

For the fact that “the surrender of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary to the terms of the armistice has attained a great 
part, and lias rendered enforcible the remainder of our war 
aims,” we have the testimony of the President, who on Novem- 
ber 11 read to Congress the terms of armistice signed by the 
enemy,. and, having done so, said: 

The war. thus comes to an end; for having accepted these terms of 
armistice, it will be impossible for the German command to renew it. 

Continuing, he said war “is at an end,” and then added: 


We know, too; that the object of the war is attained; the object upon 
which all free men bad set their hearts; and attained with a sweep 
completeness which even now we do not realize, 

Further on he also said: 


The arbitrary power of the military caste of Germany, which once 
could secretly and of its owm single choice disturb the peace of the 
world, is discredited and destroyed. 

These statements as to the results already accomplished the 
President repeated with equal emphasis in. his address to Con- 
gress. on December 2. 

It is clear, then, that our attention should now be directed 
to the enforcement of the remainder of our war aims,, now. best 
expressed as restitution, reparation, and guaranties; and to 
the purpose to complete, to perfect, and to guarantee those aims: 
as we pass to the state of formal peace. (I use again the lan- 
guage of the resolution.of December 3.) 

The definite problem of formally ending the war is: By 
what measures as to “restitution, reparation, and guaranties” 
shall we assure that the war now won shall stay won; that 
the menace now removed shall stay forever removed. 
in a broad sense, is the question by what measures of safe- 
guard we may make the recurrence of any similar menace in 


to com- 
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the future most improbable. Germane too, in this broad sense, 
are certain of the questions of the conditions under which 
the United States is to face the future; certain questions, but 
not all questions. We- must guard against tee great amplifica- 
tion just here. 

Restitution becomes an accomplished fact with the evacua- 
tion of invaded territories and the definitive return to France 
of Alsace-Lorraine. The principle of restitution, applied to 
Germany's enforced relinquishment of political and economic 
means: of aggrandizement in Russin, Roumanin, Turkey, and 
elsewhere, extends into the field. of measures to guarantee the 
world against a revival of the menace of Teutonie dominion. 

Reparation is a matter of arithmetic, of law, and of equi- 
table justice. In other aspects it also extends into the con- 
eeption of practical, in contradistinction to. paper, guaranties 
for the future. In this view it is not improper to consider 
whether the imposition of excessively onerous money payments 
might not have the effect of either a desperation favorable to 
anarchy or else a necessity to allow Germany great foreign- 
trade facilities. (if indeed she can find customers for her goods) 
In order that she might produce the wealth required for vast 
indemnities. The latter alternative might in the long run 
have the result of forcing economic aggrandizement upon a 
people who, we have seen, can not now be safely intrusted 
with great power in the world. This war must be a lesson: to 
Germans and to all who may ever think of emulating them. It 
occurs to me that to demand the cancellation of the German 
internal bonded war debt and the allocation. of that sum to 
the funds for the indemnities of restoration, and so forth, might 
possibly be considered. Such a scheme would appear to punish 
the people who financed a villainous war in a way that they 
would be slow to forget. k 

As to guaranties, the condition. of relative impotence in tha 
face of the preponderant power of the allies to which Germany 
has been reduced by the terms of the armistice is, of course, 
the first of our real. guaranties: The maintenance of that con- 
dition during a long period of repentance, probation, and expia- 
tion for the years of horror into which: the Teutonic peoples 
plunged the world is the first of real guaranties against the 
recrudescence of any similar German menace. 

As part of this guaranty for the future, as well as for the 
sake of humanity and the interest of the peoples affected, it 
seems entirely clear that her colonies. should not be returned 
to Germany, but should either be divided among the chief Del- 
ligerents or else jointly held by them, with their respective 
authority somewhat proportioned. to. their respective local. inter- 
ests and to their position as factors in victory. In either casa 
the allies could. determine and apportion such share of raw ma- 
terials from their tropical andi other territories as they found 
convenient after supplying their own. requirements and having 
in view to give Germany the means of subsistence but not the 
means. of aggrandizement. 

The setting up of new free states as a cordon to cut off for 
the future the “ Mittel Europa” and Near Eastern. dream of 
founding Teutonic world dominion is in this respect another 
practical measure in. the broad conception of real guaranties 
for the future: The effectiveness of this last-named. form of 
guaranty against the Germanic menace may well call, from time 
to time, not only for measures to secure the external durability. 
of those newly created states as against a pewerful nation such 
as Germany, but also for measures to maintain safe conditions 
within. and as between the new states in question. Thus it is 
true that even while we confine ourselves to what is broadly but 
no less really germane to our war aims, we are carried far 
afield, and we look for limits to the obligations which America 
could wisely share with Europe. 

Here is the road we have traveled. The United. States of 
America slowly, but in the end very. clearly, perceived that a 
menace of Europe by the dominion of aggressive military power 
was in this nineteenth century a menace also to the safety of 
this Nation.. America manifested this perception by throwing 
its entire power into the scales to join in the suppression of that 
menace of Europe by military imperialism. 

Can we not perceive emerging from these facts a new Ameri- 
can doctrine? I will state this great new doctrine in these 
words: If a situation should arise in which any power or com- 
bination. of powers. should, directly or indirectly, menace the 
freedom and peace of Europe, the United States would regard 
such situation with grave concern as a menace to its own free- 
dom. and peace and would consult with other powers affected 
with a view to concerted action for the removal of such menace, 

Tf this had been the avowed and understood policy of the 
United States before July, 1914, it is, in my judgment, very im- 
probable that the war would haye occurred.. When at length 
the United States had perceived and had acted upon this policy, 
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with mighty effect the war entered on its last and victorious 
phase. America has now perceived and manifested its percep- 
tion of the principle of this policy. It has put this policy to 
successful test. Avowed by public oflicial declaration, it might 
prove worthy, I believe, to serve with the Monroe doctrine as a 
fundamental doctrine of American diplomacy. It entangles us 
in no way, but it makes us the potential ally of the defenders 
of liberty whenever a great menace shall arise. 

When the British statesman Canning saw that the aggressive 
designs against the Western Hemisphere that were cherished 
hy certain powers were capable of a repercussion likely to 
menace the European situation, the Monroe doctrine arose to 
ward off that menace (as well as to secure American safety). 
The Monroe doctrine, with virtual European sanction, and espe- 
cially with British sanction, serves its purposes well. It would, 
T think, be sure of British support if it were menaced. But the 
Monroe doctrine leaves to the United States the mandate that 
it carries, and it is for the United States to do what need be 
done to maintain safe conditions within and as between the 
Republics of this hemisphere in connection with our predomi- 
nant interest in their external durability as against an aggres- 
sive power from without. 

There is a certain analogy between this and what would be u 
corollary to the doctrine now su ‘gested, as it would touch the 
question of our obligation in the matter of new States now being 
raised up in Europe. The corollary would be that if such new 
States were menaced as part of a general European danger 
then the United States would be concerned; but that what need 
be done to maintain safe conditions within, or as between them, 
would be primarily a European concern and a European obliga- 
tion in the discharge of which we need take no part. And this 
is as it should be. There is no need that American troops should 
travel thousands of miles for any other purpose than to ward off 
a menace to vital American interests. 

The doctrine which I propose would seem to embody a simple 
and safe basis for that “ definite understanding that, the same 
necessity arising in the future, there shall be the same complete 
accord and cooperation with our chief cobelligerents for the 
defense of civilization” as was effective in this case, and 
which is “the first essential for the safeguarding of our war 
aims,” to use the language of the resolution of December 3. 

That resolution next records the opinion that— 

any project for any general league of nations, or for any sweeping 
change in the ancient laws of the sea as hitherto recognized as inter- 
national law and violated by the Teutonic powers should be postponed 
for separate consideration not alone by the victorious belligerents but 
by all the nations, if and when at some future time general conferences 
on those subjects might be deemed useful. 
Let me turn now to the resolution’s recommendation that no 
project for any general league of nations should be dragged into 
the peace negotiations. As I have previously had occasion to 
remark, an act of Congress of August, 1916, authorized and 
requested the President to call a conference of the nations on 
the subjects of the arbitration of international disputes and 
gradual disarmament of the nations. The representation of 
this country was to consist of 10 delegates, eminent in the law 
and for loyalty, who were to report back their conclusions to 
their own Government. It was requested that the conference 
should be called not later than at the close of the war. An ap- 
propriation of $200,000 was voted for the purpose.. If any such 
subject is to be taken up, we have here authoritative recom- 
mendation by the Congress for its separate consideration. 

The object of my resolution is not to condemn in advance any 
league of nations—and least of all the existing entente, or a 
permanent understanding of all the English-speaking peoples— 
of a kind that might in time commend itself to the considered 
judgment of the American people. The object of my resolution 
is simply to postpone the larger and very disputable question 
of some comprehensive league of nations for that separate and 
very deliberate consideration that its nature demands and that 
an act of Congress has already sanctioned. 

After all, why such hurry? If a league of nations is a good 


thing, surely its merit will be the better appreciated after careful. 


study. If the debate that preceded our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence raged for almost a decade before the Revolution; if 
the debate over the meaning of the Constitution as to the powers 
of the Nation and the rights of the States lasted for genera- 
tions and is not yet ended; if a single phase of the debate over 
State and National rights occupied years, culminating in the 
immortal intellectual combat between Stephen A. Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln; if every great question in every free country 
has required a long period of discussion and thought before the 
people could reach a conclusion upon it, should not this, one of 
the biggest, deepest, and most far-reaching proposals ever made 
to the American people, also receive careful and extended public 
examination before the people are called upon to render their 
verdict? 


If a league of nations may not be a good thing, certainly the 
agitated days following a great war should not be seized upon 
to saddle the country with a policy it has not examined and 
which is no necessary part of the making of peace. 

I, for one, am entirely ignorant of what the President means 
by a league of nations. The American people do not know. Our 
judgments must to-day be hypothetical. Conceptions of a league 
of nations range from a sort of world republic to a mere entente 
for certain purposes of the United States and our chief allies— 
something that need not necessarily cause alarm. 

Some people speak of an international order founded upon 
justice and good faith as necessarily the antithesis of an in- 
ternational order founded upon power. The victorious allies 
have in this war placed invincible power at the service of jus- 
tice and good faith. We have seen the glorious result. Where 
would justice and good faith and civilization be to-day if those 
powers had not leagued together to vindicate them? Are jus- 
tice and good faith so sure to prevail in a heterogeneous, ex- 
perimental league of all nations, hastily created now, that we 
are ready to surrender our national conscience to such a league? 
Can we create a league with a purer conscience or higher ideals 
than the one called into existence by the German attack? Wise 
policy, as opposed to shallow empiricism, would seem to couuscl 
us to solidify and build upon what we have tried rather than 
to plunge headlong into a universal experiment. 

Nor can we nurse every backward nation. The most we can 
do is to strive to give favorable opportunity to evolution, It 
may be that we shall have to guard against letting the phrase 
“ self-determination of peoples” quite run away with us. Is 
the phrase always sure to possess an absolute merit that it 
lacked, for example, in America in the sixties? 

One danger to the country is the extreme radical, the pro- 
gressive who demands the millenium here and now and who 
is yery intolerant of the views of others who may differ from 
him as to ways and means. The coequal danger is the danger 
of reactionarism. The path for America’s true progress lies 
through the middle ground of a wise and sound liberalism. That 
middle ground has been vacated often by the political leader- 
ship of the day. I appeal particularly to Senators on this 
side and to Republicans generally to occupy and make their 
own that middle ground of constructive, wisely progressive, 
modernized policy that is called for by these great days. And 
I know that many of my Democratic colleagues feel this same 
appeal. 

The discussion of a league of nations reyeals two tendencies 
of thought, both of which seem to me to be dangerous, the one 
premature and the other out of date. One set of proponents of 
the league of nations idea in an extreme form seem to argue that 
a league of nations must be a universal one and must be made 
at once in order that the difficult geographical, ethnographical, 
economic, and other questions arising out of the war may be 
settled by it. Strange idea! The practicability of such a 
league in any thoroughgoing sense is, to say the least, most 
doubtful, if indeed it be not altogether chimerical at this period 
of civilization. Yet some advocates of that ideal would create 
their league offhand and would instantly confront it with vast 
problems of the utmost difficulty. Any league would be de- 
signed to prevent violent disturbances of the international status 
quo and to further adjustments and developments carefully 
worked out to foster an evolution along just, humane, and hon- 
orable lines, in the hope of forestalling those tensions between 
evenly balanced powers that make possible the most horrible 
wars. Not fiat, but higher civilization, will bring the millennium 
nearer. 

We have now passed from a dangerous balance of power to a 
beneficent preponderance of power in the hands of the proved 
trustees of civilization. The English-speaking people and our 
principal allies formed a real league and they have enforced 
peace and saved civilization. This league we have stands 
ready to enforce the conditions of peace. 

It may be doubtful whether we need any international courts 
in addition to the rusting machinery of The Hague tribunal. It 
may be doubtful whether we desire more comprehensive arbitra- 
tion treaties than those negotiated with Great Britain and 
France in 1912. The text of that treaty shows a way in which 
great powers might safeguard their mutual peace in case of any 
mutual dispute. For the rest, an entente of those powers, with 
their preponderant power on sea, in air, and in the economic 
field, can stand ready, in their wise discretion, to take meas- 
ures together, when they believe it their duty to do so, if the 
peace of the world is seriously threatened from any other 
quarter. 0 

A universal league of nations Which should be the arbiter of 
the international rights of each nation, if it were democratic— 
that is, based on world majority rule according to populations— 
or if it were based upon a formula taking both sovereignties and 
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populations into account, would have the power to impose upon 
the peoples most advanced in honor, justice, truth, enlighten- 
ment, and humanity—that is, in civilization—the judgment and 
the verdict of peoples less advanced. 

Now, the conscience and temper of the American people, as 
we have just seen in this war, can impose upon them a great 
international task even without any treaty obligation to assume 
that task. Unless impelled by their own conscience and judg- 
ment it is more than doubtful whether any treaty could drive 
this nation to a foreign war. Is it not better, then, that the 
obligation we assume should depend upon our own judgment 
and the conscience of the English-speaking peoples and our 
present allies, rather than upon the judgment of some vast 
world league? 

As to any practicable league, it must be fostered by the crea- 
tion of a community of interest in peace and justice and good 
faith. Upon just this principle of the creation of community of 
interest, of self-interest in peace and welfare, rested the six- 
power policy in China which was so unthinkingly wrecked in 
1913. Upon the same principle rested the “dollar diplomacy ” 
that succeeded in bringing an unusual degree of peace and pros- 
perity to the turbulent countries of the Caribbean Sea. If we 
perfect our diplomacy, with due practical regard to this com- 
mon-sense principle, we shall enable it, I hope, by the gradual 
extension of the same principle to render great service to the 
world at large. Power in the hands of the defenders of civili- 
zation holds the best promise of an ultimate international 
order founded upon justice and good will, which all good men 
long to see. 

Whether the question of some kind of league of nations shall 
really come before the Senate in connection with the peace 
negotiations, and, if so, in what form, is a matter involving the 
policy of our allies, as to which we are not yet enlightened. 
But we shall not waste our time if we now consider some of 
these possibilities, even in a form necessarily hypothetical. 

Let us suppose, for example, that there should be proposed a 
permanent entente of the English-speaking peoples and of the 
French, Italians, and Japanese to enforce this peace; to consult 
together whenever peace was anywhere threatened, with a view 
to endeavor to maintain peace; to cooperate economically, each 
recognizing the other’s leadership in its peculiar field, and to 
form a permanent committee for consultation on these subjects. 

The question would then arise as to whether the United 
States should for general purposes join in or remain outside of 
such an entente. I think the day has gone by for the rejection 
on principle of any close association of this Government with 
governments of other countries. To dogmatize against any pos- 
sible entente under any possible circumstances would be almost 
as unreasonable as to wish to rush headlong into some Utopian 
world league. 

Washington referred to a “detached and distant situation” 
` that no longer exists, as all know. He referred to the danger of 
a weak nation’s becoming entangled with a powerful one. The 
questions we are considering will have to be decided by the 
application of present wisdom to present conditions, not by the 
easy misapplication of old wisdom to entirely new conditions. 

Emerson truly said that— 

Every law and usage was a man's expedient to meet a particular 
case; that they are all imitable, all alterable; we may make as good; 
we may make better. 

With Britain dominant in the regions of India and the Near 
East and vastly interested in Africa; with Japan preeminently 
interested in the Far East; with France and Italy possessing 
acknowledged special interests in the Mediterranean; with the 
sphere of the United States conformed primarily to the regions 
affected by the Monroe doctrine, the relations of these powers 
afford excellent opportunity for mutual recognition of special 
interests and for honest mutual cooperation in sane economic 
and diplomatic policies. With their own accord safeguarded, it 
might be possible for such a group of nations to serve the world 
and the cause of peace and of civilization in a fashion to 
gratify all those who pursue a policy and not a fetish. 

Suppose that it were proposed that the United States should 
bind itself in advance by treaty to go to war in given circum- 
stances, Under the Constitution war can be declared only by 
the Congress. How could the President, by negotiating a 
treaty. and the Senate, by consenting to its ratification, bind 
this country to declare war? A declaration of war is, under 
the Constitution, a prerogative of the Congress. The appro- 
priations to initiate or to conduct war are in the discretion of 
the Congress. 

The Senate has always been jealous of its treaty-making 
function. When arbitration treaties have been before it, the 
Senate has steadily refused to consent to a treaty for the 
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arbitration even of justiciable questions, except in a form that 
would reserve to it the right to say yes or no to the question 
of the fitness for arbitration of each specific issue that might 
arise under any such general treaty. 

How, then, could a President of the United States, even in 
conjunction with the Senate as a part of the treaty-making 
power, bind in advance the Congress of the United States to 
vacate its predecision, under the Constitution, of future ques- 
tions of declaring or not declaring war; nay, more, to sur- 
render to foreign nations their constitutional right to make 
that decision whenever it arises? Might not the annulment of 
so important a check upon war-making dangerously diminish 
the people’s rightful control over that most momentous step— 
the declaration of war? I put this question merely in passing. 
It is one of many we have to consider; but it is the larger 
questions which now cry loudest for our earnest thought. 

As between the proposition contained in my resolution that 
there should be a definite understanding for cooperation to de- 
fend civilization should the same necessity arise as gave cause 
for the late war on the one hand and the project of a supergov- 
ernment by some league of nations on the other hand, I quote 
from a series of lectures delivered at Oxford some years ago by 
W. A. Phillips, M. A.— 


but it is none the less true that the new holy alliance, of which the 
pacifists dream, would be faced by very much the same problems as those 
which confronted Alexander and his allies. They, too, pro to 
establish their international system on the principle of the preservation 
of the status quo—indeed, there is no other practical principle con- 
celvable; they, too, would apply the papie of the Troppau protocol, 
by empowering the unive union the event of soy tate violating 
or threatening to violate the publie law of the world, to bring it to 
reason “‘by peaceful means, or if nced be by arms.” Now, it might 
be possible that, as Sir Frederick Pollock points out, “contests for su- 
8 or ominant influence,” which in their very nature can not 
dis of by argument,” might be effectually prevented by a coali- 
tion of powers of superior collective strength which “should be pre- 
to enforce the principles which now stand unanimously acknowl- 
ed by the second ce conference of The Hague.” 
his would, in ect, be to apply the principle which the grand 
alliance directed against France, that of a coalition ad hoce But if an 
attempt were made to expand this coalition into “a universal union ” 
and to base its action not on the exigencies of circumstances as they 
arise, not on the particular joint interests recognized by all the parties 
to it, but on the general rigat of the world organization to coerce its 
refractory members, what becomes of the sovereign independence of 
nations? Es lly it would be the small States whose independence 
would be p udi ; for though international law recognizes in theo: 
the equality of all sovereign States, no international system whic 
should attempt to translate this theory into practice would survive. 
If, on the other hand, the voting power of the central “ directory ” were 
to be proportioned to the size and importance of its constituent States, 
the result would be precisely such a hegemony of the great powers as 
was exercised by the grand alliance after 1815. Nor is it extravagant 
that the new holy alliance, thus constituted, would develop, 
mutatis mutandis, very much on the lines of the old. It would begin 
by repudiating the principle of intervention in the internal affairs of 
the constituent nations, only in the end to find itself compelled to inter- 
vene; for, in new forms, the old difficulty of drawing a sharp distinction 
between external affairs and internal affairs having an external effect“ 
would be sure to emerge. 
The truth is, to cite Sir Frederick Pollock once more, that the effec- 
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interests of the general peace of society. 
toren $ 8 in the attitude of President Wilson 


b 
ing the Americas. Like the signatory powers of the Troppau protocol, 


will ize a de facto government; like them, he proposes to recon- 
cile the ty State to his system “by peaceful means or, if need be, 
by arms”; he differs from them only in his conception of what consti- 
tutes the aranty requir The sovereigns of the Holy Alliance 


the people“ properly 
pent o 
conception of “legitimacy” be the more reasònable. 


power or 8 e 
wrote the utiful and unhappy Empress Elizabeth of Russia in 1817, 


These wise words remind us of the antiquity of the ideal of 
a league of nations to bring the blessings of sure and universal 
peace otherwise than through the slow amelioration of the 
heart and thought of man, the slow growth of a finer public 
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opinion. and the maintenance, meanwhile, of a vigilant pre- 
paredness to defend one's right. Some of the league of nations 
enthusiasts have referred to those who .would look before we 
leap as being men who look backward. The truth is that these 
Utoplans have looked backward for every idea they now so 
enthusiastically flash before the public eye. Their every idea 
and aspiration is as old as the Amphictyonie League, the Grand 
Design” of Henry IV, the Holy Alliance of Alexander I. They 
have not coined a new phrase; they have coined a new human 
nature, and that coinage is to be scrutinized in the light of his- 
tory. It did not pass in the past. Have we sound reason to 
believe it a safe currency to-day? 

So long as you haye national consciousness, so long will a 
nation fight for its life just as an individual will do if life is 
deemed more desirable than death. Even the most optimistic 
do not pretend to the blotting out of all war, even occasional 
civil war, but only to the lessening of international war, by in- 
ternational action, And even the forcible prevention or just 
decision of all international war, wherever and however arising, 
by å league of nations of which the United States was a mem- 
ber would presuppose the sending of American troops thousands 
of miles for some distant purpose perhaps of no great concern 
fo American citizens. However small the force we sent, still 
some one's sons would be asked to die for a far-away cause of 
rather academic appearance. i 

I do not believe the American people would approve such an 
exigency. I should not wish to see this country signatory to 
an agreement which the American people would be likely to 
repudiate if put to the test. I should not vote for any treaty 
that subjected this Nation's judgment and conscience as to its 
vital interests or its war-making prerogative to the will of a 
foreign majority. 

I think the American people—North, South, East, and West 
believe in Americanism. I think they believe in nationalism as 
an instrument for good, I do not for one moment believe they 
would be willing to see this country ordered about by a hetero- 
geneous world league of all nations. I do not think that, when 
they come to study the subject, they will be willing to go farther 
than a policy of nationalism a little mitigated and accommo- 
dated to a judicious and limited accord npon certain common 
mutual concerns, especially if that accord be first of all an 
accord of the English-speaking peoples, and, as it now is in fact, 
with our principal great allies for the firm enforcement of our 
war aims. 

Bacon said, “As for the philosophers, they make imaginary 
laws for imaginary commonwealths, and their discourses are as 
the stars, which give little light because they are so high.“ 
As the Holy Alliance wns falling apart Canning wrote with a 
very human breeziness, Things are getting back to a whole- 
some state again. Every nation for itself and God for us all.” 
Between dangerous pursuit of the ignis fatuus of the theorists 
and a stubborn reversion to the cynicism and selfishness of that 
intense national individualism which admits no duty to the 
‘society of nations there is a middle ground. There, I think, 
this great country should take its stand. Both within nations 
and as between nations this is the day of individualism modified 
by social consciousness. The problem is to sacrifice neither 
of those necessities to a high civilization, national and inter- 
national. 

If it prove wise for the United States to enter some definite 
entente, well and good, provided it be a small and natural 
one, bringing only limited and appropriate obligations. Any 
“league of nations” should await future exhaustive considera- 
tion. As I have already suggested, even without an entente, 
except for the unfinished business of enforcing and insuring 
our war aims, the United States can, without any “ entangle- 
ment” whatever, place in advance at the service of the world’s 
peace, if seriously threatened, the whole of its influence and 
of its potential power. This can be done, as I said, by a new 
declaration of some correspondence to the Monroe doctrine— 
a declaration that a menace to the liberty of Europe is a menace 
to America, and that America will consult her friends and pre- 
pare for action if ever such menace shall again arise. 

I have said enough, I hope, to make this much clear: 

First. That the issues of the war were issues between the 
central powers and the allies and ourselves. The function of a 
peace treaty is to settle those issues. 

Second. The issues as to a league of nations and a revision 
of the laws of the seas are issues between the allies themselves 
and between them and each of them and all of the neutral 
powers. 

Third. I have shown conclusively that upon these latter issues 
there exist the widest diversity of opinion, and I have con- 
eluded that it is wise not to force upon a conference that must 


adjust the comparatively simple demands of the one the com- 
plexities and confusions of the other. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I had no intention of dis- 
cussing the subject the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Kox] has just so ably presented. I had reason 
te believe that it would not be discussed to-day. I feel, how- 
ever, that in view of the fact that this resolution is under con- 
sideration by the Foreign Relations Committee and possibly 
would have been acted upon to-day at its meeting had not its 
determination been put over until Saturday, the speech of the 
Senator would have been answered by the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

I am unwilling as a member of that committee to permit the 
view announced by the Senator from Pennsylvania to be con- 
sidered for one moment as an expression of the view held by 
me as a member of that committee or even of a majority of the 
committee, because I am confident the committee will report 
adversely upon the resolution. 

I regret that the Senator from Pennsylvania in the circum- 
stances did not see fit to make his very able address after the 
Committee on Foreign Relations had had an opportunity of re- 
porting on the resolution on the coming Saturday. At that time 
the resolution may be debated by those who are in favor of it 
and those who are against it, or possibly the resolution may be 
by the committee framed in a less obnoxious form. 

I simply want to call attention to the fact that the resolution 
does not express the sentiments, in my opinion, of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations or the Senate, and certainly not the 
aspirations of the people of this country. The speech of the 
Senator with regard to a league of nations may or may not 
express the sentiments of this body; it may or may not express 
the sentiments of the people of this country; but of this I am 
sure—his resolution does not. The resolution has had no em- 
phasis in the speech of the Senator. I desire to call attention 
to it. I call attention to the first “ whereas”: 

Whereas the United States of America entered the war with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hun in order to vindicate the ancient rights of 
navigation as establis uncer international law and in order to remove 
forever the German menace to our peace. 

I think that is a very unhappy and incomplete description 
of the causes that forced the United States into this war. I 
would dislike for the world to believe that such were the sole 
causes for our Government entering the war. Did we enter 
into this war for the pure and sole purpose of defending laws of 
navigation upon the high seas? Did we enter into this war 
solely to support some theory of international law, no matter 
how just? Yet the reading of the resolution that the Senator 
asks this body to adopt may be subject to that construction. 

Not satistied with such unhappy statement of the causes of 
war, in the second “ Whereas” of his resolution, which is the 
foundation for his speech and for the suggested action of the 
Senate, he says: - 

Whereas the splendid effort of the American people and the yalor of 
our soldiers and sailors during a year and a half, when added to the 
enormous sacrifices, the steadfast fortitude, and the noble courage dis- 
— by our allies during more than four years, have made possible 
he a ment of those aims, now best expressed as restitution, repara- 
tion, and guaranties against the German menace, 

Do we desire no guaranties against any other menace than 
German that may arise in the future? Having abated one epi- 
demic, are we to make no preparations against another and 
different epidemic? Are those all the aims of this Government? 
Are those the sole aims of the American people? Yet the Senator 
says that those are the sole aims; in other words, according to 
the resolution the sole aim of the American people in this war is 
to sustain the right of navigation as established under inter- 
national laws and to forever remove the German menace to our 
own peace. 

I take it that the Members of this body have æ higher concep- 
tion of our peace aims. ‘That which directly forced us into this 
war is one thing and that which we hope to derive from the 
peace agreement is another thing. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is confusing in the minds of the people of this country 
and of the world the distinction between the causes for entering 
the war and the aspiration of a nation in making peace. 

We entered the war because war was forced on us, because 
our rights were trampled on, because we were insulted, because 
civilization was threatened, because we would have deserved the 
ignominy of the world if we had not entered the war. But after 
entering the war, did we have no aspirations when peace would 
come other than restitution, indemnities, and the destruction of 
the German military power? Are we perfectly satisfied to end 
the war and have another war come the next year or the year 
after that? Do our aspirations for peace embrace no hope what- 
ever of a lasting peace? Yet there is nothing in the resolution 
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of the Senator from Pennsylvania that breathes the spirit of a 
hope that the Vresi:lent of the United States has announced and 
that lives in the souls of the American people. 

Do you think for one moment that the great spirit which in- 
spire our magnificent Army to die by thousands upon the battle 
fiel was solely that of fear of German menace or desire for 
revenge? Do you not know that every soldier who, in his young 
manhood, in the bright years of his life, when hope was in his 
bosom, marched to certain death was sustained in that hour by 
the knowledge that he was giving his life for a better country, 
for a better world, and so that those who would follow him 
might not suffer what fate had compelled him to suffer? 

The Senator from Pennsylvania states the cause of the war. 
How did the President of the United States state the cause of 
this war in his war message? He says: 


The new policy has swept every restriction aside. Vessels of every 
kind, whatever their flag, their character, their cargo, their destina- 
tion, their errand, have been ruthlessly sent to the bottom without 
warning and without thought of help or mercy for those on board, 
the vessels of friendly neutrals along with those of belligerents. Even 
hospital ships and ships carrying relief to the sorely bereaved and 
stricken poopie of Belgtum, though the latter were provided with safe 
conduct t ronga the proscribed areas by the German Government itself 
and were distinguished by unmistakable marks of identity, have been 
sunk with the same reckless lack of compassion or of principle. 

T was for a little while unable to believe that such things would in 
fact be done by any government that had hitherto subscribed to the 
humane practices of civilized nations. International law had its 
origin in the attempt to set up some law which would be respected 
and observed upon the seas, where no nation had right of dominion 
and where Iny the free highways of the world. By painful stage 
after sta has that law been built up, with meager 8 results, 
indeed, after all was accomplished that could be accomplished, but 
always with a clear view, at least, of what the heart and conscience 
of mankind demanded. This minimum of right the German Gov- 
ernment has swept aside under the plea of retaliation and necessity 
and because it had no weapons which it could use at sea except these 
which it is impossible to employ as it is employing them without 
throwing to the winds all scruples of humanity or of respect for the 
understandings that were supposed to underlie the intercourse of the 
world. I am not now thinking of the loss of property inyolyed, im- 
mense and serious as that is, but only of the wanton and wholesale 
destruction of the lives of noncombatants—men, women, and chil- 
Gren- ae in pursuits which have always, even in the darkest 
periods of modern history, been deemed innocent and legitimate. Prop- 
erty can be paid for; the lives of peaceful and Innocent people can not 
be. The present German submarine warfare against commerce is a 
warfare against mankind, 

It is a war against all nations. American shi have been sunk, 
American lives taken, in ways which it has sti us very Res re to 
learn of, but the ships and people of other neutral and friendly 
nations have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the 
same way. 


Compare that statement of the causes urging this Govern- 
ment to enter the war, and the bare, cold, brutal, technical 
statement urged by the Senator from Pennsylvania, which he 
asks this body to express as the causes that moved this country 
to enter the war. 

Again, the President in the same message says: 


The German Government denies the right of neutrals to use arms at 
all within the areas of the sea which it has proscribed, even in the 
defense of rights which no modern publicist has ever before questioned 
their right to defend. 


And the causes that Congress knew so well were again 
enumerated by the President in his Flag Day address at Wash- 
ington on June 14, 1917, when he said: 


They filled our unsuspecting communities with vicious spies and con- 
spirators and sought to corrupt the opinion of our people in thelr own 
behalf. When they found that they could not do that, their agents 
diligently spread sedition amongst us and sought to draw our own citl- 
gens from their allegiance—and some of those agents. were men con- 
nected with the official embassy of the German Government itself here 
in cur own Capital. They sought by viclence to destroy our indus- 
tries and arrest our commerce. They tried to incite Mexico to take 
up arms against us, and to draw Japan into a hostile alliance with 
her—and that not by indirection but by direct suggestion from the 
foreign office in Berlin. They impudently denied us the use of the 
high seas and repeatedly executed their threat that they would send to 
ete death sny of our people who ventured to approach the coasts of 
Surope. 


And, again, in his war message, the President said: 


There is one choice we can not make, we are incapable of making— 
we will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred 
rights of our Nation and our people to be ignored or violated. The 
wrongs against which we now array ourselves are no common wrongs ; 
they cut to the very roots of human life. 

Again, we find the President, in defining the causes that forced 
us into this war taking the position that it was not alone the 
dispute over the right of navigation on the high seas but the right 
of nations to exist, and the right of peoples to govern them- 
selves. He said: 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we know 
that in such a 3 following such methods, we can never have 
a friend ; and that in the presence of its organized power, always lying 
in wait to accomplish we know not what purpose, there can be no as- 
sured security for the democratic governments of the world. We are 
now nbout to accept gauge of battle with this natural foe to liberty and 
shali, if necessary, spend the whole force of the Nation to check 
and nullify its pretensions and its power. We are glad, now that we 
see the facts with no veil or false pretense about them, to fight thus for 
the ultimate peace of the world and for the liberation of its peoples, 
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the German peoples included ; for the rights of nations great and small 
and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life and of 


obedience. The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must 
be planted upon the tested foundations of polltical liberty. e have no 
selfish ends to serve. We d e no conquest, no dominion. We seek 


no indemnities for ourseives, no material compensation for the sacrifices 
we shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of the rights of 
mankind. We shall be satisfied when those rights have been made as 
secure as the faith and the freedom of nations can make them. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania attemps in his resolution to 
state the aims of this Government. The aims of this Govern- 
ment, according to the Senator, were apparently solely to de- 
feat and dictate terms of peace to Germany. We were to defeat 
Germany and we were to allow other peoples to accumulate 
the same forces for the purpose of precipitating upon the world 
the same devastation; we were to defeat Germany and then 
we were to desert Belgium; we were to defeat Germany and then 
we were to desert Serbia; we were to defeat Germany and then 
we were to desert the Armenians and the other helpless peoples 
who could not continue to maintain their independence without 
sustaining power. So the Senator’s resolution may be con- 
strued. The President of the United States has never used ex- 
pressions that might be so construed. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania desires to speak the voice 
of this Senate, if he desires to speak the voice of the American 
people, let him copy in his resolution, as the causes of this war, 
the statements made by the President of the United States which 
resulted in a unanimous vote for war; which was indorsed 
unanimously, not only by the Congress of the United States but 
by all the people of the United States. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania desires to include in any resolution a pronounce- 
ment of the aims of this Government and of its people in the 
making of a peace, let him quote the language of the President 
of the United States and he will not only receive the approval 
of the Senate but he will receive the approval of all the people 
of this country. He does not speak them. He should know that 
he does not speak them. He should know that he does not 
speak the sentiments of the Foreign Relations Committee; he 
should know that he does not represent the sense of the United 
States Senate. Is it by reason of such fear he speaks ahead 
of time? This country, however, will know, and Europe will 
know, and the great statesmen who will listen to the sound of 
the President's voice throughout the world will know that the 
resolution of the Senator from Pennsylvania will not be adopted. 
They will know that he does not speak for the Congress nor for 
the American people. 

Does any Senator doubt that the President spoke the senti- 
ments of the American people when he said: 

Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the E of peace and 
justice in the life of the world as against selfish. and autocratic power 
and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed peoples of the 
world such a concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth insure 
the observance of those principles. Neutrality is no longer feasible or 
desirable where the peace of the world is involved and the.freedom of 
its peopios, and the menace to that peace and freedom lies in the exist- 
ence of autocratic governments backed by organized force which is con- 
trolled wholly by their will, not by the will of their people. We have 
seen the last of neutrality in such circumstances. We are at the begin- 
ning of an age in which it will be insisted that the same standards of 
conduct and of responsibility for wrong done shall be observed among 
nations and their governments that are observed among the individual 
citizens of civilized states. 

There are the aims of the people of the United States ex- 
pressed by their President. Those are the objects that we seek 
in peace, no matter what may have been the causes of war. 
The cause of war might have been the firing upon an Americaa 
ship, but the object of peace is not alone to sink the ship that 
sunk ours. The peace aims and aspirations of our people can 
not be circumscribed by any reasons that forced them into war. 
But before leaving the last expression of the President, may I 
call attention to the language in which he describes there a 
league of nations— 
to set up amongst the really free and self-governed peoples of the world 
such a concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth insure the 
observance of those principles. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania speaks of a league of nations 
as though it were some corporation which each country must 
support with its money, which each Government must defend with 
its navy and with its army. Is there anything in any expres- 
sion of the President of the United States from which that con- 
clusion may be drawn? Is there no peaceful power behind a 
government that will enable it to punish wrongs? I say to you 
that the will, the determination, the attitude, the ostracism of 
the great civilized nations of the world of any criminal nation 
would have just as much power to drive it into the right channels 
as would all of the armies and navies of the world. 

I am not arguing as to the character or kind of league of 
nations which should be instituted; the question has not come 
down to that. The President has not presented any particular 
form of a league of nations; no great statesman has presented 
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any particular form of a league of nations; but that there shall 
be concerted action between the great nations of the world to 
prevent precipitate and thoughtless war is the aim and object 
of all. When that is the aim and object of all, when that is the 
hope of civilization, when that is the hope of the American 
people, why should any great statesman of America stand here 
and, with a cynicism that must obscure argument, attempt to 
ereate the impression that it is impossible for nations to act in 
concert in behalf of a lasting peace? Is it accomplishing any 
good? Is that advice to the President of any benefit to him? 
Is that advice to the peace conference of any benefit to it? Is 
there a statesman connected with the peace conference, if he 
has the love of peace in his heart, if he has the love of humanity 
in his soul, who would listen to the hopeless argument of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that it is impossible for nations to 
act in concert to minimize the occurrence of war? 

Throughout his whole speech is there a hopeful word? Then, 
why is it made? Does anyone appreciate advice which simply 
says, “ You ean not do this; you can not do that,” and yet tells 
him nothing that he can do toward accomplishment of that 
which all of the people of the world want done? Is it not time 
for this useless—yes, this harmful—advice to cease to be given 
in the United States Senate? Do you not know that under the 
Constitution of the United States the President, and the Presi- 
dent alone, has imposed on him the duty to negotiate peace? 
The Senate can not negotiate it. The President can not surren- 
der or delegate this power; he himself must negotiate treaties. 

Oh, but it is said that, under the Constitution, the Senate of 
the United States may advise with regard to treaties. Advise 
what? They can advise that the negotiations be undertaken, 
but they can not advise the negotiation, because there is but 
one negotiator. They may advise that a treaty be entered into 
of a certain kind or character, but the Senate of the United 
States has no constitutional authority to advise the President 
as to the method of conducting such negotiation. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania does not attempt to advise 
the President as to whether or not there shall be a league of 
nations. It is true that he discourages the hope that there 
may be one; but he says to the President, “ Take that question 
up at some future time.” I say there is no constitutional au- 
thority for the Senate of the United States to advise the sole 
negotiator of this country with regard to the method that he 
shall adopt or the procedure he shall follow with regard to 
those negotiations. Not only is it useless, but it Is an attempted 
usurpation of the authority that the people of this country 
have vested in the President as the sole negotiator of treaties. 

We must know that the adoption of the resolution can do no 
good. Can it do harm? Yes; it can do harm. You ask how 
can it do harm. Lloyd George, representing England ; Clemen- 
ceau, representing France; Orlando, representing Italy, might 
think when the President of the United States says to them 
that the people of this country are more interested in everlast- 
ing peace than in anything else in the world that he does not 
speak for the American people. That is one way in which. it 
may do harm. ‘There is no doubt that Orlando and Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau agree with the President that there 
should be a concert of action, but, if they are led to believe 
that this country is opposed to that action now, they may 
oppose the President now. 

How can_you settle upon peace without the effect of that 
settlement reaching far into the future? Can you conceive of 
it? France and Germany settled upon peace after the Franco- 
Prussian war, and Germany took Alsace-Lorraine. Even Ger- 
many thus knew that the time would come, even if it were 
hundreds of years off, when France would right that wrong 
and take back to her bosom her own people. You can not make 
a peace to-day that will not have its effect to-morrow; and yet 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, in his practical statesmanship, 
would like to decree that Germany surrender territory and pay 
indemnities, and that the peace settlement should be considered 
then consummated. How can you ever settle the question until 
all of the rights that have been brought into question by this 
war are justly and fairly settled? You have got to settle the 
rights of Poland; you have got to settle the rights of Belgium; 
you have got to settle, not only the rights of Italy, but the 
rights of the Jugo-Slavs; you have got to settle, not only the 
rights of Poland, but of the Czecho-Slovaks; you have got to 
settle the conflicting and intricate rights of all of these and 
other peoples; otherwise, the peace that you are declaring now 
is but the establishment of a cause for future wars. 

Is not that sufficient reason for taking these questions up 
now? Would anybody for one moment say that we will make 
a peace with Germany, Austria, and Turkey, leaving out of con- 
sideration the rights of all of these peoples? And if we are 
trying to take into consideration the rights of all of these 


peoples who are involved, then it is solely on the ground of 
preventing future wars; and, if we are justified in doing this 
to prevent future wars, then we are justified in considering at 
this time a league of nations and every question that will mini- 
mize the occurrence of war in the future. 

I think it is deplorable, I think it is the most unfortunate 
thing in the world, to hear a great statesman, a man who has 
been Secretary of State of this Government, one for whose 
opinions I, with all the rest of the Senate, have the very high- 
est respect, devote his great talents to pessimism, to destruction, 
to obstruction, rather than to optimism, hope, and construction. 
Oh, if he should tell the President of the United States the 
eharacter of concert of nations that would be accepted by him, 
if he would advise the President of the United States as to the 
character of a league of nations that would meet our constitu- 
tional requirements, if he should say to the President in these 
negotiations, “If you, Mr. President, will take this position, I 
believe that you can sustain it before all the world,” ah, then 
the advice of the Senator from Pennsylvania would be of great 
benefit. He does not do that. He offers a resolution here 
which is destructive, which is obstructive, and which has not 
a word of construction in it. It is as cold as the North Pole. 
It is as barren of hope as hades. It is uséful for no other pur- 
pose than the enjoyment of a technical discussion of the Con- 
stitution, while the souls of humanity weep for everlasting 
peace throughout the world. 

I am not here to argue in favor of a league of nations. 
There is no league of nations proposed to-day. The President 
has not proposed it. He has proposed that there be a concert 
of action of these powers to prevent war in the future. That 
may be called a league of nations or an association of nations, 
or whatever it may be; and that question should be determined 
by the peace conference now. It should be determined while 
the brutal effects of war are fresh in the minds of the people 
of the world as well as those of statesmen. It should be deter- 
mined now, when the necessity of concerted action is recognized, 

The Senator says there was concerted action between these 
great allies. He says there was a league of nations between 
the allies and the United States that won this war. Yes; but 
that league of nations did not come into force and effect until 
the great moving cause that destroyed millions of human lives 
had gotten beyond the control of Governments. We want some 
such league of nations as that which won the war, but instead 
of having it to win wars. we want it to prevent wars. If 
nations may concert and league themselves together for the 
purpose of winning war, why in the name of reason can they 
not league themselves together for the purpose of preventing 
war? } 
The Senator’s own argument has shown the possibility of it, 
and yet he finds a thousand little difficulties that may occur. 
He finds the same grounds for argument that anyone may find 
with regard to any great undertaking. When we entered this 
war some of our. great statesmen said to the President: You 
can not get your army to France; it is too late. You can not 
get them over there; you are not prepared to transport them, 
and when they get over there they will not be trained to fight.” 
Was that not what they told the President and the country 
with the same pessimism and discouraging obstruction? These 
great statesmen said that the President was not prepared for 
war, that he was not prepared to take the men over there, and 
that they were not prepared to fight when they got there; but 
we got more than 2,000,000 men over there, and we got men 
there who were prepared to fight when they got there as no 
men ever fought, as all the world will admit to-day. 

The same course is now apparently being pursued toward the 
President’s efforts for a lasting peace. The President is trying 
to do something over there to-day, and they are busy here telling 
him what he ean not do. Let the President alone. He knows 
more of constitutional and international law than even the great 
and distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. He has been in 
closer touch with all of the conditions in Europe than the Senator 
from Pennsylvania or any other Senator upon this floor. His 
heart, his soul, his reputation, his whole life are in this con- 
summation. With that incentive, with that motive, with his 
knowledge, and with his power let him perform his constitu- 
tional functions, and this war will be ended with a peace that we 
will be just as proud of as we are proud of the victory that was 
attained by our soldiers. 

Mr. President, I have here an editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. While I realize that it is a Republican paper, it 
deals in a nonpartisan way with a nonpartisan subject, namely, 
a league of nations. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HENDERSON in the chair). 
Without objection, the editorial will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of Wednesday, Dec. 18, 1918.1 
THERE MUST BE A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate is about — — upon 
a resolution offered by Benator Kxox, of Pennsylvania. This lation 
0 re the coupling of the league of nations p tion with the con- 
8 bal 2 peace treaties. It would postpone the whole subject until 
some later time. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing the Knox resolution to be 
mischievous in the extreme. The Senator is trifling with a most 
important matter. He is erecting barriers in the pathway of perma- 
nent peace, or at least an effort secnre permanence. Te reject the 
league of nations idea is to uphold militarism—the continuation of 
secret alliances; the maintenance of vast standing armies. Unless the 
nations that have suffered from the insane ambition of German despots 
are 3 to prevent a similar outbreak in future, there can be 
no safety. 

The United States entered the war—more than a year late, to be 
sure, but we entered it—not only to defend our rights but to 1 — — 
autocracy. To use the well-known phrase of the President, we 
to “make the world safe for democracy.” We can not insist upon 
making the world safe for democracy unless we give of our best to 
bring it about. We can not stand aloof and leave it for other nations 
to do. That would be a selfish position to occupy. We can not trust 
our security to others. We must have a hand in world events. Unless 
we bear our full share of the burden and nnless we join in a league 
to enforce peace, we shall see a return to old methods. Triple alliances 
and triple ententes and balances of power schemes have proved futile. 
The only safe organization is that of the important nations welded 
together with a determination to act in unity against any nation that 
shell bereafter attempt to start a world upheaval. 

The time to enter into such an association is right now. A league 
of nations is the corner stone of peace settlements. With a league 
there can be a genuine reduction of standi armies. Withont a 
league there can be no assurance of radi disarmament. 
treaties can not be relied upon. Germany has proved the worthlessness 
of pledges when pledges stand in the way of inordinate ambition. 
Navics must be x up. They are largely defensive in nature, Neither 
England nor the United States would consent to a reduction of naval 
strength. But the pure militarism of vast armies tra: for the 
definite purpose of menace can and should be restricted. But they will 
not 2 6 of peace are founded upon a league that will 
see to y are. 

We do not pretend to say that war 8 bo prevented. but 
we do insist t a league of nations offers most promising pre- 
ventive. What is more, we assert our belief that if there is to be such 
an organization, it should be created—not at some indefinite time in 
the future, but before the peace terms are written into treaties. 

Biman ia Kynox’s resolution is obstructive, and we have no patience 
v 4 


CALLING THE ROLL, 


Mr. ASHURST. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. New Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Jones, Wash, Norris Smoot 
Brandegee Kellogg Nugent meer 
Chamberlain Kenyon Overman — vA 
Culberson Knox 'enrose 

Cu La Follette Phelan Swanson 
Dilin. -Lenroot Pittman mas 
Fletcher McCumber Poindexter ‘Thompson 
France McKellar ‘ollock ‘Townsend 
Gay Lean Pomerene Underwood 
Gerry McNary Ransdell Vardaman 
Gronna Martin, Ky. Sheppard Walsh 
Hardwick Mari R Sherman Watson 
Henderson Moses Simmons Weeks 
Johnson, Cal. Nelson Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 


| Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gory] on account of illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suietps] on account of 


illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Gerry in the chair). Sixty 
Senators have answered to their names; there is a quorum 
present, 

THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


- sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 


other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on yesterday, toward the 
close of the day, we reached the subject of tax on employment 
of child labor, and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
asked that it go over until to-day. I suggest that we take up 
that subject first for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

The Secretary. On page 244, after line 14, it is proposed 
to insert the following: Title XII. Tax on employment of 


child labor.” 
OFFICER. The amendment has been 


The PRESIDING 
stated heretofore. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
nddress the Senate at any length on this question, nor to do 
anything except to make an earnest appeal to Senators who 
are about to vote on a great question. 


Some time ago—in 1916, I think—the Senate passed a bill, 
in the identical language of this amendment, undertaking to 
prohibit the transportation of the products of child labor 
through the channels of interstate commerce. At that time sev- 
eral Senators, including myself, made an earnest appeal to the 
Senate not to enact the proposition, because we contended that 
it was a clear violation of the reserved rights and powers of 
the several States. The Senate was patient with us, and heard 
us at length on the question. The matter was thoroughly de- 
bated and thoroughly thrashed out. I think the proposition 
was well argued from both standpoints; but it was the judg- 
ment of the Senate that the bill which had already passed the 
House of Representatives was constitutional and valid and ought 
to become the law of the land. Consequently, the bill passed, 
was signed by the President, and went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States finally for test, because some citizen of 
North rolina, when an effort was made to enforce the law 
against him, urged that it was invalid and unconstitutional, 
and carried the question to the courts. When it reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States that court, in a well-con- 
sidered opinion that I will incorporate in my remarks, decided 
that it was invalid and unconstitutional; that the Federal 
Government had no right and no power to prescribe what should 
be the hours of labor and the terms of employment of the citi- 
zens of the several States within the limits of those States, 
respectively. 

Mr. President, the question was fairly raised, and it was 
fairly decided. The power of Congress was denied in toto by 
the highest court of our land in regard to this proposition. 
Now we are presented with exactly the same proposition, and 
in no different manner, except that it is proposed that Congress 
shall do what the Supreme Court of the United States had de- 
cided we had no right even to touch, by means of a tax levy 
on the products of this particular kind of labor, instead of as a 
regulation of interstate commerce. 

I am very well aware of the decisions—if I had known cer- 
tainly that this matter would be up here this morning I would 
be prepared to lay them before the Senate—with respect to the 
oleomargarine matter, and with respect to the tax on State 
banks ; but it must be remembered that neither one of those deci- 
sions, when they are carefully understood and when they are 
carefully analyzed, involves the proposition that in levying the 
tax Congress andertook indirectly to act without regard to other 
provisions of the Constitution and to assert a control over the 
domestic and internal affairs of a State by the use of taxation. 
That was not true about the oleomargarine proposition. There 
the confessed purpose, the real object of the legislation, was to 
put oleomargarine out of business in the interest of the dairy- 
men of the country; and while there is this question that is 
identical between that proposition and this—namely, that the 
tax was not levied in that case, as it is net levied in this case, 
for the real purpose of raising revenue—the courts did decide 
that they could not go behind the certificates of the pre- 
siding officers and into the purposes and reasons which induced 
Congress to enact particular legislation, and therefore could not 
hold the tax invalid, under the broad taxing powers of the 
Government. But it does seem to me, Mr. President, that when 
we not only exercise the taxing powers of the Government, not 
for the purpose of raising revenue at all but for the express 

of doing indirectly something that the highest court 
in the land has decided with respect to this very matter and 
with respect to this identical language that we can not do 
directly in the form of a bill, it can not be expected that the 
decision of the court will be very different when this question 
is presented there for settlement again, as it probably will be 
if we take this action. 

When addressing a body of this kind, containing so many 
eminent lawyers, I would feel that I was trespassing unduly on 
the patience of the body if I undertook to read these decisions 
in line and word and go into an extensive argument. I think 
we know that we are undertaking in this bill and by this action 
to do precisely what we tried to do three or four years ago and 
what the courts of the country, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, decided we had not the slightest power or right to do. 
We are not expecting to raise any revenue from this proposition. 
We are not expecting to do anything except to assert the Fed- 
eral power by this indirect and unjustifiable method over a 
matter and over domestic concerns ta which it does not and can 
not relate. ‘That is the situation. 

There has been a great deal said about the moral sentiment 
that is back of this. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. : 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know whether the Senator is about 
to get away from it, but before he gets to the moral question, 
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was the Senator in Congress at the time the phosphorus-match 
legislation was enacted? 

Mr. HARDWICK, Yes; the Senator from Georgia was then 
a Member of the House. 

Mr. KENYON. Did not the Senator vote at that time in the 
House that the power might extend? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, sir; I opposed it and voted against it. 
My recollection is that I opposed it on the ground that Con- 
gress did not have power in that case; but, as the Senator very 
well knows, the principle is very different about that matter from 
what it is here. 

Mr. KENYON. It was stated at that time, was it not, that 
the purpose of it was entirely moral, to get rid of a dangerous 
situation and not for the purpose of revenue? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The difference between that matter and 
this, if the Senator will permit me, is that there was something 
that might be inherently dangerous in the character of the 
article transported and we might regulate it. I think the 
courts finally put it on the ground of interstate commerce, be- 
cause if there is anything inherently dangerous or inherently 
wrong in the article transported per se then the power of Con- 
gress attaches. But here there is no such principle—— 

Mr. KENYON. Take the oleomargarine cases. There was 
nothing inherently dangerous in the coloring of oleomargarine. 
Does not the Senator admit that Congress has power to tax 
these matters out of existence, provided it does not strike down 
some fundamental right protected under the Constitution? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I do not admit that. That is the 
very thing I am saying. I have not the slightest doubt about 
the power in the oleomargarine case nor in these other cases, 
because in cach one of those instances which the Senator has in 
mind the taxing power of the Constitution did not come in con- 
flict with other equally potent and other equally valid provisions 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, the Supreme Court said in the oleo- 

margarine cases that the taxing power probably could not be 
` used to strike down some fundamental right. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words 

Mr. KENYON. But the right to produce certain articles with 
child labor is not any fundamental right. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; but it is the right of a State in this 
Union to regulate its own domestic and internal concerns, and 
our people more than any others cling to this right, and you 
strike at the fundamental right of every local community of 
this Republic when you undertake to do it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there not this distinction: Is not the 
fundamentai right that is spoken of in the oleomargarine case 
the fundamental right of a taxpayer to do business irrespective 
of the permission of the State? In other words, in the oleo- 
margarine case the court held that the Congress had the right 
tc prohibit that thing which was properly within the taxing 
power of Congress because it did not interfere with the funda- 
mental rights which were given the State. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; the proposition is this. I think I 
can state it so that no lawyer will dispute it. First, the taxing 
power of the Congress is plenary and complete and will not be 
questioned on any ordinary ground or for any ordinary reason. 
Yet that is only one of the constitutional powers. It is only 
one of the Federal powers, and you can not exercise that power 
in such a way as to utterly destroy and entirely abrogate other 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States. No court 
has ever held that Congress could do that. That is what I am 
saying in this case, that the trouble about this proposition as 
a matter of law is that in the exercise of the taxing power 
you undertake to utterly negative and utterly deny and utterly 
destroy other equally valid powers under the Constitution. The 
proof of that is that in respect to this very matter the courts 
have held that we have no right whatever to regulate it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator what is the funda- 
mental right that he thinks will be destroyed by the exercise 
of this power? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought I had just stated it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not hear all the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I said the fundamental right involved 
under our form of government is that each State in this Re- 
public has the right and the power, absolute and exclusive, to 
control for itself and according to its own will the conditions 
and terms of child employment or man employment or woman 
employment or any other and all other domestic and internal 
affairs and concerns within that State. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator whether he can pro- 
duce any authority which holds that that kind of a right is a 
limitation upon the Federal taxing power? 


Mr. HARDWICK. 
decision—— 

Mr. LENROOT. No; in this case. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am afraid I never will be able to agree 
with the Senator in that case. We undertook there under the 
commerce clause to say that these articles should not be trans- 
ported through interstate commerce at all or enter into inter- 
state commerce unless the people engaged in labor in the several 
States of the Union were required to conform to certain stand- 
ards of conduct which we fixed. The Supreme Court of the 
United States said, strange as it may seem in this day and time, 
that one of the fundamental rights in this country still left was 
the right of cach State in this Republic to regulate its own 
domestic and internal concerns, to decide what hours of employ- 
ment and what conditions of labor should control within the 
limits of the State. 

Mr, LENROOT. Will the Senator allow me again? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was not the fundamental right of the 
State or the fundamental right of the taxpayer, because there 
was nothing in the child-labor decision to the effect that it is a 
cee and fundamental right of the individual to employ child 
abor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; I see what the Senator 
means, There is no trouble about that. I am making the com- 
plaint that this legislation is in violation of the fundamental 
right of the individual citizen or taxpayer, and I say it is 
utterly invalid and can not be supported, because it undertakes 
to do something in this indirect way that we have no right to 
do, because it is against the fundamental right of the States and 
the fundamental right of local communities of the State. 

Now, I am going to ask permission before I conclude to have 
the text of these decisions incorporated in my remarks. I shall 
quote from them when I do extend my remarks, I am sorry this 
is brought up at a period when I have not the decisions at hand. 
I am going to put in the opinion in the oleomargarine case and, 
I think, in the State bank case. 

But there is no need of continuing the legal argument on the 
amendment. I think we all know what the decision was. We 
fought it out here through weary weeks and months, and it was 
decided fairly on its merits. 

Mr. KENYON. The decision was four to five. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That may be true, yet that same statement 
could be made about almost every important decision that has 
been made recently by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
They nearly always divide on these great questions, but the 
decision of the court is the controlling thing and it ought to 
be controlling with us. 

The proposition I come to next is this: We have heard a 
great deal in the debates on this question, protracted during a 
great many years here and throughout the country, about the 
moral side of it, the moral sentiment that is back of it. We 
have had a great deal of such talk, some of it, I reckon, perfectly 
honest, perfectly sincere; most of it, it may be. Some of it, in 
my opinion, is more or less selfish and inspired by motives that 
would not bear too careful a test, but the effect of that argument 
and that sort of talk about the moral sentiment fails. I want 
to appeal to Senators on both sides of this Chamber, because it 
is no partisan question at all about the morals of undertaking 
to do in this way what the highest court in our country has 
decided we have no power to do at all. What about the right 
of an individual Senator to vote in this bill the exact language 
of an outlawed proposition under the guise and pretext of 
raising revenue for the Government? No Senator can for one 
moment contend, or for one second believe, that that is the pur- 
pose of it or the intent of it, or the reason fon it is to raise rev- 
enue for the Government. 

There is a good deal of morals involved in this. If we are 
bound by the decisions of our courts on questions of constitu- 
tional law and if the courts have decided solemnly and formally 
that we have no right in this forum to regulate as a national 
question the employment of child labor in the several States of 
this Union, then what Senators can say or ought to say is that 
we can accomplish precisely the same purpose by levying a tax 
upon it so heavy as to do indirectly what we can not do directly. 

Now, that is the question. It is a naked one, and I present it 
here nakedly. We can do it if we want to do it, I reckon. I do 
not think the court will sustain it if we do it; but, of course, each 
Senator will be his own judge in that matter and cast his own 
yote according to his own judgment. 

But, Mr. President, it does seem to me that each Senator ought 
to have some hesitancy, some doubt, no matter what his position 
was on the question originally, about undertaking to do in this 
indirect manner exactly and precisely what has been decided on 
this identical issue to be beyond the power of Congress to do, 


Tf the Senator will read the child-labor 
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When we were sworn in each of us swore to support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. Are we to violate our oath in a technical manner? 
Are we to stand here and vote for legislation that we know has 
been decided to be beyond the authority and power of Congress 
simply because we believe that the courts will say that this be- 
ing a taxing question it is not within the power of anyone to 
Taise that question in the court? I do not think we ought to do 
it. For one, I can not do it, and for one, I have no doubt if we 
do it the Supreme Court of the United States will again decide 
that it is unconstitutional and invalid, otherwise the taxing 
power may become the Frankenstein which will utterly destroy 
all other constitutional powers and limitations, and will finally 
change both the form and substance of the government, after 
devouring the Constitution itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I did not hear all the Sena- 
tor's argument, but I wish to ask him in view of the distinction 
that he attempts to make between the oleomargarine case and 
this case, what distinction he makes in the bank-tax case? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Between that and the oleomargarine case? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is no difference. 

Mr. LENROOT. The difference is that in the oleomargarine 

case, as I understand it, each State has the full right to regu- 
late. In the case of oleomargarine we might have prohibited the 
transportation of interstate commerce through a regulation of 
commerce, and therefore the tax could be sustained. Am I 
correct as to his contention? 
Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. They held in the oleomargarine case, 
as I reeall the decision—I have not read it very recently—that, 
although the real purpose of the bill might not be to raise rev- 
enue, the court could not inquire as to that, and would sustain 
the tax. 

Mr. LENROOT. How does the Senator distinguish between 
the decision in the State bank case and this? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is easy enough. In the case the 
Senator refers to the real purpose of the tax might have been 
to unify the system of Federal banking under the Constitution 
of the United States, and it would not have been violative of 
any State provision. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will recollect that the opinion 
in that case puts the two propositions upon distinct and inde- 
pendent grounds. It placed the constitutionality of the tax 
solely upon the taxing power of Congress, irrespective of any 
consideration the Senator now presents. - 

Mr. HARDWICK. While that is true, neither in the bank 

case nor in the oleomargarine case was there this necessary 
conflict over the power of the State to make its local regula- 
tions effective upon all its citizens concerning its own domestic 
and internal concerns alone involved, according to my under- 
standing of those two decisions. 
| Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, E do not desire to detain the 
Senate more than a few moments on the amendment now pend- 
ing, but as I happened to be one who moved in the committee the 
adoption of the amendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE], I think I ought to say something in regard to it 
and my reasons for so doing. I have been very deeply interested 
in the question of child labor for a great many years. I intro- 
duced the first bill here for the protection of child labor in the 
District of Columbia, and I have always sought for legislation on 
that subject. 
I am not going to argue the details. It is a great evil. The 
States bave had ample and abundant opportunity to deal with 
it themselves. Most of the States have; some have not. I think 
it is something that ought to be ended. 

Congress passed the bill for that purpose by a large majority. 
That form of legislation has been held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, and therefore it would seem to me that our only 
resort is to the taxing power. I am no fonder of resorting to 
that power for this purpose than anyone else, but the Govern- 
ment of the United States has resorted to it in mere than one 
case. In the lottery cases it was not a taxing power, but ex- 
clusion from the mails, but the court dwelt on the justification 
of the action of Congress very largely on account of the ethical 
question involved, that the lottery was against publie policy. 
We used it in the oleomargarine eases. We used it in the bank 
cases, which I am sure the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. KEL- 
LoG] will show better and more fully than I can to the Senate. 

It so happened that some years ago I carried through a bili, 
Which became a law, to exterminate by the use of the taxing 
power the manufacture of white phosphorus matches, which 
produced hideous diseases among the workers. The bill failed 
in one Congress and passed in the next. I think the constitu- 


tionality of that law has never heen questioned, 


The amount of revenue to be raised by this measure may be 
little or nothing. The main purpose is to put a stop to what 
seems to be a very great evil, and one that ought to be in some 
way put a stop to. If we are unable to reach it constitutionally 
in any other way, then I am willing to reach it by the taxing 
power, which the courts have held can be used constitutionally 
for such a purpose. I see no other way to do it. 

It seems to me that we are justified in using the taxing power 
for that purpose. It is a constitutional, but extreme method, I 
readily admit. I think we are justified in it by the fact that 
the police power of the States has failed to regulate it as it 
should be regulated. 

It was for these reasons, Mr. President, that I moved the 
insertion of this amendment, which was adopted by the com- 
mittee by a large majority. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; but I am about through. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I shall not keep the Senator very long; 
I have been very much interested in the Senator's statement. 
I was wondering where his doctrine would lead. If the Sena- 
tor feels that the police power of any one or more States was ` 
not exercised in a way to conform to the Senator’s judgment, 
if it were possible to do so, the Senator would not hesitate to 
constitute the Congress as a final judge of the matter, whether 
they had been properly exercising it or not and would use the 
taxing power to carry out his own ideas? 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a question of my own ideas. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am asking the question in all sincerity. 
Would not that sort of doctrine utterly destroy the right of the 
local community to regulate its domestic concerns? 

Mr. LODGE. I say we ought to do it as little as possible. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is a very dangerous doctrine. 

Mr. LODGE. I admit that it is a dangerous power to use, 
but I thing eases have arisen where it is less dangerous to use 
the power than to neglect the evil. I think there is very much 
better and stronger ground for this legislation than there was 
for the oleomargarine legislation. It is the fault of the States 
themselves. I am as much opposed as anyone to the absorption 
of State powers by the Federal Government. The fact that 
that is proceeding as I think in very many eases to a very unfor- 
tunate limit is owing to the fact that the States have failed to 
exercise their powers. There has been, more than that, a dis- 
position in the States to throw all sorts of things on the Fed- 
eral Government, to turn to the Federal Government instead 
of attending to it themselves. I wish the States would be more 
alive to their own rights and duties under the Constitution than 
they have proved themselves to be. But when they leave us 
after years with a very great evil like this, as I believe it to be, 
in existence I think there is no choice left for Congress unless 
it is ready, as I said, to neglect it and allow it to exist without 
touching it, except to deal with it in that way. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Is it not a fact that the 
conditions whieh have brought about this proposed legislation 
were the conditions existing or supposed to exist in the great 
manufacturing States, and is it not a fact that in the last few 
years practically every manufacturing State in the Union where 
child labor has been more or less employed has had progressive 
legislation on its own initiative on this very question looking 
toward the very end that this legislation is looking to? Take 
South Carolina, for instance. Compare the child-labor law of 
South Carolina with the pending measure. Yet the State was 
maligned and misrepresented by some of the individuals who, I 
suppose, were hunting employment and wanted to create some 
kind of a sensation in order to show themselves great philan- 
thropists and uplifters. In my State that law is enforced, and 
it is infinitely better than this. Yet I suppose my State was one 
of those that was pointed out as being one of the great sinners 
against pure, innocent childhood. ` 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have not examined the very 
recent laws of the State, but if the State has made adequate 
laws of course it will be in no wise affected by this legislation; 
it will interfere in no way with their industries or their eco- 
nomie policies; but if the evil does exist anywhere then this law 
will, in my judgment, be highly beneficial. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I want to say 
just a few words in extension of what I have said. I have been 
amazed here on the floor of the Senate to see men, when ques- 
tions come up in which is involved the right of the State under 
our dual form of government, Iend themselves to what they 
know is absolutely destruetive, of our present system of govern- 
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ment and contributing just as rapidly as possible toward a cen- 
tralized form of government that means a disruption of our 
present system.“ 

The question of woman suffrage has been discussed here and 
it has been defended on the ground that it is the bedrock upon 
which our conception of democracy rests. The right of self- 
determination and the right of local self-government rest fun- 
damentally upon the proper exercise of the franchise by the 
political unit that is concerned, because it goes without saying 
that the very moment you modify the right to exercise sovereign 
power you cease to be sovereign. 

This is one of the rights granted or reserved to the States. 
The Supreme Court has said it is unconstitutional. Some of 
those who have opposed woman suffrage on the ground that it is 
violative of the principles of our Government come here and, in 
ihe face of the decision of the Supreme Court hardly dry on the 
books, seek by a subterfuge unworthy of a Senator and of a 
great legislative body to bring about the very thing that the 
supreme judicial power of this country has said is violative of 
the principle that we stood at that desk and swore to uphold. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said it would not affect my 
State. I would be unworthy of standing on the floor of the 
Senate if I only advocated those things that would help South 
Carolina and opposed things that would not. I am glad that 
South Carolina will not be affected by it, for then I will not 
be charged with opposing it, because my State might suffer if it 
becomes a law. I am opposing it because I do not believe we 
have any right either in morals or in law to violate the very 
fundamental principle of the Constitution. The logie of events 
is centralizing fast enough without lending ourselves to the 
centralizing force. 

I for one will vote against it not because I am not as much in 
favor of protecting children and granting them the full enjoy- 
ment as far as may be of the kingdom of childhood, but I am 
voting against it because I believe each and every State is better 
qualified to determine under what conditions the children under 
their jurisdiction shall live than the Congress of the United 
States. 

South Carolina is better able to know the condition of her 
children than the State of Washington knows of South Caro- 
lina, and I warn the Senate now that these encroachments and 
these raids on our form of government are coming thick and 
fast, and we will wake up after a while to find that the splendid 
system of government that makes our liberty possible has 
passed away and we are a great centralized socialistic body 
without the power of self-determination in any local form 
whatever. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce} very frankly admits that the purpose of 
this provision is to nullify a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. This bill is entitled “A bill to raise reve- 
nue“; that is stated as its purpose. I want to ask my colleague 
if this provision was inserted for the purpose of raising reve- 
nue? Was it the desire of the committee to raise revenue when 
they incorporated this provision in the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can only say to the Senator that I do not 
think there was any estimate made as to the amount of revenue 
that would be raised by it. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Massachusetts was very 
frank in his statement. He said it was inserted to nullify the 
uction of the Supreme Court. 


Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not 
say that. 
Mr. OVERMAN. In effect the Senator said that. If the 


Senator please, he said that the Supreme Court had declared the 
child-labor law unconstitutional—— 

Mr. LODGE. I have not questioned that. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Just a moment—and that this provision 
will be inserted in the bill, and the taxing power is to be used 
to nullify an opinion of the Supreme Court, in which it stated 
that the act was unconstitutional. 

Mr. LODGE. It was to reach the same object in a constitu- 
tional way. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator if the effect would not be 
to nullify that opinion? 

Mr. LODGE. It would nullify the practical effect of the deci- 
slon, but not its legal validity. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It would nullify it so far as its practical 
effect as a law is concerned, and there is no estimate as to this 
provision for raising revenue. z 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can only make the statement to my col- 
league that there was no estimate presented to the committee 
as to the amount of revenue which would be derived from it; 
and I do not think anyone suggested that any would be derived. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Did the committee expect that any revenue 
would be raised by it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know what the members of the 
committee expected, but I have heard no one suggest that any 
revenue would be raised by it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Frankly, does my colleague think that any 
revenue will be raised by it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My individual judgment is that no revenue 
will be raised by it. : 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, we have before us a taxing 
bill here for the purpose of raising revenue, and we have the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance frankly admitting that 
this provision was put into the bill for the purpose of raising 
revenue when no revenue is expected and no revenue was esti- 
mated to come from it. We have the learned Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, in effect, saying that the provision is put in here 
for the purpose of nullifying the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, in reference to the oleomargarine case and the 
Veazie case, I ask upon what grounds did the court decide that 
the questions therein decided were constitutional, when it was 
admitted here in the Senate during its consideration that the 
provision inserted was not for the purpose of raising revenue? 
The Supreme Court said they could not go behind what the bill 
purported or was in the mind of Congress; but they went on 
and said that the question of constitutionality ought to be left 
with the conscience of each Senator. 

There are three grand divisions of this Goyvernment—the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial. When the judiciary, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, says that a law which 
we have passed through Congress providing for the same thing 
as this provision is unconstitutional, and members of the 
committee say that this provision is put into the pending bill 
for the purpose of avoiding that decision, I say that morally it 
is wrong, and, in my judgment, the Supreme Court will declare 
it to be unconstitutional. 

In the oleomargarine case (195 U. S., 55) the court says 
in reference to this matter of the division of this Government 
into, three departments, that each branch of the Government 
ought to receive from the other branches due consideration. 
The opinion states: 

It is believed to be one of the chief merits of the American system 
of written constitutional law that all the powers intrusted to the Gov- 
ernment, whether State or National, are divided into the three grand 
departments—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial; that the 
functions appropriate to each of these branches of Government shall be 
vested in a separate body of public servants, and that the perfection 
of the system oe that the lines which separate and divide these 
departments’ shall be broadly and amy. defined. It is also essential 
to the successful working of this system that the persons intrusted with 
power in any one of these branches shall not be itted to encroach 
upon the powers confided to others, but that each shall by the law of 
its creation be limited to the exercise of the powers appropriate to its 
own department and no other. 

Mr. President, I have read this extract from the oleomar- 
garine case itself, this statement that we, as Senators, ought 
not to encroach upon the judiciary or upon any other depart- 
ment of the Government. It is wrong in morals if we do so; 
and yet this is done, according to the Senator’s admission here 
and the statement by the committee itself, for the purpose not 
only of encroaching upon the rights of the Supreme Court but 
in order to nullify its decision. The power to tax is the power 
to destroy; and when the Senate of the United States goes out 
of its way to interfere with another great branch of this Gov- 
ernment, and it appears in the Recorp—and I suppose the 
Supreme Court will read this Recorp—that it is done for that 
purpose, that court is not going to uphold this section. 

It was a taxing power which was discussed in the oleo- 
margarine law; but it, too, was a revenue bill, and the 
court would not go behind the law, because they took it 
for granted that Members of Congress passed the law for 
the purpose of raising revenue, and they could not go be- 
hind that. But here is an admission that this is not done for 
the purpose of raising revenue; that it will not raise revenue; 
but that it is for the purpose of destroying the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKeLLAR in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator does not claim that there are 
not any number of precedents where Congress has passed laws 
imposing a tax where there was no expectation that such laws 
would yield revenue? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ihave just stated that Congress has passed 
such laws, 


1918. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Congress passed a 10 per cent tax on the 
issues of State banks. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have just stated that Congress had 
passed such laws, the constitutionality of one of which was in- 
volved in the Veazie case and another in the oleomargarine 


case; but I gave the reason why they declared those acts con-. 


stitutional. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from North Carolina would 
not claim that, if oleomargarine is a legitimate subject of 
commerce, the Federal Government could prohibit its manufac- 
ture in the States? The Senator does not claim that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But Congress can levy a tax upon it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Congress can levy a tax against it and 
destroy it. j ; 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Congress can levy a tax and destroy it if it 
wants to do so, but Congress can not go out of its way to nullify 
a decision of the Supreme Court when it is clear that such is 
the purpose of the law itself. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
think it can do so? Does he think that this Congress, upon the 
ground of morals alone, can take advantage of a taxing law to 
nullify a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think Congress is the judge of whether 
the taxing power should be imposed or not. If the effect is to 
nullify a decision of the Supreme Court, and it is legal, Con- 
gress is the one to judge of that, of course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the object of a revenue bill? It 
is to raise revenue. Now, I ask the Senator if the object is not 
to raise revenue but to destroy the decision of the Supreme 
Court in morals, is that correct? 

Mr, KELLOGG. I think it is perfectly correct; it is as cor- 
rect as it was in the case of the State banks. In that case it 
was done to prevent the States from issuing money and not 
for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no decision of the Supreme Court 
involved in that case. I put the case to the Senator, If the 
purpose of this provision is to nullify a decision of the Supreme 
Court, a coordinate branch of this Government, and not to raise 
revenue, in morals is that the right thing to do? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yleld; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have yielded to the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Ketroce]. Later I will yield to the Senator from 
Ohio, 

Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President, I think the decision of the 
Supreme Court is placed upon the ground that Congress had 
no power to prohibit a State from manufacturing a certain arti- 
cle purely in intrastate commerce, but that the same object could 
be obtained by levying a tax—which is clearly within the con- 
stitutional power of Congress—and that there is nothing im- 
moral about doing it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Minnesota has not an- 
swered my question. I asked him if it were right in morals 
for Congress, a coordinate branch of the Government, to in- 
clude in a taxing law a provision to nullify a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States when that was done for 
the purpose of nullifying such a decision and not for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think I answered the Senator’s ques- 
tion. I say that I think if the tax imposed is within the con- 
stitutional powers of government it is for Congress to decide 
and not for the courts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; it is for the Senator from Minnesota 
and for me to determine now whether it is right in law or 
not. The Supreme Court of the United States says in its 
opinion that we are the judges of it. I admit that under the 
oleomargarine case or the Veazie case, this being a bill to 
raise revenue, and nothing else, that, as the Supreme Court 
says, we can levy a tax which will destroy; no matter what 
it does, they can not go behind what Congress has done to 
ascertain the purpose of it; but here is an admission upon 
the floor of the Senate that the committee inserted this pro- 
vision for the purpose of nullifying the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina now admits that we have the taxing power to deal 
with this subject—the taxing power to raise revenue. That 
being admitted, the Senator has admitted his entire case away, 
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for the courts will not inquire into the motives which may have 
prompted Congress in passing a bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, that is just what I said 
was the decision in the oleomargarine case; but I further stated 
that where the motive is admitted 

Mr. POMERENE. No; but, Mr. President, there is not any 
Senator here who can admit a motive by Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, everybody knows that what I stated 
is true, and we might as well be candid with each other. I 
will ask the Senator this question: If the Supreme Court knew 
that this legislation was passed with the intention of nullify- 
ing their decision, if that were admitted as the motive, would 
that act stand for a minute? 

Mr. POMERENE. Looking at this from the standpoint of 
the constitutionality of the provision, it may be admitted that 
one of its purposes is the raising of revenue. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is that true? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is true. 

Mr. OVERMAN. To raise revenue? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is true. We are dealing with the other 
proposition as well, and we—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did the Senator introduce his bill on this 
subject for the purpose of raising revenue? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to state this in my own way, I will say that we have sought 
to deal with this question in various ways. In a bill which was 
passed some time ago we invoked the power of Congress over 
interstate commerce. The Supreme Court by a divided tribunal, 
five to four, held that that was unconstitutional. The friends 
of the measure sought to adopt some other plan by which we 
could deal with the question. In the pending bill we are raising 
revenue, and we saw fit to draft this provision for the purpose 
of raising revenue and at the same time to meet the child-labor 
problem. Now, we are not shying away from that question ut 
all; but if we can find the power to deal with this question 
under the taxing power it makes no difference to the Supreme 
Court what other purpose may have been in the minds of the 
draftsmen of the law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will not say that he intro- 
dueed his bill for the purpose of raising revenue? 

Mr. POMEREND. I have just said to the Senator—and I can 
not make it any stronger—that there was a twofold purpose, 
and we saw fit fo use the taxing power to meet this situation 
because we believed it could be done, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator believe, if this provision 
were constitutional and it should be upheld, that it will raise 
any revenue? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do; and if it does not, then you have 
nothing to complain of, because 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, along the line I suggested 
as to the morals of this procedure, I should like to read what 
the great 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is a matter that I did not state with as 
much clearness as I wished in my previous remarks. I wish 
to ask the Senator from North Carolina if he believes that in 
the exercise of the taxing power of the Government, which is 
only one of the powers conferred on Congress, we can violate 
other cognate provisions of the Constitution? } 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; and the Supreme Court 
in one case has held that that can not be done. 8 y 

Mr. HARDWICK, That is the real question here. We can 
not take the taxing power of the Federal Government, in my 
opinion, and so exercise it as to utterly disregard and trample 
upon other provisions that are entirely valid. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to me to ask the Senator from Georgia a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. What is the view of the Senator from Georgia 
as to the limitation of the Constitution on the taxing power of 
Congress? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the taxing power, Mr. President, 
can not be exercised in any way so as to repeal or affect or nul- 
lify other provisions of the Constitution. 

Mr. KENYON. That is, to destroy fundamental rights? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly—the fundamental rights of the 
States. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the ultimate question? 

Mr. HARDWICK, Of course, that is it, z 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have said that this provi- 
sion in the bill is not for the purpose of raising revenue, but it 
is, and we might as well be candid, to nullify a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Whenever that is ad- 
mitted, Mr. President, then everybody must admit that it is 
a very dangerous power, because if we can do this in one case 
we can do it in a million cases. 

Judge Tucker, quoting from Cooley, says—I am reading from 
Tucker on the Constitution,-Volume I, pages 501 and 502: 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of 


revenue for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has 
Dot this basis is tyrannical and unlawful. 


This is the language of Judge Cooley: 


A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose of which is not to raise 
revenue, but to discourage and tly prohibit „ 
import for the benefit of some home manufacture may well be ques- 
tioned as beng merely colorable, and therefore not warranted by consti- 
tutional prine pea: 

He (uage ooley) says that, as it is a duty from which revenue 
may be derived, the judicial power, where the motive of laying does not 
appear on the face of the act— 

Just what we contend and what the court said in the oleomar- 
garine case 
can not condemn it as being unconstitutiofal, but it le none the less a 
violation of the Constitution by the legislator who knows its object 
and levies the duty from a motive not justified by the Constitution. 


In other words, this provision appears upon its face to be for 
the purpose of raising revenue, but when a Senator, knowing 
that it is done for another purpose and not for the purpose of 
raising revenue, votes for it, he is violating his oath. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. $ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As there will be no tax laid if chil- 
dren are not worked in the factories—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And as the purpose of the law is to 
prevent children from being worked in the factories, the purpose 
of the law is not to raise any revenue. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have just said that; and it is practically 
admitted. Therefore, aceording to our textbooks and to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, whenever a Senator votes 
for that sort of a provision of law which is not for the purpose 
of raising revenue he is violating his oath as a Senator, because 
the Supreme Court, when it looks at the act to determine as to 
its constitutionality and sees from the title of the bill that it is 
“for the purpose of raising revenue, and for other purposes,” 
according to the decision in the oleomargarine case, if will not 
go behind that; and yet the announcement is made that this 
provision is not expected to raise any revenue. This is a great 
coordinate branch of the Government; it ought to respect the 
Supreme Court of the United States and have due respect for 
its decisions, and each Member of it ought to respect the oath 
he has taken to stand by the Constitution. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my remarks do not apply to any Senator who thinks that 
this provision will raise revenue or who thinks it has been put 
in the bill for the purpose of raising revenue; but I assume, 
from the admissions made here by members of the committee, 
that it is not for that purpose. I quote further from Judge 
Tucker's great book on the Constitution, as follows: 

It may be added that when the protection of private enterprise is not 
through the agency of protective duties but assumes the © form of 
taxation to put money into the Treasury for appropriation to the pay- 
ment of bounties for pan enterprise, the features of unconstitution- 
ality of which Judge Miller speaks are obvious on the very face of the 
Jaw ; and that such appropriation for private enterprise of public money 


obtained b lic taxation is “ none the less robbery because it is done 
under the ee of law, and is called appropriation, 


That is in reference to another case, but citing the same prin- 
ciple that the Supreme Court can not go behind the bill itself 
which Congress says it has passed for a certain purpose. It is 
left to each Member of Congress in his conscience, 


fof Congress making It criminal tor a citise to wx Yor sale; ete, 
act of C ‘or a citizen to or sale, etc., 
eertain explosives was unconstitutional. Chief Justice Chase said: 
“The questions certified resolve themselves into this: Has Congress 

wer under the Constitution to prohibit trade within the limits of a 

tate? * è Standing by itself, it is plainly a ation of 

lice.” He adds: “As a police regulation, relating exclusively to the 
nternal trade of the States, it car only have effect where the tive 
authority ef Con excludes terri orially all State 2 — „ us, 
for example, in the District of Columbia. Within State limits it can 
have no constitutional operation. This has been so f tly declared 
by thts court, results so obviously from the terms of the Constitution. 
and has been so fully explained and supported on former occasions that 
we think it unnecessary to enter again upon the discussion.” 

The question then confronts us, If Congress can not by direct action 
8 ut down and prevent the sale of an le in a State, 
ean it by the indirection of the taxing power seek to destroy what the 
Constitution prohibits it to touch? 
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I read the conclusion : 


In other words, it can not pervert the use of a power given for one 
purpose into an instrument for accomplishing another purpose which is 
expressly denied to it. It ean not do by indirection what under the 
Constitution it has no power to do by direct means. x 

Without discussing the morals or the merits of the provisión, 
I place myself upon the oleomargarine case itself, in which it 
is said that it is a matter of conscience for each Senator. Know- 
ing that this amendment is not for the purpose of raising reve- 
nue, and knowing that it is for the purpose of nullifying a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States, and doing by 
indirection that which Congress can not do by direction, is it 
right for the Senate to make it a part of a revenue bill? 

As. I have already stated, this bill is for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue to pay the war debts, Will this provision aid in 
that purpose? It is admitted that it will not. Is there some- 
thing that stands in the way of this sort of legislation? It is 
admitted there is. Where? In the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is admitted that it will not raise 
revenue; it is admitted that we are trying to do something by 
indirection that we can not do by direction; it is wrong; and I 
protest against it. 

Mr. THOMAS-and Mr. LENROOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in the first place, before en- 
tering into a discussion of the legal proposition which has been 
raised, I wish to say that, in my judgment, this amendment can 
be sustained and yoted for as a taxing measure without re- 
garding it in any wise as a subterfuge. No one will dispute that 
Congress in the exercise of its taxing power can say, We will 
tax, as an excise tax, all profits of a given business.” That 
must be admitted, because we are not limited in the exercise 
of our taxing power to the taxing of profits; we may tax capital. 
Nearly a hundred years ago Chief Justice Marshall coined the 
phrase with which we are all familiar, “The power to tax is 
the power to destroy.” It is equally legitimate for Congress 
through the exercise of its taxing power to say to the employer 
of*child labor, “ We do not prohibit the employment of child 
labor, but you shall not profit by coining into money the lives 
of little children, and any money that you shall so make the 
Government will take from you.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely wish to develop the Senator's 
position just a little further. If what he has stated be true, 
then, can not Congress by the use of the same power in the 
same manner say to the people of every State in the Union, 
“We will tax all labor employed over eight hours,” and in that 
way control that question even in an intrastate matter? 

Mr. LENROOT. Possibly. There is—and I shall come to it 
later—one exception other than is found in the constitutional 
provision itself, and that is the fundamental right that the Sen- 
ator spoke of in his remarks—not the fundamental right ef the 
State to control a private business, but the fundamental right 
of the taxpayer himself, guaranteed by a free government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator say that what I last 
suggested to him could be done under his view of the taxing 
power? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator asks me whether, in my judg- 
ment, we might tax through the exercise of the taxing power 
all of the earnings of labor employed over eight hours. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The profits of labor employed more than 
eight hours throughout the country. Could we tax that under 
the Senator’s view? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will frankly answer the Senator's ques- 
tion, and, from the standpoint of the constitutional power of 
Congress, unhesitatingly say yes "—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then the Senator thinks the taxing power 
is so transcendent 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me finish. Granted, as I think we per- 
haps both would agree, that the State itself would have the right 
to make an eight-hour limitation in the exercise of its powers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A State may or may not choose to do that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I would not be prepared to answer the 
question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the State makes the limit 10 hours it 
would not make any difference in the question of power, but 
if the Senator is correct in his position it must follow that the 
Congress of the United States has a right to say that it will 
Impose any tax that it chooses upon the preduct of labor in 
every State in the Union that may be employed more than eight 
hours in any one day. That is true, is it not? 


1918. 
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Mr. LENROOT. It is true if we grant that the State itself 
in the regulation of the hours of labor might prohibit more than 
eight hours work in a day, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I say, coneeding that question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 8 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, let us go a step further. If that be 
true, then the Senator’s position is that the taxing power of the 
Federal Government is so transcendent that it repeals every 
other cognate provision of the Constitution 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all. 

* Mr. HARDWICK. No matter what reservations are left to 
the States and to their people, respectively. 

Mr. LENROOT. The taxing power does not repeal any other 
provisions of the Constitution, but it stands upon its own bot- 
tom and is complete in itself, as the Supreme Court has held in 
a number of cases. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Tue trouble that I see about the Senator's 
position is that it would give the Federal Government the right 
absolutely to regulate every vested and internal concern in 
every State in this Union in spite of the other provisions of 
the Federal Constitution which deny that right expressly and 
explicitly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Limited only by the suggestion made in the 
McCray case, to which I shall refer in a moment, and the limi- 
tations found in the clause itself, I say that the taxing power 
of the Federal Government is supreme and unlimited. The 
limitation to which I have referred—although not necessary to 
the decision, for it is obiter, but I think we would all concur 
in it—is that the taxing power can not destroy fundamental 
inherent rights of an individual, which neither State nor Federal 
Governments can directly destroy, but it may destroy any rights 
that a State in the exercise of its police powers might destroy. 
That is the situation. The States unquestionably have the right 
in the exercise of their police powers to prohibit the employ- 
ment of child labor under the ages designated by this provision 
of the bill. Therefore it clearly is within the proper exercise 
of the taxing power of Congress by a taxing law to say to the 
employers of child labor, “ We will take all of the profits that 
you may make out of child labor.” É 

I am frank to say ihat, of course, that will result in the 
nonemployment of child labor, because the only reason that 
child labor is employed throughout this country is the expecta- 
tion of profit upon the part of the employer by utilizing the 
services of children of tender age. Take away from the manu- 
facturer the hope of profit, and, of course, there is no further 
incentive for him to employ child labor and it will cease. 

In this eonnection I wish to quote from the address that 
President Wilson made at the joint session of Congress on 
May 27 last, which we all heard, in reference to this very 
revenue bill which he then proposed. In that address he snid: 

The profiteer that can not be got at by the restrictions of conscience 
nnd love of country can be got at by taxation. 

This is only one of the provisions of the bill that seek to 
get ut profiteers, men who will not through the restraint of 
conscience or love of country do those things which ought to be 
done. 

But, now, to get back for one moment again to the conten- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia. If I understand his con- 
tention aright, the Federal Government could not tax to the 
point of destruction, at least, a business of which the State 
alone had the power of regulation. If that be true, this reve- 
nue bill is full of taxes imposed upon business conducted wholly 
within the States, wholly within the jurisdiction of a State, 
business over which the Federal Government under the inter- 
state-commerce clause or other clauses of the Constitution has 
no control. For instance, take the tax upon beverages. It is 
wholly within the police power of a State to regulate the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors or to permit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors within a State. Will the Senator say that 
the validity of an act of Congress placing a tax upon beverages, 
us is done in other provisions of this bill, is to be mensured 
by whether or not the tax destroys the business? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. $ 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think I can give the Senator an illus- 
tration of what the Senator from Georgia, at least, would say 
on that subject. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall be very glad to have it. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Suppose the local laws, the laws of the 
several States, taking any one of them for illustration— 
Georgia, say—provided that barrooms should stay open until 
midnight, 12 o'clock. Does the Senator think that we could 
regulate that purely local question by levying a tax, not on all 
whisky sold in States but only on that class of whisky where 
barrooms were kept open later than 9 o'clock? 


Mr. LENROOT. T have no doubt whatever of it. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Well, that is a very fair illustration. 

Mr. LENROOT. And, if the Senator will remember, ques- 
tions of identically that nature have already been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court in a number of cases where excise taxes 
and income taxes have been before the Supreme Court, and the 
contention was made that there was discrimination between 
different kinds of income or different kinds of property; and 
in every case the Supreme Court has said that the only uni- 
formity that is required in levying excise taxes is a geograph- 
ical uniformity, and that it will not inquire into the matter of 
discrimination between this kind of business and that kind of 
business, 

Mr. President, this entire matter has been before the Supreme 
Court a great many times; and if a question can ever be con- 
sidered settled, this question, so far as the matter of consti- 
tutionality is concerned, is settled by the Supreme Court. 

Reference has been made to the oleomargarine case, the case 
of McCray against United States, found in One hundred and 
ninety-fifth United States, page 27. After reviewing a great 
many of the leading cases upon the subject, the court sums up 
its conclusion, and I wish very briefly to quote from the 
opinion, 

The court says: 

Since, as pointed out in all the decisions referred to, the taxing 
power conferred by the Constitution knows no limits except those 
expressly stated In that instrument, it must follow, if a tax be within 
the lawful power, the exertion of that power may not be judicially 
restrained because of the results to arise from its exercise, 

The Senator from Georgia and other Senators, especially the 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. OVERMAN], urge that be- 
cause this taxing power will change the status of the employ- 
ment of child labor permitted by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the child-labor case, therefore this is a wrongful 
exercise of the taxing power; but in this case and in many 
others the courts expressly recognize that through the exer- 
cise of the taxing power results may follow quite apart from 
the direct powers of the Federal Government, but nevertheless 
in every case the courts have held it to be a proper exercise of 
the taxing power. 

I continue to quote: 


The proposition now relied upon was urged in Knowlton t. Moore 
(178 U. S., 41) and was overruled. In that case it was insisted that 
although death duties were within the power to levy excise taxation, as 
the effect of their extreme enforcement would involve the power to de- 
stroy the right to the passage or receipt of property on the occasion of 
death—a subject within the exclusive control of the States—therefore 
death duties, when imposed hy Congress, must be held to be unconsti- 
tutional. 

In considering this contention, after referring to the statement 
of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall in MeCulloch v. Maryland, that 
the power to tax involves the power to destroy, it was observed: 

This principle is pertinent only when there is no power to tax a par- 
ticular subject, und has no relation to a case where such right exists. 
In other words, the power to destroy which may be the consequence of 
taxation is a reason why the right to tax should be confined to subjects 
which may be lawfully embraced therein, even although it happens that 
in some particular instance no great harm may be caused by the exer- 
cise of the taxing authority as to a subject which is beyond its scope. 
But this reasoning has no application to a lawful tax, for if it had 
there would he an end of all taxation. . That is to say, if a lawful tax 
can be defeated because the power which is manifested by its imposition 
may when further exercised be destructive, it would follow that every 
lawful tax would become unlawful, and therefore no taxation whatever 
could be levied. 

It will be observed that in the case of Knowlton. against 
Moore, cited in the quotation that I have read, the constitution- 
ality of a Federal tax levying death duties was raised ; and there 
the disposition of estates—inheritances—was clearly a subject 
wholly within the power of the States. Under no clause of the 
Federal Constitution was the Federal Government given any 
power of control over that subject, save alone through the taxing 
power. The taxing power was employed. Through the taxing ` 
power the right of the State might be absolutely defeated, as 
was here held, Nevertheless, it was sustained; and so here, 
notwithstanding the right of your State or my State to regu- 
Jate the employment of child labor, the right to say that a child 
of 2 younger age than that prescribed in the bill might be em- 
ployed in the State, the law would stand. There is no interfer- 
ence with the right; but the taxing power, supreme, comes 
along and says that of the proceeds of that kind of a business 
the Federal Government will take so much. The State has not 
been interfered with; the individual has been interfered with; 
and he has no fundamental right beyond the power or control 
of the taxing power of Congress. 

Again, in the same case—and I wish especially to call this to 
the attention of the Senator from Georgia—the court says: 

The judiciary is without authority to avoid an act of Congress exert- 
ing the taxing oie even in a case where to the pais mind it seems 
that Congress had, in putting such power in motion, abused its lawfnl 
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authority by levying a tax which was unwise or oppressive, or the result 


of the enforcement of which might be to indir 
within the powers delegated to Congress. 


I do not know how language could be plainer or how the doc- 


y affect subjects not 


trine could be more clearly stated that under the taxing power 


of Congress it may indirectly accomplish a result that Congress 
could not deal with directly, exactly as is the case in the case 
before us, the employment of child labor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suggest to the Senator that the only pos- 
sible answer to that is found in the very first authority which 
he cited, which was the oleomargarine case, I think, was it not? 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘This is the oleomargarine case. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. The first citation the Senator rend! 
was from the opinion in the oleomargarine case. 

Mr, LENROOT. Yes. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. In which the Supreme Court said that the 
power of taxation was limited only by other provisions of the 
Constitution itself. That was the opening sentence that the Sen- 
ator read, and that is precisely the contention that is made here. 

Mr. LENROOT. But while that may have been a general 
statement, the Senator can not point to any decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, from the beginning to this 
day. where in 2 given case the doctrine that he now states has 
been applied, because from the foundation of this Government to 
the present day the doctrine has been uniform that the power of 
taxation is supreme, limited only by the limitations found in the 
clause itself and limited again only by the exception stated in 
the McCray case, to which I shall now refer. 

The opinion in the McCray case concludes—as I remember 
this is the concluding paragraph—with this language—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
ter for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin further yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘There is an unbroken line of decisions to 
the exact opposite, I think, of what the Senator has contended, 
beginning with Marshall’s day, in the early days of this Re- 
public, that the Federal Gorernment, even under this omnipotent 
power of taxation of which the Senator speaks, can not tax 
State securities and can not tax State salaries, because the 
power of taxation is limited by other provisions in the Federal 
Constitution. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not read those decisions recently, but 
I think I have them clearly in mind, and, as I recollect them, 
the doctrine of which the Senator now speaks was not placed 
upon any express limitations in the Constitution itself, but was 
placed upon the correct doctrine that each State is a sovereignty, 
and is as truly sovereign within its sphere as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is sovereign within its sphere. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, of course; but that doctrine rests 
on the tenth article of amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. I thought the Senator had in mind 
some of the specifie grants and not the reserved powers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. LENROOT. That was, of course, the contention in this 
lending case, the real gist of the matter in McCulloch against 
Maryland, but the distinction is very apparent. That involved 
the case of one sovereignty taxing another sovereignty, as dis- 
tinguished from the business conducted by an individual within 
the sovereignty. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But, if the Senator pleases, it also in- 
volved the proposition that even this omnipotent and universal 
power of taxation conld not be exercised, and the court so held 
in a case where the Federal Constitution made provision against 
its exercise. 

Mr. LENROOT. There are, as I have stated, and as the 
Senator will admit, only two limitations, and one of those is 
found in the clause itself, and this other that I did not think 
of treating as an exception or limitation, because it involved 
one sovereignty taxing another sovereignty, and the Supreme 
Court yery properly held that that could not be done, and, of 
course, there has been a long line of cases sustaining that 
doctrine. But I challenge the Senator to point to a single case 
of the taxing of any private individual, or any taxation other- 
wise than taxation of another sovereignty or the agency of that 
sovereignty, where a clause of the Constitution other than the 
limitation found in the clause itself has been invoked and sus- 
tained as a limitation upon the taxing power. It can not be 
done, because it does not exist, and because the decisions. are 
uniform that the power is supreme, and limited only by the 


limitations found in the clause itself, and this general excep- 
tien to which I now come. 

The court said in the McCray case: 

Let us concede that if a case was presented where the abuse of the 
taxing power was so extreme as to be beyond the principles which we 
have [okey stated, and where it was plain to the judicial mind that 
the power had been called into pity not for revenue but solely for the 
purpose of destroying rights which could not be rightfully destroyed 
consistently with the principles of freedom and justice upon which the 
Constitation rests, that it would be the duty of the courts to say that 
such an arbitrary act was not merely an ch of a delegated power, 
but was the exercise of an authority not conferred, This concession, 
however, like the one previous! made, must be witbout influence upon 
the decision of this cause for the reasons previously stated. 

And what were the reasons previously stated? The reasons 
previously stated, taking the oleomargarine case out of this 
exception, were that the State in the exercise of its police 
power had the fullest authority to absolutely prohibit the man- 
ufacture of colored oleomargarine, because of the tendency to 
deception and fraud growiug out of such manufacture; and 
therefore there was no inherent, there was no fundamental, 
right of the citizen to engage in the manufacture of oleomarga- 
rine. So this exception could not be invoked in the oleomarga- 
rine case, for, Mr. President, in the cuse of child labor the 
cases are exactly parallel. No one will contend that the States 
in the exercise of their police powers can not absolutely pro- 
hibit the employment of all child labor under the ages des- 
ignated in the amendment now pending. The States have so 
held; the Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed 
time and time again legislation upon that subject. Therefore, 
Mr, President, it is not a fundamental and inherent right of 
the citizen to employ child labor, because the State in the exer- 
cise of its police powers may prohibit it; and therefore, in the 
exercise of this taxing power, by the taxes imposed by this 
amendment, we are not destroying the fundamental right of an 
employer of child labor, because no such fundamental right 
exists. 

I shall not occupy further time, Mr. President, except to say 
that I do not believe that there has ever been a question before 
Congress where the law has been so clearly and so well settled 
as it is as applied to the amendment now pending. - 

Mr. President, I venture to say that the court can not fin 
this amendment invalid without overruling, I will say, a hun- 
dred cases from the foundation of the Republic down to the 
present day—one long, unbroken line of consistent doctrine. 
The Supreme Court will not do so. The Supreme Court will 
sustain this amendment if it becomes a part of the law. 

I have net gone into any discussion of ‘the question that was 
merely suggested with reference to whether or not the Supreme 
Court would inquire Into the motives of Congress in passing a 
taxing measure, because even the opponents of the measure, I 
understand, admit that the Supreme Court will not so inquire; 
and, of course, the Supreme Court will not so inquire. It will 
assume that this is a revenue, a taxing, measure, and, as I have 
tried to show, it is clearly within the power of Congress. It 
can be sustained, It ean be voted for by Senators not feeling 
that they are voting for something as a subterfuge to accom- 
plish by indirection what could not be accomplished directly, 
but it can be voted for upon the theory that by the exercise of 
the taxing power we will deprive employers of child labor of 
profit. Depriving them of profit, it will follow that the employ- 
ment of child labor will cease. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the title of the pending bill is: 


An act to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 


I imagine, therefore, that it is sufficiently comprehensive to 
include the pending amendment rnd practically anything or 
everything else which might be offered for the consideration of 
the Senate. 

So far, then, as the form or purpose of this amendment is con- 
cerned, in view of the absence of limitations upon our power to 
legislate, I know of no reason why it is not perfectly appro- 
priate in this bill. I think the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
LxNnoor] has also demonstrated the uniformity of the pro- 
visions of the amendment with the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the Urited States upon the Federal power of 
taxation; and I presume that, foliowing the line of modern 
decision, the act will be sustained. 

There is, however, one fundamental difference between the 
facts or the history of this proposed legislation and that of 
analogous tax legislation which has been sustained. I refer, of 
course, to the fact that the Supreme Court within the last few 
months has declared a measure under which Congress exercised 
its jurisdiction over the whole question of child labor to be 
beyond the powers of the General Government, and, of course, 
this amendment, following directly upon the heels of that 
opinion, presents a different situation—whether it is an im- 
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portant one or not remains to be seen—from that of all pre- 
ceding instances. 

I do not think there is any question but that the purpose of 
this amendment is to prohibit the use of child labor in certain 
industries in the States of the Union. The matter of revenue 
is merely an incident, or, if it is a matter of revenue, is merely 
the basis for the exercise of the power. The purpose to be 
accomplished is precisely the purpose sought to be accomplished 
by the measure which was held to be unconstitutional. 

Much as I sympathize with the constantly growing sentiment 
in favor of the prohibition of child labor, I was unable to sup- 
port the measure which the Supreme Court set aside, and for 
the reason which the majority cpinion declares much better 
than I was then able, or am now able, to declare, I did not 
believe, and I do not believe now, that the power of Congress 
over interstate commerce is sufficiently broad to give it juris- 
diction of the police powers of the States, and the recognition 
of that jurisdiction in one direction necessarily recognizes the 
right to exercise the power in all other directions whenever 
Congress in its wisdom shail see fit to do so. 

This recent line of decisions of the Supreme Court is a devel- 
opment of the judicial power of the United States. There is no 
question about'that. The case read by the Senator from North 
Carolina from Ninth Wallace, and cases previous to the date 
of that one, and possibly some afterwards, recognized very plainly 
and enforced the proposition that a constitutional limitation, the 
absence of a constitutional power, could not be overcome by 
an indirect exercise of that power any more than by the attempt 
at the direct exercise of it. 

The Supreme Court has been keeping pace, however, with the 
growth of public thought. I have always thought that Mr. 
Dooley’s claim to the first piace among the humorists of this time 
was the inculcation in his very amusing way of a great deal of 
genuine philosophy. In discussing the insular cases, for ex- 
ample, Hennessy asked him whether he believed that the Su- 
preme Court followed the flag. His reply was that he did not 
know, but he observed that they followed the elections mighty 
closely; and that is absolutely true. I do not mention it as at 
all discreditable, because it is not, but merely as a fact; and the 
constant growth of those cases toward the recognition of the 
right of taxation, even to the power of confiscation, has been 
largely due to the fact that it dawned upon the congressional 
mind some time ago that through the exercise of that power a 
great deal could be accomplished which otherwise could not be 
accomplished at all. 

It may be, Mr. President, that if such a power had been in- 
voked earlier in the history of the United States we could have 
avoided a great deal of unpleasantness and possibly some of the 
internecine strife which has disfigured the pages of gur history. 
For example, if, in 1860, a special and prohibitive tax had been 
placed upon the products of slave labor, its abolition might have 
heen accomplished without resorting to arms or an attempt to 
destroy the Government of the United States. If slavery should 
rear its head in any of our possessions or in the United States 
again, we may comfort ourselves with the reflection that we can 
very easily knock it all to pieces by resorting to a system of 
taxation. 

Mr. President, my objection to this amendment is therefore 
not a constitutional but a practical one. I think that we have 
gone as far as we ought to go in using the taxing power of 
the United States for the purpose of effecting social reforms; 
and I am afraid that if we go much further it will be perhaps 
the only medium through which these reforms will be attempted, 
and some of them may not be ultimately to our liking. 

The oleomargarine case, apart from the bank case, was per- 
haps the first attempt to utilize the taxing power for a purpose 
other than the raising of revenue. The outcry against oleomar- 
garine came from the dairymen, from those who produced and 
furnished the country with butter. They saw in the oleomarga- 
rine situation a potential source of competition, and those who 
were interested invoked the taxing power of the United States 
to put a quietus upon it. The Supreme Court sustained the leg- 
islation; and, after sustaining it, more drastic legislation was 
enacted, which is now in force. Nobody who knows anything 
about the history of the oleomargarine legislation pretends that 
its purpose was to raise revenue; and so, Mr. President, with 
some of the other cases which have been cited. 

The present measure, if it goes into effect, will unquestionably 
result in preventing the employment of children within the pre- 
scribed ages in the pursuits which are specified in the bill. It 
will, in other words, accomplish precisely what was sought un- 
suecessfully to be accomplished in our legislation of a year or 
two ago, and the reasons given for the sustaining of the law will 
be precisely the reasons, perhaps stated in a little different way, 
which have been presented by the court in sustaining similar Jeg- 


islation. It will add, however, another precedent, and goes fur- 
ther than any of the preceding ones in the direction of utilizing 
the taxing power for the purpose of effecting social changes and 
reforms, and it may also be utilized for the purpose of political 
and industrial punishment under the guise of social reform. 

The other day, I think in the city of Cleveland, there was a 
very serious strike. The employees of the local traction com- 
pany, objecting to the employment of so many women, went upon 
a strike because their protest against female employment went 
unheeded, How the matter was settled I do not pretend to say, 
but I can easily understand how, in the fierce competition for 
employment, rivalry and controversy more than State wide may 
present itself betweén men workers and women workers; and I 
can easily understand how, if legislation of this kind is to be 
passed and sustained, the same power may be resorted to by 
the successful element at the polls against the vanquished ele- 
ment. 

Let us suppose, for example, Mr. President and I do not think 
the supposition is a violent one—that within the next 10 years 
the pressure of female employment upen male employment be- 
comes so exciting and so drastic as to present a political issue 
to the voters of the country. In the meantime, woman suffrage 
has become an established fact. The States, whatever their 
legislation may be upon the subject in the meanwhile, will not 
present a uniform condition. That can be acquired only by na- 
tional legislation. 

The side winning the election then comes to Congress for relief, 
and presents a bill, we will say, like this, if the men win, as they 
sometimes do, that every person operating any business situ- 
ated in the United States where women have been employed or 
permitted to work during any portion of the taxable year 
shall be taxed, we will say, 25 per cent of the proceeds of the 
business. Of course, it is an attempt to apply the taxing power 
of the Constitution to the accomplishment of a greatly desired 
industrial condition which has been made an issue at the pre- 
vious election. Or suppose the controversy becomes acute be- 
tween organized and unorganized labor, and that unorganized 
labor, which was the more numerous, should succeed at the 
polls, and attempt, as it doubtless would, if that sort of legisla- 
tion is to become generally recognized, to prohibit the employ- 
ment of union labor anywhere in the United States by invoking 
against it the constitutional power of taxation. Then a bill is 
to be presented. that every person operating business where 
organized labor has been employed or permitted to work, and 
so forth, should be taxed 25 per cent or 50 per cent or any 
other amount which may be necessary to make the real purpose 
of the bill effective. 

Suppose an anti-Semitic agitation in the United States or an 
anti-German industrial agitation in the United States within 
the immediate future, how easy it would be to exclude such 
persons, all such persons, from the possibility of earning a living 
in this free land of ours by so penalizing the employees through 
the exercise of the taxing power as to make it impossible for 
them to exercise their right. 

Mr. President, I foresee a great many very serious differ- 
ences of an industrial and economic character which will cer- 
tainly be evolved from this war, and upon the return of our mil- 
lions of soldiers and upon their reabsorption into the indus- 
trial and economic life of this country another pressure upon 
Congress with the probable difficulty of securing employment. I 
greatly fear if we utilize this power and do it unduly and improp- 
erly, not consciously so, perhaps, but nevertheless improperly, 
we are creating precedents which may arise to disturb us very 
seriously in the immediate future. f, 

So believing, Mr. President, I hesitate, as I did in the com- 
mittee, to cast my vote for this or any similar amendment, not 
because it is a part of the revenue law, but because I do not 
believe in the safety or expediency of such legislation at this 
time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate to discuss the constitutionality of this pro- 
posed law. It seems to be conceded that Congress has the 
power to levy a tax, and I believe there can be no question 
about that. But it is urged that because the law is passed to 
evade the effect of a decision of the Supreme Court in the child- 
labor case it is improper to pass a tax bill, some claiming, I 
believe, that it will be unconstitutional to evade the decision, 
and others, as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], 
saying that it rests upon the conscience of a Senator himself. 

I do not see how it can be unconstitutional if Congress has 
the power to levy the tax simply because it is an evasion of a 
decision of the Supreme Court, if it may be called so. Congress 
clearly would not have the power to prohibit the manufa 
of any legitimate article of commerce purely within the S 
for intrastate consumption. Yet clearly Congress may place å 
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tax on a product or the profit arising from the manufacture 
to the extent that would take away all incentive to manufacture, 

As I said before, from the beginning of the Government to the 
present time we have the precedent of Congress levying a tax 
for the purpose of prohibiting the exercise of certain functions 
by private individuals and by corporations, notably the tax on 
State banks and the oleomargarine cases. Of course, the court 
was passing upon the question under another provision of the 
Constitution, upon an absolute prohibition by Congress, such as 
the prohibition against the manufacture, we will say, of cer- 
tain articles, but when Congress comes to pass a tax because the 
tax would render unprofitable the employment of child labor 
and was therefore, as they say, an invasion of the decision of 
the Supreme Court, the court is not going to inquire into the 
motives of Senators in voting for or against the measure. It 
rests on the conscience of every Senator whether he believes 
that this proposed law is a legitimate exercise of legislative 
power, and whether it will accomplish the object he has in 
mind. I for one believe I would not have a great deal of diffi- 
culty in satisfying my conscience on that score. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to discuss the merits 
of child-labor laws which have been adopted in the interest of 
humanity in many States. Every Senator knows that the future 
of the race, the future of this great people, depends upon the 
purity and strength of the child and his bringing up. I believe 
that Congress and the States should throw around the child 
every protection they can to insure a strong and vigorous man- 
hood. I do not consider this to be an invasion of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, we have heard.a great deal 
of complaint by certain Senators concerning this amendment, 
because they believe it to be unconstitutional, and they say to 
vote for it would be to violate their oath of office. Those who 
entertain that opinion of course should vote against it. Their 
conscience should guide their vote. I do net share that opinion, 
and my conscience will be perfectly easy in voting for this 
amendment. If I thought it was even probably unconstitu- 
tional I should not vote for it, but when I contemplate the power 
of Congress over the subject of taxation I have very little diffi- 
eulty in finding the authority for such legislation as this. 

“The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises,” the Constitution says. There is 
only one limitation upon that power in the Constitution, and that 
is that Congress shall not levy a tax upon exports, and there 
are only two qualifications upon it in addition to that limitation. 
The first is that all direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
States according to the census. The second is that all excise 
taxes shall be uniform in their operation. And as the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr, Lenroor] said, the Supreme Court, time 
and time again, has held that it is a geographical uniformity to 
which the Constitution refers. 

With only these limitations we have here a plenary power to 
tax, and I submit that the Senate needs nothing more to con- 
vince itself of that fact than a study of the pending measure. It 
is true, it is sometimes said that to place a tax of the character 
involved in this amendment is making an unjustifiable classifi- 
cation, but I know of nothing in the adjudicated cases that would 
uphold that contention. 

In levying our taxes we see fit to make one tax against the 
individual, another against a partnership, and a third against 
a corporation. Does anybody contend that a law which makes 
these discriminations is unconstitutional for that reason? 

Again, in the last several revenue measures we made an espe- 
cially high tax upon the manufacturers of munitions, and, 
while there was a difference of opinion as to the policy of such 
a distinction, no one questioned the power of the Congress to 
do it. We could place a certain tax upon the manufacture of 
steel and a certain other tax upon the manufacture of copper 
and a certain other tax upon the manufacture of flour—I mean 
in the form of an excise tax—and, while we might question the 
wisdom of legislation of that kind, no one would question the 
constitutional power to do it. 

At the present time and for a number of years we find, as a 
matter of fact, that certain manufacturers and certain mine 
operators employ labor of tender years. As the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has said, they employ it because of 
the profit they are making out of it, and for no other reason. 
The Congress of the United States sees that situation. Is it 
beyond their discretionary power to say that if these men are 
going to employ children of tender years we will say to them 
we are going to levy an additional tax? That is all this amend- 
ment involves. 

When we make this suggestion we are told that we should 
leave this subject to the legislatures of the several States, be- 
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cause we are offending certain of the States. In answer to 
that I say your action is offending the whole United States. 

In the McCray case the Chief Justice, in delivering the opin- 
ion, in referring to the power of Congress, said, on page 61, 
One hundred and ninety-fifth United States Reports: 

The right cf Congress to tax within its delegated power being un- 
restrained, except as limited by the Constitution, it was within the 
authority conferred on Congress to sclect the objects upon which an 
excise should be laid. 

We have seen fit by this amendment to say that here is a 
certain class of individuals or corporations, as the case may be, 
who are exercising certain rights and privileges under the per- 
mission of Congress, and they employ certain instrumentalities, 
The fact that they are permitted to do these things, it seems to 
me, includes the power to say if you are going to do it out of 
your profits you shall pay an additional tax. ` 

I am not able to distinguish between the tax on the profits 
derived from child labor and the tax on the profits derived from 
the manufacture of oleomargarine. It is a tax on profits. The 
tax on oleomargarine to a certain extent discourages the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine, but that did not make it unconstitu- 
tional. The tax upon those men who employ child labor is but 
a tax upon one of the instrumentalities by which they coin their 
profits. Is there any legal distinction between the two? If so, 
I am not able to see it. I feel very confident that in view of the 
long line of decisions sustaining the taxing power in similar 
legislation, the court, when it comes to review this amendment, 
if it becomes a law, will sustain it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, there has been so much said 
on this matter I feel that I can not add anything to the very 
thorough discussion of the legal problem, but I do want to 
make a few observations. I have been much interested in the 
whole course of the child-labor legislation, and was so keenly 
disappointed with the decision of the Supreme Court, deriving 
very little satisfaction from the fact that four judges dis- 
sented, that I want to add just a word or two to what has 
been said. 

I have come to the conclusion that there is no constitutional 
question so clear that it is not without very serious difficulties. 
I felt that way about the child-labor bill before. The argument 
advanced here by the distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick], whose opinion I value so highly on constitutional 
questions, that we, in fact, are getting around or uullifying the 
action of the Supreme Court, does not appeal to me with great 
force. When the income-tax case was decided by the Supreme 
Court we did not hesitate to try to nullify the action of the 
Supreme Court by passing further legislation. 

Now that the Supreme Court in the original child-labor case 
has decided that that law was unconstitutional, it seems to me 
perfectly proper and perfectly right that we should try and find 
some means of nullifying that action of the Supreme Court, 
and that is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
it is exactly correct to assume that we are nullifying the action 
of the Supreme Court when the Supreme Court nullified the 
action of Congress? 

Mr. KENYON. That is correct, of course, and better stated. 
The same is true as to the employers’ liability act. The method 
we tried to get at it the Supreme Court declared unconstitu- 
tional. Then we tried some other method. Here the Supreme 
Court decided that our attempt through the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution to regulate this wrong was an uncon- 
stitutional way to get at it. Now, we try another way, and 
pass that on to the Supreme Court for them to state whether 
or not it is constitutional legislation. 

Some things are particularly well established in this discus- 
sion. First, this is an excise tax; it is not a direct tax. Sec- 
ond, I think it is conceded, established by a long line of deci- 
sions, that the court does not go into the question of the motives 
or intention or the purposes of the Congress. Third, another 
proposition fairly established is that there are few limitations 
upon the taxing power. Of course, direct taxes follow the consti- 
tutional rule of apportionment. Indirect taxes must be uni- 
form in their operation. There can be no tax on exports; there 
ean be no tax upon the agencies of State government, but out- 
side of that there are practically no limitations on the taxing 
power. It has been held that the fifth amendment does not 
amount to a limitation upon the taxing power. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. One important exception is that there 
can be no tax on State officers or State securities under the con- 
stitutional provision. 

Mr. KENYON. Let me say that we can not interfere with 
the rights of the State or the power to carry on the State gov- 
ernment by any scheme of taxation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If it is true in respect to State securities 
and State officers that there should be such a limitation on the 
Federal power, why is it not true in reference to other rights 
and powers? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think there are any such rights and 
powers involyed here. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to call the Senator's attention to 
the dispensary cases in South Carolina some years ago, where 
the State itself undertook to go into the liquor business and 
claimed that the State undertaking that business it was not 
subject to the general internal-revenue tax; but the court held 
that while there was such a limitation in so far as necessary to 
carry on the State government they were exempt from a Fed- 
eral tax; wherever the State undertook to go into private busi- 
ness it was subject to the Federal tax the same of an individual. 

Mr. KENYON. There might be agencies of the State carry- 
ing out its public functions not its private business. The 
agencies carrying out public functions can not be interfered with 
by taxation. 

I am not going to prolong this discussion. I think the propo- 
sitions I have laid down are incontrovertible. 

Now, what was the real decision in the child-labor case? I 
want to read just a word or two, so that it may go into the 
Recorp, from the majority opinion. I feel myself the minority 
is the strongest opinion. It is the case of Hammer against 
Dagenhart. The court said: 

In our view the necessary effect of this act is, by means of a prohibl- 
tion against the movement in interstate commerce of ordinary commer- 
cial commodities to regulate the hours of labor of children in factories 
and mines within the States, a purely State authority. Thus the act 
in a twofold sense is repugnant to the Constitution. It not only 
transcends the authority delegated to Congress over commerce, but also 
exerts a power as to a purely local matter to which the Federal 8 
does not extend, The far-reaching result of upholding the act can no 
be more plainly indicated than by pointing out that if Congress can 
thus regulate matters intrusted to local authority by prohibition of the 
movement of commodities in interstate commerce, all freedom of com- 
merce will be at an end and the power of the States over local matters 
may be eliminated, and thus our system of government be practically 
destroyed. 

It seems to me we come to this question in the final analysis, 
that if the Supreme Court shall say we brush aside all the 
questions as to taxation, and this Is apparently to us an attempt 
to regulate affairs of a State within a State under the doc- 
trine of the old child-labor case, we hold this statute to be 
unconstitutional. In other words, while not inquiring into the 
motives of Congress or the purpose of Congress, yet if it is 
apparent to them that the taxing power has been used to strike 
down a fundamental right, then the Supreme Court declares it 
unconstitutional. That is the question here, and that is the 
question that no one short of the Supreme Court can deter- 
mine. 

In the oleomargarine case, the McCray case, referred to by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], in One hundred and 
ninety-fifth United States, the language makes this point rather 
clear. In the concluding part of that opinion the court said: 

Let us concede that if a case was presented where the abuse of the 
taxing power was so extreme as to be beyond the principles which we 
have previously stated, and where it was plain to the judicial mind 
that the power had been called into play, not for revenue but solely 
for the 3 of destroying we 75 which could not be rightfully 
destroyed consistently with the principles of freedom and justice upon 
which the Constitution rests, that it would be the duty of the courts 
to say that such an arbirary act was not merely an abuse of a dele- 
gated power but was the exercise of an authority not conferred. This 
concession, however, like the one previously made, must be without 
influence upon the decision of this cause for the reasons previously 
stated; that is, that the manufacture of artificially colo: oleomar- 


garine may be prohibited by a free government without a violation of 
fundamental rights. 


So that the prohibition of child labor—a prohibition of that 
character—would not violate fundamental rights, though I 
know the point is made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] that it violates the fundamental right of the State 
to control its own affairs; that is slightly different from the 
mere question of prohibiting child labor. 

In the discussion on this floor of the law which was involved 
in what is known as the phosphorus match case, which has 
been referred to this afternoon, it was openly conceded—I think 
by the Senator from Massachusetts—that the purpose of that 
proposed act was not for revenue, but was to blot out that evil; 
a general public policy to get rid of those detrimental things in 
manufacture which were injuring the lives of the workingmen. 
The then Senator from Texas, than whom no greater constitu- 


tional lawyer, I think, ever sat in this body, said, among other 
things, in that debate, as will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 3, 1912, he having been speaking with refer- 
ence to the power of the courts to inquire into the motives of 
Congress: 

But whatever my opinion may be a 
established now to be 3 assailed, and I know perfectly well 
that if Congress passes this act, and it is challenged in the courts, the 
courts will sustain it precisely as they sustained the oleomargarine act, 

Mr, LENROOT. The Senator from Iowa has not given the 
name of the Senator from Texas to whom he refers, 

Mr. KENYON, I am reading from the speech of former 
Senator Bailey, of Texas. Texas has produced so many great 
constitutional lawyers, I suppose that I should haye mentioned. 
Senator Bailey’s name, though I thought everyone would recog- 
nize the fact that I referred to him. - 

So it gets back, in its final analysis, to the suggestion, it 
seems to me, which was made by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. KELLOGG], of each Senator, under his oath, determining in 
his own mind whether this proposed legislation is or is not consti- 
tutional, Oftentimes questions arise here when we can not 
determine that matter. As to what was known as the Webb- 
Kenyon law, in the argument of that question upon the floor 
of the Senate, I said very frankly that it was a close constitu- 
tional question. So great a lawyer as President Taft vetoed 
the bill, saying that it was unquestionably unconstitutional, and 
the then Attorney General of the United States rendered a yery 
learned opinion, in which he said there was no question about 
its being unconstitutional. However, we passed the bill over 
the veto of the President; it went to the Supreme Court and 
was there sustained, I think, with only two dissenting votes, 
So we meet that practical question in all of this forward-looking 
legislation. 

Here is a great wrong to be remedied. Perhaps it is not so 
great now as it has been in the past. We have to take some 
chances on all such legislation, as to its constitutionality. We 
have tried one method to cure the evil, and it has been a failure. 
This is the only method left. Can the Supreme Court say, We 
assume that there will be no taxes raised by this law; that it is 
a mere subterfuge”? What right have they to do that? In 
order to overthrow the law they will have to overthrow their 
decision in the oleomargarine case; they will have to assume 
that this legislation clearly shows that it is not for the purpose 
of raising any revenue but is solely for the purpose—eyen going 
to the extreme cited by the Senator from Georgia of striking 
down some rights within the State which belong only to the 
regulatory power of the State in order to hold the act to be un- 
constitutional. I haye no trouble, in my own mind, in reaching 
the conclusion that, under those circumstances, believing that we 
are remedying a great wrong, a great eyil, and are trying to 
protect and to conserve the children of this country, my duty 
is to vote for this amendment to the pending bill. It is the only 
means now presented for curing this evil of child labor. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I shall vote for this amend- 
ment because it furnishes us an opportunity for legislating at 
this time upon this most important matter; but lest my posi- 
tion should be misunderstood, I desire to say now that I shall 
not vote for the amendment because I am laboring under that 
which I believe to be a general misapprehension, that we must 
accomplish by indirection and by subterfuge, so to speak—for 
that is what we are proposing to do in this instance—the benefi- 
cent end which this legislation seeks to achieve. 

I know that probably the lawyers here may not agree with 
me, and those who have studied the Constitution for many 
years may differ with me, but, notwithstanding, I believe it to 
be a fact that we might adopt this as a rule of constitutional 
interpretation. So broadly constructive and progressive is the 
Constitution in its purposes and in its whole nature that segre- 
gative, disintegrative, negative, and purely prohibitive legisla- 
tion must generally be found to be repugnant to it, while con- 
structive, conservative, affirmative, and ameliorative measures 
are almost of necessity in harmony with its provisions. 

The soundness of this principle of constitutional interpreta- 
tion, it seems to me, is well illustrated in the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court with reference to this very child-labor law. 
I do not understand, from reading that decision rather care- 
fully, that the Supreme Court nullified that legislation because 
it was ready to affirm that this Republic had no right whatever 
to protect the life, the health, and the liberty of the children 
who are to become the citizens of this Republic; I do not under- 
stand that the Supreme Court nullified that law because of an 
opinion that all jurisdiction over the children of the land be- 
longs to the several States. The decision, it seems to me, says 
very clearly that this act was unconstitutional because it pro- 
hibited to interstate commerce certain articles, whereas the 
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Congress is only empowered to regulate interstate commerce. 
There is the essence of the whole opinion of the court in this 
case. 

The legislation which was annulled is a very clear example of 
prohibitive, negative, and, I believe, in one sense, destructive 
legislation, although the purposes of the legislation were clearly 
commendable and the ends sought to be achieved were entirely 
beneficent. I am not willing to criticize the Supreme Court of 
the United States for nullifying this legislation, for I think 
that the legislation was an attempt to accomplish by illegitimate 
means most legitimate purposes. The whole object of the brief 
remarks which I am making will appear when I say that I am 
not willing to admit that it is ever necessary to evade constitu- 
tional provisions in order to accomplish such beneficent pur- 
poses as we have in view in the adoption of this amendment. 
My purpose in saying this much is simply this: There is a 
constructive way to deal with the child-labor question, and that 
is the way in which we must deal with it ultimately. It must 
be dealt with affirmatively and not negatively. It is not enough 
to deny that children should labor; we must do more than that. 
We must affirm that they must all be educated and trained for 
citizenship. 

i believe that it is the duty of this Republic, when the State 
fails to train children for citizenship in a universal compulsory 
system of State education, to provide for such training of its 
citizens. I prepose at some time in the near future to discuss 
whether or not the Federal Government has the power to train 
its youtli for citizenship, or whether it must stand helpless 
while certain of the States may be allowing an illiteracy of 
nearly 20 per cent to continue to exist. 

I think that the constitutional question is very clear. Some, 
since the beginning of the war, have maintained that the powers 
of the Constitution, by war, are enlarged; others have con- 
tended that the powers of the Executive during war are in- 
creased, and yet others have contended that during war the 
powers of the Constitution and the limitations imposed by the 
Constitution are suspended. There is no foundation for any 
of those contentions. The constitutional powers exist contin- 
ually; they are neither enlarged by war nor are they narrowed 
by war or peace. I will not go into any quotation of Supreme 
Court decisions to that effect. While the constitutional powers 
of the Executive are more largely exercised during war, they 
are not enlarged. I do not care to go into a discussion of that 
question at this time, although I have before me certain cases 
which will support that contention. 

I wish merely to say that the very purpose of the adoption of 
the Constitution—and that was clearly set forth in the great 
argument of Marshall before the Virginia conyention—was to 
make better provision for the national defense. His opponent at 
that convention, whom you all well remember as you have in 
mind that debate, contended that the Nation might easily in 
times of war prepare for war, and John Marshall, of course, 
made in reply that great statement, in which he showed that 
the powers to prepare for war must exist as well during times 
of peace as during times of war, or otherwise the Nation would 
not have the necessary powers in times of peace to prepare for 
times of war. 

Mr. President, if that great doctrine is true, that all of the 
powers which the Federal Government enjoys during times of 
war it can also exercise in times of peace in preparation for 
war, then, of course, all.of the powers which we exercised dur- 
ing this last war we can exercise, if we see fit, during times of 
peace, so far as those powers were exercised for putting the coun- 
try into a condition to wage war. What I mean is this: We 
found when we made a census to see what available man power 
we had for carrying on this war that among those of military 
age there were 700,000 who could neither read nor write, who 
were unprepared to understand the simplest written orders 
presented to them by a commanding officer; and there is at least 
one instance where a man was court-martialed in the United 
States Army, so I am informed, because he could not read an 
order nor would he admit his own illiteracy. During the war 
we sent men to colleges to be educated; we sent men, adults, to 
schools in the camps to be educated so that they might read 
their orders and comprehend the written statements which it 
was necessary for them to understand in order that they might 
properly perform their duties of citizenship during war. 

Now, we face this situation: Is the Constitution of such a 
nature that we can take 700,000 men who can neither read nor 
write and compel them during times of war to get that prelimi- 
nary education which they need in order to become soldiers to 
defend the Nation, and yet are we as a Nation helpless to see 
that illiteracy is eradicated in times of peace? Mr. President, 
the doctrine that the Federal Government is helpless to deal with 
the illiteracy which the States are permitting to exist is a 


monstrous doctrine. It is a doctrine which is repugnant not 
only to the whole constructive nature of our Constitution, but it 
is one of which the fathers never dreamed. The very first 
presidential inaugural addresses dealt with the subject of the 
necessity for the extension of education, and the fathers never 
contemplated that we should attempt to form a great Federal 
Government which would be helpless to prevent its citizens 
living in ignorance and degradation if certain of the States saw 
fit to let them so live. 

Mr. President, I did not care to have this occasion pass with- 
out saying that I do not subscribe to the doctrine that we must 
legislate for the accomplishment of these great and beneficent 
ends by methods of indirection. I wish to read just a short 
paragraph from what Alexander Hamilton said in connection 
with this general subject as to the division of the Federal and 
the local powers. His language expresses very well what 1 
would say if I were gifted with the power of expression which 
he had: 

Whatever constitutional provisions are made to the contrary. every 
government will be at last driven to the necessity of subjecting the 
partial to the universal interest. Gentlemen ought always in thelr 
reasoning to distinguish between the real, genuine need of a State and 
the opinions and prejudices which may prevail respecting it. The latter 
may opposed to the general good, and consequently ought to be 
sacrificed. The former is involved in it and can never be sacrificed. 

I am making these observations to present to you this great 
question which I propose later on to discuss. I believe it is 
the greatest question we have to consider during this recon- 
struction period—how we can accomplish these beneficent ends, 
which we must accomplish, without violating any of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, 

I have offered some amendments to the census bill which not 
only change the method of the census, but which also change the 
whole theory upon which the census is based. Under these 
amendments to the census bill if enacted there would be a 
continuing enrollment of the people of the country, with the col- 
lection of vital, social, and industrial statistics such as are 
necessary if we are to legislate with that precision which is so 
desirable. These amendments which I mention look forward to 
legislation which would establish a Federal system or a 
federalized system of education, a federalized system of public 
health, and a more scientifically organized federalized system of 
employment agencies. It is because I am looking forward to 
the discussion of these amendments and to the presentation of 
such legislation that I am not willing to seem to be going on 
record as one of those who believe that we must continue to 
seek to accomplish these great and beneficent ends by indirec- 
tion, when I believe that we have under the Federal Constitu- 
tion ample powers for the enactment of such conseryative, con- 
structive, and truly ameliorative legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mz. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, Wash. Nugent Spencer 
Baird Kellogg Overman 8 
Bankhead Kenyon Penrose Sutherland 
Beckham Kirby Poindexter Swanson 
Chamberlain La Follette Pollock Thomas 
Curtis Lenroot Pomerene Thompson 
Dillingham Lod Ransdell Underwood 
France McKellar Saulsbury Vardaman 
Gay McLean Shafroth Warren 
Gerry Martin, Ky. Sheppard Watson 
Gore Martin, Va. Sherman Williams 
Hardwick Moses Simmons Wolcott 
Henderson Nelson Smith. Ga. 

Johnson, Cal. New Smith, 8. C. 

Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smoot 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp] is necessarily 
absent on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Situ] is absent on important busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. SuHrerps] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On that question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his nume was called). Lhaveag 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cr 
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I am told by the Senator that on this question he would vote 
as I shall vote. I therefore vote “yea.” i 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. SHIELDS’s name was called). I 
announce the absence of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Summos!] on account of illness. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lxwis] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. - 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Caper]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Cutserson] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. I am informed that he 
would vote as I shall vote on this question, and I therefore vote 
“ yen.” j = 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TowNseEND] is necessarily absent on account of illness 
in his family. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson}. If the junior Senator from Michigan 
were present and at liberty to vote, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. If at liberty to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. GOFF] ; i 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]; ~ 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SMITH]; d 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox] with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] ; 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sutetps] with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] ; and 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 12, as follows: 


` YEAS—50. 

Ashurst Jones, Wash. Myers Sherman 
Baird Kellogg Nelson Smoot 
Curtis Kenyon New Spencer 
Dillingham Kirby Norris Sterlin 
Fernald . La Follette Nugent Sutherland 
Fletcher Lenroot enrose n 
France Lod Pittman Thompson 

y McCumber Poindexter Vardaman 
Gerry McKellar Pomerene Warren 
Gore McLean ansdell Watson 
Henderson McNary Saulsbury Wolcott 
Johnson, Cal. Martin, Va. Shafroth 
Johnson, S. Dak. Moses Sheppard 

NAYS—12. 
Bankhead Martin, Ky. Simmons Thomas 
Beckham Overman Smith, Ga. Underwood 
Hardwick Pollock : Smith, S. C. Williams 
NOT VOTING—34. 

Borah Goff Knox Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Gronna Lewis Smith, Mi 

Ider Hale Owen Townsen 
Chamberlain Harding ge ‘Trammell 
Colt Hitchcock Phelan Wadsworth 
Culberson ~ Hollis eed alsh 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Weeks 

‘all Kendrick Shields 

Frelinghuysen King Smith, Ariz. 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should have liked very 
much to take up this afternoon the section of the bill repealing 
the zone system; but several Senators who desire to submit 
some remarks upon that section of the bill do not wish to begin 
so late in the afternoon. I am advised that it is necessary to 
have an executive session, and, therefore, Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, before the Senator moves 
an executive session there are two bills on the calendar, which 
have been reported from the Naval Affairs Committee, that 
ought to be passed. We have saved some little time on the 
pending bill on account of not having had a morning hour, and 
I should like to have the bill laid aside temporarily in order 
that the bills on the calendar may be passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I yield to the Senator for that purpose; and 
I ask unanimous consent to lay aside temporarily the unfinished 
business. I understand from the Senator from Virginia that 
the bills to which he refers will take only a few minutes. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Only a few minutes. I do not think there 
will be any objection to them, They are reported unanimously 
from the Naval Affairs Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to laying 
aside temporarily the unfinished business? The Chair hears 
none. 

PURCHASE OF UNIFORMS. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 12945, 
providing for the purchase of uniforms, accouterments, and 
ampoent by officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guatd, and midshipmen at the Naval Academy, from the Gov- 
ernment at cost. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let the bill be read, 

Sie PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 

II. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter uniforms, accouterments, and equip- 
ment shall, upon the request of any officer of the Navy or any officer 
of the Marine Corps or any officer of the Coast Guard while operatin 
with the Navy or any midshipman at the Naval Academy or cadets a 
the Coast Guard Academy, be furnished by the Government at cost, 
subject to such restrictions and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Navy may prescribe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE MARINE CORPS. 


Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 12916, to provide for 
the temporary promotion of commissioned officers of the Marine 
Corps serving with the Army. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to have the bill 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That commissioned officers of the Marine sore 
detached for duty with the Army under the provisions of section 1621, 
Revised Statutes, shall be eligible, in the same manner as officers of the 
Regular Army, for temporary promotion to higher des in any of the 
forces provided by the act entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,” approved May 18, 1917: Provided, That officers of the Marine 
Corps temporarily promoted to higher grades in any of the forces of 
the Army under the provisions of this act shall not thereby vacate their 
permanent 8 or commissions, or be prejudiced in their rela- 
tive lineal s nding in the Marine Corps: Provided further, That tem- 
porary vacancies the Marine Corps caused by the appointment of 
officers to higher grades in the Army shall be temporarily filled in the 
same manner as is now prescribed by law: And provided further, That 
the temporary promotions herein authorized shall continue only while 
such officers are detached for duty with the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. What is the purpose of this 
sort of legislation with the war over and with the demobiliza- 
tion of the Marine Corps to a large extent in prospect? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Marine Corps have been 
brigaded with the Army. They have several brigades that have 
been serving with the Army in Europe. They have served gal- 
lantly. This bill simply gives them the same right of tem- 
porary promotions that has been accorded to the Army. After 
they have been temporarily promoted in the Army the question 
arises as to whether they revert back to their permanent places 
in the Marine Corps, which is under the Navy; and the question 
also arises, after they have had these temporary promotions 
that have been accorded them on account of gallantry and 
superb conduct and bravery in the Army, as to whether their 
positions in the Marine Corps are thereby vacated. This bill 
gives them the right of having temporary promotions while 
serving with the Army equal to an Army officer, which is a 
right they ought to have. It then provides that when they have 
thus been promoted that fact shall not deprive them of the per- 
manent positions which they had previously in the Marine 
Corps. It is a measure of justice and right, and the record of 
the Marine Corps is such that they are entitled to this consid- 
eration. The question has arisen as to whether they do not 
vacate their permanent appointments in the Marine Corps in 
case they are temporarily appointed to positions in the Army. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to say, if the Senator 
from Virginia will permit me—— 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SWANSON, Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. It is true, I think, as the Senator from Vir- 
ginia knows and other Senators perhaps do not know, that the 
Marine Corps is assimilated throughout on Army rank and 
Army pay; and this is simply to relieve what might be a very 
considerable injustice. 

Mr. SWANSON, In addition to that the Marine Corps is 
legislated for in connection with the Navy and the positions 
that they can get in the Navy are fixed; and a question might 
arise as to whether these temporary appointments that have 
been or will be accorded them are in accordance with the law. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I understand that this bill 
puts them on precisely the same plane as the Army? 

Mr. SWANSON. Precisely, for temporary appointments. 
While serving with the Army they are entitled to temporary 
promotions like officers of the Regular Army—no more and no 
less. When they have these temporary appointments in the 
Army and are promoted as such the bill provides that they shall 
not vacate the appointments that they have in the permanent 
Marine Corps. I can see no objection to it. It is a matter of 
justice and right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no amendment to 
be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THE REVENUE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
rideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR GALLINGER. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate shall convene on Sunday, January 19, 1919, at 11 
o'clock a. m., to consider resolutions in commemoration of the 
life, character, and public services of the late Senator from 
New Hampshire, Hon. Jacon H. GALLINGER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? There 
is none, and it is so ordered. 


RECESS. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, De- 
cember 19, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 18 
(legislative day of December 15), 1918. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Charles J. Cronan, of Louisville, Ky., to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the fifth district of Kentucky, in place of 
Thomas Scott Mayes, resigned. à 

MEMBER OF BOARD OF GENERAL APPRAISERS. 


George E. Weller, of New York, N. Y., to be a member of the 
board of general appraisers of merchandise at New York, to 
fill an existing vacancy. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 18 
(legislative day of December 15), 1918. 

| UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Julian P. Alexander to be United States attorney, southern 
district of Mississippi. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Richard I. Lawson to be collector of customs for customs col- 

lection district No. 38, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Bertram Gardner to be collector of internal revenue for the 
first district of New York. 


PoSTMASTERS, 
DELAWARE, 


Rhubert R. German, Delmar, 
Alfred L. Cummins, Smyrna. 
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LOUISIANA, 


John D. Fultz, Newellton. 

Jesse L. Fowler, Oak Grove. 
Lillian E. Collins, West Monroe. 
Thomas Siddon, Winnsboro, 


OHIO. 
George R. Irwin, Upper Sandusky. 
OREGON. 
Henry H. McReynolds, Pilot Rock. 
Exel Vogel, Rainier, 


Richard H. Yates, Willamina. 
Guy W. Brace, Yamhill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wrorrsbax, December 18, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Rey. Earle Wilfley, D. D., of the Vermont Avenue Chris- 
tian Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

O God, we pray Thee this morning that across the pathway of 
duty as it lies before us may shine the illumination of Thy holy 
will, We pray that among the nations of the earth Thy will 
may be known more and more as the days go by, and, when 
clearly known, may men be constrained to do it. Bless our own 
country as it strives to do Thy righteous will, and may those in 
authority and those who are in this Congress be pleased to find 
Thy will and be courageous to do it. So wilt Thou bless the 
deeds of this day in the Congress of our country. For Thy 
name's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


TRANSPORTATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill H. R. 13261, and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
taken up without printing under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
take up this conference report without having it printed under 
the rules. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, has the gentle- 
man made any other change? 

Mr. Y. The House conferees receded from the 

amendment which gave 20 days in connection with the proving 
up of claims for transportation in place of lesser time, and the 
House agreed to the Senate amendment with an amendment 
touching the date that the act would be in effect. The House 
passed it as of the 31st of March; the Senate passed it as of 
the 15th of January, and the conferees agreed òn the 20th of 
February. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this conference report? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The following are the conference report and statement: 


[After a pause.] The 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13261) providing for the transportation from the District of 
Columbia of governmental employees whose services no longer 
are required, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“February 20"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Swacar SHERLEY, 
JosErH W. BYRNS, 
FREDK H, GILLETT, 

1 Managers on the part of the House. 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
©. W. UNDERWOOD, 
F. E. WARREN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13261) providing for the trans- 
portation from the District of Columbia of governmental em- 
ployees whose services no longer are required, submit the fol- 
lowing written statement in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conference committee in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of the said amendments, 
namely: 

On No. 1: Fixes February 20, 1919, instead of January 15, as 
proposed by the Senate, and March 31, as proposed by the House, 
as the date on or before which employees must be separated 
from the service in order to come within the benefits of the bill. 

On No. 2: Extends the time from 10 to 20 days, as proposed 
by the Senate, within which employees who have been separated 
from the service between November 11, 1918, and the date of 
the passage of this act must apply for transportation. 


Swacar SHERLEY, 

JOsEPH W. BYRNS, 

FRED'K H. GILLETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The question was taken, and the conference report was agreed 
to. 
RETURN OF HOUSE BILL 12001 FOR CORRECTION, 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution which I have sent 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 483. 


Resolved, That House bill 12001, having been passed by the House 
on the 18th instant and erroneously transcribed as fixing the salaries 
of circuit judges at $7,500 instead of $8,500 per annum, as fixed by 
the House, and so erroneously transcribed messaged to the Senate on 
the 16th instant, the Senate be respectfully requested to return same 
for correction. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

AVIATION RECORD, SOUTHER FIELD, AMERICUS, GA. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for not exceeding two minutes, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the House, yes- 
terday, when the Post Office bill was up for consideration, we 
had under discussion the question of aeronautic service. I 
was in the chair presiding over the committee and did not take 
part in the debate. 

I have some statistics relative to one of the aviation camps, 
located at my home, Americus, Ga., that I think would be a 
valuable contribution to the debate, and I have asked this 
time to give you the benefit of those statistics. 

The commandant of that camp is Maj. Carlisle Hilton Wash, 
a West Pointer, appointed from Minneapolis, Minn., and he 
himself a very distinguished flier. While at home during the 
recess of Congress he gave me these figures as to the record of 
Souther Field, Americus, Ga. The camp was completed this 
year, and cadets first arrived about May. From that time up to 
the 5th of November there were graduated as pilots from that 
camp 227 cacets. The cadets and officers of the camp had been 
in the air 20,000 hours. They had flown 1,200,000 miles, 
equivalent to about 50 times around the world, and with that 
record they had only one serious accident. I think this is the 
best record of any camp in the United States. [Applause.] 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13308, the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
Post Office appropriation bill. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 18308, the Post Office appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the Post Office appropriation bill, which the Clerk will report 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13308) making appropriations for the seryice of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. and 
for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the House rose yesterday afternoon 
an amendment was pending, proposed by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green], to which a point of order was made, and 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
saving the time of the committee by not offering further amend- 
ments, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment 
that was pending when the committee rose last evening and to 
offer a new amendment, which embodies all the points that I 
desired to raise. I will then offer no further amendments after 
this amendment is disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw his amendment and to offer a new amend- 
ment in lieu thereof. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the Garrett amendment by Mr. GREEN of Iowa: After 
the word “aeroplanes,” in the first line, strike out “ $59,825,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $59,625,000 "+; after the word “ exceeding,” 
in the second proviso, strike out “ $500,000" and insert “ $300,000 e 
in lieu thereof; and at the end of the amendment, after the words 
“aeroplane service,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add 
the following: “‘and that no part of this sum shall be expended for 
the maintenance or operation of the aeroplanes above directed to be 
delivered to the Postmaster General by the Secretary of War, which 
shall be operated and maintained by the personne! of the air service of 
the Army.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, in this particular case, 
this matter having been gone over at some length, I ask that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] make his point of 
order now, so that we can dispose of it. 

Mr. MOON. I do not know for sure that the point of order 
is well taken. I may withdraw it later, but I reserve it in the 
meantime. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
section read as it is now written. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this will 
not be taken out of my time, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
and then the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green]. Of course, it will not be taken out of the time of 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Strike out all of 
the pa aph beginning with line 7 and insert: 

“ For inland . by railroad routes and aeroplanes, $59,- 
825,000: Provided, at net to exceed $1,000,000 be expended for pay- 
ment of 8 and incidental charges for the transportation of mails 
conveyed under special arrangements in freight trains or otherwise“ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, either the Clerk did 
not understand the direction of the Chair or I did not. I under- 
stood that the Chair directed that the Garrett amendment be 
read first and then that my amendment be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk is reading the Garrett amend- 
ment. The Clerk will read the Garrett amendment as it now 
stands before the committee, and after that is read he will read 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee offers the following: 
graph beginning with line 7 and insert: 

“For inland transportation by railroad routes and aeroplanes, $59,- 
825,000: Provided, That not to exceed $1,000,000 be expended for 
payment of freight and incidental charges for the transportation of 
mails conveyed under special arrangements in freight trains or other- 
wise: Provided further, That out of this appropriation the Postmaster 
General is authorized to expend not exceeding $500,000 for the pur- 
chase of aeroplanes and the operation and maintenance of aeroplane 
service between such places as may be determined: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to deliver immediately to 
the Postmaster General 100 De Haviland 4 aeroplanes, 100 Handley- 
Pages, 10 Glen Martin day bombers, all planes completely assembied 
and with the necessary spare parts; also 100 extra Liberty engines with 
spare parts, Hispano-Suiza engines with 300-horsepower motors, 
and 20 Hispano-Suiza engines with 150-horsepower motors, the same 


Strike out the para- 
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to be out of any equipment that the holed Departmen: 
under construction, War ap 


t bas on hand or 
tion te be credited 
with the equipment turned seer th tone ent: And 


provided further, That Separate accounts be kept of amount ex- 


pended for aeroplane service.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa proposes to add 
an amendment to follow this. 

Mr. MANN. The Clerk did not finish reading the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs the committee’s pardon. 
The Chair thought he had. 

Mr. MANN. The committee amended the amendment. That 
part has not been read yet. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The committee had adopted 
the Stafford amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk omitted to read the Stafford 
amendment, adopted into the Garrett amendment. The Clerk 
will read it again. The Clerk will read the Garrett amendment 
with the Stafford amendment incorporated. 

Mr. MANN. It came in at the end. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; it came in the middle. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

The Garrett sents a as modified by the Staffora amendment : 
Strike out the paragra h beginning with line 7 and insert: 

“For inland 8 8 by railroad routes and aeroplanes, $59,- 
825, 8 Provided, That not to exceed $1,000,000 be ex ed for pay- 
ment of fr = and incidental charges for the tri tion of mails 
conveyed un al arrangements in f t trains or otherwise: 
Provided further hat out of this bee ng 4600 tion the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is authorized to expend not exceed „000 for the purchase of 
aeroplanes and the operation and So pe Seen ‘of aeroplane service be- 

such places as may be determined ; and that the Pestmaster Gen- 
eral in expending the appropriation herein for aeroplane service shall 
purchase, so far as ible, the aeroplanes, * ien — and 
Supplies from the 8 and Navy t when no 
longer required, the cessation of war a . It shall be 
the duty of the set Bs General before purchasing any ef such 
articles to ascertain whether the War or Navy Department has articles 
of the character described that are serviceabie, and articles purchased 
from either of said departments, if the same have not been ——5 shall 
be paid for at a reasonable price, not to exceed actual cost, and if the 
same have been used, at a n rice based upon lenath of usa 
— 8 to the Post Otice 


sales shall be covered into th pt: Pro- 
vided eer That the . y Bg 32 8 to deliver 
immediately fo the Postmaster neral 1 iland 4 aeroplanes, 
100 Handley-Pages, 10 Glen Martin day bombers, ail lanes com completely 
assembled and with the 8 spare pa 1150 00 extra 


engines with spare we iene richer hs 
motors and 20 Hispa 1 


same to be out of any equipment ü that the War Department has on hand 
or under construction, the 
rtment : And pro- 


with the wriher, Thai turned over to the Post 
vided f . accounts be kept Of the amount expended 


for Pi ket pappa dere 4 

The 5 The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment to add to that amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Green of N After the word “ aero- 
planes“ in et first line strike out $59 825,000 ” 
thereof $59,625,000"; after the word “ exceed: in the 
viso strike out “ "$500, and insert $300,000 ee lieu thereof; at 
the end of the amendment, after the words “ aeroplane service,” strike 
out the pee. insert a comma, and add the following: “and that no 
part of said sums shall be expended for the ce or operation 
of the aeroplanes above directed to be delivered to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral by the Secretary of War, which shall be operated and maintained 
by the personnel air service of the Army.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, ihe effect of my amend- 
ment may be briefly stated by saying that it would carry out 
what was proposed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarpia]. The House has already voted, in effect, although 
the Garrett amendment has not actually been adopted, for the 
turning over to the Post Office Department of a targe number 
of planes—I think altogether 150—by the War Department. 

In the Garrett amendment as it stands there is a provision 
for the use of $500,000 for operating and maintenance of aero- 
planes by the Post Office Department. My amendment reduces 
the total carried by the paragraph $200,000, and in order to 
make up for that reduction, in order to fix matters so that the 
reduction can be made, it provides that the planes which are 
turned over by the War Department shall be operated by the 
air personnel or air service of the War Department. 

Some objection has been made when the question was brought 
up before that this is hardly practicable, that it can not be 
carried out, in fact. This argument has only been adduced by 
gentlemen, although of high ability and judgment, who never 
had any practical experience in military affairs or in the opera- 
tion of aeroplanes. The two gentlemen who have spoken on the 
subject, who have large experience and, I think, are high au- 
thority on the subject, are the gentleman from Connecticut, Col. 
TILsoN, and the gentleman from New York, Maj. LAGUARDIA. 
Col. TILsoN has had a long experience in the management of 
military affairs as an officer in the service, and he says it is 
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entirely practicable; that there is not difficulty at all about 
carrying it out. Maj. LaGuaxpra has had extensive experi- 
ence with aeroplanes, both in their operation and maintenance, 
and he says it is perfectly practicable and can be easily carried 
out. The House is aware, of course, that he is an experienced 
and highly successful flyer. 

Will the gentleman yield? | 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; with pleasure. : 

Mr. MOON. It seems to me that this is a postal matter and 
a postal function. What experience has Maj. LAGUARDIA or 
Col. Trson in postal affairs? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. If the gentleman will allow me to 
reply in the same manner, what experience has an engineer on a 
railroad in postal matters? And yet he is able to take the 
trains along and carry the mails. 

5 Mr. MOON. That is not the question you are dealing with 
ere. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Exactly; it is the operation and mainte- 
nance of planes which are provided for just the same as the 
engineer operates the engine and looks after its maintenance 
and repair. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With pleasure, to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON, The operation by the Army would not de- 
termine what mail should be carried, but that would be under 
the direction, so far as the service is concerned, of the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Exactly. 

Mr. CANNON. That was my understanding, and I wanted to 
be sure that I was right. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois expressed the relation exactly. That is what would 
take place—the time the mail is to be carried, its destination, 
when it shall start, the amount that is to be carried—all wouid 
be under the direction of the Post Office Department. A great 
saving would be made thereby, and I have accordingly cut down 
the appropriation by my amendment. 

Now, I wish to comment upon some of the remarks of the 
gentleman now in the chair before we went into Committee of 
the Whole this morning. He stated that in one of these avia- 
tion camps flights had been carried on sufficiently to carry a 
man in a straight line fifty times around the earth. Think of it! 
It was all to no purpose except to give the aviators experience in 
flying. Otherwise all this time was wasted, and probably a 
million dollars spent. Yet it might just as well have been used, 
as the gentleman from New York, Maj. LAGUARDIA, says, in the 
work of carrying the aeroplane mails as a part of the training 
for military operations. In the post-office work there would 
be no use of learning stunts necessary for the operation of ma- 
chines in the air for military purposes, but as the gentleman 
from New York well remarked, in order to first perform these 
stunts it is necessary to have experience in straight flights, it 
is necessary to get accustomed to air currents in the handling 
of the aeroplane, and numerous other conditions that might 
an? learned by the operation of these planes in the post- oflio 
service. 

I can see no good reason whatever for not accepting this 
amendment. The matter has been argued so well by other 
gentlemen that I do not care to dwell on the subject further. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserved a point of order on the 
amendment, but I take it that probably the gentleman's amend- 
ment is in order coming under the provisions of the Holman 
rule, and I therefore will not insist on the point of order. But 
I want to insist to the House that it is not a good thing or a wise 
system of administration for the functions of one department to 
be performed by another and be under the control of another 
department of the Government. They ought not to be mixed in 
that way. It does not make for good government nor for a 
good service. 

It evidently is true that those who are experienced as aviators 
would make the best drivers of machines for carrying the 
mails, but it does not necessarily follow because that class 
of men are in the service of the War Department that the War 
Department should take over the Postal Service that they might 
perform it. It might be well if a provision was made in the 
bill for the employment of these men in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and under the direction of the Postmaster General. It is 
very clear in my mind that differences between the departments 
will arise on matters of this sort, as they have already arisen 
between the officers of the War Department and the Post Office 
as to turning over these machines. 

The War Department refuses absolutely to turn over the 
machines to the Post Office Department, notwithstanding the 
act of Congress, because within that act they have the discre- 
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tion to retain the machines. There is no desire in the world 
to do anything more than to promote to the utmost this service. 
It is an experimental service. It is cne that may turn out to 
be valuable; it is one that we may feel later on we ought to 
discard; but the experiment wholly and completely ought to 
be under the jurisdiction of that branch of the Government that 
is carrying the mail, and the War Department ought not to 
have anything to do with it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOON. It may be all right if you provide in some 
amendment a means by which we can use the aviators, but do 
not put the carrying of any part of this mail directly or indi- 
rectiy under the War Department. It is not the proper place 
for it. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman refers to the fact that 
the War Department heretofore has refused to turn over these 
planes, but we have already in effect adopted a provision which 
would remedy that part of it. 

Mr. MOON. I know, but I refer to it not that there may 
be so much trouble about it hereafter, but in order to refer 
to the fact that where a duty is imposed on two instead of one 
conflicts will arise, ang they are more likely to arise from 
this matter than anything else. \ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Postal Department has nothing 
to do with fixing the train schedules. Those are all fixed by 
the railway authorities. They determine when they shall run 
their trains, and then the Post Office Department simply put 
their mail on the train. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about that. The 
department has the power to fix the schedules by which this 
mail is carried on the train, and it did fix them for years, and I 
believe still fixes the schedules for special trains on the southern 
roads. Asa rule the gentleman is correct—the railroads do fix 
their own schedules, and if it suits the convenience of the de- 
partment well and good, but where it does not suit the con- 
venience of the department an order is made through the de- 
partment requiring certain trains to be run. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was about to go further and say in 
this connection that under the provisions of my amendment the 
Post Office authorities would be given greater authority than 
they have over the running of the railroad trains. 

Mr. MOON. Why do you want to tie them up with the War 
Department? Why not keep these departments separate? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. To save money. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Georgia 
directed our attention, before the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole, to the fact that a large number of 
these young men have been trained at a camp in his section. 
There will be hundreds of young men trained and hundreds have 
already been trained to this work of flying. Asa matter of fact, 
I understand that already hundreds of them are seeking some 
kind of service, and appeals have been made to the State De- 
partment to see if they could not secure some sort of service 
abroad for them, Those men are discharged from the military 
service and are ready to enter civil life. From this group of 
men the Post Office Department can secure a personnel for this 
service, and if the exigency of war should arise those men 
would return to the military service. That would keep your 
departments separate and keep down any friction. 

Mr. MOON. I am very much obliged to my colleague for his 
Suggestion, but as a matter of government we ought in all 
instances to keep these departments separate and apart in order 
that the responsibility may rest upon one and not upon two for 
good service. It isa matter about which I have not the slightest 
feeling. I think that it is wise and best, if we want to promote 
that service, to let the Post Office Department have exclusive 
control. I believe if you do not do that it will finally result in 
the disorganization and possible discontinuance of the service, 
even though it may be a very fine service. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think I appreciate the feeling 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], yet I am not 
able to agree with him. I do not think the Green amendment 
interferes in any way whatever with the conduct of the Post 
Office Department or with their control over the air service. 
The Green amendment provides only that, as to aeroplanes 
which are turned over by the Army to the Postmaster General, 
they shall be operated and maintained by the personnel of the 
War Department. That personnel will have no control over the 
regulations in regard to the transportation of mail. The provi- 
sions for the transportation and location of routes and times of 
departure, the question of how the mail shall be delivered at 


one end or obtained at the other will still be under the control 
of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the geatleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I would prefer to make a consecutive statement, 
if the gentleman will pardon me. This is merely the practical 
operation of the aeroplanes in the air. The Postmaster General 
retains all other authority. Not only that, but under the Green 
amendment the Postmaster General would have $300,000 with 
which to operate an air service by civilians, if he desires to, 
under his own control. He can still continue his New York- 
Washington route under the operation of the same people now 
operating it. What is the sense of the Government having in 
its employ great numbers of men in the Army operating aero- 
planes with nothing to do but to kill time or get themselves 
killed? Why should they not be authorized to transport the 
mails, if the Postmaster General desires to have it transported 
by aeroplane? Not only that, but we make special provision 
in case an Army officer is killed operating an aeroplane, and we 
make practically no provision in respect to civilians under the 
Postmaster General in case they are killed operating aeroplanes. 
Although I do not speak with knowledge, yet I have no doubt it 
will cost a great deal more to employ civilian aviators, per man, . 
than it will Army aviators. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I prefer to make a consecutive statement. 
Whether that be the case or not, there is reason for it. It will 
eventually be the case, if we pursue the system, because we must 
take into consideration the danger of the service. You can not 
expect men to volunteer in a service which is liable or likely 
sooner or later to cost them their lives unless they receive higher 
compensation than they would for other services. Here is a 
practical business situation. It is idle to say that in a Govern- 
ment like ours we are unable to coordinate two branches of the - 
Government and, therefore, must duplicate the work of the 
two. It is a reflection upon the Government itself and upon our 
form of Government if we beg the question by saying that we 
have the capacity to do the work with the War Department, but, 
forsooth, because they may not be able to agree between the 
War Department and the Post Office Department, therefore we 
leave the War Department service idle and build up a new 
service for the Post Office Department. 

If that is the contention of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
instead of making it he ought to endeavor to provide a way to 
avoid the trouble. If we have reached that point in government 
where we are so complicated, so involved, that we have to dupli- 
cate services, for God’s sake let us endeavor to simplify the work 
of government instead of going ahead with uneconomical, ex- 
travagant duplications. [Applause.} 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had agreed to recognize the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], if he desires it. 

Mr. CANNON. I will apply for recognition later. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I think my record in the House 
will establish that I stand for economy as much as the average 
Member. But this proposition to place one branch of the 
Postal Service under the control of the military branch appeals 
to me as an unwise proposition, and would neither effect econ- 
omy or efficiency. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks the question, Why have a number of aviators in the Army 
with nothing to do but fly? It might be just as reasonable 
to ask the question, Why have men in the Regular Army with 
nothing to do but fight? Why not put them out to building 
roads? If you have got men in the Army who are railroad 
engineers, why not detail them to Director General McAdoo 
and put them to running the trains of the country? The gen- 
tleman from Illinois might as well ask the question, If you 
have got men in the Navy of the United States in time of peace 
with nothing to do, why not transfer them to the merchant 
marine and private merchant ships instead of using them on 
our great battleships that sail the seas? There is no logic, 
gentlemen, for his argument. The Army and the Navy ought to 
keep in times of peace only enough men in the Aviation Serv- 
ice that is deemed wise and prudent as a nucleus for expan- 
sion in time of war. We certainly would not need to keep 
them in the Army to run the Postal Service. That would be 
abgut as foolish a proposition as I ever heard of. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bu ACK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As far as the comparison the gentle- 
man makes with reference to the merchant marine, I think it 
might well be operated by the Navy under certain circum- 
stances. No] W . 

Mr. BLACK. Let me answer the gentleman's question before 
I yield further. Would the gentleman advocate the putting of 
our battleships in dry dock during time of peace and turning 
over our Navy personnel to the merchant marine? 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes; I am going to advocate the 
putting of a large number in dry docks. That is where they 
ought to be. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not know what Congress will decide as to 
ihe future size of our Navy, but whatever that may be, I think 
it will be operated as a naval service and not a merchant 
marine, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The operation of these aeroplanes will 
be in a direct line with what these aviators will be doing in the 
Army. 

Mr. BLACK. That may be true, but when they go out of the 
Army, as many of them will do very soon, they will be qualified 
to enter this Postal Service as civilian employees. Would that 
not be more in harmony with American precedents? Now, let 
me reply to one argument the gentleman from Iowa made. He 
cites the fact that the railroad companies in transporting the 
mail are not under the jurisdiction of the Postal Service. That 
is very true, but the gentleman will no doubt bear in mind 
that the men on the railway trains that have charge of the mail 
matter are the railway mail clerks, who are absolutely under 
the control of the Post Office Department and subject to its 
disciplinary rules and paid by its revenues, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does not the gentleman realize that 
an officer of the Post Office Department will be the person 
who will go with these aeroplanes and be in charge of the mail? 
The operator can not handle these sacks and attend to this. 

Mr. BLACK. It is not at all necessary there be any distinc- 
tion between the operator and the man who handles the sacks. 
All of these men ought to be under the control of the Postal 
Service. Why, gentlemen, if you adopt the Green amendment 
you will have men transporting the mail who are under the 
control and direction of the Secretary of War. If it should 
not suit their convenience to fly on a certain day, how is the 
Postmaster General going to give them orders that would be 
obeyed? It does not seem to me that there is any logic at all 
in the gentleman’s position that the War Department should 
furnish the personnel to operate this aerial mail service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. I would ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman requests that his time be 
extended for two minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 4 

Mr. BLACK. I want to bring out this point: In the hearings 
before our committee it was developed that the Post Office De- 
partment has in mind the perfecting of an aeroplane whereby 
some mail can be assorted in transit, so that it will be ready 
for delivery when it reaches its destination in these large cities. 
In railway mail transportation a great deal of the mail is 
assorted in transit; and that is why its delivery is so rapidly 
expedited when it reaches its destination. Now, are we going 
to have these men, who are under the control of the Army—are 
we going to have them trained to the distribution of mail? I 
submit 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, can the 
gentleman enlighten us and give any details as to the improved 
machine which will deliver mail in transit? 

Mr. BLACK. I want to say this: It is expected that the Post 
Office Department will be wise enough to make improvements in 
“the service, and it is not expected that it will remain stationary 
and immovable. Of course the Post Office Department ex- 

ts 
Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 
| Mr. BLACK. I do not yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They will have to show a more marked im- 
provement in the service than they haye shown for the last hun- 
dred years. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not yield for any observation of that kind. 
The Post Office Department expects to develop this service and 
make a useful, practical thing out of it, and therefore we ought 
not to tie their hands, but ought to put it under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Post Office Department. If it succeeds, then 
the Post Office Department can take the credit. If it fails, 
the responsibility will be theirs. Looking at any phase of the 
matter, I do not think there should be a divided responsibility. 
[Applause.] i 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the Post Office Department 
does a very valuable service. The mails are carried and prac- 
tically the great service of delivering the mail matter is through 
the railways. Of course we have the star service, let by 
contract. You have all the employees of the department that 
deliver the mail when it arrives at its destination, the carriers, 
and so forth, but I want to submit that this is an experiment. 
Why, think of it! An hour and 30 minutes from New York 
over here, so they say. Of course it takes more than one man. 
There will be an employee to care for the mail, so far as the 
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delivery is concerned. The flier himself can not run his ma- 
chine and handle the mail and deliver it. Of course we have 
traveling post offices on the railroad for distributing the mail, 
and so forth. Now, I do not know, I have my doubts, very 
Serious doubts, with the telegraph and the telephone and the 
rapid railroad transit, whether this service will prove to be a 
valuable service, for the reasons assigned by my colleague 
from Illinois, and I heartily agree with him and with his rea- 
soning in the premises. 

I want to say another thing. The Postmaster General—and 
I have no attack to make on him personally—is for absorbing 
permanently railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and the air 
service. He is a radical Government-ownership man. Now, as 
we have these planes and as we have the men in the Army that 
would be glad, and more than enough, to operate them, men who 
are skilled already, trained, and we have 3,000 planes in this 
country, far more than would be used for the coming year, I 
want to submit, with all that Congress has to do in unscram- 
bling the eggs, that this experiment can be tried, and tried with 
far less expense, tried by people who will fairly try it, so far 
as the operations of the machines are concerned, with those 
who are educated for it; and, of course, the mails would 
go under the direction of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Two departments have experimented with it. 
One has made practically a failure of it, and the other has met 
with fairly good success. Which would the gentleman prefer? 
That is the record made by the War Department and also by 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. CANNON. The two departments. All the Army would 
do with these planes that are under the direction of the Army 
would be to let the planes be operated by those who are already 
trained at the Government expense, and they could be operated 
less expensively in trying out this experiment than to let the 
Postmaster General train a lot of people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON I would like two or three minutes further. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Ilinois be extended for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gent!'eman from Illinois be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause,] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALDWELL. 
amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been reported twice. If the gen- 
tleman desires it, when the gentleman concludes the Chair will 
have it reported again. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. There is no more trouble in operating these 
planes by men in the service of the Army, already trained, than 
there is in operating the railways. The same argument that 
would prevent us in adopting this amendment would apply to 
the Government taking over the railroads. 

Mr. MOON. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON. I want to ask the gentleman what his construc- 
tion of the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN] is? Is he of the opinion that by the terms of that amend- 
ment the War Department would simply be compelled to turn 
over to the Post Office De t machines and aviators to be 
directed and controlled by the Post Office Department? Is that 
the extent of it? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. As I understand the amendment, it 
would require the Army, which owns, so to speak, the planes, to 
have the trained men in the service of the Army to operate these 
planes as the Postmaster General might direct. 

Mr. MOON. Then there would be no objection to placing at 
the end of this amendment, “under the control and direction 
of the Postmaster General“? 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all, except this—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would have no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. So far as this is concerned, under the control 
and direction of the Postmaster General, not that he could re- 
moye an aviator, not that he could appoint an aviator, not that 
he could build an aeroplane, because, God knows, we have 3, 000 
of them in this country and I do not know how many in France, 
costing multiplied millions of dollars. I think they have spent 
for aviation something in the neighborhood of a billion of dol- 
lars. I do not want to place the operation and the flying of 
these machines under the Postmaster General. I am perfectly 
willing—and the amendment, as I understand it, would allow it 
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for the Postmaster Genera! to establish the routes, whether they 
go to Chicago, whether they fly across the continent, or wherever 
they may be, in trying out this experiment. The Army would 
have no power in the premises touching that matter. And the 
Army, under the amendment, would be compelled to furnish 
the neroplunes upon the routes as preseribed by the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. Ea 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does the gentleman know how many men 
there are in the Aviation Service who will be in four months 
nfter the terms of peace are signed? 

Mr. CANNON. Enough of them, and five times over, to de this 
service, and men that are trained. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Are not many of the men who are there 
now practically reserve officers, who came in under emergeney 
legislation, and four months after peace is declared go out of 
the service? z 

Mr. CANNON. After alf that is said, there are plenty of them 
there to operate all the machines and try out this experiment. 
I do not want to go and buy a lot of aeroplanes. I do not want 

to build aeroplanes. We have them already, and God knows, 
with the great burden that we are under to eare for the interest 
on the public debt, to pay our debts, to bear all the burdens that 
result—and we are not going to shirk any of them—frem this 
grent struggle, I believe in being somewhat economical when it 
does not impair the publie service. And therefore I shalt vote for 
this amendment. f[Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the Garrett amendment, 

as I understand it, provides already that these machines shalt 
be turned over by the War Department to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the Green amendment provides that the sum of $309,- 
000 shall be expended for maintenance and operation, and pro- 
vides that no part of it shall be expended for the maintenance 
or operation of the aeroplanes above directed, to be delivered to 
the Postmaster General by the Secretary of War, which shall be 
operated and maintained by the personnel of the Air Service ef 
the. Army. Now, it strikes me that creates an inconsistency. 
I have the greatest confidence in the judgment of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannox] and his colleague [Mr. Mann] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuagpra] as to what 
should be done in regard to this aeroplane service. But I want 
to call attention to the fact that this money is taken out of the 
appropriation for transportation of mail by railways. 
_ Now, the railway transportation of the mail is a contract 
service. The Post Office Department makes a contract. It may 
aot be wholly voluntary on the part of these railroad companies, 
but it is considered a contract service; and the railroads agree 
to carry the mail at such and such a compensation, they furnish- 
ing all the machinery and the engines and the cars and the space 
that is required and all the equipment, and mail cars of steel, 
and the equipment for the distribution of mail, and so forth, 
all complete, with engines and cars and tracks and everything. 
They agree to furnish it at so much per pound, or at so much 
according to space, and the Post Office Department has the privi- 
lege of putting the clerks on to distribute the mail. 

This amendment provides, first, that you compel the War 
Department to turn over flying machines to the Post Office 
Department, and then you compel the Army or the War Depart- 
ment to supply some of their personnel as aviators te run these 
machines, whieh the War Department has no control over. They 
will have been turned over to the Post Office Department. 

Now, what can be the object of that? If you are going to have 
something analogous to the main provision relating to the Rail- 
way Mail Service, you want to require that the Post Office De- 
partment should enter into a contract with the War Department 
for carrying the mail by air. Then the airplanes would not 
have to be turned over to the Post Office Department, and the 
department which owns the airplanes would have the responsi- 
bility of keeping them in repair and would have responsibitity 
for the safety of the fliers. As it is now, you compel the Army 
aviator to ride in a plane that is inspected and repaired and 
kept in condition by the Post Office Department. 

There is no necessity for it. If you use any logic in this 
proposition, it would require that the Post Office Department 
do it all, simply requiring that the Post Office Department act 
as the proprietor of the business and let out a eontraet of earry- 
ing the mail by air, just as you let out contracts for carrying 
the mail by railway or steamboat or star route or motor-truck 
route or any other contract service. 2 

It seems to me, if you adopt either of these amendments and 
I should like to support them, deferring to the opinion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] and the opinions 
of the gentlemen from Hlinois [Mr. Cannon and Mr. Mann}— 
you will involve us in an inconsistency and illogical situation 
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that will require the War Department to furnish aviators to 
operate machines over which they have no control, although they 
are responsible for the life and safety of the personnel. The 
Post Office Department would not have the facilities, anyway, to 
take as good eare of these machines as the department that 
owns them has, and the turning them over to the Post Office 
Department is superfluous and unnecessary. 

ni FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will be very 
brief, but I believe that the time for spending ‘the people’s 
money extravagantly, without questioning the purpose for 
which it is raised and spent, is nearly at an end. 

During the war all men in Congress were patriotic and 
raised no question as to what use the people's money was going 
to be put in carrying on the war. Much of it has been ex- 
travagantly spent and hereafter will be accounted for with 
much eriticism, perhaps. 

I believe that to delegate to the Postmaster General the power 
to establish a system of mail carriage by the air service means 
the expenditure of not a few million dollars. but more than a 
billion dollars before long. 

Personally—I speak for myself—TI believe that it would be 
wise to place all of the air serviee under one department, 
a separate department. F do not believe it would be wise to 
delegate to the Postmaster General this authority and this 
power. He is wholly imexperienced and all the men under his 
control or in the Postal Service are inexperienced in the air 
service. We do have now some experienced’ men in the War 
Department, some experienced men in the air service. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield right there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. E will say that if my amendment does 
not prevail the Postmaster Genera! will have a great deat moro 
power than he would have otherwise. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I agree with the gentleman. I am speak- 
ing in the interest of the gentleman’s amendment. I concur 
with him in his views. 

Now, to point out the incompetency of some men, let me tell 
you what may happen if we give this power to the Postmaster 
General. I had occasion a few days ago to ask for eertain 
information about certain Ariny supplies. I found that at the 
time the armistice was signed we had 128,000 Cavalry horses 
owned by the Government. We had on hand 1,050,000 saddles 
for those 128,000 Cavalry horses, 

Now, I mention this to shew the incompetency of some men 
back of the management of these affairs. I will only mention 
that, but I could stand here and give you a dozen more illus- 
trations of supplies on hand quite equal to the extravagance 
that I have mentioned in the purehase of Army supplies. 

Mr. MOON. That was not the Post Office Department. It 
was the War Department. 

Mr. PORDNEY. Ob, it was another instance of incom- 
petency. I have no faith in the Postmaster General's knowl- 
edge of the air service in handling the mail, and therefore I 
am opposed to giving to him this great power to spend the 
people’s money. 

The time has come, my friends, when patriotism no more 
appropriates the people’s money. I have stood here, as other 
men have, and voted for taxing the people to the extreme for 
money to carry on successfully this war, and we have suc- 
eeeded. Now comes the time, my friends, to scrutinize closely 
the expenditure of large sums of money by this Government. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
proposes, in the Tine of the Green amendment, to make this 
experiment of carrying the mails by air with the War De- 
partment rather than with the Postmaster General? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, it is useless for me to go 
over the ground that has been so thoroughly discussed here, 
and that is this: I do not want te interfere with the Post- 
master General's management of the mails 

Mr. STERLING. I understand. 

Mr. FORDNEY. But—wait a minnte; you have asked a 
question; let me answer you—there is no more comparison 
between the two propositions than there is between the sun 
and the moon. The Army can manage the airplanes. Let 
the Postmaster General handle the mails, just as it is now han- 
dled on the railroads and on the steamboats of the country. 
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Mr. STERLING. I have great respect for the gentleman’s 
position on all matters, because of his experience in business, 

Mr, FORDNBY. I thank you. 

Mr. STERLING. What I am trying to find out is, if the 
experiment is made under the supervision and control of the 
War Department and it proves to be a success, would it con- 
tinue under the operation and control of the War Department? 
And does the gentleman believe, after all that the American 
people have sacrificed, not only in money but in lives and in 
the bodies and health of the men, that the people of this country 
gare ready to turn over the control of any civil department to 
military operation and control? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. President, I have stated that person- 
aliy I am in favor of establishing a separate department for the 
air service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; I think that is all right; but the gen- 
tleman would not turn it over to the military, would he? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have said, and I repeat, that the Army 
has experimented and does have some knowledge of the air 
service, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whatever experienced men we have now 
in the service are in the Army and the Navy and not in the 
Post Office Department. Therefore, if we put the control of 
aeroplanes under the War Department we will start out with 
some experienced men, whereas if we give the Postmaster Gen- 
eral this power, he must learn the whole business, as must all 
the men who come under his control, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; although I have but a minute. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Hundreds of men who have 
been trained in aviation are being discharged from the military 
now. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is true, and rightfully so. I am in 
favor of discharging the men more rapidly than we are, but I 
presume all the machinery that is available is set at work in 
discharging our men now. That does not enter into this ques- 
tion at all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Precisely. I think it does, be- 
cause from that force the Postmaster General can draw experi- 
enced men to operate these machines. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, this matter has been discussed 
two or three hours, and all time allowed under the rules for 
the discussien of amendments long since has passed. I move 
that debate be now closed and that we take a vote on the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. SISSON. 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The motion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is a privileged motion. The gentleman moves that de- 
bate on the paragraphs and amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. MOON. It is on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the way the Chair stated it—on 
the paragraph and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand that the gentleman moves to 
close debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto? 

Mr. MOON, I move to close debate on this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman was desirous of 
having an amendment offered to this amendment. 

Mr. MOON. I have no objection to that, without debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s motion, as stated by the 
Chair, was to close debate on the paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I am going to modify that mo- 
tion just a little. The gentleman from Iowa, I understand, 
wants to offer an amendment to his amendment, and I am 
willing to have that done. The gentleman from Mississippi 
desires five minutes, as does the gentleman from Connecticut 
IMr. Tirson], and I move that all debate close on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto in 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman let 
me have three minutes? 

Mr. MOON. No; we have talked about this too much now. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee moves 
that all debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for just one minute 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five min- 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify my amendment. The gentleman from Tennessee 
has indicated that he would like to see a modification of it, 
and, as I understand, said that if that modification were made 
there would be no objection on his part. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to modify his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his modification. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Add at the end of my amendment the 
33 “under the control and direction of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modify th . GREED 
tno end’ hereof the woran Sandet the Gaii nd ines are ks 
Postmaster General.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to further modify my amendment. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] whom we all know is an expert in draft- 
ing legislation has suggested that the word “ which,” after the 
words “Secretary of War” in my amendment, might possibly 
not be construed as a direction, but simply as a part of the 
limitation, which I did not intend, and he suggests that the 
words “but such machines,” be substituted for that word. I 
ask unanimous consent to so modify the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to further modify his amendment as indicated by him, 
and the Clerk will read the suggested modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “which,” after the words Secretary of War,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “but such machines,” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are four minutes of the time of the 
gentleman from Iowa left, and the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the membership of the 
House will bear in mind that the air service in the War De- 
partment must go on, whether it carries the mail or not. It 
must go on so that we may have as a part of our national de- 
fense a well-trained, adequate air service. It is unthinkable 
that we should stop now and let this most important branch of 
our military service dwindle or decay. Unless we keep men 
engaged in it all of the time we are not going to have a trained 
air service. Therefore let us start with the proposition that, 
at any rate, we are going to have an air service in the War 
Department, that we are going to have plenty of trained fliers 
in the War Department, and that we are going to keep them 
flying, whether the mail is carried or not, whether the Post 
Office Department has an additional air service or not. If we 
have that, then, as a matter of economy, as a matter of good, 
sound business judgment, it seems to me the thing for us to do 
is to let that service, which must be flying anyway, carry the 
mail, as if can be done with little additional expense to the 
Government. In my judgment, no sufficient reason has been 
advocated here why that service, which must go on, should not 
also perform this additional service. For that reason it seems 
to me to be unwise for us to start here another department 
doing the very same work. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Isit not true that the flying is the small- 
est part of aviation; that the great expense is the maintenance 
and repair; and if the Post Office were to take over the ma- 
chines to be delivered to it, it has no facilities to take care of 
the machines or for repairing them—machines worth millions 
of dollars? The Post Office Department has no shops and no 
mechanics to take care of them. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is entirely correct and speaks 
with knowledge based upon a wonderful experience in the mili- 
tary service. We must maintain a repair and maintenance 
service to keep these machines going, and it must be done under 
the War Department, whether there is any postal nir service 
or not. 

Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is it not a fact that if the repair business 
is done under the Army it will be done by enlisted men as soon 
as the Army is demobilized, and you will have enlisted men 
competing with organized labor? 

Mr. TILSON. Such work must be done in this service just 
the same as in any other branch of the military service. The 
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maintenance of the air service in a high state of efficiency, in 
peace as in war, is more important because it takes more ex- 
pert training to fit a man to perform these duties than in any 
other branch of the military service. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
this aeroplane service. I am interested in the development of 
the service so that it may carry the express and the fast mail, 
and I look in time for it to carry passengers. But in my own 
mind I believe it to be unthinkable that you should turn over to 
the Post Office Department this branch of the military service 
of the War Department. I think it will result in a failure if 
you permit ihe War Department to have the training, manu- 
facture, and control of aeroplanes until it gets into this service. 
So far as economy is concerned, everyone of you gentlemen 
know that there has not been an ounce of economy in the War 
Department in the time of peace. The training of the Army 
and the naval officers never made for economy. They have 
been educated by a Government that is rich; all Army engi- 
neers have been educated by a rich Government, and they 
never look at economical means to accomplish results. What 
they want is the result. Ask the man who built the canal and 
he will tell you that that is one of the faults that the Army 
engineers have had. If you want economical service, if you 
want efficient service, if you want to develop the aeroplane 
service, let the Post Office Department take advantage of it, 
assemble the experts, whose whole business will be not only 
to carry the mail but to develop the proper plane for economical 
and efficient carrying of the mail. If you permit the War De- 
partment to spend its time and energy in developing planes 
for military and bombing purposes, you will not have the 
experience in experimental matter in machines for carrying the 
mails; you will not get the imagination necessary for that de- 
velopment, You will make a mistake and you will be doomed to 
failure if you permit the development of the plane and the fliers 
to be left to the military arm of the service. 

Another thing we must guard against in this demobilizing 
period is that we want to get the Government back into peaceful 
pursuits. I am one who will never admit that the Army or 
the Navy can do things in civil life as well as men in civil 
life. If this is granted in one instance, it will be asked for 
in others; and why not let them run the railroads, why not let 
them run the factories, why not let the Army run all the 
different departments of the Government and haye a military 


government? 
Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SISSON. I can not yield now. 
Mr. MADDEN, I want to help the gentleman. 
Mr. SISSON. Well, the gentleman can help me by voting. 
Mr. MADDEN. I will do that. 


Mr. SISSON. It will not do to let the military nose get 
under the tent, and the next Congress may be more militaristic 
than this if you adopt this amendment. 

When this war is ended I hope to see the Army reduced to a 
minimum, If you love peace and want to develop this along 
peaceful lines, let us not encourage a more extensive Army. 

They say that the aviators in the Army will not have much 
to do. I do not believe—and perhaps I have no right to speak, 
not being an expert, but I have a right to my opinion—that 
mere flying in carrying the mails will not develop a fighting man 
in the air. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired and all time has expired. The Chair will 
state the proposition before the committee to be passed upon: 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rogssrns] offered an 
amendment to strike out certain lines in à paragraph of the 
bill, To that amendment the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT] offered a substitute. The substitute has been amended 
by the committee by the adoption of the Stafford amendment to 
the substitute. There is now pending to the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee an amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], which will first be voted 
upon. The Chair will direct the Clerk to report the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Green], 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Can we not have the paragraph 
read as it will read when amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph is stricken out and this is 
an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Can we have the Garrett amend- 
ment reported with the amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, that has been 
twice read this morning. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
something else, 


I admit that, but I was busy about 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee as amended be again read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the substitute as it would read if 
amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote will first be taken on the amend- 
3 to the substitute offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 

REEN]. A 

The question was taken; and on a division there were-74 
ayes and 80 noes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there 
were—ayes 96, noes 82. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the adoption 
of the Garrett substitute as amended for the Robbins amend- 
ment. 8 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Carpwerr) there were 
ayes 110, noes 6. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the question is on agreeing to the 
Garrett substitute as amended. 

The question was taken, and the Garrett substitute as amended 
was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Railway Mail Service: For 15 division superintendents, at $3,250 
each; 2 assistant rintendents, at $2,350 each; 15 assistant division 
superintendents, at $2,250 each ; 115 chief clerks, at not exceeding $2,100 
each ; 432 clerks, grade 10, at not 5 $1,800 each; 1925 clerks, 
grade 9, at not 5 $1,700 each; 875 clerks, grade 8, at not ex- 
ceeding $1,600 each ; 7,703 clerks, grade 7, at not exceeding $1,500 each; 
952 clerks, grade 6, at not exceeding $1 400 each; 1,787 clerks, grade 5, 
at not — | $1,300 each; 2,7: clerks, grade 4, at not exceedin 
$1,200 each; clerks, grade 3, at not 3 100 each; 4,606 
clerks, grade 2, at not exceeding $1,000 each; 1,1 clerks, grade 1, at 
not exceeding $900 each; in 5 $28,385,500: Provided, That railway 
postal clerks shall be credited with full time when deadheading under 
orders of the department, and the appointment and assignment of clerks 
hereunder shall be so made during the fiscal year as not to involve a 
greater aggregate expenditure than this sum; and, to enable the Post- 
master General to fy the salaries of railway postal clerks and 
make necessary 8 and promotions, he may exceed the num- 
ber of clerks in such of the grades as may be necessary: Provided, 'That 
the number of regular clerks in the aggregate as herein authorized be 
not exceeded. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, tine 15, after the word “railway” insert “and substitute 
railway.” 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amendment I 
have offered is to enable the Post Office Department to credit 
substitute railway postal clerks for full time when dead- 
heading under orders of the department; and in respect to ihe 
amendment I will state to the committee that the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General says that he now has no authority 
to credit a substitute with his time while he is deadheading 
under orders of the department, and that in many cases a hard- 
ship is thereby done the substitute. and he favors an amend- 
ment of this kind. I do not think it is necessary to argue it any 
further, unless the committee should have some objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I see no reason why the amend- 
ment should not be agreed to. | 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For miscellaneous equipment and supplies, including the purchase 
and repair of furniture, letter boxes, package boxes, posts, trucks, 
baskets, satchels, straps, letter-box paint, baling machines, perforating 
machines, duplicating machines, printing . directories, cleaning 
supplies, and the manufacture, repair, and exchange of equipment, the 
erection, manufacture, repair, and painting of letter-box equipment, and 
for the purchase and repair of presses and dies for use in the manu- 
facture of letter boxes; for miscellaneous expenses in the preparation 
and publication of post-route maps and rural-delivery maps or blue 

rints, including tracing for photolithographic reproduction, and the 

ostmaster General may authorize the sale to the public of post-route 
maps and rural-delivery maps or blue prints at the cost of printing and 
10 per cent thereof added, the proceeds of such sale to be used as a fur- 
ther appropriation for the preparation and publication of 8 
maps and rural-delivery maps or blue prints; of this amount 3 „500 ma 
be expended in the purchase of atlases and geographical and technica 
works, and for other expenditures necessary and incidental to post 
offices of the first, second, and third classes, including offices of tha 
fourth class having or to have rural-delivery service, $480,000. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
in charge of this bill if they have adopted any standard fot 
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rural mail boxes? Do they require any uniform manufacture, 
make, or form in the case of these boxes? 

Mr. MOON. What item, what page? 

Mr. ROBBINS. In this paragraph they refer to letter boxes. 

Mr. MOON. On page 20, is it? 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is on page 20. It seems to be covered in 
this paragraph. Is there any uniformity required in the rural 
boxes that are put up by the patrons of the rural routes? 

Mr. MOON, Well, I think the department has heretofore in- 
dicated the character of box that might be used upon a route, but 
there is no requirement. 

Mr. ROBBINS. There is no required form other than that 
those placed by the patron should be accessible to the carrier? 

Mr. MOON. I think so. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For rental, purchase, UE 
motors, mechanical mail-handlin 


and repair of canceling machines and 

—— — and other labox-saving 

devices, including cost of power in rented idin; and miscellaneous 

of installation and operation of same, including salaries of five 
traveling mechanicians and for per diem allowance of traveling 
anicians while actually traveling on official business — 1 2 from their 
homes and their official domiciles at a rate to be fixed by the Post- 
master General, not tọ exceed $4 per day, $337,000. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. May I inquire of the chairman of the committee, in ref- 
erence to the rental of these canceling machines, what the an- 
nual rental is, what the purehases amount to now in place of 
rental, and if it is the policy of the department to purchase 
these machines instead of renting them whenever it is possible 
to do it? 

Mr. MOON, Well, the department says In the hearing: 

Estimate of the department is $337,000, a decrease of $86,000. 

t decrease is due to the fact that the t is now ting 
its own canceling machines. There will be no rented ng ma- 
chines im the Postal Service after December 31, 1918. 

Mr. FOSTER. So they are not purchasing any at all? 

Mr. MOON. They are not buying any at all. 8 

Mr. FOSTER. Can the gentleman inform the committee how 
much these machines are costing—these large machines? 

Mr. MOON. The individual machine? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. No; I can not. It is in the hearing, perbaps, 
but I do not recall it. : 

Mr. FOSTER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For e imental motor vehicle truck service In such localities of the 
United States as the Postmaster General may select, the establishment 
and extension of such service, the improvement of highways, the pur- 
chase, manufacture, exchange, and repair of equipment, supervision 
and maintenance, and pene incidental to conveyance and marketing 
of produce and commodities, $1,000,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
words “the improvement of highways.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read cs follows: 

Page 23, tine 18, after the word “service,” strike out the words 
“the improvement of highways.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think it is necessary to 
take any time on that. I think that motion is a very good one, 
and I think it ought to b: stricken out. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I now move to strike 
out “ $1,000,000” and insert $500,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 23, line 21, strike out “ $1,000,000" and insert $500,000.” 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Minnesota that we ought not to limit this matter too closely. 
Possibly $1,000,000 is a little excessive; suppose he makes his 
amendment $750,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will permit me per- 
haps I will do that, but I want to say I have a letter from the 
department, from Mr. Blakslee, Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, and I would like to have it read and answer it. I will 
require about 10 minutes. It relates to this point. I ask that 
I may have 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOON. I request that the gentleman have 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, I would like to have this letter 
read. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the letter will be read 


in the time of the gentleman. 
There was no objection. 
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The letter was read, as follows: 


PosT OFFICE DsrarTMENt, 
z Washington, December , 1918, 
Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dran ConckessmMan: I note in the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp of 
Monday, December 16, 1918, that you state 

wand the remarkable t about this motor-truck service is that 
they parallel the railroads. ey ran parallel in most every instance 
te an existing railroad line, and the railroads, of course, are anxious 
for business. 

Later you state: 

“It must be that the Post Office Department intends to supplant 
railroads by motor trucks.“ 

The before the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
will diselose that experimental motor vehicle truck service is to be 
established between any two large markets through producing territory 
not adjacent to rail or water transportation facilities. This Is exactly 
what s oecurred in every instance, except where road conditions 
would not permit any other method of operation unless adjacent to 
railroad lines. This only in a very limited number of instances. 

You also state that under cross-examination it was admitted “that 
in arri at income of motor-truck service on those routes they 
counted all the postage.” ; 

Any expert accountant will assure you that this method is pursued 
in all enterprises that maintain accurate income or cost records. Gross 
revenue is always reckoned on the basis of total amounts received 
and in making up cest sheets deductions are made for every item that 
should be properly char against the total income. ‘Therefore, in 
the hearings before the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
it was clearly set forth that allowances had been made for war 
tax and for the treatment of mail prior to its receipt on motor-truck 
routes and its dispatch from termini thereof, ey eo with every 
conceivable direct or indirect -operati expense, including deprecia- 
tion, interest on the investment, and replacement of equipment. 

I note you fail to include in your any reference to the mile 
cost of service as compared to star contract or 
delivery service. 

You made inquiry by telephone of the department on these subjects. 

The cost of star route service per mile is 11.8 cents; the cost of 
rural delivery service is 18.4 cents; the cost of motor Yehicle truck 
service is 17.1 cents. 

No doubt you overlooked these statistics on account of the man 
8 items in the postal appropriation bill which you endeav 

o explain. 

I wish to thank you for your complimentary reference to my abilit 
and in return I feel sure that your well-known sense of fairness will 
prompt you to include this letter in the Recorp to correct any mis- 
und ng as to the intent of this service to parallel rallroads or 
to take credit for earnings that belong to some other branch of the 
postal establishment. 

My contention has always been that where the railroads should be 
used, use them; where the waterway should be used, use it; where the 
air lane should be used, use it; and where the highway should be used, 
I hope for your hearty cooperation. 

Sincerely, yours, 4 
Jas. I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, now it is unnecessary for 
me to say it was far from my intention to misrepresent anythmg 
that Mr. Blakslee has said, that the omission to mention the 
cost of rural service per mile, motor-truck service and contract 
service, the star-route service. The subject was not on my 
mind. I had very many subjects to deal with, and I had no 
intention to create a false impression by such omission. But 
what he mostly complains of here is a few remarks I made in 
reference to the inquiry of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Green]. Mr. Green inquired about the calculations, whether 
they were too optimistic or not, and it was rather a little pleas- 
antry on my part that in referring to the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General I described him as rather too sanguine about 
phenomenal returns of this service. Well, it was not my inten- 
tion to reflect in any way upon the gentleman’s ability or correct- 
ness or intended correctness in his testimony, but I did intend 
to indicate that he was a little too optimistic, that he was led 
too far afield by his vivid imagination. 

Now, we all like an imaginative person. Ido. I am very fond 
of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General personally. But he 
has, no doubt, a very vivid imagination, and he is an optimist, 
which is also creditable; but it is not always safe to follow the 
ealculation of people who are so sanguine. Now, one of the 
points he makes in his letters is, that it does not parallel the rail- 
roads as I said it mostly did. Now, if you take the Postmaster 
General's report, where he deals with the subject, you will 
find in every instance so far as I can determine the motor-truck 
route starts from a railroad point, a railroad town, and ends in 
a railroad town, in most of the cases on the same railroad. The 
gentleman refers here to a blue print that he gave to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. I have been unable 
to see it. Perhaps that blue print would indicate that the motor- 
truck route does bulge out, or makes a little departure from 
the straight line of the railroad. But in the sense I used it, I 
think it is fair to say that it is competitive with the railroad 
and that it is to a great extent competing. However, I wanter 
Mr. Blakslee's statement to go before the House, as it was far 
from my intention to misrepresent anything. I derived my 
information not from a blue print but from the general maps 
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of the country, which give the railroads in this section, and, of 
course, they are drawn on rather a small scale, and when you 
only know the two termini of a road, and they both begin and 
end on the same railroad, you naturally conclude that it is a com- 
peting and parallel line. 

The most important part of the letter is in reference to the 
calculating of the revenue, and he says that you should always 


include the total postage. He says that is the practice of ac- 
countants. That shows he has faith in accountants. He trusts 
blindly in them. But I submit that you can not always do that. 
You must think it out for yourself, if you want to arrive at the 
truth. Now, let us see what the result of this method of the 
accountants would. be. 

You take one of these motor-truck routes 100 miles long, and 
you credit the total postage. We will say that on the starting 
point and on the stopping places along the route he collects 100 
pounds of first-class mail, and he collects 1,500 pounds of parcels, 
farm truck, and such things, which is the usual amount, say, 
1,000 or 1,500 pounds. The revenue on that would be about a 
cent and a half a pound on the farm produce. Under the lower 
parcel rate for 150—that is, 5 cents for the first pound and 1 
cent additional for each additional pound—fifteen hundred 
pounds would be $22.50. But the letter postage is 2 cents an 
ounce, which was the rate before the war, and would bring in 
90 cents a pound, and 100 pounds would bring in $90, or, if it 
was 3 cents an ounce, it would be $135. And if you credit the 
route with the first-class postage, why, you can figure up a most 
wonderful income for that route. But if it did not go by motor 
route but went by rail then it would cost about 6} to T cents 
per ton-mile, and you would have about 35 cents for the whole 
cost, if I figure it right in my head. A profit of $89 or $134, 
as the case might be, according to what rate of letter postage is 
charged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEENERSON. So that the letter mail when it is paid 
by the pound is the most profitable thing and it pays for nearly 
the whole service. And, of course. if you are going to give 
the credit to the motor route for all the postage on first-class 
mail that passes over it, you include what it costs the Govern- 
ment t® bring letters through, and so forth. However, Mr. 
Blakesley seems to think that it is right to credit the route 
with this postage on this profitable matter as correct. I can 
not agree with him. If we shipped the letters by rail it would 
only cost a few cents, and the rest would help to pay other 
postal expenses. 

However, I submit his letter to the House for what it con- 
tains. I am afraid of this proposition. The gentleman is too 
sanguine. Every great man is sanguine. If Columbus had 
not been visionary and been gifted with great imagination, he 
would never have discovered America and we would not have 
been here. So I do not want to blame him for being too 
optimistic; but at the same time, inasmuch as we are holding 
the purse strings, I want to go a little slow, and I want to be a 
little careful. I would like to have an accountant, an in- 
spector, an expert in journal business, go over these routes 
and inform Congress before we go to work to appropriate so 
much as this. 

Now, the chairman of the committee has suggested that if 
the motion was to substitute $750,000 instead of $1,000,000 
he might agree to it. However, I think it is fair to the House 
that we should vote on my motion to strike out $1,000,000 and 
insert $500,000. I understand there are others here on the 
floor that would like to increase it to $1,500,000. So you would 
have your choice. It seems to me it is a dangerous thing to 
place so much money in the hands of the department for this 
purpose, because you are simply duplicating other service to a 
very large extent; and you are entering upon a new field, and 
you will not know where it will end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer 
an amendment. I understand the motion is to strike out of 
the bill $1,000,000 and insert $250,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Five hundred thousand. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I offer a substitute for that, 
making it $1,500,000. 

Ths CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I would like to say a word 
in connection with the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute Sraa by Mr. — A of 
strike out $1,000,000” and insert $ 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. i Chairman, if there is any, 
one feature of this bill which should commend itself to the Rep- 
resentatives from the country districts, as most of us are, it is 
the provision for this motor service. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] indicated 
that he was afraid of these “ experiments” (as he calls them), 
on the part of the Post Office Department. But, having in mind 
the experiment upon which we have entered in the aeroplane 
venture, we should not be afraid of experiments like this on firm 
ground. We are not “ up in the air” with respect to this propo- 
sition, but on the sure foundation of the solid earth. 

This proposition relates to a form of activity by the Post 
Office Department which will inevitably develop every area into 
which these projected lines will run. The scheme has been fully, 
worked out on trial routes. It does not come before the com- 
mittee enveloped in the uncertainty which surrounds the aero- 
plane project. While I believe that airplanes may be used in 
connection with the transportation of the mails and to a limited 
extent may be serviccable, yet I have no idea that any largely 
extended airplane service will ever be worth one tithe of the 
money that will be required to maintain it. The conditions of 
the enterprise limit its commercial feasibility. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. As I understand the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. STEENERSON], he is now willing to let the amount of $1,000,- 
000, which the department desires, remain in the bill. He is 
willing to withdraw his amendment for $500,000. I think it 
would be a good idea for the gentleman from Virginia also to 
withdraw his amendment for $500,000 more, and let the amount 
remain in the bill as it is. 2 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, if it is the sense of this 
committee, and the sense of the Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads that this amount of $1,000,000 is as much as we 
should expend at this time in this connection, I would be willing 
under those circumstances to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I understand that the department never 
asked that the amount given by the committee be increased. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. So far as that is concerned, I 
um proposing that the House should increase this amount, As I 
have stated, this is one of the most fruitful and hopeful projects 
of development under the auspices of the Post Office Department 
which has come to my attention. 

Mr. STEENERSON. ‘The proposition of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads was, as I under- 
stood it, the advisability of adhering to the committee’s figures. 
I will say to the gentleman from Virginia that I am disposed 
to follow my distinguished colleague on the committee, the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, so far as I am concerned, 
I will complete the remarks that I had in, mind in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is the gentleman willing to limit this pro- 
vision to the handling of rural mails, and not go into an ex- 
periment to show that motor trucks can successfully compete 
with railroad trains in carrying the mails? In order to make 
a good financial showing it is probably necessary that these 
motor-truck routes should run from one big city to another. 
If so, it is almost sure to parallel a railroad and duplicate what 
the railroad might do. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The experiment has been suffi- 
ciently tried out under practical conditions, to enable any open- 
minded investigator to conclude that it will be a success on a 
largely extended scale, indeed on a Nation-wide scale. I have 
examined some of the expense sheets in connection with this 
service, showing the expenses, and returns, and if these sheets 
may be relied upon the success of the experiment thus far has 
been simply wonderful. Having before us the main fact of 
these eminently successful trial routes, I see no reason why we 
should not extend this service, particularly in view of the liberal 
not to say extravagant amount which this bill provides for 
extensive experimentation in the air service, a field in which 
any ultimate outcome of commercial success is admittedly highly, 
uncertain. The meager results which have been attained from 
experiments admittedly incomplete in the field of aerial mail 
transportation, do not justify the really gigantic sum which has 
been appropriated for further experimentation in this direction. 
Yet gentlemen who favored this fanciful scheme for handling 
the mails, begrudge any adequate sum for the development of 
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a service which has saccessfully stood the rigid tests to which 
it has been subjected in the effort to ascertain its feasibility, 
and practical utility. : 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman see the distinction? 
In the case of the Air Service we must run the airplane as a 
part of our military program, in any event. We must keep the 
airplanes flying; but it is not necessary to keep the automobiles 
going. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand of course that 
now that the Army has a finger in the pie, my friend will sup- 
port this fantastic project of experimenting with aeroplanes 
as u new instrumentality for transporting the mails, without 
regard to the likely chances of serious pecuniary loss that we 
confront in carrying out this enterprise. But this other experi- 
ment, as I have said, has been worked out, and the expense 
sheets show a most satisfactory and practical success in the 
operation of the service. For that reason I desire to see this 
enterprise which will be conducted on the solid ground, sup- 
ported by such ample appropriations that it will affect with its 
benefits the people of the entire country. This enterprise enlists 
my support on the ground that it is feasible, practical, thor- 
oughly worked out, beneficial alike to the people on the routes, 
and in the cities, and capable of practically indefinite expansion 
all the while paying its way in the process of extension. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers] has withdrawn his amend- 
ment, but I want to make a few observations on this amend- 
ment unyway. 

Mr. MOON. Can it not be understood, first, that both amend- 
ments are withdrawn, and then the gentleman from Illinois can 
proceed? 

Mr. ROBBINS, I thought you agreed to $750,000 as to that 
item. 

Mr. MOON. 1 understood that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. STEENERSON] would withdraw his amendment, and 
that the. gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers] would witi- 
draw his, and leave the amount as it is in the bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is not the proposition, as 
I understood it. 

Mr. MOON. If that is not correct, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is misinformed, and his amendment ought to be stil! 

nding. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I said I understood that was the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee. I did not say that I 
would agree to it. 

Mr. MOON, Will the gentleman agree to it? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am not prepared to do that. 

Mr. MOON. I think we had better consider as pending the 
proposition of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Both amendments could be withdrawn at 
the same time if desired. 

Mr. MADDEN, I hope the amendment of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Saunprrs] will not prevail. I rather hope the 
amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota will prevail, if it 
is still pending. I think I am authorized to say that I have 
had a talk with the Postmaster General in connection with 
this legislation, in the course of which he assured me—and 
he authorized me to say so if I chose to do it—that he is utterly 
opposed, to begin with, to any appropriation in this bill for 
the building of highways. That is already eliminated, so that 
that is not under discussion. He says that he has no purpose 
whatever to establish a comprehensive system of truck service. 
I have a great deal of admiration for the imagination of the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Blakslee. He has 
just as much imagination as Mulberry Sellers ever had. He is 
one of the nicest fellows I ever knew, and personally I like 
him, and he has some good views, but he is overenthusiastic. 
I am afraid he is too optimistic about what the outcome of this 
system of service will be. 

What I fear is if we establish the service on anything like 
the basis suggested it will be a good deal more of a pork barrel 
in the future than the river and harbor bill ever was, because 
everybody in Congress will want truck routes established in 
their district. Already, I think, appeals have been made for 
the establishment of truck lines where they ought not to be. 
I understand that the Posmaster General already has appointed 
a committee of experts to examine into the desirability of es- 
tablishing this truck service, and that these men understand the 
Postal Service better than any others connected with the de- 
partment. I understand that they are almost ready to report, 
and whatever their report may be I do not know, but I appre- 
hend that it will not be very favorable to the establishment of 
these truck lines. There is no sense in having them. We ought 
not to be in the truck business; we ought not to be dealing in 
garden truck, for that is what this means. It seems to me that 


we are establishing automobile lines here, there, and every- 
where, for the purpose of carrying products from the farm to 
the middlemen, and adding not to the economy of the consumer 
but to the profit of the men who sell to the consumer. We are 
doing it at the expense of the taxpayer. It is easy to figure out 
a large profit, but it is not so easy to prove that the profit 
figured out is there. As long as you have the Treasury of the 
United States behind any scheme that may be established from 
which to draw, of course, you can go on, but if you had to put 
this on a business basis, depending on its own earning power, 
without the right to draw against the Treasury of the United 
States for the deficiency, you would find out before 30 days 
that instead of making fabulous profits you were making fabu- 
lous losses. I dare anyone to undertake to prove that a profit 
has ever been made on any truck service that so far has been 
at work in the Post Office Department. You can not do it. 
Mr. Blakslee can do it, but, as I said, I have a good deal of 
admiration for Mr. Blakslee’s imagination. If he only had the 
other ingredients of Col, Sellers that he never was able to find, 
the Post Office Department would be flying around the United 
States on wings, and you would neyer have to charge postage 
for any service rendered to the people. Mr. Blakslee has a 
scheme by which his imagination can work up into the clouds 
and from which profits rain into the coffers of the Treasury 
Department. If you would iisten to Blakslee there would not 
be a highway in the United States that would not be rebuilt 
in the next six months out of the earnings in the truck service 
of the Post Office Department. And we would be unable to find 
men to build the roads these prefits would build. We have 
over 2,000,000 miles of highways in the United States, but that 
would not satisfy Blakslee. He comes from Pennsylvania, 
where the air is rarified on account of the mountain scenery, 
and he imagines that everything is built on the basis of the 
mountains of Pennsylvania. 

Why, Mr. Blakslee is one of those imaginary dreamers in 
the matter of post-office profits that nobody every heard of 
before. I do not say that in disparagement of Mr. Blakslee's 
ability. I like it, I like imagination; it takes a man with 
imagination to accomplish results, but he is going too far afield. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I usually find some ground on 
which my good friend from Illinois and I may stand together, 
but I ean not agree with him on this proposition. This proposi- 
tion is one that will bring very great benefits to the people of 
the country in the handling of their produce. It is one that 
will bring benefit to the merchant in the disposition of his goods 
and to the people of the country in the exchange of produce for 
cash, but I believe, too, it will reduce the cost of living to the 
masses of the people in the cities. I am not going into the argu- 
ment which has been offered so ably and frequently in support 
of such propositions. 

I want to observe the remarkable fact that when anything 
arises in the House for Government control, anything that 
promises direct and immediate benefit to the common people 
of the country, it obtains too much resistance on this floor. It 
is a remarkable fact that that is so, because the majority are 
from the country districts. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] said it has not 
been demonstrated that this is a profitable service. Who knows 
whether it is profitable or not? Not the gentleman from Illinois, 
not myself, not any other individual who has not been closely 
and intimately associated with the operation of this service. 
The Postmaster General ought to know, but the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General ought to know more about it than the Post- 
master General does, because the Fourth Assistant has installed 
the service, and he shows in the report that it is not only a self- 
sustaining proposition but a money-making proposition. From 
the 1st of July to the 30th of September in the last fiscal year 


on 19 routes there was a profit of $18,889. If that goes through | 


250 routes which may possibly be established—and that is all 
that is going to be established—ydu will have a profit of 
$2,300,000 at least. 

Now, whether there is a profit or not, if it was self-sustaining 
and gives to the country people an advantage to which they are 
entitled in moving the products, we ought not to hesitate to 
pass this provision. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that there has 
been no more important amendment proposed than the amend- 
ment for the experimental motor-truck service. I think Mr. 
Blakslee may be very enthusiastic, and yet I think he has reason 
to be congratulated on the success that he has made so far with 
this experimental truck service. This has been in operation for 
some time—more than a year, as I now recall—and he has 
demonstrated that it is a money-making part of the Postal 
Service and a great convenience to the people. These trucks 
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go through the country, from one city to another, and gather 
up the produce that would probably not get to the market if it 
was not for this service. He has delivered it to the cities in 
quicker time than is ordinarily done and it has been sold to the 
consumer at a less price than the consumer has heretofore been 
compelled to pay. It seems to me when this service has been 
successful so far, that we ought not to cut down the appro- 
priation, but rather that we ought to increase it so that the 
service be extended. I hope it will never be a pork barrel. 
It ought not to be. It ought- to be established upon its merits 
and where it would be justified. I do believe we ought to con- 
tinue it. If it is demonstrated that it is not a paying service, 
if it is not a benefit to the people, then it ought to be discontinued. 
So far the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General has demon- 
strated his ability to make it successful. If it is necessary to 
appropriate $1,500,000, $500,000 more than is already in the bill, 
we ought to do it. We ought not to cut down this appropriation 
at this time, but should give sufficient money to make this ex- 
periment, whether it be located in Illinois, or Pennsylvania, or 
Georgia, or any other State. I shall vote for the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia so as to give this branch of the 
Postal Service a fair trial. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely 
hope that this amendment to reduce the appropriation for the 
motor-truck service of the Post Office Department will not be 
adopted. On the contrary, the amount of $1,000,000 carried 
in the bill for this service should be doubled. No money ex- 
pended by the Government at this time will bring more profit- 
able returns than that used in expanding this method of direct 
communication between country and city. 

It is a new service, but the initial appropriation of $300,000 
made by Congress last year has produced results which war- 
rant an extension of a chain of routes radiating from all the 
large cities of America to the farming communities within a 
radius of a hundred miles. 

Experience with the routes now in operation demonstrate 
that this service is not only self-supporting but profitable to 
the Government. It costs $800 a month to operate the route 
between Washington and Philadelphia, and the gross earnings 
are $16,000 a month. Gen. Blakslee, of the Post Office De- 
partment, in his statement before the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, states that the gross earnings of the 19 motor- 
truck routes already established between July 1 and September 
80 of this year were $292,024.95. On a yearly basis these 19 
routes will produce revenues of more than a million dollars. Of 
course, the war-revenue tax on the mail matter and credit- 
ing to other branches of the service its share of the first- 
class mail matter carried would reduce this figure, but after 
making all allowances there is a substantial profit in the opera- 
tion of each of these routes. 

Now, these results have been obtained by individual dealing 
between the farmer in the country and the individual consumer 
or business firm in the city. When the disadvantages and 
difficulties of such dealing are taken into consideration, the 
showing made by these truck routes is but a faint idea of the 
possibilities of this service. 

Daniel C. Roper, former First Assistant Postmaster General, 
in his book The United States Post Office states that the opera- 
tion of the parcel post has proved “ disappointing.” 

That is true, for in spite of the eagerness of the people to 
utilize the parcel-post facilities, there have been many diffi- 
culties, and even those who were most enthusiastic in the in- 
auguration of the service five years ago to-day confess that 
those difficulties must be removed before the parcel-post idea 
in America can be acclaimed a real success. 

But every one of those difficulties, so vitally affecting the 
success of this means of communication, arise from the lack 
of organization and cooperation between the consumers on one 
side and the producers on the other. 

For instance, the expense of securing individual shipments of 
food products from the farmer to the city dweller is almost 
prohibitive. The expense of shipping a single dozen of eggs 
is so much greater in proportion than shipping a crate of eggs 
that it raises the price to a point which minimizes the value 
of the service. 

Suppose a family in the city desires a dozen eggs a week 
and wishes to get them direct from the poultry yard in the 
country, It is necessary to buy a metal container, which costs 
$1. The postage is 7 cents on each dozen. Then letters must 
be written in ordering the eggs and in sending payment. Money 
orders require an additional fee. If the eggs are ordered from 
different producers, still more letters are necessary, 

I believe it is a fair estimate to say that it costs 15 cents a 
dozen to buy eggs direct in this manner, which is entirely too 
high. The fact that this service has proved at all successful is 


due to the very earnest desire of many persons to secure fresh, 
wholesome products direct from the producer, for which they are 
willing to pay even the highest price. 

But we should. have this service of value to those who can not 
afford the highest price—to the average man both in the city and 
country. 

How can this cost be lowered? Only by organization and 
combined action on the part of consumers and producers. In- 
stead of individual, there must be collective dealing. 

Suppose there were an organization of consumers in the city 
and of producers in the country, both acting as a unit, with a 
responsible agent for each association, 

Thirty or more families desire a dozen eggs each week. The 
order goes in a single letter to the organization in the country. 
The standard 80-dozen crate, which costs 15 cents, is used. The 
postage on the entire crate is 65 cents. One letter carries the 
money order for payment. In this way eggs can be delivered 
direct at a transportation charge of 8 cents a dozen. 

Fifteen cents a dozen by individual dealing; 3 cents a dozen 
by collective dealing. Those figures spell the difference between 
failure and success in this service. 

But there is another great difficulty in the plan of individual . 
dealing between producer and consumer. That is the incon- 
venience to the producer of handling many petty accounts. He 
must fill each individual container and ship it. He must keep 
his records and collect his bills from many customers, with the 
danger of loss in some of them. It is little wonder that many. 
farmers, after having tried to deal direct with individual cus- 
tomers, have become discouraged and given it up. The incon- 
venience is too great and the farmers go back to the old methods 
of marketing. 

But organized action does away with this difficulty entirely. 
The farmer is dealing through a responsible association with a 
responsible association. His eggs and other products are shipped 
in bulk and he is paid with one check instead of a score. He has 
no bad bills, for the collecting is made by the agent of the con- 
sumers when the products are delivered. It requires organized 
buying and selling to meet this difficulty, which has prevented 
the success of direct dealing. 

Then there is a third difficulty with the system of individual 
dealing. The producers and consumers do not know each other, 
The man in the city does not know what farmers desire to sell 
their produce direct and the farmer does not know the city 
dweller who is longing for his products. 

Since this motor-truck service was established some post- 
masters have published lists of the farmers along the routes who 
will sell produce direct. But after all a name means nothing to 
the consumer who desires mutually profitable relations, and little 
benefit has resulted from these lists. 

Think of the difference when rural and city community are 
both organized. Responsible agents speak for each of them. 
The quantity of goods available and the prices are known and 
are sent to the city community. On one side the producers who 
have the commodities, on the other the consumers who desire 
them. Between them the motor transport service of the Post 
Office Department linking them up and uniting them in a profit- 
able relationship. 

This, then, is the problem of parcel post success. There must 
be organization both in city and country, at both ends of the 
line. Only when this is done can we expect success in the plan 
of getting the products of the farm direct to the table of the 
consumer, 

Neighborhoods must be organized if this plan is to succeed. 
The unit of neighborhood in America is the public school district, 
and that is the logical basis for this marketing organization, 
The public-school building is located within convenient reach 
of the children of the neighborhood, and therefore of all the 
people as well. 

This building belongs to all the people, not to a group. 
Whether all the children go to school in it or not, the fact re- 
mains that the building is built with public funds, to which all 
contribute. Every citizen shares with all the other citizens in 
the community of its ownership. 

Every one of these buildings in America is capable of being 
used as the headquarters of the people of the neighborhood. 
They stand ready to hand to be used as stations of collection 
and distribution in the great movement to bring the consumers 
and producers together, through the agency of the Post Office 
Department, operated for public service. 

Mr. Chairman, that the schoolhouse and the post office can be 
linked together in a successful effort of coordination is not a 
theory, it is a proven fact. 

Here in Washington City the people of Park View district 
have organized their community in their schoolhouse. They have 
elected their officers, of whom the most important is the com- 
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munity secretary, Mr. J. G. McGrath, who is the responsible 
agent for the neighborhood in its marketing operations. 

This organization has been in existence for two years and has 
been a splendid community center, where all the people come 
for recreation and for discussion of vita! questions. It has made 
of Park View district a real neighborhood with a fraternity of 
feeling plainly evident. During the war the various war ac- 
tivities were presented at the community meetings and were 
entered upon with enthusiasm by the community. Each citizen 
gained through his membership in this all-inclusive organiza- 
tion the sense of “ belonging” to America. 

Three months ago the community secretary was appointed a 
postal-station agent and a complete post-office equipment was set 
np in the schoolhouse. This unprecedented arrangement, which 
should be the most natural combination of activities, has been a 
success from the first day. The people gladly avail themselves 
of the postal facilities in the schoolhouse and the receipts have 
increased rapidly. 

Then came the question of using these facilities for the pur- 
pose of securing food products directly from the producer. The 
motor-truck service was utilized and orders were sent out to 

Individual formers. The result proved the advantages of buying 
direct, but there were difficulties which had to be overcome. It 
required the product of many farmers to supply the needs of 
the community, and a great deal of inconvenience was experi- 
enced in getting in touch with producers who desired to sell their 
produce in this manner. 

Finally it was seen that the only solution is organization on 
the part of the producers. The shipments at the farm must be 
organized, and in the rural sections, too, the schoolhouse stands 
ready to be used for this purpose. 

One of the motor-truck routes from Washington leads to 
Gettysburg, Pa. It traverses a good farming country for 80 
miles and in no part of it parallels a railroad. In the past hun- 
dreds of tons of vegetables, fruit, and so forth, raised in this 
territory have been allowed to rot and waste simply because 
there was no connection with a market which offered profitable 
returns. 

The route passes through Mount Joy Township, Adams County, 
Pa., which is on the edge of the historic battle field of Gettysburg. 
There only a few weeks ago was formed the first rural postal- 
school organization in the United States. The producers of the 
township, gathered in the Two Tavern schoolhouse, formed the 
Mount Joy Community Association. Mr. Rudisill, a former 
member of the State legislature, was elected president, and the 
public-school teacher was made the community secretary. This 
official is A. Nevin Sponsellor. His election as community secre- 
tary was by the people of the community, and by virtue of that 
election he has been made a postal agent of the motor transport 
service of the Post Office Department. 

The motor truck stops each morning at the schoolhouse and 
picks up the crates of eggs, containers of butter, boxes of poul- 
try, and other commodities collected there. These goods are 
delivered the same evening at the Park View schoolhouse in 
Washington and there distributed to the people of the community. 

The list of prices is sent each week by the Mount Joy com- 
munity secretary to the Park View community secretary. Or- 
ders are sent out and the goods shipped as desired. Payment is 
made by check weekly, and the community secretary at Mount 
Joy keeps the records of the shipments made by each farmer and 
makes payments accordingly. 

It is the first direct communication between rural and urban 
communities by means of the motor transport service in Ameri- 
can history. It is but the beginning, for already the Washington 
community is demanding more than the entire output of the 
township and other organizations are being formed to meet the 
demand. 

Around that little town of Gettysburg 55 years ago was fought 
the greatest battle on American soil. For three days the red 
gods of war took mighty toll of blood and life. From that field 
the Confederacy reeled backward, facing a certain end. Sixty- 
six hundred men died there in fratricidal strife, brother slaying 
brother in a frenzy of wrath and hate. 

It seems peculiarly appropriate that there, within sight of 
Cemetery Ridge and the Peach Orchard and the Wheat Field 
and the Round Top, should be organized the first community 
center in the linking up process of the Postal System and the 
public school, the community added to communication for a 
united, coordinated America. 

There on the site of battle, where men went through blood 
and fire because of disunion and secession, began the movement 
for unity and cooperation. And the victory which is yet to be 
won and celebrated for-this real fellowship and fraternity of 
America will be even more far-reaching than that which crowned 
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the storm-swept crests of Gettysburg in those bloody days of 
sixty-three. 

Here is the constitution adopted by the people of Mount Joy 
community assembled in the schoolhouse. It shows the many 
phases of activity possible to such organization of the citizen- 
~ and it will serve as a model for similar organizations else- 

ere: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE Mounr Jor COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION, 


We, the people of the United States residing in Mount Joy Townshi 
Adams County, Pa., in order more perfectly to fulfill he: obli ATONA 
of our membership in humanity and of our citizenship in this Nation, 
this State, this county, and this township, and thus to secure the bless- 
mg —.— Seay to 3 ane our Doen: a constitute ourselves 

association, and, for our use an an 
establish this constitution : = ee ee ee 


ARTICLE I.—NAME, 
3 name of this organization is the Mount Joy Community Associa- 


ARTICLE II.—PURPOSE. 


Our purpose in this association is — 5 all-sided, constructive con- 
ference, upon public questions and practi cooperation in the common 
: ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. Members: All citizens of the United States 21 years of 
age or over, both men and women, residing in Mount Joy Township ar 
y virtue of this national citizenship and this residence, members o 
this association, and have full and equal ig ae yor | right to 
attend all community meetin to participate in all discussions, and, 
upon being registe: or enrolled, to vote and otherwise share in the 
proper exercise of citizen authority in and through this association, 

EC. 2. Prospective members: All aliens 21 years of age or over, both 
men and women, residing in Mount Joy Township, who have declared 
their Intention to become citizens are, by virtue of this declaration of 
intention and this residence, prospective members of this association 
and as such may attend all community meetings and participate in all 
discussions, but may not vote, hold office, or otherw share in the 
exercise of citizen authority In or through this association. 


ARTICLE IV.—Orricers. 


The officers of this association are president, vice president, and the 
community secretary. 


ARTICLE V.—DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Secrion 1. President: It is the duty of the president of this asso- 
ciation to preside at all community meetings and to perform such other 
functions as are hereinafter prescribed. 

Sec. 2. Vice president: It is the duty of the vice president of this 
association to preside at community meetings in the absence or at the 
tennent of the president. 

EC. 3. The community R It is the duty of the communit 
secretary to serve as the agent of the citizens of the United States resid- 
ing in this township and constituting the membership of this association 
in officially communicating with and 9 5 official communications 
from national, State, and county representatives and administrators 
and in preparing for market and dispatching or ordering and receiving 
commodities for residents of this township as this association may 
direct ; to serve as the clerk in connection with and at such community 
meetings as this association may direct to be called; 1 tas 7 and ar- 
ranging for the coming of such public officials, candidates for public 
office, or other A us the association may desire to hear; seelng 
that the school building is open and in readiness for each community 
meeting or other gathering arranged by or under the auspices of this 
association ; being responsible to the board of school directors for assur- 
ing the observance of the board's regulations established to forward the 
rightful and prevent the improper use of the public-school property ; 
keeping a correct roll of registered members and . 8 75 ctive members 
and a complete record of attendance, topics considered, principal speakers 
and actions taken at each community meeting; to serve as custodian o 
all books, pamphlets, charts, poures, and other informational or exhibit 
material belonging to, loaned to, or to be acquired by this association ; 
cataloguing and arranging the same so as to facilitate its effective and 
proper use, and making available for signing such nominating, initiating, 
or other petitions, subscription rolls, lists of positions vacant, applica- 
tions for cmpioymont or other lists, forms, or files as the association 
may direct or the public need require to be compiled or kept; to serve 
as the executive of this association in arranging for such occasional or 
special programs. lectures, exhibits, entertainments, celebrations, festi- 
vals, and commemorations as this association may direct; in organizin 
and conducting the social and recreational activity of the youth an 
children of the townsmp as this association may direct; and in manag- 
ing whatever tax-maintained cooperative enterprise or enterprises or 
local branch of a national, State, or county enterprise or enterprises as 
may be established or authorized to be conducted In or in connection with 
this public-school building; to serve as supervisor of such dramatic, 
literary, or other special-group organizations, societies, clubs, or classes 
as may be formed under the auspices of this association or authorized 
to meet in this school building ; and at all times and in every way to seek 
to assure a proper coordination and harmony between the instructional 
use of the public-school property for the children and its use by the 
older members of this community. 


ARTICLE VI.—ELEcTION OF OFFICERS, 


The election of the officers of this association shall be by ballot. The of- 
cers elected at the time of organization shall serve until the annual com- 
munity meeting, to be held in Thereafter the term of each office 
shall te one year. Each officer shall serve until his successor shall 
have been duly installed. Any officer may be recalled at any regular 
community meeting upon a three-fourths vote of the members present, 
the association having determined by a two-thirds vote at a community 
3 held at least two weeks before that the question of such officer’s 
recall is to be voted on at such community meeting. In the event of 
the death, resignation, or recall of any officer, or in the event of failure 
on the part of the board of school directors to ratify the citizens’ elec- 
tion of community secretary and to intrust to the person thus elected the 
pory for its use outside of regular school 

all be held upon arrangement with the bọard 


care of the public-school 
hours, a 1l election s 
of school 


irectors, due notice of such special election being given. 
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ARTICLE VII,—COMMITTEEs. 


There shall be six standing committees—the committee on food pro- 
duction and marketing, the committee on sayings and investment, the 
committee on health and sanitation, the committee on recreation and 
the interests of youth, the committee on child welfare, and the execu- 
tive committee. Special committees may be appointed from time to time 
as the association shall direct. The chairmen of all commit — ha 
the executive, shall be named by the officers of the association, ject to 
the approval of the association. The chairman of each committee, except 
the executive, shall select the other members of his committee. T 
duties of the severa! committees, except the executive, shall be to coop- 
erate with the community secretary in promoting understanding and 
effective action regarding the particular matters indicated by their re- 

etive titles, and to d sag E such other functions as this associa- 
Ton may direct. The officers of the association, together with the chair- 
men of the several committees, shall constitute the executive committee. 
The president of the association shali serve ex officio as chairman of the 
executive committee. The executive committee shall act as advisory 
council to the community secretary and discharge such other functions 
as the association may direct. 

ARTICLE VIII.—MEETINGS, 

A regular community meeting shall be held in the Two Taverns school- 
house on Friday evening of each week, beginning at 8 o'clock. 1 
— meetings may be called at any time by the community sec- 
retary. 

ARTICLE IX.—QvorvuM. 

Twenty members present at any regular community meeting and 40 
- members present at any special community meeting shall constitute a 

quorum for the transaction of business. 

ARTICLE X.—AMENDMENTS. 
This constitution may be altered or amended by a two-thirds vote of 
members present at any re; r community meeting, the proposal to 
amend 3 been submitted in writing at a regular community meet- 
ing not less than two weeks prior to the meeting at which the proposed 
amendment is to be voted on. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

1. Call to order, 

2. Reading of minutes of previous meeting. 

3. Correction or approval of minutes of previous meeting. 

4. Presentation of proclamations of the President of the United States 
or other official statements or communications from National, State, oc 
ent ae: representatives or administrators, 

5. Discussion and action regarding matters presented in official com- 
munications, 

6. Reports of standing committees. 

7. Reports of special committees. 

8. Presentation of and discussion and action upon unfinished business. 

9. Presentation of and discussion and action upon new business. 

10. Address of evening or other special program. 

55 Discussion and action upon matters presented in address of 
evening. 

12. 6 

(Music or other entertainment may, of course, precede and social 
activities follow this regular order of business.) 

RULES OF PROCEDURE. 

Rete 1. Parliamentary usage, as set forth in Robert's Rules of Order, 
and parliamentary courtesy shall be strictly observed in the cenduct 
of all community mer py ras 

Rute 2. All 9 fon in discussion, whether n matters pre- 
sented in oficia? communications, unfinished or new business, or mat- 
ters set forth in the address of the evening, shall relate directly to 
juestions properly before the meeting at the time, and must have the 
character of orderly, all-sided, constructive conference. Otherwise it is 


o 8 

5 all discussions kers, except the speaker of the evening. 
shall be limited to five minutes each, with extension of time only by 
unanimous consent. 

Ruts 4. In all discussions no person may speak a second time until 
all others who wish to speak have spoken. 

Rete 5. Before adjournment the speaker of the evening shall be given 
3 to sum up, answer questions, and close the discussion. 

The order of business may be suspended or changed, and the rules of 
procedure may be altered, amended, or added to by a three-fourths vote 
of the members present at any regular or special community meeting. 

More money paid to the producer, less money paid by the con- 
sumer; that is the record made by these initial organizations, 
the beginning of a movement which should soon be nation wide. 

In Washington the prices of oysters have almost doubled in 
the past five years, while the price paid to the producer has re- 
mained stationary. For gathering the oysters, shucking, and so 
forth, the producer received about 75 cents a gallon. Those 
oysters were sold to the people of Washington at from 60 to 80 
cents a quart. 

A few months ago the Park View community association, of 
Washington, decided to establish direct connection with oyster 
farmers, using the motor transport service of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

They engaged to buy the entire supply of Charles Connelly, of 
Britton Bay, at $1.50 a gallon. He agreed to furnish the con- 
tainers and pay the postage. 

Those oysters were delivered to the postal station at the Park 
View schoolhouse and were delivered to the people of the com- 
munity at 40 cents a quart, which covers the entire cost of paper 
container, handling, wastage, and so forth. Of course, no profit 
was included, the public machinery of school and post office alone 
being used. 

What has been the result? The first order was for 10 gallons 
a week. Within two months it had been made 35 gallons a 
week with the demand growing continuously. The producer 
having for the first time a sure and profitable market is develop- 
ing a first-class oyster business. He is experimenting in an 


effort to produce the very best oysters possible. He is employing 
additional men at good wages and at steady work. The old un- 
certainty of delivery, the loss of all the oysters gathered for the 
day if the boat failed to arrive, which meant the total loss of 
food supplies, has given way to certainty. And the oysters 
gathered in the morning are served on the tables of Washington 
families that same evening. 

Above all, the producer gets twice as much for his oysters as 
he ever received before and the consumer pays exactly half the 
price he was formerly compelled to pay. 

If that is not an object lesson as to the mutual benefits of this 
community organization plus the post-office motor service, I do 
not know what could be. 

When oysters can be handled to such advantage in this manner 
it goes without saying that many other food products can be 
handled still more advantageously. Eggs, butter, poultry, honey, 
apples, potatoes, and many other commodities can be easily 
transported by this motor-truck service. In fact, all of them 
have been successfully handled by the Park View organization. 

For Thanksgiving the members of this community association 
purchased turkeys at 32 cents a pound when they were selling 
in the markets at 50 cents a pound. 

Christmas trees which sold in the market for $1 added to 
the joy of the holiday in Park View homes just as successfully 
even though they only cost 25 cents. They had come direct from 
a schoolhouse community center in Maryland after having been 
cut in the woods by the schoolboys. 

For Christmas in the Park View community an order was 
placed by Community Secretary McGrath, with Miss Love, com- 
munity secretary of a newly organized rural neighborhood center 
in Maryland Springs, for 140 turkeys. Those turkey were 
brought to the schoolhouse by the producers and were shipped 
directly to the Washington schoolhouse on a post-oflice motor 
truck, 

They were disposed of in less thai an hour at 42 cents a pound. 
One thousand three hundred and sixty-eight pounds of turkeys, 
and they were carried out of the schoolhouse by men and women 
who have proven the value of this kind of collective action. 
These Washington City residents paid 42 cents a pound, an 
average of 15 cents a pound less than the price prevailing in the 
markets here. 

But the turkey raisers in the country received 41 cents a 
pound, 6 cents a pound more than they were paid by the dealers 
in this city. 

Such a demonstration shows the yalue of organized action. 
Six cents a pound more to the producer and 15 cents a pound 
less to the consumer ought to prove what this system of direct 
communication means when expanded to its possibilities. Give 
that kind of encouragement to the man who raises food products 
and it will increase production. It will prevent the loss of that 
which is raised. It will reduce the cost of living to the city 
dweller. It will bring both producers and consumers into closer 
contact, will develop better understanding between them, and 
make their business relations of mutual profit and benefit. 

Almost every form of farm produce can be handled by this 
organized system. Park View School postal station has dis- 
tributed chickens, turkeys, oysters, butter, eggs, potatoes, apples, 
cranberries, and other fruits. Mr. McGrath, community secre- 
tary, states that he is doing now a business of $200 a day and 
that his greatest difficulty is in securing the produce to meet 
the demand. Not a cent of profit is taken, it is carried on by 
public agencies in the schoolhouse by the post-office motor 
transport service and its advantages go wholly to the people 
themselves. 

“ Food—that is the future of freedom and peace.“ During 
the last two years the world’s food and feeding problem was 
the trembling issue on which all the hopes of liberty for the 
world rested. 

Now that the war is over, it is true that the task of produc- 
ing and distributing the food which is necessary to the very life 
of every American holds its challenge just the same. The high 
cost of living is not a war product; it is a vital problem of 
peace. 

Peopie should live more cheaply in America than anywhere 
else on earth. We have unlimited resources; land enough to 
feed the world in abundance. We have not begun to crowd our- 
selves, for here there are only 33 persons to the square mile, 
while Belgium before the war supported 671 persons to the 
square mile. France had 191, England 379, and the other Euro- 
pean nations were generally as thickly populated. 

But in spite of marvelous advantages the prices of foodstuffs 
have been climbing steadily upward for years and have reached 
the point where many persons are unable to secure sufficient 
of these necessities to enable them to maintain proper physical 
conditions, The consumer is obliged to pay a vastly too large 
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proportion of his day’s work to secure these commodities of 
life. 

I have heard men gravely declare that there is no answer 
to this flamiug question. They state that prices of food must 
of necessity go higher and higher, and that hunger will always 
be the lot of some of the population of America. 

I do not believe it. I will not believe that the Nation that 
can perfect the telephone and telegraph, the wireless, the flying 
machine, and a hundred other marvels of science, must halt 
helpless before this task. I will not believe that the America 
which would harness its energies into an invincible fighting 
machine in a single year’s time must be forced to bow impotent 
before this problem. 

The fact is that America has never tried to solve this problem 
in constructive fashion. While banking, transportation, indus- 
try have been highly organized, the mighty business of produc- 
ing and distributing the food of the Nation has been left to 
blind chance. There has been no organized effort, only a medley 
of conflicting interests which injured producer and consumer 
alike. 

Now let us try cooperation in the production and the distribu- 
tion of food. The organization which has proved so effective 
in other lines will prove equally effective in this great work of 
feeding the people. The schoolhouses of America offer the 
logical centers for action, both in country and in city. Once 
the people realize the advantages, they will eagerly seize this op- 
portunity for mutual benefit, as is proven by the many requests 
that have come from neighborhoods in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton that schoolhouse organizations be formed. 

And connecting these communities, like veins and arteries of 
the body, carrying the life-giving currents to every part, should 
be the motor-transport service of the Post Office Department. 
It is a public service of the people for the people and by the 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this motor transport service of 
the Post Office Department may be made as important an 
agency in peace as the motor transport service of the United 
States Army has been in war. 

Over there in France the victories of Chateau Thierry and St. 
Mihiel were made possible because of those soldiers of transport 
and subsistence, who fought against a hundred obstacles, but 
who carried a burden of tonnage which is one of the marvels 
of the war. For every soldier in France it required 9 tons 
of supplies a year. These supplies were landed in great base 
depots in France and then were transported, mainly by motor 
trucks, to the front lines. 

- It was no accident that made those names in France stand 
for great deeds in American history. It was because the Ameri- 
can machine that fed the fighting men was so well constructed 
that it met every need. 

I saw great warehouses going up overnight. They were 
filled with supplies before they were roofed. Farms were 
turned into factories and swamps into teeming communities. 
We built a motor town in France almost as large as Detroit. 

The roads were literally filled with trucks carrying supplies 
to the trenches. They ran up under the fire of the shells, and 
no braver feats were performed than those of the drivers who 
held the steering wheels and kept their trucks moving forward 
in momentary peril of dreadful death. 

The service of supply it was called, and its scope and success 
over there gives us a sure faith that it can be made a great 
factor in the readjustment over here. 

American soldiers were spread over 400 miles of communica- 
tion. A million men were split up into units of from five hun- 
dred to a hundred thousand, and all had to be supplied. A 90- 
day reserve supply of food for the entire overseas force was 
necessary. 

Every day tens of thousands of tons of supplies were landed 
at the ports. This was placed in base supply depots at the 
ports. Then it was taken to the intermediate supply depots and 
then farther up front to the advanced supply depots. Each one 
of these institutions was a city, with thousands of workers and 
every detail of a bustling, thriving community. 

American soldiers were better fed than those of any other 
nation in this war. The meat ration was 20 ounces a day, the 
largest known army meat ration. There were vegetables, fruits, 
chocolate, coffee, and other components. All of these were col- 
lected, transported, and distributed by the wonderful organiza- 
tion of the service of supply. 

The reserve rations, for use in emergency, such as break- 
down in food supply in the rear, were brought up in motor 
trucks. Often a motor truck was used as a traveling commis- 


sary store and it brought its supplies up within gunshot of the 
enemy, but doing its service to the soldiers just the same. 


I maintain that the same ability and genius which made pos- 
sible the service of supply in France will make possible an even 
greater success of the service of supply in America. 

Mr. Chairman, the motor transport service of the Army can 
be used in this new service of peace. Already this Congress 
has empowered the Secretary of War to turn over automobiles, 
trucks, and so forth, which may be of use to the Post Office De- 
partment. There are at least 50,000 trucks now in possession 
of the War Department which will admirably suit the purposes 
of this new service. The use of these for the transportation of 
commodities through territory not touched at present by any 
adequate means of communication will give employment to 
50,000 soldiers who have been a part of the personnel of this 
war agency. ; 

We are hearing much of the problems of demobilization and 
we are going forward largely in a planless way. Here is a 
practical way to guarantee to many thousands of returning sol- 
diers useful employment, which will mean the welfare of the 
Nation. Here is a program of constructive development which 
will be of permanent benefit not only to the veterans but to all 
the people. In the midst of the parades and enthusiasm and 
red fire for the victorious soldiers of America we should show 
in practical fashion the real measure of public appreciation and 
gratitude. 

The operation of this direct marketing plan between organ- 
ized communities will show very soon, also, the importance of 
permanent road construction. A system of great trunk high- 
ways, crossing the continent east and west and north and south, 
can be built and paid for largely out of the receipts of this 
motor transport service of the Post Office Department. They 
would be post roads as intended by the Constitution, and would 
be Federal highways with connecting roads built by the States 
and local subdivisions. 

No more important task could be undertaken by this Govern- 
ment now, and it would furnish constructive employment to 
thousands of those who are returning from overseas with expe- 
rience in road construction in France and Italy and Belgium. 

These roads, thus constructed, would bind the Nation together 
in a unity which would defy the barriers of sectionalism. They 
would result in better schools, for there is a direct relation be- 
tween poor schools and poor roads. Children are kept from 
school by bad roads, and frequently the average small attend- 
ance is so greatly reduced that the efficiency of the one-room 
country school is materially affected. Good roads mean con- 
solidated schools, with better educational facilities and with 
the pupils carried to and from the schoolhouse in motor trucks, 
which might also be a part of the post-office equipment and en- 
gaged at the same time in post-office service. When you link 
the post office and the schoolhouse together you have laid the 
foundation for real progress along many lines. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much of Americanization and 
the vital necessity of making the melting pot function. No 
group effort and no piecemeal procedure can meet this problem 
of making Americans of those strangers who comes to our 
shores. The foreigner must be made a member of the Nation, 
He must be given the sense of belonging. 

That means that the action must come from the community 
in which he lives. If there is to be no “ Little Italy ” or “ Little 
Russia” or Little Poland” or “ Little Anything Else,” there 
must be all-inclusive American communities where each resi- 
dent feels a sense of partnership, of real fellowship. 

Organizing the community in the school building, the prop- 
erty of all, will help weld the citizenship into one composite 
whole as nothing else could do. It will bring neighbors to- 
gether for many varied purposes—educational, social, recrea- 
tional, and so forth. And when people get together they find 
agreement, fellowship, and cooperation. 

Making of that schoolhouse a station of the Postal Service, 
with one of those engaged in educational work as the responsible 
agent of the community and also an agent of the Post Office 
Department, means the linking up of the individual citizen with 
the Federal Government. It means that Government, instead 
of being paternal, is fraternal. 

But it does still more than that. For the International Pos- 
tal Union is the one organization that has swept aside all bar- 
riers of nationality and made of the entire world a neighbor- 
hood. Through it the most remote community in America is in 
direct communication with every community in the world. ; 

So it is that the prosaic bread-and-butter question, which 
makes necessary the organization of producers and consumers 
and the establishment of communication between them, with no 
unjust and unnecessary toll levied, may well be the impelling 
force which will drive us to true democracy, which will be safe 
for us and for the world—a democracy that means not only uni- 
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versal liberty but universal organization, which will guarantee 
equal opportunity and equal justice to all. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I am going to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SAUNDERS]. One of the problems that has confronted every 
man living on the farm at some distance from a market has 
been to get the products of his farm to the place where it 
is to be consumed. There is, perhaps, not a rural community 
in the United States where a great deal of food does not go 
to waste solely because they have no economical means of 
getting it to market. It would not matter how completely 
the farmers of one part of the country might organize unless 
they had an assured and daily transportation to carry their 
produce to the city. I do not believe this will help the man 
in the country half as much as it will help the man in the 
city. The problem has always been with the human family in 
thickly populated sections of the country to be able to get 
ample food supplies. That problem has not confronted the 
people of America so much in the past as it will in the future. 
As population continues to increase we have got to have a 
quick, easy access from the place of production to the place 
of consumption. When the place of consumption is easily, 
economically, and certainly reached the production always nec- 
essarily increases rapidly, because the demand is there. If 
you can supply the demand, the man in the country is willing 
to produce the stuff to satisfy the demand; but when he pro- 
duces it and it is wasted or destroyed, that makes for ineffl- 
ciency in the distribution of food products. The railroads 
have been of very great advantage. They have developed in 
this country great industries that never could have been de- 
veloped but for the transportation from the point of production 
to the point of consumption. In many communities they are 
now running what is called the milk daily wagon, where the 
farmers themselves, without the assistance of the Government, 
have established milk routes, and they find when they get a 
creamery established in the community that it is extremely 
profitable. The number of cattle has been greatly increased, 
which not only increases the amount of milk supply, so much 
needed, but the meat supply also, because it makes raising 
cattle profitable. So if you will connect the gardens and the 
fields of the farmers with the consuming communities prod- 
ucts will be increased rapidly, because it will pay the farmer 
to produce the food. I think it would be taking a back- 
ward step to cut the appropriation down. I think the people 
in the cities are the ones who will be much more benefited than 
the people in the country. I shall support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I would not support any 
amendment to cut down the appropriation in the bill, neither 
will I support the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia 
to increase the appropriation. I have no attack whatever to 
make on the motor-truck service as it has been inaugurated by 
the Post Office Department. It is, of course, more or less in 
the experimental stage. I think it has in it great possibilities 
if it is put in operation in those places where it is practicable 
nnd where it is feasible. but in my discussion with the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, who is one of its most enthusi- 
nstic advocates, and in the hearings that we have had on this 
proposition I have pointed out this fact as a reason for caution 
in dealing with a matter of this kind; that we are inaugurating 
a new transportation service in the Post Office Department, and 
as long as it is left to the wise judgment of the administrative 
officers to put it into operation where it is feasible and proper 
it is all right and will be operated as a success, but when it 
gets to the point that Congress will step in and, without hear- 
ings, without information, and without facts, vote large addi- 
tional sums and force the Post Office Department to extend 
where it is not feasible and proper, it will then become a source 
of deficit rather than revenue. In other words, my contention 
is that this new form of service should not be extended beyond 
the bounds of reason based on the data and information in 
hand. Now, what information does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia or the gentleman from Mississippi give us throwing light 
as to whether there are any places where this $500,000 will be 
needed? I believe the gentleman from Virginia moved to in- 
crease it by that amount? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will ask the gentleman—he 
is a member of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, I believe—what information he gave of a definite char- 
acter that we needed the gigantic sum for the aeroplane service 
called for in the bill? 

Mr. BLACK. I will answer that question very frankly. I 
voted in the committee and stood for the proposition to only 
spend $300,000 for aircraft-mail service in the fiscal year 1920, 
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I feel free to make that statement because it was my contention 
that the aerial-mail service was still more or less experimental 
and not too great a sum should be appropriated for its exten- 
sion and operation until its feasibility and practicability had 
been more thoroughly established. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am not assailing the gentle- 
man’s attitude at all; I am asking what information of any 
definite character was given to this body that that gigantic sum 
was needed properly for the aeroplane service? 

Mr. BLACK. Answering that with perfect frankness, not 
sufficient information, in my opinion. Now, the item we have 
under consideration the Post Office Department in its original 
estimate asked $300,000 for the service for the next fiscal year. 
The committee, after hearing the statement of Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, Mr. Blakslee, saw fit—and I am not going 
to attack the action of the committee—to increase that to $1,000,- 
000. And now come other gentlemen, without information to 
show where it can be put into successful operation, and seek 
to increase that $500,000 more. I submit, gentlemen, that it is 
a. matter we ought not to act on without information and 
therefore should not adopt the amendment of the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will permit, is it not 
a fact, under last year’s law, that, in addition to this money, 
the department could get free motor vehicles from the War 
Department? 

Mr. BLACK. That is true. The present law provides that 
the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, deliver and turn 
over to the Postmaster General from time to time and without 
charge, for use in the Postal Service, such aeroplanes and auto- 
mobiles as may prove to be or shall become unsuitable for the 
purposes of the War Department, Lut suitable for the Postal 
Service. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, my amend- 
ment seems to have led rather to an attack upon the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General (Mr. Blakslee) than to a discus- 
sion of the merits of motor routes as provided for in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman did not take what I 
said as an attack upon the Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. When you refer to an official 
in charge of a great department of the Government, and pre- 
sumably a hard-headed, efficient, practical man of affairs, as 
a dreamer, and put him, and the men who agree with him as 
to the utility of this enterprise in the class of Col, Mul- 
berry Sellers, what is that but an attack upon his capacity 
as a public official? If it is not an attack upon him, what is it? 
Should a man of the Sellers type hold a responsible Govern- 
ment position? Your remarks centainly present this official as 
an incapable member of the working force of the Post Office De- 
partment, Dreamers, visionaries, enthusiasts of the Mulberry 
Sellers type, are not likely to afford an efficient, or satisfac- 
tory administration of the large responsibilities that attach 
to the position of Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, I have 
noted, as the gentleman from Tennessee has noted, that when- 
ever any proposition that is presented in this body that has 
nothing to commend it, save that it will be helpful to the plain 
people, such a project is sure to be viciously assailed as a pork 
barrel, or as an airy fantastic dream. There is nothing of the 
glamorous about this project. It does not touch the imagina- 
tion, like the project for carrying the mails by hurrying flocks 
of fast-flying aeroplanes. It is a prosaic, humdrum, every-day 
working proposition that has nothing in its favor save that it 
will develop the communities which it will serve with its branch- 
ing routes, and serve alike to their advantage the farmers on 
the routes, and the working population of the cities. Of course 
it isa dream. Of course it smacks of the pork barrel to its op- 
ponents. It is too absurd to be formulated, or supported save 
by dreamers. But this country, and humanity owes much to 
the alleged dreamers: They are generally the pioneers in new 
projects of universal utility. For years the dreamers dreamed 
of a parcel-post law. I recall the arduous road traveled by the 
dreamers and enthusiasts who struggled and fought to make 
a place for that enterprise in our post-office system. Other 
dreamers, visionaries, and enthusiasts dreamed of a comprehen- 
sive road development in continental United States with the 
help of Federal aid extended by an appropriate Federal statute. 
The project was vehemently assailed. Like this project of Mr. 
Blakslee it was denounced as a pork-barrel scheme that would 
put all other pork-barrel enterprises to the blush. This appre- . 
hension was expressed in terms of picturesque invective. 

Yet none of these dreadful apprehensions have been realized, 
and in view of the great expansion of road development that 
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has taken place, and is now in progress since the passage of the 
Federal road act, I doubt if there is a Member of this body 
who would now expunge this measure from the statute books, 
if he had the power to do so, or who would not admit, unless 
he is a reactionary of the most hopeless type, that his gloomy 
anticipations have not been realized. If the man who devised, 
developed, and patiently, and thoroughly laid out these motor 
routes, is a dreamer, and the men who regard them as hopeful 
enterprises, promising large returns of public benefits, are 
dreamers, what shall we say of the men who pin their faith to 
the aeroplane as a practical instrumentality for the commercial 
carrying of the mails, and are willing to risk millions in that 
enterprise? Certainly as a practical man I can not see that 
these two propositions rest upon any equality of merit, or 
hopefulness. The truck enterprise has been thoroughly tried 
out, and its value determined. If anyone desires to ascertain 
the results of this experiment he can call at the office of the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, and by scrutinizing the 
returns, and expenses of the enterprise, satisfy himself that 
this is not the airy fabric of a dream but a practical experi- 
ment under severe tests which has fully justified the hopes of 
its friends. 

If the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General is a dreamer as 
to this enterprise, there are others to be remitted to that class, 
The chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads seems to be a dreamer, since a few minutes ago he 
gave vigorous testimony to the feasibility, practicability and 
fruitful possibilities of this enterprise. I am not afraid to 
put this project of rural development upon a sure foundation 
basis of development, or unwilling to expend in experimentation 
on this line, if indeed the development of this project can 
now be fairly styled experimentation, a sum far greater than 
that which has been voted for experiments in mail carrying by 
fast-flying machines in the uncertain realm of the air, nor do 
I apprehend that appropriations to enlarge this project of 
universal utility will ever be the subject of successful attack. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am perfectly willing, so far 
as I am concerned, to take all the chances of mischief that it is 
suggested will follow upon the adequate development of this 
service. The figures on file at the Post Office Department very 
sufficiently establish both the merits and the potentialities of 
this child of the brain of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. With pleasure. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman says he wants to put it at least 
on an equal footing with the aeroplane experiment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. To do that, having in mind the 
value of the machines directed to be turned over by the War 
Department, and the amount of the appropriation, we ought to 
appropriate in this connection about $7,000,000. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to call this fact to the gentleman’s 
attention. The aeroplane appropriation, as we passed it, carries 
$500,000. This carries a million, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment will get the Army trucks from the War Department, just 
as they will get the aeroplanes, and you will have $2 for this 
where you would have $1 for the other. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman has not fully 
apprehended the effect of the Garrett amendment. According 
to the best estimate I can make, of the value of the planes, and 
engines directed to be delivered to the Post Office Department, 
the effect of the Garrett amendment will be to turn over to that 
department material that must be worth $5,000,000 or $6,000,000. 
We do not propose to turn over any such value in motor trucks 
to this service. 

Mr. BLACK. We have the authority now. 

Mr. SAUNDERS or Virginia. We have directed the War De- 
partment to turn over these planes and engines to the Post 
Office Department. The War Department will have no dis- 
cretion in the matter. Our mandate is peremptory, and we 
have nominated the material to be delivered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I regret I have not had the 
benefit of the discussion on this amendment, which, I under- 
stand, is the difference between $1,500,000 and $500,000. I 
should be very glad to see that part of the paragraph stricken 
out and not give either the $500,000 or $1,500,000. 

Let us stop and think a minute. We are scattering jurisdic- 
tion to this department and that department and the other de- 
‘partment. This, as I understand it now, is to repair motor 
trucks, and for the purchase, manufacture, exchange, and ex- 
penses incidental to conyeyance and the murketing of produce 
and commodities. That is broad enough, I take it, to cover the 
construction of roads. 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, because of the apprehension on the part of some gentlemen 
that it might be possible to do that under this amendment, that 
portion relating to roads has been stricken out. 

Mr. CANNON. I know; but you leave language there that I 
believe would be held, when it came to be passed on by the comp- 
troller, to include the improvement of roads. 

Now, let us stop and see where we are. There has been under 
the highway act money appropriated, and it is available for 
two years, to the extent of $75,000,000, to aid in the construc- 
tion of roads. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. The road question is out of this. 

Mr. CANNON, The road question is out of it, but you leave 
language in here that any comptroller who passed upon it would 
hold would apply to the construction of roads. Now, when you 
get good roads the farmer will take care of himself, We have 
gotten railroads. I hope that they would not become largely 
increased in the expense of their operation a little later on by 
legislation. God knows, I want to see us get back instead of 
going forward and having the Federal Government running the 
whole machine, because then you come to inefficiency, with 
great expense and many cooks. 

Now, I have a letter here from the Agricultural Department 
touching the construction of highways, $75,000,000 all told. It 
is an interesting letter, but I have not time to read it in my five 
minutes. I speak in the highest respect of our former colleague, 
Postmaster General Burleson, but he is running to the extent 
of his ability, at railroad speed, toward the Government doing 
everything. 

Now, there is upon us here during this Congress and the one 
to follow after many questions concerning the unscrambling of 
these eggs. We put it in expressly as to highways, but you strike 
highways out, and it would have to be construed under “re- 
pair of equipment, supervision, and maintenance, and expenses 
incidental to conveyance and marketing of produce and commodi- 
ties.” Now, I represent an agricultural district, one of the best 
in the United States. My State of Illinois has just voted, on a 
referendum, $60,000,000 for the purpose of improving the roads— 
those black lands. My own county voted $1,500,000 to improve 
roads. We have the spirit. The time has come when we can 
afford to doit. And here is the legislation calling for $75,000,000 
altogether. And if one State does not take it in two years, it 
can be reapportioned to the States that do take it. Let us keep 
this thing as near as we can under one jurisdiction. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. This branch 
of the Post Office Department has gone through its experimental 
stage and has demonstrated it is to be not only self-sustaining but 
a great boon to both the people who live in the urban communi- 
ties and to the producers of farm products. 

The gentleman from IIlinois has advanced no argument here 
why the farmers of this country should not have the Government, 
through its post-office facilities, go out through the country and 
gather up butter and eggs and vegetables of all kinds and bring 
them into town. What good would a million dozen eggs left 
out in the country be if the people in the cities who want them 
could not get them? What if you have potatoes, Irish and sweet 
potatoes, carrots, corn, away out in the country when the people in 
the towns, who are hungry for something to eat, can not get them? 

If you please, the Government, through the Post Office Depart- 
ment, has demonstrated that it can send these motor trucks out 
into these rural communities and upon the payment of the bare 
parcel post on them bring all the farm products into the town 
and transport them into the cities where the people can use them, 
without one cent of cost to the Government. If the gentleman 
from Illinois will inquire of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, Mr. Blakslee, he will learn that these trucks have made 
enormous profits in the populous settlements of this country, 
Of course he will not introduce this service in places where they 
could not find any farm products or bring anything into town to 
satisfy the hunger of the people. It must be assumed that the 
Post Office Department will exercise common sense and judg- 
ment and find these communities where the motor trucks will do 
the most good and where the service will be self-sustaining and 
of advantage to the man out in the country who has farm prod- 
ucts for sale, as well as the man in the city who must eat. 

The gentleman from Illinois must think that a man can have 
500 hens running around in his front yard in the city and that 
he can raise farm products in town. [Laughter.] That is a 
mistake. This produce must all come from the country. The 
farmers make it to sell to people in the cities. Of course, the 
man in town must pay the profits of all these middle men that 
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have had the benefits derived from the old system all these years. 
In Washington City it takes a rich man to get enough to eat. 
You can not live and pay the high prices that are exacted here, 
because all these middle men must get their rake-off before this 
produce gets on the consumer's table. 

The department has gone into that and realizes the necessity 
for relief and has demonstrated its plan to be a success; and 
now the department asks this Congress to put up the money in 
order that it may go out into different branches all over this 
Republic and do the splendid work that it has done in these 
communities where it has tried out the system as an experiment. 
Yet the gentleman from Illinois finds fault with that. He com- 
plains that out of this money highways might be built some- 
where. That feature is stricken out of the bill. I would not 
care if it were allowed to remain. I want the people out in the 
country to get good roads. I can not see why the gentleman 
from Illinois should object to the man who has produce to bring 
into town having a good road to travel over. The improvement 
of roads is one of the best things in this country that has ever 
been started, and I for one will be glad to see the improvement 
of roads extended all over this country. [Applause.] Yet the 
gentleman from Illinois is afraid the Comptroller of the Treasury 
might construe this item to warrant the officials of the Post 
Office Department in going out and building roads wherever they 
please. He complains that they will have to sustain this equip- 
ment. Does he object to the improvement of the equipment 
and having the motor trucks kept in good repair—the motor 
trucks which are necessary to haul this produce? Of course, 
the motor trucks would go down if you did not furnish money in 
this bill to keep them in repair and supply them with axle grease 
and lubricating oil and all other things that are necessary to 
keep up the equipment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Sreenerson] offers an amendment to strike out “ $1,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $500,000,” and the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] offers a substitute by striking out 
“ $1,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “ $1,500,000.” The 
question is on agreeing to the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announed that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. NORTON. A division! ` 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, does the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. STEENERSON] desire to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am willing to withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For travel and miscellaneous expenses in the Postal Service, office of 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, $1,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do so for the purpose of asking the 
chairman of the committee the courtesy to kindly allow me to 
ask him a question with reference to the paragraph on lines 5 
to 7, which have already been read. I understand the star- 
route contracts are for a four-year period. I simply wish to 
ask him whether or not there is any provision whereby an in- 
crease of the rates over those stated in the contracts made 
four years ago can be made, in view of the additional cost of 
maintenance to those who have taken contracts at the prices 
then prevailing for marketable goods at that time? 

Mr. MOON. ‘The act making appropriations for the depart- 
ment for 1918 provided that the Postmaster General may re- 
adjust all these star-route contracts on the basis of equity and 
justice, regardless of the original contract, and may continue 
the service at whatever sum may be reasonable or may relieve 
him of the contract entire. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is the law now? 

Mr, MOON. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And it would apply to such a condition as 
that to which I refer? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have in mind several cases where con- 
tractors nre actually losing money on account of the increased 
cost of their equipment, horses, and feed. 
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Mr. MOON. I think that was the main inducement for the 
passage of that law. 

Mr. TREADWAY. At that time? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; at that time. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I make this pro forma amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, with a view of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Moon] a question. I would like to ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman wheiher or not he has any report from 
the Post Office Department in relation to the action taken 
under section 4 of the act of July 2, 1918, authorizing the Post- 
master General to adjust the equities under certain contracts 
where in the performance of these contracts great losses have 
acerucd to the contractors? 

Mr. MOON. No; there is no report made to the committee, 
and none properly due to the committee under the law on that 
subject. My information is that the Postmaster General, in 
exercising the discretionary power that he has in that matter. 
has made an adjustment of a number of those matters, but 
there are some that have not been adjusted. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I would like to follow that with another 
question. 1 am apprised that there are one or two, perhaps 
more, contracts in which the losses are so great that the de- 
partment declines to adjust them. In one instance the loss has 
been as much as 125 per cent, aint the ground of nonaction is 
that the loss is too great to a: ‘just. I submit that the greater 
the injustice, the greater the loss, the greater is the reason 
for adjustment. 

Mr. MOON. That is not an inquiry for me to answer; it is 
a matter of administration wider the Postmaster General, 


Mr. MONTAGUE. I wanted to get the view of the chairman 
upon if. 

Mr. ROUSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Certainly. 


Mr. ROUSE. I will state that I know of one single case 
where the contractor for screen-wagon service in Cincinnati has 
that kind of a contract, aud it hes not been adjusted, but they 
are working on a basis of 80 per cent. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Has not the Postmaster General desig- 
nated the Federal Trade Commission, or some official from that 
body, to ascertain the losses incident to the performance of 
these contracts? 

Mr. ROUSE. I am not advised on that matter, but I know 
that there are constantly received at the Post Office Depart- 
ment appeals asking that these contracts be adjusted. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am advised that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has in one contract found the losses to be 125 per cent, 
and yet the Post Office Department has declined to afford any 
remedy. The contractor is not released from the performance 
of his contract, but must continue in its performance, thus driv- 
ing him into bankruptcy. 

Mr. NORTON. Has the Post Office Department any 
thority to revoke or cancel these contracts? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Under the provision I have just cited it 
would seem that he has such authority. I refer to the act of 
July, 1918. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have a pressing case in my district, and 
when this fourth section of the act of July, 1918, was up I called 
the attention of the committee to it, and I think I asked the 
chairman if it was not the intention to adjust such contracts. 
The contractor in my district has filed a claim and wanted the 
contract adjusted; he is day after day losing money, his bonds- 
men are responsible, and he has protested, but can get no relief, 
The section is being eyaded or overlooked. I am anxious to have 
light on the subject, and I am very much interested in the 
interrogation of the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Cheizniss, examine the part of this bill beginning on page 
26, line 2, and note that line 22 provides for the compensation of 
rural carriers. A day’s work of the rural carrier, so far as 
travel is concerned, is 24 miles and the time is six days per 
week. For such service the carrier receives $1,440, and he is 
allowed $24 per year for each mile or major fraction over 24 
miles that he is compelled to travel, and the compensation is 
reduced where the mileage is less by a graded scale until 
where the route is 4 miles and less than 6 miles the compensa- 
tion is only $576 per year. ‘This compensation is inadcquate, 
although it was increased by the last act of Congress. Jn rural 
districts where the country is hilly and the roads, many of them, 
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almost impassable during the winter season the carriers are put 
to a greater expense to keep up the service. 

In Westmoreland and Butler Counties, composing the twenty- 

second congressional district of Pennsylvania, that I have the 
honor to represent in Congress, many of the carriers, in order 
to meet the requirements of the service, now that parcel post 
has grown so heavy, are required to keep two horses and 
wagons, and some of them use motor cars and wagons, and 
others use motor cars alone; but nearly all of these are required 
to keep both kinds of transportation—horses and wagons for 
winter and motor ears for summer. 

When this matter was examined into by the last Congress, a 
hearing was given the rural carriers, and it was shown by the 
report of 30 carriers, which I filed from my district, that the 
actual necessary expense in keeping up the vehicles was from 
$67.50 per month down to $30 per month, so greatly had the cost 
of horse feed, horseshoeing, and upkeep of vehicles, and cost 
of gasoline, tires, and upkeep of automobiles increased during 
the last year. The majority of the carriers were compelled to 
pay out on an average of $60 per month for transportation alone. 
This left them but from $50 to $60 per month upon which to live 
and keep their families. The result has been that in my district 
many vacancies in the service have occurred, caused by resigna- 
tions, because the carriers could no longer support their families 
and continue in the service. 

Formerly these carriers made a large amount of money by 
carrying packages and making small purchases in the stores 
for their constituency. This, now, is taken away by the Parcel 
Post Service, these packages being sent more cheaply by postage. 

These earriers applied for an advance in this compensation at 
this Congress and filed their claim with the committee, in which 
it was set forth, “ We respectfully ask your committee for in- 
crease of 30 per cent on the basic pay for the next year and the 
same gradation of pay above the standard that is provided by 
law for less than the standard.” Yet this appeal was ignored 
by the committee. They have granted an increase to the city 
carriers, where the pay of $1,500 per year is allowed, and they 
are furnished with automobile or horse and wagon by the Goy- 
ernment; but the rural carriers are compelled to furnish their 
own automobile or their own horse and wagon, pay entirely for 
its upkeep, and carry the mail for a maximum of $1,440 per 
year for 24 miles per day travel. 

This is unfair. The compensation is inadequate and ought 
to be increased, and I shall vote for the amendment pending to 
increase this pay, although the amendment pending does not go 
as far as I would go, because I would favor the increase of 30 
per cent which the carriers ask. 

There is another matter, which is covered by the next para- 
graph of the bill, namely, the investigation of conditions arising 
from contracts on the star-route service and the adjustment of 
the compensation therefor. 

Under the act of July 2, 1918, the Postmaster General was 
authorized to adjust these contracts and give relief under the 
following provision of the law: 

Sec. 4. That the Postmaster General is authcrized to investigate 
conditions arising from contracts in the star route, screen wagon, and 
other vehicle — fs entered into prior to June 30, 1617. and from con. 
tracts for furnishing envelopes, blanks and blank books, ‘and the Official 
Postal Guide, for contracts entered into prior to June 30, 1917, with a 
view to determining whether any adjustment should be made in the 
5 and to adjust the same for materials or services hereafter 

o be furnished or rendered in cases where the facts diselose the neces- 
itty for such adjustment, or, in his discretion, with the consent of the 
contractor and his bondsmen, the Postmaster General may cancel such 
contracts. 

Yet it seems to be impossible to obtain from the Postmaster 
Gencral an examination into and adjustment of the compensa- 
tion of star-route carriers, who, because of the increased cost of 
transportation and living, are losing money in carrying ont their 
contracts. . 

I have in my district a star route extending from Mount Pleas- 
ant to Donegal, Pa., and serving several intermediate offices. 
This contractor took this contraet for a period of four years 
beginning in 1916, before the great advance in cost of the neces- 
sary articles that he is compelled to use in carrying out his con- 
tract. He has been losing money every day for more than a 
year and a half last past. He has demonstrated to the Post Office 
Department that the cost of horses and wagons and the upkeep 
thereof and the increased burden of the Parcel Post Service 
have made it impossible for him to complete his contract. He 
is, however, under bond, and the Government insists upon him 
earrying out the contract and losing money continuously and 
seems to be unwilling to grant him the relief that the law pro- 
vides. The Government of the United States should not be an 
unfair employer. It ought not to extort, under changed condi- 
tions, compliance with a contract when it makes a bankrupt of 
the party with whom the contract is made. 


To meet that very condition the above law was enacted, and 
Congress in good faith has given the Postmaster General 
power to adjust unusual cases, such as the one I have cited, 
and yet the Post Office Department seems unwilling to grant 
the relief it is legally authorized to extend to this unfortunate 
man. Mr. Chairman, I submit that these two wrongs ought to 
be corrected. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I concur in the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but I wish to couple with 
that suggestion the observation, perhaps a repetition of what I 
said a moment ago, that the greater the inequity, the greater the 
losses, the more the reason for the department to take ‘action. 
It appears here that the reason for nonaction is just the con- 
verse of that contention, namely, that the losses are so great 
that the department should not take action. 

Mr. AYRES. We have given the Postmaster General the 
authority under the act of July 2, 1918. What further can 
Congress do? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Of course, something further could be 
done; it is possible to provide mandatory legislation, but I am 
simply bringing the subject to the attention of the committee 
that they may see what the legislation has accomplished. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I simply wish to say to the gentleman from 
Virginia that when the Post Office Committee reported this 
legislation for the relief of contractors losing money on account 
of the war, we assumed that the larger the loss the greater 
the need of readjustment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Precisely; the greater the loss the greater 
the reason that remedy should be afforded. 

Mr. MOON. I want to say that the power conferred in the 
act on the Postmaster General was discretionary, and it does 
not lie in the mouth of anybody in Congress to say that that 
discretion has been improperly exercised, unless the facts are 
presented upon which that might be determined. The gentle- 
man, in his opinion, may think it has been improperly exer- 
cised, but the Postmaster General may, on the other hand, think 
he has exercised his discretion properly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentieman permit a question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Suppose the designated agent from the 
Federal Trade Commission has reported a loss of 125 per cent 
in one contract, and the contraetor requests a readjustment, 
does not the gentleman think that that would be an instance 
for the exercise of discretionary power? 

Mr. MOON. If we have no statement of facts accompanying 
it, it would be a mere conclusion and not worthy of considera- 
tion. If all the facts involved show the loss has occurred and 
that the matter requires readjustment, I think the Postmaster 
General would be in error in not exercising the discretion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That on and after July 1, 1919, clerks in first and second 
can post 1 and letter carriers in the City Delivery 8 Egor 

be divided in des, as follows: First grade, salary $ 
ae made salary 1,100; third made salary $1,200; A „finde, 

1,200 fifth grade, salary $1,400; sixth grade, salary $ 
oriei The t clerks in first and second class post offices and letter 
carriers 1 th the City Delivery Service shall be promoted successively 


after one year’s satisfactory service in each grade to the next higher 

at the until they 2 the ce nos Au year's sath —.— be — 

a beginn 0 e quarter a hee one year's satisfactory service 
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z pare a 4 railway postal 
:. 1. at 81.1 2, at 

So at $1,300; grade: 4, at $1,400; 8 5, at $1,500; 
Beth genet Sra "at $1,700; grade 8, at $1,800: grade 9. at 
and grade 10, at $2,000. 

Mr. ‘CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman wherein this changes 
existing law. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not; it only makes it permanent law. 

Mr. MOON. That is all; it is exactly the same as the pre- 
vious statute, except that we make this permanent. 

Mr. CANNON, There is no increase in the salary; 
makes it permanent law? 

Mr. MOON. That is all. 

Mr. CANNON. And there is no other change beyond 

Mr. MOON. There will be when we come to the next page. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Postmaster General shall classify and fix the salaries of railway 
postal clerks, under such regulations as he may prescribe, in the grades 
proviaed by law; and for the purpose of organization and estab- 
hing maximum grades to which promotions may be made successively, 
as hereinafter provided, he shall classify railway post offices, terminal 
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railway post offices, and transfer offices with reference to their charac- | sulted. 


ter and importance in three classes, with wi? 2 as follows: 
Pa 1,100 to $1,400; class B, $1,100 to $1.50 : class C, $1,100 to 

e may assign to the offices of division 8 and 
Wege clerks such railway postal clerks as may be necessary and fix their 
salaries within the grades provided by law without regard to the 
classification of railway post offices. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

Page 25, line 3, strike out“ 51,400 “ and insert $1,500.” 

Mr. MADDEN. And in line 7 strike out “ $1,500” and insert 
“ $1,600,” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And in line 7 strike out $1,500” and insert $1,600.” 

The CHARIMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 
25, in line 7, by striking out “$1,700” and “ $1,800.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered a Mr. LAGUARDIA : Page 25, line 7, strike out 
“ $1,700" and insert “ $1,800.” 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the classes of the railway 
mail clerks within which the classes A, B, and © are grouped 
have been fixed in the classification laws, and the idea was, and 
is, by the amendments suggested by me, to permit of an auto- 
matic promotion of $100 in each grade. Without the amend- 
ments I suggested they would not be able to get the automatic 
promotions within those classes. It has always been under- 
stood that there was $100 difference between each of the grades, 
and for the men in class A, running from $1,100 to $1,500, that 
will give them an automatic promotion of $100 now. For those 
from $1,100 to $1,600 in class B it makes a difference of $100 
there; and if class O remains where it is, it makes exactly 
$100 difference between class B and class C, as there is be- 
tween class A and class B. I do not see any reason in the world 
why the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGvazpra] should offer 
the amendment that he has offered, or, having offered it, why 
the committee should adopt it, because it makes a disparity be- 
tween the classes which ought not to exist. This is a matter 
that has been given consideration by the members of the Post 
Office Committee—a matter in connection with which consulta- 
tions have been had both with the postal authorities and the 
men in the Railway Mail Service—and I may say that the amend- 
ments that I offered, which have been adopted, are not only 
satisfactory to the postal authorities, but they are also satis- 
factory to the man who speaks for the railway mail clerks, and 
he has, in words that could not be misunderstood, expressed 
satisfaction with the action that was proposed to be taken and 
which has been taken, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It was simply to keep it in the same ratio 
as you have it now. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a mistake. There ought not to be 
$200 difference between them. There ought to be $100 difference. 
5 LAGUARDIA. You have $200 now, between $1,500 and 

700. 

Mr. MADDEN. But we have three classes 51,500, $1,600, 
and $1,700—$100 difference between each class. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will state to the gentleman that the 
matter was called to my attention by the Railway Mail Clerks’ 
Association. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ili- 
nois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. What are these various classes—class A 
from $1,100 to $1,500? 

Mr. MADDEN. These are classes that have been in existence 
in the Railway Mail Service for years. For example, class A 
men do the work on the light routes, class B the work on trains 
that run on heavier routes, and class C includes the men who 
work on very heavy routes. 

Mr. NORTON. They begin to work at the same rate as 
class A? 

Mr. MADDEN. They begin to work at the same rate, but 
as long as they are in the class they can go to a certain point 
only, and after they are transferred to another class they get a 
new compensation. 

Mr. NORTON. They go in a higher grade. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is it. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I approve of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
and while this is not a committee amendment the committee 
have informally considered it and have approved it, so far as a 
majority of them is concerned. All of them could not be con- 


It is also approved by the Post Office Department and 
it is approved by the railway mail clerks to be benefited by the 
legislation. 

; ares STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
¥ 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I did not catch what the gentieman 
said about the Post Office Committee's action. 

ME MOON. I said the Post Office Committee had not acted 
on it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The bill as printed represents the ae- 
tion of the Post Office Committee. 

Mr. MOON. The bill as printed is the action of the Post 
Office Committee; but I am speaking of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. When was that considered? 

It has not been considered by the Post Office 
Committee. A majority of the committee have indicated in- 
formally, without acting upon it, that they were favorable to 
the amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
man is in favor of it? 

Mr. MOON, I think so. I hardly ever set up my judgment 
against the majority of the committee, against the Post Office 
Department, and against the people who are to be benefited by 
the legislation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I wanted to be sure, because I did not 
know anything about any action. 

Mr. MOON. The chairman did not call anyone into con- 
sultation about it. He simply received that information from 
the members. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will this result in any discrimination 
as to the amount of increase of other employees? 

Mr. MOON. I think not in the least. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The suggestion has been made that it 
might make a larger increase for these men than the increase 
that we have given to the other employees. 

Mr. MOON. I think not. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. dran. I move to strike out the last 
word in order to explain the reason for the Madden amendment 
cid sar rang NAE S AE E acer mi- 
nois [Mr. MADDEN], who offered it, did not mention. Under 
tħe plan of increase that we have in section 2 of the bill the post- 
office clerks and letter carriers will be automatically promoted 
one grade each year from the grade they are now in to $1,500. 
Under the grouping of the railway mail clerks group A would 
be from $1,100 to $1,400 as written in the bill, and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, if he will give heed, can readily see that 
those in group A could never go as high in their promotions as 
letter carriers or postal clerks, because they would be restricted 


to $1,400. 
They are performing similar service to 


Mr. STEENERSON. 
the post-office clerks, 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; and we think it equitable to enlarge that 
group $100, making it $1,100 to $1,500, and to enlarge the sec- 
ond group from $1,100 to $1,600, and leave the third group as it 
is now, at $1,100 to $1,700. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Otherwise the clerks in these termi- 
nals covered by this pone would receive higher pay as 
clerks than the regular clerks 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; the gentleman is correct. Group A is re- 
stricted in section 2 ‘from $1,100 to $1,400 and ought to be en- 
larged another grade. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is simply correcting an error of 
the committee? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; it really would not be doing justice to the 
railway mail clerks if we did not make the change so as to har- 
monize with the other ep lee of the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But the gentleman opposes the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not favor the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York. I think the amendment which we have just 
adopted is sufficient to adjust the equities of the case. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make one 
statement—that this matter was called to my attention by the 
representative of the Mail Clerks’ Association, and they are not 
at all satisfied, as was stated on the floor. They desire to 
have the increase of grade C kept in the present ratio; that is, 
the difference between grade B and C. That is all the informa- 
tion I have on this, and I submit it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the committee has 
already adopted the amendment of the gentleman from Dlinois. 
i question now is on the amendment of the gentleman from 

New York, 


Including the chairman? The chair- 
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The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Clerks in class A shall be promoted successively to grade 3, clerks 
in class B shall be promoted successively to de 4, and clerks in 
class C shall be 5 successively to grade 5, at the beginning 
of the quarter following the expiration of a year's satisfactory service 
in the next lower Fra e. Promotions above these grades within the 
maximum grades of the classification may be made in the discretion 
of the Postmaster General for meritorious service. No promotion shall 
be made 3 upon evidence satisfactory to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the efficiency and faithfulness of the employee during the pre- 
ceding year: Provided further, That clerks assigned as clerks in charge 
of crews consisting of more than one clerk shall be clerks of grades 
G to 10, inclusive, and may be promoted one de only after three 
years’ satisfactory and faithful service in su capacity: Provided 
further, That on and after July 1, 1919, the compensation of each 
rural letter carrier for serving a rural route of 24 miles and over, 
six days in the week, shali be $1,440 and $24 per mile for each mile 
or major fraction thereof over 24 miles per annum, payable monthly; 
on routes 22 miles and less than 24 miles, $1,382; on routes 20 miles 
and less than 22 miles, $1,296; on routes 18 miles and less than 20 
miles, 81,152 on routes 16 miles and less than 18 sy ae $1,008; on 
routes 14 miles and less than 16 miles, $864; on routes 12 miles and 
less than 14 miles, $806; on routes 10 miles and less than 12 miles, 

748; on routes 8 miles and less than 10 miles, $691; on routes 

miles and less than 8 miles, 8633; on routes 4 miles and less than 
6 miles, $576. A rural letter carrier serving one triweekly route 
shall be paid on the basis for a route one-half the length of the route 
served by him, and a carrier serving two triweekly routes shall be 
paid on the basis for a route one-half of the combined length of the 
two routes: Provided further, That hereafter postmasters of the fourth 
clase shall receive the same compensation as now provided by law, 
except that they shall receive 100 per cent of the cancellations of 
the first $100 or less per quarter: Provided, further, That if the 
compensation does not ex $75 for any one quarter, fourth-class 
postmasters shall be allowed an increase of 20 per cent of the com- 
pensation allowed under existing law: Provided further, That here- 
after the increased compensation provided in section 2 of the act 
approved July 2, 1918, making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
for other purposes, shall remain the same for employees other than 
those mentioned herein, 

Mr. ALMON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I have sent to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 26, line 2, strike out, after the words “Provided further,” 
down to and including the es 5576,“ in line 17, and insert the 
following: “ That on and after July 1, 1919, the compensation of each 
rural letter carrier for serving a rural route of 24 miles and over six 
days in a week shall be $1,500 and $24 per mile for each mile or major 
fraction thereof over 24 miles per annum, payable monty on routes 
22 miles and less than 24 miles, $1,440; on routes 20 les and less 
than 22 miles, $1,350; on routes is miles and less than 20 miles, $1,200 ; 
on routes 16 miles and less than 18 miles, $1,070; on routes 14 miles 
and less than 16 miles, $900; on routes 12 miles and less than 14 
miles, $840; on routes 14 miles and less than 12 miles, $780; on 
routes miles and less than 10 miles, $720; on routes 6 miles and 
less than 8 miles, $660; on routes 4 miles and less than 6 miles, $600. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. I just make the point of order and I will let the 
Chair rule on it. This is new legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and the fact that each section of this bill was put in the 
order by agreement does not authorize, in my judgment, any 
new legislation or any change in the salary law. That increase 
was put on in accordance with the existing salaries already 
provided by law and the amendment proposed would be a change 
of the salary law. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose and effect of the 
amendment is simply to provide for a small increase in the com- 
pensation for rural letter carriers over that reported in the 
bill, and as far as I am concerned I am willing to submit the 
question of the point of order to the Chair. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], the chairman of the committee, has 
not given any reason why my amendment is not in order under 
the rules of the House, and I am willing to leave it with the 
Chair to decide. 

Mr. MOON. I suggest the law as it now exists fixes these 
salaries. This amendment proposes to change it in this appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee a question. The Chair would like to ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee if there is any statutory law fixing 
the salary of rural letter carriers? 

Mr. MOON. I think there is. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairmen, it makes no difference if there 
are 40 statutes fixing the salary of letter carriers, because what 
is proposed in the bill is to fix the salary of letter carriers and 
made in order by unanimous consent of the House. It would 
be subject to the point of order if it had not been by unanimous 
consent, This fixes the salary after the 30th of June next and 
is made in order. Now, the amendment changing the rate of 


salary is, of course, germane and clearly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair agrees with the gentleman from 
Illinois, and the Chair was asking the chairman of the commit- 
tee a question for information, because the Chair does not pre- 
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8 hein know all the postal laws. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment 
for the purpose of equalizing the compensation of city letter 
carriers and rural letter carriers. 

The basic pay of city letter carriers is $1,200 per year for 
eight hours per day, and pro rata pay for all overtime. 

The basic pay of rural letter carriers is $1,200 per year for 
daily service on routes of 24 miles, with half the pro rata pay 
for overmileage. 

The allowance for mounted city letter carriers covers the en- 
tire cost of equipment maintenance, and amounts in some cases, 
for horse-drawn vehicles, to $700, and for motor vehicles, $1,500. 
(First Assistant Postmaster General Koons has stated that the 
cost would in some instances be increased 100 per cent this year.) 

The allowance for equipment maintenance for rural carriers 
is nothing. 

Under the Post Office appropriation bill, as reported by the 
Post Office Committee, city letter carriers are given an increase 
of $300 per year. 

Under the same bill rural carriers are given an increase of 
$240 per year. z 

Under the bill a mounted city letter carrier will receive: 


CLS A A AA ͤ LER ES m es TP SY Pie , $1, 500 
Equipment allowance (possible) 22 1, 500 


Difference in favor of the city carrier__...__._.___--___ 1, 560 

For some reason—I do not know why—the last Post Office ap- 
propriation bill reported by the committee made provision for 
an increase of compensation for city letter carriers amounting, 
on the average, to 20 per cent, the same bill making provision 
for an increase of compensation for rural letter carriers of 15 
per cent. I offered an amendment making it 20 per cent, which 
was adopted and concurred in by the Senate. The same thing 
has occurred again. The bill now before the House provides for 
the classification of city letter carriers and fixing their compen- 
sation on an average of 25 per cent more than it was before the 
war, ; 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the increases we have in this bill as to letter carriers, 
postal clerks, and railway mail clerks are identical with what 
we have in the bill passed in June, 1918, and at the same time 
the gentleman offered his motion to increase the salary of the 
rural carriers to 20 per cent. 

Mr. ALMON. It is evident to anyone who will examine this 
bill that the statement which I have just made is correct. I 
think the increase of compensation provided for city letter car- 
riers is just and proper, and I favor it, but I am opposed to the 
discrimination provided for in this bill. I have always thought 
if there was any difference in compensation in these two classes 
of postal employees it should be in favor of the rural letter 
carrier, for the reason that he is required to furnish his own 
equipment for the carrying of the mails, the cost of which in 
some cases is one-half the salary paid the carrier. The cost of 
living and equipment is as great as it was a year ago, if not 
greater. 8 

This bill provides for a large increase in the appropriation to 
cover the expenses of equipment furnished by the Government 
to mounted city letter carriers. The chairman of the commit- 
tee, in support of that increase, said that it was shown by the 
statement of the First Assistant Postmaster General that the 
Government had to pay in some cases as much as 100 per cent 
more for its equipment for mounted city letter carriers than 
four years ago, one reason being the increased cost of labor and 
gasoline, and another reason was in some cases there had been 
an increase of 100 per cent in mail matter over several years 
ago. For the same reason there should be an increase of com- 
pensation given the rural letter carrier. 

I know of rural letter carriers who haye been required to 
purchase additional equipment and keep as many as three 
horses to carry the mail on routes where one horse and a light 
vehicle were sufficient several years ago. And after paying the 
present high price for corn, hay, and oats and the upkeep of 
his equipment there ts but little left of his salary with which 
to support himself and family. I have always believed that 
the rural letter carrier should be paid more than the city car- 
rier, for the reason he is required to furnish and maintain his 
equipment. 

Considerable has been said about the permanent feature of 
the salaries fixed by this bill by some of the Members. They 
seem to overlook the fact that section 3 of this bill makes pro- 
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vision for the appointment of a commission to investigate and 
report to the next Congress on the subject of equalizing and 
readjusting the salaries of the postal employees. If this is 
done, I trust that the commission will call attention to the 
unjust discrimination against rural letter carriers, if this bill 
should be passed as reported by the committee, and recommend 
that the next Congress readjust the salaries in such a manner 
as to be fair to the rural carriers. 

Mr. ROUSE. I would like to ask the gentleman if he knows 
how much this would increase the appropriation? 

Mr. ALMON. I have not made the calculation, but under- 
stand it would be about $2,000,000 a year. 

Mr. ROUSE. It would be about $2,500,000, 

Mr. ALMON. Let it be that. We should do the right thing 
regardless of what it will cost. 

Mr. ESCH. Can the gentleman inform the House how many 
resignations there were of rural letter carriers last year? 

Mr. ALMON. I don't know, but am informed that it amounted 
to about 18 per cent of the carriers. 

Mr. ESCH. My impression is, judging from my own district, 
there must be a very large number. 

Mr. ALMON. There have been more resignations of rural 
letter carriers in the district which I represent since their sal- 
aries were increased 20 per cent than before this was done, on 
account of the increased cost of living and equipment and be- 
cause the carriers claim they can make more in other lines of 
business. 

I hope that the House will adopt my amendment and correct 
the proposed very unjust discrimination against these faithful 
and underpaid postal employees engaged in carrying the mails to 
the people in the rural districts of this country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr 
Moon] is recognized. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I know that the House is always 
yery strongly in sympathy with the raising of salaries of rural 
carriers. I feel that way myself. I do not know why, but for 
some reason they have felt pretty close to me. I suppose they 
are pretty good men in a district. We are all alike in matters 
of that sort. 

But we must have some consideration for the Treasury in mat- 
ters of this kind. We have provided in this bill for a commis- 
sion that will look into the whole question of salaries, and that 
eommission will classify and rearrange the whole system 
throughout the department affecting its officials. Until that is 
done I do not believe there ought to be any increase in the 
salaries over those carried in the present bill. 

Now, we carry in this bill exactly the same provision on the 
question of city clerks and carriers and city post offices and 
railway mail clerks and rural carriers as was carried in the last 
bill. We carry the 10 or 15 per cent provision in another section 
of the bill for other employees of the department. 

You will observe, if you will think for a moment, that in the 
statute that was passed there was a discrimination which was 
unfair to the other employees of the department, because those 
employees did not get the percentage of raise that the carriers 
got, or that the rural carriers got, and the rural carriers got 
the best raise of all. The average raise of the other clerks did 
not amount to 15 per cent, but this House raised the pay 20 per 
cent additional to the rural carriers on the bill which was ap- 
proved last year and became part of the law. 

Now, we are seeking to make that permanent. That is all 
we are giving them; exactly the 20 per cent which they had 
before; and that is going to add $10,150,000 to this bill—even 
the provision that we have got here now. This is to make it 
permanent. 

It seems to me we should go a little slow in handling the public 
money. Nobody is demanding a raise except the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Atmon]. The representatives of the rural letter 
carriers express themselves as being entirely satisfied with the 
present salaries, I have had no request as chairman of this 
committee from any rural carriers in the United States to 
raise their salaries. They are all satisfied to have the present 
plana made permanent and to take their chances before the com- 

ssion. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will read 
page 116 of the hearings before his committee he will notice 
that a statement was filed by Mr. W. D. Brown, attorney for the 
National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, in which he says: 


Ny ask your committee for an increase of 30 per cent on 

e pay for the next year and I 

age above the standard, as is provided by law less than standard. 
A little later I will submit statistics in support of my request. 

Mr. MOON. He puts that in the record. But the gentleman 
should understand that he is not the only representative of these 
people. He has no authority, so far as I know, to make that re- 
quest. However, I do not want to discuss that. 


Mr. ROBBINS. He says he asks for an increase of 30 per 
cent on the basic pay of this year, so that there is a request for 
an increase. 

Mr. MOON. That is what they are going to ask under this 
commission when it is created, as I am informed. No contest 
was made before our committee or the suggestion pressed. 
Everybody, including Mr. Brown, appeared to be satisfied with 
this provision. But, as I said, I do not care to go into a discus- 
sion of that matter. There is no demand from the individual 
carriers anywhere, except a few, that has come to this com- 
mittee for an increase. I know they want a slight increase in 
the final readjustment, as Mr. Brown stated, in these salaries, 
but it is not a very large one. It is a small one. It is one that 
ought to come to them, but it ought to come on the basis of the 
readjustment of the other salaries. We have made the provi- 
sion in the last bill permanent law, and I think that is all we 
ought to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Aton]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: s 

Sec. 3. That a commission consisting of five members of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads of the United States Senate and 
five members of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads of the 
House of Representatives, to be a inted by the chairmen of the re- 
spective committees, is hereby authorized to Tovestignte the salaries of 
postmasters and employees of the Postal Service with a view to the 
reclassification and readjustment of such salaries on an equitable basis; 
and said commission shall make a report with recommendation to Con- 
facut at the first of the next ar session. The expense of such 

uiry shall be d from the unexpended balance of any appropria- 
tion for the Postal Service for the fiscal year ending June 30. 10419. 

ate: MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. How much of an expense is it expected that this 
commission will cause? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know. There has been no estimate of 
it and no discussion of it, so far as I know. I take it that this 
commission ought to sit entirely in the city of Washington, 
where they can get all the facts that are necessary to make their 
report. These expenses are usually about $15,000 or $20,000, 
I believe, but I see no reason why this should be as much as 
would be incurred by a commission sitting outside of the city. 

Mr. MANN. Is it expected that the commission will have any 
traveling expenses throughout the country? 

Mr. MOON. We did not contemplate any. 
of any. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an 
amendment as section 34 for the time being. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MOON. Is that an appropriation? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. It is to authorize the Post Office Depart- 
ment to purchase supplies from the Army and other «depart- 
ments. I would like to have it read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as section 33 a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 33. That the Postmaster General and other responsible of- 
cials, in — 8 contained in this act, so far us 
possible, shall paan Pp materials, supplies, and equipment, when needed 
and funds are available, from the various services of the Government 
—— materlals and supplies and equipment no longer uired 

use of the cessation of war activities. It shall be the duty of the 
Postmaster General and other officials before purchasing any of the 
articles described herein to ascertain from the other services of the 


We did not know 


id for ata 
e same have 


Service under the conditions specified, and the proceeds 
of such sales shall be covered into the Treasury as a neous 
receipt.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Illinois to the amendment he offered 


Mr. MADDEN. We can go back to that. I would like to ask 
unanimous consent to go back to page 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 10. 
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Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, that is for the purpose of re- 
storing two or three lines that are left out. I believe we had 
better finish the bill and go back to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 4. That if the revenues of the Post Office Department shall be 
insufficient to meet the appropriations made by this act, a sum equal 
to such deficiency of the revenue of d department is hereby appro- 
priated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to supply said deficiencies in the revenues for the Post 
Office Department for the year arg | June 30, 1920, and the sum 
néeded may be advanced to the Post Office Department upon requisition 
of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the section. After the figure “4,” in section 4, I want to 
insert before the word“ that“ the following: That there shall 
be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not heretofore appropriated a sum equal to the sum that 
will be necessary to pay the increased salaries allowed in this 
bill.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment to writing? 

Mr. MOON. I have not, but the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack] will. 
` The CHAIRMAN. While that is being done we will take up 
the request of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent to return to page 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. After the word “pay,” on line 13, I move to 
amend by inserting the following, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

Page 10, line 13, after the word “ pay,” at the end of the line, insert 
the sexes > “ Provided, That there may also be employed at first- 
class post offices foremen and stenographers at a salary of $1,300 or 
more per annum; in all, $55,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was in the bill before, and we struck 
it out, but it ought not to have been stricken out. 

Mr. STEENERSON. “Thirteen hundred dollars or more?” 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that is the way it read in the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Not less than $1,300. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; at a salary of $1,800 or more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offered an amendment 
with the view that it was possible that the last section which 
lias been read does not carry language of appropriation for the 
amount of the increased salaries. But I take it, in view of the 
language employed there providing for a deficiency to be paid 
out of the Treasury for all appropriations, that it will not be 
necessary to offer the amendment, and I therefore withdraw it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say that in my opinion it is en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

Mr. MANN. It is covered by the language in the first para- 
graph of the bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the rural-carrier proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it has been my privilege for a number of years to serye 
as a member of the Post Office Committee under the distin- 
guished chairman, Mr. Moon. I want to say that I have never 
occupied a service in all the history of my experience that has 
been so satisfactory as the service I have had with him. [Ap- 
plause.] He has been clean, courteous, painstaking, and fair in 
everything he had to do, and this being the close, substantially, 
of the gentleman’s chairmanship, I think it is only fair for me 
to say to him and to you what I think of the service he has 
rendered. 

No man has ever occupied a distinguished position with greater 
conspicuity than the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] has 
occupied in the chairmanship of this committee. [Applause.] 

The country owes him a debt of gratitude for the painstaking 
care and conduct of this great service. I am proud to testify 
not only to my confidence in him but to his ability, to his fair- 
ness, and his character as a man, and to say that if I have the 
good fortune in the future to be placed as satisfactorily in my 


Has the gentleman reduced his amend- 


work in the House as I have in my service under JonN Moon, 
the chairman of this committee, I shall be very happy indeed. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I take great pleasure in 
uniting with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] in this 
encomium upon our chairman. I began service with the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee 16 years ago, and although he is a man 
of positive views, and I have disagreed with him many times 
most radically, we have in the main agreed. Where we have 
disagreed we have disagreed in the most reasonable and fair 
way. Our disagreements have never left any rankling in our 
hearts, and when the dispute was over I always found the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee the very acme of good nature and com- 
panionship, so that I can heartily second every word that the 
gentleman from Illinois has said. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think I am entitled to 
all the compliments my two friends, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois and the gentleman from Minnesota, have paid me, and yet 
I hope with becoming grace I accept them with much pleasure. 
It always does us good to know that our friends think well of us, 
and even if they do not think so well of us, in public they al- 
Ways say they do. [Laughter.] I am to be with them, I hope, 
again on this committee. There is no reason why the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois should not occupy positions at the head of 
the table in the next Congress. At the foot of the table I will 
render them all the earnest service I shall be capable of giving. 
I thank them for what they have said. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise, and that the Chairman be di- 
rected to report the bill back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13308) 
making appropriation for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes, and had directed him to report the same back with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. AYRES. I desire to offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. AYRES. I am not. 

The SPEAKER. If any gentleman opposed to the bill wants 
to make a motion to recommit, the Chair will recognize him. 
Otherwise the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Kansas. 
The Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


1 move to recommit the bill to the committee, with instructions to 
report the same back forthwith with an amendment striking out the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green), which 
amendment reads as follows: 

“After the word aeroplanes,’ in the first line, strike out ‘ $59,825,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$59,625,000'; after the word 3 
In the second proviso, strike out ‘ $500,000" and insert ‘$300,000’ in 
lieu thereof; and at the end of the amendment, after the words aero- 

lane service,’ strike out the period, rt a comma, and add the fol- 
owing: ‘And that no part of said sums shall be expended for the 
maintenance or operation ef the 1 above directed to be de- 
livered to the Postmaster General by the Secretary of War, but such 
machines shall be operated and maintained by the personnel of the Air 
neva of the Army, under the control and direction of the Postmaster 
zeneral.’ ’ 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
motion to rwommit offered is not in order. I believe the 
Speaker has ruled on several occasions that where an amendment 
has been agreed to by the House, reported from the Committee 
of the Whole House, it was not then in order to move to recom- 
mit to strike out a part of the amendment which had just been 
agreed to. Of course the gentleman could have reached this 
proposition by offering an amendment to the amendment when it 
came before the House, but that was not done. 


. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s contention is correct. The 
motion to recommit is not in order. If the thing could be done 
which the gentleman from Kansas is trying to do, discussion of 
the bill in Cemmittee of the Whole would be almost useless. 

Mr, LONDON, Mr. Speaker. can not the object of the gentle- 
man from Kansas be reached by asking for a separate vote on 
his amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is too late. All of the amendments have 
been agreed to, and the bill has gone to a third reading. Any- 
body who examines the question can easily tell the reason for 
the ruling. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. ; 

Mr. MOON. dir. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed and Jay that motion on the table. 

The motion was agreed to, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Lrsturcum for four days on account of important business. 


CHARLOTTE STERLING (H. REPT. NO. 873). 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts, which I send to the 
desk und ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 471. 

Reaulecd, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of 
the House, to Charlotte Sterling, clerk to the late John A. Sterling, a 
Representative from the State of Illinois at the time of his death, 
October 17, 1918, the sum of E Pawo being an amount equal to one 
month's salary of a clerk of a Representative in Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee). 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

E. NIEDNER (H. KEPT. NO. 872). 

Mr. SANFORD, Also the following, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 467. 


To pay E. Niedner, clerk to the late Jacob E. Meeker, a Representative 
in Congress, $166.66. 


Resolecd, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of 
the House, to E. Niedner, clerk to Jacob E. Meeker, a Representative 
from the State of Missouri at the time of his death, October 16, 1918, 
the sum of $166.66, being an amount equal to one month’s salary of a 
clerk of a Representative in Congress, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MARY B. JONES (H. REPT. NO. 871). 


Mr. SANFORD. Also the following, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 450, 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to Mary B. Jones, 
daughter of Thomas D. Jones, late an employee in the office of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to six months of his com- 

ensation as such employee, and an additional amount not exceeding 
5250 to defray burial expenses of said Thomas D. Jones. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


W. RAY LOOMIS (H. REPT. NO. 874). 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following reso- 
lution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 436. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby directed to pay out 
of the contingent fund of the House, until otherwise provided for, extra 
compensation to W. Ray Loomis, assistant superintendent of the docu- 
ment room of the House, for extra work formed in compiling and 
editing the Weekly Compendium and Mon iy Compendium, at the rate 
of $125 per month from and after January 31, 1918, the date when the 
preparation of said compilations began. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Line 2, strike out the words “ until otherwise provided for” and in- 
sert “during sessions of the Sixty-fifth Congress.’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution requires some 
explanation and perhaps some consideration. As a general 
rule, I am opposed to paying extra compensation to persons who 
are regularly carried on the rolls of the House, but in this par- 
ticular instance I favor making an exception to that rule and 
passing this resolution. W. Ray Loomis is an employee in the 
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document room, receiving, I think, $2,500 a year. He under- 
took at the date mentioned in the resolution the publication of 
a monthly compendium and a weekly compendium. He las done 
unquestionably a vast amount of work and he has done it well. 
He has received from about 240 Members of Congress encour- 
agement in doing this work and has received their approval. In 
a word, I desire to tell you the contents and the purpose.of this 
compendium. It contains a subject index of all public laws 
and joint resolutions receiving action during the Congress, a list 
of all resolutions introduced seeking investigation, a list of laws 
and public resolutions enacted during the Congress, a synopsis 
of the riders that appear in the different appropriation Dills, 
and a history of the omnibus pension status, and a numerical 
status of all bills and resolutions and other transactions of Con- 
gress that are not so easily classified. I have made some inves- 
tigation among the different Members of Congress who have 
used this publication, and I find that those who use it univer- 
sally commend it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman say how many used it? 

Mr. SANFORD. Two hundred and forty Members of Con- 
gress have certified in writing that they have used it, and they 
have been helped greatly by it. 

Mr, MADDEN. I would not give 50 cents for it. 

Mr. SANFORD. There are Members of Congress, on the 
other hand, who take the position the gentleman from Illinois 
takes, who do not find it useful, but it does seem to me from the 
examination I have given it and the use I have made of it and 
my secretary has made of it that it does serve a purpose that 
is not duplicated in any way by the daily calendar or the synop- 
sis that appears in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. Speaking of the 250 Members who have ap- 
proved the publication of this compendium, is it not true that the 
author of it has written Members of Congress asking their judg- 
ment of his work? 

Mr. SANFORD. I have no doubt the author of this work, 
like authors of a great many other literary publications, has 
sought commendation for his efforts. I dare say, however, that 
a Member of Congress has not given that approval without some 
consideration. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr, SANFORD. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If this work is any different in its na- 
ture from the regular calendar, why should it not be prepared 
just as the calendar is prepared; why should we leave it to 
private initiative? 

Mr. SANFORD. That question can not be answered. I do 
not know why Congress does not provide to have everything 
done that ought to be done, but the fact remains there is a great 
deal of precedent in the House for encouraging these men who 
on their own initiative find a field for their efforts and work dili- 
gently in that field. It can be said for this man that he has 
certainly worked with a great degree of assiduity, and his publi- 
cation does show that it has been carefully and conscientiously 
done and that Congress has been using it. Of course, I have no. 
interest in having this man paid; in fact, my prejudice would 
be against having him paid; but on a full examination of the 
facts it seems to me the man merits the compensation which he 
asks. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. When does the man do this work? 

Mr. SANFORD. I have asked very carefully, and he says 
he does it outside of the regular hours of his employment in 
the Document Room. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. SANFORD. I do. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say that I have on three different 
occasions saved several hours of time in looking up matters. I 
know in one instance I got the data which I knew from previous 
experience took me half a day to get. 

Mr, SANFORD. I have had that same experience, and I have 
against my prejudice become a convert to this resolution. I 
have had a great many conversations with this fellow and looked 
over his work, and I can not resist his claim for compensation 
for that reason. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is it not possible to refer to this com- 
pendium and ascertain the status of any bill that has been acted 
upon in committee and in process of enactment? 

Mr. SANFORD. Not only that but also to find its number, 
when it has become the law, and by this publication it seems that 
a man without much experience in Congress can readily find out 
what he wants to know about the status of legislation. I know 
of no other way that a man who is not very familiar with pro- 
ceedings here can find his way about. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to me a moment? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, SANFORD. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not oppose the passage of the 
resolution. I yield due deference to the gentleman who did the 
work but question very much whether all the work he has done 
has been performed outside the hours of his usual employment. 
This weekly compendium is quite a bulky affair, weekly and 
monthly. I do not pretend to pass judgment upon it. I have 
been away very much of the time when it was being issued. It 
is not used in my office. I have examined it and could find noth- 
ing in it that I could not find in the regular index to the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The index to the Record is issued every 
two weeks. This is issued every week. This does not cover 
private bills. Usually the most difficulty which Members have 
in looking up matter in the Rxconp is as to private bills. It may 
be, however, useful, and if useful it should be provided for in 
the regular way. However, I have no objection where a man 
has performed the service to having him paid extra compensa- 
tion, although it raises his compensation, I think, to $4,000 a 
year. The last Republican House had a man employed who 
kept track of every bill that was introduced and notified the 
introducer of the bill whenever any move was made on the 
bill, both in the House and the Senate. When the bill was 
referred, when the bill was reported, when the bill was acted 
on in the House, when the bill was sent to the Senate and re- 
ferred and reported by the Senate committee, when acted on by 
the Senate, when enrolled and sent to the President, the intro- 
ducer of the bill received a notice telling him what action had 
been taken, which was quite useful. I remember with what 
enthusiasm for economy the Democratic side of the House abol- 
ished that place, said that hereafter we do not propose to waste 
the people’s money [laughter on the Republican side] for these 
extravagant things. Let Members keep track of the legislation 
that is going on; they ought to know what is doing in the House 
from day to day, and along comes a very good man over 
in the Document Room receiving, I think, a salary of $2,500 a 
year, and, recognizing the extent of the ignorance of Congress, 
proceeds to instruct them by getting out practically a duplicate 
of what is now issued by other employees of the House in the 
form of the index to the Recorp. Well, I do not know how he 
got it published, but it was published. The work evidences a 
great deal of hard labor on the part of this gentleman. There 
is no doubt about that. And if Members of the House make use 
of it—as they say they do, and I do not dispute that—then, of 
course, fairness would require that he be paid and that his place 
be provided for in the regular way, not by giving him in- 
creased compensation for doing something which he says he does 
out of regular hours and which we know can not be done out 
of regular hours entirely. Give him pay for that instead of 
double pay for performing one service and drawing pay for 
another. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the resolution as amended. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and the resolution was agreed to. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to nominate and move 
the election of Mr. PHELAN, of Massachusetts, to be chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr, Glass. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina nominates Mr. PHELAN to the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and moves his election. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it shall be in order to-morrow to consider bills on the Private 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that it shall be in order 
to-morrow to consider bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER. May I ask the gentleman if this is to be bills 
unobjected to or are we to commence with the Private Cal- 
endar and take up each bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I understood from 
the gentleman in private conversation that the desire was to 
substitute to-morrow for Friday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It would be regularly in order on Friday. 


Mr. MANN. The Priyate Calendar would be in order on 
Friday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr MANN. And the gentleman desires to substitute to- 
morrow, as I understood, with the intention that by agreement 
we would adjourn over until Monday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and when we finish to-morrow's work, 
which is when we adjourn to-morrow, I shall ask unanimous 
consent to adjourn over until Friday. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have it all in one request. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the business in order 
under the rules on Friday next shall be in order to-morrow, 
and when the House adjourns to-morrow it shall stand ad- 
journed until Monday next at 12 o'clock noon. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, may I ask one 
further question? Ordinarily the claims alternate, with war 
claims and pension claims sandwiched in between Friday after 
Friday. Now, what special committee will have the floor 
Mr. KILCHIN, P 

e . Private claims on the Private Calendar. 
4 9 8 TILSON. There are a number of other bills besides 

Mr. KITCHIN. Those that are on the Private Calendar, some 
from the Indian Affairs Committee, some from War Claims, and 
2 ae what we call private claims, from the Committee on 

Mr. TILSON. On one Friday claims are in order and on the 
next Friday pensions, and the next Friday war claims and the 
next Friday pensions again. Which will be considered to- 
ar. ETTOHIN It 

55 s is for all as > j 
8 0 as they appear on the Private 
„„ e 5 reserving the right to ob- 

i as e gentleman if he has come n - 
uon ose 8 recess? . 

r. N. I think I have stated, certainly once or 
possibly twice, that when we adjourn Tuesday I shall ak unani- 
mous consent to adjourn over until Friday, with the understand- 
ing that on Friday we will do no work, but adjourn over until 
seat egies: Monday. 

* GWORTH. The gentleman ex 8 to have a sessi 
on both Monday and Tuesday of next che 8 

Mr. MANN. Probably there will no business. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This coming Monday and Tuesday? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand the rivers and harbors bill 
will be in. I saw the chairman, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Satz] about it, and he says he will report the 
river and harbor bill to-morrow and they will take that up on 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the next appropriation bil 

Mr, KITCHIN. Will be the legislative bill, we hope. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the foreign affairs bill would be 
first in order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Whichever is ready first. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe the legislative bil! will be 
ready until the week after the holidays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix]: 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from North Carolina a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There is a bill upon the calendar, but I 
do not think upon the Private Calendar, yet in one sense it is 
private, which relates to an incorporation to dispense a very 
urgent and imperative charity for the relief of suffering people 
in the Near East. If I could get unanimous consent I would 
like to bring it up to-morrow. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman could ask unanimous 
consent to-morrow morning for that. 

Ti MANN. I think he could do it. I do not know what the 

Mr. KITOHIN. It is to incorporate a charitable institution, 
I can say that the gentleman can ask unanimous consent to- 
morrow before we take up private claims. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not want to take up the time of the 
House. If it should take up the time of the House I would 
not want to do it. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Both requests were included in one, Mr, 
Speaker, as I understand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

ENROLLED BILE AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 13261. An act providing for the transportation from the 
District of Columbia of governmental employees whose serv- 
ices no longer are required. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
of the class other than Member of Congress. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
December 19, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Department of Agriculture for the general expenses of the 
Forest Service, fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1602) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, transmitting report of the board of visitors to the 
Bureau of Standards (H. Doc. No. 1603) ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior, transmitting traveling expenses incident to the detail of 
employees from the office of one surveyor general to another 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1604) ; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department and 
ordered to be printed. į 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 249) to authorize the Secre- 
tary having jurisdiction of the same to set aside certain public 
lands to be used as national sanitariums by fraternal or benevo- 
lent organizations, and for other purposes, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 869), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13353) to extend 
the provisions of the homestead laws touching credit for period 
of enlistment to the soldiers, nurses, and officers of the Army 
and the seamen, marines, nurses, and officers of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps of the United States who have served or will have 
served with the Mexican border operations or during the war with 
Germany, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 870), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, š 
Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on War Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4440) for the relief of the 
heirs of Mrs. Susan A. Nicholas, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 864), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


REPORTS OF BILLS AND 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 18426) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to make certain donations of 
ordnance and cannons to designated cities; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 18427) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Allegheny, Pa., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Monon- 
gahela River at or near the borough of Wilson, in the county 
of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 13428) for the protection and 
improvement of the Lassen Volcanic National Park, Cal., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13429) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Allegheny, 
Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near McKees Rocks Borough, in the county 
of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 13430) to amend section 1766 
of the Revised Statutes relating to officer in arrears; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13431) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Allegheny, 
Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Monongahela River at or near the borough of Wilson, in the 
county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 13432) providing for a 
survey of Great Kills, Staten Island, N. V.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 13433) to promote interstate 
trade or commerce, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 13440) transferring jurisdiction 
and control over Battle Mountain Sanitarium of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers from the Board of Man- 
agers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to 
the Secretary of War for use for Army hospital purposes for 
the period covered by the exigencies growing out of the present 
war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DARROW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 371) express- 
ing the sense of Congress on the punishment of the late Emperor 
of Germany and everyone associated with him in violation of the 
law of nations and the committing of brutal atrocities in the 
late war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13434) granting a 
pension to Adeline Bomgardner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13435) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Roark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13436) granting an increase of pension to 
Burnetta Dayton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13487) granting an incrense of pension to 
Frank B, Gillespie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 13438) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles H. Crandall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 13439) granting a pension to 
Henry S. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: : 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of president and faculty of Du- 
queshe University, Pittsburgh, Pa., urging the independence of 
Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolutions by transportation 
bureau of the Denver Civic and Commercial Association, favor- 
ing the return of the railroads to the management of their re- 
spective owners at earliest date practicable; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Resolutions adopted ut a mass meeting 
of citizens of New York City, held at Corpus Christi Hall, No- 
vember 26, 1918, relating to Irish freedom and self-determina- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolutions of the Oshkosh Rotary Club, 
pledging their support to the principle of universal obligatory 
military training for all young men before voting age; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Resolutions of Rockford (IIL) 
Affiliated Council, No. 169, of the North American Union, favor- 
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ing Senate bill 3475, concerning certification of death of sol- 
diers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: Resolution of San Francisco Sales Managers’ 
Association, urging the appointment by Congress of a business- 
planning commission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution by members of local board No. 151, New York 
City, urging passage of legislation recognizing the various draft 
boards for their past services; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of Minnehaha Lodge, No. 827, 
I. A. of M., of Minneapolis, Minn., requesting permanent Gov- 
* ernment control and eventual ownership of the railroads of the 
United States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Electrical Workers’ Local No. 528, of Min- 
neapolis shops, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, asking 
that the railroads remain under Government control; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution urging the passage of Senate 
bill 4967, by faculty of State Normal School of San Jose, Cal. ; 
to the Committee on Education, 

By Mr. SCHALL: Resolution by Dr. S. N. Deinard, Rabbi 
Siders, Rabbi Matt, Dr. Marcus, and M. Zipperman, and sun- 
dry other Jewish citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., urging inter- 
vention on behalf of the Jews in Poland and Galicia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE. 


Tuvrspay, December 19, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Sunday, December 15, 1918.) 
The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon on the expiration of the 


recess, 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Myers Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, Md. 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Calder Kellogg Page Smoot 
Culberson Kenyon Penrose Spencer 
Curtis 2 Phelan Sutherland 
Dillingham La Follette Pittman ‘Thomas 
Fletcher Lenroot Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Gay Lodge Pollock mmell 
Gerry McCumber Pomerene Underwood 
Gronna McKellar Ransdell Va: n 
Hale McLean Shafroth Watson 
Harding McNary Sheppard Weeks 
Hardwick Martin, Ky. Sherman 

Henderson Martin, Va. Simmons 

Johnson, Cal. Moses Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] is absent on official business, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Surrn of Michigan] on account of illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Snus! is absent owing to illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is absent on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 18261) providing for the transportation from the District 
of Columbia of governmental employees whose services no 
longer are required. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 18261. An act providing for the transportation from the 
District of Columbia of governmental employees whose services 
no longer are required; and 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
of the class other than Member of Congress. 

SHIPS OF WAR SURRENDERED TO THE ALLIES. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I know this is a recess and 
there is no opportunity for morning business, but I have a 


Senate resolution of inquiry which I should like to have read 
to appear in the Recorp. I shall call it up at the proper time 
when we have routine business. Å 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 390), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to inform the Sen- 
ate whether the report that the peace delegates of the United States at 
Paris are advocating the destruction of t — 42 of war surrendered 
to the allies and to the United States is correct; and, if so, by what 
authority the delegates to the peace conference are demandin 
struction of enemy property in part surrendered to the United 


LEAGUE OF NATION”. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, on November 21, 1918, I sub- 
mitted a resolution (S. Res. 851) approving the organization of 
a league of nations to prevent wars and enforce justice, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. I move that the resolution be 
taken from the table and be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2614) to amend sections 
2139 and 2140 of the Revised Statutes and the acts amendatory 
thereof, and for other purposes, asked to be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, which was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5209) granting an increase of pension to David W, 
Herriman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5210) to donate a gun or howitzer to the town of 
Claremont, in the State of New Hampshire; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 5211) granting an inerease of pension to Henry 8. 
cei (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 5212) for the relief of Philip S. Everest; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 1 ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be proposed to the legislatiye, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill. I simply wish to say 
that it relates to the compensation of clerks and assistants to 
Senators, which we have had up several times before, and on 
which I hope to have favorable action by the committee here- 
after. I move that the amendment be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SALARIES OF FEDERAL JUDGES. 


Mr. GORE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12001) to amend an act entitled “ An 
act to revise, codify, and amend the laws relating to the ju- 
diciary,” approved March 3, 1911, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

THE REVENUE, 

Mr. KELLOGG submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
Heras Bp si which was ordered to lie on the table and be 

nt 


the de- 
tates, 


AERIAL MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I must object to further rou- 
tine business to-day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. May I offer a matter that I wish referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I will be glad to yield to the Senator if he 
will just send it to the desk. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; it will take but a moment. I submit 
a communication from Capt. B. B. Lipsner, lately received, relat- 
ing to the aerial mail service. I think it ought to go to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

THE REVENUE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con 

sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 


other purposes. 
Mr. SIMMONS. When we recessed on yesterday, it was with 


the understanding that we should take up this morning the 


1918. 


section relating to the repeal of the zone system. I understand 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanpwick] is ready to proceed 
with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 276 the committee proposes to add 
a new section, to be known as section 1402, in the folowing 
words: 

Ske. 1402. (a) That section 1103 of the revenue act of 1917 is 
herehy repealed. 

(b) Section 1101 of such act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1101. That on and after July 1, 1919, the rates of postage on 
publications entered as second-class matter (including sample copies 
to the extent of 10 per cent of the weight of copies mailed to sub- 
seribers during the calendar year) wher sent by the publisher thereof 
from the post office of publication or other post office, or when sent by 
a news agent to actual subscribers thereto, or to other news agents for 
the purpose of sale, shall be 1 cent per pound or fraction thereof for 
delivery within the first and seco zones applicable te fourth-elass 
matter, and 14 cents per pound or fraction thereof for delivery within 
any other zone.“ 

c) This section shall take effect July 1. 1919 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I hope to have the attention 


of Senators present, because I am not endeavoring to mike a’ 


speech, but to present certain facts in bebalf of the Post Office 
Department. Senators who are about to vote on this question 
undoubtedly will want to do so with the fullest information possi- 
ble on the merits of the matter upon which they are about to vote. 
For that reason I express the hope that the Senate may give me 
its attention, and in return I promise to be as brief and com- 
pact in my statement of the matter as possible. 

Under date ef December 13, 1918, the Post Office Department 
sends me this memorandum respecting the proposed committee 
amendment: 

The rates proposed in the revenue bill for second-class matter would 
abolish the present zone rates and make the flat rate of 1 cent a ponsa 
for the fi zone of 150 miles; beyond that it would be 1 T 
pound. This would make the oht second-elass rate apply to first 150 
miles and the increase that but one-half cent per pound. This 
would possibly increase the revenue over the old rate 

That is, the old law before the war— 

1 N $4,000,000 annually, net as much additional revenue as 
will be derived from the present law during the first year. 

The Senate will recall, let me say parenthetically, that in the 
first war-revenue bill we increased these rates through a period 
of years, climaxing, my recollection is, at the end of the third 
fiseal year. 


If the amendment proposed in the revenue bill now before the Senate 
fs nant made law, the second-class publications will be handled at an 
annual loss of 6 868 „000. It was estimated that the 
zone rates now in. effect would ultimately have increased the revenue on 
second-class matter about $18,000,000 or $20,000,000. Even at t 
rates In effect the loss would have been at least $50,000.000 over the 
cost of transportation handling. The pro rates will net pay the 
— costs in any instance, Jet alone the transportation and ether 
8 

Mr. President, it is therefore evident to the Senate, unless 
Senators are prepared to dispute the statements of fact made by 
the Post Office Department, that second-class mail matter was 
being handled at the time this war began at an annual loss of 
approximately $70,000,000. ‘The figures have varied, E think, 
all the way from $68,000,000 to $73,000,000. 

When we passed the lust war-revenue bill it was finally voted 
into that bill that there should be an increase on the zone sys- 
tem, applicable to the advertising sections alone ef newspapers 
and magazines. which the department now says it estimates 
at the period when the greatest increase would Le applicable to 
reduce that loss, the deficit of handling this sort of matter from 
$18,000,000 to $20,000,000 per annum by that amount. 

Now, the Senate Committee on Finance proposes, before this 
law can have but a few months’ trial, to substitute for it a 
proposition which will not possibly inerease the postal revenues 
from this class of matter more than $4,000,000, and which will 
still leave the Government handling publications of that char- 
acter and mail matter of that class at an annual loss of approxi- 
mately $60,000,000. 

Mr. President. I think the most complete and comprehensive 
statement of the facts that was ever made with reference to 
this much-disputed matter was made on the Ist day of May, 
1918, before the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads by the present able and efficient First Assistant Postmaster 
General, Mr. Koons. The Publishers’ Association, supporting 
Senator McKetrran’s proposition, had appeared before that com- 
mittee. They had been given an extended and exhaustive hear- 
ing. At the conclusion of their hearing Mr. Koons, representing 
the Government, appearing for the Post Office Department, pre- 
sented what I regard as the most compact and complete state- 
nient of the facts with reference to this matter that has ever 
appeared in print. 

The old law affecting second-class mail rates, or establishing 
them, which the Senate committee proposes to restore with a 
slight increase, almost inappreciable, of $4,000,000, was passed 
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in 1885. Mr. Koons, on that question, presenting the view of 
the department, made this short statement of fact to which E 
wish to invite the attention of the Senate. He said: 

The matter of increased rates of postage on second-class matter has 
been pending for a great many years. he present low flat rate was 
enaeted in 1885. It has been investigated by at least one commission 
and on numerous oceasions by the department. Increased rates have 
F by practically every Postmaster General for the last 

The act that goes into effect on the Ist of July, as you know, fs a part 
of the revenue bill. The department's attitude on the legislation was 
stated yesterday by Senator Harpwick, and is a matter of public record. 
The Congress has passed this legislation. The department is not in 
favor ef any change or suspension ef the law at this time. 

The bill as passed, as you know, provides a separate rate for reading 
matter and advertising matter. 

Proceeding with the statement before the committee, Mr. 
Koons said 
aes POMERENE. May I ask the Senator what he is reading 

m? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Iam reading from the hearings before the 
Post Office Committee, May 1, 1918, the statement of the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Koons. 

Continuing his statement before the committee, Mr. Koons ob- 
served that the existing law—that is, the so-called zone system 
for advertising matter—had been framed by the department, by 
the Postmaster General, and by that officer of the Government 
presented to the conferees on the first war-revenue bill, by them 
adopted, and by them reported to both Houses of Congress, 
which finally assented thereto. 

He continues: 

The present low flat rate of 1 cent a 
many years, and that rate was fixed for the purpose of the d 
tion of news and educational matter. It was the desire of the depart- 
ment that this flat rate be continued. At the time the present law was 

the ng matter constituted about 5 per cent of the publi- 
cations, and the flat rate will continue on pubileations that do not 
exceed this amount. 

That was in 1885 that the per cent of advertising matter, 
taking the country as a whole and these publications as 2 
whole, both magazines and newspapers, amounted to 5 per cent 
of the total contents of their respective publications. 

Mr. Koons appears there to go on to demonstrate from the 
facts on file in his office that the percentage of advertising 
matter carried in the publications of the country, both in maga- 
zines and newspapers, has increased to such an extent that 
to-day it is at least 50 per cent or probably more. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, there was so much con- 
fusion in the Chamber at the time the Senator from Georgia 
made his statement as to the provisions of the old law that I am 
going to ask him to repeat it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well. 
law—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I refer to the provisions of the law 
which was passed in 1917. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The provisions of the old law, which 
imposed the present flat rate of 1 cent a pound—the purpose of 
which was to encourage the dissemination of educational mat- 
ter throughout the country—should be eontinued on all reading 
matter, but that on advertising matter—and that is very easy 
to determine with a foot rule—the department would exact a 
slight increase, graduated through a scale to a elimax at the 
end of the third fiscal year, from which increase the depart- 
ment estimates that from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 of this 
$70,000,000 deficit on this class of postal matter would be saved 
to the Government and to the Public Treasury at the end of the 
three-year period and annually thereafter. 

Mr. Koons, in proceeding with this proposition, teok the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Harper’s Weekly, and a great many of the 
leading magazines throughout the country. He showed the 
development of the advertising proportion of their matter in 
each of these publications, beginning at a very low rate in 
1885—an average of 5 per cent throughout the country—of 
advertising as compared to the total space in these publiea- 
tions, which has inereased until it has reached an average of 
50 per cent throughout the country. 

I pause here, Senators, to show you the kind of matter which 
we are handling as mail. Now, here [exhibiting] is a recent 
issue of the Iron Age. Its weight is 54 pounds. It is almost 
entirely advertising. Any Senator who desires to do so ean 
examine it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Georgia who is the publisher of the Iren Age? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I shall have to examine the publication 
in order to answer the Senator. I suppose it is published by a 

y, as most of these magazines are. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. Penton is the publisher, is he not? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 8 

Mr. HARDWICK. He may be at the head of the company. 


und has been in effect for 


The provisions of the old 
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Mr. POMERENE. I may say that Mr. Penton is one of the 
most earnest advocates of the increase of postage on second-class 
mail matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, it is very much to his credit; and I 
am glad to hear the Senator from Ohio make that statement. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator wiil find, in the discussion 
which occurred on this question probably a year ago, that I 
introduced a letter from Mr. Penton urging the increase. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very glad to hear the Senator say 
that, and it reflects very great credit on Mr. Penton. 

Mr. POMERENE. I may also say that Mr. Penton not only 
has control of the publication to which the Senator from Georgia 
has called attention but he also has control of three or four or 
perhaps five other similar publications. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. I presume the Senator from Ohio 
knows the facts; and I again say that it is very much to the 
credit of this gentleman that he does not want to continue that 
indefensible graft which we are responsible for, if we continue 
the policy at the expense of the taxpayers and Treasury of this 
country. 

I want to read to the Senate briefly an analysis made by the 
Post Office Department in reference to this particular maga- 
zine, the Iron Age. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 
Georgia reading? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am reading from a statement of the 
department as to the issue of January 3, 1918. What I shall 
now read is not found in the hearings. The Iron Age is a 
weekly publication. The analysis is as follows: 


From what issue is the Senator from 


Weight Per CODY ĩ¼:.ñ!ñ,ü8éd? .. ð . — pounds 5 
Circulation (weekly) (about) ũꝗꝗꝓrEUý 14, 008 
Estimates based on per cent by mail (about) 12, 600 
pepe maned Ca issue Se — 64, va 
o at 1 cen und Or CC TTT 
It nt by — with war tax, would have been 
from 11 to cents per copy. 
At minimum of 11 cents per copy: $1, 386 


Advertising rate per page— 
That is what the publisher or the publishing company got for 
advertising— 


Number pages advertising this issue 
Total number pages this i 


So out of 848 pages; 692 were advertising— 


Percentage of advertising per cent 
Advertising revenue this issue 


81 

pe ee S ET , 000 

The Post Office Department lost nearly $4,000 in the distribution of 
this one issue. 

Mr. President, I next take up one of the trade journals, 


which is called the Hardware Age. The department sends me 
an analysis of a single copy of that publication. I am not 
going to bore the Senate by putting in a great number of these, 
but I am going to take two, merely to show that the one that 
I have offered is not exceptional. The analysis as to this issue 
of the Hardware Age of February 7, 1918, is as follows: 
Hardware Age, annual spring buying number, issue of Feb. 7, 1918. 


SU OOS NI a I A E a oe ree pounds__ 23 
Circulation (weekly) (about)-------..._______-______.____ 18, 000 
Estimates based on 90 per cent ty mail (about) 16, 200 
Pounds mailed this issue (about „„ 40, 500 
Postage at 1 cent per pound (present rate) (about $405 
If sent b — 1 N charges, with war tax, would have been } 
from 11 cents to 36 cents per copy. 

At minimum of 11 cents per copy (about) 2 $1, 782 
Advertising rate per this i ..... SE IE A $56 
Number pages adver g this issue. 309 
Total number pages this issue 420 
Percentage of advertising this issi 73 
Pye RL nae | COA a ara $17, 304 


The Post Office Department lost nearly $2,500 in the distribution of 
this one issue. 

I have had sert to me by the Post Office Department a great 
number of other exhibits of the same kind and type, demon- 
strating, as they do, a condition that ought to be intolerable 
to any man who knows the facts accurately, and representing a 
condition which I do not believe any Senator of the United 
States will vote to perpetuate and continue if he knows the 
truth about the matter. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to ask whether or 
not there is any postage on the reading matter in these maga- 
zines over and above what there was under the old law? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not one penny is added. The original 
policy established by this Government was that, in order to en- 
courage the dissemination of information among the masses of 
the people, which is necessary if democratic institutions are 
to be maintained and perpetuated, we would give practically 
a nominal rate for the diffusion among the people of that sort 
of information, and the law which the committee is now seeking 
to repeal left that policy absolutely unchanged and unaltered. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is a rate of 1 cent per pound? 


Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; a rate of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Now, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether the Government sustains a loss on the shipment of this 
second-class matter even at 1 cent 2 pound on the reading 
matter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. I have already told the Senate that 
the loss by reason of that fact is $70,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Can the Senator estimate how much the 
loss is per pound? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I can state to the Senator that the esti- 
mate of the Hughes Commission—and the department approved 
of it—was that it cost the Government 8 cents and a fraction 
per pound to handle and transport this second-class mail mat- 
ter, taken as a whole. Therefore when we charged a cent a 
pound we lost over 7 cents a pound on every pound we handled. 
I will give the Senator from Colorado the exact figures, if he 
would like to have them, though I have stated them substantially, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to have the exact figures. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is incomprehensible to my mind 

Mr; MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if the committee purposes entirely repealing the law to which 
he has referred and going back to the old system? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Almost that. The committee proposes 
that after x 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to know what it does propose. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator will find it in the bill on 
page 276. 3 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It establishes a rate of one and a half 
cents a pound after the second zone. 

Mr. HARDWICK. After the second zone—which is 150 miles, 
according to my understanding—they propose to charge a cent 
and a half a pound instead of 1 cent, and a cent per pound even 
on such stuff as this [exhibiting] in the first zone. 

Mr. MYERS. Then it is without limit after they get out of 
the first zone? 

Mr. HARDWICK. After they pass the first two zones there 
will be charged a cent and a half, without any further charge 
for advertising matter or anything else. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And leaving a loss of six and a half cents 
on each pound shipped by the Government? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Involving a loss of six and a half cents 
on each pound shipped by the Government, amounting, the 
Postmaster General says, to $60,000,000 out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers and the Public T. of this country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, is it not also true that the 
owners of these periodicals, as to the short hauls, instead of 
taking advantage of the mails or of the mail routes use the 
express companies, because they find it cheaper? So they put the 
long haul upon the Government and deprive it of the profitable 
short haul by taking advantage of the express companies, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; but we have no right to ex- 
pect anything else. That is just good business on their part. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course; and I am not complaining about it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But I understand the fact is as the Sen- 
ator states it. 

Mr. THOMAS. And it is something that ought to be con- 
sidered in connection with this proposition, 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is quite right; that does not 
add to the beauties of the situation, considered from the stand- 
point of the taxpayer and the Public Treasury. But it seems 
to me that we have not any right as sensible men to expect 
—. they as sensible business men will do anything else except 

at. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question, namely, whether this cheap rate of postage, in the case 
of magazines particularly, has had a tendency to increase the 
advertising matter in the magazines and to make it more profit- 
able to the magazines themselves? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think it has, of course; I think the Sena- 
tor’s question answers itself. Under this principle of the Gov- 
ernment which we put into the law for the education of the 
people, a great commercial business has been built, which has 
been- sustained and fostered and strengthened and enriched 
out of the Public Treasury and at the expense of the Nation. 
It is not only true, let me say to the Senator, with reference to 
the magazines, but it is true with reference to every newspaper 
in this country, daily and weekly alike. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Has the Post Office Department made any 
estimate as to the increase in advertisements and increase in 
their profits occasioned by the low rates? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; I have made some reference to 
that, and, if the Senator will give me his attention, he will find 
that I am going to cover that pretty well, I think, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 


1918. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Koons continues— 


We have been able to find a few of the publications in the Public 
Library. ‘The Saturday Evening Post, for instance, on July 11, 1885, 
carried a total number of columns of 64. It carried 3.7 columns of 
advertisin In the issue of April 14, 1917, the total number of columns 
of that publication was 528, with 324 columns of advertising, or 61 per 
cent of adyertising, It has increased from 5.8 in 1885 to G1 per cent of 


advertising. 
Harpers Magazine apparently carried no advertising, so far as we are 
ays. In the issue of January, 1585— 


able to ascertain, in the early 


When the law establishing the 1-cent rate was originally put 
into effect— 
it carried 48 columns (of advertising) ont ef a total of 328. In the 
issue of April, 1917, out of a total of 574 columns it carried 235 columns 
of advertising; or had increased from nothing to 41.49 per cent. 

That statement is true with reference to a great number of 
other publications. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Nearly all of them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. And let me say, Mr. President, that 
it is not only true with reference to the magazines, from which 
we all seem to be willing to require to render full and exact 
justice to the Public ‘Treasury and to the people of the United 
States, but it is trne with reference to the newspapers, that most 
of us want to favor and exempt in this matter. I will demon- 
strate that, too, before I finish. 

I desire now, Mr. President, to ask permission to incorporate 
in my remarkz, without wearying the patience of the Senate to 
read them, the tables to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 

Trozporlion of advertising to reading matter in certain publications of the dates indicated. 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Adver- 
Date of issue. uan 
umns. | 
Aur. 1, 171. 4. 
Oct. I7, 174. 5. 
Pee, ½%18 1 3. 
Jan 1,182. 3. 
May ¢,4870..... 21. 


Zune. 180... 250 None. None. January, 1878. 392 None. None. 
July. 1850. 290 | None. | None. June, 1875 320 | None. | None. 
August, 180. 296 | None. | None. r, 1875.. 302 | None. | None. 
Feptoniber, 1850. £88 | None. | Nene. |} January, 1855. 228 48 14.63 
Octaber, 1850... 28 None. | None. 685. 320 52 14.3 
November, 180. <86 | None. | None. || October, 1885. 370 At 11.80 
December, 1850. 288 | None. None. A 1917 iva 138 41.49 
ve NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

January, 1850. .. 204 | None. | None. July, 1875... .- 1.3 
April, 1850. 276 | None. | None. || October, 185. & 61 
July, 1850... £72 | None. | None. || January, 1885? 15.51 
October, 1850 264 None. None. || May, 18851... 9.34 
January, 1875. 752 7 2.78 ober, 18851. 5.31 
April, 1875 260 ? 2.70 || April, 1917 1... &99 

i Monthly. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

——— ——— EO —— — 
January, 180. 62 48 7.26 || October, 1875.. 120 2} 24.58 
Mareh, 1850. 64 7 11.19 || January, 1888. 144 45 31.25 
Octoler, 180. 64 & 85 || March, 1885... 150 57 38.75 
January, 1575... 132 35 26.89 || October, 1885.. 150 58} 38. 00 
March, 185 120 33$ | 28.05 || May 12, 1917... 80 32 40.00 


Mr. HARDWICK. After giving these tables, Mr. Koons con- 
cludes with this proposition : 
This shows— 


That is, the tables referred to 
that since the present law 
That is, the 1-cent law of 1885— 


wax passed a new feature has entered into the business ef these publi- 
cations, and that is the feature of advertising. have commercial- 
ized to a large extent the second-class matter. 


Mr. Koons was next asked to give to the committee the prices 
that these users of the second-class mail privilege get for their 
advertising, and he gives us a table showing what they get per 
page and per column. Take, for instance, the Saturilay Even- 
ing Post. The price for advertising in that publication is $5,000 
a page and $1,250 a column. The different publications receive 
varying amounts, but I am not going to weary the patience of 
the Senate by reading this table. I am going to ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in a general way, permission te include each of the tables 
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te which I shall refer during the course of these remarks with- 
out other than the general permission from the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table last referred to by Mr. Harpwick is as follows: 
Prices Jor advertising. 


Page. | Column. 


Es AEN HAE 8 $900.00} $255. 
!!!... ALES PETAL 5,000.00 | 1,250.00 
sca 3,000.00 | 750.00 
N A PRAA AESAAT 1,600.09 475.00 
1,280. 00 435.00 
225.00 112.50 
1, 200.00 429.00 
3,300.09 | 1,000.00 
700.09 250.00 
——— 2, 20. 00 770.00 
. 1. 500. 00 357. 59 
6,009.00 | 1,600.00 
1.780. 00 643.50 
2 100.00 804.00 
7) 1,448.00] 425.00 
1,400.00 350. 00 
SOE DS INA OAS 1,480.00 420.00 
RE E E I RT ENAA 300. 00 150.00 
230. 09 125.09 
1,800. 09 600. 00 

0 1 
21. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the $5,000 referred to by the Senator 
relate to the rate for advertising in one issue oniy or for a year 
or for a month? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The rate for each issue. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. For one issue? 

Mr. HARDWICK. For one issue—$5,000 a page and $1,250 


a column. If any Senator wishes to ask about any particular 
one of these publications, I have the information here for him, 
and I think I am prepared to give it, but he will find these 
tables in the Recoxp if he will read them after they are printed. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that these men have grown rich 
out of commercializing the Governmental principle of sending 
through the mail reading matter at a nominal rate among the 
people in order to maintain democratic institutions in a free 
country. The position of the Post Office Department, and iy. 
position here to-day, speaking for them and in my representa- 
tive capacity, is that we ought to make these men, every one 
of them, pay to the extent to whieh they have commercialized 
this principle. It is all right tọ continue to let them educate 
cur people, if by courtesy in some cases we still choose to 
term it “ education,” by sending out publications among them; 
but it is all wrong to let them commercialize the proposition to 
the extent ef more than 50 per cent and to send out their ad- 
vertising in books like this [exhibiting] at a cost of thousands 
of dollars to the Government for each issue of each one of these 
publications. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have before me the letter of Mr. John A, 
Fonon, of the Penton Publishing Co., written to me on June 7, 

17. z 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should be glad to have the Senater read 
it, if he cares to do so. 
; . I will send it to the desk and ask to have 
t rea 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is it a very long letter? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is about a third of a column. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not object to the Senator having it 


read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 27, 1917, at page 6362.] 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO., 
Clercland, June 7, 10. 
Hon. Arx POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington. D. C. 

My Drag Sin: We desire to make a protest against the suggestion 
to increase, particularly at this time, the cost of letter parae to the 
people of the United States. A burden of more than $60,000,000 a year 
would be im upon them if Congress puts into effect the p 1 
e rate of the ordinary ietter from 2 io 3 cents and of the 
pore card from 1 to 2 cents. is is seriously contemplated despite 

he fact that over $70,000,000 is given annually as a subsidy to the 
ublishers of America in the form of a rate of 1 cent a pound for carry- 
hg, their 5 when it costs perhaps 7 or more cents a pound to 
erm $ 
N an the benefit of this service there are actually, for instance, 
monthly publications weighing as tittle as 75 to the pound. In other 
words, one ef these pe must be carried and delivered through 
the mails for six and one-fourth years for i cent. 
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A subsidy such as this is outrageous. In our judgment it would be 
entirely org «al for our Government to pay a bounty to build up our 
merchant marine, which involves international competition; but in our 
domestic business Government aid is unwarranted, and those accepting 
it do, in a sense either consciously or unconsciously, make of themselves 
objects of charity. Congress has no jurisdiction over foreign ships, 
which, under normal conditions, are the recipients of Government aid 
of one kind or another, but it might well overcome the handicap resting 
against American ships by, some character of Federal assistance. Con- 
gress has, however, complete jurisdiction over all domestic enterprises, 
including 8 

The daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals of the United States have 
in a majority of cases carried on an incessant campaign against every 
real and imaginary form of special privilege for many years. At the 
same time they are themselves the greatest, most insistent, irrepressible, 
and unyielding seekers for Government aid in this or any other Nation. 
‘There is no more excuse, economic, educational, or sentimental, for this 
unrestrained expenditure of public funds than there would be were the 
Federal Treasury to subsidize our railroads, street cars, lighting sys- 
tems, department or corner grocery stores. 

To hand over $70,000,000 annually to the publishers simply because 
they demand it is to yield to a “hold-up” of the most brazen kind. It 
is an example of Government 5 which every Senator and 
W ve must know is indefensible. 

o do this and then attempt to further penalize the business inter- 
ests of America, who are the large buyers of postage stamps, while our 
first-class postage already shows a profit of upward of $80,000,000 a 
year, is but little short of a crime. 

To Say the least, it is immoral, and our company does not desire to be 
the beneficiary of a system that is as much of a reflection upon those 
who receive it as it is upon those who give it. 

Yours, sincerely, 
Jonx A. PENTON, President. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I can only say that I con- 
sratulate the Senator from Ohio on the possession of so honest 
and so fair-minded a constituent. Although this man himself 
is a beneficiary, and a large one, as I have shown, of this very 
system, he has the honesty to repudiate it; and I wish there 
were more like him, not only among the magazine publishers, 
but among the daily and weekly publishers of this country. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I may say—perhaps I did 
say a moment ago—that he is a publisher of four or five trade 
journals, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Four or five magazines of this character, 
I understood the Senator to say. 

Mr. President, a moment ago the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] propounded a question that I am coming to in detail 
next. He said the proposition is that we shall charge 1 cent 
a pound for the first 150 miles, and a cent and a half a pound 
for all hauls longer than that for this class of mail. What does 
it cost us to give the service? Reading from page 60 of the 
hearings, the Post Office Department, speaking through Mr. 
Koons, gave the committee, and through it the Senate, this 
information. He was asked the same question by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr, MCKELLAR], and his reply was: 

Now, for the first, second, and third zone rates the average cost 
would be 5.44 cents a pound. That includes transportation, handling, 
and overhead charges. That is the first 800 miles. For the fourth 
zone, which is from 300 to 600 miles, 6.35 cents; in the fifth zone, 
which is from 600 to 1,000 miles, 7.76 cents; in the sixth zone, 1,006 
to 1,400 miles, 9.18 cents; in the seventh zone, from 1,400 miles to 
1,800 miles, 11 cents; and in the eighth zone, 1,800 miles and over, 
12.62 cents. 

Averaging for the country as a whole, and following the con- 
clusions reached by the Hughes commission, which some years 
ago gave this very matter an exhaustive and careful investiga- 
tion, the cost was stated to be for the country as a whole, Siy 
cents à pound. 

The contention was made before the committee that a great 
part of this deficit came from maguzines and trade journals of 
the character I have exhibited to the committee. The depart- 
ment, replying to that question through Mr. Koons, said this: 

The estimated total expense for the sey and weekly papers was 53 
pe one of the entire expense * “ for handling all second-class 


So that no Senator need delude himself with the idea that the 
loss comes principally from such publications as this, because 
53 per cent of all—$53 out of every $100—comes from the news- 
papers themselves, which any man who reads them knows con- 
tain a large and an increasingly larger percentage of adver- 
tising matter in their columns, dailies and weeklies alike. The 
other 47 per cent of second-class matter, Mr. Koons said, was 
composed of magazines. The weight of the dailies and weeklies, 
based on an estimate made in 1912, was 400,000,000 pounds, and 
the total weight of all second-class mail matter was 704,000,000 
pounds ; so you see that his 53 per cent estimate is not excessive. 

The contention was made by the publishers of certain small 
dailies, as I will term them for comparative purposes, published 
in cities the size of Nashville and Memphis and Atlanta and Sa- 
vannah and cities of that type throughout the country, that they 
caused very little of this deficit; and a very distinguished and 
able gentleman, who was the owner and publisher of one of these 
papers at Nashville, undertook to make an elaborate argument 
before the committee to sustain that contention, on which con- 
tention, let me say, the McKellar proposition rests solely and 


exclusively. Mr. Koons’s reply to him was to show the differ- 
ence that that same gentleman made to his own subscribers when 
his paper, the Nashville Banner, was delivered by carrier in 
the one instance or by mail in the other; and he put in evidence 
before the committee the subscription rates charged on his paper 
under the two systems, i 

Now, here are the subscription rates for the daily and Sunday 
Banner by carrier in Nashville and the surrounding towns and 
by aa outside of Tennessee and Alabama and southern Ken- 

ucky: 

By carrier, first, for one month they charge 63 cents. 
livered by mail, 45 cents for one month. 

Three months, $1,95 if by carrier; $1.35 if by mail. 

Six months, $3.75 by carrier and $2.60 by mail, 

ona year, $7.50 if delivered by carrier and $5 if delivered by 
mail. 

So you can see how much this privilege is worth to daily 
newspapers of that kind and character, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr, President: 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Were those subscription rates under the 
law of 1917? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; this was the difference under the old 
law, before the law of 1917 came into effect. It must be remem- 
bered that the law of 1917 did not go into effect until J uly 1 of 
the present year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator is aware that 
in delivering to a subscriber by mail in almost all cases the 
delivery is not made to his house, but is made to the post office 
in the town in bulk, whereas the newspaper in delivering to 
the subscriber by carrier delivers it by special messenger, prac- 
tically, to his house; so that the cost of delivery in delivering 
by carrier is very much larger than it is in delivering at the 
post office in bulk, where the subscriber comes and gets his 
paper. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly; or where it is sent to him by 
the Government servants, either by the rural carrier or by the 
city carrier. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In the case of rural delivery, it is de- 
livered along the route; but most of the subscribers to daily 
papers are residents of towns, and the papers are delivered in 
mail bags to the post office, and the subscriber comes to the post 
office and gets his paper. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; very rarely. f 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am calling the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the cost of delivery in one case is not comparable 
with the cost of delivery in the other. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And I am replying by calling the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that this privilege is worth a good deal to 
the publisher of that class of paper. That is right. They are 
sent to the post office. The Government then, at its own ex- 
pense—and that is why this charge is all proper against the 
papers—sends them out, either by rural carrier or by city car- 
rier, in most cases, to the residence. The papers in cities like 
Atlanta and Savannah are always delivered through the mail 
by letter carrier. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the answer to that is this: 
If you take the town of Atlanta, Atlanta has its own daily 
papers. ‘ 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And people in Atlanta do not subseribe 
to a paper published in another city; but, on the other hand, 
the people living in a small town of, say, 500 or a thousand 
population, which has no delivery from the post office, are the 
ones who subscribe to daily papers; and if you take a town of, 
say, a couple of thousand population in Georgia, distant perhaps 
100 miles from Atlanta, the people in that town taking a daily 
paper from Atlanta will go to the post office themselves and 
get it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They prefer that. They do not mind that. 
They like to go to the post office to see their neighbors and gossip 
about local affairs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am impressing upon the Senator that 
his comparison of the daily rates when the paper is delivered 
to the individual home and the rates by mail when the sub- 
seriber goes to the post office and gets the paper is not a fair 
one. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I do not agree with the Senator; 
that is all. The Senator is not impressing it on me very much. 
He is not impressing me. I do not think so. Of course, the 
Senator is entitled to his opinion, but that is not mine. 

Mr. Koons continues: 


It will be observed that where delivery is made by the publisher, he 
charges $2.50 more per annum where it is made by mail. This 
additional charge of $2.50, of course, covers the delivery cost only to 
the publisher. sed on the weight of the publication, this would be 
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ch the publisher charges the subscriber. These subscription 
demonstrate that it is possible to charge two rates for sub- 
or, in other words, to zone the rates as it will be observed 
a certain zone the subscription price is $5 per annum, and 
in a more distinct zone it is $7.50 per annum. ` 
I next invite the attention of the Senate to the statement 
furnished it by the Post Office Department concerning the 
average haul, taking the country as a whole, of these various 
classes of publications that avail themselves of the second-class 
mailing privilege: 


Arcrage haul of different classes of publications, as shown by the de- 
partment's testimony before the Hughes Commission. 


rates 
br iy gear 
that wi 


Bete e 
Daily newspapers : aul, miles. 
a Sr T 255. 41 
Sample coples — 315. 25 
Subscribers’ a fees and sample copies combined-------- 255.75 
Weekly and other than daily newspapers: 
Subscribers’ copies 3 — 489. 89 
Sample. coples 4 „/%E „„ — 495. 
Subscribers’ copies and sample copies combined 490. 13 
Scientific periodicals * — 
Subscribers’ copies gz! 793. 82 


Sample copies 
Subscribers’ copies and sample copies combin 
Educational periodicals : 


Subscribers’ copies ----~-----+---=-- G41. 91 
Sample copies___.........-------------~------------ 706. 29 
Subscribers’ copies and sample copies combined 644. 27 
Religious periodicals: = P 
Subscribers’ copies E 598. 3s 
Sample vopies_—. ~~. -.--------------------~-- — $66.47 
Subscribers’ copies and sample copies combined 599. 27 
Trade journal periodicals : EPA, 
* Subscribers’ copies__.— ...---- ------------+---------- T04. 86 
Sample copies T36. 02 
pulser mere 71 iea and sample copies combined 707. 11 
Agricultural per cals: 12 
Subscribers’ copies 520. 83 
Nample coples : 576. 51 
Subscribers’ copies and sample copies combined 525. 49 
Magazines : Ante 
Subscribers’ coples_......---~----------------------- 907, G4 
Sample coples - 1. 927 2 


Subscribers’ copies and sample copies combined 


That is 920 miles for the magazine as against about 255 miles 
for the daily newspaper, and „bout 490 for the weekly news- 
paper; but it must be remembered that both the daily and the 
weekly newspaper have a greater volume of business and a 
larger number of copies to handle than the magazines, and 
that fact has to be taken under consideration. 

I next invite the attention of the Senate to the loss involyed— 
the loss to the Government, to the Public Treasury, and to the 
people of the United States—by this transaction. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator mean the loss between 
the bill of 1917 and the proposed committee bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to take up, first, if the Sena- 
tor pleases—the Senator's question is very pertinent, because 
I have not yet made it exactly plain—first, what the loss is un- 
der the old act, the act of 1885; second, how much of that loss 
we would have recouped under the existing law, the zone sys- 
tem included in the war-revenue bill of 1917; and, third, how 
much of that loss we would recoup if we substituted the Mekel- 
lar proposition for the existing law or for the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. As I understand, the law of 1917 provided 
that the zone system should go into effect July 1, 1918. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And the Senator will give us an estimate of 
the difference in revenue between that law, if it is allowed to 
remain as it is, and the proposed changes in second-class mail 
rates? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, sir; between that bill and the rates 
that the committee proposes, and the rates that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MeKkLLan] proposes. I am going to do 
it in all three instances. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And the present amendment of the coni- 
mittee does reduce the charges for second-class mail, as I nn- 


derstand. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It reduces the loss from it, the Senator 
means? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; $4,000,000, and I will tell you 
frankly 


Mr, KELLOGG. The committee amendment is a reduction 
aver the one of last year? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; it is a reduction to the publishers. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; that is what I mean. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It leaves the Treasury about where it was 
before. The $4,000,000 is not worth the expense and trouble of 
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collecting it, and the change is not worth making, because then 
we will be met with the claim that we have already started a 
reform in this matter, and reduced it, and the subject ought not 
to be reopened again. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The reason why I ask the Senator is this: 
Iam not on the Finance Committee, but I have been told by some 
members of the Finance Committee that the committee amend- 
ment would increase the revenues of the Government, and in- 
crease the charges to the newspapers over the existing law of last 


year. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me read it again, because the Senator 
5 did not hear what the Post Office Department said 
about it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I heard what the Senator read. 

Mr. HARDWICK (reading)— 

This would possibly Increase over the old rate— 

That is, the law of 1885— 
approximately $4,000,000 annually. 

The Senator has that figure fixed in his mind. He says: 

It was estimated that the zone rates now in effect would ultimately 
have increased the revenue on second-class mail matter about $18,000,000 
to $20,000,000. 

In other words, the Post Office Department makes a statement 
that under the law contained now in the revenue act of 1917, 
which only took effect July 1, after the three-year period of 
jncrease is through and a maximum has been reached, an increase 
in the revenue from second-class matter of from $18,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 would result, 

Mr. SMOOT. At the end of three years. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, the proposition would be a 
small increase—five or six million dollars the first year, ten or 
twelve million dollars the second year, cighteen or twenty 
million dollars the third yeur. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Then, as I understand the Senator, it is 
claimed that in three years the increase of the revenue of the 
Goverument would be about eighteen or twenty million dollars. 

Mr. HARDWICK. | Yes, sir. 
` Mr. KELLOGG. But under the committee amendment only 
$4,000,000, 

Mr. HARDWICK. ~ Only $4,000,000. That is the fact. The 
depurtment: estimates that if the amendment proposed in the 
revenue bill now before the Senate becomes a law, second-class’ 
publications will be continued to be handled at an annual loss 
of approximately $68,000,000. The department contends also— 
it has estimated and does estimate—that the zone rates now 
in effect—that is, the existing law enacted in the revenue bill 
would have ultimately raised the revenues by a sum of from 
eighteen to twenty million dollars; that is, when we arrive at 
the end of the three-year-period increases and reach the climax. 
of increases, it was the figure that was to be annually raised 
thereafter. 

Mr. President, it is utterly impossible to defend or justify 
the policy that this Government has maintained since these 
publications have been so largely commercialized. Just as this 
honest publisher out in Ohio said, it is a graft that no man 
who understands the truth can justify, I can not believe that 
the Senators of the United States for any motive, political or 
otherwise, with the truth staring them in the face and the 
facts*known to them and their own. Government appealing to 
them in the interest of the taxpayers and the Public Treasury, 
will continue to perpetuate this thing. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that the increase carried in the 
revenue act of 1917 ig from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000, but the 
period of gradual increase through a three-year period, in order 
to give these men time to adjust their business to it, is the most 
reasonable, and extraordinarily reasonable, increase in a mat- 
ter of this kind that I ever heard suggested. We did not get 
near out of them what we ought to have gotten in the way of 
an increase. If the Government is losing $70,000,000, in round 
numbers, in this matter to carry publications, magazines, news- 
papers, and what not throughout this country that are one-half 
commercial and one-half advertising matter, instead of educa- 
tional matter, it ought to recoup itself to the extent of $35,- 
000,000 a year at least, instead of $18,000,000 or $20,000,000. 
Yet if we follow the recommendations of the Senate committee, 
instead of reducing the deficit from $70,000,000 to, say, $50,- 
000,000 or fifty-odd million dollars, by taking back $18,000,000 
or $20,000,000 of losses, as we have Gone in the existing law, 
we will only add a measly, trifling $4,000,000 to the revenues of 
the Government. If we were to adopt the proposition pro- 
posed by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar], the 
effect would be simply this, that we would reduce the losses 
from the old standard by about $8,000,000 or, it may be, $10,- 
000,000, at the outside, and practically exempt from con- 
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tributing their share to it all papers in towns of the size of 
Nashville, Macon, Atlanta, and Savannah. That is the real 
meaning of his proposition. I do not say he so intended it, 


but it is the effect of it. It is a middle ground. In other 
words, by the existing law we cut down the $70,000,000 deficit 
about $20,000,000—$18,000,000' at least—and under the proposal 
of the Senate committee suggested by the Senator from Utah 
we would reduce it $4,000,000 only. Under the proposition of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] we would reduce 
it $10,000,000 at the outside. 

It is very difficult, Mr. President, to make an argument of 
this sort to a Senate as busy as this one. I do not propose— 
because I am not trying to make any speeeh—to waste any fur- 
ther effort on it. I feel that I have discharged my duty by the 
Senate and by the Post Office Department and by the Govern- 
ment when I have done what I have in. reference to the matter, 
I think Senators either know or can know the truth about this 
thing, and I am sure if they take the trouble to know they will 
not come in here and blindly vote for the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] has given the Senate the benefit 
of his information upon this very important subject. That it 
is one of far-reaching importance has always been recognized, 
and particularly by the members: of the Finance Committee, 
before which it has been very thoroughly discussed on at least 
one side of it on two occasions, one being during the pendency 
of the act of 1907 before the committee, and the other during 
the past summer and fall when the committee was considering 
the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest desire to inflict any 
injustice or be the cause of any injury to the newspapers. and 
periodicals of the country. Hf I thought that the present law in 
any wise unnecessarily placed a burden upon the shoulders of 
the publishers of the various magazines, newspapers, and jour- 
nals, I should be among the last to insist upon its retention on 
the statute book. 2 

I have not given this subject the same consideration that it 
has received at the hands of the Post Office Committee, where 
it properly belongs, but I have had occasion to look into it to 
some extent, and I have come to the conclusion, rightly or 
`- wrongly, that the old secend-class postal rate has built up a 
system of periodicals and has operated to I will not say pro- 
hibit but very largely interfere with the circulatiom of local 
periodicals in the eountry to a degree which perhaps is not 
generally understood. 

In correspondence with one of the representatives of the press 
during the past two or three months, my statement that the 
Government. under the old system, as under the present system, 
was carrying and distributing second-class matter at a loss 
was challenged. It was very spiritedly challenged, with the 
result that I wrote a letter to the Post Office authorities and 
received from the Attorney General a statement the effect of 
which was substantially that to which the Senator from Georgia 
has alrendy called attention. 

I am, therefore, Mr. President, forced to the conclusion that 
we are giving the mail facilities of the Government of the 
United States to a eertain, class of its citizens at an enormous 
annual loss, while, on the other hand, we are unduly burdening 
other classes of mail matter from which a revenue and a large 
revenue has for many years been derived. 

One of the most significant facts regarding the manner in 
which this evil has been taken advantage ‘of is disclosed by the 
growth of the volume of second-class mail, which in 1880 was 
only 60,000,000 pounds, but which in 1907 was 1,202,000,000 
pounds, an increase which is so enormous as to be almost in- 
eredible, but which is sustained by the statistics and records of 
the Post Office Department. Of course, it may be said that the 
growth of the eountry is commensurate with the growth of 
periodicals, and that in some degree is true, but the growth 
of the country, while very large, has certainly not kept pace 
with the growth of second-class mail matter. 

In the very nature of things, Mr. President, it dees but stand 
to reason that a system of postal rates which virtually carries 
one pound 2,000 miles at the same rate, or substantially so, at 
which it earries a half ounce is a losing proposition, or one 
which imposes an undue burden upon the lighter class of mat- 
ter, and that is only saying that there would be a similar impo- 
sition in the other direction. The need for such a regulation 
if it existed, whatever the cost to the Government, could be 
justified by its existence; but the need, if there ever was a 
need, has in my judgment long ago disappeared. 

Nowadays, Mr. President, the purpose of the average daily, 
weekly, and monthly periodicals is advertisements. Formerly 
these periodicals were circulated for educational purposes, for 


the dissemination of information, and for the amusement as 
well as the edification of the general public. We know that the 


Press has been commercialized, however, along with practically 


everything else in this country, until the time has eome when 
newspapers and periodicals. are not so much distinguished for 
the substance of the reading matter which they carry as for 
the great bulk of advertising matter which through circulation: 
they are able to command. 

Mr. President, I am credibly informed, and I think there is 
no doubt about the fact, that under the old second-class postal 
system a great many periodicals were organized and instituted, 
and then proceeded to build up circulation by virtually giving 
it as a gratuity, sometimes for a comparatively small amount, 
frequently through combinations of different periodicals for 
practically nothing, the object being to establish n large circu- 
lation list, which, of course, is the best of all assets for adver- 
tising pu 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield te the Senator, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I wish to ask the Senator 
if he means by the old system the system which was in opera- 
tion before the law of 1917 went into effect? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is exactly what I mean; and I believe 
that practice is equally feasible now because of the very slight 
increase. My attention has been called to a number of trade 
journals which have gone out into the highways and byways 
of the country and have offered irresistible inducements for sub- 
scriptions at prices far below the actual cost of the publication— 
sometimes below the cost of the paper used in the publica- 
tion—and, of course, for the obvious purpose of approaching 
advertisers with a very large subscription list, which is not 
only valuable in securing advertisements but also in fixing the 
rate for whieh the advertisement shall be carried. That has 
resulted in an undue multiplication of trade journals. We have 
a number of technical journals on agriculture, mechanics, coal, 
mining of all kinds, ostensibly devoted to these lines of in- 
dustry, but really prompted to come into being and inspired by 
the tremendous profits that can be realized from advertise- 
ments, and that is the reason for such a multiplication. I 
do not think that is good for the various pursuits which are 
particularly represented by these journals. I think half a 
dozen, or, if yeu please, one in every large community and 
State, ably managed and eapably run, filled with information 
of a valuable and educational character, making the matter of 
advertisement entirely secondary to its value as an educational 
institution, is werth to the country and to the community a 
half dozen journals of similar character in the same community 
bent upon the obtaining of advertisements, 

The daily and weekly newspapers have, I will not say, fol- 
lowed suit. They may, perhaps, have set the example. Take 
any of the great papers of the country and compare them with 
what they were 30, 35, or 40 years ago. In those days the 
managing editors of the great metropolitan papers of the 
country—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco—were leaders and directors of public thought and 
opinion. Who ean name to-day, outside of the press gallery, of 
course, the managing editor of a single New York paper? 
Who knows who is the managing editor of a San Francisco 
paper, a Chicago or St. Louis paper, a Philadelphia paper; aye, 
the papers in Washington here? The reason is not far to seek. 
Journalism has become a specialized and commercialized in- 
dustry and depends not upon its readers except in so far as the 
readers can be made available for advertising purposes. 

Take the magazines. I have heard a good deal about the 
educational work which the magazines of the country must per- 
form and which they can not perform iz they are compelled to 
pay decent rates of postage. There was a time when most of 
the magazine literature of the country was educational in a 
high degree. I can recall a few yenrs ago when it’ was the 
only medium of genuine public instruction, when it was really 
independent, and when it sought not so much to secure adver- 
tisements as to convey to people an actual knowledge of existing 
conditions, whether for good or for evil, They, too, yielded to 
the general impulse and fell into the general current, so that 
they were known more by the extent of their advertisements 
than by the reading matter which they contained, and to- 
day I do not know of a single magazine of the new birth, if 
I may coin the expression, by which I mean magazines other 
than the Century, Scribner’s, the Atlantic, and Harper's 
Monthly, in which you can find anything whatever that is worth 
reading, 

- Then think of the crops, Mr. President, of cheap magazine 
literature containing stories, some interesting, some question- 
able, some decidedly off color, but accompanied always in the 
beginning and in the end of the books with vast quantities of 
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advertising matter, carried to the minds of those who are fond 
of that kind of so-called literature. They are the things which 
the advertiser wants to call to their attention for the purpose 
of increasing business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, if the con- 
clusions of the Senator from Colorado are correct—and I am 
inclined to think they are—this proposed amendment would 
affect every small weekly newspaper in the country and also 
every small daily. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am coming to that, if the Senator from 
South Dakota will permit me. 

Take the Sunday editions of the leading papers in every city 
having a daily newspaper in the United States, some of them 
having circulation all over the country. They generally consist 
of some 25, 75, and even 80 pages, including their comic sup- 
plement; and those comic supplements, Mr. President, are not 
only a disgrace to modern journalism, but they are a reflection 
upon the intelligence of the American public. Perhaps as high 
as 75 per cent of these papers contain advertising matter. Some 
of them contain some very interesting educational articles, but 
those could easily be condensed into a very small supplement. 
I am not complaining about the newspapers because, after all, 
in my judgment, the people get the class of newspapers they 
want and are willing to pay for, and the apology for the yellow 
newspaper is a yellow public in nine cases out of ten. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Speaking of the educational advantage of 
magazines, I desire to ask when it is realized that we pay 
$70,000,000 per year bonus for those educational papers, would 
it not be better if the Government is going to do that, is going 
to afford that kind of education for the public, that the Govern- 
iment should publish its own educational magazines whereby the 
public could get something that would be really worth while? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator's suggestion, Mr. President, is 
absolutely unanswerable. That is true, but I do not think the 
Government, if it desired to publish magazines, would publish 
such magazines, for example, as Adventure, the Black Cat, the 
Red Dog, and Stories of the Sea, and all that stuff and nonsense 
which to-day forms, I am sorry to say, a great, if not the greatest, 
clement of reading matter of the public. 

Some time ago, Mr. President, a gentleman whose little pam- 
phiet on the subject I shall ask to have incorporated in the 
Recorp a little later, and who is the head of an association 
whose purpose is to secure, if possible, 1-cent first-class postage, 
called attention to the fact that the patronage of the public 
libraries was constantly decreasing with regard to books of real 
substantial educational value, while it was increasing very per- 
ceptibly as regards the trashy literature comprising what are 
called “the best sellers,” and their imitations—and, of course, 
the imitations are very numerous—all of which has evidently 
as its origin the circulation of cheap, weedy literature, which 
no man who has anything to do at all would waste his time by 
devoting himself to. 

Why is this so? Because these things can be scattered over 
the country at the public expense, and all subscription lists, once 


secured, become an asset for advertising. Fortunes of enor- | 


mous amounts are made by a great many of these publishers, 
perhaps by the majority of them. Iam not finding fault particu- 
larly with that, for it is merely a phase of human nature. If I 
were in the publishing business I should like nothing better 
than to start a magazine of some kind, and then go out and get 
as many subscriptions as possible all over the country and 
utilize them for the purpose of making money and for securing 
advertisements. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] asked me a 
question with regard to the effect of these conditions upon the 
local periodicals and journals. When this subject was up last 
year the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] placed in the 
Recor» a letter which he had received from one of his constitu- 
ents, the editor and proprietor of a newspaper at Devils Lake, 
I think, in his State. I hope that Senator will, before this sub- 
ject is disposed of, again call attention to the substance of that 
communication, for it is the best thing upon the subject I have 
seen. This gentleman’s name is Bloom; he used to live in my 
State, and I know him very well. His letter was a reply to an 
organization in the East committed to the repeal of the present 
law, and asking him to carry in his paper the literature of the 
organization in behalf of the repeal of the zone system, His 
answer was that he was in favor not only of the zone system but 
of an increase of rates, because, independently of the subject as 
considered from a national standpoint and from the standpoint 
of subsidy, of its effect upon local journalism, This gentleman, 


and others similarly situated, can not compete or if they do 
can only compete under adverse circumstances with Chicago 
papers enjoying the largess of the Government to such a degree 
as to enable them to lay down their issues every day at prices 
with which local competition is practically impossible. 

Mr. President, if the so-called rural journalists of the country. 
could only wake up to existing conditions, they would, in my 
judgment, be practically a unit in insisting upon the extension 
of these zone systems and the increase of the postage which the 
Government now exacts. There is a great loss at present, but 
this was the best that could be done under the circumstances, 
owing to the tremendous opposition of the beneficiaries of the 
system, and the average legislator, while he fears an organiza- 
tion or a union, is mortally afraid of a newspaper, because the 
newspaper has something to say pretty much every day, and 
to a gentleman of tender conscience and timid impulses such a 
thing, to use a common expression, is apt to get upon the nerves. 
It is because the daily press of the country and the periodical 
press of the country are the beneficiaries of this system that 
it is impossible to do away with the abuse and impossible to 
offer much remedy for it, and I think impossible to go any fur- 
ther than the present bill proposes. 

One of the gentlemen who appeared before our committee 
sought to illustrate the injury of the present system upon peri- 
odiecals by citing the case of the Sunset Magazine, which is 
printed at San Francisco, Cal. His wail wns that, owing to 
the zone system, the Sunset Magazine had been able very 
largely to build up and increase its cireulation by offering spe- 
cial inducements within the zones contained in the place of pub- 
lication and those immediately adjoining. Mr. President, to 
my mind that was the strongest, or at least one of the strongest, 
possible argument in favor of its continuation, for it indicates 
that without it the publication in San Francisco, the publica- 
tion in Denver, the publication in South Dakota, the publica- 
tion in Kansas City, or in Texas, because of the partnership of 
the Government with the huge publications of the easteyn 
houses, find their limitations prescribed for them, and, apart 
from the immediate wants of the particular locality, they are 
unable to spread the benefits of their particular publication, 
however desirable it might be to do so. 

Mr. President, I refer now to another consideration. I called 
the attention of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] to 
the fact that, so far as the short knul is concerned, the only 
haul upon which the Government can make any money at all 
on second-class matter, these periodicals use the express com- 
panies because they can get cheaper rates, with the result that 
the Government loses the profit which it might derive from the 
short haul and at the same time loses the difference between 
the cost and its charges upon the long haul. It gets left in 
both directions. I am not complaining about this, because any 
publisher, following the dictates of common business horse 
sense, will of course use the cheaper method of transportation 
wherever it is possible; but certainly, Mr. President, it is in- 
consistent for these people to come before the Congress of the 
United States and ask for the perpetuation of this subsidy 
when admittedly they only use it when it redounds to their 
financial benefit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President i 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, when the transportation 
rate is less than 1 cent, or when the periodical is transported 
such a short distance that the rate is less than 1 cent, the pub- 
lisher uses the freight rate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the Government gets no advantage 
of the short haul. 

Mr. THOMAS. None whatever; it is obsolete for all practi- 
cal purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is absolutely obsolete within a cer- 
tain zone of the home office of a newspaper publication, but 
when it goes beyond the 1-cent rate they use the Government 
facilities and get the advantage. 

Mr. THOMAS. Precisely; and that is good business. The 
newspapers must not be blamed for that; it is the conditions 
which cause it, Mr. President; and so long as they exist so long 
will they be availed of. 

We have added four or five million dollars, I think—and four 
or five million dollars only—to the burden to those who patronize 
the second-class mail facilities of the Government, but for the 
purpose of raising revenue to meet war expenditures we in- 
creased the postage on first-class mail matter for long distances 
by 50 per cent, and we increased the postage rate on first-class 
mail matter for short distances, such as postal cards, 100 per 
cent, although for some time prior to the commencement of 
the war first-class postage was paying the Government a profit 
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of from seventy-five to cighty million dollars. By a stroke of 
the pen, Mr. President, we inflicted upon the people of the 
United States who patrenize the mails by the use of first-class 
matter an additional burden of from sixty-five to seventy mil- 
lion dollars. If we are going to show favors, if we are going to 
extend privileges through the operation of governmental ma- 
chinery, why should we not extend it to these who are already 
paying too much instead of increasing their burdens and barely 
touching the others? 

Mr. President, if this subject could be stripped of its political 
aspects, I do not believe that the cent-a- proposal would 
get half a dozen votes In this body. If the matter could be 
regarded from the standpoint of what is fair and just and right 
to the taxpaying public of the United States, I do not think that 
any publishing organization would have the audacity to come 
here and insist upon the perpetuation of a system which sub- 
sidizes a class by imposing an added burden of millions upon 
the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. President, I shail conclude by asking that there be in- 
serted at the end of my remarks the little pamphlet which I 
hold in my hand, entitled “ Justification of Zone-System Ad- 
vances,” by Mr. Charles William Burrows, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred te is as follows: 

JUSTIFICATION or ‘ZONE-SYSTEM ADVANCES IN Postacr RATES or 


ADVERTISING MATTER IN PERIODICALS ENACTED IN Finst Session oF 
SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS? 


[A_précis specially prepared fer Members of Co by Mr. Charles 
William Burrows, president National One Cent Letter Postage Asso- 
' ciation, 1219-20 Guardian Building, Cleveland Ohio, January, 1918.] 


é INTRODUCTION, 


Many articles kave appeared recently denouncing zone advances in 
mail rates on the 5 pages only odi 
Most are clear! 
urgin, 
Rave n made and — 2 is highly desirabl 
Congress will scar of constructive postal 
should not da k that their “special ege? a traction oniy 
ould no re to as a e” "a ction o 
f oR vy while „ else 


IMPERATIVE NECESSITY POR RECENT ADVANCES IN SECOND-CLASS MAIL 
RATI 


Many emphatic arguments exist for advances in the almost free 
gecond-class rates, but one of the 2 is that higher rates will 
diminish the ever-increasing loss it ons. 

The volume of second-class mail— 

In 1880 wns only 60,000,600 pounds; loss about $4,000,000. 

In 1890 was 204,000,000 pounds; less about $12,000,000. 

Tn 1900 was 450,000,000 pounds; loss about $27,000,000. 

In 1910 was 873,000,000 pounds; loss about $52,000,000, 
| in 1917 was 1.202,000,00 pounds; loss over $70,000,000. 


And 2,000,000,000 pounds, with accompanying loss of $125,000,000, 
was in t within 10 years bad advances not been made. This loss, 
which is due to the utterly insufficient rate periodicals pay, is a serious 


menace to the department's finances. 

Second class practically doubles in volume each decade and conse- 
quent loss increases as rapidly. 

Even though a surplus exists for the past year, the deficit created 
by second class is no lesy enormous, simply large profits upon letter 
mail permit the showing. Had each class paid its way the entire fit 
created by first class would have been revealed as surplus instead of a 
comparatively a meager sum. It would have been $90,000,000 instead of 
only $9,000,000. 

Giving service to second class, which poowig. eine 1 is 
about two-thirds of the paid-for mail, for less $11,500,000, while 
total expense runs $300,000,000, and requiring first. class, in volume 
one-fifth as much costing less, to pay $190,000,000 revenue (at pre- 
war rates) for service costing half that is an evident grave injustice. 

Letter mail has produced $1.350.000,000 revenue in the last 10 years, 
while costing less than §750,000,000. On the contrary, periodicals at 
the almost free rate of 1 cent a pound (one-seventh cost) bave within 
the K 28004 ears produced only $85,000,000 revenue, though costing 
about A 000. 

Moreover. this utterly inadequate revenue from over a billion pounds 
a year of periodical mail has resulted in cramped service everywhere, 


and here is found the main source of 5 about poor work. 

In these days of war conservation in all ways, Congress absolute! 
can not sit quietly by and see 1,000,000,000 pounds of periodical mail 
grow to 2, 000,000 within very few years. Publishers must 
to stand, not all, but a fairer part of cost of distributing their mer- 
chandise. 

Fair No mis- 


play by all means, but no more $70,000,000 subsidy. 
chief; no ¢ to healthy growth; tenderness even in lopping off part 
of the subsidy. With this in mind, Congress did not make the law 
operative until July, 1918, and then the first advance is small, while 
all will not be effective until 1921. Reading“ matter, moreover, is 
exemp from zone advances, which apply solely to advertising and 
then only if in excess of 5 per cent. 
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15 A ZONE SYSTEM OF ADVANCES “ UNFAIR”? 


Publishers often assert that postage rates for periodicals based on a 
zone are“ unfair.“ It will be seen by a little thought, however, 
that a step toward rather than away from “ fairness” has been made. 

Remember that the zone system applies solely upon high-priced ad- 
vertising pages, simply circulars stitched together, which should go at 
third-class rate of 8 cents a pound instead ef 1. 

Also any reason! about a “flat” rate based upon its being accorded 
to detter mail is cious. Handling of letters is a ruven: op You 
are not at liberty to send them in any ey other than through the post 
office. Also as the rate is high, vernment gets mostly profitable 
hauls. The revenue from billions of such letters not only takes care 
of Joss incurred in handling the comparatively few which get long haul 
—.— 3 in sparsely settled regions, but also provides large net 

With second class this is all different. The pound rate it pays, only 
1 cent, is a mere fraction of cost, and its carriage neither is a monopoly 
nor can well be made one, so publishers give long runs and 5 
deliveries to Government and short runs and bulk lots, on which the 
department might make a 1 to express companies. So Government 
gets all loving enc no profitable business. Any “flat” rate on second- 
class mail will be “unfair” to the department, which will get little 
revenue from hundreds of millions of pounds of such mail. Yo users of 
letter mail, w: ex ve rate uces revenue to care for loss or- 
casioned by inadequate charge on second class, it is also “unfair.” 

There are, however, several kinds second-class mall. 

That which is hauled 2,000 miles and given copy distribution may 
easily cost 50 or more cents a pound, though paying but 1. Packages 
of papers, however, sent in bulk to near-by newsdealers may cost 
little more than oN: 

Can anyone think it “fair” to make the rate for these two kinds of 

ce the same? s 

Moreover, lack of candor on the i pyran rt is evident when we 
find them characterizing as “unfair” a zone basis for handling hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds of printed advertising, their merchandise, 
and yet remember that a few years ago they, one and all, clamored for 
a zone system for parcels of other merchan x 

From the service efitiency stand t there is also to be found a 
strong argument against a flat“ rate for second class. 
of class there are over 45 pieces in an av pound: of second 

ity in size and lighter 
ow” a tray of several thousand let- 
kes” of 20 quicker than he can “ plant” one-tenth as many 
of second class, many of which are of such awkward shape that 
can not be “thrown” at all. Others are so heavy that it would 
ge other mail and equipment to “throw” them. They must be 


The above is ano reason why a “fat” rate is economical for 
letters but not fer second-class mail. 


WHY A POUND-RATE LAW WAS ENACTED AND SOME OF ITS EFFECTS, 


One publisher contends (Leslie's, Nov. 24, 1917, p. 174) that enact- 
ment of a pound-rate law was “ voluntary,” and that change was made, 
not for the benefit of publishers but of subscribers. 

Passing a -rate law was forced by necessity. P e on 
periodicals had been paid quarterly in advance by subserlber in drihſet 
sums, running 7, 11, etc., cents. No track could be kept of these thou- 
sands of triff amounts without prohibitive nse. It was difficult 
to keep accounts straight, and some made little effort to do so, Investi- 
gues became necessary and showed that of every 100 errors perhaps 

0 sree against 9 s Y. oe 
assage of a law collecting pos at source” was enacted. 
Publishers protested ngainst 1 8 — hich: cnough to cover cost. The 
founder of one great magazine worked strenuou aly for low rates; and as 
the amount involved was small, they were granted. 

To sum up, contrary to Leslie's statement, the law was distincti 
passed not to benefit either publisher or subscriber but to diminis 
opportunity for frand, and evidence exists that publishers had much to 
do with making the rate low when on June „ A874, the law was 
enacted. Rates were then, however, higher than now, being 3 cents a 
pound for magazine and 2 for newspapers. 

The operation of this law entirely changed our periodical literature. 
The old literary magazine like Atlantic, North American Review, Cen- 
tury. Harper's, ete., had paid expenses, both of production and distri- 
bution, as does the book, Verba price charged. ‘They contained a 
ee product of high class. hey made for plain living and deep 

nking. 

The fruit of this enactment was a “subsidized” periodical getti 
distribution at —— a franking rate. Then was born a new kind 
of magazine, edited from the business office to carry advertising, on 
circulars stitched together, or third-class matter, which should pay 
cents instead of 1. 

Tempted by this nearly free distribution, an average of more than 
10 new periodicals a day have secured second-class privileges for every 
day (Sundays and holidays inclusive) of the past 15 years. 

Of the product thus evolved, the opinion held by one editor is shown 
in guotation from Howe's Monthly, Atchison, Kans., here presented : 

Best sellers in-magazines vie with each other in vulgarity. ‘They 
outrival each other as to which can be boldest without being barred 
from the mail. Stories desli with sex problems, having unmarricd 
mothers and women of the demimonde as heroines fill them. The coun- 
try is overrun with publications issued to secure advertising under the 
benign protection of the second-class rate.” F 

Without altogether agri with the editor, nevertheless the “weedy” 
literary matter of some, com with the high-priced ndvertising that 
constitutes their bulk, make it evident that Government has distributed 
this load at heavy loss for years enough. It is time to calla bait. 

At this time, when Government seeks to check oll abuse, periodical 
penne pear orgunized for profit, as are other industries, should be 
abundantly satisfied to be advanced from one-seventh to one-third cost 
only instead of having te pay full costs of distribution. They should 
be teful that a $70,000,000 subsidy is reduced one-third instead of 
abo ed entirely. 

As periodicals deliberately close their pages to articles opposing the 
second-class privilege, and as they are not only its beneficiaries but also 
constitute virtually the sole publicity machinery of the land, it is easily 
seen why this inguiry has persisted. 

SECTIONALISM. 


A recent article in Saturday Evening Post stated that zone aflvances 
for second-class mail would “denationalize “ the press and introduce 


sm. 
It farther stated that we would not permit seaboard States to tev: 
Ari. on trans-Mississippi wheat or bacon nor tolerate any sectional 
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and “ prepaid,” whether it 
freight will vary with distance 
and total cost will, therefore, vary, which variation, Auen price being 


chee to charge more 

N 111 1 2 — 

No more will s erences ae p 
3 $ steal of 


being 
bacon, happens to be Duper. in shape of circulars stitched together, the 
advertis gs of periodicals. 

As well migi t we attempt distribution of the fruits of the 


When we retlect that this partin oe 
ng a 


50 
it carried, therefore, more than 250,000 of prt gy | oh aod te for 
its postage only about Sine for service that cost over „ for the 


on 
That the Post, which, 
$20,000,000 of advertising, can not take care of added 
sort, is not believable. Doubtless in preparation for his situation 
it has by increasing proportion of advertising and other ways ap- 
parently increased its advertising receipts heavily since war began. 
HIGH-PRICED PAPER ADVANCES, 


Publishers contend that there have been such advances in price of 
paper that the present is an inauspicious time for postage increase. 

o give this contention weight, specific assertion is made that for a 
series of 86 journals, whose combined profits amounted to but 81,197. 
000, extra cost of panes for one year will amount to $3,034,000, 

Answer to this is simple. These 8 prove too much. If all 
these increases are more than publishers can stand, they will be driven 
out of business anyway, and postal advances will matter little. I 
however, by drastic readjustment they can meet conditions, then 1 
will be comparatively easy to absorb the postal expense. 

The argument is a peat one, but let us remember that in 1911 
and in 1914 many publishers, at a time when print pores was about 
the lowest known, bitterly opposed advances, that in 1914 being a 
“flat” one of only 1 cent a pound, 

Furthermore, ce enactment of postal advance in October, 1917, 
magazine R yom are quite 888 mak lower subscription 

all shows that enlarged circulations with consequent higher 
advertising rates are what they want. Tee Scola give away “ circu- 
Jation " if Government permitted. This is indicated by a report that 
one prominent magazine recently sold to an agency 200,000 “ circula- 
tion” at 27 cents per subscription. Its nominal yearly rate is $1.50. 
The object is, of course, apparent—to the largest possible output. 

Another Instance: One E. T, Me th, of Des Moines, Iowa, pub- 
lisher of Successful Farming, while vigorously denouncing all ad 
vances in postage rates, “zone” or “fat,” has, we are informed, 
offered seven years’ subscription to his journal (a large affair with lots 
of advertising) for $1, a rate that probably does not pay half cost of 


Ji is reported, carried last year more than 
of this 


story . 
e 
Began to arrive, however, he found 
want, the second his wife didn’t want, the third neither wanted. 
WILL ADVANCES KILL THE READING HABIT? 
One contention of publishers is that our boys and girls will be shut 


out — forming the “reading habit" at time of life when most 
essential. 
In writer's opinion, the contrary ‘effect will result. Taking a 


from a school girl opportunity to eat half a pound of chocolates mee d 
will een, turn here to nutritious bread, meat, and potatoes, whi 
should y constitute her diet. 

Similarly, feedin: thful imaginations with 8 of Mys- 
tery, Stories of Adventure, Police Gazette, scores like them and 
hundreds of the “ popular-but-weedy" variety tends, through over- 
supply of “ literary sweetmeats,” to destroy opportunity to benefit the 

nd by readi e best in essay, history, poetry, travel, and “ belles- 
lettres genera. is. 

Due almost solely to its inadequate postal rate, second casa, as 
shown 8 has increased from forty million pounds in 1875 to 
twelve hundred million pounds in 1917. This means that several billion 
more copies of popular magazines are issued than 8 each 
extra hundred million magazines crowds out ten million books. 

The result is that while America publishes more periodicals than all 
nations of the globe united and half as many again, she has lost her 

tion as a book pecans save of “best sel 

st power presses t 


This la most available results 
in impoverished development of the young intellect. 

Further detrimental influence is seen an economic direction. In 
the farm-journal line, overproduction has been ex ve, so much so 
that we are mailing over „000,000 farm journals per annum to our 
6,000,000 farmers.) Many of these are islands of reading surrounded 

“oceans” of advertising, prepared often thoughtlessly, always 
hastily, so publication date may not be delayed. 

Under the influence of such “reading,” American farmers . 
working on soil of unsurpassed fertility, from on to one-hal 
as much of a given crop per acre as their Buropean bro who get 
carefully prepared manuals, not weak journals loaded with advertising. 

One representative of a conservative old farm journal told the writer 
that he would gladly see competition diminished. He 
in the effort to get circulation, a journal with yearly subscription rate 


of $1 had to give 95 cents to the canvasser who secured the order. It 


was further necessary to give the farmer a premium represented as 
worth price of subscription, though it actually cost about 35 cents. 
This building circulation by premiums has caused wasteful overproduc- 
tion in this field. The department, in fact, was finally obliged to 
te. The report of the Third Assistant Postmaster neral 
(1911, 2 89) shows that one such so DRT publication with 143,000 
on bad 122,000 premium induced. Another, with circulation of 
„000 had 41,000 so secured. A third, with nearly 500,000. per issue, 
noes 60,060 subscriptions not obtained by means of this extraneous 
Another illuminating fact as to this “ rivilege is seen in 
the financial field. Investigation shows 1 o He fike 86 bankin. 
periodicals are issued to suppl a need which a prominent bank officia 
stated would be better fill y 6. The extra ones were just “ leg- 
p tor advertising. 
And the situation in nearly all lines is similar. 
MISCELLANEOUS POINTS, 
Appointing commissions, 


Many publishers contend that before advance in postage is made a 
congressional commission should sit, make scientific research, weigh- 
ahead get down ot peann taek” tornadon "end esti K 

oe ss-tack " information and establ a bureau 
to examine the situation scientifically. 

The answer to this is that six erent commissions have investi- 
ated the question in 20 years at a direct expense of over 

,000 and an indirect one many times as large. The uniform deci- 
anal all is that the 1 cent a pound paid is a mere fraction of cost of 

While there is some dispute as to exact cost, none exists as to the 
general conclusion. No person of sound mind, however, can require the 
an expense ‘account’ (parcel pest disregarded) ah anh nee 600 ae 

0 parce sregarde 0 „000, r 
annum, and two-thirds of the mail, second class, paying only shi- 
500,000 of revenue, one conclusion only is possible, namely, that it pays 
nowhere near enough. Of course, the deficit is cared for by N 
one-fifth as much first class to I $190,000,000 revenue. 

No acute ashy Arh is need o see why another commission is de- 
sired. It would ect delay into the situation. 

No commission need make microscopic measurement of a superdread- 
naught to decide whether that mammoth construction can be installed 
in an apartment-house kitchenette. Some things are self-evident. This 
for one and the second-class mail situation for another. 


How much does second-class mail feed first class? 


Another plea of publishers is that second-class gives rise to much 
first-class mail, ted in responding to adve ents. Now, if 
second-class mail or ates first in large amount anywhere, it is 
upon rural routes. The city man who res an advertised article 
goes to a shop for it. The country resident is the one who must write 
a letter ordering it. 


while 


more from large and the situation is little changed, 
gross exa on of this claim is further shown below. 

cently an advertiser in a certain number of the Sa 

2 VFC bout 20,000 

many replies each had gotten. 0 about 20, ; figure 

all 2 letters at 2 cents each and a revenue of $400 from that . — 


appesrs. 

Br the 118 who advertised 83 replied and 85 did not, but allow that 
half only replied, instead of four- and that the other half would 
furnish another 20,000 po goed the profit would have been only $400, 
But loss on distribution of this issue was about $70,000. 


WHAT POSTMASTER GENERAL ALBERT SIDNEY BURLESON SAYS ABOUT 
SECOND-CLASS MAIL RATES, 


[From his report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, p. 60, F. F.] 


Regarding advances in second-class mail rates enacted ju the war- 
revenue act the report says in part: 

Advanced rates on second class were to > paruy reimburse the depart- 
ment for enormous loss in handling this class. 

Di revenue and admitted cost is so t that pub- 
er Sy wee ial 1 islation. 


rease 
the General conferred with many publishers, but at 
no time was he able to suggest a a le to all. 
ng a new t, amounts to as much as 60, 70, or even 80 
per cent of the issue. It ig but just that this matter pay more. 
The department cone at all times scrupulously fair to publishers in 


— that th Tad a business to the low rate, Congr 
w ess 
showed greatest care. in Sen meas law. 
While the new rate on first mail went into operation within 30 


days, the first slight advance in second-class rates will not be effective 
until July 1, 191 Additional increases are ted over a three- 
year period, giving ample time for rea 

Continuance of the low flat rate on reading is a complete answer to 


criticism that the zone system appa to advertising matter will build 
up sectionalism. No greater limitation than before was put on dissemi- 
nation of information, but the law wisely made a distinction between 


reading and ge ag 2 
matter in all respects third-class matter, except in 
method of circulation, so a higher rate is rightly fixed upon it, this 
rate varying with cost, which varies with distance. It properly gocs 
under a zone system, as do parcels, 
Even on short hauls the exceedingly low “ flat” rate is inadequate 
to pay the expense of and transportation. 

a publication contains less than 5 per cent of advertising it is 
exempt. The rates which apply to reading matter are lower than those 
that have been recommended by any investigation commission, and even 
the highest rate on advertising is lower than this same material would 
stributed as circulars—that is, as third-class mail—and also 

than cost of handling. The department will still incur heavy 
loss from second class. 
ublishers claim that they can not pay a higher rate of postage: 
That | . tself to normal costs is an 


t out merit. 
Arfhls 18 not believed true of any legitimate business, even publishing. 


oe ae ad . K . . ⅛—t:d . . ee ee ee . a eg el 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just for a few moments I 
wish to restate some of the propositions which arise annually, 
and sometimes oftener, in regard to this question. Every year, 
and sometimes several times a year, the publishers come before 
Congress seeking to perpetuate this subsidy. The question is, 
Shall we change the plan that we adopted last year; and, if so, 
how shall it be changed? 

Mr. President, I am unalterably in favor of a zone system for 
second-class mail matter, It is the only fair, just, and equitable 
method of handling it. - 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, this is a very important mat- 
ter, and I think we ought to have more Senators present. I 
therefore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak, Martin, Va. Simmons 
Beckham Jones, N. Mex. Moses Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Jones, Wash Myers Smith, S C. 
Curtis Kellogg ew Smoot 
Dillingham Kendrick Nugent Spencer 
Fernald Kenyon age Sterlin. 
France King Penrose Sutherland 
Gay Knox Poindexter Thomas 
Gerry La Follette Pollock Townsend 
Gronna McCumber Saulsbury Trammell 
Hale McLean Shafroth Underwood 
Henderson McNary Sheppard Warren 
Hitchcock Martin, Ky. Sherman Wolcott 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. KirBy], the Senator from Mississippi IMr. VAR- 
DAMAN], and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], are 
necessarily detained on important public business. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce again the absence of 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH], 
on account of illness. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] on account of 
illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the old flat rate of 1 cent 
per pound on second-class mail matter prior to July 1, 1918, had 
been in force for nearly or about 30 years. During that time, of 
course, the amount of second-class postal matter going through 
the mails has increased in a very remarkable degree. 

In 1880, about the time the flat rate was first established, there 
were only 60,000,000 pounds of second-class matter going through 
the mails, and the Government at that time lost only $4,000,000 
a year in carrying it. In the year 1885 the amount had in- 
creased up to 204,000,000 pounds, and the loss of the Govern- 
ment was $12,000,000. In 1890 the amount had increased to 
450,000,000 pounds, and the loss to the Government was $27,- 
000,000. In 1900 it was 873,000,000 pounds, and the loss had 
increased to $52,000,000. In 1917, when the law was changed, 
the amount of second-class mail matter going through the mails 
had increased to 1,202,000,000 pounds, and the loss to the Gov- 
ernment in transporting it had increased to $70,000,000 per year. 
It is estimated that if this growth had continued in the same 
way that it had been going on since 1880 there would be a loss 
of $125,000,000 to the Government each year for carrying second- 
class postal matter through the mails. 

These potent facts of loss to the Government, by reason of 
the Congress granting a subsidy to a class of publishers, had 
made such a great impression upon the Congress and upon the 
country that in October of last year the system was changed 
from a flat rate to what is known as the zone rate; and I want 
to read for just a moment the law as it was passed in 1917 to 
remedy this very patent monstrosity in the matter of carrying 
this portion of our mails. 

In 1917—on October 3, as I recall—the Congress passed this 
law on the subject: : 


E the case-of the portion of such publication devoted to advertise- 
ments— 


I need not read the preceding part, because this will give the 
entire system— 


the rates per pound or fraction thereof for delivery within the several 
zones applicable to fourth-class matter shall be as follows (but where 
the space devoted to advertisements does not ex 5 per cent of the 
total space, the rate of postage shall be the same as if the whole of such 


publication was devoted to matter other than advertisements): (1) On 
and after July 1, 2918 ana until July 1, 1919, for the first Din ORA 


zones, 14 2 
2+ cents; for the sixth zone, 73 0 for the 
on an er 


cen 
fifth zone, 31 cents; for the sixth zone, 4 cents; 
5 cents; for the eigh 


2 cents: for the third 
fourth zone, 5 cents; for the fifth 
cents; for the seventh zone, 9 cents; for the eighth zone, 10 cents. 

That is the law as Congress established it a little more than 
a year ago. That is the law that we are called upon to-day to 
change in this bill; and that proposed change is found in section 
1101, on page 277, of the pending bill. That section reads as 
follows, and I want to have it go into the Recorp so that Sena- 
tors may have it in a form that they can look at: 


Sec. 1101. That on and after July 1, 1919, the rates of postage on 
publications entered as second-class matter (includin sample copies to 
the extent of 10 per cent of the weight of copies mailed to subscribers 
during the calendar year) when sent by the publisher thereof from the 
post office of publication or other post office, or when sent by a news agent 
to actual subscribers thereto, or to other news agents for the purpose of 
sale, shall be 1 cent per pound or fraction thereof for delivery within 
the first and second zones pb tayo to fourth-class matter, and 13 cents 
per pound or fraction thereof for delivery within any other zone. 


It is seen that the change which is made is substantially 
going back to the old flat-rate system. The only change in the 
old flat-rate system provided in the pending amendment is this, 
that in the first two zones of 200 miles, 50 miles for the first 
zone and 150 miles for the second zone, there is a flat rate of 1 
cent a pound, and in all zones beyond that 14 cents a pound. 
The amount of increased revenue from that provision will be 
very small. It has not been estimated, as I find, by the com- 
mittee. Certainly we have had no report on it. The question 
for the Senate to decide is whether we are going back to the old 
flat-rate system, as provided in this committee amendment. Are 
we going back to the subsidy system, or are we going back and 
instead of paying $70,000,000 paying perhaps $66,000,000 a year 
in subsidies to the publishers on account of rebates in rates on 
the magazines largely? 

I want to be frank with the Senate in this matter. I am 
inclined to believe that the provision of 1 cent a pound within 
a radius of 200 miles for newspapers, or for all periodicals, is 
fair and right. I believe that the newspapers pay their own 
way within such a zone, and I shall be very glad to see the 
zone system modified so as to fix a rate of 1 cent a pound within 
the first two zones. That part of the amendment changing it ts 
all right; I see no objection to it. I want it adopted. It is some- 
what the same as an amendment that I proposed last year, and 
I really believe it would be better for this reason: It will be 
remembered that the real cost to the Government of the second- 
class mail is transporting it a long distance at a flat rate. It 
has been shown by proof that I believe to be competent before 
the Post Office Committee from time to time that within a zone 
of 200 miles, and I think even farther than that, probably 259 
miles, newspapers are absolutely self-sustaining: in other words, 
they pay for the cost of their transportation. The present law 
provides for a constantly increasing rate, as has been seen by 
my reading of it a few moments ago, gradually increasing the 
rates on the first two zones from 1 cent and a quarter a pound 
up to 2 cents a pound. I believe when we reach the maximum 
of 2 cents a pound in a zone of 200 miles, it is going to be found 
to pay a great deal more than the cost of transporting all the 
periodicals within that zone. Indeed, I think it will pay twice 
as much as it costs the Government to transport it. I do not 
believe that is proper or right. 

On the other hand, it will be found that the rates were too 
low for the farther zones. The highest rate it will reach is, I 
think, 8 cents a pound. I understand the present law will pro- 
duce in revenue, when the system is in full force in 1921, when 
this increase in rates year by year goes on until 1921, about 
$20,000,000. In other words, all that will be done by this bill 
will be to wipe out about $20,000,000 of the deficit, taking away 
from the publishers $20,000,000 of the subsidy now granted 
them. In other words, the United States will thereafter pay 
to the publishers a subsidy of $50,000,000 instead of a subsidy of 
$70,000,000, as it does now. That is the effect of the present 
law passed in 1917, and so far so good. 

That is the effect of the present law, passed in 1917, and so 
far so good. 

The zone system certainly ought not to be abolished as by 
this bill is provided. The only modification that I have to sug- 
gest is this: Under the amendment I have offered, and which 
is pending before the Senate, in a zone of 200 miles, the first 
two zones, instead of the rates being 1} cents, as it is now, and 


1918. 
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gradually ascending to 2 cents, my amendment provides that it 
shall be 1 cent. The subsequent part of my amendment retains 
a zone system just as it is, but increases for the farther zones 
just a little more than the proposal of the committee. The 
result is that under the provisions of the amendment I have 
offered, in addition to its being a fairer method of settling this 
controversy by reason of the fact that the newspapers and 
periodicals circulating in a zone of 200 miles are now paying 
their own expenses, it simply amounts to this: The amendment 
that I have offered does not go quite as far as the law does 
now. Under my amendment the amount that will be produced 
to the Government will be from twelve to fifteen million dol- 
lars, about three-fourths not of what is now brought in but 
what will be brought in at the end of the four-year period 
under existing law. 

Mr. President, I am going to offer that amendment and ask 
the Senate to vote on it. If the Senate declines to aceept that 
amendment I am going to vote against any change of the zone 
system, because I believe that the zone system is the only 
proper method of dealing with this second-class postal rate 
question. 

It is contended that the present zone system is unfair. I 
suppose whenever any bounty is taken away from anyone the 
method adopted of taking it away is considered by those whom 
it affects as being unfair. Did it ever occur to Senators, now 
that there is such a complaint about the first-class mail matter, 
us to the cause of that complaining? Every day our mail 18 
filled with complaints from the fathers and mothers of this 
country about their letters not reaching their boys in Europe 
and about their boys’ letters not reaching them. Just this 
morning I received a letter from a Congressman elect saying 
that his boy had been in France for four months; that the family 
had written to him very often, and he had never received a 
Jetter in the four months, Just a day or two ago the parents 
reeeived four letters written at various times from their boy. 
In these he said that he had never received a dollar of pay 
since he had been over there, and that though his father had 
sent him money from time to time he had never received a 
dollar of that money. There must be some fault about our 
mails. I do not know how it can be accounted fer except that 
our mails are so full of second-class mail matter that the first- 
class mail matter is being neglected to give way for carrying 
the second-class mail matter. In other words, the mails are so 
erowded and stifled that first-class mail matter does net have 
a fair chance. I do not know that that is the reason for it, 
but there ought to be some explanation of the very remarkable 
fact that letters do not go as they formerly did. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am afraid the explana- 
tion the Senator from Tennessee gives for the defective mail 
service between the United States and France will hardly do. 
As a matter of fact there is comparatively little second-class 
mail that goes to France, and therefore it could not. be held 
responsible for the failure of the delivery of letters there. On 
the other hand, the second-class mail in this country is very 
large, and the delivery of first-class mail in this country is 
entirely satisfactory. 

The only explanation for the failure to deliver the mail to the 
soldiers in France, and for the failure to receive the letters of 
soldiers in France written to their families in this country is, in 
my opinion, rank incompetency; and I just take this occasion 
to say that it is one of the most disgraceful breakdowns of the 
Post Office Department, in the first place, and of the War De- 
partment management, in the second place, that the soldiers 
in France haye been deprived of their home letters and the 
folks at home have been deprived of the letters from their 
soldiers. It has been destructive or injurious, at least, to the 
morale of our soldiers abroad, and it has caused a world of 
anxiety unnecessarily to families here. It is due, first, last, 
and all the time to the rankest sort of mismanagement and 
incompetency in the Post Office Department and the War De- 
partment. We might as well be plain about that. It is one 

`of the things that is causing in this country the most wide- 
spread dissatisfaction and indignation, and no explanation for 
it has been made, and none can be made, except rank, miser- 


of second-class matter is out of all proportion in the matter of 
pounds, in the matter of millions of pounds, to the 
matter. It may be that first-class matter has got blocked, as I 
suggested a while ago. I can not say about that. 


here to decide the question as to who is responsible for 
have a different proposition on hand just now which I 


talk about. There have been many difficulties to overcome in 
handling our over-seas mail. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is just 

Mr. McKELLAR. And I will be glad to proceed. I know 
the Senator is correct in his statement that there is constant 
complaint from citizens all over the country about the mails 
between here and their boys in Europe, and we ought not to be 
in a position where complaints can justly be made. I know 
they are made, and repeatedly made, and I wish I could in 
some way remedy that very unfortunate situation. I can not 
undertake to attempt to fix the blame now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator knows from his service on 
the Military Committee that repeated efforts have been made to 
ascertain the cause of this miserable breakdown, and the com- 
mittee has been unable to get anything like an adequate explana- 
tion from the people responsible for it. It is worse probably, 
but not much worse than the breakdown of the business manage- 
ment in this country which has failed to pay family allotments 
ta the families of soldiers who are serving abroad. It is like 
the business breakdown which has resulted, when, as we know, 
soldiers in the service have gone one, two, three, four, five, and 
six, and in some case seven, months without their pay. It is 
such 2 business breakdown that it reflects most seriously against 


President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to say a word in answer to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska IMr. Hrrencock}]. I have three sons in 
the service and they write and we get the letters not every day, 
but seldom a week passes that we do not get letters from them. 
FI can not understand why there should be such a lack of letters 
that are written by soldiers to other people. We have had a fair 
return in the way of answers and the letters that have been 
written from our side have reached them; sometimes not rapidly, 
ef course, for there is difficulty in transmitting mail over there, 
and there is great diffieulty also in finding the regiments be- 
cause the troops are going from one part of the line to another 
every few days. I can give an illustration of this difficulty. 
When my youngest bey was about to sail from Long Island we 
went to see him off. We had been informed that he was going 
to sail in a day or two. We got to the gate and we were told 
that the battery had not gone. They said it would be found 
several blocks over in a certain direction. We went over in 
that direction making frequent inquiry. We went a distance of 
six or seven blocks and there we were told we should go over in 
another We went to no less than eight different places 
that were designated and at last found a man who said, I will 
take you right te the battery,” and so he did, and that is the 
only way we found it. We found that the battery was located 
within two blocks of where we first made inquiry, but they had 
said “no; it is not here.” 

Of course, it is on account of the temporary character of the 
location of the troops; nobody can keep track of them, and on 
that aceount I have not any doubt but that there have been fail- 
ures to deliver mail. I have not any doubt but that some of 
the mail does not come here that is written by our soldiers 
abroad, but considering the confused character of the various 
regiments, batteries, and companies and the movements almost 
daily to different parts of the line, I have not any doubt but that 
the service has been very good ; not the best in the world, because 
it can not be so good as when people are established in a locality, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has not the Senator received a large number 
of complaints from his constituents that their mail has not 
been delivered and that they have not received their mail from 
over there? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I have received some, not many; 
but I say to the Senator, while some of the complaints are well 
founded, I find in many instances it is absolutely the fault of the 
soldier boy. In one instance a mother complained bitterly and 
said there must be some fault, that her boy was a most dutiful 
boy, and his allowance had always come to her; but for the past 
four or five months she had not heard from him; that something 
was terribly wrong, and she wanted something done. I made 
inquiry concerning the matter, and I found that the boy five 
months before had married and transferred his allowance to 
his wife instead of his mother. 

There are instances, of course, where there are failures to de- 
liver the mail at times, and it may be the case for a while longer; 
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but where you have two or three million men scattered over wide 
territory, no one knowing exactly where they are—the mail 
authorities probably do not know—it does seem to me that there 
has been a fair accommodation in mail matters between Europe 
and the United States. 

Mr, WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield for a question; but I want to go 
on. It will take me but a few minutes to conclude. The mail 
service matter is beside this particular question. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not want to ask a question. I want to 
ask about what has been said on this subject, if the Senator will 
permit me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is wholly apart from the subject I 
am discussing, but I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not suppose there was a Senator on this 
floor who would have the temerity to even apolize for the for- 
eign maii service. The Senate Military Committee, as the 
Senator from Tennessee knows, has frequently made inquiry 
about the matter. There has been a deluge of complaints from 
eyery source, complaints that have been verified, and it has been 
acknowledged on the part of the War Department officials ap- 
pearing before the committee that the service was bad and they 
did not know, practically speaking, how to correct it. What 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] has said about it 
is absolutely true. It is not only a breakdown, it is a hopeless 
breakdown, and it shows an incompetency which I have not seen 
anywhere in the Government service since I have been in 
Congress. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, one more moment. The 
Senator can go further than that. He can say it got so bad that 
the War Department itself insisted upon taking over the service. 
It was taken away from the Post Office Department because it 
was so impossible, and now the War Department itself has broken 
down in about the same degree. It has attempted the delivery 
of mail to soldiers over there, and I am told by those who have 
seen it that mail for weeks is held piled up by the ton in the 
sacks it came in without having been delivered. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have no doubt that the failure has been 
because of the difficulty in getting the addresses of companies 
and the location of them. Here is a letter I have just received 
from one of my sons, written the 30th of November, mailed the 
2d of December, and received to-day. Seventeen days in trans- 
mission from France is not bad. Considering the fact that in 
a great big army of that kind the addresses are often wrong, it 
does seem to me that that is a pretty fair service. It is true 
that you can not have perfect service where you have two or 
three million men who are in various and different locations, 
moving from one part of the line to another, but it seems to me 
that all things considered it is not a bad service. When officers 
are doing the best they can under the circumstances I believe 
they should be encouraged instead of being condemned. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we have wandered some- 
what afield, and I want to come back to the real controversy 
here. Our New England, New York, and Eastern friends who 
are interested in the publishing business frequently tell us it is 
very unfair to the West, to the far-off States, for their citizens 
not to be able to get the advantages of the lower rates of postage, 
and there is a great educational propaganda that is being sent 
out by the aforesaid eastern publishers for the benefit of our 
far-off southern and southwestern and western communities. I 
do not think I ever read a better answer to that proposition 
than in a letter I have before me, and I am going to call the 
attention of the Senate to it. It is from Mr. F. P. Holland, who 
is president of the Texas Farm and Ranch Publishing Co., and, 
I think, answers every contention I have ever heard made on that 
subject. For the benefit especially of our western and south- 
western Senators I want to read it: 

Dran Sm: I baye been advised that there is a strong movement 
under way— 

He is right about that, I will interpolate, not a strong move- 
ment is, but a strong movement has been, is now, and ever will 
be as long as we permit these gentlemen to enjoy this subsidy. 
Mark me, as long as Congress permits the owners and con- 
trollers this subsidy that they are drawing from the Government 
in whole or in part we are going to find a strong current right 
here in Washington seeking to uphold it, seeking to make it 
larger, seeking to defeat all the legislation that has been passed 
here to put them on an equality with the rest of our citizens. 
I read on: 

I have been advised that there is a strong movement under way to 
repeal the zone system, and I desire to enter a protest, both as a 

ublisher and a citizen, feeling that the od o i 1 — 


readjustmen 
owing the war will be difficult enough, without sudden shifts 
salutary program recently adopted. 
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The old flat rate, in effect, constituted an economic, social, religious, 
and political barrier. It tended to discourage literary and technical 
development in the magazine field outside of the East. 

May I interpolate right here that the complaint that is coming 
here from the zone system emanated directly or indirectly in 
the eastern part of our country and not from the western and 
southern part of our country. 

In operation it was nothing less than a subsidy granted the New 
York publications. 

Remember, Senators, the Government gives as a bounty 
scores of millions of dollars every year, and it is growing con- 
stantly under the old flat-rate system which we are asked to 
restore. - 

If to the former subsidy in postage the existing burden in freight 
is added—and freight in Xatlon lots to Texas Saanaa to ‘between 

400 and $500—then it is clear that no publication outside of the 
vored circle has an even chance to make good, except to the extent 
that it is able to give greater value for less money. 

The freight rate has increased by the action of Congress 
almost double. The Government has to pay more for the cost 
of carrying these periodicals than ever before—probably 100 
per cent more—and yet because Congress has taken just a 
small portion of that subsidy away from them they were back 
here at Congress urging us to restore the old flat rate almost 
before we got acquainted with the new law. I do not see how 
any Senator can vote for a return to the old flat-rate system. I 
do not know how he is going to defend his vote. I do not 
believe he can defend his vote. But I will read on: 

The eastern publications have carried on a vigorous propaganda 
since the zone system was first suggested, spending thousands of 
dollars in their efforts to secure a flat rate, even at double the present 
cost in postage. Why? They desire to perpetuate the principle of 


subsidy as an advantage against the r in t ` 
the Heats 10 aena : emainder of the country, whether 


Now, notwithstanding the fact that ange of them have increased 
their subscription rates enough to absorb the additional cost of car- 
riage, they are still bent upon creating a monopoly. 


They have already increased the rates for their magazines 
upon the people to pay them for this increased cóst of trans- 
portation; they are still bent upon holding their subsidy and 
building up their monopoly-— 


The only side of the argument presented to the public has been their 
side, and many organizations have indorsed their statements without 
giving the facts any consideration whatever. 


And may I interpolate again that to my certain knowledge 
thousands and thousands of letters printed and signed by vari- 
ous organizations in my State have been forwarded to me 
against the zone system, and I believe in every case where I 
have taken the trouble to write to the writer of the letter and 
ask how it happened that he or she wrote to me about it, he or 
she came back and said they were asked to do it by the pub- 
lisher of a certain paper or in answer to a request in an adver- 
tisement ; that they knew nothing about it themselves, but they 
were caught with the idea that they would get their periodicals 
cheaper perhaps. Reading on: 

It is unfair to assume that a magazine mailed f to W: 
should bear the same rate borne by a magazine tag 3 Naw York 
to Manila, just as it is unfair to argue LPs lishers at a distance 
from the paper mills should enjoy the benefit of a common freight 
rate. Ind when it comes right down to it, I might as well contend 
that a publisher in Texas is entitled to the reduced freight rate, since 
the argument differs in no material respect. 

But there is another and a far more vital reason why the East 
should not be permitted to furnish the reading matter for the Nation. 
As you will remember, Wall Street clamored against currency reforms, 
and yet, when the reforms were finall inaugurated, the country, as a 
whole, derived immediate benefits, and to-day it is doubtful whether a 
financial panic is possible. 


That was one of the financial reforms inaugurated. So when 
the Federal reserve bank was established we remember that 
these same eastern allied interests—not the same interests, of 
course, but I suppose similar—were absolutely sure that it 
would ruin the country. Yet Congress adopted the great Fed- 
eral Reserve System of banking, and you see the benefits all over 
the country, notwithstanding the cocksure predictions of some 
of our eastern friends. 


With greater elasticity an era of confidence was ushered in, despite 
the loud predictions of interested 2 The equitable rate offered 
publishers came during the war, when materials and wages were high; 
at a time when the Government very wisely prohibited the consump- 
tion of paper in new ventures. 

Had zone been adopted during normal rae legitimate 
expansion would ve disarmed the sharpest critic of the existing 
e New York has the 1 the factories, the combinations 
of capital, and the magazine. It is inevitable under existing conditions 
that the magazines should offer the stan of the East for the 
consideration of the West, to the exclusion of the ideals and ambi- 
tions of the West; that instead of abolishing sectionalism they should 

dually bring the aioe to one system of belief, founded on sec- 
fionalism brought to its highest ble standard of refinement. 
There is no such thing, for example, as a national farm paper, 
ow to the varying conditions of climate, soil, transport, market, 
and- r, and agriculture, a ttedly, is the basic occupation. Con- 

this phase of the business alone, it is to the advantage of the 
Nation to encourage the development of journals which reflect local 
conditions and stimulate community progress, and what is true of 
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agriculture in the narrow sense is true of education in the broader 


sense, for each section of the country has an inherent t to self- 
expression, and the reba pa is not the medium through which thought 
becomes a permanent enriching asset. 

Wall Street was not slaughtered by currency reforms, neither will 
the national magazine be killed by a fair rate of remuneration for 
the service rendered. It is rather absurd, when you come to think of it, 
that a Texas magazine, which occupies new territory, should have to 
help detray the carriage on an castern publication. The subscriber 
should pay the bill if he happens to be a long way from market, just 
as he pays on a shipment of mackerel from Maine. 

I believe that the maximum benefit will be derived by the people of 
this country when they are fortunate enough to be able to present their 
own views in their own way, and I am convinced that enough of the 
big journa.s will endure to hep bind the people together, although 
I am not quite certain, under the provision of the zone system which 
provides that not more than 50 per cent can be paid in commissions 
for subscriptions, that some of the advertising sheets which depend 
solely upon bogus circulation “will continue to prosper. Again, I hardly 
think that the spiritua! uplift of the Nation will be furthered by a low 
rate on such decadent trash as Snappy Stories and The Parisienne, 
themselyes a thousand times more pernicious than the so-called sec- 
tional journalism whick New York dreads. 

As I have pointed out, the publications which contend for the flat 
rate, oven at a stif increase, are interested primarily in the ratifica- 
tion of a system of subsidy under which they can operate more readily 
against competition arising off the Atlantic coast. If the flat rate is 
sound and the pecple stand in need of education, as authors of the 
propaganda contend, then it certainly follows that the Bible, Shake- 
speare, Gibbon, Dickens, and Wilson should enjoy it, for it is hardly 
compatible to urge that a passage from Diamond Dick equals a pas- 
sage from the Bible when it comes to promoting morals, progress, 
po itical unity, and literary comprehension. 

itemember, Senators, that on all these books there is a differ- 
ent rate; they pay according to the length of transportation, 
and do not go as second-class matter. 

Rotore the zone system is tampered with, I think it is only fair that 
it should be given a thorongh trial under conditions of peace. To 
niter it now because It is bitterly opposed by selfish interests claiming 
lendership in intellectual matters would lead to confusion and leave 
the question of merit undetermined. > 

I helleve that the Government, which now aspires to such big things 
in regard to the common welfare, would commit a grievous blunder if 
it reestablished the old form of subsidy, which enabled periodicals in 
the great centers to circulate 5 through its direct patronage. 

do not want to place myself in the light of contending for special 
consideration; I do want to make myself clear in rega to postage 
determined by the nature of the service rendered. 

Yours, very truly, F. D. HOLLAND, 
President Teras Farm and Ranch Publishing Co. 

Mr. President, I want to commend the statements in this 
letter to the Senate. Let us give this zone system a fair and 
impartial trial. The magazines have not gone out of business 
since it has been established, which was a little over a year 
ago, and it has been in force since last July. I have not heard 
of 2 single magazine that has suspended. Freight rates have 
increased nearly a hundred per cent. The Goyernment has to 

- stand that, while the magazine rates have been increased by 
the Government only about 10 or 11 per cent, and they never 
will go to an increase of more than 20 per cent under the pres- 
ent law. 

The truth of the business is that the publishers ought to be 
glad, looking at it from a selfish standpoint, which I do not 
think ought to exist; but looking at it from their own selfish 
staudpoint, they ought to be glad to forgo the $70,000,000 of 
subsidy which the Government is giving them under the present 
law and accept what the present law gives them. The Goy- 
ernment is not giving to any other class of our citizens a sub- 
sidy. The lawyers of the country do not get a subsidy; the 
farmers of the country do not get a subsidy; the mechanics of 
the country do not get a subsidy; the laboring men do not get 
a subsidy; the ministers of the gospel do not get a subsidy ; 
the doctors, the merchants, the blacksmiths, the clerks, do not 
get a subsidy ; no other class of our people get a subsidy except 
this one class, and we are giving them $70,000,000 a year under 
the flat-rate system, We have only as yet taken away $4,000,000 
of this, and yet they want us to return it. 

Who appeared before the committee? Did the publishers? 
I ask the chairman of the committee, did the publishers or any 
of the representatives of the publishers appear before the com- 
mittee and ask that this system be changed almost before we 
even started it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wil! say to the Senator from 
Tennessee that at the time we were having hearings and up to 
the time we closed our hearings there was no suggestion of a 
change. The suggestion of the amendment came in executive 
session, but a great number of publishers came personally and 
talked with members of the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not surprised. The publishers have 
been here very regularly in their own behalf. They argue well 
a bad cause. I am sure that there is no public sentiment for the 
change back to the old flat-rate system except such as has been 
created by the advertisements of publishers and salesmen and 
by personal visits. In almost every magazine of this country we 
have seen advertisements substantially like this: “Do you 
think that the people in distant communities ought to be dis- 


criminated against; that they ought to pay more for their read- 
ing matter than the people in New York pay? Ought they not 
all to have their reading matter at the same rate as the New 
Yorkers get theirs?” 

Quite frequently that kind of argument catches the person to 
whom it is addressed. These advertisements are so arranged 
as to make them very enticing to people who do not understand 
the matter, people who would not for a moment uphold any 
Senator or any Representative in voting this immense subsidy 
of $70,000,000 to the allied magazine interests. I think there are 
about 87 magazines in the whole country, or something like that. 
According to the proof they are all united by bonds of some sort; 
all have a community of interest in fighting for the restoration 
of this flat rate, fighting for this subsidy. One publisher, as I 
recall the facts, is the owner of 11 magazines, and receives an 
annual subsidy from the Government of over $5,000,000, Is 
that right? Why to that distinguished publisher, owning many 
hewspapers and 11 magazines, should Congress vote a rebate in 
freight rates of over $5,000,000 a year? 

The time has come, Senators, when we should be very careful 
about the expenditure of the people’s money. The war is over. 
It is necessary for us to tax our people heavily ; we have got to 
lay a heavy taxing hand on them, but we ought to be very care- 
ful about expenditures and to be very careful about the subsidies 
which we grant to any class of our citizens. Let us give this 
system, which we only enacted last year, a fair trial. It is not 
exactly what it ought to be. I think it might be made a little 
more equitable. I may be wrong about it, but we have just put 
it into force; it has not-yet been in force for six months. Let 
us give it a fair trial. Do not let us change at this time. 

I beg the Senate to disagree with the unamended amendment 
which has been offered by the committee and to vote it down. 
I ask the Senate first to vote for the amendment which I have 
offered. If added to the committee amendment it will perfect 
that amendment. It will retain the zone system and will not 
require newspapers circulating in a zone of 200 miles to pay 
more than the cost of transportation within that zone. It will 
distribute the cost more equitably. I want to insert here the 
committee amendment as amended by my amendment. If this 
amendment is not adopted I shall vote against the repeal of 
existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment of the committee, as proposed to be modified by the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The committee amendment, as proposed to be modified, is as 
follows: 

k N (a) That section 1103 of the revenue act of 1917 is hereby 
a . 

TD) Section 1101 of such act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1101. That on and after July 1, 1919, the rates of postage 
on publications entered as second-class matter (including sample copies 
to the extent of 10 per cent of the weight of copics mailed to sub- 
scribers during the calendar year) when sent by the publisher thereof 
from the post office of peice nes or other pest office, or when sent by 
a news agent to actual subscribers thereto, or to other news agents 


for the purpose of sale, shall be 1 cent pee pound or fraction thereof 
for delivery within the first and second zones applicable to fourth- 


matter. 
“Third zone, nts per pound. 


14 ce 

“ Fourth zone Goo to 600 mikee), 2 cents per pound. 

“Fifth zone (600 to 1,000 miles), 3 cents per pound. 

“ Sixth zone (1,000 to 1,400 miles), 4 cents per pound. 

“Seventh zone (1,400 to 1,800 miles), 5 cents per pound. 

“ Eighth zone (over 1,800 miles), 6 cents per pound: 

Provided, That free-in-county circulation provided by law shall 
continue as at present: Provided further, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may hereafter require publisher to separate or make up to zones, 
or in such manner as may be directed, all matter of the second class 
when offered for mailing.” 

(c) This section shall take effect July 1, 1919. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I feel myself guilty in taking 
the time of the Senate to discuss this question, but the time so 
far to-day has been taken up by Senators who are opposed to 
the repeal of the zone system. I am, therefore, going to ask 
the indulgence of the Senate for just a few minutes to call at- 
tention to some of the statements which have been made and 
to briefly state why I think that, for the best interests of the 
country at large, the zone system should be repealed. 

We have heard repeated again to-day the old charge that 
there was a subsidy of $70,000,000 granted to the publishers of 
this country through the old 1-cent rate upon second-cluss mail 
matter. Mr. President, how is that arrived at and upon what is 
it based? Everyone who makes the statement bases it upon 
the Hughes Commission report. I say now that if all of the 
second-class mail matter were eliminated from the mails to-day 
and first-class mail matter alone carried, instead of there being 
a profit, there would be a deficit. 

The $70,000,000 which is charged up to the second-class mail 
matter is reached in this way, which is unfair: The mail is 
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weighed and after determining the number of pounds of all the 
mail which is carried from all parts and to all parts of the 
country, the expense of carrying the mail, and administering 
the affairs of the Post Office Department are all ascertained. 
They then find how much it is going to cost a pound to carry 
the mail—first class, second class, third class, and fourth 
class—and the second-class mail matter is charged with its pro 
rata amount of expense based upon the total weight. We are 
told that by that system there is a deficit in carrying second- 
class mail matter of $70,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator. from 
Utah yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah seems to be in 
doubt as to whether this is a fair method of reaching what the 
actual amount of the deficit is. On the other hand—and the 
Senator may be correct about it, as I am not certain about it 
myself—the Senator has no doubt in his mind that whether the 
method of finding out the cost is correct or not, there is a 
deficit of many millions of dollars in carrying the mails, has he? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Tennessee has asked me that 
question before, and I frankly said I had no doubt of a deficit; 
but I wish to say to the Senator that it costs the Government 
of the United States more to deliver a hundred pounds of first- 
elass mail matter than it does to deliver a hundred pounds of 
second-class mail matter, and 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. While that is true, the department reports 
full allowance for that, and they give the figures for each class. 
The Senator understands, if he has examined the question, that 
the department has applied the same system for determining 
what it costs for each class of mail matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said, that this same 
system was applied to every class of mail matter in the United 
States, and I say that it is not fair. Take a letter that weighs 
an ounce. Under the old rate it was 2 cents for a letter; it 
could be earried from New York to San Francisco for 2 cents, 
and it could be carried from San Francisco to England for 2 
cents, there being no zone system whatever in regard to that 
class of mail. I call attention to the fact that nearly every 
civilized country in the world carries its mail on a flat rate, and 
no matter whether the distance is 10 miles—if 10 miles is out- 
side of the drop zone—or 3,000 miles, the rate is the same. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield first to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that, while this system of including overhead charges 
applies to all four classes of mail matter, as I stated just now, 
the fact remains that the department, the Hughes Commission, 
and everybody else has always figured the cost of handling first- 
class mail as being in excess of 50 cents u pound, instead of 8 
cents, which is the estimate for handling second-class mail 
matter. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator that I will agree with 
him when he says that the Post Office Department and the 
Hughes Commission agreed te the cost, but when he says that 
everybody else agrees to it, I must disagree with his statement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Probably I “covered too much territory.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that there are men 
in the Post Office Department who have studied this question, 
and who are as intimately acquainted with it as any of the 
assistant postmasters general; and they say that the Hughes 
Commission report can not be sustained. But even granting 
what the Senator says, Mr. President, I say, in my opinion there 
is a loss in carrying second-class mail matter 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is a very heavy loss. 

Mr. SMOOT. But not any such loss as shown by the Hughes 
Commission report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What would the Senator fix the loss at? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I never like to state a figure 
upon the floor of the Senate unless I am pretty positive that it 
is correct. So I can not answer the Senater’s question posi- 
tively; but I will state to him that it would not surprise me at 
all if there was a loss of $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 a year, bas- 
ing the estimate upon the old rate, provided the overhead 
charges and the expense of delivering the second-class mail 
matter are estimated as they have been estimated in the past. 
I have no desire, Mr. President, to try to mislead Senators upon 
this question, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield further to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator spoke of the policy of other 
Governments, and said that none of them had established a 
zone system, but that they had a flat rate. I am not advised 
about that; but the Senator understands, does he not, that no 
Scenes in the world has as good a postal system as we 

ve 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, take Canada, on the north. 
The rate charged by Canada on second-class mait matter is half 
a cent a pound, or 50 per cent of what we originally charged. 

„ passing through this war, imposing such taxes upon 
her people as never were known before, and looking for money 
from every possible source, has felt that it was very unwise to 
increase the rate on second-class mail matter. I could, Mr. 
President, go into the postal rates of every country this after- 
noon, but I do not wish to take the time of the Senate now to 
do so. I simply wish to record my dissent from some of the 
statements that have been made here to-day in relation to the 
cost to the United States Gevernment of handling second-class 
mail matter. 

The Senator from Tennessee just a few moments ago said 
that there was one publisher in the country who was receiving 
from the Government of the United States a bonus of $5,000,000. 
I know to whom the Senator refers, and I wish to say to the 
Senator that if he would go to the Treasury Department and 
could secure the return of that publisher showing his net in- 
come for the last year, the Senator would find that his income 
was not anywhere near $5,000,000. 

Mr. President, the United States Government established 
postage rates; it invited all the publishers of the United States 
to build their business upon those rates, and the publishers of 
this country had a perfect right to believe that the rates that 
were imposed in the old law would stand. Why? Beeause no 
other civilized country has thought of increasing rates upon 
second-class mail matter, but the almost invariable rule in other 
Governments has been to decrease such rates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will look 
at the hearings he will find the figures which I gave to be 
aecurate, so far as the proof was concerned. That leads me to 
ask the Senator this question: The Senator will recall that 
last year and heretofore the question of zone rates was fought 
out by the Post Office Committee. There was a great fight 
made, and the Post Office Committee bad very extended hearings 
on the subject. They went ever the whole matter, and they 
reported a system after the most careful examination. Now, 
why is it that the Finance Committee takes jurisdiction of this 
matter after a system had been adopted by Congress under a 
report of the Post Office Committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we find that a year ago the 
revenue bill was made the vehicle, as it were, for an amendment 
to the then law increasing the rate of postage, and not only 
increasing the rate of postage but providing for the establish- 
ment of a zone system. The bill which we have now under con- 
sideration repeals that law and enacts another law, and the 
Finance Committee is simply carrying out the policy adopted 
when the zone system was put into effeet. 

Mr. President, can anybody defend the fact that an American 
citizen living in San Francisco can send to the farthest ends of 
India second-class niail matter for about one-quarter of the 
amount that he can send it from San Francisco to New York? 
Can anyone defend the fact that a citizen of to the 
north of us, can send to the farthest parts of the United States 
a magazine published in Canada for nearly one-fourth of what 
an American citizen ean send a magazine published in New 
York to the same point when the new rates shall be in full 
force? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not know whether that 
can be done under our law or not; the Senator is more familiar 
with it, probably, than I am; but I wish to say to the Senator 
that, if that is the law, I will very cheerfully join the Senator 
in an attempt to repeal it, so as to make it fair to the American 
public. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that it is not fair 
to-day; and the Senator's amendment, I will add, is simply 
midway between the present law and the amendment which 18 
reported by the committee; in other words, the amendment re- 
perted by the committee will yield over and above the old rate 
between four and five million dollars per annum, while the 
amendment which the Senator from Tennessee has just offered 
to the committee amendment would yield about ten er eleven 


million dollars a year over and above the old rate in force 


before the present law. 
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Mr. President, America must not be split up into half a dozen 


sections. I believe in the theory of the fathers that the Post 
Office Department was never intended as a revenue-collecting 
institution. It is not so regarded in any country, and it should 
not be so regarded in our country. 

i could not help smiling when the letter of Mr. Penton, the 
publisher of the Iron Age, was read. In all of these tax mat- 
ters, Mr. President, when a letter comes recommending certain 
increases in taxes that max fall upon the party making the 
recommendation, I always look for “the nigger in the wood- 
pile,” and he can generally be found. In this casè the writer 
of the letter dees not say that he is in favor of a zone system, 
but he does say that he would prefer to have an increase in 
second-class postage rather than to have an increase in first- 
class postage rates. Why? Pick up the Iron Age, Mr. Presi- 
dent, particularly the holiday issue that has been presented here 
to-day as a frightful example, and you will see in that publica- 
tion thousands of little advertisements. The publisher of that 
periodical knows that he can pay upon the 18,000 copies of each 
issue the increased rate on second-class mail matter and still 
pay less than if he had to pay increased postage on his letters 
to his advertisers, not only on the original letter addressed to 
them, but when a return is made for the payment of the adver- 
tisements on the letter acknowledging its receipt; indeed, there 
is no telling how many other letters must be sent, including state- 
ments showing amounts due, and in connection with other con- 
tracts between the publisher and the different advertisers in 
his periodical. Therefore it perhaps would have been an advan- 
tage to him to let the postage on first-class mail matter remain 
as it was and increase the rates on second-class mail matter as he 
suggested. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, is the Senator referring to 
Mr. Penton? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
Iron Age. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator know how many letters 
hie writes each year? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know the number; but I do not think 
it is necessary ; the same can be fairly judged. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator know the amount of 
second-class mail matter that Mr. Penton sends out? 

Mr. SMOOT. He at least sends out his weekly issue of 18,000 
copies or more. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me ask the Senator upon what does he 
base his assertion that Mr. Penton would be saving money in 
that kind of way? 

Mr. SMOOT. I base it upon the evidence that has been 
submitted of similar publications to the committee several times 
when this question has been up. I wish to say to the Senator 
that publishers and others who have used the second-class mail 
privilege have shown to the committee that their first-class 
postage was more than their second-class postage expense. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator referred to 
Mr. Penton’s letter? 


I am referring to Mr. Penton, publisher of the 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 
Mr. POMERENE. I know Mr. Penton, and I know him to 
be an honest man. He knows his business, and, I dare say. 


knows it better than the Senator from Utah knows it; and I 
am a little surprised to hear the Senator make a statement of 
that kind without having more data with regard to Mr. 
Penton’s business. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Ohio did not hear what the 
Senator from Utah said or he would not have made the state- 
ment which he has made, The Senator from Utah has not 
charged Mr. Penton with being a dishonest man; but the Sena- 
tor from Utah has stated that he was bright enough and a 
smart enough business man to know what his expense would be 
under the zone system for second-class mail as compared with 
the increase in the first-class letter postage. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean by that statement 
to bave it inferred that Mr. Penton is controlled in his views 
with regard to public legislation by the amount of money he is 
to get out of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that was what brought 
forth his letter—the very fact that there were taxes to be im- 
posed that fell upon his business; and the letter itself shows 
that (hat was the reason why he wrote it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Always these men who are after a cer- 
tain class of governmental graft are questioning the motives of 
other men. I deny the right of the Senator to question Mr. 
Penicon’s motive in this matter. 

Al. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I have made the state- 


mert, and I think it is well within the bounds of truth. 
Mr. HARDWICK. 
tur. McKELLAR. 

me for a question? 


Mr. President—— 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


Mr. SMOOT. I promised the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sustscons] that I would be through in a very few moments, 
and I have taken now more time than I anticipated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator declines to yield, very well. 

a HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield the floor, if necessary. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. I will take it, then, to answer 
what the Senator has said. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I am not through yet. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh! I thought the Senator had yielded the 
floor. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT.’ The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just want to suggest that there might be 
more force in the last argument made by the Senator from Utah 
with reference to Mr. Penton, of Ohio, if it were not for the 
fact that the Senator from Utah proposes in this same bill to 
reduce not only his second-class postage but his first-class post- 
age back to where it was; so the position of the Senator from 
Utah is that he will save for him at both ends of the line. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this letter was written in June, 
1917, when the present law was under consideration; and the 
Senator has not found Mr. Penton writing a letter now, when a 
decrease of rates is proposed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, Mr. President; and that is not the im- 
portant phase of the matter; but here was a proposition of a 
gentleman who was a very large beneficiary of this system tell- 
ing the truth about it, whatever his motive. Now, he is not to 
be discredited by the committee because he bas done that—and 
of course I know there is no personal effort to discredit him, and 
I have not taken any such view as that of the matter—when 
the committee in one hand hands him a reduction on his first- 
class mail matter and in the other hand presents him a reduc- 
tion on his second-class matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I should like to proceed. 

I wish to say that I have not reflected upon Mr. Penton in any 
way, shape, or form. He has done just what other business men 
in the United States have done; but I want to say that if in 
this bill we had proposed an increase in the postal rates on first- 
class matter no doubt you would have heard from Mr. Penton, 
and there is no reason why you should hear from him now 
when there is a decrease. 

I can understand why the publishers of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post do not care whether they have the zone system or 
whether they do not. That developed at the hearing of a year 
ago. The officers of that paper know well that if the zone 
system is in vogue there will be perhaps thousands of magazines 
and small weekly newspapers that will go out of existence, and 
the more that go out of existence the greater monopoly the Satur- 
day Evening Post will have; and they can make more money 
by eliminating competition and competitors than they can by 
trying to secure reduced rates of postage. 

The Senator has tried to make it appear that only the pub- 
lishers of the country are interested in this subject, those that 
are pecuniarily interested; that they are the ones that are ap- 
pealing to Congress. Why, Mr. President, there was a great 
convention held by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
at Atlantic City just the other day. Business men from all over 
this country, representing all classes of business, were in at- 
tendance upon that convention, and this is the resolution that 
was adopted by the convention: 

Whereas the absolute industrial unity of our Nation is the basic factor 
in our splendid and prosperous development, and is moreover the 
basis upon which industrial reconstruction must rest; and 

Whereas national unity is wholly dependent upon the maintenance of 
easy and equitable channels of communication between all sections of 
the Nation, which can only be accomplished through the operation of 

ual postal functions and uniform postal rates between all parts 
of the country; and 

Whereas the postal zone law hastily passed by Congress last year is not 


only destructive of such unity, both educationally and industrially, but 
means the sectionalizing of our Nation: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we most carnestly urge the repeal of this postal zone 
law on second-class matter, and most heartily commend and indorse 
the action of the Finance Committee of the Senate of the United States 
in incorporating an amendment to repeal this destructive and un- 
American law. 

Mr. President, I can not state the reasons for the repeal of 
this obnoxious law more succinctly or more to the point than the 
resolution passed by that great body of business men of this 
country. 

Much has been said about carrying magazines with advertis- 
ing matter in them. I have on my desk, I suppose, a hundred 
letters from different organizations of the country, showing the 
amount of mail first class in character that comes to those con- 
cerns through the advertisements as they appear in publicatious ; 
and in every tase the receipts by the Government from the first- 
class mail will far more than pay the expenses of carrying that 
advertising matter through our mails. Think of the millions of 
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advertisements in the magazines of the country. Every issue, 
whether they be weekly or monthly, reaching to the ends of the 
country, going to the homes of the people; and we all know that 
unless it was profitable, and unless there was some return by 
way of orders from the people, they would not advertise. There 
is no order given, there is no invoice sent, there is no return 
made, there is no letter of explanation given from the purchaser 
or the advertiser, but that carries a postage stamp of 3 cents 
upon it. So, Mr. President, when we stop and consider the situa- 
tion as it is, I believe with all my heart that a mistake will 
be made if we begin sectionalizing this country. 

Why should a citizen of San Francisco pay four times the 
amount of transportation for his magazines from New York 
than a citizen of Ohio pays? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, why should he pay more for 
the transportation.of himself from New York to San Francisco 
than he does from New York to Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I expected that very question, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has had it. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I want to say now to the Senator that that 
is quite a different proposition. One is a commercial transaction 
pure and simple. The other is an educational matter, and 
recognized as such by every civilized country in all the world. 
I may answer it by asking the same question: Why should a 
letter be sent from New York to San Francisco at the same rate 
of postage as from New York to Jersey City? For the same 
reason and no other, Mr. President; and when we begin to chop 
up this country into sections it will be a sorry day for the unity 
and unification of the people of this country. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I trust that the committee amend- 
ment will be agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I know it will be useless 
to spend any time in discussing this question, especially as I 
have no particular suggestions to make for or against the 
pending amendment, and I do not propose to delay action, but I 
do not care to let the matter pass without repeating somewhat 
that I said last year. 

I did not believe that in last year's revenue law we dealt 
with postal rates in a scientific manner, nor do I consider the 
committee provision or the pending amendment as more than 
an attempt to palliate a bad condition in existing postal laws. 
In spite of all the arguments that have been made or that 
will be made to the contrary, it is a notorious fact that second- 
class mail matter is not paying its proportionate share of the 
maintenance of the Post Office Department. Special commis- 
sions composed of wise men from civil life and others from con- 
gressional membership have investigated the question and de- 
termined this truth. The stock argument that newspapers and 
publications generally, without distinction, are educational and 
necessary for upbuilding the intellectual and moral tone of 
the country is always advanced as reason for granting special 
privileges to second-class mail matter, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that a great majority of these beneficiaries are issued as 
commercial projects, with no other object in the world. They 
are maintained for the money the publishers get out of them. 

However, this seems to be a legislative question that is very 
difficult to settle. I do not know whether this is due to the fact 
that the newspapers and magazines have such a great political 
influence as to warp the legislative mind or not, but I think 
it is. It is also true that many Members of Congress are in- 
terested in newspapers, and I can readily see that this is an 
embarrassing matter to them. I may not know what the reason 
is, but it seems to be impossible to deal with this question by 
itself. It ought to be considered as a separate proposition. It 
was not put in the revenue bill in the first place for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue. It is not now here as a purely revenue 
matter, buf because there was and is an opportunity to annex 
it to a tax bill. Those who have had courage enough to meet 
the question of postal rate adjustment have been in the minority 
and have been unable to secure consideration for it as an inde- 
pendent proposition. 

I hope that during the next Congress we shall deal with this 
whole question in a separate bill, and that it can be brought 
forward standing upon its own bottom. The bill that we have 
here makes very little present difference in the situation as 
it affects publishers. The existing law has only been in force 
since the Ist of last July. It has not wrought serious injury 
to these publications; they are simply afraid of the future; and 
the pending amendment does not propose to change the 300-mile 
limit zone. That is to be at the old rate of 1 cent a pound. 
Such rate, in my judgment, is teo low. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, because evidently it is true. 

We are conducting the business of transporting these publica- 
tions at a loss to the people. First-class letter postage pays not 


only its cost but yields a big revenue besides to the Government, 
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and yet under our existing rates on second-class matter we are 
obliged to use all of that surplus revenue to make up the deficit 
on such matter. Will anyone contend that it is right in equity 
or morals for the Government to tax one class of mail users at 
least 100 per cent more than the cost of their service in order 
that a bonus may be granted to another class of users who pay 
less than one-fifth of what it costs the Government to serve 
them? And when you consider that this latter class are using the 
mails largely for commercial purposes the more astounding the 
proposition becomes. 

Mr. President, I for one propose to insist at the next session 
of Congress, if it is possible to do so, upon having this ques- 
tion raised and settled upon its merits. I do not want to do 
injustice to the publishers of the country. I may not know the 
facts, but I want to know them, and if they disclose discrimina- 
tions I want to correct them. If I could be sure that this would 
be done, I would not care what happened in this bill. It would 
not make very much difference what you do with it if we could 
get action in the immediate future upon this proposition. 

We have been dodging the issue. As was submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], in the letter from Mr. 
Penton, some of the publishers themselyes admit that they are 
securing from the Government something to which they are not 
entitled, and all of them know that this isso. It is unadulterated 
favoritism; and it is granted, I submit, simply or largely be- 
cause of the influence that those publications can exert upon 
the political fortunes of Members of Congress who are called 
upon to legislate. 

I feel this way, and this is my only excuse for giving expres- 
sion to my thoughts at this time. I do not like to have the 
provision passed with the thought that I acquiesce in these 
things. When I have yielded in the past it has been because 
I have been obliged to do so, not being able to secure the thing 
that I felt was absolutely just and fair to all the people of the 
United States. If justice and equity were done, we could re- 
duce first-class letter postage to 1 cent, and handle all the mail 
of the country without loss. 

You may talk about edueational influences, Lut I suppose that 
letter mail is an instrument of education quite as essential as 
the great majority of the publications that are getting this 
subsidy from the Government. People correspond through the 
mails. It is a source of intelligence; it has an uplifting in- 
fluence; and yet we tax the letter writer 2 and 3 cents per 
letter in order that we can give advertising mediums an oppor- 
tunity to go into the Treasury of the United States and use up 
all its surplus postal fund. 

These are plain facts, but I believe they are truths, Some 
newspapers and other publications might be injured if they 
were compelled to pay their cost of transportation to the Gov- 
ernment. Some might have to suspend; but I submit that other 
provisions of this tax law are not so solicitous of the busi- 
nesses to which they apply. If we must impose special burdens 
upon one class of mail users in order to grant special privileges 
upon another class, if we must, in fact, place a financial burden 
upon the people, in order to keep alive a few newspapers and 
magazines published and circulated for personal benefit and 
financial profit, it is time we found out whether the result is 
worth while. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I had not intended to make 
any observations upon this subject, more than to ask a few ques- 
tions as the debate progressed. My attention, however, has been 
called to the fact that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor], in 
beginning this discussion, referred to the letter of Mr. John A. 
Penton, which I had read into the Recorp, as having something 
about it whieh was an object of suspicion; at least, he referred 
to it as having a “nigger in the woodpile,” or a nigger in the 
“ wood fence,” I am informed, is the way he put it. 

I have known Mr, Penton for a good many years. He does 
not belong to my party, but he is one of the Republicans who 
has real courage; and when he sees that a thing is wrong the 
mere fact that righting it may take dollars out of his pocket 
does not influence his judgment as a public citizen. 

No matter what position Senators may take as to what is the 
actual cost of delivery of second-class mail matter, everyone 
seems to concede that the carrying of newspapers and magazines 
by the Government is done at a very large loss. So far as this 
legislation is concerned it matters not whether that loss is 
$25,000,000 or $50,000,000 or $70,000,000. The amount which the 
statute now requires these publishers to pay is only a modicum 
of the actual cost, and Senators shoot far afield when they simply 
suggest that it does not cost the Government as much as the Post 
Office Department contends that it does cost. 

We have heard the argument to the effect that the press is 
an influence for good, and that therefore we ought to let it have 
these privileges. No one is denying the fact that the press is 
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an influence for great good. Through the propaganda which 
has been spread over this country during the past few years I 
haye heard from many ministers of the Gospel on this subject, 
and they delight to tell of the influence of the religious papers, 
and state that they will be handicapped if they are not permitted 
to have them carried at special rates. But at the same time 
the atheist circulates his paper, having the same privileges; and 
while the minister of the Gespel is saying one word for the 
oe paper he is saying the same word fer the atheist pub- 
cation. 

Then we haye the publishers of the great literary magazines 
speaking of the benefit of their publications; and at the same 
time that they are speaking in the interest of their publications 
they are saying a good word for the publishers of the Police 
Gazette. 

Mr, President, there is only one thing to de when it comes to 
legislation of this character, and that is to do what is going to 
be right for all the taxpayers and all the citizens of the country. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] referred to the 
large increase in the amount of advertising matter that ap- 
pears in many of these periodicals. There is no question but 
that his statement is absolutely accurate, if he has net under- 
stated it; and what is this advertising matter? Why, it is a 
part of the merchandise of the advertiser. 

The newspapers have said, the magazines said last year, “ If 
you increase our rates, we must increase our subscription 
rates.” Well, what if they do? Just the other day I received a 
statement from one of the magazines which heretofore I have 
received at $350 a year. ‘They have increased the subscription 
rate to $4 n year. I am not complaining about that. It is a 
magazine that I have read for 30 years, and I expect to con- 
tinne to read it. But I suspect that this great magazine—and 
its influence is great—if it would continue to take the right 
side of problems of this kind and say to the publishers every- 
where, “ You must pay for the service you get,” would have a 
greater influence in the moral world than it and similar maga- 
zines have when they are insisting always that public servants 
shall vote to them large subsidies. If the Senators who are 
pleading for this subsidy for the publishers now were to ask for 
the same privilege for uny other interest they would be driven 
from publie life. 

The fact is that I lave heard it stated that those publishers 
who are opposed to this increase are now boasting of the scalps 
they got at the last election, and they are going to continue the 
fight. When I can stay in public life only by yielding to in- 
finences of that kind or threats of that kind, I prefer to get out 
of public life and remain in private life. 

Mr. President, when this matter was up before I had some 
correspondence with the publishers of newspapers, and I read 
inte the Recorp a letter from Mr. Harry E. Taylor, who is the 
publisher of one of the very live daily papers in southern Ohio. 
His home city is Portsmouth, a city of probably forty or fifty 
thousand inhabitants, and this was his letter: 

Dean Sexaror: I wish to express my hearty = kts of your stand 
on the matter of newspapers and periodicals paying their way through 
the Postal Service. We are engaged in a legitimate commercial busi- 
ness, and we have no right to ask or that the Government shall 
carry our papers at a loss. as is being done now. I am confident that 


the great majority of publishers engaged in legitimate business feel 
abort it as I do and are willing to pay ea way with the Government 


or anyone else. 
Sincerely, Harry E, TAYLOR. 


And again he wrote me another létter, from which I at that 
time read into the Record a paragraph. I want to read it: 

I have always felt that the drawback to the newspaper business was 
that it was net generally recognized as a legitimate commercial enter- 
prise. It was the custom so long for publi s of newspapers to sit 
around at the back doors with their hands out, b ng for alms, that 
newspaper men came to be as a sort of high-class mendicant— 
a sort of necessary evil, ns it were. Newspaper men seemed to think, 
and religiously cultivated the idea, that they could not get along with- 
out subsidies and concessions from city, county, State, and National 
Governments in the way of special ss rA It has seemed to me 
that the sooner we gct away entirely from this idea and stand squarely 
on our feet, paying our w as we go, neither asking nor accepting 
favors, the better it will be for all of us. 


I submit that Mr. Taylor takes the real position which ought 
to be assumed by every publisher. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I interrupt the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POMERENE, I yield., 

Mr. TOWNSEND, I was interested in what the Senator said 
about the notice he had received from the magazine publisher 
that the price of his magazine was going up 50 cents a year. It 
reminds me of a little correspondence I had with one of my 


constituents who had been importuned by a magazine publisher | 
| cerned they are welcome to my scalp if at the expense and the 


to write to his Senator asking me to defeat any proposition which 
looked to an increase of the second-class mail rate, stating that 
if that were done the publisher would have to increase the price 
of his magazine 50 cents a year. I wrote to this correspondent 


of mine and asked him about how many letters he and his family 
wrote during the year. He wrote me back that they figured it 
up that he and the rest of his family wrote on an average at 
least four letters a week, or 208 letters a year, on which they 
paid a postage of $4.16. I sugsested to him that the proposition 
was to reduce first-class letter postage to about what it cost, 
and te raise second-class mail postage to about what it would 
cost the Government, and if that were done he would get his let- 
ter postage for 1 cent and save $1.08, and could therefore well 
afford to pay 50 cents to the publisher and save the balance. 

` Mr. POMERENE. I am glad the Senator has contributed that 
information to the discussion. I had a good deal of correspond- 
ence on this subject, too. Some ef it was with high-school chil- 
dren. One of these very magazines to which I refer telegraphed 
me at one time to the effect that their magazine was being taken 
by many thousands of high-school pupils in the great State of 
Ohie, and so forth, and urged that I, for their benefit, should 
allow these publishers to get their hands into the public till. 
While they have increased the subscription price of the maga-. 
zine, I dare say if we would reduce the price of postage on second- 
class mail matter te what it was before the increase was made 
—.— 8 not be any decrease in the subscription price of the 

urnal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment which I propose is to per- 
fect the amendment of the committee. I now offer it and ask 
for a vote. I call attention to the fact that the amendment 
comes in on line 10, page 277 of the bill, immediately after the 
word “ matter.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 277 strike out all of line 10 after 
the word “matter” and all of line 11 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Third zone, 13 cents per pound. 

Fourth zone (300 to GOO miles), 2 cents per pound. 

Fifth zone rk te 1,006 mile 

Sixth zone to 1,400 

Seventh zone (1,400 to 1,800 miles P 

Eighth zone (over 1,800 miles), 6 cents per pound: 

Provided, That freein-county circulation K gegen by law shall con- 
tinue as at present: Provided farther, That Postmaster General may 
hereafter isher to separate or make up te zones, or in 
such manner as may be Garected, all matter ef the second class when 
offered for mailing. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall occupy only a few min- 
utes of the time of the Senate to briefly explain my own posi- 
tion and to state why I am opposed to the proposed change of 
the law. I think all of us realize the importance of collecting 
as much revenue as we possibly can to defray the expenses of 
this war. I believe even the Senator from Utah will admit 
that it is necessary in order to carry on the tremendous expenses 
of the Government. 

If the provision which is now being discussed was simply 
ene which affected newspapers I should not take any of the 
time of the Senate, nor should I oppose the provision offered. 
We know, Mr. President, that that is not the amendment which 
we are about to vote upon. 

A farmer in the South raising cotton has just as much right 
to ask for a subsidy and ask that his cotton shall be trans- 
ported free of charge to the markets as a newspaper publisher 
has to ask for the subsidy which is provided for in this amend- 
ment, not that portion of his paper or magazine which diffuses 
knowledge to the public, but the commercial part of his paper, 
namely, the advertising part, which is purely a commercial 
affair. 

I say the cotton planter in the South has just as much right 
to ask for a subsidy and ask that his cotton be transported 
free, and so has the grain producer of the West or anyone else 
in the United States to ask for similar subsidy. Think of it, 
Senators! If any of us should propose a bill or an amendment 
asking that our product should be transported free of charge 
how ridiculous it would appear! But it is being done in this 
case simply because some of us are afraid of the great metro- 
politan press, afraid of the influence of newspapers and the 
magazines. Senators, the day may come when some of us will 
be willing and glad to let those gentlemen get our scalps rather 
than to submit to propositions which we know are unfair and 
unjust. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Posrerene] referred to the fact 
that those same people had gloated over the fact that they 
got the scalps of certain men in the last election, and that that 
campaign will be carried on. So far as I am personally con- 


sacrifice of my own conscience and my own judgment I shall 
submit to a proposition which is, in my judgment, unfair, 
unjust, and indefensible. 
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In the first place. Mr. President, I am going to vote against 
the amendment and support the Post Office Department in what 
they ask, because I know the Government needs the revenue. 
In the second place, I am going to oppose this amendment be- 
cause I believe it is an injustice to the small newspaper men 
in the country. I wonder what the great Security League of 
New York will think about Senators who are opposing adminis- 
tration measures now. I hope this will not be one of the 8 or 
10 propositions upon which they agreed to determine whether 
a man was loyal or disloyal. 

I say to the Senator from Utah, who is courageous, that he 
is taking a tremendous responsibility upon himself, because that 
great league is composed of the great men of this country. I 
know one of them very well. He testified before the Committee 
on Agriculture last year, at least he was present for about 30 
days. He was at that time representing some of the great 
trusts of the country. I do not say that all trusts are bad— 
100 per cent bad—but this particular gentleman was not repre- 
‘senting the common people throughout the country at that time. 
Perhaps he has reformed now. Perhaps he has seen the error 
of his ways and been instrumental in having the résolution 
adopted in that great convention, and which the Senator from 
Utah just read into the Recorp, and I have no doubt it was a 
great convention, composed of very eminent men. 

I say to the Senator from Utah if you take it as legitimate 
business proposition, you can not defend it; it is indefensible; 
and while you argue in favor of it, you will have to argue 
around a circle in order to defend yourself. From the stand- 
point of the publishers of the small newspapers of the country, 
I ask to have this letter read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinnx in the chair). 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

JAMESTOWN, N. DAK., December 13, 1918. 


The 


Hon. A. J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: We understand an effort is being made by the big 
daily and the magazine publishers to secure their old subsidy privileges 
of the mail by a repeal of the present zone 5 7 of postage rates. 
We earnestly ope PA will oppose vigorously this rank discrimination 
against the sm: ilies, which are growing in numbers and filling a 

eld satisfactorily. The small daily is rapi 


y developing into a neces- 
sity of the smaller towns, and the reason is evident. pe-setting ma- 
es and telephones transmitting news formerly sent by telegraph 
have given the small daily a chance to supply the needs of the com- 
munity with a combination local and general new er, The big 
dailies do not print the local news, and all the small lies now have 
wire press reports and print the important news of the world and the 
Nation, together with the local, State, and county news. 
ny persons in small towns are not able to take or have time to 
read the larger dailies for the general news, and are satisfied with the 
small daily service. The local merchant also has in the small daily a 
satisfactory medium to advertise his goods, which is of value to the 
community and a right to which it is surely entitled. 

The small — 1 7 is also filling a demand of farmers for a daily news- 
paper delivered rural carriers, The war, the draft, and the Red 
Cross have created a new class of newspaper readers, and thousands of 
town and farm familles are now subscribers to local dailies who never 
subscribed or read regularly any daily pa before. The combined 
local and pran news in concise space is all that this class of readers 
desire. Should they be deprived of it? 

Is not the privilege of the residents of the smaller towns equal in 
importance to the demands of publishers of larger dailies who wish to 
monopolize the local field, and is it just to permit the small ay. to 
be driven out of existence by subsidizing the larger ones by Federal 
discrimination? 

We believe that the injustice In permitting this will only add fuel to 
the arguments of those who are using claims of big business favoritism 
to create a strong sentiment in this country against all conservative, 
sane, and fair legislation for all classes alike. 

We hope you will oppose strenuously and promptly any change in the 
zone system of postage rates for newspapers. 

Yours, truby, 
ALERT PUBLISHING Co., 
} By W. R. KELLOGG. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, that letter is from a newspaper 
man in my State, a man of very high standing. He is also a 
Republican. 

If it were not for the fact that the Government at this par- 
ticular time needs all the money that we can possibly collect, 
it might not be out of place to take this $70,000,000 out of the 
Treasury and subsidize the press to that amount, if they were 
willing to acknowledge that they are subsidized. But, Mr. Presl- 
dent, for one I have nothing against the large newspapers of the 
country. They are really responsible for my presence here, be- 
cause I have always had their opposition. Had it not been for 
their opposition, I doubt if I would have been here at all. I 
know the voice of the country press, of the little weekly news- 
paper, of the small daily newspaper in the country comes nearer 
to expressing the real sentiment of the people of the country 
than the voice of some of the large metropolitan newspapers. 

Some other day, when the time of the Senate is not so pre- 
cious as it is now, I shall try to amplify upon this subject; but 
I see that my patient, good friend from North Carolina, the 
chairman of the committee, is getting somewhat anxious to have 
the bill passed. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has correctly interpreted my 
feelings. 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall forego taking up very much more 
time, although I should like to have an hour or two to tell the 
Senators who are present and others who may hear me what I 
think about this proposition. But I am going to ask the Senate 
to listen to a letter written by a Democratic editor of North 
Dakota, the editor of the only daily Democratic newspaper in 
my State. It is a letter which was sent to me last year. I 
ask the Secretary not to read his letter to me, but to read a 
letter which is addressed to Mr. Rex Beach. It seems that 
Mr. Rex Beach was president of the Authors’ League of America 
to educate other editors throughout the country, and the letter 
which I ask to have read is in answer to Mr. Rex Beach by 
Col, J. H. Bloom, of Devils Lake, N. Dak. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. r 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Devins LAKE, N. DAK. 
Mr. Rex BEACH, 
New York, N. F. 

Dear Sm: I have your article advocating repeal of the new second- 
class postage rates which you kindly gave me first chance to publish 
here. I can not use this article, for I am not at all in 3 with 
your position, nor is this very strange. You are a magazine and story 
writer; I just a pinn country editor. We have no interests in common. 

With the abolition of the railroad pass and other “ something-for- 
nothing” privileges, there no longer exists any good reason why even 
newspapers should be deadheading it at the post office, tever 
faint excuse there may have been at one time for the carriage at a loss 
by Government of newspapers, none has ever existed for so carrying 
Pe PETE for this nearly free carrlage and distribution could be re- 
garded as advisable only in connection with dissemination of news, not 
of mere information, no matter how valuable the latter. Books give 
information, generally more thoughtfully pre ed. Free or nearly 
free distribution for country 5 dl — — a means of quickly 
getting to rural and small-town dents important news about cur- 
rent happenings, but that ment never applied to the zine, 
which o 1 is proper days and even weeks ahead of publica- 
tion. Its conten =) while in some instances containing knowledge, by 
no possibility furnish news, for such information as is provided ceased 
to be news 24 hours after it was made public. 

nd objection to the new law is that it dees not go far enough nor 
qc enough. If I had my way, the rates would jump until this han- 

of second-class mail became profitable. Subscribers who were 
unwilling to pay a proper price, based on cost, for favorite periodicals, 
would be of mighty little value to the community. 

I live in a reglon of farmers, and so far as they are concerned know 
that they are literally pestered with “junk” masquerading as farm 
journals, and a law t would relieve them would he welcome. I am 
quite aware that man pt gee have no high regard for the count 

ress and consider it of little consequence. Likewise many nk 

at we have too many magazines which are entirely 5 
mittance to respectable homes. They get their large circulations be- 
cause, through sponging their transportation from the Government, 
they can afford to make enticing offers to subscribers, and having built 
a big circulation get a stiff price from advertisers. Moreover, these 
advertisements are simply circulars or third-class matter, save in method 
of distribution. As such, they should pay 8 cents per pound instead of 1. 

They would givé away circulation i e law permitted, and even now 
they circumvent it in every way possible. Here is one way in which 
farm journals get around it: With a subscription price of $1, a journal 
I have in mind gives a solicitor 95 cents for N payers the subscription, 
and then gives a premium to the farmer which costs 35 cents, though 
it is represented as worth $1.50. In one case of this sort 60,000 sub- 
scriptions out of 500,000 issue were taken because of a real desire for 
the farm journal, the entire remainder being induced by joint action 
of glib-tongued solicitor and fascinating 5 5 um.“ 

s a result, advertisers are “ bilked inte giving business to “ cir- 
culation “ which few read, and the post office is burdened with distribu- 
tion at a loss of mountains of trash.- With popular magazines the 
desire for increased circulation induces publishers to give agencies such 
rates that clubbing offera work a similar fraud upon the department and 
the advertiser. asted circulation is promoted. A subscriber who 
periodicals, with aggregate list price of $3.50 for $2, may 

that the first is one he does not want, the second his wife does not 
want, and the third neither wants. 

I will admit I am mercenary in opposing, just as you are in exploiting, 
pe program. I am op to ssifying newspapers with magazines 

or 5 purposes. ot only do newspapers render services to the 
public which entitle them to better rates but also the haul of the 
ma e is a thousand miles, and then some, while the newspaper goes 
perhaps 50 miles. When rates are based on common sense, the country 
paper will come into its own again, and the advertising that former! 
appeared in its columns but has of late carried in magazines will 
once more return there. ‘Then its influence will increase, for advertising 
will protect its patrons against mail-order vampires, and the local mer- 
chant can once more afford to take space and exploit his wares, to the 
joint benefit of himself, the farmer, and the small paper. 


THE ZONE SYSTEM IS THE SALVATION OF THE COUNTRY PAPER. 


Every coun newspaper in the United States should oppose your 
scheme of repeal, but they won't, for they haven't sense enough to do 
it. They will follow the lead of the big city papers and magazines 
of the st and howl about the great injustice of the increase, as you 
so thrillingly put it, blissfully unconscious of the fact that by so doing 
they are assisting the chief agents of the mail-order houses in stealing 
away their trade. 

Another point: I want any paper that comes into my territory from 
St. Paul, Chicago, and New York to fey, well for the privilege; at least, 
let it pay cost. I have to pay fr ght on my paper which comes to 
me before it is printed and then I distribute it to near-by patrons by 
mail, and I object to the easterner getting his paper, just because it is 
printed, into my people’s hands free, or nearly so. 

If our Congressmen do their duty by their constituents, the only 
change that will be made in the law will be to put more “ teeth“ into 
it, making second-class mail pay cost of handling. 
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Believe me, the noise the “big boys” are making is tuneful to me, 
but I am wondering if they can continue to get away with it. I know 
they should not, but they are a resourceful lot. It wasn’t such a bad 
idea, either, to get you and the Authors’ League to do some of the 
anig ae ry tral J. H. Broom 
A 4 Editor The Journal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the umendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar} to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee is an amendment to the committee amendment 
repealing the zone system. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is to perfect the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
adoption of the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Beckham Johnson. Cal, New . Smith, S. C, 
Borah Johnson, 8. Dak, Norris Smoot 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, ugent Spencer 
Cu Jones, Wash. Sutherland 
Dillingham Kell mrose Swanson 
Fe a Kendrick Poindexter Thomas 
Fletcher Kenyon Hock Townsend 
Kirby Pomerene Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Knox nsdell Underwood 
ay La Follette Saulsbury Vardaman 
Shafro Warren 
| Gronna MeKellar Sheppard Watson 
| McNary Sberman eeks 
Hardw Martin, Ky. Simmons 
Henderson Martin, Va, Smith, Ariz. 
Hitchcock Moses Smith, Md. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion recurs upon the adoption of the amendment as proposed by 
the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the vote to be taken on the committee 
amendment or is there a vote to be taken on an amendment to 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote is now to be taken on 
agreeing to the amendment as proposed by the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator from Tennessee had 
offered an amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. His amendment to the amend- 
ment was defeated. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GAY (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. If I were at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “yea.” Not knowing how the Senator 
from Indiana would vote if present, I refrain from voting. 

Mr. FERNALD (when Mr. Hare's name was called). I de- 
sire to announce that my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate], is absent on official business. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr, KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
who is not present. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wir- 
rass}, which I will transfer to the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Hate] and will vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, if present, I refrain from voting. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Srertiwne]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roptyson], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
IMr. BANKHEAD] is absent on account of official business. He 
is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bargp]._ - 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. FALL]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Texas 


(Mr. Curserson],.and will let my vote stand. 


Mr. SHERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
haye a pair with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Tour- 
sox]. I am informed that if present he would vote for the 
committee amendment. So I am at liberty to vote, and I will 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wotcotr]. I voted, but because I am unable to obtain a trans- 
fer of my pair I desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WARREN. Then 1 will ask to withdraw my vote, as I 
have a general pair with that Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to state that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Senator from Delaware 
IMr. Worcorr], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Krsa] are absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] is detained on official business. 

I desire also to announce that if the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kıxc] were present, he would have voted in favor of the so- 
called McKellar amendment. 

i Mr. CURTIS: I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ng pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE}] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmrrH] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Rerp]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworts] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Ho tts}. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Surerps] is detained from the Senate on account of illness. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
am informed that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrul, 
with whom I have a general pair, has not voted. Not knowing 
how he would vote, I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 22, as follows: 


Has 


YEAS—34. 
Borah Hitchcock eNary Simmons 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Martin, Va. Smith, Md. 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Moses Smoot 
Fernald Jones, Wash, Page Spencer 
Fletcher Kendrick Pi Swanson 
8 nee Knox 8 Li 
er Lodge ‘olloc! eeks 
Harding McCumber Ransdell 
enderson M Sherman 
NAYS—2z2. 
Beckham Kenyon Norris Sutherland 
Curtis Kirby Nugent Thomas 
Gronna Follette Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Hardwick MeKellar Shafroth Vardaman 
Johnson, S. Dak. Martin, Ky. She d 
Kellogg yers Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—40. 
Ashurst Ga Overman Smith. S. C. 
rd Goi Owen Sterling 
Bankhead Gore Phelan Thompson 
Brandegee Hale Pittman Townsend 
Chamberlain Hollis Reed Wadsworth 
Colt King Robinson Walsh 
Lenroot Saul Warren 
Cummins Lewis Shields Watson 
Falt Nelson Smith, Ga. Williams 
Frelinghuysen New Smith, Mich. Wolcott 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on page 7, line 1, the com- 
mittee desire to perfect its amendment by adding, after the word 
“any,” the word “stock,” and after the word “taxpayer,” by 
inserting the words “ during the calendar year 1918.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martın of Kentucky in the 
chair). The amendment to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 7, line 1, after the word“ any,” which 
is the first word in the line, it is proposed to insert the word 
“ stock,” so that it will read “any stock dividend,” and after the 
word “ taxpayer,” in the same line, to insert the words “ during 
the calendar year 1918.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will ask the Secretary to 
read the next committee amendment which was passed over. 
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The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over was, on 
page 11, beginning in line 3, which was passed over at the in- 
stance of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLILETTE], 
where the committee proposed to strike out beginning in line 3, 
down to and including line 9, as follows: 

(a) In the case of a citizen or resident of the United States 12 ac 
cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided 
in section 216: Provided, That upon the first $4,000 of this amount the 
rate shall be 6 per cent. 

(b) In the case of a nonresident alien, 12 per cent of the amount 
~ of the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(a) For the calendar year 1918, 12 per cent of the amount of the 
net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216: Provided, 
‘That in the case of a citizen or resident of the United States the rate 
upon the first $4,000 of such amount shall be 6 per cent. 

(>) For each calendar year thereafter, 8 per cent of the amoant of 
the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of a citizen or resident of the United States 
the rate upon the first $4,000 of such amount shall be 4 per cent. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that amendment was passed 
over with my consent. It involves the 1920 tax, and I think it 
may again be passed over. I do not think we are ready to take 
it up at this time. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA 
FOLLETTE] asked that the surtax section on page 11 be passed 
over. There is no notation on tite back of the bill that he re- 
quested it, but I am quite sure that he did request it. I will ask 
the Senator from Wisconsin if I am correct about that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment has been 
agreed te. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
request. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; I overlooked that fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The Secrerany. The next amendment passed over is the one 
at the foot of page 47, which was passed over at the instance 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. The amendment 
is under the heading of Tax on corporations ” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
have that section go over again if agreeable. I wish to submit 
to the Senate some remarks concerning it, and I do not believe 
that I care to do so this afternoon, unless it is insisted upon. I 
should like to take that up with some other provisions of the 
bill. which I hope to discuss the first thing to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall not insist upon it, be- 
cause I am aware of the fact that the Senator desires to discuss 
other portions of the bill in connection with that provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over was passed 
over at the request of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor], on 
page 65, beginning in line 1, to insert: 


CONSOLIDATED RETURNS. 


Sec. 240. (a) That corporations which are affiliated, within the mean- 
ing of this section, shall, under regulations to be prescribed by the com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Secretary, makes a consolidated re- 
turn of net income and invested capital for the purposes of this title 
and Title III. and the taxes thereunder shall be computed and deter- 
mined upon the basis of such return. 

In any case in which a tax is assessed upon the basis of a consolidated 
return, the total tax shall be computed in the first instance as a unit 
and shall then be assessed upon the respective affiliated corporations in 
such proportions as may be a upon among them, or, in the absence 
of any such a ment, then on the basis of the net income and invested 
capital properly assignable to each. There shall be allowed in comput- 
ing the income tax only one specific credit of $2,000 (as provid in 
section 236) ; in computing the war-profits credits (as provided in sec- 
tion 311) only one specific exemption of $3,000; and in computing the 
5 credit (as provided in section 312) only one specific 
exemption of $3,000. 

(b) For the purpose of this section, two or more corporations shall be 
deemed to be affiliated— 

(1) If one corporation owns directly or controls through closely affili- 
ated interests or by a nominee or nominces substantially all the stock 
of the other or others, or if substantially all the stock of two or more 
corporations is owned or controlled by the same interests, or if one such 
corporation buys from or sells to another products or services at prices 
above or below the current market, thus effecting an artificial distribu- 
tion of profits, or in any way so arranges its financial relationships with 
another corporation as to assign to it a disproportionate share of net 
income or invested capital. : 

(2) A forelgn corporation shall not be deemed to be affiliated with a 
domestic corporation unless substantially all its stock is owned or con- 
trolled by such domestic corporation or by a resident taxpayer or group 
of resident taxpayers owning or controlling substantially all the stock of 
such domestic rd seep ee OR Where under this subdivision a foreign cor- 
poration is affiliated with a domestic corporation, the total tax (com- 
per as a unit as aboye provided) shall be reduced by the credit author- 


n section 238. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state that I asked that 
that amendment go over at the request of the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. KELLOGG], who is now present and who will offer any. 


amendment he desires. 


It hus been ngreed to. I waived that 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have heretofore presented 
an amendment, which was printed, providing a substitute for 
subdivisions 1 and 2 of paragraph (b) of the amendment in 
regard to consolidated returns; but on reconsideration I ask 
to perfect the amendment so as simply to strike out part 2 of 


+ subdivision (b), on page 66, and insert in lieu thereof the 


amendment which I will ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The Secretary. On page 66, beginning in line S. it is pro- 
posed to strike out subdivision 2 of paragraph (b) down to and 
including line 16 on that page and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(2) A foreign corporation shall not be deemed to be affiliated with a 
domestic orpoetan unless a majority of the stock or a controlling 
interest in the stock is owned or controlled by such domestic corpora- 
tion or a resident taxpayer or group of resident taxpayers, or by such 
domestic corporation and a resident taxpayer or group or resident tax- 
payers closely affiliated with the management of said domestic corpora- 
tion. Where under this subdivision a foreign corporation is affiliated 
with a domestic corporation the total tax (computed as a unit, as above 
provided) shall be reduced by the credit authorized in section 238. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the object of that amendment 
is simply this: A domestice corporation doing business in a for- 
eign country—in Canada, for illustration—renders a consoli- 
dated return of all its business and profits, but it is given credit 
for the taxes which it pays in Canada, as Canadian corpora- 
tions are given credit for taxes they pay. in this country. As a 
matter of fact, in carrying on business in Canada American 
corporations have found it necessary, instead of becoming ad- 
mitted into Canada as foreign corporations, to hold the stock 
of Canadian corporations, and in many instances they have 
allowed local stockholders of their holding company to subscribe 
for stock in the Canadian company. 

While, of course, the Congress can not compel a foreign cor- 
poration to make a consolidated return in this country, yet it is 
to the advantage of the foreign corporation to make a consoll- 
dated return if it can have a credit for the taxes it pays in 
that country, the same as foreign corporations have for taxes 
paid in this country; otherwise it is perfectly manifest that 
holding corporations in this country which have been compelled 
to carry on their business in a foreign country through a sub- 
company will not have any dividend declared from the sub- 
company. 

I believe the Treasury Department is convinced that the Gov- 
ernment will get more taxes under the amendment I have pro- 
posed and at the same time it will encourage American business 
men to continue business in Canada. 

Along the northern boundary of this country there are a great 
many business institutions which have branches in Canada 
which are usually controlled by a holding company. The hold- 
ing company sometimes owns 35 or 40 or 50 per cent, and the 
stockholders, resident taxpayers, will hold the remainder; 
but they are affiliated together, thè companies are operated as 
one company, and they are perfectly willing to make returns 
as one company. 

This bill provides—and it is a very wise provision—that where 
substantially all the stock- belongs to a holding company it 
shall make consolidated returns. Personally I can not sec 
any reason why, if they control the subcompany, a consolidated 
return should not be required in the same way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that the Senator's amendment pro- 
vides, “ unless a majority of the stock or a controlling interest 
in the stock is owned or controlled by such domestic corpora- 
tion or a resident taxpayer,” and so forth. A controlling in- 
terest in the stock might be even less than a majority of the 
stock. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It might be less. 

Mr. SMOOT. That often happens. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the company is controlled by the stock 
of some of its own stockholders who act with the company 
that would be a controlling interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator think that if the corpo- 
ration is allowed to make a consolidated return it at least 
ought to have a majority of or a controlling interest in the 
stock? Many corporations are controlled by one man who 


owns, say, 45 per cent of the stock; and it seems to me if we 
are going to allow consolidated returns at least there ought 
to be a majority of the stock owned by the individual, 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is owned by the company or indi- 
vidual stockholders—resident taxpayers—who act with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection to that, and I will per- 
fect the amendment in that way if the Senator from North 
Carolina is willing to accept it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I called the attention of the Senator from 
Minnesota to the fact that under the wording of his amend- 
ment a controlling interest in the stock may be less than the 
majority of the stock, and I asked the Senator if he would not 
be willing to amend his amendment so as to require a majority 
of the stock to be owned or controlled by the corporation making 
the consolidated return. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not less than a majority. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not less than a majority of the stock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will do that 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have no objection to that, 
provided that majority includes the stock held by resident tax- 
payers who act with the affiliated corporation, the same as in 
the case of the original amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then say “not less than a majority of the 
voting stock.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator in charge of the bill wishes, 
I will withdraw the amendment at present and offer it later. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that will hardly be necessary. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then, Mr. President, I will read the amend- 
ment as I have modified it: 

(2) A foreign corporation shall not be deemed to be affiliated with a 
domestic corporation unless a majority of the voting stock is owned or 
controlled by such domestic corporation or a resident taxpayer or 
group of resident taxpayers or such domeśtic corporation and a 
resident taxpayer or group of resident taxpayers closely affiliated with 
the management of said domestic corporation. Where under this sub- 
division a foreign corporation is affiliated with a domestic corporation 
the total tax (computed as a unit as above provided) shall be reduced 
by the credit authorized in section 238. N 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not hear the first part of the sugges- 
tion, having been interrupted. Does it provide that it shall be 
not less than a majority of the voting stock? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; “unless a majority of the voting 
stock "—— - 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is the amendment, while I think the 
committee amendment is somewhat preferable, I am anxious not 
to hnye controversies where it is not necessary, and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota is so much like that of the 
committee that I am disposed to accept it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I send the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over will be 
found on page 84, beginning with line 19. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Chair if there was not an 
amendment passed over on page 83? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was not. The Senator 
from Colorado gave notice that later on he would offer a sub- 
stitute for the amendment on page 83. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. It is marked here, and the mark does 
not indicate the purpose. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over begins on 
page 84 with the subdivision (b) under the third bracket on 
line 19, and was passed over at the request of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the 1920 rates on excess profits, and 
that amendment will be disposed of in connection with the other 
similar amendments in other parts of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let that go over again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 168, if the Senator will 
turn to that page, on line 25, the word “in,” after the word 
Spirits,“ should be “and.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to strike out “in” and insert “and” 
at that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The Secretary. On page 168, line 25, after the word “ spirits,” 
it is proposed to strike out the word “in” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ and.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 85—— 
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Mr. SMOOT. The amendment on page 85 was passed over 
for the same reason as the former amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is because it involyes the question of 
the excess-profits tax. 

The SECRETARY. On page 95—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that amendment was passed 
over at the request of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL]. I think the Senator has decided not to offer an amend- 
ment, which at one time he expected to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over will be 
ange on page 105, under Part VII.—Miscellaneous,” section 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the same thing, and I ask that that be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment wil! be again 
passed over. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment passed over is the one 
on page 107, at the foot of the page, where the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “ Title IV.—Estate tax,” going to the bottom 
of page 136. The amendment was passed over at the instance of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not see the Senator from 
Colorado in the Chamber. I should like very much to have 
action upon this amendment this afternoon, if possible. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Colorado has left the Chamber for the day. He stated to me 
a few moments ago that he was having some throat trouble, 
and had to be treated by a specialist; and I understood him 
to say that he would not be here for the balance of the after- 
noon, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well, Mr. President; let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
passed over. 

The SECRETARY. 
found on page 137. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That amendment was passed over at the 
instance of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. He is 
not here, and he requested me to have it passed over again. He 
said that he was necessarily called out of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over will be 
found on page 144, and was passed over at the suggestion of the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I now send to the desk an 
amendment proposed by the committee as a substitute for the 
whole of the balance of that section. The section relates to 
marine and fire insurance and some other miscellaneous insur- 
ance. 

I will state to the Senate that the committee has worked out 
in the case of fire and marine insurance a different scheme of 
taxation from that embodied in the bill, just as it worked out a 
different scheme of taxation on life insurance companies, which 
has heretofore been adopted by the Senate. I now send the 
amendment to the desk. It will be seen that there are at the 
end of the substantive amendments a great many small amend- 
ments that are made necessary by the sweeping change in this 
title of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment begins on page 143, line 4, 
with the heading “Insurance.” After the heading “ Insurance,” 
it strikes out all of sections 503 and 504 and proposes the inser- 
tion of four new sections, as follows: 

Sec. 503. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid in respect of 
all policies (not exempt under subdivision (b) of section 505) issued by 
any mutual insurance company a tax equivalent to 1 r cent of the 
excess of the gross amount of premiums charged (including reinsurance 
premiums charged) under such policies over the amount of premiums 

d for reinsurance, return premiums, and premiums on policies not 

ken, such tax to be paid by the company issuing the policy. 

Sec, 504. That from and after January 1, 1918, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, in respect of all policies (not exempt under subdi- 
vision (b) of section 505) issued by any insurance company other than 
a mutual ce company, the following taxes upon the excess of the 
gross amount of premiums charged (including reinsurance premiums 
charged) under such policies, over the amount of premiums paid for 
reinsurance, return premiums, and premiums on policies not taken, 
such tax to be paid by the company aning the policy: 

(a) In the case of policies of casualty insurance, a tax equiyalent to 
13 17 cent of such excess; 

In the case of policies of marine and inland insurance (except 
policies of insurance upon exports) a tax equivalent to 21 per cent of 
such excess: Provided, That under rules prescribed by the commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary, any marine insurance com- 


pany or fire and marine insurance company may elect to be taxed in 
respect of all policies (including policies of insurance upon exports) 


The next amendment passed over will be 
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: — i subsequent years unless 
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the collector of the district in which the principal office or place of 
business of such m is located. Such returns shall contain such 
information and shall be made in such manner and at such times as the 
commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may preseribe. The 
tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or notice from the col- 
lector, be paid to the collector at the time so a for filing the re- 
turn: Provided, That in the case cf the tax im by section 504 for 
the calendar year 1918, return shall be made and the tax shall be on 
or before March 15, 1919, and any amounts theretofore paid ler sub- 
division (b) or (e) of section of the revenue act of 1917, or under 
subdivision 2 of schedule A of Title VIII of the revenue act of 1917, 
on account of any policy issued on or after January 1, 1918, shall be 
credited toward the payment of such tax. 

If any tax Imposed section 503 or section 504 is not paid when 
due, there shall be added as part of the tax a penalty of 5 per cent of 
the amount unpaid, together with interest thereon at the rate of 1 per 
cent for each full month from the time the tax became due until paid. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my motion is to strike out all 
of section 503 and all of section 504 and insert what has been 
read by the Secretary. It begins on page 143, line 5, and is a 
motion to strike out all of section 503 and seetion 504. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, does the Senator expect to have 
a vote on that amendment to-night? j 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to have it voted upon to-night. 

Mr. CURTIS. There are several Senators who are interested 
in that section, and who were not aware that the amendment 
was to be proposed. If the Senator wants a vote now, I shall 
have to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I shall not ask for a vote to-night if the Sena- 
tor is going to make that motion; but I do not believe there 
will be any objection to this change in the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment has not yet been explained, 
and it is a new proposition. It has not yet been printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well, Mr. President; the matter may go 
over. Does the Senator object to having it adopted subject to a 
motion to reconsider if any Senator desires? 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senater will consent to that action being 
taken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I will consent to that. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator will agree to have it reconsidered 
if anybody objects in the morning? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will agree to it; yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secuetary. On page 9, in lines 8 and 16, after the word 
“company,” it is proposed to insert the words “or a mutual 
insurance company.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the purpose of this amend- 
ment and the others about to be stated, the votes whereby amend- 
ments have already been agreed to will be reconsidered in the 
absence of objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make that moticn, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the votes will be reconsidered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Therefore the Chair can consider as being re- 
considered all the amendments necessary to perfect this amend- 
ment, 

The SECRETARY. On page 9, lines 8 and 16, after the word 
“company,” it is proposed to insert the words “or a mutual 
insurance company within the parentheses. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 31, line 14, after the word “in- 
come,” at the end of the line, it is proposed to insert a comma 
and the words “or taxable under section 504.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Seckerary. On page 39, line 7, after the word “income,” 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the words “ or taxable un- 
der section 504.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 47, lines 21 and 22, after the word 
„corporation,“ in line 21, it is proposed to strike out the words 
“other than a life insurance company” and insert “except in- 
surance companies taxable under section 245 or section 504.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The Secrerary. On page 55, line 24, after the word “ income,” 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the words “ or taxable un- 
der section 504.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On pages 58 to 60, it is proposed to strike 
out paragraph “(10),” beginning on line 24, page 58, and all of 
paragraphs “(11)” and “(12)” down to and including line 4 
on page 60. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 61, lines 10 and 11, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “ except in the case of life insurance com- 
panies and insert in lieu thereof “for the purpose only of the 
tax imposed by section 230." 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 67, line 1, after the word “ com- 
panies,” in the title, it is proposed to add the words “and 
mutual insurance companies.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 67, line 4, after the word com- 
pany,” it is proposed to insert “and every mutual insurance 
company.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 67, line 5 and line 10, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “ life insurance.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 67, line 18, it is proposed 
out the words “a life” and insert the word “ an.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. After the word “company,” in line 19, it is 
proposed to insert the words “taxable under section 245.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 67, line 23, and on page 68, line 1, 
it is proposed to strike out the word “An” and insert the words 
In the case of a life insurance company, an.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 68, line 16, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “life insurance.” — 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerany. Also, on page 68, line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “a life” and insert the word “an.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. And after the word “company,” it is pro- 
posed to insert the words “taxable under section 245.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On line 24, after the word “rents,” it is 
proposed to insert a semicolon and the following: “and (2) the 
term ‘reserve funds required by law’ includes, in the case of 
any assessment insurance company, sums actually deposited 
with State or Territorial officers pursuant to law as guarantee 
or reserve funds.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in the amendment on page 
68, line 21, which reads: Strike out the words ‘a life’ and 
insert the word ‘an,’ and after the word ‘company’ insert the 
words ‘taxable under section 245, I am advised that the nu- 
meral “1” should be inserted in brackets. 

The Secretary. In the amendment on page 68, line 21, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “a life” and insert “an,” and 
after the word “company,” at the end of the line, it is proposed 
to insert “taxable under section 245,” and to insert in brackets 
the numeral “(1).” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 77, line 19, after the word “title,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “or by section 504.“ There 
are already inserted at that place the following words: 

And every personal-service corporation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there is an amendment al- 
ready adopted on page 77, line 19, and this comes before that 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. Then it is proposed to insert, before the 
amendment already agreed to, after the word “title,” on page 
77, line 19, the words or by section 504.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 88, line 8, after the word com- 
panies,” it is proposed to insert a comma and the words “ mutual 
insurance companies and insurance companies taxable under 
section 504.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 208, lines 8 and 9, strike out the 
words “ other than a life insurance company.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as Amended was agreed to. 


to strike 


1918. 


The SECRETARY. 
to strike out the words “other than a life insurance company.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 209, line 12, after the numerals 
231,“ at the end of the line, it is proposed to insert a comma 
and the following: “nor to any life insurance company, mutual 
insurance company or insurance company taxable under sec- 
tion 504.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 234, line 21, after the word “all,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ mortgage guarantee policies 
and policies guarantecing titles to real estate, and on all.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 234, line 24, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “subdivision (b) of,“ and after “503” to insert 
s or 504.” “ 

‘The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. ` 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on page 87, line 24, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. On page 87, line 24, it is proposed to strike 
out the period and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That the tax upon such second part shall in ro case be less 
than 20 per cent thereof, unless the tax upon the entire net income, if 
computed without benefit of this section, would constitute less than 20 
per cent of such entire net income, in which event the tax shall be deter- 
mined upon the entire net income, without reference to this section, as 
other taxes are determined under this title. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I offer the following amendment, to come in 
on page 94, line 13. 

The Secrerary. On paze 94, line 13, in the amendment 
already agreed to, strike out all after the word “assets” and 
the comma, and insert in lieu thereof: “ valued in accordance 
with the provisions of subdivision (a) of section 326, section 
830. and section 331.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered, and 
the question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On page 94, line 22, after the word “ cap- 
ital,” I move to insert for any year.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On page 95, line 12, I move to strike out the 
word “taxable” before the word “ year.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On page 98, after line 4, I move to add as a 
new paragraph the following: 


The average invested capital for the prewar 
mined by dividing the number of years within that period durin; 
whole of which the red gts was in existence into the sum o 
average invested capital for such years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On page 191, line 2, after the comma and 
following the word “organizations” where it first occurs in 
that line, I move to insert the words “ Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children or Animals.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
to me to offer an amendment? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute for the pending bill, which I ask to have printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In connection with the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute which I have just presented, I sub- 
mit a table which I have had prepared, being a comparison of 
the income-tax rates and the amount of income taxes upon 
specified individual incomes under the existing law, the Senate 
bill, and the proposed substitute for the bill. 

Also, I submit a table showing the surtaxes upon individual 
incomes at the steps provided in the substitute and an estimate 
of the revenue it would raise, compared with the estimated rev- 
enue from individual incomes under the rates of the bill re- 
ported from the committee. I ask that the tables be printed in 
the RECORD. 


iod shall be deter- 
the 
the 
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On page 208, lines 21 and 22, it is proposed There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Comparison of income tages upon specified incomes under the existing 
law, the Senate bill, and the proposed substitute bitt. 


Substitute bill. 


Income. 
Amount | Rate. | Amount Amount. Rate. 
4 Per cew. 
$2,500. 3 $19 0.49 
$3,000. 20 .67 29 * 
$3,500. 30 86 30 85 
$4,000. 40 1.00 40 1.09 
$1,500. 60 1.33 59 Lit 
$5,000... 80 1.60 60 1.20 
85,500. 105 1.91 95 1.73 
$5,000... 13) 2.16 13) 2.17 
$5,500. 155 2.33 165 2.51 
$7,000. 189 2.57 200 2.35 
$7,509. 205 2.73 235 3.13 
$3,000. 233 2.93 235 3.53 
$8,590. 265 3.12 5 3.91 
89,000. 295 3.23 335 4.23 
$9,509... 325 3.42 435 4.53 
$10,000.. 355 3.55 485 4.85 
812,500. 530 4.24 860 6.3% 
$15,000. . 739 4.87 1,235 8.25 
$29,000. 1,839 5.90 2. 2,335 11.67 
825,000. 1,730 7.12 8 3,935 15.74 
$33,900. 2,339 7.93 i 6,235 29.97 
$35,000. 2,989 8.51 A 8,635 24.67 
$49,000. 3, 589 8.95 19. 10,935 27.45 
$45,000.. 4,339 9.73 * 13.335 29.63 
359,000. 5,189 10. 33 22. 15, 685 31.37 
$63,000.. 6,789 11.3) 8 k 21,535 35.97 
$73,000. 8,830 12.60 19,13) 27.33 27,435 39.2; 
$33,000. 10,939 13.72 93) 29.81 i 42. 5t 
$109,900. 16,189 16.18 35,03) 35.03 48,435 48.44 
$159,000. 31,689 21.12 37,03) 44. 60 „85 7.97 
i + 49,180 24.59 101,039 59. 52 125, 435 62.72 
$390,000. 92,689 30. 89 173, 039 57.63 435 67.51 
850,000 192, 630 33. 4 323, 039 64.69 361, 435 72.22 
$1,009,000 area 475, 189 47.52 703, 039 70.30 761,435 76.14 
000,00 ..- 3,140, 180 62.89 | 2,783,039 75.66 | 3,961,435 79.23 
Sur. ar rates and estimated rerenue under te substitute bill. 
Surtax 
Tate Revenue. 
Per cent 


$575, 000,009 5 | $83,750,009 
340,000, 000 8 27,209,009 
474,909,000 13 61,620,099) 
315,000, 000 2| 63,009,999 
225,009, 000 30| 67,59,09) 
615, 003, 009 276,759,005 
249, 000,009 57] 135.8)),99) 
229,000,009 70 154,00,99) 
394,000,00) 15 295,599,099 
185, 009,000 16 H390 
163,090,009 77} 125,519,0)) 
423,009,009 78 | 332)28),00) 


7, 109, 000, 00) 


1, 714,519,009 
70, 099/09) 
1,784, 510,009 
Estimated return under Senate bill 44 cece se eele eee e eens 1, 432,009,009 


Increase over Senate bill. 4 Pheu 


352, 519,09) 


MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I have been very much 
interested in the subject of ships and shipping and our Ameri- 
can merchant marine. After conferring with several friends I 
decided to call a conference in this city of patriotic Americans 
who feel an interest in this subject. I have prepared this invita- 
tion, which I would like to read to the Senate, dated yesterday, 
and addressed to patriotic Americans interested in ships and 
shipping. It will take but a minute to read it. 

Wasuinoton, D. C., December 18, 1913. 
To all patriotic Americans interested in ships and shipping: 

In my capacity as a Senator from Louisiana, a State vitally inter- 
ested in our merchant marine, and as a member of. the Commerce 
Committee of the United States Senate I invite to a conference in the 
auditorium of the Smithsonian Institution at the Nation’s Capital, 
January 22 and 23, 1919, representatives of every class of patriotic 
Americans who wish to see our shipping restored to the proud place 
it held 80 years ago, when 90 per cent of American commerce was 
carried in American ships and the Stars and Stripes floated over rich 
argosies of trade in every sea. 

‘or three-quarters of a century we have had no ship policy worthy 
of the name. Since the world war began marked progress in legislation 
has been made and excellent and important work done by the United 
States Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It is 
essential to our welfare that this work be continued and expanded ; 
that we build and operate ships of commerce on a scale commensurate 
with out greatness and the nationai security; and that a secretary of 
marine be created. > 
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There is much wisdom in unity of counsel. Exchan 
between many wise men, representing all interests in Am van gathered 
together in this center of the Nation’s thought should result in out- 
lining a ship licy and in supporting it by healthy public opinion 
under the guijance of a 22 voluntary patriotic association to be 
formed by the conference, if deemed best. 

I respectfully urge each and every citizen who has real ideas on 
this vital subject to attend the meeting and present his suggestions. 
Those who expect to be present will please advise me as promptly as 


possible, 
Josera E. RANSDELL. 


Mr. President, I do not intend to take the time of the Senate 
to discuss this subject now. At a later date I hope to do so 
rather fully. 5 

CHANGE OF NAME OF STEAMER. 


Mr. HARDING. I ask permission to submit a report from the 
Committee on Commerce. From the Committee on Commerce 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 5102) 
to authorize the change of name of the steamer Charlotte 
Graveraet Breitung to T. K. Maher, and I submit a report (No. 
626) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby 
authorized and directed, upon application of the owner, the Morrow 
Steamship Co., of Mentor, ke County, Ohio, to change the name of 
ieee Charlotte Graveract Breitung, official No. 27665, to the 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for the third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR PEACE. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that on 
Saturday next, immediately after the morning business, if we 
have any morning business on that day, I shall address the Sen- 
ate on the question of peace and the proposed league of nations. 
If we do not have routine morning business on Saturday, I 
fear I may be compelled to connect the speech with the revenue 
bill now pending. 

AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, a day or two ago the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. JouNson] submitted to the Senate 
some remarks relative to the situation in Russia so far as the 
United States is concerned. 

I have received many letters concerning our men in the Amer- 
ican Army who are in Russia. I have called the attention of 
the Secretary of War to some of these conditions; but for the 
purpose of giving a little more publicity to the situation, I send 
to the desk a letter which I have received to-day on this subject, 
and I ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair), 
Without objection, the Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DETROIT, Micn., December 17, 1918. 
Senator CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I have been requested to write to you by Mrs. Charles A. 
Hawley, a widow, of 734 East Lawn Avenue, Detroit, Mich., regarding 
her son, Sergt. Harold Culver, Company A, Three hundred and thirty- 
ninth Infantry, American Expeditio Force, northern Russia. She 
has written to him numerous times, but has never received a letter from 
him since he went overseas, and notwithstanding repeated efforts in 
various directions has been unable to learn about him. 

She would indeed 9 anything you can do to acquaint her 
with his present whereabouts and condition, if alive, or to confirm her 
belief that he has been killed or has died of disease. 

In connection with this, although perhaps boring you with details 
that you have no doubt heard in many forms heretofore, I would also 
like to er a complaint ding treatment of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in northern Russia. 

I have a rsonal acquaintance with at least a dozen families in 
Detroit who have boys in this force and know of a number of others 
with whom I have not a personal a intance. 8 of which 
has, I believe, a just complaint. In the first piace, force saijed 
for England on July 22 and arrived there on — 2 — 4. Left England 
tor Russla on the 28th and arrived in Archangel September 10 to 12. 
The first mail that this force received after leaving Cam 
delivered to them on October 6, which, to put it very mildly, is some 
delay in service, and especially so when ey2ry man no doubt was long- 
ing and wishing for letters from home. I sent two cablegrams to my 
gon, 1. Howard A. Stafford, Three hundred and thirty-ninth Infan- 

Gun 8 Amerlean gr + goog Forces, while he 

England. hese cablegrams did not reach him until Octo- 

ber 6, and then by mail. Postal mon orders mailed to him were 

two months and a few days in reaching him, and we were not allowed 

to send anything to him that would add to his comfort and pleasure 

until October 21, and not since then. Right here I would ask if it is 
not possible now to send small ckages conta things of 

is fond and which he is unable to get in northern 

1 have written at least two letters to the War Dej 
what bearing the armistice will have in the home-coming of this 
Russian force. Also inguired if it is Fnac wy to get them out of Arch- 
angel or that vicinity during the winter, back to civilization, but have 
received no direct answer, the only answer of any consequence being to 
the effect that the ce conference in Paris would determine the fu- 
ture policy in Russia, Dut whereas we know that four months after 


discontinues, 
d like to have 


their term of service automaticall, 
hle release is so indefinite that I wo 
it substituted by something more definite. 

In connection with this, I would like to ask if the purpose of the 
American Expeditionary Force in northern Russia has been changed 
since the signing of the armistice, as I believe that the force has ac- 
complished the object for which it was 1 sent to Russia, 


namely, the protection of the port of Archangel from German invasion. 
I have before me a letter received by an officer in that north Russian 
American prapat À Force, who says that they have accomplished 
everything for which they originally went to Russia to accomplish. 

In view of this ani the unnecessary hardships those men are suffer- 
ing at the present time at the front, after accomplishing their object, 
namely, living in small box cars, as many as 15 to a car, which car 
also must contain their equipment of every kind, stove, wood, ammuni- 
tion, etc., and i understand that come of the organization has been at 
the front for two months or more, and there they are obliged to live in 
old log houses, or, if there are no log houses in the vicinity, they live 
outdoors, which in Russia at this time of year, you must admit, will 
probably bring them back to us, if at all, in bad condition. 

I do not pretend to attempt dictate what the Government is doing 
with their military forces. This handful cf men in Russia, in so far 
as I ¢an see, can not accomplish anything of value, and they seem to 
have been forgotten, and the Government evidently has no stated policy 
or reason for keeping them in that territory, and if you and others 
could but add your protest to that of Senator Jomxsox of California 
it might be possible to get these forsaken fellows out of that God- 
forsaken country. The feeling in Detroit against maintaini them 
longer in Russia is crystallizing and gaining strength, as nessed 
by very numerous letters of protest appearing daily in all Detroit 
papers, and I would ask that you use your large influence in protest 
against what I believe is unnecessary suffering and get this American 
force out of Russia as soon as possible, leaving this police duty—for it 
can be no more than that with so small a force—to the people to whom 
this work . tany. belongs, namely, European forces, 

Understand, the writer is call our attention to these things, 
which are creating a great deal o dissatisfaction everywhere, espe- 
cially in Detroit, the home of 80 per cent of this American Expedi- 
tionary North Russian Force, knowing full well that the welfare of 
these Michigan boys is close to your heart and that when the extent 
of the fecling against 8 this American force in Russia is 
brought home to you that you wil 8 investigate the truth of 
what I have said and you will use your endeavor to rectify the 
Government's failure to handle the situation in ia correctly as 
regards the Three hundred and thirty-ninth Infantry, 

ith sincere thanks for what you may be able to accomplish, I am, 
Yours, yery truly, 
D. P. STAFFORD. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its Enrolling Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4924) to amend section 336 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United” States relating to the annual report on the sta- 
tistics of commerce and nayigation of the United States with 
foreign countries. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11709) granting the 
consent of Congress to the village and township of Halstad, 
Norman County, Minn., and the township of Herberg, Traill 
County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North on the boundary line between said States. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12001) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 13308) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, 
and for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 12001. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 18808. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


THE REVENUE. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 


other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is so late in the evening that 
I shall not now offer an amendment respecting the income of 
estates, but I shall move to perfect that section of the bill the 


first thing in the morning. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes stent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


1918. 


COMMERCE WITH GUATEMALA, 

On motion of Mr. Hrrencock, the following convention be- 
tween the United States and Guatemata, signed December 3, 
1918, was ratified and the injunction of secrecy remoyed there- 
rom: 


The Senate: 

I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, a convention between the United 
States and Guatemala, signed December 8, 1918, for the de- 
velopment of commerce between them and to increase the ex- 
change of commodities by facilitating the work of traveling 
salesmen. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Tor Waite HOUSE, 
Washington, December 3, 1918. 


Wooprow WI. so. 


The PRESENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor te lay 
before the President with a view to its transmission to the 
Sennte, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive the advice 
and consent of the Senate to its ratification, a convention be- 
tween the United States and Guatemala, signed December 3, 
1918, for the development of commerce between them and to 
increase the exchange of commodities by facilitating the work 
of traveling salesmen. 

Respectfully submitted. 

3 Ronrnr LANSING, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 3, 1918. 


The United States of America and the Republie of Guate- 
mala, being desirous to foster the development of commerce 
between them and to increase the exchange of commodities by 
facilitating the work of traveling salesmen, have agreed to con- 
elude a conyention for that purpose and have to that end 
appointed as their plenipotentiaries: The President of the 
United States of America; Robert Lansing, Secretary of State 
of the United States; and the President of the Republie of 
Guatemala, Sefior Don Joaquin Méndez, his envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the United States, who, having 
communicated to each other their full powers, whieh were found 
to be in due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

ARTICLE I. 

Manufacturers, merchants, and traders domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of one of the high contracting parties may operate 
as commercial travelers either personally or by means of agents 
or employees within the jurisdiction of the other high contract- 
ing party on obtaining from the latter, upon payment of a single 
fee, a license which shall be valid throughout its entire terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

In ease either of the high contracting parties shall be engaged 
in war, it reserves to itself the right to prevent from operating 
within its jurisdiction under the provisions of this treaty, or 
otherwise, enemy nationals or other aliens whose presence it 
may consider prejudicial to public order and national safety. 

ARTICLE: II. 


In order to secure the license above mentioned the applicant 
must obtain from the country of domicile of the manufacturers. 
merchants, and traders represented a certificate attesting his 
character as a commercial traveler. This certificate, which 
shall be issued by the authority to be designated in each coun- 
try for the purpose, shall be viséed by the consul of the country 
in which the applicant proposes to operate, and the authorities 
of the latter shall, upon the presentation of such certificate, 
issue to the applieant the national license as provided in 
Article I. 

Anticiy III. 

A commercial traveler may sell his samples without obtaining 
a special license as an importer. 

. Apricre IV. i 

Samples without commercial yalue shalt be admitted to entry 
free of duty. 

Samples marked, stamped, or def=ced in such manner that 
they can not be put to other uses shall be considered as objects 
without commercial value. 

Articir V. 

Samples having commercial value shall be provisionally: ad- 
mitted upon giving bond for the payment of lawful duties if 
they shall not have been withdrawn from the country within a 
period of six months. 

Duties shall be paid on such portion of the samples as shall 
not have been so withdrawn, 
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ARTICLE VI. 

All customs formalities shail be simplified as much as pos- 

sible with a view to avoid delay in the dispateli of samples. 
ARTICLE VII. 

Peddlers and other salesinen who vend directly to the eon- 
sumer, even though they have not an established place of busi- 
ness in the country in which they operate, shall not be consid- 
ered as commercial travelers, but shall be subject to the license 
fees levied on business of the kind which they carry on. 

Artictr VIII. 

No license shail be required of— 

(a) Persons traveling only to study trade and its needs, even 
though they initinte commercial relations, provided they do not 
make sales of merchandise. 

(b) Persons operating through local agencies which pay the 
license fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

(c) Travelers who are exclusively buyers. | 

ARTICLE IX. 

Any concessions affecting any of the provisions of the present 
treaty that may hereafter be granted by either high contracting 

party, either by law or by treaty or convention, shall imme- 
dlately be extended to the other party. 

ARTICLE X. 

This convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Washington or Guatemala within two years, 
or sooner if possible. 

The present convention shall remain in force until the end 
of six months after either of the high contracting parties shall 
have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the 
same, each of them reserving to itself the right of giving such 
notice to the other at any time. And it is hereby agreed between 
the parties that, on the expiration of six months after such 
notice shall have been received by either of them from the 
other party as above mentioned, this convention shall altogether 
cease and terminate. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed these articles and have thereunder affixed their seals. 

Done in duplieate, at Washington, this 3d day of December, 
1918. 

RECESS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’eloek and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, De- 
cember 20, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Eexecutive nomination received by the Senate December 19 
(legislative day of December 15), 1918. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION., 


Joseph B. Eastman, of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a term expiring December 
31, 1922, vice George W. Anderson, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 19 
(legislative day of December £5), 1918. 
ASSISTANT CHIEF INSPECTOR OF Locomotive BOILERS. 
John A. Shirley to be assistant chief inspector of locomotive 


boilers. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


Victor Blue to be Chief of the Bureau of Navigation in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspar, December 19, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Rey. Earle Wilfley, of the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou who art the giver of every good and per- 
fect gift, from whom we take our being and to whom we must 
at last give account of ourselves, we pray that Thy holy word 
may have lodgment in cur hearts to-day and Thy holy spirit 
attend us along the journey of life. Be with the deliberations 
of this day in the House, keep Thy servants in perfect pence, 
in clearness of mind, in strength of heart and purpose, und to 
Thy name shall be ali the praise, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 
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CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—WICKERSHAM-AGAINST SULZER. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give 
notice that the contested-clection case of Wickersham against 
Sulzer will be taken up in the House on the 3d day of January. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Louisiana will notice 
that the 3d of January is Friday of the week in which New 
Year's occurs. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And a great number of the Members will 
not be here. 

Mr. FOSTER. They ought to be here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but many Members have not their 
families here with them, and they have gone home to spend the 
holidays with their families. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
quorum here on that day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it would be more convenient for 
the membership of the House if we took it up on the Monday 
following. 


I imagine that there will be a 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed withont amend- 
ment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 12945. An act providing for the purchase of uniforms, 
accouterments, and equipment by officers of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, and midshipmen at the Naval Academy 
from the Government at cost; and 

H. R. 12916. An act to provide for the temporary promotion ef 
commissioned officers of the Marine Corps serving with the 
Army. 

The message also announced ihat the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to return to the House of 
Representatives, in compliance with its request, the bill (II. R. 12001) 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved March 3, 1911. 


SENATE BIL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table nnd referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below : 

S. 988. An act providing for the payment of certain interest 
on items 1 and 4 of the judgment of the Court of Claims of 
May 18, 1905, in favor of the Cherokee Nation; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

RESOLUTION BY NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF PANAMA (H. DOC. NO, 1607). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Acting Secretary of State, as follows, which was ordered to 
be printed, with accompanying documents, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December , 1918. 
Hon. Cramp CLARK, i 
Speaker of the House of Representatirccs. 

Sm: I have the honor to inclose for the information of the House of 
Representatives a copy of a dispatch from the American minister at 
Panama, communicating a copy of the resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Assembly of Panama on November 11 last felicitating the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Governments of the allies on the 
signature of the armistice on November 11, 1918. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 


| Your obedient servant, FRANK L. POLK, 


Acting Secretary of State. 
AMENDING THE LAW RELATING TO STATISTICS OF COMMERCE AND 
NAVIGATION. 


| Mr, SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 4924) to substitute the cal- 
endar year for the fiscal year for statistical reports from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the Department 
of Commerce. The bill has passed the Senate, and if passed 
now the department can put the new year in force on the ist 
day of January. The committee has had a hearing and feels 
satisfied that it is legislation that ought to be enacted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 4924, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 4924) to amend section 336 of the Revised Statutes of the 


United States relating to the annnal Be 4 on the statistics of com- 
merce and navigation of the United States with foreign countries. 

Be it enacted, cete., That section 336 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended by striking out the 
word “fiscal” immediately p: A 
the first sentence of said section an 
word “ calendar,” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the bill does not give us very 
much information, and I think the gentleman from Tennessee 
should giye us some statement as to the real purpose of the bill. 


the word “year” at the end of 
by inserting in lleu thereof the 


Mr. SIMS. The report is very short, although we had a full 
hearing in the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
before the objection is waived that the report be read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the report (by Mr. Sits), as follows: 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom wis 
referred the bill (S. 4924) to amend section 336 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States relating to the annual report on the statistics 
of commerce and navigation of the United States with foreign coun- 
tries, having considered the same, report thereon with a recommenda- 
tion that it pass. 

192 Dowin is the report of the Senate Committee on Commerce 
on şs bill: 

“The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (S, 
4924) to amend section 836 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to the annual report on the statistics of commerce and navigation 
of the United States with foreign countries, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pass, 

“The bill has been referred to the Secretary of Commerce, and his 
report thereon e with communications from the chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board and the War Industries Board with 
reference to II. R. 11848, on the same subject) is as follows: 

t DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
“Washington, September 19, 1918. 

“My Dear Sexaron: In response to your communication of Se 
tember 14, requesting for your committce suggestions touching the 
merits of S. 4924 and the propriety of its passage, I take pleasure in 
advising you as follows: 

“Prom time to time it has been proposed that the annual official re- 
port on the statistics of foreign trade of the United States which, as 
provided in paragraph 1 of section 336 of the Revised Statutes, is 
now required to be issued to the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
be changed to cover the period to the close of the calendar year. 

“At the time when this law was passed these statisties were com- 
piled and published principally for the information and guidance of 
the Government particularly as a guide for legislation. In later years 
the use of forelgn-trade statistics by industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations has been rapidly increasing, and as their business year is 
more largely than any other the calendar year they find it inconvenient 
not to be able to procure official statistics of our foreign trade of 
calendar years. 

“The chief value of trade statistics lies in their comparability with 
statistics of production and with trade statistics of other countries. 
Practically all the statistics of production, both agricultural and in- 
dustrial, that are compiled and published by the executive departments 
of this Government, as well as of other governments, relate to the 
calendar year, as, for instance, the statistics of manufacture, etc.. 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census of this department, the statistics 
of imincral production compiled by the Geological Survey, and the 
statistics of agricultural production and estimates compiled and pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. ‘The United States is the 
only important country in the world which publishes its foreign-trade 
statistics for the fiscal year rather than for the calendar year, the 
only other countries being Mexico, Turkey, Persia, Honduras, and 
Haiti, and the following British colonial possessions; Canada, Aus- 
tralia. and India. 

“The change proposed in the pending bills has been recommended by 
a special statistical committee appointed by the Department of the Treas- 
ury and the Department of Commerce as well as by a special statistical 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. More- 
over, at the present time the Shipping Board, the War Trade Board, 
and the War Industries Board, which boards are making very valuable 
use of our statistics in connection with the Government's control of 
trade and industry, and particularly the Shipping Board in its efforts 
to conserve tonnage for military use, are all very anxious to have these 
statistics issued for the calendar instead of for the fiscal year. For 
this reason the proposed legislation may be looked upon as a war-time 
measure, ihe Sproo enactment of which will be of considerable assist- 
ance in the fulfillment of our military program. 

“I am taking the liberty of sending with this letter a copy of the 
latest issue of Commerce and Navigation of the United States, being 
the report authorized by section 336 of the Revised Statutes and which 
it is now desired to have relate to the calendar rather than the fiscal 
year. Should you desire additional copies of this report for any or all. 
of ue: members of your committee, they will be gladly furnished on 
request. 

8 Very truly, yours, “ WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 

“ Secretary. 
„Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
“ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


“ UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
“ Washington, September 19, 1918, 
„Hon. DuxcaN U. FLETCHER, 
“ Chairman Senate Committee on Commerce. 
“ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“My Dran SENATOR FLETCHER: My attention has been called to a 
bill now pending in the House (H. R. 11848) providing for the compila- 
tion of foreign-trade statistics, published by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the ment of Commerce, by the cal- 
endar year rather than the fiscal 3 

“Tnasmuch as statistics are uable to the extent that they may 
be used in reference to future action, and inasmuch as such value is 
greatly enhanced if statistics are readily comparable with other statis- 
tics of a like nature, it seems to me y desirable that the foreign- 
trade statistics of the Department of Commerce should be brought in 
line with the statistics gathered by the Bureau of the Census, Geologi- 
cal Survey, Bureau of Mines, and trade statistics of most of the foreign 
countries. All these statistics are published for the calendar year. 
feel contident that this legislation will find ready acceptance in your 
committee, but write to you in view of my personal interest in foreign- 
trade matters. 

“ With kindest regards, I am, R 

“Yours, very truly, EDWARD N. HURLEY, 
“Chairman,” 


1918. 


“War INDUSTRIES Boarp, 
„Washington, September 20, 1918. 
“on. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
“Chairman Senate Commitee on Commerce, 
“ United States Bonate, Washington, D. C. 
“My Dran Senator: The bill H. R. 11848 authorizing a change 


* from the fiscal to the calendar year in the compilation of foreign-trade 


statistics in the annual ort of =~ commerce and navigation of the 
United States, as published by tbe Department ef Commerce, would, in 
my opinion, effect a valuable aid 2 merican business and statistical 
organizations, Because of that should like to see the proposed 
legislation enacted. 
“Very respecifally, “B, M. Barvce.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to make an inquiry of some gentleman to 
explain the bill, whether it be the gentleman from Tennessee or 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SIMS, I would be glad to have the gentleman from Wis- 
consin answer the question, as he is very familiar with the 
facts. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does this pertain to the matter in- 
cluded in the monthly reports called the Reports of Commerce 
and Navigation, w hich are subsequently bound in the annual 
report? 

Mr. ESCH. It covers that, although they get out an annual 


report, 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does this apply simply to the annnal 
report? I ask for this reason: The committees that are 


making up the bills, especially the Ways and Means Committee, 
need the report that corresponds to the fiscal year, with refer- 
ence to the amount of imports and exports, especially imports, in 
order that we may know how much tariff dues to lay for the 
fiscal year. We ought to have some report of the fiscal year, 
If we do not we will have to do a large amount of work our- 
selves to sift it out of the report for the calendar year. 

Mr. ESCH. I understand from the officials of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce that they would make out 2 
report for six months. and also the annual renort. They would 
make out some annual reports which would give the committee 
the information the gentleman seeks. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And we will still receive the monthly 
reports? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. The object is to harmonize the foreign 
statistics as to exports and imports with the statistics we are 
gathering in other fields. The agricultural statistics are for 
the calendar year, and the statistics of the Geological Survey 
us to minerals are annual. Up to 1916 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission gathered the statistics of railroads for the fiscal 
year, but in the latter part of 1915 they issued an order making 
these reports based on the calendar year. So that these three 
great statistical bureaus are all on the calendar-year basis. We 
are trying to put the foreign and domestic commerce statistics on 
the same basis, to correspond likewise with the statistics fur- 
nished by all the great commercial nations of the world, and it 
ought to be done at once, so that the department can begin on 
the ist of January. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, one further statement which the 
gentleman from Wisconsin did not refer to: It was testified 
before our commiitee that under the present plan of making 
reports business men and corporations were continually calling 
for reports with reference to foreign trade, and as these were 
made up at the end of the fiscal year there was some difficulty, 
requiring much more time to get up reports for the calendar 
year to comply with the special inquiries made. If this bill was 
passed it would save a great deal of work for the bureau that 
they now have to do in order to supply people with the statistical 
information that they request on the calendar-year basis. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. I note that the report urged as a reason for 
the passage of this legislation that it was a war measure. 
` Mr. SIMS. That was the statement before the Senate com- 


mittee. . 

Mr. NORTON. And the argument for its passage was that it 
Was a war measure. In what way does the chairman of the 
eommittee hold that this particular legislation is a war meas- 
ure, needed to carry on the war? 

Mr. SIMS. That statement was made by the Secretary to 
the Senate committee, in his letter to the Senate committee. 

Mr. NORTON. I call attention to that for the reason that I 
think that statement is ridiculous. It seems to me this legisla- 
tion is meritorious, from a business point of view. There is a 
real need for it, but it has nothing to do with the war. 

Mr. SIMS. We are not asking for the bill on that account. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman's sug- 
gestion, that letter was written before the signing of the armis- 
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tice, and prior to that date the War Industries Board and the 
War Trade Board made numerous demands on the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for statistics, and the infor- 
mation given was important to these two war boards. That is 
possibly why in that letter it was referred to as a quasi war-time 
measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to make an inquiry. What has this to do with the 
war? 

Mr. SIMS. The war now? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Nothing that I know of. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that the principal reason why the Sec- 
retary of Commerce asks for the enactment of this legislation 
is contained in this sentence: 

For this reason the pro legislation me be looked upon as a 
war-time measure, the enactment of which wiil be of considerable 
assistance in the fulfillment of our military program. 

Is it not about time that the various departments of the Goy- 
ernment asking for legislation by Congress should quit trying 
to impose upon Congress the idea that legislation in ne wise con- 
nected with the war is desired to further the interests of the 
military program? 

8 SIMS. There was nothing before our committee to that 
effect. 

Mr. MANN, Oh, yes; this was before the committee, and it 
was just read from the Clerk's desk at the geutleman’s re- 
quest as a part of the report of the committee, and it was the 
only thing practically that the committee had before it. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no. We had hearings, and officials from the 
Department of Commerce were there, and they did not even 
refer to the war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time and was read 
the third time and passed. 

On motions of Mr. Sits, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Chair to lay be- 
fore the House the bill (H. R. 11709) granting the consent of 
Congress to the village and township of Halstad, Norman 
County, Minn., and the township of Herbert, Traill County, 
N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River of the 
North on the boundary line between said States. It is a House 
bill with Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the bill 
H. R. 11709, a House bill with Senate amendments, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF IN THE NEAR EAST. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
discharge the Committee on the Judiciary from further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4785) to incorporate the American 
Committee for Relief in the Near East, and that the same be 
considered at this time. 

Mr. MANN. Where is the Senate bill now? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. A similar House bill has been unanimously reported 
by the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from further consideration of Senate bill 4785, and that the 
same be taken up for consideration at this time. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, 2 7 That the following ige. l es) , James L. 
Ha aa Samuel Button Cleveland H thau, 

Edwin M Bulkley, Alexander J. Hemphill, Casies R 128 William 
Howard Taft, Charles Evans Hughes, zlihu Root, Harry Pratt ee 
Charles E. Beury, Arthur J. Brown, John B. Calvert, William I. Chamber- 

„ William T. Ellis, James Cardinal Gibbons, Jerome D. Greene, David 
H. Greer, Herold A. 4, Hat atch, William I. Havan Myron T. Herrick, Hamil- 
ton Holt, Frank W. Jackson, Arthur Curtiss James, Frederick ch, 
Vance C. McCormick, Charles S. Macfarland, Henry B. F. Macfar. te 
William B. Millar, John R. Mott, Frank "Mason North, 5 
3 Philip Rhinelander, William Jay Schieffelin, George T ott, 

Albert Shaw, William Sloane, Edward Lincoln Smith, Kobert Eliot 
James M. Speers, Oscar S. Straus, Charles V. Vickrey, Harry A. Wheeler, 
3 White, Ray Lyman Wilbur, tage Taanil; ea Leene: B. 
Wise, their associates and successors . Mea 
porated and declared to be a body eee of the District of of olumbia 


Speer, 
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by the name of the American Committee for Relief in the Near East and 
by that name shall be known and have perpetual succession, with the 
powers, limitations, and restrictions herein contained. 

Sec. 2. That the object for which said corporation is incorporated 
shall be to provide relief and to assist in the repatriation, rehabilita- 
tlon, and reestablishment of . and dependent people of the Near 
East and adjacent areas; to provide for the care of orphans and widows, 
and to conduct any industrial enterprises or operations of a philan- 
thropic character which may, in the judgment of the corporation, be 
necessary to promote the social, economic, and industrial welfare of 
those who haye been rendered destitute, or dependent directly or indi- 
rectly, by the vicissitudes of war, the cruelties of men, or other causes 
beyond their control. 

Sec, 3. That the direction and management of the affairs of the cor- 
33 and the control of its 29 and funds, shall be vested in a 

rd of trustees, to be compo: of the foliowing individuals: James L. 
Barton, Samuel T. Dutton, Cleveland H. Dodge, Henry Morgenthau, 
Edwin M. Bulkley, Alexander J. Hemphill, Charles It. Crane. Willam 
Howard Taft, Charles Evans Hughes, Elihu Root, Harry Pratt Judson, 
Charles 1. Beury, Arthur J. Brown, John B, Calvert, William I. Cham- 
berlain, Willlam T. Ellis, James Cardinal Gibbons, Jerome D. Greene, 
David H. Greer, Harold A. Hatch, William 4. Haven, Myron T. Herrick, 
Hamilton Holt, Frank W. Jackson, Arthur Curtiss James, Frederick 
Lynch, Vance C. McCormick, Charles S. Macfarland, Henry B. F. Mac- 
farland, William B. Millar, John R. Mott, Frank Mason North, George A. 
Plimpton, Philip Rhinelander, William Jay Schieffelln, George T. Scott, 
Albert Shaw, William Sloane, Edward Lincoln Smith, Robert Eliot Speer, 
James M. Speers, Oscar S. Straus, Charles V. Vickrey, Harry A. Wheeler, 
Stanley White, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Talcott Williams, and Stephen 8. 
Wise, who shall constitute the first board of trustees and constitute the 
members of the corporation. Vacancies occurring by death, resignation, 
or otherwise shall be filled by the remaining trustees in such Manner as 
the by-laws shall prescribe, and the persons so elected shall thereupon 
become trustees and also members of the corporation. 

Sec. 4. That the principal office of the corporation shall be located 
in the District of Columbia, but offices may be maintained and meetings 
of the corporation or of the trustees and committees may be held in 
other places, such as the by-laws may from time to time fix, 

Sec. 5. That the said trustees shall be entitled to take, hold, and 
administer any securities, funds, or propery which may be transferred 
to them for the purposes. and objects hereinbefore enumerated by the 
existing and unincorporated American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief, and such other funds or property as may at any time be 
given, devised, or bequeathed to them, or to such corporation, for the 
purposes of the trust; with full power from time to time to adopt a 
common seal, to appoint officers, whether members of the board of trus- 
tees or otherwise, and such employees as may be deemed necessary for 
carrying on the business of the corporation, and at such salaries or with 
such remuneration as they may think proper; and full power to adopt 
by-laws and such rules or regulations as may be necessary to secure the 
safe and convenient transaction of the business of the corporation, 

Sec. G. That as soon as may he possible after the passage of this act 
a meeting of the trustecs hereinbefore named shall be called by Samuel 
T. Dutton, Cleveland Ti. Dodge, Henry Morgenthau, Edwin M. Bulkley, 
Alexander J. Hemphill, William I. Millar, George T. Scott, James L. 
Barton, and Charles V. Vickrey, or any six of them, at the Borough of 
Manhattan, in the city of New York, by notice served in person or hx 
mail, addressed to each trustee at his place of residence; and the said 
trustees named herein, or a majority thereof, being assembled, shall 
organize and proceed to adopt by-laws, to elect officers, and generally to 
organize the said corporation. 

Sec. 7. That Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal this 
act. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I hope the gentleman from Virginia will make 
some explanation of the bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I should be very glad to make 
an explanation, if it is desired. I do not want to consume the 
time of the House, for I know this day has been set apart for 
the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. If this char- 
ity is to be effective, however, the bill must be very speedily 
passed. Ten days at least must clapse before the bill can be- 
come operative after its passage. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This makes this a corporation 
of the District of Columbia, does it? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, It makes it a national corporation, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. TOWNER. It makes it a corporation of the District of 
Columbia by the terms of the bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Technically, it is a corporation with head 
offices in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
the important matter is that it should be ineorporated by the 
Congress of the United States. It effects almost the consolida- 
tion of existing societies, because of the importunate nature of 
the relief work. About 4,000,000 of these Syrians and Arme- 
nians have been driven from their homes and are refugees only, 
without clothes and without food, dying every day. 

The importunate nature of this is to gather together and 
unify this relief work. ‘This organization of men embraces 
leading men who have been interested in this relief work, and is 
to unify it and place it under one control. That, of course, is the 
object of the bill. It passed the Senate unanimously the other 
day, and it has been favorably reported by the committee here. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, there is some language 
in section 2—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I would say to the gentleman, supplement- 
ing what the gentleman from Iowa has said, that the temper and 
mind of the peoples in the Near East with whom this fund will 
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have to be distributed is stich that unless you have some gov- 
ernmental impress upon the organization itself its object can 
not be effectively secured. It is proposed to raise a very large 
sum by voluntary contributions, to be administered by this cor- 
poration for the relief of the distressed people of Armenia, of 
Syria, and the other sections of the country formerly under the 
Ottoman domination. I may say that perhaps no distress and 
suffering ever equaled the distress and suffering that this bill 
attempts to meet, and the immediate necessity alone justifies 
me in asking its present consideration by the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I desire to call my friend’s 
attention to the language in section 2, in which there is enumer- 
ated the object or objects, “ and to conduct any industrial enter- 
prises,” that is in lines 18 and 19. 5 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the getleman will read the residue of 
the sentence, he will see it says, “ and to conduct any industrial 
enterprises or operations of a philanthropic character.” That 
is, the operations of the industrial enterprise must be of a 
philanthropic character. There may be technical and mechan- 
ical training schools, for example. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman says there may 
be technical schools there. May I ask where? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In Armenia or Syria, Asia Minor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is not expected they will 
operate in this country? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Not at all. The entire administration of 
this philanthropy is to be in what is generally called the Near 
East; that is, in Syria, Asia Minor, and contiguous country. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, may I ask my friend from 
Virginia just why it is necessary to have a special act? Why can 
not this be incorporated under the general laws of the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. For. the reason suggested by the gentle- 
man from Towa awhile ago; that is, unless the people in the 
Near East believe that the Federal Government in some way 
has given its impress to this philanthropic undertaking it will 
not meet with the success that is desired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
gentleman if this bill or a similar bill is now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. This bill was presented by me some 
months since, and the next Cay, upon looking at the calendar, I 
found the bill had been referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I thought it should have been referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, in my ignorance. The Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, however, reported it out 
unanimously, so I was informed by Mr. Jonxsox of Kentucky, 
the chairman of the committee. In the past few days a similar 
bill has passed the Senate unanimously, being reported by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. That bill came to this 
body and was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Therefore I made the request a few moments since for unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the Judiciary should be 
discharged from the further consideration of the Senate bill, 
and that that bill should be taken up and considered in lieu of 
the House bill heretofore reported by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. That is the parliamentary status, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
just for a moment? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is this money to be collected by this pro- 
posed organization to be handled in the same way as that of 
the Armenian Relief Committee, who heretofore handled con- 
tributions sent to them without overhead charges or expense 
for transmission, and so forth? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am very glad the gentleman has asked 
that question, and I would like to have the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee and the other Members of the House, 
because it is an important inquiry. Millions of dollars have 
been solicited and much already sent to these suffering people 
and not one cent of overhead charge has been incurred in con- 
nection with the distribution or the administration of that fund, 
and the hope of the incorporators is to do the work without any. 
overhead charge. It is a piece of clean charity from beginning 
to ene. It is simply asked that the organization may have the 
imprimatur of the Government itself to facilitate its banking 
operations or its contact with the Governments of that country, 
tc give the organization a standing greater than a mere volun- 
tary or a private organization could obtain. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. LONDON. Does the expression “Near East” have a 
definite legal meaning? 


Will the gentleman yield for a question, 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. I think not. 
meaning which is better understood by the gentleman than by 
myself. 

Mr. LONDON. Would it not be better to 
law? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It says the “Near East and adjacent 
areas” and specifically contemplates Syria and Armenia, does 
it not? I think that is ample geographically and govern- 
mentally. The trouble is if this bill is amended now it will 
have to go back to the Senate, and what we desire to do is to 
get immediate relief to these poor, starving people. 

Mr. LONDON. Does the gentleman ‘believe the slightest 
amendment would defvat the bill now? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not think it would defeat che bill, but 
it would delay the bill, because it would have to go back to 
the Senate. 

Mr. LONDON. Of course, the expression “ Near East” has a 
definite historical meaning and is used in historical works. The 
question is whether the courts will take judicial notice of the 
meaning of that expression. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Well, I do not know what the courts 
would hold. I will say to the gentleman that I think the term 
“Near East,” if I am not mistaken, has, as the gentleman says, 
a definite historical meaning, and it was put in this bill by the 
suggestion of those who have given very largely to this charity, 
and I have no doubt they had quite a satisfactory idea of what 
is meant by the terms Near East and “adjacent areas.” 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. EMERSON. How were these names suggested? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. These names were suggested originally by 
this very committee, or some gentleman of this committee, as I 
understand. It was a voluntary committee, and perhaps en- 
larged by these names contained in the bill. 

Mr. EMERSON. 
connection with this? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I understand from my correspondence 
with the secretary that this bill is the unanimous wish of all 
of these incorporators—yery eminent incorporators, as 
gentleman will observe. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
will say to the gentleman from Virginia that this day was set 
aside especially for the Private Calendar, and with the under- 
standing that he would let this bill go over if discussion arose 
and it was found that time would be required to pass it. I 
think if it requires discussion and time he ought to let it go 
over until the Private Calendar is disposed of. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I assure the gentleman that I am not de- 
sirous of discussion. 

Mr. ALMON. With the understanding that you will let it 
go over if time is tequired—— 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. 
bill, as I understand, was introduced by the gentleman from 
Virginia in the House on the Ist of July, 1918. It was referred, 


define it in the 


possibly inadvertently, to the Committee on the District of | 


Columbia, the only connection which one can see being the fact 
that it is supposed to be incorporated in the District of Colum- 
hia. The real object of such a bill as this is to obtain what they 
call the “prestige” of Laving the United States of America 
back it as an incorporation. The bill has never had any action 


in the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- |: 


tives, notwithstanding that it is now there. The Senate bill 
is sought to be substituted, without consideration or amend- 
ment, and the Senate bill is now, so I am informed as to the 
parliamentary status, in the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives. 

It seems to me there may be a number of things in this bill 
in the matter of the perfection of the details, as suggested in 
this debate, in the matter of seeing to whom this relief does go, 
in the matter of consideration of the great scope of section 2, 
which provides for the conduct of industrial enterprises and of 
operations of a philanthropic character, and proceedings neces- 
sary to promote the economic welfare, and such things of that 
kind—and I assuredly have no objection to the accomplishment 
of these yery worthy objects—but I have an objection to the 
incorporation without consideration of bodies of men galling 
themselves different associations, seeking to become incorporated 
in the District of Columbia for a national purpose, and it cer- 
tainly is most unwise to make an incorporation even of this 
admittedly excellent character unless it can be passed upon 
by the proper committee, anless certain amendments or sug- 
gestions can be considered after hearings, unless the member- 
ship of the House can be advised rightly, because it is not a 


I think it has a historie 


All the interests have been consulted in | 


the | 


Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this | 
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right thing to incorporate and to give the great benefit of na- 
tional incorporation to any society unless we know the exact 
meaning of what is sought to be accomplished and see whether 
these meanings coincide with our power to afford national in- 
corporation. It seems to me we ought not peremptorily set 
aside action and discharge a committee which ‘as never had 
opportunity to give consideration to a bill and take up a Sen- 
ate bill that we know little of. This proposed relief has been 
and can be afforded without this bill. And under the circum- 
stances, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to object until 
the proper committee has opportunity to consider it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects, and the gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, I believe it is understood that 
we call the bills as they appear on the Private Calendar, 

Mr. MANN. You have to move to go into the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was going to make a unanimous-consent 
request. I ask unanimous consent that all bills on the Private 
Calendar he considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr, MANN. Oh, no. 
is wholly impracticable. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thought we could save time. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The bills are called only by unanimous consent. 

| ‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


| Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Post Office 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the Post Office appropriation bill. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Then we will have to make a motion on 


I will say to the gentleman that that 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
each bill. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. The only motion to make is to go into the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move, Mr. Speaker, that we go into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to 
consider bills on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
| House on the state of the Union to consider bills on the Private 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of bills on the Private Calendar, with Mr. Garp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sideration of bills on the Private Calendar. The Clerk will re- 
port the first bill. 


STEAMSHIP “ CALDERA.” 


The first bill in order on the Private Calendar was the bill 
| (H. R. 4088) to authorize the changing of the name of the 
steumship Caldera. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice and take its position 
at the foot of the calendar. The reason for my making that 
request, I believe, though I have not had time to confirm it, 
is that there is a Senate bill of identic character that was passed 
some months ago. Otherwise I would move to lay the bill on 
the table. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that this bill be passed without 
prejudice and go to the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, why not let it take its place? 
It is not being objected to. Why not leave it where it is and 
pass it over temporarily? - 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to that, Mr. Chairman. 
If there is any member of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in the Chamber, I would be glad if he 
would give us information on this bill. I believe that a Senate 
bill of identical character was passed in the summer session. 

| Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin by unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next bill. 


DAVID I. BRAIN ARD. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 979) for the promotion and retirement of Col. David L. 
Brainard, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army. 

The title of the bill was read. 
een CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the consideration of 

is bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, we are not considering bills 
under reseryation of objection. We are considering all the bills 
on the Calendar in their order.. This bill is on the Calendar, 
and has been called, and is entitled to consideration. I rise to 
ask recognition from the Chair. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], 
who is familiar with this bill, is here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Starrorp] asks recognition of the Chair? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recognizes the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression, Mr. Chair- 

man—and that impression is confirmed by the gentieman from 
California [Mr. Kann]—that the purpose of this bill was in- 
corporated in the Army appropriation bill. I therefore move 
that the bill be reported back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that it lie upon the table. 
Tue CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin moves that 
this bill (S. 979) be reported back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it lie on the table. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

STEAMSHIP “ CALDERA.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, my attention has been called, 
since the first bill was brought up for consideration, to the cal- 
endar, which shows that Senate bill 2469, now public law 118, au- 
thorizing the change of the name of the steamship Caldera, has 
passed Loth bodies and is now a law. I now ask that the House 
bill 4988 be called up formally so that I may make a motion to 
have it reported back to the House with the recommendation 
that it lie on the table. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to call up the bill H. R. 4988. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the bill H. R. 
4988 be laid aside with the recommendation that it lie on the 
table. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves that 
the bill (H. R. 4988) to authorize the changing of the name of the 
steamship Caldera be laid aside with the recommendation that 
it lie on the table. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

MARY NEAF. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 7715) for the relief of Mary Neaf. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 4 

Be it enacted, etc., That Mary Neaf, mother of Richard Neaf, who 

under the name of John Ryan as a private in the One hundred 
and sixty-seventh Company, Coast Artillery Corps, shall be considered 
as the duly designated beneficiary of the late Richard Neaf, alias John 


Ryan, under the act approved May 11, 1908, as amended by the act ap- 


proved March 3, 1909. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move, if some member of 
the committee does not wish so to move, that this bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation that it do pass. I beg 
the pardon of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icoz]. The 
gentleman can make the motion. 

Mr. IGOE. Never mind. Go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves 
that the bill (H. R. 7715) for the relief of Mary Neaf be laid 
aside with the recommendation that it do pass. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next bill on 
the Private Calendar. 

CLAIMS AGAINST THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 329) referring certain claims against the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Court of Claims. 

The title of the bill was read, 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, the bill just read by title 
was incorporated as an amendment to the Indian appropriation 
bill last year. For that reason I move that the bill be reported 
bark to the House with the recommendation that it lie on the 

e. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves that 
the bill H. R. 329 be reported back to the House with the 
recommendation that it lie on the table. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HARRIET FISHER. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 855) for the relief of Harriet Fisher. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue n patent te Harriet Fisher, of St. Louis, 
Mo., for the southeast quarter of the southwest rter of section 28, 
in township 17 south, range 7 west, of the fifth principal meridian 
in Arkansas: Provided, That she shall file application for the land and 
pay therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre within six months after the 


approval of this act. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I assume that there will be no 
opposition to the passage of this measure. 

In 1861 a certain military land warrant was issued and it was 
sought to be located on a particular 40 acres of land in the State 
of Arkansas, and described in the bill. A mistake was made in 
the location of the land and the location was canceled. Later 
another effort was made to locate this particular land warrant, 
which was located on different land from the tract in question. 
For the past 50 years this tract of 40 acres has been occupied 
and thought to be owned by different individuals. Finally this 
St. Louis woman, Mrs. Harriet Fisher, acquired the land through 
purchase in good faith for a valuable consideration. It devel- 
oped that the tract had never been patented. During all these 
years the taxes assessed against the property have been paid. 
The title was thought to be good, and now this party simply asks 
the privilege of entering it at the prevailing price of $1.25 an 
acre. 

I move, Mr. Chairman, that the bill be reported back to the 
House with the recommendation that it be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas moves that 
the bill H. R. 855 be reported back to the House with the recom- 
— that it be passed. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 
Private Calendar. 

ALEXANDER F. M’COLLAM, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. It. 
1423) for the relief of Alexander F. McCollam. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


en survey No. 147, in section 28, township 14 north, range 10 ea 
Mount Diablo E > 


entry survey No. 147, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, this bill passed the House and 
went to the Senate during the last days of the last Congress, 
and like many other bills did not get through the Senate. The 
committee lias again unanimously reported it to the House, and I 
moye it be reported to the House with a favorable recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I know from observation in the 
past that the gentleman from California can make himself heard, 
but we could not hear what he said at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman ask that the gentle- 
man from California repeat his statement? 

Mr. MANN. I could not ask that he repeat it, but I ask the 
gentleman to explain the bill so that we may know something 
about it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I would be pleased to make a 
statement. The purpose of the bill is to have a patent issued 
to the present owner, Alexander F. McCollam, so far as the 
records are concerned of the probate court in Placer County. 
Originally Henry Eckhoff made application for a homestead. It 
was land segregated in a forest reserve set apart for town pur- 
poses. People were allowed to make homestead entries on the 
land. Eckhoff made a homestead entry, inclosed it, and there- 
after died before patent could issue. The probate proceedings 
were taken in the court of Placer County before Judge Prewett, 
the necessary proceedings were had at the sale, and McColiam 
purchased the property and a deed was issued to him, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER,. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Under the regulations of the Land Office 
is it necessary for the purchaser at an administration sale of the 
rights of the deceased intestate to public lands to also prove that 
he himself is qualified as an entryman and entitled to a patent? 

Mr. RAKER. It might be if it was an ordinary homestead of 
160 or 320 acres; but this is n small tract of a forest reserve 
that these people were allowed to homestead. The gentleman 
will notice that this only comprises 1.16 acres of land—a town 
lot. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion, The gentleman is on the Public Land Committee, and, I 
suppose, is well acquainted with the laws as to the rights of 
purchasers of the claims of deceased homesteaders. 

Mr. RAKER. If a man makes a purchase at a valid sale he 
does not have to prove his qualifications as a homestead claim- 
ant, if all the proceedings are under the land laws. But in this 
particular instance, being a town lot, fenced, and a nice little 
home on the place, they do not require the purchaser to show 
his qualifications as a homestead claimant. In other words, 
the ordinary course would be to make final proof and get a 
patent for the heirs. There were no heirs. The effort was 
made, and the court allowed the proceedings to go through the 
probate court, and MecCollam purchased at an administrative 
sale, paid his money, and then his only course by which he 
could obtain the title to the land was to make a proper show- 
ing to the Land Office, which he has done, and they recommended 
that the patent be issued for this small tract of land. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I do not believe the department has gene 
quite as far as the gentleman says in recommending that a 
patent be issned to the purchaser of the rights of the deceased 
claimant, 

Mr. RAKER., 
jections. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am a little in doubt as to whether the 
purchaser would not have to qualify to show that he was a 
qualified entryman in order to entitle him to a patent. 

Mr. RAKER. No; if he applied to the Land Office and got a 
patent issued to him directly, not as an heir of the original 
applicant, he might have to do it; but there are no provisions 
in the law whereby you can sell the rights of a homestead 
claimant at an administrative sale and get a patent, and there- 
fore it requires this kind of legislation. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. As a matter of fuct, the estate of this man 
Eckhoff had no interest in this land whatever under exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. RAKER. 


They have said that they would make no ob- 


Except as a homestead claimant. 

Mr. NORTON. That is no interest at all. You are trying to 
have enacted law which would give McCollam this land, 
whereas under any claim of right that he makes as having a 
right from Eckhoff does not exist. The gentleman is asking 
Congress to give him pure new legislation, to give him this land 
and put it under the guise that Eckhoff at one time had a claim 
on the land. That is it in substance. 

Mr. RAKER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, there is no as- 
sumption about it. The probate court assumed jurisdiction and 
wound up the estate. Administration was completely had and 
the court authorized the sale by giving public notice, which was 
given. They authorized the sale of 1.16 acres, and at the execu- 
tive sale Mr. MeCollam bought and paid the money and got his 
deed. Eckhoff had no heirs that they have been able to find. 
Mr. McCollam has paid the money and the Department of Agri- 
culture has received it, and the Secretary of the Interior says 
that this is the only method by which a man can obtain title to 
what he has bought and paid for. We have taken this method 
to do it. 

Mr. NORTON. You would have exactly a similar case if a 
man had last year taken up 640 acres in North Dakota, settled 
on it, and a few days after settling had died, and I had gone out 
there, had his estate probated, and had included in the estate 
the 640 acres and made a purchase of it, when under the law I 
knew that that land would not descend to his estate at all. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORTON. And the administration of the estate, includ- 
ing that land, was a mere fiction. 


Mr. RAKER. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. Under 


any homestead filing properly complied with the widow, if any, 
and the minor children, if any, or the representatives, may 
make final proof on the homestead and get a patent. I have 
seen it done many times. 

Mr. NORTON. So have I; but in this case there is no widow 
and no children, 


Mr. RAKER. In this case it is only a town-lot site set aside 
in a forest reserve as part of the town, where the man had 
been living on it, and they called them homesteads, and the 
man got his filing for this 1.16 acres, built a nice home. and then 
died, and the probate court administered upon it, and McCollam 
purchased it at the sale. This is the only method by which he 
ean get the title. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Assuming the probate pro- 
ceedings were entirely regular, did not MeCollam take only 
such title as Eckhoff actually possessed, and he possibly bought 
the property in at the administrators’ sale at a price somewhat 
below what the property would be worth if the title was known 
to be absolutely settled? 

Mr. RAKER. No; I thiuk not. I understood from what I 
gathered, which is not in the record, that it was offered at 
public sale, and he paid a fair price. Just what amount he 
paid I do not remember. 

Mr HAMILTON of Michigan. Of course, he bought the prop- 
erty with his eyes wide open, kuowing what he was getting. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, surely; but the judge who administered 
upon the case is one of the ublest men in California, and ordi- 
narily people have great confidence in a proceeding before a 
judge of that kind. The judge assumed jurisdiction and com- 
pleted the administration. Here is a little home, and the man 
assumed that he would eventually get the title. He finds now 
that the strict legal title is in the Government. The equitable 
title to the fence and in the house was in McCollam, beyond 
question. He asks Congress to allow the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to issue him 2 patent for this land, and the Department of 
the Interior as well as the Department of Agriculture avceds to 
that; they think it cught to be done. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Of course, the gentleman un- 
derstands that I am not questioning the legal ability of the 
court. 

Mr. RAKER. 
question, 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman states that Eckhoff built a 
nice home on this land. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


I appreciate the importance of the gentleman's 


Mr. RAKER. He did. 

Mr. NORTON. And lived there—settled there. 

Mr. RAKER. He did. 

Mr. NORTON. He resided there for some time? 

Mr. RAKER. He resided there for some time and then died. 
Mr. NORTON. How much was this home worth? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not remember now just what it is worth. 
Mr. NORTON. I notice that McCollam paid $75 for it. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. It must have been a very fine home. 

Mr. RAKER. I have seen many homes on this land we nre 


trying to legislate about, for homesteaders, for $50 or $75. 
Mr. NORTON, What is the land worth per acre? 

. RAKER. At this particular place? 

. NORTON. Yes. 

. RAKER. Oh, it is a little town in the mountains. 

Mr. NORTON. As a matter of fact, of course, under the law 
I know, and I think the gentleman knows 

Mr. RAKER. I said that the strict legal title is in the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. NORTON. It is just passing legislation here to give him 
a piece of Government land which he can acquire in another 
way. 

Mr. RAKER. No, he can not. 

Mr, NORTON. Can he not make entry on this land now? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. NORTON. Why not. 

Mr. RAKER. It would not be practical to use his home- 
stead rights on an acre of town lots that he thought he was 
getting title to. It is too small to take the time of the House. 

Mr. NORTON. Another way in which he would acquire it, 
instead of coming here to Congress and taking the time of Con- 
gress and incurring an expense of several hundred dollars on 
the part of Congress, would be to buy scrip and scrip it. 

Mr. RAKER. No; that kind of land is not subject to scrip. 

Mr. NORTON. Santa Fe scrip. 

Mr. RAKER. No; you can not scrip on an acre and sixteen 
one-hundredths of an acre. 

Mr. NORTON. I do not want to dispute the gentleman, but I 
do not know of any land that can not be scripped. 

Mr. RAKER. There have been too many thousands of acres 
seripped in my district, taken from the Santa Fe, and you can 
not do it. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was rather surprised at the gentleman's 
statement of the law that it was not necessary for the purchaser 
to qualify himself as an entryman in order to entitle him to 
succeed to the rights of the deceased Intestate. I direct the 
gentleman's attention to the language of the Secretary of the 
Interior on that subject on page 4 of the report. That is the rea- 
son that I inquired as to the law and regulations governing that 
phase of the subject. In the last paragraph but one from the 
end the Secretary writes: 

No evidence has been submitted tending to show whether or not 
Alexander F. MeCollam possesses the uisite homestead qualifications 
pg to the entry by him of pub lands under the homestead 
aws. 

I take it from that statement that the department would de- 
cline to recognize any person as purchaser of the rights of a 
homestend entryman unless he could qualify as a homestead 
entryman, 

Mr. RAKER. Not in a case of this kind. I feel quite sure 
of the point because of the peculiar status of those town-site 
lots. It is divided up in blocks or lots, and these people were 
permitted to take these pieces each one was living on and call 
it his home, and in a way they called it a homestead. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They had to qualify to take those pieces 
of land under the homestead law? 

I do not believe the intent of the homestead law would cover 
that case. Unquestionably, in my mind, from reading the Secre- 
tary’s letter, it does technically require that a person must be a 
qualified entryman. 

Mr, RAKER, Ordinarily I think there is no doubt about 
that. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

DAVID E. GRAY. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 1607) for the relief of David E. Gray. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of David E. Gray, post- 
master at Greeley, Colo., in the sum of $10,088.09, due to the United 
States on account of tage stamps and other stam paper on ac- 
E of losses resulting from burglary of said post ofice ọn July 1, 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, unless some explanation 
is asked of this bill I would like to move that it be reported 
back to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the bill carries the very 
large amount of $19,000, and I think the gentleman should 
make some explanation of the merits of this bill before moving 
its adoption. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I will be very glad to do so. This is 
the case of a post-office burglary. The post office at Greeley, 
Colo., im 1911 was robbed of stamps and post-office receipts to 
the amount of $10,088.00. The report accompanying this bill 
is a very complete showing that full investigation of the rob- 
bery was made by the representatives of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in Colerado, to which investigation the postmaster him- 
self gave every aid possible and spent quite a large sum of 
money in order to apprehend the thief and recover the stolen 
property, however without avail. The fact that it exceeds the 
amount of $10,000 is the only thing that prevented prompt set- 


tlement by the Post Office Department, the Jaw requiring that 


when the amount exceeds $10,000 that the Post Office Depart- 
ment must be authorized by a special act of Congress to relieve 
the indebtedness, and that is the purpose of this bill, which has 
the full indorsement of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Yes; I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. MANN. Has this bill been before previous Congresses? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. That is a question that I am unable to 
answer. It only was brought to my attention in the fore part 
of 1916. At the time I introduced the bill, I think—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that the gentleman is very familiar 
with it, but the report does not disclose that it has ever been 
submitted to the House or the Senate for action. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, I think that is true if E remember cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the letter of the Postmaster General 
on this subject is as late as January 22 of this year. 

Mr, MANN. It seems to me remarkable that where the Post 
Office investigators promptly made an investigation and 
promptly reported that the postmaster should be relieved from 
the liability no claim has been made to Congress between 1911 
and 1917. I did not recall the bill in a former Congress, and 
that is the reason I asked the gentleman. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. The report does not disclose that, and 
I have no personal information with reference te it. I know a 


| considerable sum was spent by the postmaster himself in con- 


junction with the representatives of the department in an 
endeavor to run down the thief. They had several clues pre- 
sented to them, and considerable time was used in such investi- 
gation before remedy was asked from the department. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the committee before whom this bill was 
pending hear evidence of the justice of the claim? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. The member of the Post Office Com- 
mittee [Mr. Srzenenson] who made the report on the bill will 
answer that question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would just like to know whether or not 
favorable report on this bill was made solely upon the letter of 
the Postmaster General or did they hear evidence? 

Mr. STEENERSON. We heard the representative of the Post 
Office Department and the committee was unanimous in recom- 
mending it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to know if the evidence showed 
that the requirements under section 361 of the postal regulations 
Were carried out by the Postmaster, that the funds were securely 
locked up as required by that regulation? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; the evidence showed that they 
were locked in a safe furnished by the United States Govern- 
ment, and it was not the postmaster’s property. 

m BLANTON. That the postmaster was in no way negli- 
gen 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; the burglar entered by taking out a 
pane of glass in the rear and reaching around and opened the 
lock of the door. This safe formerly was in use by the United 
States Government at Colorado Springs, and the post-office 
inspector had this safe moved to Greeley, and it was furnished 
to the postmaster by the United States Government and locked, 
and they knocked off—what is it? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE The combination of the safe. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The knob you turn. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to know whether if the full 
amount of the loss, as evidenced by this claim, was definitely 
proven by evidence of probative force? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It was absolutely proven and the onzy 
reason why the Post Office Department did not pay it at once 
was because it exceeded by $85 the maximum the department 
can pay in such cases under the statute of 1888. 

Mr. BLANTON, I Would like to state to the committee the 
reason I am asking these questions is there are a number of 
claims coming from various postmasters all over the country 
for alleged loss of stamps and funds, and so forth, against 
which I expect to lodge objection, and I did not want a prece- 
dent to be established in this particular case by lettting this bill 
go through unless all of these matters had been met 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is very true. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that during the past fiseal year there were 664 claims 
made in the Post Office Department by 664 different postmasters, 
aggregating $98,966.40, which were ailowed by the Postmaster 
General and paid, not claims made and disallowed but elaims 
made and allowed by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Because they were less than $10,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because the Postmaster General could not 
say that they had not met the requirements of the law or had 
been negligent. Now, if there were this number of ciaims al- 
lowed by the Postmaster General, the committee ean rendily 
understand how many other claims were made and were turned 
down. So you ean see it is a momentous question, after all, 
that is under consideration. And I want to see these claims 
especially proven before the committee by competent evidence 
of probative force, and not merely take it for granted that the 
loss occurred and the postmasters suffered the various losses 
elaimed. 

Mr. STEENERSON. ‘There is no question in this claim. 

Mr. BLANTON. No question as to the loss er want of negli- 
gence on the part of the postmaster? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The claim would have been paid by the 
department if they had had jurisdiction, but unfortunately it 
exceeded their jurisdiction by $88. It is recommended by the 
department and urged by them. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill 
H. R. 1607 be referred to the House with a recommendation 
that it pass. í 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tine 
RERLAKE] moves that the bill be referred to the Howse with the 
recommendation that it pass. 


— ——— 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, just one moment. I would 
like tọ ask the gentleman why this particular claim was not 
referred to the Committee on Claims for attention? It occurs 
to me that it is a dlaim that should properly have gone to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. In reply to the question of the gentle- 
man from Texas, permit me to say that I was quite new in my 
service here at the time I presented this bill, and I took advice 
from older parties, and that was that, with the recommenda- 
tion and reports that were made by the Post Office Department, 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads would be the 
proper place to refer the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask whether the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads usually investigate claims of this 
character? Are they in the habit of investigating claims of 
this character? 

Mr. STEENERSON. We have in some cases. In some cases, 
if they are less than $10,000, we do not want anything to do 
with them. That is a claim the department has control of. In 
a elaim of this kind the statute itself requires it to be reported 
to the Speaker of the House for adjustment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I might add that the Committee on Claims 
has lately investigated carefully a case involving over a million 
dollars. So, I take it—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. I know that the committee did not ask 
for any bill. I would like to get rid of it, but as long as it was 
before us without objection we did our best to report it. The 
ehairman of the committee is here. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that it is very 
clear under the rules that not only the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads but the Committee on Claims may take 
jurisdiction of claims of this character. It has been the habit 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads frequently 
to take care of these cases, and where many of these claims have 
come to us we have voluntarily relinquished our jurisdiction 
and sent them to the Committee on Claims for adjudication. 
There is no question of the right of the Post Office Committee to 
determine these matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado moves that 
the bill H. R. 1007 be reported back to the House with the 
recommendation that it be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WILLIAM M. WILSON. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 2635) to authorize the issue of a patent to certain 
land in Alabama to William M. Wilson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby di- 
rected to issue a patent to William M. Wilson, of Chilton County, Ala., 
for the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of fractional sec- 
tion 32, and the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of frac- 
tional section 33, township 21 north, range 17 east, St. Stephens 
meridian, in the State of Dama, reserving to the United States the 
right to overflow all or a part of said land in the construction and 
maintenance of work for the improvement of navigation in the Coosa 
River, without compensation to the said Wilson, his heirs or assigns, 
for any damages they may sustain by reason of such overflow. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill in reference to 
land, as I understand, down in Alabama. I notice in the report 


- it says something about the use of this land for Government 


work in that vicinity, as I have it marked here. I would like 
to ask if this land is to be used in Government work down 
there in the completing of a dam, or whatever it may be, for 
the improvement of navigation. 

Mr. WALTON. Iam unable to personally answer that ques- 
tion. This is a bill of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BLACK- 
MON], and I understand he is ill. I was directed by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands to make a favorable report. As I under- 
stand, this land was withdrawn in 1908, on the Coosa River, it 
being the intention to determine just what portion was neces- 
sary for the river’s improvement. In 1912 Mr. Wilson through 
inadvertence was allowed to make a homestead entry, which 
he perfected, but on account of a prior withdrawal patent could 
not be granted. I do not know anything about the project. 

Mr. FOSTER. The letter of a Secretary of the Interior says: 


The tracts Involved, with other unappropriated lands bordering on 
the Coosa River and the islands therein, were in the year 1908 withdrawn 
from all forms of disposal for use in connection with the improvement 
ef said river until it should have been determined what portions were 


actually needed for the werk. 

Now, this man went on there. I think he is entitled to some 
relief. But we have in some of these cases allowed a money 
consideration for damages in going on the land, and I wondered 
if this land was really land that was to be used in Government 
work down there. I notice it says that the Government shall 


not be held responsible for any damage done to this Jand by 
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overflow. but the question is whether it was in proximity to this 
work, where this land was necessary, and it probably ought to 
be retained, and whether the man ought or ought not to be paid, 
instead of given the land, for whatever damages have come to 
him as the result of his being permitted to settle on the land. 
That is the inquiry I wanted to make. 

Mr. WALTON. I am not familiar with the facts in detail. 
Perhaps the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Araron] knows some- 
thing about them. 

Mr. ALMON. I understand the only way the land will ever 
possibly be needed by the Government will be by reason of over- 
flow for building of dams, and the bill provides that Mr. Wilson 
shall not have any claim against the Government for overflow, 
and if that is true I do not see that the Government would have 
any further interest in it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I notice in this report this 
significant statement of the Secretary of the Interior, namely, 
that there has been an appeal taken from a decision; that this 
man appears to have inadvertently gone onto land which was 
withheld from entry, and it simply says this, quoting from 
the report: 

From said decision an appeal was prosecuted to the department, and 
the case is now pending here pursuant thereto. 

It seems to me there has been no decision on the appeal in the 
Land Office. If that is true, I do not think we ought to legis- 
Tate until that appeal is decided. 

Mr. FOSTER. Here is some land that was afterwards with- 
drawn from entry. There comes along a man who is permitted 
to enter on the land. Of course, the Government does not 
guarantee a title when men enter upon land, and yet he was 
permitted to enter on the land and it seems he made all proof 
to secure this land. 

I think when the Government does that it is at least morally 
under obligation not to permit men to spend their money and 
get nothing for it. We have passed bills similar to this, I will 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and have paid men 
for the land where it was not feasible to give the land. 

Now, the only question in my mind is whether this land is 
of the kind to be used by the Government in its work down 
there. I do not believe there is any question but that the man 
has a claim against the Government. We are assured by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Arson] that that land is not 
to be used by the Government. so that under the circumstances, 
as I look at it, this man ought to have this land. He has com- 
plied with the law as far as he could. The fact that the land 
was withdrawn was not known to him, 

Mr, ROBBINS. Does the gentleman, who speaks with some 
knowledge of this bill, know anything about the improvements 
that have been made upon the land by Mr. Wilson, the alleged 
settler? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Illinois 
will permit, Mr. BLACKMON appeared before the Committee on 
Public Lands when this bill was under consideration, and my 
recollection is that he stated there were some improvements on 
the land such as a homesteader generally places on land, and 
I recall the further fact that this man in good faith made his 
filing, and the Land Office permitted him to make the filing, but 
they denied him the final proof, which they had to do under the 
law, because the Iand had been withdrawn. He took his appeal 
in order to keep his homestead intact. The Secretary of the 
Interior in the last Congress—the Sixty-fourth Congress— 
recommended that this bill be passed, and the Secretary again 
recommends here that the bill be passed. This man had to take 
the appeal or he would have been down and out entirely. He 
has taken the appeal solely to protect his rights. With the 
appeal pending in the Land Office, the Secretary heartily recom- 
mends that the bill be adopted, so that the applicant may get 
title to the land. 

X recollect the further fact, as presented by Mr. BLACKMON, 
that it is a question, even if the Coosa Dam was built, whether 
it would overflow it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I was going to ask how far is this Govern- 
ment improvement on the Coosa River from this land? It is 
evidently a backwater proposition that they are trying to pro- 
tect here. What information has the gentleman on that? 

Mr. RAKER. At this time I have no information as to the 
distance of this land from the dam, but it is on the river where 
it is expected there may be an overflow. But this protects the 
Government, and this man would get no compensation for it. 

Mr. ROBBINS. On that statement I have no objection. 

Mr. WALTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be re- 
ported back to the House with favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Mexico moves 
that the bill H. R. 2635 be reported back to the House with the 
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recommendation that it do pass. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 
Private Calendar. s 

ALMA HARRIS. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 4240) for the relief of Alma Harris. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to Alma Harris for the 
southeast quarter section 12, township 29 south, ran T west, New 
Mexico principal meridian, in the Las Cruces land district, New Mexico, 
upon payment of the lawful purchase price of said land, without further 
proof of compliance with law. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I understand the only reason 
why the bill seeks to give this woman the title to the land with- 
out further proof of compliance with the law is on account of 
its being close to the Mexican border. 

Mr. WALTON. Yes. This land is located close to the Mexi- 
can border. 

Mr. FOSTER. And it is unsafe for her to be there? 

Mr. WALTON. Yes; and the War Department notified her 
that it would be unsafe. I moye the bill be reported to the 
House, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Mexico moves 
that the bill H. R. 4240 be reported to the House with favorable 
recommendation. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 1878) for the relief of Thomas Campbell. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to remove from the records of his eee the charge 
of desertion against Thomas Campbell, formerly of Company K, Ninth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and to issue to him an bon- 
orable discharge as of the date of May 20, 1863, when said regiment was 
mustered out of service. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert the follow ingi 

“Provided, That no pension, bounty, or allowances shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act.” 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rrorpan] is absent from the House, as is Mr. CALDWELL, 
who reported the bill, In their absence I ask that the bill be 
favorably reported to the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, this is to give 
this man an henorable discharge. 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOSTER. That, to my understanding, has never been 
done. I recall a few years ago getting a bill unanimously 
through this House twice and through the Senate twice unani- 
mously, and each time it was vetoed. Does the gentleman sup- 
pose that if he gets this bill through for an honorable discharge 
for this man he will get it signed? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. They have a prescribed form. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand so. This is designed, as I under- 
stand, to give this man a pensionable status, and there is a 
prescribed form by which that is done. 

Mr. MANN. Not a prescribed form, but a customary form. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; that is better. 

Mr. CRAGO. This is out of the ordinary. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will yield, 
T will say that when I came here first this form of a bill 
Was passed and a great many bills of this character became 
Jaws. Finally the War Department advised, I think, President 
Roosevelt first that it was without the power of Congress to 
change the facts, and President Roosevelt vetoed all of the bills 
of this character which were sent to him after a certain time. 
There were not very many sent. When Mr. Taft came in as 
President a bill of this kind slipped through the House and 
the Senate, and was, I believe, vetoed by President Taft for the 
same reason. - 

‘The War Department has consistently maintained the position 
that it would recommend that the President veto any bill which 
provided that you grant an honorable discharge to a man who 
had not received an honorable discharge, and that Congress by 
legislating could not alter facts. The fact remains in the War 
Dey artmont that a man had been dishonorably discharged. 
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We might say that we change the facts, but the facts would 
still remain. We adopted then the policy of granting the right 
of pension to soldiers on the theory that that would admit 
them to the Grand Army of the Republic if they were granted a 
pension, because ordinarily a man can not receive a pension 
unless he has an honorable discharge, and the fact was they got 
their pension and practically an honorable discharge. 

Mr. CRAGO. I think the gentleman is entirely correct as to 
the proposition, and we have endeavored in our committee to 
put all the bills in that shape. I think the proper course here 
would be, since that has not been done with respect to this bill, 
to change it in accordance with that form. 

This man Campbell is a brother of the late Hon. Timothy J. 
Campbell, who served in the House from New York a number 
of years ago. 

I moye, Mr. Chairman, that the bill be amended to read as 
follows: 

That in the administration of any laws conferring the rights, privl- 
leges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Thomas Campbell, 
formerly of 2 K, Ninth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry. 
shall hereafter be held and considered to haye been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a member of said 
company and regiment on the 20th day of May, 1863, when said regi- 
ment was mustered out: Provided, That no pension, bounty, or allow- 
ances shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield before the gentle- 
man makes that motion? Will the gentleman advise the com- 
mittee as to the policy of the Committee on Military Affairs in 
favorably reporting bills of this character, where the soldier 
was obligated to serve a term of three years and then deserts, and 
his justification is that when he enlisted he enlisted with the 
understanding that he was only to enlist until his regiment was 
mustered out? 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say that the policy of the Military Com- 
mittee on these bills has been this: They are all referred to a 
subcommittee, the subcommittee looks over the records, con- 
siders them carefully, and if they are unanimous in their con- 
clusions they so report it to the full committee. The full com- 
mittee authorizes some one of the subcommittee to make the 
report. With the thousands of cases before the committee, they 
steer clear of giving any man a pensionable status who had not 
served one year. This man was transferred to this battery 
with the understanding that when the organization went home 
te New York he would go home with them and be discharged. 
He served more than a year, and went back to New York with 
his battery, and he thought he was mustered out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But he enlisted for a term of three years. 

Mr. CRAGO. The battery went home and was mustered out. 
and he thought he was mustered out. -He stayed there in his 
usual avocation, and it is easily understood that where a man's 
organization was taken home to New York, and he was a mem- 
ber of that organization, it was not a very great stretch of the 
imagination for him to think that he was mustered out as well 
as the rest. It was merely a matter of bookkeeping. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out certain language and insert the language that he 
has stated. 

Mr. CRAGO. I will furnish the Clerk with the amendment in 
writing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentle- ` 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAGO. I move that the bill as amended be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CHARLES LYNCH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1954) for the relief of Charles Lynch. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it cnacted, That in the administration of any laws conferring the 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Charles 
Lynch, who was a private in Company A, Ninth Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
honorably from the military service of the United States ns a member 
of said company and regiment on the 16th day of July, 1864: Provided, 
That no back pay or pension be allowed prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I notice this proviso is in a 
little different form than usual on these bills. This says that 
“no back pay or pension shall be allowed prior to the passage 
of this act.” Usually it says that “no back pay, bounty, or 
allowances shall acerue,“ and so forth. 

Mr. TILSON. There was no intention not to have this in 
the usual form. Mr. Chairman, I move that the proviso be 


amended so as to read that “no pension, bounty, or allowances 
shall accrue prior to the passage of the bill.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


4 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the proviso by making it read: “ Provided, That no pension, 
bounty, or allowances s accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, this bill was passed unani- 
mously by the Sixty-fourth Congress and failed to receive con- 
sideration in the Senate. It is back here by unanimous report 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The facts are set out quite fully in the report, and unless 
there is some question, which I shall be very glad to answer, 
I move that the bill be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to know the reason why he 
was denied an honorable discharge. 

Mr. TILSON. Because he was left by his organization. He 
had been in the service nearly three years. His regiment started 
to return by boat from New York, having been at home to fill 
up its ranks by recruiting, and he was to sail with the rest of 
the regiment, but they went away without him. He had been 
allowed to go ashore by his lieutenant for the purpose of pur- 
chasing some tobacco. When he returned to the dock the ship 
with all his personal equipment and everything else was gone. 
Instead of trying to follow up his command or reporting himself 
to the Provost Marshal, as he should have oome Je was im- 
properly advised and enlisted in another regiment 12 days later. 
In the new regiment he served until August, 1865. He has an 
honorable discharge by law from the second enlistment, but he 
has no honorable discharge from the first enlistment, and this 
precludes him from receiving a pension. I move that the bill 
be laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I thought the House was committed to 
the -policy that where people did not have an honorable dis- 
charge in this war they should not be allowed a pension. Why 
should they be allowed a pension in any other service if not in 
this 2 Is not the service as great in this war as in any other 
war 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; but this man has an honorable dis- 
charge from one service, but has not from the other. He was 
accidentally left by his organization, and while technically he 
was a deserter, he was not really a deserter. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. And yet by the rule which has been stated 
on the floor of the House he would not be entitled to a pension. 

Mr. TILSON. That is the rule as it has always existed, but 
under the facts we think he ought to have a pension. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Then we are going to make exceptions 
to the rule which we affirmed the other day relating to those 
who are serving in France to-day. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, I suppose we shall make exceptions under 
all laws where proper cases arise. 

Mr. FOSTER. There will probably be soldiers in this war 
where they make a proper showing, where exceptions will have 
to be made. 

Mr. TILSON. Undoubtedly; it is human to err, and mistakes 
have been made through all time. Where we find that a real 
mistake has been made and because of it some soldier who has 
rendered honorable service has been injured, that mistake ought 
to be remedied just as far as possible. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman thinks this is purely a 
question of mistake and of no intention upon the part of the 
man? 

Mr. TILSON. The committee was entirely convinced that 
there was no fault on the part of the soldier so far as his being 
left was concerned, and it is shown that he was very much 
disturbed on account of being left behind. The boat carried 
away all of his clothing and equipment, and it appears that the 
man was very much disconcerted on account of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman that the bill H. R. 1954 be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation to be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


JEREMIAH STOVER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R 
667) for the relief of Jeremiah Stover. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honerab’y disel 

Jeremiah Stover, who was a private of Company B, One 
eighty-eighth Pennsylvania In ahtry Volunteers, Shall hereafter be held 
and considered to ve been dischar honorably from the ee 
service of the United States as a member of said company and regiment 
on the 16th day of October, 1865. 


Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, unless some explanation is asked 
to this bil—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, I think the gentleman should explain it. 

Mr. CRAGO. The facts, in brief, are these: This bill went 
through the same course as all the other bills in the subcommittee 
and in the full committee. Jeremiah Stover is more than 80 
years of age. He lives in Gettysburg. He has a son-in-law 
there who is a prominent citizen and an official of one of the 
railroads, Mr. Stover was a soldier who served more than 
three years’ honorable service. He was doing provost duty at 
one time and was authorized by the officer having charge of 
that duty to purchase his own horse. He purchased his own 
horse, and later, with some of the natives in that locality, he 
made a trade, and I imagine, like some horse trades that we 
have all heard of, it was not a satisfactory trade. In any event, 
after the organization had left that immediate vicinity, this man, 
who had traded the horse for Stover’s own horse, reported to 
the military authorities that Stover had gone off with a Govern- 
ment-owned animal. The truth of the matter is that if it was 
a Government-owned animal, it was an animal that was in this 
other man's possession, and was traded to Stover for Stover's 
own horse. Stover knew nothing of this for several months 
after that, until just before they were mustered out. He was 
then charged with it, and I believe was found guilty of having 
in his possession an animal owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment. He was sentenced to serve some time, but the sentence 
was commuted, and he was released from arrest. He went home. 
He is an honorable citizen and has been resting under this un- 
just charge all of these years. He simply made a trade with 
one of the natives with a horse that he owned himself or a horse 
which might have belonged to the United States Government, 
and the committee thought in view of his more than three years 
of honorable service for his country this old man at this time 
ought to be put on the honor roll. 

Mr. FOSTER. So the gentleman thinks in this case it was 
just as in other cases where one man got the better of another 
in a horse trade. 

Mr. CRAGO. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. In other words, this person to whom it is 
proposed to give relief was guilty merely of receiving stolen 


goods. 

Mr. CRAGO. That is only according to the man who may 
have got the worst of it in a horse trade. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. That is the fact in the case, is it not? 

Mr. CRAGO. That is the allegation. 

i Mr. RAGSDALE. The charge was that he had stolen a 
orse. 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. And the difference is that he merely re- 
ceived stolen goods. 

Mr. CRAGO. The difference is that he traded for this horse, 
which may have belonged to the United States Government. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Is it not a fact that it did? 

Mr. CRAGO. I im not sure. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Is not that the record? In other words, 
he could not have stolen the horse at all; but it did belong to 
the Government. 

Mr. CRAGO. He made a trade cg his own animal for this 
animal. 


Mr. RAGSDALE. The relief that the gentleman is asking 
is from the charge of having stolen a horse, when the fact is 
that he was found in possession of property that did belong 
to the Government. s 

Mr. CRAGO. What appealed to the committee was this: 
Here is an old man 80 years of age, who has giyen more than 
three years of service to his country, and all of these years he 
has been denied any of the financial benefits 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am not making any question about that. 
What I am trying to do is to get at the facts. The facts are 
that the property was the property of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CRAGO. That was the finding of the court-martial ; yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The finding was that he got the property 
of the United States Government. 

Mr. CRAGO. Probably that is true. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. And the only thing the gentleman is plead- 
ing here is that, instead of having gotten it directly from the 
Government, he received stolen goods that were the property 
of the Government, although he gave his horse in return for 
them. 


Mr. CRAGO. What Mr. Stover maintains with all the vigor 
pcs any man can maintain is that he knew nothing about the 
of this animal, except that he thought the man 

with whom he made the trade owned it. 
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Mr. RAGSDALE. I am just trying to get the facts. He did 
receive goods that was stolen from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CRAGO. 
martial. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. 
ing it he received it. 

Mr. CRAGO. Not knowing that it was stolen. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The plea the gentleman is making is that 
instead of stealing it he simply received stolen goods. 

Mr. CRAGO. No; there is nothing of that kind. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Why, the gentleman’offers by way of justifi- 
cation that he did not know that the horse was stolen. 

Mr. CRAGO. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Therefore he was receiving stolen goods, 
and the plea by way of justification is that he did not know it 
was stolen, 

Mr. CRAGO. The court-martial found that the property he 
received was stolen. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. 
stolen goods. 

Mr. CRAGO. He admits that he received this, but he does not 
admit he knew it was the property of the Government. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. I will. 

Mr. ELSTON. We will presume the court-martial gave him a 
trial, and there were witnesses examined and possibly a judg- 
ment was had after a full explanation on his part, so far as 
he could make it. How does he explain that the court-martial 
made a wrong judgment in the case on the facts? 

Mr. CRAGO. That is sometimes a violent assumption in time 
of war. It is not always true, and a private soldier, even in 
time of war, has very little chance of defending himself or pre- 
senting his side of the case to the court-martial where they 
consider him technically guilty. 

Mr. ELSTON. Did he give an explanation w hich satisfied the 
committee that was true? 

Mr. GRAGO. The explanation that he gave to me individually 
was this: That he had this horse, that the organization was 
preparing to move. and this man had this other horse in his 
possession—he was a farmer in the locality—that he made this 
trade in good faith, believing that this other horse belonged to 
the man with whom he was trading. He was allowed to have 
this horse by permission of the provost marshal. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr, CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. This was a court-martial dur- 
ing time of war. Did the gentleman have any record of the 
evidence taken by that court-martial? 

Mr. CRAGO. We could not get the evidence. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Had the man ever made any 
application for relief to Congress, or when did he first do it? 

Mr. GRAGO. So far as I know—well, I can not give any an- 
swer to that. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Did he make the application 
before the witnesses were dead who were called before the 
court-martial, or after they had died? 

Mr. CRAGO. We had the affidavit of his comrades as to his 
service and as to the fact that when this was reported to his 
company there was not a man who was in the company who 
believed that this man would be guilty of anything of the kind. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey.. That may be all true; but you 
did not have any opportunity to go over the court-martial, 
which always ought to stand unless there is some mistake, 

Mr. CRAGO. After all these years it was hard to do that. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Then, after all these years 
we ought not to entertain a bill—— 

Mr. CRAGO. One of the things which appealed to the com- 
mittee was that he had rendered three years of valuable sery- 
ice—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
valuable service. 

Mr. CRAGO, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, before that is done, let us 
have the amendment put on. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask for recognition 

Mr. CRAGO. If the gentleman will notice, this is the exact 
form prescribed by the department or suggested, and, if the gen- 
tleman will notice, it says “shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged.” Now, the ruling 
under that is that prior to the passage of this act and its ap- 


That was the finding, I suppose, of the court- 
And that you are trying to relieve him of. 
And the plea put up is that instead of steal- 


The court-martial found he was receiving 


A great many people gave 
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proval he is not entitled to any benefits of pension or anything 
of that kind, 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know; the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee has been bringing in all kinds of bills—some of them with 
language in them and some without—and we ought to have 
some uniformity of bill. If we say that no back pay, bounty, 
or allowance can be paid from the passage of the act 
cee CRAGO, It can not be. That is in another form of a 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. This last form is what the 
Secretary of War furnished as being the proper form. 

Mr. RAGSDALE, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, if the gentle- 
man will permit the suggestion, this was a finding of n body of 
fellow soldiers of Mr. Stover. 

Mr. CRAGO. Of officers; yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Well, they were fellow soldiers. I believe 
1 7 gentleman himself was an officer of the Spanish-American 

ar? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Well, officers are soldiers. 

Mr. CRAGO. I often went before court-martials and got fel- 
lows free from charges when, I think, if I had not appeared they 
would have been held under the charge of dishonorable conduct. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. In other words, the gentleman thinks the 
tendency of the officers appointed by our Government is to dis- 
credit soldiers? 

Mr. CRAGO. No; not in all cases; but in some cases very 
little consideration is given the rights of the individual soldier. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman thinks men who fought 50 
years ago had very little consideration given them by the officers 
who commanded them? 

Mr. CRAGO. That may have been true in certain cases but 
not in all cases. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Now, 
soldiers? 

Mr. CRAGO. That is what the record shows. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. And the record shows he was found guilty 
of theft. 

Mr. CRAGO. That is the record. 

Mr. RAGSDALE, And he is here now after fifty-odd years 
asking for relief. 

Mr. CRAGO. That is a mere matter of argument. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. NO 

Mr. CRAGO. This is the situation this man finds him- 
self in to-day, and he appeals to us as reasonable human beings 
after 50 or more years have gone by. This man served for more 
than three years in the defense of his country, rendered good 
service—we have letters to the War Department from members 
of the company who served with him, and not a man of that com- 
pany believed that this man would be guilty of anything of the 
kind of which lie was charged. 

Now, admitting that he was found guilty of having received 
a horse which his own investigation ought to have shown him 
was Government property; admitting that he did it, he used it 
in the Government service. That is all that happened to the 
animal. Now, technically he may have been guilty. Can not 
we afford to overlook that matter and put this old man, 80 
years of age—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. On the pension roll? 

Mr. CRAGO. On the pension roll. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman pardon me? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The record is that he bought a horse and 
took it for his own service. 

Mr. CRAGO. He bought a horse originally by the permission 
of the provost officer for his own use. He traded that horse 
for this horse. This man afterwards alleged 

Mr. RAGSDALE. For his own use? 

Mr. CRAGO. In the Government service. He was not a 
cavalryman. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Where does that appear? That was at the 
time of his discharge. 

Mr. CRAGO. Oh, no; it was while he was in the service. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The record does not show that. It 
states 

Mr. CRAGO. The record shows that Stover obtained permis- 
sion from the provost marshal to purchase a horse, which he did, 
and that the man with whom Stover had traded reported he had 
gone off with a Government horse. The facts of the case are 
that he was doing duty which made it convenient for him to be 
mounted, and he bought a horse at his own expense, and, in con- 
tinuing this duty, he traded that first horse which he bought for 
this horse which they afterwards alleged was Government 


this man was tried by his fellow 


property. 
Mr. RAGSDALE. That does not appear in here. 


1918. 


Mr. CRAGO. I am telling you the story that I got from his 
comrades and himself. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. According to the records here, he was per- 
mitted to buy a horse; he traded it for another horse, and then 
he took this horse, which belonged to the United States Govern- 
ment, home with him. His comrades in arms, with whom he 
served, tried him and convicted him of being a thief. He was 
convicted, having two years’ service. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Penal service? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. It does not say. It was remitted, and he 
served until 1865. This transpired fifty-odd years ago. Now, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco], with that same 
sort of fairness and desire to protect the common soldier that 
he referred to this morning when he was a comrade in arms in 
the last war, Iam sure, is led to come forward and ask for consid- 
eration for this man. But the question is, What is there to show 
that this man at that time did not know that he was getting 
United States property that could not have been shown at that 
time? And if he could not show it to his comrades in arms at 
that particular time, and as the country he was fighting for at 
that particular time was being heavily taxed and he was breach- 
ing their trust and carrying their property away, and he was 
tried and convicted at that particular time, not only with being 
disloyal to the flag but for a breach of trust, why after 50 years 
should the man come in, a man of that type, and be put on an 
honorable footing with the men who were loyal? 

Mr. CRAGO. He has paid the penalty for 50 years. He has 
been kept off the honor roll, and kept from being paid a pension, 
and if that is not penalty for a man who has served th--> vears 
for his country—and I ask the indulgence of this Ho: sree- 
ing to debate the question of whether or not he shou... ve re- 
lieved of the stigma that was passed upon him. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am willing to debate the question of 
whether a soldier, wearing the uniform of the United States, who 
by his own associates in arms was convicted of being a thief, and 
who stole Government property, should ever enjoy the honorable 
place that a soldier does who served in the same war and who 
was never guilty of anything dishonorable. 

Mr. CRAGO. A soldier may step aside, as a civilian, and do 
something that may ruin his record for years and years. I say 
this, that where these years have passed, and he has borne the 
stigma all that time, it is not very much of a recompense for the 
service that man gave to the country at this time for us to come 
here in his old age and restore him to the honor roll. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I would much prefer to give him money 
compensation than put him in the same position of the men who 
deserved the confidence that the Union placed in them and who 
never betrayed it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
really believe that the records of the War Department—and 
this does not apply to this particular case, I will say to the 
gentleman—does the gentleman believe that the records of the 
War Department should be falsified in the interest of men who 
deserted? 

Mr. CRAGO. We are not changing that feature. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I know you are not, in this particular case. 
But the gentleman and I have sometimes discussed these so- 
called charges of desertion, where the records have been made 
to tell a falsehood and to say that a man was honorably dis- 
charged when in point of fact he was dismissed because of the 
most serious of all military crimes, namely, desertion, and men 
have been restored purely because they wanted to get a pension 
and live upon the taxpayers. Here is the case of a man about 
which I know nothing except that I have heard the facts stated 
in the discussion by gentlemen here—the case of a soldier who 
served 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes; he served after the alleged act for which 
he was tried was committed. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. How long did he serve before that? 

Mr. CRAGO. About two- years. z 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And then he committed an offense which—— 

Mr. CRAGO. He denies that he committed an offense. The 
court found him technically guilty. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, they dismissed him for dishonesty, and 
perhaps because they needed his services they put him back 
again. Does the gentleman believe that the pension rolls ought 
to be further padded at the expense of the people by adding the 
names of men who have been proved guilty, at least, of serious 
military offenses and personal dishonesty? 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that of 
the thousands of cases that have come before our committee we 
do not favor many of them, but where a case goes to a subcom- 
mittee and that subcommittee finds that a man has given one or 
two or three years’ faithful service to the Government, even 
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admitting that the man did what he is charged with doing, we 
have taken the position in such cases that such a man ought 
really to be restored to his rights. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. “His rights”? I understood you were pro- 
posing it a little while ago on the basis of charity. I do not 
think he has any “ rights.” 

Mr. CRAGO. I think it is a right. In many cases where 
courts-martial were justified in acting as they did, in 10 or 15 
or 25 years afterwards it is not a very great act of graciousness 
on the part of the Government in restoring them. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. When a man deserts, he forfeits his rights. 

Mr. CRAGO. There is no charge of desertion here. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And when a man steals a horse, that is an 
act of dishonesty. 

Mr. CRAGO. With all our facilities for keeping our records, 
and all our bookkeeping, and the millions of money that we 
have spent in trying to keep track of affairs in the past year or 
two, thousands of errors, glaring errors, have been made, not 
only in the records of the War Department but in orders. I 
have on my desk a death certificate sent to the parents of a boy 
who was said to have been killed in France, whereas the boy is 
in Walter Reed Hospital to-day. I told him he should keep that 
death certificate as a souvenir. Men are certified by the depart- 
ment as having been killed in action when they are alive and 
well, and others will be reported as absolutely safe, when they. 
have been killed perhaps 60 or 90 days before; so that these rec- 
ords of the Civil War, like those of the present war, are not per- 
fect records, and every now and then a case occurs where, if the 
facts were presented to a court-martial, the man concerned 
would not be declared guilty. I have been out with men who 
have been away from home for two or three years fighting for 
their country, and who happened in a moment of forgetfulness 
to do something that we would not want to see them do, and 
yet in the main they were good men. 

Mr. ELSTON. May I inquire of the gentleman if this man 
is up in years? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. He is advanced in years. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Simon F. Smith, who signed the affidavit 
which is filed by the committee in this case of Jeremiah Stover, 
was the man himself from whom Jeremiah Stover claimed to 
get the horse? 

Mr. CRAGO. He was the man who received the horse on the 
Jeremiah Stover trade, but I imagine that he did not receive 
as good a horse as he thought he was getting, and that is the 
reason why he reported the case. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. But if it was not a fact would he have di- 
rected the attention of the Government to the fact that this 
stolen horse was carried away? 

Mr. CRAGO. I am in favor of reporting the bill with the 
recommendation that it pass. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. So that the gentleman’s position is that 
although the court-martial’s decision was just, and Jeremiah 
Stover was a thief and stole this property from the Government, 
he favors action which would put Jeremiah Stover on the level 
with those who served under the flag of the Union faithfully, 
and would put that man on the honor roll at this time along with 
men who served the flag gallantly and honorably until the Nation 
had been made one again? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does the gentleman know 
whether or not at that time all Government horses were branded 
with the letters“ U. S.“? 

Mr. CRAGO. I asked that question of the gentleman, and he 
said he did not know. I do not know. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I understood they always had 
the letters U. S.“ branded on the Government horses. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman speaks of incorrect reports 
being made by the War Department. There is no such thing 
usually as an incorrect report made in the finding of a court- 
martial unless it is set aside, is there? The finding of a court- 
martial is based upon evidence and not merely on such reports 
as are made ordinarily? 

Mr. CRAGO. The court-martial, 
agency for administering justice. 

Mr. BLANTON. Like a court, it is presumed to carry out 
the law. s t 

Mr. CRAGO. Many findings of courts-martial are such that 
ave would not make them if you and I were on those courts. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


of course, is a human 
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Mr. BLANTON. The Congress does not go behind the find- 
ings of courts-martial. 

Mr. CRAGO. That is the only relief they have—at the hands 
of Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. But very rarely does Congress go behind 
the findings of a court-martial. 

Mr. CRAGO, I want to give an illustration of how courts- 
martial are conducted sometimes. I remember the case of a 
court-martial trying an officer in the Philippines. There were 
five Regular Army oflicers.on that court and six men who never 
served in the Regular Army. ‘Those five Regular Army officers 
were serving with the volunteer forces. When it came to a 
question of guilt of the captain who was tried—a volunteer offi- 
cer—every man on the court-martial who had seen service in 
the Regular Army voted “guilty” and every man who came 
from the volunteer service voted “not guilty.” They stuck to 
that notwithstanding the court-martial proceedings were sent 
back three times for revision, by direction of the commanding 
general, to change the findings: 

Mr. BLANTON. The question I am trying to get the gentle- 
man to answer is, Is it not a dangerous precedent for Congress 
to go behind the court-martial? 

Mr. CRAGO. Not 50 or 60 years after it happened. 

Mr. BLANTON. The further removed, the more 
there is. 

Mr. CRAGO. T hardly think so. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Ves. i 

Mr. FIELDS. It is guaranteed to the accused that he will 
ave a fair trial; and if the court-martial knows that there is 
another tribunal that will review it, it makes a difference. 

Mr. BLANTON. Fifty years. after? 

Mr. CRAGO, My attention has been called to the fact: that 
they went behind the record of the court-martial in the case of 
Fitz John Porter, and President Garfield was a member of the 
court-martial and also a Member of the House later. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But the gentleman remembers what Con- 
gress did in the case of Fitz John Porter. It was to have the 
accused retried, and at West Point on the court-martial were 
three major generals of the Army. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRAGO Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. Is this a case where two soldiers traded 
horses? 

Mr. CRAGO. No; a soldier and a civilian. He found a 
horse in the hands of a civilian that he liked better, and he 
traded. After they went away the man charged him with hay- 
ing sold a horse that belonged to the Government. 

Mr. EMERSON. Was that in the South or in the North? 

: Mr. CRAGO. I can not answer the question, but my impres- 
sion is that it was in the North. 

Mr. EMERSON. I did not know that they found them guilty 
in the South. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there were a good many errors 
in findings by courts-martial during the Civil War; probably 
there are a good many errors in the findings of courts-martial 
in the present war. That is not strange when you consider 
that the War Department itself officially is constantly making 
errors. I would like to give one illustration of the fallibility 
of human endeavor as exemplified by the business methods in 
‘the War Department. I received a letter the other day from a 
lady residing in Texas stating that her son was in the Army 
in France; that before he went he made an allotment of a part 
of his compensation to her. The War Department, which has 
charge of it, informs her that they have no record of the allot- 
ment. So she has not received any money, but they have de- 
ducted the entire amount of the allotment when they went to 
pay the son. So he has not received the money. The War 
Department has received no such notice of the allotment when 
it comes to paying money to the one, but has full notice when 
it comes to pay money to the other. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is an error of some $100 a month clerk 
down here in the War-Risk Insurance Bureau who has passed 
upon the matter without giving it careful investigation, 

Mr. MANN. I think the War-Risk Insurance Bureau has 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, some clerk in the War Department. 
The error before the House, the error that is claimed, is against 
the court-martial, which is in effect the judgment of a court. 
That finding of the court-martial is to be passed on by Members 
of Congress, who know nothing in the world about the facts, 
nothing at all about the rules and regulations of the War De- 
partment, and it was made 50 years ago in the performance 
of its duties. : 


danger 


Mr. MANN. I fully appreciate the position of the gentleman 
from Texas, and yet courts-martial and courts frequently regis- 
ter the opinion of the clerk, who may or may not. receive as 
much as $100 a month. I do not know whether this was a $100 
clerk in the War Department or not, but I do know that the 
records, except for the fallibility of human nature, ought not 
to show, in the War Department or elsewhere. that a certain 
fact exists for one purpose and does not exist for another 
purpose. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will yield, I call the attention. of the gentleman from Texas 
and the gentleman from Illinois to the fact that during this 
war there has been a large number of men sentenced to be shot 
to death by musketry for desertion and the President of the 
United States has set aside the findings of every one of these 
courts-martial and the penalty has not been inflicted. So the 
President has set aside these findings. 

Mr. RAGSDALB. Mr, Chairman, in view of the fact: that the 
distinguished. gentleman from Illinois, the minority leader, for 
whom I have profound respect, calls attention to the errors being 
committed to-day, I suggest that there never was a time when the 
House ought to be more particular in the findings that condone 
or encourage those who have been dealing unfairly with the 
Government: Whatever mistakes have been made by the War 
Department or in the Army, whatever has been done by any 
man in this war, certainly this is the time for the American 
Congress to go on record that where a man in uniform, no 
matter what his position, has been found guilty of thieving 
and has been convicted by his associates, his name should not 
be placed on the roll of honor. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Does not the gentleman. intend. to incor- 
2 * this bill the customary proviso about pension and 

unty ? 

Mr. CRAGO. No; that is not necessary. This is the form 
that is recommended by the Secretary of War to the committee 
and it does not require that proviso. Where we use the other 
form enol ene is necessary. 

Mr. S RD. Then I desire recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a distinguished member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs states that it is not cus- 
tomary to add the proviso that no pension, bounty, or allowance 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. The bill con- 
sidered just previous to this was a bill in identie phraseology 
to the bill now before the committee, and that bill contained 
that proviso. 

Mr. CRAGO. It was in the old form, and we changed it to 
this form. I do not believe the gentleman has the facts clearly 
before him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; I have. I direct the gentleman's 
attention to the bill introduced by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. TILSOoN IJ, which has just been considered. 

Mr. CRAGO. Will it be satisfactory to the gentleman if we 
put that amendment on? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We ought to take that precaution, at least, 

Mr. CRAGO. Very well. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
langnage “provided that no pension, bounty, or allowances 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act” be added to the 
end on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. \ 

The Clerk read as follows: é 

Amendment offered by Mr. Craco: After line 11, after the word 
“ sixty-five,” add the words: 

„Provided, That no pension, bounty, or allowances shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to this amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill as amended 
be laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. RAGSDALB (interrupting the count). Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina with- 
draws the point of order. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that the bill as amended be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation, 

The motion was agreed to. 


CLEMENT H. COLE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3090) for the relief of Clement H. Cole. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Clement H. Cole, who was a private in Company H, Fifty-eighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a nish of said company and regiment on the 
5th day of November, 1864. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, in order to comply with the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], 
I move that the amendment be inserted at the end of the bill, 
as in the previous bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has the language at the desk 
and will report the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows:, 


Mr. Craco moves to amend, on page 1, line 10, after the word “ sixty- 
four,” by inserting the oo belay te 
“ Provided, That no pension, ounty, or allowances shall accrue prior 


_to the passage of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, if there is no explanation de- 
sired of this bill, I shall move that it be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have 
some statements of the bill. A 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, the facts in the case are these: 
This old gentleman, 80 years old, lives up in the northern part 
of Pennsylvania. He served for two years and nine months and 
four days in the Army. He became ill. He was in a hospital for 
a time, and was then given a furlough of 35 days. He was suf- 
fering at that time from chronic diarrhea, which, of course, was 
the curse of the Army. He returned to the home of Mrs. Ada- 
line Metealf, at Port Allegany, Pa., which is at the headwaters 
of the Allegheny River of Pennsylvania, practically on the New 
York State line. He made his home there, having none of his 
own. He was unable to leave his bed for many months. There 
does not appear to be any doubt of the facts. The soldier suf- 
fered from chronic diarrhea for from 18 months to two years 
after reaching home. We have the affidavits of the attending 
physicians. He was wholly disabled for military duty. There 
is evidence that the soldier stands well in his community, and 
that he has served five terms as a justice of the peace. The com- 
mittee thought it to be one of the cases that was deserving of 
consideration. I therefore move that the bill be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 7 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, this is one of 
the cases where a man states that he was sick and went home 
on 2 furlough and then overstayed his furlough. When I was a 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs my friend, Mr. 
Bishop, who served in the Civil War and who lost his arm there, 
would have nothing to do with such a case. He said: Did the 
soldier ask for his pay; did he report where he was; did he send 
a letter saying where he was? If he did and if he were well, he 
would have been taken to camp. If he were sick, he would have 
been given a discharge because of illness, if his illness was in- 
curable. He would have been given his pay if he was not shirk- 
ing, Mr. Bishop used to say, for he would have written for his 
pay 2nd reported where he was, and the thing would have been 
settled at that time. I learned from Mr. Bishop, with whom I 
served on the subcommittee, never to vote for a case where a 
man said he went home sick and stayed home sick and was not 
abte to get back unless the man had reported where he was. 

Mr. CRAGO, Mr. Chairman, I will just say to the gentle- 
man that this case comes within the cases where it was de- 
cided where a man had had honorable service for two years 
or more he should receive consideration, even though he did 
not do what a reasonable man should have done in making his 
whereabouts known. 

Communication was not easy 50 years ago, and these men 
did not knew often where to report their whereabouts. This 
mau had gene home sick. The evidence is undisputed by those 
who attended him, These affidavits, I would say, were made 


quite a number of years ago, but they are on record in the War 
Department, and they show that from 18 months.to 2 years 
after he went home, long after the close of the war, that he was 
not fit for military duty. . 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. ORAGO. I Will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The gentleman says he did 
not know to whom to report? 

Mr. CRAGO. Many of these men did not. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman know 
there were provost marshals in every district of the whole 
United States looking after fellows who were out of the ranks, 
and all he had to do was to report, and he would either have 
been returned to the ranks or else he would have been sent to 
the hospital or else discharged? It is not a man's business 
to come to Congress 50 years afterwards—— : 

Mr. CRAGO. We are not passing a strict judgment in this 
matter. We are simply trying to do what we think is an act 
of justice on the part of the Government after all these years 
in view of the man’s honorable service in the Army. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAGO. I will. s 

Mr. RAGSDALE. If one of the young men who enlisted 
from the gentleman’s own district, who had been conscripted 
and had gone into the service under the flag in the great war 
we haye just won, had deserted under a condition like this, 
would the gentleman at this time want him reinstated on the 
roll of honor? 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say to the gentleman if I am spared to 
ne a to plead for him 50 years from now I will do so very 
giadly. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am not talking about the future, I am 
asking the gentleman, when the boys come back who have done 
so nobly over across the seas, where they have undergone every- 
thing that they have been called upon to bear, where they have 
won battles the like of which were never seen before, if a man 
had deserted and left them there to die and suffer as they 
have, the men who have been left in the ranks to undergo all 
they have, does the gentleman think a deserter who left them 
there ought to have the same place in the affections of the 
people of this country and on the rolls of honor of this country 
as the men who stayed? 

Mr. GRAGO. No; but I do say if some innocent country boy 
got away from his command and was sick and in the hospital, 
and did not preperly report where he was and his whereabouts 
to the War Department, and the War Department on the rec- 
ords recommend the giving of a dishonorable discharge, I am 
contending he ought to have an honorable discharge when his 
comrades know he is no deserter. - 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does not the gentleman know at this par- 
ticular time they are not asking the consideration of any boys, 
nor will they do it in this Congress, because the Secretary of 
War has asked that no bill of any kind relieving desertion 
should be reported since October 15, because of the effect on the 
boys who are now in the service? 

Mr. CRAGO. I do not know anything of that kind. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The Secretary of War has not addressed a 
communication to your committee asking you not to bring in 
bills for the relief of desertion since October 15? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make a statement to this effect, that several of these desertion 
bills were submitted to the War Department for report thereon 
in accordance with the custcm of the committee; that the Secre- 
tary of War or the Assistant Secretary of War—well, both the 
Secretary of War and the Assistant Secretary of War—recom- 
mended that the committee should not favorably report that 
particular bill, because at this present time—at the time he 
wrote—he did not think there ought to be any condonation of 
desertion cases. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I weuld like to ask my colleague if it is not 
true the Committee on Military Affairs of this Congress, and 
especially this session or the last session, has declined to report 
any desertion bill or take up any new cases, and that all of 
these cases on the calendar are simply bills that have been 
reported and most of them passed in the last Congress? 

Mr. CRAGO. That is true. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I would like to add I happen 
to be chairman of this subcommittee before which these de- 
sertion cases come, avd the cases that are now on this calendar 
are cases that have been previously reported in former Con- 
gresses nnd in many cases they passed the House, were faver- 
ably reported by the Senate, but died in the Senate bernuse they 
could not be reached en the calendar. 
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Mr. MCKENZIE. If the gentleman will allow me one ques- easy it is for men who are gathered up 


tion for the benefit of my friend from South Caroling, is it not 
a fact that the Committee on Military Affairs have 

refused to report any bill where the evidence indicated that the 
soldier deserted from the Army under fire or when a battle was 
imminent? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes; or if it was willful.desertion. i 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am going on the record, and the record 
states that the Government was sufficiently considerate of this 
man to give him 35 days’ furlongh, ‘that he left there and never 
came back; the showing is that he never returned, nor is there 
any showing that he made any effort to return, nor was there 
any effort made by him to advise anybody of his whereabouts; 
and the question now before this body ‘is, Was desertion fifty-odd 
years ago a penal offense? Was it a threat against the flag? 
Was it a danger to the United States? If it was then, is it not 
now? He deserted fifty-odd years ago at a period of time when 
the very preservation of the Union was threatened to be set 
aside, and I wonder, if Benedict Arnold could come on the floor 
of this Honse and have our illustrious friend from Pennsylvania 
to help him, would we receive and reinstate him in the affections 
of the American people and put him upon our roll of honor? 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. CRAGO. The gentleman is making quite.a speech. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. It seems to me there ought never to have 
been a time nor should there ever be a time when the men who 
fought for the flag should ever cease to be properly venerated. 
There ought never to be a time when those who deserted, those 
who left their comrades in arms in places of danger and ex- 
posed them to death ought to receive the same commendation at 
the hands of this Congress or of the American people as those 
who stuck by their guns until the end was in sight. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the eloquent ‘argu- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Racspare] I 
simply want to say this, that if one of these boys over in France, 
even though he may never have seen more than three months, or 
six months, or one year of service, should be sent home sick and 
should fail to report to his commanding officer and in innocence 
of what was required of him as a soldier should remain at home 
ill, I know there is no question of what the Congress would do 
in righting that man’s record. And I am proud to say, after we 
have made an investigation of these cases, that Iam doing what 
I can to help personally all these old men, who for one year, two 
years, or three years fought for this Union, and technically com- 
mitted some error. I am willing to help them in the last years 
of their lives to join their comrades in the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and to acknowledge that they paid a bigger price than 
many men pay who fight their cause here in Congress. 
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Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I have given a good deal of 


thought to cases of this character, having been on the Military 
Affairs Committee for some time and for a while chairman of 
the committee on desertions. There are a number of cases 
where men are charged with desertion where the evidence and 
the records of the case fail to show that there was ever any 
intent on the part of the man to desert. Now, we all realize, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco] said a moment 
ago, that means of communication were not good during the 
days of the Civil War. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Parker] asked why the man did not report to the provost 
marshal. Why, probably he was 50, possibly 100. miles away 
from the provost marshal at that time. Men in many instances 
were captured or were confined to hospitals or were left sick 
by the roadside. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion? 


Mr. FIELDS. Not just now. Men who lived in that day. 


know how difficult, and not only difficult but impossible, it was 
for men to go single handed and alone and reach their com- 
mands after their recovery or after their release or escape 
from prison. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Not just now, with all courtesy. 

I have in mind a case where a man enlisted and served for 
two years. He was captured in the Battle of Richmond. He 
‘was kept in prison for seven months. He escaped from prison 
by some means that I do not now recall. The day following his 
escape from prison he enlisted in another organization, being 
informed that his own organization was at that time in Texas. 
He had been detained somewhere in Kentucky. Does it stand 
to reason that that man could reach his organization in Texas? 
Would any reasonable man on the floor of this House or any- 
where else charge him with desertion because of his failure to 


reach his organization, which was then reported in Texas? ‘He. 
probably should have reported to the proper military authori- 


ties and gotten a new assignment. But we can understand how 
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here and there, who 
never had any military service or military ‘training, and prob- 
ably -are illiterate, to fail to understand their duties. But the 
man did the best thing he knew to do. He enlisted in another 
organization and served until the end of the war, engaged in 
four or five battles, and was given an honorable discharge. 
Yet years afterwards when he applied for a pension he was 
notified by the War Department or by the Pension Bureau that 
he was a deserter, and the charge of desertion stands against 
him to-day. 

There are many cases along that line, and I feel that the most 
ceruel thing ‘that the Government can do is to call to its service 
u patriotic man and after months or probably years of service, 
because of some circumstances for which he is not responsible, he 
is separated from the service to then charge him with desertion, 
I have no patience with a willful deserter. I have no sympathy 
for him. But I say to you that the Government had better pen- 
sion 99 deserters than to charge 1 innocent man who served his 
country faithfully with desertion when he did not desert. It is, 
as I have said, the most cruel thing, to my mind, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States could do. And the officials of the 
War Department should be careful, and Congress should not con- 
sider its functions of too great importance to review these cases. 
Because it is upon that spirit, the spirit of patriotism, that these 
men show when they go to war, that the safety and perpetuity of 
the Republic depends, and it should ‘be protected in the indi- 
vidual the same as in the public at large. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes, 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Was not the gentleman very eloquent on 
the floor and very active the other day in an endeavor to get 
through a bill ‘here which denied any consideration to deserters? 
Why, did not the gentleman try to vacate a vote here on the floor 
this very week because of the fact that some benefits might accrue 
to somebody that might be charged with desertion? 

Mr. FIELDS. Not at all. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. What is the reason the gentleman asked 
for the vacating of that vote? 

Mr. FIELDS. I am glad the gentleman asked that question. 
A vote was had here the other day on a bill, which a good many 
gentlemen voted against because the words “honorably dis- 
charged“ had been stricken out of it through mistake, between 
the gentleman who offered the amendment and the Clerk at the 
desk. That did not worry me. The bill had to go to the Senate 
and to conference. I will say to the gentleman that had the 
words not been restored I, as one of the conferees, should I be 
one of them, would see to it that the words were restored in con- 
ference. And I think I would have no trouble in doing that, be- 
cause I think every conferee would have been willing for the 
restoration of the words. So that was no reason in my mind for 
voting against the bill, though many men voted against it who 
had probably not thought of that phase of it after the record 
vote was had on the bill. I asked unanimous consent to restore 
the language to the bill and then vacate the roll call to prevent 
putting men on this floor in a false position. 

I think that the gentleman from South Carolina should have 
been fair enough to have agreed for the roll call to be vacated. 
I want to say to the gentleman from South Carolina that I never 
found pleasure—and I hope I may never find pleasure—in tak- 
ing advantage of men on the floor of this House and attempting 
to put them in false positions before the country because of some 
unfortunate position that has arisen here. I was not in that 
position, I voted for the bill, but men who had voted against 
it ‘because those words were left out of the bill were not given a 
fair deal, and the gentleman from South Carolina was not tair 
in his objection to the vacation of the roll call. It did not mean 
anything to me. It was not worth anything to me to vacate the 
roll call, but in a spirit of fairness to the men who had voted 
against the bill because those words had been omitted. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CRAGO. I yield to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I may be unfair, but if I 
am unfair to men it will be while they are on the floor of the 
House, and it will not be afterwards. I understood from the 
gentleman from Kentucky that the matter would not be taken 
again on the floor that day. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes; I will deal a little more fairly with 
the gentleman than he did with me. He declined to yield to me. 

Mr. FIELDS. I will say to the gentleman that I had no such 
agreement as that with the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Donovan] was sitting right by me, and he heard 
what transpired, and at no request of mine, but because he 
understood from the conversation between the gentleman from 
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Kentucky and myself that I was under the impression that the 
motion would not be made to vacate in my absence from the 
Chamber, he objected and prevented the gentleman. from Ken- 
tucky from succeeding in vacating the motion, 2 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think those who have served with me 
here during the period of time that I have been here know 
whether or not I have been fair. They know whether or not I 
liave brought sectionalism into the discussions or attempted to 
arouse any party strife here, or to do those things on the floor 
of this House that ill become a Member of this House. I have 
stood here trying not to injure the good name of any Member of 
this House, nor have I tried todo those things that would create 
animosity or unkindly feeling between Members. I am sorry 
that the gentleman from Kentucky should come on the floor of 
the House and charge me with being unfair merely because I, 
as a representative of the people who have sent me here, ob- 
jected to the use by him of a motion to vacate a roll in the 
House. If I have to defer to him, if I must give up my right to 
object to the undoing of things that have been done in the 
Recorp in order to maintain his good will, Mr. Chairman, then, 
great as the loss must be to me, irreparable as the injury is 
that I must suffer, I am sorry that I shall have to go from this 
body with that great loss, for which nothing else can recom- 

se me, 

Mr. CRAGO. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. FI ps]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
should not reply to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RaGspaALeE] had he not charged or intimated that I had an 
agreement with him that I would submit a request for unani- 
mous consent in his absence. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I did not make any such statement, Mr. 
Chairman. What I stated was that I had a conversation, and 
that a listener thought from the conversation that took place 
that I was under the impression that the motion would not be 
renewed. Mr. Donovan, of New York, made that statement 
to me. 

Mr. FIELDS. I asked unanimous consent to vacate the roll 
call, and the gentleman objected. I spoke to him over there, 
or over here, and asked him not to object. I told him that it was 
only fair to the membership that the roll call be vacated, and 
he said that he was unwilling that it should be vacated, and 
later in the day I asked unanimous consent again. I did not 
say to the gentleman nor did I intimate to him that I would 
not renew my request that the roll call be vacated. If I had 
said te the gentleman that it was over for the day, I will say 
tc him now that I would not have asked it at a later time. 
But I made no such statement to the gentleman, nor did I say 
anything to him in the conversation from which any man could 
draw the inference that I intended not to call up or ask for 
the unanimous consent during his absence. It is true that the 
gentleman was not on the floor when I made the request the 
last time, and I will say, Mr. Chairman, that it is so much 
easier to transact and expedite business in the absence of the 
gentleman from South Carolina than it is in his presence that 
ro man could be blamed for submitting his request during the 
absence of the gentleman. If he wanted to object to it, he 
should have stayed here. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I just rose for the purpose 
of expressing the hope that the gentlemen will not delay legis- 
lation by settling their grievances here when the Private 
Calendar, that we so seldom get an opportunity to take up, is 
under consideration. For the Lord's sake, let us get along with 
this important business. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I merely desire to ask 
the gentleman a question relating to the policy of the committee 
on this class of cases, in order that I may intelligently answer 
men who occasionally ask me to introduce such bills as these. 
My recollection is that in the first 10 years of my service in 
tais House it was the invariable rule of the Committee on 
Military Affairs to report none of these bills under any circum- 
stances. I am not quite clear what the policy after 1914, when 
I eame back to this House, has been. I would like to ask the 
gentleman what the policy of the committee has been and what 
it will be in the future in regard to desertion cases. 

Mr. CRAGO. I expiained to the House the procedure of the 
committee. All bills are referred to a subcommittee. If the 
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bill meets with the unanimous approval of the subcommittee it 
is reported back to the full committee, and if the full committee 
unanimously agrees to it some one is appointed to make a 
report. This class of cases has received favorable considera- 
tion, and they are cases where the man has had a year and a 
half or two or three years honorable service. There have been 
hundreds and hundreds of cases where sympathy dictated 
relief, but the committee did not think they were justified in 
giving relief. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is that to be the policy in the future? 
I understood the gentleman from Virginia to say that such 
cases would not ordinarily be considered. 

Mr. CRAGO, That is true during the period of the war. We 
were not considering desertion cases during the war, for fear it 
might have some effect on the morale of the soldiers. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I understood that was to be 
the settled policy of the committee. 

Mr. CRAGO. These are all bills considered one or two 
years ago. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. This question of desertion 
cases does not seem to be a new question at all with the sub- 
committee. Hundreds of cases passed by Congress gave relief 
to men who had been charged with desertion, and it did not 
seem to be right that any distinction should be made between 
men that became entitled to it virtually under the same cir- 
cumstances. And so our committee has been reporting these 
cases of desertion where there were equitable grounds, although 
the men may have been shown to have had an honest service 
for two or three years. But when these cases were sent to the 
Secretary of War, as all these cases are, the Secretary of War 
made the request that there should be no further reports made 
on cases of this character. I prepared a letter and sent them 
to gentlemen interested in these cases. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then it will be correct to say that now 
it is the policy of the committee to report no desertion cases? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia, That is the standing policy of 
the committee. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be reported 
to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARSHALL M. POOL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2492) to establish the military record of Marshall M. Pool. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he Is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause the name of Marshall M. Pool to be. 
entered on the muster roll of the United States Army as ‘captain of 
Illinois Volunteers under date of August 25, 1864, and to Issue to said 
Marshall M. Pool an bonorable discharge as captain of Illinois Volun- 
teers and as aid-de-camp on the staff of Byt, Maj. Gen. James II. 
Wilson, under date of April 23, 1865. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], who introduced the bill, knows all about the per- 
sonality of Mr. Pool. The thing that struck me forcibly as a 
member of the subcommittee on this bill was a letter from Gen. 
James H. Wilson. Gen. Wilson, as you all know, is probably 
one of the greatest living officers of the Civil War. He was 
also an officer in the Spanish-American War. He is said to 
have been probably the greatest engineer officer in the Civil 
War and has written one of the most interesting histories, not 
only of the Civil War but later of the Spanish-American War.“ 
He organized for the Army of the Potomac the Cavalry branch 
of the Army, and it is on the strength of that letter certifying to 
the services of Marshali M. Pool, reading between the Lines, 
that I would take it for granted that Mr. Pool was a young man, 
who, in his eagerness to serve the Nation, did not go through the 
formality of securing a commission in the Federal Army. He 
was, however, commissioned by the governor of the State of 
Illinois and was ordered to report for duty at the headquarters 
of the military division of the Mississippi at Nashville, Tenn., 
and he did so report. Transportation was furnished him by the 
Army for two horses and one servant. Gen. Wilson certifies, 
that he served on his staff in the month of November, 1864, as- 
ald-de-camp. He participated in the Cavalry operations against 
Hood's army from that date until Hood was expelled from 
Middle Tennessee. 


Capt. Pool then continued on my staff at the Cavalry camp of instruc- 
tion at Gravelly Springs, Ala., till about the 20th of March, 1865 | 
when operations began against Selma, Montgomery, West Point, and | 
Macon, Ga. He participated in all the marching and fighting that was 
done during that campaign, ending in the capture of Jefferson Davis! 
and various members of bis cabinet. Capt. Pool left my staff about the} 
ist of May, 1865, when the war was entirely ended, and returned to 
his home in Iiliucis. , 


That in brief is about the service of Capt. Poole on the staff, 
of Gen. Wilson, one of the most distinguished officers of the 
Ciyil War. Your committee thought it was only just and 
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proper that he should be given a discharge from the service, 
having served as an officer of the United States Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
whether there are many ces of persons commissioned by 
the governors of the respective States who joined the Federal 
service but did not enlist in the Federal Army, similar to the 
case of Capt. Poole? 

Mr. CRAGO, I have known of other cases where they have 
been given commissions later. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What reason can the gentleman give for 
Mr. Poole not enlisting in the Regular Army but retaining a 
commission from the governor? 

Mr. CRAGO. At that time not enough attention was given 
to the technical position in which it placed them. The gover- 
nors of the States commissioned men to serve in the Federal 
Army and commissioned them as officers of the volunteer forces 
in those States. 

Even as late as the Spanish-American War commissions 
issued to volunteer troops in that war were issued by the 
governors of States for Federal service, and men were sim- 
ply mustered into the service of the United States by the 
officers of the company, and the entire company lining up and 
taking the oath of allegiance to the United States. This young 
man was commissioned just the same as any other officer, but 
jie was assigned staff duty, and the matter of being mustered 
in had probably been overlooked, because he was not with any 
organization. If he had been with the First Illinois or any 
other organization, he would have gone out and held up his 
hand and been mustered in, and that would have been his 
commission, because the only one he would have would be the 
commission from the governor of the State. Not having been 
mustered in, he is not on the muster rolls of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but he did this service, and it is certified to by Gen. 
Wilson, and I think is deserving of consideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He joined the Federal forces rather late 
in the war. 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes; he was a very young man, and his father 
furnished him with his outfit, horses, and everything. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inguire whether under the 
phraseology of this bill he will be entitled to a pension dating 
back to 1865. 

Mr. MANN. Oh. no; because no back pensions ever date 
prior to the date of application. 

Mr. STAFFORD. By this bill granting him an honorable 
discharge. as captain of Illinois Volunteers, under date of 
April 23, 1865—— 

Mr. MANN. He is entitled to pay and they recommend that 
he be allowed pay for the time he served. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am more concerned about whether he 
would have a claim against the Government for a pension. 

Mr. MANN. He would not have any claim. 
| Mr. FOSTER. Has he ever applied for a pension? 

Mr. CRAGO. No. 

Mr. MANN. If he has, it is not known to me. He would not 
have had any status for a pension. 

Mr. FOSTER. Suppose he had made application for a pen- 
sion and we should pass this legislation, what then? 

Mr. MANN. This would not give it to him. Iam not in favor 
of granting him back pension. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No one would be in favor of granting him 
2 pension to date back to 1865 under any circumstances. 

Mr. MANN. I move that the bill be laid aside with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MAJ. CHALMERS G. HALL. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
8299) authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. Chalmers G. 


Hall, retired, to the active list of the Army. 
Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, the facts in this case have left 


me just at the present time; but I want to call the attention of. 


the House to the communication from the present Secretary of 
War dated January 17, 1918, in which he finds that Maj. Hall 
was not given a fair chance when he was mustered out of the 
Army. It seems that he had been sick and an operation had 
been performed upon him, and before he had recovered from 
that operation, which was performed by a medical officer of the 
Army, he was mustered out because of physical disability. I 
quote from the letter of the Secretary of War: 


Maj. Hall protested against retirement and requested a delay of six 
months. to be then again examined to determine his fitness for promo- 
tion. This was denied him, but he was assured that if he fully recov- 
ered he could be returned to the active list under the law. The applica- 
tion of the law as applicà to eld officers had expired March 5, 1917. 


Maj. Hall accepted the action of the board under this misapprehension, 


and haying recoy: from his physical disability it seems evident that 
the retiring erred in its findings of permanent disability. Maj. 
Hall was an 14 by a rd of medical officers and was 


examined January 
found physically fit to return to the active list. 
cumstances I recommend the passage of this bill. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Newton D. Baker, Scerctary of War. 

In view of these circumstances, we think he is entitled to con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MANN. When was he retired? 

Mr. CRAGO. Some time in the year 1916. 

Mr. MANN. Is he in the Army now? 

Mr. CRAGO. I can not answer that. I will say frankly to 
the gentleman that the status of this gentleman has slipped my 
mind. I did not know this matter was coming up to-day. 

Mr. MANN, Of course, he would haye had an opportunity to 
get back during this war. 

Mr. CRAGO, And I have no doubt that he did. 

Mr. MANN. If he did, is it necessary to enact this legislation? 

Mr. CRAGO. I would say, to put him back regularly, it is. 
Under this recommendation made in January, 1918, I think 
we ought to take action, because if he did go in, he would go in 
simply as a volunteer officer and would be mustered out. They 
have no authority to keep in men except Regular Army men, 
and this would put him in a position so that he could take his 
status as a Regular Army officer. 

Mr. MANN. Here is what was in my mind. I do not see 
any objection to passing this bill if war had not occurred ; but if 
he did not get back in the Army, to put him back now in the rank 
he would have had if he had remained in the Army, with the very 
large promotions, would not be right, I think. I do not know 
that it would give him anything above a colonel. Plainly it 
ought not to give him anything except an automatic promotion. 

Mr. CRAGO. I suggest that it might be well to let this bill 
go through, and then we could thoroughly investigate matters 
before it was taken up in the Senate, before any action was 
taken upon it. I will say frankly that I do not know this, but 
I shall endeavor to find it out. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will not have any control. Maj. 
Hall, if he is around, will look after it himself. I am not going 
to object. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman from Illinois will 
remember we did in some Army bill some years ago make a 
provision returning to the active list officers retired if they 
were fit to return, but there was a date put upon it. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to letting him go back into 
the Army, even if we do not need him as an officer. I take it 
we do not, if he went in the Army during the war. If he de- 
clined to go into the Army during the war, it does not seem to me 
he ought to be retired now and give him the rank that he 
would have had if he had remained in the Army frum the 
beginning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the President is hereby authorized to reap- 
DaI bate hud If be dad DATOE tees LCU MEL ve Oras 
the United States Army, retired. N J 5 

Mr. CRAGO, Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside, 
to be reported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JENNIE M. HEATH. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 10225) striking from the pension roll the name of 
Jennie M. Heath, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e it enacted, etc., Th e Secre % 
3 authorized 8 to 6 Psi . — 
of Jennie M. Heath, helpless and dependent child of Charles EB. Heath 
late of Company G, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, who is 
now pensioned by special act of Congress approved August 7, 1914. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think some little mention 
should be made of this unprecedented bill in the history of legis- 
lation in the Congress. I do not recall in my 14 years of service 
where we have ever separated any person from the pension roll 
of the Government. Here is a case, an exceptional case, one 
that will go down in the history as a cause celébre, perhaps, 
where the Committee on Invalid Pensions recommends the sepa- 
ration of a pensioner who lately became married to a rich person. 
I suppose if the pension rolls were examined there would be 
many similar instances where pensions are payable to persons 
after their pensionable status is removed. I move, if there is 
no member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions who desires to 
do so, that the bill be laid aside with a favorable recommenda- 
tion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


In view of these cir- 
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THOMAS J. ROSE. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 925) for the relief of Thomas J. Rose. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon 8 discha soldiers 
Thomas J. Rose, who was a private in Company H, Sixth Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and a private in Company H, Forty-cighth Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of Company H, Forty-eighth Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, on the 11th day of November, 1862, 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, in view of the remarks which 
have already been made concerning the other bills, I move you 
that the usual proviso be inserted at the end of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the gentleman moves the amend- 
ment and general debate is terminated thereby, I rise for recog- 


nition. I do not wish, however, to take the gentleman off of 
the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man? 


Mr. CRAGO. I will gladly yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may be misinformed about this ease, but 
the report, as I read it, shows that this soldier was pronounced 
fit for duty on November 11, 1862, and yet at that time he left 
the service. I understood from the statement of the gentleman 
from Virginia that it was the policy of the committee that they 
would not recommend any bills where the soldier left the serv- 
ice and really was a deserter. F 

Mr. CRAGO. The gentleman wilt notice, if he goes into this 
further, that what we are trying to help out here is really the 
supplementary service. If the gentleman will let me explain 
the bill, I will make my motion to amend a little bit later. 
This soldier did enlist in 1861 and served until September 9, 
1862, having been reported in the meantime or pronounced {fit 
for duty. The testimony shows that this soldier suffered with 
the disease for which he had been treated. He went to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to visit a sister, and after partially recovering from 
said disability enlisted in the Navy at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Au- 
gust 25, 1864, for service on the Mississippi Squadron. The 
fact of his naval service is borne out by the records of the Navy 
Department, as follows: 

That Thomas J. Rose enlisted in the United States Navy at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., August 25, 1864, to serve one year; served on the Grampus, 
Great Western, and Volunteer, and was discharged August 1, 1865, at 
Mound €lty, III. = 

So the two services combined make a good and faithful sery- 
ice of more than two years and a half. After his discharge 
from the service he went to Pittsburgh, and never went through 
the formality of securing an honorable discharge, but thought 
that since he was reinstated in the Navy that that would cure 
everything. The record has stood on that basis up to the 
present time. Now, I simply want to call attention to the fact 
that crept into this report from the correspondence that we 
have, and that is, namely, that the only brother of this soldier 
George W. Rose—lost an arm at Antietam; that his father, 
Daniel Rose, was wounded in the Battle of the Wilderness; and 
that his mother, Susanna Rose, was a nurse in the Harewood 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C. This old gentleman has 
been an honored resident in the district represented to-day in 
Congress from our State by Mr. Heaton, of Pennsylvania, all 
these years, and we thought it was only a simple act of justice 
for the Government to give this man credit for those two sery- 
ices. He has an honorable discharge from the last service, and 
he wants to connect up the two of them. I, therefore, move to 
amend by adding the usual proviso at the end of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 12, after the word “sixty-two” insert “ Provided, That 
rn ger ag bounty, or allowances shall accrue prior to the passage of 

The amendment was agreed to. 

_ Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. s 


MARY J. LACEY. 


The next bill in order on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8856) for the relief of Mary J. Lacey. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Bo it enacted, etc., That “at J. Lacey, mother of William A, Stewart, 
late private, Com ny E, Fifth rt gees: Maryland National Guard 
Infantry, who died on October 4, 1916, at Indio Ranch, El Paso, Tex., 
while In the service of the United States, shall be regarded as the duly 
designated beneficiary of the late Pyt. William A. Stewart, under the act 
approved May 11, 1908, as amended by the act approved March 3, 1909. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman, I move that this bill be reported 
back to the House with the recommendation that it do pass, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves that 
the bill (H. R. 8856) be reported back to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THOMAS G. ALLEN, 


The next bill in order on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4610) to compensate Thomas G. Allen for injuries re- 
ceived while employed in the General Land Office of the United 
States and making an appropriation therefor. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Thomas G. Allen the sum of $3,000 


for injuries received while employed in the United States General Land 
Office, Washington, D. C., December 27, 1915, 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Committee amendment: Page 1, line 6, strike out “ $3,000" and in- 
sert “$1,000 in full settlement of all claims against the Government.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be recognized in 
opposition to the bill. Unless the gentleman wishes to take the 
floor I will withhold asking for recognition at present. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
make a statement. This bill is for the relief of Thomas G. Allen, 
who was employed in the General Land Office of the United 
States. It seems while Mr. Allen was working in the line of 
his duty that some heavy bookcases, containing seme large 
books, fell upon him. He was entirely covered up by this mass 
of stuff, and it required the work of about 15 persons for 30 
minutes to remove the débris from him and take him out from 
under the things that had fallen upon him. Mr. Allen was in 
the hospital two or three months, and was considered to be in 
rather a serious condition. After two or three months he was 
discharged and returned to work. 

I have seen this gentleman recently. This accident occurred 
about three years ago this month. He is still in an enfeebled 
condition, claims that he suffers very much from the injuries 
received on that occasion. He was receiving at the time the 
sum of $1,000. The bill provided that he should be paid the 
sum of $3,000, but the committee, after considering the matter, 
amended it by providing the payment of $1,000 In full settlement 
of all claims. That amounts to one year’s salary. We feel under 
all the circumstances that this gentleman should be allowed 
that sum. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Has this claimant returned 
to take up his own work under the Government? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Yes. He went back to work 
there, but he was able to do only very light work. 
remember that I asked him his age, but he must be 70 years of 


age. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is he -receiving the same 
salary now that he did before the injury? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I think he is receiving prac- 
tically the same salary; yes, sir. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Then his loss, so far as 
money is concerned, was for being deprived of his salary during 
his absence in the hospital? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Yes, sir. Then, of course, 
he had to defray his doctor’s bill, and the man has suffered a 
great deal through all these years. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 


loss. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I think the monetary loss is 
what you say. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. He did not receive a salary 
while he was absent? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I do not think he was 
allowed the entire salary. I think, perhaps, he had 30 days’ 
sick leave during that time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Do you know if the custom 
of that department is if a man ts injured in the service and it 
necessitates his absence from duty longer than the 30 days’ 
leave that is given, that he is stricken from the roll and not per- 
mitted to draw any of the stipend? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I do not think he was 
stricken from the roll. I think he was allowed to continue in 
the employ of this department. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If there is any foundation 
for this claim, it would be in the idea that the Government was 
to blame for the injury and not the man himself, and under 
those circumstances, it seems to me, he ought not to have been 
deprived of his wages during the time he was in the hospital 
or unable to perform his work, 


I speak only of the money 


a 


I do not - 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. It was held, I will say to 
the gentleman, that this man did not fall within the compensa- 
tion act of 1908. Some of the employees of the Government 
when injured are compensated. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. We would have provided a 
fixed compensation under that act? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Yes. sir. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I was speaking of the 
burden resting on the Government to continue that man on the 
roll and pay him wages for the injury, which was the fault of 
the Government and not that of the man himself. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. It appeared clear to the 
committee that the injury was the fault of the Government 
and not of the man. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The amount of money 
allowed him, then—$1,000—is evidently small enough. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. We thought so. 

Mr. FOSTER. How much would he get under the compen- 
sation act of 1908 if he received it under that law? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. About the amount, I think, 
the committee allowed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the basis of the gentleman's state- 
ment? The gentleman is making some statements that are not 
supported by the report. > 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I do not understand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is acquainted with the re- 
port. I know he does not do it intentionally. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I do not know what the 
gentleman means by that statement. I would like to have him 


say. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman said this man was out of 
work for several months. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I did 
months.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Two months? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
three months. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report showed that he was confined to 
his bed only three weeks, and he was only disabled from per- 
forming his duty from December 27 to February 7. 

Mr. FOSTER. He was able to do only a little work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Though the record does not show, and I 
believe I am not indulging in a wild assumption when I say that 
he is one of the old men connected with the Land Office who is 
carried on the rolls as a pensioner. x 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I will say to the gentleman 
that the records show he was incapacitated from regular work, 
and when he came back he was allowed to do very light work, 
about two months later. For quite a little time he was not in 
condition to do work of any moment at all. Therefore he was 
practically out of business, as I said, for two or three months. 

Mr. FOSTER. As I understand, under the compensation law 
for a death they gave a year’s salary. Many of them haye been 
denied further compensation than the one year’s salary, what- 
ever it might be. This man was not killed, but went back to 
work to do something, at least, in the course of a few months, 
It does not seem to me that under that compensation law he 
would be entitled to a thousand dollars. I have not looked it up; 
I have forgotten about it. When I served on the Committee on 
Claims I used to be more familiar with ‘the law than I am now. 
I do not remember, but it seems to me it would not be a thou- 
sand dollars, 

Mr. MANN. Under the compensation act he would be paid 
only for the time he was absent. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. As to these cases that did not come under 
the compensation act we have always settled them on the basis 
of the compensation act of 1908. 

Mr. MANN. We have endeavored to settle them on the basis 
that they should not receive more than a year’s pay, which was 
the utmost allowed by the compensation act. 

Mr. FOSTER. That was for very severe injury or death. 

Mr. MANN. Even then we paid it on the theory that we would 
not allow more than that, and we have allowed that in a good 
many cases where they would not have received it under the com- 
pensation act. 

Mr. FOSTER. I know we investigated a number of very piti- 
able cases that excited the sympathy of every Member, but we 
did not go beyond one year’s salary for a death. 

Now, if this man was out but a few weeks or a few months 
ond went back and received his salary in full, it seems to me 
we are doing more for him than we did for those in the past. 

Mr, MANN. Of course. 

Mr. FOSTER, And I do not think we ought to establish a 
precedent of this kind. 


not say “several 


Something like that—two or 


Mr. EDMONDS. I want to call attention to the fact that the 
committee has given him this $1,000 on account of the fact that 
he was permanently injured. 

Mr. FOSTER. He is drawing a salary from the Government. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Of course. He is permanently injured, and 
Secretary Lane states in his letter that he is of opinion that he 
should have some compensation. 

Mr. FOSTER. He is drawing the same salary that he for- 
merly received? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think he is. 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems to me that giving him a thousand 
dollars is more than we have been doing in the past for others. 
4 Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. It has been done time after 

me, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the committee, as stated by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps], based its 
action, as I understand it, on this language by the Secretary of 
the Interior: 

Mr. Allen was unable ret 
1916, and he has not FCC 5 dae ige 


inflicted and will probably neve: 7 
e E p y r be restored to his former physical 


I am therefore of the opinion that Mr. All 
the fetueies te ee ret i t en should be compensated for 


Like my friend from Illinois [Mr. Foster], I think that the 
compensation is excessive; I believed that $500 was maximum 
compensation, in view of the fact that he drew all of his wages. 
He lost none of his wages while he was out of the office for 
some time. When he came back he got his pay. I think $500 


really is an excessive amount, but I was willing to give that, 


amount. But in view of the fact that all my colleagues on the 
committee agreed to reduce the claim from $3,000 to $1,000 and 
all insisted on giving him a thousand dollars, I did not sce fit 
to fight their action in the committee, 

Mr. FOSTER. I am not sure that he ought to have anything. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, this is a claim to reimburse 
an old person, 74 years of age, for some slight injuries that oc- 
curred in the performance of his work, from no fault of his, 
I take it, although the report does not show that. I will con- 
cede that. And his injury came not through any negligence of 
the Government. He was in the filing room of the Land Office 
and some books and files fell down, which resulted, according 
to the certificate of the physician, in ¢ontusion of the abdomen 
and an abrasion of the knee. The accident occurred on De- 
cember 27, 1916. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
fifteen. j 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; 1915. He was confined to bed for 
three weeks. He resumed his duties on February 8, 1916. He 
was receiving a salary of $1,200—a man 74 years of age. It is 
not a radical assumption that he was n pensioner—a 
clinger-on to the Government pay roll—and is to-day. 
There are many such men in all our departments. That 
is one of the great questions before the Government in 
the administration of its affairs—that we keep on the 
salary rolls men who are of no value in the administration 
of its affairs and pay them a salary of 51.200, or there- 
abouts, because we have no civil pension list. He returns to 
duty, and the only permanent injury, as disclosed by the report, 
is that he is nervous. A man suffers an abrasion of the knee. 

I want to treat this man as he deserves to be treated, but if 


Nineteen hundred and 


-he were in private employment he would not have the nerve 


to ask any such amount as $3,000. He would be glad to receive 
his salary, such as he receives from the Goyernment, and the 
expenses of his sickness and hospital charges. But no; he re- 
tains his position with the Government and makes a claim for 
$3,000 upon that statement. This superannuated employee was 
only out of the service for six weeks and confined to bed for only 
three weeks, and the only permanent injury is nervousness; the 
committee reports in favor of paying him $1,000. 

I say we should not establish the precedent here to pay any 
of the Government employees when they are so slightly injured 
as this man is. There is another bill on the calendar substan- 
tially similar in extent, to pay a man $1,000. 7 

I am going to be liberal. I am going, Mr. Chairman, to 
move—so that they can not say that I have no milk of human 
kindness toward the Government employees and toward this 
superannuated old employee—to reduce the amount of $1,000 
to $250. We are pensioning him at $1,200 a year. He has not 
lost any salary at all. I do not believe that he should receive 
anything. With consummate nerve, suffering only from that 
slight injury, and the Government keeping him on the pay roll 
at $1,200, he comes here and asks for reimbursement to the 
extent of $3,000. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


1918. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is the gentleman giving evidence of his milk 
of human kindness by reducing this old man’s claim from $1,000 
to $250? Does not that indicate that the gentleman’s milk of 
human kindness is considerably soured? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. That is the kind of logic that the 
gentleman from Nebraska usually uses in this Chamber, be- 
cause the gentleman from Nebraska has the reputation of 
pouring more bitter gall on the other Members of this 9 
than any other Member of this body. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized, be- 
ing a member of the committee, to speak on this question. Under 
the law this man is not entitled to a single dollar. Anything that 
is given him here is merely a bounty given by this Government. 
I quite agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, STAFFORD] 
that the committee has been too liberal in passing upon this case. 
I do not think that a precedent should be set here to pay every 
man who gets injured unless be comes within the purview of the 
law. We have a law providing for the compensation of injured 
employees. To get compensation he should bring himself within 
the provisions of this statute. I do not think we should set a 
precedent out of the bounty of the people’s money by paying every 
person who gets hurt. 

As stated, this man was in bed only three weeks. He was T4 
years of age at the time he was hurt. If he had been younger, 
he probably would not haye been injured. Of course, he can not 
be condemned because he is old, but I take it that he was hurt 
primarily because he was old, and that if he had been a younger 
and more active man he would have gotten out of the way when 
the cases fell. I think $250 would be a maximum amount out of 
the bounty of the people’s money, and I hope the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin will be passed. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, in answer to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, the record shows that this man 
suffered more than from bruise of the knees. The doctor's cer- 
tificate states that he suffered contusion of the abdomen, with 
shock and contusion of abdominal contents, contusion and abra- 
sion of knees. 

It is stated further that this man had become very neryous 
since the accident. It is not surprising that he should become 
so, because it is stated by the employees in that department 
that it required them, with the assistance of 15 or more men, 
20 minutes to take him out from under the files and books 
which covered him up. I did not prepare this report, but it hap- 
pens that there is nothing stated in it in regard to his present 
condition. Only a few days ago, the first time I ever saw the 
old gentleman, I did see him, and he was in the same con- 
dition that the doctor stated, to wit, he was very nervous. 
The old man is almost a nervous wreck. As I said a moment 
ago, it is not surprising that that condition should come upon 
him, covered up as he was for 20 minutes under these heavy 
books and file cases, suffering, not as the gentleman says, with 
some abrasions of the knees, but contusion of the abdomen, 
shock, and contusion of the abdominal contents. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the House ought not to allow 
this old man so small a sum as $250. It is my judgment that 
he ought to be allowed a reasonable and decent sum or nothing 
at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question first is on the committee 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures “ $3,000" and insert 
in full settlement of all claims against the Government.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment, Strike out “ $1,000" and insert 
* $250.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STAFFORD to the committee amendment: Strike out 
“$1,000” and insert $250." 

The CHAIRMAN. The first question is on the amendment to 
the committee amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were 6 ayes and 27 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that the 
noes had it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I demand tellers. 

‘Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. STEPHENS 
of Mississippi and Mr. BLANTON as tellers. 


“ $1,000, 


Mr. Chairman, I move that 
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ae committee again divided ; and the tellers reported—ayes 2, 
noes 

So the committee declined to rise. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the Chair declared that no 
quorum is present? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not. 

Mr. MANN. The point of no quorum was made some time 


ago. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the Chair has not declared 
that no quorum was present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my poimi, of order, 
and I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the e. s 
serting E $500." ommittee amendment by striking out “ $1,000” 

Mr. MANN. That amendment is not in order unless the other 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has declared the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin as not agreed to, and it was 
not agreed to, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I understand this is ac- 
ceptable to the chairman of the committee and his associates. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. The gentleman from Texas 
is mistaken. I told him to see the author of the bill, 

Mr, BLANTON. I have seen him, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Bropseck] is willing to accept it. 

Mr. BRODBECK. I am willing to accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 41, noes 13, 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the commit- 
tee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the bill as amended be reported back te the House with the 
recommendation that it pass, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves 
that the bill be reported to the House with the recommendation 
that as amended it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MRS. W. E. CRAWFORD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2012) for the relief of Mrs. W. E. Crawford. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, cut of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. W. E. 
Crawford the sum of os .40 in full compensation for services rendered 
as auxiliary carrier of mails at Decatur, Ala., from February 28, 1914, 
to June 28, 1914 

Mr. ALMON,. Mr. Chairman, I will make this explanation: 
This bill is to appropriate $140.40 to Mrs. Crawford for services 
rendered as auxiliary letter carrier. It is admitted by the 
Post Office Department that the services were rendered, and the 
amount is due and unpaid, but that for technical reasons the 
department did not see proper to pay the claim, because it was 
claimed that there was a civil-service register from which the 
postmaster should have selected some one to render this service, 
It is claimed by the Post Office Department that the postmaster 
knew that there was such a register and had been notified to 
make the selection from the register. It was claimed that the 
notice was given to him by the secretary of the Civil Service 
Commission. The postmaster says that he did not receive notice. 
The records fail to disclose any such notice to the postmaster, 
and even if the postmaster did have knowledge of it, Mrs. 
Crawford, who rendered the service, had no notice of it. I made 
this explanation before the committee at the last session of 
Congress, and the bill passed this House unanimously, but failed 
to pass the Senate for want of time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall the reading of the report, she 
was paid up to March 28, 1914. 

Mr. ALMON. Up to the time it was claimed that the Civil 
Service secretary notified the postmaster to discontinue her 
services. The postmaster states that he had no such notice, 
and that Mrs. Crawford was continued in the service until 
June 28, 1914, at $1.50 a day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was not the postmaster compensated at the 
time when he might have obtained a person from the civil- 
service register? 

Mr. ALMON. She was paid up to the time the claim the civil- 
service secretary gave the notice to the postmaster; and while 


and in- 
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it appears there was a civil-service register, the postmaster 
states that he could not have gotten anyone to serve from that 
register if he had gotten the netice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill states that he was paid for sery- 
ices from February 28, 1914, to June 28, 1914. The Postmaster 
General's letter in the third paragraph from the end says: 

In the settlement of the postmaster’s accounts, after very careful 
consideration by this department and the Civil Service Commission of 
all the facts in the case, this de — allowed the postmaster's 
claim up to March 28, 1914, the date em which the postmaster was 
given a clear understanding of the situation by the district civil- 
service secretary. 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They allowed his claim up to Mareh 28. 

J Mr. ALMON. T am asking for pay from February 28, 1914, 

to June 28, 1914. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But he was allowed compensation, accord- 
ing to the Postmaster General, up to March 28, 1914, and I 
am rising to inquire whether the gentleman is not giving him 
more pay than he is entitled to, paying him for time for which 
he has already received compensation, 

Mr. ALMON. No. 

ME STAFFORD. There is surely some confusion. here some- 
where. 

Mr. ALMON. The report says: 

22. Cootae of the mame AE Deckcon aan, taerserrear 
28 to June 28, 191 

That is in the 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think this is a mathematical error. The 
bill itself provides for the payment for services from February 
28, 1914, to June 28, 1914. I direct the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to the statement as contained in the 
Postmaster General's letter which I just read. There is some 
conflict there. You are paying him in addition to what he has 
already received compensation for. 

Mr. ALMON. There may be a difference in date there, but 
there is no question about the amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The record of the department shows that 
he was allowed compensation up to Mareh 28, 1914. I go fur- 
ther and I read 

Mr. ALMON. I am only asking in the bill for payment after 
February 28. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know, but he already received compensa- 
tion up to February 28. 

Mr. ALMON. I see what the gentleman means now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a conflict there, whereby you are 
paying him money for the month for which he has already re- 
ceived compensation. 

Mr. ALMON. The bill ought to be amended so as to make it 
March 28. The amount is correct. There is ne question about 
that. 

Mr. MANN. I think he was only paid up to February 28. 

Mr. ALMON. That is the way my bill reads. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. On page 10 of the report 
the First Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Roper, fixed the 
time from February 28 to June 28, 1914. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman is reading from a Iet- 
ter of date March 25, 1915, and I am reading from the latest 
expression by the department, February 5, 1916, on page 2 of 
the report, the first letter’ in the report. 

I will continue reading to show that while this postmaster has 
no technical right for reimbursement after February 28, 1914, 
notwithstanding the department allowed him eompensation up 
to March 28, 1914, and in support of that position I will continue 
the reading where I left off a minute ago: 

n of Paaa igri rul postmaster’: 
„F * eifgible 
e established. February 28, 1914, but beeause of his 

and misunderstanding of the rules the Civil Service Commission ty agreed 
to approve Mrs. Crawford's employment until the date mentioned 

What was that date? Originally March 28, 1914. There was 
one month's compensation for which she has already received 
allowance. Originally, as the letter of the First Assistant points 
out, and which is supported by the position of the Postmaster 
General, he is technieally entitled to no money after February 
28. but the Post Office Department allowed him compensation up 
to: March 28, 1914, 

Mr. WELLING. But if the gentleman will continue reading, 
and read the next paragraph 

The amount stated in the bill is the amount disallowed in the post- 
master’s account. 

So if there is any confusion in these dates it certainly does not 
go to the amount that the bill asks for of $140. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. The very next sentence below 
where the gentleman stopped reading shows that. 


Mr. STAFFORD. This is a small matter; I went over it eare- 
fully some months ago and I gained the impression from my 
reading of the full report, which is of some 14 pages—I may have 
wasted a Iot ef time, perhaps, on the matter—that he was not 
entitled fo that $140, and I base that upen the statement of the 
postmaster. This is a letter addressed by the First Assistant 
Postmaster, January 20, 1915: 

I therefore ask that you suspend the small technicality of the law 

and authorize the —.— of this amount; also that the oan ae 

. — expended, do 50, from February 27 = March 31, 1914, be 
paid. The total amount of these sums held up is $140.40, 

That confirms what I said originally. The postmaster asks 
for compensation from February 28 up to June 28 of a total of 
$140. In that amount there was a claim for $40.50 from Febru- 
ary 27 to March 31, and the Postmaster General states he has 
been allowed that up to March 28. On that basis you are giving 
her about $35 or $40 more than to which she is entitled. 

Mr. ALMON. It will amount to $140.40, at $1.50 a day, for 
the time the gentleman claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read this very carefully, and F could not 
arrive at any other conclusion but that he had received this 


| by reason of the courtesy of the Postmaster General. 


Mr. 
claim. 
Mr. STAFFORD. From his own statement he says the total 
amount, February 28 to June 28, is $140.40. This amount, 
February 27 to March 31. was $40.50, and the total amount of 


ALMON. There is no mistake in the amount of the 


| those sums held up is $140.40. The Postmaster General claimed 


he receded from his original position and says, We will pay 


vou up to Mareh 28, 1914.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, probably this claim will be al- 
lowed and paid, yet it involves quite an important general propo- 
sition. We have had a great many complaints on our side of 
the House that there has been quite u disregard of the civi 
service law in many branches of the Government in recent days, 
months, and years. Many have been employed for duty, and 
let us assume they have performed the service, where the law 
provided they should not have been appointed. We have had 
complaints of that character. Now, here fs a case where the 
Postmaster General reports—and' there is no controversy about 
it—that the postmaster first ignorantly disregarding the civil- 
service law appointed his wife as a carrier of mail. She has 
been paid for the time while he was in ignoranee. She was ap- 
pointed when there was no civil-service register for the place. 
Afterwards a civil-service register was posted and the depart- 
ment says the postmaster was fully cognizant of the fact and 
of the Iaw but he deliberately, according to the statement of 
Gen. Burleson, disregarded the law and eontinued the appoint- 
ment of his wife, and—so far as I know there is no renson why 
he should not have appointed his wife to perform the service; 
maybe he could not have gotten anybody else to do it as well— 
deliberately disregarded the law. The Civil Service Commission 
after consideration of the ease authorized the payment of the 
time while he was in ignorance but declined to autherize the 
payment of compensation after he knew better. The Post- 
master General winds up his letter om the subjeet im the report 
on this bill in this way: 

There is no 3 as to the performance of the service by Mrs. 
Crawford, but this department cam not recommend the enactment of 
this bill because the postmaster persistently and knowingly violated. the 
civil-service rules. 

Now, the lady who performed the service was probably as 
well posted on the subject as her husband who made the appoint- 
ment. Of course the service so performed would not have cost 
any less to have it performed by somebody else, but after all it 
is a question, where the service is required and performed and 
appointment has been made in flat violation of law, with a 
willful disregard of law, whether Congress should take special 
action to pay the person whe has not only himself or herself 
disregarded the law, but whose superior making the appointment 
disregarded the law. Why should not anybody disregard the 
law in referenee to appointment if they are to be paid just the 
same as though the law had been complied with? 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, just another word. The state- 
ment of the Postmaster General that the postmaster had notice 
of the civil-service register is based upon the statement that 
the civil-service secretary had given the notice te the post- 
master. There is nothing in the record, there is nothing fur- 
nished by the Post Office Department showing that the civil- 
service secretary gave the notice te the postmaster. The post- 
master states positively that he did not have the notice, Now, 
if the postmaster had getten the notice from the. civil-service 
register then there would be something on which: the Postmaster 
General could have based this statement, and if that notice 
was given by the civil-service secretary to the postmaster there 
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ought to be some evidence of it, and some record of it should 
have gone into this hearing before the committee. 

It is not in there, which corroborates the postmaster when 
he makes his statement that he did not get such a notice, and 
for that reason he continued Mrs. Crawford in the service. 
It is stated the lady who did this work was the wife of the 
postmaster. That is true, and his predecessor had his daughter 
in this service for many years. It is usual and customary down 
there. And besides that, there is no question but that her 
work was efficient and that she performed it faithfully and 
well. The hearings show that just before that time by the 
civil-service register that there were four or five on the 
register, and the postmaster was unable to get anyone of them 
to serve. Now, this same question was raised, and my good 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] reserved his objection when 
we had it up last Congress, and when I made this explanation 
he withdrew his objection, and I am quite sure he is not going 
to oppose the passage of the bill at this time. 

Mr. MANN, I am not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman examined the record 
since I addressed the House as to the amount? I can not, after 
going over it again, find that I am in error in my position that 
she was paid this $40 from February 28 to March 28. 

Mr. ALMON, No. I have been listening to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have computed it at $1.50 a day 
for 93 days, which, of course, is $139.50. She evidently was paid 
for the extra month, but still has $139.50 under the bill. 

Mr. ALMON. ‘The statement shows that the auxiliary letter 
carrier Was allowed $1.50 a day. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to the fact that in the same letter 
the postmaster states the amount in the bill is the amount dis- 
allowed in the postmaster’s account. 

Mr. STAFFORD. After he had been given an allowance. 

Mr. MANN. This claim is for 93 days. 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. That would be from March 28 to June 28 and 
not from February 28. From February 28 to June 28 is four 
months. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the bill in the 
eighth line by striking out “February” and inserting in licu 
thereof“ March.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ALMON moves to amend, page 1, line 8, by striking out the word 
February“ and insert in Yeu thereof the word “ March.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agrecing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 5 

Mr. ALMON. I move that the bill be reported to the House 
as amended, with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, may [ ask unanimous consent 
that the committee take up out of order a bill, No. 144 (H. R. 
8473), page 86? It is the only private bill I have introduced. It 
will take but a minute or two. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
the ealendar. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. 
comes next. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen object. 


IRA G. KILPATRICK AND GUY D. DILL. 


The next bilt in order on the Private Calendar was tlie bill 
(II. R. 8444) for the relief of Ira G. Kilpatrick and Guy D. Dill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the title of Ira G. Kilpatrick and Guy D. 
Dill, as tenants in common, in and to the west half of the southeast 
quarter of section 3, township 32 north, range 8 east, in the district 
of lunds subject to sale at Fort Wayne, Ind., in Whitley County, Ind., 
as assignee from Jonathan Pearson, by conveyance be, and the same is 
herevy, quieted and confirmed, and patent therefor shall issue to the 
said Ira G. Kilpatrick and Guy D. Dill as tenants in common. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 
Committee amendment: After the word “ common,” in line 11, insert 
* upon payment to the United States of $1.25 per acre.” 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, this bill is a bill to perfect 
the title for 80 acres of land held for something like over 50 
years on a tax title. It was found rather a strange circumstance 
that they taxed the land, sold the tax title, then went upon it 
and improved it, and ditched it, and to-day the land is worth 
perhaps $50 or $60 an acre. The bill has passed the House 
once before, but too late to have action upon it in the Senate. 


I have a bill on 


I have one bill on the calendar, and it 
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It has been recommended by the committee and also by the 
Seeretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Chairman, I moye that the bill be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question first arises on the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the motion 
made by the gentleman from Indiana to lay aside the bill H. R. 
8444 as amended, with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bills back to the 
House with the recommendations of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion is made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi that the committee do now rise and report the bills 
back to the House with the recommendation, in some instances, 
that the bills be laid on the table and, in other instances, that 
the bills, with and without sundry amendments, be passed. 

Mr. MANN. Not all of them should pass. They should be 
reported back to the House, with the recommendations made by 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration certain bills on the Private 
Calendar and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House, with the recommendation that as to some of them they 
be laid on the table, and that as to others, some with amend- 
ments and some without amendments, that they be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union reports that that com- 
mittee has had under consideration sundry bills and has di- 
rected him to report the same back to the House, some with 
amendments and some without, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bills do pass, and 
three with the recommendation that they lie on the table. The 
Clerk will report the first of these bills. ` 

STEAMSHIP “ CALDERA,” ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4988) to authorize the changing of the name of the steam- 
ship Caldera, t 

The SPEAKER. Witbout objection, it will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. E 

COL, DAVID I. BRATNARD. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 979) for the promotion and retirement of Col. David L. 
Brainard, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will lie on the 
table, according to the recommendation of the committec. 

There was no objection. 

CLAIMS AGAINST THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 329) referring certain claims against the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Court of C 8. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

MARY NEAF. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7715) for the relief of Mary Neaf. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

HARRIET FISHER. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 855) for the relief of Harriet Fisher. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

ALEXANDER F. M cooL. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 1423) for the relief of Alexander F. McCollam. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed 


* 
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DAVID E. GRAY. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1607) for the relicf of David E. Gray. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM M. WILSON. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2635) to authorize the issue of a patent te certan land 
in Alabama to William M. Wilson. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ALMA HARRIS. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 4240) for the relief of Alma Harris. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
_ reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
e (II. R. 1873) for the relief of Thomas Campbell, with amend- 

n 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


} 


CHARLES LYNCH. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 1954) for tbe relief of Charles Lynch, with amendments. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


JEREMIAH STOVER. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 667) for the relief of Jeremiah Stover. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CLEMENT H. COLE. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3090) for the relief of Clement H. Cole, with amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


i MARSHALL POOL. 


| The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2492) to establish the military record of Marshall Pool. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 1 85 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MAJ. CHALMERS G. HALL. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3299) 8 the POE 5 reappoint Maj. Chalmers 
G. Hall, retired, to the active list of the Arm 


The SPEAKER. The question is on thie third reading of the 


Senate bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 


JENNIE M. HEATH. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10225) striking from the pension roll the name of 
Jennie M. Heath. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS J. BOSE. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 925) for the relief of Thomas J. Rose, with amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

MARY J. LACEY. 

The bill (H. R. 8856) for the relief of Mary J. Lacey, reported 
from the Committee of the Whole without amendment, was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

THOMAS G. ALLEN. 

The bill (H. R. 4610) to compensate Thomas G. Allen for 
injuries received while employed in the General Land Office of 
the United States, and making an appropriation therefor, was re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole with an amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to and the bill as amended ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the third time, 


and passed. 
MES. W. E. CRAWFORD. 


The bill (H. R. 2012) for the relief of Mrs. W. E. Crawford 
was reported from the Committee of the Whole House with an 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


IRA G. KILPATRICK AND GUY p. DILL. 


The bill (H. R. 8444) for the relief of Ira G. Kilpatrick and 
Guy D. Dill was reported from the Committee of the Whole with 
an amendment, the amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I move to re- 
consider the votes whereby the several bills were passed and 
that that motion lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SALE OF LANDS MISSOULA COUNTY, MONT, 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9865) to authorize the 
sale of certain lands to school district No. 28, of Missoula, Mont, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to såll and convey to school district 


No. 28, of Missoula County, Mont., the southwest quarter of the south- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of section 36, township 21 north, 


range 20 west, on the Flathead Indian Reservation, in Montana, or so 
much thereof as may be required, for public school pu: oses. under such such 
and s a 


regulations as he Te! prescribe, at not iess t 
value; and the net proceeds from the sale of said land shal = de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Fiat- 
ead Indians, to draw interest at the rate now provided law, and to 
be used for the benefit of the Indians on the F chend Indian Reserva - 
tion: Provided, That the ee therefor shall contain the condition that 
Indian children residing in the said school district No, 28 shall at all 
times be admitted to the privilege of attendance and instruction on 
equality with white children. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bili be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBBINS. May I ask at what price me lands are to 
be sold? This is a quarter section? 

Mr. EVANS. No; there is only about 10 acres of the land. 
The land was appraised by a commission and was turned over 
to the town of Ronan. But the town of Ronan enn not turn it 
over to the school district, and-there is no other way to make it 
available except by this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Manrix, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for 15 days on account of important business. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11709. An act granting the consent of Congress to Nor- 
man County, Minn., and Traill County, N. Dak., to construct 
a bridge across the Red River of the North on the boundary line 
between said States. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday unanimous con- 
sent was given that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. I ask unanimous consent to modify 
that so that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet on Saturday next, with the ee that nothing 
will be done on Saturday except the filing of the report of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and then a motion to adjourn 
will be made immediately thereafter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to modify the order of yesterday that when 
the House adjourns it adjourn to meet next Monday so that it 
will meet on Saturday next. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its 3 order, adjourned 
until Saturday, December 21, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the eradication of the potato wart 
(H. Doc. No. 1605); to the Committee on Agriculture and or- 
dered to be printed without illustrations. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a tenta- 
tive draft of a bill to prohibit intoxicating liquors and prostitu- 
tion within the Canai Zone, and for other purposes (H. Doc. No. 
1606) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, transmitting 
copy of a dispatch from the American minister at Panama com- 
municating a copy of the resolution adopted by the National 
Assembly of Panama on November 11 last, felicitating the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Governments of the allies 
on the signature of the armistice on November 11, 1918 (H. Doc. 
No. 1607) ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
statement of the expenditures in the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1608) ; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH, from the Comniittee on Railways and 
Canals, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11579) to author- 
ize the appointment of a board of engineers to make a pre- 
liminary location, survey, and plans for a canal connecting the 
waters of Lake Erie and the Ohio River on the line of the 
Miami & Erie Canal from Toledo to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
from a point near Defiance, Ohio, to a point in the southerly 
end of Lake Michigan, and to estimate the cost thereof, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
875), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13274) to provide relief 
where formal contracts have not been made in the manner re- 
quired by law, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 877), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13306) 
to authorize the payment of allotments out of the pay of en- 
listed men in certain cases in which these payments have been 
discontinued, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 876), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 18441) to authorize ad- 
vances to the reclamation fund, and for the issue and dis- 
posal of certificates of indebtedness in reimbursement therefor ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 13442) authorizing and pro- 
viding for the purchase of land abroad for military cemeteries, 
and for their preservation and maintenance, in which to inter 
the remains of officers and enlisted men of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces killed in battle or who have died abroad; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13443) to provide for 
the organization of an army to be used abroad, known as the 
Army of Occupation, and the discharge of enlisted men in the 
military service not included in the Regular Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 13444) to commission members 
and chief clerks of local and district draft boards; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 18445) to provide for the 
registration and Americanization of aliens; to the Committee 
on immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 13446) granting the consent 
of Congress to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Allegheny River at or 
near Sixteenth Street, in the city of Pittsburgh, county of 
Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13447) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Milivale 
Borough, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr, CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 13448) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to extend temporarily the time for 
filing applications and fees and taking action in the United 
States Patent Office in favor of nations granting reciprocal 
rights to United States citizens,” approved August 17, 1916; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13449) amending section 4904 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13450) amending chapter 148 of the act of 
March 3, 1883, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Patents. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 13451) to pension Lettie A. 
Troutman, dependent mother of Charles Troutman, late of the 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 13452) granting an increase 
of pension to Elisha S. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 13453) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Shuck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 13454) granting a pension to 
Nancy Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13455) granting a pension to William H. 
Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13456) granting a pension to George W. 
Foust; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (II. R. 13457) granting a pension to David A. 
Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 13458) granting a pension to 
Hiram Dillon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 13459) for the 
relief of George Deitz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 13460) granting a pension 
to Samuel S. Daniell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, WHITE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13461) granting a pen- 
sion to Edward C. Crawford; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ESCH: Evidence to accompany H. R. 13408, granting 
a pension to Clark Sturdevant; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of A. H. Cohn (Inc.) and 
Slade, Tenney & Weadley, of Chicago, protesting against a dis- 
criminating tax on jewelry, and asking that all industries be 
taxed alike; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution by military order of Loyal Legion 
of the United States, Commandery of the State of Illinois, re- 
questing Representatives of the Lower House of Congress from 
State of Illinois to use their endeavors to have Senate bill 130, 
or the bill prepared by Congressman Raker, reported out that 
it may come to a vote; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


SENATE. 
5 Fripay, December 20, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Sunday, December 15, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Myers Smoot 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. New Spencer 
Culberson Kellog, Norris Sterling 
Curtis Kendrick Nugent Swanson 
Fernald Kenyon Page Thomas 
France Ling Penrose Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Knox Pittman ‘Trammell 
Gay La Follette Poindexter Underwood 
Gerry Lenroot Pollock Vardaman 
Gronna Lodge Saulsbury Walsh 
Hale McCumber Shafroth Warren 
Harding McKellar Sheppard Watson 
Henderson McLean Simmons Weeks 
Hitebcock Martin, Ky. Smith, Ariz. 

Johnson, Cal. Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 

Johnson, 8. Dak. Moses Smith, S. C. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is absent on account of 
illness. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Sur] is necessarily absent on 
important business of the Senate. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to announce that Senators NELSON, 
OverRMAN, Wotcotr, and Rxxp are necessarily absent on official 
business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN] are detained on important public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I wish to 
state to the Senate, in fact I was requested to state to the Sen- 
ate, that arrangements have been made for an adjournment for 
the holidays as soon as the revenue bill is passed; that is to say, 
if the bill is passed on Saturday or on Monday arrangements 
have been made to recess until the 2d day of January. Of 
course that would not be the case if we fail to pass the bill by 
Saturday night or at furthest by Monday. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

I notice in the Associated Press dispatch to the Washington 
Post this morning the following statement at the end of the 
dispatch on page 3: i 

President Wilson continues to receive exhaustive reports of what is 
going on in Washington and the United States, and he bas read the 21 
points outlined by tor Lobo in a speech in the Senate. 

What particular form of misinformation has been given to 
the President or what particular form of misrepresentation of 
the President is implied in that statement I can not tell, but I do 
know exactly what the misrepresentation is so far as it affects 
me. I have made no speech in the Senate, and I have not out- 
lined 21 points or any other number of points. 

On the 10th of December I introduced a statement from the 
executive board of the National Committee of Patriotic So- 
cieties, representing 46 leading patriotic war organizations, and 
I asked that it be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. They were resolutions in the 
nature of a petition. It is needless to say here that we all 
introduce resolutions and petitions which may not represent our 
personal views at all, because it is the duty of a Senator to 
present petitions sent to him by his constituents whether he 
agrees with them or not. Those 21 points, many of which are 
excellent, were not mine nor did they represent my views. It 
represented the views of 46 patriotic war organizations. I hope 
to-morrow to speak, and then I shall give my own views in my 
own way. These resolutions included among them “ interna- 
tional arbitration and league of nations as complement to the 
policy of national defense ” and “the control of raw materials 
by the allies.” 

I do not think myself that the league of nations or any provi- 
sion looking in that direction ought to be made a part of the 
peace with Germany. I feel very strongly it should be treated 
separately entirely. As to the control of raw materials by the 
allies and the United States, I have never heard of such a 
proposition except in this way. 

As I said, Mr. President, everybody knows that we all present 
petitions and resolutions which do not represent in the slightest 
degree our own opinions. That it is well known here is shown 
by an article printed in the New York World, which speaks about 
this matter and the interpretation given it abroad, and says: 

The newspapers began gravely discussing Senator Lodge's state- 
ment of peace terms.” He promptly and properly explains that the 
communication he offered did not represent his personal views. 

I stated that to the press some days ago, and it is known, as 
that shows, to the American press; and now comes back this 
thing from Paris, I have no doubt misrepresenting the President, 
utterly misrepresenting me. 

This is not a time, Mr. President, for such misrepresentations 
to be made. This subject is too important, the utterances here 
in the Senate carry too much weight for such misrepresentation. 

I am told it was said that some newspaper correspondent in 
New York sent it out that I was going to advocate these 21 
points. Of course, that is pure misrepresentation and invention. 

Mr. President, it is an illustration of the inaccuracy, to use 
no harsher word, of the reports which we receive from Paris 
and which Paris receives from us. To such opinions as corre- 
spondents choose to put out I have no objection, but no respon- 
sible press association has any right to misrepresent facis in this 
great debate now going on. 

I desired to make this explanation and show the utter falsity 
of what I have quoted, and I hope that the great press associa- 
tion which committed the error will correct it in Paris, 


FREEDOM FOR GREEKS, 


Mr. SMOOT. I have a telegram from the chairman of an 
organization of Greek people in the State of Utah, and with it 
the request of the organization to have it printed in the RECORD. 
I ask that that may be done. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

Prices, UTAN, December 19, 1918. 
Hon. REED SMOOT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Kindly present the following resolution to the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives : 

We, 2,000 law-abiding American citizens of Greek descent, residing 
in Carbon County, Utah, by resolution appeal to the honorable House 
of Representatives of the United States of America for Hberty and 
unity for the Greek Nationals, all Grecian people residing in Thrace, 
Asia Minor, Epirus, and the Egean Islands, who have suffered for 450 

ears under barbarous Turks. The majority of said territories are 
reek. There are in the Vilayets of Konstantinopolis and Adrionop- 
olis 800,000 Greeks, having 658 schools. 1,500 teachers, and 80,000 
upils ; North Epirus and Koritsa, 222,000 Greeks. 275 schools, 356 
chers, and 13,000 pupils; Ægcan Islands, 105,000 Grecks. All of 
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zald population is looking for the great assistance of the United States 
of Amerita, and depending on the honorable House of Representatives of 
the United States, whose platform forever is liberty and freedom for- 
all people who are 3 as slaves. We are begging vou to protect 
our brothers. there, appealing te our 3 Hon. Woodrow 
hot apn to obtain liberty and unity for these long-suffering Grecian 
people. 
STYLIAN STAES, Chairman. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 10225. An act striking from the pension roll the name 
of Jennie M. Heath, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

The following bills were: severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

H. R. 667. An act for the relief of Jeremiah Stover; 

H. R. 925. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Rose; 

1954. An act for the relief of Charles Lynch; 
An act to establish the military record of Marshall 
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. An act for the relief of Clement H. Cole; 
. An act for the relief of Mary Neaf; and 
. An act for the reHef of Mary J. Lacey. 
following bills were severally read twice wong their titles 
red to the Committee on Publie Lands: 
An set for the relief of Harriet Fisher; 
An act for the relief of Alexander F. MeCollam; 
. An act to authorize the issue of a patent to cer- 
‘Alabama to William M. Wilson; 
4240. An act for the relief of Alma Harris: 
S444, An act for the relief of Ira G. Kilpatrick and Guy 
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school district No. 28, of Missoula County, Mont. 
The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Claims: 
H. R. 2012. An act for the relief of Mrs. W. E. Crawford; and 
H. R. 4610. An act to compensate Thomas G. Allen for in- 
juries received while employed in the General Land Office of 
the United States and making an appropriation therefor. 
The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to: the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
II. R. 1607. An act for the relief of David E. Gray; and 
H. R. 1873. An act for the relief ef Thomas Campbell. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 3299) authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. Chalmers 
G. Hall, retired, to the active list of the Army. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 667. An act for the relief of Jeremiah Stover; 

H. R. 855. An act for the relief of Harriet Fisher; 

II. R. 925. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Rose; 

An act for the relief of Alexander F. McCollam; 
An act for the relief of David E. Gray; 
An act for the relief of Thomas Campbell ; 
. An act for the relief of Charles Lynch; 
An act for the relief of Mrs. W. E. Crawford; 
. An act to establish the military record of Marshall 
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41 — An act to authorize the issue of a patent to certain 
in Alabama to: William M. Wilson; 
R. 3090. An act for the relief of Clement H. Cole; 
R. 4240. An act for the relief of Almu Harris; 
t. 4610. An act to compensate Thomas G. Allen for injuries 
ived while employed in the General Land Office of the United 
es, and making an appropriation therefor ; 

E R.7715. An act for the relief of Mary Neaf; 

H. R. 8444. An act for the relief of Ira G. Kilpatrick and Guy 
D. Dill; 

HL R. 8856. An act for the relief of Mary J. Lacey; 

H. R.9865. An act to authorize the sale of certain lands to 
school district No. 28, of Missoula County, Mont. ; and 

H. R. 10225. An act striking from the pension roll the name 
of Jennie M. Heath. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 
The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 


had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 11709) granting the consent 
of Congress to Norman County, Minn., and Traill N. 
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Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North 
ow the boundary line between said States, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bos- 
ton, Mass., praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage 
amendment to the legislature ef the several States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, presented memorials of the Olympia Theaters (Inc.) 
and sundry ether motion-picture theaters, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, remonstrating against any increase in the tax on ad- 
mission to theaters and also against the taxation of motion- 
picture films, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He alse presented resolutions adopted by the County Galway 
Men’s Benevolent Association, of Greater Boston, of Local Di- 
vision No. 9, Ancient. Order of Hibernians, of Weymouth; of 
Local Division No. 6, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Gardner ; 
and of Local Division No. 14, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of 
Brighton, all in the State of Massacausetts, praying for the 
freedom of Ireland, which were referred to the Committee on 


Foreign Relations. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Cadillac (Mich.) 
city schools, and a petition of teachers and board members of 
the publie schools of Charlotte, Mich., praying for the creation 
of a department of education, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION (S. DOC. No. 315). 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to report a resolution from the Committee on Commerce. It is- 
to print a report from the Shipping Board in pursuance: of a 
resolution passed by the Senate on November 21, 1918. The 
report should have been ordered printed when it was received 
by the Senate, but it was simply referred to the Commerce 
Committee, and that committee desires that it be printed. I 
therefore report this resolution in connection with it and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 391). was read, considered by unani- 
mous. consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the communication. — the acting chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, transmi response to a Senate. 
3 of Noxember 21. = information. relative to existing con- 

r ship construction, the cost of such construction, in both 
private —. Government shipyards, be printed as a Senate document. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK : 

A bilt (S. 3213) to amend the act approved April 18, 1918, to 
give indemnity for damages. caused by American forces abroad ; 
to the Committee om Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3214) granting a pension to William Meyers (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee om Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 5215). granting a pension to Floyd B. Daugherty ; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5216) granting a pension to Nellie White (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


WARE-RISK. INSURANCE. 


Mr. POMERENB. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a bill which provides for the amendment ef the act 
governing the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Several similar 
bills are before the Finance Committee, and I think this one 
should also be referred to that committee. I have before me a 
statement in explanation of the bill which has been made by a 
very practical insurance man, and I believe that it will be of 
service to the committee. I ask that the bill and accompany- 
ing statement be printed in the Recorp without reading, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 5217) to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance at 
the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and 
amended October 6, 1917, and for other purposes, wan read the 
first time by its title, the second time at length, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That article 4, section 400, of House bill 3723. ap- 
green October 6, 1917, as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
“Sec. 400. That in order to commissioned officer and en- 
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ability of any such person in any multiple of $500, and not less than 
$1,000 or more than $10,000, upon the payment of the premiums as 
hereinafter provided. 

“A grace of 31 days shall be granted for the payment of premiums, 
during which time the insurance shall continue in force; but in the 
event of the death of the insured during said period the overdue premium 
shall be deducted from the amount payable. 

»The insurance certificate or policy may be reinstated by the insured 
at any time within six months after the expiration of the 31 days of 
grace, upon application in writing to the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 
and without medical examination, upon payment of all arrears, with 
interest thereon, not to exceed 6 per cent per annum.” 

This amendment to take effect as of November 11, 1918. 


The accompanying statement was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


There is a very important matter which should be taken up in regard 
to the United States Government war-risk insurance. 

Millions of Americans are now engaged in the military and naval 
service of the Government, and most of these men have taken out what 
is known as war-risk insurance. The great bulk of this insurance is 
kept in force by the payment to the Government of a small amount of 
money each month, and these payments are generally deducted from the 
pay of the soldiers and sailors, thus keeping the insurance in force by 
this automatic method of deducting the amount which is due monthly 
from the monthly pay. kj 

When the war is over and the armies are disbanded, the pay of the 
soldier or sailor will cease and the Government will have no funds due 
those who carry insurance from which to deduct the amounts payable 
for the insurance. 

As a practical insurance man I know that a very saree number of the 
soldiers will fail to pay the premiums which are due in order to keep 
the insurance in force and it will lapse. Many of those who are in- 
sured do not know where to send the money to keep the insurance in 
force ; there are many others who do not realize the great value of the 
Government insurance; they do not know that they can keep the in- 
surance in force by the payment of small monthly premiums for a paoa 
of five years after the war, and that within this five-year period they 
have the privilege of converting the insurance into regular old-line 
contracts at net rates without medical examination; that is, that bey À 
can secure from the Government a regular policy on the ordinary 10, 
15, or 20 payment life plan, or can apply ‘or a policy on the endow- 
ment plan, hese policies will conta he r paid-up extended 
insurance and cash-surrender values. 

Something should be done to inform every soldier as to just how he 
can keep the insurance from lapsing; just where he may pay the pre- 
mium and the amount of premium; and a campaign should conducted 
to port every soldier and sailor as to the t value of this insurance. 

a su tion, I think a law should be introduced into Congress 
extendin e time for the payment of premiums for six months after 
the armies are disbanded and allowing every soldier to reinstate his 
policy within the six-month period without medical examination, so that 
saeg r really have an opportunity to secure the benefits of this 

rotection. 

1 It will be the most natural thing in the world for most of the men 
now engaged in the military and naval service of the country, as soon 
as demob tion takes place, to start for their homes. The great war 
will be over; their thoughts will be entirely centered upon seeing the 
home folks; they will not think of insurance, and I do not know of an 
provision in the law which will prevent the policies, or, rather, certifi- 
cates of ae rere from lapsing in the event that the monthly payments 
are not made. 

The Government war-risk insurance not only supplies what is gener- 
ally known as life insurance but also supplies disability insurance at 
the same time. The one of the insurance are nonattachable for 
debt, and the cost to the insured is very low. In fact, the Government 
is only requiring the insured to pay the theoretical mortality rate in 
peace times on the term 8 without making say expense charge, with- 
out charging anything for the disability hazard, and without making 
any charge for the increased hazard due to war. 

Bend of the soldiers and sailors will return in impaired physical con- 
dition, so that they would not be able to pass a medical examination, 
and would thus be debarred from getting life insurance anywhere else. 
These men who are fighting the battles of our country should be given 
ever: 5 to vp this insurance in force, and surely no party 
would deny them this right. 2 

I have met officers in both the Army and Navy of the United States 
who had a very vague idea of all of the advan and privileges con- 
tained In the war-risk insurance law, and if this is so in the case of 
many commissioned officers it will probably be more general in the case 
of privates and noncommissioned officers. 

he certificates of war-risk insurance issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment contain the following clauses: “ Subject to the payment of the 
premium required’; subject to the provisions of the acts of March 
ana — and of any amendments thereto and all regulations 
thereunder.” 


MINING CLAIMS IN ALASKA, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I introduce a 
joint resolution and ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Territories, This joint resolution is in lieu of the one I in- 
troduced a few days ago covering the same subject, and I think 
it covers the situation much better. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 198) to suspend the doing of 
assessment work on mining claims in Alaska for the years 1917, 
1918, 1919, and 1920, and extending to that Territory the pre- 
visions of public resolution No. 10, Sixty-fifth Congress, ap- 
proved July 17, 1917, and public resolution No. 12, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, approved October 5, 1917, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the joint resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Territories. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suarrorn in the chair). 
The Chair will inquire of the Senator from Washington 
whether joint resolutions of this character do not properly be- 
long in the Committee on Public Lands? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. This measure relates particu- 
larly to Alaska, and therefore should go to the Committee on 
Territories. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the Senator any precedent 
for that request? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think all measures which re- 
late solely to Alaska go to the Committee on Territories. I 
move that the joint resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted six amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to pro- 
vide revenue, and for other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. KIRBY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

COMMITTEE ON AMERICANIZATION. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask that the report of the 
Committee on Americanization for the State of New Hampshire 
relative to the teaching of the English language in public, paro- 
chial, and other private schools be referred to the Committee on 
Printing with a view to having it printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ALLOTMENTS TO FAMILIES OF SOLDIERS. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have received a great many 
complaints because of the failures and delays in the payment 
of allotments to the wives and dependents of enlisted men. I 
appreciate the fact that there is a great deal of work connected 
with the payment of these allotments on the part of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, but it would seem that an allotment 
having been made; and a payment having once been made on that 
allotment, there is little excuse then for subsequent delays and 
failures in making the payments. 

I have a letter here received from the chairman of the local 
board for the county of Minnehaha, in my State, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the communication may be read to the 
Senate. It occurs to me that the War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
or perhaps better, the Treasury and War Departments them- 
Selves, as well as the country, should know something not only 
of the inconvenience but of the actual suffering caused the wives 
and dependents of soldiers because of the failure to pay the 
allotments on time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
letter? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not object, but after the letter is 
read I shall ask for the regular order. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Sioux FALLS, S. DAK., December 17, 1918. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sm: The following are a few instances of nearly a hundred 
cases of similar kind that have come to the knowledge of the board. It 
appears to this board that the way these allotments have been handled 
is a disgrace to the American Nation, the memory of which will remain 
with the returned soldier as long as he lives. 

A lady came into the board office carrying two children aged 2 and 
4 years. She asked the beard to obtain her allotments and allowance 
for her, stating that her husband had been in the Army six months and 
she had received one check only from the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. 
She had a few bens and had traded a dozen e that day for a bottle 
of milk and a loaf of bread. and that was all they had to cat. Her 
children were both sick. One of the children had spasms the night 
before; she thought it would die but did not have enough money to 
notify a physician. 

The , out of their own pockets, furnished her with some moncy 
to buy food and medicine and sent her to aps sician, who prescribed 
free of charge. Her case was then refer: o the Red Cross, and 
afterwards she was taken care of. 

Another woman appeoa before the board with four small children. . 
Her husband had felt it his duty to enlist in the army He had been 
gone since last May. In July she had received one allotment and had 
received no more up to the present time. Her husband had made ar- 
rangements; with her allotment and with the money he left her she 
would be able to support herself without any assistance. 

Owing to the fact that her allotments did not come, she had reached 
the point where she could not furnish food for her children or fuel to 
keep them warm, so she asked the board if we could not hasten her 
allotment. Her case was then turned over to the Red Cross, and they 
furnished her support. 

Another instance: A mother has three sons in the service and two 
small children. ch of her boys is making allotment to her. She 
received one allotment of $25 several months ago and has never received 
another one. When she reported she was without coal; her children 
were suffering from the cold, both from lack of fuel and the lack of 
proper winter clothing. The Red Cross has furnished her with the 
neta of life, awaiting the action of the War-Risk Insurance 

ureau, 

In another case the woman came to us, telling us that her husband 
had been in the war for months; that they had been able to accumulate 
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sufficient furniture to make a home; that she had been obliged to go 
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toa 8 for an operation. Due to this, she was unable to work; 
due to the operation at the hospital, she would have to wear a cast 
for a year or more. So she had been obliged to eat up her furniture 
until she had eaten up all except the bed, a small oil stove, and a few 
or dishes. When she reached the point where she had no more 
furniture, she applied to the local board to see if they could not get her 
allotment for her. 

These are a few cases which are typical of about 100 cases which 
we have had brought to our attention in this county, and we wish to 
say that we are certainly ashamed of the portion of the Government 
which handles the allotments of war widows. 

D. L. McKinney, 


Yours, truly, 
Chairman Local Board, Minnehaha County. 
THE REVENUE, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I realize the 
importance of promptly passing the pending bill, and I shall not 
delay the Senate a great while in submitting some remarks 
which I have thought the Senate ought to hear. 

I realize that it is extremely difficult to get the Senate to con- 
sider provisions of such a bill as this independently of the rec- 
ommendations of the committee, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, involving only ordinary questions, I should feel like 
voting for a bill recommended by the committee in its entirety, 
but this bill proposes to raise such an enormous sum of money 
by taxation that I believe Senators, although not members of 
the committee, are justified in studying its provisions. More- 
over, I believe that it is the duty of a member of the com- 
mittee who has been devoting a number of weeks to the ex- 
clusive study of the provisions of such a bill as this, to give to 
the Senate the benefit of that study and to let his views be 
known. I shall not take a great while in giving to the Senate 
some thoughts which I think the Senate ought to have, and which 
I believe the Senate will want to have. I shall discuss the mat- 
ter just as briefly and as concisely as I can. I hope to conclude 
before Senators feel that they must retire to the lunchroom. 

I think it is important that we get a perspective of what this 
legislation means and what the war has made necessary in the 
way of finances. This revenue legislation is a principal part 
of the system for providing revenues for carrying on the war. 
The war began in April, 1917, during the latter part of the 
fiscal year 1917, the year ending June 30 of last year; but even 
during that period the finances of the country felt the effects of 
the war, and, of course, during the whole of the last fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1918. It is feeling the effects of it now, and its 
effects will undoubtedly extend to the end of the fiscal year 
1920. So we have in mind these four years of war financing, 
and I am sure it will be interesting to Senators to get a short 
view of what has been done. 

For the first fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the total ex- 
penditures of the Government were $2,026,678,446.74. The 
receipts from revenue for that year were $1,124,000,000. That 
leaves a deficit of $902,000,000—I will give the figures in round 
numbers—but of that sum we loaned to the allies prior to June 
30 of last year $885,000,000, leaving a net debt increase of only 
$17,000,000. 

In the next fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, the total ex- 
penditures were $13,000,000,000 plus, and the revenues were 
over $4,000,000,000, leaving a debt incurred of $9,000,000,000, 
but of this we loaned to the allies $4,739,000,000 plus, leaving a 
net debt increase of only $4,276,000,000. 

For the year ending June 30, 1919, it is estimated by the 
Treasury Department that the expenditures of the Treasury for 
the year will be $18,000,000,000. We have already loaned during 
the fiscal year to our allies about one and three-fourths billion 
dollars. It is thought that the loans to the allies will be in- 
creased to at least $3,000,000,000 up to June 30, 1919. 

We expect to raise from revenue during the fiscal year by this 
bill $6,000,000,000. There are other miscellaneous receipts. 
During the fiscal year 1917 the miscellaneous receipts were 
$500,000,000, or half a billion. Laying aside the increase which 
will come from miscellaneous sources, we shall raise in revenue 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, $6,500,000,000, which 
will leave a deficit of $8,500,000,000. 

No official estimate has been made of the expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920; but if we take the estimate of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and place the figure at 
$10,000,000,000-—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, did the Senator from New 
Mexico say that no official estimate has been made of the ex- 
penditures for 1920? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I so stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senater is mistaken. The official esti- 
mates are in the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
they are, in round figures, $6,250,000,000. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understood that those were 
the estimates for appropriations. 

Mr, SIMMONS. No; the estimates for appropriations are 
$7,440,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then the estimates unquestion- 
ably are those just stated by the chairman of the committee} 
but the Senator from Utah made some statements regarding ex- 
penditures which I am inclined to believe will increase the esti- 
mates which have been made by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico that 
my estimate and that of the department for the regular appro- 
priations amounted to $7,443,000,000. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is for the appropriations. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is to be appropriated for, and then there 
are the additional amounts for contracts, both obligated and 
unobligated, on the part of the Government, which must be 
filled and which can not be canceled. That will drop into the 
year of 1920, making $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think that the Senate has 
gotten these various views as to probable expenditures, and 
while my personal belief is that the expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1920 will not reach $10,000,000,000, I thought it wise to 
assume some such expenditure as that. I think the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] included in his estimate some “ hang- 
overs” from the expenditures on war contracts which the Treas- 
ury Department expected to be included in the $18,000,000,000, 
and for that reason I am inclined to believe that the actual 
expenditures will not reach $10,000,000,000; but when I made 
the remark awhile ago that there was no official estimate I 
rather intended to be understood by that as saying that there 
was no official estimate of such a definite character that we 
could absolutely rely upon it. Assuming, however, $10,000,- 
000,000 to be the sum of expenditures for the fiscal year 1920, 
we expect to raise in revenue under this bill $4,000,000,000. The 
miscellaneous receipts, if not increased, would amount to $500,- 
000,000 more, making four and a half billion dollars, leaving a 
deficit for the fiscal year 1920 of five and a half billion dollars. 
But we know already of very large sums of money which are going 
to be derived through the salvage of purchases for the war. 
What they shall amount to, of course, we can not definitely 
State at this time, although I should not be surprised to see 
something in the neighborhood of $2,000,000,000 realized from 
that source. 

But laying that aside, and assuming a deficit of five and a 
half billion dollars, then we have this showing: During this war 
for the first fiscal year a deficit of $17,000,000; for the second 
fiscal year, $4,276,000,000; for the third fiscal year, $8,500,000,- 
000; and for the fourth fiscal year, $5,500,000,000, making a 
total, in round numbers, of $18,000,000,000. My belief is that 
through the processes to which reference has just been made the 
total deficit will be around $15,000,000,000 or $16,000,000,000, 
not, of course, taking into consideration any sums which have 
been loaned to our allies. The credits arranged in that con- 
nection already amount to about eight and a quarter billion 
dollars, and probably will reach $10,000,000,000 altogether, 
which will give us at the conclusion of the war an increase in 
our bonded indebtedness of about $25,000,000,000 or $26,000,- 
000,000 


I think it will be interesting to know how our financing has 
compared with that of other countries. Italy and France, of 
course, have raised by taxation a very small sum, relatively 
speaking, for the purposes of the war, I think, amounting to 
about 12 or 15 per cent only of their expenditures. England has 
done a little better than that; her receipts from taxation have 
amounted to about 24 per cent of her total indebtedness; but, 
excluding the amounts of money which England has loaned to 
the allies, she has raised about one-third of the cost of the war 
by taxation. . 

Mr. SMOOT. A little less than 30 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am putting it at the maximum. 
It is claimed that it is less than a third, and even less than 30 
per cent. 

The United States has gone further than that. For the first 
fiscal year of the war, which was only a partial year, the United 
States raised in revenue within 14 per cent of the total cost 
of the war, including the loans to the allies. For the second 
fiscal year the amount raised by taxation amounted to just 
about 50 per cent of the total war expenditures; for the third 
fiscal year, if the estimates which have been made here are 
accepted of $18,000,000,000 of expenditure and only $3,000,000,000 
loaned to the allies, then we are paying by taxation, even for 
this fiscal year, at the peak of war financing, 434 per cent of the 
expenditures; and for the fiscal year 1920, if we assume ex- 
penditures of $10,000,000,000 and raise only four and a half 
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billion dollars, and exclude all receipts from salvage, we are 
still paying 45 per cent of the cost of the war by taxation. 
Taking that all together, if you sum up the total expenditures of 
the war and deduct the amount of money loaned to the allies, 
you will find that, taking the four-year period, the United 
States through taxation has raised just about 50 per cent of the 
cost of the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds 
let me ask him if he has made any computation of the percentage, 
including the advances to our allies? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not those figures here, 
except in this way: I have got the amount, but I have not figured 
out the percentages. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, the percentages, how- 
ever, which the Senator gives are intended to be percentages 
exclusive of loans to the allles 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The Senator said that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Treating them not as an expenditure, 
but as an investment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, sir. 

t Mr, THOMAS. The Senator so stated. 

? Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that I have been making the same character of investigation that 
he has made, and I think that his statement is substantially 
correct. 


| Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

| Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

' Mr, GERRY. There is no country in the world in the history 
of war finance that has ever accomplished such an enormous 
feat as that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the Senator from 
Thode Island is absolutely correct. To my mind, and so far as 
my information goes, this is unprecedented in the history of the 
world. 

This signifies something more, and something which, I think, 
will cause a feeling of pride to glow in the breast of every 
‘American citizen. ‘These billions of dollars we haye been talking 
about—these twenty-five or twenty-six billions of dollars—do 
not represent mere currency, but every dollar which has been 
expended thus far represents commodities, the production of the 
people of this country, We do not shoot dollars. We have not 
loaned dollars to our allies. What we have done has been to 
ship material and commodities, and use those; and when we 
consider the net income of the United States prior to this war, 
ave get a view of what the country has actually done. 

Statisticians tell us that prior to our entry into the war the 
annual total net income of the United States which was used for 
new investments was only five or six billions of dollars; so dur- 
ing this war we have not only put into it an amount equal to the 
total net income of the country prior to the war, but during 
the first full year of the war we put into it more than twice 
what was the net income of the country prior to the war, and 
we are proposing to put into it this fiscal year more than three 
times what was the total net income of the country prior to the 
WAT. 

Mr. President, I believe that this thought should encourage 
the people of this country, It should make them proud of this 
country. They should realize the latent resources of the coun- 
try; and I want to say here and now that the brain which 
visualized the latent resources and the latent energy of this 
country has furnished the world one of the most monumental 
conceptions in all history. This enormously increased produc- 
tion has been accomplished by the people of this country. With 
their patriotism aroused, realizing the enormity of the task 
which we had undertaken, they were willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices. It was necessary to divert from peaceful pur- 
suits the vast energy of this country. It is estimated now, I 
believe, that we have 15,000,000 men engaged in war pursuits 
who ordinarily are in peace pursuits; and we have 
done all this with 4,000,000 of the flower of our manhood taken 
from productive pursuits. I think that the country, for all time 
to come, will not forget the enormous service that the people of 
this country—the workers of this country—have performed in 
this great time of stress. 

Mr. President, while that represents production, yet in order 
to get the production it was necessary in the first place to obtain 
the money; and this, of course, was raised only from two 
sources—from bond issues and from taxation. We all know 
the history of the sale of bonds; and I suppose it may be gener- 
ally known also that when we entered the war and it became 
known that our allies would call on us for assistance, the 
bankers of the conntry considered the situar m, and the opinion 
was expressed by some eminent bankers tant the utmost this 
country could loan to our allies was four er five hundred millions 
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of dollars. When we came to the first sale of liberty bonds, the 
bankers of this country predicted that we could not sell over 
$1,000,000,000 of bonds; that the country would not take them. 
But some master brain conceived the notion that through arous- 
ing the patriotism of this country it was willing to accept more 
than a billion dollars in bonds, and the result of the recent ex- 
perience is that in one bond issue there was sold nearly. 
$7,000,000,000 of bonds, or more by far than the total net in- 
come of the country for a year prior to the war. 

Mr. President, the rest of this money has been raised by. 
taxes, and it is interesting to keep in mind the amount of taxes 
which has been collected. During the first full year we col- 
lected over $4,000,000,000; during this year we contemplate 
raising six and one-half billions of dollars; and I might say that 
before the signing of the armistice it was contemplated to raiso 

000,000,000, and a bill which would have done substantially. 

t was passed by the other House and came to the Senate 
and the Senate committee. It is stated by the chairman that it 
the House without a dissenting vote. When it came 
and was referred to the Senate Finance Committee, that 
committee went to work to prepare a bill which would raise the 
$8,000,000,000, and had it practically prepared when the 
armistice was signed, and then we found that the total expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year probably would be $18,000,000,000 
instead of twenty-four. 

This money, raised by taxes, has come from two general 
sources, the principal source being a tax incomes and 
excess profits, the remainder being a tax which I might term 
an indirect tax upon incomes, because in the final analysis all 
taxes must be paid from income. It may not have come in just 
immediately, but it is income; so, when we talk about consump- 
tion taxes, that is only an indirect tax upon incomes. 

In addition to this tax which we have raised, measured in 
dollars, there has been an additional burden upon the people of 
this country which is unmeasured. The high cost of living by 
reason of the war has been in effect a tax upon the small in- 
comes of the country. It has been a tax equivalent, I believe, 
to about 100 per cent, and when people talk about the rich paying 
the expenses of this war, and assert that we are levying undue 
tribute upon wealth, I wish te remind them that there has been 
a hundred per cent tax upon the salaried people of this country 
during the war. This indirect tax upon incomes, through high 
living expenses and through the taxes which we have levied 
upon so-called luxuries or semi-necessaries, has been principally 
borne by those with the smaller incomes of this country. And 
so when we come to consider the equities of this bill we should 
not overlook the tremendous fact that while we make exemp- 
tions which seemingly exempt a very great class from the 
burdens of this war, they have not really been exempted, but 
in my judgment have been taxed far more, relatively, than any 
other class ef people in this country. Unfortunately it can not 
be avoided. 

Mr. President, we are still proposing to levy taxes upon con- 
sumption. We have six titles in this bill practically devoted to 
that end. I might in the first place, however, refer to the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Utah {Mr. Smoor], in which he pro- 
posed that a 1 per cent tax should be levied upon all sales of 
commodities to be used; and he suggested that that onght to be 
done so as to create a sinking fond for this war debt. I want 
to say to the Senator from Utah that the people of this country 
will never consent that the sinking fund shall be taken out of 
the mouths of the people of this country. If we are going to 
create a sinking fund—as we must—then, I say, that that sink- 
ing fund should be created in an equitable manner, and not 
imposed upon the poverty and stress and necessities of the 
country. 

There is another title in this bill, Title IV, which is an inheri- 
tance tax. The bill as it came to us from the House contained 
an estate tax. We have changed this to an inheritance tax, and 
I think it might very properly be called a special form of income 
tax, because we impose the tax upon the income from the estate 
which the beneficiary receives. That tax, while some have 
opposed it in its entirety, is in my belief a just tax. Moreover, 
I believe that it might very well be increased, and I think that 
would be one prolific source for obtaining revenue with which 
to create a sinking fund. 

I shall not refer to these consumption taxes or indirect taxes, 
such as the tax on transportation, the tax on the manufacture 
of commodities, and so forth. There is no general principle 
involved, further than that, in my humble judgment, such taxes 
should be made just as light as possible. But the committee 


has considered that matter. It is a mere weighing of opinion as 
to the amount of such taxes; and while I would like to have a 
great many of them reduced, and while I think I can show 


1918. 


before I conclude where we could reasonably bring about some 
reduction of such taxes, yet in the main I am sure the Senate 
is going to accept such taxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to say there—because I think it probably ought to go in his 
statement right at this point—that the committee has reduced 
the inheritance or estate tax as imposed by the House to a point 
that will leave a large margin to the States for taxing inher- 
itances; and I think I ought further to suggest to the Senator, 
with reference to the tax on transportation, that it is one of the 
few taxes that the committee has left right where it is in the 
present law without making any change whatever. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure that Senators are 
glad to hear the remark of the chairman of the committee. Some 
members of the committee contended that there should be no 
tax upon inheritances or estates; that all of that should be left 
to the States; but, for one, I was unable to see any distinction 
between that and an income tax. There is no reason why the 
States should not raise. their revenue by income taxes; and if 
we are going to turn over to the States any one source of revenue 
I do not see why it could not be argued that anyone might be 
left out of this bill, and have few sources remaining. 

Much the greater portion of this revenue, however, has been 
raised by a direct tax upon incomes; and when we realize 
that the taxes upon incomes and profits for this fiscal year will 
amount to $4,600,000,000 we must also realize the importance of 
imposing those taxes in an equitable and a fair way. 

At this juncture I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
a question which has been discussed at considerable length in 
the press of the country. I call attention to a discussion of it 
ga in a newspaper in my own State and dated December 

. If that article had appeared during the campaign I should 
not have referred to it, I should have considered it only as an 
argument for the purposes of the campaign; but the article ap- 
pears on December 9 of this year, and I think it well that some 
excerpts from it may be submitted to the Senate. This article 
which I read was published and appeared in the Albuquerque 
Morning Journal of Monday, December 9, of this year. It says: 


A gentleman, evidently a lawyer from one of the Southern States, 
asks the Journal for proof that southern Congressmen who controlled 
war legislation were guilty of shifting from the-South its just propor- 
tion of the taxation burdens necessary for the support of the war. 

The Journal has complied. The communication by Mr. Sinnons— 


Not Simmons but Sinnons— 
is printed elsewhere and the figures asked by him are 3 They 
are taken from official publications of the present administration, there- 
fore should not be questioned by any. Democrat. 

The following States, which constitute what is commonly called the 
solid South—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, and Arkansas—have 
wealth estimated 5 the United States census approximately three 
times as great as that of the State of Ohio. Yet the State of Ohio 
paid in taxes for ray oe of the war $75,000,000 more than was 
paid by all of these uthern States combined. In other words, the 
revenue bills were so juggled that $16,000,000,000 of wealth in 11 
Southern States was left untouched by the tax collector. 


And then similar figures are given and comparisons made as to 
the wealth of Pennsylvania, New York, and other States. It 
then proceeds as follows: 


The southern people did not ask Kitcutn and Simmons and Carter 
Glass and the rest of the southern chairmen of the great committees 
to exempt them from their just burdens of carrying on the war. They 
‘responded readily and patriotically to the draft. They volunteered 
before the draft. The sons of South Carolina and Texas have fought 
and died side by side with the sons of Massachusetts and New York. 


It speaks of some southern Senators who were left out in the 
last election. 

But both Krrcuin and Simmons come back from North Carolina, and 
Tom Watson was elected to Congress from Georgia. 

The article containing the data from which those statements 
were made was copied from the New York Sun. The date of the 
article in the Sun I do not know, but the New York Sun is con- 
sidered one of the reputable papers of this country, and I may 
say, purenthetically, that the Albuquerque Journal is also ordi- 
narily an ably edited paper. Yet this comes as published in the 
New York Sun where these various comparisons were made. In 
quoting the article from the New York Sun the editor of this 
paper, in parentheses, as an introduction to the quoted article, 
uses this language: 

The Journal always tries to accommodate its readers; therefore it 
reprints the summary which recently appeared in the New York Sun, 
the figures of which were taken from the latest reports of the United 
States as to the wealth of the various States, and from the report of 
the Treasury rtment of the reyenues collected from each State for 
war purposes. s to the statesmen responsible, first of all were Con- 
gressman KITCHIN, chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
who openly stated several times that the bill was being framed so that 


the burden would fall on the Northern States, and Senator Simmons, 


chairman of the Finance Committee. Along with these men were all 


the Congressmen and Senators from the Southern States, except one 
from Virginia and two from Tennessee, 
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Why there should have been excluded the one from Virginia 
and two from Tennessee I am sure I do not know. 

After giving a comparison of the estimated wealth of the 
States, and then the taxes paid, the article from the Sun con- 
tinues : f 
„Even the border States could not escape the discrimination which the 
Kitchins exercised against everybody and everythin beyond the sacred 
soil which they were saving from taxes. Missourt, with less wealth 
than Texas, must pay twice the taxes paid by Texas, Maryland, with 
less wealth than Georgia, must pay two and a half times more taxes. 

Thus the very records of the United States Government show that 
the Kitchin taxes were deliberately and ntly rigged so that the 
solid South eae might not merely sponge, but prey, upon the tax- 
payers whom KITCHIN had threatened north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 

Mr. President, it seems to me that such statements are “ the 
limit.” The assumption that this Congress, the Senate and the 
House, are controlled by Members from the so-called solid 
South is absolutely preposterous. To assume that the Finance 
Committee is dominated by a few Senators from the South, and 
to assume likewise that the honored Senators from the South 
who are members of the committee would so stultify their posi- 
tion as to bring about this alleged unsavory situation, is beyond 
belief of anyone, and it is likewise beyond the conception of any 
just being why any such argument as this should be used in 
this connection in these papers. : 

I will recite the names of the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, for the benefit of the Recorp and in the 
order in which they appear: 

Spoons, of North Carolina, chairman. 

WirttaMs, of Mississippi. 

Saurn, of Georgia. 

Tuomas, of Colorado, 

Gore, of Oklahoma. 

Jones, of New Mexico. 

GERRY, of Rhode Island. 

Lewis, of Illinois. 

NUGENT, of Idaho. 

Rosrxnson, of Arkansas. 

And of the minority: 

PENROSE, of Pennsylvania. 

Lonce, of Massachusetts. 

McCenmenr, of North Dakota. 

Smoot, of Utah. 

La Forterre, of Wisconsin. 

TowxsExb, of Michigan. 

DILLINGHAM, of Vermont. 

Of all these 17 Senators only 4 come from the solid South— 
SIMMONS, WILLIAMS, Sairu, and Ropiyson—and to try to have 
the people of the country believe that those four men could, if 
they so desired, control that committee and accomplish this 
outrageous purpose is beyond the conception of man. Anyone 
who knows those four men likewise knows that such a thought 
never entered the heart of any of them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. JONES cf New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In doing so I simply want to de- 
velop the fact that I do not think the Senator has given the 
South the entire credit it deserves. I am not one who finds 
fault with the preponderance of the South in shaping this and 
other important legislation. It has always been so whenever 
the Democrats have been in control of Congress. The dominat- 
ing strength of that party, which is in the South, has taken 
charge of the most important part of its legislation. I find no 
fault with it. The South controls the Democratic Party. But 
where was the Senator from New Mexico born? ' 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was born in the great State of 
Tennessee. i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Exactly. And I think the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] was born in Mississippi. When 
you trace back to its final analysis the geographical strength of 
the South on this committee you get a pretty fairly generous 
representation on all committees, and, I think, rather a high- 
minded representation. i 

I want to observe in the Senator's time that from the chair- 
man of that committee, the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smorons], to the humblest member of the com- 
mittee, I do not think the members could have been more patri- 
otic or country loving in their purpose than they have been, 
even if they had all come from the great industrial centers which 
I in part represent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I felt sure that 
the Senator would make the latter remark. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The distinguished Senator- from 
Colorado [Mr. THomas] was from Georgia. I do not care 
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where Senator THomAs was born; he is an able, honorable, clean, 
high-minded man, and brings to the discharge of every public 
duty an intelligence and patriotism and independence most rare. 
I hope the Senator is not seriously annoyed over the suggestion 
that the prepondering influence in congressional legislation is 
from the South. If it is good legislation and the best that can 
be devised under the present strained conditions, I do not care 
where it comes from, and the fact that our party has practically 
indorsed it in the House as well as here does not leave very 
much party ground to stand on. 

Of course, some of us would have pursued a different course. 
I would revive the old protective duties which have carried us 
safely through many severe trials and which I hope to see re- 
established under favorable conditions; but this can not be done 
now, and we must bow to present conditions. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, while this subject is 
under consideration I ask leave to simply make this statement: 
There never has been at any meeting when I was there a party 
vote except on one question. That was the general scheme of 
the reduction of taxation for 1920. On the items of the bill we 
split-in that committee right straight along without reference 
to 


party. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thank the Senator from Georgia 
for making that statement, because I was going to try to con- 
vey the same idea. I might say not only that with reference to 
this bill, but with reference to the bill which passed Congress 
last year, during the deliberations of the committee last year 
there was not a party vote on any question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee, ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to interrupt just to say I think 
the record shows as to two distinguished Senators in this body, 
one representing the State of Washington in part and a Re- 
publican in politics, Senator Mires Pornpexter, and the other 
Senator, A. A. Jones, representing the State of New Mexico in 
part, and a Democrat in polities, that both these distinguished 
gentlemen were born in Tennessee—the first in Memphis and 
the second in Union City—and Tennessee is very proud of 
them in every sense of the word. She is proud of the splendid 
records of both of these progressive and successful sons of hers, 
without regard to their politics. They are living evidences of 
Tennessee's ability to produce the best that is in either party. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator let me state one circum- 
stance, which seems to conclude this question, the fact that 
the bill we are now considering was adopted by the House with- 
out a dissenting vote. If there can be anything more conclu- 
sive than that in rebuttal of the suggestion that the bill is 
sectional, I can not conceive of it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, of course, as to 
the statement made in the newspaper article about the tax 
paid, it is probably true that the figures were taken from the 
official document of the Government, but with respect to the 
amount of the tax annually arising from each State, the figures 
themselves as stated in the article do not represent the fact. 
I read from the official document this short paragraph. It says: 


The following table shows the net income and tax reported in the 


returns 12 States. The figures do not represent, however, what may 
be called the graphical bution of income. They are upon 
the returns filed in each State. An individual files his income-tax 


return in the State in which he resides and a corporation files its 
income-tax retuen in the State in which its principal place of business 
is located. Consequently income reported by an individual or cerpora- 
tion in one State may have been derived from sources in other States. 
Furthermore, under the provision for the collection of tax at the source 


the collecting agent filed the return in the State in which the agent was 
lovated, regardless of the residence 


of the person the income. 
So the figures given do not reflect the inference which is 
drawn from them. But the vital point in this connection is 
overlooked. If we were taxing the wealth of the country by 
a direct tax upon the land and the property itself, then I submit 
that the inference drawn in these articles might very well be 
drawn, but it was to escape that kind of taxation, to escape 
even a tax based upon population, that the Constitution of the 
United States was amended, and that is why we have the right 
now to levy a tax upon incomes. There is no contention here 
that a man in Georgia or Nerth Carolina does not pay the 
same tax upon an equal income as a citizen of New York. 
There is no claim that there is any discrimination between 
the corporation of Georgia or New York. The only deducible 
result of the argument upon the facts stated is that there should 
not be an income tax at all. 3 
_ Mr. President, to my mind the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion providing for an income tax has enabled the country to 
carry on this war, and without it we should have met with 
disaster, The horror of the situation, if any, arises not from 


the fact that these taxes are sectional in their nature but from 


the fact that the incomes of the country have become sectional- 
ized so far as location is concerned, through transportation, the 
control of finances, and the tariffs of the country. Consider 
for a moment that for the last 50 or 60 years one section of the 
country has been gathering into its borders the liquid wealth, 
the liquid assets of the country, and that much the greater part 
of all the railroads and ocean transportation lines have been 
made tributary to New York. Until the passage of the Federal 
reserve act all the finances of the country centered in New York, 
and we all know that the tariffs, whether for good or ill, have 
resulted in fostering manufacturing industries which are in 
great preponderance located in the so-called Northern States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nearenr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? r 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 97 

Mr. SIMMONS. As the Senator has spoken of the South's, 
and especially of North Carolina’s, contribution to the taxes of 
the Federal Government under the revenue bills which have 
heretofore been passed, I desire to say that under the present 
revenue law for the last fiscal year, imposing an te taxa- 
tion of $4,000,000,000, North Carolina paid into the Federal 
Treasury something over $50,000,000—$54,000,000, I think; but, 
at any rate, over $50,000,000. If you will eliminate the great 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, which because 
of their great population and wealth are not to be compared in 
this matter with the other States, North Carolina paid as much 
as did the average State in this Union. 

Mr, PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to state on that 
point that Pennsylvania paid one-sixth of all the revenues re- 
ceived by the Government. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And I may add right in that 
connection, not for the purpose of minimizing the Senators 
statement, but for the purpose of emphasizing the fallacy of the 
position which I have been trying to combat, that the State of 
New York pays more than three times as much in taxes as does 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Wall Street district, 
which really belongs to the whole country, is eliminated, Penn- 
sylvania pays a much larger amount of taxes than does the 
whole State of New York. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from New Mexico will pardon 
me, the incomes of the Wall Street taxpayers are not made in 
New York nor in Wall Street, but they are made in every 
quarter of this country. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have stated that that district admittedly 
belongs to the whole country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, But if we take the apparent tax 
paid by that State, simply from the returns made in the State, 
the facts would seem to be as suggested by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. However, the distinction made by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENnosz] is undoubtedly a 
just and a correct one, and it also equally applies to other States 
in the Union. 

Mr. PENROSE. But it applies preeminently and particularly 
to the Wall Street district. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am glad this 
colloquy has taken place, for it emphasizes more than any ex- 
pression of my own could have done that these references to the 
sectionalizing of our revenue bills are without any foundation, 
and to my mind they are an imposition upon the intelligent read- 
ing public of this country. } 

Mr. President, I am now reaching a point where I feel that 
I must present to the Senate some views not in accord with the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absente of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the folowing Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Henderson 


Myers Simmons 


Baird Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. New Smith, Mich, 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Norris Smoot 
Borah Kendrick Nugent Spencer 
Curtis Kenyon Overman Rterling 
Dillingham 2 Page Swanson 
Fernald La Follette Penrose Townsend 
Fletcher Lenroot Phelan Trammell 
France McKellar Pittman Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen McLean Poindexter Walsh 
Gerry McNary Pollock Warren 
Gronna Martin, Ky. _ Pomerene Watson 
Hale Martin, Va. Saulsbury Waleott 
Hardwick Moses Sheppar 


1918. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Senator 
from New Mexico will proceed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have now 
reached the point where I feel like presenting to the Senate 
some faets regarding the operation of this bill which, to my 
mind, ean be demonstrated as tending or promising to work 
very great injustices. In a revenue measure of this magnitude 
I think the prime question should be, Have we made the 
measure as equitable as we can? Does the burden bear equally 
upon all shoulders of the same width? I do not believe I shall 
have any difficulty in pointing out to the Senate at least some 
e wherein the bill will not operate in the way that it 
should. 

Unfortunately we can not treat all incomes just alike; I 
mean we can not tax them in the same manner. There are 
individual incomes, incomes from partnerships, and incomes 
from corporations.. The theoretically accurate way would be to 
have all incomes, all earnings from whatever source derived and 
to whatever use put, taxed precisely in the same way; and I 
may say that during the Civil War, with some exceptions, when 
a tax was put upon corporate incomes, those incomes were taxed 
as the property of individuals, and all of the earnings of the 
corporations were considered as divided for the purposes of 
taxation among the stockholdérs, precisely in the same way 
as we are proposing to do now in the case of partners. We say 
that individuals and partnerships shall be taxed alike. We re- 
quire the individual partner to make out his return and include 
in it all of his share of the earnings of the partnership, whether 
distributed or taken out of the business or not; but we do not 
do that with corporations; and from that very fact a most con- 
fusing and perplexing problem is presented. I do not believe 
that anybody can ever present a scheme which will bring about 
exact justice in this situation, but I do say that Senators should 
exert themselves in every conceivable way to bring about exact 
justice as nearly as may be. 

As between individuals and members of partnerships there is 
comparative equality in this bill, but there are three exceptions 
even there. In the first place, this bill exempts from its opera- 
tions taxes upon interest derived from State and municipal 
bonds, and of course some of the income from Federal bonds is 
exempt from taxation. That makes an inequality. If a man 
who is: confronted with high surtaxes sees fit to do so, he can 
invest his money in State and municipal bonds and the few 
bonds of the General Government which are exempt from all 
taxation. There is a great inducement under this bill for that 
to be done. 

The total taxes under this bill in the higher brackets reach 
TT per cent of the income, and in the case of a man with an 
income of $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 or $4,000,000, every dollar 
of new income means that he must give 77 per cent of it to the 
Government. If he can invest it p State and municipal bonds, he 
can afford to carry those bonds for three or four years without 
getting any interest, rather than add to his income for the 
taxable year and pay 77 per cent of it in taxes. 

What is the result of this? If you will examine the financial 
columns of the press you will find that the securities market 
for State and municipal bonds is on the boom. You will also 
see advertisements of State and municipal bonds calling atten- 
tion especially to the fact that they are exempt from income 
taxes and that they are, therefore, an advantageous investment 
for men of great wealth. You will find further that those 
bonds are sold to-day upon a rate of interest not exceeding 4} 
per cent, and that while those State and municipal bonds bearing 
4} per cent sell at par, even the bonds of the Federal Govern- 
ment bearing 4} per cent are to-day discounted almost 5 per cent. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. I simply wish to take this opportunity, with 
the permission of the Senator, to remind him that in the Com- 
mittee on Finance I favored taxing these bonds. I think they 
ought to be taxed, and I believe that a very large proportion 
of the financial leaders of Pennsylvania, particularly in the 
western part of the State, also think that these bonds ought to 
be taxed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad the Senator has made 
that statement. 

Mr. POMERENDP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator what, in his judg- 
ment, would be the effect of a tax upon the salability of 
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municipal bonds? Would it not have the effect to increase the 
rate of interest on the bonds themselves, and in that way 
interfere with the financing of municipalities? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am yery glad 
the Senator has asked the question. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, before the Senator goes on 
I should like also to remark that my colleague [Mr, Knox] 
addressed the Senate on the constitutionality of a tax on these 
bonds and advocated that they should be taxed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, replying to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr], the Senator is quite right 
in intimating that exempting such bonds from taxation will 
make them bring a higher price in the market. To state it in 
another way, it would mean that you could sell State or munic- 
ipal bonds at par bearing a lower rate of interest than if the 
interest on them were subjected to the taxes which we are now 
seeking to impose. But, Mr, President, I ask the Senator from 
Ohio if under all the circumstances he thinks such bonds should 
be exempted? There are in this country already about $6,000,- 
000,000 of such securities. It would simply enable six or seven 
billion dollars of the liquid wealth of this country which is sub- 
ject to these very high surtaxes to bury itself in such bonds. 

I am sure the Senator voted for the bill providing for the 
second and third liberty loans. The Senator will observe that 
in that bill we exempted the income from Federal bonds only 
from the normal income tax; we did not exempt them from any 
surtax; but finally we came to the conclusion that in order to 
help float the fourth liberty loan, which was so tremendous, the 
act ought to be amended in some respects. So we provided that 
a limited amount of Federal bonds, not exceeding $30,000, 
might be exempt from surtaxes for a period of only two years 
after the war. And why did we do it? Because the Senate 
objected on principle to hiding the wealth of this country where 
it could not be reached to pay the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has addressed his argument 
to me, and perfectly properly, because I asked the question. 
I am not entirely clear as to what is the best policy in connec- 
tion with this matter, but I do know tue effect that the taxing 
of bonds has had in my own State. 

For instance, years ago our Constitution provided, and had 
so provided for many years, that all municipal, county, educa- 
tional, and township bonds should be made taxable the same as 
any other credit or security under our Constitution. The result 
was that when there was a sale of public bonds for a public 
purpose these bonds were not purchased by Ohioans, or, if pur- 
chased, were not held by Ohioans, but they were immediately. 
taken up by the Massachusetts and New England savings banks. 
Later on we amended our Constitution and provided that these 
public bonds should not be made taxable. The result of this 
was that our bonds sold in Ohio for a very much better figure, 
or, to put it in another way, at a lower rate of interest. Our 
farmers and people of small means would take up these bonds, 
and it had the effect of bringing into circulation a lot of money 
which otherwise would have been kept in private safe-deposit 
boxes, or in old socks, as we sometimes say in Ohio, 

Now, it seems to me that it is hardly a fair proposition to say, 
that six billions of bonds will escape taxation. That is true in 
one sense of the word; but these six billions of bonds, if they, 
are not made taxable, will be sold at a lower rate of interest, 
and the income which the holders will have from those bonds 
will be less than if it was taxed. That is the other side of the 
proposition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has very concisely 
presented the arguments which I have heard for the other side. 

Mr. POMERENE. And if I may add this further, in a great 
industrial State like my own, where these towns and cities are 
increasing in population almost fabulously, they are having 
serious difficulty now to finance themselves, and my fear has 
been that if you make these bonds taxable you are going to 
increase the difficulties which the cities and towns of the States 
would have. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The fact remains, however, 
that the Federal Government has deemed it wise not to exempt 
from surtaxes its own bonds; and if it is not wise to exempt 
from surtaxes its own bonds, is it wise to permit the incomes 
from State and municipal bonds to escape taxation? It has 
been thought by the Federal Government that we could afford 
to pay a higher rate of interest at the present time rather than 
to permit its bonds, bearing any reasonable rate of interest, to 
be purehased and hoarded by the extremely wealthy persons of 
this country. 

To illustrate to the Senator just what it means, it is only 
necessary to call attention to the fact that to-day in the market 
the 31 per cent bonds of the Federal Government are selling 
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for nearly par, while the 44 per cent bonds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are selling at about a 5 per cent discount. That means 
that for the present, at least, the Government is paying in 
interest about 22 per cent for the privilege of making the in- 
terest from these bonds ultimately subject to taxation. If the 
Government is willing to pay that price in order to prevent 
what appears to be a grave evil, shall we give this privilege of 
exemption to those who hold the bonds of the States and the 
municipalities to-day, and not only for those that are already 
issued but for the billions of such bonds that may be issued in 
the future? 

The House in its bill did not tax bonds presently issued, but 
it did make subject to taxation the incomes from State and 
municipal bonds which may be issued in the future. I think 
that the House might very well have imposed a tax upon all 
incomes, in the language of the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, “from whatever source derived.” I believe that is what 
we should do, but the least we can do is to sustain the provi- 
sion which was inserted in the bill by the House. The House 
bill provided that the taxes should be imposed only upon the 
interest derived from future issues of such bonds, and that the 
interest from such future issues upon holdings not in excess 
of $5,000 should be exempt. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, does the House bill 
apply to bonds already issued or only to future bonds? 

© Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Only to the future issues. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator think that is 
thoroughly objectionable? If we are going to tax these bonds 
at all, ought not the tax to apply to all of the bonds, rather than 
to those issued in the future alone? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it should certainly apply 
to all issued in the future; and, so far as I am concerned, I think 
it should apply to the income from all those issued in the past. 
The bonds issued in the past were sold upon the market in 
competition with all other securities, and to exempt them from 
these taxes now is to present to the present holders of those 
bonds an increase in value of at least 20 per cent. 

Mr. President, there is one other injustice which I think 
exists with respect to the taxation as between individuals. 
Under this bill, if an individual or a corporation or a partner- 
ship owns the building in which he does business he is not 
charged as income with the rental value of it; and if his com- 
petitor does not own the building in which he does business and 
has to rent it, the competitor is permitted to charge off of his 
income the amount which he must pay for rent. I think that 
is fair, but when you come down to the other class of taxpayers 
who are not engaged in a business we find that they are not put 
on the same equal basis. If the head of a family owns his 
home he is not charged with the reasonable rental value of that 
home as a part of his income, but if he does not own a home he 
is not permitted to deduct from his taxable income the rent which 
he must pay for a home. I believe that is a gross injustice to 
the man who is unable to own a home and who pays rent. I 
think he, with the same income from his daily wage or from his 
salary ought to be put on precisely the same level as the man who 
owns a home, and therefore I offer an amendment providing that 
the head of a family who pays rent may deduct from his taxable 
income the amount of rent actually paid by him within the tax- 
able year, but not exceeding $1,000. 

These special taxes in the bill operate unequally. They tax 
some industries and not others, but how to remedy that maze of 
confusion I confess I have no definite plan. We have to raise 
some money from some such sources. 

Now, with respect to corporations: I do not believe the tax as 
between corporations bears equally upon all, or as nearly 
equally as it can be made to bear. All incomes of corpora- 
tions, of course, are taxed with what we call a normal tax of 
12 per cent. That bears equally upon all; but we have provided 
in this bill what we call a war excess-profits tax, There are two 
exemptions from the amount of income which is subject to this 
tax. There is what is called the war-profits tax, but it is not. 
It is a plan which simply provides that a man may deduct 
from his income 10 per cent of his invested capital, and on the 
excess above the 10 per cent he pays a tax of 80 per cent. The 
other plan is that he may deduct 8 per cent of his invested 
capital. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, has not the Senator got that 
wrong? I understood the Senator to say that from his war 
profits he is entitled to deduct only 10 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right; I 
did not cover the whole field. That blanket exemption of 10 
per cent applies to new corporations and those which had no 
prewar income and to the additional capital which the taxpayer 
has brought into his business subsequent to the prewar period. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And as to the whole business it is only a 
minimum tax. The minimum is 10 per cent as to the whole 
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business; but the deduction as to the whole business is the full 
amount of the average prewar earnings, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is right as to con- 
cerns which had prewar incomes. It operates, however—and it 
was the operation that I had in my mind, and that caused the 
confusion in the expression—so that the old businesses of the 
country, the businesses largely capitalized, are exempted as to 
10 per cent, whether they earned it before the war or not; and 
in effect as to a great mass of industries in this country it simply 
operates as a 10 per cent deduction and a tax of 80 per cent 
on the amount above that. But if the concern was fortunate 
enough prior to the war to earn more than 10 per cent, then it 
is exempt, whatever it earns, from this 80 per cent tax, but not 
less than 10 per cent, 

The next is an exemption of 8 per cent of the invested capital. 
On the earnings above 8 per cent and not above 20 per cent of 
the invested capital the tax is 30 per cent. Above 20 per cent 
of the invested capital the tax is 60 per cent; and virtually, as 
stated in the bill as it came from the House, the tax is levied 
on the income measured by whichever one of these plans will 
produce the most revenue. 

Mr. President, to my mind that kind of a tax is inequitable; 
it is harmful; it is going to destroy the future progress and 
development of this country. It destroys individual initiative. 
It absolutely prevents the investment of money in some of the 
most essential industries of this country. It takes no reckoning 
of the difference between safe investments and hazardous in- 
vestments. In my State to-day the merchants and. the stock- 
men are paying 8 and 10 per cent interest on money with which 
to do business, and to give them only an exemption of the in- 
terest rate is simply to discourage and deter business in such 
circumstances. We all know that prior to the war, and even 
now, the stocks of some of the old, stabilized industries of the 
country were and are selling upon less than a 6 per cent basis. 
Why? Because the experience of years has made the invest- 
ment absolutely safe. To put money into a concern of that 
sort is almost equivalent to buying a Governmeut bond; and 
so the man who does it, who knows that his money is safely 
invested, is willing to derive only the limited rate of interest. 
But take the man who is going into a new industry, where the 
field is unexplored, whether it be in one section of the country 
or the other. Will he put his money into the enterprise if he 
can only hope to earn a paltry 8 per cent? Take it in the min- 
ing industry. Will a man venture a dollar in a mine if he can 
only hope to retain 8 or 10 per cent of his earnings? The reason 
of it is that there is more than a dollar put into the ground and 
lost for every dollar that is taken out of the ground; and unless 
there is some unusual reward no man will take the risk of ven- 
turing into such an industry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator taken into account a very 
important fact, to my mind, in that. connection? He has re- 
ferred to the 8 per cent interest charge paid in his country. Has 
he taken into account the fact that in addition to the flat exemp- 
tion of 8 per cent upon the invested capital the 8 per cent inter- 
est that the operator he has spoken of who borrows money has 
to pay is also allowed him as an additional exemption? That 
is to say, before his income is assessed any interest charge that 
he may have paid is deducted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right; and 
just in that connection I want to observe that every one of these 
old, stablized concerns which borrows money has a right to 
deduct the amount which it pays in interest when we come to 
consider its income. So in that respect the one industry is on 
precisely the same plane as the other. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator to take into account an- 
other fact. Where there is a new industry we allow a flat 
exemption of 10 per cent, but we allow the new industry also 
the privilege of what we call the earnings of representative con- 
cerns—that is to say, we give the new business, whatever it 
represents, what is allowed to representative concerns engaged 
in like or similar business. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That enlarges the deduction which a new 
concern is entitled to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It helps out in that individual 
ease, and it is one of the remedial measures in the bill to which 
I intended to call attention a little later. The bill as it comes 


from the House makes a far greater inequality than the bill 
now presented to the Senate, and for such remedial measures 
as the Senator from North Carolina has now referred to I think 
many concerns in the country will be exceedingly grateful. But 
that does not alter the fact that there are still inequities and 
injustices in the bill, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say, and the Senator is entitled to 
have it said, that in my judgment when the Senate committee 
changed the House proposition, which was to allow new busi- 
ness an exemption of only 10 per cent and allowed it the ex- 
emption that representative concerns were entitled to, one of 
the most important relief measures that the Senate commit- 
tee has provided was incorporated in the bill, and I want to 
add that it was incorporated into the bill at the instance of 
the Senator from New Mexico. I think the country is entitled 
to give to him credit, and ought to give him credit for that very 
excellent relief amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thank the Senator for his very 
complimentary reference. I am thankful to the committee for 
the very many meritorious features of the bill, but I still feel 
that I would be derelict in my duty to my constituents and my 
country if I did not call attention to other inequities in the bill 
which in my judgment could be remedied and ameliorated. 

Of course, as is suggested to me, these remedial features are 
not yet the law; we do not know what may occur in conference, 
but I do want to make an earnest appeal to the conferees on the 
part of the House to retain these provisions in the bill. I know 
the conferees on the part of the Senate will do all that they 
can in that direction, but for the good of the country and for the 
good of business, I appeal to the conferees on the part of the 
House to permit these remedial features to remain in the bill. 

Mr. President, that does not alter the fact that a national 
bank, the good old Chemical National Bank, that we have known 
of all our lives, with its stock selling for $4,000 a share, and 
on a basis of a dividend return of only 4 or 5 per cent upon the 
investment, is entitled to the same exemption from excess-profits 
taxes under this bill as the other concern which has gone out 
into the mountains or upon the plains of the country and devel- 
oped the natural resources of the country which have been so 
essential in the conduct of this war. 

Is that right? ‘There is only one excuse on earth for the pro- 
visions of the bill in that respect, and that is absolute necessity. 
If we have got to raise the money in that way, I say the busi- 
ness men of the country will stand it; they will stand anything 
to pay the expenses of the war; they will stand it for the year 
1918, but I want to say that they will not stand this discrimina- 
tion for long, and the Representative in Congress or the Senator 
or the party which tolerates such inequities will soon be deprived 
of power. 

Mr. President, there are a great many remedial measures 
which have been brought into the bill. I shall not take the time 
to refer to them. I wish I did have the time, because I think 
the country ought to know that we have at least tried to do 
something to equalize conditions and that we have partially 
succeeded. For instance, under the present law if a man dis- 
covers a mine or if he discovers oil he may have made a failure 
all his life until to-day. He finally makes a strike. He makes 
a discovery. The cost of the particular discovery may not be 
large; it may be nominal. Under existing law if he sold the 
property the next day for a million dollars the whole million 
dollars would be considered as income and subjected to these 
high taxes. We have changed that in this bill. We have pro- 
vided that in such circumstances he shall be credited with its 
then value, and if he sells it the tax shall not exceed 20 per cent 
of the proceeds of the sale. But I call attention to the further 
fact that if he does sell it and a man puts his money into the 
operation of the mine, puts it in the operation of the oil well, he 
does not know when the vein is going to stop. He does not 
know when the flow is going to cease. But under the bill he 
is. entitled to only the same deduction from excess-profits tax 
as the man who owns Chemical National Bank stock. Is that 
right? I am willing to bear the burden for the year 1918 be- 
cause it is almost ended. The business of the year has been 
done, the money has been earned; it was earned during the 
war; and we are willing to pay that money to the Treasury. 
I say “willing”; I think the people will stand it; but I think 
there will be complaining, and I think there will be just com- 
Plaining. I wish we might change it. 

But for one I am willing to compromise by saying that the 
provisions of the bill, harsh as they are, shall apply to the earn- 
ings of 1918. However, I do not want to say to the hardy man- 
hood of this country, “If you go out into a new enterprise, if 
you go into a hazardous industry, hoping to derive a reward 
from your efforts, you shall be treated only upon the same plane 
as the man who suffers no risk, who sits by his own fireside and 
clips coupons.” 

Mr. SIMMONS, If the Senator would not consider my inter- 
ruption out of order, I should like to make just one suggestion 
to him. The Senator has spoken of a case where a mine can be 
sold and where a flat tax is imposed of 20 cents instead of 25, 
but he says if the owner of that mine, not having sold it, should 


operate it, the mine might soon be exhausted and the capital 
would all be gone. I understood that to be the suggestion of the 
Senator. I ask the Senator, is it not a fact that one of these 
amendments which he has so heartily indorsed provides in that 
ease for an amortization to the full extent of the cost of the 
mine and its development? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad the Senator has re- 
ferred to that again. I think it is just one of those cases which 
probably points to the reason why we have been unable to get 
more relief in the bill for the hazardous industries. The ques- 
tion of the Senator contemplates that the mine shall be ex- 
hausted in the ordinary and expected course of operation. He 
loses sight of the fact that you never in the operation of mines 
know when the ore is going to stop; you never know of a mine 
when the cost of production is going to be beyond the selling 
price. There are hazards innumerable in connection with the 
mining industry which I do not believe Senators from other 
sections of the country understand. If they did understand 
them, I am satisfied that they would be willing to grant more 
relief. It is because, in my humble judgment, these things are 
not understood that I am here now trying to let the Senate 
understand and the country understand. 

For the calendar year 1919 I have prepared an amendment 
which I am going to offer. Under that amendment we will 
raise just as much revenue through what is called the excess- 
profits tax of the bill as we do under the provisions of the re- 
ported bill, and, in my judgment, it would be acceptable to all 
the interests of the country; at any rate, I believe it will be 
acceptable to every honest-minded business man in the country. 
Bear in mind that the receipts of the next year are going largely 
to pay war expenses. Bear in mind also that thousands and 
thousands of the war contracts will expire next year; will be 
settled up next year; the profits will be derived next year. 
I believe the people of the country will stand an excess-profits 
tax; they will stand a war-profits tax; but, Senators, if we can 
raise the amount of money and have the result of it—a war-profits 
tax proper—then, I say, let us do that. So I have prepared 
an amendment to this effect, that the exemption from the ex- 
cess-profits tax shall be the average earnings of the concern for 
the three years prior to the war. If it is an old, stabilized in- 
dustry can it not afford to be limited at this time to the aver- 
age earnings in its experience for three years prior to the war 
and give the balance, if need be, to the Government? But I 
do not ask for all the balance. We know that business was 
prosperous in this country, generally speaking, during those 
years. We know that the country progressed during those years. 
We know that there was development during those years; and 
if our taxes do not touch such profit we have every reason to 
believe that the business of the country will continue to prosper. 
I take into consideration that during the year 1919 the earn- 
ings of corporations and businesses generally will not be as 
large as in 1918, but if we give them every dollar that repre- 
sentative business earned prior to the war and tax the addi- 
tional earnings 70 per cent, we will still raise a billion and a 
quarter dollars, That is the estimate of the experts. 

This proposed amendment of mine allows to every concern 
its average profits for the three years’ period, not exceeding 20 
per cent. There is but one other limitation. The limitation is in 
the other direction. It provides that no concern shall be forced 
to pay any tax unless its net profits are above 6 per cent. Be- 
tween those rates the concern will hold exempt from this tax 
everything that it earned before the war. I believe that con- 
cerns which were earning 20 per cent and more before the war 
are willing that all above 20 per cent may be subject to this tax. 

As to the new business, business which was not earning be- 
fore the war, and parenthetically I wish to say that 25 per cent, 
or one-fourth of all the corporations in this country to-day, have 
come into existence since the war, those new concerns are going 
to be permitted to have exempt from this excess tax just as 
much as the representative business of the entire industry prior 
to the war. Is not that fair, when we provide for a tax upon 
new business only if it is making more than the representative 
level before the war, and the old business can keep all it made 
or as much as it made before the war, provided it does not 
exceed 20 per cent upon the invested capital? The English war- 
profits tax law permits exemptions in the more hazardous in- 
dustries equal to 234 per cent of the invested capital. The tax 
is imposed only upon strictly war profits and the rate is 80 
per cent. The method I propose relieves the Treasury Depart- 
ment of very great embarrassment. As far as invested capital 
is concerned, of old business you only haye to consider two 
limitations, whether it is under 6 per cent or above 20*per cent. 
It will be found easy of administration, because under the bill 
as it is now framed all the new corporations are to receive the 
exemption of the representative business. You have got to find 
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under the reported bill what the earnings of the representative 
business were before the war in order to fix a tax upon one- 
fourth of all the corporations of the country, and while you 
are classifying and fixing that rate for the one-fourth of all the 
corporations—over 100,000 in number—why not, after you have 
found out what it is, apply it to all corporations which fall in 
those classes under my amendment and let them all be treated 
alike? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Would it disturb the Senator if I pre- 
sented here a letter on this subject which I have received from 
the Calumet & Arizona Mining Co.? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The letter is as follows: 


CALUMET & ARIZONA MINING CO., 
Calumet, Mich., December 16, 1913. 


Dear Sm: On examination of House bill 12863, Report No. 617 of the 
Committee on Finance, being “An act to provide revenue, and for other 
et “nell I call your attention to section 311, covering the war-profits 


Section (a) gives to old corporations a credit equal to the average 
net income of the corporation for the prewar 8 But if the cor- 
poration had no income for the prewar period credit is limited by 
section (>) to 10 per cent, and if it is a new corporation not in 
existence during the prewar period it is placed upon the same basis 
as corporations haying prewar income and is allowed a credit of the 
same percentage as corporations having prewar income. 

There are many mining companies that were organized long before the 

rewar period which had no earnings whatever during the prewar period, 

t were pro ting and developing their properties and preparing 
for the time when there might be some income. Such corporations are 
placed at an undue disadvantage over old corporations and are not 
allowed a credit which other corporations in like business are allowed 
before assessing a war tax. 

For a concrete example use our New Cornelia Copper Co., which was 
organized in 1909 as a successor to several co: ons which had been 
developing a im ad 1 in Arizona prior to that time. The new 
corporation continued to develop the pro from its organization, 
but had no income during the prewar od and was not a producer 
of copper aung that period. ter development both on the property, 
ore bodies, and in the method of treatment of ores since that e haye 
developed a very valuable mine. As a matter of fact it is the on 
new producer of copper in the years 1917 and 1918, or poi, ig peri 
since the United States entered the war, to add a considerable tonna, 

ply of 5 It began produetion on a considerable scale 
June, 1917, and since that time has produced about 70,000,000 pounds 
of copper. 


Under section 311 other copper-producing companies will be allowed 
from 50 to 200 per cent credit before the war tax can attach; in other 
words, they will pay an excess-profits tax but no war tax. These com- 
panies also had the benefit of the high prices of copper prior to the 
entrance of the United States into the war and pror to the time when 
the s of copper was fixed at 233 cents a pound. 

This new company has sold all the copper which it produced at the 
price fixed by the Government and has no war profits; yet on account 
of the wording of the act it would seem that it would be compelled to 
pay a war-profits tax of 80 per a Poy if forced to pay such a tax 
at the present time, it would be practically thrown into bankruptcy, as 
its income of the past year has rely sufficient to pay the debts 
incurred to enable it to become a producer. 

Is there any reason why corporations having no prewar earnings 
should not be placed in the same class as corporations not in existence 
for at least a whole year gnag the prewar iod ? 

I suggest the elimination of paragraph (b) of section 311 and the 
amendment of paragraph (c) to read substantially as follows: 

II the corporation had no net income for the prewar period, then the 
war-profits credit shall be the sum of one and two.” . 

This would place old corporations having no prewar earnings and new 
corporations, which, of course, could have no prewar earnings, in the 
same class, and place them on an equality with old corporations having 
prewar earnings. 

I believe that you will see the justice of this and sincerely ho 


to the su 


that 

you 4 75 om your best efforts to secure the amendment of the bill 
accordingly. 

I also Kare to register a protest against those provisions of the 


act which extend these taxes 


through years subsequent to 1918. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


GORDON R. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

I present this letter because it seems to me to have been 
intelligently written and bears understandingly on the question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am very glad the Senator has 
contributed that information to this subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not know 
whether I caught the latter part of the statement correctly or 
not, the statement with reference to earnings last year 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Of the prewar period, the same as we 
make the distinction for gas and oil. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that statement refer to the prewar 
period or the last year? 

777 TOWNSEND. The prewar period. All the period up 
to 1917. x 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the letter read by the Senator 
to refer to the earnings last year, and the statement, as I under- 
stood it, was that the expenses of operation had practically con- 
sumed the entire profits of last year. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to suggest if thàt is true the 
writer of the letter stated himself out of court. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; he does not state that. He states 
that this corporation was organized in 1909, and up until 1917 
it had produced no copper, but at that time it did commence to 
produce copper on a paying basis and had produced large 
amounts of it since; that it would have no prewar profit and all 
its earnings this year would have to be exhausted in paying the 
debts which were incurred during the time it was not a paying 
proposition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not sure that I understand 
the case presented, but I call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that that particular case in some degree at least seems 
to be met by the remedial features of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would have the benefit of the prewar earn- 
ings on like business. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Nineteen hundred and seventeen and 1918 
were the only years when it made a profit, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under my amendment it would 
have the benefit of prewar earnings on like business, and, in 
addition to that, if it made an absolute loss in the year 1917, 
under the provisions of the bill it would be entitled to deduct 
the amount of that absolute loss from its income of this year 
before the question of taxes was considered at all. 

The amendment which I offer is as follows: 

PROFITS TAX FOR 1919 AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS. 
SECTION 301. ‘ 

Page 84, line 21, strike out, after the word “to,” through line 3, 
on pase 85, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “70 per cent 
of the amount of the net income in excess of the war-profits credit as 
determined under section 313.” 

Page 85, line 6, strike out “or (b).“ 

SECTION 211. 

Page 89, line 8, after the word “ That,” insert the words “for the 

purpose of the tax imposed by subdivision (a) of section 301.“ 
SECTION 313. 

Page 92, after line 2, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 313. (a) That for the purposes of this section the term“ trade 
percentage’ means the percentage relation of the average net income 
to the average invested capital for the prewar period of corporations 
engaged in a trade or business of the same general class as that con- 
ducted by the taxpayer, but shall in no case be less than 6 per cent 
or more than 20 per cent. The trade percentage for each class of 
trade or business shall be determined by the commissioner upon the 
basis of data contained in returns for the taxable year 1917 made under 
Title II of the revenue act of 1917 and returns for the taxable year 
1918 made under this act, and the determination of the commissioner 
when opora by the Secretary shall be final. 

„(b) For the purpose of the tax imposed by subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 301, the war-profits credit shall consist of a specific exemption of 
$3,000 plus the greater of the two following amounts: 

‘(1) An amount equal to the trade percentage of the invested capi- 
tal of the taxpayer for the taxable year. 

“(2) An amount equal to the average net income of the taxpayer for 
the prewar period plus or minus, as the case may be, an amount equal 
to the trade percentage of the difference between the average invested 
capital for the prewar period and the invested capital for the taxable 
year. If the tax is computed for a period of less than 12 months, 
such amount shall be reduced to the same proportion thereof as the 
number of months in the period is of 12 months. 

1 38. nen corporation shall not be entitled to the specific exemption 
0 „000. 

In this connection I wish to emphasize the importance of that 
remedial feature of the bill. It was discussed on Monday or 
Tuesday to a considerable extent in the Senate, and I want to 
eall attention to that discussion. Under that provision of the 
bill, which has already been adopted by the Senate, if there 
were losses during the year prior to the taxable year, those 
losses may be recouped from the income of the taxable year 
before the net income on which taxes are imposed is ascertained, 
and likewise if they shall pay taxes this year and make absolute 
losses next year, then the concern may have its taxes for this 
year readjusted so that during a three-year period there shall 
be just and equitable balancing of taxes. I think that is a 
highly commendable feature of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, what the 
writer of that letter speaks of as a hardship might possibly 
have occurred under the bill as it came to the Senate, but I 
think the Senator from New Mexico will agree with me that 
under the amendment we have made to the bill relating to indus- 
tries of that kind, and I think the Senator will agree with me 
further that we have been very liberal to that class of industries, 
that sort of a result could not possibly happen now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It certainly could not. I think 


that class of cases has been reasonably cared for in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. By the amendments? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. By the amendments which have 
been put upon it in the Senate committee and already adopted 
by the Senate. 

I wish to insert at this point, if I may, sections 327 and 328 
of the bill without reading them. 


They cover a great many 
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_remedial features of the bill which have not been expressly re- 
ferred to. « 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the sections 
will be inserted. 

The sections referred to are as follows: 


Sec. 327. That in the following cases the tax shall be determined as 
provided in section 328: ` 

(a) Where the commissioner is unable satisfactorily to determine the 
invested capital as provided in section 326; 

o) In the case of a foreign corporation ; 

(c) Where a mixed agpregato of tangible property and intangible 
property has been paid in for stock or for stock and bonds and the com- 
missioner is unable satisfactorily to determine the respective values of 
the several classes of property at the time of payment, or to distinguish 
the classes of property paid in for stock and for bonds, respectively ; 

(d) Where, as compared with representative corporations, engaged in 
a like or similar trade or business, the yer would (under sec. 326) 
be placed in a position of substantial inequality, because of the time 
or manner of organization, or because the actual value of the assets on 
March 1, 1913, was substantially in excess of the amount at which such 
assets would be valued for the perpos of computing invested capital 
under the provisions of section 326; 

(c) Where the invested capital is materially disproportionate to the 
net income as compared with representative corporations engaged in a 
like or similar trade or business because: 

1, The capitat employed, although a material income-producing factor, 
is very small or is in large part borrowed; 

2. There are excluded from the invested capital as computed under 
the provisions of section 326, intangible assets of recognized and sub- 
stantial value built up or developed by the taxpayer ; 

8. The net income for the taxable year is abnormally high due to the 
realization in one year of (a) gains, profits, or income earned or accrued 
during a period of years or (b) extraordinary gains or profit derived 
from the sale of property the 3 value of which has been demon- 
strated by 5 or exploration and discovery work done by the 
taxpayer. hen the tax is determined under this paragraph proper 
allowance shall be made for the taxes which would have been ayable 
in prior Tas if the gains, profits, or income earned or accrued in such 
years had been taxed at the rates then applicable; 

4. Proper recognition or allowance can not be made for amortization, 
obsolescence, or exceptional bn dag due to the present war, or to the 
necessity in connection with the present war of providing plant which 
will not be wanted for the purpose of the trade or business after the 
termination of the war. 

Sec. 328. (a) In the cases specified in section 327 the tax shall be 
the amount which bears the same ratio to the net income of the tax- 
payer (in excess of the specific exemption of $3,000) for the taxable 
year as the average tax of representative corporations engaged in a 
like or similar trade or business bears to their average net income (in 
excess of the specific exemption of $3,000) for such year. In such cases 
the commissioner shall compare the taxpayer only with representative 
corporations whose invested capital can satisfactorily determined 
under section 326, and which are, as nearly as may be, similarly cir- 
cumstanced with respect to gross income, net income, profits per unit 
of business transacted and capital employed, the amount and rate of 
mar profits or excess profits, and all other relevant facts and circum- 
stances, 

(b) For the purposes of subdivision (a) the ratios between the 
average tax and the average net income of representative corporations 
shall determined by the commissioner in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by him with the approval of the Secretary. : 

(e) The commissioner shall keep a record of all cases in which the 
tax is determined in the manner prescribed in subdivision (a) contain- 
ing the name and address of each taxpayer, the business in which en- 
gaged, the amount of invested capita 
return, and the amount of iny capital as determined under such 
section. The commissioner shall furnish a copy of such record and 
other detailed information with respect to such cases when required by 
resolution of either House of Congress, without regard to the restric- 
tions contained in section 257. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do want to call attention 
to two special classes of enterprises which are not cared for in 
the bill, one of them being extremely important; that is, an 
irrigation company. We are wanting to develop irrigation in 
this country just as much as we can; but under the existing law 
and under this bill as now presented the process would be about 
like this: A man would have a piece of land; he would borrow 
enough money to construct the irrigation works, which would 
amount to thirty, forty, fifty, seventy-five, or perhaps a hundred 
dollars an acre; he would give a mortgage upon the property. 
The mortgage would provide that all of the proceeds of the sale 
of land would have to be applied to the payment of the mort- 
gage. That is the usual provision in such mortgages; it is the 
usual course of business. Under the rulings of the Treasury 
Department, and I think legally so, whenever he sold his first 
80 acres or his first section, if the total proceeds of that, after 
deducting the actual cost of the land, were more than enough 
to pay his running expenses for the year, he would be taxed 
upon the balance as net income. Anybody who has had any 
practical experience with irrigation enterprises knows that that 
thing will not work out; that if the law remains in that form 
there will never be another irrigation enterprise in the West 
built by private capital. 

The truth of it is that when you start in upon an irrigation 
enterprise it is treated as an entire project; it must be viewed 
from only one standpoint; and that is the final result. You may 
sell your land along for years, but you are still in debt; you 
have not had returned to you the original value of the land: 
you have not even paid your mortgage until you have sold enough 
to do those things, and there is not a possible dollar of income 


and net income shown by the 


or profit in the business until after the mortgage is paid and 
the original investment is returned. 

After that time everything that comes in may very well be 
considered-income, but you never know whether you are going 
to reach that stage or not. There have been far more failures 
in irrigation enterprises than there have been successes, and 
to say that a man makes an income while he is still trying to 
get people to settle on the land and to pay for it while they 
are still subduing the wild soil is a great mistake. It is an 
absolute deterrent upon an enterprise of that kind. 

As I have already stated, you will never hear of another such 
enterprise unless the provisions of the reported bill be changed. 
The war is over. Let us look to the future; let us encourage 
these industries; let us at least give the promoters of those en- 
terprises a chance to make homes for the soldiers who are re- 
turning from the war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHaArrorH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 


Utah? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 
Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from New Mexico 


whether the Committee on Finance placed the same construc- 
tion upon this proposed act which the Senator from New Mexico 
now places upon it, and whether they did not conceive that the 
result of this act would be as just indicated by the Senator from 
New Mexico? Let me say that it seems to me manifest that 
those results will follow, and in view of that fact the Senate, if 
it wants to deal fairly with this subject, if it wants to permit 
the development of the West, must of necessity accede to the 
amendment which the Senator from New Mexico has suggested. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not like to 
discuss in the Senate what occurred in the committee, but I 
am sure, if the committee could have found some general pro- 
vision which would have cared for this situation, the committee 
would have tried to have adopted it, but apparently the com- 
mittee was unable to do so. Now, what I am proposing to do is 
to put irrigation company enterprises and town sites, which are 
handled in the same way, in a class by themselves, and an 
amendment is now being prepared by one of the experts to do 
that. I certainly hope that when it is prepared the committee 
itself will meet and recommend its adoption. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator from New Mexico 
that the committee considered an amendment this morning that 
may in a measure meet the objections of the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sorry to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I could not attend the committee meeting this morn- 
ing, although I believe I have attended about as many meetings 
of the committee as has any other member of it, with the pos- 
sible exception of its chairman. I was busy collating data for 
the present discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator’s statement in that 
regard is correct. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the discussion of the Senator from New Mexico. He is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance, and, of course, thoroughly 
understands this bill, but it is possible that I misunderstood his 
statement. 

In speaking of an irrigation enterprise and of one who might 
own the project, is it not true that under the provisions of this 
bill the owner of the project would be allowed credit for what- 
ever interest he pays? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is not the Senator from New Mexico over- 
looking that fact? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I am not overlooking that 
fact at all. Of course the mortgage itself would provide that 
the interest would have to be paid; and that concern in that 
respect is on precisely the same plane as are all other business 
concerns, 

Mr. GRONNA. Now, if the Senator will pardon me further, 
the Senator is, however, overlooking the fact that all through- 
out the country, whether it is in the West or in the East, he 
will find persons who may own real estate which may be mort- 
gaged practically for what it is worth, and yet the payments, 
when they are made, will be taxed; in other words, the owners 
of the property will have to pay the tax upon those payments, 
and no deductions will be made because they are indebted 
practically for the full amount on the real value of the land. 
The only deductions which will be allowed them will be for the 
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interest upon the debt. In what different position is the man 
on the irrigation project from other people, I ask the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Dakota has presented a most interesting question, and 
I do not know how to deal with it; I mean I do not know how 
that matter should be dealt with, generally speaking; but the 
case Mentioned by the Senator is different from that of an irri- 
gation enterprise or a town-site company, for the reason that 
the total income in the case of the irrigation concern and of the 
town-site company is derived from the sale of a part of the in- 
vestment, a part of the property, while, in the case of the farmer, 
the return comes from the cultivation of the soil. The farmer 
is not selling any part of the land; he is not parting with it. The 
question which the Senator raises is a very important one, and 
I can give him other illustrations. 

A man will buy a herd of cattle and may mortgage the herd 
for three-fourths of what it is worth. When he makes a partial 
sale of the cattle he has got to apply all of the proceeds of the 
sale to the payment of the mortgage. And you find the same 
difficulty where you are selling in the usual course of business; 
you may apply that to a case where a man will buy a thousand 
shares of stock and will sell only a hundred shares of it. He 
may have a mortgage on the balance for nearly its full value. 
So the Senator must realize that there are situations which can 
not be relieved against without bringing about other abuses 
which are much greater, and this is one of them. I wish I could 
deal satisfactorily with the problem which the Senator from 
North Dakota has presented, but I do not know how to do so 
without bringing about a situation which would be worse than 
Is the evil complained of. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish unduly to dis- 
turb the Senator from New Mexico in his argument, but I desire 
to say that I do not think I made myself quite clear to him. 

I am very glad to hear that the Senator is willing, as he 
always is, to remedy any evil which exists; but suppose the 
owner of real estate does not himself farm the land, but sells 
it on crop payments, which is the custom in nearly all of the 
Western States. The owner of the land is in debt for practi- 
cally all the land is worth, but when payment is made to him, 
he must pay the taxes on that money. Now, in what different 
position is the owner of an irrigation project from that of the 
owner of the land to which I refer? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire of the Senator 
from North Dakota whether he is now referring to the man who 
puree the land under the circumstances which he has 
stuted? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I refer to the man who sells the land 
and gets no return from it except the payment. He sells it on 
time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But if he sells it on time he gets 
the interest on his mortgage? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And he gets his dure of the 
crop? 

Mr. GRONNA. The only share he gets of the crop is the 
payment, or at least a part of his payment, which is applied to 
the principal, and while he gets interest, he also pays interest, 
just as a man does who may own an irrigation project. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Well, if he gets interest he is 
entitled to have any payments of interest deducted. 

Mr. GRONNA. He receives the interest from the party to 
whom the land is sold, but he also pays interest. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then the payments would un- 
doubtedly offset each other if they were of like amount. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am not speaking of interest, I am speaking 
of the capital. That will be assessed as income, and whoever 
receives it must pay the tax upon it, according to the pending 
bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know that I have the 
case in mind as the Senator from North Dakota presents it or 
as the Senator has it in his mind. I really do not see where 
there would be much injury in the case he cites, because there 
must be absolutely net income before there can be any tax col- 
lected on it, and the exceptions in this bill from the gross 
income are very great, indeed. I think they cover the case men- 
tioned by the Senator from North Dakota. I think the payer 
of interest would be entitled to deduct that from any of his 
income before the tax would apply; but if he receives interest, 
of course that interest would become a part of his income. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am referring to the capital, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Well, if it is capital, then it is 
not considered as income at all, unless there is a profit in the 
transaction. When a sale is made and the proceeds are received 


in payment, there is no tax upon that unless it is sold for more 
than was paid for it. ' 

Mr, GRONNA. That is exactly it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And if the man sells it for more 
5 difference, of course it becomes income and is subject 

0 

Mr. President, I am sorry to have consumed so much time, 
and I am going to hasten just as much as possible with the other 
points which I have in mind. 

I desire to call attention at this point to certain injustices as 
between corporations and individuals. I think I have shown, in 
certain cases, at least, discrimination. Now, I propose a remedy. 
for that, and one which I believe will be very far-reaching in 
its effect. No man up to the present moment has suggested any. 
reason which is convincing, to me, at least, as to why it should 
not be adopted. Last year under the present law we imposed 
excess-profits taxes upon individual business, upon partnership 
business, and upon corporate business all alike, so there is no 
obstacle to imposing an excess-profits tax upon partnerships 
and individuals. We also provide in this bill that certain cor- 
porations, where personal service is the principal source of in- 
come, may make a return as partnerships. Is there any reason 
on earth why partnerships which are discriminated against and 
why an individual in his business who is discriminated against 
should not make their returns as a corporation? I do not know 
of any. If there is a discrimination as between corporations 
and partnerships, why should not the corporation be permitted 
to make a return as a partnership? I do not know of any reason 
why it should not be done. 

I can give you concrete cases where one business, which is a 
corporation on one side of the street, will pay one tax under this 
bill, and where a business concern doing a similar business on 
the other side of the street as a partnership will pay another,and 
where the discrimination is over a million dollars. Why not 
permit a partnership to make a return as a corporation, so far 
as its business is concerned, and if the inequity is the other way, 
why not permit the stockholders of a corporation to make return 
as a partnership? 

Under this bill it may very well be said that, taking corpo- 
rations as a whole and taking individuals and partnerships as a 
whole, one class of enterprises will bear probably as much taxes 
as the other, but the trouble comes from the fact that in the case 
of corporations only a small percentage of them will pay any 
excess-profits tax. Take the old stabilized industries. which 
make normal earnings but which are not earning above 10 per 
cent, They pay no excess-profits tax, or, if they pay any, it is 
very small; but the same kind of a concern doing business os u 
partnership on the opposite side of the street will pay surtaxes 
reaching up to 50 or 75 per cent. Is that right? Should not 
the one be able to make the same kind of a return as the other 
if it wants to do so? Give it the right to elect. By that process 
you will simply put competitors upon the same footing, whether 
they are partnerships or corporations or individuals. If they 
are competitors and earn the same amount of profits, simply put 
them upon the same basis. Can anybody suggest a reason why 
that should not be done? There is no difficulty in administra- 
tion. The effect of this reported bill is to discriminate against 
the partnership which does not earn any excess profits and 
against the individual who does not earn any excess profits, 
Why not put them on the same plane? Therefore, I have pre- 
pared a couple of amendments dealing with that subject, pro- 
viding that a corporation may make a return as a partnership, 
and that individuals and partnerships may have the right to 
make returns on the same basis and be subjected to the same 
tax as.a corporation. i 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President } 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. \ 

Mr. KELLOGG. If a partnership should make a return as 
a corporation, then you would exempt the individual partners 
from any income tax? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Precisely. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Would you consider the sums paid out ta 
the partners as dividends? ! 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That would be the effect of it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But they would pay an income tax on their 
dividends. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, sir; whatever they with- 
drew from the business would be the same as dividends from 
the 5 

Mr. KELLOGG. Under the present bill, as a whole, I do not 
see how it can be said that partnerships are discriminated 
against, because we simply tax the income as an income derived 
by the individual partners, but do not attempt to levy apon: 
them an excess-profits tax. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will explain the matter to the 
Senator in just a moment. I was going to call attention to a 
very great advantage in making returns as a corporation. 
Under this bill, if a corporation pays no excess-profits tax, all 
the tax that it pays is the normal tax. If a partnership has a 
large capital and earns precisely the same amount annually as 
the corporation, all the individual partners must pay high 
taxes. As an illustration we will take two concerns with a 
capital of $1,000,000, one a partnership and the other a corpora- 
tion, Each earns $100,000 or, we will say, $80,000 because of 
the excess-profits exemption, 

The corporation will pay only 12 per cent on that $80,000, or 
$9,600, while in the case of the partnership, if there are two 
partners, each partner will be taxed on $40,000 of income 
whether taken out of the business or not, and on an income of 
$40,000 under this bill the taxes reach up to 80 per cent, and 
each one of them would pay up to 30 per cent on his return, 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is only in case the corporation does 
not declare any dividend; but if it declares dividends the 
stockholders have to pay their individual taxes on the income 
derived from the dividends. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right; but 
I wish to tell the Senator that experience shows that, taking all 
the corporations in this country during last year and the year 
before, at least 50 per cent of the earned profits were not dis- 
tributed in dividends; or, in other words, last year out of total 
profits of corporations amounting to $10,000,000,000, $5,000,000,- 
000 remained in the treasuries of the companies and paid no 
surtax on the part of the stockholders, and, unless they paid an 
excess-profits tax, paid no tax at all other than the normal tax. 

I call the attention of the Senator to the further fact that 
not only can a corporation fail to distribute its income and avoid 
any tax except the normal tax, but under this bill and under 
the present law it can add the retained income to its capital 
and receive exemption upon that for the next year. The fact 
is that last summer I called the attention of the Senate as 
graphically as I could to that situation. Unfortunately it was 
noised throughout the country that I wanted to impose a tax 
upon all accumulated surplus and undivided profits. Senators 
know that I did not want to do anything of the kind; that I 
proposed to put a tax simply upon current income so as to 
mect that situation, so as to have it operate as at least a purtial 
surtax on the undistributed profits to equalize them with the sur- 
taxes which individuals would pay or which individual stock- 
holders would pay if that money were distributed. That re- 
tained income amounted to $5,000,000,000 last year, and under 
this bill that $5,000,000,000 now is added capital, and will have 
an exemption from the taxes this year of 8 or 10 per cent, 
whichever it may be. 

So I appeal to Senators here to consider the question whether 
the House provision should not be adopted. Acting upon the 
case which I presented here last year, the House has partially 
met the situation. It imposes a tax of 6 per cent additional 
to the normal tax of 12 per cent on undistributed corporate 
income, but took the substance away by providing that it should 
not apply to earnings paid out on indebtedness or profits in- 
vested in Government bonds. It would not give an individual 
the right to pay his debts out of his income before his income 
is taxed, but it gives to the corporation the right to retain its 
income and to pay only a normal tax on the amount which 
remains after paying its debts or paying off its bonded indebted- 
ness. 

Mr. President, I am going to vote for the House provision of 
this bill in that respect; and I will propose another amendment 
to this bill which will meet the situation partially. Under this 
bill, us I have said, the undistributed dividends are added to the 
capital as a basis of exemption the next year. What I propose 
is that earnings since December 31, 1916, and up until the end 
of this year, shall not be added to capital for the purposes of 
exemption. That little amendment will add to the revenue of 
the Government a little over $100,000,000. The corporations 
retained the earnings in the first place for the purpose of pre- 
venting surtaxes being paid upon them. They have not only 
done that, but they have been adding that to capital, and they 
are now claiming their exemption of 8 or 10 per cent upon it 
from the taxes imposed under this bill. I say that is not right. 
If you have raised enough revenue without it, take the taxes off 
of commodities and leave that tax of $100,000,000 upon those 
earned profits which have been undistributed and which have 
only paid a normal tax. 

Mr. President, it is said that ultimately these profits will be 
distributed. We have taxed stock dividends, but I want to say 


there will never be any stock dividends, the corporations will not 
declare any if they are subject to tax, and my judgment is that 
it will not be long before the Supreme Court will declare that 


such a tax is unconstitutional, for a stock dividend is a division 
of capital and not of profit or of income. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to close; but I do want to 
say just a word about the provision in this bill for taxes for 
the calendar year 1919. 

In England, where they have had an income-tax law for over 
60 years, the income tax has always been provided in advance 
of the earnings, so that anybody who was going to earn profits 
subject to an income tax knew at the beginning of the year just 
what he would have to pay on his profits earned during the 
ensuing year; and everybody knows that when a business man 
begins business the very first thing he does is to estimate the 
taxes he will have to pay. When he goes to mark his goods he 
includes in the mark upon every piece of goods the estimated 
tax upon conducting that business. Now, why should he not 
know it in advance? 

I have here a little clipping, which says that last year the 
United States Steel Corporation overestimated its tax for the 
year by $36,500,000. Do you want to have anybody doing busi- 
ness as blindly.as that—so blindly as to make a mistake, not 
against themselves, of course, but against the consumers, of 
$36,500,000? 

Mr. President, I do think that for the year 1919 if we raise 
$4,000,000,000 that amount will be ample; and while it is a 
heavy load to carry, I believe the industries of the country will 
bear it, provided you can convince them that it is just. But I 
do want the committee and the Senate to consider the amend- 
ment which I have provided with respect to excess profits. I 
believe that if you adopt that amendment you will give hope to 
enterprise, you will give some encouragement to business initia- 
tive, you will enable the country to develop, you will enable new 
enterprises to come into existence. I do not believe, however, 
that we should work an injustice in any case where it can be 
avoided; and I appeal to Senators to give thought and consid- 
eration to these measures, to the end that enterprise may go 
forward, that our country may again become prosperous during 
this reconstruction period, and that no American citizen shall 
suffer an injustice through taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

vi PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, Wash, New Sheppard 
Curtis Kellogg Norris Simmons 
Fletcher Kenyon Nugent Smith, Ga. 
France La Follette Page Smoot 
Gerry Lenroot Penrose Spencer 
Gronna McKellar Phelan Thomas 
Hale McLean Pittman Trammell 
Henderson McNary Pollock Warren 
Johnson, Cal. Martin, Ky. Pomerene Watson 
Jchnson, S. Dak. Moses Saulsbury 

Jones, N. Mex. Myers Shafroth . 


Mr. McKELLAR. I announce the absence of the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, und 
Mr. CULBERSON, Mr. Harpine, Mr. Kinpy, Mr. Knox, Mr. LODGE, 
Mr, McCunmer, Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. Sauru of Arizona, 
Mr. VARDAMAN, and Mr. Wars answered to their names when 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have au- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before the bill was reported 
out of committee I offered an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for Title III, which deals with what are known us 
the war-profits and excess-profits taxes. The amendment, with 
one or two exceptions, is a rescript of the law of 1917 upon 
that subject of taxation as first reported to the Senate, as I 
now recall, in the month of July of that year. Owing to the 
very sudden increase in estimated expenditures, the Finance 
Committee then requested that the bill be returned to it for 
further consideration, it being necessary to provide for a 
larger amount of revenue than at first contemplated. When the 
bill was rereported and passed and went to the conference 
committee and was there considered the original plan of taxa- 
tion upon war profits was completely transformed, and the 
Senate on final vote accepted the report of the committee and 
enacted the present so-called excess-profits system of taxation. 

I did not then, nor do I now, find myself convinced of either 
the wisdom or the justice of the method of taxation upon which 
the excess-profits tax is founded; and I am somewhat gratified 
in having the support in this particular of the President of the 
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United States and the late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
McAdoo. So fortified, I felt that the least I could do regarding 
pe matter was to make an effort to substitute for the so- 
called excess-profits tax a system of war-profits taxation founded 
upon and analogous to the British system. 

The original Senate bill of 1917 was largely modeled upon 
the British method of taxation. We had, therefore, and we 
still have, the experiences of the British Government in the 
administration of that law, and particularly as regards. its 
effect upon business conditions. I am more than ever con- 
vinced, therefore, that we should adopt that system of raising 
extraordinary revenues, based upon unusual profits, rather 
than a system which in the very nature of things must be of an 
arbitrary nature, and which, therefore, must operate unequally 
and unjustly upon different corporations and individuals if the 
tax is carried to individuals and partnerships. 

The distinction between war-profits and excess-profits taxes 
is nowhere stated better than by the Secretary of the Treasury 
before the House Committee on Ways and Means last summer. 
He then said: 

The distinction between a war-profits tax and the excess-profits tax 
is not a matter of form, but of substance. By a war-profits tax we mean 
a tax upon profits in excess of those realized before the war. By an 
5 tax we mean a tax upon profits in excess of a given return 

n a 2 theory of a war- profits tax is to tax profits due to 

e war. theory of an excess-profits tax is to tax profits over and 
above a ici return on capital. A war-profits tax finds its sanction 
in the conviction of all tic men, of whatever economic or political 
school, that no one sho 5 y by the war. excess- pr 
tax must rest upon the whol ensible notion that it is a Section: 
of taxation to bring all profits down to one level with relation to the 
amount of capital invested and to deprive industry, foresight, and sa- 
gacity of their fruits. The Lacerta “ys tax exempts capital and 
burdens brains, ability, and energy. excess-profits tax falls less 
heavily on big business than on small Stoo, because big business is 
50 iy overcapitalizea and small Deatnege. te is often undercapitalized. 

war-profits tax would tax all war profits at one high rate; the 
3 tax does, and for safety must, tax all excess profits at 
lower and graduated rates. Any graduated tax upon corporations is 
indefensible in theory, for corporations are only a tions of indi- 
viduals, and by yay a hag the numerous small stoc! 
corporation mas Sa, ed ata ee rate ser the very wealthy 
stockholders a N S por tion. The 8 be by 
graduated tax should be to 2 ay taxes Be igh the Pins who are best 
able to pay them. The mated excess-p: isregards this and 
often produces the reverse result. 

On the 27th day of May last the President of the United States, 
addressing a joint session of the two Houses of Congress, di- 
rected attention very briefly but very significantly to this unequal 
and unjust system of taxation. He did not, of course, go into 
detail, either by way of description or of definition, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury subsequently did, but I have no doubt 
that the reasons which actuated the President in condemning 
this method of taxation must have been the same which were 
afterwards stated by the Secretary of the Treasury before the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The excess-profits tax is a tax which must necessarily compre- 
hend a profit over and above some fixed rate or percentage. The 
very term “excess” presupposes the necessity of such a condi- 
tion; and the necessity of fixing an exemption percentage, to be 
called a normal profit, requires a definition of invested capital, 
and no definition of invested capital is possible for the purposes 
of such a tax which can satisfy everyone or operate equally 
and with a fair degree of justice. 

To illustrate how the present law operates, Mr. President, in 
a single instance, public opinion for years has been aroused by, 
and has condemned, the undue and fictitious issue of capital 
stock. What is generally termed “watered stock“ is banned by 
good business sense and by good public morals. We have en- 
acted statutes, both State and National, to reach and control 
in part this tendeney, but we have not been able to control it 
much. Now, the excess-profits tax, strange to say, so operates, 
under the definition of invested capital which is a part of it, as 
to encourage and reward the company which is overcapitalized, 
which is heavily capitalized, which is watered, and to punish 
the corporation whose capital stock is moderate in its amount, 
and therefore properly represents its actual capital value or in- 
vestment. As a result, many corporations which have defied 
public opinion, many corporations whose stock consists more 
largely of a fictitious than of an actual issue, pay less taxes 
under this system than other corporations which have kept 
within the law, which have been conservative in their capital 
issues, and which have sought to harmonize the amount of their 
capitalization with the actual value of the capital and property 
invested in the business. 

Upon the face of things, Mr. President, a system of taxation 
which in its practical operation will so result is wrong. It is 
fundamentally wrong; and I know of no way in which it can be 
corrected except by some definition of invested capital which the 
genius and the capacity and the experience of the Treasury ex- 
perts have not yet been able to devise, 


I may say here, Mr. President, that the country is under a 
great debt of obligation to three or four gentlemen connected 
with the Treasury Department, thoroughly experienced in all 
questions of taxation and of revenue, and who have given an 
amount of time and who have exhibited a capacity and an ability, 
to handle these questions and have so handled them as to en- 
title them to the appreciation and the gratitude of the whole 
American people. I do not know what their personal opinions 
of an excess-profits tax may be; they have had enough to do 
without indulging in expressions of opinion; but I dare say that 
some of them who have been connected with the administration 
of the existing law feel just as I do regarding it. 

Mr. President, the British theory of war-profits taxation does 
entirely away with the definition of invested capital except in 
so far as is necessary to reach corporations which have gone into 
business subsequent to the prewar period. That tax is levied 
not upon percentages of profit but upon actual amounts of profit 
regardless of the percentage as compared with invested capi- 
tal. To illustrate, if during the three years which form the 
prewar period the normal profit of Corporation A was $25,000, 
and if during the taxable year the profit of the same corpora- 
tion was $50,000, the war tax attaches to the addition $25,000. 
It takes no note whatever of the amount of capital invested. 
It merely considers the prewar profit, the normal profit, and 
the profit of the taxable year, which is the war profit, or rather 
the difference between which is the war profit; and the tax is 
then placed upon that amount without regard to the capital 
invested. 

Of course, Mr. President, I have no idea in the slightest that 
anything which may be said by myself or by anyone else against 
so important a provision of the bill as this will have the slightest 
influence upon the action of the Senate. We have before us a 
bill which imposes a tax of $6,000,000,000, more than the amount 
of money in circulation, upon the productive energies of the 
American people; but as I discuss this very important feature 
I am able to count upon the Republican side five Members of 
the Senate and upon the Democratic side four Members of the 
Senate, exclusive of the occupant of the chair. That being 
the ease, there can be no possibility, Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Give us credit for the number who are 
here. 

Mr. THOMAS. Ido. I give Senators ample credit for their 
presence. I am not complaining in the slightest. degree. 

Mr. POMERENE. But there are six on this side. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Ohio says that my calcu- 
lation is wrong and that there are six Democratic Senators 
present. Neither am I complaining of these things. Whatever 
may be said of unpleasant and inconvenient things in the Senate, 
we are not obliged to stay and listen to each other’s speeches. 
That is something from which we are fortunately relieved. 
Hence, Mr. President, I know I am simply wasting my sweet- 
ness upon the desert air when I attempt to give reasons for the 
substitute which I have offered, but I feel that, inasmuch as 
a permanent record will be made of what I have to say, it 
may possibly be that somewhere in the country the merits 
of the one and the demerits of the other system of taxation may, 
be realized and to a certain degree fully understood. 

Mr. President, I am not going to ask to have the amendment 
which I have offered read, because I think I can state the sub- 
stance of its requirements and recitals with a sufficient degree 
of clearness and by that means very materially abbreviate the 
length of time that I will occupy the floor. 

This proposed amendment takes the place of Title III and 
wipes out excess profits entirely, leaving the title to deal ex- 
clusively with war-profits taxes, and these taxes are to be 
levied not only upon corporations but upon partnerships and 
individuals as well; that is to say, upon all so-called war profits, 
whether they are realized by workmen, by farmers, by capitalists, 
by manufacturers, by partnerships, by individuals, or by cor- 
porations, because I take it that what we call a war profit as 
defined in our assessment and revenue laws is a_war profit 
regardless of who may be the recipient of that profit; and 
wherever any individual or corporation or partnership has 
made a profit in excess of the prewar profit, such partnership, 
corperation, or individual should pay his, their, or its pro- 
portion of this extraordinary tax, because since war conditions 
have made these profits possible, the needs of war conditions 
should require the payment of a very considerable part into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Funde 

rado yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 


Mr. THOMAS. I yield. A 
Mr. KELLOGG. Generally speaking, what the Senator says 


about an excess-profits tax is in equity doubtless true; but 
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is it not a fact that under the bill substantially 90 per cent 
or more of the taxes paid will be under war profits instead 
of excess profits? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think so. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Because wherever the war-profits tax would 
yield more the war-profits tax applies. 

Mr. THOMAS. On the contrary, we have wiped out, or sup- 
posed we had wiped out, that alternative condition by consolidat- 
ing the two forms of tax. I do not want the Senator to misun- 
derstand me. I do not say that the committee has done that. I 
have some doubt about it. But the committee attempted to do 
it, and in the opinion of a majority they succeeded. 


But, Mr. President, it may be true, and for the sake of the. 


argument let me concede that it is true, that it is the war profits 
rather than the excess profits which will pay 90 per cent of the 
revenue to be derived from this particular title; I am as much 
concerned about the 10 per cent as I would be if the proportions 
were reversed. My objection is rather to the method than to the 
amount of tax which may be realized under it. The one has 
reference to an artificial, extraordinary, and unnatural financial 
situation ; the other is one which, without regard to war profits, 
levies a tax upon everything above an arbitrary percentage of 
profit, and it will affect corporations making more than 8 per 
cent or 10 per cent plus the $3,000 prior to the war quite as 
much as corporations making more than that since the war. In 
other words, it affects not war profits alone, but is Hable to 
affect all profits whether they are war profits or not. That may 
be all right under the income-tax provisions of the law, but for 
the so-called extraordinary tax it is indefensible, in my judg- 
ment, and ought not to disfigure a great bill like this, as I am 
satisfied it must, 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] spent a good part 
of the day in calling attention, in behalf of his amendment to 
this title, to the injustice which must result to many enterprises, 
and particularly speculative ones, from the statutory allowance 
by way of percentage of normal profits, which fixed at 8 per 
cent is applicable to institutions whose earnings of 6 per cent 
would be more than enough, whose earnings of 8 per cent are 
plenty, but also to those whose earnings of 8 per cent are not 
the equivalent of the risk taken by the capital invested, and 
which, of course, should be much greater. As you know, Mr. 
President, in the section of the country from which we hail [Mr. 
SHAFROTH in the chair] there are mauy enterprises sufficiently 
hazardous in their nature to offer no temptation whatever to 
capital yielding only 8 per cent net profit. If such a statute 
had been in existence 25 or 50 years ago, the tremendous de- 
velopment of that section would have been impossible through 
the absence of capital there. Because of the hazardous nature 
of the enterprises the promise of profit was not sufficient to 
make the risk justifiable. That, under the provisions of this 
bill, however, as drawn will unquestionably exist for some time 
and will affect parts of the country where mining of all kinds 
is carried on, where irrigation schemes must necessarily depend 
upon an extraordinarily good market, and where new enter- 
prises, the pathway of which must be bla%ed in the future, may 
through experience realize certain profits, and therefore small 
ones, and which would attract capital, or large profits which 
need the extra inducement to secure the required investment. 

The only argument I have heard to justify the excess-profils 
tax feature of the present law or of the proposed bill is that 
the war-profits tax will not reach a large number of corpora- 
tions whose profits during the prewar period were abnormally 
large, and that as a consequence some other method of reaching 
them must be enacted into law. To meet that I have changed 
the text of the old bill by introducing on page 9 the following 
Clause: 

creta: 0 Tren corpo: 
partnership, Ae Saui Bad ‘nee . ptewer period 
excess of the W ms net income of representative corpora 
ig ep ee a 
Lor the pens of this title include the amount of such excess. 

In other words, if any corporation enjoying extraordinary 
profits because of war contracts given to them by the allies 
before our entry into the war would for that reason be exempt 
from any tax under the war-profits system of taxation, this 
Clause will make them equally liable, since it fixes the normal 
profit of the representative corporations during the prewar 
period as the standard for the corporation which prior to the 
prewar period because of these extraordinary circumstances 
was enjoying extraordinary profits. 

That feature, Mr. President, is not a unique one in this bill, 
We resort to that in other instances; indeed, in three or four, 
as I now remember. Consequently it is not an innovation, 
Indeed, the feature appears in the House bill in at least one 
instance that I recall, and I am inclined to think in two or 


three others. It does away with the only possible objection that 
CT Da made to the elimination of the excess-profits tax from 

Se much, Mr. President, for this particular amendment. I am 
not going to elaborate, as I intended to do, because the holidays 
are approaching, the Senate is impatient and a final vete upon 
this bill is desired, and also because the condition of my voice 
is such as to make it impossible, however important I may per- 
sorally regard this substitute, to speak upon it as extendedly 
as I might desire. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. As the Senator has not read his amend- 
ment and I have not seen it, I want to ask him a question to 
see whether § understand it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have several copies of it here. A page will 
distribute them tọ the Senators who are present. I think he 
will find there are more than enough copies to go around. 

Mr. POMERENE. Assume, for the sake of the argument, that 
during the prewar period, if you provide for a prewar period 

Mr. THOMAS. I do; for three years prior to the war. 

Mr. POMERENE. Assume that the net profits were 100 per 
cent on the capital stock, and that was technically what might 
be called an excess profit. Suppose another corporation with 
a similar capital steck during the prewar period had made a 
net profit during the three years of 10 per cent, and that during 
the war and due to the war it made a net profit upon that same 
capital stock of 25 per cent, 10 per cent of which would be due 
to the usual routine business, and 15 per cent of which would be 
due to the war. Under those circumstances, would the Senator 
by his amendment take a greater proportion of the 15 per cent 
than he would of the 100 per cent? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the same proportion. There is no graded 
tax provided for in this substitute. There is a flat rate of 70 
per cent upon the war profits. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion, so that I may understand the principle that is involved. 
I confess that theoretically there is a clear distinction between 
an excess-profits tax and a war-profits tax, as the able Secre- 
tary of the Treasury defines it, and I can arrive at a theoretical 
definition which satisfies my mind; but when it comes to the 
application of that definition to the business of each particular 
institution, I have always feared that there would be very great 
difficulty in the administration of the law; in other words, that 
it will be extremely difficult to say what shall be regarded as 
excess profits of a given corporation under the definition and 
what part of the earnings would be a war-profits tax under the 
definition. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the difficulties of administra- 
tion of this title for the most part arose from the excess-profits 
division of it, not from the war-profits division of it. We have 
the experiences of the British Government to guide us with 
regard to war profits. The difficulties which the Senator appre- 
hends have not for the most part materialized, if I am correctly 
informed. Their difficulties arise for the most part when they 
come to deal with institutions which have gone inte business 
after the prewar period, and where a definition of capital is 
necessary in order to determine what their tax must be. So I 
think I can answer with perfect safety that, with the experi- 
ences of the British Government plus our own experiences under 
the existing law and with the known and acknowledged diffi- 
culties and complications which necessarily confront us under 
the excess-profits system, this amendment eliminates instead of 
increases and aggravates the difficulties with which the Treas- 
ury Department must contend in their attempt to apply the 
law to the taxpayers of the country, 

Mr. President, I filed a minority report to this bill on my own 
account. I was as much alone, perhaps, in that respect as T 
am alone on the floor of the Senate in calling attention to it. 
Among the recitals of that report are outlined some objections 
to another title of the bill, which deals with taxes on inheri- 
tances or taxes upon estates. I voted for a motion to strike 
that title from the bill, which motion was rejected. I did so 
because I do not believe that the Government of the United 
States should extend its taxing power to the estates of indi- 
viduals; not because I have any hesitation abeut taxing estates, 
not because I do not believe estates should be required to pay 
certain percentages to the Government, but because I think that 
that particular subject of revenue should be left to the States 
of the Union. 7 

The Senator from New Mexico referred to that subject before 
taking his seat, and he said it would be quite as logical to 
insist that the tax on incomes should be left entirely to the 
States. It may be true that that might be done, but the reasons 
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upon which my objection rests would not apply to any other 
title of the bill. 

In the first place, it is the States which are endowed with 
power to enact laws of descent and distribution. The Govern- 
ment of the United States, powerful as it is, has, up to this time, 
not even pretended to be invested with power to define and pro- 
vide for descent of estates in Massachusetts or Colorado, and 
if such an attempt were made I believe that even in these days 
of liberal construction the Supreme Court of the United States 
would hold that such a power did not exist. Inasmuch as it 
is the States and the States alone which can prescribe rules 
and conditions of inheritance, therefore it is the States and the 
States alone which should have the power to determine what 
nmounts of such estates shall, when called in, be paid into the 
local treasury. 

Mr. President, taxes upon inheritances have been sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the United States largely upon the 
ground that they are not taxes at all, but rather conditions of 
inheritance. Being conditions of inheritance, a fortiori should 
the States and the States only be permitted to determine what 
those conditions are. I am aware, of course, that the Supreme 
Court has also held that a Federal estate tax is constitutional, 
although I never have been able to reconcile the decision in the 
case of Magoun versus the Ilinois Trust Co. and in the Knowlton 
case with each other, since, if it be true that this is not a tax 
but a condition of inheritance, then it certainly should logically 
follow that only the sovereignty which has the power to impose 
this condition of inheritance would have the power to collect 
the so-called tax. So the subject matter of the tax being sui 
generis, I believe that the Federal Government should leave this 
item of taxation to the local sovereignty instead of arrogating 
that subject to itself. 

There is another reason, Mr. President. Federal tax laws 
are constantly encroaching upon the domain of State powers 
of taxation. The imposition of Federal taxes comes in con- 
flict—not legally, but practically—with the imposition of State 
taxes, and inasmuch as the Government is supreme as com- 
pared with the States, Federal taxation must necessarily super- 
sede in time State taxation wherever the two shall so seriously 
conflict as to threaten the source of taxation with extinction. 

The States must have revenue just as well as the United 
States. The municipalities created by the States must have 
revenue just as well as the States. It is impossible to conceive 
of an Anglo-Saxon community having any sort of existence 
without the power to levy and collect the revenues necessary 
to pay its actual expenses. 

What are the sources of State taxation thus far left uninvaded 
by the Federal authority? I know of but one, and that is real 
estate, and even there taxes upon the incomes derived from real 
estate under the amendment to the Constitution are also subject 
to Federal taxation so far as they are regarded as incomes. 
The States raise a good deal of money by the imposition of 
licenses, principally upon cigars, tobacco, and intoxicants; but 
intoxicants are about to disappear and as a consequence the 
power to raise reyenue through licenses is restricted to that 
extent. 

Apart, therefore, from the raising of taxes by license, the rais- 
ing of taxes from the sales of public property, which is so in- 
considerable as not to be worth mentioning, and real estate, I 
know of nothing that is left excepting estates. We know that 
the expense of State administration is growing by leaps and 
bounds. I venture to say that there is not a State in the Union, 
I care not how economically its affairs are administered, whose 
actual expenses are not 30 or 40 per cent higher to-day than they 
were 20 years ago. I know that in the matter of municipalities, 
consequent upon borrowing money and making municipal im- 
provements, taxes are very much heavier than they were even 
10 years ago, and the tendency to increase is quite as obvious as 
our tendency here to increase the burden of our expenditures. 

Mr. President, we have only begun in the levying of taxes upon 
estates. We have taken but one or two strides in the direction 
of progressively increasing rates of taxation. In all probability 
the next step, and it is bound to be taken, will be so considerable 
as to make it difficult, if not impossible, to provide for the collec- 
tion of the Federal as well as the States’ taxes upon inheritances, 
In the conflict the States must yield, and the ultimate outcome 
will be the imposition of all State taxes upon real estate only, 
and the burden of that State tax is liable to be so great as to 
give ground for all those social and industrial controversies and 
contentions which inevitably arise from the discontent of a too 
heavily taxed people. 

This, Mr. President, is a legitimate ground for State taxation, 
and the Federal Government, in my judgment, is not justified in 
invading it, since it must necessarily, by restricting the sources 
of State taxation, not only increase the burden because of that 


fact but the burden must be increased also because of the grow- 
ing expenditures. I think, therefore, that we are making a mis- 
take, and particularly since the war is over, in not retracing our 
Steps with regard to this basis of taxation, and leaving it, as it 
ought to be left, to the States to determine what the tax shall 
be and to collect it. 

I know many fear that the great estates will escape the due 
burden that ought to be placed upon them unless the Federal 
Government imposes the tax. I have no such fear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, The theory upon which American tax laws, State and 
National, is based is to impose the tax in such wise as to offend 
the least number of voters possible. I have heard a good deal 
about the theory of this bill. That is the theory of this bill. Let 
us levy this enormous tax so as to create as few resentments, 
and therefore subject ourselves to as little political danger, as 
possible. There is no danger of taxing the estates of dead men; 
they can not vote; usually speaking, their children are not old 
enough to vote; we consequently are within a sphere of taxa- 
tion that seems to give immunity to the lawgiver; and the States 
will be quite as cognizant of that fact as is the Congress of the 
United States. Hence that circumstance, coupled with the 
natural tendency to place taxes upon wealth, which is per- 
fectly proper, should rob the most apprehensive of any real, sub- 
stantial fear of such a consequence if this field of taxation is 
not invaded by the General Government. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet—I have said practically 
all that I care to say with regard to the amendment and the re- 
port which I filed—I want to refer to two or three other sub- 
jects which are either in the bill or are closely related to it. 

I have stated what I thought the theory of this bill was. I 
have heard some statements about its general policy. The only 
policy involved in this bill that I have been able to clearly per- 
ceive is the policy of raising $6,000,000,000. A great many ob- 
jections—and I thought substantial objections—to various parts 
of the bill during its consideration by the committee were met 
with the query, “ How is that going to affect the revenue? We 
have got to raise $6,000,000,000." I entertain an old-fashioned 
notion, Mr. President, that the equity and justice of the tax is 
quite as important as is the amount which we propose to raise, 
and that, in the event of a conflict between the two, equity and 
justice should be given first place. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] proposed to raise a large 
part of the amount which this bill covers by what is called a 
general sales tax. His idea was to impose a tax of 1 per cent 
upon retail sales throughout the country, and by that means not 
only raise a very considerable revenue—something over a billion 
dollars—but enable us to do away with those specific taxes which 
are more or less irritating in their operation, and which, con- 
sequently, produce much unpopularity and much resentment, 
and I think justly so. That proposal was not only voted down, 
but it is to-day objected to by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] upon the ground that it is placing a tax upon the 
mouths of the people—I think that was his identical expression— 
in other words, it is a tax upon consumption. Mr. President, I 
know of no tax in this bill, with the possible exception of the 
income tax—and that may be transferred so far as the recitals of 
this bill are concerned—that is not ultimately a tax on con- 
sumption. The difference between the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Utah and the provisions of this bill is simply that the 
Senator from Utah proposes not to make two or three bites at a 
cherry, but to put the tax where it will ultimately go, while the 
provisions of the bill by an indirect process, of which the tax- 
payer may be wholly unconscious, reaches the same result. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only multiplied. 

Mr. THOMAS. Only multiplied as it passes from hand to 
hand, for every man who passes the tax on—I will not say, 
every man, but many men who pass the tax on—takes advan- 
tage of his power to pass it on by adding a little something 
to it for extra measure, so that he gets not only the tax which 
passes on but gets a profit besides. 

Mr. President, the man who invented the system of indirect 
taxation is the real inventor of chloroform and all other methods 
of bringing about a blissful unconsciousness during surgical 
operations. I have always objected to the protective tariff, 
among other grounds, because of its indirect processes, through 
which the taxpayer is hypnotized and then robbed. The other 
titles of this bill do the same thing. They hypnotize the ulti- 
mate consumer, and then they place the tax upon him. 

Why, Mr. President, nine out of every ten—I do not think I 
exaggerate—of the men coming before our committee and ob- 
jecting to this, that, and the other tax, placed their objections 
specifically upon the ground that they did not see how they, 
could pass the tax on; and every man who was in a position 
to be able to pass on the tax, if he made any objection at all, 
objected to it for other reasons, and his objections were not 
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so loud and so insistent and so painful as were those of the 
gentlemen who did not see how they could pass the tax on. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the way to make the people 
take some concern about the manner in which public moneys 
are expended is to place the tax right upon their shoulders in 
the first place; to let them understand that they, and they 
alone, must “pay the piper.” It is not only the best way to 
tax, it is the only honest way to tax, and honesty in taxation, 
Mr. President, in the long run, is perhaps more profitable even 
to the politician than that indirect process which bleeds the 
man to death while making him think that he is dreaming about 
paradise and happiness here and hereafter. 

I am sorry that the tax proposed by the Senator from Utah 
was not incorporated in the bill in place of the taxes upon 
freight rates and passenger rates, in place of taxes upon candy 
and similar commodities, in place of taxes upon sales of auto- 
mobiles and a great many necessities of life appearing in these 
other schedules. The committee, however, thought otherwise, 
and I have no doubt that the people will be told that this so- 
caled sales tax, having for its purpose the taxing of the mouths 
of the people directly, was rejected so that the tax could be 
placed upon wealth, where the mouths of the people would in no 
manner be concerned or interested. I therefore voted for that 
tax as I understood it. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] called atten- 
tion to the fact that the practical operation of that tax pre- 
sented a great many difficulties, but that is true, Mr. President, 
of every important feature of taxation, either National or State 
wide in its scope, particularly if it is in an invasion either of 
some new field of taxation or the application of some new 
method of assessing the tax. 

Mr. President, I have heard a number of estimates of the 
expenditures of the Government for the next year. The chair- 
man of the committee having charge of the bill, and following 
the estimates submitted to him, fixed our expenditures for the 
year 1920, if I recall the figures properly, at something, in round 
numbers, like $8,000,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not $8,000,000,000 for the expenditures for 
1920. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The department estimates the expenditures 
for 1920 as being abont $6,250,000,000, in round numbers. 

Mr, THOMAS. Well, I got it a little bit too large. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The estimates of appropriations are $7,440,- 
000,000, 

Mr. THOMAS: Well, my figures, Mr. President, were suf- 
ciently comprehensive. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
is equally certain that our expenditures for that year will exceed 
$10,000,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, before he 
goes on further I desire to say that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ry stated to the committee that whether or not the estimates 
which were presented covered the entire estimates, he thought 
$4,000,000,000 was as much money as we ought to raise by 
taxation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I am aware of that. 

Mr. President, a good many years ago Mr. Garfield, after- 
wards President of the United States and before then a Member 
of the House of Representatives, demonstrated that the peak 
‘of expenditures caused by a great war is only reached some 
months after the war has ended; in other words, the momentum 
of expenditures goes beyond the time of peace and projects itself 
into a part of the adjacent peace period. I forget what Mr. 
Garfield stated the average to be, but it was certainly not less 
than 12 or 14 months; and that, I am sure, will be our experi- 
ence, Iam inclined, therefore, to think that, unless we practice 
some sort of economy, the figures presented by the Senator 
from Utah may be verified by events. 

What I am concerned about, however, Mr. President, regard- 
ing that feature of this discussion, is not so much what our ex- 
penditures are going to be but what our economies should be. 
I have not heard. so far any discussion about retrenchment. I 
have heard much about probable expenditures, and I want 
to say that if this Congress and the succeeding one, recognizing 
the enormous burden of this war debt, will, regardless of party 
or party advantage, unite in effecting some system of substantial 
reform, we can reduce our expenditures for 1920 by perhaps 
$1.500,000,000, if not by $2,000,000,000. Will we do it? 

Mr. President, primarily retrenchment is possible upon a large 
scale only by the adoption of a budget system. Just so long as 
I can introduce a bill for an appropriation of money which my 
constituents demand I am going to do it, regardless of the 
condition of the Treasury; just so long as the Senator from 
Utah, or the Senator from North Carolina, or the Senator from 
Texas, ox the Senator from any other State, or the Representa- 
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tive from any other State can do the same thing, just so long. 
Mr. President, will the Treasury of the United States be utilized 
for the purpose of paying our political debts and replenishing 
the money in our respective districts and among our constitu- 
ents. Indeed, Mr, President, that has grown into such a habit 
that the man who fails to bring home a sufficient amount of 
“swag” stands in great danger of being kept at home forever. 
The measure of u Senator’s service in these degenerate days is 
the amount of money or the number of contracts he can get for 
his constituents, whether it be for the making of cottage cheese, 
the killing of prairie dogs, the treatment of boll weevils, the 
erection of public buildings at our various crossroads, or the 
payment of unnecessary pensions—it makes no difference what, 
so long as you get the money, 

A budget system, Mr. President, will make that sort of thing 
absolutely impossible; and not only so, but it will relleve Mem- 
bers of Congress of both Houses of the embarrassments which 
necessarily result from getting money for one project in a State 
and failing to get it for another. It was not so in the olden 
days. I remember that Robert Toombs, of Georgia, once said 
that his proudest boast was that while in the Senate of the 
United States he never asked nor received a dollar for the benefit 
of his State or of its people. If he should get up before a 
Georgia community or any other American community to-day 
and make a statement of that kind he would simply read his 
own political death warrant, I regard it as he did, as a chaplet 
surrounding his brow and something that would look well 3s 
his epitaph upon a monument. 

Now, we can make a great many reductions, Mr. President. j 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. Always 

Mr. KENYON. I am interested in what the Senator is say- 
ing about a budget system. Does the Senator believe that 
so long as the condition which he has described exists, this 
local representation and this measure of service of a Repre- 
sentative or a Senator by what he can get out of the Public 
Treasury for his State or for his district, there can be any budget 
system adopted by Congress? 

Mr. THOMAS, I will have to answer that question like the 
Yankee by asking another one. The Senator asked me whether 
I thought that so long as that condition existed there could be 
a budget system? 

Mr. KENYON. Whether we would not have to start the 
leaven working at the other end of the line so as to cause the 
people to demand a budget system? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think there will be any budget sys- 
tem so long as the present condition exists. I was going to put 
my answer in the form of a question, but I will say that I do 
not believe that a budget system is possible until public opinion 
gets behind it, until the taxpayer wakes up to the fact that we 
are squandering his money. 

Mr. KENYON. Exactly. 

Mr, THOMAS. About the only quarrels we have here now 
grow out of controversies as to how much we shall tax him. 

Mr. KENYON. When he comes to realize that by taxation 
it is all coming back on him to some extent he may change his 
views as to how to measure the services of a Representative or a 
Senator. I wish to say to the Senator that I have been working 
for some time here in my feeble way to get even consideration 
for a budget system. : 

Mr. THOMAS. I know the Senator has. 

Mr. KENYON. And there is a resolution now on the calen- 
dar proposing to create a commission to report a budget system 
to Congress, which would be under no obligation to adopt the 
report unless it wanted to do so. When the resolution was 
before the committee, and when I urged its adoption, the state- 
ment was made: “ We do not know anything about a budget 
system; we do not know what it is.“ When it was replied that 
this commission would bring in outsiders who would give the 
information, the answer came back: “ We do not want any out- 
siders to come and tell us our business.” So the situation is 
almost impossible. I am glad that the Senator is for a budget 
system, and I hope that we may get the resolution to which I 
have referred adopted and have a commission appointed to 
report to the next Congress some form of a budget system. 

Mr. THOMAS. Iam very much in favor of it, because I think 
that without it the United States is going to be bankrupt within 
the next 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Colorado that his criticism, if it does apply to 
Congress, certainly applies in a greater degree to the heads 
cf the departments of our Government. I say now that there 
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has never been a Congress which has appropriated the amount of | of debt to carry, which our children, our children’s children, 


money that has been asked for by the heads of the departments, 
and if the Appropriations Committees of the House and the 
Senate had appropriated all that has been asked for by the 
different departments of this Government our appropriations 
would have been at least 20 per cent greater than they have been. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, that is true; but the depart- 
ment heads are extravagant because Congress permits them to 
be. They would not spend the money if they did not know that 
we not only permit it but, by the enactment of deficiency bills, 
make good all that sort of thing. We have got to begin here. 
In the old days in Great Britain the principal controversy 
raging around the throne was the power of controlling the purse, 
and the assertion of the right to control the purse by the people's 
representatives, or the claim of that right, culminating in the 
Cromwellian wars, limited the right of expenditure by royal 
prerogative to such sums of money as might be granted by the 
people. In those days it was supposed that the people, who 
earned and raised the money as well as paid it, would see to it 
that economy was everywhere practiced, due regard being had 
to the public welfare; but no monarch of Great Britain, in his 
wildest dreams of extravagance, could compare to the modern 
American Congress, which, as representatives of the people, 
controls the public purse, and in these days not only welcomes 
but invites access to it by every combination that controls a 
sufficiently formidable number of votes. 

Mr. President, we heard from the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Penrose] a day or two ago an estimate of appropriations 
for 1919-20, amounting in all to $8,089.667,298, of which $2,644,- 
307,000 was for the Nuvy. I do not believe that one-half of that 
sum, that one-third of that sum, is necessary, actually necessary, 
for the Navy in 1920. We have a naval program that ought to 
be carried out, but I do not believe that that program should be 
amplified. I believe that every dollar placed in a battleship is 
so much money wasted. I do not believe, Mr. President, that 
20 years from now a battleship will exist in the seven seas. This 
war has revolutionized naval conflict, and out of the welter and 
stress two great engines of warfare survive—one the submarine 
and the other the naval airplane—and between them the wars 
upon the seas in the future will very largely be waged. To 
spend money to-day upon new battleships and dreadnaughts is 
simply to provide quarter decks for naval officers, and in all 
probability the generation which succeeds this one will recog- 
nize it and act accordingly. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

+ Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

' Mr. GERRY. Does the Senator mean to say that the first- 
line battleships did not have the effect of keeping the German 
merchant marine off the seas, and that we could have won this 
war if we had not had first-line battleships, both of the English 
Navy and our own Navy, which gave us the freedom of the 
seas? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not said anything of the kind. The 
first-line battleships in this war were very, very valuable, be- 
cause Germany had a lot of first-class battleships that had to be 
kept in check. The first-line battleships and the other battle- 
ships were very, very essential in the protection of the English 
mercantile marine, but I want to say to the Senator that if 
when this war began Germany had had 150 submarines instead 
of having only half a dozen, we never would have heard of the 
first-line battleships or, much more, about the merchant marine 
of England. Fortunately, during the war the development of 
defensive measures against the submarine, and the multiplica- 
tion of submarines by the allies, practically upon a line with 
their multiplication by the Germans, held that method of war- 
fare in check. 

Mr. President, I believe that if this war had continued six 
months longer every German battleship at Kiel would have been 
destroyed by American airplanes. I believe that airplane squad- 
rons would have visited that rendezvous in quick succession, 
with the consequence that everything upon which the law of 
gravitation could operate would either have been disabled or 
swept out of existence, because of the myriad airplanes which, 
bearing the American colors, by that time would have had the 
supremacy of the air. I think that we should develop our sub- 
marines, our torpedoes, our aircraft, but I think, Mr. President, 
that the effect of this war upon the battleship will be precisely 
what the effect of the Civil War was upon the old wooden battle 
frigate—it will be retired and in length of time forgotten. 

But whether that be true or not, Mr, President, if we are going 
to have, as I trust we shall have, a permanent peace—perma- 
nent for half a century at least—why should we, a year and a 
half after the war is ended, during a time of profound peace, 


spend more than two and a balf million dollars for the increase. 


of our Navy, when we have at the same time this gigantic burden 


and their children’s children will never live long enough to pay? 

We can cut out a great many other things, such as river and 
harbor bills and many appropriations in our Agricultural bills. 
We can do away entirely with the very foolish and expensive 
practice of erecting public buildings in little towns throughout 
the country; we can put a quietus here in Washington to enor- 
mous expenditures by serving notice upon the heads of the de- 
partments, to which the Senator from Utah referred, that these 
vast expenditures will no longer be tolerated. We can close up, 
and ought to close up, a very large percentage of the so-called 
bureaus and divisions not only in this city but their ramifica- 
tions all over the country, and, above all, Mr. President, we can 
reduce the membership of our civil service by 40 per cent, save 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and at the same time increase 
our efficiency of service. 

Why, Mr. President, a bill was introduced here the other day 
by a very enthusiastic and patriotic Senator, providing for 
three mouths’ pay to every soldier in the United States Army 
upon his discharge. That appeals to the average man as some- 
thing delightful; but I wonder if the Senator made a calcula- 
tion as to what that would cost the Treasury of the United 
States. I have. It is considerably more than $400,000,000; but 
it has been introduced here, and it is not the only one. I simply 
cite it as a sample. The chances are that in our desire to 
Secure the political support of these 4,000,000 of gentlemen 
when they come home the two great political parties will see 
Tuc can get to its goal first and cast the most votes for that 

I do not know to what extent these things are going, but I do 
know that the watchword of this Congress and the next Con- 
gress should be retrenchment, frugality, economy—cheesepar- 
ing, if you please—and if we do that, $4,000,000,000 will be 
enough not only for the next year but for the year thereafter, 
and that is what I want to see in connection with this bill. 

I hope, therefore, that before the conference committee passes 
upon this bill we will have an estimate of economies as well as 
an estimate of expenditures, and see how they look, publish 
them, let the people consider them, and let them contrast some 
of the various means to which we are proposing to resort to 
get money out of the Treasury. I do not know of anything that 
would make more interesting news than a collation of two 
weeks’ introduction of bills in the House and the Senate calling 
for appropriations for this, that, and the other thing. I am 
inclined to believe that it would furnish a sort of a kaleido- 
scopic object lesson to the people of the manner in which the 
legislative department of the United States regards the money 
of the people, and perhaps, by its very extravagance and 
ludicrousness, awaken a public sentiment which up to this 
time, I am sorry to say, seems to be entirely dormant. 

Mr. President, I had intended to discuss some other features 
of this bill at this time, but my failing voice warns me, to say 
nothing of the frowns of my very much beloved friend, the 
Senator from North Carolina, who has this bill in charge and 
who up to this time has displayed wondrous patience and fore- 
bearance with men like myself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iam not frowning; I am smiling. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will, therefore, for his sake, if not for my 
own, to say nothing of the large and enthusiastic audience with 
which I have been honored during my discussion, leave the 
floor, in the hope that when my amendment is submitted for a 
yea-and-nay vote it will at least get the votes of the Senators 
who have honored me with their attention. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I give notice that I shall 
ask for a separate vote on the postal-zone amendment, when it 
comes up in the Senate. It is section 1402 of the bill, amending 
section 1101 of the revenue act of 1917. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have placed in the Secre- 
tary’s hands some amendments adopted by the committee which 
I should like to have read and acted upon. Most of them are 
pro forma amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of South Dakota 
in the chair). The amendments will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, line 15, the Senator from North 
Carolina proposes to reconsider the votes by which the amend- 
ments on that line were agreed to, and simply to strike out the 
numeral “1” in parentheses, and the numeral “2” in paren- 
theses. ' 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, in cases 
where amendments are proposed to portions of the bill where 
amendments have been heretofore agreed to, the votes will be 
reconsidered. The Chair hears no objection. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment to the amendment. i 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


1918. 


The Secretary. On page 8. line 24, strike out all after the 
word “amounts,” down to the words net income,” on page 9, 
line 1, and insert “ allowed as a deduction under paragraph (6) 
of subdivision (a) of section 234.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

‘The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 31, line 14, after the word“ income,” 
and after the amendment already inserted at that place, insert 
a comma and the following: “ and amounts received as dividends 
from a personal-service corporation out of earnings or profits 
upon which income tax has been imposed by act of Congress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 55, line 24, after the word “ income,” 
and after the amendment already inserted at that place, it is 
proposed to insert a comma and the following: “and amounts 
received as dividends from a personal-service corporation out 
of earnings or profits upon which income tax has been imposed 
by act of Congress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 10, after line 18, it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

PARTS OF INCOME SUBJECT TO RATES FOR DIFFERENT YEARS. 

ssc. 206. Whenever parts of a taxpayer’s net income are subject to 
rates for diferent calendar years, the part subject to the rates for the 
most recent calendar year Shall be placed in the lower brackets, the 

art subject to the rates for the next preceding calendar year shall 
be placed in the next higher brackets, and so on until the entire net 
income has been accounted for. 

For purposes of the normal tax any perona exemption or other 
specific exemption allowed in any preceding year shall not be again 
allowed against that part of the taxpayers’ net income for the taxable 
year which is subject to the rates for such preceding year. 

Any deductions not otherwise allocable to any preceding year shall 
be applied against the income subject to the rates for the most recent 
calendar year; and any balance thereof shall be applied against the 
income subject to the rates for the next preceding year or years until 
fully allowed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 62, line 12, after the word“ corpora- 
tions,” it is proposed to insert the words “subject to taxation 
under this title.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 23, after line 14, it is proposed to 
insert: 

In the case of a device which the taxpayer has invented and which 
las been accepted by the War or Navy Department since April 6, 1917, 
for use in the present war, and which has been put into actual use as 
the basis for successful major operations by the United States Govern- 
ment in said war, and the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
‘Navy shall so certify to the Secretary of the Treasury, no tax shall be 
imposed for the year 1918 on the royalties received or ent amount 
received in lieu of royalties by the ayer for use of said device, 
and the expense and deduction properly allocated to such exempt 
income shall not be deducted from any remaining income of the tax- 
payer subject to taxation. 

The amendment was agreed to. ' 

The SECRETARY. On page 33, line 17, strike out the words 
* the last annual,” and in lieu thereof insert the word“ any.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 33, line 18, strike out the words 
“prior to the close of,” and in lieu thereof insert “ending 
within.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 86, line 18, strike out the period and 
insert a comma and the following: “except that in determining 
the net income of the estate of any deceased person during the 
period of administration there may be deducted the amount of 
any income properly paid or credited to any legatee, heir, or 
other beneficiary.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 36, at the end of line 22, insert the 
following: “and in the case of any income of an estate during 
the period of administration or settlement permitted by sub- 


division (e) to be deducted from the net income upon which 


tax is to be paid by the fiduciary.” 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

The SEcrETARY. On page 37, line 6, strike out the words “the 
last annual” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ any.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 37, line 7, strike out the words 
“prior to the close of” and in lieu thereof insert the words 
“ending within.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 64, line 26, after the period, add a 
new sentence, as follows: 

When return is made under section 226, the credit provided in sub- 
division (e) of section 236 shall be reduced to an amount which bears 


the same ratio to the full credit therein provided as the number of 
months in the pericd for which such return is made bears to 12 months. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Secrerary. On page 73, line 5, after the word “ abate- 
inent,” strike out the comma and insert “such sum of 5 per 
cent shall not be added, and.” ; 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 97, line 8, after the word “income,” 
where it first occurs, insert the words “ for the purposes of this 
title and of Title II.“ i 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary, On page 97, line 9, strike out the word “ the“ 
and in lieu thereof insert the word “ such.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 2 

Ihe amendment as amended was agreed to. i 

The SECRETARY. On page 207, beginning on line 19, strike 
out all of section 907, down to and including line 3, on page 
208, and in lieu thereof, on page 259, after line 10, insert the 
following: 


(c) Under such rules and regulations as the commissioner, with the 
8 of the Secretary, 711 prescribe, the taxes imposed under 
the provisions of Titles VI. VII, or IX shall not apply in respect to 
articles sold or leased for export and in due course so exported. Under 
such rules and regulations the amount of any internal-reyenue tax 
erroneously or 3 collected in respect to exported articles may be 
refunded to the exporter of the articles instead of to the manufacturer, 
if the manufacturer waives any claim for the amount so to be refunded. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. i 

The SECRETARY. On page 251, lines 24 and 25, strike out the 
words *“internal-revenue” and insert “income-tax and war 
excess-profits tax.” i 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 273 strike out lines 1 to 15, inclusive, 
and insert: ' 


_ Sec. 1320. That wherever by the laws of the United States or regula- 

tions made pursuant thereto any person is required to furnish any 
recognizance, stipulation, bond, guarantee, or undertaking, hereinafter 
called“ penal bond,” with surety or sureties, such person may, in lieu 
of such surety or sureties, deposit as security with the official baying 
authority to approve such penal bond United States liberty bonds or 
other bonds of the United States in a sum equal at their par value to 
the amount of such penal bond required to be furnished, together with 
an agreement authorizing such official to collect or sell such bonds so 
deposited in case of any default in the performance of any of the condi- 
tions or stipulations of such penal bond. The acceptance of such 
United States bonds in licu of surety or sureties required by law shall 
have the same force and effect as individual or corporate sureties, or 
certified checks, bank drafts, post-office money orders, or cash, for the 
penalty or amount of such penal bond. The bonds deposited hereunder, 
and such other United States bonds as may be substituted therefor 
from time to time as such security, may be deposited with the Treas- 
urer or an Assistant Treasurer of the United States, a Government 
depository, Federal reserve bank, or member bank, which shall issue 
receipt therefor, describing such bonds so deposited. As soon as secur- 
ity for the performance of such penal bond is no longer necessary such 
bonds so deposited shall be returned to the depositor: Provided, That 
in case a person or persons supplying a contractor with labor or ma- 
terial as provided by the act of Congress approved February 24, 1905 
{33 Stat., 811), entitled “An act to amend an act approved August 1+, 
1804, entitled ‘An act for the protection of persons furnishing ma- 
terials and labor for the construction of public works,“ shall file with 
the shies, at any time after a default in the performance of any con- 
tract subject to said acts, the application and affidavit therein pro- 
vided, the obligee shall not deliver to the obligor the deposited bonds 
nor any surplus proceeds thereof until the expiration of the time lim- 
ited by said acts for the institution of suit by such person or persons, 
and in case suit shall be instituted within such time shall hold said 
bonds or proceeds subject to the order of the court having jurisdiction 
thereof: Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall affect 
or impair the priority of the claim of the United States against tho 
bonds deposited or any right or remedy granted by said acts or by this 
section to the United States for default upon any obligation of said 
penal bond: Provided further, That all laws inconsistent with this 
section are hereby so modified as to conform to the provisions hereof: 
And provided further, That nothing contained herein shall affect the 
authority of courts over the security, where such bonds are taken as 
security in judicial proceedings, or the 3 of any administrative 
officer of the United States to receive United States bonds for security 
in cases authorized by existing laws. The Secretary may prescribe 
rules and regulations necessary and proper for carrying this section 
into effect. 


The amendment was agreed to, 7 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that we now return to 
the amendments that have not been acted upon. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, an amendment was passed over 
at the instance of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Forterre], whereby the committee proposed to strike out all of 
line 8, down to and including line 9, and to insert two subdivi- 
sions, (a)“ and“ (b).“ Also, on page 47, at the bottom of the 
page, an amendment passed over at the instance of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], under the head of “ Corpora- 
tions—Tax on corporations,” all passed over down to and in- 
cluding line 18 on page 49. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina wish to have the amendments simply stated? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. That ean go over. I am just trying to see if 
F can find any amendment that has been passed over that we 
can act upon this afternoon. 

The Secrerary. On page 65, under the head of Consolidated 
returns,” section 240 was passed over at the request of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 88 that section was 
disposed of, as far as the request made by me that it go over 
was concerned, after the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] 
had offered his amendment, and it was accepted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if that be true, I ask fer its 
reconsideration now, so that it may remain open and go over. 
I wish to offer an amendment to section 240. 

Mr. SMOOT. To the consolidated-returns section? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it can go over again. e 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask that there may be a reconsideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to the 


reconsideration ? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I have no objection, if the Senator desires to 
effer a further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the action 
whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered, 
and the section will be passed over until tomorrow. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over will be 
found on page $4, beginning with the subdivision “(b).” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
passed over. 

The Secretary. The second bracket, also; and there were 
passed over the amendments which follow in section 302, pro- 
posing to strike out and insert. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, too, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
passed over. 

The SECRETARY. On page 105, under “ Miscellaneous,” see- 
tion 335 was passed over at the request of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor}. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
passed over. 

The Secrerary. On page 107, at the bottom of the page, 
Title IV, “ Estate tax,” was passed over at the instance of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, that was with a view to the 
motion that I submitted to strike out, on page 123, beginning 
with line 23, after the word “ decedent,” the remainder of the 
sentence. I should like to take that up in the morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that is all right. I am g 
to move to take a recess until II o'clock to-morrow. 

» Mr. THOMAS. Just a minute, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not yet made the motion. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am going to suggest to the Senator that 
there is a very important meeting of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations called for 10 o'clock to-morrow morning to consider 
two resolutions, one introduced by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Knox] and the other by the Senator from California 
| EM. JouNson}]. They are both of great present importance, 
and I do not think it would be possible for that committee to 
(finish its consideration of those resolutions and be able to at- 
‘tend the session of the Senate at 11 o'cloek, 
| Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that I was just 
about to say that the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
\Lopce] has given notice that he will make a speeeh to-morrow 
upon a resolution which he offered, I think, this morning. I 
have conferred with him about the matter of taking a recess 
until 11 O clock and he does not offer any objection to it, as he 


Will speak immediately after the Senate assembles and probably f 


wili occupy about an hour. By that time it will be the usual 
hour of assembling. I simply wanted to make that statement 
‘preliminary to making the motion—that the Senator from Massa- 
a esti will speak in the morning when the Senate meets at 11 
o'cl 

| Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in reply to what the Senator 
from North Carolina has said, I will state that it makes very 
little difference to me at what hour I speak; but there is a 
meeting of the Committee on Foreign Relations to-morrow at 
10 o'clock which is of very great importance, It would be rather 
embarrassing for that committee to have a meeting of the Sen- 
ate at 11 o'clock, and it would be rather difficult for me to be here. 
I could leave the committee, of course. My presence there is not 
essential. 


DECEMBER 21, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Senate might take up this bill and 
continue its consideration at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to the Senate meeting at 
11 o'clock, and I can arrange myself to be here at that time 


RECESS. 
Mr. SEMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes 


p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, De- 
cember 21, 1918, at 21 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpar, December 21, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Sunday, December 15, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
assumed the chair. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
— PRESIDENT pre tempore. 
ro 


The Secretary will call the 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators ane 


swered to their names: 
Johnson, S. Dak. — Va. 


Brandegee Jones, Wash. Smith, Mich. 
Kellogg pad Smoot 
Curtis Cenyon New S 
Dillingham King Norris Sutherland 
Fernald Kirby Page Swanson 
France Knox Penrose mas 
Gay La Follette Pittman ‘Townsend 
Gerry Lenroot Poindexter ‘Trammell 
Hale Lodge Pomerenc Underwood 
Harding McCumber Saulsbury Vardaman 
Henderson McKellar Sheppa Warren 
Hitchcock McLean Simmons 
Johnson, Cal. McNary Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warsox]. I will allow this 
announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. KING. I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Srerrrxe], the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman), the senior Senator from Missouri 
IMr. REED], and the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wor- 
coTT] on official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent owing to illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] on account of illness in his family. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. PLAN] and the Senator from Montana 
[ Mir. Wats] are detained on official business. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WIIILIAxs!] is detained by illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Fifty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have a telegram here 
from the Business Club of Deadwood, S. Dak., on the important 
subject of the Government ownership of railroads and express 
companies. I should like to have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Deapwoop, S. Dax., December 10, 1018. 
S. JOHNSON, 


on 
‘United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the Deadwood Business Club 
that railroads, express companies, telegraph, tele „ and eable lines. 
which were taken over for operation by the overnment as a war 
measure, should be returned to their respective owners for operation 
with least possible delay, and that ue country be restored to an indus- 
trial peace basis as soon as possible. 


Deapwoop Busrxess CLUB. 
Mr. NELSON presented memorials of the J. N. Collins Co., of 
Minneapolis; the A. M. Ramer Candy Co., of Winona; of the 
Roach ‘Tisdale Co., of Minneapolis; and of the Schuler Choco- 
late Factory; and McCussick Towle & Co., of Winona and Min- 
neapolis, all in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against a 


1918. 
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tax on candy as proposed in the pending revenue bill, which 
were ordered to lie ou the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Janney, Semple, Hill & 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed 
tax of 10 per cent on sporting goods, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition from the Albert Lea Publishing 
Co., of Albert Lea, Minn., praying for the repeal of the present 
zone rate on second-class mail matter, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Marshall Hardware Co., 
of Duluth, Minn., remonstrating against an increase in the tax 
on guns and ammunition, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Raw Fur Merchants’ 
‘Association of New York City, N. Y., and a memorial of the 
Fur Merchants’ Credit Association of New York City, N. Y., 
remonstrating against the proposed 10 per cent tax on furs in 
the pending revenue bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of William White & Co., of 
Moline, Ill., remonstrating against the passage of the pending 
revenue bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Minneapolis Auto Trade 
‘Association of Minnesota, remonstrating against the proposed 
tax on automobile parts and accessories, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the North West Haynes 
‘Auto Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the pro- 
posed tax of 5 per cent on automobiles and trucks, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4783) requiring the filing of copies 
of all contracts for services rendered or materials furnished 
to the United States or certain contractors and agencies of the 
United States, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 627) thereon, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: . 

A bill (S. 5218) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo R. 
Cole (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 5219) granting a pension to Edwin W. Gordon; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 200) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture certain war 
material suitable for improvement of highways, to be distributed 
among the several States; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

EPIDEMIC OF INFLUENZA IN ALASKA, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the governor of 
‘Alaska has called to my attention a situation in Alaska that I 
think requires early and prompt action by the Government. 
That Territory, especially the southeastern part, is being rav- 
ished by the influenza, which is taking off natives by the hun- 
dreds. All the Territorial funds, the educational and medical 
funds, and the Red Cross funds are exhausted, and the governor 
has incurred obligations to the amount of seyenty-odd thousand 
dollars more than he has money in taking care of the situation 
there, and the demands are increasing. From what he tells me, 
I think Congress ought to take action without delay, and, look- 
ing to that end, I ask unanimous consent to introduce a joint 
resolution, to be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
in the hope that the committee may meet soon and hear the 
governor and take proper action to meet the situation. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 199) proposing an appropria- 
tion to combat the prevailing influenza in Alaska, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 5 

EXCESS WAR DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution of inquiry, 
and I desire to ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stuuoxs! 
has consented to yield for that purpose, if it does not take any 
time, and I am satisfied it will not. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


request of the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. PENROSE. Let the resolution be read for information. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will read the 
resolution, 


The resolution (S. Res. 392) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


3 That the Secretary of War be instructed to inform the 
nate: 

1. What amount of clothing, boots and shoes, leather, wool, cotton, 
and supplies of food the department has on hand that will not be neces- 
sary for the use of the Army under present conditions. 

2. What action, if any, does the department contemplate in regard 
to the sale of such excess of supplies. 

3. Is any additional legislation necessary to authorize the depart- 
ment to sell such supplies not necessary for the use of the Army? 


SHIPS OF WAR SURRENDERED TO THE ALLIES. 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 393), 
which was referred to Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas it is reported that plans are being formed by the naval au- 
thorities of the United States and the allied Governments to sink and 
destroy the vessels of war surrendered by Germany, according to the 
terms of the armistice; and 

Whereas the destruction of such vessels is unnecessary and would 
serve no good or useful purpose, but, on the contrary, would be an 
unwarranted act of waste and improvidence: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that said vessels of war 
be disposed of equitably between the United States and the allied pow- 
ers, and that the same be adapted to proper use as vessels of war or 
be altered and adapted to proper use in maritime service. 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Mes nie [Mr. LA Four] if he is ready to go on this morn- 
ing? 

Mr. LX FOLLETTE. 
committee amendments? . 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; they are not all disposed of yet. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will wait until they are disposed of 
before I offer a substitute. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I propose an amendment? I do not 
cure to discuss it to any extent. It was discussed before the 
committee, and I should like to have a vote of the Senate upon 
the proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are some committee amendments left 
over and I will call them up. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I haye no objection to taking up com- 
mittee amendments. I know, of course, we have not disposed 
of the 1920 amendment, and it has to be debated, and I desire 
to discuss it when it comes up, but there is another amendment, 
a provision which was adopted by the committee, which I should 
like to have stricken from the bill. I am willing to reserve the 
matter until the proper time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is some Senator, I do not now remem- 
ber who it is, who desires to present an amendment to the sec- 
tion with regard to consolidated returns. 

Mr. LENROOT. I desire to offer that amendment. I move 
to amend section 240, page 65, line 22, by inserting before the 
word “shall” the words “engaged in the same kind of busi- 
ness.“ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that amendment if 
the Senator will, after the word “same,” insert the words“ or 
related,” so as to include everything. 

Mr. LENROOT. What would be the Senator's idea in insert- 
ing the word“ related“? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where the work was in a coal mine, and in 
transporting it they were working in cooperation. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to the amendment modi- 
fied in that way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to hear the amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair could not hear it 
himself. The Secretary will read the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 65, section 240, which was recon- 
sidered last evening, line 22, after the word “ corporations,” in- 
sert engaged in the same kind of business,” so as to read: 

(b) For the purpose of this section, two or more corporations engaged 
in the same kind of business shall be deemed to be affiliated— 

And so forth. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is not the way it was put. 
“related ” was offered by the chairman. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The word “related” should be inserted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
will please send his amendment to the desk in writing. 

Mr. PENROSE. There is really no difficulty about the amend- 
ment. The Senator from Wisconsin offered it, and the chair- 
man of the committee suggested another word which the Sec- 
retary failed to read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has been barely 
able to hear either of the Senators in regard to this amend- 
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ment, and the Secretary has not been able to do so. The rule 

requires an amendment to be reduced to writing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have the amendment in 
writing at hand here. If the Senator from Wisconsin will give 
me his attention, I desire to say I think the amendment should 
read in this way: a 

For the purpose of this section two or more corporations engaged 
in the same or related business shall be deemed to be affiliated. 

That is the amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
proposed amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 65, line 2, after the word “ corpora- 
tions,” it is proposed to insert the words “ engaged in the same 
or related business.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator this question: Suppose one corporation is engaged in a 
manufacturing business and it finds it necessary, say, to con- 
struct a building for its use, or partly for its use, and it does 
so through another corporation, would that other corporation 
come within this limitation which the Senator now proposes to 
prescribe? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not if the building were only 
| partly for the use of the corporation, and it ought not to; but 
rif it were wholly for its use I should say yes.“ 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The trouble with the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator is that this would not apply to any one transactjon, but it 
must be related in regular business. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As the law has been heretofore, Mr. 

| President, and as I think this bill proposes to leave it, any cor- 

poration could form a subsidiary corporation for some such 
purpose as that; but if I understand the Senator's amendment 

> | correctly, such a corporation, so formed, would not be subject 
to a consolidated return if it had in any degree any outside 
| interest. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say in reply to the Senator that my 
‘understanding of the present regulation of the Treasury De- 
partment is that the consolidated return is now permitted only 
áf the two corporations are engaged in the same kind of busi- 
ness. 
|! Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator from Wisconsin is 
entirely mistaken in that. I have known of cases in which the 
consolidated return has been required where concerns, either 
mercantile or manufacturing, had constructed buildings, as in 
the instance I have given. The construction of a building and 
the operation of a building are not allied, are not similar, and 
are not the same business; it is only a subsidiary business, in 
a degree. 
Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think, in that kind of a 
case, a corporation should be relieved from the payment of a 
war-profits tax because of the ownership of a building which it 
is renting to tenants? 
| Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not understand that this is for the 
Purpose of relieving such a corporation from the payment of 
the war-profits tax 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand it is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But it is for the purpose of requiring a 
_consolidated return instead of two separate returns. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but it does, Mr. President, if I may 
give to the Senate my understanding of this provision as it 
now exists, Here is a corporation making tremendous war 
profits, and but for this provision it would pay a war-profits 

tax based upon the invested capital and income of that corpora- 
tion; but if that corporation, or the individual who may own 
the stock in the corporation, is also engaged in some other busi- 
ness, or, in the instance such as the Senator from Nebraska 
now speaks of, an individual has erected a building and rented 
it to tenants, out of which there are no war profits at all, out 
of which he receives but a normal return, under this consoli- 
dated return section he may include all of the capital that the 
other corporation has invested in that building out of which it 
is receiving a normal return, and may have that capital in- 
cluded in the capital of the corporation making war profits, 
and thereby greatly reduce the war-profits taxes that the cor- 
poration shall pay. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say that the experts who 
have been assisting the Finance Committce in the structure of 
this bill informed us that this consolidated system of returns 
will increase instead of decreasing the revenues of the Govern- 
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ment. I do not think, therefore, that the construction which 
the Senator places upon the effect of this proposed consolidated 
return is a correct one. 

Mr. LENROOT. I desire to ask the Senator this question: 
It does not require an expert to determine the fact that, if a 
corporation is engaged in making large war profits and it also 
owns stock in other corporations making only normal profits, 
under this consolidated return the corporation making war 
profits will be relieved from paying on war profits. 

Mr, THOMAS. If the returns were to be made for the pur- 
pose indicated by the Senator from Wisconsin, of course the 
result would be as he claims; but the purpose of the consolidated 
return is largely as a matter of convenience, and the affairs of 
the different subsidiary corporations are set out in the consoli- 
dated return precisely as they would be if there were separate 
returns for each. It is a matter of administration, simplifying 
and expediting the business of the department. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, if the Senator please, the purpose in 
making the return can have no effect upon the results growing 
out of the return. The consolidated return is made compulsory. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield further to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to make another statement—and that is a matter, of 
course, With which he is as familiar as myself—the consolidated 
returns, which are now permissible, result from departmental 
regulations and not from the statute; and the manner in which 
they have been made conforms to the process provided for in this 
proposed amendment. As made they have not had the effect, if 
I am correctly informed, now predicted by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. s 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Colo- 
rado—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. KELLOGS] has been attempting to get the floor, and the Chair 
has asked the Senator from Wisconsin if he yielded to the Sena- 
tor from Minneseta. Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Chair that I thought the 
Senator from Wiconsin had yielded to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has yielded to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SMOOT. Excuse me. I did not know that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], what he wishes to accomplish 
is this: The Senator does not object to a consolidated return 
in the case of what may be called an integrated business. If a 
manufacturing corporation must have a separate company to 
produce its raw materials and another company to transport 
the raw materials, and perhaps another company in this or in 
a foreign country to sell the manufactured materials, the Sen- 
ator does not object to such a company rendering a consolidated 
return and the tax being paid on such consolidated return; but 
what he does object to is a corporation organizing or having 
stock in an entirely unrelated business simply for the purpose 
of reducing its taxes. If the amendment will accomplish the 
object which the Senator seeks, it would seem to me it would 
be a fair amendment if the Treasury Department believes that 
to be the result of the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not understand that 
the Senator from Wisconsin was particularly opposing the con- 
solidated return in the original section of the bill, but that he 
was proposing to amend it so as to make it better, in his judg- 
ment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not opposed to the kind of a case 
which the chairman of the committee in his opening specch 
gave an illustration of, where a corporation was really engaged 
in the same kind of business. The Senator from Utah, I think, 
gave an illustration of a chain of stores, where, for convenience 
sake or possibly because of State laws, they were organized in 
different States, but were really one business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where they were really one business. 

Mr. LENROOT. Iam not objecting to that; but I am object- 
ing to the case where a corporation engaged in one line of busi- 
ness, making very large profits, may utilize the capital and 
returns of another corporation not making large profits to re- 
duce the tax that it pays to the Government. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. In that, I think, I agree with the Senator. 
I think his amendment is very helpful, and I hope it will be 
adopted, 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from Wisconsin in the state- 
ment that he has just made suggests a limitation that goes too 
far. I do not think that in the case of two corporations con- 
trolled by the same forces or the same individuals, and engaged 
in the same business—for instance, the manufacture of muni- 
tions—one in one town and one in another, one of which is 
profitable and the other is unprofitable, the losses of the un- 
profitable should be subtracted from the profits of the profitable 
for the purpose of diminishing the taxes. There they would 
be engagec in the same business; that is, the same character of 
business; but it does seem to me that it would be wholly im- 
proper and certainly unfair to the Government to permit the 
unprofitable concern to subtract. its losses from the profits of 
the profitable one. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that when this amendment is disposed of I shall offer another 
amendmen; striking out from the paragraph the provision au- 
thorizing consolidated returns in the case of individuals hold- 
ing the stock of two or more corporations, even though they 
are doing the same kind of business. If one corporation has 
subsidiary corporations engaged in the same kind of business I 
think it is proper that a consolidated return be permitted; but 
if one man owns a dozen corporations in different States, al- 
though they are engaged in the same business, the fact that an 
individual owns the corporations should not permit consolidated 
returns, thus relieving those corporations from just taxation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me invite my friend’s attention 
to the fact that in the mining districts can be found an ex- 
emplification that may result from the interpretation which I 
think can legitimately be placed upon this section. A and B 
may incorporate to operate a copper-mining claim and may 
also incorporate to operate a lead mine. From the copper prop- 
erty they may derive enormous profits, while the lead property, 
perhaps a hundred feet away, will be very unprofitable. The 
ownership is the same. It seems to me that it would be very 
unfair and very unjust to the Government for those individuals 
to take from the profits that they have made from the copper 
property the losses that they have sustained in the lead prop- 
erty for the purpose of diminishing the taxes which ought to be 
paid by the copper property corporation to the Government. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will repeat that I expect 
to cover that question when the pending amendment is disposed 
of by offering another amendment to the committee proposal. 

Mr. KING. I think the entire section is so dangerous that 
perhaps, in the interest of the Government, it ought to go out 
altogether. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

‘The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. LENROOT. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senator’s amendment 
to the same amendment reported by the committee? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is another amendment to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
proposed amendment to the amendment. 

The Secrerary. At the bottom of page 65, line 25, after the 
word “others,” it is proposed to strike out the words “or if 
substantially all the stock of two or more corporations is owned 
or controlled by the same interests.” i 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Secretary to state the amendment 
again? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
state the amendment. 

The amendment was again stated. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this amendment reaches the 
question just raised by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KNal. 
Under the language of the amendment as reported by the còm- 
mittee, if adopted, we will have this kind of a situation: There 
may be three or four corporations in a given lity and three 
or four other competing corporations, some of which are mak- 
ing money, some of which are making war profits, and some of 
which are making only normal profits. If one man or one group 
of men own the three or four corporations, some of which are 
making exorbitant profits, others of which are making normal 
profits, and some of which may be making no profits at all, the 
amendment reported by the committee will permit consolidated 
returns of all of those corporations, depending upon the owner- 
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ship by an individual of the corporations. In other words, it 
does this: The very wealthy man who may own several cor- 
porations will pay very much less taxes to the Government, 
and the Government will receive very much less revenue from 
those corporations by reason of the ownership of those corpora- 
tions by an individual than it would receive from those same 
corporations if they were owned by different individuals, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am in sympathy with what the Senator is 
trying to accomplish, and perhaps his amendment will accom- 
plish exactly what he expects it to do; but this idea has oc- 
curred to me: Suppose the Senator’s amendment is agreed to, 
would it not be possible for these same individuals to incorporate 
and let the parent corporation own the stock rather than the 
individuals and thus avoid the effect of the provision which the 
Senator seeks to incorporate in the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true, except that these very 
high taxes are levied for the year 1918, and they could not incor- 
porate to escape the taxes that are really levied by this bill. 
That is the answer to the question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is a good answer, at least so far 
as the year 1918 is concerned; but they might adopt some such 
procedure for the next year. 

Mr. LENROOT. As to the other proposition, I think that I 
can see within proper bounds for permitting consolidated. re- 
turns. In some cases benefit may actually result to the Govern- 
ment by such a consolidation, while, of course, in others it will 
not; but we ought not by an amendment to offer a premium to 
enable a corporation or an individual owning a corporation to 
escape war profits. 

Mr, President, the language of the amendment as reported by 
the committee does just this: It gives a premium, it gives a 
bonus, to the man who has control over a large number of cor- 
porations, tending to monopoly and tending to trusts in restraint 
of trade. The Government would take from. the corporations 
owned by that man very much less in taxes than it would take 
from the same corporation if owned by separate individuals. It 
seems to me, Mr. President, that such a course can not be justi- 
fied. Merely because Mr. Rockefeller, for instance, may own 
the stock of half a dozen corporations ought not to relieve those 
corporations from paying the same tax to the Governnient that 
those corporations would pay if they were owned by different 
individuals. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that 
this question of consolidated returns has been a very much 
mooted question. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue under 
the present law, although it was not expressly authorized, pro- 
vided by regulation for consolidated returns in the case of the 
excess war-profits tax. The question was raised, first, as I 
understand, in the appropriate committee of the House as to 
the effect of that practice upon the revenues of the Government. 
Admittedly it is in the interest of easy and expeditious adminis- 
tration. It was contended, however, that possibly it might re- 
duce the revenues of the Government because of the situation 
that the Senator from Wisconsin has presented. 

The House did not authorize the continuance of this prac- 
tice by the commissioner. It expressly prohibited it, and it did 
so upon the idea, as I am advised, that the result would be a 
diminution in the revenues of the Government. When the mat- 
ter came before the committee of the Senate for revision we re- 
quested the authorities of the department to make a thorough 
investigation, based upon the experience of the department with 
reference to these consolidated returns as practiced under the 
present bill; and as a result of that investigation—very thor- 
oughly made, as they have advised us—they found that instead 
of reducing the taxes of the Government it increased the taxes 
of the Government. Of course, we were advised that there 
would be cases in which the revenue would be less and that 
there would be cases in Which the revenue would be greater; 
but, taking the average, we were informed that the returns to 
the Government were greater under this system than under the 
method provided by the House. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator two ques- 
tions. First, I should like to ask him whether, under the present 
practice of the Treasury Department, the department permits a 
consolidated return depending upon the ownership by an indi- 
vidual of the stock of corporations? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I am advised that it does. 


Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that there is any 
authority in law for doing that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator repeat his question? 

Mr. LENROOT. My question was whether the Treasury De- 
partment now, in permitting or requiring consolidated returns, 
permits or requires them, not depending upon the ownership of 
one corporation by another, it being a subsidiary corporation, 
but permits or requires a consolidated return depending upon 
the ownership of the stock of two or more corporations by an 
individual or group of individuals? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is very clear that if the 
stock of two corporations is substantially owned and controlled 
by one individual or a number of individuals, that is a unity of 
interest, and that is the basic principle of this amendment— 
that where there is a substantial unity of interest in both corpo- 
rations or in both concerns, whatever may be their character, 
there may be a consolidation of their returns, because it is sub- 
stantially the same interest, however owned. I do not conceive 
that it makes any difference whether it is owned by an in- 
dividual or owned by a corporation. If the individual, as a 
matter of fact, owns a sufficient amount of the stock of the 
corporation to absolutely control that corporation, and owns a 
majority of whatever profits it makes, I do not see that that 
changes the situation at all. How does that differ from the 
case of a number of individuals joining their stock and con- 
trolling a corporation? Here you have, in the case of one in- 
dividual, the same condition that you might have in another 
case as applied to five individuals interested in identically the 
same thing. 

Mr. LENROOT. If I may answer that, there is just this 
difference—that you are offering a premium to large aggrega- 
tions of capital, and saying to those large aggregations of capi- 
tal: “The Government will take from you in taxes less than it 
will take from competing individuals.” That is the answer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, you would be offering that 
premium, as the Senator says, provided as the result of actual 
experience it is shown that you are granting a privilege to 
them, that you are permitting them to escape with a less tax. 
But when the proposition is sustained by the experience of the 
department, showing that, taken as a whole, it is not a privilege, 
but it is a burden, you do not reduce, as the result taken as a 
whole, the taxes that have to be paid and that the Government 
receives, but you increase the taxes to be paid and which the 
Government receives, 

But, Mr. President, there is even a stronger argument than 
that in behalf of this general proposition. I think it requires 
only a little bit of analysis and reflection to see that if you per- 
mit separate returns for these great concerns that are sub- 
stantially owned and directed by the same interest, you open 
the door to all sorts of manipulations, both as to capital and 
as to income. They may assign capital excessively to one con- 
cern, if it is to their interest to do it; they may assign income 
excessively to one concern, if it is to their interest to do it; and 
by manipulating the income and the investment of these aflili- 
ated corporations they may avoid and escape just taxation. 
Now, if you can treat them as a unit, the department can pro- 
tect the Government against that sort of manipulated returns. 

I am told—I do not know whether it is true or not—by repre- 
sentatives of the department that the department is in pos- 
session of information, since the passage of the bill through 
the House prohibiting consolidated returns, that there is a sys- 
tem being developed right now in this country, that some of 
the shrewdest talent of this country is being engaged in develop- 
jng it, by which that can be made the means of so manipu- 
lating the returns of the taxpayers as to escape taxation upon 
a broad and big scale. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator states that ex- 
perts of the Treasury Department have advised the committee 
that the committee amendment would increase rather than de- 
crease the revenue of the Government. In reply to that I will 
say that that can not be so if the Treasury Department per- 
forms its duty in allocating invested capital and incomes. It 
can only be true if the Treasury Department permits a corpora- 
tion to assign to another corporation a greater proportion of 
income than belongs to that corporation, or a greater amount of 
capital than belongs to that corporation. But even if that 
were so, it would only come about through an increase—for the 
Senator states that he is speaking of the average—in the taxes 
of some corporations, thereby making up a deficit that will be 
created by the exemption from taxation of the war profits of 
other corporations. Even though that be true, it ought not to 
be a correct policy to lay down the rule that the wealthy cor- 
poration shall be permitted to escape its fair share of taxes if 


we make it up from some smaller corporation, so that the 
Government in the end does not lose revenue. 

It is very plain, Mr. President—it must be plain to every 
Senator—that if there is a wealthy group of men, who of course 
own many corporations, a wealthy group of men making enormous 
profits out of this war, if they shall be permitted to include the 
stock, the capital, and returns of every other corporation that 
they may own—and of course they own a great many, some of 
them perhaps making losses, some of them making only a nor- 
mal return—they will be permitted to utilize those corporations 
to escape their share of the tax on the war profits. 

I have no hesitation in saying that if this provision remains 
in the bill, considering the fact—as fact it is—that most of 
these great corporations engaged in war activities are owned 
and controlled by a small group of men also owning and con- 
trolling many other corporations, it will readily be seen that 
the loss to the Government in revenue from the incorporation 
of this provision in the bill will run into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. It is one of these instances where, on the face of 
a bill, we seem to be exacting a very large share of the profits 
of corporations engaged in war activities, but in other parts 
of the bill there are concealed—I do not say intentionally by 
the committee, but nevertheless found there—provisions which 
it is difficult for any Member of the Senate, especially one who 
is not a member of the committee, to ferret out and find out 
whereby these war-profit-making corporations may escape their 
taxes on war profits. It is very difficult to ascertain the loop- 
holes in this bill which do permit them so to escape. Neverthe- 
less, they are there; and this provision that I seek to strike out 
is one of them. I say that if it does remain in the bill, the 
war profits that seem to be imposed upon these corporations 
would be very greatly reduced, without any justice and without 
any equity. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
asserts very vociferously that the taxes will necessarily be re- 
duced. The experts of the department say that they will be 
increased, and that was the testimony that was given before 
the committee—that the result of this change will be to increase 
and not decrease the taxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was the result of testing it out on the 
returns of last year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; that was the result of testing it in 
connection with the returns of last year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, the Senator from Wisconsin assumes 
that, in the majority of cases at least, the subsidiary corpora- 
tions will not be making good profits; that there will be normal 
profits, or very little profits, or no profits, or losses; and that 
those will necessarily be deducted from the gains made by the 
principal corporation. But let us suppose, Mr. President, that 
you have here a corporation that makes a hundred million dol- 
lars, and that that is the principal corporation. It has 10 sub- 
sidiary corporations, each of them making $10,000,000, we will 
say. That would be another $100,000,000. Now, add those 
together and you have $200,000,000; and if in a consolidated 
return you base your excess profits upon the $200,000,000, the 
Government is going to get more money out of it than the Gov- 
ernment would get out of it if you were to allow each one of 
the subsidiary corporations to make its exemptions and then pay 
on a basis of a very much less income. So the result will be, on 
the whole, that you would lose rather than make, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
before he takes his seat what would be the effect if in the one 
company the owner or principal owner was making $100,000,000 
and in each of a dozen subsidiary companies he was losing a 
million or two or three millions? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Necessarily, Mr. President, there would 
be a loss; but inasmuch as the facts show that practically all 
of our corporations are doing well and making money, and 
making more money than they ever did before, and practically 
all of them are making excess profits, if you will add the excess 
profits of the subsidiary corporations to the excess profits of 
your principal corporation you will have a very much bigger 
tax for the Government than you would get if you should allow 
each one of the subsidiary corporations to make its deductions 
which are allowed by law and then to pay a less percentage 
upon a Iess amount of income. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota, before he takes his seat, whether it is not true 
that in the illustration he has given he has not taken into con- 
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sideration the capital of the subsidiary corporations? Even 
though they all make a profit, I desire to ask him whether, in 
the aggregate, the tax would be greater than though they paid 
their tax separately? Would it not depend upon the size and 
the capitalization of these various subsidiary corporations? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Whether they would make profits, or 
whether they would make losses, or whether they would break 
even, necessarily would depend upon the amount of capital 
invested as compared with the income received; but I am 
assuming that they are making a fair return upon their capital 
in most instances. 

Mr. NORRIS. So am I. I am assuming that that is true, and 
I am just trying to get the real meat in the coconut if there 
is any. But the Senator, in adding the excess profits of the sub- 
sidiary corporations to those of the mother corporation, has 
said that that would make a largely increased profit, which 
would be true, and the rate would be higher as you go up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. But it would be reduced by the amount of the 
capitalization, and the other deductions that each separate cor- 
poration would be entitled to make. They could take it out 
of the consolidated amount, just the same as though they made 
individual returns; so that that would be an element to consider, 
as to whether it would be an increase or a decrease. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but if you will take a total of $200,- 
000,000, and take $100,000,000 that will make a certain profit, 
we will say of $50,000,000 over the prewar conditions, and you 
take the other $100,000,000 which is earned by 10 other corpora- 
tions, which is only $10,000,000 apiece, and then allow them their 
amount of exemptions, placing them in lower brackets than they 
would be placed in if they were added to the other $50,000,000, 
the Senator can easily see that there would necessarily be a loss 
to the Government. 

If the hypothesis of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] is correct—that in the majority of cases, even in those 
that he mentions, where an individual interest owns the stock in 
a great many corporations, it would lower the taxes—of course, 
his argument would be good; but the evidence before the commit- 
tee was just exactly to the contrary, and what we know of busi- 
ness in 1918 is that practically all corporations have made excess 
profits. 

THE COMING TREATY OF PEACE. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I regret to interrupt the debate, 
but I asked permission of the Senate a day or two ago that I 
might address them to-day on the question of the peace, which 
is the greatest question now before the world. 

In the field of battle the great war has come to an end. The 
fighting with the German armies has stopped. An armistice, 
which amounts to an unconditional surrender on the part of 
the Germans, has been signed and is in course of fulfillment. 
But the peace is yet to be made. We must not lose in the terms 
of peace the fruits of the great victory which the armies of 
the allies and of the United States have won. <A heavy re- 
sponsibility, therefore, rests upon everyone who is to have any 
part, no matter how small, in the making of peace. The share 
of the Senate of the United States in that great work is very 
large and of decisive importance. No treaty can become bind- 
ing upon the United States or be made the supreme law of the 
land without the consent of the Senate. The Constitution also 
gives to the Senate the right to advise as well as to consent, and 
it is the clear right of the Senate to offer its advice, whether 
invited or unasked, at any stage of the negotiations. Cases are 
not lacking in our history where Presidents have consulted the 
Senate before taking action in our foreign relations. 

In 1902 I wrote an article on the treaty-making power of 
the Senate, and I there gathered together, I think, all the in- 
stances in which the Senate advised with the President before 
entering upon negotiations or upon any diplomatic transaction. 
They are very many. I am going to call attention to only two 
or three of them. The first one does not relate so directly to 
the situation now existing as some of the others. 

In 1813 President Madison sent in a nomination for minister 
to Sweden to open diplomatic relations with that country and 
the Senate appointed a comniittee to confer with the President 
upon the subject. The discussion turned upon the President 
communicating through a committee of the Senate, but he makes 
a general statement, which I desire to read, because I think it 
is not without interest. He said: 

Without 3 a general review of the relations in which the 
Constitution has ced the several departments of the Government to 
each other, it 1 suffice to remark that the Executive and Senate, 


in the cases of ap 


intments to office and of treaties, are to be con- 
sidered as inde 


ent of and coordinate with each other. 


How queer and old-fashioned it sounds to hear a President 
speak of the Senate as “an independent and coordinate body,” 
and yet Mr. Madison was one of the framers of the Constitution, 


one of its principal authors, and in his day was considered a very 
able man. 


On March 3, 1835, the Senate passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be respectfully 
requested to consider the expediency of opening negotiations with the 
Governments of other nations, and particularly of the Governments of 
Central America and New Grenada, for the purpose of effectually pro- 
tecting, by suitable treaty 5 with them, such individuals or 
companies as may undertake to open a communication between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans by the construction of a ship canal across 
the isthmus which connects North and South America, and of securing 
forever, by such stipulations, the free and equal right of navigatin, 
canal to all such nations, on the payment of such reasonable tolls as 
may be established, to compensate the capitalists who may engage in 
such undertaking and complete the work. 

There the Senate advised the President to enter on certain 
negotiations, and the President was Andrew Jackson, a man 
usually reputed in history to have had a somewhat determined 
will and to be at times perhaps a little arbitrary. Did he re- 
sent it? On the contrary, on January 9, 1837, nearly two years 
afterwards, President Jackson replied to this resolution stating 
that in accordance with its terms an agent had been sent to Cen- 
tral America but that from his report it was apparent that con- 
ditions were not such as to warrant entering upon negotiations 
or treaties relating to a ship canal. 

President Van Buren, on June 7, 1838, sent in a message an- 
nouncing that he intended to authorize our chargé d'affaires to 
Peru to go to Ecuador and, as agent of the United States, nego- 
tiate a treaty with that Republic. Before doing so, however, he 
thought it proper, in strict observance of the rights of the Senate, 
to ask their opinion as to the exercise of such a power by the 
Executive in opening negotiations and diplomatic relations with 
a foreign State. 

President Polk, on June 10, 1846, sent to the Senate a proposal in 
the form of a convention in regard to the Oregon boundary sub- 
mitted by the British minister, together with a protocol of the pro- 
ceedings, and on this he asked the advice of the Senate as to what 
action should be taken. The message then continues as follows: 


In the early peoos of the Government the opinion and advice of the 
Senate were often taken in advance upon important questions of our 


foreign policy. Gen. Washington repeatedly consulted the Senate and 
asked their previous advice upon pending ao, Fg ge with foreign 
powers, and the Senate in every instance responded to his call by giving 


their advice, to which he always conformed his action. This practice, 
though rarely resorted to in later times, was, in my 8 eminentl 
wise and may, on occasions of great im rtance, properly revived. 
The Senate are a branch of the treaty- g power, and by consulting 
them in advance of his own action upon important measures of foreign 
policy, which may ultimately come before them for their consideration, 
the President secures ony of action between that body and himself. 
The Senate are, moreover, a branch of the 1 and it may 
be eminently proper for the Executive to take the o on and adyice of 
that body in advance upon any great question which may involve in its 
decision the issue of peace or war. 

On August 4, 1846, President Polk, by message, consulted the 
Senate as to entering on peace negotiations with Mexico and 
advancing to that country a portion of the money to be paid as 
consideration for the cession of territory. 

On February 21, 1861, President Buchanan asked the advice 
of the Senate as to entering into a negotiation with Great 
Britain for a treaty of arbitration in regard to a controverted 
point in the Ashburton-Webster treaty of 1846. His own words 
are: “ The precise questions I submit are three: Will the Senate 
approve a treaty,” and so forth. 

On March 16, 1861, President Lincoln, in his first message to the 
Senate, repeated the questions of his predecessor as to entering 
upon this negotiation for an arbitration with Great Britain, 
and said, “I find no reason to disapprove the course of my 
predecessor on this important matter, but, on the contrary, I 
not only shall receive the advice of the Senate therein, but I 
respectfully ask the Senate for their advice on the three ques- 
tions before recited.” 7 

Lincoln, I think, could hardly be described as a poor-spirited 
man, and yet that was the view he took of the relation-between 
the Senate and the President. 

May 13, 1872, President Grant sent a message to the Senate 
relating to differences which had arisen under the treaty of 
Washington, and said: “ I respectfully invite the attention of the 
Senate to the proposed article submitted by the British Govern- 
ment with the object of removing the differences which seem to 
threaten the prosecution of the arbitration, and request an 
expression by the Senate of their disposition in regard to advis- 
ing and consenting to the formal adoption of an article such as 
is proposed by the British Government. 

“The Senate is aware that the consultation with that body in 
advance of entering into agreements with foreign States has 
many precedents. In the early days of the Republic Gen. Wash- 
ington repeatedly asked their advice upon pending questions 
with such powers. The most important recent precedent is that 
of the Oregon boundary treaty, in 1846. 
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he importance of the results hanging upon the present state 
of the treaty with Great Britain leads me to follow these former 
precedents and to desire the counsel of the Senate in advance 
of agreeing to the proposal of Great Britain.” 

On March 3, 1888, the Senate passed a resolution asking Presi- 
dent Cleveland to open negotiations with China for the regula- 
tion of immigration with that country. President Cleveland 
replied that such negotiations had been undertaken. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator has referred to this as an 
article prepared by him. Will he give the title of it and where 
it can be found? 

Mr. LODGE. It is printed as a Senate document, Fifty- 
seventh Congress, first session, Document No. 104. 

It will be observed, Mr. President, that nearly all the Presi- 
dents have consulted the Senate in advance of negotiations, and 
they lay stress on the fact of the importance of the two 
branches of the treaty-making power consulting together before 
diplomatic negotiations of great moment are entered upon. No 
diplomatic negotiation ever entered upon compares in impor- 
tance with that now pending. 

President Polk, President Van Buren, and President Jackson, 
who was a soldier, Gen. Grant, who had been a great com- 
mander, all thought it expedient, and we have above all the 
precedent of the action of Washington and Lincoln, and, 
although I know a good deal of time has elapsed since they 
died, I think they are still considered two very great men. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am loath to interrupt the Senator, 
but I should like to quote right in connection with what the 
Senator has been saying with reference to the position of 
Washington and Lincoln the views of President Wilson as set 
forth in a brief paragraph—— 


Mr. LODGE. I think I was about to quote it. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
Mr. LODGE. If it is not, the Senator can add it to mine. 


I was going to say, Mr. President, in concluding my prece- 
dents, that even our present President recognized the possi- 
bility of original thought on the part of Congress when he said 
in his message of December 4, 1917: 

If I have overlooked anything that ought to be done for the more 
effective conduct of the war, your own councils will supply the 
omission. 

I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin if what he has is 
different. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The quotation I wish to present is 
very different from that. It presents tersely the views of Mr. 
Wilson a year or two before he became President. In his 
work on Constitutional Government in the United States, pub- 
lished in 1911, Mr. Wilson clearly defined his views as to 
the unlimited and exclusive prerogative of the Executive in 
dealing with foreign affairs. I now quote a short paragraph 
from that work. He said: 

One of the greatest of the President's powers I have not yet spoken 
of at all—his control, which is very absolute, of the foreign relations 
of a nation. ‘The initiative in foreign affairs which the President 

esses without any restriction whatever is virtually the power to 
control them absolutely. The President can not conclude a treaty with 
a foreign power without the consent of the Senate, but he may guide 
every step of diplomacy; and to guide diplomacy is to determine what 
treaties must be made if the faith and prestige of the Government are 
to be maintained, He need disclose no step of negotiation until it 
is complete, and when in any critical matter it is completed the Gov- 
ernment is virtually committed. Whatever its disinclination, the Senate 
may feel itself committed also. 

Mr, LODGE. Let timid souls then take courage and be 
cheerful. There is nothing either in law or good manners or 
custom which stands in the way of advice from the Senate to the 
Executive charged with initiating and carrying on negotiations 
when the Senate thinks advice desirable. Let me not be under- 
stood in saying this as reflecting in any way upon the President’s 
failure to give the Senate representation among the delegates 
charged with the work of formulating the peace. While I think 
it a grave mistake on the part of the President to ignore the Sen- 
ate, because our ultimate responsibility in making the peace is 
quite equal to his own, I have no fault to find with his not ap- 
pointing Senators as delegates to the conference. There is no 
obligation whatever upon him to make such appointments, It 
has been done, I believe, only once in our history, and that was 
when President McKinley sent three Senators to Paris as dele- 
gates to make the peace with Spain. The fact that three Sena- 
tors signed that treaty certainly helped in its ratification, which 
was strongly contested, and it seemed to me at the time that 
this was a fortunate circumstance, because it is extremely de- 
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sirable that peace treaties should be promptly ratified and with 
general approbation. 

This, however, is something wholly different from the proposi- 
tion that the Senate should know nothing about the treaty or the 
considerations which led to the adoption of its terms until it is 
actually laid before them. It is equally distant from the sister 
proposition that it is an impertinence on the part of the Senate 
to dare to have or to express opinions upon the terms of a peace 
which involves the fate of the civilized world. After all, Sena- 
tors are men of voting age and not devoid of responsibility. 
In the present situation, which is grave beyond comparison, I 
think it is of the last importance that those concerned in the 
actual negotiation of the treaty should at least know the views 
of the Senate so far as the Postmaster General, in control of the 
cables, and Mr. Creel, in control of the news, will permit the 
opinion of the Senate to be transmitted to Paris. 

In the present unparalleled situation the right of the Senate 
to advise as to a treaty becomes a solemn, an imperative, duty. 
We can not compel information, but we are abundantly able to 
make our own opinions known not only to the President but to 
the allies, who have a very clear and even acute idea of the 
power of the Senate in regard to treaties. They must know 
that the Senate can reject and often has rejected treaties. 
Others the Senate has refused to ratify and held without action. 
Many others have been vitally amended. The allies should not 
be kept in the dark as to the views of the Senate nor should the 
Senate keep silent as to its own opinions or as to the wishes 
and demands of the American people. The plan seems to be to 
project upon the Senate the most momentous treaty ever made 
without any information as to the steps which led to it or as to 
the arguments and conditions which brought about its adoption. 
This scheme, which is indicated by all the facts known to us, 
rests on the theory that the Senate, although possessing the 
power, would not and could not dare to reject n treaty of peace. 
This unworthy calculation is perhaps sound in practice, and yet 
I have seen a peace treaty bitterly opposed and ratified, after 
the exertion of the most powerful influences, with only two votes 
ta spare. But if a treaty of peace might not be rejected it can 
be debated and amended, and I can conceive of extraneous pro- 
visions wholly needless for a peace with Germany being unwisely 
added, provisions which would surely be stricken out or 
amended, no matter how many signatures might be appended to 
the treaty. Protracted opposition and amendments mean long 
delays, and delay is only less unfortunate than rejection. All 
these untoward results can be avoided if the Senate frankly 
expresses its views beforehand on certain leading points for the 
consideration of the allies and of the President himself. 

We have had already some important, able, and illuminating 
debates upon at least one question with which it is supposed 
the peace delegates will be called upon to deal. I repeat that 
I should be glad if those debates could be supplemented by some 
definite resolutions expressing the views of the Senate tersely 
and simply on some of the most important points. Whether the 
Senate will take such action—although I know that we have 
very definite opinions—I can not tell because there seems to be 
a feeling among some Senators that it is an act of intolerable 
audacity for the Senate even to suggest to the Executive that it 
has opinions which ought to be considered. Personally I do 
not share that view. It appears to me more becoming to an 
autocratic government or to a dictator than to the constitu- 
tionally representative democracy which has thus far made 
the Government of the United States so successful and which 
has raised the country to the peak of greatness to which it has 
attained. But if the Senate is not ready to take action as a 
body, which I earnestly hope they may determine to do, I desire 
at least to express my own views of the situation. 

We have had a great deal of eloquence expended here on the 
beauties of peace and the horrors of war. We have had flaming 
appeals to the God of justice and all the usual rhetorical accom- 
paniments which go with an earnest desire to shun unpleasant 
facts. I have no fault to find with the rhetoric or the eloquence 
of the eulogies of peace and the denunciations of war. They 
have all been uttered many times and will be said over many 
times more. They have one distinct advantage. Everybody 
agrees with them, They have one very great disadvantage. 
They lead nowhere except into a pathless jungle of words. The 
mighty questions which confront us can not be settled or even 
intelligently. dealt with by words and phrases or by setting forth 
in glowing terms, consecrated by long use, what are called ideals. 
We must deal with human nature as it is and not as it ought to 
be if we are to have any beneficial and effective results or if 
we are to convert ideals into realities. Let me therefore as- 
sume what is undoubtedly true, that we are all agreed in a fer- 
vent desire for peace and in an ardent hatred for war, and that 
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we tll hope to have justice and righteousness prevail, and that 
We are all alike seeking to secure a durable peace. This agree- 
ment effected, let us come down to facts. In what I am about to 
say I shall confine myself to stating the facts which I believe are 
beyond dispute as simply as possible without ornament and 
without any attempt at eloquence or epigram. 

Peace being our object, the first step toward peace is to make 
a peace with the country with which we have been and are at 
war—that is, with Germany. If the peace with Germany is to 
be durable, terms must be exacted which will make it, so far 
as human foresight goes, impossible for Germany to break 
out again upon the world with a war of conquest. This can not 
be done merely by treaty engagements and signatures to docu- 
ments. At this juncture of affairs Germany would sign any- 
thing, and her pledge would be as worthless as the guaranties 
she gave to Belgium. It is well also to remember that Germany 
did not change her nature overnight when the Kaiser ran away 
to Holland. The deep-rooted ambitions, the evil principles 
carefully instilled for half a century, the barbarous methods 
and doctrines all remain unaltered. Physical guaranties which 
when taken would make signatures to treaties negligible can 
alone assure a durable peace with Germany. I do not need 
to rehearse what those physical guaranties.should be, for I 
have stated my views upon them more than once to the Senate, 
and I think there is general agreement upon them not only in 
the Senate but among the American people. They include the 
restoration of Belgium, the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
of the Italia Irredenta to Italy, the establishment of a Jugo- 
Slav State, and of an independent State formed by the Czecho- 
» Slovaks. They include also the security of Greece, the settle- 
ment of Albania and Montenegro, the restoration of Roumania, 
the consolidation of all the Roumanian people under one gov- 
ernment, as well as the neutralization of the straits, the put- 
ting of Constantinople under international protection, with Greece 
perhaps as the mandatory of the powers to administer the affairs 
of the city, the independence of Armenia, the return of those 
portions of Asia Minor where Greeks are predominant to Greece, 
the protection of Syria and Palestine from the Turks, a large, 
powerful, and independent Polish State, the independence of 
Russia’s Baltic Provinces, the return of Danish Slesvig to the 
Danes, and the neutralization of the Kiel Canal. These physi- 
cal guaranties which I have thus far suggested all have one 
object, and that is so to hem Germany in that she can not at- 
tempt conquest in Russia or in the East, and that the Slavic 
populations, which she has mercilessly used in her wars, can 
never be so used by her again. In addition to these guaranties, 
there must be heavy indemnities paid by Germany for the ruin 
she has wrought in Belgium and northern France and in Italy 
and for her destruction of vessels, both neutral and belligerent, 
through the use of submarines. In those indemnities the United 
States must have its proper and proportional share, not only 
direct indemnity for its ships destroyed by submarines and its 
people murdered on the Lusitania and other vessels, but a suit- 
able restitution, in part at least, of the vast expenses forced 
upon us by Germany. 

It will be for the peace conference to determine what disposi- 
tion should be made of the German colonies, but one thing is 
essential, and that is that they should not be returned to the 
tyrannical misgovernment of Germany and that she should be 
deprived of those means for extending her commerce and build- 
ing up military outposts in all parts of the world. The payment 
of the indemnities will be a work of time, and it will be neces- 
sary to take and hold ample security for the extinction of these 
debts. It is the duty of the allies and the United States to meet 
and determine what terms they will impose upon Germany, and 
then, and not until then, call in the representatives of Germany 
and impose the terms upon them. When this is done, the first 
great step will be taken toward the establishment of the world’s 
peace. If we eliminate Germany from the opportunity to make 
war, the only source from which a great war is likely to come 
would be closed for generations. 

Such in outline are the necessary steps demanded by exact 
justice, upon which, I think, the United States and the allies 
are substantially agreed, in order to make a lasting peace with 
Germany. But making peace by imposing the terms which we 
think proper upon Germany is only half the work which at this 
moment must be done. The peace must not only be made and 
agreed to, but it must be effective, and to render the peace 
effective there is much more to do than can be done by ink and 
paper. The first thing needful is to face the situation and look 
facts in the face. Nothing can be accomplished unless we work 
in complete harmony with those who are associated with us in 
the war against the central powers. I know very well that tech- 
nically we had no treaty of alliance with the allies by whose 
side we fought, but technicalities are of no consequence in the 
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presence of facts. No treaty of alliance could have caused a 
greater unity of action than was established between us and 
the nations with whom we joined in the war against Germany. 
Binding arrangements were made for common action in regard 
to food supplies, in regard to fuel, in regard to munitions of war, 
for the building of railroads and docks and everything concern- 
ing the supply of the armies in France. Our Navy worked in 
close alliance with the navies of Great Britain, France, and Italy. 
Our troops served under the command of a French marshal, 
All these things were vitally necessary, and these relations must 
be continued if we are not to lose at the peace table what we 
won in the field. To attempt in any way to separate us from our 
allies now or to prevent perfect unity of action is as harmful as 
such efforts were when we were fighting in northern France and 
on the plains of Flanders. To encourage or even to permit any 
serious differences to arise between the United States and 
Great Britain, or with France, or Italy, or Belgium, would be a 
world calamity of the worst kind. Any serious difference among 
English-speaking people would be deplorable in the highest de- 
gree. Any thought of war among them would be as abominable 
as it is inconceivable. To differ greatly with France, bound to 
us by so many ties of faith and affection, or with Italy or Bel- 
gium, is unthinkable. 

Do not forget, however, that German propaganda with this ob- 
ject in view is as active and poisonous to-day as it has eyer been. ` 
The people here and in the allied countries who were favorable to 
Germany are again busy in the effort to part the allies and the 
United States from each other, and their efforts find expression 
in dispatches in the newspapers and in the thousand and one 
forms with which-we have been painfully familiar in the years 
just past. We must have common action now in making the 
peace as we had in carrying on the war, and this unity between 
us and the allies is the first essential condition for a successful 
peace. 

We are also confronted with the great difficulty of finding a 
government in Germany capable of making a peace and fulfilling 
its international obligations. This is a problem which must be 
faced and which will require the greatest wisdom and caution 
of which the united peace delegates of the allies and the United 
States are capable. These are the two vital conditions precedent 
to a successful and truly victorious peace. 

If these are fulfilled, then comes the practical work of mak- 
ing the peace effective. In other words, the terms of the peace 
must be carried out and executed. The United States did not 
enter this great war simply to vindicate its rights at sea, which 
had been invaded and disregarded by the German use of sub- 
marines,. although that may have been the last drop which 
caused the cup of wrong and outrage to overflow. It was no 
doubt the technical point on which relations were broken, but 
it was trifling compared to the really great objects with which 
we entered the war and which alone justified our doing so. We 
took up arms against Germany because we were determined 
not only to protect our own safety and independence against 
her attacks but because the people of the United States be- 
lieved that if the world was to be a possible place for free, law- 
abiding people to live in, the autocratie system and the organ- 
ized barbarism of Germany must once for all be eliminated 
from among the nations. We went to war to save civilization. 
For this mighty purpose we have sacrificed thousands of Amer- 
ican lives and spent billions of American treasure. We can 
not, therefore, leave the work half done. We are as much 
bound, not merely by interest and every consideration for a 
safe future but by honor and self-respect, to see that the terms 
of peace are carried out as we were to fulfill our great de- 
termination that the armies of Germany should be defeated in 
the field. We can not halt or turn back now. We must do our 
share to carry out the peace as we have done our share to win 
the war, of which the peace is an integral part. We must do 
our share in the occupation of German territory which will be 
held as security for the indemnities to be paid by Germany. 
We can not escape doing our part in aiding the peoples to whom 
we have helped to give freedom and independence in establish- 
ing themselves with ordered governments, for in no other way 
can we erect the barriers which are essential to prevent another 
outbreak by Germany upon the world. We can not leave the 
Jugo-Slavs, the Czecho-Slovaks, and the Poles, the Lithuanians, 
and the other States which we hope to see formed and marching 
upon the path of progress and development unaided and alone. 

These are some of the tasks which the war has brought and 
which peace demands. They involve no alliances. They are 
specific questions, the settlement of which has been imposed 
upon us by the war, and they all are vital to an enduring peace, 
They ought to make the peace of the world. And behind the 
work of occupation to insure the payment of indemnities, behind 
these new States, whose existence we have recognized and whom 
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we have helped to call into existence, lies the great problem 
of Russia. We can not shirk the Russian question. The whole 
civilized world has been shaken and torn by the convulsion of 
the war, the greatest war in recorded history. As one of the 
greatest and most powerful of the civilized nations, if we are 
to have a lasting peace now, we can not avoid the problems 
which the war has bequeathed to us. Of these problems that 
of Russia is probably the most difficult. Moreover, we have been 
committed to this work by the statement of the President on 
the 8th of January. In stating his sixth point, he said: 

The eyacuation of all Russian territcry and such a settlement of all 
questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest cooperation 
ef the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an unham 
and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent determination of 
her own political development and national gonr and assure her of n 
sincere welcome into the society of free nations under institutions of 
her own choosing, and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every 
kind that she need and may herself desire. The treatment ac- 
corded Russia by her sister nations in the months to come will be the 
acid test of their good will, of their comprehension of her needs as 
distinguished from their own interests, and ef their intelligent and 
unselfish sympathy. 

The evacuation of Russia by the German troops, although 
postponed, is required under the armistice, but the President 
went much further than that. In the statement I have just read 
he in effect pledged the United States to aid Russia in rising 

from the chaos and disorder which had come upon her to the 
place which she ought to occupy in the family of nations. The 
restoration of Russia is essential not only to the peace but to 
the economic life of the world, in which we have so large a 
share, and the difficulties presented by Russia are in the last 
degree formidable. We have troops now in the northern part 
of western Russia, and other troops in Vladivostok. Unfortu- 
nately they are so few in number that it is greatly to be feared 
that they are wholly inadequate for the work they may have to 
do. Nevertheless they are there and must be sustained and very 
probably increased. We have at present no government in 
Russia with which anyone can deal intelligently. The thing 
that calls itself a government is no more fit to be dealt with in 
negotiation, no more capable of carrying out agreed terms, than 
a band of anthropoid apes. 

We hear the condition of Russia spoken of as if it resembled 
that of the French Revolution. The only resemblance between 
them is that they were both revolutions. Russia is a welter of 
disorder, feebleness, and destruction, The French Revolution, 
it is true, was stained with great crimes and many executions, 
but the world has seldom seen a stronger government than that 
of the Committee of Public Safety. They consolidated France 
with a ruthless thoroughness which would haye terrified the 
despotic kings like Philip the Fair, Louis the Eleventh, and Louis 
the Fourteenth, who devoted their lives to the same object. 
They put down civil war with one hand and threw back and 
defeated banded Europe with the other. Whatever the defects 
of the Government of France during the Revolution may have 
been, weakness was not one of them; but Russia within two 
years has spun round the whole circle from despotism to 
anarchy, and the most conspicuous feature is the utter ineffl- 
ciency and feebleness of everyone concerned. They overthrew 
the autocracy, and the Duma established a provisional govern- 
ment, the natural step to be taken toward ordered liberty. The 
provisional government fell before Kerensky and his followers, 
who lacked every quality necessary to meet the situation. They 
had nothing but words to offer, and they fell in turn before men 
who were backed by German money and whose object was not 
to give freedom to Russia, but to destroy their fellow citizens 
and every element which was necessary to a social fabric under 
which men could live and prosper while they themselves profited 
in money and in power from the ruin they wrought. They have 
indulged in murder and massacre. They have destroyed prop- 
erty and all the instruments of industry, and the unhappy and 
ignorant people of Russia, in whose name they undertook to act, 
are to-day suffering from famine and disease and are in a worse 
condition than they were in the days of the Romanoffs. There 
is nothing to indicate that the Russian people have the power 
among themselves to extricate the country from this condition. 
It seems as if they had come full circle and had reached the 
point where nothing could rescue them but the strong man at 
the head of an army. Whatever the solution finally reached, 
however, it is perfectly clear that they will need the help of 
the civilized nations who have beaten Germany to her knees. 
It would be discreditable, indeed, to the United States if it 
failed to recognize its duty to this great country, a duty to 
which the President, so far as he could, has committed the 
United States. How the problem can be solyed no man at this 
moment can say. The one ray of light seems to come from the 
people of the Ukraine, and we may be able to rebuild Russia 
by aiding the only people who have shown any capacity for 


maintaining a government and preventing the dissolution of 
the social fabric. 

We must not forget the enormous importance of the Russian 
question and how much is at stake on its right solution. 
The only hope for Russia is to be found in the fact that there 
are countries, where a dissolution of the social fabric has not 
yet set in, which are able to sustain and help her, If Russian 
anarchy should be permitted to spread through western civili- 
zation, that civilization would fall. We have had in the past 
one great lesson in the fall of the civilization of Rome through- 
out the western empire. The ruin of the Roman civilization 
was followed by the Dark Ages, as they were called, and it 
took a thousand years for western Europe to creep slowly back 
to the plane of the civilization which had been destroyed. It 
is easy to wreck a great civilization. It is the work of cen- 
turies to restore it. We can not leave Russia lying helpless and 
breathing out infection on the world. We must help to bring her 
back to health and sanity and well-being. Some proper settle- 
ment of the Russian question is absolutely vital to the modern 
civilization of which we are a part. We can not disregard it 
or stand by as idle spectators without making any effort to aid 
Russia to rid herself of the poison which is now eating out 
her life and once more resume her place among the great 
nations of the world. 

Beyond Russia lies the Empire of China, divided now into two 
governments. Our interest in China has always been great. 
It was never greater than at the present moment, for our 
safety in the Pacific may well depend upon the right settlement 
of the Chinese question. 

I have merely touched upon some of the pressing questions 
growing out of the war and essential to the establishment of 
peace. These questions will tax the best abilitiy and all the 
intelligence and disinterestedness of the civilized world, and 
now I ask, Is that not enough for the moment? If we are to 
bring out of the wreck of the war with Germany a world peace, 
is not the first step to make peace with Germany, with which 
we have fought, and settle, so far as we can, the grave problems 
which are inseparably connected with the war and the peace? 
Would it not be folly to attempt at this moment to go further? 
I ask this question because other propositions have been brought 
forward which, if an attempt is made to fasten them upon the 
peace with Germany, may ruin all by trying to do too much at 
once. The questions involving peace with Germany and the 
settlement of the questions growing out of the peace without 
which it can not be established are in themselves almost appal- 
ling in their difficulty and in their magnitude, Could anything 
be more unwise than to add to them needlessly and introduce 
subjects which may lead to division among the nations which 
have conquered Germany and retard the settlement of all the 
difficulties to which this war has given rise? 

The other questions to which I refer, and which I think ought 
at this time certainly to be postponed, are those suggested by 
the President in his first four points and in his last point of 
January 8. The first one relates to secret diplomacy. The cry- 
ing evil of what is loosely called secret diplomacy lies in the 
secret treaties familiar to Europe. No such treaties ought to 
exist. They never have existed in this country. They can not 
exist under the Constitution, because the Senate is an integral 
part of the treaty-making power. As tn the negotiations by 
which treaties are brought into existence there must be a cer- 
tain amount of secrecy. If all informal discussions of differ- 
ences between nations were cried from the housetops and dis- 
cussed in public assemblies we should produce abundance of 
quarrels and very few treaties. There are parts of negotia- 
tions and certain gatherings of the nations in convention, such as 
we have had at The Hague, which can no doubt be made public, 
but that all the preliminaries of negotiations and all diseus- 
sions leading up to them should be in public seems to me impos- 
sible. I think it will be generally admitted that we have never 
had more secret diplomacy than in the last four years under 
President Wilson, which would seem to indicate that it is easier 
to talk about than to discard or abandon those methods. I 
think this may have been inevitable, but it demonstrates at 
least that secret diplomacy is a loose term, and also it shows, I 
think, that the question is one of no vital importance at this 
moment, and that whatever our views may be about the meth- 
ods of diplomacy we can make peace with Germany without 
undertaking to settle what shall constitute secret diplomacy in 
the future and what shall not. 

The next point is the freedom of navigation upon the seas 
outside territorial waters. Here again is a subject which is not 
defined. The seas are free to navigation in time of peace. 
Therefore this proposition can apply only to time of war, and 
what it is proposed to do in regard to freedom of navigation in 
time of war we have yet to learn, If it means that there must be 
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an abandonment of the belligerent right of blockade, by which 
in a large masure the United States was able to win the Civil 
War, I think the United States, as the greatest maritime Nation 
in the world next to England, will hesitate before it aban- 
dons a weapon absolutely necessary for its own safety and 
with regard to troubles which may arise within the regions 
covered by the Monroe doctrine. I can not imagine that Eng- 
land would for a moment think of abandoning the belligerent 
right of blockade, but I have no desire to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of a subject which is wholly in the clouds. We can 
not talk intelligently about any proposition until we know just 
what it means, and that has not yet been disclosed to an in- 
terested world. 

I can not, however, leave this question without pausing a 
moment to call attention to the strange development which has 
taken place in connection with the Naval appropriation bill 
now being considered by thc House committee. It appears that 
the department is urging the adoption of a new program so 
large that it will in 1925 give us a Navy equal to that of England 
at that time, allowing for the British increase. I have been 
always an extremist in regard to the Navy. I have always 
desired to go further than almost anyone else, I think, in build- 
ing ships. I strongly favored the program of two years ago 
because I believed that we had suffered from not working on a 
program and had an ill-balanced Navy owing to our helter-skelter 
method of unsystematic authorizations. But I never at any time 
advocated making the fleet of the United States equal to that 
of England, and I have never heard it advocated by anybody 
else. It has always been felt that the English fleet, which 
was based on the double standard—that is, which was always 
to be equal to the combined fleets of any two other nations— 
resulted in a navy larger than we needed in the United States 
and entailed a corresponding burden of expense. Our policy 
has been—that is, the policy of those who were extremely 
anxious that we should have a powerful Navy—to make our 
Navy the second in the world; but no one has ever thought it 
necessary to put it on the double standard. At this moment I 
am thoroughly in favor of a very strong Navy. I do not believe 
in reducing our Navy. I should be glad to see the number of cn- 
listed men on the active list increased; but this new program 
goes beyond anything that I, at least, have ever contemplated. 
The present cdministration of the Navy, during the four years 
preceding the war, was in favor of a small Navy policy, to which 
I was greatly opposed. Now, the war is over. The German 
fleet has passed out of existence. The only naval danger that 
we were obliged to consider in the past on the Atlantic coast 
has ceased to be. We need a powerful fleet in the Pacific, and 
I am sure that we shall have a Navy sufficient to furnish that 
fleet to the western coast. And yet at this moment we are sud- 
denly called upon to build a fleet which shall be equal to that 
of England. As one item, we are to have in 1925, 20 battle 
cruisers. Six are already authorized, although not yet begun; 
but I can not understand why it is proposed at the present time 
to provide for 20 battle cruisers at a cost of twenty millions each, 
to say nothing of the increases in all the other branches of the 
Navy which must correspond to the number of battle cruisers. 
I have heard reports that it was intended to be used in the nego- 
tiations to compel England to agree to disarmament under the 
menace of a great naval competition on our part. I mention 
this rumor only to say that it is unbelievable. I can not for a 
moment think that such an idea should be entertained by any- 
one, but it gives a suggestion of the impression which this enor- 
mous proposal for the naval increase brings. It must be false. 
Such a motive as that is too entirely unworthy to be entertained 
by any responsible public man. Another explanation was that 
offered by Admiral Badger, when he was advocating this new 
program before the committee of the House, which was to the 
effect that we should require it for police duty in connection 
with the league of nations. I will not stop to ask who is to 
order that navy about the world for police duty in behalf of the 
league of nations. I will merely say that it seems to me ex- 
traordinary that we should enter on a scheme for eternal peace 
throughout the world by proposing to build a Navy which in 
seven years is to be equal to that of England, so that at the 
end of that time England and the United States would have 
the two most enormous navies that the sun ever shone upon. 
How it fits in with the policy of reduction of naval and military 
forces or with the high objects of a league of nations I can-not 
conceive. It is not necessary, however, to stop longer at this 
point. 

One thing is certain, that the questions of international law 
involved in the loose term “freedom of the seas” are not in 
the least essential or necessary in making a peace with Germany 
now and in bringing the present war to an end. 

The third point is about economic barriers. Different inter- 
pretations have been placed upon this proposition, but the Presi- 


dent, in two notes which were read to the Senate not long ago, 
explained it to mean, as I understood, that while each nation 
was to impose any import duties which it pleased, the nations 
were all to agree that their respective tariffs should be the 
same to all other nations; that is, that there should be no dis- 
crimination. Let me remark in passing that this would prevent 
our having a reciprocity treaty with Cuba, which has been of 
great value both to the island and to ourselves; and if past 
treaties were exempted it would still prevent our making similar 
treaties with any of our neighbors in the Americas, because a 
reciprocity treaty is in its very nature a discrimination in 
favor of one nation against other nations. Personally I be- 
lieve that we should have the right to discriminate against Ger- 
many if we choose, or against any other nation. The import 
duties we impose are a domestic question, and it should rest 
with the people of the United States to say whether they would 
discriminate or would not discriminate in those duties, whether 
they would make reciprocity treaties with other countries or 
Whether they would not make such treaties. 

Again let me say that I do not care to enter further upon this 
question, which opens a wide field of discussion. I desire simply 
to put it aside, because its settlement is not in the least essential 
to ending the war by a peace with Germany. We can make that 
peace without determining at this moment what we shall do with 
our tariffs, in the making of which I think every nation ought to 
have entire freedom. 

The fourth is the point about armaments; in other words, the 
reduction of armaments, which, as I have already said, finds a 
queer expression in the administration’s new naval policy. At 
this time reduction of armaments is a question which ought to 
be postponed, because we have neither the facts nor the knowl- 
edge necessary for intelligent action. It may be imperative to 
determine what sort of an armament Germany shall have by sea 
or land, because Germany has tried to conquer the world, and 
the world having conquered Germany has the right to put re- 
strictions on her which would prevent her attempting the con- 
quest a second time. But there is no reason for bringing up at 
this moment a general question of this sort, which can not now 
be intelligently determined with the world in the broken and 
torn condition it now is in. = 

The last proposition is the league of nations. The words “ the 
league of nations” are captivating and attractive. Everybody 
would like to bring about a world condition in which wars 
would be impossible. We are all lovers of peace; we all are 
equally desirous to prevent the recurrence of wars. We all 
are deeply in sympathy with the purposes which the words 
league of nations” are supposed to imply. But we ought to 
be extremely careful that in our efforts to reach the millennium 
of universal and eternal peace we do not create a system which 
will breed dissensions and wars. It is difficult to discuss it at 
this time, because no definite plan of any kind has yet been put 
forward by any responsible person. The Senator from Idaho 
the other day said and reiterated that in dealing with a league 
of nations we should demand that those who advocated it should 
be candid with the American people. That is the essence of the 
whole question. We all share in aspirations for complete world 
peace and for its maintenance; but the attempt to convert these 
aspirations into the hard, dry, and exact formulas of laws and 
treaties is a very arduous task. Intelligent discussion becomes 
difficult when the advocates of the league of nations drape them- 
selves in trailing clouds of glory and omit to tell us the condi- 
tions to which they propose to bind the nations. 

And yet it is essential that before we can pass upon a league 
of nations we must have the most precise definitions of what 
is intended. A league of nations is not a bill which can pass 
by title. A league is an agreement. We must know what we 
are to agree to, and no one has yet thought it worth while to 
tell the people of the United States what they are to agree to 
when a league of nations is formed. If, however, there is to 
be a league of nations in order to enforce peace, one thing is 
clear. It must be either a mere assemblage of words, an expo- 
sition of vague ideals and encouraging hopes, or it must be a 
practical system. If such a league is to be practical and effec- 
tive, it can not possibly be either unless it has authority to 
issue decrees and force to sustain them. It is at this point 
that the questions of great moment arise. I will put a few of 
them as to details, which are more vital here than theories and 
which I hope will be carefully considered, not only by the 
Senate and the House but by the American people. 

What nations are to be members of tlie league? Is Germany 
to be one of the members? If so, when? How are these nations 
thus joined in a league to vote in determining the operations 
of the league? Theoretically, in international law every inde- 
pendent sovereign nation is the equal of any other nation. Are 
the small nations to have an equal vote with the great nations 
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in the league, a vote equal to that of the United States or Eng- 


land or France? = saw that there in New York a 
few days ngo a meeting of representatives, so called, of some 
small nations who demanded this equality of voting power. I 
have the report of the meeting here, but it is not necessary to 
read it. 

If this form of voting were agreed to, the small nations could 
determine the action of the league, and if the league had an inter- 
national force behind it, they could order that force where they 
pleased and put it under any command they pleaséd, which might 
give rise to complications. If nations are to yote in the league on 
a democratic basis, then their voting power must be determined 
by population. Here, too, some curious possibilities arise, not 
without a certain intricacy. The population of China is, 
roughly, four times that of the United States, and this system 
would give China four times the vote of the United States in 
the league. If England is to have the right to cast the vote of 
her possessions, India alone would give her from three to four 
times as many votes as the United States and ten times the 
vote of France. This system seems open to some objections at 
first glance, and they are objections which will have to be con- 
sidered. 

All the plans which have been put forward tentatively for a 
league of nations, so far as I know, involve the creation of a 
court. We must remember that we have carried voluntary ar- 
bitration as far as it can practically go. Assuming that there is 
a distinction between justiciable and nonjusticiable questions, 
who is to decide whether a question is justiciable or not? Is it 
to be done by the league, voting in some manner hitherto unde- 
fined, or is each nation to decide for itself whether a question 
affecting its own interest is or is not justiciable? Let me give 
an example, to make my meaning clearer. We have recently 
purchased the Virgin Islands. Suppose that that purchase had 
not been effected and that Denmark undertook to sell those 
islands to Germany or some other great power. Is that a 
justiciable question? If it is and it went before a court there 
can be no doubt that any court would be obliged to hold that 
Denmark had the right to sell those islands to whom she pleased. 
In the past the United States would never have permitted those 
islands to pass out of Denmark’s hands into any other hands, 
because we consider their possession of vital importance to our 
safety and to the protection of the Panama routes. The same 
will be true in regard to Magdalena Bay—a case in which the 
Senate passed a resolution, with unanimity, I think, stating that 
on the plain doctrine of self-preservation we could not allow 
Magdalena Bay, or any other similar position of advantage, to 
be turned into a naval base or military post by another power. 
Would that be justiciable? And if not justiciable, then is the 
league of nations to compel, nevertheless, its submission? The 
League to Enforce Peace and the League of Free Nations Asso- 
ciation, of New York, state as their second proposition that for 
questions which are not justiciable in their character there shall 
be created a council of conciliation as mediator, which shall hear, 
consider, and make recommendations, and failing acquiescence 
by the parties concerned, the league shall determine what action, 
if any, shall be taken. This would deny to nations the right, 
hitherto exercised by every sovereign nation, to determine 
whether a question is vital to their independence and safety or 
not. This, I think, I may say without exaggeration, would be 
a very grave step for any nation to take. 

Suppose now that the court is established with a police force 
behind it. I have seen it proposed that any nation refusing to 
obey this court’s decrees shall be compelled to do so by the inter- 
national police force just as the decrees of our own courts are 
carried out by a police force. Let us dispense with metaphors. 
An international police force is an international army and navy. 
Who is to order that army and navy into action, and who is to 
command it when it is in action? Are we prepared to allow 
any association of nations by a majority vote to order the troops 
and the ships of the United States to go to war? Unless we 
are prepared to do so we are not prepared to join a league of 
nations which is going to enforce peace, and we should never put 
our name as a pation to any treaty or agreement which we are 
not ready to carry out both in letter and spirit. To sign a 
treaty and then evade or disregard its provisions is not only bad 
faith and dishonor, it is the surest breeder of wars. Let us be 
honest with ourselves. It is easy to talk about a league of 
nations and the beauty and the necessity of peace, but the hard 
practical demand is, Are you ready to put your soldiers and 
your sailors at the disposition of other nations? If you are not, 
there will be no power of enforcing the decrees of the interna- 
tional court or the international legislature or the international 
executive, or whatever may be established. 

This is the heart of the whole-question, but there are others 
which would necessarily have to be considered, Are we ready to 


abandon the Monroe doctrine and to leave it to other nations to 
say how American questions shall be settled and what steps we 
shall be permitted to take in order to guard our own safety or to 
protect the Panama Canal? Are we ready to have other nations 
tell us by a majority vote what attitude we must assume in 
regard to immigration or in regard to our tariffs? These are 
lesser points, but they must be met and answered before we 
commit ourselves to permitting an association of nations to con- 
trol in any degree the forces of the United States. 

If we insist upon the Monroe doctrine, do you imagine that 
the other nations of the world are going to permit us with our 
vote and our power to say what shall be done in Africa, 
Europe, and Asia, and then when it comes to the Americas 
to be met with the statement that there is a great circle drawn 
by the Monroe doctrine about those continents and that they. 
can not put their hands on them? Does anyone imagine for a 
moment that the other nations of the world would accede to 
such a proposition as this? The only alternative, if we are.to 
have a league of nations which is to travel over the world and 
settle all possible wars under the authority of a body of na- 
tions assembled by representation, is to place them all on the 
same footing and the Monroe doctrine would have to be 
abandoned. | 

We have now at this moment a league of nations. They 
have been engaged in compelling Germany to make peace and 
in restoring peace to the world. It has taken four years of the 
bloodiest war ever known to get that peace. By this existing and 
most efficient league the peace once signed must be carried out 
and made effective, Therefore, it is well to reflect that en- 
tering upon a new and larger league of nations involves some- 
what heavy responsibilities and dangers which must be care- 
fully examined and deliberately considered before they are in- 
curred. The attempt to form now a league of nations—and I 
mean an effective league, with power to enforce its decrees—no 
other is worth discussing—can tend at this moment only to em- 
barrass the peace that we ought to make at once with Germany. 
The American people desire as prompt action on peace with Ger- 
many as is consistent with safety. The attempt to attach the 
provisions for an effective league of nations to the treaty of peace 
now making with Germany would be to launch the nations who 
have been fighting Germany on a sea of boundless discussion, 
the very thing Germany most desires. It would cause wide 
differences of opinion and bring long delays. If the attempt 
was successful and a league of nations, with the powers about 
which I have ventured to inquire vested in it, were to come 
here before the Senate, it might endanger the peace treaty, 
and force amendments. It certainly would lead to very long 
delays. Is not the first duty of all the countries united against 
Germany to make a peace with Germany? Is that not the 
way to bring peace to the world now? Ought we not to avoid, 
so far as possible, all delays? Ought we not, speaking only for 
ourselves, to have a treaty here before the Senate which will not 
involve interminable discussions about the provisions of a league? 
Is it not our first duty and our highest duty to bring peace to the 
world at this moment and not encumber it by trying to provide 

wars which never may be fought and against difficulties 
which iie far ahead in a dim and unknown future? I have merely, 
glanced at these outlying questions, my purpose being simply to 
show that they ought none of them to be pressed at this time; 
that the making of peace with Germany and the settlement of the 
questions inseparably connected with it is enough and more than 
enough for the present without embarrassing it with questions 
which involve the settlement of the unknown, without the attempt 
to deal with all possible questions that ever may arise between 
nations. To enter on these disputed fields which are not neces- 
sary to the making of the peace with Germany seems to me 
perilous and more likely at this moment to lead to trouble and to 
a failure with the German peace and its associated questions 
than to anything else. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, as the supply of 
Document No. 104 is exhausted and many Senators desire to 
have it reprinted, I will print it at the end of my speech, if I 
have permission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. : 

The document referred to is as follows: 

F [Senate Document No. 104, 57th Cong., ist sess.] 
THE TREATY-MAKING POWERS OF THE SENATE. 
(By HENRY CABOT Lopar. Reprinted, by permission of Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, from Scribner's Magazine for January, 1902.) 

“The action of the Senate upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in 
December, 1900, gave rise to much discussion not only in re- 
gard to the merits of the treaty and of the Senate amendments, 
but also as to the rights and functions of the Senate as part of 
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the treaty-making power. That there should be differences of 
opinion as to the merits of the questions involved in the treaty 
is entirely natural, but it seems strange that there should be 
any misapprehension as to the functions and powers of the 
Senate, because those are not matters of opinion, but well-estab- 
lished facts, simple in themselves and clearly defined both by 
law and precedent. Yet such misapprehension not only existed 
but was manifested here and there in the United States by 
statements and arguments as confident as they were erroneous. 
The English newspapers, as a rule, of course, did not know any- 
thing about the powers of the Senate, but seemed to have a 
general belief that the Senate amendments were in some way a 
gross breach of faith, a view not only susceptible of explanation, 
but very soothing to those who held it, and quite characteristic. 
It is, however, a much more serious matter when misapprehen- 
sion of this kind is found among those who are charged with 
the conduct of government. It is their duty and their business 
to understand thoroughly the institutions, constitutional provi- 
sions, and political methods of other countries with which they 
are obliged to have dealings and to maintain relations. We 
have a right to expect that Lord Lansdowne, a statesman of 
long experience, who has held some of the highest offices under 
the British Crown, who has just been advanced from the great 
post of secretary of war to the still greater one of secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, should understand thoroughly the con- 
stitutional provisions and modes of governmental procedure in 
the United States. Yet we find in Lord Lansdowne's note to 
Lord Pauncefote of February 22, 1901, in reference to the Sen- 
ate amendments the following statement: 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty is an international contract of 
unquestionable validity; a contract which, according to well- 
established international usage, ought not to be abrogated or 
modified save with the consent of both the parties to the con- 
tract. His Majesty’s Government find themselves confronted 
with a proposal communicated to them by the United States 
Government, without any previous attempt to ascertain their 
views, for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty.’ 

“The meaning of this passage, taken as a whole, is not very 
clear, and in the last clause it contains at least one singular 
proposition. Admitting the international usage to be as Lord 
Lansdowne states it, the Hay-Pauncefote negotiation conformed 
to it strictly. The sole purpose of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was to modify, by amicable agreement, the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. So far as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty went it modified 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and to that extent superseded it. 
How far it superseded it was a disputed point. It was strongly 
argued here that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty ex necessitate 
superseded entirely the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and those Sena- 
tors who advocated the insertion of the words ‘ which is hereby 
superseded ’ were generally held to be overeautious. It was in 
fact this division of opinion as to the extent to which the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty had been superseded which led to the adop- 
tion of the first Senate amendment. It would now appear from 
Lord Lansdowne’s note that those who desired a specific state- 
ment of the supersession of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty were 
right in their construction, that the supersession was not com- 
plete as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty originally stood. 

The point, however, to which I wish to draw attention here 
is quite different from the question of the supersession of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty in whole or in part, and is contained in 
the last sentence of the passage I have quoted. Lord Lans- 
downe there complains that his Government is confronted by a 
proposal from the United States without any previous attempt 
to ascertain their views. Here is where his misapprehension of 
our Constitution appears. If Mr. Hay had proposed to Lord 
Pauncefote, at any stage of their discussion, to insert clauses 
like the Senate amendments the proposal might have been ac- 
cepted or rejected, but no complaint would or could have been 
made that His Majesty’s Government was confronted by a pro- 
posal upon which their views had not been previously ascer- 
tained. Such propositions, coming from Mr. Hay, would have 
been entirely germane to the purpose of the negotiations, even 
if they had extended to a simple abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, and would have been so recognized. What 
actually happened was that these propositions were offered at a 
Jater stage of the negotiation by the other part of the American 
treaty-making power in the only manner in which they could 
then be offered, and are therefore no more a subject of just 
complaint on account of the manner of their presentation than 
if they had been put forward at an earlier stage by Mr. Hay. 
If we follow the negotiation through its different phases, what 
has just been stated becomes apparent. Mr. Hay and Lord 
Pauncefote open a negotiation for the modification of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty in such manner as to remove the obstacles 
which it may present to the construction of the Central Amer- 


ican canal by the United States. After due discussion they 
agree upon and sign a treaty. That agreement, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, requires only the approval of the King for 
its completion, but with the United States the case is very differ- 
ent, because no treaty can be ratified by the President of the 
United States without the consent of the Senate. The treaty, 
so called, is therefore still inchoate, a mere project for a treaty, 
until the consent of the Senate has been given to it. That all 
treaties must be submitted to the Senate and obtain the Senate’s 
approval before they can be ratified and become binding upon 
the United States was, we may assume, well known to Lord 
Lansdowne. But he does not seem to have realized that the 
Senate could properly continue the negotiation begun by Mr. 
Hay and Lord Pauncefote by offering new or modified proposi- 
tions to His Majesty’s Government. Of this he was clearly not 
informed or he would not have made the complaint about being 
confronted with new propositions, as if something unusual and 
unfair had been done. No one expects the ‘man in the street’ 
or the London editor to remember that so long ago as 1795 the 
Senate made an entirely new amendment to the Jay treaty and 
that England accepted it, or that so recently as March, 1900, 
the Senate made amendments to the treaty regulating the tenure 
and disposition of the property of aliens and that England ac- 
cepted them, or that it has been the uniform practice of the 
Senate to amend treaties whenever it seemed their duty to do so. 
But a British secretary of state for foreign affairs is, of course, 
familiar with all these things and ought, therefore, to realize 
that the Senate can only present its views to a foreign Govern- 
ment by formulating them in the shape of amendments, which 
the foreign Government may reject or accept or meet with 
counter propositions, but of which it has no more right to com- 
plain than it has to complain of the offer of any germane propo- 
sition at any other stage of the negotiation. 

“With misapprehension like this existing not only in the 
British foreign office and the London press, but also in the 
minds of one or two exceptionally ‘able’ editors and corre-, 

in this country, who spoke of the Senate’s action in 


| amending the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as a modern usurpation, it 


seems not amiss to explain briefly the nature and history of 
the treaty-making power in the United States. The explana- 
tion is easy. It rests, indeed, on constitutional provisions so 
simple and on precedents so notorious that-one feels inclined to 
begin with an apology for stating anything at once so familiar 
and so rudimentary. Yet it would appear that the circum- 
stances just set forth fully justify both the explanation of the 
law and the statement of the facts of history. Í 

The power to make treaties is at once a badge and an inher- 
ent right of every sovereign and independent nation. The 13 
American colonies of Great Britain, as part of the British 
Empire and as dependencies of the British Crown, were not sov- 
ereign nations and did not possess the treaty-making power. 
That power was vested in the British Crown, and when exer- 
cised the colonies were bound by the action and agreements of 
the British Government. When the 13 Colonies jointly and sev- 
erally threw off their allegiance to the British Crown and be- 
came independent, all the usual rights of sovereignty which they 
had not before possessed vested without restriction in each one 
of the 13 States. The treaty-making power was exercised ac- 
cordingly by the Continental Congress, which represented all 
the States and where the vote was taken by States. Under the 
subsequent Articles of Confederation the treaty-making power 
could not be exercised by any State alone or by two or more 
States without the consent of the United States in Congress, 
and was vested in the Congress of the Confederation, where, as 
in the Continental Congress, each State had one vote and where 
the assent of nine States was required to ratify a treaty. From 
this it will be observed that this sovereign right which had 
vested absolutely in each State, although it was confided to the 
Congress of the United States, was kept wholly within the con- 
trol of the States as such, and was never permitted to become 
an executive function. This was the practice and this the prece- 
dent which the Convention found before them when they met in 
Philadelphia in 1787 to frame a new constitution, and they 
showed no disposition to depart from either. The States were 
very jealous of their sovereign rights, among which the power 
to make treaties was one of the most important, and having so 
recently emerged from a colonial condition they were also very 
suspicious and very much afraid of dangerous foreign influ- 
ences, especially in the making of treaties. At the outset, there- 
fore, it seems to have been the universal opinion that the rela- 
tions of the United States with other nations shoukl be ex- 
elusively managed and controlled by the representatives of the 
States, as such, in the Senate. The strength and prevalence of 
this feeling are best shown by the various plans for a constitu- 
tion presented to the Convention. The Virginia plan, so called, 
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was embodied in resolutions offered by Mr. Randolph, which 
proposed to enlarge and amend the Articles of Confederation 
and passed over without mention the treaty-making power, 
accepting apparently the existing system, which vested it in the 
States, voting as such through their representatives. The plan 
offered by Mr. Pinckney provided that— 

„The Senate shall have the sole and exclusive power to 
declare war, and to make treaties, and to appoint ambassadors 
and other ministers to foreign nations, and judges of the Su- 
preme Court.’ 

“The New Jersey plan offered by Mr. Patterson, which aimed 
only at a mild amendment of the Articles of Confederation, left 
the treaty-making power, as under the Confederation, wholly 
within the control of the States voting as such in Congress. 

“Hamilton, who went to the ether extreme from the New 
Jersey plan, gave the treaty-making power in his scheme to the 
President and the Senate, but conferred on the Senate alone the 
power to declare war. 

“All these plans, as well as the general resolutions agreed 
upon after weeks of debate, went to a committee of detail, 
which on August 6 reported through Mr. Rutledge the first draft 
of the Constitution. 

Section 1 of article 9 of this first draft provided that ‘the 
Senate of the United States shall have power to make treaties 
and to appoint ambassadors and judges of the Supreme Court.’ 

“The manner in which this clause as reported by the com- 
mittee of detail was modified is best described by Mr. George 
Ticknor Curtis in his ‘Constitutional History of the United 
States.’ (Vol. I, pp. 579-581, Last edition.) 

„The power to make treaties, which had been given to the 
Senate by the committee of detail, and which was afterwards 
transferred to the President, to be exercised with the advice 
and consent of two-thirds of the Senators present, was thus 
modified on account of the changes which the plan of govern- 
ment had undergone, and which have been previously explained. 
The power to declare war having been vested in the whole legis- 
lature it was necessary to provide the mode in which a war was 
to be terminated. As the President was to be the organ of com- 
munication with other governments, and as he would be the 
general guardian of the national interests, the negotiation of a 
treaty of peace and of all other treaties was necessarily con- 
fided to him. But as treaties would not only involye the gen- 
eral interests of the Nation, but might touch the particular 
interests of individual States, and, whatever their effect, were 
to be part of the supreme law of the land, it was necessary to 
give to the Senators, as the direct representatives of the States, 
a concurrent authority with the President over the relations to 
be affected by them. The rule of ratification suggested by the 
committee to whom this subject was last confided was that a 
treaty might be sanctioned by two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent, but not by a smaller number, A question was made, how- 
eyer, and much considered, whether treaties of peace ought not 
to be subjected to a different rule. One suggestion was that the 
Senate ought to have power to make treaties of peace without 
the concurrence of the President, on account of his possible 
interest in the continuance of a war from which he might derive 
power and importance. But an objection, strenuously urged, 
was that if the power to make a treaty of peace were confided 
to the Senate alone, and a majority or two-thirds of the whole 
Senate were to be required to make such a treaty, the difficulty 
of obtaining peace would be so great that the legislature would 
be unwilling to make war on account of the fisheries, the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, and other important objects of the 
Union. On the other hand, it was said that a majority of the 
States might be a minority of the people of the United States, 
and that the representatives of a minority of the Nation ought 
not to have power to decide the conditions of peace. 

The result of these various objections was a determination 
on the part of a large majority of the States not to make 
treaties of peace an exception to the rule, but to provide a uni- 
form rule for the ratification of all treaties. The rule of the 
Confederation, which had required the assent of nine States in 
Congress to every treaty or alliance, had been found to work 
great inconyenience, as any rule must do which should give to 
a minority of States power to control the foreign relations of 
the country. The rule established by the Constitution, while 
it gives to every State an opportunity to be present and to 
vote, requires no positive quorum of the Senate for the ratifi- 
cation of a treaty; it simply demands that the treaty shall re- 
ceive the assent of two-thirds of all the Members who may be 
present. The theory of the Constitution undoubtedly is that the 
President represents the people of the United States generally 
and the Senators represent their respective States, so that by 
the concurrence which the rule thus requires the necessity for 
a fixed quorum of the States is avoided and the operations of 
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this function of the Government are greatly facilitated and sim- 
plified. The adoption also of that part of the rule which pro- 
vides that the Senate may either “advise or consent” enables 
that body so far to initiate a treaty as to propose one for the 
consideration of the President, although such is not the gen- 
eral practice.’ 

“The obvious fact that the President must be the representa- 
tive of the country in all dealings with foreign nations, and that 
the Senate in its yery nature could not, like the Chief Execu- 
tive, initiate and conduct negotiations, compelled the conven- 
tion to confer upon him an equal share in the power to make 
treaties. This was an immense concession by the States, and 
they had no idea of giving up their ultimate control to a Presi- 
dent elected by the people generally. Here, therefore, is the 
reason for the provision of the Constitution which makes the 
consent of the Senate by a two-thirds majority necessary to 
the ratification of any treaty projected or prepared by the 
President. The required assent of the Senate is the reservation 
to the States of un equal share in the sovereign power of mak- 
ing treaties which before the adoption of the Constitution was 
theirs without limit or restriction. The treaty clause, as finally 
agreed to by the convention and ratified by the States, is us 
follows: ‘He (the President) shall have power, by and with 
the adyice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur, and he shall 
nominate and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
shall appoint ambassadors,’ etc. 

“T have quoted the provision in regard to appointments in 
order to define more fully the previous one relating to treaties. 
The use of words ‘advice and consent’ in both provisions has 
given rise to misapprehensions in some minds, and even in one 
instance at least to the astounding proposition that because the 
Senate can not amend a nomination by striking out the name 
sent in by the President and inserting another, it therefore, by, 
analogy, can not amend a treaty. It is for this reason well to 
note that the carefully phrased section gives the President ab- 
solute and unrestricted right to nominate, and the Senate can 
only advise and consent to the appointment of a given person. 
All right to interfere in the remotest degree with the power of 
nomination and the consequent power of selection is wholly, 
taken from the Senate. Very different is the wording in the 
treaty clause. There the words ‘by and with the advice and 
consent of’ come in after the words ‘shall have power’ and 
before the power referred to is defined. The ‘advice and con- 
sent of the Senate’ are therefore coextensive with the ‘ power’ 
conferred on the President, which is ‘to make treaties’ and 
apply to the entire process of treaty making. The States in 
the convention of 1787 agreed to share the treaty power with 
the President created by the Constitution, but they never 
thought of resigning it or of retaining anything less than they 
gave. 

“The Senate, being primarily a legislative body, can not in 
the nature of things initiate a negotiation with another nation, 
for they have no authority to appoint or to receive ambassa- 
dors or ministers. But in every other respect, under the lan- 
guage of the Constitution and in the intent of the framers, 
they stand on a perfect equality with the President in the 
making of treaties. They have an undoubted right to recom- 
mend either that a negotiation be entered upon or that it be 
not undertaken, and I shall show presently that this right has 
been exercised and recognized in both directions. As a matter 
of course, the President would not be bound by a resolution de- 
claring against opening a negotiation, but such a resolution 
passed by a two-thirds vote would probably be effective and 
would serve to stop any proposed negotiation, as we shall see 
was the case under President Lincoln. In the same way the 
Senate has the right to advise the President to enter upon a ne- 
gotiation, and has exercised this right more than once. Here, 
again, the President is not bound to comply with the resolution, 
for his power is equal and coordinate with that of the Senate, 
but such action on the part of the Senate, no doubt, would al- 
ways have due weight. That this right to advise or disapprove 
the opening of negotiations has been very rarely exercised is 
unquestionably true in practice, and the practice is both sound 
and wise; but the right remains none the less, just as the Con- 
stitution gave it, not impaired in any way by the fact that it 
has been but little used. 

“The right of the Senate to share in treaty making at any 
stage has always been fully recognized, both by the Senate and 
the Executive, not only at the beginning of the Government, 
when the President and many Senators were drawn from 
among the framers of the Constitution, and were, therefore, 
familiar with their intentions, but at all periods since. A brief 
review of some of the messages of the Presidents and of cer- 
tain resolutions of the Senate will show better than any de- 
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scription the relations between the two branches of the treaty- 
making power in the United States, the uniform interpretation 
of the Constitution in this respect, and the precedents which 
have been established. 

On August 21, 1789, President Washington notified the Sen- 
ate that he would mect with them on the following day to 
advise with them as to the terms of a treaty to be negotiated 
with the Southern Indians. On August 22, in accordance with 
this notice, the President came inte the Senate Chamber, at- 
tended by Gen. Knox, and laid before the Senate a statement 
of facts, tegether with certain questions, in regard to our rela- 
tions to the Indians of the southern district, upon which he 
asked the advice of the Senate. On August 24, 1789, he ap- 
peared again in the Senate Chamber with Gen, Knox, and the 
discussion of our relations with the Southern Indians was 
resumed. The Senate finally voted on the questions put to it 
by the President, and in that way gave him their advice. (Dur- 
ing the first years of its existence the Senate sat with closed 
doors, and there is no record of any of its debates, The only 
official records we possess are the dry entries of the Journal, 
stating the questions put and the votes. For the first two 
years, however, we have an account of the doings of the Senate 
in the diary of William Maclay, a Senator from Pennsylvania 
during the period from 1789 to 1791. In that diary (pp. 129 
to 133) there is a full description of what happened upon the 
only occasion when a President personally met with the Senate 
to consider a treaty, a mode of consideration which was un- 
doubtedly contemplated as the most suitable at the time of the 
framing of the Constitution. In reading Mr. Maclay’s narrative 
it is well to remember that he was one of those persons who are 
never satisfied in regard to their own integrity unless they 
impugn the conduct and suspect the motives of everyone else, 
and especially of those who differ with them in opinion. Mr. 
Maclay was exceedingly hostile to Washington and could not 
appreciate him. His opinions as to men are curious and un- 
trustworthy, but his statements of facts and as to what actually 
occurred may as a rule be accepted, and are of peculiar inter- 
est because we: possess no other account of Senate debates at 
that period. Washington's attempt to confer with the Senate 
in this direct way was so obviously inconvenient, and the discus- 
sion upon the propositions was so annoying to the President on 
the one side, while the restraint of the President’s presence was 
so much felt by the Senate, that the plan of personal delibera- 
tion between the Chief Executive and his constitutional ad- 
visers was then and there abandoned. In the same connection 
there is am interesting story told in the diary of John Quincy 
Adams which is worth repeating, and which throws an interest- 
ing light upon the incident: Mr. Crawford told twice over the 
story of President Washington’s having at an early period of 
his administration gone to the Senate with a project of a treaty 
to be negotiated and been present at their deliberations upon it. 
They debated it and proposed alterations, so that when Wash- 
ington left the Senate Chamber he said he would be damned if 
he ever went there again. And ever since that time treaties have 
been negotiated by the Executive before submitting them to the 
consideration of the Senate. The President said he had come 
into the Senate about 18 months after the first organization of 
the present Government and then heard that something like 
this had occurred. Crawford then repeated the story, varying 
the words, so as to say that Washington swore he would never 
go to the Senate again.“ (Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 
Vol. VI, p. 427.) 

“On August 11, 1790, President Washington, in a written 
message, asked whether it was the judgment of the Senate that 
overtures should be made to the Cherokees to arrange a new 
boundary; if so, what compensation should be made, and 
whether the United States should stipulate solemnly to guaran- 
tee the new boundary. The Senate by resolution replied to 
these Inquiries in the affirmative. 

“On January 19, 1791, President Washington laid before the 
Senate the representation of the chargé d'affaires of France in 
regard to certain acts of Congress imposing extra tonnage on 
foreign vessels, and asked the advice of the Senate as to the 
answer he should make. On February 26, 1791, the Senate, by 
resolution. replied to this message, stating their opinion as to 
the meaning of the fifth article of the treaty in relation to the 
acts of Congress which had been called in question, and advis- 
ing that an answer be given to the chargé d'affaires of France 
defending the construction put upon the treaty by the Senate. 

“On February 14, 1791, a message was sent in which illus- 
trates in a very interesting way how close the relations were 
between the Senate and the President in all matters relating to 
treaties, and how completely Washington recognized the right 
of the Senate to advise with him in regard to every matter con- 
nected with our foreign relations. In this message be explained 


his sending Gov. Morris in an unofficial character to England 
in order to learn whether it were possible to open negotiations 
for a treaty, and with the message he sent various letters, se 
that the Senate might be fully informed as to all this business, 
which was in its nature entirely secret and unofficial. 

“On November 10, 1791, the Senate ratified the treaty made 
by Goy. Blount with the Cherokee Indians, and the report of 
the committee begins in this way: ‘That they have examined 
the said treaty and find it strictly conformable to the instruc- 
tions given by the President; that these instructions were 
founded on the advice and consent of the Senate on the 11th 
of August, 1790,’ ete. 

“It is not necessary to multiply instances under our first 
President. These cases which have been quoted show how 
Washington interpreted the Constitution which he had so 
largely helped to frame. It is clear that in his opinion, and in 
that of the Senate, which does not appear to have been contro- 
verted by anybody, the powers of the Senate were exactly equal 
to those of the President in the making of treaties, and that 
esi were entitled to share with him at all stages of a nego- 

ation. 

“On April 16, 1794, Washington consulted the Senate on a 
much more important matter than any of those to which I have 
referred. On that day he sent in the name of John Jay to be 
an envoy extraordinary to England in addition to the minister 
already there. He gives in the message his reasons for doing 
this, and in that way caused the Senate to pass not only upon 
the appointment of Mr. Jay but also upon the policy which that 
appointment involved. 

“On May 31, 1797, President Adams, in nominating his spe- 
cial commission to France, followed the example of Washington 
when he nominated Jay, and explained his reasons for the ap- 
pointment of this commission, in that way taking the advice of 
the Senate as to opening the negotiations at all. 

“On December 6, 1797, President Adams, in submitting an 
Indian deed, which was the form taken by the treaty, suggested 
that it be conditionally ratified ; that is, that the Senate should 
Provide that the treaty should not become binding until the 
President was satisfied as to the investment of the money, and 
the resolution was put in that form. This is interesting, be- 
cause it is the first ease where the President himself suggests 
an amendment to be made by the Senate. 

“On March 6, 1798, in ratifying the treaty with Tunis, where 
the Senate had made an amendment, they recommended that 
the President enter into friendly negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of Tunis in regard to the disputed article. 

“February 6, 1797, President Adams nominated Rufus King 
minister to Russia, and stated that it was done for the purpose 
of making a treaty of amity and commerce with that country. 

“When President Adams reopened negotiations with France, 
an action which signalized the fatal breach in the Federalist 
Party, he sent in the name of William Vans Murray to be min- 
ister to France, explained that it was to renew the negotiation, 
and stated further what instructions he should give if Murray 
was confirmed by the Senate. So much opposition was aroused 
by this step that in order to secure the assent of the Senate to 
his policy Mr. Adams sent in the names of Chief Justice Ells- 
worth and Patrick Henry to be joined with Murray in the 
commission, and stated more explicitiy the conditions on which 
alone he would allow them to embark. 

“President Jefferson, on January 11, 1803, sent in a message 
nominating Livingston and Monroe to negotiate with France, 
and Charles Pinckney and Monroe to negotiate with Spain, in 
regard to Louisiana, setting forth fully his reasons for opening 
negotiations on this subject, so that the Senate in advising and 
consenting to the appointments assented also to the policy 
which they involved. 

“President Madison, on May 29, 1813, sent in a nomination 
for a minister to Sweden, to open diplomatic relations with that 
country. The Senate on June 14 appointed a eommittee to 
confer with the President upon the subject. Madison declined 
the conference on the ground that a committee could not eonfer 
directly with the Executive, but only through a department. 
His statement of the relations of the President and Senate in 
his message of July 6, 1813, is interesting as showing how he, 
one of the principal framers of the Constitution, construed it 
in this respect: 

„Without entering into a general review of the relations in 
which the Constitution has placed the several departments of 
the Government to each other, it will suffice to remark that 
the Executive and the Senate, in the eases of appointments to 
office and of treaties, are te be considered as independent of 
and coordinate with each other. If they agree, the appoint- 
ments or treaties are made; if the Senate disagree, they fail. 
If the Senate wish information previous to their final deci- - 
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sion, the practice, keeping in view the constitutional relations 
of the Senate and the Executive, has been eitlier to request the 
Executive to furnish it or to refer the subject to a committee 
of their body to communicate, either formally or informally, 
with the head of the proper department. The appointment of 
a committee of the Senate to confer immediately with the 
Executive himself appears to lose sight of the coordinate rela- 
tion between the Executive and the Senate which the Consti- 
tution has established, and which ought therefore to be main- 
tained.’ 

“On April 6, 1818, President Monroe laid before the Senate 
correspondence with Great Britain making an arrangement as 
to naval armaments on the Great Lakes. He asked the Senate 
to decide whether this was a matter which the Executive was 
competent to settle alone, and if they thought not, then he 
asked for their advice and consent to making the agreement. 

“President Jackson, on March 6, 1829, asked the consent of 
the Senate to make with the chargé d'affaires of Prussia an 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty with that country, the 
time for the exchange having passed before the Prussian rati- 
fication was received. The request was repeated on January 
26, 1831, under similar circumstances in regard to the Austrian 
treaty. (This became the universal practice in cases where the 
time for exchanging ratification; had expired by accident, or 
otherwise, before the exchange had been effected. It is not 
necessary to cite other instances.) - 

“May 6, 1830, President Jackson, in a message relating to a 
treaty proposed by the Choctaw Indians, asked the Senate to 
share in the negotiations in the following words: ‘Will the 
Senate advise the conclusion of a treaty with the Choctaw 
Nation according to the terms which they propose? Or will the 
Senate advise the conclusion of a treaty with that tribe as 
modified by the alterations suggested by me? If not, what 
further alteration or modification will the Senate propose?’ 
President Jackson then goes on to give his reasons for thus 
consulting the Senate. The passage is of great interest be- 
cause it not only states the change of practice which had taken 
place since Washington's time in regard to consulting the 
Senate before or during a negotiation, but recognizes fully that 
although reasons of convenience and expediency had led to the 
abandonment of consultation with the Senate prior to a nego- 
tiation, yet it was an undoubted constitutional right of the 
President to so consult the Senate, and of the Senate to take 
part, if it saw fit, at any stage of a negotiation. President 
Jackson says: 

I am fully aware that in thus resorting to the early prac- 
tice of the Government, by asking the previous advice of the 
Senate in the discharge of this portion of my duties, I am de- 
parting from a long and for many years unbroken usage in 
similar cases. But being satisfied that this resort is consistent 
with the provisions of the Constitution, that it is strongly recom- 
mended in this instance by considerations of expediency, and 
that the reasons which have led to the observance of a different 
practice, though very cogent in negotiation with foreign nations, 
do not apply with equal force to those made with Indian tribes, 
I flatter myself that it will not meet the disapprobation of the 
Senate.’ 

“Under President John Quincy Adams a convention had been 
made with Great Britain referring to the decision of the King 
of the Netherlands the points of difference between the two 
nations as to our northeastern boundary line. On January 10, 
1831, the King of the Netherlands rendered his decision, against 
which our minister at The Hague protested. On December 7, 
1831, President Jackson submitted the decision and protest to 
the Senate, asking whether they would advise submission to 
the opinion of the arbiter and consent to its execution. The 
President took occasion to say in this connection: I had always 
determined, whatever might have been the result of the exami- 
nation by the sovereign arbiter, to have submitted the same to 
the Senate for their advice before I executed or rejected it.’ 

“On March 3, 1835, the Senate passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

“* Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
respectfully requested to consider the expediency of opening 
negotiations with the governments of other nations, and par- 
ticularly of the governments of Central America and New 
Grenada, for the purpose of effectually protecting, by suitable 
treaty stipulations with them, such individuals or companies as 
may undertake to open a communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans by the construction of a ship canal across 
the isthmus which connects North and South America, and of 
securing forever, by such stipulations, the free and equal right 
of navigating such canal to all such nations, on the payment 
of such reasonable tolls as may be established, to compensate 
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the capitalists who may engage in such undertaking and com- 
plete the work.’ 

“On January 9, 1837, President Jackson replied to this resolu- 
tion, stating that in accordance with its terms an agent had been 
sent to Central America, but that from his report it was ap- 
parent that the conditions were not such as to warrant entering 
upon negotiations for treaties relating to a ship canal. 

“ President Van Buren, on June 7, 1838, sent in a message an- 
nouncing that he intended to authorize our chargé d'affaires 
to Peru to go to Ecuador and, as agent of the United States, 
negotiate a treaty with that Republic. Before doing so, how- 
ever, he thought it proper, in strict observance of the rights of 
the Senate, to ask their opinion as to the exercise of such a 
power by the Executive in opening negotiations and diplomatic 
relations with a foreign state. 

“ President Polk, on June 10, 1846, sent to the Senate a pro- 
posal in the form of a convention in regard to the Oregon 
boundary submitted by the British minister, together with a 
protocol of the proceedings, and on this he asked the advice of 
the Senate as to what action should be taken. The message 
then continues as follows: 

In the early periods of the Government the opinion and 
advice of the Senate were often taken in advance upon impor- 
tant questions of our foreign policy. Gen. Washington repeat- 
edly consulted the Senate and asked their previous advice upon 
pending negotiations with foreign powers, and the Senate in 
every instance responded to his call by giving their advice, to 
which he always conformed his action. This practice, though 
rarely resorted to in later times, was, in my judgment, eminently 
wise and may on occasions of great importance be properly 
revived. The Senate are a branch of the treaty-making power, 
and by consulting them in advance. of his own action upon im- 
portant measures of foreign policy which may ultimately come 
before them for their consideration the President secures har- 
mony of action between that body and himself. The Senate 
are, moreover, a branch of the war-making power, and it may 
be eminently proper for the Executive to take the opinion and 
advice of that body in advance upon any great. question which 
may involve in its decision the issue of peace or war.’ 

“On August 4, 1846, President Polk, by message, consulted the 
Senate as to entering on peace negotiations with Mexico and 
advancing to that country a portion of the money to be paid as 
consideration for the cession of territory. 

“On July 28, 1848, President Polk sent to the Senate a mes- 
sage explaining his refusal to ratify an extradition treaty with 
Prussia, to which the Senate had agreed. When the treaty was 
sent to the Senate, on December 16, 1845, the President stated 
his objections to the third article. The Senate ratified the treaty 
with the third article unamended, and thereupon, and because 
the Senate had not amended or stricken out the third article, 
the President refused to ratify the treaty himself. 

“On April 22, 1850, President Taylor invited the Senate to 
amend either the Clayton-Bulwer treaty or that with Nicaragua, 
so that they might conform with each other. 

“On February 13, 1852, President Fillmore pointed out cer- 
tain objectionable clauses in the Swiss treaty and asked the 
Senate to amend them. 

“On June 26, 1852, President Fillmore sent a letter from Mr. 
Webster calling attention to the nonaction of the Senate upon 
an extradition treaty with Mexico and asked that, if it was 
thought objectionable in any particular, amendments might be 
made to remove the objections, such amendments to be proposed 
by the Executive to the Mexican Government. 

“On February 10, 1854, President Pierce sent to the Senate 
the Gadsden treaty, signed by the plenipotentiaries on Decem- 
ber 30, 1853, and with it certain amendments which he recom- 
mended to the Senate for adoption before ratification. It would 
be difficult to find a better example than this, not merely of the 
right of the Senate to amend, but of the fact that Senate amend- 
ments are simply a continuance of the negotiation begun by the 
President. 

“ President Buchanan, on February 12, 1861, asked the advice 
of the Senate as to accepting the award made by commissioners 
under the convention with Paraguay, following therein the 
precedent set by President Jackson. 

“On February 21, 1861, President Buchanan asked the advice 
of the Senate as to entering into negotiation with Great Britain 
for a treaty of arbitration in regard to a controverted point in 
the Ashburton-Webster treaty of 1846. His own words are: 
»The precise questions I submit are three: Will the Senate ap- 
prove a treaty,’ etc. 

“On March 16, 1861, President Lincoln, in his first message 
to the Senate, repeated the questions of his predecessor as to 
entering upon this negotiation for an arbitration with Great 
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Britain, and said, ‘I find no reason to disapprove the course 
of my predecessor on this important matter, but, on the con- 
trary, I not only shall receive the advice of the Senate therein, 
but I respectfully ask the Seuate for their advice on the three 
questions before recited.’ 

On December 17, 1861, President Lincoln sent to the Senate 
a draft of a convention proposed by the Mexican Government 
and asked not for ratification but merely for their advice upon it. 

“On January 24, 1862, he asked again for advice as to enter- 
ing upon the treaty for a loan to Mexico, so that he might in- 
struct Mr. Corwin in accordance with the views of the Senate. 

“On February 25, 1862, the Senate passed a resolution to the 
effect ‘that it is not advisable to negotiate a treaty that will 
require the United States to assume any portion of the princi- 
pal or interest of the debt of Mexico, or that will require the 
concurrence of European powers.’ Meantime Mr. Corwin, not 
having received instructions, had made and signed two treaties 
for the loan, and President Lincoln, on sending them in, on June 
23, 1862, said in his message: ‘The action of the Senate is, of 
course, conclusive against acceptance of the treaties on my part.’ 
but the importance of the subject was such that he asked for the 
further advice of the Senate upon it. 

“March 5, 1862, President Lincoln sent a message repeating 
President Buchanan’s request for the advice of the Senate as to 
accepting the Paraguayan award. 

“February 5, 1863, President Lincoln sent in for ratification 
a convention with Peru, and suggested an amendment which he 
wished to have made by the Senate. 

“January 15, 1869, President Johnson sent in a protocol agreed 
upon with Great Britain, and asked the advice of the Senate as 
to entering upon a negotiation for a convention based upon the 
protocol submitted. 

“April 5, 1871, President Grant transmitted a dispatch from 
our minister to the Hawaiian Islands and asked for the views 
of the Senate as to the policy to be pursued. 

„May 18, 1872, President Grant sent a message to the Senate 
relating to differences which had arisen under the treaty of 
Washington, and said: ‘I respectfully invite the attention of 
the Senate to the proposed article submitted by the British Gov- 
ernment with the object of removing the differences which seem 
to threaten the prosecution of the arbitration, and request an 
expression by the Senate of their disposition in regard to ad- 
vising and consenting to the formal adoption of an article such 
as is proposed by the British Government. 

„The Senate is aware that the consultation with that body in 
advance of entering into agreements with foreign States has 
many precedents. In the early days of the Republic Gen. Wash- 
ington repeatedly asked their advice upon pending questions 
with such powers. The most important recent precedent is 
that of the Oregon boundary treaty, in 1846. 

“The importance of the results hanging upon the present 
state of the treaty with Great Britain leads me to follow these 
former precedents and to desire the counsel of the Senate in 
advance of agreeing to the proposal of Breat Britain.’ 

“ June 18, 1874, President Grant sent in a draft of a reciprocity 
treaty relating to Canada and asked the Senate if they would 
concur in such a treaty if negotiated. 

“President Arthur, on June 9, 1884, asked the advice of the 
Senate as to directing negotiations to proceed with the King of 
Hawaii for the extension of the existing reciprocity treaty with 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

“On March 8, 1888, the Senate passed a resolution asking 
President Cleveland to open negotiations with China for the 
regulation of immigration with that country. President Cleve- 
land replied that such negotiations had been undertaken. 

“From these various examples it will be seen that the Senate 
has been consulted at all stages of negotiations by Presidents of 
all parties, from Washington to Arthur. It will also be ob- 
served that the right to recommend a negotiation by resolution 
was exercised in 1835 and again in 1888, and was unquestioned 
by either Jackson or Cleveland, who were probably more un- 
friendly to the Senate and more unlikely to accede to any exten- 
sion of Senate prerogatives than any Presidents we have ever 
had. It will be further noted that the Senate in 1862 advised 
against the Mexican negotiations, and that President Lincoln 
frankly accepted their decision, and did not even ask that the 
treaties which had been actually made meantime should be con- 
sidered with a view to ratification. 

“The power of the Senate to amend or to ratify conditionally 
is, of course, included in the larger powers expressly granted 
by the Constitution to reject or confirm. It would have never 
occurred to me that anyone who had read the Constitution and 
possessed even the most superficial acquaintance with the 
history of the United States could doubt the right of the Senate 
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to amend. But within the last year I have seen this question 
raised, not jocosely, so far as one could see, but quite seriously. 
It may be well, therefore, to point out very briefly the law and 
the facts as to the power of the Senate to amend or alter treaties. 

“Tn 1795 the Senate amended the Jay treaty, ratifying it on 
condition that the twelfth article should be suspended. Wash- 
ington accepted their action without a word of comment, as if 
it were a matter of course, and John Marshall, in his Life of 
Washington, has treated the Senate’s action of that memorable 
occasion in the same way. From that day to this, from the 
Jay treaty in 1795 to the alien property treaty with Great 
Britain in 1900, the Senate has amended treaties, and foreign 
governments, recognizing our system and the propriety of the 
Senate’s action, have accepted the amendments. A glance at 
the passages which have been cited from the Messages of the 
Presidents is enough to disclose the fact that no President has 
ever questioned the right of the Senate to amend, and that sev- 
eral Presidents have invited the Senate to make amendments 
as the best method of continuing the negotiations. In this, how- 
ever, we are not left to deduce the obvious right of the Senate 
to amend, from an unbroken line of precedents and the un- 
questioned recognition of the right by the Chief Executive. On 
this point we have a direct and unanimous declaration by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In Haver v. Yaier, 
Mr. Justice Davis, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 
In this country a treaty is something more than a contract, 
for the Federal Constitution declares it to be the law of the 
land. If so, before it can become a law the Senate, in whom 
rests the authority to ratify it, must agree to it. But the Senate 
are not required to adopt or reject it as a whole, but may modify 
or amend it, as was done with the treaty under consideration.’ 
(9 Wallace, pp. 34 and 35. Mr. Rawle, in his View of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, p. 64, says: ‘The Senate may 
wholly reject it, or they may ratify it in part, or recommend 
additional or explanatory articles, which, if the President ap- 
proves of them, again become the subject of negotiation between 
him and the foreign power; and, finally, when the whole receives 
the consent of the Senate, and the ratifications are exchanged 
between the respective Governments, the treaty becomes obliga- 
tory on both nations.’ Mr. Rawle's entire chapter on the treaty- 
making power merits careful consideration in this connection.) 
This decision of the court is conclusive, if any doubt had ever 
existed as to the amendinent powers of the Senate; but the fol- 
lowing lists of treaties, amended by the Senate and afterwards 
ratified by the countries with which they were made, exhibits 
the uniform and unquestioned practice which has prevailed since 
the foundation of our Government: 

“Algiers, 1795; Argentina, 1885 (amity and commerce), 1897 
(extradition) ; Austria, 1856; Baden, 1857; Bavaria, 1845, 1853; 
Belgium, 1858, 1880 (consular); Bolivia, 1859, 1900 (extradi- 
tion) ; Brunswick and Luneburg, 1854; Chile, 1900 (extradi- 
tion); China, 1868, 1887 (exclusion); Colombia, 1857; New 
Granada, 1888 (extradition); Congo, 1891 (relations); Costa 
Rica, 1852, 1861; France, 1778, 1843, 1858, 1886 (claims), 1892 
(extradition) ; Great Britain, 1794, 1815, 1889 (extradition), 
1891 (Bering Sea), 1896 (Bering claims), 1899 (real property) ; 
Guatemala, 1870 (amity and commerce); Hawaii, 1875 (reci- 
procity), 1886 (reciprocity) ; Italy, 1868; Japan, 1886 (extradi- 
tion), 1894 (extradition), 1894 (commerce and navigation) ; 
Mexico, 1843, 1848, 1853, 1861, 1868, 1883 (reciprocity ) ,1885 (reci- 
procity), 1886 (boundary), 1888 (frontier), 1890 (boundary) ; 
Netherlands, 1887 (extradition) ; Nicaragua, 1859, 1870 (amity 
and commerce) ; Orange Free State, 1896 (extradition) ; Peru, 
1863, 1887 (commerce and navigation), 1899 (extradition) ; 
Russia, 1889 (extradition) ; Saxony, 1845; Siam, 1856; Sweden, 
1816, 1869 (naturalization) ; Switzerland, 1847, 1850, 1900 (ex- 
tradition) ; Tunis, 1797; Turkey, 1830, 1874 (extradition) ; Two 
Sicilies, 1855; Venezuela, 1886 (claims). 

“From this list it appears that there have been 68 treaties 
amended by the Senate and afterwards ratified. 

“The results of the preceding inquiry can be easily sum- 
marized. Practice and precedent, the action of the Senate and 
of the Presidents, and the decision of the Supreme Court show 
that the power of the Senate in the making of treaties has al- 
ways been held, as the Constitution intended, to be equal to and 
coordinate with that of the President, except in the initiation 
of a negotiation, which can of necessity only be undertaken by 
the President alone. The Senate has the right to recommend 
entering upon a negotiation, or the reverse; but this right it has 
wisely refrained from exercising, except upon rare occasions. 
The Senate has the right to amend, and this right it has always 
exercised largely and freely. It is also clear that any action 
taken by the Senate is a part of the negotiation, just as much 
so as the action of the President through the Secretary of State. 
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In other words, the action of the Senate upon a treaty is not 
merely to give sanction to the treaty, but is an integral part of 
the treaty making, and may be taken at any stage of a nego- 
tiation. 

“Tt bas been frequently said of late that the Senate in the 
matter of treaties has been extending its powers and usurping 
rights which do not properly belong to it. That the power of 
the Senate has grown during the past century is beyond doubt, 
but it has not grown at all in the matter of treaties. On the 
contrary, the Senate now habitually leaves in abeyance rights 
as to treaty making which at the beginning of the Government 
it freely exercised, and it has shown in this great department 
of executive government both wisdom and moderation in the 
assertion of its constitutional powers. 

“This is not the place to discuss the abstract merits of the 
constitutional provisions as to the making of treaties, Under 
a popular government like ours it would be neither possible nor 
safe to leave the vast powers of treaty making exelusively in 
the hands of a single person. Some control over the Executive 
in this regard must be placed in the Congress, and the framers 
of the Constitution intrusted it to the representatives of the 
States. That they acted wisely can not be questioned, even if 
the requirement of the two-thirds vote for ratification is held 
to be a too narrow restriction. These, however, are considera- 
tions of no practical importance, and after all only concern our- 
selves. Our system of treaty making is established by the Con- 
stitution and has been made clear by long practice and uniform 
precedents. The American people understand it, and those who 
conduct the government of other countries are bound to under- 
stand it, too, when they enter upon negotiations with us. There 
is no excuse for any misapprehension. It is well also that the 
representatives of other nations should remember, whether they 
like our system or not, that in the observance of treaties during 
the last 125 years there is not a nation in Europe which has 
been so exact as the United States, nor one which has a record 
so free from examples of the abrogation of treaties at the 
pleasure of one of the signers alone.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have been very much inter- 
ested in the very able address of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I should like to mention one subject dwelt upon by 
the Senator, and that is the question of secret treaties. It seems 
to me to be very pertinent at this place to call the attention of 
the Senate to the interview by Lord Northcliffe published in the 
morning papers and given out in Paris yesterday. It seems to 
bear upon this question of secret negotiations and secret 
treaties. Lord Northeliffe said: 


Nothing can be worse for the prospects of the coming conference than 
nn atmosphere of secr and half truths. Yet up to the present there 
has been no official statement that the momentous meetings about to 
take place will be beld in accordance with President Wilson's expressed 
views on the question of open diplomacy. 


I will call the attention of the Senate in a moment to what 
those views are. 
DAYS OF SECRET CONCLAVES GONE. 


The days of secret conclaves are dead and gone. Clandestine assem- 
blies are the harbingers of intrigue, suspicion, and possible deception. It 
would be intolerable that the fate of Whole nations—great and small 
should be decided in secret. hall the destinies of millions of peoples 
in all quarters of the globe be left to the tender mercies of a compara- 
tive handful of delegates, — whose enactments there is no public 
appeal? Such would be mockery of that principle of self-determination 
of free nations which has been fought 

Labor, upon which the great losses of life duri the war have mainly 
fallen, is alarmed at the pr of great world plans being carried out 
without its knowledge. It reported from London that the Labor 
Party bas sent a strong persas to onr Government, which, so far, has 
done nothing to allay public anxiety on the subject. 


WILL SUPPORT WILSON’s VIEW. 
ress and people may be relied upon to support full 


for and won in this war. 


‘ 
Preig 2 htened ressii f opinion as to th d of pub. icity 
esident’s enlightened exp on of o n as e need of pu 
nt the momentous n expected 2 begin in Paris on the 6th of 
January, Surely the world has suffered enough from secret diplomacy 
to realize that mediwvalism of that kind is totally incompatible with the 
conception of a league of free nations. A great part of the President's 
pularity is due to the knowledge that he is the father of open 
AIIE , Which it was understood would be the course adopted at the 
forthcoming sessions. 

We, having learned enough of the evil of secrecy aries the last four 
and a half years, therefore are alarmed at rumors, which have not 
yet been officially contradicted. that the doings of the peace conference 
are to be wrapped in a black cloak of silence. 


WILL BE RATIONED, HE SAYS. 


agency, made Obi 

fact that the Atlantic cables already are loaded beyon 
Mr. President, the particular view of the President which Lord 
Northcliffe had in mind is the one referred to by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts; that covenants of peace 
shall be openly reached; that there shall be no private interna- 
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tional understandings of any kind; and that diplomacy shall pro- 
ceed always frankly and in public view. 

Lord Northcliffe, in describing what he understands to be the 
program of President Wilson, has relied upon his speech of 
January 8, 1918, in which the President said: 

1. Open covenants of peace, epee arrived at, after which there shall 
be no private international understandings of any kind but diplomacy 
shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

I wish his noble lordship to understand a fact which has prob- 
ably escaped his attention, that the President took it all back in 
his letter of March 12, 1918. When the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Bona] proposed that treaties of peace should be considered in 
open session in the United States Senate, interpreting the lan- 
guage of the President to mean covenants openly arrived at as 
well as openly considered in the Senate, the President wrote a 
letter to Secretary of State Lansing, which is as follows: 


Tas Warre Hovsx, ‘| 
Washington, March 12, 1918. 
Hon. ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 


My Dran Mr. Secnerany: I wish you would be kind enough to formu- 
Jate a careful and conclusive memorandum for the use of the committee 
of the Senate with regard to the inclosed resolution. I take it for 
granted that you feel as I do, that this is no time to act as the resolution 
prescribes, and certainly when I pronounced for open diplomacy I meant 
not that there should be no private discussions of delicate matters but 
that no secret a ment of any sort should be entered into and that all 
international relations, when fixed, should be open, above board, and 


t. 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


Mr. President, as said by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, under our form of Government it is impossible 
to have a secret treaty, and no such treaty ever existed in the 
history of this Nation. If that is all the President meant by, 
his declaration in the first of his 14 points, it meant nothing. | 

Now, let Lord Northcliffe understand that those are phrases, 
simply phrases. If they did not mean that the great issue 
pending before the peace commissioners sitting in Paris to set- 
tle the destinies of the world should be known to the people of 
the world, they meant nothing. Lord Northcliffe makes the 
plea for open diplomacy and says that the secrecy which to-day, 
surrounds Paris is ominous. | 

Now, I have not criticized the President, nor is that my in- 
tention, but here comes the greatest journalist of England, who 
has been one of the mainstays of Great Britain through a trial 
greater than the British Empire ever went through before, and 
Says that the secrecy which surrounds Paris to-day bodes no 
good to the nations of the world. \ 

What do we know about it? Do we know what is meant by 
the league of nations or what the President has in mind? If 
the President has in mind a framework of supergovernment, 
which has been the dream of some intellectuals since history, 
was written, he will find out immediately that the American 
people will not stand for it. 

It has been reported that the President is in favor of a 
league of nations controlling the raw materials and resources 
of the various nations of the world because those are the things 
for which nations have often gone to war. I for one do not 
believe the President has in his mind any such absurd propo- 
sition for this country, which owns those resources; but if he 
has we ought to know it. 

I do believe that the principal great points involved in 
this negotiation should be made known to the American people. 

The Senator from Idaho made a very able speech on the sub- 
ject of open diplomacy and the consideration of treaties in 
open session of the Senate. I submitted a few unimportant 
remarks on the same subject, and it was a hopeful sign that 
some twenty or twenty-five of our colleagues voted for that 
proposition. I am glad to see that the leading statesmen of the 
world as well as of this country are adapting the proposition, 
and I welcome the Senator from Massachusetts to that circle. 

To be sure we are not going to disclose every whispered 
conversation unimportant which takes place, but the great 
fundamental issues which involve the happiness, the peace, and 
stability of the world must be known and must be discussed 
openly by the people to be affected or else the peace pact will be 
a failure. 


THE REVENUE. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


| sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 


for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frercuer in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lewroor] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

cn PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names 


Ashurst Hitchcock McLean Sheppard 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. McNary Simmons 
Beckhaiu Johnson, S. Dak. Martin, Ky. Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Jones, N. Mex Martin, Va. Smith, Ga, 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Moses Smoot 
Curtis Kellogg New Spencer 
Fletcher Kendrick Norris Sutherland 
France Kenyon Nugent Swanson 
Frelinghuysen King ` Page Thomas 
Gay Knox Penrose Trammell 
Gerry La Fol ette Phelan Underwood 
Gronna Lenroot Pittman Vardaman 
Hale Lodge Poindexter Warren 
Harding McCumber Pomerene Weeks 
Henderson McKellar Shafroth 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina IMr. Overman], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Wotcorr], and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] are detained on official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], on 
account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, before the pending amend- 
ment is voted on I merely desire to present an illustration of 
the application of the two systems of consolidated returns and 
separate returns to a hypothetical case. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] undertook to say that a con- 
solidation of returns of various corporations making money 
would be greatly to the benefit of the Government and would 
increase the tax. That, of course, Mr. President, is an impos- 
sibility if the Treasury Department performs its duty. 

In the case of four corporations, each capitalized at a million 
dollars, I have computed this hypothetical case: Assuming one 
of them engaged in war activities makes a profit of 100 per cent 
and the other three make a profit of 10 per cent, what would 
be the result? In the case of the consolidated return there 
would be a consolidated capital of $4,000,000 and a consoli- 
dated income of $1,300,000, The excess-profits credit which 
will be allowed under the consolidated return is one credit of 
$3,000, 8 per cent on $4,000,000, the consolidated capital, or a 
total of $323,000, leaving taxable excess profits of $977,000. The 
tax imposed upon that will be 80 per cent on $800,000, or 
$240,000, and 60 per cent on $177,000, or $106,200, making a 
total tax paid to the Government in this case on a consolidated 
return of $346,200. 

In the case of separate returns one corporation with a capital 
of $1,000,000 makes a profit of $1,000,000, or 100 per cent. In 
this case the excess-profits credit would be $3,000, 8 per cent 
on $1,000,000, or $80,000, making a total excess-profits credit 
of $83,000, leaving a taxable excess profit upon that corpora- 
tion of $917,000. Applying the excess-profit tax brackets, they 
would pay 30 per cent on $200,000, or $60,000, 60 per cent on 
$717,000, or $430,200, making a total tax for that corporation 
of $490,200. 

The other corporations would each pay an equal amount, 
having a net income of $100,000 each; they would each have 
an excess-profits credit of $3,000; each would have an 8 per 
cent exemption on their capital of $1,000,000, or $80,000, leaving 
an excess-profits credit of $83,000 to be deducted from their 
net income of $100,000, leaving the total of excess profits tax- 
able $17,000. Applying the rate of 30 per cent on that, each 
of those corporations would pay $5,400 in excess profits, mak- 
ing a total for the three of $16,200. The one with 100 per 
cent profit would pay $490,200, making a total tax for these 
same corporations rendering separate returns of $506,400, as 
against the tax paid under the consolidated returns of $346,200, 
or à difference against the Government on the excess-profits tax 
of $160,200 O a capitalization of only $4,000,000. 

The only saving of the Government would be upon the 12 per 
cent income, where it would save the three exemptions of $2,000 
apiece, making $720. So the net loss to the Government in the 
illustration I have given, should the committee amendment be 
adopted, would be $159,480, growing, Mr. President, solely out of 
the fact that these four corporations happened to be owned by 
one little group of wealthy individuals, whereas if those same 
corporations had been owned by local capital, by different indi- 
viduals, they would pay $160,000 more to the Government than 
they will pay under this amendment if the corporations are 
owned by a little aggregation of capital. In other words, Mr. 
President, with this amendment as reported by the committee, 
it offers a reward to trusts and monopolies owning corporations 
in this country of $150,000, as against the taxes that will have 
to be paid by like corporations who have like business and who 
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are making a like income which sre owned and operated by 
private individuals. 

The Senate ought to know exactly the result this amendment 
will have. Then, if the Senate chooses to adopt it, the Senate 
will do it with its eyes open. 

I ask the yeas and nays upon the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
Wisconsin can pick out a supposititious case, make his calcula- 
tions, and show a result one way or another upon a matter of 
this sort. The question is not, will this concern escape with a 
little less tax and that concern pay a little more tax as the 
result of consolidated returns, but the question is, will the Gov- 
ernment get more money out of one system than it will out of 
the other system, and will the department be in a better position 
to adjust the equities between the different branches of these 
consolidated concerns so as to do justice to the Government and 
do justice to the taxpayers. 

It is clear to my mind, Mr. President, that when we provide 
for these consolidated returns we put the operations of these 
various subsidiary concerns in the hands of the Internal Revenue 
Department, We put them in a position where they can adjust 
not only equities but where they can see that the incomes and 
the invested capital of these concerns are properly distributed 
and adjusted in the interest of taxation and also in the interest 
of the taxpayer. That is what this does. 

Senators come here and say, “I can find an illustration.” 
The truth is, Mr. President, that the department, after one year's 
experience in the administration of a $4,000,000,000-tax law, has 
taken the cases that arise under the consolidated returns, which 
they by regulation provided for; they have examined to see 
whether under that system of returns the Government has lost 
or the Government has gained; and, as a result of this acid test 
of actual experience, the department has found that the Govern- 
ment is the gainer. Now, that is all there is of it, Mr. President. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should merely like to add 
to what the Senator from North Carolina has said, but which 
has perhaps not fully impressed the Senate, that this provision 
of the bill is identical with the method which has been adopted 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the tax advisory 
board in administering this part of the present law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I was in favor of the first 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT], which I think was intended to make clear that only in- 
tegrated concerns having different branches of business in 
separate corporations should be allowed to make consolidated 
returns; but when it comes to a group of individuals who are 
associated together or an individual owning all of the stock of 
the corporations engaged in a certain business and making con- 
solidated returns, I am inclined to follow the recommendation 
of the Treasury Department in that matter, for the Treasury 
Department must know what has been the best practice and 
what would be the best practice. 

The individuals who own the stock of these various corpo- 
rations which are engaged in business, of course, do not pay 
an excess-profits tax; so the question is entirely different from 
that of a holding company, and if it is the opinion of the Treas- 
ury Department that, taking all of these concerns together, it is 
fairer and better for the Government to have a consolidated 
return, I am inclined to believe that that ought to be provided 
for by the Senate. 

I have no doubt that one might pick out a particular case 
and show that that would lose money to the Government; but, 
so far as I am concerned, I feel as though I must be controlled 
in that respect by the experience of the Treasury Department 
on this subject. I have no desire to allow any of these combina- 
tions which will enable any corporation to escape its share of 
taxes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to me? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should be very glad if the Senator, or any 
member of the Finance Committee, will give any illustration of 
where, under a proper administration of the law, the Govern- 
ment could be the gainer by a consolidated return. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have not made the figures 
as to particular concerns. I concede, however, if any indi- 
vidual were incorporated and had to pay an excess-profits tax, 
that it might be impossible to make such an illustration; but 
where it is a combination of certain concerns in business I can 
see how they might so manipulate their earnings or expenses as 
to injure the Government, especially where they are more or 
less integrated concerns, being different branches of the same 
business. It is to such concerns that I understand this provi- 
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sion is intended to apply, and not to corporations having no re- 
lation whatever with each other. I am not able to give a case, 
and I do not in the least dispute the illustration given by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance would probably explain this matter, but I 
desire to say that one very notable case where the Treasury 
experts informed me the Government is the gainer by this sys- 


tem is the case of the United States Steel Corporation through | 


its subsidiaries. The Government gets a considerably larger 
tax return from that enormous concern than it would if this 
paragraph were not in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania explain 
how that can be if the capital and income are properly allocated 
to the different corporations? 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, that would require my 
getting access to the figures to show how that does arrive, but 
I shall be very glad later in the day to show the Senator that 
and to have two or three examples of it inserted in the RECORD. 
I think it would be well to do so, and I shall endeavor in the 
course of half an hour to get the figures in tabulated form. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator is through, I desire to say 
that I think he will see that it is an absolute impossibility for 
the Government to be the gainer by consolidated returns if the 
corporation makes the proper return and if the Treasury com- 
pels the proper return. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think I can persuade the 
Senator from Wisconsin that the contrary is the fact, and also, 
that there is hardly a paragraph in this bill in which an in- 
equality can not be shown, as compared, perhaps, to different 
corporations, and notably in the case of comparison between 
partnerships and corporations. It is impossible to provide for 
every contingency so as to make the provisions of this bill bear 
with absolute equality. It has been a gigantic task even to 
approximate equality. I hope the Senator will wait for a little 
while, in order that he may be furnished some tabulated figures 
on the point to which he has referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to say merely a 
word. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] calls for a 
statement of a particular case. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[ Mr. PENROSE] has referred to the great Steel Corporation. I 
am assured by the experts of the Government that that great 
corporation, taken in connection with its subsidiaries, will pay 
more tax under a consolidated return system than it would 
under a separate return system. 

The Senator from Wisconsin says there is no case where a 
corporation would pay more under a consolidated return sys- 
tem; he challenges the proponents of this proposition to cite a 
case, All I can answer to that is that it is the positive state- 
ment of the department that there are numerous cases, and that 
the number of cases where the Government would receive more 
money would exceed the number of cases, so far as the aggre- 
gate results are concerned, where the Government would receive 
less money. Of course, if the department is misleading us, and 
if the Senator knows about this matter better than does the 
department which has dealt with the figures, that is a matter 
upon which I do not wish to pass any judgment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the amendment 
reported by the committee, on which the yeas and nays have 
been requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my understanding is that 
those who want to sustain the committee will vote “ nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 
ate is the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] to the amendment reported by the committee. 
Those in favor of the amendment to the amendment will vote 
“ yea,” and those opposed will vote “nay.” The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mx. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Carper]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] is necessarily 


away for a few days. I have agreed to pair with him during 
that time unless T could secure a transfer. Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cort]. I have been told, however, that if present he would 
vote as I shall vote on this amendment. Therefore, I feel at 
liberty to vote, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called), I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I ob- 
serve that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS] has not voted. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Bampl, who is absent, and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I inquire if the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wars] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana, which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
am informed that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Srrkl, with whom I have a general pair, has not voted. I 
therefore withdraw my vote. ' 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand I can transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RaNSUETLL] to the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON J. So I will do 
that, and vote “yea.” ‘ 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SamrH] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr.- POMERENE], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARDING (after haying voted in the affirmatiye). I 
understand that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Uxperwoop], 
with whom I have a general pair, withheld his vote because of 
my absence from the Chamber. Therefore, I beg leave to with- 
draw my vote. ' 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 1 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horris]; | 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]; and i 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland IMr. Sanrx]. ö 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Lenroot Reed 
Borah Jones, Wash. McKellar Trammell 
Fletcher Kendrick McNary Vardaman 
France Kenyon Norris ` 
Hale 2 Nugent 
Johnson, Cal. La Follette Polndexter | 
NAYS—34, y 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Myers Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Kellogg New Spencer 
Frelinghuysen Knox Page Sutherland 
Gay Lodge Penrose Swanson 
M ber Pollock Thomas 
Gore McLean Saulsbu: arren 
Gronna Martin, Ky. Shafroth Weeks 
Henderson Martin, Va. Sheppard 
Hitch Moses Simmons 
NOT VOTING—41, 
Got Pomerene Thompson 
Brandegee in Ransdell ‘Townsend 
Calder Hardwick Robinson Underwood 
Chamberlain Hollis Sherman Wadsworth 
Colt Shields alsh 
Culberson Le Smith, Watson 
Cummins Nelson Smith, Md. 
Dillingham ow F 
en x 
Fall Phelan Smoot 
Fernald Pittman Sterling 


So Mr. Lennoor’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
aniendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think probably the most 
controverted matter in the bill is that which relates to the tax 
for the fiscal vear 1920, and I think we might just as well take 
it up now. The 1920 proposition occurs at quite a number of 
places in the bill—that is to say, it has a number of separate 
parts that will have to be acted upon separately when we come 
to vote. There will be some general debate; and I suggest that 
we take up now the first amendment that proposes to make a 
change as between the fiscal year 1919 and the fiscal year 1920. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suppose the vote of the 
Senate on the first paragraph relating to the 1920 proposition 
will, of course, determine the action of the Senate on all of the 
other numerous cases where the principle occurs; and if, per- 
chance, the amendment should be stricken out, the clerks could 
fix the rest of the bill accordingly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume that probably after some additional 
general debate we will take a yote upon the first section in which 
the 1920 subject comes up, and that the vote upon that will prob- 
ably determine the result on all other amendments, 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania tells me that 
on account of the confusion in the Chamber the statement I 
have just made was not distinctly heard on his side of the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krsa in the chair). The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish, therefore, to repeat briefly in a gen- 
eral way what I did say. 

The 1920 tax imposed in the Senate amendment is separated so 
as to appear in different places in the bill—that is, it appears 
once when we are dealing with income-tax rates; it appears 
again when we are dealing with excess-profits tax rates, and so 
forth. I had supposed that the best way of dealing with this 
matter was to take up first the section in which the first amend- 
ment relating to 1920 taxation occurs, and if there is any general 
debate let it take place upon that amendment, because if that 
amendment is voted in then I take it that all the balance of them 
will likewise be voted in; and the test vote can come, therefore, 
upon the first amendment to the bill that deals with 1920 taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator believes that they 
are so correlated that that vote will settle practically the entire 
matter of 1920 taxation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so. 

Mr. WARREN, I think it would be very wise if we could do 
that upon one vote. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the proposition is simply 
whether the Congress at this time should fix the 1920 taxes. 

I spoke at length upon this phase of the question when I made 
n formal presentation of my views to the Senate two or three 
days ago, and I do not know that I have anything in particular 
ito add at this time. The minority, with practical unanimity, 
have filed a report on the pending bill. Only one member of the 
minority did not sign the report, the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLLertTeE], who was not in disagreement at all 
with his minority colleagues in the committee on that point, but 
“who has a series of amendments of his own to offer, practically 
constituting a new scheme of taxation. Therefore with entire 
consistency he filed his own report, in which he states his agree- 
‘ment with the rest of the minority in dissenting from this at- 
ltempt to fix the 1920 taxes in the pending measure, and then pro- 
[ceeds to explain his own views with regard to a scheme of taxa- 
tion. 
| I have no doubt, from what I can gather, that the views ex- 
| pressed in this minority report àre the views of the minority on 
ithe floor of the Senate. 
| Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
to mean that he thinks the Senators on his side of the Chamber 
‘will vote solidly against these taxes? 
| Mr. PENROSE. Oh, no; but I do not believe they will support 
lany effort to impose in this bill the taxes for 1920. $ 
j Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I am talking about. Iam talk- 
Ing about the 1920 provisions of this blil. 
| Mr. PENROSE. While I have not made a canvass of the 
minority, I take it that they will very largely, if not unani- 
| mously, vote against this attempt to fix the taxes for 1920 in 


the bill. 
; | Mr, SIMMONS. I think probably the Senator is right. In 
the committee we were divided upon party lines upon this ques- 
tion. I do not think there is any concealment about that. 


Mr. PENROSE. While the chairman of the committee says 
Ee believes I am right regarding the minority, I think I can 


make a safe guess that the majority will all yote the other way. 


The committee was divided in this respect on strictly party lines. 
I think, perhaps, it was the only case in the nearly three months’ 
deliberations of the Finance Committee, sitting all day and every 
day, in which party lines developed to any marked degree. 

Mr. President, it surely seems like a violation of all ordinary 
legislative procedure to attempt to fix taxes for 1920 in this 
measure. We ought to pass the bill for 1918; and, after the 
4th of March, when Congress must inevitably be called in extra 
session, a new reyenue bill can be drafted to meet the require- 
ments and conditions as they then exist. If this method of 
procedure was a violation of all precedents in normal times, it 
is, in my opinion, absolutely without excuse or reason at present 
when the immediate future is so stored with great events. 

The pending bill, Mr. President, is the result of from five to 
six months of close, persistent study and consideration in the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and in the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate. I do not believe the Senate 
nor, of course, the public realize the painstaking work which 
has been put upon this measure. We have had every assist- 
ance through frequent communications from taxpayers all over 
the United States. Leaders of industry from one end of the 
continent to the other have communicated their views to the 
committee, The committee had at its sessions the great benefit of 
the presence of several of the tax experts from the Treasury De- 
partment, notably representatives from the Tax Advisory Board. 
These gentlemen have, you may say, been living with this propo- 
sition for a year, and thinking of little or nothing else. They are 
thoroughly familiar with it from one end to the other. Their 
services could hardly have been replaced, nor could their value 
well be exaggerated ; and yet, even with all this help and contin- 
uous labor, it taxed the energy and intelligence of the com- 
mittee almost to the limit to frame the bill on its present lines. 

Had the committee gone hastily to work and reported this 
measure to the Senate in a slipshod way gross inequities would 
have continued. It must be borne in mind that while these in- 
equities can be endured when taxes are low, they become of in- 
finite hardship when taxes reach the staggering figures imposed 
in this measure. I think one of the most extraordinary illus- 
trations of the wisdom of deliberation, and of the influence of 
changing conditions, is that referred to in the report of the 
minority. 

The Secretary of the Treasury urged the committee repeatedly, 
and finally in a communication to the chairman of the committee, 
that the measure must be passed before the 28th of September. 
As a matter of fact, it was not even reported to this body until 
several weeks after the 28th of September, much less passed by 
the Congress by that time. The Secretary predicted disaster 
to the fourth liberty loan, and apprehension was expressed time 
and again as to the inability of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to market short-time certificates should the bill not be on the 
statute books by September 28; yet. Mr. President, the Secretary 
experienced no difficulty whatever in placing his short-time cer- 
tificates, and the fourth liberty loan was oversubscribed. 

Mark you, Mr. President, the fact that the committee deliber- 
ated, and took its time, resulted in saving $2,000,000,000 to the 
taxpayers of the country. Had the committee, I may say, been 
intimidated—for the course of the Secretary almost reached the 
status of intimidation—into hastening the passage of the bill, 
it would have carried $8,000,000,000 instead of $6,000,000,000, 
and the taxpayers of the country would have groaned under this 
increased burden. But the armistice occurred, peace came in 
sight, and the committee was able to reduce the taxes carried in 
the measure by some $2,000,000,000. 

It is true, Mr. President, that it is only an apparent reduc- 
tion, because the loss on beverages, due to prohibition, ulti- 
mately will be considerably over $1,000,000,000; but it did 
enable the committee to reduce taxes several hundred million 
dollars and to put in provisions, some of which on two or three 
occasions have been the subject of discussion on the floor, and 
which, in my opinion, constitute the most admirable features 
of the measure. Provisions such as those relating to amortiza- 
tion, depletion, depreciation, the inventory paragraphs, and 
others which might be mentioned, do not relieve anyone of just 
taxation but do eliminate inequalities and inequities and do 
not tax a man whose outgo is greater than his income or who 
has sustained losses by reason of the wonderful transition 
from a war to a peace period. Had the committee not been 
familiar with the most recent conditions, many of these relief 
provisions would not be in the bill. Had we hurried, $8,000,- 
000,000 of taxation would have been imposed upon the tax- 
payers instead of $6,000,000,000. 

While it is true that the departments have sent in their esti- 
mates to Congress, they are after all very liberal estimates. 
The natural instinct of a department chief is to protect him- 
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self from a deficit and he goes on the basis of the outside 
figures. The Secretary of War was before the Committee on 
Finance, as was the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘They did not 
impress me with having any certain estimates of the require- 
ments of the Government in the months to come, and I do not 
know that I can criticize them for not being able to make such 
estimates, because the whole world is unsettled and we can 
hardly tell from week to week what our expenditures are going 
to be and what our responsibilities will require. So it would 
seem that every argument was in favor of postponing any 
provision for taxes for 1920 until these conditions can be ascer- 
tained. 

The only argument advanced by any member of the committee 
advocating what I may call this most irregular fiscal legis- 
lative procedure was that the taxpayers are entitled to know 
what the taxes are going to be for 1920, so that they may be 
prepared for them. Now, Mr. President, as a matter of fact, 
every taxpayer in the United States knows that the taxes will 
be reduced. He knows that, whatever the form and scheme of 
taxation, we are not going to require $6,000,000,000 out of current 
taxes for another year; and as to the methods of taxation, we 
are in no position to inform him what kind of taxes he will be 
expected to pay. 

One flagrant instance of great diversity of view is illustrated 
by the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
drop the special-profits taxes and rely largely on the income 
taxes, personal and corporate; and yet that recommendation 
was entirely ignored by the majority members of the Finance 
Committee in providing taxes for 1920. There might have been 
some excuse for their not giving heed to his suggestion in the 
bill for 1918; but the Secretary's suggestion, in my opinion, is 
entitled to the most careful consideration. It indicates the 
form of taxation which we are bound to come to ultimately in 
this country, in which all these war-profits and excess-profits 
taxes will disappear and some kind of a straight income tax 
will be provided. Yet the majority of the committee entjrely 
disregarded the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, even with respect to the taxes for 1920. I do not think 
the taxpayers of the country are so anxious to know just what 
form of taxation is going to confront them, if they can get 
some reasonable prospect of a form of taxation which shall be 
fairer, and not work the hardships of these special-profits taxes, 
In my opinion, they would be much happier and business would 
be much better satisfied if they had the general feeling that 
taxes are going to be lower, rather than have these special- 
profits taxes retained in the 1920 provision. 

Mr, President, it may be, and I hope it will be, that our war 
expenditures, outside of the funding provisions and the repay- 
ment of the national debt, will very largely have ceased by 
next summer when we come to frame a tax bill, should we be 
permitted to have that opportunity. To attempt now to tie 
up the Government and the business of the country with a con- 
tinuance of these special-profits taxes, even if they are reduced, 
is, in my judgment, unwarranted and without justification. It 
is difficult for me to conceive of any logical argument which 
prompts the majority to insist on this amendment to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, with much of what 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has said I am entirely in ac- 
cord. It is undoubtedly true that the Finance Committee and 
all the members of the committee labored earnestly and faith- 
fully in an effort to place this enormous tax bill upon the people 
with as little unfairness as possible and to lighten wherever 
possible the burdens, although raising by taxation so unprece- 
dented a sum must necessarily bear heavily upon many, many 
of the people. : 

The House sent us the bill prepared with the purpose of levy- 
ing eight billions of taxes, payable next year from the receipts 
of this year. The sum of eight billions was fixed upon the the- 
ory that the total expenditures for next year would be twenty- 
Tour billions. There was a difference of opinion as to what 
portion of the expenses should be carried as taxes. Some de- 
sired to raise half or even more of the entire expenditures im- 
mediately by taxes. Some wished to have 20 per cent, or even 
less, raised in that way. We arrived at a middle course and 
determined to raise one-third of the expenses of next year by 
a tax bill. 

We first sought to lessen some of the burdens of the House 
bill, largely by opportunities for adjustment in the office of the 
commissioner. He had called to his assistance last year a 


board of five very able experts in tax matters, who had advised 
him on many questions at places where the original bill was 
somewhat in doubt, and who aided him in adjusting that bill, 
where discretion was left, to a fair and equitable administra- 
tion of the law. As the Senator from Pennsylvania has said, 
we had the benefit of the assistance of that board—fair-minded, 


capable men, interested solely to help us adjust this enormous 
tax as fairly as it could be done. 

When the public think of the parts of this bill which grate 
upon them, they must not forget that we were engaged in a war 
with the most powerful military country in the world. We were 
mobilizing our resources to strike down the enemy of the peace 
of the world. We were fighting for our own homes and fire- 
sides, as well as for the freedom of other peoples. 

The sum we are compelled to take from the people is unprece- 
dented in the history of the world; and it is simply impossible 
to levy an $8,000,000,000 tax and not have it felt, and felt se- 
verely in many, many quarters. We took the benefit of the views 
of the board to which I referred, and we enlarged the discre- 
tionary power of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in a 
number of places where the unequal effect otherwise of the bill 
might have brought unjust burdens. 

We took the normal income tax and put into it more brackets, 
so that from $100,000 incomes down it was not quite so severe as 
the bill as passed by the House. 

A large part of our work was in adjusting points looking 
toward a more equitable distribution of the burden until sud- 
denly the armistice came and the war ended. Then the question 
was how much of the burden could we take off in consequence of 
the fact that we would not be actively engaged in the war next 
year. 

After studying the probable expenditures required for next 
year, it was determined $18,000,000,000 instead of $24,000,000,000 
would be the probable sum that would be required, and we there- 
upon, following the rule of raising by taxation one-third of the 
expense, determined to reduce the tax bill to $6,000,000,000 
instead of $8,000,000,000. 

We reduced somewhat the excess-profits tax. The brackets 
before had for their lowest charge 35 per cent and they went to 
75 per cent. We reduced it to 30 and to 60 as a maximum. 
We took up the various schedules—the excise tax, the special 
taxes. We went through with those taxes likely to especially 
burden, to especially annoy. We reduced a large portion of them 
one-half. We struck out a number of them that we thought were 
the more unreasonable. We struck out the tax on gasoline be- 
cause it entered into so many different occupations not simply 
being used in automobiles. We struck out the tax on the users 
of automobiles because we found from satisfactory evidence 
that the majority of the cars, the large majority, were really 
used in industries and that a very small portion constituted 
the cars used simply for pleasure. We had left a tax on the 
manufacture of cars, and we felt that was the share the auto- 
mobile ought to carry. 

We struck out a number of the taxes based upon the idea 
that if a suit of clothes cost more than a certain sum we would 
tax the excess, or a bonnet so much we would tax the excess. 
We simply struck out that paragraph of the bill. We be- 
lieved that it was annoying and unnecessary. We brought the 
bill down to $6,000,000,000. 

There was not a vote cast up to that time in which party 
lines showed themselves at all. Then the question was this: 
We had fixed the $6,000,000,000 tax bill for the year 1918, pay- 
able in 1919, and continuously this would have been the tax 
until it was changed by legislation. It was, under the bill, the 
tax for 1919, payable in 1920, and it was the tax for 1920, pay- 
able in 1921. It was the tax which would rest upon the people 
of this country until some future Congress might reduce it. It 
was prepared under peculiar circumstances. It was prepared 
bill down to $6,000,000,000. 
not for 1920. We knew that we would not need to levy a tax 
for so large a sum by $2,000,000,000 for 1920. 

Now, should we leave the tax bill fixing the tax for 1919, pay- 
able in 1920, at $6,000,000,000, or should we reduce it in this 
bill, when we know we could do with $2,000,000,000 less for 
1920? 

Senators say by reducing these taxes to $4,000,000,000 payable 
in 1920 we have undertaken to anticipate future tax legisla- 
tion and encroach upon the prerogative of the next Congress 
to make a tax bill. In other words, the Senate will, after the 
4th of March, change as to party control, and so will the House. 
Therefore, they insisted that we should not fix the tax bill for 
1919 payable in 1920. But the bill without change would do it. 
We fix it at $6,000,000,000 for 1919, payable in 1920, if we do, 
not amend the bill. The responsibility is with us to-day, an 
as nearly as we can fix what the tax should be for 1919, payab 
in 1920, we have undertaken to do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are making appropriations right now for 
1920. 

Mr. SMITH vf Georgia. Appropriations are being made now, 
as the Senator from North Carolina says, for 1920. 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Varpaman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield te the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator does not mean to maintain that 
the responsibility will be on his party after the 4th of March 
altogether? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not; but it is on us now to say 
What should be the tax for 1919, so far as this bill fixes it, and 
I decline to vote for $6,000,000,000 fixed by this bill for 1919, 
payable in 1920. We no more control the action of the majority 
after March 4 by reducing the tax $2,000,000,000 for 1919, pay- 
able in 1920, than we would control their action if we left it at 
$6,060,000,000. They are just as free to handle the problem of 
taxation next year when we reduce the tax $2,000,000,000 for 
next year us if we did not reduce it. It is our responsibility | 
now. . 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It will be theirs then. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It will be theirs then, and we are 
unwilling to say it shall be $6,000,000,000. We are unwilling 
to report a general bill fixing it at that sum for years to come. 

I hope the majority after the 4th of March will act together, 
but we know that the views of the majority diverge on the 
subject of taxation. We understand perfectly that they are 
farther apart than they are from us; that the extreme of one 
side of the majority after the 4th of March is farther from the 
extreme on the other side of the majority than they are from us. 
We can, at least, make a start. toward reducing the taxes for 


I hope Senators on the other side of the Chamber will be 
able to make more reductions next year. I hope we will find 
less money required, and I hope we will find means even better 
than those we will leave in this bill and less burdensome by 
which to raise required revenue. Because we make these three 
reductions it dees not mean that the majority on other 
N 


bill possible up to the six billions. I have not really been abl 
to understand why they objected te this reduction for next year. 
I do not see why they should object te it. It does not mean 


final action any more than the $6,000,000,000 would 
action if we left the tax for next year at $6,000,000,000; but we 
see we can make these reductions. 

Where would be better places to make them 
one- third off the normal tax that falls upon everybody, 
one-third off the excess-profits tax, and put our first-class 
age back at the old rate? We had trimmed all along through 
the other items in getting rid of the $2,000,000,000, reducing 
the total amount from $8,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000. I will 
repeat that we do not mean by this in any way that we are 
trying to preclude legislation by Congress. We could not do it. 
Nr. KING. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

! Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will pardon me for making 
a brief statement connected with one question referred to by 
him. While I shall vote with the majority of the committee 
upon the proposition to include in the pending measure the 

rovisions imposing taxes for the fiscal year ending June, 1920, 

confess that the views of the minority have much to commend 
them to the country. This great revenue bill will raise the | 
Jargest revenue that has ever been imposed upon a people in 
any Government for an annual period. It proposes to raise 
pix billions by way of taxes for the calendar year 1918 and four 
‘billions for the calendar year 1919. The position of the minority 
Is that to lay taxes now to meet the expenses for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, is unwise because of the uncertain con- 
ditions and the confused situation in the economic and indus- 
trial life of our country. We are just emerging from the clouds 
of war and moving toward the plain of peace. It is difficult to 
determine what the conditions of the coming year will be. It is 
difficult, indeed almost impossible, to determine what the ex- 
penses of the Government or the industrial and economic con- 
ditions of our country will be. 

We can not with any degree of certainty project ourselves 
into the coming year and visualize conditions and predetermine 
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at this time what the requirements of the immediate future will 
be. Scarcely any two persons agree as to what the appropria- 
tions for the coming year will be. No-one can forecast how long 
we will be required to keep troops in Europe or the expendi- 
tures which the War Department will be compelled to make 
during the coming year. Personally I think the President should 
call a special session of Congress early in the coming year to 
deal with the revenue question and other important matters. 
Indeed, I think it is necessary, in order to meet the great ques- 
tions which will demand solution, that Congress be convened 
in extra session early in the year 1919. At that time we would 
have fuller information as to the financial requirements of 
the Government for the fiscal year 1919-20 and could therefore 
act more intelligently. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] stated a few 
moments ago that the Secretary of the Treasury recommended 
that in any taxing measure providing for revenue for the com- 
ing year the excess and war profits taxes upon corporations 
should not be imposed. Without expressing any opinion as to 
the wisdom of this recommendation, the pending measure shows 
that the views of the Secretary of the Treasury have not been 
followed by the committee. 

However, I realize that there are some cogent reasons for 
laying the taxes now for the coming year; they have been 
strongly stated by the able chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Sraracons], but, with the permission of the Senator from Georgia, 
who has the floor, I desired to make this statement in order that 
he might appreciate the point of view which the discussion 
of this measure suggests te some members of the majority but 
not members of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I regret to hear the views of the 
Senator from Utah, but I am pleased to hear that he will vote 
for the tax reduction fof 1919. 

Mr. President, we have no power to call Congress together in 
March. The Senator from Utah can not do so. If the Senator 
from Utah would consider the subject carefully he would realize 
that we will know very little more about the situation in March 
than we do now. He ignores entirely the fact that the $6,000,- 
000,000 tax would be left applicable te the next year payable in 
1920 unless we made the reduction, and he ignores entirely the 
further fact that making the reduction in no sense prevents Con- 
gress from considering a revenue bill later on during next year; 
that it is no more binding upon Congress than the six billion 
tax bill would be binding upon Congress; and that it is simply a 
declaration that these three taxes can be reduced. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator think that this action of 
the majority is calculated to inspire confidence in the great body 
of taxpayers, when the majority in the committee entirely dis- 
regard the recommendation of their own Secretary of the 
Treasury? ‘The majority party is not even united on the tax 
scheme of 1920. The Secretary of the Treasury makes one 
recommendation and the committee makes another. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I think it will. I think our 
course was sound and the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury unsound. It is a question of judgment as to how 
we will raise the money. The Secretary of the ‘Treasury sug- 
gested that all excise taxes on corporations be abolished, even 
though the normal income tax might be increased. We did not 
agree with that view. We thought that the normal income tax 
reaching all the people should be reduced and the excess-profits 
tax reduced equally, and we determined, I think more wisely 
than his suggestion, that it should be one-third off from each. I 
eg hy majority of the people will approve cur view rather 
than his. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will recall that in 
determining how we would raise the $4,000,000,000 for 1920 we 
simply took off practically one-third of the present rate. That 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One-third off the normal and one- 
third off the excess profits, and we estimated that the balance 
lost from the war-profits tax would make up the $2,000,000,000. 
The war-profits tax ceases with war, as the war profits cease. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But it is based upon the assumption that 
the prefits on the basis of 1920 or 1919 will be substantially the 
same as in 1918, and therefore if you reduce the rate one-third 
you will thereby reduce the amount of taxes received. But 
what assurance has the Senator or anyone else at this time that 
in 1919 or in 1920 the same rate of taxation would produce the 
same amount of taxes? 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Nobody has any absolute assurance 
as to just what the income will be of individuals next year, nor 
have we any absolute assurance as to what the incomes of com- 
panies or corporations will be. We have no accurate knowledge 
now of what the incomes for the past year have been. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But as we near that period will we not 
have a better basis of judgment as to what that income will be 
than we will one or two years prior to that time? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Instead of the policy of fixing a tax 
bill at the end of a year to apply to the year gone by, I regard 
it as much wiser and fairer to prepare the tax bill before the 
year begins. The only excuse we have for not getting our tax 
bill out earlier last year applicable to this year is the peculiar 
circumstances that surrounded us. Instead of adopting the 
view that we should wait until late in next year to see what 
would happen to fix the tax bill for next year, I believe it is 
sound policy to fix it, if possible, before the year begins with the 
best information and the best judgment based upon obtainable 
facts, and let people moye into the year and through the year 
knowing in advance what proportion of their incomes they are 
to turn over to the Government as a result of taxes. 

The wisdom of these three reductions that we make can not 
be questioned. They were intelligent reductions; they were 
sane reductions. We had already made reductions in the ex- 
cess-profits tax, and we went further and reduced them one- 
third. The entire reductions we make are two-fifths, but we 
finally reduced them one-third from the figure we adopted for 
a $6,000,000,000 tax; we reduced the normal taxes one-third 
and we reduced our first-class postage one-third after July 1, 
which amounted to something like $70,000,000. That is vastly 
better than to go into next year entirely in the dark. It is 
vastly better than to go into next year with $6,000,000,000 on us. 

Suppose. Mr. President, when we got into next year the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fotrerre] undertook to agree on a 
tax bill, and we had to wait for a reduction of taxes until they 
agreed, we would get no bill, and we would leave the $6,000,000,- 
000 on us. The Senator from Wisconsin will yet offer amend- 
ments to the bill we have agreed upon, seeking to change it 
substantially in a direction that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Penrose], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor], and the other Senators 
on that side will hardly agree to. 

You will not have easy sailing making a tax bill in the new 
Congress unless we help you do it. You can not make one on 
your own side; you can not agree on a tax bill as you will be 
organized, if the differences of views that have been so far dis- 
played by Members on your side continue to exist. 

We feel sure, however, that when the time comes, if addi- 
tional modifications in the line of reductions can be made that 
appeal to the intelligence of Senators, cooperation will exist 
once more between the large majority of this committee, without 
regard to party. But in the meantime we are unwilling to say 
that the tax for 1919 shall be $6,000,000,000 when we know 
that much will not be needed. We are unwilling to go to the 
country fixing a tax of $6,000,000,000 for 1919, when we are 
sure $4,000,000,000 will be enough. We in no way commit you 
finally by it; we in no way commit ourselves. We take the one 
step to help reduce the taxes, and later on, if we can find the 
amount needed or find revenue elsewhere, so that some of these 
taxes may be stopped or reduced, we will meet you, just as 
you met us, and seek to help accomplish the best results possible 
in behalf of the people of the entire country. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not intend to enter 
into a general discussion of the revenue bill at this time. I 
realize that the measure is already determined and Senators 
are desirous of voting at the earliest possible moment. Neither 
do I wish to be left out of that mutual admiration society, com- 
posed of the members of the Finance Committee, who have so 
generously congratulated themselves upon the excellent work 
that they have done. I am glad to be numbered among such 
efficient and patriotic Senators. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator think that we 
really tried to do the best we could, all of us, without regard 
to party? € 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was going to say that I think 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was meaning especially to compli- 
ment the minority. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Before I finished I was going to say some- 
thing about those left-handed compliments which the Senator 
has paid the minority. But I do agree that up until the Novem- 
ber election and the necessities of the Democratic Party seemed 
to require another course the committee worked in unison. I 
saw no indication of party lines in the Committee on Finance. 
The chairman was universally courteous and kind, and every- 
thing proceeded as it ought to proceed in legislation of this char- 
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acter. I think the chairman and the Senator from Georgia 
will agree that if ever there was a lack of a quorum at our 
committee meetings it was not because of the absence of the 
Republican members. They were in their seats at all sessions, 
almost without exception. They worked hard and conscien- 
tiously to frame the best possible bill to meet the emergencies 
of the times. 

The Senator from Georgia fears that the Republican Party 
may not be able to make a suitable bill when it comes into power 
because of the lack of harmony among the members of the Re- 
publican Party. I hope he is sincere. I am going to assume and 
believe he is when he says that in preparing a revenue bill of 
this kind the minority should cooperate with the majority. It is 
more than possible that an opportunity will be offered. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to enter into a discussion of 
the revenue bill for this year. It contains many provisions 
which I do not like, provisions which I could not change, and I 
am not sure that my suggestions, if they had been adopted, would 
all have been better, because an emergency revenue bill is a 
complicated matter and no general rule can be applied along the 
line of taxation that will deal justly and equitably with all con- 
cerns and individuals, even with those in the same class of busi- 
ness, depending, as the matter does depend, to a great extent 
upon the capital, the degree of intelligence and expertness, the 
amount of experience, and many other things that are involved. 

I am yery much opposed to this 1920 proposition of the ma- 
jority of the committee. It is clearly a partisan movement and 
as unwarranted as it is unprecedented. The Senator from 
Georgia says it will make no difference in the future legislative 
situation and can not possibly embarrass the next Congress, 
whether the pending measure stands for the current fiscal year 
or includes the provision for 1920. The Sixty-fifth Congress 
can change the law if it wishes. That would seem so on the 
face of the statement, at least; but is it so as a matter of fact? 
The next Congress will be Republican—the House certainly 
and the Senate nominally so. No law can be enacted which 
does not receive the approval of the President. A two-thirds 
majority can not be obtained to override his veto. The law, 
now enacted may continue till March 4, 1921. But no one be- 
lieves that the most narrow, partisan President would allow a 
$6,000,000,000 tax law to remain a statute after the war, when 
it is no longer needed. He would call Congress in extra session, 
as would be his duty to do and as other Presidents have done, 
to meet legislative needs. No, Senators; do not believe that 
the next Congress would fail to enact a proper law. No ad- 
ministration could remain in power and leave the Pederal tax 
levy at $6,000,000,000 in 1920. Therefore the President would 
necessarily call the Congress together for the purpose of legis- 
lating in reference to this matter. 

I submit, further, Mr. President, if it had not been for the 
result of the election last November this 1920 provision would 
not have been inserted in this bill. Congress would have fol- 
lowed the usual course and would have legislated for the fu- 
ture as its necessities were disclosed. 

If, however, you adopt this $4,000,000,000 tax amendment for 
1920 there will be no special tax need for calling Congress to- 
gether after March 4, 1919, and there will be no opportunity 
to embarrass the President by the Congress recently elected 
by the people and against his expressed wish. Indeed, it might 
be possible, as I have said, to have no legislation until after the 
election in 1920, whatever situation may confront the country. 

It is a fact that neither the Secretary of the Treasury nor the 
experts of the Treasury Department nor the majority of the 
committee understand clearly what are the needs of this year 
due to the changed conditions which have come upon the coun- 
try. If we had continued in war with the program outlined 
which we were to follow we could have told more accurately 
how much money would be required than we do now. The 
Secretary of the Treasury bases his statement that we need 
$6,000,000,000 this year upon the fact that we are going to 
materially reduce the expenses of the Government, and he gives 
as an illustration the expenditures of the first five months of 
the war as $8,600,000,000. He says those expenses are going to 
decrease, yet the fact of the matter is that the very last month 
of the five—November—which was mostly in time of peace, or 
since the armistice was signed, there was the largest expendi- 
ture of any month of the number. It is also true as a historical 
fact that these expenses will probably multiply for several 
months after the war closed. It would seem, therefore, that the 
actual expenses of the first five months of this year being 
$8,600,000,000, we can not rely upon the guess that only 
$9,400,000,000 will be required for the last seven months. Any- 
way, it is, to use the Secretary's words, “the wildest guess.“ 
Our great expenditures are going to continue in 1919, and they 
are going to reach into 1920, They are going to be very great. 
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Nobody knows what they will be. Nobody can make an intel- 
ligent estimate as to what they will total. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, at the time the Secretary of 
the Treasury was before us he gave us the actual expenditures 
of the Government, I think, up to some time in November. 
Since that time we have the actual expenditures for the first 
six months of this calendar year, and practically they are 
brought down to the last of December. With an estimate as to 
some part of December—the part that has not yet expired, with 
just a slight element of an estimate—the actual expenditures of 
the first six months of this calendar year can now be definitely 
stated, and they amount to $9,000,000,000, and I do not remem- 
ber now how many odd millions. 

Mr. SMOOT. And six hundred and odd million dollars. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Utah is right that 
it is somewhere near $9,600,000,000. On the $18,000,000,000 
basis that would allow $8,400,000,000 for the next six months. 
That is only a difference of a billion dollars. Does the Senator 
from Michigan believe that the expenses of the next six months 
of this fiscal year are going to be anything like so great as were 
the expenses of the past six months, when we were in war most 
of the time and when our expenditures were at the peak? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was stating, Mr. President, before I was 
interrupted by the Senator from North Carolina, that these are 
simply estimates; that I do not believe that even the Senator 
from North Carolina now has any adequate information as to 
what will be the expenditures of the Government during the 
balance of this fiscal year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Michigan is right; I have 
no absolute information. All my absolute information is as to 
the expenditures of the first six months; that is practically 
absolute now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will yield to the Senator from Utah when 
the Senator from North Carolina shall have concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator from Michigan, 
however, that from time immemorial all statements of our ex- 
penditures which have been made before the beginning of the 
fiscal year have been nothing but estimates, 

Mr. ‘TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We never can have anything but estimates. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And they are always based on normal 
conditions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are based on appropriations for a fiscal 
year which is to begin in the future. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But they are all based on normal condi- 
tions. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; they are based on normal conditions. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And we are now making, according te 
what the Secretary of the Treasury called it, “the wildest 
guess’; we are guessing about an unknown future, untried by 
any experience that we have ever had. 
tı Mr. SIMMONS. What I have said to the Senator is that 
during the last six months, when we had the most abnormal 
conditions that we have ever had, we only spent a little over 
$9,000,000,000. It is reasonable to suppose that during the next 
six months conditions will not be so abnormal, though they 
will still be abnormal, but not so much so as they were during 
the first six months. Of course, if we are going to assume that 
when the war is over our expenses are going to be just as 
great as they were during the last six months, when our ex- 
penditures were going up and up until they reached the peak, 
why, then, there will be something in the argument which the 
Senator from Michigan is now making. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 
' The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just let me say a word, and then I will 
yield to the Senator from Utah. : 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srarsrons] states that 
the conditions have been most abnormal possible during the 
last six months. I do not think that is necessarily true. I 
think there are more uncertainties, more doubtful problems, 
entering into the next six months than have entered into the 
last six months as to what we are going to do. What is going 
to be done with the Government contracts; what is going to be 
done with the men who are employed; what is going to be done 
along the lines of the President’s recommendation in his last 


message that we look after the restoration of northern France 
and Belgium; and what is going to be done with all of these 
great new problems, which will involve the expenditure of bil- 


lions of dollars? No one can tell. No one can make better than 
a wild guess“ as to what is going to be done and what will be 
required. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was simply going to say to the 
Senator from Michigan that there is no doubt the $18,000,000,000 
will be expended before the present fiscal year is ended. The ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year were over $24,000,000,000, and, in 
fact, the authorized appropriations—that is, the authorization 
for contracts for which there was no appropriation made—and 
the sums loaned to the allies amounted to $36,000,000,000 ; but the 
$18,000,000,000 that are spoken of here are based upon the actual 
expenditures of the Government for the first six months and 
not upon the appropriations at all. For the first six months the 
actual demands of the Treasury of the United States were nine 
billion six hundred and odd million dollars. So, if in the follow- 
ing six months, or the latter half of the present fiscal year, 
there should be paid out of the Treasury $8,400,000,000 that 
would cover the $18,000,000,000. 

As I suid the other day, there is no more chance of having 
the requirements of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, falling short of $18,000,000.000 than there is 
that we shall have to raise more than $6,000,000,000 for the 
year 1920. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I believe that the Senator 
from Utah is absolutely correct about that. I do not think any 
Senator, not even the Senator from North Carolina, seriously 
believes or will contend that we are going to have any of the 
$18,000,000,000 left at the end of this fiscal year. We, of course, 
are both guessing. and time alone can tell which is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not mean to say that 
we should have anything left; but what I meant to say was 
that the $19,000,000,000 estimate for this year is as nearly 
accurate as are the ordinary estimates made by the depart- 
ment. But that is neither here nor there, according to my judg- 
ment. The question is, how much money we ought to raise 
by taxation this year without reference to how much is going to 
be our expenditure. I think $6.000,000,000 is enough ; but, if the 
Senator will be so gracious as to yield to me and will let me 
take it out of his time, let me say to the Senator from Utah 
that however certain he may be about his position—and the 
Senator from Utah is generally very certain about his position; 
he makes statements which do not leave any doubt in my mind 
that he thinks he is absolutely infallible in his figures, and I 
am not saying that by way of criticism 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And he is generally pretty nearly right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Perhaps that is a good quality; but the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the other 
House is credited in the newspapers this morning with having 
made a statement to that body on yesterday, based upon his 
knowledge of the situation acquired by dealing with the esti- 
mates which have come to his committee, that from the substan- 
tially $9,000,000,000 of authorized contracts that are included 
in the $36,000,000,000 of which the Senator has just spoken, 
$8,000,000,000 of that amount will never be expended. He 
stated that from the balance of the appropriations—the appro- 
priations proper, not the authorizations—there will be a saving, 
and I assume he means by cancellation of contracts and other- 
wise, and not only by such cancellation, but because it is not 
necessary to spend the money which we expected to spend—that 
there will be a saving of $8,000,000,000 more. Therefore, we 
have in those two items which were included in the estimate of 
$36,000,000,000, referred to by the Senator from Utah, $16,- 
000,000,000 that under this statement would disappear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, certainly the Senator from 
North Carolina has not followed what I have said in the past. 
If the expenditures of the Government shall amount to $18,- 
000,000,000, that sum, taken from the $36,000,000,000, will leave 
more than the amount to which the Senator has referred. I 
knew that it was impossible for the expenses of the Government 
to be $38,000,000,000, and stated so when the appropriations 
were made; and I do know that the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, will be as near 
$18,000,000,000 as it is possible for a person to estimate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, the Senator from Utah confirms the 
statement that $18,000,000,000 is a fair estimate for the year 
1918. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I have been contending. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is absolutely true. My opinion is that, 
if anything, it will be a little more, but not much more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But that is a fair estimate? 
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Mr. SMOOT. It is a fair estimate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is just what I have contended for all 
the time. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said a week ago to-day in a 
speech which I then made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The idea I meant to convey when I referred 
to the statement of the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the other House was that, according to his statement— 
and his statement was not all embracing—I do not think he 
showed that the $16,000,000,000 that were included in the ap- 
propriations and the authorizations had practically already been 
saved. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is, $16,000,000,000 to be deducted 
from the $36,000,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that will leave $20,000,000,000. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator means the $20,000,000,000. 
that he thought might have to be provided for. That is $2,000,- 
000,000 more than the estimate and more than the amount pro- 
wided. I mention that only incidentally; and the argument 
which has occurred here shows that I was correct in saying that 
there is some dispute as to how much money the departments 
want this year; and yet Senators propose to go into the year 
following and determine now how much money should be raised 
by taxation and how. I repeat that only the exigencies of 
‘politics—poor politics, I admit—would induce such unwise 
legislation. This Congress can with greater wisdom devote its 
time to devising economies than to tying the hands of the next 
Congress. 

There was no special consideration of this matter before the 
committee. I am not complaining, for I am inured to Demo- 
cratic methods, but the chairman ef the committee proposed to 
make this proposed amendment overnight. We afterwards 
called the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of the Navy before us for the purpose of trying 
to get some information as to what the actual needs for 1920 
would be. They were brought in afterwards, after the majority 
by a strict party vote had agreed to put on this provision for 
1920; and then after we had heard these Secretaries there were 
very many of us—and I think some of the majority—who were 
not clear that anybody knew how much money would be needed 
in 1920. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michigan 
permit me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is a great deal of mystery 
about the 1920 proposition from beginning to end. In the first 
place it seems to appear as a mystery, and in the second place 
the attitude of the Republican members of the Committee on 
Finance is a mystery to the rest of us. It was distinctly under- 
stood for a time, and it was published to the country, that the 
Republican members thought it was such an injudicious thing 
to do that it would be fought to the close of the session. It has 
been reported around here that the Republican members of 
the committee were called into conference and unanimously 
agreed that it was such an injudicious thing to do, that it was so 
unwise and so unfair to the taxpayers of the country that it 
would be fought to the close of the session. The next day or 
two the leader upon the Republican side of the Finance Com- 
mittee appeared and stated that the Republicans had concluded 
to let it pass with what seemed a mere camouflage of opposition. 
Is this being done because it is in the interest of the taxpayers 
of this country or is it mere party finesse here in the Senate 
‘Chamber? Why is it that this appeared overnight first upon 
the Democratic side and disappeared overnight on the Repub- 
lican side? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to cor- 
rect the Senator’s statement. The exact measure appeared over- 
night, but it had been under discussion for days. From the day 
the armistice took place at once the question of reducing taxes 
for the following year was discussed. 
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Mr. BORAH. But, Mr. President, the 1920 proposition was 


brought to light and presented to the country and to the Sen- 
ate as a whole, so far as public information was concerned, over- 
night. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is a mistake. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not a mistake, so far as the public is 
concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The public may not have gathered 
it, but it had been openly discussed. 

Mr. BORAH. That is another example of secret diplomacy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was not secret. It was talked of 
in the Marble Room, and it was discussed generally. I had been 
urging it fer two weeks before it was brought forward by the 
chairman of the committee. 
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Mr, TOWNSEND. But not before the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. Yes; I mentioned it at least once 
before the committee; I brought it up twice before the com- 
mittee, I am sure. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I never heard of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. PENROSE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, just a moment. ‘So far as the 
Democratic portion of the strategy is concerned, I nm not deeply 
moved about it, but I do not understand the maneuvering of the 
Republican members of the Finance Committee. 

The country was advised that this was such an injurious, 
unfair, improvident, and unwise thing to do that the party com- 
ing into power felt constrained to defeat it even by the con- 
‘sumption of time, and yet within a few hours after that position 
was announced, as a result of a conference of all the members 
of that committee upon the Republican side, as I have under- 
stood, the whole program was changed overnight. I do not 
understand it, except as the bill itself unravels the mystery. 
I think if you shall find that this bill, which purports to levy 
an 80 per cent tax, in fact levies only a 48 per cent tax, you 
will have discovered the reason why this change took place. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask a question of 
the Senator? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was going to discuss the matter which 
the Senator from Idaho has brought up, but I will yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It relates to the question when this mat- 
ter was first brought before the Senate. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Georgia if it ever came before the Senate committee 
in any form before the 6th day of November? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It came before them immediately 
after the armistice. I do not locate it with reference to the 
election at all, because the election never entered into my mind 
in connection with it. I locate it in connection with the armi- 
stice. Immediately after it a that the war was going 
to end I began agitating it and published interviews concerning 
it in my own State. I expressed my views to other newspaper 
men, but they were not as much impressed as the papers of my 
home State. The suggestions of reducing taxes for 1919 were 
carried in the papers in my home State immediately after the 
German collapse. I do not connect their expression and publi- 
cation with the election. So far as I am concerned the election 
had absolutely nothing to do with the proposed tax reduction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, no one after the middle of 
October, when both Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary were out of 
the war and had surrendered and the Germans were all in full 
retreat, thought for a moment that the war would last another 
year. We knew then that the war was going to be over in less 
than a year, but it never occurred to us at that time that it was 
necessary to provide for the taxes for 1920, and it was never 
suggested in any form or shape until after the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1918. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think I will go on for a few moments 
now, because I wish to say something about that very subject 
before it is entirely exhausted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think perhaps indirectly I 
have been wrongly criticized-—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I assure the Senator that nobody wants to 
do that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I should Hke to have an opportunity to 
make a statement. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Very well. K 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know what the Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Boran] means when he says there was a mystery about the 
provision for the 1920 taxes getting into the bill. I think the 
Senator from Michigan will bear me out in the statement that 
the Secretary of the Treasury wrote a letter, addressed to me 
as the chairman of the committee, which letter I submitted to 
the committee, in which he recommended that the committee 
make a reduction in the taxes for 1920, upon the ground that it 
would not be necessary to raise as much for that year by taxa- 
tion as for the year 1919. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator remember the date of 
that letter? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not remember the date of it. 
it not here. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, it was after the election, and I un- 
derstood that the chairman—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was after the armistice, and being after 
the armistice, of course it was after the election. We had not 
won the war when the election came on. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; nor the election afterwards. Did not 
the Senator have conferences with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and with members of his own party as to this proposition 
before the Secretary wrote the letter to him? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. A few days before the Secretary wrote to 
me I had a talk with him in his office about this subject, and of 
course I talked with some of the members of the committee 
with reference to it. I do not now recall what members of the 
committee, but I do not think I made any distinction between 
the Democrats and Republicans of the committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, Mr. President, I attended the meet- 
ings with great regularity. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator Jet me say a word further? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Idaho, when he 
made the statement a little while ago that, instead of 80 per 
cent, we were only levying a tax of 48 per cent, made a state- 
ment which is probably not warranted by the figures. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho did not say that. I 
said that, if it should be developed here, as we have been as- 
sured that it will be by one member of the Finance Committee, 
and it is revealed that we are only taxing war and excess 
profits 48 per cent when we are professing to tax them 80 per 
cent, that will be perhaps.one of the explanations for the cessa- 
tion of the fight on the 1920 tax provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will not say that the total average profits 
tax would be 80 per cent. Nobody ever supposed it would be; 
nobody ever supposed that even the war-profits tax of 80 per 
cent would in practical operation levy more than 70 per cent 
upon war incomes. Many estimate it at less than 60; but the 
calculation to which the Senator refers groups the excess- 
profits tax and the personal-service corporation tax with the 
war-profits tax and strikes an average of all of them and 
then professes to be an average upon the 80 per cent tax, while, 
in fact, it is an average upon the 80 per cent tax, the 30 per 
cent, and 60 per cent tax, and the less than 20 per cent tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, not only that, but it is an 
average of the taxes upon all corporations, some of which will 
not pay any taxes whatever. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly; and that will be developed when 
that position is taken before the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator from Michigan will permit 
me, I undertook particularly in the statement of my views be- 
fore the Senate to say that the 80 per cent tax was not a full 
80 per cent tax on the whole income of any corporation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Michigan 
will pardon me, it would only be an 80 per cent tax at the very 
maximum upon war profits. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; upon war profits alone. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But in arriving at this 48 per cent average 
I may say that it was computed on the 80 per cent war-profits 
tax, the 30 and the 60 per cent tax, and the very much lower 
tax upon personal-service corporations, and is practically, I 
think, a general average of taxes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what I had reference to is the 
statement—and I have some confidence in the gentleman who 
makes the statement, because he has been pretty accurate in 
the past on the subject and was infinitely more correct with 
reference to the amount of the tax in the last tax bill than 
those who were advocating its passage—after making these 
computations, that— 

The net result of all these deductions is that instead of this tax 
being an 80 per cent tax it will average no more than 48 per cent of the 
net income of corporations, and most likely even less than this. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Idaho a question? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does not the Senator mean 48 per cent of 
all income, without allowance for any exemptions at all? 

Mr. BORAH, I am reading what the Senator from Wisconsin 
states in his views as one of the minority. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will ask the Senator if the 80 per cent 
tax was supposed to mean 80 per cent of all income, without 
any prewar exemption? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I understand that it was 

Mr. KELLOGG. The 48 per cent referred to includes all in- 
come, without allowance for any exemption? 

Mr. BORAH. Is that the Senator’s understanding, that it 
only amounts to 48 per cent as an average? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is what I understand. 

Mr, BORAH. Then, Mr. President, I can easily see why 
there should be great interest in the passage of this bill without 
much further discussion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know that the figures are correct, 
but the statement does not purport to be 48 per cent of all war 
profits, but 48 per cent of the entire profits. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of California in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think if the Senator from 
Idaho would give this subject close study and take the amount 
of taxes actually imposed for the year 1918 on all business in 
the United States, he would come to the conclusion that an 
average tax of 48 per cent was a very high tax. 

Now, I wish to say to the Senator that the amount, as esti- 
mated by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forterre], in- 
cludes all of the business of the country, some of which does not 
pay any excess war profits taxes. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know 

Mr. SMOOT. I know. 

Mr. BORAH. Because the Senator from Wisconsin does not 
say so in his report. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is absolutely true, I will say to the 
Senator. Another thing I will say to the Senator here is, that 
under the bracket system which has been provided for here, 
wherever an institution has made war profits they pay 80 per 
cent upon all of the war profits; but if the Senator will notice 
I put in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks on last Monday, 
an example of just what an institution would pay under the 
bracket system. This is not a bracket step by step upon the 
different percentages, but it is so arranged that, if there are war 
profits, the tax is 80 per cent of the war profits made by the 
institution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah if this sudden change of front with reference to the 1920 
tax provision is not due to some things in the bill? Does the 
Senator know why this sudden change of front was made? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not answer that question, 
but I can say to the Senator that if a Republican Congress can 
act upon a revenue bill in time to change the law for 1920, I 
have no doubt they will do so, because the whole system now 
proposed, as I stated the other day, not only for this year but 
for 1920, is wrong, discriminatory, unjust, and can not be 
defended ; and when the Republicans come into power I indulge 
the hope that we will pass a revenue bill that will be just to 
all business concerns in this country, irrespective of whether 
they are making large profits or small profits. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Now, Mr. President, I will proceed for a 
few moments. I desire to say to the Senator from Idaho that 
I was quite as much surprised as he was over the failure of 
the minority to stand up to the strong resolutions that were 
adopted when this provision was put in the bill by the solid 
Democratic majority in the Committee on Finance. I felt at 
that time that we were justified in going to any extent in 
defeating the bill if that provision was incorporated in it, and 
I understood that all of the minority members of the committee 
felt the same way. I can not see that this action can have any- 
thing to do with the tax provisions for 1919 contained in this 
bill, because they were agreed to practically before the provi- 
sions for 1920 taxes were brought forward. 

There is something that attaches to the 1920 provision that is 
regarded as of political advantage, I think, on both sides. I 
think it was discovered, in the first place, or the Democrats 
thought they discovered, that there would be an advantage in 
now framing the tax law for 1920 and hold it on the statute 
books as against any action by the minority, because, 2s I have 
said, notwithstanding the statement of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. SactrH], the Republican Congress will be alsolutely power- 
less to change this law unless he desires a change in it. He 
ean then decide what action, if any, can be taken, and I pro- 
test against this. The Sixty-fifth Congress was elected upon 
the express issue of legislating without Executive coercion. 
The 1920 provision is unjust and inequitable. It will not be 
quietly tolerated in time of peace. Only normal and excess- 
profits taxes are reduced. All of the obnoxious war taxes of 
the 1919 law are retained. Transportation taxes and those on 
automobile truck manufacturers remain in the 1920 provision: 
As a war measure the people will submit even to apparently, 
unjust taxation, but you must not impose upon them in peace. 

It is not a safe political thing for any party to undertake a 
tax revision, but it must be undertaken from time to time. I 
am willing to assume the responsibility when the necessity ar- 
rives. I am unwilling to have a repudiated majority prevent 
action by the next Congress. I do not fully understand all the 
reasons which actuate the majority in forcing this amendment. 
They are not fully disclosed. I do not understand either why 
some of the minority hesitate to use every means to defeat this 
proposition; but, so far as I am concerned, I have been pre- 
pared, believing as I do believe, that this is an unjust matter, 
to fight it to the end, even if the revenue bill itself were de- 
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fented, because the existing law will remain on the statute 
books, and it is admitted that we have got to raise from 
$5,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000 by bonds during the next six 
months. 

We have got to borrow that amount of money, and there will 
not be x difference of $1,000,000,000—I think not a difference of 
$700,000,000—between the revenues derived under the present 
law and those which will be obtained by the 1919 provisions of 
the pending bill. We could get along and the Government would 
not be embarrassed. But the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Saara} says that he felt that it was our duty to legislate for 
1920; that we ought not to leave the provisions of the law for 
1919 on the statute books, as we have left all other laws on the 
statute books until repealed or amended; but why, if he is so 
concerned about that feature, ought we not to legislate for 1921 
and 1922, and, indeed, up to 1930? Why trust future Con- 
gresses? If we want to satisfy the business of the country that 
taxes are not going to exceed a certain amount, why not legis- 
late for the next 10 years? We have not been in the habit of 
doing so, and, as the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] said 
a little while ago, it appears to an honest mind that this is an 
unusual procedure. Congress can be called together on the day 
following the 4th of next March to legislate under existing con- 
ditions at that time, and that would have been the case, sir, if 
the Democratic Party had retained control of the Congress. 

There would have been no 1920 provision in this bill; but it is 
here now, and it leaves an open field for speculation as to why it 
appears. 3 

No one should be eriticized for speculating on the motive 
which caused this thing to be done, because it is unusual and 
unnecessary. As far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing 
to meet the responsibilities of an extra session and a new 
revenue bill. I feel that it is my duty to do that. I think we 
could legislate better under revealed facts than we can under 
speculative conditions, such as now confront us; and, I repeat, 
I am willing to assist in defeating this amendment and even to 
go to the extent of filibustering against this revenue bill, know- 
ing that my country would not suffer and believing that a more 
just and equitable law would be enacted in the light of recon- 
struction and peace conditions; and no one believes—I do not 
think the senior Senator from North Carolina believes—that 
34,000,000,000 will measure the necessary expenditures for 1920. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It may be too little; it may be teo much; 
but if it is true, as has been stated by the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] and shown, it seems to me quite clearly, that 
our expenditures next year in time of peace will total about 
$10,000,000,000. It will be a novel experience for the Govern- 
ment under a Republican administration to issue bonds to meet 
current expenses in time of peace. And yet everyone knows now 
that Democratic financing during the last six years will make a 
large bond issue necessary in 1920. 

I rose to-day more particularly to file my protest against the 
criticism, which will be charged up in the years to come to the 

party or to the administration then in power, that it was neces- 
| sary to raise by bond issues two years after the war was over 
some six or seven billion dollars, it may be, to meet the expenses 
of the Government. When that time comes it may be necessary, 
it may be wise, to issue the bonds. No one can tell that now. 
No one is wise enough to know what it will be best to do when 
| these new conditions arise. It may require a less tax than 
' $4,000,000,000 for 1920. Certainly, a new system of taxation 
may be desirable. No one can tell. I believe we will have to 
|raise more than $4,000,000,000 in 1920. I think our Democratic 
‘brethern believe it will be necessary, and it is possible they may 
see some political advantage in the probability. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him now? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think it is but holding out a promise to 
the ear and breaking it to the heart of business to say that the 
taxes are going to be comparatively small when the necessities 
of the Government will be so large. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, Mr President, if the Senator will par- 
don me, of course I know that the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for 1920 are going to be more than $4,000,000,000, just as 
I know that the expenditures of the Government for 1918 are 
going to be more than $6,000,000,000; and nobody, from the 
Treasury down, has ever proposed to levy a tax sufficient to 
pay all the expenses of this Government in those years, includ- 
ing its war expenditures. 
| Mr. TOWNSEND. That is right. 
| Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I want to ask the Senator this ques- 

tion: If the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is correct in 
ihis estimate—and I think I can show conclusively that he 
is not correct—that the expenditures for the year 1920 will 
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be $10,000,000,000, does not the Senator know that at least onc- 
half of that ameunt will be war expenses that have been in- 
earred by the Government and the bills for which will not have 
been paid by that time? In case our expenditures reach $10,- 
000,000,000—fire billions of the ten billions being war expendi- 
tures—does the Senator want to raise all of that money by 
taxation? Does he want to impose upon the people of this 
country a burden of ten billions in taxes, one-half of which Is 
to pay war bills that have been incurred but not paid? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, The Senator from Michigan is advocating 
rothing of the kind. The Senator from Michigan is advocating 
the policy of knowing what we have to meet, or approximately 
so, in order to proportion the amount of taxes to the amount 
of bond sales. That is what the Senator from Michigan is ad- 
vocating. Four billions of dollars may be too much; it may be 
too little. That fact ean not be determined until the time 
comes, aud we will be better able to legislate adequately when 
we have all of the facts before us. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, the Senator 
says four billions may be too much. If four billions may be too 
much, then six billions certainly will be too much. What we 
are proposing is to reduce the taxes to be levied for that year 
from six to four billions. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But the Senator from North Carolina, 
like other Senators on that side, begs the question when he 
uses the expression “ six billions.” Nobody in the country, no- 
body in the werld. believes it will be six billions. Nobody 
believes that at all; but if you left the law as it is now we 
would have an extra session of Congress to change it, to bring 
it to what is necessary and what justice requires should be 
levied upon the people of the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How does the Senator know that we would 
have an extra session of Congress? = 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, President Wilson may be back by 
that time, and I assume that even he would realize that it was 
his duty, just the same as though there had not been a Repub- 
lican Congress, to call an extra session to look after the inter- 
ests of the peopie of this country, to frame a tax bill to meet the 
conditions and the needs of the country during that year. I 
am assuming that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is speculating about the ques- 
tion of whether or not we are going to have an extra session. 
He does not know, and I do net knew. I assume that under 
ordinary circumstances, unless we make these changes now, 
they will not be made until some time after the beginning of the 
next Congress, which will be in December, 1919. If that hap- 
pens, if we leave the provision for six billions of tax in the 
law, does not the Senator believe that from now until that re- 
duction is made next December, probably—perhaps later than 
next December the business people of this country, when they 
go to fix the prices of their products that are to be sold in the 
calendar year 1919, will make allowances in the prices they will 
eharge the people for the taxes they would have to pay under 
the law existing at the time of their sales? 

I think we shall all be forced to agree that that would nat- 

be the course followed. These profits taxes are passed 
on. The business man is not going to take any risk. He is not 
going to say: “ These taxes may be lowered at some time in the 
future.” He is going to say: “I will fix my prices according 
to the rates as I find them in the law.” Therefore, of course, he 
will go on in that way, fixing his prices according to the rates 
he finds in the law until next December, the end of the calendar 
year; and then suddenly you remit two billions of those taxes 
to the taxpayers of this country. Then you will have this situa- 
tion, if the Senator will pardon me further: The people wiil 
have paid, in the increased prices of the products they buy, 
$2,000,000,000 ; it will be in the pockets of the men who sell 
them these necessaries of life; and then you will remit that 
$2,000,000,000, and it is nothing more than a pure subsidy. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Why does not the Senator's anxiety ex- 
tend to the year 1921 as well? The next Congress may not pass 
any tax bill, and according to his theory we ought to fix it for 
all time to come. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows perfectly well that the 
bill provides that the tax for the next calendar year, upon 
the income of the next taxable year, shall be six billions, and 
for every year thereafter four billions. Now, if the four billions 
is more than is needed in any subsequent year, you can reduce 
it; but until you do reduce it or increase it that will be the tax 
for 1921, 1922, 1923, and so on indefinitely, until it is changed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am very glad the Senator brought that 
out, because it shows conclusively what he had in mind—a 
peace tax of $4,000,000,000 to run for years to come. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; Mr. President. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, Or that may run for years to come. 


— 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator misrepresents me. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said to the Senator a little while ago that a 
considerable part of the expenditures for 1920 was going to be 
made up of left-over war bills. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But the Senator fixes that tax for all 
years to come. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; because after that year I have no 
basis of any kind whatsoever. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator is wise enough to know that 
Congress is going to meet and pass revenue bills. He knows 
that. He knew they would have done that if there had not 
been any provisions for 1920 in this bill. The President would 
have called Congress together. I believe that he is going to do 
it anyway, whether he wants to or not, because I assume that 
he was sincere and the Secretary of the Treasury was sincere 
when they asked us to act immediately on the railroad question. 
I assume that he was; and if he was, we shall have to have an 
extra session of the National Legislature. I can not remember 
a time since I have been in Congress, during 14 or 15 years, 
when we have not had a special session at the end of the old 
Congress. We ought to have an extra session after March 4, 
I think we must have one. I think if the Republican Members 
had stood up ard fought this provision to the finish there would 
have been one or else this iniquitous amendment would have 
been defeated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me say to the Senator that the Senator 
from Idaho thinks there is some mystery about the original posi- 
tion of the Republicans as illustrated in their caucus. I do not 
think there is any mystery about it at all. I think the only 
ground in precedent, in principle, or in policy for opposing fix- 
ing the tax for 1920 at less than that for 1919 grew out of the 
desire of the Republican Party to force an extra session. I be- 
lieve that was the ground of the opposition. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator think that adopting this 
provision for 1920 will force an extra session? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the minority had an idea at one time, 
and I think that idea prevailed in the caucus—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘The conference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That if they defeated this proposition to 
reduce the taxes for the year 1920 probably it would contribute 
to, if it did not force, the calling of an extra session. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Oh, well, I did not understand. I under- 
stood the Senator to say that the majority changed its position 
and favored the 1920 provision to force an extra session. 

Mr. SIMMONS, If I said “ majority,” I meant “ minority.” 
I referred to the statement which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] made here a little while ago, in which he said that 
there was a great mystery about the change—the sudden, over- 
night change—in the policy of the minority with respect to 
this 1920 tax, and he could not imagine what had brought about 
that sudden change. He stated to the Senate—and I was glad 
he did—and to the country that you had a caucus—I believe 
you call it a conference, but it was a caucus—in which you 
agreed, according to the Senator's statement, to oppose to the 
bitter end, to fight to the last ditch, so to speak, this 1920 tax. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. And he said that suddenly the minority had 
changed on that question, and he said that there was a mystery 
about it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, before the Senater continues 
statements with no foundation in fact I should like to inform 
him 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there is no foundation in fact for any 
statement I haye made, the Senator knows that I will take it 
back; but I was here, I listened to the Senator from Idaho, and 
I think I understood the Senator from Idaho as well as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from North Carolina has stated 
that the Republicans held what he called a caucus. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I did not say that. I know nothing 
about it. I said that the Senator from Idaho spoke of it in 
that way. 

Mr. PENROSE. There was no such caucus or conference, 
whichever it may be termed, held at any time that I know of. 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] was the first member of 
the committee to breathe fire and flame when he declared that 
he would rather defeat the bill than not have the 1920 provision 
in it; and perhaps some of the minority might have been a 
little incensed at this effort, after election day, to tie up the 
Government. But, like a great deal of talk in this world, it 
passed by and patriotism prevailed and everyone felt that the 
Government had to have the money and the bill had to be 
passed. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I have made no charge, and I am recs no 
charge, against the minority. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am perfectly willing to yield, but 
I should like to have a little regularity about these interrup- 
tions, so that I can follow them myself. I now yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that he must not suppose us quite so ignorant of the 
parliamentary situation as to think that the bill with which to 
force an extra session is a revenue bill. Nobody thought that 
for a moment. The existing law could go on. But there are 
other bills which will force an extra session; and I will simply. 
say that perhaps the Senator has been so long in power that he 
does not quite remember what has happened. There may be an 
extra session. Do not count so confidently on there not being 
one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not said that there would not be one. 
I have not said that there would be one. Idonot know. Frankly, 
I do not know. What I said was that I believed that one of the 
reasons or considerations for the original position to which the 
Senator from Idaho referred was that it was thought at one time 
refusal to cooperate with the majority in this matter might 
contribute toward forcing an extra session. Now, I will let 
that statement stand in the Recorp for what it is worth. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think I have finished, 
and I think everybody else has had an opportunity to say what 
he wished to say in my time. I did not expect to intrude se 
long upon the Senate. I simply wanted to voice my opposition 
to this 1920 provision. It makes reductions in income taxes, 
war taxes, and so on; but it leaves for 1020 all of the most 
obnoxious war taxes of 1919. 

For instance, we have here—and I am going to offer an 
amendment te eliminate it—a special tax provision of 5 per 
cent on the manufacturer of automobile trucks. We have many 
other similar taxes in the bill. Unless it is necessary for the 
support of the Government, there is no more reason why you 
should put a tax upon the manufacturer of automobile trucks 
than there is for placing a tax upon the manufacture of wagons 
or buggies or any other necessity; for automobiles and automo- 
bile trucks haye come to be absolute necessities. I am going to 
offer an amendment to strike that out of the bill when we get 
to it. But what I say is that here, two years in advance, you 
proceed by a system of reduction in certain items of thxation 
in a war-revenue bill to make the law for 1920. You can not 
know now in advance whether these are the only things that 
should have a reduction or not. There may be others. We may, 
feel like eliminating some of these obnoxious, disturbing taxes 
which are an annoyance, which bring in little revenue, but 
which create injustice and burden legitimate industry. I think 
we ought to consider these questions by themselves, and it can 
not be done unless we take up a new bill, as we would be 
obliged to do if we brought up one next spring. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish most briefly to state 
why I can not concur in the majority view that we should 
legislate this year for the fiscal year 1920. I have taken up no 
time whatever in the discussion of this bill on the floor, having 
said what I wanted to say on each feature as it arose before 
the committee; but I wish I could eliminate from my mind not 
the mere suspicion but the very strong conviction that the 1920 
provision is a political provision only and is instituted for the 
purpose of gaining political advantage. 

I know that in the bill of 1917 there was not in the committee 
one word or expression that would indicate any character of 
partisanship in bringing that bill before the Senate; and I 
know also that from the time the present tax bill came before 
the committee, as suggested by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Saru] and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrarons], 
there never had been, prior to November 6, an intimation on 
eitfier side of any desire to take any political or partisan advan- 
tage in the form the bill should assume. We got along very, 
nicely until after the 6th of November, 1918; and then there was 
suddenly brought before us this provision to tie the hands of the 
succeeding Congress for 1919. 

I know of only one instance in the whole history of the coun- 
try in which a tax bill passed by Congress has provided for a 
different rate for any succeeding year. That was in the revenue 
bill of 1828, as I remember, which was a tariff bill and which 
provided that in each succeeding year the tariff should be re- 
duced 10 per cent. We know the result of that upon the coun- 
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try. By the year 1833 it had brought about a condition almost 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States. We have never 
attempted that since, to my knowledge, until we reached the 
bill that is before the Congress at the present time. 

In considering this matter I have to sort of decide what I 
would do were I attempting in any way, as a good Democrat, 
to influence the election of 1920. I would reason along about 
this line: 

I would first provide, by a bill in 1918, for a tax which I knew 
would not raise the necessary amount of funds for the year 
1920, and I would leave that for the succeeding political party 
to get out of the best way they possibly could. I would reason, 
as we all reason, that the American public, like every other 
public, detests taxes of any kind. I never knew any character 
of tax that any people were particularly enamored with; and 
if I could say, “The Democratic Party has placed upon you 
for 1920 a tax that will bring in only $4,000,000,000, and now 
a Republican majority comes in and finds that it has to raise 
$8,000,000,000,” the Republican Party would necessarily have 
to take the onus of issuing bonds in times of peace; and I 
would reason somewhat along the same line of reasoning that 
was indulged in after President Cleveland found it necessary to 
issue bonds to the extent of $262,000,000, which had a very 

strong influence against the party then in power and assisted 
the Republicans to come into power. I would naturally follow 
that course. ; 

That is just exactly what was done in the Committee on 
Finance. Nothing was ever urged or said about providing for 
the 1920 taxes until all the votes had all been counted on the 
6th of November, 1918; and immediately thereafter we found 
that we had to provide for a lower tax in 1920. 

Mr. President, I do not think it was necessary to take into 
consideration the 1920 taxes; but I want to ask why, if it was 
thought necessary, the majority party never dreamed of it 
until after the 6th day of November, 1918? In the early part 
of October, 1918, Bulgaria had surrendered. Shortly thereafter 
Austria-Hungary had practically surrendered to the allies. The 
German eastern flank was threatened. Every single day from 
the 18th of July Haig had advanced, up until the 10th day of 
November. Foch, on the French line, had day after day ad- 
vanced his armies. The Germans were retreating everywhere ; 
and in the latter part of October, long before we had determined 
what the political policy of this country should be for the en- 
suing year, the whole German Empire had thrown up their 
hands and yelled “ Kamerad!“ We knew that they were de- 
feated. We knew then that the war would not and could not last 
even until January. Even before the election they had pleaded 
with us to make terms of armistice, and had intimated that they 
were ready to surrender, whatever our terms might be. Still it 
never occurred to anyone up to that date that it was necessary 
to provide a lesser sum to be raised by taxation in 1920, al- 
though we knew positively at that time that the war could not 
last another three months. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania has intimated 
that in all probability the Republican Congress would lower the 
taxes. I am going to differ with him there. I do not think it 
is going to be possible to have lower taxes for the year ending 
July 1, 1920, than for the year ending July 1, 1919, and I will 
tell you why. The reason is simply this: You have lowered your 
rate about one-third. Does anyone believe that in times of 
peace, when all of the business interests of the country will 
be that much nearer to a normal condition and when they 
will have to compete against not the necessities of a gov- 
ernment which would buy everything they produced at three 
times its value but against the entire commercial world, there 
are going to be any such fabulous fortunes made in 1920 as 
were made in 1919? I think I am conservative in saying that 
at least the profits will be reduced 33 per cent, taking the 
whole country over; and if you reduce the profits 33 per cent, 
then upon the same rate of taxation you will not raise any 
more than four billions in 1920, even with the rate of taxation 
that you have in force to-day. 

So it is not necessary to deceive the American public into the 
idea that their taxes will be less for 1920 than they are to-day. 
There is just one way, and that is to introduce and pass during 
the next session—an extra session—a tariff bill that will take a 
portion of the taxes from other portions of the world and relieve 
us to just that extent. If we can take $160,000,000, which is, I 
believe, about what we raise to-day from the tariff, and make it 
raise $200,000,000, of course we can gain $140,000,000, and if 
we can raise it to $500,000,000 we can raise just exactly that 
-much more and reduce the taxation in this country to just that 
extent. 
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But, Mr. President, we will have to issue bonds, and the 
amount of bonds will be considerable. We have been conduct- 
ing the war in a most criminally extravagant manner, in a man- 
ner, when all the facts are known, that will shock the sense of 
justice and the conscience of the American public. We made 
our contracts and we have to pay the bills. Many of those bills 
will run over into next yeur. Then we will have to raise the 
money to meet them, no matter what the extravagance might 
have been. We are going to need more than $4,000,000,000 in 
1920, in my judgment, unless we reduce the amount by some 
character of tariff legislation. 

So, Mr. President, I think it is unjust for the majority to say 
to the American people you are going to be taxed less than we 
believe you will have to be taxed to meet the requirements of the 
Government, and enforce upon a succeeding party the necessity 
of explaining why it is necessary to raise this amount. 

Mr. President, I say candidly that I can not, for one, vote to 
fix the revenue for 1920 at an amount which I honestly believe 
will be far less than the amount required. Nor am I willing to 
base a tax upon what the Secretary of the ‘Treasury says em- 
phatically is the wildest kind of guess as to what we shall need 
in 1920. As has been suggested by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Townsenp], if we are going to legislate for 1920 we might 
legislate for 1921 and 1922. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator does not 
mean to misrepresent the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 3 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly I do not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Secretary of the Treasury was re- 
ferring specifically to the estimates for 1919 of $18,000,000,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; if I remember rightly he used the 
words, in answer to a question that was propounded to him, 
and said it was really the wildest kind of a guess as to what the 
requirements of the Government would be for 1920. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was stated here the other day, and I 
am very sure he did not say it. I examined the record. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If there is a difference of opinion between 
the Senator and myself upon that point, I think there is no 
difference in our opinion that in fact it is the wildest kind of a 
guess to determine what our expenses will be two years from 
now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator it is my candid 
opinion, after thorough investigation, that there is more un- 
certainty about the estimates for 1919 than about the estimates 
for 1920. ° 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have dealt with 1919, and if we make 
a mistake and in our mistake vote for a sum that is far too 
little, it must necessarily carry itself into the next year and 
but exaggerate the error which we are now going to make in 
providing for less than we shall need during that year. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof, and that we must legislate for 1920 in 1919. 
I appreciate the fact that the majority party do not wish to have 
an extra session. I wish it were possible that we could escape 
an extra session next year. I can naturally understand that if 
we do not have an extra session and do not introduce a new 
tariff bill until December, 1919, we will run well, perhaps, into 
1920 before we find out the operation of that new tariff bill, and 
in the meantime the opposing party will have all the political 
advantage it can possibly acquire from such an uncertain condi- 
tion. I wish that we could settle what our tax legislation shall 
be in 1919, just as we have always done in the past, with only 
the taxation for the ensuing year, without attempting to tie the 
hands of Congress. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I shall not take the time of 
the Senate for a general discussion of the revenue bill. I recog- 
nize that it is the desire of the Senate to pass it at once. But 
I do not wish the bill to become a law without at least register- 
ing a brief protest against carrying the iniquities of war profits 
and war excess taxes beyond the period of the war. 

It has been stated by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser] that we have been carrying on the war extrava- 
gantly. That unfortunately is true. I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to go into the details, but I should like to remind 
the Senate that Great Britain carried on the war for four 
years, raised 5,000,000 men, built all her new cantonments and 
manufactories, added to ker navy, policed the North Sea, trans- 
ported armies to foreign shores, to the East, and purchased 
much of the material in our market at high prices, and paid 
the bills for $34,000,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Great Britain did not have any Hog Island. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is quite true. We, on the other hand, 
according to estimates, in the two years of our participation in 
the war, including the estimates for the next six months, will 
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spend 831,000,000, 000. Not including any loans we may make 
to the allies from now until next July, at least we will spend 
that, and probably those loans will increase it so that our two 
years of war will cost us as much as Great Britain spent in four 


ears. 

Of course, Mr. President, we have been extravagant. In fhe 
ordinary course of events a country not organized for war but 
for peace, which undertook to marshal a great army and all its 
resources in so short a time would be extravagant. But we have 
been more than extravagant. When we realize that the report 
of the Department of Justice shows that in the Hog Island ship- 
yards, which the revised estimate showed would cost $27,- 
000,000, they have spent $63,000,000, and the department con- 
fesses its inability to account for the difference; when we realize 
that a billion dollars has been spent in the airplane service, 
and that when the war closed we had a negligible number—only 
312; and when we realize the enormous extravagances of the 
Ordnance Department and the waste in the housing department, 
of course we can see where these expenditures have gone. 

But, Mr. President, we are willing to forget and wipe the 
slate, at least so far as paying the bills are concerned, because 
of the splendid results of the men we sent abroad. Their accom- 
plishments, the wonderful strength of the Army, drawn from the 
best manhood of this country, furnishes a bright page in Ameri- 
can history. And it is because of the success of the war and 
because of the results achieved by our armies upon foreign 
shores that the American people are willing that this bill, large 
as it is, should be passed and the expenses of the war be paid. 

But with this tax bill, which I believe is unprecedented in any 
country engaged in the war, there will be at least $5,000,000,000 
more bonds to be sold between now and July, 1919, and prob- 
ably $5,000,000,000 more in 1920. 

Mr. President, I am not willing to vote to carry the inequali- 
ties and injustice of this system of taxation into a period after 
the war. I believe the next Congress should be given an oppor- 
tunity to frame a just and equitable tax bill, when we are not 
under this pressure of raising in a short time the largest sum 
of money possible with safety to the business interests of the 
country. 

A personal, progressive income tax, with a heavy surtax on 
large incomes and a corporation income tax are just and equitable 
taxes. The wisdom of man can not discover a way of making an 
excess-profits tax a just and equitable tax between individuals, 
partnerships, and corporations. The very nature of an excess- 
profits tax—since an exemption basis of earnings by way of 
capital must first be established—makes it discriminatory, be- 
cause the overeapitalized concern escapes taxation and the 
conservative undercapitalized business man is penalized. It can 
not be helped. 

I do not believe that we should carry into 1920 this most 

vicious part of the bill. A war-profits tax is more equitable, 
but, of course, both the war-profits tax and the excess-profits tax 
of necessity must impose a great hardship on some business con- 
cerns and unjust discrimination between different corporations 
engaged in business. 
Last year, as I said, when the excess-profits tax bill was be- 
fore the Senate it discriminated against corporations, partner- 
ships, and individuals engaged in business with a small capital, 
conservatively organized concerns, and was in favor of the 
large capitalized corporations of the country. This bill will 
inevitably do the same thing. We have a section of this bill 
carrying into next year the discriminations and inequalities of 
such a system. Of course, it is a large tax bill. The necessities 
of the Government make it inevitable. I shall not go into any 
general discussion of the features of this bill. I have prepared 
a synopsis of the income taxes and other war taxes of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Germany in order that they might 
be compared with the proposed taxes in this country. I shall 
not stop to discuss it, but I ask permission to print it in the 
Record at the end of my remarks as an appendix. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KELLOGG. While it is true that it is difficult to com- 
pare this tax bill with the taxes imposed in foreign countries, I 
believe I am well within a conservative statément when I say 
that we are levying, all in all, the heaviest tax ever levied by 
any of the countries in this war—income, excess-profits, and war 
taxes altogether. It is true that the normal tax on incomes in 
Great Britain, as you will find, is 80 per cent; but it is also true 

t there are so many exceptions, reservations, and exemptions 
that it is hard to say whether the normal tax, as a whole, is 
greater than ours, 

The surtax in Great Britain is higher for the smaller incomes, 
but for the larger incomes the proposed surtax in this bill is 
yery much higher than the British. I am speaking from recol- 


lection when I say that no surtax in Great Britain goes above 
223 per cent. This is upon incomes of $50,000 or more. The 
exemptions of the war-profits tax in Great Britain are fully, 
as liberal, if not more so, than ours. The rate levied is 80 per 
cent on the balance. I do not think it is fair to say that this 
bill does not levy 80 per cent upon the war profits. In order to 
arrive at a war-profits tax, of necessity the bill must first pro- 
vide for an exemption of prewar net earnings, and our system 
of arriving at prewar earnings is in general the British system, - 
and we levy 80 per cent upon the balance. 

I have not heard of any serious objection by the American 
business men to the payment of taxes last year or the proposed 
taxes in this bill. The American people have made up their 
minds to win this war, and if it was necessary they were will- 
ing to pledge every dollar of their incomes and the vast re- 
sources of this country to that end, and they will pay these 
taxes without serious objection. But what I do object to is, 
at the present time, without the knowledge of what we shall 
need next year, carrying forward the worst part of this bill into 
1919 and 1920. 

As stated by the chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. 
Smao1ons] in his opening speech, we can not tell what the 
expenses of the Government will be next year. -We do not know 
what we have to pay in liquidation of the contracts of millions 
and millions of dollars for the various war projects. We do not 
know what we may have to pay in liquidation of the wheat 
guaranty, which was a war measure. We can not say now. 
what taxes should be levied for the next year. I hope that it 
will not be necessary to levy more than the $4,000,000,000. I 
think the American people are entitled to look forward to a 
decrease of these enormous war taxes. It is said that the tax 
bill should be passed and become a law before the beginning of 
the year in which the taxes are to accrue. Undoubtedly that 
is true, but that has not been our practice. The tax bill of 
1917 was passed in October of that year, and this bill, which 
might have been passed last summer had the majority party, 
desired to do so, is now still on the calendar of the Senate 
near the ist of January. í 

As I have said before, while I do not wish to take the time 
to discuss the bill at length, I wish to enter my protest against 
the taxes for 1919 and 1920. s 


APPENDIX. ‘ ™ 
Sxxorsis or Income-Tax Acts, VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1918. 


It is almost impossible to formulate a comprehensive comparative 
statement of the income-tax rates of the different countries now en- 
gaged at war. The best that can be done is to state as concisely as 

ossible the eral rates applicable under general varied circumstances 
n each particular country. 

GREAT BRITAIN. i 


INCOMB TAX—RATES OF TAX, 
Normal — 30 per cent of net income. This, however, is not with- 


Incomes below $12,500 per annum. i 
EXEMPTIONS, : 


Incomes hot exceedin 650 per annum are exempt from the o 
eration of the income — 88 r p: 


ABATEMENTS. ö 
In the case of incomes over $650 per annum and not exceeding 
$3,500, deductions, known as abatement, are made before the income 
tax is applied. This abatement is graduated as follows: 
Income— Abatement. 
Exceeding $650, not exceeding 82,000 $600 
Exceeding $2,000, smenettng $5,005... 00 


„ not g $3 
3,000, not exceeding $3,500. 
In the case of incomes exceeding $3,500 no abatement is made, and 
the tax is levied on the whole income at the rate applicable thereto. 


RELIEFS. 


In the respect of wife and dependent relatives, and in the respect of 
life insurance premiums, etc.: Relief from tax upon certain por- 
tions of his income is accorded each taxpayer to specified sums in 
the contingency that said taxpayer is me, jen dependent or in- 
digent relatives coming within the certain specified class. Rellef 
from the normal is granted to the taxpayer on the amount of 

nual premiums for life insurance or deferred annuity on his own 
iite or fie life of his wife, but this allowance shall not ređuce the 
income as estimated for purposes of exemption or abatement, neither 
shall it exceed of the total income of 7 per cent of the 
capital sum insured, or $500 in all, : 


EARNED INCOME RELIEF. R 


Wh the income does not exceed $12,500 and any part of that in- 
come is earned income, the following duated rates instead of the 
normal tax are applicable to the earned income: 


Per cent. 

en total earned income does not exceed $2,500.---.------__-_ 111 

Income 2. to 8.000 „«„„v„ͤ« „„ ⁰Ä˙0gu 15 
come 0 87.500. 

neome to 19099——5—7r—5ßvrðł —U ÄÜ6˖— zi 

ncome $10,000: t0. $12,000 -—~ eee nnn n= —— 26 
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UNEARNED INCOME RELIEF. 


Where the income does not excced $10,000, the following graduated 
trates instead of the normal tax are applicable to the unearned income: 


Per cent. 
Does not exceed $2.500_-------_---.------.-_---_-_ - 15 
From $2,500 to $5,000__ — 18 
From $5,000 to $7,500__ — 
bere eee ORY PaO cel Bite i ng, | 


SPECIAL WAR PROVISION, 


Reduced rates on pay of soldiers, sailors, etc.: The service pay of 
any person in the 3 Navy, Air Service, or Red Cross (if stationed 
0 


abroad) is taxed as follows: 
Per cent. 

Bae Bi Mo Re FT: ee Se RS Se eee | 
Exceeds $1,500 but does not exceed $2,500_-___-___________________ 6 
Exceeds $2,500 but does not exceed $5,000______________ ARTES 
Exceeds $5,000 but does not exceed 87,500. 11 
Exceeds $7,500 but does not exceed 810,000 13 
Exceeds $10,000 but does not exceed $12,500_ . 
e e SS A 17 


ABATEMENT IN CASE OF SOLDIERS, SAILORS, ETC. 
If the total income does not exceed $1,500 the prewar abatement of 
$800 is granted. 
SUPERTAX. 
Incomes over $12,500 are subject to a supertax according to the follow- 
ing graduated scale: 


Per cent. 
First 810,000 M REE SB Es Be OT A Bee 
Next $2,500 ($10,000 to 512.5007. 
Next $2,500 ($12,500 to i E SE AES IS 
Next $5,000 ($15,000 to 820.0000. 
Next $5,000 ($20,000 to 825.0000—— 
Next $5,000 ($25,000 to 830,000) 
Next $10,000 ($30,000 to $20,000) ERRATIC tet 
Next $10,000 ($40,000 to $50,000) __--_-_-___-__ -n 20 
Next $10,000 (above 850,000 a 223 


EXCESS-PROFITS TAX. 


p 
war standard is counted as 9 per cent of the capital invested (or for 
noncorporate business, 11 per cent). 


EXEMPTIONS. 


(1) Amount: $1,000, increased by one-fifth of the amount by which 
the profits are less than $10,000 if the prewar standard does not exceed 


$2,500. 
(2) Kinds of business: pobre offices, profession, insolvent 
businesses in the hands of a liquidator. 
Rate of tax, 80 per cent. 
France. 


Income tax imposed, 1918. 
EXEMPTIONS. 


Persons whose incomes do not exceed $600, ambassadors and other 
foreign diplomatic agents, including consuls and consular agents of 
foreign countries, are exempted from the operations of the war-income 
tax, providing, in the case of ambassadors and consuls and consular 
agents, this exemption is granted on the condition that the countries 
said ambassadors and agents represent extend similar privileges to 
French diplomatic agents and consuls. 

GENERAL INCOME TAX, 


The tax shall be levied on the total amount of the annual income 
of every taxable person. Such net income shall be determined with 
due regard to the perna] and real property of the taxpayer, the pro- 
fessions exercised by him, the wages, salaries, pensions, and life an- 


nuities enjoyed by him, and, the profits derived from any ful occu- 
tion in orit he may be engaged, after deducting ther m the cer- 
in exemptions and annuities herein specified. 
Married persons are entitled to an abatement of $400. In addition 


ch taxable person shall be entitled to an abatement of $200 for each 
—.— dependent upon him, not exceeding five. For each such de- 
pendent person after the fifth, $300 shall be the abatement. Each 
taxable person shall be taxed only on such part of his income as ex- 
ceeds, alter making deductions and abatements, the sum of $600. The 
tax shall be computed by adding together: 

One-tenth of the portion of the taxable income included between $600 
and $1,600. 

TSOs of the portion of the taxable income included between 
$1.600 and $2,400. 

Three-tenths of the portion of the taxable income included between 
$2,400 and $3,200. 

Four-tenths of the portion of the taxable income included between 
$3,200 and $4,000. 

Five-tenths of the portion of the taxable income included between 
$4,000 and $8,000. 

Six-tenths of the portion of the taxable income included between 
$8,000 and $12,000. 

ven-tenths of the portion of the taxable income included between 

$12,000 and $16,000. 

Eight-tenths of the portion of the taxable income included between 
$16,000 and $20,000. 

Nine-tenths of the portion of the taxable income included between 
$20,000 and $30,000. 

And the whole of the excess of income beyond this and applying to 
the igure so obtained the rate of 12.5 per cent. 

Further exemptions on the tax computed in accordance- with the 
above provide that each taxpayer is entitled to a reduction of 5 per 


cent for one dependent, 10 per cent for two dependents, 20 per cent for- 
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three dependents, and so on each dependent after the third entitles him 
to an additional reduction of 10 per cent. providing the total deductions 
do not exceed one-half of the tax. 


TAXATION OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROFITS. 


The rate of tax is fixed at 43 per cent. Various specified occupations 
and enterprises of a commercial character are exempted from the 
operation of this tax, except in so far that their net profits exceed the 
sum of $300. 

_ SPECIAL TAX, 

Independently of tax on profits derived from industrial and com- 
mercial undertekings as above imposed, a al tax is imposed. on the 
amount of business transacted by undertakings having for thelr prin- 
cipal object the retail sale of 1 or goods, when the amount of 
such ess exceeds $200,000, not including exports to forei 
countries, to Algiers, or to French colonies and protectorates. The 
said special tax is fixed in accordance with the following scale: i 

One-tenth of that portion of the amount of business between $200,000 
and $400,000. 

Two-tenths of that portion of the amount of business between 
$400,000 and $2,000,002. 
Three-tenths of that 
$2,000,000 and $20,000,000. 

Four-tenths of that portion of the amount of business between 
$20,000,000 and $40,000,000. á 

Five-tenths of that portion of the amount of business over 
$40,000,000. 

Agricultural and cooperative organizations which limit themseives 
to the transaction of business for the profit of their immediate mem- 
bers are not within the operation of this special tax. 


TAXES ON AGRICULTURAL PROFITS. 


An annual tax is imposed upon the profits derived from agricultural 
undertakings. The profits derived from such agricultural undertakings 
are considered for the purpose of assessing the tax as equal to one- 
half the rental value of the land; when the actual rental value does not 
exceed $2,400, the farm owners shall — 1 ꝗ— tax only on such portion 
of the income as exceeds $250. He s be entitled to an nbatement 
of two-thirds on the portion of the income between 0 and 8400 and 
5 an Ape portion between $400 and $600. he rate of tax is 

78 per cen f 


TAXATION OF SALARIES, WAGES, PENSIONS, ANNUITIES, ETC, 


Pensions, life annuities, and so forth, are subject to tax levied on that 
portion of their yearly total which exceeds the following amounts: 

Pensions and life annuities, $250. 

Salaries, allowances, fees, and wages, if the taxable person lives in 
a community of less than 10,001 inhabitants, $300. 

In a community of between 10,001 and 100, inhabitants, $400. 

In a community of more than 100,000 inhabitants, $500. 

In Paris and specified immediate vicinity, $600. 

Provided that in computing the tax only one-half of the portion of the 
taxable income included between the exempted minimum and the sum 
of N shall be considered. The rate of the tax is fixed at 3.75 
per cen 


ction of the amount of business betweea 


TAXES ON PROFESSIONAL INCOMES. 


The incomes from liberal professions and other nonmercantile offices 
and employments, as well as from all lucrative occupations and under- 
ta not liable to a special income tax, shall be subject to a tax 
levied annually upon the net income of the pre year, consistin 
of the excess of total receipts over expenses incu . The tax shal 
be levied only on that portion of the net profits in excess of the sum of 

ves in a commun of less than 10,001 inhabi- 

; $400 if in a community blende 1 to 100,000, sna xe 4 = is 
5 3 rson lives ‘ar 

and specified vicinity. Provided, however, that for the pu of com- 

rofits included between the 

O shall be divided in half, 


TAXATION OF INCOMES FROM TRANSFERABLE SECURITIES. 

The rate of tax is 5 per cent. 

TAXATION OF INCOMES FROM IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED REAL ESTATE. 

Rate of tax on een! gh real estate is 5 per cent on net income, 
Rate of tax on improved real estate fixed at 4 per cent of net income. 

EXCESS-PROFITS TAX. A 

Basis of tax: Excess of profits during war-trade years over prewar 
standard of profits, prewar standard boug the average of the last 
three years prior to August 1, 1914, but not to be counted at less 
than $1,000 nor less than 8 per cent on the capital invested. 

EXEMPTIONS. 
(1) Amount: In the case of mine owners and persons subject to the 
license tax, $1,000; in the case of plants wrecked by the war 
or located in the invaded territory, 6 per cent of the capital invested ; 
in the case of all who are subject to the tax, extra amounts necessary 
for depreciation. 

(2 ds of business: All except those conducted by mine owners, 
persons subject to a business-license tax, and persons furnishing sup- 
plies to the Government. 

Rate of tax— Per cent. 
On 8 portion of the taxable profits below 820,000 
On 8 rtion of the taxable profits between $20,000 and 
On the portion of the taxable profits between $50,000 and 

70 


80 


ITALY. 
EXCESS-PROFITS TAX. 

Basis of tax: New profits or excess of profits during war-trade years 
over the av of the amounts ascertained for personal property tax 
for the years 1913 and 1914, but this average is not to be counted as 
less than 8 per cent of the capital invested. 


1918. 


— 


EXEMPTIONS. 

(1) Amount, $500 or less; in the case of commission agents, 10 per 
cent increase in income or less. (2) Kind of business: (a) The tax is 
imposed only on merchants and manufacturers and on commission 
agents; (b) those helping to advance the Italian mercantile marine 
enjoy a qualified exemption. 

Rates of tax— 
(1) For merchants and manufacturers: 
On fraction of profits from 8 to 10 per cent on cap- 


Per cent. 


ital iniwesind sos aes ee emits 20 
On fraction of profits from 10 to 15 per cent on cap- 
rE Co eee = Se ee Oe Ee eS 30 
On fraction of profits from 15 to 20 per cent on cap- 
ital invested 40 
On fraction of pro 
OBOE eo rer — —— 60 
(2) For commission agents: 
On excess over 10 per cent up to 50 per cent of pre- 
tte i) oA eS AN SE a Ee ee 10 
On excess over 50 per cent up to 100 per cent of pre- 
Ae il) Ee Se ee eee 15 
On excess cver 100 per cent up to 200 per cent of pre- 
eyes E ee Ae en De ee 20 
On excess over 200 per cent up to 300 per cent of pre- 
war progs . — — 25 
On excess over 300 per cent of prewar profits 40 
GERMANY. 


PROPERTY INCREASE TAX. 

Basis of tax: Any increase in the total value of the property of indi- 
viduals between January 1, 1914, and December 31, 1916, excluding all 
increases due to transfer of property at death. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

(1) Any increase of not more than 3,000 marks ($750); (2) any 
increase where the total amount of the increased value of the property 
is not more than 10,000 marks ($2,500); (3) that portion of any in- 
crease equal to the diference between the original capital and 10,000 
marks ($2,500) whenever the total amount of the increased capital is 
not more than 15,000 marks ($3,750). 


Rate of tax: 

On the first $2,000. . cs duarctcccocnuseney 
On the next $2,500 or fraction thereof... . 
On the next $2,500 or fraction thereof. . 
On the next $5,000 or fraction thereof. . 
On the next $12,500 or fraction thereof . 
On the next $25,000 or fraction thereof. 
On the next $50,000 or fraction thereof. 
On the next $75,000 or fraction thereof. 
On the next $75,000 or fraction thereof... 
On any further amount 


ELT NA 


If the increased capital of a taxable individual does not exceed 
$25.000 he receives an abatement. 

Ii he has three children under 18, of one-fourth the amount of the 
surinx. 

If be has four chidren under 18, of one-half the amount of the 
surtax. 

If he has five children under 18, of three-fourths the amount of the 


urtax. 
It he has more than five children under 18, the whole of the surtax. 
EXCESS-PROFITS TAX (BUSINESS COMPANIES). 


Basis of tax: Excess’ of profits of domestic and foreign companies 
during war trade years over prewar standards of profits; prewar stand- 
ard being the average of those three of the last five prewar years 
arrived at by excluding the year with the largest and the year with 
the smallest profits, if 2 has existed for five years, except that 
it is not to be counted as less than 6 per cent on the paid-up original 
capital stock. 

Exemptions, 5,000 marks. 

Rate of tax—A. Domestic companies: 

Rate of tas on erccss profits. 


If ratio of average annual excess profits to capital stock and reserve 


8 


amounts to— ‘Per cent. 
Notimore:than:3 per e 10 
More than 2 per cent, but not more than 5 per cent_ ma RES 
More than 5 per cent, but not more than 10 per cent 20 
More than 10 per cent, but not more than 15 per cen = 28 
More -than 19- per nt... - 30 


Rate of surtax percentage of principal taz. 


If ratio of average annual total profits during war-trade years to 
capital stock and reserve amounts to— Per cent. 


More than 8 per cent, but not more than 10 A Cent 10 
More than 10 per cent, but not more than 15 per cent 20 
More than 15 per cent, but not more than 20 per cent 30 
More than 20 per cent, but not more than 25 per cent 40 
Lee ee eee 50 
B. Foreign companies: 
Rate of tax on profits. 

If excess profits amount to— Per cent. 
Not more than 51 CC ²˙ A ¾˙—. aE AL by nee 10 
More than $5,000, but not more than 519.990 12 
More than 16,000, but not more than $15,000_______________ 14 
More than 32990 but not more than 820,000 16 
More than $20. 00, but not more than $25.000- — 18 
More than $25,000, but not more than 830.000 20 
More than $30,000, but not more than 835,000 22 
More than 835,0 , but not more than 540,000. - 24 
More than $40,000, but not more than $45,000- 3 
More than $45,000, bat not more than 000. nei Tt 
More than $50,000, but not more than $62,500. = 30 
More than $62, 500, but not more than $125,000.. - 40 
More than $125,000-------------------- * 45 
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Rate of tax on domestic and foreign companies proposed in place of 
— Taus are budget bill 1918-19 (Board of Trade Journal, May 
. „ p. è 


Or (in the case of German compa- 

W. excess ts do not 
exceed $25,000) if the ratio of | Per cent. 
total profits to capital stock and 
reserve amounts to— 


Ifexcess profits amount to— 


Less than 25 per cent 
25 per cent or more. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let us have the question stated, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators au- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson Martin, K Simmons 
Bankhead tehcoc Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Johnson, Cal Moses Smith, Ga. 
rah Johnson, S. Dak. Myers Smoot 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Spencer 
rtis Jones, Wash, New Sterlin 
Dillingham Kellogg orris Sutherland 
Fernald Kendrick Nugent Swanson t 
Fletcher enyon Overman Thomas 
nee <irby ge Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Knox Penrose Trammell 
ay La Follette Poindexter Underwood 
Gerry venroot ollock Vardaman 
Gore McCumber Pomerene Walsh 
Gronna McKellar Saulsbury Warren 
ale McLean Shafroth Weeks 
Harding McNary Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], on 
account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on the amendment of the committee, which will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 11, after line 2, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out paragraphs (a) and (b), as follows: 

(a) In the case of a citizen or resident of the United States 12 per 
cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided 
in section 216: Provided, That upon the first $4,000 of this amount 
the rate shall be 6 per cent. 


(b) In the case of a nonresident alien, 12 per cent of the amount of 
the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(a) For the calendar year 1918, 12 per cent of the amount of the net 
income in excess of the credits provided in section 215: Provided, That 
in the case of a citizen or resident of the United States the rate upon 
the first $4,000 of such amount shall be 6 per cent. 

(b) For each calendar year thereafter, 8 per cent of the amount of 
the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of a citizen or resident of the United States 
the rate upon the first $4,000 of such amount shall be 4 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like very well if we 
could vote upon subdivision (a) first, and then vote on subdi- 
vision (b) thereafter. I will ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina if it would not be better to vote upon the whole question of 
the 1920 taxes at once in order to save the time of the Senate? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Ido not see how we can do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We may vote on one of them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
ask for a division of the question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I should like to divide the question by 
first voting on subdivision (a) and then voting on subdivi- 
sion (b). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This being a motion to strike 
out and insert, the Chair does not think that can be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was afraid it would not be in order, but 
simply asked the question as to whether or not it would be 
allowed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to ask if it would 
not be perfectly proper to move to amend the Senate committee 
amendment by striking out subdivision (b)? > 
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Mr. SEMMONS. That would be the best way to reach it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that wouid 
be a proper amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to amend the amendment of the 
committee by striking out paragraph (b) commencing on line 15. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The Secretary, On page 11, it is proposed to strike out para- 
graph (b) of the committee amendment, as follows: 

(b) For each calendar year thereafter, 8 per cent of the amount of 
the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of a citizen or dent of the United States the 
rate upon the first $4,000 of such amount shall be 4 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, those who are in favor of the 
committee amendment will vote “nay,” and those opposed to it 
will vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina has correctly stated the proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. TOWNSEND called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] to 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER], and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SMITH], who is absent. Therefore I will withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa}. He has released me on this and all other votes on 
this bill. Therefore I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Carper]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
WIck J, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). As 
I announced awhile ago, I haye a pair with the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. If permitted to vote, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL} to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I ask if 
he has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. KNOX. Then I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wm- 
LIAMS], which I transfer to the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Bano], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Sautssury’s name 
was called). On this particular question my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] is binding. 
If present he would vote “ yea” and I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sacre], 
and therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
yote “ yea.’ 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator froin Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 
if he were present he would vote “nay” and I should vote 
s yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SxarĦ] to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cumasins] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] on account of illness in his 
family. He is paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
TuHompson]. If the Senator from Illinois were present, he 
would yote “ yea.” - 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Barrp] on account of illness. 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KNOX. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to the senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. STEH] and vote“ yea.” š 


Mr. MCKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Steps} is detained from the Senate on account of illness. If 
he were present, he would vote “nay.” He is paired with the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. 

Mr. REED. In view of the transfer arrangement just an- 
nounced by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], I am 
at liberty to vote, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GAY. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Raxs- 
DELL] is detained on official business, If present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS, I have been requested to announce the follows 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Seng4 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortrH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. j 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 37, as follows: ` 


YEAS—31. 
Borah Johnson, Cal. McLean Poindexter 
is Kellogg Ý McNary Smoot 
Fernald Kenyon oses Spencer 
France Knox Nelson Sterlin, 
Frelinghuysen La Follette New Sutherland 
Senia Lenroot nostis warren 
a Lod: age eeks 
Harding McCumber Penrose 
NAYS—3T. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak, Overman 3 Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Swanson 
k Kendric Pittman Thomas 
n King Pollock Trammell 
Fletcher Kirb Pomerene Underwood 
y ` McKellar Reed Vardaman 
Gerry Martin, Ky. Shafroth Walsh 
Gore Martin, Va. Sheppard 
Henderson Myers Simmons 
Hitchcock Nugent Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—2s. 
Baird Fall Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Gof Robinson hompson 
Calder Hardwick Saulsbury ‘Townsend 
Chamberlain Hollis adsworth 
Colt Jones, Wash. Shields atson 
Cummins Lewis Smith, Md. Williams 
ham Owen Smith, Mich Wolcott 


So Mr. McCunmer’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary may 
now read the next amendment involving the 1920 provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator direct the 
Secretary's attention to the page and line? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall have to go through the bill very, 
carefully in order to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment is on page 49, Mr. President. 

The Secretary. The amendment on page 49 begins on page 
47, line 23, where the committee proposes to strike out para- 
graph (a), paragraph (b), and everything down to and includ- 
ing line 24 on page 48, and to insert: 


(1) For the calendar 
net income in excess of 


tb} 


per cent of the amount of the 
e credits provided in section 236; and 


poses, y paragraph (1) of 
subdivision (a) and three-fourths of the tax imposed by paragraph (2) 
of subdivision (a) shall be treated as levied by an act amendment of 
Title I of the revenue act of 1917. 

Mr. PENROSE. In order to bring the question before the 
Senate, I move to strike out paragraph 2. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania if he thinks it is necessary to have a yea-and-nay, 
vote on all these amendments? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I do not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania proposes an amendment to the committee amendment, 
which will be stated. 7 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 2, or 
the following, on page 49, line 4: A 

(2) For each calendar year thereafter, S per cent of such amount. | 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


1918. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 84. 

The Secretary. On page 84, in the third bracket, the com- 
mittee amendment is to strike out and insert; but all of the 
amendment has been agreed to except subdivision (b), on page 
34, which reads as follows: 

(b) For the taxable year 1919 and each taxable year thereafter there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid ae the net income of every corpo- 
ration a tax equal to the sum of the following. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I move io strike out para- 
graph (b). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
have the Secretary state the amendment which I offered on 
yesterday to paragraph (b), the paragraph which has just been 
read. I will state that quite a number of Senators are present 
to-day who were not here on yesterday when I discussed this 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was simply going to suggest to the Sena- 
tor that we have just rejected an amendment to the amendment 
of the committee. Now, the Senator is going to propose a sub- 
stitute, as I understand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all. My amendment is 
an amendment to the committee amendment. It begins on line 
21, page 84; and I will state just what the amendment is. On 
page 84, line 21, I move to strike out, after the word “to,” 
through line 3 on page 85. By the way, the amendment as 
printed has the word “or” in it instead of “on.” I ask leave 
to make that amendment in the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has that right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On pages 84 and 85, I move to 
strike out the matter just indicated and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Seventy per cent on the amount of the net income in excess of the 
war-profits credit as determined under section 313. 

The Senators will observe that the provision, as reported by 

.the committee, simply takes the exemption of the present bill 
as applied to the year 1918 and reduces the percentage of the 
tax upon that exemption. The war-profits tax for the year 1919 
has been eliminated from the bill by the committee under its 
proposed amendment, so as to leave in the bill for the calendar 
year 1919 the excess-profits tax. That excess-profits provision 
simply provides for an exemption of § per cent upon the in- 
vested capital, as defined in the bill. It gives precisely the same 
exemption from the excess-profits tax to one concern in the 
country as it does to all. It makes no distinction between the 
safe and stable businesses of the country and the hazardous 
businesses of the country. It carries only this language, “an 
exemption of 8 per cent upon the invested capital.” As I stated 
on yesterday, if this provision is adopted, it will be an absolute 
embargo upon any new enterprises of a hazardous nature. It 
will prevent the development and progress of the country; and 
at this time, when we are facing the reconstruction period, in- 

. Stead of deterring business we ought to encourage it. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has recommended to the com- 
mittee that we levy no excess-profits tax for next year. I am 
not willing to go quite to that extent; but I do believe that 
there is a happy compromise which can be very well substituted, 
and take a middle ground between the recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the recommendations of the 
Finance Committee, and I believe it to be absolutely fair. It 
will raise precisely the same amount of revenue for the Treas- 
ury. It will not discourage any business in this country. It 
will give to all the businesses in this country for the next cal- 
endar year precisely the same exemption, equal to the same 
pront which all the enterprises of the country made prior. to 

e war, 

It exempts from any excess-profits tax the profits which the 
businesses of this country were making prior to the war, but 
not in excess of 20 per cent on the invested capital. If we do 
that, it means that we can raise as much revenue as is proposed 
to be raised by this committee amendment. If we can do it'in 
5 way which will not injure any business, why should it not 

done? 


Therefore I offer this provision as an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. I sincerely trust that Senators will con- 
sider it seriously. This amendment of mine will not discour- 
age any enterprise. The country was prosperous before the 
war. This amendment permits the same degree of prosperity 
after the war. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator what effect 
this is going to have upon the mining industries of the West, 
the development of new mines? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state to the Senator from 
Colorado that I do not believe there will be a dollar going into 
a new mining industry in this country during the year 1919 
if this committee amendment is adopted; but if you adopt my 
amendment, it will allow to the mining industry and to the new 
mining industry the ‘same percentage of exemption from an 
excess-profits tax which the representative concerns of the 
country earned prior to the war; and if they developed mining 
industries prior to the war, under this amendment of mine they 
will do it again. But if you adopt the amendment proposed by 
the Senate committee and allow to a mining industry an exemp- 
tion of only 8 per cent upon its invested capital, and tax its 
earnings above that amount, you will not get another dollar 
into the mines of the country. You will not get another dollar 
into the stock interests of the country. You will not get a 
dollar into any new industry, any untried industry; but you 
will have plenty of dollars for the old, stable industries of the 
country. You will have dollars to go into the preferred stocks 
of the country, but you will destroy any incentive, any initiative, 
for capital to go into a new concern or develop a new enter- 
prise. So I say to the Senators, you are assuming a great 
responsibility in supporting the amendment proposed by the 
committee. 

The Secretary of the Treasury said to us that, in his opinion 
and in the opinion of the President, we ought to put no excess- 
profits tax on business after the war; but there is a sentiment 
in the country that there ought to be some sort of a tax on 
high profits, and in my amendment I put the tax on profits 
above 20 per cent, whether earned before the war or after. 
That, however, is the only limitation. As between 6 per cent 
and 20 per cent, all classes of business may earn and hold, 
exempt from this tax, precisely the same amount of earnings 
that they made before the war. The country was prosperous 
then. We have reason to believe that if they are permitted to 
go on in that way the country will be prosperous after the war; 
but, I beg of you, do not put this tax on the business of the 
country, which would be an absolute burden upon any business 
of a hazardous nature. It gives an absolute exemption to all 
of the old, steady, heavily capitalized industries of the coun- 
try. They will not pay any tax under this committee provision, 
but the new industries, the hazardous industries, will bear the 
entire burden; and it is those industries that you want to en- 
courage instead of destroying them. 

Therefore I propose this amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator is right in the 
statement he makes that the excess-profits tax will allow a 
heavy profit to be made by the old industries of the country and 
will not tax them adequately as to the provisions of the 1920 
section of the bill, then the excess-profits tax that we have im- 
posed in the bill for 1918 will have the same effect. 

Mr. President, if there was anything that was thoroughly 
worked out in a spirit of generosity toward the industry con- 
cerned, it was the sections of the bill that apply to mines and 
mining and timberlands and gas wells, and all that sort of 
thing. There were on the committee three or four members 
who represented States in which those industries constitute a 
large part of the business of the people. They asked and de- 
manded various and sundry relief provisions. We granted to 
them substantially everything that they asked us to grant them. 
We provided, in the case of a mine, that if there was a sale it 
should pay a tax of not more than 20 per cent upon the sale- 
price. We provided an amortization provision for mines that 
were operated, which allowed them to amortize to the full extent 
of the original cost of the mine and its development. 

This question was thoroughly thrashed out in the committee. 
The Senator from New Mexico presented his views there as fully 
as he has presented them here to-day and on yesterday, and the 
committee decided against his contention. If the amendment of 
the Senator should be adopted, we would have to rewrite many 
of the most important sections of this bill, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 
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Mr. SIMMONS. It would have to go back to the committee 
in order that we might adjust the other sections of the bill to 
the changes made here. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator to state any 
important provision of this bill which would have to be changed 
if this amendment were adopted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Rather than undertake to go into that argu- 
ment, I would prefer to withdraw the statement. That is my 
judgment about it—that we would have to consider very seri- 
ously the effect of this change upon the other sections of the 
bill. Especially, Mr. President, we would have to consider very 
seriously its effect upon the revenues of the Government. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will simply state, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me, two facts: First, my amendment relates 
only to the excess-profits tax for the year 1919, and no other 
important provision of the bill will have to be amended at all. 
Secondly, the experts of the Treasury say that the amendment 
which I propose will produce precisely the same amount of 
revenue as the scheme proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator's amendment is 
in effect a war excess-profits tax. It proposes to substitute for 
the excess-profits tax proposed by the committee for 1920, with 
the low rates of 20 and 40 per cent, a war-profits tax of 70 per 
cent, with an exemption as high as 20 per cent. So, when you 
go to analyze it, the proposition means nothing more than to 
substitute for a low excess-profits tax a war-profits tax with a 
high exemption and a high rate. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to-say 
just a word in reply to what the Senator from North Carolina 
has said. 


His scheme makes a low exemption, or reduces the exemption, | 


and imposes a low tax. My scheme makes a high exemption 
and imposes a high rate of tax; but my scheme has the exemp- 
tion balanced by the experience of the business prior to the war. 
He talks about this being called a war-profits tax. It is that, 
and the war is still here; and the purpose of this amendment is 
to catch the hang-over profits from the war and to help pay the 
war debt. 

The Senator speaks about the remedial provisions of the bill 
with reference to amortization and the limtation of the tax 
upon sales in the case of mines. That is true. 
most important provisions in the bill. Those provisions simply 
seek to put that particular class of business upon the same 


plane as other business, which is not done in the existing law. | 


It is only intended to equalize the mining business with other 
busness in that respect. 

It comes down to the question of an excess-profits tax. Are 
you going to put the same rate of tax upon the earnings of a 
mining company after allowing it 8 per cent exemption that 
you are going to put on the Chemical National Bank after 
allowing it 8 per cent? The Chemical National Bank never 
earned 8 per cent and never tried to do so on its invested capital 
and accumulated surplus. Take the other stabilized industries 
of this country, which have their preferred stocks outstanding 
at a low rate of dividends; take any of those old, safe invest- 
ments, and they do not expect to earn much over 8 per cent. 
Therefore they pay none of this excess-profits tax; but with 
that 8 per cent exemption you are putting that excess-profits tax 
upon the brain and energy of this country where a new business 
is started in this country, depending upon brains to build up 
the business in order that the new business may compete with 
the old, stabilized concerns which are highly capitalized through 
the building up of surplus during past years, through watered 
stock, and that sort of thing. They are highly capitalized, and 
do not expect to make a high pereentage of income upon their 
capital, Are you going to encourage the new and vigorous 
rising competitors, that they may grow and increase their busi- 
ness and develop the country? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement of my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], I withhold my vote. 


They are the | 


Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] to the 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
and withhold my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. Saursnunx's name 
was called). My general pair with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] does not apply to this vote. I there- 
fore vote. I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
Situ], I withhold my vote. ji 

Mr. ‘TOWNSEND (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. ] 

Mr. CURTIS. I am advised that the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], with whom I have a general pair, 
will vote the same way I intend to vote. I will therefore vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I transfer my general pair with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Warson] te the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WAtsH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean], who has not voted. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hardwick] and vote 
ven.“ 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: z 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortrH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis] ; and 

The Senator fram Michigan [Mr. Saurs] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—15. 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. McNary Shafroth 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Myers Sheppard 
Henderson Kendrick Phelan Thomas 
Johnson, Cal. King Pittman 
NAYS—44, 
Bankhead Kellogg Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Kenyon New Smoot . 
Curtis Kirby Nugent Spencer 
France La Follette Overman Sutherland re 
Frelinghuysen nroot Page Swanson 
Gay Lodge Penrose ‘Trammell 
Gerry McCumber Poindexter Underwood 
Gronna McKellar Pollock Vardaman 
Hale Martin, Ky. Pomerene arren 
Harding Martin, Va. Saulsbury eeks 
Hitehcock Moses Simmons Wolcott 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Baird Fernald Owen Sterling 
Borah Gof Ransdell Thompson 
Brandegee Gore Reed Townsend 
Calder Hardwick Robinson Wadsworth 
mberlain Hollis Sherman Walsh 

olt Jones, W: Shields Watson 
Culberson ox Smith, Ariz. Wiliams 
Cummins Lewis Smith, Md. 
Dillingham McLean Smith, Mich. 
Fall Norris Smith, S. C. 


So the amendment of Mr. Joxes of New Mexico to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 2 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 

to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 85—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Secretary if, on page 67, subdivision 
(b), paragraph 2 was passed over? It is on the same subject, 
but it is not marked in my copy of the bill as having been 
passed over. I refer to lines 16 and 17, on that page. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
it was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the same subject matter. The next 
amendment passed over is on page 85. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The Secrerary. On page 85 the committee proposes, in Ife 
16, after the word “That,” at the beginning of section 302, to 
strike out all down to and including the numerals “ $50,000,” in 
line 25, and to insert 


— 


1918. 


Mr. SMOOT. It has been read once. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 105 is the next. 

The SECRETARY. On page 105, seetion 335 was passed over. 
In line 7, after the words “sum of” and the colon, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out the remainder of the paragraph, 
all down to and including the word income,“ in line 16, and 
to insert 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has already been read. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The Srcrerary. On page 107, at the foot of the page, Title 
IV- Estate tax 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am advised, although I have not had time 
to verify it, that the sections relating to the deduction of taxes 
for 1919 and 1920 have now been acted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Everything has been dis- 
posed of down to “ Estate tax,” on page 107. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am exceedingly anxious, 
and I think everyone else is, to have the bill finally put upon 
its passage on Monday. In order to do that, it will be necessary 
for us to meet very early on Monday, and we may have to hold 
a night session. 

I move that the Senate take a recess until 10 o'clock on 
Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, December 23, 
1918, at 10 o'clock a. m 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarunbax, December 21, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon.. 

The Rey. Earle Wilfley, of the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Heavenly Father, we ask Thee to accept our thanksgiving for 
what of gladness may fill our hearts this morning, We thank 
Thee for the approach to the holiday season, and as we come to 
this time of the year when we are thinking of those dear to us 
may we also think in kindness and love of all the suffering and 
needy ones of earth. © Lord, temper our thinking, eur speak- 
ing, and our doing with the spirit of this holiday season. God, 
grant Thy blessing, therefore, upon to-day’s doings, upon those 
things that enter into our lives, and upon us as we strive to do 
Thy will. For Thy Name's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, December 19, 
1918, was read and approved. 


i RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BIEL. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors I report herewith the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, with the report (No. 87s) of the committee. 
I understand that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
desires to file a minority report. Is he present? 

Mr. FREAR. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has that report now? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. And that the minority report of the gentlemam 
from Wisconsin be also filed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sarart], by direction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
‘files the river and harbor appropriation bill, together with the 
‘report of the majority and the minority report filed by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 
| Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 
| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania reserve all points of order on the 
Dill. 

. Mr. MANN. Has the bill been reported? 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


II. R. 13402. A bill making «ppropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for ot purposes. 
| The SPEAKER. The Dill, with the accompanying report, is 
ordered printed and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
_House on the state of the Union, 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS, 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 


‘what his intention is with regard to the consideration of the 


river and harbor appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMALL. It is the present intention to eall up the bill on 
Monday. There may be some short bills which by agreement 
may precede the consideration of the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman does not intend to 
proceed any further than general debate until after the holiday 
recess? 

Mr. SMALL. Can the gentleman tell whether we will be in 
session on Tuesday or net? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kirrcnrx] may be able to give us some information 
about that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I have stated to the House 
twice that our intention is to work on Monday and Tuesday, 
and when we adjourn on Tuesday to adjourn over until Friday, 
with the understanding that we will adjourn from Friday until 
the following Monday; that nothing will be done from Tuesday 
until Monday. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The purpose of my question is to ascer- 
tain whether it is expected there will be a vote on the river and 
harbor bill on Tuesday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no. I do not think it possible to con- 
clude more than general debate fer the recess. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there will be any 
objection to the general debate, but it seems to me we ought not 
to read the items and attempt to diseuss them unless a reason- 
ably full House is present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smarr] to include in his statement the re- 
quest for printing the minority report of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. SMALE. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think there is any proba- 
bility of proceeding with business in the Heuse before New 
Year's Day? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I doubt very much whether we will have n 
sufficient number here to proceed very seriously, but that will 
take care of itself when we adjourn next week. 

Mr. MANN. The question is really whether we shall punish 
some of the Members who may stay here for the reason that they 
want to be here if business is to be transacted, so that they will 
not go home, and then when the time comes not be able to trans- 
act any business because no ene will be here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. [If it is satisfactory to the House, we shall 
have am understanding now, that when we adjourn from Tues- 


dax, say, we will adjourn until Friday, and from Friday to 


Monday, and that on Monday we can then adjourn until Thurs- 
day. y 

Mr. MANN. I think that will be the wisest course, because 
my judgment, based on observation. of the past, would be that the 
House would not be prepared to consider the river and harbor 
bill by items on Monday, preceding New Year's Day, or in the 
holiday week, unless we proceed all of next week; but having 
vacation for practically six days, a great many Members will 
go away. I doubt whether it is desirable to punish those who 
do come back by getting them to come back, whem it is certain 
that we will not do anything 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, there is ne desire to punish any- 
one, but in the arrangement some one might be punished. What- 
ever is done will have to be done by unanimous consent. { 

Mr. MANN, Oh, no; it could be done by announcement. 
When the gentleman from North Carolinn makes an announce- 
ment, that would settle the matter. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then I will make this announcement. f 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Before the gentleman makes the an- 
nouncement, will he yield for another suggestion? i 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les. b 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Was there not some report from the 
Committee on Elections that was to come up? 

Mr. KTCHIN. That is on January 3. I make this announce- 
ment, that I shall ask unanimous consent on Tuesday that when 
we adjourn we adjourn over until the following Priday, with 
the understanding that nothing will be done on Friday except 
to go over until the following Monday, and then on Monday E 
shall ask unanimous. consent to go until the following * 
day. 


Mr. SEAYDEN. That takes you until what date? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Thursday, because there is already one mat- 
ter set for January 3, un election contest. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman from North 
Carolina satisfied that we will have a quorum here on Tuesday 
to take up the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I just want to say with respect to the river 
and harbor bill, we will have general debate on Monday, and if 
the chairman of the committee would prefer that on Tuesday we 
do not take up the bill but adjourn from Monday after general 
debate, instead of on Tuesday, until Thursday, and then until 
Monday and until Thursday, we would be able to do that. 

Mr. TOWNER. With the understanding that on Thursday as 
on Monday there will be no business transacted. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I do not agree to that. 

Mr. TOWNER. The statement was made by the Speaker a 
short time ago. 


Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman means the day after Christ- 
mas? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is all right. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The only thing I can say is that I will ask 


unanimous consent on those days to adjourn over. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is perfectly safe to say that probably 
there will be no quorum here and the House will be protected in 
the absence of a quorum if any person should object to adjourn- 
ing over, I am not going home. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman will yield, the statement the 
gentleman has already made indicated that there will be a gen- 
tleman's agreement for an adjournment of three days at a time 
until Thursday, January 2? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. It is a question of adjourning Monday 
or Tuesday, and I would ask the gentleman from North Carolina 


{Mr. Saratt] as to his committee's desire to go on on Tues- 
day? 
Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, it is the desire of the committee, 


if possible, to conclude general debate before the Christmas re- 
cess. On this side there are requests for time which in the ag- 
gregate only amount to about an hour. I have not conferred 
with Mr. Kennepy, the ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee; he does not seem to be in the Hall, but it is the desire 
to conclude general debate. 

Mr. MANN. I think there will be no trouble in concluding 
general debate on Monday or Tuesday with the understanding 
we are not to proceed with the reading of the bill under the 
five-minute rule before the holidays. 

Mr. SMALL. Not until Thursday, January 2; that is satis- 
factory. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
eral debate—— 

Mr. MANN. Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When we finish general debate, whether it is 
Monday or Tuesday, I shall ask unanimous consent to adjourn 
over three days at a time until after January 2, with the under- 
standing that nothing will be done except the reading of the 
Journal and a motion made to adjourn, 

Mr. MANN. Why not, if it is possible to make an agreement, 
ask for it now? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The only thing I could do under existing 
circumstances is to make this request, and I think the House 
will give unanimous consent. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I simply. wanted to inquire of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina about a bill known as the contract 
bill, reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, which I 
understand is to come up on Monday 
Mr. KITCHIN. On Monday morning. 

Mr. DUPRE. And will have precedence over the river and 
harbor bill. . 


Mr. McKENZIE. That is very important. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The River and Harbor Committee will yield, 
-I understand, to the gentleman from Alabama, chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, to ask unanimous consent to 
consider that bill. 

Mr. MANN. It can only come up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and it will also yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Montacvuz] to ask unanimous consent to 
consider his charter bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to know whether 
the gentleman means we shall quit after general debate on the 
Stes and harbor bill, without commencing the reading of the 


We will adjourn over when we finish gen- 


l 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am frank to say that there 
ought to be a quorum here if we are to begin the reading of 
the bill on Tuesday, but I understand from the gentleman there 
is to be nothing but general debate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is all. í 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? “ 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. FESS. Could not we arrange this discontinuance on 
Monday, as there are some of us who would like to be home on 
Christmas eve? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There will not be anything but general de- 
bate. We haye agreed to that, on the river and harbor bill. 
After the general debate is concluded, I shall ask unanimous 
consent to adjourn over. 

Mr. FESS. Those of us who desire to go home would like to 
be home on Tuesday evening. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman would be perfectly 
safe in going home Monday night. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
GraHam of Illinois, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

EULOGIES ON SENATOR GALLINGER. 


Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Sunday, January 19, 1919, be set aside for addresses 
on the life, character, and public services of Hon. Jacon H. 
GALLINGER, late United States Senator from the State of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, eulogies on Mr. 
STERLING of Illinois have been set for that day. 

The SPEAKER. There are so many they will have to be 
doubled up if we are going to have them on Sunday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not understand the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I asked unanimous consent for the mak- 
ing of addresses on Senator GALLINGER’s life and public sery- 
ices for the 19th of January. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I understand now the gentleman from 
New Jersey says that that date has been set aside for another 
purpose: I will therefore modify the request and make it Janu- 
ary 26. 

The SPEAKER. There is one set aside for that date—Sena- 
tor BROUSSARD. 

Mr. MANN. It does not make any difference. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated a moment ago there are 
= many eulogies we will have to double up and have two at a 
time. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Then, I will renew my request for the 
19th, as originally stated. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New Hampshire asks 
unanimous consent that Sunday, January 19, be set apart for 
memorializing Senator GALLINGER at the same time the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. STERLING] is memorialized. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the postal 
telegraph. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the ques- 
tion of the postal telegraph. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reserving the right to object, I hope the 
gentleman will withdraw that and wait until Monday, because 
several gentlemen have asked for the same thing, and I have 
asked them to wait until that time. 4 

Mr. STEENERSON, All right. - u 

ADJOURNMENT. E 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHiın] that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 21° 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, December 
23, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. ` 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. * 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 

the Treasury, transmitting items to be included in the sundry, 

civil bill for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doe. No. 1610), was taken 

from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed, 


1918. 


— 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr, GRIFFIN, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13026) to author- 
_ ize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and sani- 
tarium facilities for discharged ‘sick and disabled soldiers and 
sailors, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 2 
report (No. 879), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations 
Tor the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 13463) to amend section 3 
of public act No. 106 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, entitled “An 
act to save daylight and io provide standard time for the 
United States,” approved March 19, 1918; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Fereign Commerce, 

By Mr. DENT (by request): A bill (H. R. 13464) to amend 
the medals of honor, distinguished-service crosses, and dis- 
tinguished-service medals provisions of the Army appropriation 
act, approved July 9, 1918; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13465) to create in the Army of the United 
States a corps to be known as the Corps of Chaplains; to the 
‘Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H, R. 13466) making certain 
items of appropriation contained in section 8 of the vocational 
rehabilitation act, approved June 27, 1918, available for addi- 
tional purposes and construing the term “family allowance,” 
as contained in section 2 thereof; to the Committee on Appre- 
priations, 

By Mr. DENT (by request): A bill (H. R. 13467) fixing the 
rauk, pay, and allowances of chaplains in the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13468) to provide an 
extension to the post office at Zanesville, Ohio; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 13469) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue patent in fee simple to the 
county of Huron, in the State of Michigan, fer a certain described 
tract of land for public park purposes; te the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 13470) for the relief of 
Jolin Chick; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A Dill (H. R. 13471) granting a pension 
to Thomas W. Breckenridge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Ey Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 13472) granting a pension to 
Tuther Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13473) granting an increase of pension to 
|! Jacob Eberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13474) granting a pension to Ella May 
Sloan: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
3y Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 13475) granting a pension to 
‘Greenup T. Berlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 13476) granting a pension 
to George Polleti; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 13477) granting an in- 
crense of pension to Young W. Cordell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bin (H. R. 13478) granting an increase 
‘of pension to William Boone; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. r 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13479) granting a 
pension to Rhoda E. Pryor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
pn the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: Petition of R. A. Elias,. Wil- 
liam E. Strong, Nelson Dow Griswold, Herbert S. Beckwith, 
Ronald P. Lowry, and W. A. Robinson, jr.,.amateur wireless 
operators, protesting against House bill 13159, which provides 
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for the taking over of all radio stations; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of board of 
aldermen of the city of Newport, R. I., protesting abandonment 
of work on housing proposition at Newport, R. 1.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution of the Baptist Ministers’ 
Conference of Baltimore and vicinity, urging a league of na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Brief of Dr. Wilson Compton, relative to 
the definition of * Iuvested capital“ as applying to the pending 
revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of ‘Californian White and Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, relative to -cajiital, surplus, and undivided 
pure in the revenue bill; te the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of H. A. Stafford, pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood Railway Cierks, Lodge No. 338, Kala- 
mazoo, Michi, favoring the retention of William G. McAdoo for 
Railroad Director; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. : 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of residents of Philadelphia, protest- 
ing against the enactment of legislation restricting the use of 
wireless apparatus; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
und Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, indorsing 
resolutions adopted by the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associa- 
tion: to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. : 

Also, resolutions of Pennsylvania Branch of Women's Peace 
Party of Philadelphia, discussing terms of peace; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Logan Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, pro- 
testing against the enactment of legislation looking to the adop- 
tion of the metric system ; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, December 23, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Sunday, December 15, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the folowing Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Rpencer 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Pollock Sterling 
Cummins Kenyon Saulsbury Thomas 
Dillingham Knox Shafro Vardaman 
Gerry t Sh Warren 
Gronna Martin, Va Simmons Williams 
Hale Nugent Smith, Ariz. 
Henderson Overman Smith, Ga 
Johnson, Cal. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. 1 desire to announce that the senior 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. Saara] is necessarily absent tem- 
porarily on very important business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call, There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Hrrencock, Mr. McCuamer, Mr. McNary, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
POINDEXTER, Mr. TRAMMELT, and Mr. WEEKS answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. New, Mr. Norris, Mr. France, Mr. CURTIS, 
Mr. Curnrnsox, Mr. Kimey, Mr. Unvrerwoop, Mr. Towxszxn, Mr. 
McKeriar, Mr. Kine, Mr. Watson, Mr. La Forterrre, Mr. SUTH- 
ERLAND, Mr. Harprne, and Mr. Pomerexe entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Surips] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorf], is detained by illness. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Becxkuaarj, the Senator from California [Mr. - 
PHELAN], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrratan], and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] are detained on official 
business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Suerwan] is detained at home by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll roll. There is a quorum present. 
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t CABLE SERVICE. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Postmaster General in response to a 
resolution of the 10th instant, which will be inserted in the 
Recorp and lie on the table. 

The communication is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., December 23, 1918. 


The SECRETARY UNITED STATES SENATE, 
- Washington, D. C. 
Dran SIR: I have to acknowledge the receipt of Senate resolution No. 
376, adopted December 10, 1918, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to inform the Senate, if not inconsistent with the public service, 
whether information can be promptly asked for and received 77 cable, at 
the request of the immediate tives of any officer or soldier in the 
overseas service of the country, where no word has been received from 
such officers and soldiers for more than six weeks, as to whether such 
officer or soldier was, on November 11, 1918, dead or alive.” 

In reply I have to advise the Senate that all cablegrams have been 
dispatched as addressed by the cable companies, and while there has 
been considerable congestion in the cable service, at no time has the 
so far as the cables are concerned, extended beyond a few days. 
operation of the cables is now under Government control and 
has been placed under a single managing head in order to coordinate 
them and relieye such congestion with the hope that the coordination 
of cables will materially remove the delay. The Navy Department 
through the radio service is cooperating with this department and 
relieving the cables of large numbers of Government messages. Steps 
have also been taken to remove the bar against private code messages 
paih when accomplished, will still further relieve the load on the 
cables. : 

The condition recited in the joint resolution does not seem to be 
in any way related to such congestion as has heretofore existed with 
relation to the cable service. I am informed by the cable companies 
that many inquiries of the nature covered by the resolution have been 
sent to France but that only a small percentage of them have been 
answered. ‘The cable companies have no definite information as to the 
reason for this, but report that in their opinion it is due to the fact 
that the parents and friends who send such messages are not advised 
as to whom the inquiries should be addressed or the whereabouts of the 
person addressed. It is also manifest that with the rapid movement of 
troops, the many casualties, and the different locations of hospitals in 
various sections of France and England to which the wounded were 
sent, it would be impossible in many cases to obtain the information 
which is so earnestly desired by friends and relatives of the soldiers. 
The War Department, however, would probably be able to furnish more 
specific information as to the difficulties encountered in delivering cable- 
grams of this character. Neither the cable companies nor the Postal 
Service is In a position to speak with respect to matters growing ont 
of military operations. 

Respectfully, yours, 
A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 372) to amend Senate joint reso- 
lution No. 78, approved October 5, 1917, entitled “ Joint reso- 
lution to suspend requirements of the annual assessment work 
on mining claims during the years 1917 and 1918,“ in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


i ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


$ 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 12916. An act to provide for the temporary promotion 
of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps serving with the 
Army ; and 

II. R. 12945. An act providing for the purchase of uniforms, 
nccouterments, and equipment by officers of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, and midshipmen at the Naval Academy 
from the Government at cost. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 


650, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, of Durand, Mich., and 


a petition of Mackinaw Lodge, No. 996, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen, of Marshall, Mich., praying for the enactment of legis- 
Jation extending the time of Government control of railroads, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry school-teachers of North- 
ville, of sundry citizens of Allegan, of the Woman's Club of 
Saginaw, of the teachers of the high school of Grand Rapids, 
of sundry teachers of Republic, of the school board of Re- 
public, and of the principals of the high schools of Lansing, 
praying for the establishment of a department of education, 
which were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Mass., praying for the immediate withdrawal of American troops 
from Russia, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the War Service 
Committee of the Fur Industry of the United States, favoring 
the elimination of the proposed tax on furs, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 
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He also presented resolutions adopted by the Joseph Plunkett 
Brauch, Friends of Irish Freedom, of Brighton, Mass., favoring 
the freedom of Ireland, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the congregation 
of the First Parish Church of Cambridge, Mass., and resolutions 
adopted at a mass meeting of sundry citizens of Cambridge, 
Mass., favoring the creation of a league of nations for the main- 
tenance of peace, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the United Irish 
Societies of Lowell, Mass., and resolutions adopted by Local 
Division No. 18, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of North Brook- 
field, Mass., favoring the freedom of Ireland, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of members of the Local 
Board of Albany County, Wyo., praying for Government recogni- 
tion of the work of the local boards in raising the National Army, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


COST OF WAR WITH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
395), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretaries and heads of the several executive 
departments, as well as the heads of all separate bureaus, commissions, 
boards, or similar bodies authorized to bt rey the public funds for war 
rapes be, and they are hereby, directed to furnish the Senate at an 
early practicable date full information and figures relative to the cost 
of the war with Germany and Austria, as shown a) by the expenditures 
already made by their several departments; (2) by the sums already 
obligated by their several departments to be hereafter paid; (3) any 
other costs of the war, such as the cost of transportation of our soldiers 
hack home and their demobilization, or any other extraordinary expenses 
traceable to the war. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to furnish, in addition to the cost of the war in his 
department, an epitome of the cost of the war in the various other de- 
partments to the extent which it is shown by his books, together with 
a toiii thus giving the complete cost of the war, as far as his books 
show it. 


SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA, 


Mr. POMERENE. I am directed by the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections to report a resolution to reimburse the Sen- 
ator from the State of West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] for 
expenses incurred by him in defense of his title to his seat in 
the Senate, and I submit a report (No. 628) thereon. I ask 
that the resolution be read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 

The resolution (S. Res. 394) was read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate to Hon. HOWARD SUTHERLAND, a Senator 
from the State of West Virginia, the sum of $2,435 in reimbursement of 
expenses necessarily incurred by him in defense of his title to his seat 
in the Senate, said sum to be considered as a full and final settle- 
ment of all expenses, including counsel fees, incurred by him in con- 
nection with the said contest. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that this matter be disposed of at 
once. I think the Committee on Contingent Expenses is ready 
to report. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico subsequently, from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
to which was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it 
favorably without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to. 


PROMOTIONS IN OVERSEAS SERVICE. 


Mr. McKELLAR. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably, without amendment, Senate resolution 
359, requesting the Secretary of War to furnish the Senate full 
information in reference to promotions in overseas service, and 
also of officers who have not seen overseas service, and so forth, 
and I submit a report (No. 629) thereon. 

I ask for the immediate consideration of the resolution. It is 
very short, and is of the same general nature as the resolution 
submitted by me a few minutes ago and which was adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). The 
resolution will be read. 2 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, requested 
and directed to furnish to the Senai- full information in reference to 
promotions in overseas service. 

Also, full information as to promotions already made of officers who 
have not seen overseas service. 

Also, any plans he may have of equalizing promotions, to the end 
that those who have become entitled to promotions by reason of service 
abroad or at home shall be accorded such promotion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 


1918. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not prepared to allow that resolution 
to be agreed to just now without question. At some later time 
I may not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred, 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5220) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of Santa Anna, Tex. ; 

A bill (S. 5221) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of Galveston, Tex.; and 

A bill (S. 5222) granting honorably discharged members of the 
armed forces of the United States during war with Germany one 
month’s furlough on full pay, transportation and subsistence ex- 
penses to their homes, and permission to keep and wear uni- 
forms; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3223) for the relief of the Alabama and Coushatta 
Indians in Polk County, Tex.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5224) to prohibit intoxicating liquors and prostitu- 
tion within the Canal Zone, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Philippines. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 5225) granting a pension to Sarah F. Robinson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 5226) for the relief of Daniel W. Booth, alias Daniel 
Frantz; and 3 

A bill (S. 5227) for the relief of Edward H. Lockwood; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5228) for an addition to Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 5229) granting a pension to Elizabeth Crossley ; 

A bill (S. 5230) granting an increase of pension to Mary H. 
Doherty ; 

A bill (S. 5231) granting a pension to Alice B. Elliott; and 

A bill (S. 5232) granting an increase of pension to George C. 
Hazeltine ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 5233) granting a pension to Annie Tullis (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENDERSON (by request) : 

A bill (S. 5234) to supplement an act of Congress approved 
October 5, 1918 (Public, 220), and to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior, from the funds appropriated by said act, to de- 
termine, adjust, and pay losses sustained by investments pre- 
paratory to production of war minerals mentioned in said act; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. HALE (for Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN) : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 201) relative to the payment of 
claims occasioned by or attributable to explosions at the plant 
of the T. A. Gillespie Loading Co. at Morgan, N. J., on or about 
October 4 and 5, 1918; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $2,000 to aid the Columbia Polytechnic Institute for 
the Blind in the District of Columbia, intended to be proposed 
by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, 


Mr. MOSES. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read 
and lie upon the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 396) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Information be requested to 
supply the United States Senate with copies of all matter filed In Euro 
by the committee or any of its agents since December 3, 1918, for cable 
or telegraphic transmission to the United States or to any neutral or 
allied country. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution, 

The resolution (S. Res. 397) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That until the military, naval, and civil forces of the United 
States have been reduced to the normal requirements of the Government 
the respective heads of the 8 departments, n also the 
United States Shipping Board, the Food Administration, and the Fuel 


The reso- 
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Administration, be, and are hereby, directed to report to the Senate, 


beginning Jan 1. 1919, and every two weeks thereafter during the 
present session of Congress, the number of civil employees in their re- 
spective departments and the number discharged during the previous two 


5 to the above the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy are directed to report each two weeks, beginning January 1, 1919, 
the number of officers and enlisted men in active service in their respec- 
tive departments and the number discharged or retired during the pre- 
vious two weeks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not see the immediate 
necessity of that resolution. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi permit me to explain? The resolution is simply for the 
purpose of securing information so that the Senate may know 
how fast the civil employees are being discharged. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator wants the information 
every two weeks, and that would embarrass the department 
with an unnecessary amount of work. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no work involved. We simply 
ask for the numbers; it is mere clerical information that is 
sought. I consulted the chairman of the committee before 
offering the resolution. $ p 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that all it asks for—the number? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Thet is all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I shall not object. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 2 


RELIEF OF PORTO RICAN SUFFERERS. 7 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I move that House joint 
resolution 345, Calendar No. 553, to provide relief for sufferers 
from earthquakes occurring in Porto Rico during the month of 
October, 1918, be recommitted to the Committee on Pacific 
Islands and Porto Rico. I will state the reason is that the 
committee desire to have hearings from some residents of Porto 
Rico who are in Washington, and we hope to hear them while 
the Senate is practically in recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AERIAL MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, at the request of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. SERSAN], who is detained at home by, 
illness, I ask that a letter addressed to that Senator from the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General in regard to equipment for 
the aerial mail service be received and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs in connection with some matter which was 
submitted by the Senator from Illinois a few days ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR PEACE. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr, President I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement by the famous French writer, M. 
André Chéradame upon the subject of a league of nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asnunsr in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Idaho? There 
being none, the statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 


PREMATURE DISCUSSION OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS IMPERILS PEACE— 
UESTIONS OF IMMEDIATE PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE MUST BE SETTLED 
EFORE THE PROBLEM OF CONFEDERATION IS TAKEN Ur. 


[By André Chéradame.] 


I propose to demonstrate: 

1. The success of the peace conference—hence real and definitive vic- 
tory—depends in a very large measure on the order in which the dif- 
ferent problems to be considered are taken up. 

2. The discussion of the league of nations and of the “ freedom of the 
seas” can have most unfortunate consequences if it does not come in its 
logical order ; that is, if it is premature. 

he establ ent of a specific program of discussion for the con- 
ference is necessary for two principal reasons: 

In the first place, it is evident that all questions can not be treated 
at the same time. md, there are certain problems that can be re- 
solved Lony after others apparently unconnected with them have been 
dealt 

At an epoch when time is so precious, in order to end sufferings so 
long endured, it is obviously dangerous to engage in the discussion of 
unsolyable problems because it has not been foreseen that their solution 
depends on other and more urgent problems. As that perilous road 
seems to have been already entered upon, it is time for public opinion 
to realize the danger in order that its influence may prevent a catas- 
trophe. 

N THEORIES AND THEIR APPLICATION. 

To understand the subtle but very real peril before which we stand 
it is necessary first 2 a very simple truth, which has, neverthe- 
less, not been made senuk piem to the public: A theory, however 
good, is not necessarily practical. 

There are theories whose justice can not be contested, but the mere 
attempt to put them in practice leads to a veritable catastrophe. For 
example, the theories that ruled The Hague conference, put forward by 
the Czar Nicholas II, were just, but, in fact, those theories contributed 
powerfully to making the war possible; that is, they killed millions of 
men. 
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This was so because The Tague conference led the British, the French, 


and other people to think the peace of Europe assured just at the time 
when Germany was prepar intensively for a war aggression. 
Thus, The Hague conference without question put into eee ideas 
not in conformity with the times, that mena premature, hence unreal 
izable and by consequence infinitely dan 

In fact, comple reassurred re; ‘the intentions of Germany, 
the powers that now compose the entente neglected the armaments that 
would have made the ‘Jermans renounce their ideas of alte on 
account of the risks a fully armed enemy would have — ea 

One sees clearly that by its psychological consequen: The Hague 
conference contributed largely to provoke the war and make possible 
the aggression var eigen the nations now allies. 

This TARSOS from ‘The Hague conference, makes it plain that 
an idea theoretically good, but that its application would not be 
practical un until there bas becn a further considerable advance in social 
evolution. 

Absolutely the same result can be looked for from certain questions in 
the allied peace program, notably the league of mations and the “ free- 
dom of the seas.” 

‘The league of nations can not be organized until after the solution of 
certain o problems, Incontestably the league of ee is based on 
an idea theoretical of the highest justice, but it will end in an im- 
mense catastrophe if it — attem si — to put it in practice in advance of 
the solution of other 1 ly more urgent, and the solution 
of which, moreover, is —— to the creation of a state of things 
in which a league of See can be develo) 

What is the state of things which, according to all evidence, will be 
most favorable for the development of a league of nations? It is without 
question the situation that will result from the liguidation, as com- 
pletely as 3 of the essential problems aneng, re eee 
yar notably the = —5 destruction of German militarism, not 
by treaties on pa t by 8 facts (the destruction in Ger- 
many of the mac inery specially d ed for the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war; the imposing on Germany of the p 8 of annuities, 
moderate, but spread over a sufficiently long period to assure repara- 
tion and amounting to enough so that Germany will not be able to 
rearm ; the creation of anti-Pan-German States in central Europe). 

Once gs have been done, a state of things will have been 
created favorable to inning the or; mary pig of the society of nations, 
On the clear that an € of nations 
pe on paper, 


c affairs of 
written P aero bana a like those of e, and not on 
Tr is th ag ng that it is De to follow a well thought- 
out program wn e discussion of the diverse problems to come ‘ore 
= peace conference, and not to follow this program will lead to certain 
allure, 


UTOPIANS, BOLSHEVISTS, AND THE LEAGUE .OF NATIONS. 


Unfortunately, in each of the allied nations there are some Utopians 
who do not un erstand the situation and say, Organize ithe league of 
nations first and we will negotiate the peace afterwards.” 

This is a party of which some of the most notable members are the 
French and British Socialists, who both before and during the war 
showed their inability to rehend realities. It is the same lack of 
understanding that characterizes all the bolshevists of the — 
Germanophile, in truth, and knowing full well that such a pr 
would be of the utmost benefit to the Germans during the arm 


od. 
We 2 now examine the reasons why o begin by studying the 
league of nations and the “ freedom of the seas” would be at the same 
time absurd and p — the hands of the Boches. 


meg aoe 


The situation the war that must be liquidated with the 
utmost is the most dificult ever known. “To begin discussing 
the league of nations and the “freedom of the seas,“ which one can 


talk to infinity, would result only in voluntarily complicating practical 
affairs and would be manifestly absurd. 

Further, to disenss the league of nations as something still to be 
created is to for 8 meg We 2 — exists—the entente. Is not it, 
such as it is, e of cations, since it brings into one 3 — 

e reac 


fourths of ty — 2 of the world, a proportion never 
in history? 

Does not common sense tell us to wait to see the results of this 
league of nations that already exists before cr Airera without 
knowing how the one we have will function? 


think 01 building a new aoe ade of engine of 1,000 ner ut 
sant obey how an engine the same type but of horsepower 
work 


Is r: not evident that if—for the sake of a ent—the league of 
nations we already have 1 not be able, with its infinite resources, 
to solve the problems arising from the war 1 reorganiza- 
tion of Europe territorially), & fortiori a league o oes still ter 


would be utterly age -z of doing better. Those who can pes 
most can do = least, bu who can the 3 can 
most. This is aaan Toae common sense; but, the TA at of 


the lea; of nations seem to care little for common sense. 

I ly, and this is much more important, to discuss these immense 
and ill-defined problems, such as the Jeague of nations and the “ free- 
dom of the seas,” before the urgent, concrete problems are solved 
would be to do exactly what the Germans want. 

The Germans count on the following sequence of events: 

The 3 of great _ questions ons such * all league of mations and 

e “freedom of the seas” will divide the all 

The time taken for the those discussions will be i lost for the settlement 

of Ege =e that h as ation. 


ef ons, will — 6 
he question of parnog img will be decided only in principle and on 


er. 
ae lice force ee of compelling the Germans to pay their in- 
denne Ge eee nti onl all part of the d th 
e German people pay yaer 0 e damage they 

have caused and will keep th ter part of the loot of all kinds they 
‘have stolen everywhere during the war. 

Under these conditions the financial tention payor tué Tirai: allies, 
and 8 of France, would carry t consequen — —ͤ— 
i Seat — 


ve been considerably 
esis, Ger- 


many would of 


‘erence 
‘economic power in favor of Germany that within a short time she would 


have attained her victory, not on the field of battle, but mone the less in 
reality, as u consequence of the economic situation without precedent 
created in Europe by four years of war. 

The danger I have described is not “chimerical. — the discus- 
sion of the freedom of the seas,” because it is premature, has caused 
ieren among the allies. As soon as it was intimated recently 
that England would op willing to give up her command of the seas MI. 
Winston Churchill, a kesman for England, declared that she would 
never think “= such 4 ing. It was a very natural reply, if one re- 
members that on was made to land on the morrow of an 
experience that has demonstrated that her lite was saved by her navy 
and that the military 5 geth iş far from being destroyed in Germany 

On the other hand, Americans, seeing the turn of events, are saying, 
“Let us get back to the Monroe doctrine and k 
‘affairs, unless we want to sce Europe, as soon as 
mix in our affairs.” 

But the continuation of American intervention in European affairs 
on a cordial basis is absolutely necessary. American intervention, by 
its noble, generous, and ideal character rag Eyt iene 8 of the 
peg dangers, dis a tremendous page in th humanity. Any- 
its that could weaken the extent of American “intervention or change 

— 


it is only 
888 to be convinced 
the “freedom of the seas,” 1 the discussion of these questions is 
premature, can only tend to weaken instead of strengthen the ties that 
now exist between America and Europe, 
PROGRAM DICTATED BY COMMON SENSE, 


For many reasons, 1 the French proverb, don't put the cart 
before the oxen. Solve first the 7 urgent practical problems arising 
from the war, problems that must be solved in order to bring an end to 
the 2 of millions of human beings, sufferings that have already 


out of European 
er hands are free, 


lasted only too long. It is easy to see in We order these essential 
problems fore the conference should be 

The first is the reparation and restitut! om 1 German le must 
make, both of * stolen and material damages cau t is not 
justice only that demands the immediate N or this problem. Its 
solution is the single condition of Victory. an = The peace 


of her enormous 
to preserve an 


Is 
tment of 


will be durable and assured only if in 


ce 
mace pe war expenses Germany will . nee able 
jority over the allies. 


ehe second problem, and which can be taken mp att at ioe ee same time, 
t of the territorial reconstruction of rye te 
ntiers and by forming new States to raise a harrier against the pat 
Germanists, such States as Poland, Bohemia. the Magyar 
State, and the J ugo-Slay State. 

The problem of the league of nations comes in the third . but s 
will then be in a priae nan — more favorable consideration. clea: 
that if the first two probl tion mage 1 1 reo tention: 
are satisfactorily ee iy the entente, it will be relativ: easy to 
solve the third, as the * Ey Convinced by wit the entente will have 
done, will want to transform the enone into a 3 of na of 
greater extent by taking in all the nations worthy of a place. 

Last comes the question of ~ “freedom of the seas.” And by 
coming last it hen the best chance for success. It is easy to understand 
that a real and durable solution of that problem can follow only from 
the extension ER ae — of 1 Such an extension implies a real 
disarmament in — eres is disarmament can come about only after 
Prussian militarism — Absolutely destroyed. Land disarmament 
having been accomplished, it will be 5 * — disarm on the seas 


and from that will result the“ 
rt, when England can be — a not t being menaced by any 
continental 


power she will ave no longer any interest in carrying the 
burden of naval suprema 
program for the — AANE of the 2 before the 


y . Thereforo 
ust demand that the oleate of e and the “ free- 
om of the seas” shall be discussed only their logical place; that 
after all the urgent problems growing directly out of the war have foun 
a practical solution, 


INDEPENDENCE OF ARMENIA (S. DOC. NO, 316). 


Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I have here a memorandum in 
regard to Armenia and her claims to freedom and national in- 
dependence, which I should like to have printed and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

THE REVENUE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are Senators here who desire to take 
up next the section with regard to the luxury taxes. 

Mr. KENYON. Page 199, section 905. Does the Senator de- 
sire to take that up at this time? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have just stated that at the request of 
Senators I will take it up now. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to make a few observations before a 
vote is taken. Does the Senator wish to address the Senate on 
the subject? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not care to make any statement to the 
Senate further than I have already made. T will state to the 
Senator that I requested the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor! 
to look after this section for ine if I happened to be out of the 
Chamber, . 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to-draw the attention 
of the Senate to section 905, page 199, of the printed bill, I 
realize how useless it is generally, especially amid the confusion 
in the Senate, to draw attention to these sections and try and 
have the action of the committee changed by a vote of the Sen- 
ate. I think there have been at times as many as 12 or 18 
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Senators in the Chamber during the discussion of this bill— 
seldom any more—and when the time comes to vote on a section 
Senators rush in, the chairman of the committee announces in 
the midst of the roll call that a yote “yea” is to sustain the 
committee and a vote “nay” is against the committee, and 
Senators almost fall over themselves supporting the committee. 
I think if the people of the country could look down from the gal- 
leries on some of these proceedings they would wonder what is 
the use of having any Senate here outside of the committee. 

So it is with great diffidence that I disagree with the commit- 
tee in their action in striking out section 905. It is what is com- 
monly accepted as a section providing for a tax on luxuries. I 
find in no report of the committee any reason for this action, 
neither in the majority report nor in the minority report. We 
have had no word on the floor from the chairman of the com- 
mittee or any member of the committee as to why this was done. 

The theory of the section as placed here by the House is that, 
while wearing apparel and articles that may be covered by the 
section are not in themselves luxuries but necessities, when 
more than a certain price is paid they become luxuries. In 
other words, it is a tax upon ostentation. As the House pro- 
vided, as to suits of clothing of $50 this tax would not apply, 
but where more than $50 was paid there would be a tax of 20 
per cent on the surplus above the $50. 

Upon shirts under $3 in value, no tax; above that, a tax. 
That ought to be a sufficient price to pay for a necessary garment 
of that character, but if some people wanted to array themselves 
in a glory equal to Solomon’s and pay more than that, the tax 
should be levied. That is the theory upon which the House 
concluded to make this section a tax upon luxuries. Now, the 
action of the committee, it seems to me, is amazing. At a time 
when we are raking every source of revenue and business in 
this country to secure taxes we are striking out of this bill the 
tax known as the tax on luxuries. 

What the House committee in their report say I want to 
put in the Record, because I realize that the Senate will not 
pay much attention to this matter, but I realize that the people 
of the country some day are going to begin to inquire about this 
bill and begin to study it and observe the soft cushions for the 
lighting of those who have secured great war profits, and they 
are going to inquire why it is that the Congress of the United 
States, especially the Democratie Party, strikes out of the 
bill the tax on luxuries. The House committee say in their 
report : 

In recommending excise taxes in the proposed bill your committee 
has endeavored to select articles that fall within two classes: (1) Ar- 
ticles that are more or less a luxury because of their nature and (2) 


articles that become in the nature of a luxury when sold for more than 
a fixed price. 


That is the basis of this provision. 


The purpose of the committee in recommending these taxes is two- 
fold: (1) To provide revenue and (2) to reduce extravagance. 


Of all the reports that come to the Senate from the com- 

mittee, the only one at all referring to this, as I read it, is the 
‘report of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre]. He 
says: 
I am also of the opinion that the proposed taxes on occupation, 
amusements—particularly of the cheaper kind—taxes upon freight, 
‘express, and passenger rates, upon telegraph and telephone messages, 
and consumption taxes generally, should eliminated from the bill 
and that a heavy tax should be imposed on luxuries. 


| Mr. President, not only is there the necessity of securing 
revenue, which this would do to the extent of $185,000,000, as 
, estimated in the House report, but if the amendment which I 
shall propose to the text shall be adopted, providing for a tax on 
meals at hotels, restaurants, dining cars, above a certain amount 
in value, it will add enough to this to make a $200,000,000 tax 
on luxuries. Can anybody tell me, in these times when we are 
taxing everything under the sun except the air we breathe, 
why this tax on luxuries should not be levied? There is some- 
thing more than raising revenue. Senators, there is a psychol- 
ogy about this situation. It is a blind man indeed in this 
country who buries his head in the sand and will not look out 
and see the conflicting tides flowing in the ocean of our na- 
tional life to-day; and that psychology is this: You do not 
want to send word to the people of the country or have them 
believe that a tax bill is so shaped as to favor big business, 
and so shaped as to favor those who have secured the great 
war profits, and so shaped as to take the taxes off of the in- 
consequential and useless luxuries. 

What can be said to you Democrats in doing that? What 
leadership are you following? For 100 years, since the second 
inaugural of Thomas Jefferson down to April 8, 1913, when 
Woodrow Wilson addressed the American Congress, your party 
has stood for a tax on luxuries. 


I remember as a boy Roger Q. Mills coming out to Iowa to 
instruct our farmers as to the beauties of free trade. I trav- 
eled as a boy 125 miles to hear that speech. It did not im- 
press me any about free trade, but I did remember what he 
said as to a tax on luxuries, and your leaders all the way down 
to the present moment have been for it. 

What is the matter with you Democrats, anyway? One of 
your leaders is in Paris and another is retiring from public life 
in order to recoup his private fortune. You had better get 
some leaders back to try to get you back to your platforms 
through all these years, and not have you seduced by those 
who are against the proposition of taxes on luxuries: 

I remember when we had the debate here on the Underwood- 
Simmons bill. The distinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Horz1s]—I wish he were here now—one of the best men 
who ever sat in any legislative body on earth, one with a heart 
that has some responsive beats to the great heartbeat of human- 
ity—in a speech he made here, enunciated that Democratic doc- 
trine of a tax on luxuries; and that strong Democrat from 
Indiana—Senator Shively, who has gone to his reward—enun- 
ciated the same doctrine here; and that great Democrat from 
Kentucky—great of heart, great of brain, and great of body, 
who has likewise passed to his reward, dear old Ollie James, 
and I wish he were here now—on that night, with crowded gal- 
leries, made this Chamber ring with the old Democratic doc- 
trine of taking the taxes off of the sugar bowl of the poor and 
putting them on those who could best stand it. 

You have gone out on the stump from one end of this country 
to the other preaching that doctrine—and I am talking in a heart- 
felt way to you Democrats, because I like you—but you have just 
been thrashed completely, and when you do this you will be 
“wiped off the map.” I do not want to see you come to such an 
untimely death so suddenly. You have gone to every part of 
this country and talked to the people about the tax on luxuries. 
I do not believe that there is a man on the other side of this 
Chamber who has not made that kind of a speech. I have heard 
some of you do it in days gone by. 

What is the matter? What has gotten into you? Is there 
such a fetish for committee action that you do not dare vote 
against the committee? Have you any independence when a 
great question like this is involved—one that is fundamental? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KENYON, I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator from Iowa give us any 
assurance of what support there will be on his side of the 
Chamber? 

Mr. KENYON. There will be a very strong support; I will 
give the Senator from Nebraska that assurance. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am very glad to hear it. 
some doubts. 

Mr. KENYON. I think, while it has been one of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Democratic Party to tax luxuries, it has like- 
wise been a cardinal doctrine of progressive republicanism as 
well. Not only that, Mr. President, but you could glean a good 
deal of wisdom from once in a while consulting the writings and 
messages of Grover Cleveland, that honest old Democrat, who 
was always willing to have the truth told. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I respectfully protest against 


I have had 


.| the classification of the late Grover Cleveland as a Democrat. 


Mr. KENYON. That may be the reason, Mr. President, why 
luxury taxes have been stricken out of this bill. Grover Cleve- 
land stood for taxes on luxuries. 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr, President; but because Cleveland, in 
his administration, was a great deal more of a Republican than 
he was a Democrat. 

Mr. KENYON. I am afraid that if the old former President 
in the world beyond can hear that he certainly will be shocked. 
Anyway, notwithstanding this admonition, I will venture the 
suggestion that in his third annual message Grover Cleveland 
said: 

The, taxation of luxuries presents no feature of hardship. 


You Democrats have sent out to the country every year, bound 
in nice binding, these Democratic campaign textbooks [exhibit« 
ing], wonderful works of the veriest fiction, tales that rival those 
of Baron Munchausen, clothed in a modesty that is quite wonder- 
ful, that all the relations of the universe and everything that is 
good have come from the action of the Democratic Party. 

I notice in one of these publications that credit is taken en- 
tirely for the Smith-Lever bill for the Democratic Party, when 
everybody knows that the old patriot from Vermont, Senator 
Pace, had more to do with the passage of that bill than any 
other living man, a fact which has been so generously conceded 
many times by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 
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But I wish you would take up and read your own promulga- 
tions to the American people. Of course, there are some parts 
of these promulgations that you would not want to read. The 
arraignment of ex-President Taft, I imagine, in one of these 
books for junketing around the country at public expense when 
he ought to have been in Washington is something perhaps you 
would not want to read; but the general doctrine therein enun- 
ciated is that taxes should be imposed on luxuries. I am not 
going to fill the Recorp with them. You held out the Under- 
wwood-Simmons bill as something for the people to support, be- 
cause it levied such duties on luxuries. 

Why the ehange? There seems to be so much mystery about 
this bill. We had the newspaper announcement of the terrific 
fight that the Republicans were going to make against the bill, 
and then overnight it all seems to have been changed. I hope 
that some reason can be given us for this change. 

I wish we could go further in the tax on luxuries. I never 
See an automobile coming down the street with distinguishably 
gowned Indies sitting in the rear seat, and a Pekinese pup sitting 
by their sides, or some stalwart man, as you.can see every 
night, out exercising some of these chow-chow dogs, that I do 
not wish that we could put a tax on some of these things, and 
either blot out this nauseating ostentation or else raise some 
revenue. 

I shall introduce an amendment to the text of the committee 
amendment, should it be voted down, providing, in addition to 
the taxes therein contained, that there shall be included in the 
prohibition against exemption the amount of every meal at any 
hotel, café, dining car, or eating house in excess of $2 per person. 

If Senators would only understand this bill as it has come 
to us from the House, it provides that on carpets and rugs of 
over $5 per square yard there shall be a 20 per cent fax. Rugs 
may be neeessities, but of course the usual necessities would 
be comprehended under the term of $5 per yard. If people 
want to surround themselves with oriental rugs and luxuries 
costing more than that, let them pay for it; that is reasonable. 

The Senator from Washington, in his speech on the Simmons- 
Underwood bill, uttered something that I thought a good deal 
about under this problem of taxation, and it applies to that 
exact situation. He said at that time that we should tax super- 
fluities. So with this bill. 

As to the second item, picture frames in excess of $10 each; 
Is that not enough to spend on an ordinary picture frame? If 
you want a picture frame that is gilded or bronzed to cost more 
than $10, it is in the nature of a superfluity ; but if that should 
appeal to you, then pay for it. Those who ean have these great 
luxuries are willing to pay for them. Taxes upon such articles 
can be collected without irritation and without injuring any- 
body. 

Valises, in exeess of $25 each. If anyone wants to pay more 
than $25 for a valise or a traveling bag, why not let him pay a 
tax on it? 

Hand bags, in excess of $7.50 each. What harm will come 
to anyone who wants to buy a hand bag for $35 or $40 by being 
compelled to pay a tax upon the amount in excess of the $7.50? 
So it rans—umbrellas, suits of clothes, women’s suits of clothes, 
and so forth. 

But I leave this, Mr. President, without further remark, 
merely calling it to the attention of the Senate in the hope that 
there will be some discussion and some consideration 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. ASHURST, Mr. JOHNSON of South Da- 
kota, and Mr. JOHNSON of California addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire fo address the Senate if the Senator 
from Iowa has concluded, and I thought he had coneluded. 

Mr, KENYON. I will conclude in a moment. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I merely call this question to the at- 
tention of the Senate in the hope that on this item, at least, we 
may have a vote which will reflect the individual judgment of 
Senators without any question of their being in any way afraid 
to oppose the Finance Committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question, but if the Senator has concluded, of course I 
will not do so. 

Mr. KENYON. I have conciuded, but I will be very glad to 
answer any question that I can. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I simply wish to ask the 
Senator if he does not believe this was a clerical error? 

Mr. KENYON. I hope that may be true, but, as there has 
been no minority report, I assume that no error was made. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am inclined to believe that it is only a 


clerical error, because the Democrats are bound, so far as faith 
and conscience can bind men, to tax the very articles of luxury 
which the committee, through some inadvertence, has stricken 


out, and I have no doubt fhat when the roll is called the vote on 
this side will be unanimous to correct this egregious blunder. 

That provision—paragraph 905—of the House bill which the 
committee proposes to strike out imposes a tax—a small tax— 
on what we call the luxuries of life; in other words, it provides 
for a tax on those things which are beyond the reach of the 
man who is denominated in his life as a poor man. It lays a 
very small tax on luxuries, and I repeat that I feel bound to 
vote against the committee in this matter, because since I 
have been making political speeches it has been my particular 
text that we should tax luxuries. 

I have gone about this country like a peripatetic volcano in 
constant eruption, urging a tax on luxuries. I think the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] has performed a very useful service 
to the country in calling attention to it. 

Now, just one other word. The distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Tomas] objected to Grover Cleveland being 
called a Democrat. Grover Cleveland has passed from this 
earthly scene to, I believe, a better world. Whatever he was, 
whether he was a Democrat, a stand-pat Republican, a Pro- 
gressive, or what not, he had two qualities that commended 
themselves to me: He had the chilled-steel nerve to do just ex- 
actly what he thought was right in spite of ten thousand furies 
that barked at his heels; and Grover Cleveland was honest. In 
his lifetime I did not agree with him on many questions; but 
Grover Cleveland never failed to sustain the honor and integrity 
of this country. It was the statesmanship of Grover Cleveland 
that built the Navy that showed our prowess during the Spanish 
War, and in the perilous times through which we have passed, 
I am very certain bad Grover Cleveland been alive his voice 
would have rung out in support of President Wilson on the great 
questions that have confronted our people. We have Cleveland 
Democrats, Bryan Democrats, high protective tariff Democrats, 
and all other kinds of Democrats. We do not want any hyphen- 
ated Democrats; we simply want Democrats. A Democrat is u 
man who votes for a fax on luxuries; a stand-pat Republican is 
a man who votes against a tax on luxuries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator from Iowa the amount of revenue, if he knows, 
which will be derived from this section? 

Mr. KENYON. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I inquire the amount of 
revenue that will be derived under this section? 

Mr, KENYON. Approximately $185,000,000, according to the 
House figures, and I think conceded by the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I expect to vote against the 
committee on this matter, and I wanted to know the amount of 
revenue that would be derived. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I wish to oecupy 
just a very few moments this morning in the interest of his- 
torical preservation, and so I want to recall what has transpired 
in the past very, very briefly in one aspect concerning the 
revenue bill, and then I want to call to the attention of my 
colleagues what this particular revenue bill provides for. 

A little over a year ago this Chamber was the scene of the 
greatest contest I have witnessed since I have been a Member 
of it, a contest rendered memorable by the fact that we were 
dealing then with a revenue bill such as the country had never 
before seen, and dealing then with modes of taxation concern- 
ing which there was a wide divergence of opinion. I recall 
during the consideration of that revenue bill in August, 1917, 
that a very small minority of this body—9 upon this side and 
8 upon the other side, 17 in all—stood their ground as well as 
they were able in presenting to the Senate and to the people 
of the country the mode of taxation which that small minority 
believed to be just. I recall also during the consideration of the 
war-revenue bill then that that small minority—17 Senators 
stood here upon this floor and demanded that war profits should 
be taxed 80 per cent, demanded it day in and day out, until 
overwhelmed by the vast number of their fellows and defeated 
in the amendments they then presented. I recall, Mr. Presi- 
dent, during that time how the verbal shot and shell and shrap- 
nel beat us to the ground, and how the poison gas on the part 
of the press that responds to the big business of this country 
spread broadeast the infamy of the 17 men who dared to stand 
upon this floor and ask that war profits be taxed 80 per cent. 
I recall a part of the great metropolitan dailies of the land 
telling of the anarchists and of the pro-Germans who were 
here in the Senate of the United States asking that we take 
with the strong arm of the law war profits, the money coined 
out of our blood, in the same fashion that we had clutched 
the bodies of the boys whom we love. I remember during that 
period how from the eastern border of our land to the uttermost 
corner upon the western shore there was abuse and denunciation 
and vilification and constantly applicd epithets of all sorts to the 
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men who dared ask 80 per cent of war profits. I recall how 
during those days the 17 who favored this sort of thing talked 
of England, and how England was taking 80 per cent of war 
profits, and how, in the year just previous, England had taken 
GO per cent, and in the time immediately prior 50 per cent, and 
how it was related that for three years the great war profits 
of this country had gone untouched into the coffers of those 
who had coined war into dollars. I remember that as we 
talked about that 80 per cent it was asserted again and again 
to us that you could not take 80 per cent of war profits; that 
it was confiscatory; that it would not enable business to con- 
tinue in its ordinary and normal flux and flow; that productivity 
would cease; and that you would destroy utterly the great in- 
dustries of the Nation. 

All of these things happened a year and a couple of months 
ago in this Chamber. The 17 went down to defeat with their 
proposition asking 80 per cent. They went down to defeat; 
and possibly that part of the great press of the country that 
responds always to profit, no matter how that profit may be 
coined, sent us down not only to defeat but possibly to infamy 
for all time. 

I wish to recall the passing events since transpiring. In May 
of this year the President of the United States, in an address, 
said to Congress: 

Only fair, Itably distributed taxation, of the widest incidence 
and drawing chiefly from the sources which would be likely to demor- 
alize credit by their very abundance, can prevent inflation and keep 
our industrial system free of speculation and waste. We shall natu- 
rally turn, therefore, I suppose, to war profits and incomes and lux- 
uries for the additional taxes, 0 

The President, in May of this year, recognized after the de- 
bate of last year and after the months that were spent in the 
endeavor to demonstrate the appropriate mode of taxation 
that we would turn to war profits and incomes and luxuries for 
additional taxes. Then he added in another part of his address: 

An intense and pitiless light beats upon sey man and every action 
in this Pepe pe of war that is now upon the stage. If lobbyists 
hurry to Wa gton to attempt to turn what you do in the matter 
of taxation to thelr protection or advantage, the ht will beat also 
upon them. There is abundant fuel for the light in the records of the 

easury with regard to profits of every so The profiteering that 
can not be got at by the res ts of conscience and love of country 
can be got at by taxation. There is such profiteering now and the 
8 with regard to it is available in indisputable. 

And I may say that there was profiteering at the time we 
passed the revenue bill in 1917, and the evidence was indis- 
putable and was put into the Recorp during the debates upon 
that bill. 

But subsequently to the address of the President there was a 
discovery made by the Secretary of the Treasury, a discovery 
that sheds a great, white, effulgent light upon this subject; a 
discovery that finally brought home to all of us the taxation in 
which England was indulging, and the possibilities that might 
come to us in taxation which we should levy. The Secretary of 
the Treasury on June 5, 1918, in a letter to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, says: 

The existing srr rig tax does not always reach war profits. 
The rates of cxcess-profits taxation are graduated, and the maximum is 
60 per cent. In Great Britain there is a flat rate of 80 per cent on all 
war profits. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury had not made this startling 
discovery in June, 1918, a waiting and an expectant Congress 
would have been in ignorance until now of the rate of taxation 
that was levied by Britain and the possibilities which might have 
come from a tax of 80 per cent on war profits, Last year when 
we were crying from the housetops for three months what Britain 
charged upon her war profits, when we were demanding that 
the very largest percentage of war profits should be taken from 
those who made these profits from our war, when we proved 
indisputably profiteering and that billions made from prafiteer- 
ing were escaping, where was the knowledge of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and where was the recommendation then in 
relation to 80 per cent? 

You may answer me, and the answer, I presume, may be made 
upon this floor to-day, that we did not levy a tax of 80 per cent 
upon war profits last year in order that we might have a reser- 
volr for this year of war profits. The very statement of the 
proposition is its own refutation. You could have taken 80 per 
cent of war profits last year and you could have relieved normal 
business, real, legitimate business, ordinary business, of a couple 
of billion dollars that ordinary normal business will have to pay 
in the days to come. Every dollar that was left of war profits 
in the last revenue bill, every penny that was coined out of the 


war that was permitted to go into the coffers of those who, 


coined those war profits will have to be paid in the future, Mr. 
President, by normal business, peace business, in peace times, 
and by normal industry and normal productivity, 


I resume reading what is said by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his letter to the Ways and Means Committee: 


In Great Britain there is a flat rate of 80 per cent on all war profits, 


How naively the Secretary of the Treasury says in June, 1918, 
that in Great Britain there is a tax of 80 per cent! How feeble 
were our voices in August, 1917, when for three months we 
were shouting that fact not only on the floor of the Senate but 
wherever and whenever we could obtain an audience to listen! 

The Secretary of the Treasury proceeds, in his letter to the 
Ways and Means Committee: 

The Goyernment departments, under great pressure as they are to 
get necessary war materials and supplies with the utmost expedition, 
can not In the nature of things fix thelr prices nor guard their contracts 
in such a way as to avoid the possibility of profiteering. The one sure 
yy is to tax away the excessive profits when they have been realized. 
I do not say this in a spirit of criticism of the corporations or business 
men of the country, who have for the most part loyally supported the 
Government. In entering into war contracts they take ve risks, 
They are called upon to make vast expenditures of capital for pu s 
which may prove unproductive after the war. They are not — be 
blamed in these circumstances for asking for prices and terms which 
cover these risks, On the other hand, when the risk has been liquidated 
by proper allowances and the contract had proved profitable, t 
ernment should take back in taxes all profits above a reasonable re- 
ward. Under existing law that does not happen, because the tax rates 
are not high enough and can not safely be made h enough, since 
the test now is not how much of the profits are due to the war but what 
relation the profits bear to the capital invested. A company with a 
swollen capital and huge war profits escapes. 

So much for the justification of the position which we took a 
year ago—tardy justification and vindication—by the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, and now, Mr. President, what 
do we observe in the present revenue bill? 

I have read the report of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fotterre], in which he takes issue with the percentage of 
war-profits tax that is stated by the Finance Committee to be in 
the revenue bill, but I accept for the moment, but only for the 
moment, the view of the chairman of the Finance Committee 
and the others of the Finance Committee who have spoken upon 
the subject, that the bill provides for a tax of 80 per cent upon 
war profits. Now, assuming that it does what the chairman of 
the Finance Committee and the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee say, we have then presented to us a revenue bill which, 
adopting the language of the members of the Finance Commit- 
tee flung at us a year ago in this Chamber, is anarchical, is 
designed to destroy business, is pro-German, is, indeed, a bill 
which is aimed at preventing the successful prosecution of the 
war, and is a bill which no man with an atom of financial 
sense, as they said to us a year ago, could for a moment adyo- 
cate. What a marvelous change now! What a miracle, that 
the aoe Committee boasts it now taxes war profits 80 per 
cent 

I accept the conversion of the Finance Committee. I welcome 
the members of the Finance Committee finally, after two billions 
of war profits have escaped taxation, to an 80 per cent rate upon 
war profits this year, and I am delighted to-day, finally, in the 
latter part of 1918, after two billions of war profits have escaped 
taxation in 1917, to welcome the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate to membership with the 17 who stood upon this floor a year 
ago and asked that 80 per cent of war profits then be taken 
while we had the opportunity. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? { 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 7 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not mean that the bill as 
reported by the Finance Committee takes 80 per cent of the 
war profits? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I accept, as I said, their state- 
ment in that regard; and accepting their statement as they have 
made it upon the floor here, while not admitting the fact, I 
welcome them to membership in the very small minority that a 
year ago advocated a tax of 80 per cent upon war profits. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield further? f 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 7 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is aware that the bill upon it 
face first exempts 10 per cent of the capital? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there is a little bill that 
passed the House some days ago that affects the Army uniforms. 
I wish to ask unanimous consent that it may be taken up and 
considered now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator wait until we dispose of 
this item? Then I shall not interpose any objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think the bill will require any 
further than the reading. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will wait until we finish this 
item, then he can take it up. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Republicans will sup- 
port the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to 
the Senator? I have not offered the amendment I had in mind. 
The question now is on adopting the committee amendment, 
which is to strike out that section. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I hope the committee amendment will be 
defeated. 

I was glad to have the Senator refer to the Simmons-Under- 
wood bill, because if that is an evidence of Democratic taxation 
on luxuries the people should know it. Last year we imported 
into this country $3,000,000,000 of merchandise. We collected 
on that merchandise a revenue of $180,000,000 only. Of that 
$3,000,000,000, $500,000,000 were luxuries. Why, there should 
have been collected upon the luxuries alone more than $200,- 
000,000 in revenue. This provision, if retained in the bill, will 
carry only $185,000,000. We ought to have more than that from 
imported luxuries, to say nothing of a tax upon luxuries pro- 
duced in this country. There should be a proper tax upon 
luxuries, a tax that would not be a burden upon anyone, for a 
tax should be fixed in accordance with ability to bear it. A 
proper tax on imports, a large tax on imported luxuries, and a 
reasonable tax on domestic luxuries would produce at least 
$1,000,000,000 a year, while the provision of the committee on 
luxuries will raise only $185,000,000. 

A year ago, when the revenue measure was up, I took the posi- 
tion in this body that the expenses of the war, as far as pos- 
sible, should be paid by those who are making large profits out 
of war contracts, those who have large incomes, and those who 
use luxuries. Nothing was done in that measure to tax luxuries 
to any great extent; and now, when the bill comes here from 
the House with a provision placing a yery small tax on luxuries, 
it is stricken out by the committee! 

I do hope that those on this side of the Chamber will vote 
against the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish first to refer only 
very briefly to the statements made by the Senator from Call- 
fornia [Mr. Jounson]. The Senator rather felicitates himself 
and some of his colleagues who joined with him when the reve- 
nue bill of 1917 was under consideration in advocating an 80 
per cent war-profits tax, and he congratulates himself that the 
Finance Committee and the Ways and Means Committee have, 
as he claims, come to his way of thinking upon that subject. 

Mr. President, the Senator forgets that the present law, the 
one to which he refers, contains a war excess-profits tax rising 
as high as 60 per cent, and that a 60 per cent excess-profits tax 
is higher than this 80 per cent war-profits tax. That 60 per 
cent rate applies to income in excess of a deduction of only 8 
per cent of the invested capital. This 80 per cent rate applies 
only to income in excess of a deduction of the entire net earn 
ings of the corporation during the prewar period. So the maxi- 
mum rate, if you take into consideration the deduction, is 
greater in the present law than in the proposed law, although, 
of course, the average rate is reduced by the lower brackets 
contained in the existing war excess-profits tax. 

But it was not to that that I desired to call attention. The 
Senator from California knows, and every Senator here knows, 
that in 1917 we were levying a tax to rafse about $4,000,000,000. 
To-day, even after the reductions that we have been able to 
make as a result of the armistice, we are levying a tax to raise 
$6,000,000,000. As a result of the fact that we are levying for 
the purpose of raising a larger amount of money than in the act 
of 1917, all the taxes in this bill, the excess-profits tax as well 
as many other miscellaneous taxes, are raised to a level consider- 
ably higher than that reached in the present law. 

Mr. President, it would have been a crime against the people 
of this country if when we needed only $6,000,000,000 we should 
have levied as high taxes upon the people as when we need 
$8,000,000,000. If we have come to these higher taxes it is only 
because we have been forced to come to them by the necessities 
of the Government and by the increased expenditures of the 
Government. 

Then I call the Senator’s attention to a further fact. He says 
we permitted war profits to escape. While we imposed in the 
last bill a war excess-profits tax of 60 per cent at the maxi- 
mum, there was also in existence a flat tax of 123 per cent upon 
the profits arising from the manufacture of munitions of war. 
The term “munitions of war” includes practically everything 
that is manufactured for the purpose of equipping men to fight, 
outside of the clothes they wear and the food they eat. Under 
the last bill we imposed a maximum tax upon war profits of 60 
per cent above a deduction which is small as compared with the 
present deduction, and in addition we had a munitions tax 
originally imposed at the rate of 124 per cent and subsequently 
reduced to 10 per cent. 

But, Mr. President, I do not wish to pursue that any further. 
I rose for the purpose of addressing myself to the very remark- 


able 8 of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and to 
the statement that has been made by different Senators upon 
the floor with regard to this proposition. A 

Mr. President, I must believe that the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa and of other Senators with respect to that 
matter are based upon an entire misconception of what has been 
done. I do not think there is anyone in this body who believes 
mre heartily than I do in a properly adjusted luxury tax. I 
believe the members of the Finance Committee will bear me 
out when I say that when this bill was under consideration, 
when the Senator from Utah made a proposition to strike out 
all the luxury taxes in the bill, all these special taxes, all these 
excise taxes, and substitute for them a gross-sales tax, I said 
then that I never would consent to the elimination of what I 
regarded as luxury taxes for the purpose of substituting con- 
sumption taxes. That is the way I feel about it. I am as 
heartily in favor of luxury taxes as the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurst] or any other Senator upon this floor. I believe 
it is a just principle of taxation that the things which are 
unnecessary should be heavily taxed as compared with the 
things which are necessary. I think that is the principle which 
the committee followed in this matter. I do not remember with 
absolute certainty as to the vote in the committee upon this 
subject, but my impression is that there was no division in the 
committee upon the proposition to strike out these taxes; but if 
I am not correct, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND], 
who is an honored member of the committee, will correct me. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will remind the Senator that there was, 

Mr, SIMMONS. I am told the Senator voted against it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I voted against it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did any other Senator in the committee vote 
against it? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I admit there was very little discussion 
upon the proposition. Many of us believed that these had better 
be retained and many of the taxes that were also retained elimi- 
nated so that we could get at more just taxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it was practically a unanimous vote. 

Mr. President, when I say I believe in taxing luxuries, I refer 
to those things which in their nature and their essence are luxu- 
ries, which are not necessary, which can be dispensed with, and 
which if bought are bought only by those who can afford more 
than the comforts of life. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to what has been actu- 
ally done by the committee. There are two classes of these taxes 
that have been designated by the press loosely, I think, as luxury 
taxes and semiluxury taxes. In my opinion they do not deserve 
to be so characterized, but there are in the bill distinctive luxury 
taxes, and these have been kept in the bill. There have been 
reductions, and those reductions were in keeping with the amount 
of money which by reason of the practical termination of the war 
we were able to remit to the people. 

Let me ask Senators to take the bill and turn to page 193. 
That section begins with a tax upon automobiles. I am not 
going to discuss the question whether an automobile is a luxury 
or not, There are some people who think it is; there are some 
people who think it is not. In any event Congress has hereto- 
fore decided the question that automobiles are legitimate sub- 
jects of taxation under the circumstances which exist. 

But passing that by, Mr. President, the next provision with 
regard to these taxes that we come to is the tax upon pianos 
and organs, piano players, graphophones, talking machines, music 
boxes, records, and so on. Those taxes were retained. Tennis 
rackets, nets, racket covers, toboggans, polo mallets, baseball 
bats, and a whole category of sporting articles are enumerated. 
The tax upon these is retained. 

Then we come to chewing gum, supposed to be a luxury. The 
tax upon that is retained. On cameras the tax is retained. On 
eandy the tax is retained but reduced. Upon firearms, shells, 
cartridges, and so on, the tax is retained. On hunting and bowie 
knives, dirks, daggers, stilettos, brass knuckles, and so on, the 
tax is retained. On portable electric fans the tax is retained. 
On thermos bottles the tax is retained. On cigar and cigarette 
holders the tax is retained. On automatic slot-device weighing 
or vending machines the tax is retained. On liveries and livery 
boots and hats the tax is retained. On hunting and shooting 
garments and riding habits the tax is retained. On articles 
made out of any fur, or articles of which fur is the component 
material of chief value, there is a tax of 10 per cent. On yachts 
and motor boats the tax is retained. On toilet soaps and toilet 
soap powders a 3 per cent tax is retained. Then there is a tax 
upon moying-picture films, which is retained. Upon paintings, 
sculptures, statuary, porcelain, and so on, the tax is retained. 

Finally, Mr. President, without enumerating them all, we get 
to the tax imposed upon jewelry, pearls, precious and seml- 
precious stones, articles made of or ornamented, mounted, or 
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fitted with precious metals or imitations thereof, opera glasses, 
marine glasses, field glasses, binoculars, and so on, the tax is 
retained. 

That is what I have regarded as the luxury title of the bill. 
Those taxes are upon things that are unnecessary, asa rule. In 
the public mind they are regarded as luxuries, and they were 
properly and legitimately the subject of taxation under the cir- 
cumstances. 

But, Mr. President, when we come to these other taxes which 
the Senator from Iowa thinks are distinctively luxury taxes, I 
contend that they are in no true sense luxury taxes. They are 
taxes upon necessaries of life when those necessaries are sold 
beyond a certain price. That is all there is in that schedule. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator just one question to 
illustrate my position? Does the Senator think that a woman's 
hat costing over $15 is a necessity? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think a woman’s hat is a necessity. 

Mr. KENYON. So do I; but one costing over 815? The Sen- 
ator is a married man and he must know that it is a good deal 
of a luxury. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether it is a luxury or not, 
but the Senator will permit me to develop my idea. 

Mr. President, here are things that are taxed. I will not read 
them all. First, is a tax on carpets and rugs in excess of $5 
per square yard; then follows a tax on picture frames in excess 
of $10 each; then we come to trunks in excess of $50, valises 
above $25, fans above $1, smoking coats or jackets above $7.50, 
men’s and boys’ suits or overcoats, not including uniforms, on 
the amount in excess of $50; women's and misses’ suits, cloaks, 
and coats in excess of $50; women’s and misses’ dresses in ex- 
cess of $40; women’s and misses’ hats, bonnets, and hoods in an 
amount in excess of $15; men’s and boys’ hats in an amount in 
excess of $5; men's and boys’ caps in an amount in excess of $2. 
The rate in each case is 20 per cent. 

Mr. President, I want to say that not only the rich but dur- 
ing these times of high prices—and these taxes are imposed in 
times of high prices—not only the rich buy hats costing in ex- 
cess of $5 but the laboring men of this country, and the men 
of moderate means have very generally purchased hats costing 
in excess of $5, because—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Because we must recognize the fact that a 
hat which can be bought in normal times at $3.50 can not now, 
as a rule, be bought for less than $5. So we are practically im- 
posing a tax upon hats which in normal times would sell for 
not more than $3.50. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wished to ask the Senator if he thought 
it was possible to buy a woman’s coat made out of wool for 
$40 to-day? 

„Mr. SIMMONS. I do not. 
Mx. McCUMBER. I will tell the Senator that one was shown 
me only a couple of days ago, a very light woolen coat, that cost 
$74, and if it is a good woolen coat you can not touch it for less 
than $90, and even more than that. While to-day we are voting 
to take our war-working girls home because they have not money 
enough to return, you are wanting to put a tax upon a coat 
that they must buy in order to get home. On nearly every one 
of these articles the price is put over the demarkation between 
what might be called luxuries and what might be called a neces- 
sity, and they are below the lowest possible price at which you 
can buy them to-day, I do not care what the class may be. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me go on and finish the list here. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish simply to call attention to an adver- 
tisement here in the city of girls’ cloaks—— 
+ Mr. McCUMBER. And when you come to look at the adver- 
tisement you will have a piece of shoddy that will not last until 
you get home with it if you put it on. 

Mr. KENYON. How many of the girls earning $1,200 a year 
are buying $70 and $60 cloaks? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is because they can not get it for any- 

thing less if it is fit to wear. If they would buy it for $20 or $25 

or $35, I say it would not last them for a week. Anyone who 
knows anything about clothing will justify me in that statement. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Let me go on. I want the Senate to under- 
stand what these things are. 

The next are men’s, women’s, misses’, and boys’ boots, shoes, 
pumps, and slippers in excess of $10, 20 per cent. 

Mr. President, there are many war workers—these young 
girls who have come here to assist the Government in the great 
emergency from which we have very happily emerged—who 
came here from motives of patriotism, yet they would have been 
unable to come except for a salary. Thousands of these very 
girls have to buy shoes, and I will venture to say that while 
their everyday working shoes might not have cost $10, each one 


of them has a pair of shoes which cost over $10, for you can not 
buy a woman’s good shoe for less than $10, and you can not buy 
& man’s good shoe for less than $10 in these times. It is true 
you may buy shoes made of leather substitutes or you may buy 
shopworn shoes for less than that sum, but the shoe that you 
now buy for less than $10 is subject to the defects that I have 
described or it is made out of inferior material. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, there is no tax on shoes which 
do not cost $10 a pair. 

5 SIMMONS. There is a tax on all shoes costing in excess 
0 i 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mi. SIMMONS. The committee further reported to strike 
out: 

4 $ 8 and boys’ neckties and neckwear, on the amount in excess 

(19) Men's and boys’ silk stockings or hose, on the amount in ex- 
cess of 2 per pair ; P 

(20) Women’s and misses’ silk stockings or hose, on the amount in 
excess of $2 per pair; 

(21) Men's shirts, on the amount in excess of $3 each; 

22) Men's, women’s, misses’, and ‘bo; pajamas, nightgowns, and 
underwear, on the amount in excess of each ; and 
ai 23) Kimonos, petticoats, and waists, on the amount in excess of $15 
Mr. President, take these 23 classes as a group, and, except 
the first 9, they cover the clothing which the people of this 
country wear. It is now proposed, if a workingman is making 
good wages during these war times and is able to pay these 
higher prices, that he shall be taxed if his clothing shall cost 
him in excess of a modest sum. That is one reason why we 
did not feel that these were proper taxes to impose upon the 
people. We did not regard those as the luxury taxes which 
the political parties of this country are committed to impose. 
The taxation of luxuries is no more a principle of the Demo- 
cratic Party than it is of the Republican Party; both parties of 
this country have committed themselves to the principle of 
taxing luxuries, but both parties, as represented upon the com- 
mittee, agreed that these were not the kind of luxury taxes to 
which the principle in question has reference. 

However, Mr. President, there is another objection to this 
which can readily be appreciated by Senators who will consider 
and reflect about the matter. All the stores of any consider- 
able size in this country, if these taxes are imposed, will have 
to keep a separate account of each article, showing the amount 
for which it is sold in excess of a certain price. 

As a result the business of the country would be put to great 
expense in keeping such accounts by reason of the time that 
would be lost by the salesmen and the number of bookkeepers 
that would be required in order to properly keep the necessary, 
accounts, for the Government will not take the mere statement 
of a person that he has collected a certain gross amount under 
the luxury taxes imposed in this bill, but the Government has a 
right to require, and necessarily will require, that each mer- 
chant engaged in business selling any of these articles shall 
keep a set of books separate and apart from his other books 
showing each one of these sales and the correct amount of the 
tax received. 

Mr. President, it was represented to your committee, and it is 
a fact, I think, that the actual expense to the business people 
of this country of keeping the necessary accounts and books 
will in many instances be even greater than the tax itself. Of 
course, this might not be so, as a rule; but, even as a rule, it 
can be seen by every Senator who will think about it that 
this is a tax which is imposed, not upon the merchant, but which 
is imposed upon the people though the merchant himself must 
bear an additional expense, for he has, of course, necessarily to 
pay the expense of keeping the books required by the Govern- 
ment. In many instances, I say, it will be found that this ex- 
pense will.average as much as the tax to be derived from this 
source by the Government. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to elaborate this matter. So far 
as I am concerned, whatever the Senate decides to do I shall 
accept. I think it is an obnoxious tax; I think it is a burden- 
some tax; and I think it is not a luxury tax in any true sense 
of that word. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. l 

Mr. GRONNA, If the Senator from Utah will permit me, I 
desire tọ ask a question of the chairman of the committee, 
merely for information. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GRONNA, On page 193, in subdivision (1), under the 
title of “ Excise taxes,” section 900, I find this language: 

(1) Automobiles, motorcycles, automobile trucks, automobile wagons, 
automobile trailers or tractors. 

It is the latter part of the sentence as to which I should like 
to have either the chairman of the committee or the Senator 
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from Utah explain. 


Is it understood that all purchasers of 
farm tractors must pay a tax of 5 per cent? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if it is an automobile trailer or a tractor. 

Mr. GRONNA. What I had special reference was farm 
tractors. - 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer the Senator from North Dakota 
that the tax is imposed upon the manufacturer or the importer, 
but, of course, in reality it will reach the farmer who purchases 
the tractor. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I wished to plainly understand it. We 
know that the smaller kind of tractors now cost about $1,500 
or $1,600; that means that on every such tractor there will be 
at least an $80 tax. Many of these tractors cost $3,000. They 
are largely tractors that will pull about 6 plow bottoms; but 
a great many farmers buy the large tractors which will pull 
10 plow bottoms, and which cost about $6,000. So that class 
əf tractors will pay from $150 up to $300 tax on a common 
tractor. Is that the way that the committee understands it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the way the committee understands it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to proceed. I merely 
want to explain to the Senate my position on section 905 and 
to alse give some of the reasons for the action of the committee 
in striking out that section. 

In the first place, I wish to say that I am opposed to all nag- 
ging and irritating taxes, and at some time in the future they 
are going to be wiped out of our revenue legislation, in my 
opinion, as all of the taxes imposed under the title in which 
section 905 is found ought to be eliminated from the bili, with 
few exceptions. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] that 
the House inserted section 905 primarily for the purpose of 
discouraging consumption. If the Senator will read the House 
hearings and the recommendations of the department, he will 
see that the action of the House was based upon the idea that 
the labor of this country should not be employed in the manu- 
facture of luxuries which the people could do without. Based 
upon the recommendations of the department, the House of 
Representatives put the tax in the bill primarily for the pur- 
pose of limiting, as far as possible, the production of so-called 
luxuries. I do not think, however, it acted wisely in the selec- 
tion of items called luxuries as found in section 905. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that, after the bill came to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, it was stated to the commit- 
tee by the officials of the department that the administration 
of the proposed tax was going to be not only expensive, but in 
Many cases next to impossible. For instance, take the item of 
silk hose, to which reference was made a little while ago. A 
man goes to a store and buys a pair of silk hose for a dollar and 
a quarter. There is an exemption from tax of a dollar, leaving 
25 cents to be taxed upon that sale. Twenty per cent of 25 
cents would be the tax on that sale and it would amount to 5 
cents, An account of this 5 cents must be made upon the books 
of the company making the sale and report of it made to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. It would cost the merchant 
many times 5 cents and the item would encumber the records of 
the department so long as the records are kept. Better would it 
be for the merchant, rather than to undertake to do this, to 
forego making the sale. 

In referring, Mr. President, to the imposition of taxes upon 
so-called luxuries, an inference has been made that the commit- 
tee had refused to impose luxury taxes but had proposed to 
secure the same amount of revenue from some other source, and 
inference was made that the business of the country was escap- 
ing just taxation under this bill. I am perfectly willing, Mr. 
President, to criticize this bill where it needs criticism, as all 
Senators are aware, and I know there are discriminations in 
the bill which can not be defended. Section 905, under consid- 
eration, does not impose taxes in a just way. 

If Senators will note, they will find that out of the taxes to be 
raised under this bill, amounting to $5,974,466,000, as estimated, 
there will be raised $5,467,000,000 from the income tax, the 
war excess-profits tax, the inheritance tax, beverage taxes, 
cigar and tobacco taxes, and the floor tax on cigars, tobacco, 
and liquors. In other words, from the income tax there will be 
realized $2,207,000,000—and we must remember that there is an 
exemption upon the income of every citizen of the United States 
before any income taxes are imposed—from -the war excess- 
profits tax, $2,400,000,000; from the inheritance tax, $100,000,- 
000; from beverages, $450,000; from cigars and tobacco, $240,- 
000,000 ; and from the floor tax on cigars, tobacco, and liquors, 
$70,000,000, or, as I have said, a total of $5,467,000,000. From 
those sources alone there is to be collected of the amount of 
taxes imposed under this bill 914 per cent, or, in other words, all 


of the taxes imposed by this bill outside of the six sources which 
I have named only amount to 84 per cent of the aggregate. 

I voted to strike out this provision because I wanted to strike 
out every item under Title IX with the exception of about half 
a dozen. They would be expensive and difficult of administra- 
tion on the part of the Government. They are nagging, irritat- 
ing taxes, falling upon all of the people, and they ought to be 
eliminated. That is the reason I voted to strike out this sec- 
tion, and if I had the chance I would vote to have the others go 
out, as I said in my speech upon this bill. 

Mr. WEEKS and Mr. GRONNA addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SuHepparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WEEKS. I merely wish to ask a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Massachusetts rose first. I 
will yield to him, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah if any 
estimate has been made of the cost of collecting the taxes pro- 
vided for under this section? 

Mr. SMOOT. None was given to the committee, but I will 
say that it was stated that hundreds, if not thousands, of em- 
ployees of the Government would have to go from one end of 
the country to the other to check up the tax returns under 
this section, and nobody could tell what the cost of collecting 
it would be. 

This is my position: If we want to impose a luxury tax, let 
us say what luxuries are, and impose a tax upon every cent of 
the sale price of such luxuries, and not over and above a certain 
price. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the House provision, if a suit of clothes 
sells for less than $50 it will pay no tax, but if it sells for $60 
there will be a tax on the $10 over and above $50; and, if the 


‘Senator from Iowa will allow me just a moment, I wish to 


say to the Senator that a tax of that kind would simply mean 
this: If a suit of clothes made of wool sells for $60 to-day, and 
there were imposed a tax upon the $10 excess over $50, the 
first thing the merchant would do would be to buy a suit of 
clothes which, through the addition of shoddy, if in no other 
way, could be sold for $50, and thus escape the tax entirely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator yield to me right there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Utah yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The suggestion I wish to make is in 
reference to the very point just brought out by the Senator 
from Utah. Would not that so reduce the quality of those 
goods that the actual wearing capacity of the article manu- 
factured would not be half of what it would be if it were all 
wool, and would we not thereby compel the person who bought 
the cheaper suit in reality to buy two suits to equal the wear- 
ing value of the one all-wool suit? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the bad effects of the use of 
shoddy has never been demonstrated so thoroughly as during 
this war. You can take ladies’ clothing manufactured to-day, 
costing more money than the same kind of article cost before 
the war, sometimes twice as much, and it is loaded with shoddy, 
and it does not wear half as long. 

I called attention some time ago to the overcoating that was 
furnished our Government for our soldiers. I have seen sol- 
diers’ overcoats that could not possibly wear very long, 80 per 
cent of it being shoddy and only 20 per cent of it wool. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I rose to ask a question of the 
Senator, not to make a speech. Would it be any more difficult, 
in the Senator’s judgment, to collect these taxes than taxes on 
telephone messages and telegrams and transportation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not see why. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator why. On telephone mes- 
sages all that is necessary is to keep track of the number of 
telephone messages sent. Under the pending section say there 
are a dozen sales made in the same day at a price over the limit 
provided in the section, a record must be kept and return made 
on each sale showing amount of sale and tax collected. If it is 
a $60 suit of clothes sold, a deduction is made of $50; then a tax 
of 20 per cent is imposed on the balance, and a separate record 
must be made of the sale and report made. The only proper 
way to impose a tax is to impose it upon all of the sales, not a 
part of them. That is why it is hard of administration; and it 
is going to be very costly to administer. 

If the Senate will take the position that every item enumer- 
ated in the section is an article of luxury and wants to impose 
a tax of 20 per cent upon them, then there would be some sense 
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to a tax of that kind. Such a tax would be easy of adminis- 
tration. The House imposed this tax, as I said, not because 
these articles were luxuries per se, but because the House 
wanted to restrict the consumption of the articles enumerated, 
if possible. We all know that it takes the labor of the country 
to make these goods, and labor was wanted upon the farms, in 
the factories and machine shops. It was wanted in making 
munitions for the country and for our allies; and the provision 
was put in the bill more for the purpose of discouraging the pro- 
duction of such articles than it was for the imposition of the tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Would not the same difficulties of collec- 
tion apply to hunting and shooting garments and riding habits, 
which, on page 196, are taxed at the rate of 10 per cent, that 
would apply to the articles here? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. That is a straight 10 per cent tax upon 
the sale of the article. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, this would be a 20 per cent tax upon 
sales above a certain price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is just where the difficulty comes 
in, not only of keeping account of it by the merchant but of re- 
porting it to the department, and showing just what the tax 
was on a certain percentage of the sale. In other words, the 
whole transaction must be reported and kept track of in de- 
tail, whereas the other sales can be made in bulk. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I call the Senator’s attention to two or 
three paragraphs following that cited by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, where pleasure boats and canoes, if sold for more than 
$15, are required to pay a tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. I will say to the Senator 
the reason for that is that there are little boats that are used 
for personal use in going to and from their homes; and we did 
mst want to tax the individual or the family that only used a 
boat for such a purpose as that, and had to use it every day. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it does present the same difliculty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does, as far as that goes; but, as I under- 
stand, there are only a few of these boats in the United States, 
and we did not want to impose a tax upon them. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. ‘Touching the matter taken 
up by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with re- 
gard to the excise tax on automobile wagons, automobile trail- 
ers and tractors, I just want to say that a few days ago I intro- 
duced an amendment to strike that from the bill; and I shall 
take it up as soon as I can get the floor after the Senator from 
Colorado concludes. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator will not be able to take it up 
until the committee amendments are alt disposed of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It is a committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. THOMAS. An amendment to a committee amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I voted in the committee for 
the excision of this line of taxes, first, because I thought they 
were too high in view of the sudden and happy close of hos- 
tilities, and for the additional reason that the application of 
the term “luxury” to the great bulk of these articles was a 
misnomer ; I also believed, and I still believe, that if the House 
provision is retained in the bill it will serve to place a premium 
upon the manufacture and sale of shoddy and imitation goods. 

For instance, take the subject of clothing. A suit of clothes 
eosting in excess of $50 under the provision of the bill requires 
the payment of a tax of 20 per cent upon the excess over that 
sum. I wonder if there is a Senator in the Chamber wearing 
a suit of woolen clothes which cost less than $50 if purchased 
within the last 12 months? Such a thing may be possible, but 
I do not think it is at all probable. 

I am wearing a suit of clothes which cost me nearly $100. 
It is the first new suit of clothes that I have indulged in since 
the war began, and for some time previous to that period. It 
was made to order, and perhaps for that reason it cost more 
than would have been the case if I had bought it ready made, 
but owing to the symmetry of my figure and the perfection of 
my form it is impossible for me to obtain any custom-made 
clothing that will pass muster in the eyes of my wife, and I 
am therefore compelled to resort to the other method. I do not 
8 that I indulged in a luxury when I secured this sujt 
of clothes. 
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We must remember, Mr. President, that the price of raw 


material has advanced enormously since the war began. Wool 
has increased several hundred per cent since the war began, 
and unless I am mistaken the price of wool to-day in the 
market is in excess of 65 cents a pound. That is raw wool. 
When scoured it shrinks fully 70 per cent. Consequently the 
actual wool in the raw material that is fit for manufacture 
will cost three times 65 cents, or $1.95 a pound. With wool at 
that market price, to say nothing of the increased cost to manu- 
facture the cloth and make the suit, who will contend that a 
$50 suit of clothes is a luxury? 

In this excluded list is an item of 20 per cent upon all rugs 
and carpets costing in excess of $5 per square yard, except 
those which are imported. To-day the sum of $5 will not 
secure the wool that goes into a square yard of carpet, and a 
carpet is not a luxury in this latitude. This is one item. ? 

Take that of shoes. The price of shoes has increased some 
200 or 300 per cent—200 per cent, at least—and as a consequence 
the price of good shoes ranges all the way from $10 up, and par- 
ticularly shoes which are made for women, which are much 
more expensive than those which are made for men. Is it pos- 
sible that we are to impose a tax of 20 per cent upon the excess 
8 cost of shoes to the consumer over the sum of $10 per 
pair? 

Silk, Mr. President, has ceased to be a luxury. There are 
luxurious silken goods, but silk has become as common and as 
necessary a fabric as cotton and wool in the ordinary consump- 
tion of the day. All silken garments and articles of wearing 
apparel—neckties, even—have increased in price enormously; 
yet we are levying a tax upon silken goods as luxuries, when 
they form a part and parcel of the necessities of everyday life. 

Much opposition was made to the consumption tax proposed 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] of 1 per cent upon re- 
tail sales, because it was a tax upon consumption; yet, under 
the pretense that we are placing a tax upon luxuries, we propose 
to penalize the consumers of the country to the extent of a 20 
per cent tax upon articles which they must have, which are 
necessities, and which I think they will surely resent if, under 
the guise of luxuries, this enormous tax is placed upon them. 

There may be here and there a number of items in this ex- 
cluded list which are not absolute necessities. It may be that 
ladies’ fans are luxuries. It will be pretty hard to convince 
a woman that they are, especially in the summer time; and I 
know of few women who would be satisfied with a dollar fan 
in these times, for fans also have increased in price. But if 
more than that amount is paid a direct tax of 20 per cent is 
immediately placed upon the excess. Now, as a matter of fact, 
the excess will be largely, I think, above the minimum price 
fixed for this line of goods. It may be, now that hostilities 
have ceased, that prices will show a tendency toward reduc- 
tion. I have not yet observed it, and I do not believe that appre- 
ciable reductions will appear for some time to come, because of 
the enormous demand for the necessaries of life which will at 
once exhibit itself when normal conditions shall have returned 
and the interchange of commerce between the nations really 
begins. So, Mr. President, I cast my vote in the committee, as 
I shall cast it here, for the excision of these items. 

Now, Mr. President, a word upon another subject. 

I was much impressed with the brief but graphic address of 
the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] a few moments 
ago with regard to the war-profits and excess-profits schedule 
or title of this bill. My position upon that subject is known, 
though perhaps not as well known as it would have been if I 
had been honored with a greater attendance in the Senate a few 
days ago when I discussed my proposed substitute for the entire 
title. I fully agree with the Senator in his attitude regarding 
a tax upon war profits. I think they should be made the basis 
of an immense amount of the revenue that we propose to raise 
by this bill. The difficulty with the bill, however, is that it not 
only confounds so-called excess profits, condemned by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and by the President, with war profits, 
but it extends both to profits which are not the result of 
profiteering, not the result of the war, thereby combining and 
confounding the just with the unjust, the good with the bad, 
by treating them all alike. 

I believe, too, that the war-profits tax should be extended to 
partnerships and to individuals, for there be profiteers and 
profiteers; and the corporation is not the only sinner, neither 
is the capitalist. The man who sells raw material, the man 
laboring in that raw material, who takes advantage of war 
conditions and demands undue profit or compensation, is a 
profiteer. His unjust gain may be comparatively small, but it 
is a profiteering gain just the same. This bill does not reach 
these people. This bill, on the contrary, exempts and excludes 
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a very large class of individuals, and a comparatively large 
class of individuals associated together as partners, whose 
undue war profits we can reach only by a system of income-tax 
levies. 

The Senator, of course, knows that Great Britain reaches this 
line of profiteers by a very heavy increase in its percentages of 
tax upon comparatively small incomes, but if we attempted to 
do that here we would at once awaken the same outcry against 
taxing the man ef modest income, the poor man, that we have 
eonfrented under the provisions reported in the bill upon those 
subjeets. 


In the report of the House committee upon this bill, on page 
8, is a table which illustrates what I am saying by a com- 
parison of the income tax under the United Kingdom laws and 
under the laws of Canada and of France. It will be observed 
that where we get $30 on a given income of $2,500 Great Britain 
takes $210.94. If we go up to $5,000 the rate of levy under this 
bill is $180. The rate in the United Kingdom Dill is $750. 
I will ask leave to print in my remarks page 8 ef the House 
report upon the revenue bill of 1918, under which the enormous 
excess of percentages of income-tax rate upon small incemes in 
Great Britain as compared with ours is very graphically shown: 


Income taxes upon specified incomes of married persons or heads of families with no dependents levied in the United States, United Kingdom; 
Canada, and France. 


United States tax under 


1 


— Um 
Amount. (per Amount. (per Unsarned. Earned, Earned. 
cent). earned. 

$10 0.40 $30 1.20 8281. 25 8210.94 11. 23 8.44 810. 00 0. 40 831.25 1.25 
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It is a method and perhaps the only method for reaching the | sorry the Senator believes that a rule so universal would have 

small profiteers, yet I do not believe there is a man within the | no special favor here. 
sound of my voice who would vote for such a raise on incomes Mr. THOMAS. The Senator misunderstands me. I believe 
to-day, simply because it reaches too many people, it takes in f that there is a very strong sentiment against placing high taxes 
too many profiteers; it gets the small profiteer as well as the | upon small incomes. I do not believe there is a Senator here in 
large one. favor of placing a large tax upon small incomes. The British 
I confess I should not advocate it myself for the very good | tax upon small incomes is much more than twice as heavy as 
reason that I do not believe in placing such a heavy hand upon | the American tax upon small incomes. I agree with the Sen- 


from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was somewhat struck with the 
statement of the Senator that the application of the British rule 
was so widespread it would find no sanction here. 

Mr. THOMAS. Only as to small incomes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. As to small incomes. But does not 
the Senator think that the virtue of an income tax lies or should 
lie in the universality of it? 

Mr. THOMAS. 4 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That ought to apniy to all incomes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly, to all ineome in excess of six or 
seven hundred dollars. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Any attempt to relieve classes of 
citizens is fraught with danger and cught to be avoided. I am 


ator that the exemptions from income tax should be very low, 
the lower the better. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Under the British system I be- 
lieve the exemption is $640, but if this system is to be perma- 
nently successful it must be fair and just and apply to all 
people alike in proportion to their income. In that u invidi- 
ous distinctions are avoided. I think there is no person so poor 
as that he would not be happy to contribute his mite toward the 
expenses of the Government if he had an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think the Senator and I disagree. 
But to illustrate my contention let me call attention again to 
this table. Under the proposed law the amount collected from 
a $5,000 income would be $750 im Great Britain. The same 
income would pay $180 here. Take $7,500. Here the tax is 
$470. In Great Britain it is $1,687, or nearly four times as 
much. It would be impossible for us, if we would reach the 
small profiteer, to impose such enormous ges of tax 
upon small incomes. The difficulty is one which ean not be 
overcome by that means, and the small profiteer will escape that 
contribution which even under a 40 or 50 or G0 per cent war- 
profits tax the big profiteer must respond to. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat I wish to refer to a 
little incident of this morning, and for which my genial and 
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very dear friend the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] has 
taken me to task. During the remarks of the Senator from 
Iowa in support of this amendment I challenged his statement 
that Grover Cleveland was a Democrat. Let me assure my 
friend from Arizona, and the Senate as well, that I intended 
and I made no reflection whatever upon the character of the 
former President. Such was not my purpose. Of his honesty, 
of his integrity of purpose, I make no possible question. Of 
his courage no man can make any question. Indeed, his cour- 
age was, in my judgment, a defect rather than a merit in his 
official career, warped as it was in a wrong direction. An hon- 
est and courageous man in high position who goes wrong is 
more dangerous than one of weaker fiber. My remark was 
based upon the fact that Mr. Cleveland was elected by an over- 
whelming majority of the American people both in the popular 
yote and in the Electoral College upon a platform unmistakable 
in its meaning and voicing the sentiments of his supporters. 
He set his face against one of its principal features regardless 
of consequences. He found his party strong, supreme, and 
effective. He left his party ruined, broken into a thousand frag- 
ments, and doomed to an exile of many, many years. For this 
he was responsible more than any other man. 

There can be no question, Mr. President, that the utter lack 
of harmony between the administration and the mass of the 
Democratic Party during the last two years of his last adminis- 
tration, due to his stubborn disregard of his party associates, 
doomed it to the calamity of political defeat. And everyone 
knows that Mr. Cleveland opposed his party in the campaign 


of 1896. It was for these reasons that I made protest to his 


democracy. I have made it frequently. I made it everywhere 
in 1896 and again in 1904, and so did many other Democrats 
far more prominent in its councils than I ever have been. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I shall occupy a 
very few moments. I desire to say to the Senate, and I trust 
I will not be misunderstood in saying it, that there is a very 
general desire that the Senate shall be at recess the balance of 
the week after to-day. It has transpired that that conviction 
has permeated the Senate to such an extent that it is now prac- 
tically certain that there will not be a quorum of the Senate in 
the city after to-day. As it is very important that this bill shall 
pass the Senate and go to the House before the recess com- 
mences, I feel that I am taking no unreasonable liberty when I 
bring it to the attention of Senators that the bill will have to be 
passed to-day or we will be without a quorum and the bill be 
unpassed. 

My object is to appeal to Senators on both sides of the Cham- 
ber to unite in the purpose to conclude the bill to-day and let 
it go to conference, in order that we may not break up here, as 
we certainly will have to do to-day, when there will be no 
quorum of the Senate in the city after to-day. I am assured 
that reservations have been made sufficient to demonstrate the 
fact that the bill must pass to-day or it will not pass this week 
and will not go to conference until after the 2d day of January. 

I appeal to Senators to cooperate to that end. In doing that 
I know, of course, Senators will understand that I have no wish 
to interfere with any Senator who desires to express his views 
about the bill, but I want him to do it with a full knowledge of 
the situation, so that he may, as far as he is inclined to give his 
views, do so, but that he may limit his remarks, so that we may 
be enabled to reach a final disposition of the bill to-day, for if it 
goes to conference before the recess it must be passed to-day. 

I am sure Senators will appreciate the need as fully as I do. 
I simply desired to bring to their attention the conditions which 
confront us and appeal to Senators on both sides of the Cham- 
ber to unite and cooperate in completing the bill to-day. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the warning given by 
the Senator from Virginia is very timely and necessary. I 
think he has stated the absolute fact, but I want to say that it 
is a humiliation to me as a Senator to be required to stay here 
and attend to public business in face of the fact that so many 
seem to prefer a good holiday season at this critical period of 
American affairs to staying here and attending to the public 
business. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I had intended to speak for 
seven or eight minutes on this particular subject, but I appre- 
ciate the force of the suggestion and statement of the Senator 
from Virginia, and hence I will consume but three or four 
minutes, 

There has been much doubt as to whether or not this was a 
mistake on the part of the committee. That doubt has been 
dispelled, and I am bound to say in seriousness that the 
speeches made by the chairman of the committee [Mr. SIm- 
mons], by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] have cleared up a good deal of 
misunderstanding as to what was the intent and purpose in 
striking from the bill this tax, which a great many Senators 


believe to be a tax on luxuries. I have no doubt the misappre- 
hension arose from a statement that was given to the press 
by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
who announced that all taxes on luxuries would be removed as 
soon as the committee could reach a report. I will read from 
the Toledo News-Bee, a newspaper printed in Toledo, Ohio, 
under date of November 23, 1918. The headline is: 

War taxes to be lower soon, says Senator Boles PENROSE, 

The headlines continue as follows: 

In the meantime be an optimist on America, 
This is the view of Senate’s tory leader. 

That is the headline. Here is the editor's note: 


One of the most powertal men in the Republican Party is Senator 
Borers PENROSE, of Pennsylvania. He is also a silent man. Both in 
Republican national conyentions and in the Senate he does his most 
effective work in committee rooms. He seldom makes speeches in 
the Senate, confining himself to keen-edged questions which are bard 
to answer on the spur of the moment. e is also very seldom inter- 
viewed. His views, as here set forth on the Nation's future and its 
finances, may be taken as the views of the dominant faction in the 
Republican Party, which expects to control the next Congress, 


Then there is an article by Mr. Milton Bronner, a very cele- 
brated writer, who says: 


Share prosperity. 


WASHINGTON, November 23. 


On the immediate future of this country be a bull. In other words, 
be an American optimist. The country is in for prosperity which will 
be shared alike by the capitalist and the wage earner. 

This is the view of Senator Boies PENROSE, from the industrial State 
of Pennsylvania, PENSOSE, as everybody knows, is the leader of the 
conservative, or tory, or reactionary forces in the Senate. He is the big 
boss of the Republican organization in Pennsylvania. 


MAY BE A SENATE LEADER. 

If the old leadership of the G. O. P. succeeds, ho will be the chairman 
of the Finance Committee in the next Congress, and, therefore, will 
have a very large part in shaping the fiscal policy of the Nation. 

Then follows the interview, and I am bound to say it-is 
largely a very sane, statesmanlike paper; but the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, like Cyrano de Bergerac in the play, in his last 
line hit. I will read that paragraph. The Senator concludes 
his interview as follows: 

It may be some consolation to know that those huge burdens of taxes 
will only be paid once. The annoying taxes of a smaller variety, taxes 
on transportation, sales, luxuries, and similar articles and transactions 
will be among the earliest to go. 

To a wayfaring man, a Senator who is not on the Committee 
on Finance when a great bill is brought in of nearly 300 pages, 
the ranking member of the Republican minority announcing in 
advance that all taxes on luxuries would be removed, such 
Senators must be pardoned, when they see an appearance of 
taxes on luxuries having been removed, for believing that those 
appearances are justified, especially in view of the interview of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, which announced that luxury 
taxes are to go. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator misunderstands the last 
declaration the Senator from Pennsylvania made, that trans- 
portation, sales, and luxury taxes must go. When he said that 
he was referring to some future time when we get rid of the 
war taxes. The transportation taxes are still in the bill. He 
could not have referred to their going out, because there never 
was any suggestion that they should go.out. They have not been 
raised, however. They are the same as the present Jaw. They 
have not been increased. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is all I care to say, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I realize the great difficulty, 
in bringing any number of Senators to a consideration of a re- 
view of their own conclusions, conclusions that are very often 
formed upon a mere surface glance at a provision without study. 
without considering any of the reasons, and immediately ex- 
pressing themselves and finding themselves in a position where 
they must either plead guilty of inconsistency or else stay by, 
their first conclusions. The Senator from Arizona has stated 
that for years he had been making speeches to his constituents 
in which he had proclaimed that it was the duty of Congress to 
lay good and strong and heavy taxes upon luxuries, and he sees 
something in the bill which he deems does not conform to that 
view, and immediately announces that he is against it and 
hopes that his party will be against it. The Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Curtis] immediately declares that he hopes that every, 
Republican will vote against the amendment that was adopted by, 
the committee, because as he views it is not conforming to his 
idea. 

Now, let me put that question straight to the Senator from 
Arizona, and I think I will be able to get his own views, and I 
believe when I get them upon a true statement of the facts we 
will not very materially differ. É 

Mr. CURTIS. May I interrupt the Senator before he goes into 
that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. What I said to-day did not relate to domestic 
luxuries, I asked for a very high duty on imported luxuries, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and I will agree with that part, not 
only that we should have a duty but a high duty, The Senator 
from Arizova has said to one of his confiding constituents that 
it is his purpose as a Senator to see that in a tariff bill luxury 
shall be taxed, and the Senator hopes for the retention of the 
provision of the House to carry his own statement into effect. 
Now, let us see what the result will be. 

If the Senator says to this constituent, “I know that you can 
not buy a good woman's coat, all wool, for less than $60 or $70, 
but you can buy cheaper goods—that is, an article 15 or 20 
per cent shoddy for $40—and thereby I have taxed the lux- 
ury, but I have not taxed you,” and if that constituent is a lady 
who knows anything about the worth and value of an article 
which she is buying she will say to the Senator, “ Wool is not a 
luxury. I am entitled to a woolen coat; it is not a luxury and 
has never been considered as a luxury. It is true that I can 
buy a shoddy coat for $40, but my $70 suit will last me two 
years, while the shoddy suit I could wear only six months. If 
Tam going to wear coats, I shall have to buy two of those shoddy 
suits or three to get the same value that I would get out of one 
of the $70 suits, which is all wool.” Will not the good lady, the 
constituent of the Senator, immediately call his attention to the 
fact that instead of relieving her from paying this excessive tax 
he has compelled her to buy two suits where she ought to have 
bought but one? The Senator knows as well as I do any anyone 
else who has bought a shoddy article to wear that one good 
woolen suit of clothes for man or woman will outlast three suits 
that have even 10 or 15 per cent of shoddy in the mixture. 

As a matter of fact, I do not care what your advertisements 
are in your papers, you can not go into the city of Washington 
to-day and buy a good woolen coat of wool, a winter coat, for $40 
or even $50. I have some reasons for knowing. 

I want to say that there are some articles in this list that 
probably could stand that tax, and it would apply only to those 
who are able to buy what you call luxuries, but remember that 
the suit of clothes which cost you $40 before the war, and which 
was not a luxury then, costs you $70 or $80 to-day. Now, you 
are getting the same thing. It is no more a luxury to-day be- 
cause you have got to pay twice as much for it than it was a 
luxury before, and yet you are going to put a heavy tax on 
everyone who is already taxed to death in order to be able to buy 
that woolen suit. 

Now, I come to shoes. The Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Siarrons] says you can not get a good pair of shoes short 
of $10. I telieve that is true. He is correct when he buys 
women’s shoes, and probably he could get men’s shoes that 
would be first class short of $10. You can buy a $6 shoe to-day, 
but is it economy on the part of those who can afford even 
to buy a $10 shoe to pay $10 for a pair of shoes that will last 
them 18 months rather than to pay $6 for a pair of shoes that will 
last them 6 months? Are you doing a kindness to that pur- 
chaser when you say to him or her we.will compel you to buy 
a cheaper grade? 

You can draw your own conclusion without a great deal of 
study, that if on a man’s suit of clothes or a woman's suit of 
clothes that costs $50 you put a tax of 20 per cent on all the 
excess everyone knows that you are taxing a thing that 99 per 
cent of the people of the United States buy every day in the 
year, and you are putting a very unjust tax upon it; and you 
know further, if you know anything about manufacturers, that 
they will attempt the moment you pass this bill to manufacture 
one class of suits that can keep them just below the taxing 
amount, and to do that they have got to shoddy it enormously. 
They will manufacture the other of good wool, which every 
American citizen is entitled to have, and you will have a tax 
of $10, $20, $30, and $40 to pay. I ask the Senator if he con- 
siders that that is just to his constituents who want to buy 
woolen goods. I know that a pair of shoes that costs $10 is 
worth more than the difference between n pair of shoes that 
costs $6 or $5 in its wearing quality. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator has asked me a question, and I 
think I ought to answer it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; I would just as soon have the 
Senator answer it now. 

Mr. ASHURST. What the Senator has said about clothing 
nnd shoes is in the domain of true controversy, and I am bound 
to say it is quite true when he limits it possibly to clothing and 
shoes. I am not going to dispute his suggestion that when you 
go to get n good suit of clothes you have to pay $50. There is 
no doubt about that fact. 

Mr. McCUMBER. You can not get a woolen suit of clothes 
to-day that is made up rightly and good to last for $50. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will grant that, and in inveighing against 
this particular section, which I have said is also a tax on luxu- 
ries, I am going to ask the distinguished Senator from North 


Dakota this question: The House bill laid a tax on picture 


frames where each picture frame cost over $10. Does the Sen- 
ator think a picture frame that costs $10 is a luxury or not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say you would not want one for $10 
that you would have in your house, 

Mr. ASHURST. I say a picture frame that costs over $10 
when you are constantly appealed to to be economical is a 
luxury. I know that boys of the age of 15 and 25 frequently 
want to have their neckties and socks match in color and I 
respectfully assert that a necktie that costs over $2 is a luxury. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. The person who buys a $2 
necktie has parted with $2; he has paid somebody a profit, and 
3 who made that profit is going to be taxed. That 

Mr. ASHURST. So I could go on down the bill. I repeat, 
I am bound in fairness to say that the Senator from North 
Dakota makes a very strong point with reference to shoes and 
with reference to clothing, but there are in the bill items other 
than those relating to shoes and clothing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to suggest that the purpose of the 
other House, as I understand, in fixing the tax upon picture 
frames costing in excess of $10 was not to tax a luxury, but to 
prohibit a certain line of commerce during the war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was the purpose of all of these pro- 
visions. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was the purpose of all of them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The purpose was not to collect anything 
out of them; but the operation of the tax and the natural effect 
of it, as a whole, would be enormously to tax people who are 
now paying extravagant prices for everything which they 
purchase. 

I further yield to the Senater from Arizona now, if he bay 
not finished. 

Mr. ASHURST. The House bill, among other things, laid 
a tax ou boys’ pajamas where they cost over $5. I think that 
in thes? times, when we are urging contributions for the Red 
Cross and when we are all trying to buy liberty loan bonds, 
the ordinary American boy would be satisfied with n pair of 
$4.50 pajamas. I think a pair of pajamas costing over $5 may, 
In fairness, be considered a luxury. Indeed, there are very 
few of the sons of toil, these who produce the wealth, who, in 
my judgment, wear pajamas at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say that I do not, and I do uot 
know anything about pajamas. {Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHURST. Neither do I; and that is the reason I think 
they ar> a luxury. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know what they cost; I have an 
idea, however, that if they are woolen they may not be pur- 
chased for $5. 

Mr. ASHURST. That may be true. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And I rather think that your mountaineers 
or your men out on the plains in the cold season in Arizoun ara 
entitled to woolen pajamas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is also a tax on men's aud women's 
pajamas as well as on boys’ pajamas. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not care to say anything further. I 
ain going to be fair enough to admit that a vast deal which has 
been said by the Senator from North Dakota is true, but I 
maintain my original ground that a vast number of these 
articles from which the tax has been excluded, in ihe domain 
of honest intellectual expression and by the standard of ordinary 
Americans, are luxuries. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Well, it may be that we could pick out a 
few of those that one does not very often buy, where you might 
call the price above the price that is fixed as being somewhat 
luxurious; but there are very few of them to-day which I think 
would come under the category of luxuries. 

However, let me ask the Senator from Arizona another ques- 
tion, and it is based upon an entirely different view of this whole 
subjecf. We purpose in this bill to tax incomes, and we propose 
to tax incomes all they will stand. If we have not done it, then 
we have not gone far enough on some of the incomes; that is all. 
Is it not a far better way to do to tax the income and then let 
a man spend his money, paying such prices as he sees fit for the 
clothing he buys or for the carpet he buys to put down on his 
floor? We may tax the dog woman of whom the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] was speaking, by taxing her income so 
greatly that she can not afford to keep the fluffy dog and the 
fluffy man to lead him around, Would that not be a far better 
way to meet that situation than it would be by placing a tax on 
collars, for instance, to put on dogs? . 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, when the Senator from North 
Dakota begins to talk in favor of the income tax, his feet are on 
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rib rock; his position is impregnable; and with merely one 
amendment the income tax would be almost a perfect tax; that 
is, if we required the returns to be made a public record we 
should have, in my opinion, almost an ideal tax. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That may be a subject as to which there 
might be considerable disagreement; but I am trying to speak 
to this provision and to see whether or not we really ought to 
impose a tax. 

I desire to carry my thought a little further along that line; 
and that is as to the right of individuals when they have earned 
their money and when they have paid their proportion of tax 
out of that money to do as they have a mind to do with what 
they have left. One man may make a sum of money and think 
he wants to travel, and he uses his money in travel. He goes 
over to Europe, and he views the battle fields. That is what he 
does with what remnant of his salary or of his income that he 
has left. Another man would prefer to buy a little better carpet 
for his home. Why not let men spend their money in that way 
so long as the Government has taken its share out of that 
money? 

I know people even in this city who, I do not think, have 
enough to eat; they skimp and economize in every way in 
order that they may go to the theater two or three times a 
week. They enjoy the theater more than they do a good meal. 
I might enjoy a good meal with my family better than I would 
enjoy going to the theater, Then why, in heaven’s name, can 
you not let the other man and his family go to the theater and 
spend his money in that way and let me buy a little better 
carpet for my home and enjoy my fireside? Why should you 
make the distinction where it is not necessary to do so? 

I do not object to a tax on luxuries; tax them all you have a 
mind to if they are real luxuries, but do not measure the price 
of an article in war times in order to determine whether or not 
it is a luxury. If we were to determine the standards of what 
is and what is not a luxury by the standard of the price to-day, 
I do not know a thing you can buy that would not be classed as 
a luxury. All articles cost from two to three times as much in 
price as they did before the beginning of this war, and they 
are still going up. I do not want to send the $60 coat up to 
$70, for I know the American people have got to buy. I do not 
want to send the $10 pair of shoes or the $12 pair of shoes, if 
they are the only pair of shoes one can get which are good, up 
to a price which will be three or four dollars more and which 
is still added to by making the tax a little higher. 

An ordinary pair of boots for an officer now costs him $35, 
where before the war he could have bought as good a pair of 
boots for $8 or $9. Taking your standard of shoes at $10, at $20, 
or $25, he must pay 20 per cent tax on them. 

The Senator says that some of these things could stand a 
luxury tax, and that is true; they could stand a luxury tax. In 
other words, people could buy something, maybe, a little cheaper 
which, in some instances, might last practically as long, but 
there is no need for the provisions under this title. That is one 
good reason against the whole of it. There is no occasion for 
it; we raise enough taxes without it. If we raise enough taxes 
without taxing everybody for practically everything that he 
buys, let us do it, for, God knows, what one buys now is heavy 
enough in its price, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there are no luxury taxes im- 
posed in this bill. This is a part of the title which is called 
“Excise taxes,“ and in section 900 there are a number of arti- 
eles which are purely luxuries; that is, they are articles which 
are not in the least essential to life, but as to these particular 
ones ‘which it is now proposed to strike out I think almost 
every article is a necessity. What the other House has done 
was to arbitrarily say that above a certain price these articles 
ought to be taxed. y 

In the first part of the bill, for instance, it is proposed to tax 
pianos and all mechanical musical talking devices. It is pro- 
posed to tax sporting goods, firearms, hunting knives, cigarette 
holders, liveries, liyery boots and hats, hunting and shooting 
garments, articles made of fur, yachts and motor boats, toilet 
soaps, and toilet powders. Those are luxuries that are in- 
cluded there, These are additional taxes based solely on price. 
Hardly any of them may properly be described as luxuries in 
themselves. On trunks and valises, purses, portable lighting 
fixtures, umbrellas, men's and women’s clothing, boots, shoes, 
and everything of that sort which make up the mass of these 
taxes, 20 per cent additional taxes are imposed. 

We say arbitrarily that if a man pays more than $50 for a 
suit of clothes he ought to be taxed. It is not because it is a 
luxury, for he has got to have the suit of clothes. Though it 
is a necessity that he should have a $40 suit, it is assumed 


that it becomes a luxury if he buys a $51 suit. It is not a luxury 
in either case; it is an arbitrary determination that above a 


certain price we shall tax these suits, because the theory is that 
the people who are ready to pay more than that amount for a 
given article are able to pay the tax. From the practical side, 
the effect will undoubtedly be to make people buy the cheaper 
article, just under the line, and thus avoid the tax. 

These taxes went out on the recommendation of the Treasury. 
They were put in the bill originally to meet the exigencies of 
war; they had been put in to furnish taxes very late in the war, 
when it was sought in every corner to obtain revenue. When 
it was found that we could reduce the amount of the bill, this 
was one of the taxes that the Treasury recommended should 
be eliminated, because it was said the cost and difficulty of its 
administration would be very great, and it would throw the 
retail business of the country on all these articles, which in 
themselves are necessities, into great confusion. 

These taxes will not fall with any great weight upon that 
abominable class who are known as rich people; they will fall 
quite as much upon people of ordinary means who may like to 
have a good suit of clothes and save their money for that pur- 
pose. They will either have to buy an inferior article or pay 
the tax. The rich who will pay it will not feel it materially at 
all; but business will feel it, and people who have to look at the 
dollars they spend will feel it, and they will be the only people 
who will feel this tax. 

I voted very cheerfully to strike it out in the committee, because 
it seems to me an annoying and troublesome tax, injurious to 
business, extremely difficult of collection, serving no good pur- 
pose, and only defensible at a time when we needed to exhaust 
every source of taxation. 

The general policy, which I am not going to enter into now, 
has been adopted of avoiding, so far as possible, consumption 
taxes. Every one of these is a consumption tax, and therefore, 
when it came to striking out the provision, if I am not 
mistaken, the vote in the committee was unanimous to strike 
it out. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, is the Senator quite sure that 
the vote in the committee was unanimous? I have been told it 


“was not unanimous. 


Mr. LODGE. Possibly not. The majority, however, in favor 
of striking out the provision was certainly very large; but that 
is wholly immaterial as to the merits of the question. I thought 
that it was so nearly unanimous that the opposition was not 
noticeable. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take the time of the Senate, 
but I want to call attention to one or two articles to illus- 
trate what I mean. I think we may say that a carpet is a 
necessity. There are people, of course, who live without car- 
pets; life can be supported without carpets; but I think in our 
climate—or, as Mark Twain said: “We have no climate; we 
only have weather "—in our weather, I think, an umbrella may 
be described as a necessity. I have observed periods in Wash- 
ington when I thought a fan might have been described as a 
necessity. I should say men’s waistcoats; men’s and boys’ suits 
and overcoats; women's and misses’ suits, cloaks, and coats; 
women’s and misses’ hats and bonnets; men’s and boys’ hats; 
men’s and boys’ caps; men’s, women’s, misses,’ and boys’ boots 
and shoes; men's and boys’ neckties and neckwear—all are 
necessities. Silk stockings, I may say, are purely luxuries. 
Men's shirts—a man can go without a shirt; one is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Men's pajamas; kimonos, petticoats, and 
waists, 

Now, I have read nearly all of the items, and they are of 
themselves necessities; yet it is proposed to say that above a 
certain price they shall be taxed. That does not make them 
luxuries; that is simply an arbitrary determination that when 
they cost above a certain amount we shali tax them. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator is a very fair 
debater and is a very scholarly and able man, He has selected 
certain articles which I am bound to concede are necessities, but 
he can not in debate merely select one thing from the text and 
wrench it from its context and make it stand apart. 

Mr. LODGE. I think I omitted all the things that can pos- 
sibly be described as luxuries. 

Mr. ASHURST. To attempt to sustain my position, I want 
the Senator to be frank, as I know he will be, as to the items 
that I am about to mention, as he has been as to the others. 
Take the top of page 200, where the House puts a tax on 
purses, pockethooks, and hand bags that cost in excess of $7.50. 
Does not the Senator think in these times that a hand bag or 
a purse that costs in excess of $7.50 is a luxury? 

Mr. LODGE. I did not mention those articles as necessities. 

Mr. ASHURST. I know the Senator did not, but the Senator 
selected a number of articles which he said were necessities. 

Mr. LODGE. I read them and stated that I read nearly all, 
and I did read nearly all. Purses may be called a luxury. 
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One cun carry bills in an envelope and his change loose in his 
pocket; I know that. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is not the point exactly. 

Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly willing to assume that a port- 
able lighting fixture is not a necessity. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very true. 


Mr. LODGE. One may use a candle. 

Mr. ASHURST. Now, take the item on line 8—smoking 
jackets. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not read that item; that is 3 luxury, I 
admit. 


Mr. ASHURST. The distinguished Senator has been just as 
fair as I thought he would be. The only point I sought to make 
was that there were some articles in the list that were luxuries. 

Mr. LODGE. There are a few. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is all there is to the controversy. 

Mr. LODGE. I omitted silk stockings, but I think most of 
the articles in the paragraph in themselves are necessities. All 
we do here is to say that above a certain price we will tax them. 
We do not say they are luxuries; it is a misnomer to call them 
luxuries; they have not been so mentioned in the bill at all; 
but we fix an arbitrary price and say we will tax them. Mr. 
President, when we come to argue what people need, I think 
there are some lines in Shakespeare that show the difficulty of 
defining such a thing, as, for instance, where King Lear is made 
to say: 

Oh, reason not the need; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest . 
Allow not nature more n nature needs; 
Man's life's as cheap as beast's. 

I think we can not lay down any hard-and-fast line of that 
kind. As I have said, these taxes are defensible only on a war 
basis. We have reduced the taxes in this bill $2,000,000,000, and 
we propose to eliminate a few millions dollars by striking out a 
tax which the administration urges us to take out, a tax that 
would be difficult to collect and difficult of administration, ex- 
tremely annoying, and the kind of tax which I think is much 
better out of the bill than in it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Massachusetts will allow me, it was put in before the war 
closed, was it not? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly ; it was put in by the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And it was put in for the purpose 
of discouraging investment in that kind of articles? 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely; that was its purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And now the reason for it has 


passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that I 
know, as a matter of fact, that the Committee on Ways and 
Means put this provision in the bill because at the time it 
seemed to be necessary in order to get the amount of revenue re- 
quired, and also for the reason the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Smr] has just given. I know that many of the members 
of that committee would like to see these taxes go out of the bill. 

Mr. President, I think that the Senate clearly understands 
this matter, and I hope we may have a vote upon it. If we are 
going to discuss every item that is likely to come up to-day as 
long as we have discussed this item, of course there will be no 
possibility of passing this bill by midnight to-night. I had 
hoped that it would not be necessary to keep the Senate here 
until midnight, but we can not pass it even by that time; we 
can not pass it in a week if we devote as much time to other 
provisions as we have devoted to this provision. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, on this question I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think the Senate 
understands what they are voting on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it should be 
understood by the Senate by this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; and that strikes out the House 
text. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRANDEGED (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surerps]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Bainp] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
am paired for the time being with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSůUELL J. I do not know how he would vote 
on this amendment, and therefore I withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 


Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr, 
WALSH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. Not knowing 
how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott], which does not apply to votes hereafter to be taken on 
this bill nor to this one. If present, he would vote as I shall 
vote. Therefore I vote “yea.” -` 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. As 
he is absent, I will transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
New Jersey IMr. FRELINGHUYSEN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Surrir] and therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 1 
should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the affirmative). I in- 
quire if the junior Senator from New York [Mr, Carper] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York, which I transfer to the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean], who is absent. As I am unable to obtain a 
transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Serman] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] ; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hottts]. 

The result was announced—yeas 82, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Bankhead Knox Saulsbury Sutheriand 
Brandegee Lewis Simmons Swanson 
Culberson Lodge Smith, Ariz. ‘Thomas 
Dillingham M ber Smith, Ga. Underwood 
Gerry Martin, Va Smith, Md. Warren 
Gore Moses Smith, Mich. Watson 
Henderson Page Smoot Williams 
Jones, N. Mex. Penrese Spencer Wolcott 
NAYS—3S8. 
Ashurst Hale La Follette Poindexter 
Beckham Harding Lenroot Pollock 
Borah Hitchcock McKellar Pomerene 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal. McNary _ Shafroth 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Martin, Ky, Sheppard 
Curtis 2 Nelson ‘Trammell 
Fernald Kendrick Norris Vardaman 
Fletcher enyon Nugent Weeks 
ace King Overman 
Gronna Kirby Phelan 
NOT VOTING—26. 
Baird Hardwick Pittman Sterling 
Calder Hollis Ransdell Thompson 
Colt Jones, Wash. Reed Townsend 
Fall McLean Robinson Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Myers Sherman Walsh 
Ga ew Shields 
Got Owen Smith, S. C. 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill to permit me to report from the Committee on 
Military Affairs an emergency bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall yield for that purpose, because the 
Senator from Nebraska tells me that it will take only a few 
minutes to read the bill and that it will lead to no debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without, objection, the unfinished 
business will be temporarily laid aside. 

INDEMNITY FOR DAMAGES IN FRANCE, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. From the Committee on Military Affairs, 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 5213) 
to amend the act approved April 18, 1918, to give indemnity for 
damages caused by American forces abroad, and I ask unan- 
imous consent for its present consideration. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
nes proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 

Ws: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act a * 191 titl 
“An act to give 9 pte nd . 
abroad,” be amended by adding the foll section : 

“Sec. 5. That this act shall be held to include claims for damages 
or remuneration arising out of contracts, informal purchase orders, or 
other obligations for supplies for the American military forees in Europe 
2 50 authorized representatives of such forces IS 5c) to November 
2, 1918, and later canceled, reduced, or discontinu 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, by way of explanation of 
this measure I will say that the Secretary of War forwards me 
a cablegram received from Gen. Pershing, in which he states 
that the armistice found some 2,000 contracts or informal orders 
that have been made for supplies that are not now needed, and 
he desires immediate authority to cancel them and settle them. 
He says that it can be done at once at a very much less cost 
than if it is allowed to delay, and damages accumulate; and this 
bill simply adds to the power of settlement of claims granted 
in a bill which was passed last summer. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does this bill confer upon Gen. 
Pershing the unlimited power to settle them according to his 
discretion? I am yery much opposed to this way of settling 
these matters. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It permits the officers in charge of our 
purchases over there to cancel and settle claims for supplies 
ordered in good faith, in order that the contracts, instead of 
being carried out and resulting in the accumulation of large 
supplies, may be cut off now. 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly willing to have the contracts 
canceled; but what I want to know more about is, who is to 
pass upon the amount of damage which is to be done by reason 
of the stoppage? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The same officials who were allowed to 
pass upon the damages incurred by our troops over there in the 
bill that we passed last summer. Those damages are constantly 
arising, and we gave to the authorities under Gen. Pershing the 
power to cance! and settle them. The bill gives large powers, but 
the amount involved in this case is not very large. I will 
to the Senator that the question is now pending as to how we can 
settle the contracts in this country. It has been proposed to 
give the Wer Department officials the power to settle them, but 
we think the amount involved is so huge that a commission 
should be appointed, and we shall probably report a bill for that 
purpose. We think, however, that in the case of these 2,000 
contracts and informal orders in France, a great deal of money 
will be saved by giving Gen. Pershing the power to settle them 
at once. He states in this cablegram that the total amount of the 
settlement will not exceed $3,000,000, and he says: 

Delay in payment would naturally very much increase the amount. 
The contractors will be embarrassed, and many of them perhaps ruined 
if relief can not be given at once. They are ling to accept reasonable 
terms now, but if compelled to wait, their claims will be greatly aug- 
mented and heavy damages may have to be paid. 

Mr. BORAH. It will be understood, I suppose, that this is no 
precedent for this kind of a settlement in this country? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I am very much opposed to doing any- 
thing of that sort in this country. I believe there ought to be a 
commission for that purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, one is at a great disadvantage in 
knowing whether or not it is a good precedent for any place, and 
is not in a position to object, perhaps, by reason of that fact; but 
it should not be considered for a moment the proper method of 
settling damages here. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I agree with the Senator fully in that mat- 
ter, and I will say that the committee agrees with him fully, 
but regards this as an absolute necessity. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, let me ask the 
Senator if this bill does not carry with it the validation of very 
informal and not strictly legal contracts? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It probably does. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And it is to give dignity to that kind 
of contracts and then allow them to be settled? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On matters that have been ordered in- 
formally over there under the stress of war and which would 
have been paid in the normal course of events, which we want 
to settle promptly now. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


THE REVENUE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes. . 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
5 — Utah [Mr. Suoor] has an amendment which he desires to 

er, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean] submitted an amendment to the committee some 
days ago and asked me to present it to the committee and then 


report it to the Senate. I now offer that amendment, 
follows: 

On page 132, line 14, insert: 

Provided, however, That the amount of the tax shall be finally deter- 
mined by the commissioner within five years after the decedent's death, 
unless the due date is extended by the commissioner, in which case 
such tax shall be finally determined b co. t within onc 
year after the termination of the extended period. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I accept that amendment. It 
has been presented to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 132, in the amendment of the com- 
mittee, in section 410, at the end of line 14, after the word 
“ paid,” it is proposed to insert a colon and the following: 

Provided, however, That the amount of the tax shall be finally deter- 
mined the commissioner within five years after the decedent's death, 
unless the due date is extended by the commissioner, in which case such 
tax shall be finally determined by the commissioner within one year 
after the termination of the extended period. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, 1 call the chairman’s atten- 
tion to page 226 of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are not through with the committee 
amendments yet. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is on a committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it an amendment to a committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; on page 226. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will allow me to offer some 
committee amendments first 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is an amendment which was really 
agreed to by the committee, as I understand, and which we 
failed to insert in the bill. 

On page 226 the Senate struck out lines 15 to 20, relating to 
the Harrison Drug Act. Before the committee there was a 
proposition made compelling druggists who compounded any of 
these habit-forming drugs also to keep a list of the persons to 
whom they furnished them, a list of the goods, and so forth. I 
notice that it is not in the bill 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is correct. I shail accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The experts have drawn it, and I ask that 
it be inserted. It is on page 226, line 15, section 1009. 

That section 6 of such act of December 17, 1914, is amended by strik- 
ing out the period after the word “ act” at the end of the proviso, and 
adding a colon and the following: 

“ Provided jurther, That a record is kept by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or com nder of such a remedies, and specifics con- 
taining such drugs, or by the dealer who knowingly sells the same, giv- 
ing the datc, guantity, name, and address of persons to whom such 
remedies, preparations, or specifics are sold, distributed, given away, or 
dispensed.” 

I offer that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have some amendments 
which I wish to present. 

On page 5, line 25, after the word “title,” I move to insert 
in parentheses the words “ excepting section 246.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On page 51, lines 18 and 19, I move to strike 
out the words “paragraphs (1) to (10), inclusive, of subdivi- 
sion (a) of.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment at that point was agreed to will be reconsidered. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I send to the desk several 
committee amendments which I ask to heve stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 23, line 19, it is proposed to amend 
section 213 by striking out the words “ and including.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. Also, at the end of line 21, insert 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before that is reached, in 
relation to the amendment just prior to thut on line 19, does the 
Senator mean to strike out the words “ and including”? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 


It is as 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Would that make sense, Mr. President? 
It does not seem to me that it would. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it would not, but that does not 
make any difference. 

Mr. PtANDEGEE. I think one of the words should be 
left in. If the amendment as proposed by the Senator is 
adopted, it would read: 

Or other interest-bearing obligations of residents, corporate or 
otherwise, dividends from resident corporations. 

It does not seem to me to be intelligible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to offer another amendment. 
It is not intelligible without the other amendment which I am 
‘going to offer right now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If there is something else that will make 
it intelligible, I have no objection, but with the amendments 
being offered one at a time in this way it is impossible to see 
what it is desired to accomplish. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am going to offer another amendment in 
that same connection. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well; I have no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask to have the next amendment stated. 

The SECRETARY. On line 19 strike out the words “and in- 
cluding,” and at the end of line 19 add the words “ and includ- 
ing all amounts received (although paid under a contract for 
the sale of goods or otherwise) representing profits on the 
manufacture and disposition of goods within the United States.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before these amendments 
are agreed to I should like to have the amendment read as it 
will be if agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. I will send it up. It was due 
to inadvertence that I did not send it up. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed on page 23, line 19, to strike 
out the words “and including,” which has been agreed to, and 
at the end of line 19, after the word “ corporations,” to insert 
“and including all amounts received (although paid under a 
contract for the sale of goods or otherwise) representing profits 
on the manufacture and disposition of goods within the United 
States,” so that if amended the paragraph will read: 

(c) In the case of nonresident alien individuals, gross income in- 
cludes only the gross income from sources within the United States, 
including interest on bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing obligations 
of residents, 9 or otherwise, dividends from resident corpora- 
tions, and including all amounts received (although paid under a con- 
tract for the sale of goods or othe representing profits on the 
manufacture and disposition of goods within the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is intelligible now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the same amendment has to 
appear at another place in the bill, on page 53. I send it to the 
desk and ask to have it stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 53, line 21, strike out the words 
“and including,” the first two words in the line, and after “ cor- 
porations,” at the end of the line, insert the same words as 
before. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I send to the desk another amendment, which 
I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 60, line 5, in the committee amend- 
ment, it is proposed to strike out the numerals “13” within 
brackets and insert “ 10.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the committee amendment at that point was agreed to will be 
reconsidered. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I send another amendment to the desk and 
ask to have it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 64, lines 7 and 8, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “not exempt under subdivisions (1) to 
(13) of section 231” and in lieu thereof to insert the words 
“ subject to taxation under this title, and every personal-service 
corporation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I send to the desk another amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 225, lines 11 and 12, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “in personal attendance upon such pa- 
tient.” ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I send to the desk a series of amendments, 
which simply provide for filling in dates where we struck out 
the dates as the bill passed the House, and left blanks, because 
the bill will not be passed as early as the House thought it would. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 137, line 3, after the matter stricken 
out, it is proposed to insert, in the blank, “April 1, 1919.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 177, line 22, before the comma insert 
“May 1, 1919.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 188, line 12, after the matter stricken 
out insert “April 1, 1919.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 191, line 24, insert “April 1, 1919.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 202. 
stricken out, insert “April 1, 1919.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 204, line 4, insert in lieu of the 
blank the word “ May.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 205, 
stricken out, insert “ May 1, 1919.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Srcrerary. On page 228, 
stricken out, insert “April 1, 1919.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina a question. Was the amendment on page 
202, line 20, providing for a reduction from 10 per cent to 
5 per cent on jewelry, precious stones, and so forth, adopted? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that has been adopted. 

Mr. KENYON. I was anxious to have a vote on that amend- 
ment, but I suppose it will not do any good to have it recon- 
sidered. I. therefore think perhaps I will not ask for a vote, 
as it will do no good. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We reduced one-half nearly all of those 
taxes that have been imposed by the House. Some of them we 
did not reduce, however. 

Mr. KENYON. It occurs to me, in view of the fact that 
section 905 remains in the bill, providing for a 20 per cent 
tax above certain amounts, that these other reductions are not 
now in harmony with that section. I will content myself with 
expressing opposition to that reduction, however, and will not 
take up time in asking for another vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think the amend- 
ment on page 47, beginning at line 23, has been agreed to. I 
will ask the Chair if that is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
137, in subdivision (a), where the committee proposes to strike 
out all of lines 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, just a moment, The Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones] desired to make some ob- 
servations with reference to that amendment, but he is not in 
the Chamber. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] is 
present, and I should like to take up the title of “ Inheritance 
tax.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on page 123, line 23, I have 
moved to strike out 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the vote to be reconsidered 
whereby that amendment was agreed to? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, it has not been agreed 
to. I reserved the right when the title was reached to make 
this motion. It is to strike out all after the word “ decedent” 
on line 23 of page 123. ; 

It will be observed, Mr. President, that the paragraph to 
which the motion relates requires an inheritance tax to be paid 
upon the receipt by a beneficiary of an amount of insurance in 
excess of $25,000 under policies taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life. 

In effect, that means that if a man has a policy of insurance 
upon his life for anything in excess of $25,000 an inheritance 
tax is levied upon the excess. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we will agree to the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not care to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate if the chairman of the committee and the Senate are willing 
to accept the amendment. I may say, however, it will require 
the striking out of certain other portions of thé title in order to 
make it harmonize. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that can be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote whereby the amendment 
was agreed to is, without objection, reconsidered. 


line 8, after the matter 


line 3, after the matter 


line 13, after the matter 
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Mr. THOMAS. There has been no vote taken upon it at all; 
at least, I am so informed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair knows a few things, 
anc the Chair knows that this amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not pretend to know anything; but I 
know, however, that when this page was reached I reserved the 
right to make this motion, and I was informed that the entire 
title would have to be suspended until that motion was dis- 
posed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The fact about the matter is that 
I suppose nobody knows. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not want to be put in a position of dif- 
fering with the Chair. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let a motion be made to reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is reconsidered, without ob- 

ection. 
3 Mr. THOMAS. Then the amendment is presented; and I un- 
derstand the chairman of the committee will accept it. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 123, beginning at line 23, after “ de- 
cedent,” strike out: “and (3) the receipt by a beneficiary of an 
amount of insurance in excess of $25,000 under policies taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to strike out that 
paragraph. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; to strike out the paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to striking it out? 
The Chair hears none, and the amendment is agreed to. Are 
there other amendments to the inheritance title? 

Mr. LODGE. Some other amendments will be necessary now 
that that amendment has been made. 

Mr. GERRY. I will offer the amendments. On page 131, line 
9, there was an insertion and an amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. An amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

Mr. GERRY. That should be stricken out. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. What was the amendment agreed to? 

The Secretary. To insert after the word “ taxes,” in line 9, 
page 131: 

INHERITANCE TAXES, 

Each beneficiary of an amount of insurance in excess of $25,000 
under policies taken out by the decedent upon his own life shall within 
20 days after coming into possession of such insurance give written 
notice thereof to the collector, and shall also at such time and in such 
manner as may be req regulations made pursuant to law file 
with the 2 a return under oath setting forth (a) the total insur- 
ance received, (b) such additional data as may be necessary to estab- 
lish the correct tax, and (c) the tax paid or payable thereon, At the 
same time or upon his later appointment a duplicate of such return 
shall also be furnished the executor. The beneficiary shall pay the tax 
upon such insurance to the executor within 30 days after receipt of the 
amount, or, if the executor has not then been appointed, within 30 
days after such appointment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
vote whereby the amendment was adopted. It is reconsidered, 
without objection. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GERRY. On page 133, line 1, another amendment should 
be made. I ask the Secretary to state it. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “decedent” in line 1 of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
was agreed to, which inserted a comma and the words “ex- 
cept payment of insurance upon the life of the decedent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote whereby it was adopted 
will be reconsidered, without objection, and the amendment 
rejected. 

Mr. GERRY. On page 133, line 19, after the word “ trans- 
feree,” there was inserted except payment of insurance upon 
the life of the decedent.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The vote whereby the amendment 
was agreed to will be reconsidered, without objection, and the 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. GERRY. On page 134, line 12, after the word “ period,” 
there were inserted the words “except where such annuities or 
limited estates are created in the proceeds of insurance taxable 
under this title.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered and, without 
objection, the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. GERRY. That covers all the amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further amendment to the 
so-called inheritance-tax title? 

Mr, SIMMONS. There are two amendments on page 187, 
lines 12 to 15. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But this is another section. Are 
there further amendments to the inheritance-tax amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are no other amendments, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Then it is agreed to as amended, 
without objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are two committee amend- 
ments on page 137 that went over at my request. I understand 
that the chairman of the committee is willing to have those te 
amendments rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Therefore I will not take the 
time of the Senate to refer to them. k 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 137, beginning at line 12, strike out 
the words “and a like tax on the amount paid for such trans- 
portation within the United States of property transported from 
a point without the United States to a point within the United 
States,” so as to read: 


TITLE V.—Tax ON TRANSPORTATION AND OTHER FACILITIES, AND ON 
INSURANCE, 


Sec. 500. That from and after there shall be levied, assessed, 
collected, and paid, in lieu of the taxes imposed by section 500 of the 
revenue act of 1917— í 

(a) A tax equivalent to 3 
portation on or after such 
mechanical motor 
water, of property 
States to another. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 137, after “ another,” to 
strike out the following words: “and a like tax on the amount 
paid for such transportation within the United States of prop- 
erty transported from a point without the United States to a 
point within the United States,” so as to read: 

(b) A tax of 1 cent for each 20 cents or fraction thereof of the 
amount paid to any person for the transportation on or after such 
date, by rail or water or by any form of mechanical motor power when 
in competition with express by rail or water, of any package, reel 
or shipment, by express, transported from one point in the nited 
States to another. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Are the committee amendments dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. - 

The Secrerary. An amendment passed over is on page 176, 
line 17, after the word “ half,” to insert “of one”; in line 19, 
after the word “to,” to strike out “30” and insert “15”; in 
line 20, after the word “all,” to strike out. “ unfermented 
grape juice”; in line 23, after the word “drinks,” to insert 
“(except fruit or berry juice)”; at the beginning of line 26, to 
strike out “20” and insert “10”; on page 177, line 3, after 
the word “containers,” to strike out “at over 10 cents per 
gallon”; and, at the beginning of line 4, to strike out “of 2 
cents per gallon” and insert “equivalent to 5 per cent of the 
price for which so sold,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec, 628. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid in 
a of the taxes imposed by sections 313 and 315 of the revenue act of 


r cent of the amount paid for the trans- 
ate, by rail or water or b; any form of 
power when in competition with carriers by rail or 

y freight transported from one point in the United 


(a) Upon all beverages derived wholly or in part from cereals or sub- 
stitutes therefor, and containing less than one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol, sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer, in bottles or 
other closed containers, a tax equivalent to 15 per cent of the price for 
which so sold; and upon all ginger ale, root beer, sarsaparilla, pop, 
artificial mineral waters (carbonated or not carbonated), other car- 
bonated waters ot beverages, and other soft drinks (except fruit or 
berry juice), sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer, in bottles 
or other closed containers, a tax equivalent to io per cent of the price 
for which so sold; and 

(b) Upon all natural mineral waters or table waters sold b 
peat, bottler, or importer thereof, in bottles or other close 

iners, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price for which sold. 


This was passed over at the request of the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we can act on the amendment now. 
The senior Senator from Wisconsin has presented a substitute 
for the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is on page 
197, to insert lines 1 and 2, in the following words: 

(18) Articles made out of any fur, or articles of which fur is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, 10 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was passed over at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER]. 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest that that be passed over for a minute 
until the Senator from Missouri returns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It can be passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over was on 
page 251, at the request of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Suoor], following line 3, to strike out “ from lists of eligibles to 
be supplied by the Civil Service Commission, and in accordance 
with the civil-service law,” and to insert “ as provided by law.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been assured by the Civil Service Com- 
mission or the officials of the commission that the wording as 


the 
con- 
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adopted would cover all that I intended to cover by the amend- 


ment that I proposed to submit. Therefore I shall not ask for a 
vote upon it but will let it be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary informs the Chair 
that this completes all the committee amendments except the 
one passed over at the request of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SPENCER]. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Missouri is nòt in, and I 
should like to call attention to section 905. I want to ask the 
Senator from Iowa if he desires that section to remain as it 
is. There were certain amendments that were offered in the 
committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On what page? 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 199. There were certain amendments to 
this section adopted by the committee. As to the first one, I 
want to ask the Senator from Iowa if he desires the bill to 
remain just as it passed the House? Before he answers I wish 
to tell him what effect it will have, and I think he will agree 
that the amendment that was agreed to by the Finance Com- 
mittee ought to be adopted. The provision in the bill as it 
passed the House reads: 

Src. 905. (a) That on and after November 1, 1918, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid a tax equivalent to 20 per cent of 
so much of the amount paid for any of the following articles as in excess 
of the price hereinafter ied as to each such article, when Such 
article is sold on or after such date for consumption or use. 

That means that if the manufacturer sells it 20 per cent is 
imposed upon him; then on the jobber who buys it there will 
be 20 per cent imposed, and then on the wholesaler 20 per cent, 
and then the retailer 20 per cent. The amendment that was 
agreed to in the committee was, after the word “ sold,” to insert 
“by a dealer.” Then it confines itself to the dealer who sells 
the article to the consumer. If that amendment is not made, 
wwe shall have at least four 20 per cent taxes imposed upon the 
articles enumerated. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask right in that connection 
whether the tax is not excessive, in view of the changed con- 
ditions, and whether 10 per cent would not be more fair than 
the very large tax of 20 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand there is a proposition to strike 
out “20” and insert “10,” but I want to get this fairly before 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I had no such intention as that. 

Mr. LODGE. Is this a proposal that it shall not be collected 
from the purchaser? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the way it stands now is this: Twenty per 
cent upon all sales no matter who it is sold by, the manufac- 
turer or jobber, and then 20 per cent from the wholesaler to 
the retailer. 

Mr. LODGE. Collected four times? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. That is now expressed at the end of the sec- 
tion—that we collect 20 per cent from the purchaser at the time 
of the sale. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Committee on Finance inserted, after the 
word “sold,” the words “by a dealer,” so that it shall only 
apply to a dealer who sells to the consumer. I suggest an 
amendment after the word “sold” ia the House provision. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Wisconsin suggests, in line 
18, the words “for consumption” be used. Would not that 
obviate the difficulty the Senator raises? 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be sold for consumption. If it is a 
piece of cloth and made into a garment, it is consumption as 
far as the manufacturer is concerned. 

Mr. KENYON. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there would not be any doubt if that is 

ut in. 

R Mr. KENYON. I think those words should be inserted to 
make it clear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I move, on page 199, after the word 
“ sold,” in line 18, to insert “or by a dealer.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I accept that amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am misin- 
formed or my recollection is at fault if the committee amend- 
ment on page 20 has been agreed to. If it has been agreed to, 
the action of the Senate in agreeing to it was inadvertently 
overlooked by me, because I certainly intended to ask for some 
modification in that paragraph. It is on page 20, paragraph 
4, the paragraph which relates to State and municipal bonds, 
the interest on those not being subject to tax, 


If I am permitted to do so, I should like to modify the para- 
graph as amended by the committee, or, in other words, as the 
committee reports it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the yote where- 
by the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered and the para- 
graph is now subject to amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On page 20, beginning in line 
20, after the figure 4 in parentheses, I move to strike out all 
of the paragraphs down to the word “ That” on page 21, line 6. 
The purpose of the amendment which I now propose is to ex- 
clude from gross income only the interest derived from the 
holding of $5,000 in the aggregate in State and municipal bonds. 
It is a question which I discussed at some length the other 
day, and it has been the subject of discussion in the Senate. 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] ex- 
pressed his views with regard to it when I was making my gen- 
eral presentation, and I understand that the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] made rather an extended argu 
ment upholding the constitutionality of the tax upon interest de- 
rived from State and municipal bonds. I know there is a dif- 
ference of opinion among Senators as to the constitutionality. 
of such a tax; but for one I believe that it is constitutional, 
and if it is the tax ought to be levied. 

There are now in this country about $6,000,000,000 or $7,000- 
000,000 of State and municipal securities, and the bill as 
amended would exempt from taxation any interest on all those 
bonds. It would likewise exempt from taxation the interest 
derived from future issues of such bonds. It would simply, 
enable people to invest their holdings in such bonds and escape 
high surtaxes. 

As I stated the other day, the market for these bonds is on 
the boom simply because of the attitude of the Senate com- 
mittee in putting in this provision. I also called attention to 
the fact that in the issue of our own bonds we restricted the 
exemption of the interest on those bonds from taxation, because 
we did not want to withdraw that much of the wealth of the 
— from taxes which was needed to support the Govern- 
ment. 

The first issue of bonds provided for a rate of interest of 33 
per cent. The interest derived from those bonds is exempt from 
all tax. The result is that those bonds are selling for about par 
to-day. We placed the interest on the next issue of bonds at 
4 per cent, and then later at 44 per cent for the reason that 
we declined to exempt the interest upon any of those bonds 
from taxation. So we are paying 4} per cent upon bonds of the 
Government which are selling to-day at about 5 per cent discount 
for the reason that we were not willing to exempt the interest of 
those bonds from taxation. The result is that the Government 
to-day on its own financing is willing to pay about 22 per cent 
additional in interest for the present in order to preserve the 
right to tax the interest which may arise from such bonds. Now, 
shall we make a present to the States of that amount—of that 
advantage—and have no returns to the Government? The Sen- 
ate has considered this as of vital importance and we are pay- 
ing for it at the rate of 22 per cent to-day. We are paying for 
that privilege. We do not want to permit the capital of this 
country to bury itself in these bonds and escape any support 
of the Government. 

So I say if we permit individuals to own as much as $5,000 of 
the bonds and hold the interest upon that amount free from tax 
it is quite sufficient; we are making a sufficient present to the 
States and to the municipalities. If anyone wants to make a 
small investment in bonds of his own State or municipality, the 
provision which I propose would exempt it to the extent of 
$5,000. Even of the 44 per cent bonds we have issued we exempt 
only $30,000 from surtaxes and that only for a period of two 
years after the war. We are paying for that privilege by levy- 
ing surtaxes upon income from our own bonds. Shall we give 
the States and municipalities an advantage which we are willing 
to pay for ourselves? If we do this, it simply will result in 
making a donation to the holders of these bonds which will 
amount to at least 20 per cent of their holding, 

There is opposition to this tax on the part of some Senators, 
because they think it is unconstitutional. That question has 
been argued. Those who believe that it is unconstitutional, of 
course, will not vote for taxation upon such bonds, but it is 
my judgment, as the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KNox] some time ago argued, that it is constitutional to levy the 
tax. Therefore, Mr. President, I propose that amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I trust the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico will be rejected. I have the 
very highest opinion of the Senator’s judgment as a lawyer and 
a legislator, but I am so profoundly convinced that this is a 
question beyond the power of the Congress of the United States 
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that I believe the only effect of it will be that the Supreme 
Court will set aside, as it always has set aside, legislation like 
this. 

It is true that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania deliy- 
erel a most profound argument some two or three months ago 
upon this subject, and that his argument was favorable to the 
imposition of such a tax, but it is significant that the Senator 
based his argument entirely upon the proposition that in the 
exercise of its war powers the tax could be imposed as a war 
tax. The Senator did not challenge or criticize the many deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States to the contrary, 
but the position which he took was one whose legal consequences 
necessarily involve the proposition that during the period of war 
the Government could impose any tax upon anything or anybody 
at any time, because of the supposed necessities and exigencies 
of a war condition. 

The war is over for all practical purposes, and consequently 
the Senator’s argument can not or should not prevail at present, 
even if it was sound in principle, which I do not think is the 
cese. 

At first blush, it may be said that income derived from 
interest upon certain municipal securities should not be exempt 
from Federal taxes, but at first blush it is equally true that 
income derived from Federal securities should not be exempt 
from the State taxation. Every argument which may be urged 
in support of the one necessarily requires the sustaining of the 
other. The fundamental difference is the same in each instance. 
The securities are issued upon, and they are payable by, sover- 
eignties which are entirely distinct from each other as to that 
exercise of power. If therefore we concede the capacity of the 
Federal Government to levy this tax, we admit the capacity of 
the States to levy a similar tax upon Federal securities. 

The Senator emphasizes the proposition that there are some 
$5,000,000,000 invested in State and municipal securities, the in- 
terest upon which will be exempt from taxation unless this 
amendment carries. 

Mr. President, some thirty-five to forty billion dollars are in- 
vested in Federal securities, which the State can not tax because 
the State did not issue the bonds or the securities in which this 
capital is invested. If the Government can withdraw $40,000,- 
000,000 from the taxing power of the State, then a fortiori can 
the State withdraw $5,000,000,000 from the taxing powers of the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. President, this proposition to my mind is so plain, in view 
of the many decisions of the Supreme Court upon the subject, 
that I can not for the life of me understand what the possible 
basis can be for the argument that we can impose this tax, ex- 
cept as the exercise of the war power, which as I said no longer 
exists, because the war has virtually ended. We have voted to 
reduce the tax for 1920 by $2,000,000,000, because, although a 
treaty of peace has not been formally made and ratified and we 
are still theoretically in a state of war, the emergencies and the 
necessities arising from the state of war disappeared with the 
armistice, except in so far as the maintenance of the Army and 
Navy is concerned. 

Mr. President, I occupied the greater part of the day sometime 
last September in presenting reasons and authorities in support 
of the proposition that these securities were not taxable by Con- 
gress. The junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], in 
one of the most able addresses ever delivered on this floor, in 
reply to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania, emphasized and 
more than emphasized the soundness of that great constitutional 
proposition. 

I had intended, Mr. President, if occasion required, to address 
myself to the argument of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox], but in view of changed conditions and of what I 
regard as a complete reply by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Ketxoca], it is not necessary for me to do so. In looking 
into the subject, however, some time ago I encountered an 
expression, regarding the lack of this constitutional power, by 
Mr. Webster upon the floor of the Senate on May 28, 1832. 
I quote from the Congressional Globe of that date: 


The question being on the amendment offered by Mr. Moon of 
Alabama, promising, first, that the bank shall not establish or con- 
tinue any office of discount or deposit or branch bank, in any State, 
without the consent and approbation of the State; second, that all 
such offices and branches shall be subject to taxation according to the 
amount of their loans and issues in like manner as other banks or 
other property shall be liable to taxation. 

Mr. Webster spoke as follows: Now, sir, I doubt exceedingly our 
power to adopt this amendment, and I pray the deliberate considera- 
tion of the Senate in regard to this point.” 

“In the first place let me ask what is the constitutional ground 
on which Congress created this corporation and on which we now 

8 to continue it? There is no express authority to create a 
Sane or any other corporation given to us by the Constitution. The 
power is denied by implication. It has been exercised, and can be 
exercised only on the ground of a just necessity. 


It is to be maintained, if at all, on the allegation that the establish- 
ment of a national bank is a just and necessary means for carrying on 
the Government and executing the powers conferred on Conros by 
the Constitution. On this ground Congress has established this banx, 


and on this it is now proposed to be continucd. It has already been 


judicially decided that Congress, having established a bank for these 
purposes, the Constitution prohibits the States from taxing it. Ob- 
serve, sir, it is the Constitution, not ihe law, which lays this prohibi- 
tion on the States. The charter of the bank does not declare that the 
States shall not tax it. It says not one word on that subject. The 
restraint is imposed not by Congress, but by a higher authority—the 
Constitution. 

Now, sir, I ask how we can relieve the States from this constitu- 
tional prohibition? It is true that this prohibition is not imposed in 
express terms. but it results from the general provisions of the Consti- 
tution and has been judicially decided to exist in full force. This is a 
protection, then, which the Constitution of the United States by its 
own force holds over this institution, which Congress has deemed 
necessary to be created in order to carry on the Government. So soon 
as Congress, exercising its own judgment, has chosen to create it 
ean we throw off from this Government this constitutional protection? 
I think it clear we can not. We can not repeal the Constitution. We 
can not say that every power, every branch, every institution. and 
every law of this Government shall not have all the force, all the 
sanction, and all the protection which the Constitution gives it. 


Mr. President, ever since this has been a subject of litigation 
the courts have recognized the reciprocal relations of the Fed- 
eral Government and the States to each other with regard to 
the absence of power fo levy taxes upon their respective se- 
curities. The very moment Congress has the power and is de- 
clared to have the power to tax the interest upon a municipal 
bond, that moment it is declared ex necessitate that the State 
may tax the securities of the Government of the United States. 
There is no escape from it. The two relations are insepa- 
rable; they are based upon the same reasons precisely; and no 
man can assail the exemption of State securities from the Fed- 
eral power of taxation without assailing the exemption of Fed- 
eral securities from the State power of taxation. 

Mr. KING. The power of each to destroy the other. 

Mr. THOMAS. The power of each to destroy the other is 
necessarily involved in the power of each to tax the agencies 
of the other. But for the purposes of my statement it is imma- 
terial whether the thing to be taxed represents $5,000, $5,000,- 
000,000, or $50,000,000,000 ; it is a principle which inheres in the 
very nature of our dual system of Government, in the very 
nature of the respective sovereignties of each, the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon the one hand and the State governments upon 
the other. So believing, Mr. President, I trust that the action 
of the committee will be sustained by the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am not going to take the 
time at this late hour to again discuss the question of consti- 
tutional power, but I should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to what the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] proposes to do. It proposes to tax the income on 
all State bonds heretofore issued, not only by the normal tax, 
but by the surtax. 

The House provision simply taxed the income from State 
bonds hereafter to be issued, and it was no secret that the only 
object was to prevent the States from issuing bonds during the 
remainder of the war. No one pretended that with this tax 
any State would be able to issue and sell any bonds at a price 
for which the State would be willing to market its securities. 
Now, it is proposed to tax the incomes from all bonds which 
have been issued with the pledge of exemption from taxation. 

What would the Senate think if it were proposed to tax 
the income from United States bonds that had been issued with 
that guarantee of exemption in them? We only apply the 
surtax to the income from liberty bonds which were issued with 
that condition placed in the bonds. It would be like the United 
States going back on its pledge in a bond issued 20 years ago 
that it should be exempt from taxation and that the income 
should be exempt, and repealing it and placing a tax upon the 
income of such bonds. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire by 
what authority the bonds to which the Senator from Minnesota 
refers were exempted from taxation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The bonds were issued by the States under 
the conditions of the law placed in the bonds that they were 
exempt from taxation, and under a line of decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States from the earliest day to 
the present time, without any dissent, that State bonds could 
not be taxed by the Federal Government. That is the con- 
dition under which they were issued. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota mean to leave the impression that the State, through its 
agreement that the bonds should not be subject to tax, would 
guarantee an exemption from Federal taxation? 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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Mr. KELLOGG. No, sir; I did not say anything of the kind. 
I said that when the bonds were issued it was the law of this 
country, as laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and it is so yet, that the Federal Government has no power to 
tax the securities. I said that those bonds, therefore, were issued 
under a pledge just as sacred as though it had been the pledge 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask the Senator if the 
Supreme Court has made any such decision since the adoption of 
the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It has; and it has construed the sixteenth 
amendment and decided what it meant, and has repeated and 
restated the proposition that State bonds could not be taxed. I 
wish to say further, that for a hundred years that has been the 
law of this country, and there is no decision of the Supreme 
Court to the contrary. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire—— 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator from New Mexico will pardon 
me for a moment, I desire to suggest that the Senator from 
Minnesota might have added that Mr. Justice Hughes, then a 
member of the Supreme Court, concurred in that opinion, 

Mr. KELLOGG. He did. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Justice Hughes having been the man who, 
as governor of the State of New York, expressed some doubt as 
to whether or not this sixteenth amendment as drawn would not 
subject these identical securities to taxation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. Justice Hughes had done so. He merely 
suggested to the Legislature of New York that the sixteenth 
amendment might authorize the taxation of State securities, but 
when the Legislature of the State of New York came to consider 
the speech of Senator Boram, the opinion of Senator Root, and of 
many others, the Legislature of New York came to the conclusion 
that the sixteenth amendment was not adopted to authorize the 
Federal Government to tax State securities, and Justice Hughes 
became convinced that he was wrong in his suggestion, and he 
joined in the decision stating for what the sixteenth amend- 
ment was adopted and that State securities were so exempt. 

Now, I hope that the war being over the Senate will not un- 
dertake to tax the States in the exercise of their borrowing 
power. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, this question is only an academic 
question to me now that the war is atan end. I take it that the 
war is at an end; I accept the statement of the President of 
the United States to that effect. The war is certainly at an end 
so far as any necessity exists for hunting up unusual sources of 
taxation for the prosecution of the war. 

I have heard it stated on this floor frequently before to-day, 
I haye read it from the pen of so distinguished a statesman as 
ex-President Taft, that this question had been settled practically 
in this country for the last 50 or 75 years. Mr. President, I ven- 
ture to repeat the assertion that I made in the remarks which I 
submitted to the Senate some time ago upon this subject, that 
the question that I raised, namely, the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tax the income on State bonds in the hands of the 
holders during a defensive war, has never been decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and has never been raised 
in that court. One writer has gone so far as to say of the House 
of Representatives and those of us in this body who thought 
that during the war we miglit tax incomes from State bonds in 
the hands of the holders that we were playing politics with a grave 
constitutional question. Abraham Lincoln signed a bill impos- 
ing such a tax during the Civil War; William McKinley signed 
a bill imposing such a tax, which was passed by both branches of 
Congress, during the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. President, the nearest they can come to producing a case 
which they say rules that the Federal Government has no such 
power in time of war is the case of Collector against Day, and 
their argument there is predicated solely upon the fact that the 
law under which that tax was imposed was passed during the 
Civil War. Ergo, the Supreme Court having declared the law 
unconstitutional there was no right to impose the tax. 

Now, let me call your attention to the facts in the case of 
Collector against Day. Day was a judge of probate in a county 
in Massachusetts. The tax was imposed by the act of 1864, and 
there is every probability, in fact, I think it is almost a cer- 
tainty, as there was no litigation over the matter, that Day 
paid his tax in 1864 and in 1865 while the war was going on. 
The levy made in the Day case was for the tax of 1866-67, after 
the war had ceased to exist; and the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that that tax levied in 1866-67, during time 
of peace, was unconstitutional. I say again 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
55 SE Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 

tah 


Mr. KNOX. I do. 

Mr. KING. I dislike to interrupt the Senator in his splendid 
address, but the thought suggested itself, as the Senator was 
submitting his observations, what difference there would be in 
levying a tax during war times upon State securities for the 
purpose of meeting the current expenses of the war and levying 
a tax after the war was over for the purpose of meeting ex- 
penses that were contracted during the period of the war? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, if the Senator will do me the 
honor of reading the remarks I made, and which were carefully. 
thought out at the time—I remember the Senator was not pres- 
ent, and I do not believe he has read them—he will find that I 
put my argument upon this ground—and it does seem a shame 
to take the time of the Senate to discuss this matter, because I 
think it is entirely academic; it is certainly so from my point 
of view, the war now having ceased—I put it upon the ground 
that the Constitution of the United States imposed upon the 
Federal Government all of the obligations to carry on war to 
defend the States and to preserve to them a republican form of 
government. It not only does that, but it denies those powers 
to the States themselves; so that during war there is imposed 
upon the Federal Government the duty to take care of the States, 
and the States themselves are excluded from the field. I say, 
while that situation lasts no wealth of the country is exempt 
from the power of Congress to reach out and tax it for the pur- 
pose of the common defense. 

I have only just one word more to say, and that is in reply to 
the very positive statement made by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. THomas], that if the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to tax the bonds of the States exists, the corresponding or 
reciprocal right of the States to tax the bonds of the Federal 
Government exists. There is no foundation for that claim, 
Under my contention the power only exists during time of war, 
because the Federal Government owes the obligation to the 
States during war to defend them; hence the power to tax; but 
the States owe no obligation to the Federal Government in re- 
spect to war, and therefore have no power to tax Federal se- 
curities, if the power to tax rests, as I contend, upon the exist- 
ence of war and the necessities of defense. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is true, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] has stated, that the Supreme Court 
has not in terms ever decided that a tax such as is here under 
discussion, laid during times of war, could not be sustained as 
an exercise of a war power; but it is equally true that in every, 
instance of which I am aware, where the question has been 
squarely presented to that court, it has denied to the Congress 
the constitutional power of such taxation. The case of Collector 
against Day arose under a provision of the law subjecting the 
salaries of State officers to Federal taxation, enacted during 
the period of the Civil War. The decision succeeded the war, 
but it was based upon the exercise of the taxing power in time 
of war. If it be true that in times of war constitutional re- 
strictions upon our power of taxation are removed, it is sur- 
prising that the tax was not there defended upon that ground. 

I have been unable to find a single authority, either in the 
reported cases or in the opinions of lawyers of eminence, in 
which the exercise of this power or the right to exercise it was 
recognized or approved, excepting, of course, where the doubt 
as to the probable effect of the sixteenth amendment, expressed 
by Gov. Hughes and the speech of the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania a month or so ago, in which he contended 
that a tax of this sort was justified by war conditions, and 
which now, he says, is academic. I thought then, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and I have not changed my opinion—that the Senator 
proved entirely too much, because if it be true that the Federal 
Government in times of war may levy an income tax upon 
sources of income which but for the war would be exempt from 
such tax, then it is equally true that in times of war Congress 
may levy taxes notwithstanding express limitations and restric- 
tions of the Constitution. 

No direct tax except an income tax can be levied unless upon 
the basis of population. There are many taxes other than in- 
come taxes, of course, which the Government can not lay be- 
cause of constitutional prohibitions, but which it may lay, if the 
Senator be correct, in time of war, without any reference to these 
limitations. For example, it may levy a tax upon real estate, 
which would be a direct tax, not because the Constitution or 
the decisions permit it, but because the urgent needs of war 
conditions demand it. 

Mr. President, I am willing to go as far as any man in recog- 
nizing the vast extent of the war powers of this Republic 
when the exigencies of war require it, but I am not willing to 
concede that the power of taxation extends so far as that 
during the war every limitation can be swept aside and taxes 
imposed as Congress may see fit. I fear that if this restric- 
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tion is ever broken down the flood of taxation imposed by the 
States upon Federal securities may overwhelm them and may 
reach so far as to affect the integrity of the Nation itself. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, whatever there may be in the 
contention of the able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] 
as to the power of the Government to levy this tax in time of 
war, a defensive war, as he says, as I understand, according to 
the contention of the Senator himself, that does not apply at 
this time; that principle would have no application under the 
conditions in which we are now seeking to legislate. As he 
has said, that proposition is academic. I de not desire to dis- 
cuss it or express any opinion upon it in view of the fact that 
it has no application at this time. If I were compelled to pass 
upon it, I would be, as now advised. unable to accept his 
view. That being out of the diseussion, I do not suppose that 
there is any question more thoroughly settled by the decisions 
of our Supreme Court than the proposition that the National 
Government can not levy a tax upon the agents or instru- 
mentalities of the State governments. Unless the exception 
which the Senator from Pennsylyania mentions be well taken, 
there is no exception to the rule of which I know. 

It was decided early in the history of the court; it has been 
repeated a number of times, and since the adoption of the six- 
teenth amendment it has been reiterated; it is a thoroughly 
well settled principle of the court as the decisions now stand, 
and I entertain no doubt at all that this tax if levied would be 
held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 

‘There is a question involved, Mr. President, aside from that 
merely of raising taxes, a principle which goes deeper and 
reaches further than the mere question of raising a certain 
amount of revenue. It involves the structure of the Govern- 
ment, because, as Marshall said, the power to tax is the power 
to destroy, and if we may tax some instrumentalities and 
agencies of the State, we may tax them all, and the State be- 
comes no longer a sovereign power, which it is necessary for it 
to remain if we are to be a Federal Union, but merely a geo- 
graphical expression of the Government to be taxed at our will 
and our wish. I am opposed, therefore, to the proposition to 
tax State securities. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I concur in what has 
been said in opposition to the levying of a tax en the instru- 
mentalities of the States. I believe that the decisions of the 
court have clearly defined the line where the Congress of the 
United States must stop in the power to levy taxation, unless 
we intend to destroy the integrity of the State governments. 
But those questions have already been discussed, and I did not 
rise for the purpose of repeating what has already been said. I 
wish to say, however, that there is another reason, in my judg- 
ment, outside of the constitutional argument why this tax 
should not pe levied. 

When it was first proposed that a tax should be levied upon 
the bends and securities of the States and municipalities, it 
came with the argument that it was necessary to levy a tax on 
these instrumentalities in order to secure a reservoir in which 
the liberty bonds could be sold, because if State securities were 
untaxed and the Federal Government's securities were taxed, 
to a certain extent it gave preference in the financial market to 
the State securities. Under those circumstances Congress still 
upheld the constitntional privilege of the States and refused to 
levy the tax. 

Now the war is over. The Government securities are sold, 
except possibly one issue, which no one doubts the capacity of 
the country to absorb, and the result of a tax on State securi- 
ties would not be to affect the Government of the United 
States; but if we levy such a tax now, the result of that tax 
would be to make a better market for industrial and railroad 
securities, which must bear the tax now. Idle money hunting 
investment at somewhere near the same rate of interest will 
naturally flow into the channels of State and municipal securi- 
ties rather than into industrial and railroad securities. 

It is not that we need the money, because the Senate has 
already agreed to reduce this bill $2,000,000,000 for 1920. It is 
not proposed to put a tax on State securities for the purpose of 
getting more money, because we have already found a verdict 
on that question, and said we do not need any more money. 
If we should conclude to tax these State securities, our action 
would have a tendency to bring the State securities down to the 
plane of the industrial and railroad securities and let them have 
equal competition in the money markets of the world. 

So far as I am concerned, I believe that it is necessary, in 
order to maintain the integrity of the State government, that its 
securities should not be taxed by the National Goyernment; but 
I also believe that it is the wise part of governmental action 
that we should continue to leave the State and county and 


municipal securities on the basis they are on to-day and give 
them a preference in the money markets of the world. The 
great industrial and railroad plants have their agents and their 
business connections to sell their securities throughout the 
money markets of the world. It is often difficult for a State or n 
municipality to accomplish that result at a reasonable price; 
and I think it is clearly in the interest of the people who live 
within the States and the counties and the municipalities of this 
country that their bonds should have the right of this prefer- 
ence in the market. ; 

Outside of any constitutional question at all, I think it is a 
good public policy that the present status should be maintained, 
und for that reason I think the amendment should be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which I ask the Secretary to state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand that all of the committee 
amendments have been acted upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the committee amendments have not all 
been agreed to yet. The action of the Senate a few minutes 
ago makes certain formal amendments necessary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator stated awhile ago that the 
amendments 5 all been acted upon. This one will take but a 
minute, and I may as well proceed with it, if the Senator will 
allow me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The Secrerary. On page 197, line 3, it is proposed to strike 
out the semicolon after the words motor boats“ and insert the 
words “not used exctusively for trade, fishing, or national 
defense.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, 
amendment. j 

Mr. SIMMONS. I accept the amendment. | 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will accept it, very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will ask the Secretary if 
there are any other amendments. 

The SECRETARY. The last amendment passed. over was passed 
over at the request of the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SPENCER], on page 197, lines 1 and 2. The committee amend- 
ment reads as follows: 

(18) Articles made out of any fnr, or articles of which fur is the 
component material of chief value, 10 per cent, 

The Senator from Missouri proposes to strike out the figures 
“10” and to substitute therefor the figure “5.” 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to correct what seems to be an inequality between the 
tax on jewelry, including pearls and precious stones, and the 
tax on furs. The Senate has agreed, in regurd to jewelry, to 
a reduction of the tax from 10 to 5 per cent. The tax on furs 
remains 10 per cent. Jewelry has no wearing utility. It can 
not be used for apparel. It is difficult to understand why furs, 
which have a utility as clothing, should be taxed at a higher 
rate than jewelry, which has no such utility. The purpose of 
this change is to reduce the tax on furs from 10 per cent to 5 

cent, making it the same as the tax upon jewelry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri to the amendment 
of the committee. [Putting the question.] By the sound the 
ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I call for a division, Mr. President. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is an agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is necessary, since the 
action of the Senate with respect to these 20 per cent taxes, to 
make a number of pro forma amendments in various sections 
of the bill. I send the amendments to the desk and ask to huve 
them stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
stated. 

The Secrerany. On page 198, line 24, after the word “or,” 
strike out “905” and insert “906.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


President, I want to explain that 


amendments will be 
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The SECRETARY. On page 199, line 13, strike out 905 and 
insert “ 904.” - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 199, line 13, strike out “ November 
1, 1918,” and insert “ May 1, 1919.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 201, line 19, after the word “ap- 
ply,” insert “(1).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 201, line 28, after the comma, in- 
sert “or (2) to any article made out of fur or of which fur is 
the component material of chief value,“ and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On line 23, after the word “ or,” insert “(3).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On line 24, strike out “(20)” or “(21)” and 
insert “(16)” or “(17).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 202, line 8, strike out “904” and 
insert “ 905.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 204, line 7, strike out “905” and 
insert “ 906.” A 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 205, line 3, strike out “906” 
insert “ 907.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, when section 905 was under 
consideration, the question was upon the motion to strike out. 
I had intended then to offer an amendment reducing the rate 
from 20 to 10 per cent; but in order to expedite the passage of 
the bill I did not offer it at that time, because if the committee 
had been sustained the section would have gone out. Inasmuch 
as the committee has not been sustained, I now move to recon- 
sider that vote, in order that this amendment may be proposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that being done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the motion 
to reconsider will be deemed carried. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, one moment. I will suggest 
to the Senator from Wisconsin that there is no use in recon- 
sidering it, because now the tax provided in the House bill 
stands in the Senate bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. But not in the committee amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. No; not in the committee amendment. That is 
nll right, then. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 199, line 15, it is proposed to strike 
out the numeral “20” and insert “10,” so that it will read: 

A tax equivalent to 10 per cent of so much of the amount, 


And so forth. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have just a word to say 
in support cf that. Upon these other luxuries—— 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will accept that amendment. 

Mr. LZNROOT. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not accept it. I want 
to say one word upon the amendment, and not allow it to go 
through by mere acceptance. 

I have no objection to the tax being reduced from 20 to 10 
per cent, or from 10 per cent to nothing; but I think there are 
three of these items that ought to be stricken out entirely, and 
I want an opportunity at least to offer to amend the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin so as to strike out that which 
relates simply to clothing. I do not care for hats, or for any 
of these articles such as fans, umbrellas, purses, and so forth; 
but I do think that provisions 11, 12, and 13, which relate to 
men’s and boys’ suits or overcoats, and women’s and misses’ 
suits, cloaks, and coats, and women's and misses’ dresses, ought 
to be stricken out entirely, leaving the others to stand. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The adoption of this amendment will not in 
any way interfere with the Senator’s proposed amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am not certain whether or 
not it would be subject to further amendment in the Committee 
of the Whole if that amendment should be adopted. If the Chair 
rules that after the adoption of this amendment, reducing the 
tax from 20 to 10 per cent, we can still move to strike out those 
three sections, I will leave it in that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Dakota would still have the right to offer any amendment 
he saw fit after this was adopted or rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 


and 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Sepator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KIRBY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound, the noes appear to have it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I call for a division. 

Bled SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask to have the amendment 
ated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 199, line 15, it is proposed to strike 
out “20” and insert “10,” so that it will read: 

Sec. 905. (a) That on and after November 1, 1918, there shall be 
levied, asse: „collected, and paid a tax equivalent to 10 per cent 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask for a division upon that. 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, let us have the yeas and nays. 
Let us try for it once more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
asks for the yeas and nays. Is the call sustained? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask, for information, 
how many were voting? I believe the call was sustained. May 
I have the tally? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call for the yeas and nays 
was seconded by eight Senators. 

Mr. GRONNA. The rule provides for one-fifth of those present, 
Mr. President; and 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has ruled, and there 
can not be anything further to it. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of Title II it is proposed to add 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 261. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and 
in respect of the excess over the sum of $500 which any person, 
or corporation shall give, advance, pay, expend, — or con- 
tribute in the aggregate during any taxable year for the purpose, 
directly or indirectly, of influencing the nomination or defeat of any 
candidate or candidates for nomination, or the election or defeat of 
any candidate or candidates for office, or the success or defeat of any 
proposition to be voted upon at any primary election or general or 
special election at which candidates for Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or for United States Senator or presidential electors are to 
be nominated or clected, a tax equal to 100 per cent of such excess ; such 
expenditures or contributions to include all sums in any form con- 
tributed, subscribed, advanced, expended, paid, or given to or for such 
candidate or candidates or to or for party or other political com- 
mittees or campaign funds, but not to include expenditures made by 
such candidates or regular political committees or out of such cam- 
paign funds of moneys Jawfully contributed to them. 

Every person required by this title to make a return shall state 
therein specifically each item and the date thereof of all gifts, ad- 
vances, expenditures, subscriptions, payments, and contributions made, 
and to whom, for the purpose of influencing the result of such primary 
and general elections, and of all taxes due thereon under the provisions 
of this section. And the treasurer or chairman of all State or con- 
gressional committees and of all political committees as defined in the 
act of Congress eee June 25, 1910, entitled “An act providing for 
publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing elections 
at which Representatives in Congress are elected,” and of all associa- 
tions or committees organized to promote or prevent the nomination or 
election of any candidate for Member of the House of Representatives 
or of the Senate of the Congress of the United States or for presi- 
dential elector or electors, shall within 30 days after the passage of 
this act, and thereafter within 30 days after any election to 
therefore file with the collector for the district where the headquarters 
or other office where such committee or association is located a return 
stating specifically all sums of money received, from whom received, 
and the te thereof. Such return shall be verified by the chairman 
or treasurer of such committee or association. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offered this amendment in 
the committee, and reserved the right to present it to the Sen- 
ate at the time of its rejection, while the committee was in ses- 
sion. . 

The amendment proposes a tax of 100 per cent upon all con- 
tributions in excess of the sum of $500 to elections at which 
any Federal officer is to be elected or nominated, excepting, 
however, candidates who are permitted by Federal or State 
law to make greater contributions, and provides methods for 
ascertaining and assessing the amount of the tax. 

Mr. President, my purpose in offering this amendment is not 
to raise revenue so much as it is an attempt to make our pres- 
ent corrupt-practices act effective. The States and the Nation 
have sought, by restrictive acts, to limit the expenditure of 
money at elections and primary elections to a decent and rea- 
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sonable amount. These statutes, if my experience Is any guide, 
have been honored far more in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. There is no statute of the sort of which I am aware, 
through which coaches and fours have not been driven and 
about which there is any sort of regard or observance. The 
last election in some States of the Union was scandalized by 
the expenditure of enormous sums of money, my own State 
amoung the number, where the report filed under the State 
law by the Republican chairman shows an expenditure of $127,- 
000, and the report of the Democratic committee an expenditure 
of $38,000, which means that perhaps two and a half to three 
or four times that amount of money was actually used for the 
purpose of influencing the election. 

In the State of Michigan it is a matter of record that nearly 
$200,000 was expended in the interest of one candidate at the 
primary election in the interest of his nomination. The amounts 
of money which are said to have been expended in West Vir- 
ginia in behalf of both the candidates are far in excess of the 
statutory limitation, and the probabilities are that these things 
will have been done with impunity. 

Now, I have a belief, which may or may not be well founded, 
that a man who will violate the law for the purpose of securing 
his nomination and election to a public position will violate the 
law after he fills that position. This may be an extravagant 
wiew, but I can pereeive no difference in principle between the 
violation of a restrictive statute before and the violation of some 
other statute after an election. Perhaps by requiring gentlemen 
who are so liberal with their money in campaigns to contribute 
to the Treasury of the United States an equivalent in the way of 
taxation over and above this allowance of $500, which is ample, 
we may or may not produce the desired result. It certainly will 
have the effect of obtaining sworn statements both from commit- 
tees and from contributors, official in character, upon which we 
28 tg able to ascertain something about this very important 
su 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. [Putting the question.] 
By the sound the “ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I call for a division, Mr. President. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for a roll call, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts calls for the yeas and nays. Is the call sustained? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Seeretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks}. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). As 
announced before, I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
BEN] and vote “nay.” $ 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement of my pair with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Sarre], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. Rosryson] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. In his 
nbsence, I am not at liberty to vote. I have tried to secure a 
transfer of my pair, and have been unable to do so. If at lib- 
erty to vote, I should vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carper]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrraan] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico IMr. Fatt] to the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut IMr. McLean], who is not present. In his absence, not 
knowing how he would vote if present, and being unable to ob- 
tain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my general pair with the se- 
nior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CuLBERson] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence, 
on vccount of illness, of the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Custis]. He is paired with the junior Senator from Georgia 
[ Mr. HARDWICK]. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Suterps]. E transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Batrp] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
Shire] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Suerman] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hottrs]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 

Ashurst Jones N. S. Dak. 2 
Beckham Mex. Myers Shafroth 
Borah Kendit ek Nelson Sheppard 
Chamberlaia Kenyon Norris omas 
Cummins Nugent Trammell 
Gronna La etto Overman Vardaman 

Lenroot Phelan Williams 
Hitchcock Lewis 
Johnson, Cal McKellar Pomerene 

NAYS—238. 
Bankhead Hale Martin, Ky. Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Harding Martin, Va Smith, Md, 
— Kellogg Moses 
Ferun King New 
France Knox Penrose Sutherland 
Gerry rade Poindexter Swanson 
Gore McCumber Simmons Warren 
NOT VOTING—34, 
Baird Got Reed ‘Townsend 
Calder Hardwick Robinson Underwood 
Colt Hollis. herman a 
Culberson Jones, Wash Shields Walsh 
Curtis M Smith, Ariz. Watson 
It Owen Smith, Mich eeks 
Fletcher 4, ae S. C. Wolcott 
ghuysen erling 

Gay Rausdell Thompson 


So Mr. Tnonuas's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, President, I under- 
stand that the committee amendment on page 193 was passed 
during my absence from the Chamber. I now desire to offer an 
amendment to it. On page 193, line 18, I move to strike out 
“automobile wagons, automobile trailers, or tractors” and the 
comma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I had ex- 
pected to discuss this at some length, but owing to our condi- 
tion here and at the request of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Martın], I shall take only a very few minutes. 

I wish to call attention first to the importance of this ma- 
chinery to agricultural communities. As no doubt all Senators 
know, the automobile tractor is a great plow. It prepares the 
ground for the crops. Without its use the farmer would not 
be able to prepare over one-half of the ground for crops that he 
can with the tractor. The automobile wagon is a wagon that 
the dairymen and farmers and all who produce carry the pro- 
ductions of the farm and the dairy to the towns. The automo- 
bile trailer is a small trailer that is hooked on behind the auto- 
mobile, which enables the farmer to take a small load to or 
from town with his automobile. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the great work that the committee 
has done. I know they have done their best, and they should 
have our commendation, but if there is one mistake that has 
been made in this whole bill it is this direct tax at production 
by taxing that which is necessary for production. A tractor 
will put in just about as much erop or prepare the ground for 
the crop as 12 horses can. The trailer and automobile wagon 
are equally potent for the purpose of moving these productions 
of the land to market. 

I just want to say this, and then I will leave it for your 
consideration. There is only one thing in all this country that 
is actually a necessity of life, and that is bread. You might 
just as well tax the farmer's horses and his wagons, his harness, 
and his machinery and seed as to tax the instruments of pro- 
curing and furnishing his crop for market. This tax of all 
the taxes in the bill is the worst. It is an excise tax. It is 
nothing more nor less than a license. It says to the manufac- 
turer of these products, you may sell the products, the neces- 
sities of which are apparent to the farmer, providing you will 
charge a certain price, and every farmer in the United States 
who has to buy a tractor will have to pay In the neighborhood 
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of $200 tax, in addition to all the other taxes, if this 5 per 
cent excess tax remains in the bill, and the automobiles, wagons, 
and trucks in the same proportion to cost. 

This bill contains some peculiar legislation. There is one 
provision in the bill, as I see it, which does nothing but grant 
a subsidy to the Curtis Publishing Co. and concerns of like char- 
acter of many millions of dollars. Then you turn right around 
and tax the real necessities of the country with this excise 
tax on things that help produce the bread of the country. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to take up the time of this 
body. I only want to call the attention of Senators to the im- 
portance of eliminating these items from the bill in order that 
they may not stop a certain per cent of the production of the 
country all over the land. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I had intended to propose 
an amendment to this part of the bill, and I had hoped when 
the Senator from South Dakota rose that he would include 
all that ought to be included in his amendment. He can make 
no special plea for farmers on account of tractors under this 
section which does not apply to men engaged in other occupa- 
tions. This class of taxes under the excise taxes is levied 
because they are supposed to be luxuries. You will notice in 
looking over the list that in it are included all sporting goods, 
bowie knives, cameras, firearms, shells, dirk knives—all things 
WI.en are supposed to be luxuries—but I submit, Mr. President, 
that, in my judgment, no one will contend that automobiles and 
automobile trucks are luxuries. I submit no one will contend, 
it seems to me, that automobiles and automobile trucks are any 
more luxuries than automobile wagons or tractors. The auto- 
mobile truck certainly has come to be an absolute necessity in 
this country. 

The producers of them are taxed under the income-tax law 
in the excess-profits clause. Why, then, there should be a spe- 
cial tax levied because they are luxuries is more than I can 
understand, 

I made this point before the committee, and said then inas- 
much as we were striking out certain other taxes on automobiles 
if it were necessary for the Government to have the money, 
if we must haye money as a war necessity, I would urge no 
further objection to it. But that time has passed. We have 
already written into the bill the amendment of the Senator from 
Towa, a provision taxing alleged luxuries further on which will 
more than compensate any loss of revenue which might occur 
from leaving out this tax on actual necessities. I trust the 
Senator from South Dakota will agree with me that the sub- 
divisions 1 and 3, on page 194, should go out of the bill. They 
are quite as much necessities as the item to which the Senator 
from South Dakota has called special attention. There would 
be no embarrassment to the Government revenue if they were 
stricken out, I believe all will agree that at this time when 
many of these concerns haye been hard hit by the war, and they 
are now just readjusting themselves to the peace basis, those 
particular items should be eliminated from the special tax— 
the luxury tax, as some have seen fit to call it—because they 
are not luxuries, I ask the Senator if he will not be willing 
to modify his amendment so as to strike out, first, paragraph 1— 
the whole of it—and, second, paragraph No. 3, on page 194. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Answering the Senator 
from Michigan in regard to luxuries, I do not see how he can 
get the idea that an automobile tractor or automobile wagon is 
a luxury. They can possibly be used for but one general pur- 
pose. However, if my amendment to the committee amend- 
ment which is printed there is included the automobile trucks 
would go out, too. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was not contending that the tractor was 
a luxury. I say it is no more cf a luxury, however, and no less 
so than the automobile truck, and most of the automobiles that 
are used in this country are quite as essential to the western 
farmer as possibly the tractor itself in many respects. I am 
asking simply that all these articles be eliminated from the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will accept the amend- 
ment to the amendment as to automobile trucks, but I would not 
accept the amendment as to automobiles and motorcycles, be- 
cause I figure that they are to some degree a luxury. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If the Senator will include automobile 
trucks we can vote on that, and I will offer the other amend- 
ment later. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, as the bill came from 
the House there was a tax on gasoline. There was a tax per 
horsepower upon each user of an automobile. There was a tax 
provided by the two paragraphs on automobiles, automobile 
trucks, tractors, and so forth. 

The provision on the next page covers the tax on inner tubes, 
parts, accessories, and so forth. We struck out the gasoline tax. 
We struck from the bill the tax on users of automobiles, so much 


per horsepower. We cut out two-thirds of the tax which the 
House provided with reference to automobiles and the gasoline 
required to operate automobiles, and we have reduced one-half 
the tax on accessories. 

From the tax on automobiles, motoreycles, automobile trucks, 
and automobile wagons we expected to raise about $70,000,000. 
From the tax as levied on the next page referred to by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] we expected to raise 
about $15,000,000. So you have $85,000,000 in these two items 
which the Senator from Michigan desires to haye stricken out. 
The tax on automobile trucks, automobile wagons, automobile 
trailers, and so forth, is expected to raise about $30,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The information that I 
have—and I think it is authoritative—states that we would 
raise about $18,500,000 on those four items. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I give my figures from the tax ex- 
perts who have cooperated with us in working upon the Dill. 
They have just given me again their estimate as to this part of 
the bill, and I repeat it as they furnished it to me. 

I am not anxious to levy a tax on anything, We went as far 
as we felt justified in going in reducing this branch of taxation, 
as provided in the bill as passed by the House, and it is for the 
Senate to say what it will do. The committee reached the con- 
clusion that they had removed the burden incident to this tax 
at the place where it was best to remove it, and left it in con- 
nection with manufacturing production, reducing one-half even, 
as to manufacturing production, the accessories. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia, who has just been speaking, 
to lines 20 and 21, on page 193 of the bill, which read, “ includ- 
ing tires, inner tubes, parts” of automobiles, and so forth. 
That was all stricken out by the committee, was it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Clause 2 was stricken out; the 
words “automobiles, motorcycles, automobile” were included 
in paragraph 2, and the tax was reduced from 10 to 5 per cent 
on automobiles, motorcycles, and so forth. We reduced one- 
half of the tax on that portion of those vehicles. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. JoHNson] if he included in his amendment automobile 
trucks? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; I merely included 
automobile tractors, automobile trailers, and automobile wagons, 
That was my original amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understood the Senator from South Da- 
kota to say that he would include automobile trucks in his 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I stated, or intended to 
state, that the Senator from Michigan could move to amend the 
amendment by inserting those words. I do not, however, know, 
that I would have any objection to accepting that modification 
of my amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood the Senator from 
South Dakota to say that he did include those, but would not 
include the balance. I understood him as did the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. t 

Mr, ‘TOWNSEND. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Therefore I presented the figures as 
to the reduction of the tax on the class of vehicles which I under- 
stood the Senator from South Dakota desired to cover by his 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will accept the amend- 
ment to include automobile trucks, but not the balance of the 
section. That is left in. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. That is what I understood the Senator 


to say. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will agree to insert “ auto- 
mobile trucks, automobile wagons, trailers, and tractors.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not see why there should 
not be a tax upon automobile trucks. There is nothing destroys 
the roads of the country as do automobile trucks. There has got 
to be some change either in the building of roads or in the weight 
of trucks, or else the cost of the maintenance of the roads in this 
country will be so great that communities can not stand the 
expense. The committee decided that automobile trucks should 
at least pay a 5 per cent tax on the sale price of the truck, and 
I thought the committee had gone very far, indeed, if we are 
going to impose any tax upon the manufacture of any articles 
in the United States when they reduced the tax imposed upon 
automobiles and motorcycles from 10 per cent to 5 per cent. 

We eliminated the tax upon gasoline for the motorcycle, the 
automobile, the automobile truck, and all tractors that must of 
necessity use gasoline. The House proposed to impose a tax of 
2 cents per gallon upon gasoline; and that would have amounted 
to more than any tax which the Senate committee has proposed 
to impose under this provision. Not only that, but there was 
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imposed a tax for the use of automobiles, and the committee 
thought they would eliminate that tax entirely; so that all the 
tax that is proposed to be imposed by the Senate Committee on 
Finance is the tax of 5 per cent upon automobiles, motorcycles, 
automobile trucks, automobile wagons, automobile trailers, and 
tractors. If we are going to have any tax at all, it seems to me 
that we ought to adhere to the 5 per cent tax, and especially so 
when we take into consideration the elimination of the taxes 
which the House imposed upon this industry. I sincerely hope 
that the Senate will at least sustain the committee in the impo- 
sition of this tax. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I see now a new reason for 
taxing automobile trucks. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor! 
says that they destroy the roads, and therefore we should turn 
this money over to the Federal Government which will never 
reach the roads and which will not in any manner affect the 
roads nor maintain them. I did not suppose that this tax was 
proposed to be put on as a penalty. I supposed that the only 
reason that we put the tax on was because we regarded these 
vehicles as luxuries. There is no other reason that ean be urged 
for putting a tax on this class of articles, except that they are 
luxuries. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. & truck a luxury? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. An automobile truck. That is clearly not 
true. Automobile trucks are not luxuries; they are just as 
much necessities as is the ordinary wagon, the ordinary buggy, 
or any other vehicle which the farmer, the business man, or the 
truckman on the streets of any city uses. So, although we 
may have proposed to reduce the tax on gasoline, that does not 
in the least affect the tax. 

As I said to the committee, if the Government needs the 
money and you are proposing to tax things of this kind, I will 
vote for it. I am perfectly willing to put the tax on; but the 
Government does not need the money. You have already voted 
into this bill to-day items variously estimated at over $187,000,000 
more than the bill provided for when it came here. That being 
true, it seems to me clear that we should eliminate from the 
bill the tax on these necessities. The senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Loba] says that in cutting the taxes we have 
reduced the luxury taxes, so called, to a loss of $90,000,000 of 
revenue; but that more than compensates for the loss that 
comes from these few items of actual necessity to the people of 
the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, there is an involved parlia- 
mentary situation existing here. The Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, has already adopted an amendment to strike out 
the word“ automobile“ and to insert“ automobiles, motorcycles, 
automobile.” That amendment having been agreed to, it will 
have to be reconsidered and the amendment rejected. Then an 
amendment agreed to striking out the word “ automobile” and 
inserting the words “automobile and motorcycles,” and then 
striking out line 19. The Chair suggests that the vote be taken, 
and if the amendment carries the Secretary will make up the 
record accordingly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). As 
heretofore announced, I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL]. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as hereto- 
fore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Again announcing my 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], in his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sautu], I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair, unless I am able to secure a transfer I shall 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CALDER]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PrrruaN], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence, 
on account of illness, of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick]. I will let this announcement stand for the remainder 
of the day. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I find I can transfer my pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] to the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYsEN]. I therefore 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Making the same announcement as to my 
pair and its transfer as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE. I have been requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WavswortH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hoxtts1. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 28, as follows: 


Surra] with the Senator 


YEAS—33. 
Fernald Kendrick Myers Sheppard 
France Kenyon Nelson Spencer 
Gore Knox Norris Thomas 
Gronna La Follette Nugent ‘Townsend 
Hale Lenroot Overman Trammell 
Henderson MeCumber Phelan Vardaman 
Johnson, S. Dak, McKellar Poindexter 
Jones, N. Mex. MeNary Pollock 
Kellogg Martin, Ky. Shafroth 

NAYS—28. 
Bankhead Harding Page Smoot 
Borah Ling Penrose Sutherland 
Brandegee Kirby * Pomerene Underwood 
Chamberlain Lewis Simmons Warren 
Dillingham odge Smith, Ariz, Watson 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Gerry Moses Smith, Md. Wolcott 

NOT VOTING—S35. 

Ashurst E Frelinghuy sen New Smith, Mich, 
Baird Gay Owen Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Goff Pittman Sterling 
Calder Hardwick Ransdell Swanson 
Colt Hitchcock Reed Thompson 
Culberson Hollis Robinson Wadsworth 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Saulsbury Walsh 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Sherman Williams 
Fall McLean Shiclds 


So the amendment of Mr. Jounxson of South Dakota to the 
amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the understanding that the 
Secretary will correct the bill as has been indicated. 

Mr. TRAMMELL and Mr. TOWNSEND addressed the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add a new section to the 
bill, as follows: 


Sec, 1407. That all officers and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps serving the United States in the war agains 
Germany who have been honorably discharged from the service since 
November 11, 1918, or who may hereafter be honorably discharged, 
shall be paid’ one month's salary in addition to the regular pay here 


tofore authorized. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask the Senator if he will not withhold 
his amendment until we finish the consideration of the section 
with which we have just been dealing? I had proposed an 
amendment. Then the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Joun- 
son] included part of it in his amendment; and now, if we 
could dispose of the remainder of it, we could have made all 
at once the correction the Chair has suggested. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I dislike very much not 
to accede to the request, but we are working on rush time to- 
day, and I do not think it will take very much time to dispose 
of the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think we are going to have time enough 
to consider all amendments which may be offered. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I dislike very much not to accede to the 
request of the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think that this 
amendment has any proper place in a revenue bill. I am so 
much in sympathy with the purpose of it that I do not feel 
disposed to make any resistance, but I can not see its pertinency 
to the pending measure. It ought to have been offered as a 
separate proposition. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I will take but a moment. 
I will say that some four weeks ago I introduced a bill em- 
bracing the subject covered by this amendment and granting 
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one month’s additional pay to all officers and enlisted men in 
the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. This policy was at 
least approved by Gen. March, in a public interview a short time 
after the introduction of my bill, and I believe that it will 
meet with the general approbation of the tax-bearing public of 
this country I believe the American people feel that we should 
make this allowance as a contribution to our soldiers, who have 
met so faithfully, so bravely, and so heroically the duties de- 
yolving upon them. It will be a little pittance to assist them 
in going home and getting once more reestablished in civil life; 
and, in order that it may not be delayed longer, I very much 
hope that it will be adopted as an amendment to the pending 
bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator says that he 
introduced a bill upon this subject some time ago. I should 
like to ask him what reference was made of it? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It was referred to the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know why that committee 
has not acted upen it? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I can not say why the committee has not 
acted upon it. I see the chairman of the committee present, and 
if he has a statement to make I should be very glad to hear 
from him upon the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do. 

Mr. NEW. I did not see the chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee present, and I was going to say something about 
the disposition that was made of that bill; but I observe now 
that he is here. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in the multitude of 
bills that the Military Affairs Committee have had to consider, 
we have not been able to consider this particular measure. We 
have been constantly at work when we could get a quorum. 
Some of our members, as the Senator knows, are on the Finance 
Committee, and the Finance Committee have been in constant 
session, and they have kept the members of the Military Affairs 
Committee away and kept it from maintaining a quorum; but 
the bill will be considered in due course by the Military Affairs 
Committee, and action upon it by the committee will not be 
delayed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply want to say that if the Senator 
from Florida insists upon it, I can not myself resist the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we all agree that 
this is not the proper place for the amendment; but I think 
every Senator is in favor of the amendment, and the quick way 
to get it through is to let it be added to this bill now. So far 
as I am concerned, therefore, I shall be glad to have the chair- 
man of the committee accept it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would accept it if I had the power. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I should like to inguire of the 
Senator from Florida why the date is limited to the IIth of 
November. What about a man who is discharged on the 10th 

. or on the ist for ill health, and who has gone back? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the object of specifying 
that date was that it should apply to those who had served until 
the conclusion of actual hostilities, and therefore it was made 
to apply from the date of the armistice on November 11. 

Mr. KNOX. Does not the Senator from Florida think that 
the claims of a man who was discharged, say, on the 9th or the 
10th, by reason of wounds or illness, are just as meritorious as 
those of one who was discharged on the 11th? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, you have to draw a line 
somewhere, and I thought it was best to fix the date at the 
conclusion of actual hostilities. Those who were discharged 
prior to that time were discharged at their own request, unless 
they were discharged for disability; and this will apply to what 
took place after the demobilization began. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? Will this cover cases where men were called quite re- 
cently and inducted into the service, some of whom served only, 
perhaps, 10, 15, or 20 days, some of them less than a month or 
two months? Do they get the same compensation as the men 
who have been in France? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It will apply to them just the same. Of 
course, there will be some few cases of that character. 

Mr. KING. There will be thousands of them. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There has been no induction that I know 
anything of, however, since the armistice was signed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to make an 
additional suggestion to the Senate with regard to delay in 
acting by the Military Affairs Committee, and that is that 


there are various bills pending before the committee covering 
this subject, and covering uniforms and other gratuities to 
the soldiers. This particular bill was acted upon favorably by 
the committee, and not reported to the Senate because we took 
all of the bills covering these various subjects and sent them 
to the War Department, with the request that they reconcile 
them and report to us as to the propriety of reporting back 
the bills as they were, or making such changes as would unify 
the law and harmonize the different statutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WOLOOTT. Do I understand, then, that the Military 
Affairs Committee has reached the determination that the prin- 
ciple of this bill is worthy of acceptance? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. And it is only a matter of how it should 
be framed in formal legislation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, having a bill similar to that 
referred to, as I have no doubt many other Senators have pre- 
sented similar bills, may there not be an understanding that 
in voting for this amendment of the Senator from Florida we 
do not yield the other measures, nor is it regarded as a sub- 
stitute for them? They will remain before the Military Af- 
fairs Committee for such action as it may give them. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received a very large 
number of letters in respect to the bill which I introduced some 
weeks ago to grant three months’ pay to each discharged soldier 
and give him his uniform and overcoat and other articles of 
apparel as his own property. I appreciate the necessity for 
early action on the revenue bill, and therefore I will take but a 
moment. 

The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs has as- 
sured me that the bill (H, R. 13366) will undoubtedly pass the 
Senate at an early date, giving to each soldier, marine, and 
sailor, when honorably discharged, his uniform, his overcoat, 
and other articles of personal apparel as his own property. 
I ask leave at this time to include in the Recorp a few letters 
I have received on this subject. I have received over a thou- 
sand; but I have here only about half a dozen in favor of the 
passage of this bill, urging that the uniform be given to the 
soldiers, and three months’ pay additional. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BEATILE, Wasu., December 13, 1938. 


Whereas a bill has been introduced in Congress to allow 90 days’ pay 
and the uniform to all soldiers being discharged from the United States 
Army, and we, being in sympathy with this movement and knowing 
that it will be of great benefit to our brave defenders, heartily indorse 
said bill: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Geo. H. Fortson Camp No. 2, of the Department of 
Washington and Alaska, United Spanish War Veterans, in regular ses- 
sion assembled on this 12th day of December, 1918, that we indorse 
the granting of said 90 days’ pay and the presentation of the uniform 
to each of the men being discharged from our Army; and be it further 

Resolved, That Senator ASHURST be notified and that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to our Senators in Congress. 

This resolution was proposed and adopted by the unanimous vote of 


all members present. 
Geo. H, Fortson Camp No. 2. U. S. W. V., 
E. A. Voris, Adjutant. 


Freeport, ILI., December 12, 1918. 
Senator HENRY F. ASHURST, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: Permit me to congratulate you on the bill you presented 
to Congress with reference to soldiers’ and sailors’ uniforms and pay. 
If the bill does not ge through, let me suggest that you offer a bill 
prohibiting eulogy, as 80 per cent of these men can not Live on eulogy, 
and if they are not entitled to their old clothes and the ordinary pay 
that private individuals would give to a suddenly discharged chauffeur, 
I believe such a bill would be in order. 

The American public assisted in furnishing amusement and extra 
comforts which the Government did not furnish, and as such an Ameri- 
can citizen I am willing to pay for a uniform for any di soldier. 
I have had no near relatives in the service and am beyond the age 
myself, but God knows I owe to a discharged soldier a suit of clothes 
and a pair of shoes, in addition to such amusements as I have assisted 
in furnishing him. As I say, I will pay for one suit, and I hope Con- 
gress will see its way clear to pay for the balance. Let the boys know 
we mean what we say. 

I will send a copy of this to our Senators—SHERMAXN and Lewis; 
also to our Congressman Mr. JOHN C. MCKENZIE. 

Wishing you success and assuring you that I believe the American 
people, if their attention is called to it, approve of your bill, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


Brewron, ALA., December ti, 1918. 
Senator Nexrxy F. ASHURST, 
Washington. 

Dear Sir: I have just read the newspa 
give our discharged r f and Navy men tbeir old uniforms and 90 
days’ extra mr I heartily indorse the proposition and I think every 
loyal, soulfu erican citizen will do the same. Your statements in 
support of the plan are just and thoughtful and do you great honor, 


r report of your bill to 
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We are going to have a great big debt to pa 


in the coming years 
and these boys will help us pay it. Some of them will return to 
well-to-do homes and good bank accounts, but 9 out of 10 of them 
will feel good with the hundred extra dollars in their pockets. 

How glorious, that their courage and sacrifices have left us able to 
make this small demonstration of our appreciation of their honoring 
services to the Nation. Greeting cheers we will give them hearr 
but these are cheap and evanescent. Your bill will furnish a tangible 
token of the Nation’s gratitude. ; 

This writer is 74 years old—reached his home June 27, 18653; 
buried his old gray, jacket with the honors of war, and framed his 
Confederate $50 bill payable by the Confederate States of America— 
after treaty of peace with the United States—bless its old soul. I 
took its promise and will for the deed, but our boys are luckier than 
their fathers. 

They tell us that our Nation is the richest in the world and sending 
billions to feed the bungry of Europe and Asia. If we order our 
boys to haul off their khaki for other soldiers and another war, might 
we not as well furl “Old Glory” that we may quickly forget the 
story of Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, and Argonne Forest? 

Yours, very truly, 


Sacrnaw, MICH., 
; December 13, 1918. 
Hon. JOSEPH W. Forpney, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear FRIEND: I see that a bill has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator AsHurst, of Arizona, to permit the soldiers, sailors, and marines 
to keep and wear their uniforms and also to give them three months’ 


pay. 

1 believe this is one of the very best bills that has ever been intro- 
duced in Congress to relieve and assist the young men who have been in 
the Army or Navy. I believe that the uniforms should belong to the 
young men who have bought them and that they be at liberty to wear 
them any time when they see fit. Surely no one but a soldier would 
Want to wear these uniforms, and they would not have to sell to a 
person who is not a soldier. 

Every person that I have talked with approves of this measure, and I 
hope that you will do all you possibly can to see that this bill becomes 
a > 


aw. 
With kind regards, I remain, 
Sincerely, yours, E. L. BEACH. 


z 


Mount Vernon, N. X., 
December 16, 1918. 
Senator ASHURST. 


ae I am pleased to note in Army and Navy Journal your bill S. 


5050. 
t trust you will make it apply to discharged officers as well as enlisted 
en. 
The officers have made just as large sacrifices in proportion, many 
giving up established businesses, which it will take many months to 
reestablish. I speak from experience, as I am back to my business and 
find it is not easy under present uncertain conditions of business. 

Officers have each paid $400 to $500 or more for uniforms, and it 
would be only fair to permit them to wear their uniforms three months 
and get some wearing value out of them. It would also seem only 
5 allow the officers 50 per cent of the cost of their uniforms on 

scharge, 

Appreciating your efforts in our behalf, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 


Eighteen months’ service in United States and in France. 


BIRMINGHAM, ÀLA., December , 1918. 
Senator HENRY F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Simm: I notice in the press that 41 have introduced a bill to 
pay soldiers and sailors three months’ salary after the date of actually 
mustering out. As a citizen, I feel that th 
propm that I take the liberty of writing you. 

It is very important to the country that each soldier and sailor keep 
his uniform for use in after years, and not only for use but as one 
of the physical evidences of his devotion to his country and asso- 
ciation in this great world crisis, that is tọ mean so much to this 
country in years to come. 

In addition to the numerous grounds assigned in the press that you 
have advanced in support of your bill, all of which are most excellent, 

beg to suggest an additional reason why this is proper, to wit: I 
know from personal observation in not less than a half dozen of the 
Jarge cantonments of the South that a large percentage of the men 
when they went to camp were compelled to wear their own clothing for 
quite a while, until they could be properly equipped with Government 
uniforms. They, therefore, furnished the vernment their own equip- 
ment for a considerable time. 

I am sure that it will require from two to three months’ pay for the 
average soldier or sailor under present conditions to buy sufficient 
clothing, shoes, etc., to enable him to return to private life decently; 
and since, in most instances, he wore out one full suit in the service 
of the Government before he was fully equip it does seem to me 
to be simple gunes for the country to provide him the funds with 
‘which to reimburse himself. This seems to me a sufficient reason, and 
when coupled with the many reasons you have assigned, as brought out 
in the press, to impel the passage of some bill to give the relief along 
the lines as su ted. 
> Respect y, yours, 
oA z % 


is so eminently just and 


PORTLAND, OREG., December 2, 1918. 


Senator: Note your bill to give soldiers and sailors their uniforms 
and 90 days’ pay: 
God knows this is little enough, when they were willing to give their 
lives. They are not ashamed of the uniform, either, and why make 
them lay it aside after 60 or 90 days? Why not allow them to wear it 
as long as it lasts? Our fathers did so in 1812 and 1865. Why not 


the sons? 
E. T. Morris. 


Camr Lewis, Va., November 30, 1918, 
Senator Asuurst, of Arizona. 


GREETING: As a constituent of yours and a former newspaper pub- 
Jisher of Tucson, Ariz., I take this liberty to recognize your effort ia 
behalf of the United States soldiers. Your idea of advancing 90 days’ 
pay to the soldier upon his discharge from the Army has the unanimous 
approval of all the soldiers of Camp Lewis for the following reasons: 

1. The average soldier has an allotment, war-risk insurance, and 
liberty bonds as an obligation. 

2. His capacity for attaining the same amount of money as a civilian 
has been curtailed by his sacrifice in the present emergency. 

8. The winter is at hand, and as it wili be several months before 
conditions industrially will be normal again it would be a splendid idea 
to give him a nucleus for his new start in life, as they term it, and 
also to prevent any opportunity of social or industrial dissensions. 

4. It is true that if the soldier is so remembered that the favor, plus 
the rience he has gained in 8 with the Army, will make a 
basis for a brighter and better citizenship than before the war. 

5. May it come about so as the soldier will receive it upon the day 
he is discharged and not 90 days after. 

Hoping you will be able to interest all of the Senators in this essential 
idea, I remain, 

Respectfully, 


—. 


Camr Funston, KANS., 
December 18, 1918. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sm: It was noted with a great deal of satisfaction by all the 
men in the Army that you had introduced a bill into the Senate to pay 
the men for three months at the rate of pay of their grade upon their 
discharge from the Army. 

A great deal of interest has been manifested in the ultimate outcome 
of s bill since the time it was Introduced, but up to the present time 
there has been nothing shown in the papers as to what disposition was 
made of it. As you know, immediately upon the discharge being granted 
from the Army it will be necessary for a vast majority of the men dis- 
charged to purchase complete outfits of civilian clothing. This as you 
know can not be done for less than the amount you haye proposed to 
have paid the men. 

The French Republic has agreed to the introduction of a similar bill 
into the Chamber of Deputies which pro to indemnify discharged 
soldiers in the amount of 250 francs. s France more able or more 
willing to give her men returning to civil life at least a chance for an 
even break than is our own, the richest and most prosperous nation 
on the earth? 

I am writing this letter in my own behalf as well as that of the many 
other men who were taken away from their civil pursuits of happiness 
and profit to serve in the Army, and who without complaint have served 
to the best of their several abilities in such pacea as they were sent, 
and now that they are about to be discharged find that a hardship in 
being properly equipped to reenter civil life is about to be encountered ; 
hence this appeal to you to urge this bill and show the men who have 
served just the attitude of the men whom they have helped to send to 
the Halls of Congress to represent them. 


—— 
t 


Kansas City, MO., December 9, 1918. 
DEAR Sin: Hope you get your bill through, as I have three nephews 
over in France and I know they would like to keep their uniforms as 
a relic. I herewith mail you two statements of Kansas City Star. There 
has been several like this and you may not see them. This to show 
what interest is being taken. 
Respectfully, JOHN MEREDITH, 


GIVE DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS UNIFORMS AND 90 DAYS’ PAY. 


To the Star: 
I read in to-day's paper Senator ASHUEST, of Arizona, had proposa 
e time 


a bill giving soldiers and sailors the uniforms they wear at 
of their discharge and 90 days’ pay. 

I think that the best proposition made for our returning soldiers 
and sailors. With what pride they will look on those uniforms in days 
to come—just as we look at the relics used by our ancestors! It keeps 
in the heart real patriotism and love of country, It will not be a mem- 
ory only, but something tangible. 

hat with the drilling, the embarkation, the arrival in foreign coun- 
tries, the terrible battles they have been in, and the home-coming, it 
seems to me they will be dazed and hardly fit for work. What will 
they do? They must live. Some have no homes to come to. 
Uncle Sam is willing to let them rest without worry. 

I hope the ill will be passed. 

DAUGHTER OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., December 10, 1918. 
Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, . 
Washington, D. C. ` 

Dear Sin: I am writing you to say that I heartily agree with your 
bill to allow the retiring soldiers to retain their uniforms and to be 
given 90 days’ extra pay, too. 

The uniforms will be worth nothing to the Government, but will 
mean a great deal to the soldiers now, as well as in after years. 

They will all be broke when they retarn, and certainly 90 days’ extra 
pay is little enough compensation for the magnificent work they have 
done. I believe the people are with you practically unanimously on 
this proposition. 

Yours, truly, 


I am sure 


G. M. BRASFIELD, 


BALTIMORE, Mp., December 1t, 1918. 
United States Senator Asnunrst. 


Sm: In to-night's paper I read of the bill you have introduced to 
give each discharged soldier his uniform and three months’ pay, and 
rom experience I can say it is the most humane bill I have ever read. 
When I state “ from experience,” I was discharged in 1898—November 
7—and being a newly married man with $28 finals, my uniform was a 
odsend. Some will spend it in a few days, but the majority will see 
t as I do. I also wish to state that I hope to be a resident of Arizona 
soon—where at, I do not know. My reason is that, being a sufferer 
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from tuberculosis, malarial poisoning, 2nd pyorrhea, I am compelled to 
kecp moving to keep able to support my family, and my wife's help. 
Now, I will tell you of a little incident. Being an ex-soldier, I haye 
always endeavored to make my home pleasant for as 2 of the boys 
as 1 could financially entertain. So last June I saw, while working at 
my trade at Fort McHenry Base Hospital No. 2, an artilleryman m 
Fran ed kin nel invited bie te my homer as 1 nad done to other 
accost a vi m to me, as 0! 
paid for nine months. His record 


W. S. Harris, 
1316 James Street, Baltimore, Md. 
r. 8.—My manship comes from nervousness, which came from my 
own physical troubles, : W. S. H. 


ANNISTON, ALA., November 30, 1918. 
Benator ASHURST, 
United Statcs Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: Notice of preparation of your bill was published in a 
local ne per, the 3 Star, Anniston, Ala. same news- 

per ablished statements of artermaster Department, and it said 
Phat millions of articles of clothing were on hand 8 

It occurred to me that inasmuch as such equipment was on hand, and, 
too, inasmuch. as all present issued clothing was “second hand” when 


„ that some or all of the surplus new uniforms be given the boys, 


who would like to go home looking decent, but who are ashamed to 
wear the oversizes and patched trousers, etc., home. It is perfectly 
proper that we soldiers should sacrifice our pride and even substance 
life if necessary, but as we go home affer such as we have been 
through, “much or little,” it is no more than right that we should 
Daye — $90, or three months’ pay, and the clothes which are on hand 
now issued, 
Most men would be able to find employment, and maybe the $90 
would be the means of them getting started over in some new or old 


pecupation. 
` Wo boys admire you and appreciate such a man in the Senate. 
Yours, respectfully, 


Pvt. B. E. PROCTOR, In., 
First Company, Nincty-cighth Division, Camp McClellan, Ala. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think I can say for the 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs that there is 
really no opposition in that committee to the bill offered by my 
colleague [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, is it not true that 
that bill has been approved now by a majority of the members 
of the committee; that they have signed their approval to it, 
and it is ready to be reported and passed? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We could call it up this afternoon. 

| Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand that this 
nmendment, in substance and effect, is approved by the Military 
‘Affairs Committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. It has been approved by the 
Military Affairs Committee and directed to be reported, sub- 
ject only to the Secretary of War changing its verbiage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida. š 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire now to complete 
the amendments in relation to section 900, in completion of the 
work which was done by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jounson] in his amendment. 

By that amendment we have stricken from paragraph (1) 
everything except automobiles and motorcycles. Now, it has 
occurred to me that all of these items should be treated in 
exactly the same way; that there is no reason which may be 
urged in behalf of one which is not good in relation to the 
others. They are not luxuries. That has been determined, I 
think, by everyone who has given the matter consideration. 

Then in section 3, on page 194, is the tax on tires, inner 
tubes, parts, or accessories for any of the articles enumerated 
in this other paragraph. In other words, I ask now to amend 
the bill further by striking from it the tax on automobiles, 
motorcycles, and the new parts which apply to those particular 
items. 

This is all one subject. Lt is all treated, or should be treated, 
in exactly the same manner. These were luxury taxes. They 
are not such; and we having decided that in some cases, it 
seems to me that we ought to include the other matters. 

I do not care to occupy the attention of the Senate on the sub- 
ject, and I am perfectly willing to take the judgment of this body 
upon it. Therefore I move to have it treated the same as the 
other amendment, which was carried, and to strike from the bill 


subdivision “(1)” on page 193, and subdivision “(3)” at the top 
of page 194, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary.’ It is proposed to strike out all of lines 18 to 
22 on page 193 and lines 1 to 5 on page 194. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we make no point at 
all upon the time when the motion is made, and agree with the 
statement of the Chair that it can be considered; but I think 
we ought to state again, from the committee to the Senate, just 
what you are doing. 

The committee took the bulk of the burden off of the auto- 
mobile business and the automobile operation. The House put 
a tax on gasoline. We struck that out. The House put a tax 
upon each owner and user of an automobile. We struck that 
out. The House put a tax of 10 per cent on automobiles and 
motorcycles. We reduced it to 5. The House put a tax of 10 
per cent on accessories, tires, and things of that kind con- 
nected with automobiles. We reduced it one-half. Now, you 
are about to strike out the last $55,000,000 that we have left 
in this bill. It is estimated that the automobiles and motor- 
cycles will pay $40,000,000, and that the accessories will pay 
$15,000,000. That is $55,000,000 more. You are about to strike 
that out, also, or the motion is to strike it out. 

Speaking for the committee—I think I can speak for a large 
majority of them—we do not think this ought to be done. We 
do believe that this tax is reasonable on the manufacturers of 
automobiles and motorcycles and on these additional supplies 
for automobiles. It is reduced one-half from what the House 
had it, and the industry has been freed from the balance of the 
tax by taking it off of gasoline and taking it off of the opera- 
tors of automobiles. i 

I do not believe it is possible to get this bill through without 
some of this tax being left. I believe it will either go back on 
gasoline, or it will go back on the operators of automobiles, or 
it will go back somewhere; and this is the best place to leave 
it—on the manufacturers of the automobiles and motorcycles. 
I think the action of the committee was at least wise in leaving 
this tax in the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the argument that was 
made in favor of striking the tax off of the trectors, and so 
forth, was an argument made seemingly for the benefit of the 
agricultural class, and for the benefit of no one else. I know 
enough about the agricultural class to know that there are $10 
or perhaps $50 invested in automobiles by that class where 
there is $1 invested in these other articles which you wish to 
protect from the tax. A little Ford is no more of a luxury to 
the farmer than a horse and buggy were a few years ago. 
Nearly every farmer has one of that kind, or one similar to it. 
It is just as necessary for him to run to town in his automo- 
bile, especially in the Western country, where quite often he is 
30 or 40 or 50 miles from a town of importance, as it was in 
the olden days to drive his horse and buggy that distance. 

It does seem to me that none of these are really luxury 
taxes, and if they are not luxury taxes they ought to go out, all 
of them. I voted to take them all out, and I would vote again 
to take them out to-day, because I think it applies just as much 
to one class as to another; and, although I represent a purely 
agricultural State, I do not want to say to the man in that 
State: “You can have your article free, but the merchant in 
the little town must pay taxes on an article that is produced 
— Same manufacturer.” I think they ought to be all treated 

e. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, 
seventy-five or eighty millions 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, Mr. President, two hundred and fifty 
millions. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is speaking of taxes, and not 


expenses. 

Mr. NELSON. I mean the expenses. We have just added 
an amendment here increasing the expenses of the Government 
$250,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. The Senator knows more than I 
do about it, and I will aceept his figures. It only accentuates 
the position that I am going to take. 

I voted against the amendment that was offered a few mo- 
ments ago, although it was supposed to be offered in behalf of 
the agricultural interests, and a large part of my State is 
dedicated to that vocation; but I have not heard any consider- 
able protest on the part of the agriculturists or farmers in 
regard to this matter. The only protests, the only letters I 
have had, have come from the manufacturers of automobiles 
and the manufacturers of these articles with which we are 
now dealing; and I suspect that they are the ones who are 
most concerned about this matter. In view of the fact that 


we are just adding about 
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we are adding expenses here to the extent that we are, we 
ought not to undertake to reduce upon those matters which, 
whether they are necessaries or luxuries, can afford in this 
emergency to pay this tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one word. A couple of 
hours ago the Senate voted to place a tax of 10 per cent upon 
clothing. Now we are going to vote whether we are going to 
impose a tax upon automobiles or not, after cutting it from 
10 per cent to 5. I can not see the consistency in any such 
course of action. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask for a division of the ques- 
tion. I ask that the motion to strike out subdivision “(1)” on 
page 193 be voted on as one question, and that the motion to 
3 out subdivision “(3)” on page 194 be voted or. as another 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the motion to 
strike out subdivision “(1)” on page 193, as amended. 

‘The motion was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the motion 
to strike out paragraph “(3),” on page 194. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to call up an amend- 
ment I offered some days ago on page 8, line 4, to insert a para- 
graph as follows: 

(c) When parcels are sold from a tract of land as part of a plan of 

development and disposition, no gain shall be deemed to accrue to the 
owner from the sale of any 1 until enough shall have been sold 
to return to him the cost of the tract or its value on March 1, 1913, 
if it was acquired by him on or before that date. 
The other day in discussing the bill I called attention to this 
very important situation which affects the irrigation industry. 
Under the present ruling of the department if a man has an irri- 
gation enterprise, and sells any of it, the difference between the 
cost of the few acres which he sells and the rest is considered 
as income, although the cost of construction of the work has 
not yet been paid for. In cases of that kind where the project 
is being developed, the amendment provides that the person shall 
not be charged until after the cost has been determined. I cer- 
tainly hope that the amendment will be accepted. I trust it 
will not be opposed by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, just a word. I can not see why 
this amendment should be adopted after the provisions of relief 
have been given in the bill. It seems to me it is simply an 
amendment to relieve real estate agents in the sale of land. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not construe it in any other way than that. 
Of course, I do not care to discuss it any further. I am per- 
fectly willing to have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I agree with the view 
taken by the Senator from Utah representing the chairman of 
the committee. We are told it is necessary, but I do not think 
there is any more reason to apply it to real estate than to a stock 
of goods or anything else. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I discussed the 
matter the other day, and among all those who understand en- 
terprises of this sort it was thought that, without some amend- 
ment of this kind, you will not have any more irrigation proj- 
ects developed through private capital. I sincerely trust that 
the amendment may be adopted. It would tend to relieve the 
situation where the man has made no gain and when he has to 
pay out every dollar which he received in discharging the mort- 
gage he put on the land in order to construct irrigation work. 
I sincerely hope that there will be no objection to this amend- 
ment. i 

Mr. SHAFROTH. May I ask the Senator whether, when the 
amount which has been placed in the enterprise is paid, it is 
subject to assessment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Every dollar that comes in is to 
be considered as gain, and is income taxable at that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I heartily agree with the Senator that 
unless it is done we are not going to have the large irrigation 
enterprises where sales are made in the western country. It 
Seems to me we ought to encourage that kind of development in 
the West. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish simply to say that the 
practice of the department to-day is not to impose a tax upon 
any proposition until there is real gain made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think I can give the Senator 
some information, at least, which I received directly from the 
department. In such a case as I have mentioned, when the first 
80 acres is sold the difference between the actual cost of 80 
acres and the sale price is figured as income, and if you sell 
enough so that the income will meet the running expenses for 
the year, it is considered gain, although there may be a mort- 
gage on the property of $1,000,000, 


Mr. SMOOT. Whatever interest is paid on the mortgage is 
allowed to be deducted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; it is only the interest on 
the mortgage which is permitted to be deducted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said—the interest on 
the mortgage is allowed to be deducted before any gain can 
possibly be shown, Not only that, these payments are made in 
perhaps 10 different yearly payments, and history shows that 
many of the payments made in the first year are turned back 
into the company by the purchaser of the project and represented 
by the payment of the purchase price. I can not see but that the 
ruling of the department and the practice of the department 
covers everything that ought to be covered in a case such as is 
referred to in the Senator’s amendment. 

I am deeply interested in the development of the western 
country as the Senator, and deeply interested in seeing the 
reclamation projects established, maintained, and made a suc- 
cess of, but really I think this is going entirely too far even 
in that case, hard as it was. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I can not understand why the 
Senator asks for this particular legislation. I do not believe 
it is going to assist anything in any irrigation projects. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for it for the reason that in 
any irrigation enterprise there is not a dollar of actual profit 
until you have sold enough land to pay the cost of building the 
work and the cost of the land. There is not and can not be a 
dollar of net profit in it, but after that is paid then the receipt 
becomes profit. It is simply a, question of doing justice and 
eager g a gain or profit until a thing becomes a gain or 
pro 

Mr. SMOOT. That same thing applies to a merchant who 
has a stock of goods. There is no profit made until the goods 
are sold. It applies to every farmer in the country. It applies 
to every person who pays a tax. I can not see why this par- 
ticular case should be differentiated. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President. f 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is the tax which the Senator speaks of to 
relieve this irrigation project a tax imposed upon net profits? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The provision which I offer is 
not to consider that as a gain until enough land has been sold 
to pay the cost of the project. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to ask the Senator a question fur- 
ther. A moment ago he said that there is no gain until enough 
land is sold to repay for the land, and until that time has been 
reached it can not be considered as a taxable proposition. There 
is no profit until the cost has been fully repaid, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Unfortunately it is because of 
the ruling of the department that I have offered this amend- 
ment. I think the Senator’s ideas should be carried out, but it is 
because of an adverse ruling of the department that I have 
offered the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment presented by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer the following amendment: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. Add a new section, to read as follows: 

That the provisions of section 5 of the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 

year ending June 80, 1918, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1917, relating to intoxicating liquors in interstate commerce, 
32 EST Cal Ya ie Pepa SPATI CAA 
3, 1917, be, and the pame are hereby, made applicable to the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I understand that this is the 
same amendment which was proposed recently as a rider on a 
bridge bill, and to which the presiding officer called the atten- 
tion of the Senate. I think it is equally obnoxious to the 
present proceedings when we are considering a bill providing 
for revenue. If it were in order, I would object on the ground 
that it is not germane, but I understand that objection would 
only lie in case of a general appropriation bill, so the only re- 
course I have is to appeal to the Senate by informing this body 
exactly what the amendment calls for. 

It is to deny to the citizens and temporary sojourners in the 
Capital of the Nation the privilege of importing wine into the 
District, against which there is now no prohibition. There is 
a prohibition against the manufacture, sale, or the giving away 
of wine. There are no barrooms nor hotels nor clubs now 
enjoying the privilege of sale or of giving away wine. So there 


is the practical complete prohibition of the liquor traffic in the 
District, with the exception of the privilege which has this 
many months been accorded to residents to import wine for 
their own table use, and which is now proposed to be denied. 
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If this amendment is adopted there will be no means by which 
the citizens of this District can regale themselves except by 
seeking sanctuaries in the legations and the embassies. We are 
giving to the foreigners a privilege which we deny to our fellow 
citizens. I would urge that we move slowly, in view of the fact 
that there will be national prohibition not later than February, 
1920. The New York Sun yesterday enumerated 38 States 
which would ratify by January next the Federal amendment, 
which by its own provision goes into effect one year later; so in 
February, 1920, there will be no liquor of any kind sold or man- 
ufactured in the United States, including the District of 
Columbia. 

If this amendment prevails it cuts the privilege off in the 
District of Columbia prematurely, now enjoyed by States that 
are not now dry. . 

We are made an exception, and as the law-making body reside 
in the District of Columbia it is asking much of them to deny 
themselves this privilege which is enjoyed in so many States 
where prohibition laws do not now obtain. 

Why anticipate February, 1920? It is but a year. It enables 
the Government to gradually cut down libations. Citizens will 
not be exposed to the danger of suffering from the shock, and I 
believe it is a good medical practice to wean a man away from 
the bottle slowly. . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. PHELAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If this amendment should pass the 
Senate there would be a few days of delay before the confer- 
ence agrees upon it and its approval. Why could not the gen- 
tlemen so situated lay in what they needed in the meantime? 

Mr. PHELAN. Owing to congestion of traffic between Balti- 
more and Washington or New York and Washington, it would 
be practically impossible within that period to supply the de- 
mand. 

It seems to me it is dealing in a very small way with the 
District of Columbia by denying it a privilege enjoyed else- 
where and rather taking advantage of a position which gen- 
tlemen enjoy by holding a majority to punish, even to torture, 
those citizens who are less fayored than ourselves in strength 
and ability to resist this gentle temptation. 

I will not discuss now the practice of wine drinking at meals, 
something demonstrated as wholesome by the countries of the 
Old World and approved by the Bible itself. “Drink no longer 
water, but take a little wine for the stomach’s sake,” is an in- 
junction, I believe, coming from a pious and serious authority 
many years ago and still advised by the medical profession. 

So it is not the drinking of wine at table that produces disease 
or vice or crime. It is a healthful and salubrious practice in 
moderation, and I believe the citizens of Washington are given 
to moderation. 

I would call the Senator’s attention to this thought: Not- 
withstanding the position which the citizens of this District 
now enjoy, the police have, without warrant of law, been arrest- 
ing all manner of men coming into the District of Columbia 
carrying containers with liquor. There is no law at present 
where such importation is forbidden, and yet the municipal au- 
thorities are humiliating men by bringing them into the police 
court to there determine whether the wines are for their own 
personal use. They are prosecuting that practice so diligently 
that there is much indignation and editorial expression in this 
community in enforcing a so-called law which has, in fact, no 
place upon the statute books. I do not know that it has been 
abused here; whether it is abused or not, it is a privilege 
which the citizens of this community should enjoy until for- 
bidden, and they should not be discriminated against by an 
act of Congress. This community has no means of expressing 
itself except through Congress. It is denied the privilege en- 
joyed by other communities of vote and representation, and 
being thus made helpless, it is the refinement of cruelty for Con- 
gress to pass a law of this kind. I will propose an amendment 
in season. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has restated in his eloquent way some of the old but 
long-ago exploded antiprohibition arguments. I merely want to 
remind him that the bridge that presents itself now is a safer 
and securer one than the Tennessee River bridge, the bill 
which I attempted to amend a week or two ago by offering this 
bone-dry measure as a rider thereon. 

I have here letters from the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and from the chief of police which show the imme- 
diate necessity of action of this kind.. After receiving these 
letters I have deemed it my duty to present this measure as an 
amendment to this bill. I ask that the letters be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 


> 


The Secretary read as follows; 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
POLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1918. 
Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


MY DEAR SENATOR: I am ex ly glad to learn from you that the 
bill to apply the Reed bone- law to the District of Col 
placed on Ke Senate lentes Vie prac ee e 


It has been most unfortunate, of course, that during the year the Dis- 
trict has been dry under the Sheppard bill the National Capital is the 
only place in the whole United States where prohibition is enforced that 
has not enjoyed the benefits of the Reed bone-dry 
for the fact that the milita 


law. 


class of men and women stop honest labor and attempt to get Ser 
e cour 


R. W. PULLMAN, 
Major and Superintendent, 


WASHINGTON, December 12, 1918. 
Hon. Morrts SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Senator SHEPPARD: The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are informed that it is gore purpose to urge the immediate 
pamare of the bill applying the Reed bone-dry act to the District of 

olumbia. The commissioners have already reported favorably on this 
bill, but they take this opportunity to urge you to use every possible 
effort to bring about its immediate enactment into law. 

The District of Columbia is the only prohibition territory in the coun- 
try to which the Reed dment does not apply. This fact is largely 
responsible for the large importations of liquor that are now being 

e. The police department has been diligent, the dockets of the 
courts have been congested with liquor cases, but the conditions have 
become almost intolerable. 

If the proposed bill becomes law, then the authorities here will have 
the same . enforce the prohibition laws. as is enjoyed by 
the authorities in other prohibition territories. Without this opportu- 
nity, there will undoubtedly be a continuance of the highly profitable 
bostiege us business to the detriment of all conditions affecting law and 
order in this jurisdiction. 

The commissioners trust that the Senate will pass the bill, and be- 
lieve that its enactment into law will be followed immediately by a 
marked improvement in conditions in the District of Columbia. 

Very respectfully, 
THS BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
District or COLUMBIA, 
By Lovis BROWNLOW, President. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I simply want to 
say that the chief of police called on me yesterday and urged 
that Congress should take some action in this matter immedi- 
ately. He said the Department of Justice and the War Depart- 
ment were cooperating with his foree very diligently, but under 
the law as it now is they can do very little. He stated that 
four carloads of liquor came into this town yesterday by ex- 
press and he expected a similar amount to-day. He called my 
attentionsto the particular class of people who seemed to be 
making it a business to bring liquor here from Baltimore. He 
also called my attention to particular instances that have hap- 
pened in connection with attempting to enforce the law. One 
in particular illustrated, he said, the methods that are used. 
He stated that they use a particular term that is applicable to 
liquor and change that term from time to time; that he sent a 
part of his force down into the southwestern part of the city a 
few days ago; that a colored man got on the running board of 
the automobile and asked them if they wanted a certain thing, 
using a term which applies to liquor. The police force were in 
citizens’ clothes and they said “yes,” and he pulled out of his 
pocket a bottle, and they arrested him. 

He began to cry, “ Murder!” and the chief said that from 50 
to 100 colored men came from different parts, that they were 
rushing up, and he had no doubt that they meant to attack 
the officer. The other men stepped out of the machine with 
Krag rifies in their hands, and the chief said that they had 
found that the colored men in the southwestern part of the 
city cared but very little for revolvers; that they seemed to 
estimate that only about one shot out of ten took effect; but 
that they did have very great respect for rifles. He therefore 
had his men armed with Krag rifles, and when the men carry- 
ing them got out of the machine the darkies faded away. 

Mr. President, he states that it is taking nearly his entire 
force; that they must go in squads really to endeavor to enforce 
the law; that they have urged that Congress apply to this 
District the same law, at any rate, that we have applied to 
other territory where the legislative authority has prohibited 
the sale and manufacture of liquor; and he states that if we 
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will do that, it will assist them wonderfully in the enforcement 
of the law. 

Mr. President, as the letter states, the Government has estab- 
lished a war zone in the District of Columbia, and yet these 
people on whose account an appeal is made here to continue this 
traffic, are doing everything in their power to debauch the men 
who have saved our country. It seems to me that Congress 
ought not to hesitate one minute to put the force of its authority 
behind the men who are trying to protect not only the soldiers 
but this community from the evil effect of this traffic. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. HITCH . Mr. President, a few days ago I made the 
statement here that the Post Office Department, and also the 
War Department, had largely broken down in the service of 
mail to the soldiers in France and in the service of mail from 
the soldiers in France to their families in America. I am now in 
recelpt of a letter from the Postmaster General 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator allow us to vote on this 
amendment? J 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not until I get through. I see a0 possible 
reason why, if the Senator can bring in his favorite hobby of 
prohibition here, I ean not bring in anything I please. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was under the impression that the 
Senator from Nebraska was bringing up another subject, think- 
ing that this one had been disposed of. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not at all. I had not expected to inter- 
rupt the revenue bill, but if the Senator from Texas can interrupt 
the revenue bill with his particular hobby, I do not see any rea- 
son why the matter which I now present can not be discussed. 

I am now in receipt of a letter from the Postmaster General, 
calling attention to the fact that since the 30th day of June, of 
this year, the Post Office Department has had nothing to do 
with the delivery or distribution of letters to the soldiers in 
France, but has simply delivered those letters to the War Depart- 
ment at a certain terminal in New York City; also, that it has 
had nothing to do with gathering the mail from the soldiers in 
France, but has simply received that mail at Bordeaux for trans- 
portation to the United States. 

I shall ask to have the Postmaster General’s letter published 
in the Recorp for the purpose of exonerating the Post Office De- 
partment for any failure since the 30th of June to see to the 
proper delivery of the mail. I will say, however, that prior to 
the 30th of June the Post Office Department was largely responsi- 
ble for the failure to deliver mail promptly to the soldiers in 
France, and the breakdown was so complete that the War De- 
partment insisted on taking over the work. Since that time the 
War Department has made about as complete a failure as had 
the Post Office Department prior to that time. But in justice 
to the Postmaster General I send to the desk, and ask to have 
printed in the Recorp, a letter from Postmaster General Bur- 
leson. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, permis- 
sion to do so will be granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

OFFICE or THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 21, 1918. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United State Senate. 


My Dear SeNatror Hrrencock: I note on e 659 of the COXGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of December 19 that you stated in the course of debate: 
“The age Rie pong for the failure to deliver the mail to the 
soldiers in France and for the failure to receive the letters of soldiers 


30 preceding, the Army has been condu the 
delivery of the mail to the soldiers addressed for delivery in the United 


way post office at 
8 ry 


of mail undistributed in the Chelsea Terminal at 12 o’clock noon 
each day. A perusal of these daily reports shows that on no occasion 
bas there been as much as 24 hours’ accumulation of undistributed mail 
and that most ef the reports show that the letter mails were distributed 


as fast as received. It ts noted that you state that “ 
tively little second- goes to Fra 

therewith I desire to nt out that for the three months ending No- 
vember 30 there was tributed in the Chelsea Terminal rallway post 
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office a total of 226,408 sacks, or Ferr 935 pieces of pom matter and 
parcel post, a weekly average of 17,4 6 sacks, or 1,017,995 pieces. 
Under the above-mentioned transfer of jurisdicti 

the soldiers in France are collected by the milita authorities and 
handed over to this service at a distributing terminal in Bordeaux, 
from which time the postal service assumes responsibili for the 
Bending of the same. In connection with the r nsibility of the 
Post Office Department in the handling of these mails, I beg to quote 


from a letter of the United States postal agent on the subject, as 
follows: 


“The boys in the Bordeaux Terminal take a great deal of pride in 
the manner in which they are p the mail for the States and 
the promptness with w they it out of the terminal on the 
day of shipment. With the last ck load which left the terminal 

tch of tember in for the docks, not a letter, paper, or 
the te * ‘ 


ember 14, just mentioned, there have 
. om the in France, and from the 
reports recelved there were only two ons on which the Bordeaux 
Terminal was not entir cleared of all mail on hand, such a circum- 
stance being due to itions over which the post office has no con- 
trol, such as insufficient space on board the steamer scheduled to 
receive the mails. 

The mails from France are thoroughly distributed between sailings, 
in the Bordeaux Terminal 3 post office, to States, railway 
eat ag lines in this country, and even to cities, thereby expediting 

ir handling and delivery upon receipt in the United States. 

This is the situation since June 30, when the Army assumed 
responsibility for the mails going to France, at the port of New York, 
and delivered the mails from the soldiers in France to the post-office 
authorities at the port of Bordeaux. Eve report that reaches me 
from my own officials, as well as from the Army, indicates that there 
is no delay in the handling of the mails under the jurisdiction of the 
Post Office De t. If you have any information indicating the 
breakdown of Post Office ent's work in connection with the 
mails to or from the soldiers in France, I shall be pleased to be 
advised of the particulars in order that prompt remedy may be 


applied. 
pp must make this statement in justice to the Post Office Department, 
and feel certain that after reading this letter, also the sccompanying 
document, yon will see that this department is in no wise sible 
for the delays to mail to and from the seldiers, complained of by you, 
and I feel certain that in fairness to this branch of the Government 
you will take action to correct your statements a breakdown 
on the part of the Post Office Department. 
Sincerely, yours, 
A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster Gencral. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. By what authority does the Post Office Depart- 
ment avoid the responsibility, which rests upon it, of transmit- 
ting the mail and taking care of it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Idaho has asked a 
question which I am not able exactly to answer, except that we 
are in war times, and I suppose that the jurisdiction of the 
Post Office Department in France would only be such a jurisdic- 
tion as the military authorities yielded to it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me a moment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the answer to the question of the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Bora) is that up to a certain time 
the Post Office Department had charge of the distribution of 
mail over in France, and that after that time—I do not recall 
the exact date—the War Department took charge of its distri- 
bution. I know that of my own knowledge, for one of my former 
clerks is engaged in the work over there. The War Depart- 
ment has had charge of the distribution of mail since last June, 
I think, and perhaps earlier. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The War Department has had charge of 
its distribution since the 30th of June. I had just stated that 
to the Senator from Idaho; but he now desires to know by what 
authority the Post Office Department abdicated its duty and 
turned it over to the War Department; and I say I do not know. 
I suppose the War Department had no right to distribute mail 
in France, and that the military authorities only got such 
authority by reason of the laws and customs of war. 

Mr, BORAH. Well, Mr. President, it occurred to me that if 
I should write a letter to a friend in France I should not be 
exactly satisfied with my Government if the department which 
had charge of the matter should deliver the letter down here 
to the Treasury Department, for instance, or should deliver 
it at the suggestion of the Treasury Department somewhere. I 
was simply curious to know why and how it is done. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will allow me, I beg leave to say that during the Civil War our 
experience was this: The Post Office Department would send 
the mail to the different camps or to different organizations. 
After it reached there the mail would be distributed by the 
officers of the different corps or regiments. After the mail has 
reached France, manifestly, it seems to me, that the men con- 
nected with the Army were the proper ones to distribute it. 
Our Army was in motion; it was not like distributing mail here 
in the city of Washington, where every man's house is numbered. 
The Army was moving rapidly from place to place, from camp 
to camp. They were here one day and at another place another 
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day. Hence, from the necessities of the case it was proper for 
the War Department to distribute the mail after it got to 
France. That is exactly the method which was pursued during 
the Civil War. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
is discussing one state of facts, but unfortunately there is 
another state of facts which exists. 

Mr. NELSON. No; the mail was shipped over under the 
authority of the Post Office Department. It was only after 
the mail reached France that the Army took charge of its 
distribution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, at the beginning there 
was an arrangement made under the toleration of the War 
Department, by which the Post Office Department undertook 
to distribute the mail to the various division headquarters, 
as I understand, in France, or possibly even to the headquarters 
of smaller units. That continued from the time we entered 
the war until the 30th of June. Thereupon, complaints having 
grown very great that the mail was irregular and very much 
delayed in delivery, the War Department insisted on taking 
over its distribution after it reached Bordeaux. It was finally 
given control of the mail at New York, and actually carried 
it over in Army transports and distributed it throughout 
France. Mail coming from France, from the soldiers there, 
was delivered to the Post Office Department at a terminal in 
Bordeaux, and is so delivered at the present time. So from 
the 30th of June on the Post Office Department is not actually 
responsible for the failure to deliver mail, but prior to that 
time it was responsible. There were, however, disagreements 
between the departments as to which department was chiefly 
responsible even before that time. There can be no question 
now that the failure is due to the failure of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska who is responsible for the delivery of 
telegrams? I sent a telegram a few days ago from Harris- 
burg to my house in this city. I wrote it in the Harrisburg 
office at 2 o’clock in the afternoon—a straight message—and it 
was delivered to my house in this city on Sixteenth Street next 
morning after breakfast. That is a fair sample of the manage- 
ment of the telegraph service by the Post Office Department. 

So far as I am concerned, there is not a branch of this Gov- 
ernment that I would not willingly trust the mails to in prefer- 
ence to that branch which has had charge of it for the last four 
or five years. ° 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think so far as this 
country is concerned, the Post Office Department during the 
war has done as well as has any other department. Depending 
largely on human effort, the Post Office Department, like other 
departments, has had to suffer from the fact that many of its 
old or active employees, able men, have been taken for war 
service. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, let me ask the Sen- 
ator a question. He is a sensible, level-headed business man, 
How can he account for the delay of which I spoke? The tele- 
` gram was sent at Harrisburg at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and 
delivered at my house here the next morning after breakfast. 
Is there any theory upon which that kind of service can be 
reconciled with efficiency? And that is only a fair sample. I 
have known it to occur over and over again, not only in my own 
case, but in the case of others. 

I tell you the Post Office Department has voluntarily over- 
burdened itself with responsibilities, political and otherwise, 
and is utterly lacking in efficiency which should go with 
the management of that great department of public service, 
From the top down it is incompetent; and yet we are talking 
about giving that officer new and added responsibility. I wish 
there were some way to have a vote in connection with this 
bill on the proposal of the Postmaster General to buy the tele- 
graph and the telephone systems and attach them to his bureau. 
I think Congress would turn that unwise experiment down with- 
out a moment's hesitation. The present administration of the 
Post Office Department has not been successful and is already 
overburdened. The country has little confidence in Mr. Burle- 
son’s plans or p . His retirement from office is fondly 
anticipated, and will be hailed with real satisfaction by his 
countrymen, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator desired to put 
something in the Recorp, but I hope the Senator will let us go 
on with this bill just as soon as he can possibly do so. Of 
course I do not wish to ask the Senator to desist from any 
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argument he proposes to make, but the Senator sees that the 
result of the injection of this matter is to get away from 
the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is a very interesting subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand it is an interesting subject, 
and I do not object to the Senator putting what he desires 
to put into the Recorp, but I hope we may conclude this dis- 
1 and get back to the bill as soon as possible; that is all 

wish. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
agree fully with the contention made by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Surg! that it is a serious mistake which the 
Postmaster General has made in reaching out at this time to 
control business activities that Congress did not intend to put 
into his hands. I think the seizure of the cables was an utterly 
unjustified proceeding. I go so far as to say that it smacks of 
bad faith. Congress consented to give certain war powers to 
the President. Among those war powers were, if there was a 
war necessity, that he could take the telegraphs and the tele- 
phones, and when he took, in the name of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the telegraphs and telephones there was no general com- 


. plaint, because we were in the midst of war, and there may 


have been a justification for the seizure; but when after the 
war had closed in fact, if not in law, the Postmaster General 
took possession of the cables, not only those crossing the At- 
lantic Ocean to countries with which we were associated in the 
war, but also across the Pacific Ocean, which had no possible 
relation to the case, I think it was a high-handed outrage, and 
am frank to say so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is always frank. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think furthermore that it smacked of 
bad faith. Congress deliberately put the power into the hands 
of the administration for war purposes; but after the war is 
over it has been used to gratify the personal convictions, per- 
sonal opinions, and personal wishes of the Postmaster General. 

If he had desired to secure from Congress the right to take 
over the cables, he should have asked for it. I think there is no 
justification at all in any reason that has been stated or which 
can be stated for that seizure. 

But I come back to the proposition that, so far as the ad- 
ministration of the post office in this country is concerned 
during the war, the Post Office Department has acquitted itself 
reasonably well.. The delay in the delivery of the mail of the 
soldiers in France has, in my opinion, been a very serious 
breakdown. I have received a great many letters since I 
called attention to the failure the other day. My attention was 
called to one case which is only illustrative of many. A family 
here with a son in France received on the 20th day of Decem- 
ber a letter which he had written on the 29th day of October. 
It was almost two months in getting to them. The times were 
critical, the war was raging at the time the letter was written; 
but from the 29th day of October to the 20th day of December 
the family did not even know whether the boy was alive or 
dead. That instance is only characteristic of hundreds of 
thousands of others. There is no excuse for such a business 
breakdown, because the letter mailed by that boy in France 
could have reached Bordeaux in two days, and when it reached 
Bordeaux it could have been transferred to this country in one 
of the regular dispatches, 18 of which have occurred since the 
24th of September. The transportation of mail across the 
Atlantic has been regular and the boats have been leaying 
Bordeaux regularly for this country, but the gathering up of 
the mail in France among the Army there has been utterly 
neglected. 

There may be some excuse for saying that it is difficult to de- 
liver letters to the soldiers in the Army because they have been 
moved from place to place, but there can not be any excuse when 
an officer or a private soldier mails a letter in France for this 
country for that letter taking two months to reach the United 
States. The delay has been just about as bad and as aggravating 
in mail coming to this country as it has in that going to France. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat, I should like to read a letter which has reference to 
what the Senator has said and is saying now, and describes a 
situation which I think we ought to condemn. If the Senator 
will permit me, I should like to read the letter. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The letter is directed to me, and is as 
follows: 

DETROIT, Micu., December 20, 1918. 
Senator CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR TOWNSEND: In a recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, on the editorial page, appears an excerpt from a letter of 
Secretary of War Baker to Mr. Fosdick. In this letter the Secretary 
dwells upon the need of keeping up the varied activities for entertaining 
and amusing our boys abroad in order to preserve their morale, Es- 
pecially does he urge frequent and cheerful letters from home. 
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This sounds well, and we all agree with the idea, but as an illustra- |. 
tion of the manner in which the Government does its part in the work, I 
am taking the liberty of writing you of my own experience. 


On September 23 my boy, with the peng Sy oh i Division in France, on 
the eve ‘ore going into action wrote us that he had that day received 
letters from his mother and sisters. These letters weré dated in July 
and on August 1. 

In the battle that followed the boy was wounded, and on October 1 
he reached an evacuation hospital, the location of which he was not 
permitted to give us. While there, in addition to his wound, he had a 
slight attack of scarlet fever and was isolated for a time. We have had 
letters from him at intervals of about four weeks, but up to November 20, 
the date of his last letter, he had not received a single letter from home 
or this country since September 23; that is, the latest news he had 
had from us was August 1. 

Naturally we have written frequently, paper” since we learned 
that he was in the hospital—an average probably of three letters a week. 
Further we have sent him drafts on Paris at times, which up to Novem- 
ber 20 had not reached him, and, worst of all, he had received no pay 
from the Government for more than four months. We ourselves bave 
never had official word that he had been wounded. 3 

I am aware that this is not an unusual case. There are hundreds of 
similar ones, and while the war was actually on we all loyally kept 
silence and suffered in secret. But now it seems to me that this pe 
plorable situation should be remedied. I am pleased to see in this 
morning's vce, Sp news that Senator HITCHCOCK is denouncing 
this incompetence in the Post Office Department. The facts surrounding 
my son’s case are therefore given you as a matter of duty to his mother 
so arane and to other mothers and fathers who have endured like 
anxieties. 

The mail is the closest connection between the men across seas and 
their loved ones at home, Feeling confident that toad best efforts wiil 
be directed toward making this connection much closer than it now is, 
I am, with kind regards, 

Yours, very truly, F. A. PLATT. 

I repeat that this is similar to hundreds of letters which are 
coming in daily to the Members of Congress, It does seem to 
me now that the people whose sons and loved ones are in beds 
in hospitals at least should be able to communicate with them 
through the mail, and that their mail should come back home. 

I am very glad for myself that the Senator from Nebraska 
has taken up this matter, because it is a serious one, It was 
serious during the war; it is still serious; and something ought 
to be done to correct the situation. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I sympathize with the Senator 
from Washington, who described the conditions in the District 
of Columbia whereby negroes had resisted the execution of the 
law, as he contended, and brought spirits into the District. Of 
course, that is due to the fact that the negroes have been advised 
by their counsel, and indeed by the courts, that there is no law 
against importing liquor into the District, and therefore they 
were fighting, doubtless, for their immemorial right to live under 
“the reign of law.” The police department is trying to enforce 
something which does not stand upon the statute books, and 
probably that is the cause of much of the trouble. If it were 
the law, I am quite sure these negroes would abide by it, or they 
could be very easily made to abide by it without the show of 
force. i 

It is distilled spirits which causes intoxication and leads to 
lawlessness and crime; and I am sure that there has been 
imported into this District a quantity of poor liquor that is highly 
detrimental to those who use it. I have always taken the posi- 
tion that there was no objection on the part of the wine-growing 
States to the prohibition of spirituous liquor. In view of the 
fact that wine itself if innocuous, and does not lead to intoxica- 
tion, and is a table beverage, I move as an amendment to the 
amendment the insertion of these words: 

Provided, That the prohibition contained in said act shall not apply 
to wine, beer, and ale. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am glad to 
have the assurance of the Senator from California that if we 
do provide by law for preventing these matters, these good 
people will abide by the law. That is what we are trying to 
do. That is what we hope to do by the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I do not desire to delay the pro- 
ceedings, but I have another amendment to suggest. 

It may not be known to the Senate that by the provisions 
of the law as it now stands, as interpreted by the Senator 
from Texas, there is no power in the citizen of the District 
of Columbia to export wine which he may have on hand to 
another community, though it be “ wet.” I can not understand 
why such an interpretation should be given to the law, be- 
cause it should be in the interest of prohibition to permit free 
exportation. Therefore I moye—this certainly is a harmless 
amendment—to amend the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas by inserting the following: 


Provided, That nothing in said act shall prohibit the exportation of 
liquors from the District of Columbia. 


The object is to give those who have a supply of wines and 
liquor on hand the opportunity at least of sending it away. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
California takes a very peculiar position. At the opening of this 
matter he was very much afraid we would not have an ample 
supply in the District, and now he wants to get rid of all that 
may be in existence here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California to the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. 5 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, Wash, Moses Smoot 
Bankhead Kellogg Myers Sutherland 
rah Kendrick Nelson Swanson 
Brandegee Kenyon New Thomas 
Fernald Kirby Norris Townsend 
Fletcher Knox Nugent Trammell 
Gerry La Follette Overman Vardaman 
Gronna Lenroot Penrose Warren 
Hale Lewis “Phelan Watson 
Harding ge Lollock Weeks 
Henderson McKellar Pomerene Williams 
Hitchcock McNary _ Shafroth Wolcott 
Johnson. Cal. Martin, Ky. Sheppard 
Jonson, S. Dak. Martin, Va. Simmons 


During the roll call, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
I announce the absence of the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SHIELDS] on account of illness. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

After the conclusion of the roll call, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
pani [Putting the question.] By the sound the ayes seem to 

ave it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I call for a division. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. KIRBY called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

* PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDECLI. 
I am satisfied from his votes in the past that he would vote on 
this question as I shall vote, Therefore I am going to take the 
liberty of voting. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a puir 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is not 
present. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RaNSůzLL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 
Being unable to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. Saute], I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCunmer]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Cutperson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
but I believe if he were present he would vote as I shall vote, 
and I therefore take the liberty of voting. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER]. I understand that on this question he would vote as 
I would vote, and therefore I shall allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] and vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. I inquire if the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SmirH] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I withhold my vote, having a general 
pair with that Senator. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. Not knowing how he 
would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 2 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma {Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horris]; and 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—42. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Myers Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Jones, Wash, Nelson Smoot 
Borah Kendrick Norris Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon Nugent Swanson 
Fernald Kirby Overman Townsend 
Fletcher Lenroot Poindexter ‘Trammell 
France McKellar Pollock Vardaman 
Gronna McNary Pomerene Warren 8 
Hale Martin, Ky. Shafroth Wolcott . 
Henderson Martin, Va. Sheppard 1 
Johnson, S. Dak. Moses Simmons į 
NAYS—18. 
Brandegee Kellogg New Watson 
gerry Knox Penrose Weeks 
Harding La Follette Phelan Wiliams 3 
Hitehcock Lewis Thomas 2 
Johnson, Cal. Lodge Underwood pe 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Baird Frelinghuysen Owen Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead -Ga age Smith, Md. 
Calder Go Pittman Smith, Mich. 
Colt Gore Ransdell Smith, 8. C, 
Culberson Hardwick necer 
Cummins Hollis Robinson Sterling 
Curtis Kin Saulsbury Thompson 
Dillingham McCumber Sherman Wadsworth 
Fall McLean Shields Walsh 


So Mr. SHEPPARD'S amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 26, line 12, it is proposed to strike 
out “on or after April 6, 1917.“ 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I have offered this amend- 
ment, and I have given notice that I propose to offer another 
amendment which strikes out the same language, on page 56, 
in line 7. What I shall have to say is applicable to both of these 
amendments. I shall address my remarks, however, to the 
pending amendment. 

The amendment in question has to do with the provision of 
the bill which undertakes to provide for a case in which there 
may be an amortization of plant in those industries which were 
constructed for, or which have to do with, the production of 
articles contributing to the prosecution of the present war. The 
language in the section is as follows: 

(8) In the case of buildings, machinery, equipment, or other facil- 
ities, constructed, erected, installed, or acquired, on or after April 6. 
| 1917, for the production of articles contributing to the prosecution of 
the present war, and in the case of vessels constructed or acquired on 
or after such date for the transportation of articles or men contributing 
to the prosecution of the present war, there shall be allowed a reason- 
able deduction for the amortization of such part of the cost of such 
facilities or vessels as has been borne by the taxpayer. 

Mr. President, it is my complaint against the language of the 
bill as drawn by the committee that a distinction is drawn 
between plants which may be amortized—that is, between 
‘plants on the one hand constructed after that date of April 6, 
1917, and those on the other constructed before. Those which 
were erected after that date can amortize the cost under rules 
prescribed by the Treasury. Those constructed before that date 
may not amortize. 

What is meant by amortization is pretty well understood. 
Just what sort of plants are intended to be covered by this 
section I am not prepared to say. The language is very gen- 
eral, You will note that the plants are plants for the protec- 
tion of articles contributing to the prosecution of the war. 

The thought occurs to me that that will include about every 
sort of plant that has been doing business in this country since 
the war started. To that I make no complaint, for I rather 
think that the committee must have intended by that language 
to embrace a strictly called war plant, plants manufacturing 
‘articles directly contributing to the prosecution of the war, 


and that the Treasury will construe it accordingly. With re- 
spect to those plants this provision provides that they may, 
amortize the cost if they were erected since the date of our 
entrance into the war. The bill, however, ought in the interest 
of accuracy to narrow the description of plants covered by 
the provision. 

The fact, Mr. President, that a plant which is constructed for 
war purposes ought to be allowed to amortize it seems to me is 
a well-settled principle, and it certainly is accepted by the 
business man who undertakes to transact his business with any, 
view at all to safety. Business practice recognizes it as a 
sound principle. The Congress itself has recognized it. It 

zed the principle in the passage of the munitions tax 
law of 1916. That law provided substantially that the plant 
might amortize the cost of construction. The principle is reeog- 
nized by the Secretary of the Treasury in his letter to the 
Finance Committee in connection with this bill. The principle 
is recognized by this bill itself in the section which I under- 
take to amend. The thing to be said, however, is this, that the 
committee recognized the principle only in part. It confines its 
application to plants constructed since this date. 

I shall not pause to discuss the merits of the principle. If 
the principle is good in part it is good in whole. My complaint 
is, as I said, that an insidious distinction is drawn between 
plants constructed since we entered the war and those con- 
structed before. If those constructed since are to be allowed 
to amortize those constructed before should, and if those con- 
3 before are not to be allowed to amortize then none 

ou 

Mr. President, I wish to submit a few views as to why the 
distinction made by the bill should not be made. Why is there 
drawn this distinction? A plant constructed since we entered 
the war, why should it be allowed to repay its extraordinary 
plant expenditures and a plant constructed before should not? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that if any distinction at all is 
to be drawn it ought to be drawn in favor of those constructed 
before this date, for the very plain reason that if it be said that 
those that were constructed before this date were engaged in a 
war business, this same further is to be said, namely, that they. 
proposed to make their money out of foreign governments, 
whereas these plants constructed since that date attempted to 
make their money out of the United States Government after it 
became involved in the war. So if there is any disinction be- 
tween them, if either is to be favored, I submit that the people 
who got busy before we entered into the war and who were 
making their profit, whatever it was, out of foreigners ought 
to be favored as against those who got into their business after 
we entered the war in order to make their money out of our 
Government. 

It is said, I know, Mr. President, that concerns which ex- 
panded before we entered the war got high profits for their 
products. I refer to the ammunition plants. That is true with 
respect to some. It is a mistake, however, to assume that all 
concerns that entered into the war business before this date made 
money. 

There are certain conspicuous exceptions to that of American 
concerns that made contracts with foreign governments in the 
expectation of making great profit, but their expectations were 
grievously disappointed. 

In some of these instances they failed to make the expected 
profits, for the reason that the designs of the articles which 
they were trying to make or intended to make were changed 
from time to time by what I might call experimentation, and 
they suffered great losses and in the end made no money, 
But when we got into the war, those plants that had thus suf- 
fered a loss were in position to supply to our Government effect- 
ive and eflicient articles which had been perfected and on which 
they had lost their money in perfecting. Therefore, those 
plants and those concerns are entitled to equitable considera- 
tion at the hands of Congress. 

But let me take the case of a concern that did make money. 
out of the European.war. I call your attention to the fact that 
it cost them a great deal of money to do it. I am mindful of 
this fact that if a concern which indulged in vast expenditure 
by way of expansion in order to meet the demands of European 
nations prior to our entering this war, it was laying out 
honest money upon ventures that would not and could not yield 
profits when the war ceased. Such concerns spent vast sums 
of money for purely temporary purposes. Before those con- 
cerns can be said to have made any money they must, before 
the war business ended, repay what they had thus spent on 
temporary plants. Therefore, out of these big profits which 
they charged they ought, as a matter of justice, be allowed to 
repay the capital expenditures they made in building the plants. 
Otherwise their capital at the end of the war would be depleted, 
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In order to make my point clear in this connection, I am going 
to take a concrete illustration. I can express it in concrete terms 
better than in abstract ones. Let me suppose the case of a con- 
cern which laid out $10,000,000 for war-plant construction, I 
will say, in 1916. That outlay had to be made from the capital 
on hand or from funds borrowed. I shall suppose further that 
the contract With the allies was such as gave them ample gross 
profits to pay back this $10,000,000, or that part of it as could 
properly be considered as its postwar depreciation. 

Let me suppose that after the war this $10,000,000 plant would 
be worthless. This supposition simplifies my point. Of course 
the plant would not be entirely worthless ; it will always be good 
for scrap or junk. But to illustrate my point, I am supposing 
the plant would be worthless. Of course it is not worthless, but 
worth something. Suppose, however, that the plant would be 
worthless. What I say on that supposition is applicable to a 
less degree, of course, in case the plant is not entirely useless, but 
of some value, at least as scrap. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the bill provides for just such a case as that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Where, I ask? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will call the attention of the Senator and of 
the Senate to it at the same time. On page 101, in paragraph 
4, this provision is found: 

4. Proper recognition or allowance can not be made for amortization, 
obsolescence, or exceptional depletion due to the present war, or to the 
necessity in connection with the present war of providing plant which 
will not be wanted for the purpose of the trade or business after the 
termination of the war. 

That provision will take care of the case which is cited by 
the Senator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Of course the Senator recognizes the fact 
that a plant is never absolutely worthless. I am supposing 
the case of a worthless plant to emphasize my point of view. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that; but the same provision will 
take care of cases that occurred before the declaration of war 
by America on April 6, 1917. The amendment the Senator 
offers only applies under the deductions allowed in the first 
place. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The deductions from gross profits. 

Mr. SMOOT. The deductions allowed from gross profits. Of 
course, the same thing applies to partnerships and individuals 
and corporations, as the Senator has already stated, but the 
relief provisions take care of such cases. I want to say to Sen- 
ators now, in studying this bill they must go through it and find 
whether there are any relief provisions relating to the particu- 
lar item or not. The bill is full of them, as I have already said. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The language of paragraph 4, to which the 
Senator refers, is as follows: 

4. Proper recognition or allowance can not be made for amortization, 
obsolescence, or exceptional depletion due to the present war, or to the 
necessity in connection with the present war of providing plant which 
will not be wanted for the purpose of the trade or business after the 
termination of the war, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It goes back, however, to the previ- 
ous paragraph, which authorizes a certain amount annually. 
The Senator has in mind cases where amortization can not be 
handled. We must go back to the first of the four paragraphs. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like to ask the two Senators who 
are on the Finance Committee if this provision will allow a 
plant constructed prior to April 6, 1917, to amortize why is it 
necessary on page 26 and page 56 to forbid the right to amortize. 
What is the objection to striking that out? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator right now, if he desires 
me to do so. During the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, the con- 
tracts that were made between the manufacturers in foreign 
countries provided a price at which goods were furnished to for- 
eign countries that would cover the cost of the plant, providing 
it furnished the goods at the price named, at least in some cases, 
but not in other cases. In other words, if the manufacturer 
made the contract and had built his plant entirely for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing the goods at the end of two years, in 
many cases the price paid by foreign countries for the goods he 
manufactured would entirely wipe out the cost of his plant, and 
whatever profit he made over and above that was his. That 
happened during those years before America entered the war. 
In our examination we did find that there were some manufac- 
turers in the United States, and I could mention them, and I 
may say they could be counted upon the fingers of one hand 
almost, who did not charge the foreign countries prices that 
would give them sufficient profit to cover the extra cost of put- 
ting up the new plant for the manufacture of goods for the 
foreign country. This provision that I have cited is the one the 
ccmuinittee adopted to meet those few cases. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. That is the few who had not made enough 
to repay the plant constructed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is left entirely with the depart- 
ment. The evidence from those concerned must be presented to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and it must convince 
the department that the contracts and prices at which the goods 
were sold would not produce sufficient profit to cover the ex- 
penditures of the amortization of the buildings. I am quite 
sure the bill as it is drawn and presented will cover all just 
cases. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator from Utah from his explana- 
tion makes clear to me that I was right in my original under- 
standing. The Senator states that a plant that lost money and 
never could reimburse itself from its contract with a foreign 
Government is taken care of by paragraph 4, page 101, whereas 
the concern that constructed the plant prior to this date, but 
did not lose money, on the other hand made money and made 
enough to repay the plant construction, can not be allowed now 
to amortize in full down to the point of very much of its con- 
struction, and that was my understanding of the provision. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to ask the Senator if his amendment 
is adopted will not amortization of every steel plant in the 
United States be valid, every powder plant, and practically 
7 585 plant engaged in a manufacturing industry in the United 

tates? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not know whether it will or not. I 
do think that the amortization of a portion of those plants will 
take place, and it ought to take place as a matter of justice. 
But that is entirely aside from this issue. My contention is 
that if one should be amortized all should. If any are not to be, 
none should. 

Mr. President, coming to the case of a plant that was con- 
structed, as I assume, in 1916, and made such prices as enabled 
it to repay itself, which case is covered by the bill, I want to 
give it some further thought. 

It is true that many plants made such a contract with foreign 
governments as would yield them a profit that would enable 
them to pay back the cost of the plant. I think it is further 
true that in administering the law heretofore, the Treasury De- 
partment has allowed those plants to amortize a certain per- 
centage of that cost, upon the theory that the war would last 
perhaps a certain length of time, and the loss would be distribu- 
ted throughout a period of years. They have provided in 
their contracts for amortizing the debt. They got the money 
from foreign governments for that purpose. The Government 
has heretofore allowed them by way of amortization to repay a 
portion of their capital laid out in temporary plants, and I think 
they ought to be allowed to continue that repayment out of their 
profits. 

This bill, however, interrupts the process of repayment. It 
says from now on they shall not be allowed to repay themselves 
that capital expenditure to the amount that remains yet to be 
amortized. That, I say, is not fair; it is not just. 

I was supposing that the plant would be worthless after the 
war. 

Now, on that supposition, the $10,000,000 expenditure would 
be a total loss of capital, unless during the war business the 
concern made gross profits of an amount sufficient to cover 
the same. My suppositious concern did make enough money to 
repay that expenditure and made it out of foreign countries. 
In that sense the foreigners built the plant. But in a real 
sense it is accurate to say that the foreigner merely repaid the 
$10,000,000 which American capital had laid out, and thus saved 
the American concern from suffering, to that extent, a loss due 
to the postwar uselessness of the plant it had spent its 
money on. 

This amounts to saying that the American spent $10,000,000 
for a plant; that the plant, now that peace is here, is worth less 
because its earning power ceases with the war; but that the 
American is no worse off in his capital assets than before be- 
cause, while he finds a plant worth nothing on his hands, yet 
he has in his assets $10,000,000 of foreign-paid money to take 
the place of his original $10,000,000 of expended capital. 

Now, Mr. President, that American business man is in a 
sound situation; he has made sure of the return of his money. 
His capital is not depleted. He recognized from the start that 
the expenditure for a war plant was a temporary business and 
that after the war that business would end and his plant 
junked. He therefore charged that plant expenditure to operat- 
ing cost and set the price for his commodity to the foreigner 
at a figure to cover such cost. Thus he has recovered his 
$10,000,000 of capital. 
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Thus far he displayed sound sense and well-approved business 
judgment and practice. 

But, sir, if this bill remains as written his prudence in thus 
safeguarding his capital will be frustrated by the United States 
Congress. For his plant having been constructed prior to 
April 6, 1917, he is told that he may not consider that $10,000,000 
as u repayment of operating expense and expenditure. He is 
not allowed to deduct it from gross income. It therefore is to 
be treated as net income, and as such it is taxable. If he is in 
the last bracket class of this bill, the rate on him is nearly 70 
per cent. That rate levied on this $10,000,000 makes him pay 
$7,000,000 to the United States. 

Wherefore, we see that now his situation is that he has the 
valueless plant on his hands—a zero asset—but instead of also 
having the $10,000,000 of capital that the foreigners paid him 
for the purpose of replacing his own capital expenditures of that 
amount he has only $3,000,000, his country taking from him the 
other $7,000,000. His loss is therefore $7,000,000. 

Suppose it be said that this concern made profits on top of 
the $10,000,000 to cover plant and that that circumstance must 
be regarded. Very well, sir; let us regard it. What of it? 
What does it amount to? Why, it amounts to no more than 
this, that he has made a profit over and above all operating 
costs; that is to say, he has made some net profit. That being 
the ease, we then find him to be a manufacturer who belongs to 
the class that would pay taxes. And whatever the Congress 
determines he should pay on such net income of course he ought 
cheerfully to pay. 

Now, Mr. President, in view of the consideration that I 
have attempted to thus advance I am forced to the conclusion 
that the concern which embarked upon war business before 
April 6, 1917, is not to be distinguished, in applying the amorti- 
zation principle, from one that embarked on such business since 
that date, simply for the reason that in the one case the allies 
were made to cover the plant cost, and in the other the allies 
were not made to cover such cost. 

Indeed, as I suggested a while ago, if there is any distinc- 
tion to be drawn, the equities are the coneern that 
started up after April 6, 1917, which planned to look, and must 
of necessity look, to our own country to repay the plant expense. 

Yet this bill as drawn allows the fellow who built his plant 
since we entered the war to deduct its cost before paying any 
tax, but disallows the same thing to the one who built before 
that date and who reimbursed himself from foreigners. 

Is there any other reason why this date of April 6, 1917, 
should be allowed to remain in the bill, drawing a line of de- 
marcation as it does between concerns that expanded to a 
war footing before that date and those that so expanded after 
that date? I know of none that can appeal to me, though I 
am aware of another reason that has been suggested, which 
seems to find favor in some quarters. 

This reason is that plants which started since our entry into 
the war—that is, since April 6, 1917—did so to help this country 
in its great extremity, that they were therefore impelled by 
praiseworthy motives of patriotism, whereas those which got 
noder way before that date were looking for profit, and profit 
alone. 

Now, Mr. President, with respect to this argument I wish to 
first say that a reyenue bill which is designed tc raise moneys 
by way of taxation, and which in so doing undertakes to re- 
gard and apply the principles of sound business accounting, 
must not be regarded as a fitting and appropriate place in 
which to distribute bouquets and souvenirs for pretended pa- 
triotism. Yet if this argument is sound that is what the bill 
would do, 

I employed the term “pretended patriotism.” I did so ad- 
visedly, for I decline to accept the view that business which 
sought to work for us upon our entrance into the war sought 
to perform simply and solely the labors of devoted patriotism. 
Sir, making money was the motive of those who are taken 
care of by this date. 

I do not say that the thought that they were rendering a 
service to their country supplied to them no satisfaction. I 
doubt not it did. But the fact remains that profit was the aim 
in view, and accumulated fortunes the goal. 

No. Mr. President, those coming in after April 6, 1917, were 
ro more patriotic than those who got under way before that 
date. Why, then, should there be so tender a regard for the 
late concerns? Why should this insidious distinction be drawn? 

Why, sir, the late comers were the business laggards of the 
country. What were they doing throughout the 32 months of 
crowded events that preceded this date of April 6, 1917. Keen 
business men of this country who grasped the situation and 
sensed the future, who had vision, courage, capital, and the 
capacity to do things, lost no opportunity to mobolize that part 


of the forces of American industrial power and resources within 
their control. They embarked upon programs of unprecedented 
expansion. They laid out millions upon millions on temporary 
enterprises. Sir, when the shock of war came, in 1914, its 
paralyzing stroke was felt the world over. American commerce 
ceased and American business for the moment was palsied. 
Prices fell. Labor was out of work and calamity was impend- 
ing. But this condition did not long prevail. These leaders of 
American enterprise soon revitalized American industry. They 
created demands in the commodity markets and gave to labor 
compensations far beyond the dreams of the most optimistic. 

They set the house in order and made it possible for 
America to assume her present commanding financial place 
among the nations of the world. In a very true sense they 
not only brought the world’s wealth here, but they saved Euro- 
pean civilization from defeat. I say, sir, that in the field of 
their activities they brought as much glory to American in- 
dustry as our magnificent armies brought honor to our flag. 

And when we came into the war these plants were ready to 
supply our country. They did not have to be built. They 
were not in futuro; they were in esse. There was no necessity 
to wait upon them for 3, 6, or 12 months for munitions and 
equipment. They were mobilized and ready. These plants 
that were constructed before this date of April 6, 1917, were 
prepared to commence production for our country on April 7, 
1917. Those that were built since that date were not ready 
and some not ready yet after the lapse of over one and a half 
years. 

Yet, sir, the slothful ones, under this section, may amortize, 
while the alert ones may not. Verily the Scripture is being 
fulfilled, for the last are first and the first are last. 

Why should punishment be inflicted on those who were ready 
to render instant service to the country in its time of need? 
Why so favorable a regard for those who had to commence to 
get ready? 

I make no complaint against allowing the amortization prin- 
ciple to operate for the new plants. I do make complaint that 
it is not allowed to operate likewise in favor of the more 
meritorious ones. Let it apply to all alike or let it apply to 
none. 

Mr. President, on Saturday the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee called attention to the fact that mines, oil wells, gas 
wells, and lumber mills were allowed amortization to the full 
extent requested by them, and that plants constructed since 
April 6, 1917, were allowed to amortize. Every industry, it 
seems, is allowed to reimburse its temporary capital expendi- 
tures except those plants that were constructed by that portion 
of American business which was the only live part of business 
in this country prior to our entrance into the war; and it was 
the only part of business in the whole country that, upon our 
declaration of war, was able to render immediate present serv- 
ice to the country. I submit the distinction should not be made 


against them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to say to the 
Senator that these provisions of the bill and the suggested 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware received the most 
careful consideration from the Finance Committee, and, as I 
recall, every member of the committee approved what we finally 
determined to do and what the bill as finally presented to you 
contains. 

We start from our entrance into the war and allow amortiza- 
tion to plants constructed to produce war supplies. There is a 
provision in the bill that allows in extraordinary cases therein 
described amortization in the case of plants created before we 
entered the war. As the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] says, 
you can count the extraordinary cases on the fingers of one 
hand. 


Why the distinction? The plants built prior to our entrance 
into the war were built under contracts with England, France, 
Italy, and other countries to make certain supplies, and the prices 
under those contracts covered the cost of constructing the plant 
and a profit. That was shown as the result of our investigation 
as to a large number of these plants. Why extend to them an 
amortization when they had covered the cost of their plants in 
the profits on contracts? y 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; but only for a moment, because 
I wish to finish what I have to say. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I merely wish to make a suggestion to the 
Senator. Let us suppose that they did get from the allies a suf- 
ficient sum of money to enable them to amortize on their books 
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the cost of their plants. The point is now whether the United 
States Government will allow them to keep that sum which they 
have been allowed by way of amortization? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer that the time has passed 
and that money is no longer subject to taxation; they have 
already made it; they made it before this year. 

Mr, WOLCOTT, Let me suggest further to the Senator 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to get through, so that we 
may go on with the bill, but I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Sodo I; I donot want to protract the discus- 
sion. But I wish to suggest this to the Senator: It is true that 
they have been allowed an amortization, but not to the full ex- 
tent that they are entitled to. They have only had two years. 
They ought to be allowed to continue to the extent allowed un- 
der the rules of the Treasury; but this provision intercepts that 


process. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The contracts which they made en- 
abled them to provide for their amortization and to make a 
profit besides. There was no reason at all to grant amortization 
privilege to companies existing prior to our entry into the war 
who had their plants working for foreign countries and who 
made their contracts at prices which paid them for the entire 
construction of their plants and a fair profit. We allowed the 
exemption in a few cases where this was not done, but we 
guarded carefully the provision. 

Now, as to the plants erected since we entered the war, they 
do not occupy that position. As a rule, their contracts, even 
with the Government, have contemplated work reaching beyond 
this year; but the work has been stopped, the Government has 
canceled the contracts in the case of a great many of them, and 
they occupy an entirely different position from plants that have 
completed contracts with foreign countries. If the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware were accepted there would be an 
enormous loss of revenue; if it were accepted there would be 
more difficulties in administration. All these facts, all these 
circumstances, studied out in individual cases to reach what was 
right, were considered by the committee, and I believe the com- 
mittee unanimously concluded that what we have presented to 
you was right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not feel that I would 
be justified in allowing this bill to pass until I had made an at- 
tempt, at least, to cut down the tax upon those things which are 
necessary, such as clothing. I therefore wish to offer an amend- 
ment, on page 200, by striking out lines 12 to 21, inclusive, cover- 
ing these subjects: 

(11) Men's and boys’ suits or overcoats, not including uniforms of 
officers in the military or naval forces of the United States, on the 
amount in excess of $50 each ; 

(12) Women's and misses’ suits, cloaks, and coats, on the amount in 
excess of $50 each, or, when made up by a tailor or seamstress, on the 
amount in excess of $00 in value each; 

(13) Women's and misses’ dresses, on the amount in excess of $40 
each, or, when made up by a tailor or seamstress, on the amount in 
excess of $40 in value each ; 

Mr. President, those were the particular items that were 
taken into consideration by the committee in striking out all 
of the provision for the taxation of clothing. Those were the 
particular items a tax on which was thought to be a tax upon 
necessaries, and not a tax upon luxuries. For instance, Mr. 
President, there was no objection particularly to a tax on 
trunks on the amount of cost in excess of $50. You can get a 
fairly respectable trunk for perhaps much less than that, and 
when one pays $50 for a trunk he possibly can afford to pay a 
little tax on the amount over $50. 

So also in the case of the next article, traveling bags, on 
which a tax is laid upon the amount paid in excess of $25. 
You can get a traveling bag for very much less than $25, even 
with the excessive prices of to-day, but while you can get a 
traveling bag for less than $25 you can not get a suit of 
woolen clothes for less than $50, I do not care where you go to 
get it and whether it is custom-made or otherwise. 

Again, purses, pocketbooks, shopping bags, and handbags cost- 
ing in excess of $7.50 each. You can buy some of them perhaps 
for $5, and they will answer the purpose, but you can not buy 
a woman's coat for $50 if it is a woolen coat. There is quite 
a difference between an article that is necessary and one which 
you can get along without. 

Again, it is proposed to put a tax on fans on the amount 
in excess of $1. Well, I have an idea you can buy a palm 
leaf fan for less than $1, but I do not think you can buy any 
other kind for less than $1. You can get along with a palm- 
leuf fan, so fur as fanning one’s self is concerned, but you can 
not get along without woolen clothing during the winter months. 
So, Mr. President, with women’s and misses’ hats and bonnets, 
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A woman can buy a bonnet or a hat that will answer the pur- 
pose of a hat to cover her head for less than $15, even though it 
may not be a very good one, but it will answer the purpose. 

So, too, Mr. President, women can get along without silk 
stockings; they can probably wear lisle-thread stockings that 
are just exactly as good, and will be just as comfortable, but 
boys can not get along without suits and overcoats in the winter- 
time. Young ladies can not get along without misses’ suits, 
and women can not get along very well without dresses of some 
kind, and woolen dresses in the winter months of the year. 

Mr. President, I simply want to suggest that if we were to 
levy a tax of 20 per cent on wool everyone would object to it, 
and yet you are levying this 20 per cent tax on practically every. 
article of woolen goods, because the amounts which you have 
fixed as the basis of your taxation are such that you will pur- 
chase nothing for less than those particular amounts, and 
therefore you subject everything that you purchase in the line 
of woolen clothing to a tax. 

Again, Mr. President, if I believed that you could buy a good 
woolen suit for a man for less than $50, I would say, Tax that 
which is above $50 at the rate of 10 per cent.” If you could buy 
a Woman's coat for less than $50, I would say, All right; tax 
that above $50.” But when you can not buy either of them for 
less than $50, why should we levy that heavy tax here? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Mr. President, will the Senator allow. 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yicld to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am going to step out for a moment; 
and I want to say to the Senator that he understands, of course, 
that the committee was opposed to all of section 905 and struck 
it all out? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So that so far as those of us who 
were with the Senator are concerned, we have not anything to 
do with it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suggest that the Senator direct his 
remarks to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. He led the 
fight to restore this entire section, and it is his fight now with 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know, but, Mr. President, I felt at least 
that Senators were influenced in voting against the committec 
amendment on account of many other things besides the mere 
item of woolen clothing. What I am trying to do in this amend- 
ment is to prevent an extra charge of 20 per cent on woolen 
clothing for which you have to pay $40 or $50, and you can not 
get it any cheaper. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] moved to strike 
out “20 per cent” and make it “10 per cent.” Why? If it is 
a luxury in any sense, of course we should tax it at the rate of 
20 per cent, but I do not think the Senator thought it was a 
luxury, and therefore he moved, and very properly moved, te 
reduce the tax to 10 per cent instead of 20 per cent. I think we 
can go a step further upon the particular articles I have men- 
tioned, which are absolute necessaries, and which now cost the 
American people twice as much as they ought to cost them, 
without putting a still heavier burden upon them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Wisconsin offered that 
amendment primarily because even though these were luxuries 
in the preceding section, the Senate had already adopted an 
amendment taxing statuary, paintings, and so forth, which 
clearly are all luxuries, at only 5 per cent; and so long as 
that was true, the Senator from Wisconsin did not believe it 
was fair to tax these things 20 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If you tax statuary and those things 
which are absolute luxuries only 5 per cent, then why, in 
Henven's name, should you not let the American people buy 
the necessaries of life in their clothing without having to pay 
even 10 per cent in the way of a tax? If you can even purchase 
automobiles with a tax of only 5 per cent upon them, then 
give me some good reason why we should compel the American 
people to pay $10 or $15 extra for a suit of clothes when they 
can not get them any cheaper thin the amount fixed here for 
the beginning of the tax. 

The result of this, as I have stated before, will finally be to 
increase cnormously the consumption of shoddy and shoddy 
goods, and just to that extent to decrease the use of wool in 
clothing. I want to encourage the farmer at this time, when he 
is getting a splendid price for his wool—I might almost say an 
exorbitant price—to increase the production -f wool. I want 
to see wool used in goods and not shoddy used in them. E 
know that the result of this extra tax will be that more shoddy 
will be put in goods to bring them below the price named in the 
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provision, and you will make the ultimate consumer pay enor- 
mously more in the course of the year for the goods that he 
will buy than you would without this tax, because the cheaper 
goods will not wear like the good woolen goods; and I, at least, 
felt it my duty to do what I could to protect the overburdened 
American people from paying too much for woolen goods. 
Therefore, I limit my amendment to those three subdivisions. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I only want to say a word, be- 
cause I am disinclined to detain the Senate at this hour, and 
we have had this question argued pretty thoroughly here this 
afternoon. 

The impression left by the Senator’s speech would be that 
we are taxing the whole value of these articles. We must 
always keep in mind that it is only the excess above $50 that 
is taxed for women's suits or men's suits. Then comes the tax. 

The Senator says that no proper clothing can be bought for 
those prices. I have here the Washington Star of to-night, and 
also of a few nights ago. Among the advertisements in the Star 
that I looked over a few minutes ago, here are $50 broadcloth 
and plush coats, now marked down to $25. Here are wool Shet- 
land sweaters, $7.95, specially priced; sweaters in cardigan 
stitch, whatever that is, and fancy weaves, shown in all the new 
color combinations, such as Wilson,“ with collar and cuffs of 
“Rome Green“; “ Rome,” with pastel stripe on collar and cuffs; 
“Wilson,” combined with “ Democracy”; “Rome,” combined 
with Glory.“ Also combinations of admiral blue, Pershing tan, 
Foch blue and freedom—only $7.95 for all that. Things surely 
are coming down. 

It is just a question whether we are willing to tax these 
things that are sold at extravagant prices. I know, and every- 
body knows, that clothing is high, but it probably will not stay 
there. 3 

Here are other advertisements—women’s and misses’ coats, 
$29.50; and in the Star to-night, women’s pajamas, $7.50—I do 
not know what those are—and kimonas, and men’s pajamas, 
All those things seem to be marked down now and appear to be 
getting down to somewhere near reasonable prices. 

I am not going to argue this question. We have had the 
argument before. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator, 
if he will allow me, will he guarantee that these are woolen 
goods? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I do not know anything about any guar- 
anty. I will not make any guaranty. That is an utterly foolish 

`- question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course you can buy almost any kind of 
shoddy thing for almost any kind of a price; but I am speaking 
of the woolen goods that the people of the United States are 
entitled to have. 

Mr. KENYON. The ground of my opposition to the Senator's 
amendment is this: Take dresses that cost two and three hun- 
dred dollars, that can be bought only by the rich people of the 
country, and suits of clothes costing up in the eighties and 
around a hundred dollars. If people buy those things they are 
able to pay the tax without any special irritation, and I think 
they are perfectly willing to do it. The “poor working girl” 
‘argument has been paraded before us, but I do not think you 
will find many of them buying $10 silk hose and fancy dresses 
at large prices. There is a good deal of nonsense about that 


‘argument. All I am going to ask for is a yea-and-nay vote on 
this proposition. My desire is to see snobbery and ostentation 
taxed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa de- 
mands the yeas and nays. Is the request seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KENYON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. . 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Jones, Wash. Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Kellog, New Smith, Mich, 
Chamberlain Kendrick Norris Smoot 
Dillingham Kenyon Nugent Spencer 
Fletcher Kirby Overman 1 
France <nox Venrose Sutherland 
Gerry La Follette Vhelan Swanson 
Gore Lenroot Poindexter Thomas 
Gronna Lodge Pollock ‘Townsend 
Hale McCumber Saulsbury Trammell 
Harding McKeliar Sbafroth Warren 
Henderson Martin, Ky. Sheppard Watson 
Hitchcock Martin, Va. Simmons Weeks 
Johnson, S. Dak. Moses Smith, Ariz. Wiliams 
Jones, N. Mex. Myers Smitb, Ga. Wolcott 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 
Mr. KENYON. I ask the Presiding Officer if he will not 


submit the request again to the Senate for a yea-and-nay vote. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A yea-and-nay vote is re- 
quested. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Again announcing my pair with the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Ranspetr], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is ab- 
sent. In his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] to the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], I vote 
“ yea.’ 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Str], I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Caper]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PiTTMAN] and let my vote stand. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Savrsspury] is necessarily absent on important public 
business and that he is paired with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. KNOX (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
not noticing the absence of my pair, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Making the same transfer previously 
announced, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARDING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] and vote. I yote “nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Faz] to the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. LODGE. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrru] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEnp] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Roprxson]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hotris]. 

The result was announced—years 35, nays 17, as follows: 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 


YEAS—35. 
Bankhead Knox New Sutherland 
Brandegee Lenroot Overman Swanson 
Dillingham Lodge Penrose Thomas 
France MeCumber Phelan Warren 
Gerry Martin, Ky. Simmons Watson 
Gore Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Henderson Moses Smith, Ga. Williams 
Jones, N. Mex. Myers Smoot Wolcott 
Kendrick Nelson Spencer 
NAYS—17. 
Fletcher Kenyon Nugent Sheppard 
Hale Kirby Poindexter Trammell 
Harding La Follette Pollock 
Johnson, S. Dak. McKellar - Pomerene 
Kellogg Norris Shafroth 
NOT VOTING—44, 

Ashurst Fernald Lewis Shields 
Baird Frelinghuysen McLean Smith, Md. 
Beckham Ga McNary Smith, Mich. 

rah Go Owen Smith, S. C. 
Calder Gronna Page Sterling 
Chamberlain Hardwick Pittman Thompson 
Col Hitehock Ransdell ‘Townsend 
Culberson Hollis Reed Underwood 
Cummins Jobnson, Cal. Robinson Vardaman 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Fall King Sherman Walsh 


So Mr. McCumser's amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HALE obtained the fleor. 


Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator allow me just a moment? 
Mr. HALE. Certainly. 
Mr. SMOOT. I want to perfect this amendment. I call at- 


tention to the fact that there must be another amendment in 


1918. 
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the House provision now that the amendment has been adopted. 
On page 202, beginning in line 4 with the last word “As,” I 
move to strike out al! down to and including the word“ dresses,” 


in line 7. It reads: 


As used in this subdivision the term “vendor” includes a tailor or 
dressmaker making up women's or misses’ suits, cloaks, coats, or dresses. 

Now that those paragraphs have been eliminated, I move to 
strike ont these words. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to say that necessarily those 
words should go out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 


ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING CLAIMS. 


Mr. HENDERSON. There is a very important joint reso- 
lution which has just passed the House of Representatives this 
afternoon and is now on the Presiding Officer’s desk. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it laid before the Senate at this 
time and put on its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the joint 
resolution {H. J. Res. 372) to amend Senate joint resolution No. 
78, approyed October 5, 1917, entitled “ Joint resolution to sus- 
pend requirements of the annual assessment work on mining 
claims during the years 1917 and 1918, which was read the first 
time by its title and the second time at length as follows: 

Resolred, etc., That the provisions of Senate joint resolution, ap- 
proved October 5, 1917, be amended so as to provide that the time for 
filing notices to hold said m claims in the Territory of Alaska, 
under the said resolution, be, the same is hereby, extended te the 
Ist day of April, 1919 

Mr. HENDERSON. I ask that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside and I ask unanimous consent to consider 
this joint resolution. It will take only a moment. There will 
not be any debate on it and it is a very important matter. 
Wee SIMMONS, I shall not object, providing there is no de- 

te. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LENROOT. Before consent is given I would like to know 
what the measure is. 

Mr. HENDERSON, It simply provides that under the joint 
resolution passed two years ago suspending assessment work 
on mining claims during the years 1917 and 1918 the time for 
filing a notice which expires January 1 shall be extended for 
the period of three months for Alaska on account of the in- 
finenza and the difficulty of getting the notices sent there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has passed the House? 

Mr. HENDERSON. It has passed the House, and came over 
this afternoon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope the joint 
resolution will be passed, but I just want to express my regret 
that while we can get action promptly upon a matter of this 
kind concerning property rights we are unable to get action 
on a bill to extend aid to the people there who are dying. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. I offer an amendment to the bill to come in on 
page 197, line 4: Before the word “ canoes,” I move to insert the 
word “ pleasure.” ‘The bill now provides—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that we have 
considered that matter; I have conferred with other members 
of the committee, and we will accept the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. After section 1407 insert: 

Sec. 1408. That it shall hereafter be unlawful for the United States 
of America to make any loan of money, bonds, or credit to any other 
nation, government, power, or people, or the representative thereof or 
to purchase the securities, bonds, or credits of such nation, government, 
power, or people except as it may become necessary to do so in order 
to ndjust, collect, and realize upon the loans already made to and bonds 
and securities acquired of such nation, power, or government unless and 


until the Secretary of the Treasury is first thereunto duly authorized 
by act of Congress. 


Mr, KIRBY. Mr. President, this is an amendment of some 
moment, and it seems to me might well be put upon this bill 
Taising revenue. The people of our country are heavily taxed. 
They have responded liberally to the loan of money to our Gov- 
ernment, both in war stamps and in bonds. They are now taxed 
heavily and are going to continue to be taxed heavily, and it 
seems to me the time has come when we should quit lending the 
money of the United States of America to other Governments, 
powers, or peoples. We have leaned all the moneys that are 
necessary to carry all the Governments with whom we were 
associated in the war to a successful completion of it. The war 
is ended, and this is a time, in my opinion, when we should end 
lending the money of the people raised by taxation to other 
Governments of the earth. 

This does not prevent lending money as may be necessary to 
realize upon the loans that have heretofore been made to these 
Governments, but it would prevent the lending of any money to 
any other Government for any purpose whatever until the pur- 
pose was first disclosed to Congress and the consent of Congress 
obtained to the particular loan desired. It seems to me the time 
has come when we ought to do something of this kind, and on 
that account I propose this amendment here to-day. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President. 

Mr. KIRBY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas that 
the Government owns several million dollars worth of property 
in France. It is the purpose, I understand, to try to sell that 
property to European Governments. Would the Senator's 
APAE prohibit taking bonds for that property if it were 
80 

Mr. KIRBY. Not at all, as I understand it. It is to lend 
the money in the Treasury here and take bonds or purchase 
securities ont of the Treasury. I do not think that ought to be 
done, and I believe the time has come to stop it. If there exists 
any great necessity for any further lending of credit or of 
money by the Government, it ought to be brought to Congress 
and the consent of Congress first obtained to do it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I am in agreement with the Senator 
about that, but I believe it would be unfortunate if we were 
prevented from receiving any payment for our property over 
there in the bonds of other countries. 

Mr. KIRBY. This will not do that. 
that kind, and its effect can not be such. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I earnestly hope this amend- 
ment will not prevail. I think it would be a most embarrassing 
thing to do at this time. I am advised by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to-day that it would be most embarrassing and would 
prevent the Government from doing things absolutely necessary 
under present circumstances. The war has not closed yet, but 
when it has closed all authority of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to advance money to the allies will have passed. Congress is at 
this time considering legislation with reference to loans to 
certain of our allies after the war has closed. 

The Secretary of the Treasury who has just relinquished 
his office—Secretary McAdoo—recommended to the House of 
Representatives legislation of that character. That body is 
considering that legislation in committee, I understand, right 
now. When the Secretary of the Treasury appeared before the 
Finance Committee he said that when the war closes it would 
be necessary, in his opinion, if we were unable ourselves to sell 
to some of our allies, especially to Belgium and France, mate- 
rials which they would absolutely need and which they could 
not get elsewhere, in order to carry on the work of recon- 
struction, authority ought to be given to do that, because if it 
were not given it would be impossible for us to sell them the 
material and the supplies which they would need for these pur- 
poses. He presented to the committee a very strong statement. 
He showed the committee, and he showed them nothing more 
than what we would have known if we had thought about it, 
that the countries now needing or presently to need great quan- 
tities of supplies are not in a financial position to buy and pay 
for these things in cash, and when we loan them money for the 
purpose of buying those goods in this country we would simply 
enable the business people of this country to furnish them the 
supplies, and for the money that we advance them to pay 
our business people we would be advancing Government securi- 
ties that were as good as could be found probably in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

Mr. President, if we do not permit the Government to loan 
at all after the war closes, our business people will not be able 
to supply these goods, and our allies will not be able to get them 
anywhere else. 

No money is lost; no money is jeopardized. We simply enable 
our people, the producers of this country, to sell these goods, and 
we get abundant security for the money that we advance. 


It has no purpose of 
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I do not think that anything could be more unwise than to sud- 
denly cut off the splendid trade which the business people of this 
country have a right to expect and which they can get without 
losing or even jeopardizing a dollar of American money ; and, as 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] suggests to me, it does 
not increase the tax, because the bonds which we get from them 
for the money which we advance go immediately into the hands 
ef our own people. It will not be a burden to us so far as inter- 
est charges are concerned, because those will be met in due time 
by the governments from whom we get the bonds, and in the end 
our principal will be returned. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong the discussion, but I 
do sincerely trust that this amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not mean to prolong the 
debate a moment. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Six- 
MONS] has covered the case. It seems to me it would be most 
unfortunate in every way at this time to pass a general law 
that we would not extend any further credit to the nations 
with whom we have been associated in the war against Ger- 
many. It is extending a credit, it is not giving them money. 
I think now, with peace negotiations just coming on, to adopt 
such an amendment as this would be most unfortunate. 

Mr. GORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, we agreed to extend credit and 
to loan money to our allies during the emergency and because 
of the necessity for so doing. The necessity was great; it was 
urgent. We have loaned them money until the war has been 
brought to a successful conclusion. Now it is proposed to 
establish nations on the other side of the world. It is pro- 
posed to rehabilitate great Russia, that once mighty empire 
yonder, which is destroyed, dismembered, impotent, and is now 
being harassed and overrun by bandit hordes of Czecho-Sloyaks 
swinging down through that country. 

Is it our business and our policy here to lend the nations 
that are going to be cut out of other territory money with 
which to stand upon their feet, in the hope that they may pay 
it back hereafter? To tax our people to the last limit to get 
the money to lend to them? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas to a little business arrange- 
ment which was reported to have been made recently. It is 
now well known that our disbursements in Europe are very 
large, and so there has been an exchange of credits. We have 
made an advance of a quarter of a billion dollars just in the 
last few days to our European allies, and, in turn, they have 
made advances to us over there for a similar amount. But the 
right to make advances must exist in order to carry out a 
transaction of that kind. I assume that there will be a number 
of just such transactions as that while our expenditures in 
Europe are so very large. 

Mr. KIRBY. The purpose of my amendment is not to pre- 
yent that nor our collection of any loans or realizing upon any 
credits which we have found it necessary to make to our allies 
heretofore; it will have no effect to do that; but it is to prevent 
the loaning to these other Governments after the war has ended 
of money that must be collected by taxation from our people 
unless the necessity is so great that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can come here and say, “I desire to extend this much credit 
and I desire the permission of the Government to do it,“ and 
convince the Congress of the necessity therefor, it should stop. 
The time has come, in my judgment, when we should quit 
levying high taxes upon our people to lend the money to the 
other nations. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I am unable to 
agree with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KRBY]. I rather 
agree with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] and 
with the chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. SiM- 
mons]. In my judgment it is neither to our own advantage 
nor is it to the advantage of the peoples of Europe that they 
should live in a world of wreck and ruin and devastation. It 
is to their advantage, as it is to our advantage, that Europe 
should be rebuilded as rapidly as possible. We can facilitate 
the reconstruction of Europe by advances of credit. This will 
inure to their advantage, as it will to ours. If those countries 
and those peoples are obliged to rely upon the slow processes 
of accumulating capital in order to rebuild and to reconstruct 
their countries, it will postpone their prosperity, and it will 
inevitably lead to a long period of industrial depression both 
in Europe and in the United States. 
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The purchasing power of Europe has been seriously reduced; 
it has been almost destroyed during the course of this war. It 
is estimated, I believe, by Mr. Schwab, that Europe will re- 
quire $6,000,000,000 worth of iron and steel for pur- 
poses of reconstruction. There is a vast market. To sup- 
ply that market will be to our own interest; it will 
be eyen more to the interest of those countries which have 
been so seriously crippled. Half the world is to-day naked 
and hungry; half of Europe is but half clad and half fed. 
These elemental needs ought to be supplied. They ought to be 
largely supplied by the farmers of the United States. If they 
have purchasing power, and if we can sustain their purcha 
power, it will constitute an effective demand for the farni 
products of the United States. That will insure prosperity. 
to our farmers, which is a large guaranty of prosperity to 
every productive class and to every industry in the United 
States. s 

I should regard it as a serious mistake to withhold credit or 
purchasing power from those depressed people. It is not only 
to our advantage—waiving the question of duty, or rather of 
humanity—but it is a matter of the highest industrial and 
commercial concern to the people of the United States and to 
all of the peoples in Europe. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before the question is 
taken on the amendment I desire to see if I understand the situ- 
ation correctly. I understand that about $8,000,000,000 has been 
authorized by Congress to be loaned. Is that correct? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The loan of about $10,000,000,000 has been 
authorized, about $8,000,000,000 of which have already been 
loaned. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then, there is something like a billion 
and three-quarters in money which could be loaned in the future 
without further legislative authority. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but there will have to be further legis- 
lation to make any loans after the war. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the end of the war will be indicated, 
I assume, by the proclamation of the President that the war has 
ceased. The effect of the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Kırgy], then, would be to withdraw the authority 
already granted as to the loaning of the remainder of that 
money. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Undoubtedly, that would be the effect of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico and Mr. THOMAS addressed the 
Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I call up an amendment which 
has heretofore been offered by me, and ask that it be stated by 
the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 30, line 23, at the end of the line, 
it is proposed to strike out the semicolon and insert a colon and 
the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That any taxpayer who is the head of a family 
shall be entitled to decuct from his gross income such sum or sums of 
money as he may have actually expended during the taxable year as 
rent for residence purposes for himself or family, but not in excess of 
a sum of $1,000, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the proposition 
presented by this amendment is very simple. If an individual, 
partnership, or corporation owns its place of business it is not 
charged up with the rental value of that property as income. 
If a partnership, individual, or corporation does not own its 
place of business it is entitled to deduct from its income the 
rent of the premises in which it does business, so as to put it 
on a parity with the business where the buildings and plant 
are owned by the operating interest. What this amendment 
does is this: Under the bill as it is now framed, if a man owns 
his home he occupies it without being charged anything for its 
rental value. If he does not own his home he is not permitted 
to deduct from the income the rent which he has got to pay to 
house his family. The amendment is for the purpose of putting 
individuals on an equality as to residence precisely in the same 
way as we put business on an equality as to place of business. 

I shall not discuss the matter at length. In a good many 
jurisdictions where they have income taxes they do just the 
other thing; they charge the owner with the reasonable rental 
value of the property, the farmer with the reasonable rental 
value of the house on the farm, and so on. I do not think that 
ought to be done. I think the system which the committee has 


adopted with reference to business is the proper one, and [ 
am simply seeking to extend that to the individuals who labor, 
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who live upon salaries, and who do not own their homes. I 
ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, the present law and also the 
pending bill do not allow deductions for personal living or 
family expenses. If this deduction is allowed, then I do not 
see any reason why personal living and family expenses gen- 
erally should not be also allowed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should merely 
like to state that I am simply proposing to allow as a deduction 
the item of rent alone, because as to other family expenses the 
man who owns a house has to pay them just he same as the 
man who does not own a house. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The man who owns a house is not allowed 
to deduct interest upon the investment in the house. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment, if adopted, 
means‘simply this, that it would be far better for a man never 
to own a home than to own one; or, in other words, the man 
who must rent a house has no investment whatever in it, pays 
no taxes on it, has no upkeep to provide for it, and pays no 
insurance upon it; but the man who owns a home is compelled 
to pay the expenses of all those items; and, besides that, he has 
got his money tied up and receives no income whatever from it. 
It seems to me the amendment is so foreign to what would be 
just and right that the Senate can not possibly agree to it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not think 
that this question can be settled by a mere wave of the hand. 

Mr. SMOOT, It can be by a vote. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. According to the Senator from 
Utah, a man who owns a building in which he conducts his 
business has no advantuge over the man who does not own the 
building in which he conducts his business, because he has to 
pay the upkeep of it, and he is also out of the use of the money 
invested in it; but in the case of business the man who does not 
own his building deducts the rent from his income. If there is 
no udvantage in the one case, why have the provision exempt- 
in; rent in the other? I submit, Mr. President, that this is 
but a matter of simple justice. If a man did not have his 
money in his residence he would have it invested in something 
else, and would get an income from that something else, and he 
would be paying a tax upon that income. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has asked a question and I shall 
simply undertake to answer it. The man who owns his own 
building and does business in that building has paid for it; it is 
a part of his capital, and he is allowed an exemption upon it, 
and, of course, if a man does not own the building whatever 
he pays as rent he is allowed upon it; but the man who owns 
the building is allowed an exemption upon it before any tax ever 
applies. That is the difference between the two cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POLLOCK, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill it is proposed to add a 
new section as follows: 

Sec. 1408. That the members of the various district and local boards 
who acted under the selective-service-draft act throughout the United 
States be, and are hereby, extended the thanks of Congress for their 
atriotic services to the country; and the Secretary of War is hereby 
directed to cause to be prepared and filed with the records of the War 
Department a complete and permanent record of the names of all those 
who so served, and that the Secretary of War is hereby directed to 
cause suitable bronze medals to be prepared and presented to all who 
so served. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina. 
{Putting the question.] By the sound, the “noes” seem to 
have it. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have two other 
amendments here. I can explain the purpose of them very 
readily. I have previously pointed out some advantages in 
making returns as corporations. I also pointed out wherein in- 
dividuals, under certain circumstances, have advantages over 
corporations in making their tax returns. I am sure that we 
ought to make all business of the same kind as nearly equal and 
competitive as we can, and if there is any advantage in an in- 
dividual or a partnership making a return as a corporation he 
ought to have the privilege of doing it, because by so doing he 
only puts himself on an equality with his competitor. Like- 
wise, if a corporation finds that it is more advantageous for the 
stockholders to make a return as a partnership, I do not see why 
that should not be done. I pointed out the other day very gross 
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inequalities simply because ene concern happened to be a part- 


nership and the other happened to be a corporation. There is no 
administrative difficulty in the way, because this bill only affects 
the mere matter of returns, and in the bill now we provide that 
certain corporations may make returns as partnerships. I will 
ask merely to have one of the amendments read, and will abide 
by the result upon that amendment so far as the other is con- 
cerned, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss this 
amendment, but simply to say that the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to allow any individual or corporation to select the most 
favorable way of being taxed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 229. That any individual or partnership carrying on a trade, 
business, or profession may in respect to the income derived from such 
trade, business, or profession, elect to be taxed as a corporation, and 
file return 1 In such case such individual or the members 
of the partnership shall not be subject, in respect to such income, to the 
taxes imposed by this title and Title III upon individuals and partner- 
ships, but shall subject to the taxes imposed by such titles upon cor- 
porations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I haye another 
amendment to offer, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. k 

The SEcrETAaRY. On page 95, at the end of line 12, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the period and to insert “and not including 
for the taxable years 1918 and 1919 any surplus or undivided 
profits earned since December 31, 1916.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I can explain 
this amendment in a very few words. Although it is a very 
important amendment, and will raise something over $100,000,- 
000 of revenue, to my mind it is nothing but in a small way 
bringing about justice for a grave discrimination which exists 
under the present law. 

For the taxable year 1917, individuals, partnerships, and cor- 
porations all paid the same excess-profits tax. Individuals and 
partners paid surtaxes on all of their profits, whether they were 
taken out of the business or not. Corporations paid no surtax; 
and only the profits of the corporation which were distributed 
in dividends have as yet become subject to any surtax. As a 
matter of dollars, the corporations in 1917 earned about $10,000,- 
000,000. After paying their taxes and after distributing their 
dividends they retained as undistributed profits, taxed only by 
the tax of 6 per cent which was provided, $4,000,000,000, and 
that money has been left in their treasuries. That $4,000,000,- 
000 has not only escaped any surtax but under this bill they 
add the $4,000,000,000 to their capital, and under this bill 
exempt the 8 or 10 per cent—whichever form of tax it comes 
under—on the $4,000,000,000. They have kept it from paying 
any surtax to begin with; they now add it to capital, and get 
it exempted under this bill, before they pay any excess or 
war profits taxes on it now; and this is only in a very small 
way making those dollars pay what the dollars of the individual 
or partnership have already paid. It will bring in about $100,- 
000,000 of revenue for this year, and it will bring in about 
$100,000,000 of revenue for next year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss this 
amendment. I will simply say that under the definition of“ in- 
vested capital” in the bill paid-in or earned surplus and un- 
divided profits constitute a part of invested capital; and what 
this amendment provides is that while the invested, paid-in, and 
earned surplus of every other year shall constitute part of in- 
vested capital the surplus and undivided profits of 1917 shall 
not constitute a part of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I was absent 
when certain sections were considered and adopted by the Senate 
to which I desire to offer an amendment. I have conferred with 
the chairman of the committee and have decided to ask unani- 
mous consent that I may offer the amendments now. It will 
obviate the necessity of offering them in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to offer an amendment which will be 
stated by the Secretary. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the amendment will be stated. 
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The Secretary. The Senator from Oklahoma offers the fol- 
lowing amendment to section 311, on page 89: 


Strike out: 

“(2) An amount equal to the average net income of the corporation 
for the prewar period, plus or minus, as the case be, 10 per cent 
of the for the prewar 


difference between the average invested capita 
period and the invested capital for the taxable year.” 

And insert in lieu thereof: 

»An amount equal to the average net income of the corporation for 
the prewar period, plus or minus, as the case may same per- 
centage of the difference between the average invested capital of the 
prewar period and the invested capital for the taxable year as the 
average net income of corporations engaged in a trade or business of 
the same general class as that conducted by the taxpayer for the ee: 
war period was of Sveria invested capital for coed. ab peg period : - 
cided, That in no case shall such percentage ex the percentage of 
the net income of the taxpayer for the prewar period of the average in- 
vested capital for the prewar period.“ 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appreciate and I fully sym- 
pathize with the desire of the Senate to pass this bill to-night. 
I also appreciate the difficulty, the impossibility, of the Senate 
understanding an intricate amendment of this character when 
read from the desk. I shall, however, abbreviate my explana- 
tion of it, because I wish to facilitate the passing of the bill. 

Of course no taxation bill can realize ideal or poetic justice. 
All that we can do is approximate a crude sort of justice, avoid- 
ing intended or avoidable injustice or inequalities. It some- 
times happens, however, that even low taxes, if they are un- 
equal, are more oppressive than high taxes if equal. Low taxes 
that discriminate in favor of one competitor and against an- 
other may ruin the one and enrich the other, whereas high taxes 
that are equal will not inflict any such imposition or burden 
u on either. One of the paramount considerations in passing 
a measure of this sort is to avoid inequality of burdens as be- 
tween competitors in the same industry. 

If the Senate will indulge me for one moment, in imposing 
the tax upon war profits we have adopted as the prewar period 
the years 1911, 1912, and 1913. Corporations have been given 
as an exemption the average net profits during the prewar 
period. That is, of course, a matter of obvious justice; but for 
corporations organized since the prewar period an artificial 
basis must be adopted. The committee has recommended as 
exemption for corporations organized since the prewar period 
the average net profits of corporations engaged in a like or 
similar business. I think that is the fairest standard which 
could have been agreed upon. 

The inequality arises, Mr. President, with respect to corpora- 
tions that did business during the prewar period and which 
have added to their investment since the close of that period. 
The exemption allowed upon this capital newly invested is 
only 10 per cent. 

Now, take a case. Take a corporation that was doing busi- 
ness during the prewar period, making an average profit of 20 
per cent, and let us: assume that the average profit for like 
industries is also 20 per cent. Now, a new corporation organ- 
ized since the prewar period would be entitled to an exemption 
of 20 per cent, based on the average profits of like industries; 
but a concern, we will say, that was capitalized at $50,000, 
operating during the prewar period, and realizing a profit of 
20 per cent, has added $450,000 of new capital to its business. 
Upon this $450,000 of capital newly invested it is entitled to an 
exemption of only 10 per cent, or $45,000. Take an entirely 
new concern which has been organized since the prewar period, 
5 at $500,000. It will be allowed an exemption of 
$100,000, because the average net earnings of like industries 
are 20 per cent. Now, there is a serious discrepancy between 
like industries. 

They may be competitors; their plants may be just across 
the street from each other; and yet the one, simply because it 
existed during the prewar period, is penalized to the extent of 
3 and the new concern is rewarded to the extent of 

Now, that is a disparity, a disproportion of burden, that 
ought not to be imposed upon competing concerns. It would 
have been much better for the old concern, instead of adding 
to its invested capital, to have organized a new corporation and 
capitalized it, using the new capital in that way, because upon 
this new concern it would have been entitled to a much more 
generous exemption. 

I can see how this would work serious injury to an old con- 
cern simply for being old. The amendment which I have 
offered proposes to give the old concern which has added to its 
capital the same exemption upon its new capital that we give 
to a corporation which has been organized since the prewar 
period. In other words, it is to give to the old corporation an 
exemption upon its new capital equivalent to the average net 
pone of like businesses. That will place them on an equal 

ooting. 


in excess of the excess-profits credit determined under section 


I had introduced an amendment which gave old corporations, 
upon the newly invested capital, an exemption equivalent to 
their average earnings during the prewar period. There is an 
element of justice in that proposal; but there is also weight to 
the objection that a corporation having a small capital and high 
earnings which expands its capital can not or should not be 
expected to realize as high a percentage of return upon its 
expanded capital as upon its old limited capital. But it seems 
to me, Mr. President, that there can be no argument against 
this proposal to give an old corporation upon its newly invested 
capital an exemption exactly the same as is accorded to new. 
corporations; in other words, that will allow the new corpora- 
tion the average net profits of like concerns engaged in like 
business, and allow an old corporation upon its newly invested 
eapital an exemption equivalent to the average profits of like 
concerns, 

That places competitors on an equal footing, and does not dis- 
criminate between them. It does not subject the one to an 
unnecessary and to an unjust burden, It does not make a 
difference in the treatment of concerns where there is no real 
difference in fact to justify the different treatment. The 
amendment which I have offered accords like treatment to those 
who are substantially in like situations. This is the nearest 
approach to justice we can arrive at in the adoption of a com- 
plicated revenue measure of this sort. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, while the Senator from Okla- 
homa always illuminates every subject upon which he speaks, 
I do not think he expects this amendment to be adopted. I 
think the Senator knows perfectly well that if this amendment 
were adopted it would be necessary to re-form this bill in many 
of its essential features. I do not know how that could be done 
now without sending it back to the committee. The Senator 
also knows that this proposal was pretty thoroughly thrashed 
out in the committee, and after great deliberation there it was 
decided that it was impracticable. 

I hope, therefore, the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. There may be 
such a ease as that cited by the Senator from Oklahoma; but 
if so, I call his attention to the relief provision found in this 
bill. On page 99, under paragraph (d), line 20, there is this 
provision : 9 


(d) Where, as compared with representative corporations engaged in 


a like or similar trade or business, the taxpayer would (under sec- 


tion 326)— i 
That is, the invested-capital section 


be placed in a tion of substantial ity, 
or Pannen of Posse ae Soy or because AAEN: W ye ot yer 

And so forth. : 

So the Senator can see that if there were such a case as cited 
by him it would fall under this relief provision. 

Mr. GORD. Mr. President, I think there is a great deal of 
virtue in this relief provision; but, of course, it is intended to 
meet exceptional cases—cases where the circumstances can not 
be standardized. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what that would be. $ 

Mr. GORE. The amendments which I have ofiered apply, 
uniformly and generally to all concerns which come within the 
same category, and I think it is better, as a rule, where you can 
classify, to have a uniform rule applicable to a class, rather 
than to rely upon making special exceptions to meet particular 
cases. I fully approve of the relief section, but to meet the 
ease of those enterprises which can not be reduced to rule or 
to standard, I think this amendment ought to have been 
adopted. I hardly expect it to be adopted at this late hour, 
though, because, of course, the Senate has not had an oppor- 
tunity to analyze it. I would not be surprised, however, to see 
this amendment come back in the conference report, if this 
section stays in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, there is one other amendment 
which I wish to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
offers a further amendment, which will be stated by the Secs 
retary. 

The Secretary. On page 83, it is proposed to strike out 
sections 300 and 301, as amended, and in lieu thereof to insert 
the following: 


Sec. 300. That when used in this title the terms “taxable year," 
“ fiscal * x service corporation,” “paid or accrued 
“ dividends * kave the same meaning as ided for the 


of income tax in sections 200 and 201, and when used in section 
01 of this title the term “taxable income“ shall mean the net income 
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or the war-profits credit determined under section 311, as the case 
may be. The first taxable year for the purposes of title shall be 
the same as tho first taxable year for the purposes of the income tax 
under Title II. 

Pant II—I position or Tax. 


Sec. 301. (a) That in lieu of the tax im by Title II of the 
revenue act of 1917, but in addition to the other taxes — cong y this 
act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for the taxable year 1918 
apon the taxable income of every corporation a tax equal to the sum 
of the following: 

FIRST BRACKET. 


Thirty per cent of the amount of the taxable income not in excess 
of 20 per cent of the invested capital. 


SECOND BRACKET. 


Sixty per cent of the amount of the taxable income in excess of 20 
per cent of the invested capital. 


THIRD BRACKET. 


by which SO per cent of the amount of the taxable 


The sum, If an pe 
amount of the tax computed under the first and 


income exceeds the 
second brackets. 

(b) For the taxable year 1919 and each taxable year thereafter there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid upon the taxable income of every 
corporation a tax equal to the sum of the following: 


FIRST BRACKET. 


Twenty per cent of the amount of the taxable income not in excess of 
20 per cent of the invested capital. 


SECOND BRACKET. 

wore, pe cent of the amount of the taxable income in excess of 20 per 
cent of the inyested capital. 

(%) For the purposes of the act approved March 21, 1918, entitled 
“An act to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
for other purposes,” the tax imposed by this title shall be treated as 
levied by an act in amendment of Title II of the revenue act of 1917. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, just a moment. There are two 
points in this amendment. One is to define what shall constitute 
taxnble income. Under the existing law and under the pending 
bill the brackets are applied to the entire net profits of corpora- 
tions. The ordinary taxpayer expects his net profits to be ascer- 
tained and expects his exemption recited in the bill, of $3,000 
plus 8 per cent on the capital invested, to be subtracted from his 
net profits and then expects the bracket of 30 and 60 per cent to 
be applied to what is left. 

That is not the case. The exemption of $3,000 plus 8 per cent 
on the capital invested is taken from the lowest bracket, and if 
the exemption is more than the net profit under the low bracket 
then the remainder of the exemption is taken out of the next 
bracket above that. 

So it might happen but for another provision. The small con- 
cerus would pay their entire tax under the 60 per cent bracket. 
Take a concern—but for the provision—which I shall submit in 
a moment, capitalized at $25,000, with a net profit of $12,500. 
That concern would be entitled to an exemption of $5,000, $3,000 
plus the 8 per cent on the capital stock, making an aggregate 
of $5,000. 

The average taxpayer expects that $5,000 exemption to be 
taken from $12,500, the profit being $7,500, to which the bracket 
should be applied. Five thousands dollars of the $7,500 coming 
within the first, or 30 per cent, bracket, amounting to $1,500; 
under the second bracket, $2,500, bearing 60 per cent, amount- 
ing to $1,500, or aggregating under both brackets $3,000. 

That is not the way it is computed. Twenty per cent of the 
capital stock, or $5,000, which is the first bracket, is offset 
against the exemption of $5,000, leaving $7,500 to bear the 60 
per cent tax. I use this merely by way of illustration. 

This is the way the computation would run, but for the pro- 
vision that å corporation whose net profits do not exceed $20,000 
shall pay at the rate of 30 per cent.on its entire profits. The 
method, however, of deducting the exemption from the low 
bracket operates against small corporations. It is less burden- 
some to large corporations, but my proposal to deduct the ex- 
emption from the net profits and then apply the brackets to 
the remainder would be just alike to the small and to the large 
corporation and would avoid a burdensome discrimination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washingtor. I have an amendment that I 
want to propose to paragraph C, on page 138 of the bill. I 
think when I state just briefly the situation and what it is de- 
signed to meet, its merits will be perfectly clear. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Clearly, the amendment should be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On line 10, page 138, add the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That where such transportation lines are in competition 
with foreign lines the tax imposed under this paragraph shall not ex- 


ceed the amount of transportation tax to which such foreign transpor- 
tation company is subjected by its government corresponding to this tax. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think I can 
state just in a moment, so that it will appear in the RECORD, 
what this amendment is designed to meet. 


We haye a transportation line from Seattle, for instance, to 


points in southeastern’ Alaska. The Canadian ships also go 
from Seattle to Vancouver and Victoria on the way to points 
in southeastern Alaska. They are in competition with our 
ships. I am reliably informed that their Government taxes 
them 1 per cent. If we put this tax of 8 per cent on our ships, 
it will give the Canadian line an advantage of 7 per cent. 
This amendment is designed to meet a situation just like that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the attention of the Senator to the 
provision of the bill on page 138. I did not really understand 
it when the Senator presented the case to me a little while ago. 
It seems to me that if the Canadian ship started from a point 
in the United States it would be taxed under the provision of 
the bill as it stands. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But this is what they do: They 
sell a local ticket between Seattle and Vancouver, then a ticket 
from Vancouver on to a point in Alaska. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if the Canadian 
Government does not tax more than 1 per cent? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. All I know is what information 
I have, which is as reliable as I can get, and they claim that 
a tax corresponding to this is just 1 per cent. I thought if it 
went into conference the conferees could look into the situation 
a little more carefully than I have had an opportunity to do 
and take care of. it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It may be possible that there is only one 
tax on that particular subject, but I do know that they place 
a pretty severe tax on the income, : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is probably true; but I re- 
ferred to the corresponding tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further 
amendment ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. I send to the Secre- 
tary’s desk the amendment and ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
submits an amendment by way of a substitute and requests that 
it be read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. To save the time of the Senate, as the 
amendment has been upon the desks of Senators and they have 
had an opportunity to examine it, I will not ask to have it read 
if it is printed in the Recorp. It would save some two hours or 
more of the time of the Senate and advance the consideration 
and conclusion of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered. 

Mr. La FoLrerre’s amendment was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill and to insert: 

TITLE I.—GeNERAL DEFINITIONS, 

SECTION 1. That when used in this act 

The term person“ includes partnerships, corporations, and associa- 
tions, as well as individuals; 

The term “corporation” includes associations, joint-stock com- 
panies, and insurance companies, as well as private corporations; 

The term “domestic” when applied to a corporation or partnership 
means created or organized in the United States; 

The term “foreign” when applied to a corporation or partnership 
means created or organized outside the United States; 

The term “ United States” when used in a geographical sense in- 
cludes only the States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia ; 

The term * Secretary " means the Secretary of the Treasury; 

The term “ commissioner ” means the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
onthe term “ collector |“ means collector of internal revenue: 


The term “revenue act of 1916” means the act entitled “An act to 
inerease the revenue, and for other purposes,” approved September 8, 


Without objection, it is so or- 


The term “revenue act of 1917" means the act entitled “An act to 
provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 3, 1917; 

The term “taxpayer” includes any person, trust, or estate subject 
to a tax imposed: be this act; 

e term “Government contract“ means (a) a contract made with 
the United States or with any department, bureau, officer, commission, 
board, or agency under the Unit States and acting in its behalf, or 
with any agency controlled by any of the above if the contract is for 
the benefit of the United States, or (b) a subcontract made with a 
contractor performing such a contract if the products or services to 
— furnished under the subcontract are for the benefit of the United 
states. 

TITLE II.—IN cou Tax. 
Part I.—General provisions. 
DEFINITIONS. 


Src. 200. That when used in this title 

The term “taxable year” means the calendar year, or the fiscal 
year ending during such calendar year, upon the sis of which the 
net income is computed under section 212 or section 232. The term 
“ fiscal year” means an accounting period of 12 months ending on the 
last day of any month other than December. The first taxable 7 
to be called the taxable year 1918, shall be the calendar year 1918 or 
any fiseal year ending during the calendar year 1918; 
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The term “ fiduciary" means a guardian, trustee, executor, adminis- 
trator, receiver, conservator, or any person acting in any fiduciary 
SeT for any person, trust, or estate; 

he term withholding agent“ means any person required to deduct 
— be oa aby tax u 
tion 237; 

The term “ dividend" means any distribution made by a corporation 
out of its earnings or F accrued since February 28, 1913, and 
payable to its sharehol or members, whether in cash or in other 
property or in stoek of the corporation. Any distribution shall be 
deemed to have been made from earnings or profits unless all earnings 
and profits ve first been distributed. Any distribution made in the 
year 1918 or subsequent years shall be deemed to have been made from 
earnings or profits accrued since February 28, 1913; but any earnings 
or profits accrued prior to March 1, 1913, may be distributed in stock 
dividends or otherwise, exempt from the tax, after the earnings and 
profits accrued since February 28, 1913, have been distributed. If 
pald in stock of the corporation, a dividend shall be considered income 
to the amount of the earnings or profits distributed. Amounts dis- 
tributed in the liquidation of a corporation be treated as pay- 
ments in exchange for 12815 and any gain or profit realized thereby 
shall be taxed to the distributee as other gains or profits. 


BASIS. FOR DETERMINING GAIN OR LOSS, 


Sec. 201. That for the 3 of ascertaining the gain derived or 
loss sustained from the sale or other disposition of property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, the basis shall be— 

(a) In the case of property acquired before March 1, 1913, the fair 
market price or value of such property as of that date; an 

(b) In the case of property acquired on or after that date, (1) the 
cost thereof; or (2) the inventory value, if the inventory is made in 
accordance with section 202. 

INVENTORIES. 

Sec, 202. That whenever in the opinion of the commissioner the use 
of inventories is neces: in order clearly to determine the income of 
any taxpayer, inventories shall be taken by such taxpayer upon such 
basis as the commissioner, with the approval of the ry, may 
approve or prescribe as most clearly reflecting the income of the taxpayer. 

Part II.—Individuals, 
NORMAL TAX. a 
` Sec. 210. That in lieu of the taxes imposed by subdivision (a) of sec- 
tion 1 of the revenue act of 1916 and by section 1 of the revenue act of 
1917 there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each year upon 
the net income of every individual a normal tax of 2 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 216. 


SURTAX. 


Sec. 211. That in lieu of the taxes imposed by subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 1 of the revenue act of 1916 and by section 2 of the revenue act of 
1917, but in addition to the normal tax im by section 210 of this 
act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon 
pe 5 income of every individual a surtax equal to the sum of the 
ollowing : 

4 5 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $5,000 and 
oes not ex „500. 

1_ per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $7,500 and 

does not exceed $10,000. 

A 13 pe cent of 7 — amount by which the net income exceeds 810,000 and 
oes not ex a 

2 20 nee cent of 120 amount by which the net income exceeds $15,000 and 
oes not exceed „000. 

30 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $20,000 and 
does not exceed „000. 

45 per cent ot amount by which the net income exceeds $25,000 and 
does not exceed $50,000. 

57 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $50,000 and 
does not exceed $7 i 

70 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $75,000 and 
does not exceed $100,000, ; ö 

75 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $100,000 
and does not exceed $200, 7 

70 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $200,000 
and does not exceed 5 3 

77 cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $300,000 
and does not exceed „000. 

78 per cent of the amount by which the net income exceeds $500,000. 


NET INCOME DEFINED, 


Exc. 212. (a) That in the case of an individual the term “net in- 
come” means the gross income as defined in section 213, less the deduc- 
tions allowed by section 214. 

(b) The net income shall be computed upon the basis of the tax- 
payer’s annual accounting period (fiscal year or calendar year, as the 
case may be) in accordance with the method of accounting regularly 
employed in keeping the books of such reapers but if no such method 
of accounting has been so employed, or if it does not clearly reflect the 
income, the computation shalt made upon such basis and in such 
manner as in the opinion of the commissioner does clearly reflect the 
income. If the Hes pp gis annual accounting period is other than a 
tiscal year as defined in section 200, or if the veg po has no annual 
accounting period or does not keep books, the net income shall be com- 
puted on the basis of the calendar year. 

If a taxpayer changes his accounting period from fiscal year to cal- 
endar year, from calendar year to fis year, or from one fiscal year to 
another, the net income shall, with the approval of the co loner, 
be computed on the basis of such new accounting period, subject to the 
provisions of section 226. 


GROSS INCOME DEFINED. 


Sec. 213. That for the purposes of this title (except as otherwise 
provided in section 233) the term “ gross income "— 

(a) Includes gains, profits, and income derived from salaries, wages, 
er compensation for personal service (including in the case of the 
President of the United States, the judges of the Supreme and inferior 
courts of the United States, and all other officers and employees, 
whether elected or appointed, of the United States, or of any State. 
Alaska, Hawaii, or any political subdivision thereof, or the District o 
Columbia, the compensation received as such), of whatever kind and in 
whatever form or from professions, vocations, z esses, 
commerce, or sales, or dealings in property, whether real or personal, 
growing out of the aaa ter v or use of or interest in such property; 
‘also from interest, rent, dividends, securities, or the transaction of any 
business carried on for gain or profit, or gains or profits derived from 


r the provisions of section 221 or sec- 


The amount of all-such items shall be included 
in the gross or the taxable year in which received by the tax- 
15 * re wee ee 2 eee ouaa subdivision 
4 212, any such amounts are to be properly a 
as oy a 1 . ag 1 e 
not include the following items, which shall be ex 
— 5 22 under this 9 5 5 g £ i 8 
e proceeds o e insurance licies pai 
2 po paid upon the death of 
(2) The amount received by the insured as a return of premium or 
premiums paid by him under life insurance, endowment, or annuity 
contracts, either during the term or at the maturity of the term men- 
tioned in the contract or upon surrender of the contract: 
(3) The value of property acquired by ft, bequest, devise, or 
geront (but the income from such property s ali be included in gross 
(4) Interest upon (a) the obligations of a State, Territo or an 
political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, ef 28 of 
or prior to the date of the passage of this act, or (if authorized by 
law on or prior to the date of the passage of this act) issued within 
six months after the passage of this act and containing a statement of 
such authorization and its date, or (if issued after the ssage of this 
act) containing a statement that they are issued for Phe of 
fu or refunding any interest-bearing indebtedness SE aal rag on 
the date of the passage of this act or for the parpose of carrying out 
a contract entered into on or prior to the date of the passage of this 
act: Provided, That there shall be excluded from gross income in the 
ease of any person owning obligations of States, Territories, political , 
subdivisions thereof, or the District at Columbia (the interest upon 
which is included in gross income), the interest upon an amount of 
such 5 the principal of which does not exceed in the a 
gate $5, ; or (b) securities issned under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral farm-loan act of July 17, 1916; or (e) the obligations of the 
United States or its possessions. In the case of obligations of the 
United States issued after September 1, 1917, the interest shall be 
exempt only if and to the extent provided in the act authorizing the 
issue thereof as amended and supplemented, and shall be excluded from 
gross income only if and to the extent it is wholly exempt from tax- 
ston 1 noas oe ee oi under aus III; 1 f 1 t 
e income of fore governments rece rom investments 
in os 8 in — 8 fox j gi 
own y suc 0 government, or m interest on deposits in 
banks in the United Sta 


any source WaR 


workmen’s tion acts, as co tion for nal es or 
sickness, plus the amount of any 1 received. whether 8 or 
agreement on account of such injuries or sickness; 


and p se of which is to acquire, construct, operate, or maintain a 
public u vied under the 
upon 


far the . 
State, Territory, District of Columbia, or political subdivision ; but this 
t intended to confer upon such pereen any ga 
to relieve such e payment of a tax as 
ortion of such income to 
which such person is enti et; 

8) The amount received by a person in the military or naval forces 
of the United States as salary or compensation in any form from the 
United States for active services in such forces. 

(c) In the case of nonresident alien individuals, gross income in- 
cludes o the s income from sources within the United States, 
including interest on bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing obligations 
of residents, corporate or otherwise, and including dividends from 
resident corporations, 


on from 


DEDUCTIONS ALLOWED. 


Sec. 214. (a) That in computing net income there shall be allowed 
25 An the rdinary and id incurred duri 
0 y and necessary mses paid or inc ur 
the taxable year in carrying on any loads oF business, includin — 
sonable allowance for salaries or other compensation for 


the uly o has not taken or is not taking title or in w 


mo 


edness, except on indebtedness incurred or continued to purchase or 
carry obligations or securities (other than obligations of the United 
States issued after September 24, 1917), the interest upon which is 
wholly exempt from taxation under this title as income to the tax- 
payer, or, in the case of a nonresident alien individual, the proportion 
of such interest which the amount of gross income from sources 
within the United States to the amount of his gross income from 
all sources within and without the United States; 

(8) Taxes paid or accrued within the taxable year imposed (a) by the 
authority of the United States, except income, war profits, and excess- 
profits taxes; or (b) by the authority of any of its possessions, except 
the amount of income, war profits, and excess-profits es allowed as a 
credit under section 222; or 42 by the authority of any State or Ter- 
ritory, or any county, school trict, munici ty, or other taxing sub- 
division of any State or Territory, not including those assessed against 
local benefits of a kind tending to increase the value of the property 
a ; or (d) in the case of a citizen or resident of the United 
States, by the authority of any foreign country, except the amount of 
income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes allowed as a credit under 
section 222; or (e) in the case of a nonresident alien individual, by the 
authority of any foreign country (except Income, war-profits, and excess- 

fits taxes, and taxes assessed against local benefits of a kind hong a 

o increase the value of the property assessed), upon property or bus 
ness, to the extent that the income from such property or business is sub- 
ject to taxation under this title ; 

(4) Losses sustained and charged off auring the taxable year and not 
compensated for by insurance or otherwise, if incurred in trade or busi- 
ness; 


1918. 
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(5) Losses sustained during the taxable year and not compensated for 
... connected with the trade or business; but in the 

r pro ough not connec’ * rade or 
deta? a nonresident alien indlyidual only as to such 833 within 

ted Sta 
(6) Losses sustained dur 1 taxable year of property not connected 
—.— * trade or 1 = ies the ense of a nonresiden t alien indi- 
roperty w e Un ane from fires, 
9 pwreck, or other prea ty. or from theft, and if not com- 
— for b. ance or otherw 

15 Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged off within the tax- 


cost as 

borne by the taxpa but not again including amounts otherwise 

allowed ions this t le for depreciation, exhaustion, or wear and tear. 

At any time within three years after the termination of the present war 

— 5 ihe, Uo ta 1 ——— as declared by proclamation of 

President, the co the tax- 
reexamin 


ry 
shall be paid upon notice and demand by the cok 
deman: 


— — — — Ping 252. 
BE ction shall be 
the deduction allowed under this paragra: 


taxpayer's net income as computed without the e benefit of this paragraph 
or paragraph (11); 


but * ) in the 
‘case ot es 3 allowance ge AOR 15 the case of 
‘plows oll and as So pather natural d b 


essor e case of a nonresident i- 
vidual deductions under ae paragraph shall be allowed only as to prop- 
erty within the United States ; 


111) Contributions or gifts made within the taxable year to corpora- 
tions npn apogee a and operated Serep for eapon 0 scien- 
uee or educational or for the prevention of dren 

„ no part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of 


rivate stockholder or individ or to the f 

tons rehabilitation authorized by section 7 of the vocational rehabilita- 

tion act, to an amount not — excess of 15 -per ce cent of the 3 net 

income as computed without the benefit paragraph. Such con- 
shall be —— as deductions only verified under 

rules 3 regulations prescribed b; e commissioner. 

of t In the 

Seduction shall be allowed auy 

domestie 8 or to 

aa ta Sorana L) Ce, C and 
paragrap. , 5 . 

4s) shall be allow 229 tha 


if and to the extent t ected 

with a trade or T carried on within United States; and the 
per allocation of the ded espect to 
Eai or business within and without United States shall be deter- 


KSE prescribed by the commissioner with 
the approval of the Secre 


L ITEMS NOT DEDUCTIBLE. 
wg 215. That in 8 net income no deduction shall in any 


case be allowed in 

fa 2 living, or family 

{b amount paid out for new budin or for 8 im- 
provement or betterments made to D increase value any property 
or 6 * 3 


the exhaustion thereof for which an allowunce is or has made ; or 
Premiums paid on any life insurance cov. the life ot 

ias officer or employee, or of any person 8 in in any 

‘trade or business carried on by the yer, when the taxpayer or 

‘anyone financially interested in such or is a bencficialy 

‘under such policy. 

4 CREDITS ALLOWED. 

! Src. 216. That for the of the normal tax only there shall be 

allowed the 


following 
i (a) The amount received as seas on a corporation which is 


tion 213: 

2 Ts the case of singe rson, a personal exemption o 
ſor in the case of the head of Bg wee pd pape gen coe tes 
"husband or P baad 3 Na geo of $2,000. A husband and wife 
living receive but one 55 ot — 
against 


8 net income; and in case 
the personal exemption of 52.000 may fe taken tee by 3 or 

Aided between them; 

| (4) Two hundred dollars for each {other than husband 

wife) de it snch depe — en and receiving 

|pascr | 


with 


k (e) 1a) the case, of 

or su 24 bas bag Ngee oe ee oe 

jin subdivisions roe HAA “aye shall be allowed only if such 8 
5 citizens of the United States not residing in such 
country. 


NONRESIDENT ALIENS—ALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTIONS AND CREDITS. 

Src. 217. That a nonresident allen individual shall receive the benefit 
of the deductions and credits aliowed in this title only by filing or 
to be filed with the collector a true and accurate return ane 


calcula 
of the credits. allowed in subdivisions (c) and (a) of section 216 may, 
in the discretion of the 5 and — as otherwise provided 


agent. 


collector shall coll the tax on such income, and all property belong- 


ing to such nonresident allen individual shall be Mable to 
for the tax. 
PARTNERS, 
Sec. 218. (a) That individuals carrying on business in ership 
shall be Hable for 223 tax only in their individual capa There 
shall be 3 in com the net income of each partner his dis- 


tributive share, whether er disteibated or not, of the h partner of the 
ip for the taxable pa or, a his net income for such taxable 
yar is Sper tan upon the 


of the net income of the partnership 
annual accounting period of the partnership prior to the close of the 
fiscal or calendar year upon the basis of which the partner's net income 


is computed. 
The partner shall, for the purpose of the normal tax, be allowed as 
credits, 1 in addition to m5 credits allowed to him under section 216, 
proportionate share of such amounts 3 In subdivisions (a) 
— by of section 216 as are received by the partnership. 
(b) It a fiscal zar of ‘ot @ partnership ends during a calendar year 
for which the rates of er fro calendar 


year, then (1) the rates — such preceding r year apply 
to an amount of each partner's share of such partni net income 
egaal to the proportion which the part of such ascal year iling within 
such calendar zar bears to the eu fiscal year, a 2) the rates for 
7 year during which such fiscal year ends apply to the 
rem 
make In the case of an individual member of a partnershi — 


es return for a fiseal gu beginning in 1017 and ending 1918. 
0 


rship under act of 19: 7 with respect to that part of 
sueh year — — in 1917 shall, for the purpose of determ 
the tax im title, be credited ag st that portion of the net 


income embraced ts ee return 
which the rates for 1917 apply. 

(d) The net income of the partnershi shall be computed in the same 
manner and on the same rack (1 ded in section 212, except that 
the deduction provided Hse paragraph (11) of subdivision (a) of section 
214 shall not be allowed 


r the taxable year 1918 to 


` ESTATES AND TRUSTS. 


a) That the tax imposed by sections 210 and 211 shall 
— v — the income of estates or of any kind of property held in trust, 
ng— 


HE — received estates of deceased persons during the perlod 
administration or se t of the estate; 
— {2 Income payee in trust for the benefit of unbern or unas- 
persons or persons with contingent interests ; 
oo Income held for future distribution under the terms of the will 
or 


Sec. 219. 


s distribu 
come, whether or not distributed hetane the close of the taxable year for 
which the return is made. 
(c) In cases under paragraph (1), (2), or A of subdivision {ay 
the tax shall be upon the net income of the estate or trust and 


beneficiar; s 
diary shall, for the purpose of the normal tax, 


section Ag. his te share of — — rte specified in sub- 
2 (a) and (b) — section 216 as are received by the estate or 


UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS SUBJECT TO SURTAX. 

Src. 220. oes for the purpose of the peso pe the net income of any 
individual includ share to which he would be entitled of the gains 
and profits, distributed, whether divided or distributed 
or not, of all corporations, however created or organized, formed or 
fraudulently 9 . — for bee Bg — of 8 the imposition of 
such tax such gains and profits to 
buted ; and the Tact that 


purposes of the busi by the commissioner, er 
any collector, — tion shall forward to him a correct state- 
ment of such profits and the names and = 


gains addresses of 
individuals or sharchowlers who would be entitled to the same 
divided or distributed, and of the amounts that would be payable to — 
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PAYMENT OF TAX AT SOURCE, 


Sec. 221. (a) That all individuals, corporations, and partnerships, 
in whatever capacity acting, including lessees or mortgagors of real or 
personal property, fiduciaries, employers, and all officers and employees 
of the United States, having the control, receipt, custody, disposal, or 
payment, of interest, rent, salaries, wages, premiums, annuities, com- 
pensations, remunerations, emoluments, or other fixed or determinable 
annual or periodical gains, profits, and income, of any nonresident 
alien individual (other than income received as dividends from a 
corporation which is taxable under this title upon its net income) shall 
(except in the cases provided for in subdivision (b) and except as 
otherwise provien in regulations prescribed by the commissioner under 
section 217) deduct and withhold from such annual or periodical gains, 
profits, and income a tax equal to 12 per cent thereof. 

(b) In any case where bonds, mortgages, or deeds of trust, or other 
similar obligations of a corporation contain a contract or provision by 
which the obligor agrees to pay any portion of the tax imposed by this 
title upon the obligee, or to burse the obligee for any portion of 
the tax, or to pay the interest without deduction for any tax which 
the obligor may be required or uate to pay. thereon or to retain 
therefrom under any law of the United States, the obligor shall deduct 
and withhold a tax equal to 2 per cent of the interest upon such bonds, 
mortgages, deeds of trust, or other obligations, whether such interest is 
payable annually or at shorter or longer perlods and whether payable 
to a nonresident alien individual or to an individual citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States. Such deduction and withholding shall not 
be uired in the case of a citizen or resident entitled to receive such 
interest, if he files with the withholding agent on or before February 1 
a signed notice in writing claiming the benefit of the credits provided 
in subdivisions (c) and (d) of section 216; nor in the case of a non- 
resident alien individual if so provided for in regulations prescribed by 
the commissioner under section 217. 

(c) Every individual, corporation, or partnership required to deduct 
and withhold any tax under this section shall make return thereof on 
or before March 1 of each year and shall on or before June 15 pay 
the tax to the official of the United States Government autho to 
receive it. Every such individual, corporation, or partnership is hereby 
made liable for such tax and is hereby indemnified against the claims 
and demands of any individual, corporation, or 3 for the 
amount of any payments made in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(d) Income upon which any tax is required to be withheld at the 
scuree under this section shall be included in the return of the recipient 
of such income, but any amount of tax so withheld shall be credited 
against the amount of income tax as computed in such return. 

(e) If any tax required under this section to be deducted and with- 
held is paid by the recipient of the income, it shall not be re-collected 
from the withholding agent; nor in cases in which the tax is so paid 
shall any penalty be imposed or collected from the recipient of the in- 
come or the withholding agent for failure to return or pay the same, 
unless such fallure was fraudulent and for the purpose of evading 
payment. 

CREDIT FOR FOREIGN TAXES. 

Sec. 222. (a) That in the case of a citizen of the United States, the 
tax computed under this title shall be credited with the amount of any 
income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes paid during the taxable 
year to any foreign country, Porto Rico, or the Philippine Islands, upon 
income derived from sources therein, including in the case of a member 
of a partnership or a beneficiary of an estate or trust his proportionate 
share of such taxes so paid during the taxable year by the partnership 
or by the estate or trust. 

(b) In the case of an allen resident of the United States who is a 
citizen or subject of a country which imposes income, war-profits or 
excess-profits taxes, a like credit shall be allowed if such countr, 
pe a similar credit to citizens of the United States residing in suc 
country. 

(e) The credits allowed in subdivisions (a) and (b) shall be allowed 
only if the taxpayer furnishes evidence satisfactory to the commis- 
sioner showing the amount of income received from sources within 
such foreign country, Porto Rico, or the Philippine Islands, as the case 
may be, and all other information necessary for the computation of 
such credits, 

INDIVIDUAL RETURNS. 

Sec. 223. That every person having a net income for the taxable 
year of $1,000 or over if single or if married and not living with hus- 
band or wife, or of $2,000 or over if married and living with husband 
or wife, shall make under oath a return stating specifically the items 
of his gross income and the deductions and credits allowed by this title. 
If a husband and wife living together have an aggregate net income of 
$2,000 or over, each shall make such a return unless the income of each 
is included in a single joint return. 

If the taxpayer is unable to make his own return, the return shall 
be made by a duly authorized agent or by the guardian or other person 
charged with the care of the person or property of such taxpayer. 

PARTNERSHIP RETURNS, 


Sec, 224. That every partnership shall make a return for each tax- 
able year, stating specifically the items of its gross income and the de- 
ductions allow by this title, and shall include in the return the 
names and addresses of the individuals who would be entitled to share 
in the net income if distributed and the amount of the distributive 
share of each individual, The return shall be sworn to by any one of 
the partners. 

FIDUCIARY RETURNS. 

Sec. 225. That every fiduciary (except receivers appointed by au- 
thority of Jaw in possession of part only of the prope of an individ- 
ual) shall make under oath a return for the individual, estate, or trust 
for which he acts (1) if the net income of such individual is $1,000 or 
over if single or married and not living with husband or wife, or 
$2,000 or over if married and living with husband or wife, or (2) it 
the net income of such estate or trust is $1,000 or over or if any bene- 
ticiary of such estate or trust is a nonresident alien, stating 8 
the items of the gross income and the deductions and credits allow 
by this title. Under such regulations as the com oner with the 
approval of the Secretary may prescribe, a return made by one of two 
or more joint fiduciaries and filed in the district where such fiduciary 
resides shall be a sufficient compliance with the above requirement. - The 
fiduciary shall make oath that he has sufficient knowledge of the affairs 
of such individual, estate. or trust to enable him to make the re 
and that the same is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, true an 


correct. 
Fiduciaries required to make returns under this act shall be subject 
to all the provisions of this act which apply to individuals. 
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RETURNS WHEN ACCOUNTING PERIOD CHANGED. 


Sec. 226. That if a taxpayer, with the approval of the commissioner, 
changes the basis of computing net income from fiscal year to calendar 
year a separate return shall be made for the period between the close 
of the last fiscal year for which return was made and the following 
December 31. If the change is from calendar year to fiscal year, a sepa- 
rate return shall be made for the period between the close of the last calen- 
dar year for which return was made and the date designated as the close of 
the fiscal year. If the change is from one fiscal year to another fiscal 
year, a separate return shall be made for the od between the close 
of the former fiscal year and the date designated as the close of the new 
fiscal year. If a taxpayer making his first return for income tax keeps 
his accounts on the basis of a fiscal year, he shall make a separate re- 
turn for the period between the ing of the calendar year in which 
such fiscal year ends and the end of such fiscal year. 

In all of the above cases the net income shall be computed on the 
basis of such period for which separate return is made, and the tax shall 
be pe thereon at the rate for the calendar year in which such lod 
is included ; and the credits provided in subdivisions (c) and (d) of 
section 216 shall be reduced, eoc VA; to amounts which bear the 
same ratio to the full credits provided in such subdiyisions as the number 
of months in such period bears to 12 months. 


TIME AND PLACE FOR FILING RETURNS, 


Sec. 227. (a) That returns shall be made on or before the 15th day 
of the third month following the close of the fiscal year; or, if the re- 
turn is made on the of the calendar year, then the return shall 
be made on or before the 15th day of March. The commissioner may 
paot a reasonable extension of time for filing returns whenever, in his 
udgment, good cause exists, and shall keep a record of every such exten- 
sion and the reason therefor. Except in the case of Lt deg who are 
abroad, no such extension shall be for more than two months. 

(b) Returns shall be made to the collector for the district in which is 
located the legal residence or 3 lace of business of the person 
making the return; or, if he has no egat. residence or Tona place of 
business in the United States, then to the collector at Baltimore, Md. 


UNDERSTATEMENT IN RETURNS. 


Sec. 228. That if the collector or deputy collector has reason to be- 
lieve that the amount of any income returned is understated, he shall 
give due notice to the taxpayer making the return to show cause why 
the amount of the return should not increased, and upon proof of 
the amount understated, may increase the same accordingly. Such tax- 
payer may furnish sworn testimony to prore any relevant facts and if 
dissatisfied with the decision of the collector may appeal to the com- 
missioner for his deciston, under such rules of procedure as may be 
prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary. 


Part I1I.—Corporations. 3! N 


TAX ON CORPORATIONS. 


Sec. 230. That, in lieu of the taxes imposed by section 10 of the 
revenue act of 1916, as amended by the revenue act of 1917, and by 
section 4 of the revenue act of 1917, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid for each taxable year upon the net income of every corporation a 
tax, as follows: 

(a) In the case of a domestic corporation 18 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 236: Pro- 
vided, That the rate shall be 12 per cent upon so much of this amount as 
does not exceed the sum of (1) the amount of dividends paid during the 
taxable year, plus (2) the amount paid during the taxable year out of 
earnin or profits in discharge of bonds and other interest-bearing 
obligations outstanding prior to the beginning of the taxable year, pius 
(3) the amount paid during the taxable year in the purchase of ob ga- 
tions of the United States issued after September 1, 1918; and 

(b) In the case of a foreign corporation 18 per cent of the amount 
of the net income in excess of the credits provided in section 236: Pro- 
vided, That the rate shall be 12 per cent upon so much of this amount 
as does not excced the sum of (1) the amount of dividends paid during 
the taxable year to citizens or residents of the United States or to domes- 
tic corporations or partnerships, plus (2) the same proportion of the 
amount pea during the taxable year out of earnings or profits in dis- 
charge of bonds or other . obligations outstanding at the 
8 of the taxable year which the amount of gross income of tha 
corporation from sources within the United States bears to the amount 
of its gross income from all sources within and without the United States 
plus (3) the amount paid during the taxable year in the purchase of 
obligations of the United States issued after September 1, 1918, 


CONDITIONAL AND OTHER EXEMPTIONS. 


Sec. 231. That the following organizations shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title 
Labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations ; 
2) Mutual savings banks not haying a capital stock represented by 


shares ; 

(3) Fraternal beneficiary socicties, orders, or associations, (a) oper- 
ating under the lodge system or for the exclusive benefit of the members 
of a fraternity itself operating under the lodge system, and (b) provid- 
ing for the payment of life, sick, accident, or other benefits to the mem- 
bers of such society, order, or association or their hot peer 

(4) Domestic building and loan associations and cooperative banks 
without capital stock organized and operated for mutua 
without profit; 

(5) Cemetery companies owned and operated exclusively for the bene- 
fit of their members; 

(6) Corporations organized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, or educational purposes, no part of the net earn- 
2 oy which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or indi- 
vidual ; 

(7) Business — chambers of commerce, or boards of trade, not 
organized for profit and no part of the net earnings of which inures to 
the benefit of any private stockholder or individual ; 

(8) Civie leagues or organizations not organized for profit but oper- 
ated exclusively for the promotion of social welfare ; 

(9) Clubs o and operated raga A for 
and other Sg Sm Typ purposes, no part of 
inures to the efit of any private stockholder or member; 

(10) Farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, or fire insurance com- 
penen mutual ditch or irrigation companies, mutual or cooperative 

elephone companies, or like or tions of a purely local character, 
the income of which consists solely of assessments, dues, and fees col- 
lected from members for the sole purpose of meeting expenses; 


purposes and 


leasure, recreation, 


e net earnings of which 
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(11) Farmers’, fruit growers’, or like associations, organized and op- 
erated as sales agents for the purpose of marketing the products of 
members and turning back to them the proceeds of sales, less the neces- 
sary selling expenses, on the basis of the quantity of produce furnished 
by them; 

7 12) Corporations organized for the exclusive ea, ey of holding 
title to property, collecting income therefrom, and tu g over the en- 
tire amount thereof, less e ses, to an organization which itself is 
exempt from the tax n this title; 

(13) Federal land banks and national farm-loan associations as pro- 
vided in section 26 of the act approved July 17, 1916, entitled “An act 
to provide capital for agricultural development, to create standard forms 
of investment based upon mortgage, to equalize rates of interest 
upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United States bonds, to create 
Government depositaries and financial agents for the United States, and 
‘for other purposes; 

(14) Joint stock land banks as to income derived from bonds or de- 
bentures of other joint-stock land banks or any Federal land bank be- 
llonging to such joint-stock land bank. 

NET INCOME DEFINED. 


ec. 232. That In the case of a corporation the term “net income“ 
e the gross income as defined in section 233 less the deductions 
allowed by section 234, and the net income shall be computed on the 
{same basis as is provided in subdivision (b) of section 212 or in section 
226. 


GROSS INCOME DEFINED. 


2c. 233. (a) That in the case of a corporation the term arene in- 
deus = Saas * gross income as defined Id section 213, except that— 

(1) In the case of life insurance companies there shall not be in- 
cluded in gross income such portion of any actual premium received 
from any individual policyholder within the taxable year as is paid 
back or credited to or treated as an abatement of premium of such 
policyholder within the taxable year. 

(2) Mutual marine insurance companics shall include in gross in- 
come the gross premiums collected and received by them less amounts 
paid for reinsurance. 

(b) In the case of a foreign corporation gross income includes only 
the gross income from sources within the United States, including the 
interest on bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing obligations of resi- 
dents, corporate or otherwise, and including dividends from resident 
corporations, 

DEDUCTIONS ALLOWED. 

Src. 234. (a) That in 5 the net income of a corporation 
— to the tax imposed by section 230, there shall be allowed as 
deductions : 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary ¢ 


` be made as a condition to the continued use or possession of 
T ich the. tion has not taken or is not taking title, 


of its gross income from 
States; 


cess-profits taxes; or (b) by the authority of any of 5 
except the amount of income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes al- 
lowed as a credit under section 238; or (e) by the authority of any 
State or Territory, or any county, school district, municipality, or 
other taxing subdivision of any State or Territory, not inclu ose 
assessed against local benefits; or (d) in the case of a domestic cor- 
poration, by the authority of any foreign country, except the amount 
of income, war-profits and excess-profits taxes allowed as a credit under 
section 238: Provided, That in the case of obligors specified in subdi- 
vision (b) of section 221 no deduction for the payment of the tax 

posed by this title or any other tax paid pursuant to the contract or 
provision referred to in that subdivision shall be allowed; 

(4) Losses sustained and during the taxable year and not 
compensated for by insurance or otherwise ; 

t Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged off within the 
axable year; 

(6) Amounts received as dividends from a corporation which is 
taxalile under this title upon its net income; 

(7) A reasonable allowance for the exhaustion or wear and tear of 
property used in the trade or business, but in the case of a foreign 

ration only as to property within the United States; 

(8) In the case of buildings, machinery, equipment, or other facili- 
ties. constructed, „ installed, or acquired, on or after April 6, 
1917, for the production of articles contributing to the prosecution o 
the present war, there may be allowed a reasonable deduction for the 
amortization of such part of the cost of such facilities as has been borne 
by the 3 but not again including amounts otherwise allowed 
under this title for depreciation, exhaustion, or wear and tear. At an 
time within three years after the termination of the present war wi 
the Imperial German Government as declared by proclamation of the 
President, the commissioner may, and at the request of the taxpayer 
shall, reexamine the return, and if he then finds as a result of an ap- 
praisal or from other evidence that the deduction originally allowed 
was incorrect, the necessary adjustment of the taxes for the year or 

rs affected shall be made and the amount of tax due upon such read- 

ment, if any, shall be paid m notice and demand by the collector, 
or the amount of tax overpaid, if any, shall be credited or refunded to 

taxpayer in accordance with the provisions of section 252. In the 
case of a nonresident alien individual this deduction shall be allowed 
only as to facilities within the United States. In_no case shall the 
deduction allowed under this paragraph exceed 25 per cent of the 
taxpayer's net income as computed without the benefit of this para- 


graph ; 

650 (a) In the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for 
actual reduction in flow and production to be ascertained not by the 
flush flow but by the settled production or regular flow; (b) in the case 
of mines a reasonable allowance for depletion; (c) in the case of mines, 
ofl and gas wells, other natural deposits and timber, a reasonable 
allowance for peg he etn ane of improvements; such reasonable allow- 
ance in all the above cases to be made according to the peculiar con- 
ditions In each case and under rules and regulations to prescribed 
by the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary. In the case 
of leases the deductions allowed by this paragraph shall be equitably 


apportioned between the lessor and lessee. In the vase of a age 
corporation the deductions under this paragraph shall be allowed only 
as to property within the United States; 

(10) In the case of insurance companies, in addition to the above: 
(a) The net addition required by law to be made within the taxable 
year to reserve funds (including in the case of assessment insurance 
companies the actual deposit of sums with State or Territorial officers 
pursuant to law as additions to guarantee or reserve funds); and (b) 
the sums o than dividends paid within the taxable year on policy 
and annuity contracts; 

11) In the case of corporations issuing policies covering Life, health, 
accident insurance combined in one policy issued on the weekly 
premium pa. t plan continuing for life and not subject to cancella- 
tion, in addition to the above, such portion of the net addition (not 
required by law) made within the taxable year to reserve funds as 
the sioner finds to be required for the protection of the holders 
of such poes only; 

(12) the case of mutual marine insurance companies, there shall 
be allowed, in addition to the deductions allowed in paragraphs (1) 
to (10), inclusive, amounts repaid to policyholders on account of 

remiums previo paid by them, and interest paid upon such amounts 
een the ascertainment and the payment thereof; 

(18) In the case of mutual insurance companies (other than mutual 
life or mutual marine insurance companies) requiring their members to 
make premium —- to provide for losses and ig sae there shall 
be allowed, in addition to the deductions allowed ery ay mg (1) 
to (10), inclusive, the amount of premium deposits returned to their 
policyholders and the amount of premium deposits retained for the 
payment of losses, expenses, and insurance reserves. 

(b) In the case of a foreign corporation the deductions allowed in 
subdivision (d), except those allowed in paragraphs (2) and (3), shall 
be allowed only if and to the extent that they are connected with a 
trade or business carried on within the United States; and the proper 
apportionment and allocation of the deductions with to trade 
or business within and without the United States shall be determined 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary. 


ITEMS NOT DEDUCTIBLE. 
Sec. 235. That in computing net income no deduction shall in any 
case be allowed in respect of any of the items specified in section 215. 
CREDITS ALLOWED. 
Sec. 236. That there shall be allowed the following credits : 
(a) The amount received as interest upon obligations of the United 


States, any State, Territory, any political subdivision thereof, or the 
a oP Columbia, which is included in gross income under sec- 
m 233; 


(b) The amount of any war-profits or excess-profits taxes imposed by 
act of Congress for the same taxable year: Provided, That in the case 
of a corporation which makes return for a fiscal year ning in 1917 
and ending in 1918, the portion of the excess-profits tax ified in 
clause (1) of section 335 shall be credited against that portion of the 
net income specified in clause (1) of section 239, and portion of 
the war-profits or excess-profits tax s fied in clause (2) of section 
835 shall be credited 3 that portion of the net income specified in 
clause (2) of section ` 

, PAYMENT OF TAX AT SOURCE. 

Sec. 237. That in the case of foreign corporations not e in 
trade or business within the United States and not having any ce or 
place of business therein, there shall be deducted and withheld at the 
source in the same manner and upon the same items of income as is 
provided in section 221 a tax equal to 18 per cent thereof, and such tax 
shall be returned and paid in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions as provided in that section: Provided, That in the case of 
interest descri in subdivision (b) of that section the deduction and 
withholding shall be at the rate of 2 per cent. 


CREDIT FOR FOREIGN TAXES. 


Sec. 238, That in the case of a domestic corporation the total income, 
war-profits, and excess-profits taxes im: for the ble year by 
act of Con shall be credited with the amount of any income, war- 
profits, and excess-profits taxes paid during the taxable year to any for- 
eign country, Porto Rico, or the Philippine Islands, upon income derived 
from sources therein. 

This credit shall be allowed only if the taxpayer furnishes evidence 
satisfactory to the commissioner showing the amount of income received 
from sources within such foreign country, Porto Rico, or the Philip- 

ine Islands, as the case may be, and all other information necessary 
‘or the computation of such credit. 
BATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1917—18, 


See. 239. That if a corporation makes return for a fiscal 
ning in 1917 and ending in 1918 the net income shall be 
two parts, namely: w 2 which bears the same ratio to the 
total net income as the period between the beginning of such fiscal year 
and December 31, 1917, bears to the full fiscal year; and (2) the re- 
maining portion of the net income. 

The portion specified in clause (1) shall be subject to the rates pre- 
scribed by Title I of the revenue act of 1917 and by Title I of the reye- 
nue act of 1916 as amended by revenue act of 1917; and the - 
Hon spect fied in clause (2) shall be subject to the rates prescribed bj 

tle, 


CORPORATION RETURNS. 


Sec. 240. That every corporation not exempt under section 231 shall 
make a return, stating fically the items of its gross income and the 
deductions and credits allowed by this title. The return shall be sworn 
to by the president, vice president, or other principal officer and by the 
treasurer or assistant treasurer. If any foreign corporation has no 
office or place of business in the United States, but has an agent in the 
United States, the return shall be made by the agent. In cases where 
receivers, trustees in bankruptcy, or assignees are operating the prop- 
erty or business of corporations, such receivers, trustees, or assignees 
shall make returns for such corporations in the same manner and form 
as corporations are required to make returns. Any tax due on the 
basis of such returns made by receivers, trustees, or assignees shall be 
collected in the same manner as if collected from the corporations of 
whose business or property they have custody and control. 

Returns made under this section shall be subject to the provisions of 
sections 226 and 228. 

TIME AND PLACE FOR FILING RETURNS, 


Sec. 241. (a) That returns of corporations shall be made at the same 
time as is provided in subdivision (a) of section 227, 


ear begin- 
vided into 
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(b) Returns shall be made to the collector of the distriet in which is 
located the principal place of business or 3 office or agency of 
the corporation, or, if it has no pee place of business or a i 
office or agency in the United States, then to the collector at Balti- 


more, Md. 
Part 1V.—Administrative provisions, 
0 PAYMENT OF TAXES, 


Src. 250. That exert as provided in sections 221 and 237 the tax 
shall be paid in installments, one-third of the amount of the tax shown 
in the return to be paid at the time fixed by law for filing the return, 
one-third on the 15th day of the second month thereafter, and the re- 
maining one-third on the 15th day of the fourth month after the time 
fixed by law for filing the return; but where an extension of time for 
filing the return is granted, the first installment shall be due upon the 
expiration of the iod of such extension, and the second and third 
installments shall be due as above stated, except that in the case of any 
taxpayer who is abroad the commissioner may extend the time for pay- 
ment of the second and third installments not more than four months 
after the expiration of the period of any extension of time for filing 
his return, If any installment is not paid when due, the whole amount 
of the tax unpaid shall become due and payable upon notice and demand 
by the collector, 

The tax may at the option of the ta yer be paid in a single pay- 
ment instead of in installments, in which case the total amount 8 75 1 
be paid on or before the time fixed by law for filing the return, or, 
where an extension of time for filing the return has been granted, 
on or before the expiration of the period of such extension. 

As soon as practicable after the return is filed, the commissioner 
shall examine it. If it then appears that the correct amount of the 
tax is greater or less than that shown in the return, the installments 
shall be recomputed. If the amount already paid exceeds that which 
should have been paid on the basis of the installments as recomputed, 
the excess so paid shall be credited against the next installments fall- 
ing due; and if the amount already paid exceeds the correct amount 
of the tax, the excess shall be credited or refunded to the taxpayer in 
accordance with the provisions of section 252. 

f the amount already paid is less than that which should have 
heen paid, the difference shall, to the extent not covered by any credits 
then due to the taxpayer under section 252, be paia upon notice and 
demand by the collector. In such case if the return is made in good 
faith and the understatement of the amount in the return is not due 
to any fault of the taxpayer, there shall be no penalty because of such 
understatement, If the understatement is due to negligence on the 
part of the taxpayer, but without intent to defraud, there shall be added 
as part of the tax 5 per cent of the total amount of the deficiency, 
plus interest at the rate of 1 per cent per month on the amount of 
the deficiency of each installment from the time the installment was due. 

f the understatement is false or fraudulent with intent to evade 
the tax, then, in addition to other penalties provided by law for false 
or fraudulent returns, there shall be added as part of the tax 100 
per cent of the amount of the deficiency. 

If the return is made pursuant to section 3176 of the Revised Stat- 
utes as amended, the amount of tax determined to be due under such 
return shall be paid upon notice and demand by the collector. 

Except in the case of false or fraudulent returns, the amount of tax 
due under any return shall be determined and assessed by the com- 
missioner within five years after the return was due or was made, and 
no suit or ne for the collection of any tax shall be begun after 
the expiration of five years after the date when the return was due 
or was made. In the case of false or fraudulent returns, the amount 
of tax due may be determined at any time after the return is filed, 
and the tax may be collected at any time after it becomes duc. 

If any tax remains unpaid after the date when it is due, and for 
10 days after notice and demand by the collector, then, except in the 
case of estates of insane, deceased, or insolvent persons, there shall 
be added as part of the tax the sum of 5 per cent of the amount due 
but unpaid, plus interest at the rate of 1 per cent per month upon 
such amount from the time it became due. 


RECEIPTS FOR TAXES. 


Sec. 251. That every collector to whom ety. payment of any tax is 
made under the provisions of this title shall give to the person makin 

such payment a full written or printed receipt, stating the amoun 

paid and the particular account for.-which such payment was made; 
and whenever any debtor pays taxes on account of payments made or 
to be made by him to separate creditors the collector shall, if requested 
by such debtor, give a separate receipt for the tax paid on account 
oF each creditor in such form that the debtor can conveniently produce 
such receipts separately to his several creditors in satisfaction of their 
respective demands up to the amounts stated in the receipts; and such 
receipt shall be sufficient. evidence in favor of such debtor to justify 
him in withholding from his next payment to his creditor the amount 
therein stated; but the creditor may, upon giving to his debtor a full 
written receipt acknowledging the payment to him of any sum actually 
paid and accepting the amount of tax paid as aforesaid (specifying the 
same) as a further satisfaction of the debt to that amount, require the 
surrender to him of such collector's receipt. 

REFUNDS. 


Sec. 252. That if, upon examination of any return of income made 
pursuant to this act, the act of August 5, 1900, entitled“ An act to 
provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other por oses,” the act of October 3, 1913, 
entitled “ An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,“ the revenue act of 1916, as 
amended, cr the revenue act of 1917, it appears that an amount of 
income, war-profits or excess-profits tax has been paid in excess of 
that properly due, then, subject to the provisions of section 3228 of 
the Revised Statutes, the amount of the excess shall be credited against 
any income, war-profits or excess-profits taxes, or installment thereof, 
then due from the taxpayer under any other return, and any balance 
of such excess shall be immediately refunded to the taxpayer. 


PENALTIES. 


Sec. 253. That any individual, corporation, or partnership required 
under this title to pay or collect any tax, to make a return, or to sup- 
ply information, who fails to pay or collect such tax, to make such 
Nekurn, or to supply such information at the time or times required 
under this title, shall be liable to a penalty of not more than $1,000. 
Any individual, corporation, or partnership, or any officer or employee 
of any corporation or member or employee of a 3 who will- 
fully refuses to pay or collect such tax, to make such return, or to 


supply such information at the time or times required under this title, 
or who willfully attempts in any manner to defeat or evade the tax 


imposed by this title. shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and skall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, 
or both, together with the costs of prosecution. 

RETURNS OF PAYMENTS OF DIVIDENDS, 


Sec. 254. That every corporation subject to the tax imposed by this 
title shall, when required by the commissioner, render a 8 7 
duly verified under oath, of its payments of dividends, stating the 
name and address of each stockholder, the number of shares owned by 
him, and the amount of dividends paid to him. 


RETURNS OF BROKERS. 


Sec. 255. That every individual, corporation, or partnership doing 
business as a broker on auy exchange or board of trade or other similar 
place of business shall, when requ by the commissioner, render a 
correct return duly verified under oath, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, ma 
prescribe, showing the names of customers for whom such individua K 
corporation, or partnership has transacted any business, with such de- 
tails as to the profits, losses, or other information which the commis- 
sioner may require, as to each of such customers, as will enable the 
commissioner to determine whether all income tax due on profits or 
rains of such customers has been paid, 


INFORMATION AT SOURCE. 


Sec. 256. That all individuals, corporations, and partnerships, in 
whatever capacity acting, including lessees or mortgagors of real or 
personal property, fiduciaries, and employers, making yment to an- 
other individual, corporation, or partnership, of interest, rent, salaries, 
wages, premiums, annuities, compensations, remunerations, emoluments, 
or other fixed or determinable ins, profits, and income (other than 
payments described in sections 254 and 255), of $1,000 or more in an 
axable year, or, in the case of such payments made by the Unit 
States, the officers or employees of the United States having informa- 
tion as to such payments and required to make returns in regard 
thereto by the regulations hereinafter provided for, shall render a true 
and accurate return to the commissioner, under such regulations and 
in such form and manner as may be 83 by him with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, setting forth the amount of such gains, profits, 
and income, and the name and address of the recipient of such payment. 

Such returns may be required, regardless of amounts, (1) in the case 
of payments of interest upon bonds, mort, „ deeds of trust, or other 
similar obligations of corporations, and (2) in the case of collections 
of items (not payable in the United Sie raed ot interest upon the bonds 
of foreign countries and interest upon the bonds of and dividends from 
foreign corporations by individuals, corporations, or 
dertaking as a matter of business or for 
payments of such interest or dividends 
or bills of exchange. 

When necessary to make effective the provisions of this section the 
name and address of the recipient of income shall be furnished upon 
demand of the individual, corporation, or partnership paying the in- 
come, 

The provisions of this section shall appl to the calendar year 1918 
and each calendar year thereafter, but shall not apply to the payment 
of interest on obligations of the United States. 

RETURNS TO BE PUBLIC RECORDS. 


Sec, 257. That returns apen which the tax has been determined by 
the commissioner shall be filed in the office of the commissioner and 
shall constitute public records; but they shall be open to inspection 
only upon order of the President and under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary and approved by the President: Provided, 
That the proper officers of any State imposing an income tax to which 
corporations are subject may, upon the request of the governor thereof, 
have access to the returns of any corporation, or to an abstract thereof 
showing the name and income of the corporation, at such times and in 
such manner as the Secretary may prescribe. 

The commissioner shall as soon as practicable in each year cause to 
be poparen and made available to public inspection in the office of 
each collector a list containing the names in alphabetical order and 
the post-office addresses of all individuals making income-tax returns 
in such district. 


artnerships, un- 
rofit the collection of foreign 
y means of coupons, checks, 


PUBLICATION OF STATISTICS. 


Sec, 258. That the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, 
shall prepare and publish annually statistics reasonably available with 
respect to the operation of the income, war-profits, and excess-profits tax 
laws, including classifications of taxpayers and of income, the amounts 
allowed as deductions, exemptions, and credits, and any other facts 
deemed pertinent and valuable. 


COLLECTION OF FOREIGN ITEMS, 


Sec. 259. That all individuals, corporations, or partnerships under- 
taking as a matter of business or for profit the collection of forei 
payments of interest or dividends by means of coupons, checks, or bills 
of exchange shall obtain a license from the commissioner and shall be 
subject to such regulations enabling the Government to obtain the in- 
formation required under this title as the commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, shall prescribe; and whoever knowingly under- 
takes to collect such Log damon without having obtained a license there- 
for, or without comp ng with such regulations, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. 

PORTO RICO AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Sec. 260. That in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands the income 
tax shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid in accordance with the 
provisions of the revenue act of 1916, as amended by the revenue act 
of 1917: Provided, That the Porto Rican or Philippine Legislature shall 
have power by due enactment to amend, alter, modify, or repeal the 
income-tax laws in force in Porto Rico or the Philippine Islands, re- 
spectively. 

Trrte IIJ.—War Excess-Prorirs Tax, „ 


Part J. — General definitions. 


Sec. 300. That when used in this title the terms “taxable year,” 
“fiscal year,” and “dividends” shall have the same meaning as pro- 
vided for the purposes of income tax in sections 200 and 201. he 
first taxable year for the purposes of this title shall be the same as 
the first taxable year for the purposes of the income tax under Title II. 

Part II. -Imposition of tax. 


Sec. 301. That in lieu of the tax 7 by Title II of the revenue 
act of 1917, but in addition to the other taxes ag Sr by this act, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year upon 
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the net income of every corporation, a tax equal to 80 per cent of the 
umount of the net income in excess of the war-profits credit (deter- 
mined under section 311). 

Sec. 302. That the corporations enumerated in section 231 shall, to 
the extent that they are exempt from income tax under Title II, be 
exempt from taxation under this title. 


Part 111.—War excess-profits method, 


Src. 310. That as used in this title the term “prewar period means 
the calendar years 1911, 1912, and 1913, or, if a corporation was not 
in existence during the whole of such period, then as many of such 
years during the whole of which the corporation was in ence. 

Suc. 311. (a) That the war-profits credit shall be an amount equal 
to the average net income of the corporation for the prewar period 
plus or minus as the case may be 10 per cent of the invested capital 
added or withdrawn since January 1, 1913; but if the taz is com- 
puted for a period of less than 12 months, such amount shall be re- 
duced to the same proportion thereof as the number of months in the 
period is of 12 months. 

(b) I£ the corporation was not in existence during the whole of any 
one calendar year in the prewar period or had no net income, the war- 
profits credit shall be an amount that shall be the same proportion of 
the net income of the corporation during the taxable year as the pro- 
portion which the war excess profits for the same calendar year of 
representative corporations engaged in a like or similar trade or busi- 
ness bears to the total net income of the trade or business received by 
such corporation. In the case of a foreign corporation, the net income 
received from sources within the United States during the taxable 
year shall be used as the basis of computation. 

(c) In the case of a foreign corporation by deducting from the net 
income of the trade or business received from sources within the United 
States during the taxable year the average amount of the annual net 
income of the trade or business from sources within the United States 
during the prewar period. 


t Part V.—Net income. 


Sec. 320, (a) That for the purpose of this title the net income of a 

SS ie don shall be ascertained and returned— 
1) For the calendar years 1911 and 1912 upon the same basis and 

in the same manner as provided in section 38 of the act entitled “An 
net to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909, 
except that taxes — en by such section and paid by the corporation 
within the year shall be Included; 

(2) For the calendar year 1913 upon the same basis and in the same 
menner as provided in Section II of the act entitled “An act to reduce 
tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 3, 1913, except that taxes imposed by sec- 
tion 38 of such act of August 5, 1909, and paid by the corporation 
within the year shall be included, and except that the amounts received 
by it as dividends upon the stock or from the net earnings of other 
corporations subject to the tax imposed by Section II of such act of 
October 3, 1913, shall be deducted; an — 

(3) For the taxable year upon the same basis and in the same man- 
ner as provided for income-tax purposes in Title II of this act, except 
that In the case of oil and gas wells there shall be deducted (in lieu 
of the deduction provided in clause (a) of paragraph (9) of sub- 
division (a) of section 234) a reasonable allowance for depletion (in- 
cluding in the case of producers or prospectors a reasonable allowance 
for hazard not to exceed 10 per cent of the value in the ground of the 
oil withdrawn during the taxable year), such deduction to be made 
under rules and ations to be prescribed by the commissioner with 
the approval of the Secretary. 

(b) The average net income for the prewar pea shall be deter- 
mined by dividing the number of years within that period during the 
whole of which corporation was in existence into the sum of the 
net income for such years, even though there may have been no net 
income for one or more of such years, 


i Part VI.—Invested capital, 


| Sec. 825. (a) That as used in this title 

The term “intangible property“ means patents, copyrights, secret 
processes and formulæ, good will, trade-marks, trade-brands, franchises, 
and other like Droperty 

The term “ tangible property means stocks, bonds, notes, and other 
evidences of indebtedness, bills and accounts receivable, leaseholds, and 
other property other than intangible property ; 

The term “borrowed capital” means money or other property bor- 
8 whether represented by bonds, notes, open accounts, or other- 
wise ; 

The term “ inadmissible assets“ means stocks, bonds, and other obli- 
gations Corer than obligations of the United States); the dividends or 
interest from which is not included in computing net income, but where 
the income derived from such assets consists in part of gain or profit 
derived from the sale or other disposition thereof, a corresponding part 
of the capital invested in such assets shall not be deemed to be in- 
admissible assets. 

. (b) For the purposes of this title the par value of stock or shares 
shall, in the case of stock or shares having no par value, be deemed 
to be the fair market value as of the date or dates of issue of such 
stock or shares, 

Sec. 326. (a) That as used in this title the term “invested capital“ 
means (except as provided in subdivisions (b) and (e) of this section): 

(1) Actual cash bona fide paid in for stock or shares; 

(2) Actual cash value of tangible property, other than cash, bona 
fide paid in for stock or shares, at the time of such payment, but in 
no case to exceed the par value of the original stock or shares spe- 
cifically issued therefor ; 

(3) Paid-in or earned surplus and undivided profits; not ineludin 
surplus and undivided profits earned during the taxable year, and no 
including the increase in the value of any asset above the original cost 
until such increase is actually realized by sale; 

(4) Intangible 3 bona fide paid in for stock or shares prior 
to March 3, 1917, in an amount not exceedin, a) the actual cash 
vulue of such property at the time paid in, (b) the par value of the 
stock or shares issued therefor, or (c) in the aggregate 20 per cent of 
the par value of the total stock or shares of the corporation outstand- 
ing on March 3, 1917, whichever is lowest; ~ 

(5) Patents and 15 a ee bona fide paid in for stock or shares on 
or after March 3, 1917, in an amount not exceeding (a) the actual 
cash value of such property at the time paid in, (b) the par value of 
the stock or shares ed therefor, or (c) im the aggregate 20 per cent 


of the par value of the total stock or shares of the corporation out- 
standing at the beginning of the taxable year, whichever is lowest; but 

(b) As used in t title the term invested capital“ does not include: 

8 Lata agil gn none re ther than patent: d copyrights) paid in 

nta: e property (other patents an g 
for stock or shares on or after March 3, 1917. 

(c) There shall be deducted from invested capital as above defined an 
amount equal to the average amount of capital invested in inadmissible 
assets held by the corporation during the year: Provided, That at the 
option of the corporation the amount to be so deducted shall be reduced 
to the amount by which such average amount invested in inadmissible 
assets exceeds the average amount of borrowed capital of the corporation 
(other than indebtedness maturing within one year of its creation), all 
accounts payable and current liabilities, for such ps but in such case 
in computing the tax under this title there shall included in the net 
income for such year the same proportion of the total amount of interest 
and dividends received during such year from such inadmissible assets 
as the amount of such capital invested in inadmissible assets not de- 
ducted from invested capital bears to the total amount of such inad- 
missible assets. 

d) In the case of a forelgn corporation the term “ invested capital” 
sid cong only its invested capital used or employed within the United 

es. 

(e) The invested capital for any year shall be the average invested 
capital for such year, as above defined, but in the case of a corporation 
making a return for a fractional part of the year a corresponding reduc- 
tion shall be made in the invested capital. 

Sec. 327. (a) That in the following cases the invested capital shall be 
determined as provided in subdivision (b) of this section: (1) Where 
the commi-sioner is unable satisfactorily to determine the invested 
capital as provided in section 326; or (2) where a mixed a gate of 
tangible property and intangible property has been paid in for stock 
or for stock and bonds and the commissioner is unable satisfactorily to 
determine the respective values of the several classes of property at the 
time of payment, or to distinguish the classes of property paid in for 
stock and for bonds, respectively; or (3) where capital 15 a material 
income-producing factor, but where, because of the fact that the capital 
employed is in large part borrowed, there is no invested capital. ‘This 
section shall not apply in the case of a corporation 50 per cent or 
more of whose gross income (as defined in section 213 for income tax 
purposes) consists of gain, profits, or commissions derived from Govern- 
ment contracts, unless the commissioner is satisfied that such corpora- 


tion is overcapitalized. 

(b) In the cases ified in subdivision (a) the invested capital shall 
be the amount which bears the same ratio to the net income of the cor- 
poration for the taxable year as the average invested Spires for the 
taxable year of representative corporations engaged in a like or similar 
trade or business bears to their average net income for such year. 

Sec. 328. (a) That in cases where invested capital is to be determined 
in the manner provided in section 327, the commissioner shall compare 
the taxpayer only with representative corporations whose invested 
capital can be satisfactorily determined under section 326 and which are, 
as nearly as may be, similarly circumstanced with respect to gross 
income, net income, profits per unit of business transacted and capital 
employed, the amount and rate of war or excess profits, and all other 
relevant facts and circumstances. 

(b) For the purposes of section 327 the ratios between the average 
invested 77 8 and the average net income of representative corpora- 
tions shall determined for each calendar year the commissioner 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by him with the approval of 
the Secretary. 

In the case of a corporation making a return on the basis of a fiscal 
goar the ratios determined for the calendar year ending during such 

scal year shall be used, 8 that in the case of a fiscal year ending 
during the calendar year 1918 the ratios based upon returns made under 
Title II of the revenue act of 1917 shall be used. 

(e) The commissioner shall keep a record of all cases in which invested 
capital is determined in the manner prescribed in section 327, containing 
the name and address of each taxpayer, the business in which engaged. 
the amount of invested capital and net income shown by the return, an 
the amount of invested capital as determined under such section. The 
commissioner shall furnish a copy of such record and other detailed in- 
formation with respect to such cases when required by resolution of 
either House of Congress, without regard to the restrictions contained 
in section 257. 

Part VII.—Reorganizations. 

ec, 330. That in the case of the reorganization, consolidation, or 
change of ownership after January 1, 1911, of a trade or business now 
carried on by a corporation, the corporation shall for the purposes of this 
title be deemed to have been in existence prior to that date, and the net 
income and invested capital of such predecessor trade or business for all 
or any part of the prewar period prior to the organisation of the corpora- 
tion now carrying on such trade or business shall be deemed to have been 
the net income and invested capital of such corporation. 

If such predecessor trade or business was carried on by a partnership 
or individual the net income for the piorar period shall be ascertained 
for income tax purposes in Title Ti cep E that the credits provided in 

e II, ex e ts provided in 
subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 216 shall be deducted. : 

Sec, 331. In the case of the reorganization, consolidation, or change 
of ownership of a trade or business after March 3, 1917, if an interest 
or control in such trade or business of 50 per cent or more remains in 
the same persons, or any of them, then no asset transferred or received 
from the predecessor trade or business shall, for the purpose of deter- 
mining invested capital, be allowed a prenter value than would. have 
been allowed under this title in computing the invested capital of such 
prior trade or business if such asset had not been so transferred or 


received. 
Part FIII. Miscellaneous. 


Sec. 335. That if a corporation makes return for a fiscal year begin- 
ning in 1917 and ending in 1918, the tax for the first taxable year 
under this title shall be the sum of: (1) a tax computed under Title 
II of the revenue act of 1917 for the portion of such fiscal year falling 
in 1917; and (2) a tax computed under this title for the portion of such 
fiseal year falling in 1918. 

The tax under clause (1) shall be computed upon the same propor- 
tion of the net income (as determined under Title II of this act for 
income tax ee ree for such fiscal year as the portion of such fiscal 
year falling in 1917 is of the full fiscal year; and the tax under clause 
(2) shall be computed upon the remainder of such net income. 

Sec. 336. That every corporation, not exempt under section 304, 

ving a net income of $3, or over for the taxable year shall make 
a return for the purposes of this title. Such returns shall be made, 
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and the taxes imposed by this title shall be paid, at the same times and 
places, in the same manner, and subject to the same conditions as is 
provided in the case of returns and payment of income tax by corpora- 
tions for the pu s of Title II, a all the provisions of that title 
ee 3 55 3 penalties, are hereby made applicable to the 
es 

In no case ee fian the tax under this title or Title TI be determined 
on the basis of a so-called consolidated return but shall in each case be 
determined upon the basis of the net income and invested capital of 
the corporation liable to the tax. 


Trie IV.—Esrare Tax, 


400. 2 
The term “executor” means the executor or administrator of the 
Pag apek or, if —— is no . or, any person who 

es possession of any property of the decedent; an 

The term “collectcr ” means the collector of internal revenue — the 
district in which va the domicile of the decedent at the time of his 

or, if there was no such domicile in the United States, then the 

myer me of the district in which is situated the part of the gross estate 
of the decedent in the United States, or, if such part of the gross estate 
is situated in more than one district, then = collector of internal 
revenue of such district as may be designated the commissioner. 

Sec. 401. That (in lieu of the tax imposed by ta 
act of 1916, as amended, and in lieu of the tax im 
the revenue act of atte oft to 


resident o the United 8 
per cent of ine pa — of the net estate not in excess of 


11 per’ cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $50,000 
and does not exceed $150 
9 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $150,000 
and does not exceed $250, 
per cent of the ‘amount — which the net estate exceeds $250,000 
and does not exceed $450,000 ; 
15 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $450,000 


which the net estate exceeds $1,000,000 


$2,000, 
21 per cent of the amount b ` which the net estate exceeds $2,000,000 
and does not exceed $3,000, 
24 per cent of the amount b * which the net estate exceeds $3,000,000 
and does not exceed $4,000 000,000 ; 
at — = of the amont b which the net estate exceeds $4,000,000 
and does exceed $5,000 
30 per cent of the mea: b; ‘which the net estate exceeds $5,000,000 
and dos not ex 000, 
35 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $8,000,000 
and does not exceed $10, 
40 per cent of the amount <n — a exesemr $10,000,000. 
t the the gross te of the decedent shali 
value at the time of his death of 
le, wherever si 


yment of the 
S mer ja dapes sai i is 


isting at the time of. the deced: 


money or 

in the 
e by the de- 
considera- 


meaning 
d) To gd ee of the interest therein ned jointl 2 as tenants In 
2 de ted in banks 

o either or the 
have ori, 
to such ras person and never to have belonged to the de- 
cedent ; 

(e To the of ey 
appointment exercised he decedent (1) 
ecuted in contemplation fs or intended to take possession or 
a Fale consid at or after, his death, except in case of a bona fide sale for 

consideration in money or money's worth; 
t of the amount receivable by the executor as insur- 


property 


‘anes 3 licies taken out by the decedent upon his own life: and 
,to the — ve fag excess over $40,000 of the amount receivable by all 
‘other as insurance under policies taken out by the decedent 


pen his pa ite. 

8 <a Nen for the purpose of the tax the value of the net estate 
a e 
(a) In the case of a resident, by deducting from the value of the 


gross estate— 
nses, administration 


ae Such amounts for funeral 
ms against the estate, unpaid mo losses incurred d 
storms, shipwreck, or ing 


settlement of the estate arising from 
‘easualty, or from theft, when such losses are not compensated for 
insurance or otherwise, and such amounts reasonably required a 
— expended for the — rt during the 8 of the estate 
= hose 5 ecedent, as are allow y the laws of 
her within or without the United "States, under 
‘phic admini ‘aeath of —— any income 


t, or any 


0 peated poe Jn — sae 8 fhe deses 4 
on wW. ‘ie — en 
be —.—— been acquired sue Pepan in 


from such Sante and if 
such property is included in the decedent's gross estate; and 


(3) An exemption of $50,000 
(b) In the case of a Ba ap by deducting from the value of that 
part of his ae arestato which at the time of his death is situated in 


the United 
(1) That —.—— of the deductions specified in para h (1) of 
subdivision 5 ) of this section which the value of such ss 3 to 
the value of his CDu grota estate, wherever situated, but in no case 
shall the Bal scone so deducted exceed 10 per cent of the value of that 
rt of hi 4 States — which at the time of his death is situated in 
United 
Guach ons amount call t 96!!! SETEN cao he LAS ALAS 
eath of any pi w can iden 
as ha been received by the fe decedent as a share in the estate of an 
—— who died within five years age i4 to the death of the deceden 
or which can be identified as Sie ating Deen uired by the decedent in 
exchange for property so recei an 5 
act of 1917 or under this act was cohorten from rbe pin bagus te, and if 
— — at ce um ar hi d ath is sitaated in thy in th Gaited Sta apron * 
w. a me o! ea ua ê 
No deductions shall be the 


time 
nop ne Bons situated in the 3 = —.— ic tion owned 
‘or the purpose e stock in a estic corporation 

and held by a no t decedent, and the amount receivable as in- 
surance upon the life of a nonresident 1 where the insurer is 
a domestic corporation, shall roperty within the United 
States, and any pi property of which 285 n has made a transfer or 
with respect to which he 7 — created a trust, within the meaning of 
subdivision (c) of section 402, shall be deemed to be situated in the 
United eee if so situated either at the time of the transfer or the 
creation of the trust, or at the time of the decedent’s 

Sec. 404, ‘That the executor, within 60 days e r qualifying as such, 
or after coming into possession of any property of t, which- 
ever event first occurs, shall glye written notice teases to the collector. 
The 5 shall also, at such times and in such manner as may bo 
required 1 made pursuant to law, file with the saya’ gf a 
return —.— oath in duplicate, setting forth (a) the value of the 
a= —.— of the 5 Pgh the time of his rani in case of a 


t, of that gross estate situa in the United 

States (b the 5 ons e Pe under section ove (e) the value of 
S GLS of the decedent as defined in section 403; and (d) the 

tax ; or such part eo such information as may 


payable thereon ; 
time be Me ascertainable and su 


supplemental data as may be 
Binet to establish the correct tax. 


to the assessment i of taxes. 

828. 405. t if no ted upon the estate of a 
decedent, or if no return is filed as provided in secti section 404, or if a 
return contains a false or incorrect statement of a material fact. the 
coliector or deputy collector shall make a return and the commissioner 
shall assess the tax thereon. 

Src. 406. That the tax shall be due one year after the decedent's 
death; but in any case where the com er finds that payment of 
the tax within one year after the decedent's death would impose undue 
hardship upon the estate, he may grant an extension of time for the 
payment of the tax for a period not to exceed tvo Jens from the duc 
date. If the tax is not paid within 1 year and days 
decedent's death, interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the 
| Been of one year after the decedent's death shall be added as part 
0 e tax. 

Sec. 407. That the executor shall pay the tax to the collector or 
deputy collector, If the amount of the tax can not be determined, the 
payment of i: — of a . — ge in the opinion of the collector, 
to discharge the tax shall deemed payment in full of the tax, except 
as in this section gre rovided. If the amount so paid ex 
the amount of the tax as finaliy determined, the commissioner shall re- 
fund such excess to the executor, If the amount of the tax as finally 
determined exceeds the amount so paid, the collector shall notify the 
executor of the amount of such excess and demand payment thereof. If 
such excess part of the tax is not paid within 10 days after such notifi- 

cation, interest shall 3 added thereto at the rate of 10 per cent pe 
annum m the expiration of such 10 days’ until paid, and 
amount of — excess shall be a lien soupon e entire gross estate, ex- 
cept such thereof as may have been sold to a bona fide purchaser 
for a net consideration in money or money's worth. 

shall rant to the the tax Guplicate 
receipts, < either of which shall be sufficient ev ce of such 
and shail ou the executor to be credited and allowed the aout 
thereof b court having 1 to audit or settle his accounts. 

Sec. t if the tax herein imposed is * paid within 180 days 
after it is due, the 8 shall, unless there is reasonable cause for 
further delay, p to collect the tax under the provisions of gen- 

eral law, or commence appropriate proceedings in any court of the 
Gaited States, in the name of the United States, to subject the peop- 
— of the decedent to be sold under the judgment or decree of the 
urt. From the proceeds of such sale the amount of the tax, to- 
gether with the costs and expenses of every description to Nr allowed 
oF the the court, shall be first paid and the balance shall be deposited 
piin e to the order of the court, to be paid under its direction to 
the person entitled thereto. 

It the tax or any part thereof is r paia by, or collected out of that 
part of the estate to or in on of, any person other 
than the executor capacity as PES such person shall be entitled 
to ment out a any t of the estate still undistributed or 
by a just and eq le contribution nt the persons whose interest in 
the estate of the decedent would have been reduced if the tax had been 
paid before the distribution of the estate or whose interest is subject to 
equal or or liability for the payment of taxes, debts, or other charges 
against the estate, it belng the purpose and intent of this title that so 
far as is practicable and unless otherwise directed by the will of the 
decedent, the tax shall be paid out of the estate before its distribution, 
If any part of the gross estate consists of proceeds of policies of insur- 


1918. 
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ance upon the life of the decedent receivable by a beneficiary other than 
the executor, the executor shall be entitled to recover from each bene- 
ergs Paget portion of the total tax paid as the proceeds, in excess of 
$40, „ of such policies bear to the net estate. If there is more than 
ohe such beneficiary, the executor shall be entitled to recover from 
such beneficiaries in the same ratio. 

Sec. 409. That unless the tax is sooner paid in full, it shall be a lien 
for 10 years upon the gross estate of the decedent, except that such 
part of the gross estate as is used for the payment of charges against 
the estate and expenses of its administration, allowed by any court 
having jurisdiction thereof, shall be divested of such lien. If the com- 
missioner is satisfied that the tax liability of an estate has been fully 
discharged, he may, under regulations prescribed by him, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, issue his certificate releasing any or all prop- 
erty of such estate from the lien herein imposed. 

If (a) the decedent makes a transfer of, or creates a trust with 
respect to, any property in e e of or intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after his death (except in the case of 
a bona fide sale for a fair consideration in money or money's worth) 
or (b) if insurance passes under a contract executed by the decedent 
in favor of a specific beneficiary, and if in either case the tax in res 
thereto is not paid when due, then the transferee, trustee, or beneficiary 
shall be personally liable for such tax; and such property, to the extent 
of the decedent's interest therein at the time of such transfer, or to 
the extent of such beneficiary's interest under such contract of insur- 
ance, shall be subject to a like lien equal to the amount of such tax. 
Any part of such property sold by such transferee or trustee to a 
bona fide purchaser for a fair consideration in money or money’s worth 
shall be divested of the lien, and a like lien shall then attach to all the 
property of such transferee or trustee, except any part sold to a bona 
tide purchaser for a fair consideration in money or money’s worth. 

Sec. 410. That whoever kno ly m any false statement in any 
notice or return required to be filed under this title shall be liable 
to a penalty oe exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment not exceeding 

ar, or ə 


404. or, having in his ion or control any record, file, or paper 
5 12 contain any information concerning the estate 


INSURANCE, 


Src. 503. That from and after November 1, 1918, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid, in lieu of the taxes imposed by 
section 504 of the revenue act of 1917, the following taxes on the 
issuance of insurance policies, including, in the case of policies issued 
outside the United States, their delivery within the United States by 
any agent or broker, whether acting for the insurer or the insured; 
such taxes to be paid by the insurer or by such agent or broker: 

(a) Life insurance: A tax equivalent to 8 cents on each $100 or 
fractional part thereof of the amount for which any life is insurea 
under any policy of insurance or other instrument, by whatever name 
the same is called: Provided, That on all policies for life insurance 
only by which a life is insured not in excess of $500, issued on the 
industrial or weekly or monthly payment plan of insurance, the tax 
shall 6 per cent of the amount of the first weekly premium or 
20 per cent of the amount of the first monthly premium, as the case 
may be: Provided further, That on poina of group life insurance, 
covering groups of not less than 25 lives in the employ of the same 
person, for the benefit of persons other than the employer, the tax 
shall be equivalent to 4 cents on each $100 of the aggregate amount for 
which the group policy is issued and of any net increase in the amount 
of the insurance under such policy; * 

(b) Marine, inland, and fire insurance: A tax equivalent to 1 cent 
on each dollar or fractional part thereof of the premium charged under 
each oloy of insurance or other instrument, by whatever name the 
same is called, whereby insurance is made or renewed upon property of 
any description (including rents or prona whether aginak peril by 
sea or inland waters, or by fire of lightning, or other peril; 

(e Casualty insurance: A tax equivalent to 1 cent on each dollar or 
fractional part thereof of the premium charged under each policy of 
insurance or obligation of the nature of indemnity for loss, damage, or 
HADER (except bonds and licies taxable under subdivision 2 of 
schedule A of title XI) issu or executed or renewed by any person 
transacting the business of employer's liability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, accident, health, tornado, plate glass, steam boiler, elevator, burg- 
lary, automatic sprinkler, automobile, or other branch of insurance 
(except life insurance and insurance described and taxed in the pre- 
ceding subdivision): Provided, That in case of policies of insurance 
issued on the industrial or weekly or monthly payment plan the tax 
shall be 40 per cent of the amount of the first weekly premium or 20 
per oe of the amount of the first monthly premium, as the case 
may be; 

(d) Policies issued by any corporation enumerated in section 231 
and pa of reinsurance shall be exempt from the taxes imposed by 

is section, 

Sec. 504. That every 8 issuing policies of insurance upon the 
issuance of which a tax is imposed by section 503 shall make monthly 
returns under oath, in duplicate, and pay such tax to the collector of the 
district in which the principal office or place of business of such person 
is located. Such returns shall contain such information and be made 
at such times and in such manner as the commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, may by regulation prescribe. 


TITLE VI—TAx on BEVERAGES. 


Sec. 600. (a) That there shall be levied and collected on all dis- 
tilled spirits now in bond or that have been or that may be hereafter 
produced in or imported into the United States, ee such distilled 
spirits as are subject to the tax provided in section „In lieu of the 
internal-revenue taxes now imposed thereon by law, a tax of $2.20 (or, 
if withdrawn for beverage purposes or for use in the manufacture or 
production of any article used or intended for use as a beverage, a tax 
of $6.40) on each proof gallon, or wine gallon when below proof, and a 
proportionate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of such proof or 
wine gallon, to be paid by the distiller or importer when withdrawn, 
and collected under the provisions of existing law. 


(b) That the tax imposed by subdivision (a) on distilled spirits 
intended for beverage purposes shall not be due or payable on such 
spirits while stored in any A © bonded warehouse, or or 
general bonded warehouse, and which, pursuant to any act of Congress 
or proclamation of the President of the United States, can not be law- 
fully sold or removed from any such warehouse during the period. of 
1 fixed by such act or proclamation; and all warehousing 

nds or transportation and warehousing bonds conditioned for the pay- 
ment of tax on any such spirits so stored on the date such prohibition 
takes effect shall as to all such fe 5 55 actually so stored be canceled 
and discharged, provided the distiller of such spirits shall in lieu of 
such bonds and prior to their cancellation execute a bond in a penal 
sum of not less than $10,000, with sureties artery to the col- 
lector of the district, conditioned that the principal shall, during the 
period of such prohibition, safely keep or cause to be kept in good 
condition all such spirits and the warehouse in which the same are 
stored, and shall not remove or suffer to be removed from warehouse, 
contrary to law, any such spirits during the period of such prohibition ; 
and the bond herein 5 shall be in such further sum and shali 
contain such further conditions as the commissioner, with the approval 
of the Secretary, may by regulations require. The distiller may, sub- 
— to the provisions of this section, be ed to retain in any such 

nded warehouse distilled spirits on which, under the terms of any 
existing bond, the tax im thereon becomes due and payable thereto 
prior to the date such prohibition takes effect: Provided, That on the 
removal of such prohibition the distiller shall, as to all ge as to 
which the bonded period fixed by law has not ired and which remain 
stored in w ouse, execute new and sa ory bond in the form 
required by existin law, conditioned for the payment of the tax on all 
such spirits; and all provisions of existing law relating to such bonded 
warehouses, or the storage of spirits foe Ay or to the execution of new 
or additional bonds, so far as applicable, shall continue in force as to 
all distilled spirits rebonded under te Ap arrange of this section. : 

Upon the withdrawal of distilled spirits from bonded warehouse, after 
the period of prohibition has ended, and under the conditions imposed 
by section 50 of an act entitled “An act to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the support of the Government, and for other purposes, 
approved August 28, 1894, an allowance for loss by leakage or other 
unavoidable cause, not exceeding 1 proof gallon as to packa; of a 
capacity of not less than 40 wine lons, may be made in addition to 
that provided in said section 50, as amended; and a like additional 
allowance of 1 proof gallon as to each package withdrawn may be made 
for each period of four months, or fraction thereof, for such eg as 
shall have remained in warehouse during the period of prohibition and 
after the expiration of the maximum leakage period fixed by that section. 

Under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, any imported distilled 
spirits, wines, or other liquors which may be in any customs bonded 
warehouse under the customs laws on the date such prohibition takes 
effect shall be permitted to remain therein without payment of any 
taxes or duties thereon, beyond the three-year period provided in sec- 
tion 2971 of the Revised Statutes, during such period of prohibition; 
and may be exported at any time during such extended period. Any 
imported irits, wines, or other liquors as to which the three-year 
bonded period ron expire after the passage of this act and prior to 
the date such prohibition takes effect may at the option of the owner 
remain in bond during such period of prohibition. 

(c) In lieu of the internal-revenue tax now imposed thereon by law 
there shall be levied and collected upon all perfumes hereafter imported 
into the United States containing distilled spirits a tax of $1.10 per 
wine gallon, and a proportionate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts 
of such wine gallon. Such tax shall be collected by the coilector of 
customs and deposited as internal-reyenue collections, under such rules 
and regulations as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 601. That no distilled spirits produced after October 8, 1917, 
shall be imported into the United States from any foreign country, or 
from the Virgin Islands (unless produced from products the growth of 
such islands, and not then into any State or Territory or District of 
the United States in which the manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
liquor is prohibited), or from Porto Rico, or the Philippine Islands. 
Under such rules, regulations, and bonds as the Secretary may pre 
scribe, the provisions of this section shall not apply to distilled spirits 
imported for other than m beverage purposes or (2) use in the manu- 
— — or production of any article used or intended for use as a 

verage. 

Sec. 602. That at registered distilleries producing alcohol, or other 
high-proof spirits, packages may be filled with such spirits reduced to 
not less than one hundred proof from the receiving cisterns and tax paid 
without being entered into bonded warehouse. Such spirits may be also 
transferred from the receiving cisterns at such distilleries, by means of 
pipe lines, direct to storage tanks in the bonded warehouse and may be 
warehoused in such storage tanks. Such spirits may be also trans- 
ferred in tanks or tank cars to general bonded warehouses for storage 
therein, either in storage tanks in such warehouses or in the tanks 
which they were transferred, Such spirits may also be transferred from 
receiving cisterns or warehouse storage tanks to barrels, drums, tanks, 
tank cars, or other approved containers, and may be transported in such 
containers for exportation or other lawful purposes. The Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, is hereby empowered to prescribe alk 
necessary regulations relating to the drawing off, transferring, gauging, 
storing, and . of such spirits; the records to be kept and re- 
turns to be made; the size and kind of packages and tanks to be used; 
the marking, branding, numbering, and stamping of such packages and 
tanks; the kinds of stamps, if any, to be used; and the time and manner 
of paying the tax; the kind of bond and the penal sum of same. The 
tax prescribed by law must be paid before such spirits are removed from 
the distillery premises or from general bonded warehouse in the case of 
spirits transferred thereto, except as otherwise provided by law. 

Under such regulations as the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, may prescribe, distilled spirits may hereafter be drawn from 
receiving cisterns and deposited in distillery warehouses without having 
affixed to the packages containing the same, distillery warehouse stamps, 
and such packages, when so deposited in warehouse, may be withdrawn 
therefrom on the original gauge where the same have remained in such 
warehouse for a period of not exceeding 30 days from the date of deposit. 

Under such regulations as the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, may prescribe, the manufacture, warehousing, withdrawal, and 
shipment, under the provisions of existing law, of ethyl alcohol for other 
than (1) beverage purposes or (2) use in the manufacture or production 
of any article u or intended for use as a beverage, and denatured 
alcohol may be exempted from the provisions of section 3283 of the 
Revised Statutes. 
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The Commissioner. with the approval of the Secretary, may by regu- 
lations exempt distillers of ethyl alcoho! for use in the production of 
munitions of war or for other nonbeverage purposes from so much of the 
provisions of sections 3264, 3285, or 3309 of the Revised Statutes, and 
acts amendatory thereof, respecting the survey of distilleries, the period 
of the filling and emptying of fermenting tubs, and assessments, as, in 
his judgment, may be expedient: Provided, That the bond prescribed in 
section 3260 of the Revised Statutes shall, in the cases herein provided, 
be in ees and contain such further conditions as the Commissioner 
may uire, 

See. 03. That under such regulations as the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, may prescribe, ethyl alcohol of not less than 
180 degrees proof, produced at any central distilling and dena turin 
plant established under the provisions of subsection 2, paragraph N, o 


Section IV of the act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 3, 1913, may be removed from such plant to any central denatur- 


ing bonded warehouse for denaturation, or may, before or after denatura- 
tion, be removed from such plant or from such denaturing bonded ware- 
house, free of tax, for use of the United States or for shipment to any 
nation while engaged against the German Government in the present war, 
and the removal herein authorized may be made in such tank vessels, 
tank cars, aay casks, or other containers as on i be approved by the 
Commissioner. It shall be lawful under the regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, for an allowance 
to be made for leakage or loss by unavoidable accident and without fault 
or negligence of the distiller, owner, carricr, or his agents or employees, 
which may occur ii the transportation of such spirits or while the 
same are lawfully sto on either of the premises herein prescribed. 

Sec. 604. That upon all distilled spirits produced in or oy oat into 
the United States upon which the internal-revenue tax now imposed by 
law has been paid, and which, on the day after the passage of this act, 
are held by any person and intended for sale or for use in the manufac- 
ture or production of any article intended for sale, there shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid a floor tax equal to the difference between 
the tax imposed by this act and the tax so paid. 

Sec. 605. That in addition to the tax imposed by this act on distilled 
irits and wines there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, in 
1 of the tax imposed by section 304 of the revenue act of 1917, a tax 
of 30 cents on each proof gallon and a proportionate tax at a like rate 
on all fractional parts of such proof gallon on all distilled spirits or 
wines hereafter rectified, purified, or refined in such manner, and on all 
mixtures hereafter porsa in such manner, that the person so rectify- 
ing, purifying, refining, or mixing the same is a rectifier within the mean- 
ing of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes, as amended: Provided, That 
this tax shall not apply to gin produced by the redistillation of a pure 
spirit over juni berries and other aromatics. 

Upon all such articles heretofore produced, and which on the day 
after the passage of this act are held by any person and intended for 
Salo, there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid a floor tax of 15 
cents on each proof Hon, and a proportionate tax at a like rate on 
all fractional parts each proof gallon; and all such distilled spirits 
so held and not contained in the distillers’ original stamped packages, 
or in bottles or other containers bearing the distillers’ original labels, 
shall for the purpose of this section be regarded as rectified spirits. 

When the process of rectification is completed and the taxes pre- 
scribed by this section have been paid, it shall be unlawful for the 
rectifier or other dealer to reduce in proof or increase in volume such 
spirits or wine by the addition of water or other substance; nothing 
herein contained shall, however, prevent a rectifier from using again 
in the process of rectification spirits already rectified and upon which 
the taxes haye theretofore been paid. 

The taxes Imposed by this section shall not attach to cordials or 
liqueurs on which a tax is imposed and paid under section 611 or 613, 
nor to the m and blending of wines, where such blending is for the 
sole purpose of perfecting such wines according to commercial stand- 
ards, nor to blends made Sigg ot | of two or more pure straight 
whiskies aged in wood for a peri not less than four years and 
without the addition of coloring or flavoring matter or any other sub- 
stance than pure water and if not reduced below 90 proof: Provided, 
That such blended whiskies shall be exempt from tax under this sec- 


tion only when compounded under the immediate supervision of a rev- 
enue officer, in such tanks and under such conditions and ion 
as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe, 

All distilled spirits or wines taxable under this section be sub- 


facture, blending, compounding, mixing, marking, branding, and sale 
of wh and rectitied —.— and no discrimination whatsoever shall 
be made by reason of a difference in the character of the material from 


which same may have been produced. 

The business of a retifier of spirits shall be carried on and the 
tax on rectified spirits shall be paid, under such rules, regulations, and 
ponas as may be prescribed by the commissioner, with the approval 
o e ary. 

Whoever violates any of the provisions of this section shall be deemed 
to be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, and shall, in 
addition, be liable to double the tax evaded, together with the tax, to be 
collected by assessment or on any bond given. 

Sec, 606. That hereafter collectors shall not furnish wholesale liquor 
dealer's stamps in Meu of and in exchange for stamps for rectified 
spirits unless the package covered by stamp for rectified spirits is to be 
broken into smaller packages. 

The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, is authorized 
to discontinue the use of the e y Sayan whenever in his judgment 
the interests of the Government will be subserved thereby: 

Distillery warehouse, special bonded warehouse, special bonded re- 
warehouse, general bonded warehouse, general bonded retransfer, trans- 
fer brandy, export tobacco, export cigars, export oleomargarine, and 
export fermented-liquor stamps. 

EC. 607. That the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, 
is hereby authorized to require at distilleries, breweries, rectifying 
houses, and wherever else in his Judgment such action may be deemed 
advisable, the installation of meters, tanks, pipes, or any other appa- 
ratus for the Tore of 3 the revenue, and such meters, tanks, 
ail n 


pense the person on whose premises the installation is required. 
to install such — wh 
to conduct busi- 

ises. 
Sec. 608. That there shall be Jevied and collected on all beer, lager 
beer, ale, porter, and other similar fermented liquor, containing one- 
half of 1 per cent, or more, of alcohol, brewed or manufactured and 


hereafter sold, or removed for consumption or sale, within the United 
States, by whatever name snch liquors may be called, in lieu of the 
internal-revenue taxes now imposed thereon by law, a tax of $6 for 
every barrel isoen 3 not more than 31 gallons, and at a like rate for 
any other 3 or for the fractional parts of a barrel authorized and 
defined b w, to be collected under the provisions of existing law. 

Sec. . That from and after the passage of this act taxable fer- 
mented liquors may be conveyed without prora of tax from the brew- 
ery premises where produced to a contiguous industrial distillery of 
either class established under the act entitled “An act to reduce tarif 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 3, 1913, to be used as distilling material, and 
the residue from such distillation, containing less than one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol by volume, which is to be used in making beverages, 
may be manipulat by cooling, flavoring, carbonating, settling, and 
filtering on the distillery premises or elsewhere. 

The removal of the taxable fermented liquor from the brewery to the 
distillery and the operation of the distillery and removal of the residue 
therefrom shall be under the supervision of such officer or officers as the 
Commissioner shall deem proper, and the Commissioner, with the ap- 

roval of the Secretary, is hereby authorized to make such regulations 

m time to time as may be necessary to give force and effect to this 
section and to safeguard the revenue. 

Sec. 610. That natural wine within the meanin 


or pure condensed grape must and fortified under the 
act, and wines so sweetened or fortified shall be cons 
within the meaning of this act. 

Sec. 611. That upon all still wines, including vermuth and all arti- 
ficial or imitation es cr compounds sold as still wine, which are here- 
after a in or pepe into the United States, or which on the 
day after the pass: of this act are on any winery premises or other 
bonded premises or in transit thereto or at any customhouse, there shall 
be le collected, and paid, in lieu of the internal-revenue taxes now 
imposed thereon by law, es at rates as follows, when sold, or removed 
for consumption or sale: 

On wines containing not more than 14 cent of absolute alcohol, 
16 cents per wine lon, the per cent of alcohol taxable under this 
section to be reckoned by volume and not by weight. 

On wines conta more than 14 per cent and not exceeding 21 per 
cent of absolute alcohol, 40 cents per wine gallon. 

On wines containing more than 21 per cent and not exceeding 24 per 
eent of absolute alcohol, $3 per wine gallon, 

All such wines contain ng more than 24 per cent of absolute alcohol 
by oe shall be classed as distilled spirits and shall pay tax 

eco z 

82 611. That under such regulations and official supervision and 

— 95 the giving of such notices, entries, bonds, th: ri 


ered sweet wine 


and other secu as 
Commissioner, with the Apot of the Secretary, may prescribe, 
any producer of wines defined under the provisions of this title may 


bonded warehouse grape 


withdraw from any frat distillery or aap 
brandy or wine s ts for the fortification of such wines on the prem- 
ises where aci made: Provided, t there shall be levied and 


against e producer of such wines a tax (in lieu of the 
Internal-revenue tax now imposed thereon by Jaw) of 60 cents per proar 
bg ey er whenever withdrawn and 

‘ortification of wen wines — pre- 


ueurs, or similar compounds from the payment of any tax 

— for in this title. = 5885 4 

. 613, That upon the 1 
into the Uni 


EC. articles which are hereafter pro- 
duced in or 1 afi er 


States, or which on the 2 t 
the on any winery premises or other bonded 
rom or in transit thereto or at any customhouse, there shall be 
vied, collected, and paid taxes at rates as follows, when sold, or 
removed for consumption or sale: 

On each bottle or other container of champagne or sparkling wine, 
12 cents on each one-half pint or fraction thereof. 

On each bottle or other container of artificially carbonated wine, 
6 cents on each one-half pint or fraction thereof. 

On each bottle or other container of Tanes, cordials, or similar 
compounds, by whatever name sold or offered for sale, containing sweet 
wine fortifi with grape brandy, 6 cents on each one-half pint or 
fraction thereof. 

The tax imposed by this section shall, in the case of any article upon 
which a corresponding internal-rerenue tax is now imposed by law, be 
in lieu of such tax, 

Sec. 614. That upon all articles ified in section 611 or 613 upon 
which the internal-revenue tax now imposed by law has been paid and 
which are on the day after the passage of this act held by any person 
and intended for saie, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a floor 
tax equal to the difference between the tax imposed by this act and the 


of such wince. 

Sec. 616. That the taxes imposed by section 611 or 615 shall be paid 
by stamp on removal of the wines from the customhouse, winery, or 
other bonded place of storage for consumption or sale, and every person 
hereafter producing, or having in his possession or under his control 
when this title takes effect, any wines subject to the tax imposed in 


1918. 


section 311 or 613 shali file such notice, describing the premises on 
which such wines are produced or stored; shall execute a bond in such 
form; sball make su- h inventories under oath; and shall, prior to sale 
or removal for consumption, affix to each cask or vessel con such 
wine such marks, labels, or stamps as the Commissioner, with the ap- 
roval of the Secretary, may from time to time prescribe; and the prem- 
pi described in such notice shall, for the purpose of this act, be re- 
garded as bonded premises. But the provisions of this section, except 
as to payment of tax and the affixing of the required stamps or labels, 
shall not apply to wines held by retail dealers, as defined in section 
3244 of the Revised Statutes, nor, subject to regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, shall the tax 
-imposed by section 611 apply te wines produced for the family use of 
the duly registered producer thereof and not sold or otherwise removed 
eae the place of manufacture and not exceeding in any case 200 gal- 
ons ear. 

SEC. 0 7. That sections 42, 43, and 45 of the act entitled “An act 
to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, as amended 8 68 of the 
act entitled “An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,” approved August 27, 1894, are 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 42. That any producer of pure sweet wines may use in the 
prepara nion ot such sweet wines, under such regulations and after the 

ling of such notices and bonds, together with the keeping of such rec- 
ords and the rendition of such reports as to materials and products as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
t of the Treasury, may prescribe, wine spirits produced by any duly 
authorized distiller, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in 
termining the liability of any distiller of wine spirits to assessment 
under section 3309 of the Revised Statutes, is authorized to allow such 
distiller credit in his computations for the wine spirits withdrawn to 

used in fortifying sweet wines under this act. 

“ Sec. 43. That the wine spirits mentioned in section 42 is the prod- 
uct resulting from the distillation of fermented pe juice, to which 
water may have been added prior to, during, or er fermentation, for 
the sole p of facilitating the fermentation and economical distil- 
lation thereof, and shall be held to include the product from pes or 
their residues commonly known as grape brandy, and shall include com- 
mercial grape brandy which may have been colored with burnt s 
or caramel; and the pure sweet wine which may be fortified with wine 
spirits under the provisions of this act is fermented or partially fer- 
mented grape juice only, with the usual cellar treatment, and shall 
contain no other substance whatever introduced before, at the time of, 
or after fermentation, except as herein wel ore provided: Provided, 
That the addition of pure boiled or condensed grape must or pure 
crystallized cane or beet sugar, or pure dextrose sugar containing, re- 
spectively, not less than 95 per cent of actual sugar, calculated on a 
dry basis, or water, or any or all of them, to the pure grape juice be- 
fore fermentation, or to the fermented product of such gra juice, or 
to both, prior to the fortification herein provided for, either for the 
pn of perfecting sweet wines according to commercial standards 
or for mechanical tol ew res shall not be excluded by the definition of 
pure sweet wine aforesaid: Provided, however, That the cane or beet 
sugar, or pure dextrose sugar, added for sweetening purposes shall not 
be in excess of 11 per cent of the weight of the wine to be fortified: 
And provided further, That the addition of water herein authorized 
shall be under such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may from 
time to time prescribe: Provided, however, That records kept in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as to the percentage of saccharine, acid, 
alcoholic, and added water content of the wine offered for fortification 
shall be open to inspection by any official of the Department of Agri: 
culture thereto duly authorized by the Secreta of leulture; t 
in no case shall such wines to which water has n added be eligible 
for fortification under the provisions of this act, where the same, after 
fermentation and before fortification, have an alcoholic strength of less 
than 5 per cent of their volume. 

“Sec. 45. That under such regulations and official supervision, and 
upon the execution of such entries and the giving of such bonds, bills 
of lading, and other 5 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the retary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, 
any producer of pure sweet wines as defined by this act may withdraw 
wine spirits from any ial bonded warehouse in original packa; 
or from any registered distillery in any quantity not less than 80 wine 
gallons, and may use so much of the same as may be required by him 
under such regulations, and after the fillng of such notices and bonds 
and the keeping of such records and the rendition of such ae, op as 
to materials and products and the disposition of the same as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the 8 of the Secretary of 
the Pages shall prescribe, in fortifying the pure sweet wines made 
by him, and for no other purpose, in accordance with the foregoing 
limitations and provisions; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, {s authorized when- 
ever he shall deem it to be necessary for the preyention of violations 
of this law to prescribe that wine spirits withdrawn under this section 
shall not be used to fortify wines except at a certain distance pre- 
seribed by him from any distillery, rectifying house, winery, or other 
establishment used for producing or sto distilled spirits, or for 
making or storing wines other than wines which are so fortified, and 
that in the building in which such fortification of wines is 
no wines or spirits other than 


subject to the tax imposed by section 61 
winery where produced, free of tax, for stora; on other bonded 
premises or from such premises to other bond premises (but not 
more than one such additional removal sball be allowed), or for 


may be removed from the 
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exportation from the United States or for use as distilling material 
at any regularly a distillery : Provided, howerer, That the dis- 
tiller using any such wine as material shall, subject to the provisions 
of section 3309 of the Revised Statutes as amended, be held to pay 
the tax on 3 of such wines as will include both the alce- 
holic strength rein produced by fermentation and that obtained 
Seats brandy or wine spirits added to such wines at the time of 
ortification. 


the collection of the tax on imported still 3 


compounds, shall, on eave 
by a fine of not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or th, and In addition thereto by a penalty of double 
the tax evaded, or attempted to be evaded, to be and collected 
in the same manner as taxes are assessed and collected, and all wines, 
eit. liqueurs, cordials, or similar compounds as to whicn such 
violation occurs shall be forfeited to the United States. But the pro- 
visions of this section and the provisions of section 3244 of the 
Revised Statutes as amended relating to rectification, or other internal- 
revenue laws of the United States, shall not be held to apply to or 
prohibit the mixing or blending of wines subject to tax under the 
provisions of sections 611 to 615, both inclusive, with each other or 
with other wines for the sole purpose of 5 such wines ac- 
cording to commercial s : Provided, at nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as prohibiting the use of tax-paid jn or 
ethyl alcohol in the fortification of sweet wines as defined in 


necessary or expedient, an hereby authorized to assign to any such 
distillery and to each winery where wines are to be fortified such number 
of gaugers or storekeeper-gaugers in the T of ga as may be 
necessary for the proper 1 asos of the manuřacture of brandy or the 
making or fortifying of wines sub to tax — 1 — by this section ; 
and the compensation of such officers shall not ex $5 r diem 
while so assigned, together with their actual and necessar veling 
expenses, and also a reasonable allowance for their board bills, to be 
fixed by the commissioner, with the 5 of the Secretary, but not 
to exceed ig per diem for such board bills. 

Sec. 622. That the commissioner, with the ae of the Secretary, 
is hereby authorized to make such allowances for unavoidable loss o 
ee a ee Fever in or during cellar treatment as in his judgment 
may be just and proper. 

ec. 623. That 88 paragraph of section 3264 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by section 5 of the act of March 1, 1879, and as 
2 amended by the act of June 22, 1910, be amended so as to read 
as follows: 

In all surveys 45 gallons of mash or beer brewed or fermented from 
grain shall represent not less than 1 bushel of grain, and 7 gallons 
of mash or beer brewed or fermented from molasses shall represent 
not less than 1 gallon of molasses, except in distilleries operated on thé 
sour-mash principle, in which distilleries 60 gallons of beer brewed or 
fermented from shall represent not less than 1 bushel of grain, 
and except that distilleries where the filtration-aeration process is 
used, with the approval of ihe Co oner of Internal Revenue ; that 
is; where the mash after it leaves the mash tub is through a 
filtering machine before it is run into the fermenting tub, and only the 
filtered liquor passes into the fermenting tub, there shall hereafter be 
no limitattion upon the number of gallons of water which may be used 
in the process of mashing or filtration for fermentation; but the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in order to protect the revenue, s be autho to 

rescribe by regulation, to be made by him, such character of survey as 

e may find suitable for distilleries using such filtration-aeration precess. 
The provisions hereof relating to filtration-aeration process shall apply 
only to sweet-mash distilleries.” 

Se. 624. That under such regulations as the commissioner, with the 
ap „ may prescribe, alcohol or other distilled 
Spirits of a proof ig of not less than 180 degrees intended for 
export free of tax may drawn from receiving cisterns at any distil- 
lery, or from storage tanks in any distillery warehouse, for transfer to 
tanks or tank cars for export from the United States, and all provisions 
of existing law relating to the exportation of distilled spirits not in- 
consistent herewith apply to spirits removed for export under the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 625. That section 3255 of the Revised Statutes as amended b 
the act of June 3, 1896, and as further amended by the act of March 2, 
1911, be further amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8255. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may exempt distillers of brandy 
made exclusively from apples, peaches, grapes, pears, pineapples, or- 
anges, apricots, berries, plums, pawpaws, rsimmons, prunes, figs, or 
cherries m any provision of this title relating to the manufacture of 
spirits, except as to the tax thereon, when in his judgment it may 
seem expedient to do so: Provided, That where, in the manufacture of 
wine, artificial sweetening has been used the wine or the fruit pomace 
residium may be used in the distillation of brandy, and such use shall 
not prevent the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 


roval of the Secre 
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such distiller from 


of the Secretary of the Treasury, from exemptin 
any provision of this title relating to the manufacture of spirits, Sree 
o 


as to the tax thereon, when in his judgment it may seem expedient 
do so: And provided jurther, That the distillers mentioned in this 
section may add to not less than 500 gallons (or 10 barrels) of grape 
cheese not more than 500 gallons of a sugar solution made from cane, 
beet, starch, or corn sugar, 95 per cent pure, such solution to have a 
saccharine strength of not to exceed 10 per cent, and may ferment the 
resultant mixture on a winery or distillery premises, and such fermented 
product shall be regarded as distilling material.” 

Sec. 626. That distilled spirits known commercially as gin of not 
less than 80 per cent proof may at any time within eight years after 
entry in bond at any distillery be bottled in bond at such distillery for 
export without the payment of tax, under such rules and regulations 
as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe. 

Sec. 627. That section 3354 of the Revised Statutes as amended by 
— act approved June 18, 1890, be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
‘ollows : 

“Sec. 8354. 8 erson who withdraws any fermented liquor from 
any hogshead, barrel, keg, or other vessel upon which the proper stamp 
has not been affixed for the purpose of bottling the same, or who carries 
on or attempts to carry on the business of bottling fermented liquor in 
any brewery or other place in which fermented liquor is made or upon 
any premises having communication with such brewery, or any ware- 
house, shall be liable to a fine of $500, and the property used in such 
5 or business shall be liable to forfeiture: Provided, however, 
That this section shall not be construed to prevent the withdrawal and 
transfer of unfermented, partially fermented, or fermented liquors 
from any of the vats in any brewery by way of a pipe line or other 
conduit to another building or place for the sole purpose of bottling 
the same, such pipe line or conduit to be constructed and operated in 
such manner and with such cisterns, vats, tanks, valves, cocks, faucets, 
and gauges, or other utensils or apparatus, either on the premises of 
the brewery or the bottling house, and with such changes of or addi- 
tions thereto, and such locks, seals, or other fastenings, and under such 
rules and regulations as shall be from time to time prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and all locks and seals prescribed shall be 
provided by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue at the expense of 
the United States: Provided further, That the tax imposed in section 
3339 of the Revised Statutes shall be paid on all fermented liquor re- 
moved from a brewery to a bottling house by means of a pipe or con- 
duit, at the time of such removal, by the cancellation and defacement, 
by the collector of the district or his deputy, in the presence of the 
brewer, of the number of stamps denoting the tax on the fermented 
liquor thus removed. The stamps thus canceled and defaced shall be 
disposed of and accounted for in the manner directed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. And any violation of the rules and regulations hereafter 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, in pursuance of these provisions 
shall be subject to the penalties above provided by this section. 
Every owner, agent, or superintendent of any brewery or bottl 
house who remo or connives at the removal of, any ferment 
liquor through a pipe line or conduit without payment of the tax 
thereon, or who attempts in any manner to defraud the revenue as 
above, shall forfeit all the liquors made by and for him, and all the 
vessels, utensils, and apparatus used in making the same.” 

Sec, 628. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid in 
tee of the taxes imposed by sections 313 and $15 of the revenue act 
0 . 
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(a) Upon all bevera derived wholly or in part from cereals or 
substitutes therefor and containing less than one- of 1 per cent of 
alcohol, sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer, in bottles 
or other closed con „ a tax equivalent to 15 per cent of the price 
for which so sold; and upon all ginger ale, root beer, sarsaparilla, pop, 
artificial mineral waters (carbonated or not carbonated), other car- 
bonated waters or beverages, and other soft drinks (except fruit or 
berry juice), sold by the manufacturer, producer, or importer, in 
bottles or other closed containers, a tax equivalent to 10 per cent of 
the price for which so sold; and 

(b) Upon all natural mineral waters or table waters sold by the 

producer, bottler, or importer thereof, in bottles or other cl con- 
tainers, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price for which so sold. 
* Sec. 629. That each manufacturer, producer, bottler, or importer of 
any of the articles enumerated in section 628 shall make monthly 
returns under oath in duplicate and pay the taxes imposed in respect 
to such articles by such section to the collector for the district in 
which is located the principal place of business, containing such infor- 
mation necessary for the assessment of the tax, and at such times and 
in such manner as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, may by regulation prescribe. 

The tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or notice 
from the collector, be due and payable to the collector at the time so 
fixed for filing the return. If the tax is not paid when due there 
shall be added as part of the tax a penalty of 5 per cent, together with 
interest at the rate of 1 per cent for each full month, from the time 
when’ the tax became due. 

Sec. 630. That on and after —————, there shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid a tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents or frac- 
tion thereof of the amount paid to any n nin hab 7 a soda 
fountain, ice-cream parlor, or other similar ce of business, for drinks 
commonly known as soft drinks, compounded or mixed at such place 
of business, or for ice cream, ice-cream sodas, sundaes, or other similar 
articles of food or drink, when wit | of the above are sold on or after 
such date for consumption in or in proximity to such place of busi- 
ness. Such tax shall be paid by the purchaser to the vendor at the 
time of the sale and shall be collected, returned, and paid to the 
United States by such vendor in the same manner as provided in 
section 502. 

Tirte VII.—Tax ON CIGARS, TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF, 


Sec. 700. (a) That u cigars and cigarettes manufactured in or 
imported into the United States, and hereafter sold by the manufac- 
turer or importer, or removed for consumption or sale, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid under the provisions of existing law, in 
lieu of the internal-revenue taxes now imposed thereon by law, the 
following taxes, to be paid by the manufacturer or importer thereof: 

On cigars of all ages 3 ons made of tobacco, or any substitute 
therefor, and weighing not more?than 3 pounds per thousand, $1.50 
per thousand: 


On cigars made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weighing 
more than 3 pounds per thousand, if manufactured or imported to 
retail at not more than 5 cents each, $4 per thousand; 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 5 
and not more than 8 cents each, $5.40 per thousand; 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 8 cents each 
and not more than 15 cents each, $9 per thousand; 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 15 
and not more than 20 cents each, $12 per thousand; 

If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 20 cents cach, 
$15 per thousand: 

On cigarettes made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, 
weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, $2.90 per thousand: 
Weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand, $7.20 per thousand. 

(b) Whenever in this section reference is made to cigars manufac- 
tured or imported to retail at not over a certain price each, then in 
determining the tax to be paid regard shall be had to the ordinary 
retail price of a single cigar. 

(c) The commissioner may, by regulation, require the manufacturer 
or importer to affix to each box, package, or container a conspicuous 
label indicating the clause of this section under which the cigars 
therein contained have been tax-paid, which must correspond with the 
Seir? 5 stamp on — box or Mops seer 

) Every manufacturer of cigarettes (including small cigars weigh- 
ing not more than 8 pounds per thousand) shall put up all the eign: 
rettes and such small cigars that he manufactures or has manufactured 
for him, and sells or removes for consumption or sale, in packages or 
parcels containing 5, 8, 10, 12, 15, 16, 20, 24, 40, 50, 80, or 100 ciga- 
rettes each, and shall securely affix to each of such packages or par- 
cels a suitable stamp denoting the tax thereon and shall properly can- 
cel the same prior to such sale or removal for consumption or sale 
under such . as the commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, shall prescribe; and all cigarettes imported tom a forel 
country shall be packed, stamped, and the stamps canceled in a like 
manner, in addition to the 8 stamp indicating inspection of the 
customhouse before they are withdrawn 8 

Sec. 701. (a) That upon all tobacco and snuff manufactured in or 
imported into the United States, and hereafter sold by the manufac- 
turer or importer, or removed for consumption or sale, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, in lieu of the internal-revenue taxes now 
imposed thereon by law, a tax of 18 cents per pound, to be paid by the 
manufacturer or importer thereof. 

(b) Section 3362 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is hereby 
* ope as follows; 

“ Sec. 


cents each 
cents each 


and 


83 tobacco, all shorts, the refuse of 
as passed eee a riddle of 36 meshes to the square inch, and all 
refuse scraps, clippings, cuttings, and e of tobacco, and all 


ing not ex 0 pou. 
‘All cavendish, plug, and twist tobacco, in wooden packages not 
ex 200 pounds oe 


p: : * these 
shall not apply to tobacco and 


snuff transport 
provided further, That 
refuse ot teat che 


such 
lish.’ 

Sec. 702. That upon all the articles enumerated in section 700 or 
701, which were manufactured or imported, and removed from factory 
or customhouse on or prior to the date of the passage of this act, and 
upon which the tax imposed by . law has been paid, and which 
are, on the day after the passage of this act, held by — 4 person and 
intended for sale, there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid a 
floor tax equal to the difference between (a) the tax imposed by this 
act upon such articles according to the class in which they are placed 
by this title, and (b) the tax imposed upon such articles by existing 
law other than section 403 of the revenue act of 1917. 

In the case of any person making due return as required by the 
commissioner of the stock of all such articles on such date so held by 
him, the tax imposed by this section shall apply only to the excess of 
manufactured tobacco and snuff over 50 pounds, to the excess of cigars 
over 1,000, and to the excess of cigarettes over 3,000. 

Sec. 703. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in lieu of 
the taxes imposed by section 404 of the revenue act of 1917, upon 
cigarette paper made up 1 books, sets, or tubes, made up 
in or imported into the United States and hereafter sold by the manu- 
facturer or importer to any person (other than to a manufacturer of 
cigarettes for use by him in the manufacture of cigarettes) the follow- 
ing taxes, to be paid by the manufacturer or importer: On each pack- 
age, book, or set, containing more than 25 but not more than 50 
papers, one-half cent; containing more than 50 but not more than 
100 papers, 1 cent; containing more than 100 papers, one-half cent 

50 papers or fractional part thereof; and upon tubes, 1 cent 
for each 50 tubes or fractional part thereof. 

Every manufacturer of cigarettes E any cigarette paper 
made up into tubes (a) shall give bond in an amount and with sureties 
satisfactory to the commissioner that he will use such tubes in the 
manufacture of cigarettes or pay thereon a tax equivalent to the tax 
imposed Dy this section, and (b) shall keep such records and render 
under oath such returns as the commissioner finds necessary to show 
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the disposition of all tubes purchased or imported by such manu- 
facturer of cigarettes, 

Sec. 704. That section 35 of the act of August 5, 1909, be, and is 
hereby, repealed, to take effect April 1, 1919. 

That section $360 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3360. (a) Every dealer in leaf tobacco shall file with the 
collector of the district in which his business is carried on, a state- 
ment in duplicate, subscribed under oath, setting forth the place, and 
if in a city, the street and number of the street, where his business 
is to be carried on, and the exact location of each place where leaf 
tobacco is held by him on storage, and, whenever he adds to or dis- 
continues any of his leaf tobacco storage places, he immedi- 
ate notice to the collector of the district in which he is re 2 

“Every such dealer shall give a bond with 8 sa etory to, 
and to be approved by, the collector of the district, in such penal sum 
as the collector may require, not less than $500; and a new bond may 
be required in the discretion of the collector or under instructions of 
the commissioner. 

“Every such dealer shall be assigned a number by the collector of 
the district, which number shall appear in every inventory, invoice, 


give 


and report rendered by the dealer, who shall also obtain certificates 
from the collector of the district setting forth the place where his 
b s is carried on and the places designated by the dealer as as | 


places of storage of his tobacco, which certificates shall be post 
m. red place of business, and 


conspicuously within the dealer's registe: 
wi each designated place of storage. 

“ (b) 3 dealer in leaf tobacco shall make and deliver to the 
collector of the district a true inventory of the quantity of the dif- 
ferent kinds of tobacco held or owned, and where sto by him, on 
the ist day of January of each year, or at the time of comm ng 
and at the time of concluding busin if before or after the Ist day 


of January, such inventory to be ma under oath and rendered in 
such form as may be prescribed by the commissioner. 

“Every dealer in leaf tobacco shall render such invoices and kee 
such records as shall be prescribed by the commissioner, and 
enter therein, day by day, and upon the same day on which the cir- 
cumstance, thing, or act to be recorded is done or occurs, an accurate 
account of the number of oy erage tierces, cases, and bales, and 
quantity of leaf tobacco contained therein, purchased or received by 
him, on assignment, consignment, for storage, by transfer, or other- 
wise, and of whom purchased or received, and the number of hogshea 
tierces, cases, and bales, and the quantity of leaf tobacco contain 
therein, sold by him, with the name and residence in each instance of 
the person to whom sold, and if shi „ to whom shipped, and to 
what district; such records shall be kept at his place of business at 
all times and preserved for a period of two years, and the same shall 
be open at all hours for the inspection of any internal-revenue officer 


or agent. 
ve dealer in leaf tobacco on or before the 10th day of each 
pete Lepore of fall OE re Ayapa A token aud’ akinasente at teat 
ete report o ur es, an pments o 
Tobacco made b ug during the month next preceding, Which report 


shall be verified and rendered in such form as the commissioner, with 
the approval of the enamels shall prescribe. 
shipments o 


ane or ip leaf tobacco by a dealer in leaf tobacco 
sha’ tn- quantitieg or not less than a a 
bpp oose | 

floors, and except to a duly registered 


tierce, case, or 
on warehouse 


er 
or in 
report has been ma lealer in accord- 
rovisions of subdivision (>), here shall be levied, as- 
tax equal to the tax then in foree upon 

to be assessed and collected in the 
tobacco. 


or or for rt. 

n 5 sold, removed, or 22 by any deal 
— os — 
su 


sessed, co 
manufactured t 


5 3 dealer in leaf tobacco - 
“(1) who ects or refuses to furnish the statement, to give bond, 
to keep books, to file inventory, or to render the invoi returns, 


or 
reports required by the co oner, or to notify the coliector of the 
district of additions to his places of storage; or z 3 

02 who ships or delivers leaf tobacco, except as herein provided; or 

“(3) who fraudulently omits to account for tobacco purchased, re- 
ceived, sold, or shipped ; > 
shall be fined not less than $100 or more than $500, or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

“(f) For the purposes of this section a farmer or grower of tobacco 
shall not be regarded as a dealer in leaf tobacco in respect to the leaf 
tobacco produced by him.” 

TITLE VIII.—Tax oN ADMISSIONS AND DUES. 


Sec. 800. (a) That from and after —__——___, ——,, there shall be 
levied, collected, and 77 in lieu of the taxes imposed by 
section 700 of the revenue act of 1917— 

(1) A tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents or fraction thereof of the 
amount paid for admission to any place on or after such date, including 
admission by season ticket or subscription, to be paid by the person 
ae TE the case of DOORS iaxcigt: kode ton OA eri 

e case of persons (exce na fide emplo m 
officers on official business, persons In the military 5 asi —— 
the United States when in uniform, and children er 12 years of 
age) admitted free or at reduced rates to any place at a time when 
and under circumstances under which an a n Serpe is made to 
Stier Be ATES OTT Sant Tar gach 30. cents ot Teh 5 

e price so such other persons for same or s ac- 
commodations, to be paid by the aon so admitted ; 
n tickets or cards of a 


than the ticket offices of such theaters, Operas, or other paa of amuse- 


such excess, 
e manner provided in section 903, by the person 3 
(4) A tax equivalent to 50 per cent of the amount for which the 
proprietors, managers, or employees of any opera house, theater, or 
otaer place of amusement sell or dispose of tickets or cards of admis- 


sion in excess of the regular or established price or charge therefor, such 


tax to be returned and paid, in the manner provided in section 90 
by the n selling such tickets; N 3, 
(5) In the case of persons haying the permanent use of boxes or 
seats in an opera house or any place of amusement or a lease for the 
len of te tax imposed by paragraph 
uo gra 
cent of the amount for which a 
ormance or 


andise ; 
1 for refreshment, 


service, and m e person paying for 


zations, or organizations cond — th 2 i 8 
u or the sole purpose 
— and recel subs S 8 D 


symphony o tantial su rt from volunta: 

contributions, or exclusiv: to the benefit of —— in the military 
or naval forces of the United Sta: or admissions to agricul fairs 
none of the profits of which are ributed to stockhol: or members 


of the ation conducting the same. 

(c) The term “admission” as used in this title includes seats and 
tables, reserved or otherwise, and other similar accommodations, and. 
tie 07 21 5 wien (ences f the tax to be paid 

e price (exc ve o x to by the person n 
for admission) at w every admission ticket on. — tn so] Shall 
be ey and indelibly printed, epee: or written on the face 
or back thereof, together with the name of the vendor if sold other 
man at the ticket office of the theater, opera, or other place of amuse- 
555 printed, stamped, of Sreltton thereon ts 

0 e price so p 8 „ Or n thereon 
guilty of a ie YY Sm and hed 


there shall be levied, assessed, 
in lieu of the taxes imposed 701 of the 
1917, a tax N to 10 per cent 
such date 


1. 
collected, and 
revenue act o 


year) to any social, athieti 
155 nitiation fees to such = 


in excess of $10 per 


resid 
. such dues ox fees: 
be exempted from p 


„ at the time for the 
resident annual members, a equivalen upon the amoun: 
aid by such a member, but shall pay no tax upon the amount paid for 
11820. 862 That ) receiving yments f. h 
at every person (a v. an; or suc 
admission, dues, or fees shall ect the pon Fone § a the tax imposed 
by section 800 or 801 from the person such 
admitting any person free to any place 
eharge is made, shall collect the amount of the tax imposed by section 
800 from the m so admitted. Every club or organization having 
life members shall collect from such the amount of the tax 
imposed by above cases returns and payments 
of the amount so collected shall be made at the same time and in the 
same manner as provided in section 502. 


Tirte IX.—EXCISE Taxes. 


Sec. 900. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, 
upon the following articles sold or leased by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer, a tax equivalent to the following percentages of 
the price for which so sold or leased— 

(1) Automobiles, motorcycles, automobile trucks, automobile wagons, 
automobile trailers or tractors, 5 per cent; 

(2) inner tubes, parts, or accessories, for any of the articles 
enumerated in subdivision (1), 


sold to any person r than a manu- 
facturer or producer of any of the articles enumerated in subdivision 
5 cent; 


* 
os, organs (other than pipe organs), piano players, ho- 
phones, phonogra: talkin; — — musie boxes, ant 8 — 
n connection with any — Ai sap eure plano player, graphophone, 


honograph, or talking machine, cent; 
p (4) Tennis 4 nets, packet covers and presses, 
paddles and cushions, polo eS pase 


masks, pro’ rs, 
harn bak 1 
ess, and a goals, et-ball goals and 5 bags and 


tennis, golf, la 
billiard and pool tables, ess and checkes rds a eces, d 
mes and parts of games cards an n’s toys 
SA Fanes ), and eee <a icles Commonly or commercially known 
8, cent; 
00 Cher ng gum or substitutes therefor, 3 per cent; 


Cameras, 10 cent; 
7 Photographic ‘films and plates, other than moving-picture films, 
nt: 


as 


the ent war, 10 per cent; 

fo Hunting and bowie knives, 10 per cent; 

123 Dirk ves, daggers, sword canes, stilettos, and brass or metal- 
lic 5 100 cent; 


P e 


c fans, 5 pax cent; 
18) Thermos and thermostatic bottles, carafes, jugs, or other 
thermostatic containe: 


5 per cent; 
14) Cigar or cigarette holders and pipes, composed wholly or in part 
of 1 a or 5 humidors, and smoking stands, 10 per cent; 
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(15) Automatic slot-device weighing or vending machines, 5 per cent; 
if the manufacturer, producer, or importer of any such machine op- 
erates it for profit he shall pay a tax in respect to each such machine 
put into operation equivalent to 5 per cent of its fair market value; 

(46) Liveries and livery boots and hats, 10 per cent; 

17) Hunting and . garments and riding habits, 10 per cent; 
18) Articles made out of any fur, or articles of which fur ig the 
Lire POLEN material of chief value, 10 per cent; 

(19) Yachts and motor boats; and pleasure boats and canoes if sold 
for more than $15, 10 per cent; and 

(20) Toilet soaps and toilet-soap powders, 3 per cent, 

If any manufacturer, producer, or importer of any of the articles 
enumerated in this section customarily sells such articles both at whole- 
sale and at retail, the tax in the case of any article sold by him at 
retail shall be computed on the price for which like articles are sold by 
him at wholesale. 

The taxes een by this section shall, in the case of any article in 
respect to which a corresponding tax is imposed by section 600 of the 
revenue act of 1916, be in lieu of such tax. 

Sec. 901. That if any person manufactures, produces, or imports any 
article enumerated in section 900, or leases or licenses for exhibition 
any positive motion-picture film containing a picture ready for projec- 
tion, and, whether through any reement, a ement, understand- 
ing, or otherwise, sells, leases, or licenses at less than the fair market 
— ce obtainable therefor, either (a) in such manner as directly or 
ndirectly to benefit such person or any person di or indirectly 
interested in the business of such person, or (b) with intent to cause 
such benefit, the amount for which such article is sold, leased, or 
licensed shall be taken to be the amount which would have been re- 
ceived from the sale, lease, or license of such article if sold, leased, or 
licensed at the fair market price. 

Sec. 902. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
upon sculpture, paintings, statuary, art porcelains, and bronzes, sold by 
any person other than the artist, and upon antique furniture sold by 
any person, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price for which so 
sold. This section shall not apply to the sale of any such article to an 
educational institution or art museum. 

Sec. 903. That every person liable for any tax imposed by section 
900, 902, or 905 shall make monthly returns under oath in duplicate 
and pay the taxes im d by such sections to the collector for the dis- 
trict in which is located the principal place of business. Such returns 
shall contain such information and be made at such times and in such 
manner as the commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may 
by regulations prescribe. 

The tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or notice from 
the collector, be due and payable to the collector at the time so fixed 
for filing the return. If the tax is not paid when due there shall be 
added as part of the tax a penalty of 5 per cent, together with interest 
at the rate of 1 per cent for each full month, from the time when the 


tax became due. 

Sec. 905. (a) That on and after November 1, 1918, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid a tax equivalent to 20 per cent of 
so much of the amount paid for srt Moe the following articles as is in 
excess of the price hereinafter specified as to each such article, when 
such axtiele is sold on or after such date for consumption or use— 

(1) Carpets and rugs, including fiber, except imported and American 
sues made principally of wool, on the amount in excess of $5 per square 

ard; 
A 2) Picture frames, on the amount in excess of $10 cach; 

8) Trunks, on the amount in excess of $50 each; 

4) Valises, traveling b suit cases, hat boxes used by travelers, 
and fitted toilet cases, on the amount in excess of $25 each; 

etbooks, shopping and hand bags, on the amount in 
excess of $7.5 each; 

(6) Portable lighting fixtures, including lamps of all kinds and lamp 
shades, on the amount in excess of $25 each ; 

14% ‘Umbrellas, parasols, and sun shades, on the amount in excess of 
each; 

8) Fans, on the amount in excess of $1 each; 

9) House or smoking coats or jackets, and bath or lounging robes, 
on the amount in excess of $7.50 each; 

(10) Men's waistcoats, sold separately from suits, on the amount in 
excess of $5 each; 

(11) Men’s and boys’ suits or overcoats, not including uniforms of 
officers in the military or naval forces of the United States, on the 
amount in excess of $50 each; 

(12) Women’s and misses’ suits, cloaks, and coats, on the amount in 
excess of $50 each, or, when made up by a tailor or seamstress, on the 
amount in excess of $50 in value each; 

(13) Women's and misses’ dresses, on the amount in excess of $40 
each, or, when made up by a tailor or seamstress, on the amount in 
excess of $40 in value each; 

(14) Women's and misses’ hats, bonnets, and hoods, on the amount in 
excess of $15 each; 

15) Men's and boys’ hats, on the amount in excess of $5 each ; 

16) Men's and boys’ caps, on the amount in excess of $2 each; 

17) Men's, women’s, „ and boys’ boots, sh pumps, and 
slippers, not including shoes or appliances made to order for any person 
116 ng a ee or deformed foot or ankle, on the amount in excess of 

r pair. 
i QB) Men's and boys’ neckties and neckwear, on the amount in excess 
0 each ; 

(19) Men's and boys’ silk stockings or hose, on the amount in excess 
of $1 per pair; 

(20) Women’s and misses’ silk stockings or hose, on the amount in 
excess of $2 per pair; 

(21) Men's shirts, on the amount in excess of $3 each; 

(22) Men's, women's, m „F and boys’ as, nightgowns, and 
underwear, on the amount in excess of $5 each; and 

(28) Kimonos, petticoats, and waists, on the amount in excess of $15 
each. 


(b) The tax imposed by this section shall not apply to any article 
enumerated in ragraphs (2) to (8), both inclusive, of subdivision 
(a), if such article is made of, or ornamented, mounted, or fitted with, 
precious metals or imitations thereof or ivory, or to any article enu- 
merated in subdivision (20) or (21) of section . 

(e) The taxes A pa by this section shall be paid by the purchaser to 
the vendor at the time of the sale and shall be coll 5 „ an 
paid to the United States by such vendor in the same manner as pro- 
vided in section 502. As used in this subdivision the term vendor 
includes a tailor or dressmaker making up women's or misses’ suits, 
cloaks, coats, or dresses. 


eid Bee t on 15 are ETET >the 
assessed, collected, an (in lieu of the tax imposed by subdivision 
(e) of section 600 of the revenue act of 1917) upon all Articles com- 
monly or commercially known as jewelry, whether real or imitation ; 
$ p ous and semiprecious stones, and imitations thereof; arti- 
cles made of, or ornamented, mounted, or fitted with, precious metals or 
imitations thereof or ivory (not including surgical instruments) ; 
watches; clocks; opera glasses; lorgnettes; marine glasses ; field 
s; and binoculars; npon any of thè aboye when sold by a dealer 
or meeps Fa or use, a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the price for 
which so sold. 
Every person selling any of the articles enumerated in this section 
shall make returns under oath in duplicate (monthly or quarterly, as 


——, there shall be levied, 


the co oner, with the approval of the Secretary, 2 prescribe) 
and pay the taxes imposed in respect to such articles by this section to 
the ector for the district in which is located the principal place of 


business. Such returns shall contain such information and be made at 
such times and in such manner as the commissioner, with the approval 
of the Secretary, may by regulations prescribe. 

The tax shall, without assessment by the commissioner or notice from 
the collector, be due and payania to the collector at the time so fixed 
for filing the return. If the tax is not paid when due, there shall ba 
added as gee of the taxa penoy of 5 per cent, together with interest 
at the rate of 1 per cent for cach full month from the time when the 
taß oor, That d af h 

EC. > on and after the Ist day of , 1919, an rson 
engaged in the business of leasing or licensing for exhibition positive 
motion-picture films containing pictures ready for projection shall ay 
monthly an excise tax in to carrying on such business equal to 
5 per cent of the total rentals earned from each such lease or license 
during the 8 month. If a person owning such a film exhibits 
it for profit he shall pay a tax equivalent to 5 per cent of the fair rental 
or license value of such film at the time and place where and for the 
ely during which exhibited. If any such person has, prior to Decem- 

r 6, 1918, made a bona fide contract with any person for the lease 
or licensing, after the tax imposed by this section takes effect, of such 
a film for exhibition for profit, and if such contract does not permit the 
adding of the whole of the tax imposed by this section to the amount to 
be paid under such contract, then the lessee or licensee shall, in lieu of 
the lessor or licensor, bay so much of such tax as is not so permitted to 
be added to the contract price. The tax imposed by this section shall 
be in lieu of the tax im d by subdivisions (e) and (d) of section 600 
of gna 7868. hots 17. 1 

C. . (a at on and after — , ——, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid (in lieu of the taxes 2 by sub- 
divisions (g) ang (h) of section 600 of the revenue act of 917) a tax of 
1 cent for each 25 cents or fraction thereof of the amount paid for any 
of the following articles when sold by a dealer on or after such date for 
consumption or use: 

1) rfumes, essences, extracts, toilet waters, cosmetics, 
jellies, hair oils, pomades, hair dressings, hair restoratives, hair dyes, 
tooth and mouth washes, dentifrices, tooth pastes, aromatic cachous, 
toilet powders (other than soap powders), or any similar substance, 
article, or preparation by whatsoever name known or distinguished, any 
of the above which are used or applied or intended to be used or applied 
Cor AP Bhf, Bets, powders, t 

: ets, wders, tinctures, troches or lozenges, sirups, 
medicinal cordials or titers, anodynes, tonics, plasters, Stata te teg 
ointments, tes, drops, waters (except those taxed under section 628 
of this act), essences, spirits, oils, and other medicinal preparations, 
compounds, or compositions (not including serums and antitoxins), 
upon the amount paid for any of the above as to which the manu- 
facturer or producer claims to have any private formula, secret, or 
occult art for making or 3 the same, or has or ela to have 
any exclusive right or title to the making or preparing the same, or 
which are prepared, uttered, vended, or exposed for sale under any 
letters patent, or trade-mark, or which (if prepared by any formula, pub- 
lished or unpublished) are held out or recommended to the public by 
the makers, vendors, or proprietors thereof as proprietary medicines 
or medicinal proprietary articles or preparations, or as remedies or 
specifics for any disease, diseases, or affection whatever affecting the 
human or animal body: Provided, That the provisions of this section 
shall not apply to the sale of medicinal preparations which are not ad- 
vertised to the general lay public. 

(b) The taxes imposed by this section shall be collected by which- 
ever of the following methods the commissioner may deem expedient: 
(1) ip Safer affixed to such article by the vendor, the cost of which 
shall reimbursed to the vendor by the purchaser; or (2) by pay- 
ment to the vendor by the purchaser at the time of the sale, the taxes 
so collected being return and paid to the United States by such 
vendor in the same manner as provided in section 502. 

Sec. 909, That under such rules and regulations as the commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe, the tax im- 
posed under the provisions of this title shall ont apply in respect to 
articles sold or released for export and in due course so exported. 
Under such rules and regulations the amount of any internal-revyenue 
tax erroneously or illegally collected in respect to exported articles may 
be refunded to the exporter of the article, instead of to the manufac- 
turer, if the manufacturer waives any claim for the amount so to be 


refunded. 
TITLE X.—Speciua, TAXES. 


Sec. 1000. (a) That on and after July 1, 1918, in lieu of the tax 
by the first subdivision of section 407 of’ the revenue act of 


troleum 


G 
(1) Every domestic corporation shall pay annually a special excise 
tax with respect to carrying on or doing business, equivalent to $1 for 
each $1,000 of the excess over $5,000 of the amount of its net assets 
shown by its books as of the close of the preceding annual period used 
75 the corporation for purposes of making its income-tax return; but 
the corporation made no such return then of the excess over $5,000 
of the amount of its net assets shown by its books as of the 30th day 


8 ia) eb en tion shall pay annuall ial ise t 

ery foreign corporation shall pay annually a special excise tax 
with respect to oan J on or coms business in the United States, 
MG eal to $1 for each $1,000 of the average amount of capital em- 
ployed in the transaction of its business in the United States during the 
preceding year ending June 30. 

(b) e taxes imposed by this section shall not apply In any year 
to any corporation which was not engaged in business (or, in the case 
of a foreign corporation, not engaged in business in the United States) 
during the ene | year ending June 30, nor to any corporation enu- 
merated in section 231, 
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(c) Section 257 shall apply to all returns filed with the commissioner 
for purposes of the tax imposed b7 this section. 

Sec. 1001. That on and after January 1. 1919, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid annually the following special taxes— 

(1) Brokers shall pay $40. Every pees whose business it is to 
negotiate purchases or sales of stocks, bonds, exchange, bullion, coined 
money, bank notes, promissoy notes, other securities, produce or mer- 
chandise, for others, shall be regarded as a broker. f a broker is a 
member of a stock exchange, or if he is a member of any produce ex- 
change, board of trade, or similar organization, where produce or mer- 
chandise is sold, he shall pay en additional amount as follows: If the 
average value, during the preceding year ending June 30, of a seat or 
5 such exchange cr organization was $2,000 or more but 
not more n $5,000, $100; if such value was more than $5,000, $150. 

(2) Pawnbrokers shall pay $100. Every person whose business or 
occupation it is to take or receive, by way of pledge, pawn, or ex- 
change, any goods, wares, or merchandise, or oy. ind of personal 
property whatever, as security for the repayment of money loaned 
thereon, shall be regarded as a pawnbroker. If the 1 receipts of 
such pawnbroker for the preceding year ending June 30 were $2,000 or 
more but not more than $5,000, he shall pay $100 additional ; it such 
gross receipts were more than $5,000 he shall pay $150 additional. 

(3) pap brokers shall pay $40. Every person whose business it is as 
a broker to negotiate freights and other business for the owners of 
vessels, or for the shippers or consignors or consignees of freight car- 
ried by vessels, shall be regarded as a ship “broker. 

(4) Customhouse brokers shall pay $40. Every person whose occu- 
pation it is, as the agent of others, to arrange entrise and other cus- 
tomħouse papers, or transact business at any port of entry relatin 
to the importation of e rtation of goods, wares, or merchandise, sha 
be regarded as a customhouse broker. 

(5) Proprietors of theaters, museums, and concert halls, where a 
charge for admission is made, having a seating capacity of not more 
than 250, shall pay $50; having a seating capacity of more than 250 
and not ex ing 500, shall pay $100; having a seating capacity ex- 
ceeding 500 and not exceeding 800, shall pay, $150; having a seating 
capacity of more than 800, shall pay $200. very edifice used for the 

urpose of dramatic or operatic or other representations, plays, or per- 
ormances, for admission to which entrance money is received, not in- 
cluding halls or armories rented or used occasionally for concerts or 
theatrical representations, and not including edifices owned by religious, 
educational or charitable institutions, societies or organizations where 
all the proceeds from admissions inure exclusively to the benefit of such 
institutions, societies, or organizations or e tend to the benefit 
of persons in the military or naval forces of the United States, shall 
be regarded as a theater: Provided, That in cities, towns, or villages 
of 5,000 inhabitants or less the amount of such payment shall be one- 
half of that above stated: Provided further, That whenever any such 
edifice is under lease at the time the tax is due the tax shall be paid 
— the lessee, unless otherwise stipulated between the parties to the 
ease. 

(6) The proprietor or proprietors of circuses shall pay $100. Every 
building, space, tent, or area where feats of horsemanship or acrobatic 
sports or theatrical performances not otherwise provided for in this 
section are exhibited shall be regarded as a circus: Provided, That no 
cere tax paid in one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia 
shall exempt exhibitions from the tax another State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, and but one special tax shall be imposed for 
exhibitions within any one State, Territory, or District. 

(7) Proprietors or agents of all other public exhibitions or shows for 
money not enumerated in this section shall bay $15: Provided, That a 
special tax paid in one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia 
shall not exempt exhibitions from the tax in another State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, and but one special tax shall be required 
for exhibitions within any one State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbla: Provided further, That this paragraph shall not apply to 
Chautauquas, lecture lyceums, agricultural or industrial fairs, or ex- 
hibitions held under the auspices of religious or charitable associations : 
Provided further, That an aggregation of entertainments, known as a 
street fair, shall not pay a larger tax than $100 in any State, Territory, 
or in the District of Columbia. 

(8) Proprietors of bowling alleys and billiard rooms shall pay $10 for 
each alley or table. Every building or place where bowls are thrown or 
where games of billiards or pool are played, except in private homes, 
shall be regarded as a bowling alley or a billiard room, N tr er 

(9) Proprietors of ahooting e shall pay $20. Every building, 
space, tent, or area where a charge is made for the discharge of firearms 
at any form of target shall be regarded as a N aller. 

(10) Proprietors of riding academies shall pay $100, Every building, 
space, tent, or area where a charge is made for instruction in horse- 
manship or for facilities for the practice of horsemanship shall be 
regarded as a riding academy. 

(11) Persons 3 on the business of operating or renting pee: 
senger automobiles for hire shall pay $10 for each such automobile hav- 
ing a seating capacity of more than two and not more than seven and 
$20 for each such automobile having a seating capacity of more than 
gevon. 

The taxes imposed by this section shall, in the case of persons upon 
whom a corresponding tax is imposed by section 407 of the revenue act 
of 1916, be in lieu of such tax. 

Sec. 1002. That on and after January 1, 1919, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid annually, in lieu of the taxes imposed by section 408 
of the revenue act of 1916, the following special taxes, the amount of 
such taxes to be computed on the basis of the sales for the preceding 
year ending June 30— 

Manufacturers of tobacco whose annual sales do not exceed 50,000 
pounds shall each pay $6; 

Manufacturers of tobacco whose annual sales exceed 50,000 and do 
not exceed 100,000 pounds shall each pay $12; 

Manufacturers of tobacco whose annual sales exceed 100,000 and do 
not exceed 200,000 pounds shall each pay $24; 

Manufacturers of tobacco whose annual sales exceed 200,000 pounds 
shall each pay $24, and at the rate of 16 cents per thousand pounds, 
or fraction thereof, in respect to the excess over 200,000 pounds; 

Manufacturers of cigars whose annual sales do not exceed 50,000 
cigars shall each pay $4; 

Manufacturers of cigars whose annual sales exceed 50,000 and do not 
exceed 100,000 cigars shall each pay $6; 

Manufacturers of cigars whose annual sales exceed 100,000 and do 
not exceed 200,000 cigars shall each pay $12; 
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Manufacturers of cigars whose annual sales exceed 200,000 and do 
not exceed 400,000 cigars shall each pay $24; 

Manufacturers of cigars whose annual sales exceed 400,000 cigars 
shall each pay $24, and at the rate of 10 cents per 1,000 cigars, or 
fraction thereof, in respect to the excess over 400,000 cigars. 

Manufacturers of cigarettes, including small cigars weighing not more 
than 3 pounds per 1,000, shali each pey at the rate of G cents for every 

0,000 cigarettes, or fraction thereof. 7 

In arriving at the amount of spona tax to be paid under this section, 
and in the levy and collection of such tax, each person engaged in the 
manufacture of more than one of the classes of articles specified in 
this section shall be considered and deemed a manufacturer of each 


class separately. 

Sec. 1003. That 60 days after the passage of this act, and thereafter 
on July 1 in each year, and also at the time of the original purchase of 
a new boat by a user, if on any other day than July 1, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and 7 in lieu of the tax imposed by section 
603 of the revenue act of 1917 upon the use of yachts, pleasure boats, 
power boats, and sailing boats, of over 5 gross tons, and motor boats 
with fixed engines, not used exclusively for trade, fishing, or national 
defense, or not built according to plans and specifications approved by 
the Navy Department, a special excise tax to be based on each yacht or 
boat, at rates as follows: Yachts, pleasure boats, pore boats, motor 
boats with fixed engines, and sailing boats, of over 5 gross tons, length 
not over 50 feet, $1 for each foot, length over 50 feet and not over 400 
feet, $2 for each foot; length over 100 feet, $4 for each foot; motor 
boats of not over 5 gross tons with fixed engines, $10. 

In determining the length of such yachts, pleasure boats, power apap 
motor boats with fixed engines, and sailing boats, the measurement 0 
over-all length shall govern. 

In the case of a tax im at the time of the original purchase of a 
new boat on any other date than July 1. and in the ease of the tax 
taking effect 60 days after the passage of this act, the amount to be paid 
shall be the same number of twelfths of the amount of the tax as the 
number of calendar months (including the month of sale, or the month 
in which is included the Gist day after the passage of this act, as the 
case may be) remaining prior to the following July 1. = 

If the tax imposed by section 603 of the revenue act of 1917, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, has been paid in respect to the use of 
any boat, the amount so paid shall under such regulations as the com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Secretary, may prescribe, be credited 
upon the first tax due under this section in respect to the use of such 
boat, or be refunded to the person paying the first tax imposed by this 
section in respect to the use of such boat. 

Sec. 1004. That if the tax imposed by section 407 or 408 of the 
revenue act of 1916, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, has been 

y any person subject to the corresponding tax imposed by this 
title, collectors may issue a receipt in lieu of special tax stamp for the 
amount by which the tax under this title is in excess of that paid or 
payable and evidenced by stamp under the revenue act of 1916. Such 
receipt shall be posted as in the case of the special tax stamp, as pro- 
vided by law, and with it, within the place of business of the taxpayer. 

If the corresponding tax imposed by section 407 of the revenue act 
of 1916 was not payable by stamp, the amount paid under such section 
for any period for which a tax is also imposed by this title may be 
credited 8 the tax imposed by this title. 

Sec. 1005. That any paon who carries on any business or occupation 
for which a special tax is imposed by sections 1000, 1001, or 1002, with- 
out having paid the special tax therein provided, shall, besides bein 
liable for the 8 of such special tax, be subject to a penalty of no 
peg hen $1,000 or to imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or 2 

Sec. 1006. That section 1 of the act of Congress approved December 
A 18 heres amended to read as follows : 

* SECTION 1. 


or gives away opium or coca leaves, or any compound, manufacture, salt, 
derivative, or pre 


“Every p 
activities above enumerated, or who between such 


the passage 

proportionate part of the tax for the i 
Every person who first engages 

passage of this act shall immed au make like registration and pay 

the ahem aah part of the tax for th 

Sieg 2 i he th 

“Importers, manufacturers, producers, or compounder: 24 r an- 

num; wholesale dealers, $12 per annum; retail 5 so — 8 

n dentists, veterinary surgeons, and other practitioners law- 
y entitled to distribute, d nse, give away, or administer any of 

the aforesaid drugs to patients upon whom they in the course of their 

professional practice are in attendance, shall pay $3 per annum. 

„Every person who imports, manufactures, compounds, or otherwise 
roduces for sale or distribution any of the aforesaid drugs shall be 
eemed to be an importer, manufacturer, or producer. 

Every person who sells or offers for sale an of said dru; 

original stamped packages, as hereinafter provided, sball be 
8 dealer. i 11 n ¢ 11 
very person who sells or mses from original stamped pack- 
ages, as Renan otter rovided, shall deemed a retail dealer: provided, 
t the office, or if none, the residence, of any perma shall be consid- 
ered for the purpose of this act his place of business; but no employee 
or any person who has registered and paid special tax as herein re- 
eee d acting within the scope of his employment, shall be required to 
register and pay special tax provided by s section: Provided further, 
That officials of the United States, Territorial, District of Columbia, or 
insular possessions, State or munici; governments, who in the exer- 
cise of their official duties engage in any of the business herein de- 
scribed, 1 not be required to ister, nor pay special tax, nor 
stamp the aforesaid drugs as hereinafter prescribed, but their right to 
this exemption shall be evidenced in such manner as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may by regulations prescribe. 

“It shall be unlawful for any person required to register under the 
rovisions of this act to import, manufacture, produce, compound, sell, 
eal in, dispense, distribute, administer, or give away any of the afore- 

said drugs without having registered and paid the special tax as im- 
posed by this section. 


in the 
eemed a 
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“That the word ‘person’ as used in this act shall be construed to 
mean and include a partnership, association, company, or corporation, 
as well as a natural person; and all provisions of existing law relating 
to special taxes, as far as necessary, are hereby exten and made 
appl cable to this section. 

That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid upon opium, 
coca leaves, any compound, salt, derivative, or preparation thereof, pro- 
duced in or imported into the United States, and sold, or removed for 
consumption or sale, an internal-revenue tax at the rate of 1 cent per 
ounce, and any fraction of an ounce in a package sball be taxed as an 
ounce, such tax to be paid by the importer, manufacturer, producer, or 
compounder thereof, and to be 4 hem by appropriate s ps, to be 
provided by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury ; and the stamps herein provided shall 
be so affixed to the bottle or other container as to securely seal the 
stopper: covering, or dey 9 thereof. 

y e tax imposed by this section shall be in addition to any import 
duty imposed on the aforesaid drugs. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to purchase, sell, dispense, or 
distribute any of the aforesaid drugs except in the o stamped 
package or from the original stamped package; and the absence of 1 2 
pro te tax-paid stamps from any of the aforesaid drugs shall 
prima facie evidence of a violation of this section by the person in 
be found; and the ion of any orig- 
—.— ot of the aforesaid drugs by any 
person who has not registered and paid jal taxes as required by this 
section shall be prima facie evidence of liability to such special tax: 
Provided, That the provisions of this parser shall not apply to vad 

of gs whic 


whose possession same ma 
inal stamped package con 


erson having in his or her ion an e aforesaid 

ve been obtained from a registered dealer in pursuance of a prescrip- 
tion, written for legitimate medical uses, issued by a physician, dentist, 
veterinary su n, or other practitioner r ered under this act; an 
where the bottle or other container in which such drug may be put up 
by the dealer upon said 17 —. tion bears the name and try num- 
ber of the druggist, serial num of prescription, name an — of 
the patient, and name, address, and istry number of the person writ- 
ing said prescription; or to the dispensing, or administration, or givin, 
away of any of the aforesaid drugs to a patient — Mle registered physi- 
cian, dentist, veterinary surgeon, or other practitioner in the course 
of his professional practice in personal attendance upon such 
and where said are di or administered to the 
legitimate medical purposes, and the record t as required by 
of the drugs so dispensed, administered, distributed, or given away. 

“And all the provisions of existing laws relating to the engravin. 
issuance, sale, accountability, cancellation, and destruction of fax-patd 
stamps provided for in the internal-revenue laws are, in so far as neces- 
sary, hereby extended and made to apply to stamps provided by this 


on. 

“That all unstamped packages of the aforesaid drugs found in the 
possession of — 5 n, oe as herein provided, shall be subject to 
seizure and forfeiture, and all the provisions of existing internal-rev- 
enue laws relating to searches, seizures, and forfeitures of unstamped 
articles are hereby extended to and made to apply to the articles taxed 
under this act and the persons upon whom these taxes are imposed. 

“Importers, manufacturers, and wholesale dealers shall keep such 
books and records and render such monthly returns in relation to the 
transactions in the aforesaid drugs as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may by 
regulations require. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reyenue, with the approvat of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, shall make all needful rules and regulations for 
carry. ng the provisions of this act into effect.” 

Sec, 1007. That all opium, its salts, derivatives, and compounds, and 
coca leaves, salts, derivatives, and compounds thereof, which may now be 
under seizure or which may hereafter be seized by the United States 
Government from any person or persons charged with any violation of 
the act of October 1, 1890, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1897 
February 9, 1909, and January 17, 1914, or the act of December 17, 
1914, shall upon conviction of the person or persons from whom seized 
be confiscated by and forfeited to the United States; and the Secretary 

. is hereby authorized to deliver for medical or scientific purposes to an 
department, bureau, or other agency of the United States Governmen 
upon proper application therefor under such regulation as may be pre- 
scribed by the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary, any of 
the drugs so seized, confiscated, and forfeited to the United States. 

The provisions of this section shall also apply to any of the aforesaid 
drugs seized or coming into the possession of the United States in the 
enforcement of any of the above-mentioned acts where the owner or 
owners thereof are unknown. None of the aforesaid drugs coming into 
possession of the United States under the operation of said acts, or the 
provisions of this section, shall be destroyed without certification by a 
committee appointed by the commissioner, with the a val of the 
Secretary, that they are of no value for medical or scien s pupone 
l: SEC, 1008. That the act approved October 22, 1914, entitled “An act to 
increase the internal revenue, and for other purposes,” and the joint 
resolution approved December 17, 1915, entitled Joint resolution ex- 
tending the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to increase the inter- 
nal revenue, and for other 88 approved October 22, 1914, to 
December 31 1916,” are hereby repealed, except that the provisions of 
such act shail remain in force for the assessment and collection of all 

1 taxes imposed by sections 3 and 4 thereof, or by such sections as 
extended by suc pone resolution, for any year or part thereof endin 
prior to January 1, 1917, and of all other taxes im by such act 
or by such act as so extended, accrued prior to September 8, 1916, 
for the imposition and collection of al penalties or forfeitures which 
have accrued or may accrue in relation to apy of such taxes, 


Tırı XI.—Sraur TAXES. 
Src. 1100, That on and after — there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid, for and in respect of the several bonds, debentures, or cer- 
tificates of stock and of indebtedness, and other documents, instruments, 
matters, and things mentioned and described in Schedule A of title, or 
for or in respect of the v. parchment, or paper Ae a which such 


instruments, matters, or things, or any of them, are tten or printed, 
by any person who „signs, issues, „ removes, consi: or shi 
the same, or for whose use or benefit the same are made, ed b- 
sued, sold, removed, consigned, or shipped, the several taxes specified 
in such schedule. The taxes imposed by this section shall, in the case 
of any article upon which a corresponding stamp tax is now imposed 
by law, be in lieu of such tax. 

Sec, 1101. That there shall not be taxed under this title any bond, 
note, or other instrument issued by the United States or by any for- 
eign government, or by any State, Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or local subdivisian śbereof, or municipal ar other corporation ex- 


ercising the taxing power; or any bond of indemnity required to be 
filed by any person to secure payment of any pension, allowance, allot- 
ment, relief, or insurance by the United States; or stocks and bonds 
issued by cooperative building and loan associations which are or ized 
and operated exclusively for the benefit of their members and make 
loans only to their shareholders, or by mutual ditch or irrigating com- 


panies. 

8275 — — 94 88 sts 

a akes, signs, issues, or accepts, or causes to be made, signed, 
issued, or accepted, any instrument, document, or paper of any kind or 
description whatsoever without the full amount of tax thereon being 


dul, > 
tb Consigns or ships, or causes te be consigned or shi b 
poss an A aie package, or article without the full e fe —— 


y ; 

(c) Manufactures or imports and sells, or offers for sale, or causes 
be manufactured or imported and sold, or offered for sale, an iye 
cards, package, or other article without the full amount of tak being 


duly paid 
(ap Makes use of ony adhesive stamp to denote any tax imposed by 
such stamp as prescribed in 


this title without canceling or oblitera 
en ity of isd d icti shall 
s of a misdemeanor, and upon convict 
fine Poet more than $100 for each Sanaa, N 8 
Sec. 1103. That whoever 


(a) Fraudulently cuts, tears, or removes from any vellum, parch- 
ment, paper, instrument, writing, package, or neticin anon whic any 
tax is imposed by this title, any adhesive stamp or the impression of 

ther article provided, made, or used in pur- 


any stamp, die, te, or o 
annes of this ties rd 


b) Fraudulently uses, joins, fixes, or places to, wi or 
— parchment, paper, trument, — — eee a 10 mg Poe 
which any tax is mposed by this title, (1) any adhesive stamp, or the 


of any stamp, 
3 or remov 

mit grins package, craic, upon, wile any i Kone By 
= Bret Me — — . p wy f fi 

„ T A 2 ae m of any forged or counterfei 
CCC 
Saus ae Mea to be used, after it has been pA E . — used, or knowingly 
I. Daa offers for sale, or gives away, any such washed 


p to any for use, or knowin, uses the same; 
(d) Knowingly and without lawful excuse (the burden of proof of 
such excuse on fhe accused) bas im pesmenion. any re- 
stored, or al stamp, which has been removed from any vellum, 
parchment, paper, instrument, writing, package, or article ; 
Is Uty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more 


five 788 ox both, and such reused, canceled, or counterfeit 
stamp and the Ange se goiter esi document, pa n package, or article 
on ae it is pla or impressed shall be forfeited to the United 


Sec. 1104. That whenever an adhesive stamp is used for denoting 
any tax imposed by this title, except as hereinafter provided, the per- 
son using or rom ig Rhee same shall write or stamp or cause to be 
written or stamped thereupon the initials of his or its name and the 
date upon which the same is attached or used, so that the same ma 
not be used: Provided, That the commissioner may prescribe 
other method for the cancellation of such stamps as — may deem 
expedi 
able 


lent. 
Suc. 1105. (a) That the commissioner shall ca to be d 
8 the ibe s title sult 
which the same may affixed, shall 

1 of said stamps in substitution for or in addition to the method 


7 prepared the eau of 
; but this authority shall expire on zna 1, 
thor- 


ized by the commissioner. 
(e) All internal-revenue laws relating to the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes are ge vag SLOS to and made a part of this 


arcel, pa or article named herein. 

EC, 1106. That the commissioner shall furnish to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral without prepayment a suitable quantity of adhesive stamps to be 
distributed to and kept on sale by the various ponteesters in the 


ostmaster General may soe eevee = such post- 
master to give additional or increased bond as pos er for the value 
of the stamps so furnished, and each such Fam ap shall deposit the 
receipts from the sale of such stamps to the credit of and render ac- 
counts to the Postmaster General at such times and such f 
may by regulations prescribe. The 
once monthly transfer all collections from this source to the Treasury 
as internal-revenue collections. k 
9 bee Pag sang eag 8 ee Pog e 
out prepayment to any ass rer or gun ositary 
of the United States located in their respective collection districts a 
suitable quantity of adhesive stamps for sale. In such cases the col- 
lector require a bond, with sufficient sureties, to an amount equal 
to the value of the adhesive stamps so furnished, conditioned for the 
faithful return, whenever so required, of all quantities or amounts 
undisposed of, and for the payment monthly of all quantities or 
amounts sold or not remaining on hand. The Secretary may from time 
to time make such tions as he may find n to insure the 
safe-keeping or prevent the illegal use of all such adhesive stamps. 
SCHEDULE A.—StTamp Taxes. 

1. Bonds of indebtedness: On all bonds, debentures, or certificates of 
indetedness issued by any person, and all instruments, however termed, 
issued by any corporation with interest coupons or in registered form, 
known gene iy as corporate securities, on each $100 of face value or 
fraction thereof, 5 cents : 


Provided, That every renewal of the fo in 
shall be taxed as a new : Provided S bond 


her, That when 
conditioned for the repa ven in a penal 
sum greater than the 


ent or payment of money is 
upon the 
amount secured, 


ebt secured, the tax shall be 
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provided for in 
under subdivision (b) of section 


c ings, 50 cents, 

3. Capital stock, issue: On each original issue, whether on o iza- 
tion or reorganization, of certificates of stock, or of profits, or of inter- 
est in property or accumulations, by any corporation, on each $100 of 
face value or fraction thereof, 5 cents: Provided t where a cer- 
tificate is issued without face value, the tax shall de 5 cents 
unless the actual value is in excess of $100 er share, in which case the 
tax shall be 5 cents on each $100 of actual value or fraction thereof. 

The stamps representing the tax im by this subdivision shall be 
attached to the stock book and not to the certificates issued. 

4. Capital stock, sales or transfers: On all sales, or agreements to 
sell, or memoranda of sales or deliveries of, or transfers of legal title 
to shares or certificates of stock or of profits or of interest in property 
or accumulations in any corporation, or to rights to subscribe for or to 
receive such shares or ce cates, whether made upon or shown by the 
books of the corporation, or by any assignment in blank, or by any de- 
livery, or by any paper or agreement or memorandum or other evidence 
of transfer or sale, whether entitling the holder in any manner to the 
benefit of such stock, interest, or rights, or not, on each $100 of face 
value or fraction thereof, 2 cents, and where such shares are without 
par or face value, the tax shall be 2 cents on the transfer or sale or 
agreement to sell on each share, unless the actual value thereof is in 
excess of $100 per share, in which case the tax shall be 2 cents on each 
$100 of actual value or fraction thereof: Provided, That it is not in- 
tended by this title to impose a tax upon an agreement evidencing a 
deposit of certificates as collateral security for money loaned thereon, 
which certificates are not actually sold, nor upon the delivery or trans- 
fer for such purpose of certificates so deposi : Provided further, That 
the tax shall not be imposed upon deliveries or transfers to a broker 
for sale, nor upon deliveries or transfers by a broker to a customer for 
whom and upon whose order he has purchased same, but such deliveries 
or transfers sball be accompanied by a certificate setting forth the 
facts: Provided further, That in case of sale where the evidence of 
transfer is shown 2 the books of the corporation the stamp shall 
be placed upon such s; and where the change of ownership is by 
transfer of the certificate the samp shall be placed upon the certificate ; 
and in cases of an agreement to sell or where the transfer is by delivery 
of the certificate assigned in blank there shall be made and delivered 
by the seller to the buyer a bill or memorandum of such sale, to which 

e stamp shall be affixed; and every bill or memorandum of sale or 
agreement to sell before mentioned shall show the date thereof, the 
name of the seller, the amount of the sale, and the matter or brine to 
which it refers. Any person liable to pay the tax as herein provided, or 
anyone who acts in the matter as agent or broker for such person, who 
makes any such sale, or who in pursuance of e such sale delivers any 
certificate or evidence of the sale of any stock, interest or right, or bill 
or memorandum thereof, as herein required, without having the proper 
stamps affixed thereto with intent to evade the foregoing provisions, shall 
he deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall pay 
a fine of not exceeding $1,000, or be imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both. 

5. Produce, sales of, on exchange: Upon each sale, agreement of sale, 
or agreement to sell (not including so-called transferred or scratch 
sales), any products or merchandise at, or under the rules or usages 
of, any exchange, or board of trade, or other similar place, for future 
delivery, for each $100 in value of the merchandise covered by said 
sale or agreement of sale or agreement to sell, 2 cents, and for each 
additional $100 or fractional part thereof in excess of $100, 2 cents: 
Provided, That on every sale or 1 of sale or agreement to sell as 
aforesaid there shall be made and delivered by the seller to the buyer a 
bill, memorandum, agreement, or other evidence of such sale, agreement of 


ment of sale, or agreement to sell, delivers soy sach producte or es 
er evidence thereof as 


por romissory notes, except bank notes issued for circulation, and 
or each renewal of the same, for a sum not exceedin — 5 2 cents; 
cents. 


and for each additional ger or fractional part thereof, 

This subdivision shall not apply to a promissory note secured by the 

pledge of bonds or obligations of the United States issued after April 24, 

917, or 5 e pledge of a promissory note which itself- is 
secured by the pledge of such bonds or obligations: Provided, That in 
either case the par value of such bonds or obligations shall be not less 
than the amount of such note. 

7. Conveyances : ad, instrument, or writing whereby any lands, 
tenements, or other realty sold shall be granted, assigned, transferred, or 
otherwise conveyed to, or vested in, the purchaser or purchasers, or any 
other m or persons, by his, her, or their direction, when the con- 
sideration or value of the interest or property conveyed, exclusive of 
the value of any Hen or encumbrance remaining thereon at the time of 


tax, has been of 


5885 


50 cents; and for each 


cents. This subdivision 
to any 
any 

either for consum 


cents ; exceedin 
500 in value, $1. 


10. Passage ticket, one way or round trip, for each passenger, sold or 
issued in the United States for passage by any vessel to a port or place 
not in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, if 3 not exceeding 
$30, $1; cos a more than $30 and not exceedin $60, $3; costing more 
ne 10 m his subdivision shall not apply to passage tickets cost- 

or less. 

118 Proxy for voting at any election for officers, or meeting for the 
transaction of business, of any corporation, except ous, educa- 
F fraternal, or literary societies, or public cemeteries, 

cents, 

12. Power of attorney granting authority to do or perform some act 
for or in behalf of the grantor, which authority. is not otherwise vesteđ 
in the grantee, 25 cents. This subdivision shall not apply to any papers 
necessary to be used for the collection of claims from the United States 
or from any State for pensions, back pay, bounty, or for property lost 
in the military or naval service, or to powers of attorney required in 
bankruptcy cases. 

13. Playing cards: Upon every R pies of playing, cards containing not 
more than 54 cards, manufactured or imported, and sold, or removed 
for consumption or sale, a tax of 8 cents per pack. 

14. Parcel-post packages: Upon every parcel or package transported 
from one point in the United States to another by parcel post on which 
the postage amounts to 25 cents or more, a tax of 1 cent for each 25 
cents or etional part thereof charged for such transportation, to be 
paid by the consignor. 

No such parcel or package shall be transported until a stamp or 
stamps representing the tax due shall have been affixed thereto. 

15. On each policy of insurance, or certificate, binder, coveri note, 
memorandum, cablegram, letter, or other instrument by whatever name 
called whereby insurance is made or renewed upon property within the 
United States (including rents and profits) against peril by sea or on 
inland waters or in transit on land (inclu ing transshipments and 
storage at termini or way points) or by fire, lightning, tornado, wind- 
sterm, bombardment, invasion, insurrection, or riot, issued to or for or in 
the name of a domestic corporation or partnership or an individual 
resident of the United States by any foreign corporation or partnership 
or any individual not a resident of the United States, when such policy 
or other instrument is not saed or countersigned by an officer or agent 
of the insurer in a State, Territory, or district of the United States 
within which such insurer is authorized to do business, a tax of 5 
cents on ench dollar, or fractional part thereof of the premium charged: 
Provided, That policies of reinsurance shall be exempt from the tax im- 
posed by this subdivision. 

Any person to or for whom or in whose name any such policy or other 
instrument is issued, or any solicitor or broker acting for or on behalf 
of such person in the procurement of any such policy or other instru- 
ment, shall affix the 2 stamps to such policy or other instrument, 
and for failure to affix such stamps with intent to evade the tax shall, 
in addition to other penalties provided therefor, pay a fine of double the 
amount of the tax. 

TITLE XIL—Tax ON EMPLOYMENT OF CHILD LABOR. 

Sec. 1200. That every m (other than a bona fide boys’ or girls’ 
canning club recognized by the Agricultural Department of a State 
and of the United States) operating (a) any mine or quarry situated 
in the United States in which children under the age of 16 years have 
been employed or permitted to work during any portion of the taxable 
year; or (b) any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing 
establishment situated in the United States in which children under the 
age of 14 years have been employed or permitted to work, or children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 have been employed or permitted to 
work more than eight hours in any day or more than six days in an 
week, or after the hour of 7 o'clock p. m. or before the hour of 
o'clock a. m., during any portion of the taxable year, shall pay for 
each taxable year, in addition to all other taxes imposed by law, an 
excise tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the entire net profits recelved 
or accrued for such year from the sale or disposition of the product 
of such mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufac- 
turing establishment. 

Sec. 1201. That in computing net poru under the provisions of 
this title, for the purpose of the tax there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions from the gross amount received or accrued for the taxable year 
from the sale or A peaa of such products manufactured within the 
United States the follo items: 

3 The cost of raw materials 5 the production ; 

b) Running expenses, including rentals, cost of „ and main- 
tenance, heat, power, insurance, management, and a reasonable allow- 
ance for salaries or other compensations for personal services actually 
rendered, and for depreciation ; 

(e) Interest paid within the taxable year on debts or loans con- 
tracted to meet the needs of the business, and the proceeds of which 
have been actually used to meet such needs; A 

(d) Taxes of kinds paid aung the taxable year with respect to 
the business or property relating to the production; and 

(e) Losses actually sustained within the taxable year in connection 
with the business of producing such products, including losses from 
fire, flood, storm, or other casualties, and not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise. 

Sec. 1202. That if any such person during any taxable yesr or Dads 
thereof, whether under any agreement, arrangement, or understanding, 
or otherwise, sells or disposes of any product of such mine, quarry, 
mill, cannery, workshop, factory, of manufacturing establishment at 
less than the fair market price obtainable therefor either (a) in sach 
manner as directly or indirectly to benefit such spline or any person 
directly or indirectly interested in the business of such person, or (b) 
with intent to cause such benefit, the gross amount received or accrued 
for such year or part thereof from the sale or disposition of such 
product shall be taken to be the amount which would have been re- 
ceived or accrued from the sale or disposition of such product if sold 
at the fair market price. 

Sec. 1203. (a) That no person subject to the provisions of this title 
shall be liable for the tax herein Imposed if the only employment or 
permission to work, which but for this section would sub, him to the 
child as to whom such rson has in good faith 
procured de time of employing such child or rmitting him to 
work, mad has since in gcod faith relied upon and kept on file a cere 
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tificate, issued in such form, under such conditions and by such 8 
as may be prescribed by a board consisting of the Secretary, com- 
missioner, and the Secretary of Labor, showing the child to be of such 
age as not to subject such person to the tax imposed by this title. 
Any person who knowingly makes a false statement or 1 false 
evidence in or in relation to any such certificate or application there- 
for shall be punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than three months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

In any State designated by such board an employment certificate or 
other similar paper as to the age of the child under the laws of 
that State and not inconsistent with the provisions of this title shall 
have the same force and effect as a certificate herein provided for. 

(b) The tax imposed by this title shall not be imposed in the case 
of any person who proves to the satisfaction of the tary that the 
only employment or ission to work which but for this section 
would subject him to the tax has been of a child employed or permitted 
to work under a mistake of fact as to the age of such child, and with- 
out intention to evade the tax, 

Sec. 1204. That on or before the Ist day of the third month fol- 
lowing the close of each taxable year a true and accurate return under 
oath shall be made by each person subject to the provisions of this 
title to the collector for the district in which su person has his 
principal office or place of business in such form as the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, shall prescribe, setting forth spe- 
cifically the gross amount of income received or accrued during such 
year from the sale er disposition of the product of any mine, quarry, 
mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 1 establishment 
which children haye been employed subjecting him to the tax imposed 
by this title and from the total thereof deducting the a te 
items of allowance authorized by this title, and such other particulars 
as to the gross receipts and items of allowance as the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, may require, R 

Sec. 1205. That all such returns shall be transmitted forthwith by 
the collector to the commissioner, who shall, as soon as practicabl 


assess the tax found due and no the gara making such return o 
the amount of tax for which such to s liable, and such person shall 
pay the tax to the collector on or before 30 days from the date of such 


notice. F 

Sec, 1206. That for the purposes of this act the commissioner, or any 
other person duly authorized by him, shall have authority to enter and 
inspect at any time aay mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, 
or manufacturing establishment. The Secretary of Labor, or any per- 
son duly authorized by him, shall, for the purpose of complying with a 
request of the commissioner to make such an inspection, have like au- 
thority, and shall make report to the commissioner of inspections made 
under such authority in such form as may be prescribed by the commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Any person who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection authorized 
by t section shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by 
EAEE for not more than one year, or both such fine and im- 
prisonmen 

Sec. 1207. That as used in this title the term“ taxable year shall 
have the same meaning as pres for the purposes of income tax in 
section 200. The first taxable year for the purposes of this title shall 
be the period between 60 days after the passage of this act and Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, both inclusive, or such portion of such period as is in- 
cluded within the fiscal year (as defined in section 200) of the taxpayer. 


TITLE XIII. — GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 


Sec. 1300. That hereafter the salary of the commissioner shall be 
$10,000 a year. The difference between the amount 1 under 
existing law and the salary herein established shall, for the period 
between the passage of this act and July 1, 1919, be paid out of the 
rag be gay oy for collecting internal revenue. 

EC. 1301. (a) That hereafter there may be employed in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, in lieu of the deputy commissioners whose salaries 
are now fixed by law, five deputy commissioners and an assistant to the 
commissioner, who shall each receive a sal of $5,000 a year, y- 
able monthly. The assistant to the com) mer may be authorized 
—— the commissioner to parnm any duties which the deputy commis- 
sioners may perform under existing law. 

(b) The salaries of collectors may be readjusted and increased under 
such regulations as may be prescri the commissioner, sub; to 
the approval of the Secretary, but no collector shall receive a salary in 
excess of $6,000 a year. 

(c) There is hereby Ld Bedard gp out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the 
sum of $7,500,000 for the expenses of ng and collecting the 
„ mra as rot cle in How act, Lp mre i we pe ome 
ment of necessary officers, attorneys, rs, depu 
collectors, clerks, janitors, and messengers, in the District of Columbia 
=< me OR Pener districts, ode appointed Las 8 3 
telegraph an ephone service, rental and repair uarters, postage 

supplies, farni hanical 


devices, printing, stationery, law ks 
exceed $500 for street car fares in the District of Columbia, and such 
other articles as may be necessary for use in the District Columbia 


and the several collection districts: Provided, That not more than 
$2,750,000 of the total amount 1 this section may be ex- 
even 


| in the Bureau of Internal in the District of Columbia: 
Provide 


tion relating to the interpreta ton or admi 
revenue laws. Such board shall have the power to summon witnesses, 
to take testimony, administer oaths, and pore any person to produce 
books, papers, documents. or other papers ating to matter under 
investigation by the board. Such board may ued for two 


ears, 
8 Sec. 1302. That all internal-revenue agents and inspectors shall be 
granted leave of absence with pay, which shall not be cumulative, not 


con 


to exceed 30 re in any cal year, under such tions as the 
commissioner, with the yt Ceti of the Secretary, may A hb cag en 
Sec. 1303. (a) That there is hereby created a legislative drafting 


service under the direction of two draftsmen, one of whom shall be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and one the Speaker of 

e House of F without reference to 30 tical affiliations 
and solely on the ground of fitness to perform the duties of the office, 
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Each draftsman shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year, able monthly. 
draftsmen „ subject to the approval of the President of the 
1 of 8 8 resentatives, employ and 
such a ‘ks, and other 


ess. 

(b) "he drafting service shall aid in drafting public bills and resolu- 
est of any committee of either 

Committee of the Senate and the 


committees of either House, respectively. draftsmen shall, f 
time to time, prescribe rules and tions for the conduct of the 
work of the service for the committees of each House, subject to the 

approval of the Library Committee of each House, respectively. 
(c) For the remainder of the current fiscal year there i hereby 
appropriated, out of say money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
ted, the sum of „000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
the establishment and 


8 expenses o 

servic cluding the payment of salaries herein 

authorized. One-half of aporo riations for the service sball be 
of the Senate d O 


the House of Representa 

Sec. 1304. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid in the 
United States, upon articles coming into the United States from the 
Vi Islands, a tax equal to the internal-revenue tax imposed in the 


1 
to the internal-revenue tax imposed in such islands upon like —— 
there manufactured; and such articles going into such islands from the 
United States shall be exempt from ment of any tax imposed by the 
wgre. 1905. That all administrative special, 

EC. x adm e, Sp or stamp provisions of 
law, including the law rela to the assessment of es, so far as 
applicable, are hereby extended to and made a part of this act, and eve 
person liable to any tax imposed wf Aige act, or for the collection thereo: 
shall keep such records and ren under oath, such statements and 
returns, and shall comply with such regulations as the commissioner, 
with the approval of the tary, may from time to time prescribe. 

The com. oner, with the approval of the Secre „ may re 
any person, whether liable to tax or not, to file returns of income or such 
statements as may be deemed by him to be sufficient to show whether 
or not . is so liable. 

The commissioner, for the purpose of ascertaining the correctness of 
any return or for the purpose of making a return where none has been 
1 is hereby authorized, by any revenue agent or inspector desig- 
nated by him for that purpose, to examine any books, papers, records, 
or memoranda bearing upon the matters uired to be included in the 
return, and may require the attendance of the person rendering the 
return or of any officer or employee of such person, or the attendance of 
any other person having knowledge in the premises, and may take his 
testimony with reference to the matter required by law to be included 
in such return, with power to administer oaths to such person or persons. 
Sec. 1306. That where floor taxes are imposed by t act in — gre 
to articles or commodities, in respect to which the tax impo: by 
existing law has been paid, the person required by this act to pay the 
tax shall, within 30 days after its A meg rg make re under oath in 
such form and under such oe ons as the commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, sh rescribe. Payment of the tax shown 
to be due may be extended to a date not exceeding seven months from 
the passage of this act, upon the filing of a bond for payment in such 
form and amount and with such sureties as the commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, may prescribe. 

Ec. 1307. That in all cases where the method of collecting the tax 
imposed by this act is not specifically provided in this act, the tax shall 
be collected in such manner as the commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, may prescribe. All administrative and penalty provi- 
sions of Title XI of this act, in so far as applicable, s apply to the 
the commissioner determines or prescribes 


tax, or re 

make a re 

putation, assessment, or collection of any such tax, who fails to pay, 
over any such tax, make any suc 


law or 
be subject to a penalty of not more than $1 

(b) Any person who willfully refuses to 
for and pay over any such tax, make such return or supply such in- 
formation at the time or times . by law or regulation, or who 

attempts in any manner evade such tax shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and in addition to other penalties provided by law 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both, together with the costs of prosecution. 

(e) Any person who willfully refuses to iy: collect, or truly account 
for and pay over any such tax shall in addition to other penaltics Ee 
vided by law be liable to a penalty of the amount of the tax evaded 
or not paid, collected, or accoun for and paid over, to be assessed 
and collected in the same manner as taxes are assessed and collected: 


5 A collect, or truly account 


be 
as amended, or of 
section or 620 of this act, or for any offense for which a penalty 
has been recovered under section 3256 of the Revised Statutes. 

(d) The term “ person” as used in section includes an officer or 
employee of a corporation or a member or employee of a partnership, 
who as such officer, employee, or member Is under a duty to perform 
the act in res of which the violation occurs. 

Sec, 1309. That the commissioner, with the approval of the secre- 
tary, is hereby authorized to make all needful rules and regulations for 
the enforcement of the provisions of this act. 

The commissioner wi such approval i by regulation provide 
that any return required by Titles V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, or to be 
under oath may, if the amount of the tax covered thereby is not in 
excess of $10, signed or acknowledged before two witnesses instead 
of under oath, 


i 


ithe tax takes effect, of an 
under Titles VI, VII, or 
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Sec. 1310 (a) That in the case of any overpayment or overcollection 
of any tax imposed by section 628 or G30 or by Title V, Title VIII, or 
Title IX making such it or overcollection may 

return, and 
y him upon 
person 


ously ing rates, stamps 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
ly on hand is exhausted, but 1 
be sold and accounted for at t rates provided by this act, and 
assessment shali be made man and other taxpayers 
having such stamps on hand on the day this act takes effect for the 
difference between the amount paid for such stamps and the tax due 
at the rates provided by this act. 
Sec, 1312 a) That (a) it any pawe ae prior to May 9, 1917, 
made a bona fide contract with a ler for the sale or lease, after 
article in respect to which a tax is imposed 
X, or under subdivision 13 of Schedule A of 
Title XI, or under this subdivision, and (b) if such contract does not 
the adding of the whole of such tax to the amount to be paid 


by this act, payable 
by stamps, is an Increase over 8 on hand 
in the collectors’ offices and ma 
eontinue to be used until the su 


‘under such contract, then the vendee or lessee shall, in lieu of the 


vendor or lessor, pay so much of such tax as is not so permitted to be 
added to the contract price. If a contract of the character above 
described was made with an: 
2 11 ingen this act —_— Fay der 1. rr ä 
a) any person has prior to Septem ‘ made a a 
fide contract with a dealer for the sale or lease, after the ta 
effect, of any article in respect to which a tax is 1 Titles 
VI, VII, or IX, or under subdivision 13 of Schedule A of Title XI, 
or under this subdivision, and in respect to which no corresponding tax 
was imposed by the revenne act of 1917, and (b) such contract does 
not permit the adding, to the amount to be paid under such contract, 
of the whole of the tax imposed by this act, then the vendee or lessee 
shall, in Heu of the vendor or lessor, pay so much of the tax imposed 
1 this act, as is not so permitted to be added to the contract price. 
If a contract of the character above described was made with any per- 
son other than a dealer, no tax shall be collected under this act, 

(3) If (a) any person has prior to September 3, 1918, made a bona 
fide contract with a dealer for the sale or lease, after the tax takes 
effect, of any article in respect to which a tax is imposed under Titles 
VI. VII, or IX, or under subdivision 13 of Schedule A of Title XI, or 
under this subdivision, and in t to which a corresponding tax 
was imposed by the revenue act of 1917, and (b) such contract does 
not permit the a to the amount to be paid under such contract, 
of the whole of the difference between such tax and corresponding tax 
imposed by the revenue act of 1917, then the vendee or lessee shall, in 
lieu of the vendor or lessor, pay so much of such difference as is not 
so permitted to be added to the contract price. If a contract of the 
character above described was made with any person other than a 
dealer, the tax collected under this act shall be the tax in force on 
September 3, 1918. 

(4) The taxes eee by the vendee or lessee under this section 
shall be paid to the vendor or lessor at the time the sale or lease is 
consummated, and collected, returned, and paid to the United States by 
such vendor or lessor in the same manner as provided in section 502. 

(5) The term “dealer” as used in this section includes a vendec 
who purchases any article with intent to use it in the manufacture or 
production of another article intended for sale. 

Sud. 1313. That in the payment of any tax under this act not payable 
by stamp a fractional part of a cent shall be disregarded unless it 
Peay geet one-half cent or more, in which case it shall be increased 
o 1 cent. 


and 1 taxes, and any other taxes 
stamp, during such time and under such 
sioner, with the yy of the 8 shall ae but if a 
check so received is not paid by the bank on which it is drawn the 
person by whom such check has been tendered shall remain liable for 
the payment of the tax and for all legal penalties and additions the 
same as if such check had not been tend K 

Sec. 1315. That section 3315 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 

hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 8315. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue may, under regu- 
lations prescribed by him with the approval of the 
‘Treasury, issue 


uly stam 
destroyed by unayoi 

Sec. 1316. (a) That section 3220 of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 3220. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to 
remit, refund, and pay back all taxes erroneously or illegally assessed 
or collected, all penalties collected without authority, and all taxes 
that appear to be unjustly assessed or excessive in amount, or in any 
manner wro lly collected; aiso to repay to any collector or deputy 
collector the full amount of such sums of money as may be recovered 


against him in any court, for any internal revenue taxes collected by 
„with the cost and expenses of suit; also all damages and costs re- 
coy against any assessor, assistant assessor, collector, deputy col- 


lector, agent, or inpector, in any suit brought 
any done in the due pe ‘ormance o 

the beginning of each regular session of 
Congress of all transactions under t 


against him by reason of 


“Suc, 3225. When a second assessment is made in case of any List, 
Statement, or return, which in the opinion of the collector or uty 
collector was or fraudulent, or contained — A understatement o 
underyaluation, such assessment shall not be remitted, nor shall taxes 


collected under such assessment be refunded, 

unless it is proved that such 

wi lly false or 
understatement or underyaluation. 

(e) That the paragraph of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, as 


or paid back, or recovered 
list, statement, or return 
fraudulent and did not contain any willful 


ng as follows: 
T xes illegally 

y back duties erroneou 
nternal-reyenue laws,” is amended to read as follows: 
“To refund and pay k duties or taxes ina 
assessed or under the internal-reyenue la a 
ments, including interest and costs, rendered for es or 
erroneously or assessed or collected under the internal-reyenue 
„ ing any limitations imposed by the act of June 20, 

Sec. 1317. That sections 3164, 3165, 3107. 3172, 3173, and 3176 of 
ae Revised Statutes as amended are hereby amended to read as fol- 
ows: 

“ Sec. 3164, It shall be the duty of every collector of internal reve- 
nue having knowledge of any willful violation of any law of the United 
States 3 the revenue, within 30 fare after comi into pos- 

g with 


session knowledge, to file district attorsey of the 
district in which Hg E 


knowledge, together with the names of the BEEE AE ae forth the 
w believed to be so ylolated on w reliance may be 
d for condemnation or conviction, 

“ Sec, 3165. Every collector, deputy collector, internal-reyenne agent, 
and internal-revenue oficer assigned to duty under an internal- revenue 
agent, is authorized to administer oaths and to take evidence Sagat be 
any part of the administration of the internal-revenue laws with whic 
he is charged, or where such oaths and evidence are authorized by law or 
regulation authorized by law to be taken. 

* Sec, 3167. It shall be unlawful for any collector, deputy collector, 
agent, clerk, or other officer or employee of the United States to divulge 
or to make known in any manner whatever not provided by Jaw to any 
pas the operations, 1 of work, or — of any manufac- 

or producer visited him in the di rge of his official duties, 
or the amount or source income, profits, losses, expenditures, or any 
particular thereof, set forth or disclosed in any income return, or to 

t any income return or copy thereof or any book containing any 
abstract or particulars thereof to be seen or exam by any 
except as provided by law; and it shall be unlawful for a 
print or publish in any manner whatever not provided by 
come return, or any part thereof or source of income, profits, 

itures a in any income return; and any offense 
the foregoing provision shall be a misdemcanor and punished by a 
fine not exceed $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
both, at the discretion of the court; and if the offender be an officer or 
employee of the United States he shall be dismissed from office or dis- 
charged from employment. 

“Sec. 3172. Every collector shall, from time to time, cause his depu- 
ties to 8 through every part of his district and inquire after and 
concerning all persons therein who are lable to pay any internal revenue 
tax, and all persons owning or haying the care and mana of any 
objects liable to any tax, and to make a list of such persons and 
enumerate said * 

“ Sec. 3173. It shall be the duty of any person, part: firm, asso- 
ciation, or cor, made Mable to any duty, 1 tax, 
tax imposed by law, when net otherwise provided for, (1) in case of a 
special tax, on or before the 31st day of July in each year, and (2) in 
other cases before the day on which the taxes accrue, to make a lst 
or return, verified by oath, to the collector or a deputy collector of the 
district where located, of articles or objects, including the quantity 
of wares, and merchandise, made or sold and charged with a 
tax, the several rates and a te amount, acco: to the forms 
and regulations to be prescri By the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, with the approval of the aor ars d the Treasury, for which 
such Se 5 firm, associa „ er corporation is Hable: 
Provided, That if any person liable to pay any duty or tax, or owning, 
possessing, or haying the care or oree ATY of pr > 
wares, and merchandise, article or objects liable to pay any duty, tax, 
or license, shall fail to and exhibit a list or return uired by 
law, but shall consent 10 disclose the particulars of any all the 
property, goods, wares, and merchandise, articles, and objects Hable to 
pay any duty or tax, or any business or occupation Hable to pay any tax 
as aforesaid, then, and in that case, it shall be the duty of the col- 
lector or deputy collector to make such list or return, which, being 
distinctly read, consented to, and signed and verified by oath by the 
person so owning, ing, or having the care and management as 
aforesaid, may be received as the list of such person: Provided further, 
That in case no annual list or return has been rendered by such person 
to the collector or deputy collector as required by law, and the person 
shall be absent from his or her residence or place ef business at the 
time the collector or a my 9 collector shall call for the annual list 
or return, it shall be the duty of such collector or deputy collector to 
leave at such place of residence or business, with some one of suitable 
age and discretion, if such be present, otherwise to deposit in the near- 
est post office, a note or memorandum addressed to such » requir- 
ing him or her to render to such collector or deputy or the list 
or return required by law within 10 days from the date of such note or 
memorandum, verified by oath. And any person, on being notified 
or required as aforesaid, shall refuse or ect to render such list or 
return within the time required as af d, or whenever any person 
who is required to deliver a monthly or other return of objects subject 
to tax falls to do so at the time required, or delivers any return which, 
in the opinion of the collector, is erroneous, false, or fraudulent, or 
contains any undcrvaluation or understatement, or refuses to allow any 
regularly authorized Government officer to examine the books of 
person, firm, or corporation, it shall be lawful for the collector to sum- 
mon such person, or any other 133 havi possession, custody, or 
care of books of account containing entries ating to the business of 
such person or any other penon he may deem proper, to a 

at a time and — named in the 
ve testimony or answer interrogatories, under oath 


amended, reading 
“ Refu! collected (internal revenue): To refund 
ly or illegally assessed or collected under 


ua a roduce such boo 
and to 
any to give or income liable to tax or the returns 2 e col- 


lector may summon an; 
Territory in which his 
summoned does not reside and can no 


person residing or found within the State or 
strict lies; and when the person intended to be 
t be found within such State or 


be mination herein authorized. 
this end he may there exercise all the authority which he might law- 
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fully exercise in the district for which he was commissioned: Provided, 
That person, as used in this section, shall be construed to include any 
corporation, joint-stock company or association, or insurance company 
when such construction is necessary to carry out its provisions. 

“ Sec. 3176. If any person, corporation, company, or association fails 
to make and file a return or list at the time prescribed by law or by 
regulation made under authority of law, or makes, willfully or other- 
wise, a false or fraudulent return or list, the collector or d uty collec- 
tor shall make the return or list from his own knowl and from such 
information as he can obtain through testimony or otherwise. In an 
such case the commissioner may, from bis own knowl and from suc 
information as he can obtain through 8 or otherwise, make a 
return or amend any return made by a collector or deputy collector. 
Any return or list so made and subscribed by the commissioner, or by a 
collector or deputy collector and approved by the commissioner, shall be 
prima facie good and sufficient for all legal purposes. 

“If the failure to file a return or list is due to sickness or absence, 
the collector may allow such further time, not exceeding 30 days, for 
making and filing the return or list as he Cene eed 

“The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall determine and assess all 
taxes, other than stamp taxes, as to which returns or lists are so made 
under the provisions of this section. In case of any failure to make and 
file a return or list within the time prescribed b; W, or prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or the collector in pursuance of 
law, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall add to the tax 25 per 
cent of its amount, except that when a return Is filed after such e 
and it is shown that the failure to file it was due to a reasonable cause 
and not to willful neglect, no such addition shall be made to the tax. 
In case a false or fraudulent return or list is png A made, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Reyenue shall add to the tax per cent of its 
amount. 

“The amount so added to any tax shall be collected at the same time 
and in the same manner and as part of the tax unless the tax has been 
paid before the discovery of the neglect, falsity, or fraud, in which case 
the amount so added shall be collected in the same manner as the tax.” 

Sec. 1318. That if any person is summoned under this act to appear, 
to testify, or to produce books, papers, or other data, the district court 
nited States for the district in which such person resides shall 


of the 
have jurisdiction by appropriate process to compel such attendance, tes- 
timony, or production of books, papers, or other data. 


? 

The district courts of ihe United States are hereby invested with such 
jurisdiction to make and issue, both in actions at law and suits in 
equity, writs and orders of injunction, and of ne exeat republica, orders 
appointing receivers, and such other orders and process, and to render 
such judgments and decrees, granting in proper cases both legal and 
equitable relief together, as may be necessary or appropriate for the 
enforcement of the provisions of this act. The remedies hereby pro- 
vided are in addition to and not exelusive of any and all other reme- 
dies of the United States in such courts or otherwise to enforce such 
provisions. 

Sec. 1319. That whoever in connection with the sale or lease, or offer 
for sale or lease, of any article, or for the purpose of making such sale 
or lease, makes any statement, written or oral, (1) intended or calcu- 
Jated to lead any person to believe that any part of the price at which 
such article is sold or leased, or offered for sale or lease, consists of a 
tax imposed under the authority of the United States, or (2) ascribing 
a particular part of such price to a tax imposed under the authority of 
the United States, knowing that such statement is false or that the tax 
is not so great as the portion of such price ascribed to such tax, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
wer more than $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
Sec, 1320. That wherever by the laws of the United States or regula- 
tions made pursuant thereto any person is required to furnish surety or 
sureties on any bond, such person may, in lieu of surety or sureties, and 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, deposit with the United 
States an amount of bonds of the United States issued after April 24, 
1917, equal to the amount of such bend, together with an agreement 
authorizing the United States to sell such bonds in case of any default 
in payment of the bond. In the discretion of the official haying au- 
thority to approve the bond, such bonds may be deposited with a Sub- 
treasury, Government depository, Federal reserve bank or member bank, 
which shall issue its receipt therefor, describing the bonds deposited. 
As soon as the bond becomes void and of no effect such bonds shall be 
returned to the depositor. 


TITLE XIV.—GENERAL PROVISIONS, 


Sec. 1400. (a) That the following parts of acts are hereby repealed, 
subject to the limitations provided in subdivision (b) : 
(1) The following titles of the revenue act of 1916: 


(3) The followin 

Title I (called War income tax”). 

Title II (called “ War excess-profits tax"). 

Title III (called “ War Tax on Beverages ”) ; 

8 1 (called “ War Tax on Cigars, Tobacco, and Manufactures 
ereof ); 

Title V (callea War Tax on Facilities Furnished by Public Utilities, 
, and Insurance“); 

Title VI (called “ War Excise Taxes”) ; 

Title VII (called “ War Tax on Admissions and Dues ”) ; 

Title VIII (called “ War Stamp Taxes ’’) ; 

Title IX (called “ War Estate Tax); 

Title X_(called “ Administrative Provisions ”) ; 

(called “ Income-Tax Amendments "). 

0 Such parts of acts shall remain in force for the assessment and 
collection of all taxes which haye accrued thereunder, and for the im- 
position and collection of all penalties or forfeitures which have ac- 
crued and may accrue in relation to any such taxes, and except that the 
unexpended balance of any appropriation heretofore made and now 
available for the administration of any such part of an Act shall be 
available for the administration of this act or the corresponding pro- 
vision thereof: Provided, That, except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, no taxes shall be collected under Title I of the revenue act of 
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1916 as amended by the revenue act of 1917, or Title I or II of the 
revenue act of 1917, in respect to any period after December 31, 1917: 
Provided further, That the assessment and the collection of all estate 
taxes by the United States or by the collector from the executor of the 
decedent or out.of the property of the decedent, and the imposition and 
collection of all penalties or forfeitures, which have accrued under 
Title II of the revenue act of 1916 as amended by the act entitled 
“An act to provide increased revenue to defray the ae of the in- 
creased appropriations for the Army and Navy and the extensions of 
fortifications, and for other p s,” approved March. 3, 1917, or 
Title IX of the revenue act of 917, shall be according to the provisions 
of Title IV of this act. 

In the case of any tax imposed by any pert of an act herein repealed, 
if there is a tax impona by this act in lieu thereof, the provision im- 
posing such tax shali remain in force until the corresponding tax under 
this act takes efect under the provisions of this act. 

Title I of the revenue act of 1916 as amended by the revenue act of 
1917 shall remain in force for the assessment and collection of the 
income tax in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, except as may be 
otherwise proiden by their respective legislatures. 

Sec, 1401. That section 1100 of the revenue act of 1917 is hereby 
repealed, to take effect on SeN 1, 1919, and thereafter the rate of 
postage on all mail matter of the first class shall be the same as the 
rate in force on October 2, 1917: Provided, That letters written and 
mailed by soldiers, sailors, and marines assigned to duty in a foreign 
country engaged in the present war may be mailed free of postage, 
subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Postmaster General. 

Section 1107 of such act is hereby repealed, to take effect July 11, 
1919. Except as modified by this act, all of the provisions of Title XI 
of the revenue act of 1917 shall remain in force, 

(c) This section shall take effect July 1, 1919. 

Src. 1403. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
act shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of say sees juris- 
diction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or inyali- 
date the remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its operation to 
the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the 
controversy in which such judgment has been rendered. 

Sec. 1404. That the revenue act of 1916 is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof a section to read as follows: 

* Sec. 903. That this act may be cited as the Revenue act of 1916.'" 

Sec. 1405. That the reyenue act of 1917 is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof a section to read as follows: 
dare: 1303. That this act may be cited as the Revenue act of 

b, 7 

Sec, 1406. That this act may be cited as the“ Revenue act of 1918." 

Sec. 1407. That unless otherwise herein specially provided this act 
shall take effect on the day following its passage. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, there are two objections 
to the pending bill: ö 

First. It does not raise enough revenue. 

Second. It does not distribute the tax burden fairly. 

I do not intend in the present discussion to repeat the argu- 
ment which I submitted to the Senate in support of a wise and 
just policy of war finance when the last revenue bill was before 
this body in 1917. It is enough to say that substantially all 
economists agree that war should be financed solely by taxation, 
never by loans. 

It is no answer to the soundness of their reasoning to assert that 
wars generally have been financed more largely by borrowing 
than by taxation. It is true, Mr. President, that wealth, which 
has had much to do with bringing on all wars, is potential 
enough to control the legislation that shall finance wars. 

It has been well said, sir, by the great body of economists 
of the United States—representing practically every great uni- 
versity and college under our flag, in a petition signed by more 
than 300 of those leading economists, submitted to the Con- 
gress that— 

The policy of borrowing within the country itself does not shift 
any part of the Nation’s burden of war expenditures from the present 
to the future. All it does is to make possible a different distribution 
of the burden among individuals and social classes, to permit repay- 
ment to certain persons who have contributed income during the war 
by other persons after the war. 

The po icy of taxation for war expenditures is demanded by justice. 
Apart from the injustice arising from price inflation (resulting from 
large Government loans), the policy of paying for the war by bond 
issues gives property a preference over life; it deals unjustly as between 
citizen and citizens. 

The question of taxation versus bonds is not merely one of economics; 
it is one of morals, of right against wrong. 

Wealth, which profits out of war, has had no time, sir, for the 
consideration of scientific government finance, which from Adam 
Smith down through all the great students of that great science 
to the leading men of our own time lays down as a sound, as a 
just, proposition to begin with, that all wars should be paid for 
as you go by taxing wealth, rather than by selling bonds and 
levying upon the labor of the future to pay the interest and the 
principal of the bonds; and, second, that the expenditures of 
war should be paid for as you go as a sound, business, financial 
proposition for the Government itself. And that, sir, is con- 
firmed by all history. 

Returning to the point from which I digressed, from this peti- 
tion: : 

The citizen who contributes even his entire income, beyond what is 
necessary to subsistence itself, does less than the citizen who contributes 
himself to the nation. 

But, Mr. President, while I do not purpose to reargue that 
issue at this time I must here and now, and shall at all times, 
maintain that the cost of this war and tht cost of all wars 
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should be paid wholly or in the larger part by taxation and that 
bond issues should be held down to the lowest possible minimum, 
This is required by the principles which should govern the just 
distribution of the burdens of war and is demanded as a wise 
and sound policy ef Government finance in time of war. 

EXCESSIVE BOND ISSUES BEAR HEAVILY ON PEOPLE. 


I am not going to follow, Mr. President, now as I did when the 
tax bill of 1917 was pending before this body, step by step, the 
history of the financing of various wars in which the United 
States has been engaged. It was futile then so far as votes in 
the Senate were concerned, and I understand perfectly well 
that it would be futile now. I demonstrated then the peril of 
raising the money to finance the war by bond issues. You may get 
along with that policy all right at the time. But if you do succeed 
in conducting the war on the credit plan the trouble is sure to 
come later. As a result of pursuing the same policy that we are 
pursuing now in financing this war we narrowly escaped finan- 
cial collapse in previous wars of this country, the War of 1812, 
the war of 1846, and the war of 1861, the expenditures of which 
were but a pittance compared with those with which we are 
dealing now. 

I am not going to reargue that question. The Senate con- 
sidered it at that time. I plead with you then to inaugurate the 
right kind of a plan of taxation at the beginning of this war, 
‘knowing full well, if we started out on a policy of taxing too 
little and borrowing too much, that it would be carried on 
throughout the war. 

Anything that I said at that time did not prevail; anything 
that I say now I have no expectation will prevail with the Senate. 
But, sir, it has been the political and the public-service policy of 


my life to pursue principle, regardless of results; and when I 


put my hand to the plow I go straight through to the end of the 
furrow. 

We tiptoe around this question of taxing incomes. I do not 
know as to the mail of other Senators at the present time, but I 
know that my own mail daily, many times a day, comes to the 
office loaded with appeals from the families of soldiers who are 
suffering because the allowances and the insurance have not 
been paid. Sir, when imposing these taxes upon incomes and 
war profits we ought to remember that the family that gives up 
the father and the sons at the call of the Government gives up 
absolutely all it has, gives up not only its income-producing 
power, but in giving up the father and the sons it gives up its 
capital as well as its income-producing power. And yet you balk 
at taking less in income taxes than is imposed upon incomes in 
Great Britain, except in the case of the incomes of the few very 
rich. These are not taxed as high in England, for the very rich 
made the income tax of Great Britain. 

Commenting on the narrow escape from financial disaster 
which we experienced as a result of the mistaken policy pursued 
in financing the Civil War, Prof. Henry C. Adams, in his excellent 
work on Public Debt, says: 

An er policy for the management of war finances is a tax 
policy, assisted by credits, rather than a credit policy assisted by taxa- 

on. 

When the reyenue bill of 1917 was before the Senate I pointed 
out that the revenue act of that year was wholly insufficient to 
meet the requirements of the Government for the taxable year 
‘and that the only result of adopting the measure would be one 
bond sale after another by the Government, with all of the 
‘hardships resulting to the people from the vastly increased cost 
‘of living, as well as the danger in which it would ultimately 
involve our entire financial system. It is in no captious spirit 
thut I refer to this matter. I make reference to it at all only 
to show that had the arguments been heeded which were then 
urged by the minority we would have laid the foundation for a 
Just plan of taxation and one which would prove a protection 
and a safeguard to us in the great financial stress we are sure 
to encounter when the period of readjustment and depression 
incident to the waste and destruction of this war comes upon us 

ly. 
ang 7 LARGE EXPENDITURES SHOULD HAVE BEEN FPORESEEN. 

The inadequacy of the present revenue act is attempted to be 

excused at this time on the ground that unforeseen contingencies 

. caused greater expenditures than were anticipated, and that, 
while the rates of taxation in the law of 1917 were justified by 
the then known facts, experience has shown that money enough 
was not raised. 

I know of nothing which has occurred since the revenue act 
of last year was framed and passed which should not have 
been foreseen, and nothing whereby the expenses of the Govern- 
ment were increased over the amount which it should have 
becn reasonably expected we would have to meet. We then 
stood pledged “to our last dollar and our last man” to win the 
war. We then expected a war longer by at least a year than 
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it has proved to be. Our list of casualties and wounded is 
truly appalling, but that must have been expected when we en- 
tered upon the war. There was never any limit placed upon 
the number of men or the quantity of munitions we would send 
to Eurdpe, and the amount of money we would loan to the allies 
was measured by necessity only. We were to loan the money 
necessary and send the men and munitions necessary to win 
the war. ‘That was what every Senator looked forward to, and 
every Senator knows that by the unexpected breaking of the 
German war machine we have come out of the war at least a 
year earlier than we at that time had reason te expect, with the 
consequent saving of billions of dollars, 

No, Mr. President; we can not excuse the now admitted in- 
adequacies of the last revenue act on the ground that we have 
had to meet unexpected expenses. The fact is that the act of 
1917 failed to properly tax war profits and excessive incomes, 
and subsequent events have only proven what we then knew or 
should have known. 

At the time we framed the revenue bill of 1917 the facts were 
before us, or could have been obtained, by which the expendi- 
tures of the Government for the then taxable year could have 
at least been approximated with reasonable certainty and some- 
thing at least approaching a proper rate of taxation could have 
been adopted, 

It will be recalled, without my going into the figures in detail, 
that when in August of last year the revenue bill was reported 
to the Senate it was accompanied by a report from the Com- 
mittee on Finance estimating the expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1918 at $5,693,000,000, and estimating receipts from various 
sources at amounts which left additional revenue necessary to 
be raised by taxation or a further bond issue at $1,943,458,000, 
and it was further estimated that the bill would produce some- 
thing over $2,000,000,000. 

In the minority report presented at that time these figures and 
estimates were controverted, and in that report it was said: 


At the very least our people must raise in excess of $13,000,000,000 
HB be expended in the present fiscal year, even if the war should stop 
n. 


That statement is verified by the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for 1918. That report states that the expenditures on 
account of war for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, were 
§18,196,071,287.40. As I understand it, between four and five 
billion of this amount is represented in loans to the allies. But 
in the meantime another half year has passed, with expenses 
mounting at the rate of a billion or more a month, and we are 
now face to face with the difficulty involved in raising the money 
to finance the Government for another year. 

How are we to meet this situation? 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury informed us when before the 
Finance Committee that our people have already subscribed for 
bonds aggregating $17,968,840,000, as follows: 
Hirot Toan on ote eine 
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In addition, war savings stamps have been sold and issued 
amounting to S800, 000,000, or a total of 518.768. 340,000. 

A vast amount of money, sir, has been drawn from the people 
by the Government loans already made. Many people under the 
pressure of the times borrowed to buy Government bonds, They 
must earn the money to pay their debts. A period of reaction is 
at hand. Hundreds of thousands of men in the change from war 
to peace will be out of employment. Tens of thousands of them 
are out of employment now. The streets of our great cities are 
thronged with men looking for employment. The conditions un- 
der which we have financed the war are on the threshold of a 
mighty change. It occurs to me that Senators would do well to 
take that into account. 


PENDING BILL WILL NOT RAISE SUFFICIENT REVENUE, 


Now, what does the present bill propose? It proposes to raise 
less than $6,000,000,000 by taxation to meet the expenses of the 
Government for the taxable year. The total disbursements for 
the fiscal year 1918 nre given in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the year 1918 at $21,813,356,508.39. The for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury stated before the Finance Com- 
mittee but a few days ago that we will expend for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, at least $18,000,000,000. Not a fact has ever 
been given by anyone which attempts to show that the expendi- 
tures of the Government for the fiscal year 1919 will be less 
than those of 1918. For at least a portion of the fiscal year 
1919 we know they will be proportionately larger, and I here 
venture the opinion that they will be nearer $22,000,000,000 than 
$18,000,000,000. How is the Government going to float loans 
covering the next 12 months of from ten to twelve billion dollars 
of bonds, probably more, in addition to those already taken? 
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How is it going to do it, especially if it has not properly taxed 
wealth and war profits? We can, of course, pass this bill, wash 
our hands of the matter, and hope that in the next few months 
something will turn up, or that the people will continue to buy 
the bonds of the Government; but we must consider more than 
next year. 

Beyond that is the next and the next and the next year, 
during which time all experience shows there will be compara- 
tively little decrease in the disbursements of the Government. 
Gentlemen seem to be proceeding upon the theory that with 
the passing of the present or, at most, the next year our dis- 
bursements will shrink to something approaching normal con- 
ditions and that we may then enter upon the liquidation of our 
giant indebtedness without too great hardship. 

But, sir, nothing is further from the truth than that assump- 
tion, as shown by the experience of this country in each one 
of its wars. For the purpose of illustrating our experience in 
other wars I have prepared a table showing the total disburse- 
ments of the Government for the year preceding the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, and the Civil War, and also the total 
disbursements of the Government of each of the years of those 
wars and for a period of five years or more after peace was 
concluded. 

ADMINISTRATION'S POLICY is CONTRARY TO EXPERIENCE. 

The War of 1812 began June 19, 1812, and ended with the 
treaty of Ghent on December 24, 1814. The treaty of peace 
was dated almost at the conclusion of the calendar year 1814. 

Now, Senators, note the expenses year by year. In 1811 the 
normal or peace time expenses of this Government amounted to 
$14,110,525.59. In 1812 the expenses rose to $22,831,595.68. 
In 1813 the expenses were $37,825,932.08. In 1814 they were 
one million less. Now, mark you, in 1815, the first year of 
peace, they rose from $37,000,000 to $40,826,248.96. 

Senators upon the other side of the Chamber who voted for 
a reduction of taxation in 1919 on the assumption that the cost 
of this war was to begin to diminish rapidly by that time did 
not take into account our experience in other wars. 

The first year of peace following the War of 1812 the dis- 
bursements of the Government were $3,000,000 more than they 
were the last year of the war. 

Let us go a step further. Let us look at the history of this 
country in the years succeeding other wars. I have just given 
you the amount of Government expenditures the first year of 
peace following the War of 1812. It jumped $3,000,000 above 
the last year of the war instead of falling below it. The policy 
of Mr. McAdoo and the other members of the administration 
in fixing the tax at $4,000,000,000 for the next year, instead of 
$6,000,000,000, is contrary to the history of the Mexican War. 
‘It can not be possible that you did not know that history, and 
that you were playing politics. It is unbelievable that you 
thought it would be clear political management to reduce the 
taxes for next year, just as you are about to lose control of 
Congress, and throw upon a Republican Congress the onus of 
increasing taxes or selling bonds to raise money in a time of 
hence. 

: In 1815, the first year of peace after the War with Great 
Britain, the disbursements were $3,000,000 more than they were 
the last year of the war. Now, let us see about the next year. 
In 1816, the second year after the war, they were $49,052,370.66, 
or $12,000,000 more than they were the last year of the war. 
.You were planning in this bill for a tremendous shrinkage of 
expenditures and disbursements, and you are proposing in this 
bill and carrying it through the Senate by a party vote that 
there shall be levied next year only $4,000,000,000 of taxation. 
Is it possible that you are willing to go on record as being in 
faver of excessive bond issues, creating inflation, imposing on 
the people the increased costs in the living sure to result from 
the inflation attending large bond sales? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me? 
| Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have been listening with a great 
deal of pleasure to the Senator. Whatever the figures may have 
been with reference to the other wars, I have not any doubt 
myself that the expenses will be less in 1920. I know the Army 
will be disbanded; and that expenditure will be gone. I know 
this enormous construction will decrease; I do not see how it is 
possible that the expenses in 1920 can be anything like what 
they will be this year if we manage our affairs well. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. President; of course, I am 
sure that the Senator does not. I know he must have followed 
that line of reasoning or else he could not have voted as he did. 

He probably did not have in mind the history of the ex- 
penditures following these other wars. There is not a single 
war to which our Government has been a party in which for 
the first year following the close of the war it did not cost 
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nearly as much or more for the settlement of the debts of the 
war than the last year of the active military operation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Without any regard to what took 
place after those other wars, from my own knowledge of what 
we have to pay next year and what we will not have to Day 
in 1920, I still believe the expenses in 1920 ought to be vastly 
less than those of 1919. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 1 thought the Senator believed it. 
If he did not so believe he would not have voted as he did. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would not. l 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am sure he would not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So far as I know I was the first 
person to advocate the reduction of taxes for 1919 payable in 
1920. I did it because I thought as a member of the Military. 
Committee I knew what the expenses would be next year, and 
I knew that they ought not to be any more in 1920. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me say to the Senator that in 
every other war the armies were demobilized immediately after 
the war closed. You know that in this war we are not ; 
demobilize a large part of our Army at all. We are told it 
is the plan to keep from one million to a million and a ha 
men in Europe for an unknown period. There is a wide dif- 
ference between the conclusion of this war and other wars, 
So I refer to these statistics and every one of those facts as 
being against the Senator's contention of a relatively large 
reduction of expenses. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator does not mean that we 
are to keep them after 1919 in Europe? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. We do not know. When the Secretary 
of War was before the Committee on Finance he said he did 
not know how long they were to be kept over there; that it 
depended upon the conditions abroad; that he was going to keep 
32 divisions over there until the conditions changed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will it not require legislation by 
Congress to keep them more than four months after the war 
ends? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, Mr. President, what has that to 
do with it? Does the Senator doubt that Congress will bend its 
knee wheneyer the administration calls upon it for a change in 
legislation and for appropriations to meet the change? Has 
Congress shown any independence in the matter of yielding to 
the administration when it asked it to appropriate for ex- 
penditures for the War Department or for any other depart- 
ment? If the administration without any action on the part 
of Congress should attempt to use the Army of the United 
States abroad in countries with which we have not declared 
war, I have not any doubt but that Congress would vote money 
to provide for those armies. It has been, Mr. President, of ail 
the Congresses in the history of this Government the most sub- 
servient to the will of the administration. 

So it is no answer to say that they must come back to Con- 
gress for what they wish to have appropriated. If Congress 
should have an awakening, if Congress should get a grip on 
itself, if Congress should really become an independent coordi- 
nate branch of this Government, as was intended under the 
Constitution, then the record it has been making since we de- 
clared war would have to be radically changed. Since that 
time Congress has been doing the behest of this administration 
without any independent judgment or mind upon anything. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator was administering rather a rebuke 
to this side of the Chamber because the tax for the current 
year was fixed at $4,000,000,000. The Senator thought that that 
was too low. I am inclined to think the Senator is right in 
that observation, but may I not suggest to my friend that his 
side of the Chamber has not proposed an amendment to the 
bill increasing it above the $4,000,000,000 mark. So, if we are 
to be criticized for not levying a tax in excess of $4,000,000,000, 
I think my friend, in justice, ought to criticize the other side 
of the Chamber because they have not proposed an amendment 
augmenting the amount. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to be perfectly fair, as the 
Senator from Utah, I think, will believe. If the amendment to 
which he refers, against the adoption of which this side of the 
Chamber contended, had been sticken from the bill, the bill 
would have stood at $6,000,000,000 and no other amendment 
would haye been necessary. 

Mr. KING. As I understood the contention of the mi- 
nority— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think I am right about that. 

Mr. KING. I may be wrong; but my understanding of the 
contention of the minority was that we ought not to levy a 
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tax at all for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, but that we 
ought to be convened in special session in March or April of 
the 8 year and lay the taxes for the fiscal year ending 
in 1920. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That may have been the effect of the 
argument made before the Senate; but if the committee amend- 
ment had been rejected the tax levy for next year would have 
stood at $6,000,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucent in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I heard what the Senator from Wisconsin 
said, but I could not hear what the Senator from Utah said. 
I do not want to permit to go unchallenged the statement that 
the minority were not in favor of levying any taxes at all for 
the next year. The bill was in such a shape that if that amend- 
ment—that I presume the Senator was speaking about as I 
came into the Chamber—had not been put on the bill there 
would have been the same tax for the next year that we are 
levying for this year. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
situation. 

Mr. NORRIS, That is the parliamentary situation in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
about that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, that would be the fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

' Mr. NORRIS. The tax carried by the bill would have re- 
mained on the statute books until changed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will yield to me, un- 
doubtedly that is true, and that is what he insisted upon, that 
we were fixing a tax for 1919 and 1920 and indefinitely unless we 
modified it. 

i Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And as we did not need by $2,000,000,- 
000 that sum for 1920, we ought in this bill to say so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I understand that was the argument of 
Senators upon the other side. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The only objection from the other 
side that I have heard was that we did not continue $6,000,000,000 
as a tax; and in the discussion heretofore on the floor of the 
Senate it was not suggested that you desired to maintain a 
$6,000,000,000 tax, but that the majority desired to say later on 
next year—— 

ı Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What the tax should be. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How the $2,000,000,000 should be 
‘taken care of, the objection being, and it was not merely the 
objection of the Senator from Wisconsin, that we left the excess- 
profits tax, and it ought to come off altogether. I do not mean 
that they were influenced by the Senator from Nebraska or the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I have no doubt there are several 
Senators on the other side who were not in any way influenced 
by that view, but that was the line of discussion that we met in 
opposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The situation is this: A bill came into the 
Senate, and then the Senate Committee on Finance proposed an 
amendment that would lower the tax after the bill should 
lave been in operation for one year. To that I was opposed, 
and to that, I think, there was a solid vote in opposition on this 
side. It may be that some were moved by one theory and some 
by another, but the fact remains that, if that amendment had 
not been put on, and if nothing had been said about any suc- 
ceeding year, the bill would have remained in force at the 
$6,000,000,000 amount indefinitely-—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Undoubtedly. 

| Mr. NORRIS. Unless it had been changed by some subsequent 
act of legislation. So far as I am concerned, I should rather 
have increased the $6,000,000,000. We know that we shall not 
have money enough in either one of these years to pay the obli- 
gations of the Government, and it seems to me personally, al- 
though I did not take any part in the argument, that it is poor 
policy for the Government to lower the tax now for a year that 
is to come, when we know that during that year and during 
this year we are not going to raise money enough by taxes, but 
shall have to issue bonds. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. President; if I might supple- 
ment what the Senator from Nebraska is now saying, and when 


I submit that is the parliamentary 


I do not think there is any doubt 


we know that the sources from which we might take large reve- 
nues 

Mr. NORRIS. Are going to disappear. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That have made enormous profits out of 
the war are going to disappear in the next year or two. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 1 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish again to express my full 
agreement with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] as 
to what would have been the effect of this bill if this modifica- 
tion had not been made. I only wish to repeat that that objec- 
tion to the modification has been presented, so far as I have 
heard, to-night for the first time, and it was not the objection 
which I understood influenced the majority of those opposed 
to it. Lam not surprised to know that that objection influenced 
the Senator from Nebraska, and I knew that it influenced the 
Senator from Wisconsin, for I understood their views on the 
subject of meeting the expenses of the Government more rapidly 
by heavier taxation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Than by heavy bond issues. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. As I understood the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Saara], he said that the suggestion had not come from 
this side of the Chamber that the expenses of the Government 
for the year 1920 would exceed the amount provided for by 
the pending bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; that is not exactly what I said. 
I said that I had not heard from that side of the Chamber that 
they were unwilling for the tax of $6,000,000,000 to be con- 
tinued for 1919-20. They agreed that it should be reduced, but 
they desired it reduced when the new Congress came in. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to read a part 
of what the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said as to the 
amount that would probably be needed in the fiscal year 1920. 
His statement was as follows. I read from page 492 of the 
RECORD : 

Mr. Smoor. Under the pending bill the estimated receipts for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, are $5,987,406,000, That is to be 
collected on business for the year 1918 during the calendar year 1919. 
I am discussing the question as to the amount of taxes we shall raise 
on the business of 1919 to pay the expenditures of the Government 
beginning oy 1919, and ending June 30, 1920. ‘They are two 
separate and distinct propositions, and I want Senators to know that 
they are distinct propositions. I want the people of the country to 
know the amount of money we shall have to raise in some way to 
meet the expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, wilt be 
at least $10,000,000,000. 

I have read this, because while the Senator from Georgia says 
that he did not say exactly what I had thought, yet the impres- 
sion was left, I think, that there had been no contention on this 
side that more than $4,000,000,000 would be needed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I proceed to derive from 
the history of our previous wars such light as experience can 
furnish to guide the Senate at this time. The Senate will shut 
its eyes to the light. I know that perfectly well, but I am going 
to set it before Senators. I am going to put the lamp at their. 
feet, and then let them go blindly on in the other direction if 
they choose to do so. However, here is what the history of all 
other wars tells us. Just how we are going to reduce expendi- 
tures more rapidly in this than we have in other wars I should 
be glad to be enlightened. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from South Dakota? - 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. For information more than anything else, 
I should like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin a question or 
two along this line. How many enlisted men and officers does 
the Senator from Wisconsin believe will be demobilized and dis- 
charged from service within the next few months? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President, I think perhaps I 
am not betraying any confidential communication, for I do not 
remember that the Secretary of War imposed any restrictions 
upon us when he was before the Committee on Finance, when 
he said that at the extreme limit we had over there 42 divisions 
of troops, and that it was the purpose of the Government to 
keep 32 divisions there; that just how long they would be kept 
there would depend entirely upon conditions; that was in- 
definite; and he could say nothing further about it; but that 
for the present it was the plan of the Government to bring 
back the difference between 42—I am stating my recollection 
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of the figures—and 32 divisions; that after the troops in the 
cantonments had been demobilized upon this side that it was 
the purpose to use these camps for the reception of treops 
breught back from overseas and for their demobilization as the 
business of the department would permit. 

Mr. STERLING. I mention this, Mr. President, because I am 
somewhat startled at the statement of the Senator from Wis- 
consin to the effect that the expenses for the year after the 
war—and I take it that that means after demobilization also; 
I think it is fair to construe it in that light—wil be greater 
than the expenses during the war. 

I have figured on this basis, somewhat hurriediy, that there 
will be at least 1,500,000 men demobilized and discharged and 
out of the pay ef the Government within that time, or very 


soon. Now, that number of men at $30 a month—and that is 


the minimum for the enlisted men, and does not include the 
officers—will be $45,000,000 for one month; for the year it will 
be $540,000,000. That is for pay alone. 


Now, I take it that subsistence itself will cost as much as 


the monthly wages will amount to; and that would be $540,- 
000,000, or a total of $1,080,000,000 in the year after the de- 
mobilization of 1,500,000 men. It is a little hard for me to 
understand where the rest of the extraordinary expenses come 
in after the demobilization. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I can understand the 
Senator's point of view. He is merely considering the saving 
from partial demobilization and nothing else connected with 
the cost of war; but if he knew that in the last year of the 
War of 1812 we had demobilized the troops and yet it was 
the most expensive year of that war, it might suggest to him 
that there were other things to take into account aside from the 
discharge of the men from the service. ` 

Then if he knew, furthermore, our experience following our 
other wars proved the same thing as to the difficulties encoun- 
tered in reducing the higher levels of war expenditure, per- 
haps he would conclude that there were quite a number of things 
‘outside of the demobilization of the treops to be taken into 
account. 

Furthermore, with regard to the Civil War, if the Senator 
knew that the troops were almost entirely demobilized within 
two or three months after the war was over and that it appears 
that we are to keep at least a million and a half of eur men 
in Europe for an unknown period, he might possibly think that 
his figures would stand revision. 

Mr. STERLING. I am counting on that, I will say to the 

Senator from Wisconsin; but I still fmd what I have stated to 

be the result of the demobilization of that many men. 

Mx. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I now resume where I 

was interrupted. 

| I said a moment ago that I did not expect to be able to im- 

7 4 the Senate with the result of the history of previous wars; 

I do not; but I am going to put it into the Recorp. I think it 

od serve as a warning to the country of what is to follow after 
is war. 

| In 1815, the first year of peace following the War of 1812, 

‘the expenditures rose to $40,326,248.96, or $3,000,000 more than 

ithe last year of the war, the war having closed and peace having 

been declared in December, 1814, so that the year 1815 was the 

‘first full year of peace. 

Mx. THOMAS. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator 

if I should interject a remark there? 

! Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not at all. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say that I am satisfied with 
the correctness of the Senator’s figures, because I investigated 
the subject somewhat myself and stated in the committee that 
the peak of expenditures occurred during rod year after the 
war instead of during the war. I indulge the hope, however, 
that the second year after the war will not be quite so bad, espe- 
cially if Congress will practice some of the econ 
nage hear ye we are advocating. 

j LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I remember 
tion of the Senator from Colorado upon the subject 
was before the Committee on Finance. But we will 


j than our predecessors have following other wars if we even 
approach the neighborhood of normal expendiceres for several 

‘years to come, as I proceed to demonstrate: 

| In 1816, the second year after the war of 1812 was ended, the 


‘expenditures rose to $49, F 
the last year of the war. In 1817, three years after thi 
‘they were $41,794,774.90, or $4,000,000 more than they were the 
Jast year of the war; in 1818, after five 335 
the expenses still stood at $36,136,674.58, or y $3,000,000 less 
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Now, Mr. President, I have here in iny notes n table taken 
from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury giving the ex- 
penses for the year 1811 to 1823, which I ask to have incorpo- 
rated in my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The table referred to is as follows: 


Wan or 1812. 
Began June 19, 1812 
Ended December 24, 1814, by treaty of Ghent. 
The following table shows the total 1 disbursements, including public- 
debt transactions, of the Government for the year prior to the war and 
for the years during and subsequent to the war d ated in the table- 


Year: Total of all disbursements. 
pC EER Ee SEE rotate ee ek Ce Um —————— 222. 110, 525. 59 
p e TERE ei PASE REL AES R TAEA 22, 831, 592. 68 

932. 08 


50 
10. 472. 948. 40 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, you will observe the 
seme thing with respect to the Mexican War. Starting with a 
peace-time expenditure of $34,000,000 prior to the war, it leaped 
to $64,500,393.84 during 1847, the second year of the war, while 
in 1848 the expenditures were $64,981,993.46, and the treaty 
of peace was signed in February, 1848, so that could hardly 
be reckoned as a war year. In 1849 the expenses still stood 
at over $60,000,000, and in 1853, five years after the war, they 
were over $59,000,000, or $20,000,000 more, substantially, than 
they were prior to the beginning of the war. 

Mr. President, I ask to incorporate in my remarks at this 
peint a table showing the 2 of the years during and 
following the Mexican Wa 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered, 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Mexican Wat. 
Began April 24, 1846. 
Ended February 2, 1848, by y of Guadalupe. 
shows shy ‘total 1 including public- 


Without objection, it is so 


The following tab 


debt transactions, of the Government fer the year Newey to the war and 
war designa éeuignated ta. 


for the years subsequent to the 
Year: Total of all distioreesacnte. 

1 34, 811. 140. 70 
BL, 708. 819, 81 
64, 500, 393. 84 
OA, 981, 993. 4G 
60, 865, 471. 87 
49, 817, 671. 09 
D4 , 505. 99 


53, 821, 988. 87 
59, 817, 786. 44 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITULES FOLLOWING THE CIVIL WAR. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Civil War even more 
graphically illustrates the same principle. I will assume that 
the war started at the time Jefferson Davis was elected presi- 
dent of the Confederacy in February, 1861, and that it ended 
when Lee surrendered in April, 1865. Having these dates in 
mind, the table I present is peculiarly instructive. In 1860 the 
normal or peace-time expenditures were $85,373,193.05. Keep 
those figures in mind. In 1860 $85,000,000; in 1861, $93,000,- 
000; in 1862, 8573,000,000; in 1863, $908,000,000 ; in 1864, 
$1,265,000,000: in 1865 they were $1,916,829,660. 

Now, mark you, Lee surrendered April 9, 1865, and the great 
demobilization of the Union treops took place in the city of 
Washington when the grand review was had along Pennsyl- 
vanin Avenue here in May of that year. That wonderful army 
disappeared, went back to the vocations of peace, melted away, 
became no longer a subject of expense to the Government or 
the country, in the first three or feur months of that year; 
and yet the year 1865 was the big year of expense of that war. 
It was not the year of greatest military activity. There were 
few operations of the great armies upon either side after Janu- 
ary, 1865. They were at grips, it is true; there was a bulldog 
tenacity upon both sides. But so far as ‘military expense due 
to activity in the field was concerned, there was probably the 
smallest expenditure during January, February, March, and 
April, 1865, than for any like period during the entire war. 
Nevertheless, disbursements fur the year 1865 vere the highest 
of any year of the war, and the war ended within the first 90 
days of that year. In other words, 1865 was a year of peace 
for 9 out of the 12 months, but it was the costliest year of the 
whole war, 

What justification have you, Senators, for assuming that 
there will be the enormous reduction in ‘disbursements which 
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you propose in this bill for the first year of peace? All history 
and experience is against you. Your plan simply means lighter 
taxes on big incomes, and monster war profits, and more loans, 
and larger bond sales. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
yee the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr, SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to one 
statement that was made by the Secretary of War that gives 
us some idea as to how the expenses of the War Department 
for the coming year were arrived at. 

The Book of Estimates, as first prepared by the War Depart- 
ment—and, by the way, it is printed and any Senator can get a 
copy of it—showed that the estimates for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, or the coming fiscal year, would amount to 
$19,169,055,721.60. I asked the Secretary of War: “ Well, how 
did you arrive, then, at the second estimate of the expenses of 
the War Department for that year?” and that amounted to 
$1,916,905,572.16. The answer was that his first estimates were 
based upon an army of 5,000,000 men, and that this estimate 
was based upon an army of 500,000 men, or one-tenth of the 
number of men, and therefore one-tenth of the amount of the 
first estimate. I called the attention of the Senate the other 
day to the fact that if there are more than 500,000 men in our 
Regular Army at any time during the year beginning June 30, 
1919, and ending June 30, 1920, we shall have to pay more than 
these estimates call for. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But there was not a suggestion, as I 
remember the Secretary's statement, of returning to this coun- 
try, within any definite period of time, more than a fourth of 
the great army we have abroad. We are going to keep over 
there for an indefinite period a million to a million and a half 
of men, unless there is a change in plans. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that if we are to hold the hands of those toddling little princi- 
palities until they learn to walk alone, probably we will have to 
furnish the necessary money. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. That is a still bigger question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, let me go on, if the 
Senator will permit me, with the figures that L started to give. 
-If I can not, I do not know that I will be able to finish to-night. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it will be well, however, 
to have this observation in mind: The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had in mind the fact that, eyen though the expenditures 
might prove to be greater than the amount of his estimate, yet 
the sum of $4,000,000,000 would be as much as we ought to 
raise in the fiscal year by taxation, because the additional ex- 
penditure would be on account of the war, and through all this 
legislation we have been endeavoring to pay from a third to a 
half of the actual war expenses by taxation. That was the 
theory, as I understand, upon which the amount was arrived at. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true; and, of course, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, not being in the Chamber when I made 
the earlier portions of my argument this evening, missed what 
I then said. I do not concede that to be sound war finance. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I knew, of course, Mr. President, 
that there was a difference of opinion on that point; but this 
estimate and the fixing of the amount to be raised by taxation 
is in keeping with the plan which we have generally kept in 
mind. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I think it is, Mr. President, and I 
think it is a bad plan. I think it is a plan that is, in a way, a 
crucifixion of the great mass of the people of this country. It 
is a rank injustice. It is a discrimination that can find no 
justification anywhere; and I believe that when the people 
come to understand that they will take it into account. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand the suggestion 
of the Senator from New Mexico, it is that the Secretary of the 
Treasury practically admitted or assumed that we would issue 
bonds to take care of a part of the money that we would have 
to raise for the fiscal year 1920. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes, Mr. President. I think that 
is true not only of the position of the Secretary of War but 
of the position of the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury starts off for this year with the assump- 
tion that we will need $18,000,000,000, and he assumes that all 
we ought to raise by taxation is $6,000,000,000; and he said 
again and again to the committee, “If you will provide for 


$6,000,000,000 by taxation, I will take care of the rest of it as 
Secretary of the Treasury,” which meant that he would take 
care of two-thirds of that amount by loans. It could not mean 
anything else. 

Now, Mr. President, I believe that to be an abominable doc- 
trine. I believe it to be a doctrine that the people of this country 
ought to resent and that any administration which stands for 
fastening upon the people 662 per cent of the expenses of the 
war by loans, interest-bearing obligations, ought to be forever 
turned out of power. That is my notion about it. 

I do not know how much better the Republicans would do. I 
know it is the view of some Republicans that bond issues should 
be large and taxes should be small; but I do not care who ad- 
vocates that view. Istand here to say for myself, as one Senator 
of the United States, that I am against it. I would be in favor 
of raising two-thirds or three-fourths of the money by taxation— 
as much as it is possible to raise without blocking the wheels of 
production. I do not think any other system is just or right. 

I remember that the other day, when the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] was speaking—and he made a 
brilliant speech, and I was very much interested in it—he said 
that the amount of money that we had raised in this country by 
taxation was greater, he thought, than that raised heretofore by 
any. country in the history of the world. That is not my recollec- 
tion of history. In the Crimean War Great Britain paid 52 
per cent of the expenses of the war by taxation; that in the 
Napoleonic wars she paid by taxation in excess of 47 per cent. 
I do not think, however, that 52 per cent is as much as should be 
raised by taxation for financing this war. 

I say, Mr. President, it is difficult to tax wealth. You can 
provide for bond issues which, together with interest, the people 
out of their sweat and toil must pay through consumption taxes. 
That is the only way in which it can be paid in the end; but it is 
exceedingly difficult to make wealth step up to the captain's 
office and pay its proportion. I say “its proportion,” for I assert 
that if you took all the income of wealth, every bit—aye, I will 
go further than that and say if you took the capital itself—you 
would not be taking more than we have taken from tens of thou- 
sands of families in this war. 

Why do you not stand up to your duty here and take as much 
out of wealth as you take out of the blood and flesh of the 
people of this country? 

The poor do not make anything out of war. Wealth does. 
Wherever money is invested in enterprises that have con- 
tributed in any way to war production there have been enor- 
mous profits; but tell me where the families of the poor who 
have given their fathers and their sons have profited by this war. 

Senators, just stop a little and think about this business. 
Who ought to carry the burden of this war? Surely not the 
millions who were put into the ranks, who have been taken 
away from production, leaving their families destitute. The 
corporations of this country earned $10,000,000,000 in the last 
year. That is the report. Ten billion dollars in net profits, 
not gross but net, over all their expenses. For over three years 
before the war they earned an average of over $4,000,000,000 of 
net profits, and when it comes to taxing them roundly Congress 
hesitates. But you did not hesitate to take not only the in- 
come of the poor family but the capital that is producing the 
income—the father and the sons—and putting them into the 
service of the Government. All right, but by the God that is 
over us, if you want to do justice do the same thing by capital. 
Take the income, take every dollar of the income except enough 
to keep the family in comfort. I would leave that much, but I 
would take every dollar of profit that has been made out of 
war. > 

I come back now to the Civil War. I present a table which 
graphically shows the expenditures for the decade 1860 to 1870. 


Tue Cryin Wan. 


Jefferson Davis elected President February, 1861. 

Lee surrendered April 9, 1865. 

The following table shows the total disbursements, including public- 
debt transactions, of the Government for the year prior to the war and 
for the years during and subsequent to the war designated in the table: 
Year: Total of all disbursements. 
193. 05 


236, 423. 53 
t was not vntil 1881 that the total disbursements of the Government 
fell below $400,000,000, 


You can not count on the expenditures of this war dropping, 
as Senators upon the other side haye declared. They believe 
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that the expenses will full. 
that is all. 

In 1867, nearly three years after the real fighting was over, 
the expenses were $1,948,000 more than they were in 1863, the 
hard-fought year of the war. In 1868, three years after the 
war, the expenses were $1,197,000,000, in round numbers, more 
by nearly $100,000,000 than they were in 1863. 


EXPENDITURES WILL CONTINUE TO BE MIGI. 


It is folly for us to figure upon the diminution of the ex- 
penses contemplated by this bill and by the plan of the Treas- 
ury Department. It simply means, Mr. President, that wealth 
Is to escape its share of taxes and that bond issues are to 
make it up, and the people are te sweat and toil in the years 
to come to pay the interest on bonds, the principal of the bonds, 
and the higher cost of living. That is all it means. It fs all 
blocked out here in the figures. I have given you the figures 
of all the wars we have ever been in, and they all read the 
same way. 

It was not until 1869, five years after the real fighting of the 
Civil War was over, that the appropriations dropped back to 
what they were even the first year of the war. In 1869 they 
were $479,000,000; in 1862 it was $573,000,000; in 1870, $479,- 
000,000, six times as much as before the war began. 

You have not figured on anything of that kind in this bill nor 
anything like it. It is not the plan of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It is not contemplated by any of those who are man- 
aging the finances of this war. 

Mr. President, if I wanted te be mean, if I wanted to try to 
deduce something from the facts that imputes motives, if I 
wanted to be partisan, I could say that you wanted to stand 
in with wealth, that you wanted to curry faver with the big 
business institutions of the country, that you wanted to let up- 
the taxes on the millionaires in order to finance the future cam- 
paign; that you wanted to take it out of the great mass of 
the people who are not organized, and who have not any wealth 
nor any power to strike back with. I do not believe anything 
of the kind. I just think you are going blindly at this business. 
I will not ascribe any such motive as that to you. 

The Secretary of the Treasury came before the Committee 
on Finance and said: “Cut down this tax.” That is a pretty 
effective proposition; he goes to the country and says that the 
taxes are to be low; it makes everybody feel pleasant and good, 
and the committee follows the advice of the Seeretary. I do 
net know whether my Republican brethren on the committee 
really resented that feature of ft. Just how much they wanted 
to make the reduction I do not know. I know they do not agree 
with me about the method by which these taxes should be levied. 
I know they do not support my proposition here to raise more 
out of wealth by taxation. They did not when the last revenue 
bill was passed, and I suppose they will not now. That is, cer- 
tain of them do not. But that is what happened. 

All the foregoing figures are taken from the annual report 
of the Seeretary of the Treasury for the year 1918, and they are 
reliable. The different disbursements for the European war, 
actual and estimated, are shown by the following table. We 
began the war April 6, we will say, and the following table 
shows the disbursements prior to our entering the war and dur- 
ing the war. I take every one of these figures from the recent 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, brought in person to 
the Committee on Finance on the 4th day of December, two days 
after his letter submitting it to Congress. 

In the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916, before we entered the 
war, the total disbursements were $1,040,261,082.73. In the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1917, that would include some of the 
War expenses incurred from April 6, 1917, our total disburse- 
ments were $3,046,183,746.19; for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1918, the disbursements were $21,S813,356,508.39; for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1919, it was suggested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury that our disbursements would be $18,000,000,000. 

Now, I want to remind members of the Finance Committee 
that the Secretary of the Treasury did not submit a single 
figure in support of that statement. He was vague and in- 
definite about it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA POLLETTE. Of course. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not aequainted with the 
figures that the Senator has just given for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1918, and June 30, 1917. Will the Senator 
please give them again? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, I will; and I will refer the Senator 
to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, where he will 
find them. I know they are different from the figures given 
by the Senator the other day when he made his speech on the 
— I noticed them at the time, and have looked them up 


They are mistaken about it; 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state to the Senator that 
they are different from the figures I gave. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I know that, and you can get both 
figures from the same report. I can refer you te the index 
where you will find the discrepaney. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am inclined to think that the 
diserepancy arises between certain estimates and the actual 
expenditures. The Secretary of the Treasury certainly gave 
the actual expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, as a little over $2,000,000,000 and for June 30, 1918, at 
ever $15,000,000,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wili refer the Senator to the report 
and the page where he can find the table which E have here 
reproduced. On page 490 of the report of the Seeretary of the 
Treasury is a table reeapitulating the disbursements by fiscal 
years, and the figures I quoted are taken from the table 
headed Table of all disbursements,” and I quoted the figures 
for the years 1916, 1917, and 1918 appearing there. 

The Secretary of the Treasury merely suggests that the total 
disbursements of the Government for the fiseal year 1918 win 
be $18,000,000,000. The total disbursements may be much larger 
than that. However, if our expenditures of other wars mean 
anything it will be af least five years after the present war 
terminates before we can hope at least to even approximate a 
return to normal expenditures, and if the plans of the adminis- 
tration are carried to keep a standing Army of one million and a 
half men in Europe for perhaps years, which certainly would 
involve an expenditure of a billion at least, we can look for no 
substantial decrease in expenditures. 

Now, sir, if previous experience means anyihing it must en- 
able us to see that when the figures for the disbursements of 
this year of the present war and succeeding years are written 
out they will show that for at least five years yet to come our 
disbursements will average from twelve te fifteen billion dollars 
each year. That is what they will amount te if we rely upon 
our combined experience in these other wars. ` 

DISBURSEMENTS TO BE PROPORTIONATELY Nan. 

And the disbursements of the years sueceeding the present 
war will be proportionately much greater because of the changed 
conditions following this war. The War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, and the Civil War were domestic wars. Our soldiers 
either did not leave their own country or progressed but a short 
way into adjoining enemy territery. They returned home and 
demobilization was a simple matter, accomplished with compara- 
tively little expense and within a short space of time. There 
were no foreign lands for us to police after those wars were 
over. But to-day all this is ehanged. A vast army of two 
million or more men are thousands ef miles away, scattered 
all over the continent of Europe, some of them I fear at this 
very moment in desperate straits in the midst of a Russian 
winter in Siberia and possibly elsewhere in that country. We 
have no information when it is the plan of the administration 
that these men should return to their homes, but we are advised 
by the War Department that about one million and a quarter 
men will be kept abroad for some time. We have reason to be- 
Heve that a large army will be kept in Europe for months—or 
possibly years. But under the best and most fortunate condi- 
tions we know there is no likelihood of the soldiers all being 
returned to this country and demobilized for a year or more, 

It is a very rash man, sir, in the light ef these facts and in 
view of our experience in other wars, who our Govern- 
ment expenditures to drop below ten or twelve billion dollars 
annually at any time within at least the next five years. That 
means if we raise by taxation during each one of those years no 
more than this bill proposes to raise there will still be left 
twenty-five or thirty or more billions for us toborrow. This, Mr. 
President, is the truly appalling situation that we must face, 
and it is in the light of this knowledge we should work in fram- 
ing this bill. 

Instead of seeking where we can pare dewn a little here and 
there for the benefit of this corporation or that interest, or insert 
a cushion to take off the jar that comes to a special interest be- 
cause its taxes are raised a little, we should be trying to see how 
we can raise the last dollar possible out of the wealth of this 
country and out of the profits of war in order to meet the ex- 
penses of the war. 

Whatever may have been the forees which eaused the present 
world war, one result of it must be apparent to every man of 
intelligence, and that is that the plain citizen has come to realize 
his power as never before, and consequently will assert his 
rights as never before. In order to raise the money to pay the 
expenses we haye incurred, and are bound to incur, the Govern- 
ment must reach out and put a heavy hand, through its power 
of taxation, upon every citizen in the land, and if it be presently 
discovered that the hand of the Government bears heavily and 
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unjustly upon the masses and touches only lightly the rich—in 
proportion to their ability to pay—it will produce conditions of 
discontent and resentment not pleasant to contemplate. Any 
injustice that is done by us may be long endured, and in fram- 
ing the legislation to raise these vast and almost inconceivable 
amounts of money we are directly affecting the lives and for- 
tunes of every one of our people and we can not afford to enact 
this legislation unless it can be defended upon the ground that 
it is just as fair to the poor man as it is to the rich in proportion 
to the ability of each to carry the burden and sacrifice of war. 
I undertake to say that the Senate bill can not be, and has not 
been, defended upon that ground. 
INDIVIDUAL INCOMES, 


The first change of importance which the substitute bill makes 
in the Senate bill occurs in the tax on individual incomes. The 
net result of the change I propose is to increase the total amount 
of the tax collected from that source by $352,510,000. 

To accomplish this I propose to amend section 210 by reducing 
the normal tax in the Senate bill from 12 per cent to 2 per cent 
and change the rates of taxation upon incomes as shown in the 
substitute bill. For purposes of clearness I have prepared and 
ask to have inserted in the Recorp the rate and per cent of the 
tax upon the incomes of heads of families as shown under the 
existing law, the committee bill, and the substitute bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of income taves upon specified incomes of married pase 
pane the existing law, the Senate bill, and the proposed substitute 
it. 


Substitute bill. 


Income. 
2200. $10 0.40 $30 1.20 $10 0.40 
$3,000.......... 20 -67 60 2.00 20 67 
$3,500... 30 86 90 2.57 30 86 
$4,000. 40 1.00 120 3.00 40 1.00 
$4,500 60 1.33 120 3.33 50 1.11 
$5,000. 80 1.60 150 3.60 60 1,20 
$5,500... 105 1.91 215 3.19 95 1.73 
$5,000... 130 2.16 250 4.16 130 2.17 
$6,500. 155 2.38 320 4.92 165 2.54 
$7,000. 180 2.57 390 5.57 200 2.80 
$7,500. 205 2.73 460 6.13 235 3.13 
$8,000... . 235 2.93 530 6.63 285 3.56 
$8,500... 265 3.12 605 7,12 335 3.94 
$9,000. 295 3.28 680 7.71 385 4.28 
$9,500. 325 3.42 755 7.95 435 4.58 
$10,000 355 3.55 830 8.30 485 4.85 
812,500. 530 4.24 1,235 9.88 860 6.88 
815,000 730 4.87 1,670 11.13 1,235 8.23 
$20,000.. 1,180 5.90 2,630 12.15 2,335 11.67 
$25,000. . 1,780 7.12 3,720 14.80 3,935 15.74 
$30,000.. 2,380 7.98 4,930 16.43 6, 285 20.95 
$35,000. ....... 2,980 8.51 6,270 17.91 8,635 24.67 
840,000 3,580 8.95 7,730 19,33 10, 985 27.46 
$45,000. . 4,380 9.73 9,320 20.71 13,335 29.63 
$50,000... 5,180 10. 36 11,030 22.08 15, 685 31.37 
$60,000. . 6,780 11.30 14,830 24.71 21,585 35.97 
$70,000........ 8,880 12.69 19,130 27.33 27, 485 39. 26 
80,000 i... 10, 880 13.72 23,930 29.81 34,035 42.54 
$100,000 . 16,180 16.18 35,030 35.03 48,435 48.44 
$150,000... 31, 680 21.12 37,030 44.69 86, 935 57.96 
$200,000... 40, 180 24.59 101,030 50.52 125, 435 62.72 
$300,000. ...... 92,680 30.89 173,030 57.68 | 208, 435 67.81 
ak 192, 680 38.54 | 323,030 64.60 | 361,435 72.29 
$1,000,000... .. 475,180 47.52 | 703,030 70.30 | _ 761,435 76.14 
35,000,000 3, 140, 180 62.80 | 3,783,030 75.66 | 3,961, 435 79.23 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the normal tax of the 
committee bill will raise $114,000,000, while under the substi- 
tute it is estimated to produce only $70,000,000. I have reduced 
the normal income tax in order to relieve the tax upon incomes 
of people of modest means. I have reduced the income tax pro- 
posed by the committee bill, but I make it up on the surtax on 
the rich. A large portion of this loss in revenue is made by the 
big decrease in the normal taxes upon the smaller incomes, 

While it is true the man of large income under the terms of the 
substitute bill would pay the normal income tax at the same rate 
as the man of small incomes the substitute bill does not permit 
him to escape. 

I also present and ask to have inserted in the Recorp a fur- 
ther table showing the surtax rates, and the revenues which will 
be produced from individual incomes at each step under the 
substitute bill. 

It will be observed that the total revenues produced under the 
substitute bill from individual incomes is $1,714,510,000 as 
against $1,432,000,000 under the Senate bill. 
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I ask, Mr. President, to have incorporated in my remarks 
the table which I have here, without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


$5,000 $33, 750,000 
$7,500 27, 200,000 
$10,000 to 61, 620,000 
$15,000 to $20,000. 63, 000,000 
$20,000 to $25,000. 67, 000, 000 
$25,000 to $50,000. 276, 750,000 
$50,000 to $75,000. 136, 800, 000 
$75,000 to 9 154, 000, 000 
$100, 000 to $200,000... 295, 500, 000 
$200,000 to $300,000. . 140, 000, 000 
£300,000 to $500,000 125, 000, 000 
Over $500,000... 332, 280, 000 
. 1,714, 510, 000 
Normal Tax. 70, 000, 000 
1, 784,510,000 

2,000, 000 

352, 510,000 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The surtax of the Senate committee 
bill, according to the estimate of revenue, will yield in the one- 
year period $1,018,000,000. 

The surtax of the substitute bill, it is estimated, will yield 
revenue in the same period to the amount of $1,644,510,000. 

This is an increase in revenue under the surtax rates of 
$626,000,000. 

Every dollar of this increase comes from incomes in excess 
of $5,000, and the great bulk of the increase is from incomes in 
excess of $25,000,000 per year. The rate of the tax on the in- 
comes increases as the incomes increase. 

While relieving the small taxpayer, the tax to be collected 
under both the normal and the surtax sections by the rates of 
the substitute will exceed the amount of the committee bill by 
$352,510,000. 

Now I will briefly explain in detail the increases which my 
substitute makes in the tax on individual incomes. Senators 
will more readily follow what I shall now present if they refer 
to the first table printed on page 696 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

From a study of that table it will be observed that starting 
with incomes of $2,500 the tax under the Senate bill is $30; un- 
der the substitute $10; and that the substitute carries the same 
tax for this income as does the existing law. On incomes of 
$4,000 the tax in the substitute bill and the existing law are the 
sSame—$40—while the tax under the Senate bill is $120—three 
times the amount. 

Incomes of $4,500 are taxed under existing law at $60, under 
the Senate bill at $120, and under the substitute bill at $50. 

Incomes of $5,000 are taxed under existing law at $80, under 
the Senate bill at $150, and under the substitute at $60. 

Incomes of $5,500 are taxed under existing law at $105, under 
the Senate bill at $215, and under the substitute at $95. 

Incomes of $6,000 are taxed under existing law at $130, under 
the Senate bill at $250, and under the substitute at $130, the 
same as the existing law. 

From this point on, however, the tax proposed in the substitute 
bill at every bracket is substantially greater than that under 
existing law. 

At the bracket on incomes of $25,000 the tax under the sub- 
stitute bill overtakes and passes the tax under the Senate bill. 
The tax under the Senate bill on incomés of $25,000 is $3,720, 
and under the substitute bill $3,935. From this point on the 
tax under the substitute bill rapidly draws away from that im- 
posed by the Senate bill, At $100,000 the substitute bill imposes 
a 7 — of $48,435, and the Senate bill only imposes a tax of 
$35,030. 


The justification for this change seems too plain for argu- 
ment. Upon no class has this war borne more heavy than the 
man with a small income, with a family to support out of it. 
Before the war his income and living expenses were about even. 
His ambition and hope was to save a little by economy and frugal 
living, and put by something for his family as a protection 
against sickness, old age, or death. It is from this class that the 
war has taken a large toll in the way of actual military service, 
but eyen more serious than that is the hardship which it has 
brought to them in the greatly increased cost of living with no 
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corresponding increase in income. To a man in this position 
the difference between fifty and a hundred dollars in his income 
tax isa serious matter. It may well make the difference between 
actual privation and suffering and a reasonable degree of 
comfort. 

On the other hand, a man with an income of $25,000 or more 
may be a little inconvenienced by an increase in his income tax, 
but neither he nor his family are going to suffer any real 
privation on account of it. Even if the tax should make it nec- 
essary for a man with a hundred thousand dollars of income to 
dispense with a few luxuries, it will not do him or the country 
any harm, and, as a matter of fact, a large portion of those 
fortunate individuals who are in the enjoyment of incomes of 
that character at the present time have in one way or another 
made a profit out of this war, 

There is no war-profit tax for individuals, except as it may 
reach them under this greatly increased rate of taxation on the 
larger incomes such as I have provided for in the substitute bill. 
Under the Senate bill there can be no doubt that hundreds of 
millions of dollars made by individuals out of this war—middle- 
men, agents, contractors, and the like—escape all taxation upon 
profits made out of the war, except as iaken as an income tax, 
and justifies its being levied at a high rate. 


CORPORATION TAX—STRIKING OUT $3,00) SPECIFIC EXEMPTION. 


I have explained, Mr. President, quite in detail the operation 
of the rates which are proposed in the income-tax section of the 
bill. I come now to the corporation tax. 

In the tax upen corporations the substitute bill recurs to the 
rates and form of the bill as it passed the House. Upon the net 
income of corporations from which dividends are paid or to dis- 
charge bonded indebtedness or to buy obligations of the United 
States the rate is 12 per cent. This is the same rate which all 
the net income, including the portion used for these purposes, 
pays under the rates of the pending bill. Upon all the balance 
of the net income the substitute rate is 18 per cent. This is 
higher than the rate of the pending bill and would reach net 
income not distributed for the foregoing purposes. 

The substitute strikes out that portion of section 236 that 
aims to specifically exempt from taxation $2,000 of the income 
of corporations, 

I call the attention of the Senate to that, for I think that is 
a material consideration which you ought to have in mind in 
yoting for or against the substitute which I propose. 

This is the first appearance of such an exemption in a bill 
proposing to levy a tax upon the incomes of corporations. The 
first corporation income-tax statute was enacted to apply to cor- 
porations with a net income in excess of $5,000 per annum. But 
the act of 1913 and the acts of 1917 levied a tax upon all cor- 
porations and made no distinction or granted no exemption such 
as is carried in line 10, page 62, of the Senate bill, allowing 
this exemption of $2,000. 

That line means a saving to the corporations and a loss in 
revenue to the Government of nearly $100,000,000. 

In 1916, 341,253 corporations made returns of income to the 
Treasury. It is estimated that at the present time there are 
upward of 400,000 corporations in the United States. This 
provision means that each corporation shall not be required 
to pay tax upon $2,000 of its income. That means to each 
corporation a saving of $240. It is not a great amount in the 
ease of any one company, but this “ relief” to 400,000 corpora- 
tions means a loss of $96,000,000 in revenue to the Government. 

So far I have heard no sound reason advanced to justify this 
exemption. Because an exemption of $2,000 is granted to mar- 
ried persons under the individual income-tax provisions is not 
a reason to justify the granting of such an exemption to a cor- 
poration. 

Individual exemptions are based upon a very different prin- 
ciple than are the exemptions of corporations. Recent years 
have emphasized the need of the State to encourage the family 
relation. The $2,000 individual income free from income tax 
is made free so there may be assured to the family enough to 
aid in meeting living expenses. 

But when this exemption is granted the law at the same time 
provides as does this bill at line 24, page 30: 

That in computing the net income no deduction shall in any case be 
allowed in r ct of— 

(a) Personal, living, or family expenses. 

But the corporation is permitted to make deduction for its 
living expenses. In the ascertainment of its net income a cor- 
poration is permitted to deduct— 


All the ordinary and necessary expenses paid or incurred durin 
taxable year * * * including a reasonable allowance for sa 


the 
ries 
and including rentals, etc. 


* for rsonal service * * 
(Sec, 234. p M.) 
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Rent and payments made for personal service form a large 
part of the expense of every family. If the individual in addi- 
tion to his specific exemption were permitted to deduct from 
his gross income the amounts expended for these items or the 
expenses incurred to carry the family over the year as the cor- 
poration is permitted to deduct the expenses incurred in carrying 
on its trade or business, there would be little left of any ordi- 
parr family income of $3,000 to fall into the class of taxable 
neome. 

As the corporation in computing its net income is given these 
allowances denied to the individual in computing his taxable 
income, the corporation should not in addition be permitted to 
escape tax upon $2,000 of its net income. 

This is a discrimination that should be wiped out of the bill. 
It is a trifling matter to even the very small corporations; it 
is of no consequence to the large companies, and it means a good 
slice of income to the Government, amounting, as I have said, 
to $96,000,000 in the aggregate. 


WAR-PROFITS TAX, 


The next fundamental change my substitute proposes to make 
in the pending bill relates to the war and excess profits tax. 
The provisions of the pending bill, commencing at page 83 and 
dealing with war excess-profits taxes of corporations, are, to say 
the least, very remarkable. On their face these provisions of 
the Senate bill seem to bear some relation to an 80 per cent tax 
on war profits made by corporations, As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, they impose no such tax. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee stated in the course 
of the debate on Saturday: 

Nobody ever ny dee that even the war-profits tax of 80 per cent 
would in practical operation be more than 70 per cent upon war in- 
comes. 

Mr, President, that statement is true, and it is true because 
of the unreasonable deductions from the net income of corpora- 
tions permitted before the war-profits tax is levied. Each cor- 
poration is permitted to deduct from its net income for the 
taxable year its war profits; that is, the average profit for the 
prewar period. If these average profits fall short of 10 per cent 
of the capital for the prewar period, then the actual prewar 
profits are increased to 10 per cent of the capital. To this sum 
is added $3,000 specific exemption, 

So, then, the war-profits tax would be levied under the fol- 
lowing formula: 

Net income minus the average prewar income, but not less 
than 10 per cent of the invested capital minus $3,000, ssall pay 
a war-profits tax of 80 per cent. 

The theoretic maximum under the pending bill is a tax of 80 
per cent on 90 per cent of the war profits, less $3,000, or about 
70 per cent. 

But the general public do not understand this, and when they 
read that there is a tax rate of 80 per cent on war profits they 
accept that to mean that after taking out of the net income an 
amount equal to the prewar profits the remainder is taxed at 80 
per cent. 

As a matter of fact, while the pending bill contains this rate, 
there is no 80 per cent tax on war profits. 

It is true that under the pending bill the war excess-profits 
tax is the sum of the amounts levied under the rates of the 
three brackets. But if the exemption of $3,000 and the 10 per 
cent of invested capital were eliminated from the credits allowed 
under the third bracket, and the credit confined to the average 
of the actual prewar-period income, and the cushion provisions 
were eliminated, then as to all the corporations reached by this 
bracket it would be an 80 per cent war-profits tax, 

Now, as to the estimate of $5,000,000,000 of war profits and 
that the tax under the war excess-profits bracket of the pend- 
ing bill is only 48 per cent of that amount, the Senator from 
Utah said that the estimate which I made “includes all of the 
business of the country, some of which does not pay any excess 
war-profits taxes.” 

In arriving at that estimate I have taken all the taxes levied 
under the war excess-profits section of the pending bill—that is, 
all the taxes paid as excess-profits taxes and all taxes paid as 
war-profits taxes and credit all these taxes as war-profits taxes. 
Taking all these taxes together, the result is a tax equal to about 
48 per cent of the amount of the war profits. I do not mean 
that the pending bill levies a war-profits tax of 48 per cent. Far 
from that. The total of the taxes under the two excess-profits 
brackets plus the amount of the war-profits bracket will equal 
48 per cent of the war profits. 

The first year that corporations made income-tax returns to 
the Federal Government was 1909. ‘The following table shows 
the corporate net income from 1909 to date: 
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Corporate net income, 1909 to 1918. 9 1: tas aes $8, 000 
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and 510,000, 000,000 for 1918 are made by the Treasury Under 5 2: 338 
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estimate of $5,000,000,000 war profits made by corporations dur- — 
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therefore, 84. 122,666,000. This, deducted from the $10,000,- | profits... $150, 000 
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capital exempted from war-profits taxation is, in my view, rea- 
sonabie. Capitalized at 8 per cent, the rate allowed by the 
pen bill to corporations before levying the excess-profits tax 
under brackets Nos. 1 and 2, it would allow for a return on 
$10,966,675,000 of new capital. 

Capitalized at 10 per cent, it allows for a return on $8,777,- 
334,000 of new capital. 

The Treasury expert has stated to me that the average net 
income return in the prewar period represents a return of about 
10 per cent upon the capital. So, depending upon the rate per 
eent at which this allowance is capitalized, it takes care of an 
inerense of the prewar capital of from 20 to 25 per cent. This, 
1 take it, is ample to cover the growth of the war period. 

It is to be remembered also that the abeve table takes no 
account of the vast sums made by individuals and partnerships 
out of the war. 

HOW RATES OF PENDING BILL ARE APPLIED. 

Now, it is only claimed for the pending bill and the report ac- 
companying it submitted by the majority of the committee that 
the bill produces $2,400,000,000 in revenues from war excess 
profits. Obviously, therefore, the Senate bill does not impose an 
80 per cent tax upon war profits, or anything approximating that. 

An illustration of a typical corporation will show just how 
the provisions of the Senate bill work out when actually 
applied. 

Upon a corporation having a capital of $100,000, prewar 
profits of $10,000 and profits for the taxable year of $150,000, 
the tax under paragraph 301 would be $109,600 and under 
paragraph 320, $4,608, making a total tax of $114,208, or 76.14 
per cent. But when the “cushions” are applied, this tax is 
reduced and this corporation would pay a war excess-profits tax 
of only 451 per cent and a total tax of 51.7 per cent. 

Mr. President, I have here a table, in whieh I work out in 
detail the calculations under the provision which I am now 
considering. These I ask to print without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


tap on ra = 
n AEE S — — 000 
Prewar profits- SRS 929. 900 
Taxable-year profits LER ea — 150,000 
— 


METHOD OF ASSESSING WAR EXCESS PROFITS ILLUSTRATED. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In other words, this is a corporation 
with $100,000 capital, a prewar average net income of $10,000, 
and for the taxable year a net income of $150,000. 

Under the first bracket of paragraph 301 a tax of 30 per 
cent is levied upon the net income in excess of the excess- 
profits credits allowed under section 312. These credits are: 

(1) Eight per cent of invested capital for the taxable year. 
In this instance $8,000; and 
a 45 A Specific exemption of $3,000, making a total credit of 

This $11,000 is not taxable. There is taxable under bracket 
No. 1 excess profits in excess of this $11,000, and not in excess 
of 20 per cent of the invested capital. In other words, the cap- 
ital is $100,000, and 20 per cent of that is $20,000. The dif- 
ference between this and the credit of $11,000—$9,000—is the 
amount taxed under the first bracket. This is taxable at 30 per 
200 so the revenue derived under this bracket would amount to 

700. 

Under the second bracket there is taxable all of the net income 
in excess of 20 per cent of the capital and in excess of the 
deduction—in this case the difference between $20,000 and $150,- 
000—leaving $130,000 taxable at 60 per cent. The tax on this 
would be $78,000, and the total tax under brackets No. 1 and 
No. 2, $80,700. 

Under bracket No. 3, which carries the 80 per cent clause, a 
different deduction is made. Under section 311 the war-profits 
credits allowed is a specific exemption of $3,000, and an amount 
equal to the prewar period income of the corporations, but in 
no instance less than 10 per cent of its invested capital. In 
this instance this deduction would be $10,000, the average 
prewar profits plus the specific deduction of $3,000 making the 
total of war credits to be deducted $13,000. Under the terms 
of bracket No. 3 the profits to be taxed are the total profits of 
the corporation less the deduction—$150,000 less $13,000, mak- 
ing $137,000 of taxable profits. At 80 per cent this would 
amount to $109,600. ‘The bracket provides that there shall be 
levied under it the sum, if any, by which this 80 per cent ex- 
ceeds the amount of the tax computed under the first and 
second brackets. The tax computed under the first and second 
brackets amounted to $80,700. ‘This deducted from $109,600 
leayes to be assessed under bracket No. 3 $28,900. 
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The total tax under brackets 1, 2, and 3 would amount to 
$109,600, which is the total excess and war profits tax levied 
upon the corporation. 8 

But besides this war excess-profits tax the corporation is 
also subject to the corporation income tax under section 230. 
All of its net income for the year 1918 in excess of the credits 


provided in section 236 are to be taxed at 12 per cent. Section 
236 provides that there shall be a credit allowed: 

(1) For the amount of taxes imposed under title 3, which con- 
tains section 301, under which the war excess-profits tax is 
levied, so that while the total profits of the corporation 
amounted to $150,000, it is subject to the following deductions: 

First, the taxes computed under section 301, amounting to 
$109,600: and, second, a specific deduction of $2,000 (section 
236 (c)). In this instance the total deduction amounts to 
$111,600, which, subtracted from the $150,000 of profits, fixes 
the amount taxable under section 230, the corporation income- 
tax section, at $38,400. Taxed at 12 per cent, the revenue would 
be $4,608. 

This added to the tax under the first, second, and third brack- 
ets of section 301 would bring the total tax of this corporation 
to $114,208, which is 76.138 per cent of the profits. 

This would leave this corporation after all taxes are paid an 
income three and one-half times as great as its prewar income. 
It would give it a net income after deductions for taxes of 
$35,792 as against its prewar income of $10,000, 

If this bill really taxes such a corporation 76 per cent of its 
profits, while it would still be short of the full measure of the 
contribution which such a war-profiteering concern should make 
to the Government, it would approach an 80 per cent war tax. 

HOW THE “ CUSHION” OPERATES. 


However, the bill can not be correctly understood by merely 
applying these rates. There are other provisions which open 
the door wide for corporations to escape their just taxes. In 
the case of this corporation, it would claim exemption under 
paragraph (e) of section 327 and would be taxed under the 
provisions of section 328. 

Paragraph (e), section 327, provides, where the invested capi- 
tal is materially disproportionate to the net income of repre- 
sentative corporations engaged in like or similar trade or 
business, because— 

(1) The capital employed, although a material factor, is very small 
or is in large part borrowed. 

The tax is to be determined as provided in section 328 ana 
shall be— 


The amount which bears the same ratio to the net income of the 
taxpayer * * * for the taxable year as the average tax of repre- 
sentative corporations engaged in a like or similar trade or business 
bears to the average net income * * for such year. 


In this typical case the profits of $150,000 amount to 150 per 
cent of the capital, while it is assumed the net income of rep- 
resentative corporations engaged in a like or similar business 
is only 30 per cent, > 

Then this “cushion” provision would be applied as follows 
under section 328: 

Corporations with a present and prewar capital of $100,000, 
prewar average annual net income $10,000; net income for the 
taxable year $150,000. 

War excess-profits tax under section 301, $109,600, or 73% per 
cent. 

War excess-profits tax of corporations engaged in like or simi- 
lar business as computed by the Treasury actuary, 45} per cent. 

This latter percentage would apply, so instead of paying a war 
excess-profits tax of 785 per cent it would pay 454 per cent. In- 
stead of paying out of its profits of $150,000 $109,600 war 
excess-profits taxes it would pay $68,000 and would thus save 
$41,600, a saving of 41.6 per cent on the capital. 

In addition, the corporation would pay taxes under section 
230. If taxed on war excess profits under section 328, the taxes 
assessed under section 230 would be a different amount than if 
the war excess-profits tax was assessed under section 301. With 
war excess profits taxed under section 328 the tax under section 
230 would be computed as follows: 

Taxable profits $150,000 less the taxes assessed under section 
328, $68,000, less specific exemption of paragraph (e) section 
236, $2,000, a total deduction of $70,000, leaving $80,000 to be 
taxed at 12 per cent, which would yield revenue of $9,600. 

So this corporation would pay under section 328, $68,000, and 
under section 230, $9,600, a total tax of $77,600. 

The tax if levied under sections 301 and 230 would be $114,208. 

With the “ cushion” operating it would mean a saving on the 
total tax of $36,608, or 36.6 per cent of the capital. 

Under these “cushion” provisions out of its $150,000 of 
profits this corporation would have left after paying its taxes 
$72,400, or in excess of seven times its peace-time profits. 


The total tax assessed under sections 301 and 230 would be 
76.14 per cent of the profits, but after applying the cushions un- 
der sections 328 und 230 would be only 51.7 per cent of the profits. 

The basis of all income-tax laws of the United States has 
been to tax large incomes at a higher rate than smaller incomes. 
Also the basis of our excess-profits tax laws has been to tax 
large profits at a higher rate than small profits. 

The relief provisions in this bill change this basis, and tax 
large incomes and enormous profits at the same rate as are taxed 
small incomes and small profits. ‘ 

The relief provisions of this bill are intended to act so that 
every taxpayer will have an ample profit or income free from 
all taxation. No provision has been added to the bill, however, 
that will similarly take care of the Government's side as to rev- 
enue, Instead of the rates being increased they have actually 
been reduced. If increased, no harm could happen to the tax- 
payer because of the relief provisions. 

Consequently, every relief provision not only protects the tax- 
payer against a heavy tax but also reduces the revenue to the 
Government, not only from the very small percentage of cases 
that the bill is intended to relieve, but it affects the very large 
percentage of taxpayers who, without these provisions, would 
pay only an adequate tax. If these relief measures were 
actually intended to relieve hardship only, the rates of tax 
would have been increased so as to take care of the revenue sit- 
uation. But the rates have remained or have been reduced from 
the rates fixed in the bill as it passed the House. 

I have illustrated the workings of one of these relief“ pro- 
visions. It is not my purpose to set out in detail all of these 
provisions, but I shall briefly outline the way in which some 
of the more important will operate to decrease the taxable 
profits or reduce the tax rate. 

PERSONAL-SERVICE CORPORATIONS. 

The first of these “cushion” provisions will be found on 
page 4 of the bill, lines 20 to 26, in the definition of the term 
“personal-seryice corporation.” This is defined to mean u. 
corporation the income of which is ascribed primarily to the 
activities of the principal owners or stockholders who are them- 
selves regularly engaged in the active conduct of the affairs of 
the corporation, and in which capital is not a material income- 
producing factor. 

That definition must be taken in connection with paragraph 
8, page 34, and subdivision (14), page 52, which exempts per- 
sonal-service corporations from taxation under the income-tax 
provisions, paragraph 8, page 34, and paragraph 304, page 88, 
which exempts such corporations from all profits tax. The pro- 
vision with respect to the taxation of partnerships is made to 
apply in so far as practicable to such corporations and the stock- 
holders thereof. The provision with respect to partnerships, 
section 218, is that partners shall be liable for income tax only 
in their individual capacity, and partnerships as such are not 
subject to war excess-profits taxes; so that personal-service 
corporations are thereby relieved from paying war-profits taxes. 
Many personal-service corporations have made enormous profits 
out of the war. 

This is especially true of engineering corporations. Take, 
for example, an engineering corporation that has a capital of, 
say, $50,000 and for the three years prior to the war had an 
average net income of $100,000, and during this taxable year 
had an income of $1,000,000. This increased income was made 
possible for this corporation because it designed and superin- 
tended the construction of plants devoted to war production, 
In this instance the war profits of this concern would ba 
$900,000 due entirely to the war, yet this $900,000 wholly es- 
capes war excess-profits taxes. 

EXCHANGE OF PROPERTY. 


The second cushion to ease off the taxes will be found on 
page 7, paragraph (b), which reads as follows: 

When prope: ig exchanged for other property, the property received 
in exchange s for the purpose of se gain or loss treated 
as the equivalent of cash to the amount of its fair market value, if 
any i but when in connection with the reorganization, merger, or con- 
solidation of a corporation a person receives in place of stock or se- 
curities owned by new stock or securities of no greater aggregate 

r or face value, or when a person or 8 owning property receive 

exchange for such property stock of a corporation formed to take 
over such property, no gain or loss shall be deemed to occur from the 
exchange, and the new stock or securities received shall be treated as 
taking the place of the stock, securities, or property exchanged. 

Take, for example, two corporations each with an invested 
capital of $100,000, for which the stockholders paid in cash. 
Each of the corporations after some years had accumulated a 
surplus, so that their invested capital améunted to $200,000. 
The (a) corporation swallows the (b) corporation. The cor- 
poration is reorganized and there is exchanged the stock in the 
old corporation for stock in the new corporation, and for the pur- 
pose of determining loss and gain this old stock of corporation 
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(a) may be treated as the equivalent of cash to the amount of its 
fair market value. In other words, the fair market value of this 
property for which each stockholder paid $100 is now $200, and 
in this exchange of property each stockholder may receive not 
$100 worth of stock but $200 worth of stock, and this addition to 
his income—100 per cent—is not subject to taxation. Under the 
existing law and without this cushion in the bill this increased 
value when so distributed would be subject to taxation. 
NET LOSSES. 

On pages 8 and 9 of the bill will be found the sections cover- 
ing the net loss cushion. This has been fully discussed on the 
floor, and permits a man who has made a mistake which resulted 
in a loss in his business during any taxable year ending after 
January 1, 1919, to recompute the taxes for the preceding year 
and then to recoup his loss by deducting the amount out of the 
taxes for that taxable year, and if his taxes for that taxable year 
be not sufficient to fully recompense him, then he may have a 
credit against his taxes for the succeeding year. 

In case the loss was made during any taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1916, and ending not later than December 31, 
1918, such loss shall be allowed as a deduction in computing 
the net income of the taxpayer for the succeeding taxable year. 

In other words, it is saddling onto the Government the mis- 
takes and losses which may occur and which may not be deducted 
during the taxable year. 

SALE OF MINES on OIL AND GAS WELLS, 
Page 18, line 3, reads as follows: 


(b) In the case of a bona fide sale of mines, oil or gas wells, or any 
interest therein, where the principal value of the property has been 
demonstrated by prospecting or exploration and discovery work done 
hy the 4 the portion of the tax imposed by this section at- 
jtributable to such sale shall not exceed 20 per centum of the selling 
price of such property or interest. 


Applying this, let us assume that a prospector finds a mine or 
an oil or gas well, and in demonstrating the value of that prop- 
erty, allowing him full compensation for his time and for every- 
thing expended for this purpose, his total investment is $50,000. 

Assume that he sells this property at 51,000,000. This leaves 
him a profit of $950,000. Under the terms of the income-tax sec- 
tion and without this cushion his tax would be about $700,000, but 
the above cushion comes into operation and it limits his tax by 
saying that the portion of the tax imposed by this section at- 
tributable to such sale shall not exceed 20 per cent or $190,000— 
a loss to the Government and a saving to the taxpayer of 
$510,000. This is how it operates on the big fellow. 

But take the case of a little prospector, who spends $1,000 in 
discovering and proving a mine or oil or gas well, and assume 
that he sells his property for $31,000, leaving him a net profit of 
$30,000. Under the terms of the bill his tax would be $4,930. 
That being less than 20 per cent of the selling price of his prop- 
erty, this cushion does not operate for his benefit. In other 
words, this cushion operates to reduce the tax of the big operator 
from 70 per cent of the selling price to 20 per cent, while it leaves 
the tax on the little operator at 16.53 per cent. 

This is not levying a tax in conformity with the rule that 
should maintain, that an income tax should be levied according 
to the ability of the person to pay. It aids the person who is 
so fortunate as to neither need nor deserve any aid, while the 
small man receives no benefit whatsoever from the cushion. 
DEPLETION AND DEPRECIATION OF IMPROVEMENTS OF MINES, OIL AND GAS 

WELLS, AND TIMBER, 

On pages 28 and 58 is the depletion paragraph, which pro- 
vides in the case of a mine, oil or gas well, and other natural 
deposits and timber a reasonable allowance for depletion and 
for depreciation is made. If any individual or a corporation 
acquired a mine prior to March 1, 1913, in what is known as a 
proven tract—that is, where there were other mines developed 
in the same locality—and there was paid for this $100,000, but 
‘on March 1, 1913, the fair market value of the property was 
$1,000,000, then in computing the depreciation such fair market 
value and not what was actually paid for the property shall 
be the basis. If the mine or well was acquired after March 1, 
1913, by the taxpayer, then not the cost of such acquirement 
but the fair market value at any time within 12 months after 
such acquirement shall be taken as the basis for depletion. So 
that while the purchase price might have been $100,000, after 
March 1, 1913, if the fair market value at any time within 
the succeeding year was $1,000,000, then the depreciation allowed 
would be based upon the latter figure. 

Mines have a limited life. In the Joplin district the zine 
mines last for from three to five years. Other properties—coal 
mines, gas or oil wells—have a longer life; but we will say, 
for example, that this property has a life of five years. Under 
this provision the taxpayer would be allowed a depreciation of 
$200,000 per annum. In other words, he would be allowed to 
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deduct annually for five years from his income upon which 
the tax is computed twice as much as he paid for his property. 

On page 29, line 19, and on page 60, line 5, is a paragraph 
which permits the taxpayer who has for the first time ascer- 
tained the amount of loss sustained during the preceding year 
and not deducted from the gross income for that year, or whose 
stock of goods is depreciated materially in value due to any 
shrinkage from the value of the inventory of the preceding year, 
to deduct such loss from the net income for such preceding 
taxable year and to have the taxes for that year redetermined, 
and any amount found to be due to the taxpayer on the basis 
of such redetermination is credited or refunded to him. The 
effect of this is that there may be a large stock of goods bought 
upon a high market, the market declined and the goods are still 
on the shelves. They are unsold. The tax for the preceding 
year can be redetermined and this loss recouped. It makes the 
Government the insurer of business judgment. 

AMORTIZATION OF WAR PRODUCTION PLANTS. 

(Page 26, subdivision . individuals.) 

(Page 56, subdivision (8), corporations.) ‘ 

Under the amortization section an individual or a corpora- 
tion that constructed a building or acquired machinery or 
other equipment after April 6, 1917, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing or of producing articles to contribute to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, or who constructed or acquired vessels for the 
transportation of articles or men for that purpose, are per- 
mitted to annually amortize the cost of their plant without 
limit; that is, they are permitted to deduct from the income of 
this year any part or even the total cost of buildings, machin- 
ery, equipment, vessels—everything. The House limited the 
amount that might be deducted for any one year under this 
heading to 25 per cent of the taxpayer’s net income. but the 
Senate committee struck this limitation from the bill and threw 
the door wide open. 3 

Under the House bill the Secretary could say that there shall 
not be allowed any deduction under this heading to exceed 25 
per cent, but under the Senate bill there is no limitation on 
the taxpayer, and he may claim a deduction of 25, 50, 75, or 
100 per cent of his net income if the cost of the building or ma- 
chinery equals that amount. 

WIDENS TUB EXEMPTION OF ASSOCIATIONS, 

The existing law very properly provided for exemption from 
the corporation-tax section of farmers, fruit growers, and like 
associations organized and operated for the purpose of market- 
ing their products, and which are operated without profit. 
These associations are mere selling agents for the individual 
farmers. In the pending bill, page 51, this very just exemp- 
tion of the existing law is expanded and the door is thrown 
open and the opportunity given for the evasion of the corpora- 
tion-tax law. The provision of the pending bill not only ap- 
plies to such nonprofiteering associations, but it extends the 
exemption to include associations that act as selling agents not 
only for their own members and without profit, but which also 
sell for nonmembers. Where these associations make profit 
as the agent of a nonmember, such profit is taxable. But the 
viciousness of this provision is that membership in such organi- 
zations can be had for a mere nominal fee, and individuals who 
would not ordinarily find it advantageous to belong to such or- 
ganization will under this provision find it a benefit to be a nomi- 
nal member in such an association. It is problematic how much 
loss there may be to the Government in revenue, and there is no 
need of introducing this uncertainty when every legitimate asso- 
ciation of this character is exempted under the existing law. 
MAKING THE GOVERNMENT CARRY THE COST OF DEFERRED TAX PAYMENTS. 

On pages 69 and 70 of the bill, section 250, there is extended 
the time for the payment of the income tax so that the last 
payment for the tax of 1918 need not be made until December 
15, 1919. 

The income which was taxed was of the year 1918. The tax 
should be due on the 31st day of December, 1918, and should 
be paid as soon thereafter as the books of the taxpayer can be 
closed and the return made, The existing law gives the tax- 
payer until June 15 in order to make certain that all of the 
taxes would be in the Treasury prior to the end of the fiscal 
year. i 

Anticipating a heavy war tax both on incomes and on profits 
for the year 1918, Treasury certificates were sold, so as to make 
it easy for the taxpayer. As the taxpayer accumulated his 
income during 1918, he laid aside a portion to meet the income 
taxes, and could invest it in Treasury certificates, such cer- 
tificates bearing interest at from 2 to 44 per cent, but prac- 
tically all at 43 per cent, so that the taxpayer, on the sum he 
had laid aside for payment of his taxes, could earn income up 
to the time that he would turn in the certificates, as the cer- 
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tificntes are receivable for taxes. 


But this provision of ex- 
tending these payments- will put a loss of $20,000,000 onto the 


Government. Instend of collecting the money which these big 
corporations have laid aside during 1918 to pay their taxes 
for that year, they will extend their payments until December, 
and the Government in the meantime will have to issue cer- 
tificates of indebtedness in anticipation of these payments. On 
these certificates of indebtedness, the face of which will be 
about $2,000,000,000, the average interest will be at least 1 per 
cent, so that it will mean an interest, taking into account the 
time for which it will run, charge of $20,000,000, which will 
amount to a benus to the taxpayer. The little taxpayer will 
pay his taxes in cash, without taking advantage of these ex- 
tension provisions, and it is only the concerns with big amounts 
involved that will be benefited. 
RELIEF FOR SMALL CORPORATIONS, 


The House bill and the pending bill contain provisions except- 
ing certain corporations from the rates of taxation provided un- 
der the brackets of the war excess-profits tax. In discussing 
some of the “cushion” provisions 1 called attention to a few 
of these, and I will not again cover that k 

The House bill would tax a corporation with an invested capital 
of not more than $25,000, 35 per cent of its net income in excess 
of $8,000. This was the same rate it applied to other corpora- 
tions by the first excess-profits bracket, but in the case of other 
corporations the rate is limited to apply to profits not in excess 
of 15 per cent of the capital plus that $3,000 exemption. 

In the case of corporations with a capital of more than $25,000, 
but not more than $50,000, the rate of taxation as fixed by the 
House bill is 40 per cent of the net income, less a specific deduc- 
tion of $3,000. Under the terms of the House bill, with a spe- 
cific exemption of $3,000, plus 8 per cent earning allowed upon 
the capital, there seems to be no reason why corporations of 
this class should not take the same rates as other corporations, 

The pending bill provides that the war excess-profits tax on 
corporations shall in no case be more than 30 per cent of the net 
income in excess of $20,000. This is & cushion unnecessary, un- 
justifiable, because it permits corporations to retain inordinately 
large profits, though made out of war, and it is stricken from 
the substitute bill. 

The substitute bill restores the House section which limits the 
tax which may be levied on personal service corporations to 20 
per cent of its net income, but makes an exception in that it 
shall not apply to a corporation with a capital of more than 
$100,000, 50 per cent of the gross income of which consists of 
gains or profits derived from purchase, sale, or commissions 
from Government contracts. In such ease, under the provision 
of the House bill, these corporations would be taxed on their 
profits as are other corporations. 

The pending bill strikes out the House limitation and would 
also write into law a rule dividing the income of a corporation 
partly derived from capital and partly derived from personal 
service, and the tax rate is computed on that portion of the in- 
come earned by capital provided 30 per cent of the income is 
derived from personal service. Then the rate based on a part 
is applied to the whole income. This is a cushion which will 
permit many contracting corporations that have made large 
profits out of Government contracts to escape payment of just 
war excess profits at the same rate as other corporations that 
have made such profits. 

The substitute bill recurs to the language of the House bill 
with its specific limitation, as this will afford all the “ relief” 
that any personal-service corporation should be entitled to, 
while at the same time it will protect the Government in the 
revenues which it should justly have out of war contracts. In 
connection with the consideration of this item it should be 
borne in mind that the Government was compelled to pay 
high prices on these contracts. It accepted these high prices 
because in the first place it desired the work to be done 
quickly and it did not have time to haggle as to prices, and in 
the second place because, as it was stated and as it appeared 
in the public press over and over again, the Government counted 
upon getting back a large share of these excessive prices through 
the means of a stiff and uncompromising war tax. 

CHANGES MADB BY THE SUBSTITUTE BILL. 

The substitute bill follows the general form of the House bill 
up to the tax on beverages. It restores the House rates on 
estate taxes and a striking out of the inheritance tax as it has 
been written in by the Senate committee. 

The tax on transportation and other facilitics, telephone and 
telegraph messages as contained in the House bill and in the 
pending bill, are not in the substitute bill. 

The tax on insurance in the substituie bill follows the 
language and rates of the House bill. 

The tax on beverages and on tobacco and cigars is the same 
in the substitute bill and in the pending bill, 


The tax on admissions and dues follows the language and 
rates of the pending bill. 

The excise taxes carried under Title IX of the pending bill 
are included in the substitute bill, but in addition thereto the 
substitute bill restores the tax upon luxuries as this tax passed 
the House. 

The special taxes under Title X of the pending bill are re- 
tained in the substitute bill, as are also the stamp taxes of 
Title XI. 

The tax on employment of child labor is included in the substi- 
tute bill, as are also the general administrative provisions of 
Title XIII. 

The general provisions of Title XIV are included in the 
substitute bill, with the exception that there is stricken there- 
from the amendment to section 1101, which would repeal the 
existing law with respect to fourth-class mail matter. 

The foregoing is a brief summary of the differences between 
the pending bill and the substitute. The result of these changes 
is to take some of the burden off the men of small incomes and 
place it where it properly belongs—on the larger incomes. 

The substitute bill increases materially the amount of reve- 
nue which will be collected under the war excess-profits tax. It 
is estimated that the rates of the pending bill will produce 
$2,400,000,000 of war excess-profits revenue, while by the sub- 
stitute bill there will be raised under this heading at least 
$3,200,000,000, an increase of $800,000,000. 

Every dollar of this revenue will be taken from concerns that 
have been piling up abnormally high profits, whether these 
profits are what may be strictly termed war profits or merely 
the excess profits, over a reasonable return on business. 

The substitute bill, by restoring the House provisions with 
respect to estate taxes, will be capable of producing an esti- 
mated revenue of $110,000,000 under this head—an increase of 
$88,000,000. 

The substitute bill, under the heading of special taxes, is esti- 
mated to produce $262,805,000, as against $77,805,000, than the 
rates of the Senate bill under this heading would produce. The 
reason of this is that there are restored to the bill all of the lux- 
ury taxes that were eliminated by the Senate committee. Since 
I dictated that paragraph I believe the Senate has incorporated 
the luxury tax in the bill, 

Mr. THOMAS. And reduced the amount to 10 per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; and has cut the amount in two, 
the amount that would be secured under the House rates; but 
I have put it into this substitute at the full amount of 20 per 
cent. By placing these taxes back in the bill a gain in reyenue 
will be made amounting to $185,000,000. 

It is from these items alone, the income tax, war excess-profits 
tax, estate tax, and luxury taxes, that the substitute bill in- 
creases in revenue are derived. 

By eliminating the tax upon freight bills, passenger tickets, 
express and parcel-post packages, telegraph and telephone mes- 
Sages, as will be done if the substitute bill is adopted, there 
would be a loss in revenue upon this one head of $219,000,000. 

But when all the changes are made by the substitute—and 
every change it proposes is for the purpose of placing the tax 
where it belongs, on wealth and luxuries that can well afford 
to bear the tax, and by taking a little off the poor—the 
total increase in revenue under the substitute bill would be 
$1,234,510,000. 

I submit and ask to have printed in the Rxconůb a table show- 
ing the estimated revenue for the 12-month period under the 
pending bill and the substitute. These estimates were prepared 
by the Treasury expert. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Estimated revenues under the Senate bill and the La Follette substitute compared for Ig. 
month period, 


Substitute 
Senate bill bill. 
Income taxes: 

Normal... . 2. scccsccocccessccccseuccccscescacess 14,000, 099, 
Surtax........... «-«| 1,018, 000,000 | 1,714, 510,000 

Corporation tax 000, 700, 000, 
War excess-profit tax 2, 400,000, 000 | 3, 200, 000, 000 
Estate or inheritance taxes.. 22, 000, 000 110,009, 099 
Transportation facilities 219,000,000 l 
8 Ee „000, 000 17, 000, 009 
Admissions and dues 000, 000 54,000,009 
ise taxes 535,000 | 198,535,003 
RN 000, 000 75, 000, 090 
Tobacco and cigars..... 600,000 240, 600; 000 
805, 000 77, 805,000 
1 000, 000 31,000, 000 
Floor taxcs 000, 000 70, 000, 000 
000 | 6,743, 450, 000 


1918. 
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WAR EXCESS-PROFITS TAX OF SUBSTITUTE, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The computations presented have been 
submitted to the Treasury expert—in fact, the estimates were 
prepared by him. I am willing that these estimates should 
stand as the measure of the revenue-producing power of the 
substitute bill. 

At the same time, in fairness to the Senate, I must express 
the belief that the revenue that would be derived under the 
war-profits bracket would be larger than the estimate. 

My reasons for this belief are the following: 

The estimated revenue under the war excess-profits tax as it 
passed the House was $3,200,000,000. The substitute bill has 
practically the House bill rates, but does not permit a corpora- 
tion taxed under the war-profits method a specific exemption of 
$3,000, as does the House bill. 

It appears to me that the striking out of this exemption must 
result in a large increase in the revenue that would be derived 
from war profits. 

The 1916 statistics of income, the latest available, show there 
were 341,253 corporations that made returns of taxable income. 
This number has greatly increased since that time. It is esti- 
mated that this increase is almost 25 per cent, and that there 
are now about 400,000 corporations in the United States. 

Assuming that of these 250,000, or little more than half, 
would pay a tax under the war-profits bracket, it would mean 
that 250,000 corporations would each receive under the substi- 
tute bill a deduction less by $3,000 than under the Senate or 
the House bill. In other words, the rates of the substitute bill 
would apply to $750,000,000 more profits than are taxed under 
the pending or the House bill. 

Seven hundred and fifty million dollars of profits additional 
to the profits taxed under the war-profits bracket at the rate of 
80 per cent would yield additional revenue of $600,000,000. 

This $600,000,000 added to the estimated $3,200,000,000 would 
bring the total yield of revenue under the war excess-profits tax 
to $3,800,000,000. 

That would amount to a war-profits tax of 76 per cent on the 
estimate of $5,000,000,000 of war profits, and would make the 
substitute bill produce revenue of $1,734,510,000 in excess of the 
revenue estimated to be derived under the pending bill. 

As I said, I have only endeavored to indicate in a brief way 
how these relief provisions will operate. Their effect upon the 
revenues of the Government is clearly indicated by the estimate 
of the amount of war excess profits to be collected under the 
pending bill. 

In the substitute bill, without making too many changes, I 
have endeavored to saye, and the provisions of the substitute 
bill will save, to the Government revenue to an amount of from 
$800,000,000 to $1,400,000,000 out of the tax on war excess profits 
alone. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to present the more objec- 
tionable provisions of the pending bill as I view them and to 
remedy in some measure its more serious defects by the sub- 
stitute bill which I have submitted to the consideration of the 
Senate. 
= EVERY DOLLAR OF WAR PROFITS SHOULD BE TAKEN, 

I would not have it understood that I regard the substitute 
bill as the best measure that might be drawn to meet present 
requirements. Far from it. A just measure would allow no 
man or corporation to retain a dollar of profits made directly 
out of this war. 

Thousands of letters are coming to us daily from the families 
of soldiers who are being supported by charity because the Gov- 
ernment has failed to pay to these dependent ones the insurance 
and allotments to which they are entitled. 

The suffering resulting is appalling. I make reference to it 
in this connection solely to remind Senators how near the limit 
of destitution and suffering a great mass of people in this coun- 
try are actually living. 

When a family so situated gives up the father and the sons 
to the service of the Government, they give everything. They 
give all their income when they give the power that produces 
that income. If the rich gave all of their income and loaned 
the Government all of their capital, they would give no more to 
support the war than the hundreds of thousands whose fathers 
‘and brothers were taken for this war service. 

I would take every dollar of war profits, leaving business its 
cnormous prewar profits and its capital untouched. 

I would take all of the incomes over enough to enable the 
owner of the income to support his family in comfort. 

But, sir, I know that such a bill would receive little support 
in this body. 

I bave therefore offered a substitute bill that is far short of 
the requirements that justice demands. 

1 desire a record vote whenever the Senate is ready to pass 
upon the adoption or rejection of my substitute. 


Mr. President, in yiew of the unexpected progress made with 
the consideration of this bill since it was reported to the Senate 
it appeared that all committee amendments might be disposed 
of and that we might reach the parliamentary situation where I 
could present my substitute bill for argument and secure a vote 
upon it during Saturday’s session. As I could avail myself of 
computations already made by the Treasury experts by adopting 
the form of the pending bill with respect to the tax upon excess 
and war profits, and thus expedite the preparation of my sub- 
stitute bill, I prepared my substitute on that basis, 

While not in conformity with my idea of a properly drafted 
war-revenue bill, I took that course under the circumstances 
and made such changes in the pending bill as would levy a 
higher rate of taxation upon excess profits and would bring 
under the war-profits bracket the actual war profits, without 
any deduction made with respect to a percentage of the capital 
or any specific deduction. 

As the bill was not disposed of in its consideration before 
the Senate in Committee of the Whole Saturday night, I have 
had time to work out a substitute plan for a flat 80 per cent 
war-profits tax. 

That is a variation from the printed substitute, and I am 
now calling attention to it. 

As this flat tax on war profits takes no account of the so- 
called excess profits, I have recurred to the provision of the 
House bill taxing the net income of corporations. Under this 
provision such portion of the net income as is used to pay divi- 
dends, the discharge of bonds or other interest-bearing obliga- 
tions, and any amount expended to purchase obligations of the 
United States will be taxed at 12 per cent, and all the net 
income in excess of amounts thus expended would be taxed at 
18 per cent. 

The result of these changes would be to bring a very sub- 
stantial increase in the revenue that would be derived under 
the bill. 

It is true that under this plan the profits of a great number 
of concerns that made exceptionally large earnings in the pre- 
war period but had no increase in earnings during the taxable 
year would not be subject to quite as high a rate of taxation as 
would those same corporations if taxed under the provisions of 
the pending bill or the provisions of the House bill. This is be- 
cause the substitute as framed makes no provision for the taxa- 
tion of excess profits and is based wholly upon the idea that the 
profits that should bear the high rate of taxation for war pur- 
poses are the profits that are made out of war. 

This conforms to the fundamental idea of a war-profits tax. 
It will bear equally upon the large and the small corporations. 
It will touch no corporation that did not make profits out of 
war. It is ascertained by subtracting the average net income 
of the corporation for the prewar period from the net income 
of the taxable year, and taxing the difference at the rate of 80 
per cent. It is a tax easy to administer. It will take no toll 
except that which should be taken. It would do no harm if it 
was placed as high as 90 per cent or 100 per cent, because the 
Corporatio would be left an amount equal to its peace-time 
profit, 

I will say, Mr. President, as my conception of fair taxation, 
that no dollar of profit should be permitted to accrue to any man 
or to any corporation out of this war. 

As for corporations that did not exist in the prewar period, 
their war profits are to be determined by comparison with the 
war profits of representative corporations doing a like business. 
As to corporations that have added or withdrawn new capital, 
they are permitted a deduction plus or minus 10 per cent of 
the capital withdrawn or added. Under the determination with 
respect to the war profits of 1918 and levying an 80 per cent 


tax on same, this substitute would therefore yield 80 per cent 


of $5,000,000,000 of war profits, or $4,000,000,000 of revenue. 

Under the excess and war profits bracket of the pending bill 
it is estimated that the revenue will amount to $2,400,000,000 ; 
with the change which I would make there would be an increase 
in revenue which will amount to $1,400,000,000. ` 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not ait to break into the Senator's 
line of thought, but he says that there should be no war profits, 
and he takes 80 per cent of war profits and there is then aaa 
20 per cent left of the war profits, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In saying that there should be no war 
profits I am speaking my personal view. In presenting a bill 
which takes only 80 per cent, I am doing the best I can with the 
Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. 
all the war profits? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. No; it takes 80 per cent of the war 
profits, and takes it as a flat tax, 


| 
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The Senator’s substitute, then, does not take 
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Mr. President, to effect the necessary changes I have had to 
make a few corrections in the print of the amendment in the 
form: of a substitute which Senators have before them. If any 
Senator desires to mark the changes into his copy, E will submit 
them to the Sennte and Senators will see just what changes I 
have made im the printed amendment which is upon their desks; 
The first of these changes occurs at the bottom of page 31. 
Instead of the language beginning with line 22, paragraph (a), 
E have recurred to the language in the House bill, which will be 
found on the copy of the pending bill beginning at line 23, page 
47. I have restored the matter there stricken through down to 
and including line 8, on page 48. 

I will read into the Recorv, Mr. President, the change made by 
the substitute bill. At page 31, after line 21, I have added the 
following: 

Im case of a domestic corporation, 18 per cent of the amount of the 
2 T 
does 8 the sum of (1) the amount of dividends paid tug 
the taxable year plus (2) the amount paid during the. — — ear 


ef earnin or profits in dis ot bonds; and o 
bea obligations outstanding prior to the ing of the taxable 
. the amount. paid during the taxable year in the purchase 


2 onlign tions of the United States issued after September 1, 1915. 

In section 301, page 54 of the substitute bill, in lines 16 and 
17, I have stricken out the matter which occurs in parentheses ; 
in line 19, all after the words “ equal to,” and the balance of page 
54 and page 55, down to and ineluding the word “ which,” on 
Une 9; also all after the parenthesis in line 11 down to and 
including line 19; on page 56, line 9, after the word “be,” in- 
serting the words “10 per cent”; on page 57 strike out lines 
7, 8. 9, 10. and 11; on page 62, in Iine 21, strike out all after 
the word “capital” where it occurs in the center of the line; 
also lines 22 and. 23 down to and including the words “ trade or 
business,” in line 24. 

With these changes the language of the substitute bill as I 
introduced it om December 19, and as I offer it now, are iden- 
tical, so that Senators may very easily follow these changes 
and will appreciate that, while I make a change in the corpora- 
tion tax and in the war excess-profits tax, the body of the 
substitute bill remains as it was introduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. McKerrar in the chair]. 
The question is upon the adoption of the amendment offered as 
a substitute by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Upon that I ask for a record vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES. of Washington (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] and therefore withhold my vete. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FarL} to the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. Transferring 
that pair to the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN], I vote nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was ealled). My general 
pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], 
does not apply te this propesal. I therefore vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was ealled). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RODINSON], 
who. is absent. I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carper]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrraran]} and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. MeLman] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Crnnerson} and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING. Announcing my pair with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Sante], and not knowing how he 
would vot. on this question, E withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Suterps}. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from New Jersey I[Mr. Bam] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
on account of illness of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 
He is paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Mr. LODGE. E have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ater from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN}; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerMan] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] ; 


The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts]; and 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. Sarra} with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

The result was announced—yeas 6, nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—6. 
Borak La Follette Nugent Vardaman 
Gronna Norris 
NAYS—54. 

Bankhead Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smoot 
Beckham ello, New Spencer 
Brandegee < Penrose Sutherland 

n Kirby Phelan Swanson 
Dill m Knox Poindexter Thomas 
Fernald Lenreot Pollock rummell 
Fletcher Lewis Pomerene Underwood 
F Saulsbury Warren 
Gerry Shafroth. Watson 
Hale MeKellar Sheppard Weeks. 
Harding Martin, Ky. Simmons Williams. 
Henderson Martin, Va. mith, Ariz, Wolcott 
Hitchcock Moses Smith, Ga. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Myers Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—36. 
Ashurst Gay McLean Sherman 
Baird Gof McNary Shiclds 
Calder Gore Overman Smith, Mich 
Colt Hardwiek Owen mith, 
Culberson Hollis Page Sterling 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Pittman Thompson 
Jones, Wash. Ransdell ‘Townsend 

Fall Kenyon Reed Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen King Robinson alsh 


So Mr. La FOLLETTE’s amendment, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this morning a motion which 
I made to strike out three lines om page 123, was accepted by 
the committee. My attention has been called to the identical 
language on page 128, beginning on line 7 and ending with 
line 9. I ask that that may also be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Srcrerasy. On page 128, line T, it is proposed to strike 
out: “and to the extent of the excess over 525.000 of the 
amount receivable by any beneficiary as insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent upon his own life.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment. was. agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I send to the desk the following amendment. I 
have submitted it to the chairman of the: committee and it has 
received some investigation. I think he will accept the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 278, after line 7, insert: 

Sec. 1407. That it shall be the duty of every individual partnership. 
and corporation which, since the 6th day of April, 1917. entered 
into — contract. undertaking, agreement, or transaction with the 
United States, or with any agency, officer, or commission of the United 
States, or with any other 8 corporation having con- 
tract, relations with the United States, for the performance of any work 
or for the supplying of any materials or property for the use of or for 
the account of the United States to file with the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and with the Attorney General, within 60 days after 
the passage of this act, a true and correct copy of every such contract, 
undertaking, agreement, or transaction, together with a true, accurate, 
and complete statement of all work and labor performed and materials 
and property supplied, and an account of all moneys or ether things of 
value received, expenses incurred, and profits made and realized from 
such contract, undertaking, agreement, or transaction. 

Sec. 1408. That in cases where the work to be performed or the 
materials to be supplied shall not have been completed within 60 
days after the passage of this act, a further and supplementary state- 
ment covering the same matters and to the same effect as hereinbefore 
preseribed shall be filed with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and with the Atterney General within 60 days after the completion 
of such contract, undertaking, agreement, or transaction. 

Sec, 1409. That during the pendency of the present state of war 
every individual, partnership, and corporation, which shall hereafter 
enter into any contract, undertaking, agreement, or transaction with 
the United States, or with any agency, officer, er commission of the 
United States, or with any other person, partnership, or corporation 
having contract relations with the United States, for the performauce 
of any work and for the supplying of any materials or property for 
the use of or for the aecount of the United States, shall i tely 
file with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and with the Attorney 
General a true, correct, and complete copy of every such contract. under- 
taking, agreement, or transaction, and shall within 60 days after the 
completion of such contract, undertaking, agreement, or transaction 
file with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and with the Attorney 
General the statement of work, receipts, expenditures, and profits herein» 


re prescribed. 

Sec. 1410, That if such contract, undertaking, agreement, or trans» 
action requires the performance of work or the supplying of materials 
or propery. for a period extending beyond one r, then the statement 
hereinbefore prescribed shall be filed with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and with the Attorney General on. or before the Ist day of 


January in each and every 22 — during the continuance of such con- 


tract, undertaking, agreement, or transaction, and upon the completion 
centract, undertaking, nt 


of such agreement, or transaction the sta 
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wor! ipt ndjitures, and profi hereinbefore prescri 
pf EE Ted with the Co 8 of Internal Revenue — 
e orne; 


Sac. That the statement ‘hereinbefore 1 to be filed | 
„ of Internal Revenue and the Attorney 


412, 
—.— 1407 to 1411, inclusive, ‘within the time Sesame 
constitute * misdemeanor, 
Stee ne not $5; 
bee. both such fine and tmprisonmen: 
8.14418. paes, or b f any n or officer or 


or partnership boat oor knowin AT TRTA . set ieee r state * 
roo ag 


ternal Revenue ad 


said Attorney G he shall be pt egy or, 
and u n conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex 
$5. or im; t mot exceeding five years, or by 


persons military, and 
asso y Be Pere of the Gaited 22525 r „ are personal 
and whose duties, offices, and functions are prescribed by taw shall 
an: from the operation of the . sections 1407 to 1413, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have examined that amendment very 
closely, and members of the committee have also done likewise, i 
and I will accept it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I simply want to suggest 
in relation to the amendment for the consideration of the con- 
ference committee, there are thousands of people, no doubt, who | 
have had relations with the Government of a contractual nature 
since the war broke out, who will not know anything about the 
passage of the bill. The amendment is in a revenue act. It 
makes n penal offense for all people who neglect for a period | 
of 60 days after the passage of the bill filing copies of their 
contracts with the internal-revenue collector. I suggest that | 
if adopted—and I am not opposing it at all—the conference com- | 
mittee should provide that the parties having the contracts 
should in some way be notified by the ‘Government that this 18 
required of them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Does the Senator understand that the eon 


ferees would have authority to make changes in this provision? | 
I hope so. At any rate if they can not | 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
do it they can not; but I suggest if it is possible they should | 
do so, because there are many people who ‘are not used to deal- | 
ing with the Government and have made contracts of a small | 
nature who will never know about this measure, and they may 
be the victims of blackmail and serious oppression unless | 
they are notified, and they should be notified. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The purpose of the amendment is undoubt- | 
edly good. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- | 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still in Committee 
of the Whole, and open to amendment. If there be no further | 
amendment as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. POMERENE, I reserved the other day the right to have 
a separate vote in the Senate on the amendment relating to the 
zone system, to wit, section 1101 of the bill. I ask that that 
matter may be submitted to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, all the 
other amendments to the bill that have been agreed to in Com- 
mittee of the Whole will be concurred in. They are eoncurrred 
in. The question now is on concurring in the amendment re- 
served by the Senator from Ohio, which the Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY, On page 277, insert section 1101 in the follow- | 
ing words: i 

SEC. 1101. That on and after July 1, 1919, the rates of 
ea entered as second-class matter (meludin . copies to 

e extent of 10 per cent of the weight of copies malled 
during the calendar year) when sent by the publisher from the | 
post office of publication or other office, or when sent ‘by a news | 
agent to actual subscribers thereto, or to other news ‘agents for the pur- 
pose of sale, shall be 1 cent per pound or fraction thereof for deliv 
within the first and second zones applicable to fourth-class matter, an 
Aa: = per pound or fraction thereof for delivery within any other | 


mame) This section shall take effect July 1, 1919. 


Mr. POMERENE, This is the amendment repealing the pres- 
ent zone system as applied to second-class mail. I think Sen- 
ators are fully familiar with what is involved, and I do not care 
to occupy the time of the Senate to say anything further upon it. 
I ask for the yeas and nays upon concurring in the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I feel that I ought to make a 
correction in the statement that I made on the floor of the 


Senate the other day when we had the zone system under con- 
sideration. It will ‘take me only a minute. The Senate was led 
to believe, and I was also led to believe and made the statement, 


that Mr. Penton was publisher of the Iron Age, a magazine 


published in New York, and I took it for granted when the 
statement was made that Mr. Penton was the ‘publisher of that 


s p magasine A letter was read in the Senate the other day when 


we had this question up by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POME- 
18 stating that he, of course, very much preferred to have an 
increase in the second-class postage rates rather than have the 
Leos pos postage raised from 1 cent to 3 cents. The magazine 
was pointed te as a horrible example of the cost of second-class 
mall matter to the Government of the United States. 

My attention has been called to the fact that Mr. Penton 18 


not the publisher of the magazine, has nothing whatever to do 


with it, but does publish a little magazine in Cleveland, Ohio, 
whose circulation is in the iron industry around Cleveland, and 
it hardly goes out of the first zone. Of course, under the propo- 


be} sition he would prefer very greatly to have the rate provided in 


the present law apply to his magazine rather than to have it 
apply to first-class mail matter. 

I have a copy of the magazine before me. I notice there are 
43 pages of reading matter with certain insertions in that read- 
ing matter and 189 pages of advertisements, and this is not the 
Christmas edition. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator the name of that 
magazine? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state that the magazine is the Iron Trade 
Review, published at Cleveland, Ohio. This is the issue of 
December 19, 1918. I felt that I should make that correction. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is true that a mistake was made in 
Saying that he was connected with the Iron Age, but the Senate 
still has not investigated the subject sufficiently te have the 
facts. The Trade Review, to which the Senator referred, is 
one of the publications. Mr. Penton has either four or five 
| publications, The statement that it is limited in its circulation 
to a few iron people in and about Cleveland is wholly gratuitous 
on the part of the Senator from Utah. Tt is not the fact. It 
has a very wide circulation throughout the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I make the statement I do, in relation to where 
it is circulated, from men who have sent to me the information; 
and if the Senator wants to know who they are I can tell him 
exactly who they are. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is not necessary to tell me who they 
are, I know Mr. Penton, and I know he is one of the reliable 
men of this country, and he is not a Democrat, but he is a Re- 
publican who believes in paying his way without getting his 
hand in the public till. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 


in ee is known as the zone postal amendment. 


Mr. POMERENE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the Chair state 


| what the amendment is. 


The Secnerary. On page 276, line 22, insert section 1402. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll 


on concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of the 


Whole. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GERRY (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last vote I vote nay.” 


Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). As 


heretofore announced I am paired with the senior Senator from 


Louisiana [Mr. Ranspecr] and withhold my vote. 
Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 


transfer of my pair that I announced on the last vote and vote 


“nay.” 
Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Announcing the same 
pair and transfer as on the previous vote of ‘to-day I vote yea.” 
Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). Making the 


| Same announcement of the transfer of my pair I vote “yea.” 


The roll call was ‘concluded. 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
under, a misapprehension. I change my vote from “nay” to 

“yea, n 

I am informed that the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper], 
with whom I am paired, would vote as I do, and therefore I do 
not need to make a transfer. 

Mr. STERLING. I announce my pair as on the previous vote, 
and I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
omitted to state that I made the same transfer of my pair on 
this vote that I did on the previous one. 
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Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I wish 
to inquire whether the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] 
has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and let 
my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 

Bankhead Henderson Nelson Sterling 
rah Hitchcock New Swanson 
Brandegee Johnson, Cal Penrose Underwood 

Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Warren 
Dillingham Kendrie Poindexter Watson 
Fernald ox Saulsbury Weeks 
Fletcher Lewis Simmons Williams 
France Lod. Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Gerry McCumber Smith, Md. 
Hale Martin, Va Smoot 
Harding Moses Spencer 
NAYS—22. 
Beckham La Follette Nugent Sutherland 
Gronna Lenroot Pollock Thomas 
Johnson, S. Dak. McKellar Pomerene 
Kenyon Martin, Ky. Shafroth Vardaman 
King Myers i 
Kirby Norris Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—33. 

Ashurst Ga. Overman Smith, Mich, 
Baird Go Owen Smith, S. C. 
Calder Gore Page Thompson 
Colt Hardwick Pit n Townsend 
Culberson Hollis el Wadsworth 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Reed Walsh 

rtis Kellogg Robinson 
Fall McLean Sherman 
Frelinghuysen McNary Shields 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Secretary 
be authorized to adjust the numbers of sections and subsections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SPENCER. I offer the following amendment to the bill 
in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 197, line 2, strike out the figure 
“10” and substitute in lieu thereof the figure “5.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to inquire whether the Senator 
from Missouri reserved that amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER. I did not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. I will make no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri to the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, nothing except a real sincere 
belief that there is an existing inequality could move me at this 
time to take a single moment. The Senate has agreed to the 
reduction of the tax upon jewelry from 10 per cent to 5 per cent. 
Every article of jewelry 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, at the request of a number of 
Senators on the committee I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I object. My objection is based upon the 
fact that representatives of the fur industry appeared before 
the committee and expressed themselves dissatisfied with the 
rate that the committee reported in the bill. If we are going to 
tax pantaloons and silk stockings, and so forth, 10 per cent as 
luxuries, we should also place a similar tax on furs as luxuries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Confusion has arisen by reason 
of the fact that all the Senate committee amendments made as 
in Committee of the Whole were concurred in, and in order to 
have this amendment adopted the Senator from Missouri will 
have to ask for a reconsideration of the vote. It grew out of 
inadvertence I know on his part. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the amendment be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it will be 
reconsidered. The question now is upon the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri to the amendment of the committee. 

Mx. GRONNA. I ask that the amendment may be read. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 197, line 2, strike out the figure 
“10” and substitute in lieu thereof the figure “5,” so as to 
read: 

(18) Articles made out of any fur, or articles of which fur is the 
component material of chief value, 10 per cent. 

The amendment to the amendment proposes to strike out 
10“ and insert “5,” so as to read 5 per cent. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not know that I par- 
ticularly care to discuss this amendment, but I have occupied 
no time in the discussion of this measure, and I simply wish to 
say that i agree with what the Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHNSON] well said to-day, that the action of the Committee 


on Finance is an indorsement of the 17 Members who fought 
for an increased rate on excess profits last year. I did take 
some time last year to explain my position as to the rates on 
excess war profits. I then stated that no man who was known 
to be a financier even in a small way would carry on his busi- 
ness in the manner that we were proposing to conduct the busi- 
ness of the Government. I restate now that no man who is 
worth a million dollars would borrow and mortgage his plant 
for two-thirds of that sum, as we are now proposing to do only 
on a vastly greater scale in the case of the Government. He 
would realize that that would reduce the value of his securities 
the same as a similar procedure would depreciate the value of 
the bonds of the Government. 

Mr. President, those of us who stated last year that we be- 
lieved that the rates then imposed were insufficient were char- 
acterized as disloyal and pro-German. The chairman of the 
committee acknowledged here on the floor in making his excel- 
lent speech the other day that unless this bill were passed be- 
fore the end of this year the Government would lose $2,000,000,- 
000 in revenue. The rates imposed in this bill are not any 
more excessive than the rates proposed by the minority of 17 
Senators last year; and if we are to lose $2,000,000,000 in the 
event this new bill is not enacted during this year, then we 
have reason to suppose that we would have collected more than 
$2,000,000,000 if the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
California and supported by the other 16 Members of the Senate 
had been agreed to a year ago. So the Senator from North 
Carolina, the chairman of the Committee on Finance, has also 
indorsed the position which we took a year ago, although at 
that time he made the statement—I think I recollect it dis- 
tinctly—that if the increased rates proposed by us then were 
incorporated in the bill it would disturb business. After the 
chairman made that statement the bill was recommitted to the 
Committee on Finance and the rates nearly doubled. 

I simply wanted to say this much to make plain the fact 
that the Members of the Senate to whom I have referred—17 in 
number, I belieye—who then said that from an economic stand- 
point it was necessary to increase these rates, have been in- 
dorsed by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
chairman of the committee has accepted the amendment as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] to the com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Other members of the committee do 
not accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. SPENCER. I ask for a division. 

The question being put, on a division the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate and 
still open to amendment. If there be no further amendment, 
the question is, Shall the amendments be engrossed, and the 
bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? ' 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House on the bill and amendments, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees upon the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Smarons, Mr. Wittrams, Mr. Surra of Georgia, 
Mr. Penrose, and Mr. Lopce conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the bill be reprinted, with the 
Senate amendments numbered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that motion would only carry 
about 1,682 copies, to be distributed all over the United States. 
I ask that an order be made for the printing of the bill as 
passed by the Senate, with the amendments numbered, the num- 
ber of copies that can be printed under the law within the $500 
limitation. I can not now figure as to the exact number, but, 
under the law, we are authorized to print $500 worth; and 
whatever number may be printed within that cost I move be 


printed. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah. 


The question recurs on the 


1918. 
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A The order was reduced to writing and was agreed to, as fol- 
ows: 


Ordered, That there be 3 = the use of the Senate as man 
copies of the revenue bill (H. ) as may be within the $500 
Umita tion as is prescribed by 22 — passed by the Senate, showing the 
amendments of the Senate numbered. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to sub- 
mit a request for unanimous consent, During the last session, 
in October last, the Senate voted upon the woman-suffrage joint 
resolution. It failed by a very small vote, and on reconsidera- 
tion, was placed on the calendar, There are several Senators 
who have entered the Senate since that time, so that there is 
now a full membership of the Senate, and it seems to me that 
the joint resolution could be disposed of without any particular 
discussion and without taking very much time. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to consider that joint 
resolution at 2 o’clock on January the 10th. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I feel compelled to object 
to that request, because we have very much more important 
business coming before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR PEACE. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration—— 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, is the Senator from North Caro- 
lina about to move an adjournment? 

Mr. SIMMONS, No; I was going to move an executive ses- 
sion. 

Mr. LEWIS. Previous to that may I be permitted to make 
an announcement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. I merely desire to give notice, then, that on 
the next legislative day of our assembly I shall address the 
Senate upon the peace terms proposed by the United States 
through the President, replying to the criticisms of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kwox] and of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lovee]. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY, 
Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Thursday next at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, December 26, 1918, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 23 
(legislative day of December 15), 1918. 
REGISTER oF LAND OFFICE. 


Henry P. Andrews to be register of the land office at Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
PosTMASTERS. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Joseph A, Hanley, Erie. 
George B. M. Ward, Laceyville. 
C. Brown, Langeloth. 
John A. Waltman, Ma 


Percy W. 
Isaac Scarborough, New Hope. 
Edward Ace, Nicholson. - 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Marie V. Keel, Allendale. 
Fred Mishoe, Greelyville. z 
William T. Reynołds, jr., Mount Pleasant, 
Inez H. Whitlock, Ridgeway. 
Arthur R. Garner, Timmonsville. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Perry H. Clute, Bigstone City. 
Israel R. Krause, Java. 
Arnold Poulsen, Lennox. 

WISCONSIN. 

Douglas S. Knight, Bayfield. 
Palmer G. Slauson, Evansville, 
Gustay B. Husting, Mayville, 
Edward A. Severson, Neenah. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mopar, December 23, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Conden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Father in heaven, let Thy blessing, like the manna from 
heaven, fall into the hearts of all Thy children and bring them 
in harmony with Thee. 

May the memories of the past, childhood, youth, with all 
their hallowed associations, fill our hearts with the spirit of 
the season, that the Christ life may be our life; who taught us 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive; that we may 
help the needy ; strengthen the weak by giving of our substance; 
cheer the lonely by our presence; comfort the sorrowing by kind 
words and loving smiles. 

God grant that the Christ spirit may reign over the earth 
now and evermore, that the good that is in man may drive out 
the evil and bring into the world that peace for which all true 
men pray. In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, December 21, 
1918, was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested : 

S. 5102. An act to authorize the change of name of the 
steamer Charlotte Graveraet Breitung to T. K. Maher. 


ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on “nrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12916. An act to provide for the temporary promotion of 
commissioned officers of the Marine Corps serving with the 
Army; and 

H. R. 12945. An act providing for the purchase of uniforms, 
accouterments, and equipment by officers of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, and midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy from the Government at cost. 


MINING CLAIMS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks for the 
present consideration of the resolution which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 372) to amend Senate joint resolution 78, 
approved October 5, 1917, entitled “Joint resolution to suspe re- 
quirewents of the annual assessment work on mining claims ¢ during 
the years 1917 and 1918.“ 


Be it resolved, etc., That the provisions 7 Senate joint resolutlon ap- 
roved October 5, 1917, be amended so as to provide that the time for 
iling notices to hold said mining in the Territ of Alaska under 
— sone. resolution be, and the same is hereby, extended to the Ist day of 

The — Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I will state that the word comes 
to me through the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SULZER] that at 
this time there is, and for some time back there has been, a 
yery great prevalence of influenza; that the mails have been 
stopped and that all travel practically has ceased in the Terri- 
tory, at least in some parts of it; and that these people who 
were to file their claims by the ist of January, 1919, do not now 
have the opportunity to do so. This resolution provides that 
these people may file their claims up to the Ist of April, 1919. 
It simply extends the time for filing these notices by three months. 

Mr. MANN. What are the claims? 

Mr. FOSTER. They are in Alaska. They apply only to 
Alaska. 

Mr. MANN. What kind of claims are they? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mining claims. Senate joint resolution 78 
provided that the assessment work might be omitted for the 
years 1917 and 1918, but they must file a notice with the 
recorder where the mining claim is located in order to get the 
benefits of this law. This will expire on the 1st day of Jan- 
uary, 1919. 

Mr. MANN. If, as the gentleman says, this condition has 
existed for some time, why have they waited until this date 
and then come in without a bill having been introduced? 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I will state this: I do net know how 
long it has existed, but, as I understand, it has been some little 
time since this disease has existed; but I suppose that in the 
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hope that they might be able to file these claims and get them 
tò the office in time they did not ask Congress to give this relief. 

Mr. MANN. Of course they haye not discovered the fact in 
the last 48 hours? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no; they have not discovered that. But 
I will state that Mr. O'Neill, the United States commissioner 
at Nome, has telegraphed to the Delegate that it is very urgent 
that this relief be granted to these people. I will state that 
there is no other relief granted to them except the right to file 
these notices until 90 days from now. 

Mr. MANN. If this is not granted, what happens? 

Mr. FOSTER. If they are unable to file their notices by 
the Ist day of January, somebody may come along and take 
their claims. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman from Illinois consulted with 
other members of the Committee on Mines and Mining? 

Mr. FOSTER. I have not had the opportunity of consulting 
with them except in a general way, and only a few of them at 
that. I have not found any objection. So far as I know, there 
is no objection to granting these people this relief of 90 days 
for filing their notices. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not take the responsibility of objecting, 
but it is very unusual to bring a matter of this kind up when 
nobody has been consulted on this side of the House, after 
almost everybody was given assurance that he might go home 
for the holidays. I know that my colleague is not going to try 
to take advantage of them. ' 

Mr. FOSTER. Iam not. I agree with my colleague on that 


point. But it has only come tọ my knowledge in the last few 
days. It is urgent; and if it is to be done, it ought to be 
done now. 


Mr. MANN. Itis negligence on the part of somebody. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman knows that some men leave 
things go until the last minute. 

Mr. MANN. That is very unsafe in dealing with Congress. 

Mr. FOSTER. Still, it is on account of sickness, and nobody 
can be hurt in this matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution, 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


DEPORTATION OF ALIENS WHO WITHDREW THEIR FIRST PAPERS. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes, and during that 
time to present a resolution adopted by the Elks Lodge of 
Seattle, of which 20 per cent went to the front. The resolution 
is on the question of the deportation of aliens who have with- 
drawn their first papers. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman offering a resolution or 


asking that it be read? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I ask that it be read. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. The Clerk, without 
objection, will read this resolution as part of the gentleman’s 
remarks. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas there was a law passed by the Congress of these United States 
in July, 1918, known as an amendment fo selective-service act, giv- 
ing persons within the draft age who had taken out first papers for 

American citizenship the privilege of turning in said first papers to 

their local exemption board and thereby become exempt from service; 


and 

Whereas thousands of men within draft age who had been in this coun- 
try for many years and had signified their intention to become citi- 
zens took advantage of this law and thereby became exempted from 
military service, or were discharged from military service by reason 
thereof, and have taken lucrative positions in the mills, shipyards, 
and factories ; and 

Whereas in the great world war for democracy the rank and file of 
the best of our American manhood have suffered and sacrificed them- 
selves in order to uphold the principles upon which this country was 
founded and for which they were willing to give up their Hfe's blood 
if necessary to preserve; and 

Whereas Seattle Lod No. 92, points with everlasting pride to the 
fact that over one- fth of its membership left their positions, voca- 
tions, and business, exemplifying the true spirit of Americanism and 
of Eikdom, many of them shedding their life’ 
cause ; and 

Whereas these counterfeit, would-be Americans, who are, in our opin- 
ion, neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, would contaminate the 100 cent 
true American soldiers and sailors who wiil shortly return to again 
engage in the gainful porsuits of life: Therefore be it 


Resotced, That we, Seattle Lodge, No. 92, B. P. O. E., numbering 5,000 
true, red-blooded Americans, do ask the Congress of these United States 


s blood for the common 


to immediately enact a law to send these aliens who withdrew their 
first papers back to the country from whence they came, for we want 
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$ et were unwilling to fight for is 

too good for them to nin. Be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Brother Joun F. 
ore Congress, and a copy be printed in the Elko- 


CA 
No. 92, 


Presented to this lodge for action. 
(Signed) JOHN J. SULLIVAN, 
Sergeant, United States Army. 
[Applause.] 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF IN THE NEAR EAST. 


Mr. MONTAGUE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Virginia rise? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of two motions—one to dis- 
charge the Committee on the Judiciary from further considera- 
tion of Senate bill 4785, and the other to take that bill, which is 
now upon the Speaker’s table, and consider it in lieu of House 
bill 12635. The Senate bill is a bill to incorporate the American 
Committee for Relief in the Near East, the purposes of which I 
explained a few days since. I do not desire to take time now 
unless some gentleman wishes to ask me a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to discharge the Committee on the Judiciary from 
further consideration of Senate bill 4785 and for the present 
consideration of the same. Is there objection? 


Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object: 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I reserve the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. Is the Senate bill identical with the House bill 


12635, which is reported from the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is identical. It has the unanimous re- 
port of the House committee and it passed the Senate on tle 
unanimous report of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did the gentleman who ob- 
jected the other day withdraw his objection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have a letter from the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Garp] withdrawing his objection to the bill. He had 
telegraphic correspondence with the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, Mr. Wess, who is away in North Carolina. 
His objection has been withdrawn. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Reserving the right to object, may I inquire of 
the gentleman from Virginia as to the probable length of time 
to be occupied in the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentlemen had not interrupted, I 
hoped it would be over by this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 5 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12635) to incorporate the American Committee for Relief 
in the Near East. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following persons, namely, James L. 
Barton, Samuel T. Dutton, Cleveland H. Dodge, Henry Morgenthau, 
Edwin M. Bulkley, Alexander J. Hemphill, Charles R. Crane, William 
Howard Taft, Charles Evans Hughes, Elihu Root, Harry Pratt Judson, 
Charles E. Beury, Arthur J. Brown, John B. Calvert, William I. Cham- 
berlain, William T. Ellis, James Cardinal Gibbons, Jerome D. Greene, 
David i. Greer, Harold A. Hatch, William I. Haven, Myron T. Herrick, 
Hamilton Holt, Frank W. Jackson, Arthur Curtiss James, Frederick 
Lynch, Vance G. McCormick, Charles S. Macfarland, Henry B. F. Mac- 
farland, William B. Millar, John R. Mott, Frank Mason North, George 
A. Plimpton, Philip Rhinelander, William Jay Schieffelin, George T. 
Scott, Albert Shaw, William Sloane, Edward Lincoln Smith, Robert 
Eliot Speer, James M. Speers, Oscar S. Straus, Charles V. Vickrey, 
. Wheeler, Stanley White, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Talcott Williams, 
and Ste hen S. Wise, their associates and successors duly chosen, are 
hereby Incorporated and declared to be a body corporate of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the name of the American Committee for Relief 
in the Near East, and by that name shall be known and have per- 
petual succession, with the powers, limitations, and restrictions herein 
contained. 

Sec. 2. That the object for which said corporation is incorporated 
shall be: To provide relief, and to assist in the repatriation, rehabilita- 
tion, and reestablishment of suffering and dependent poopie of the 
Near East and adjacent areas; to provide for the care of orphans and 
widows, and to conduct any industrial enterprises or operations of a 

hilanthropic character which may, in the 2 of the corporation 

necessary to promote the social, economic, and industrial welfare g 
those who have been rendered destitute or dependent, directly or indi- 
rectly, by the vicissitudes of war, the cruelties of men, or other causes 
beyond $ 

EC. 3. 


, Charles E. ury, 
Haye omer op Wullam r. Ellis, James Cardinal Gibbons, Jerome D. 


1918. 
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. Straus, Charles V. 
Talcott 


ri by death 
8 trustees in such manner as the by-laws shall prescribe, and 
the persons so bene thereupon become trustees and also mem- 

corpori 

hema 4, That the principal office of the corporation shall be located in 
the District of Columbia, but offices may be maintained and meetings 
of the corporation or of the trustees and committees may be held in 
other places, such as the by-laws may from time to time fix. 

Src. 5, That the said trustees shall be entitled to take, hold, and 
administer any securities, funds, or prone, which may be transferred 
to them for the purposes and objec nbefore enumerated by the 
existing and unincorporated American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief, and such other funds or property as may at any time be 

ven, devised, or bequeathed to them, or to such corporation for the 
purposes of the trust; with full power from time to time to adopt a 
common seal, to appoint cfficers, whether members of the board of trus- 
tees or otherwise, and such employees as may be deemed necessary 
for carrying on the business of the corporation, and at such salaries or 
with such remuneration as they may think proper; and full power to 
adopt by-laws and such rules or regulations as may be necessary to 
secure the safe and convenient transaction of the business of the cor- 

t . 

pormec. 0. That as soon as may be possible after the passage of this act 
a meeting of the trustees hereinbefore named shall be called by Samuel 
T. Dutton, Cleveland H. Dodge, Henrý Ready ag Edwin M. Bulkley, 
Alexander J. Hemphill, Willlam B. ar, George T. Scott, James L. 
Barton, and Charles V. Vickrey, or any six of them, at the Borough of 
Manhattan, in the city of New York, by notice served in person or by 
mail, addressed to each trustee at his place of residence; and the said 
trustees named herein, or a majority thereof, being assembled, shall 
organize and proceed to adopt by-laws, to elect officers, and generally to 
organize the said corporation. 

Fi co 7. That Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal 

s net. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield? The gentleman has the floor, I believe. I should 
like to have the gentleman explain the language in section 2, be- 
ginning in line 15— 
to provide relief and to assist in the repatriation, rehabilitation, and re- 
establishment of suffering and dependent people of the Near East and 
adjacent areas. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That means exactly what it says. There 
are thousands of people there who are suffering for food and 
from disease. The starvation is most extensive; suffering and 
deaths have occurred and are now occurring in a manner per- 
haps unparalleled in the history of the world. The purpose is 
to give these people some assistance. They have been driven 
from one country into another, and it is necessary to secure 
means by which they can be transported back to their original 
homes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I believe the gentleman ex- 
plained to us when the matter was up the other day that the 
expression beginning in line 18 and to conduct any industrial 
enterprises or operations of a philanthropic character” did not 
mean that this corporation was to conduct industrial enterprises 
in the United States. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No; the gentleman will see that the 
power to conduct industrial enterprises is qualified by the clause 
“such industrial enterprises as may be necessary to promote 
- the social, economic, and industrial welfare of those who have 
been rendered destitute,” and so forth. 

Twill say that this provision is to enable instruction to be given 
to many young people in the manual and mechanical trades. It 
is purposed to keep them self-sustaining economic units, to train 
them to work. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is to be conducted, not 
in this country but in other countries? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not think the operations of the cor- 
poration relate to this country at all except the solicitation of 
funds and establishment of offices here. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, as to section 5— 
that the said trustees shall be entitled to take, hold, and administer any 
securities, funds, or property which may be transferred to them for the 
purposes and objects hereinbefore enumerated. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Of course, the gentleman realizes that this 
authority is to enable the trustees to solicit funds and transfer 
securities into money; they must haye that authority in order 
to administer the charity or philanthropy for which the corpo- 
ration is endowed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman would construe 
that provision in section 5 in the light of the language used in 
section 2? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Undoubtedly I would. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MONTAGUE, Yes. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There has been much opposi- 
tion lately to national incorporations and a recent investigation 
in regard to one of them. I think Congress itself has become 
disposed to go slow with respect to these corporations, to work 
here, there, and everywhere. I want to ask the gentleman where 
the funds of this association are to be raised? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. With most earnest apology to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Smarr], I will answer to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for a moment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am asking the question 
because we bave a great deal of distress in the United States 
just now; a large amount of suffering in the families of soldiers 
in France, particularly as to parents, wives, and dependent chil- 
dren. These, as much as the foreign people referred to here, 
deserye our attention. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am unable to answer all of the gentle- 
man’s last remark. As to why some gentlemen wish to give 
charity to one object instead of to another is a matter which 
pertains to the liberty of the citizen, and I do not think we 
can abridge it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is a request for unani- 
mous consent. May I ask the gentleman several questions before 
unanimous consent is granted. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. We are considering the bill under unani- 
mous consent. Unanimous consent has been granted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I ask the gentleman 
that I may be permitted to put some questions in his time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; perhaps I can answer the two gentle- 
men at the same time. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. In section 2, if I may cail the gentleman’s 
attention, the objects of the corporation seem te be of two kinds. 
First, the relief for dependent people in the Near East and 
adjacent areas, and, second, the balance of section 2, which does 
not relate to any place but seems to refer to relief to be given 
to those who are suffering from war anywhere. In other words, 
there is no power of the Red Cross, no power of any other philan- 
thropic organization for the relief of destitution or dependency 
or misfortune that would not be within the scope of this organ- 
ization. Was that the intention? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It was not the intention, but there can be 
no conflict in the charities. Two lights burning in the darkness 
do not interfere with each other. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; but when the gentleman joins with that 
wide power of philanthropic action, so broad it not only pro- 
vides for operations of a philanthropic character for “those 
who have been rendered destitute or dependent, directly or in- 
directly, by the vicissitudes of war, the cruelties of men, or other 
causes beyond their control,” but there is no place limited for 
these industrial operations, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Those industrial operations, as I said in 
response to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], must 
be necessarily of a philanthropic character. They must all tend 
to the consummation of the philanthropic purposes authorized 
by this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, yes; if that be so; but I am not so posi- 
tive that it is so. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I say also to the gentleman that it 
is confined wholly to the Near East? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Even if they be of a philanthropic charac- 
ter—a term which is very elastic—it is not necessary that they 
be confined to the Near East. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. This bill confines its powers to Syria, 
Armenia, and adjacent territory. It is in that particular sec- 
tion of the country that has been under the Ottoman oppression, 
an oppression unparalleled in the history of the world. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the terms of the bill do 
not so confine it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I beg most diffidently to disagree with the 
gentleman. The terms of the bill must be taken with the pur- 
poses of the bill. They must be construed with respect to the 
end to which the power is directed and which is to be exercised. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Would not the“ Near East“ cover Roumania, 
where there has been quite as much suffering as in Armenia 
or Asia Minor? There was an attempt on the part of Bulgaria 
to exterminate the Roumanian Nation. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I doubt whether that is the Near East 
as it is historically understood. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Are these funds to be derived entirely from 
voluntary charitable contributions, or is this society to come 
here and ask Congress to help carry on this work? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Entirely from voluntary contributions, I 
have no idea that they will come to Congress, although there 
is no provision in the bill that prohibits citizens from coming to 
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Congress to ask what they choose. I imagine that of all the 
charities solicited in recent years in America none will be 
freer from a purpose to entangle Congress or the Government 
than this. This incorporation would never have been asked but 
for this reason: The temper of the eastern mind is such that in 
order to facilitate banking operations and communication with 
Government officials it is necessary that there be some impress 
of the Government on the undertaking itself. This Government 
itself is loaning millions and millions of dollars to other coun- 
tries. Why not permit these philanthropic gentlemen, who are 
of every religious denomination and almost every creed in 
America, to haye this technical impress of the Government, in 
order to administer with more facility and efficiency the funds 
that may be collected by voluntary subscription? There will be 
no overhead charges, and the work so far has been administered 
by agencies already in existence. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That is true, and it is very commendable 
and entirely a competent reason for asking for this incorpora- 
tion, but it is covering the same ground that the American Red 
Cross covers now. Not so long ago we incorporated a society 
known as the German-American Alliance, and when the war 
broke out and investigation was had it was found that that 
society was distributing by every means possible throughout 
this country German propaganda in direct contravention to the 
aims of our people and our Nation in the war. The charter 
was promptly revoked. I do not say that this society is to be 
incorporated for any such purpose, but here is a society that 
ean perpetuate itself indefinitely under a charter that has no 
limitation as to time, without restrictions as to place, except 
that it refers to the “Near East.” This corporation can or- 
ganize industries and carry them on and ean administer char- 
ity, or can come to Congress and ask for appropriations of 
money to prosecute its work. Does not the gentleman think 
there ought to be some limitation as to time or place of an 
incorporation that is going to duplicate the work of the Red 
Cross and other charitable organizations already incorporated 
and in existence? These are some of the provisions of this act 
that give me very great concern. I should like to understand 
this proposed corporation better before supporting this bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is not duplicating the work of the Red 
Cross, because the Red Cross has been unable to do this work. 
It has no means adequate to meet it. It is not operating in 
this field; it is not covering the distress that is now crying 
aloud in that country, and it is only too eager for this com- 
mittee to do this work in the Near East. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for five minutes? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think perhaps gentlemen do not quite 
understand the purpose of this organization. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a moment at that point? I asked the gentle- 
man from Virginia a question, and there were other questions 
that I had in mind. That question has not been answered. 
May I have time for discussion before the debate closes? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this is a matter 
involving the highest use of sovereign power. I think the Mem- 
bers should hear it thoroughly and know exactly what we are 
doing. I therefore make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
| The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Alexander Burroughs Fairchild, Benj. L, 
* 


Anderson Butler Darrow Fairchild, Geo. W. 
Anthony Candler, Miss. Davey Farr 
Ashbrook Caraway Davis Ferris 
Aswell Decker Flynn 
pecnerach Carlin y Fordney 

rt „Mass. Dempsey Francis 
Benkes > Carter, Okla, Dewalt 
Bell Chandler, N. X. Dominick Fuller, Mass 
Benson Clark, Fla, Donovan Gallagher 
Beshlin Clark, Pa. Doolt Gallivan 
Black Cleary Doughton Gandy 
Blackmon Connally, Tex. Drane 
Bland, Ind. Cooper, Ghio Drukker rland 
Bowers Cooper, W. Va. Dunn arner 
Brand Cop: =A Dupré Gillett 
Britten Costello Dyer Glynn 
Brod Crago Eagan — 2. N. C 
Browne Crosser Edmonds 
Browning Currie, Mich. Emerson Goodwin, Ark. 
Brumba Curry, Cal. Essen . — III. 
Burnett Dale, N. Y. Estopinal raham, Pa. 


Gray, N. J. Langley Pratt Stephens, Miss. 
G Mass. Price Sterling 7 
Griest Lazaro Purnell Stiness 
Grin Lee, Ga ey. J. W. Strong 
Hamill Lehibach sey Sullivan 
Hamilton, N. Y. Lesher Ramseyer Sweet 
Haskell Littlepage rdan Swift 
a ndon berts Switzer 
Hayden Robinson Tague 
Heaton McAndrews Rose Temple 
Heintz cCulloch owe ‘Templeton 
elm — — Rowland Thoma 
Hensley McLaughlin, Pa. Russell Thompson 
Hood Mage bath ilison 
Houston Maher Sanders, La. ham 
Howard Martin Sanders, N. Y. Van Dyke 
Humphreys Mason Sanford Vare 
Husted Mays Saunders, Va. Vol 
Hutchinson Merritt Scott, Iowa Waldow 
—.— Morin Scott, 2 Wasen 
a. ason 
Johnson, S. Dak. Mott Scully Watson, Pa. 
Jones Mudd Watson, Va. 
Juul Neely Shackleford ebb 
Kearns Nelson, A. P. Sherley Welling 
Kehoe Nelson, J. M. Shouse Welty 
Kelley, Mich. Nichols, Mich, Siegel White, Ohio 
Kelly, Pa. Oliver, N. Y. Sisson Williams 
2. R.I O'Shaunessy Slem Wilson, III. 
, Ohio Overmyer Smith, Mich. ise 
Kiess, Pa. ige Smith, Thos. F. Wood, Ind, 
Krieder. Parker. N. , seatvord Wrights 
er, N. J. 0 
LaGuardia Parker, N. X Si Young, N. Dak 
pert orter Ste Zihlman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 204 Members answered to 
their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not a quorum? 

The SPEAKER. Not a quorum. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
December 24, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMFTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13470) for the relief. of 
John Chick, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 880); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clase 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 13480) providing for the re- 
fund of taxes collected for stamp tax on certain policies under 
the emergency tax act of October 22, 1914, under the proviso to 
which act such policies were exempt; to the Committee on 


By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 13481) to increase the cost of 
the public buildings at Paris, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 13482) creating a com- 
mission for the maintenance, control, care, etc., of the Perry's 
victory memorial on Put-in-Bay Island, Lake Erie, Ohio, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13483) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the town of Andover, Mass., one 
T eannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 13484) authoriz- 
ing and directing the Secretary of War to make certain dona- 
tions of ordnance and cannon to designated cities; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 18485) granting 
the consent of Congress to Oliver Cabana, jr., Myron S. Hall, 
E. G. Connette, and William F. MacGlashan to construct a 
bridge across Niagara River within or near the city limits of 
Buffalo, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SULZER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 373) to create 
a joint committee from the Senate and House of Representatives 
to investigate Alaskan legislative requirements and report 
thereon ; to the Committee on Rules. £ 

By Mr. DILL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 374) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


1918. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 13486) granting a pension to Major 
Buley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 13487) granting an increase of 
pension to William G. Fremain; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13488) granting an increase of pension to 
Johnson White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18489) granting an increase of pension to 
Roscoe W. Barker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13490) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank J. Brolley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13491) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Langneck ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13492) granting a pension to Earl Kelley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H, R. 13493) granting 
a pension to Mary Jedowin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H, R. 13494) 
granting a pension to Irene M. Stanley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 13495) granting an increase 
of pension to Nelson C. Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 13496) for the relief of Stan- 
ley Mitchell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolutions by transportation bureau of the 
Denver Civic and Commercial Association, relating to Govern- 
ment ownership and control of public utilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions by the Wisconsin Dairymen's Association, 
in its forty-seventh annual convention, approving the purpose 
of the league to enforce peace; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, resolutions by the Common Council of the City of Mil- 
waukee, petitioning Congress to pass a law prohibiting the dump- 
ing of sewage and waste matters into the waters of the Great 
Lakes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Illinois Watch- 
case Co., protesting against an excise tax of 5 per cent on 
watcheases ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolutions by the County Galway Men's 
Benevolent Association of Greater Boston, relating to self- 
determination of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Petition of citizens of Al- 
legan, Mich., earnestly urging the support of Senate bill 4987 
as a measure of welfare to this country; to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, petition of taxpayers and electors of vicinity of Lacota, 
county of Van Buren, State of Michigan, urging passage of Sen- 
ate bill 4987; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of the W. H. Mullins 
Co., Salem, Ohio, protesting against 10 per cent tax on manu- 
facture of motor boats; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of California Walnut Growers’ 
Association, for the restoration of the railroads of the United 
States to their owners; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of State Normal School, San Jose, Cal., in favor 
of the establishment of a department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. POLK: Resolutions of State Grange of Delaware, 
favoring stamping out of organizations inimical to best interest 
of country, or which advocate revolution, preach sedition, etc., 
and also against Government ownership; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of Central Labor Union of Wilmington, Del., 
favoring league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. . 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolutions by the National Automobile As- 
sociation, asking Congress for an additional appropriation to 
broaden the work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, resolution by the officers and members of Roosevelt 
Camp, No. 9, urging the passage of H. R. 13195, to prevent the 
display of disloyal flags; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROBBINS: Resolution of Allied Irish-American Socie- 
tles and friends, of Pittsburgh and vicinity, favoring the prin- 
ciple of self-determination for Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

Also, resolutions of trustees of Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, Indiana, Pa., in favor of Senate bill 4987; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also, resolutions of faculty of Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, Indiana, Pa., in favor of Senate bill 4987; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition from Harold I. Stecher, of Monti- 
cello, N. Y., and others, expressing opposition to H. R. 13159 
without a full and free hearing; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuespay, December 24, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. : 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, pour out upon these, Thy 
servants, abundantly of Thy substance, to uphold, sustain, and 
guide them through the Congressional duties of this day; that 
they may be worthy in Thy sight of the trust reposed in them, 
by the people who have called them to do their work; and 
Thine be the praise through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment, joint resolution of the following title: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 372) to amend Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 78, approved October 5, 1917, entitled Joint 
Resolution to suspend requirements of the annual assessment 
work on mining claims during the year 1917 and 1918. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 372. Joint resolution to amend Senate joint resolu- 
tion numbered 78, approved October 5, 1917, entitled, “ Joint 
resolution to suspend requirements of the annual assessment 
work on mining claims during the years 1917 and 1918.” 

The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 4924. An act to amend section 336 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to the annual report on the statis- 
tics of commerce and navigation of the United States with for- 
eign countries. 

S. 3299. An act authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. 
Chalmers G. Hall, retired, to the active list of the Army. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—ADJOURNMENTS OVER, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday, 
and that when it adjourns on Friday it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day following, and that when we adjourn on that Monday we 
adjourn to meet Thursday, January 2. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet next Friday, and that when it adjourns on Fri- 
day it adjourn to meet Monday thereafter, and when it adjourns 
Monday it adjourn to meet on Thursday thereafter. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to add another item: 
With the understanding that no business shall be transacted ex- 
cept the filing of reports by committees of the House and send- 
ing the revenue bill to conference. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object to the revenue bill going to con- 
ference until we have a definite understanding about what is 
in it and have an opportunity to read it. It may be that we 
may want an independent vote on some of the items. 

Mr, MANN. The gentleman is not asking to have it sent to 
conference. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not asking that now. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman, I suppose, means by filing reports that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will have the opportunity to report 
bills. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I mean these reports that will be required to 
be presented to the full House. 
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Mr. MANN. As to the revenue bill, does the gentleman 
know when that is likely to be over, whether it is likely to be 
over from the Senate to-day? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it will not come over to-day. I have 
inquired about that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will expect it, then, probably, 
on Friday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. My intention then is to ask unani- 
mous consent to send the bill te conference on Friday. 

Mr. MANN. I asked the gentleman that question so that 
Members may know on what day the gentleman will probably 
make his request. 

Mr. SIMS. Before the revenue bill is sent to conference we 
will have to disagree to the Senate amendments. Suppose we 
want to concur in some of the Senate amendments? 

Mr. MANN. The Tana 8 course, will be by unanimous 
consent. An objection woul 
Year’s Day. 

Mr. SIMS. An objection would send it to the committee. 

Mr. MANN. In any event it will be after New Year's. It could 
not be called up for action in the House under the request of 
the gentleman, but by unanimous consent on Thursday, after 
New Year's Day. 

Mr. KITGHIN. It will only be done if there is a full House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina if there is a certainty when 
that conference report comes up that there will be an opportunity 
for the House to vote upon the child labor amendment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If there is a person in the House who de- 
mands it, of course I imagine that the gentleman could ebject 
to it going to conference unless I should agree that it would 
not be brought back to the House without giving the House 
an opportunity to have that right. 

Mr, BARKLEY. What is the object of adjourning over from 
Monday to Thursday of next week? ‘The Members will all be 
back, will they not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is based on the idea that the Senate 
will not transact business until then and the appropriation bills 
will not be ready. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina makes 
an addendum to his unanimous consent request, that no business 
will be transacted pending these three-day recesses, except that 
committees will be permitted to file reports, such committees as 
make direct reports from the floor. Is there objection? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to say to the gentleman that I want to ask uanimous 
consent for five minutes’ time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. My request is that when we adjourn to-day it 
shall be te meet on certain days, and that nothing will be trans- 
acted on those days. That does not shut off anybody this morn- 
ing from asking unanimous consent for anything, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a Parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was not in the Chamber when 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcntn] made his re- 
quest. Was there included in the motion, or request, any ref- 
erence to the conference report on the revenue bill? 

The SPEAKER. There was some talk about it on the floor, 
but there was not any request made about it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The request was that no business should be 
transacted except the filing of reports of committees of the 
House and taking up the question of sending the revenue bill 
to conference. 

Mr. MANN. And the right to ask unanimous consent to send 
it to conference. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will have te do that at the time, but no 
other unanimous consent request will be considered on those 
days except that and the mig of reports—the business connected 
with the filing of 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When that conference report 
comes up I hope an opportunity will be afforded to the House 
to vote upon the child-labor amendment. 

The SPEAKER. That request has not come over yet. The 
Chair will see that the agreement is carried out. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, if I have the floor—— 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit an interruption for one moment? 


d carry it over until after New 


Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to know upon what subject the gentleman m 
Pennsylvania desires to 

Mr. McFADDEN. On the subject of the proposed investiga- 
tion of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman had better wait, others 
wish to be heard—better wait until after Christmas, then 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. I object, for the present. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman 
from Arkansas withdraws the point of no quorum. 

Mr. BAER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and two Members present—not a quorum. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a short statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, if the 
gentleman from Illinois will withdraw his point of no quorum, 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEen] have 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. It is too late; it can not be done. There 
are 102 Members present—not a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Dyer Rowland 
Ashbrook Eagan Key, Ohio Rucker 
Ayres Edmonds Russell 
Bacharach Ellsworth Knutson Sabath 
Bankhead Emerson Kraus Sanders, La 
Bell Essen Sanders, N. Y. 
Benson Estopinal LaGuardia Sanford 
Beshlin Fairchild, B. L. Lam Saunders, Va 
Black Fairchild, G. Langley Scott, Iowa 
Bla: Farr Scott, 
Bland, Ind. Ferris Lazaro Scott, Pa 
Bowers Fess E Ga. Scully 
Brand Flood bach Sells 
Britten Flynn Lesher Shackleford 
. Perdh Tittlepage Siegel, 
rowne ey epage i 
Brownin: Francis London Sinnott 
Lonergan Sisson 
Butler Fuller, Mass, Longworth Slayden 
Byrnes, S. C. Gallagher th, Idaho 
Caldwell Gallivan Luna Smith, Mich. 
Cam; Gandy McAndrews th, Charles B, 
er, Gard McClintic Smith, Thomas F, 
Cara’ Garland McCulloch Snyder 
Carlin Gillett Ae Rinke Stegall 
e e 
5 Glynn McLaughlin, Pa. Steele 
r, Godwin, N. C. M: Stephens, Miss, 
Chandler, N. T. Good Stephens, Nebr. 
urch Goodall Martin Sterling 
Clark, Fla, Goodw Ark, Stiness 
Clark, Pa. Graham, III. Mays Strong 
Cleary Graham, Pa. M Sullivan 
Coady Gray, N. J. Miller, Minn, Swift 
Connally. Greene, 88. Moon Switzer 
Cooper, Ohio Moore, Pa Tague 
vines, pod W. Va. Griest orin Temple 
Cop — Grifin Mott Templeton 
Costello Hamill Mudd mas 
Cox Hamilton, N. Y. Neely Tilson 
Crago Haskell Nelson, A. P. Tinkham 
Crosser Haugen Naon M. Van Dyke 
Currie, Mich, Hayes Nicholls, 8. C. ‘are 
Curry, Cal. Heaton Nichols, Mich, V 
Dale, N. X. eflin orton ol 
ANVE Heintz Oliver, N. Y. Waldon 
Dallinger elm O'Shaunessy Walsh 
Darrow Hensley —.— Wason 
Davey Holland Par Watson, Pa. 
Davis ood Parker, N. J. Watson, Va. 
Decker Houston ae. oe A ebb 
Delaney Humphreys Porter Welty 
Demp: Pratt White, Ohio 
Dewalt Hutchinson Price Williams 
Dies d Purnell Wilson, M. 
Dominick Johnson, S. Dak. Rainey, John W. Wise 
Donovan J Ramsey Woods, Iowa 
Dooling Juul Riordan 8 
Doughton K Roberts Wright 
Drane Kehoe Robinson Young, N. Dak. 
Drukker Kelley, Mich. Rose Zihlman 1 
Dunn Kennedy, R. I. Rowe 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, pending the announcement of the 
call I ask unanimous consent to address the House for one 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not ask unanimous con- 
sent but he can go on and make his statement. 
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Mr. SMALL. I want to say that if this roll call shall de- 
velop that there is no quorum present I will move to go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union on 
the river and harbor bill, on January 2, which I assume wiil be 
the earliest date that I can do that. ö 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that there will be no quo- 
rum present on that date. 

Mr. SMALL. I win make the motion at that time and I do 
not think there will be any objection. 

The SPEAKER. On this roll call 185 Members have answered 
to their names, not a quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 
38 minutes p. m.), the House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Friday, December 27, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a deficiency estimate of appropriation, submitted by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of the customs service, for 
the payment ef expenses of laborers at the port of New York 
enguged in guarding German and Austrian vessels from Febru- 
ary to August, 1917, inclusive (H. Doc. No, 1614); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce, sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the 
Department of Commerce for the reclamation of waste materials, 
fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 1615) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DENT: Resolution (H. Res. 484) providing a special 
rule for the consideration of H. R. 13274; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13497) to supplement an 
act of Congress approved October 5. 1918 (Public, No. 220), and 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior, from the funds appro- 
priated by said act, to determine, adjust, and pay losses sus- 
tained by investments preparatory to production of war minerals 
mentioned in said act; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 13498) to supplement an 
act of Congress approved October 5, 1918 (Public, No. 220), and 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior, from the funds appro- 
priated by said act, to determine, adjust, and pay losses sus- 
tained by investments preparatory to production of war minerals 
mentioned in said act; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 13499) making permanent the 
rank of general and lieutenant general in the Army and pro- 
viding that when one of those officers vacate his commission the 
office shall lapse; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 13500) to amend an act 
entitled “An Act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department” approved 
September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved October 6, 
1917; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. DENTON; A bill (H. R. 13501) to repeal so much of, 


sections 7 and 14 of an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of 
the United States, approved May 17, 1917, as impose restric- 
tions upon enlistments in the Regular Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13502) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the town of Stow, Mass, one 
. — cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, A bill (H. R. 13503) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Tewksbury, Mass., one German can- 
non or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, A bill (H. R. 13504) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Tyngsboro, Mass., one German can- 
non or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, A bill (H. R. 13505) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Westford, Mass., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13506) authorizing the Seeretary of War 
to donate to the town of Wilmington, Mass., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13507) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Bolton, Mass., one German cannon 
or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R., 13508) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Harvard, Mass., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13509) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Northboro, Mass., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also a bill (H. R. 13510) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Groton, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also a bill (H. R. 13511) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Dunstable, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also a bill (H. R. 13512) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Carlisle, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also a bill (H. R. 13513) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Chelmsford, Mass., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13514) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Concord, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13515) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Dracut, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13516) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Boxboro, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13517) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Burlington, Mass., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13518) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Lincoln, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13519) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Littleton, Mass., one German eannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13520) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Maynard, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13521) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Berlin, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13522) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Reading, Mass., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13523) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Shirley, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13524) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Pepperell, Mass., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18525) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Woburn, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also a bill (H. R. 13526) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Methuen, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also a bill (H. R. 13527) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Bedford, Mass., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also a bill (H. R. 13528) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Ayer, Mass., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also a bill (H. R. 13329) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Acton, Mass., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13530) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Billerica, Mass., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred, as 
follows: 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 13531) granting a pension to 
Charles Ingle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 18582) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Milton St. John; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 13533) granting a pension to 
Lurania Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13534) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas F. Duffy; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 13535) granting a pension 
to Mattie P. Jackson; to the Committee on, Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 13536) authorizing the 
a %stmaster General to cancel or readjust. the screen-wagon 
contract of H. L. McFarlin at Little Rock, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on t“ e Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13587) granting an increase of pension 
to Edward S. Banister; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LBA of California: A bill (H. R. 13538) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles E. Kingsley; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 13539) granting a pension to 
Joseph F. Feld; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 13540) for the relief of 
Mary J. McGlothlen ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 13541) granting an increase 
of pension to Orin H. Mathews; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 13542) granting an increase of 
pension to James H. Wendt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13543) granting a 
pension to Nancy C. Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 13344) granting a pension to 
Mary C. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13545) granting a pension to Joseph A. 
Beckmeyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. DALE: Petition of Joint Board, Furriers’ Union of 
Greater New York, protesting against tax of 10 per cent on 
furs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Dubois Watch Case Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., expressing emphatic objection to excise taxes on com- 
modities ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ginnel Manufacturing Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., objecting to proposed increase tax on commodities; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Goldsmith, Stern & Co., of New York, pro- 
testing against excise tax on jewelry; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolutions by citizens in Fox River Valley 
of Wisconsin, urging Congress to support measure for League 

of Nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions by the president, secretary, and treasurer of 
the Omaha Railway Lodge, No. 239, asking retention of railroads 
under Government control; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Papers to accompany a bill, 
granting an increase of pension to Thomas F. Duffy ; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of citizens of Sudbury, Mass., 
favoring a League of Nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Tuurspay, December 26, 1918, 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. We come to worship Thee under the sense of our 
infinite debt of gratitude for Thine unspeakable gift. We bless 
Thee that at Jast the world has laid down its arms for the pro- 
found peace that for once in the centuries has wrapped the life of 
the world. We thank Thee that not only have men come to 
recognize the rights of men, but that there are supreme in the 
worlc to-day the ideals of Jesus, the Prince of Peace. We bless 
Thee that those who make peace are being guided by the spirit 
o2 Christ, and we pray that there shall not only be established 
a peace of righteousness and justice, but one of personal devo- 
tion to Him that leads the world to peace and to God. 

Grant us Thy blessing to-day. Guide us in the discharge of 
the duties that are upon us, that with unity of purpose and with 
personal devotion to the Savior of men we may so perform our 
duties as that there may be established now and forever the 
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reign of the Prince of Peace among men. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Sunday, December 15, 1918, when, 
on motion of Mr. Swanson and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. i 


Mr. SWANSON. I move that when the Senate adjourns to- 
day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CURTIS presented resolutions adopted by the First Dis- 
trict Appeal Board of the State of Kansas, favoring the issuing 
of brevet commissions to members of draft boards, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. KENYON presented resolutions adopted by the Retailers’ 
Association of Fort Dodge, Iowa, favoring the boycotting of 
1 goods, which were referred to the Committee on 

‘inance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Valley City Lodge, 
No. 789, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., praying for the extension of five years of Govern- 
ment control of railroads, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. . 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia, from the Committee on Education and 
Labor, to which was referred the bill (S. 4922) to provide for 
the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. ony 
thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and PAN 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5235) to amend a joint resolution entitled “A joint 
resolution to authorize the President, in time of war, to super- 
vise or take possession and assume control of any telegraph, 
telephone, marine cable, or radio system or systems or any part 
thereof and to operate the same in such manner as may be 
needful or desirable for the duration of the war, and to provide 
just compensation therefor,” approved July 16, 1918; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 5236) to amend sections 7, 10, and 11 of the Federal 
reserve act and section 5172, Revised Statutes of the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 5237) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the John Brown Memorial Park, Osawatomie, Kans. ; 

A bill (S. 5238) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the Great Bend Memorial Association, Great Bend, Kans. ; 
and 

A bill (S. 5239) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the Mount Auburn Cemetery Co., Topeka, Kans.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5240) granting an increase of pension to Zephaniah 
Roberts (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A “pim (S. 5241) granting a pension to George Forker (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5242) granting & pension to Georgia M. Hodgsdon 
(with ‘accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A Yom (S. 5243) granting an increase of pension to Asa L, 
Bushnell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5244) granting an increase of pension to Perry 
Strayer (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5245) granting an increase of pension to John V, 
Kearns (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL (for Mr. WILIAMS) : 

A bill (S. 5246) authorizing the appointment of an ambassador 
to the Republic of Peru; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL (for Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

rig joint resolution (S. J. Res. 202) requesting the Commission 
of Fine Arts to submit to the Congress certain suggestions (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on the Library. 


FREEDOM OF IRELAND. 


Mr. PHELAN. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that it 
be read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 203) requesting the commis- 
sioners plenipotentiary of the United States of America to the 
International Peace Conference to present to the said confer- 
ence the right of Ireland to freedom, independence, and self- 
determination was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Conimttiee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


lenipotentiary of the United 
Sta at the International 


requested to present to and to urge upon th 
Conference the right to freedom, ind dence, and self-determination 
of Ireland, predicated upon the principle laid down by the President in 
his plea for an international league that “all „governments deriye thelr 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. KENYON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $15,000 for clinical examination, advice, care, and mainte- 
nance of children under 6 years of age, under a contract to be 
made with the Washington Diet Kitchen by the health officer of 
the District of Columbia, intended to be proposed by him to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $65,000 to pay Frank H. Walker and Frank E. Smith for 
damages sustained by them in the construction of the founda- 
tion of the west wall or walls of the Government Printing Office, 
ete.. intended to be proposed by him to the second deficiency 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1919, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Friday of next week, the 3d of January, I shall address the 
Senate upon some of the problems which the peace congress 
will soon encounter, 


RIGHTS OF SOLDIERS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that Congress will not be engaged in legislation until after the 
holidays, I will take occasion to make some observations so as 
not to interfere with legislative work next week. I give notice, 
therefore, that when the Senate convenes on Monday next, and 
with its permission, I shall make some remarks with reference 
to our returning soldiers and to those at home in the canton- 
ments and other places, and also as to the treatment which they 
are entitled to receive at the hands of the Government, 


HOUSING SITUATION AT SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have here an 
address in the nature of a report from the chairman of the 
United States Fair Rentals Commission in Seattle, Wash., 
acting under the Emergency Fleet Corporation. This report or 
address gives some very interesting information as to the pro- 
ceedings of the commission and the manner in which it carried 
on its work. There are, I think, some very valuable suggestions 
in it as to how we can best meet the housing and rental situa- 
tion in our cities, especially if we should be confronted with a 
situation in the future such as we have had in the past. This 
commission Ceals only with the shipping employees and their 
relations with the landlords of Seattle. In a letter to me, of 
which I simply desire to read a paragraph, the writer says: 

This rental court of ours is uniq in that the court is an investi- 
gator, a prosecutor, defender, and j also It 0 
and appellate urisdiction, and is the court of last resort. It has fixed 
rentals, turned on the — the heat, fixed leaky roofs and tollets, put 
extra covers on shivering tenants, repaired the front i rr listened 
to all kinds of domestic difficulties, as well as those of landlord and 
tenant, and indirectly passed upon the desirability of tenants. It has 
saved to the tenants t sands of dollars, and, of course, it bas like- 
wise deprived the grasping landlords of the same thousands. 

Mr. President, I ask that this report or address be referred 
to the Committee on Printing for its consideration as to whether 
or not, in the judgment of the committee, it is of sufficient 
importance to be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted 
in the Recorp, without reading, a letter which is similar to 
others to which I have called the attention of the Senate reia- 
tive to our soldiers in Russia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: Š 

, Derroir, Micn., December 21, 1918, 
Hon, Cnantks E, TOWNSEND, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sxxaron: I take the libe: £ calling ttention to the way 
— — the A e the soldiers” mail is 150 dg ; also, 82 
are returned from Russia, 0 use 
power at band as a United States Senator to force an favestigation about 


these two points. I know a little myself about the rules and regula- 
tions of United States mail, having read the Postal Guide many times. 


I was tmaster at Columbia, Tuscola County, Mich., under Postmaster 
Gene: Payne, when the office was discontinned on account of rural 
delivery from Unionville office. have been clerk in the 


office, also mail carrier over eight zearg I know the wa 
mail is handled is ag Ebon germ the rules and regulations of the 
United States Post Office partment and is rotten. can prove this 
to be the fact. have two sons—Walter R., in Company D, One hun- 
dred and second Engineers,.in France, and Arthur A., in 9 
company, Three hundred and thirty ninth Infantry, Righty-fifth vi- 
sion, in north Russia. 1 will only here men about Arthur's mail, as 
that is the most rotten of all. e received his mai] as long as he was 
at Camp Custer nearly as regular as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. When he left Camp Custer for overseas they were at Cam 
Mills, Long Island, several days in July waiting for a ship. I addre: 
a letter to him at that place with my return on the envelope, but they 
left for overseas before the letter reached there. They sent the letter 
back to me, after holding it over 100 days, written across it In red ink 
“ Deceased,” instead of forwarding it to him to London. He wrote from 
London twice. I wrote to him at London. They returned that letter, 
after holding it over 100 gaye. without forwarding it to Russia, also 

ting across it “ Deceased.” e wrote a letter on the ship going from 
London to Russia and twice from Russia ; the last letter is dated Septem- 
ber 24. He had not received any mail from anyoke up to that date since 
he left Camp Custer last July. 1 have written four times to him to R 
also other relatives and many of his young friends. I kept both return 
envelopes marked “ Deceased.” 

I am, yours, very respectfally, : 
J. H. Fraxx 
998 Milwaukee Avenue, East Detroit, Mich. 
DISCHARGE OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I read in this morning’s 
Washington Post an article by Col. Roosevelt relative to the 
discharge of our soldiers which so accords with my own senti- 
ments, and I think with the sentiments of the people of the 
United States generally, that I desire to have it inserted in 
the Recorp, in order that it may be given as wide a circulation, 
at least, as congressional work and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
can give it. I do not care to have it read, for I understand that 
probably every Senator here has already read it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no objection whatever 
to the insertion in the Record. of the article referred to by the 
Senator from Michigan, but I am not prepared to concede that 
it oe the sentiments of the majority os the American 
people, 

Mr. Roosevelt was inconsolable until our troops were sent to 
France, and he is now inconsolable because they are not imme- 
diately returned, nothwithstanding the fact that a state of 
war still exists, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the printing of 
the article referred to? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

THEODORE Roosrvatr Sars Aux SHouLD Nor Horo Men IN Peace— 


our so! 


Brine Sorbiers Home WHEN Jon ts Fixtsnup, He Urners—No 
EXCUSE ror OVER Days’ DeLay in Paying Troops, He 


Kansas Crty, Mo., December 25. 

The current issue of the Kansas City Star prints the following: 

“A Square DEAL FOR THE MAN aT THE FRONT. 
{By Theodore Roosevelt.] 

“We should show our respect for the men at the front by more 
than mere adulation. They are the Americans who have done most 
and suffered most for this country. It was announced in the press 
that in many cases they and the families they have left behind 
not for months received their full pay. 
civil officials are 


a dollar of salary until the enlisted men and junior officers are 
paid avery cont that is owing to them. And this pa t should be 
re is literally no excuse for even so much as three days’ 


“HAVE MADE SACRIFICES. 
“ Moreover, these men, at great cost to themselves, in paying rete 
0 


8 including in 50,000 or 60,000 cases their lives, ve gone 
the front at a wage from one-half to one-fifth as = — that 
e same 


their com ons who stayed behind have received durin 
od hey enlisted to do a specific job. They made the sacrifice 
order to do that job. We on our side should see that just as soon 
home, allowed to leave the at 


tty 
that our men iaight be kept in 
might not be brought back here un 
of aoldiers on the other side—there are the Regular Army 
men, who have entered the Army as a profession and to whom 
it is a matter of indifference whether they stay in Burope, come back 
here, go to the Philippines, or do anything else. 


“NO THOUGHT OF POLICE WORK. 


roportion of our forces on the other side; the 
in the Natio: 


“That is 


to do duty after the war 
in to fight this war through to a 
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“Tt is not a square deal to follow any other course. as regards them. 
The minute that peace comes every American soldier on the other side 
should be brought home as speedily as possible. save, of course, the 
Regulars, who make the Regular Army their life profession, and any 
other man who chose to volunteer to go over or who can with entire 
propriety be used for gathering up the loose ends. 

i “Givp HIM SQUARE DEAL. 

“The American fighting man at the front has given this country a 
square deal during the war. Now let the country give him a square 
deal by letting hım get out of the Army 3 to his home as soon 
as the war is finished. The Red Cross has done wonderful work in 


taking care of the dependents of these men pending settlement by 
the Coverament, but the Government should not be content to rely 
on any outside organization to make up its own shortcomings.” 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO SOLDIERS IN FRANCE. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr, President, I desire to have inserted in 
the Recorp the address of the President of the United States de- 
livered to the soldiers in France, which is printed in the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

“Gen. Pershing and fellow comrades, I wish that I could give 
to each one of you the message that I know you are longing to 
receive from those at home who love you. I can not do that, 
but I can tell you how everyone has put his heart into it. So 
you have done your duty, and something more. Tou have done 
your duty, and you have done it with a spirit which gaye it dis- 
tinction and glory, 

“And now we are to hail the fruits of everything. You con- 
quered, when you came over, what you came over for, and you 
have done what it was appointed for you to do. I know what 
you expected of me. Some time ago a gentleman from one of 
the countries with which we are associated was discussing with 
me the moral aspects of this war, and I said that if we did not 
insist upon the high purpose which we have accomplished the 
end would not be justified. 

HIGH PURPOSE ACCOMPLISHED, 

“ Everybody at home is proud of you and has followed every 
movement of this great Army with confidence and affection. 

“The whole people of the United States are now waiting to 
welcome you home with an acclaim which probably has never 
greeted any other army, because our country Is like this coun- 
try, we have been so proud of the stand taken—of the purpose— 
for which this war was entered by the United States. 

“You knew what we expected of you, and you didit. I know 
what you and the people at home expected of me, and I am happy 
to say, my fellow countrymen, that I did not find in the hearts 
of the great leaders with whom it is my privilege now to co- 
operate any difference of principles or of fundamental purpose. 

“Tt happened that it was the privilege of America to present 
the chart for peace, and now the process of settlement has been 
rendered comparatively simple by the fact that all the nations 
concerned have accepted that chart, and the application of the 
principles laid down there will be their application. 

READY TO MAKE GOOD. 

“The world will now know that the nations that fought this 
war, as well as the soldiers who represented them, are ready 
to make good, make good not only in the assertion of their own 
interests, but make good in the establishment of peace upon the 
permanent foundation of right and of justice. 

“ Because this is not a war in which the soldiers of the free 
nations have obeyed masters, You have commanders, but you 
have no masters. Your very commanders represent you in repre- 
senting the Nation, of which you constitute so distinguished a 
part. 

“And everybody concerned in the settlement knows that it 
must be a people’s peace, and that nothing must be done in the 
settlement of the issues of the war which is not as handsome as 
the great achievements of the armies of the United States and 
the allies. 


ONLY ONE REGRET FELT. 


“Tt is difficult, very difficult, men, in any normal speech like 
this to show you my real heart. You men probably do not real- 
ize with what anxious attention and care we have followed every 
step you have advanced, and how proud we are that every step 
was in advance, and not retreat; that every time you set your 
face any direction, you kept your face in that direction. 

“A thrill has gone through my heart, and it has gone through 
the hearts of every American, with almost every gun that was 
fired and every stroke that was struck in the gallant fighting 
that you have done, and there has been only one regret in 
‘America, and that was the regret that every man there felt 
that he was not here in France, too. 

i HAVE DESERVED TRUST. 

“Tt has been a hard thing to perform the tasks in the United 

States; it has been a hard thing to take part in directing what 


‘nation than the Mansion House conference, appealin 


you did without coming over and helping you to do it. It has 
taken a lot of moral courage to stay at home. But we are 
proud to back you up everywhere that it was possible to back 
you up. And now I am happy to find what splendid names you 
have made for yourselves among the civilian population of 
France as well as among your comrades in the armies of the 
French, and it is a fine testimony to you men that these people 
like you and love you and trust you, and the finest part of it 
all is that you deserve their trust. 

“T feel a comradeship with you to-day which is delightful as 
I look down upon these undisturbed fields and think of the 
terrible scenes through which you have gone and realize how 
the quiet of peace, the tranquillity of settled hopes has descended 
upon us. And while it is hard far away from home confidently 
to bid you a merry Christmas, I can, I think, confidently 
promise you a happy New Year, and I can from the bottom of 
my heart say God bless you. ” 


FREEDOM OF IRELAND. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Record a petition for self-determination for Ireland and an ad- 
dress to the President of the United States from the people of 
Treland. 

There being no objection, the petition and address were or- 
dered to be printed in the Reconrp, as follows: 

PETITION FOR SELF-DETERMINATION ron IRELAND, 


No people must be forced under a sovereignty under which it doe t 
wish to re. — President Wilson. a eat 


To the President and Congress of the United States of America: 


1. We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, differing in race, 
religion, and domestic politics, are one in the belief t governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” This 
basic principle of American liberty is nobly championed by our great 
President. To win self-determination for all peoples this justice-loving 
Republic entered the world war. 

2. The Irish nation is one of the oldest in Europe. Its contribution 
to civilization in the centuries of its independence is highly esteemed 
by_all who read history. 

Ireland never surrendered her national rights. The act of union, so 
called, was passed by a Parliament corrupted by England, in which less 
than one-fifth of the N of Ireland were represented. Two years 
before this “union,” in 1798, and tbree years after it, under Robert 
Emmet, Ireland fought for her national independence, as she did in every 
century since the English invasion. 

The net results of British domination in Ireland are destruction of 
industries, poverty, and pea id pe 

In the last 70 years Ireland's population has been cut in half while 
sus igs has almost trebled. 

. Irishmen played a large part in frecin 
and in the development of the ee ne a 
half a million Americans of Irish blood served in our Army and Navy. 
It is estimated that an equal number of men, born in Ireland (most of 
them exiled by bad economie conditions at home), enlisted throughout 
the world. From the Provost Marshal General's report it appears that 
a larger nacho hist, of alien cobelligerents of Irish than of an other 
nationality waived exemption in the United States. For example: Ire- 
land, 30.4; England, 22.5. When to these we add the combatants of 
Irish descent, recruited throughout the British Empire, we approximate 
a million and a half fighters of Irish blood. These men offered their 
lives for world freedom, confident that such a freedom would include 
the mother land of their race. No race now being freed has done more 
for world liberty in this war than the Irish race. 

4. At this supreme moment, when the wrongs of centurles are being 
righted, a military despotism keeps the voice of Ireland from the ears 
of the free nations. Irish jails are filled with the best citizens. Many 
leaders of ee le and elected representatives are deported to England 
and imprisoned without trial or even legal accusation, 

5. In the face of these autocratic conditions a conference which met 
in the Mansion House, Dublin, and had delegates from 80 per cent of 
the elected og este ty abe of Ireland, unanimously adressen 1 President 
Wilson June 11, 1918, and urged self-determination for Ireland as “A 
sovereign principle between a nation that has never abandoned her inde- 
pendens rights and an adjacent nation that has persistently sought to 
strangle them.” 

Of the national councils of oppressed peoples that have appealed to 
our President, none was more clearly representative of i m of is 

or the Iris 
nation. Our patriots could muster no such proportion for independence 
in 1776. Democracy is majority rule. In no nation is unanimity found, 
yet England maintains for her own purposes the will of 20 per cent as 
against the will of 80 cent of the Irish people. 

6. England, despite her professed acceptance of the President's princi- 
ples, ran (by Parliament vote Noy. 5, 1918) refused Ireland self-deter- 

nation. 

7. Deeming this an opportune time, as American arms are victorious, 
we confidently petition the President and Congress to exercise the unique 
power for justice of the United States to secure for Ireland, equally with 

land, Poland, Bohemia, and Belgium, tbat self-determination which 
President Wilson has demanded for all peoples, the form of government 
to be decided by adult suffrage of the people of Ireland, and representa- 
tion at the peace conference and in the league of nations. i 

Let history record that America secured for Ireland that justice which 
the sons of both nations freely bied to win for all peoples. 

Signed by numerous American citizens. 


America from foreign rule 
n the present conflict over 


ADDRESS TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE Prora 
OF IRELAND. 

[It was John Mitchell who said that England won her greatest victory 
over Ireland when she got control of the ear of the world. She has 
control of the ear of the world still and, now as always, pours into 
it whatever poison she can against the Trish pee le, whom she evidently 
purposes to destroy. She is constantly g the changes upon 
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frères. 

Referring to this address from the people of Ireland, the London 
Nation said: “No such bitter indictment of British policy has been 
framed for over a hundred years, and no British minister since Castle- 
reagh has come nearer than Mr. George to deserving it. * The 
2 wue stands for an independent Bohemia governs Ireland by 
m ry law.” 

The 9 in full is as follows. You do your duty by giving it 
wide publicity] : 3 


NOTE BY AMERICAN COMMITTEE. 


“To the President of the United States: 


“Sm: When a century an! a half ago the American Colonies dared to 
assert the ancient principle that the subject should not be taxed without 
the consent of his representatives England strove to crush them. 
To-day England threatens te crush the ple of Ireland if they do 
not accept a tax, not in money but in blood, against the protest of their 
representatives. ù 

“During the American Revolution. the champions of your liberties 
appealed to the Irish Parliament against British aggression and asked 
fo: a sympathetic judgment on their action. What the verdict was 
history records, ‘o-day it is our turn to appeal to the people of 
America. We seek ro more fitting prelude to that appeal than the 
terms in which your forefathers greeted ours: 

“* We are desirous of poss ng the good opinion of the virtuous and 
humane. We are 8 desirous of furnishing you with the true 
state of our motives and objects, the better to enable yon to judge of 
our conduct with accuracy and determine the merits of the contro- 
versy with impartiality and precision.’ 

s it the Irish race had been conscriptable by England in the war 
against the United Colonies, is it certain that your Republic would 
to flourish in the enjoyment of its noble Constitution * 

“Since then the Irish Parliament has been destroyed * 
described by the greatest of British statesmen as those of * blackguard- 
ism and baseness.’ Ireland deprived of its protection and overborne 
by more than six to one in the British lower house, and by more than 
a hundred to one in the upper house, is summoned by England to submit 
to a hitherto unheard of decree against her liberties. 

In the fourth year of n wur, ostensibly begun for the defense of 
smal’ nations, a law conscripting the manh of Ireland has been 
passed in defiance of the wishes of our people. The British Parlia- 
ment which enacted it had long outrun its course, being in the eighth 
year of an existence constitutionally limited to five. o Warrant the 
coercive statute no recourse was had to the electorate of Britain, 
much less to that of Ireland. Yet the measure was forced through 
within a week, despite the votes of Irish representatives, and under a 
system of closure never applied to the debates which established con- 
ecription for Great Britain on a milder basis. 


“CONSCRIPTION RAISES A SOVEREIGN PRINCIPLE. 


“To repel the calumnies Invented to becloud our action we venture 
to address the successors of the belligerents who once appealed to 


nd. 

“The feelings which inspire America deeply concern our race; so, 
in the forefront of our remonstrance, we feel bound to set forth that 
this conscription act involves for Irishmen questions far larger than 
sny affecting mere internal politics. They raise a sovereign principle 
between a nation that has never abandoned her independent rights 
and an adjacent nation that has persistently sought to strangle them. 

“Were Ireland to surrender that principle she must submit to 
1 1509 power, condone the fraudulent prostration of ber parliament 
in 1800, and abandon all claim to distinct nationality. Deep sented 
and far-reaching are the problems remorsely aroused by the unthinking 
und violent courses taken at Westminster. 

“Thus the sudden and unlooked-for 8 of British politicians 
from their past military procedure toward this island provokes acutely 
the fundamental issue of self-determination. That issue will decide 
whether our whole economic, social, and political life must lie at 
the uncontrolled disposition of another race whose title to legislate 
for us rests on force and fraud alone. 


“ IRELAND IS AN ANCIENT NATIOX, 


“Ireland is a nation more ancient than England, and is one of the 
oldest in Christendom. Its geographical boundaries are clearly d 
It cherishes its own traditio history, language, music, and culture. 
It throbs with a national consciousness sharpened not only by religious 
pre but by the violation of its territorial, juristic, and — 
ative rights. The authority of which its invaders boasted rests solely 
on an alleged paps bull. The symbols of attempted conquest are 
roofless castles, ruined abbeys, and confiscated cathedrals. 

“The title of King of Ireland was first conferred on the English 
monarch by a statute of the parliament held in Ireland in 1542, when 
only four of our counties lay under English sway. That title originated 
in no * enactment. Neither did the Irish parliament so originate. 
Every m ee ald granted by that parliament to English kings was 

urely voluntary. 
poz ren when the penal code denied representation to the majority 
of the Irish population military service was never enforced against 


them. 

“ For gonerations England claimed control over both legislative an 
Judicial Sonetions in Freland, but in 1783 these Bho ioe whom aT 
altogether renounced and the sovereignty of the Irish legislature was 
80 y recogn A memorable British statute declared it ‘ estab- 
Uished and ascertained forever, and shall at no time hereafter be ques- 
tioned or questionable.’ 

“ For this the spirit evoked by the successful revolt of the United 
States of America is to be thanked, and Ireland won no mean return 
for the — 9 age invited by your Congress. Yet scarcely had George 
III sign 8 royal assent to that ‘scrap of paper’ when his ministers 
began to debauch the Irish parliament, No tholic had for over a 
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century been allowed to sit within its gers ere only a- handful. of 
the population enjoyed the franchise. In 1 „ by shameless bribery, 
a majority of corrupt colonists was procured to embrace the Londen 
subjugation and vote away the existence of their legislature for pen- 
sions, pelf, and titles. 

“The authors of the act of union, however, sought to soften its 
shackles by limiting the future jurisdiction of the British Parliament. 
Im on ‘a reluctant and protesting nation,’ it was tempered by 
articles sparentecing Ireland against the coarser and more obvious 


forms of 

“To rd a undue taxation, ‘exemptions and abatements’ 
‘or; but the ‘ predominant er’ has long since dis- 
part of the contract, and the weaker side has no power 
to enforce it. burdens were provided for, although Britain 
framed the terms of the ty to her own liking. That an obligation 
to yield enforced service was thereby undertaken has never hitherto 

deen asserted. 

“We therefore can not neglect to support thls protest by citing a 
main proviso of the treaty of union. fore the destruction of the 
Irish Parliament no s g army or navy was raised, nor was any 
contribution made, (Sag by way of gift, to the British or Navy. 
No Irish law for the levying of drafts existed; and such a proposal 
5 ee eee Hence the eighth article of the treaty 
provides that— X 

„All laws in force at the time of the union shall remain as now by 
law established, subject only to such alterations and lations from 
time to time as circumstances may appear to the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom to require.’ 

Where there was no law establishing military service for Ircland. 
what ‘alteration or tion’ respecting such a law can legally bind? 
Can an enactment such as conscription, affecting the legal and moral 
rights of an entire people, as an ‘alteration’ or * regula- 
tion“ springing from a preexisting law? 

“Is the treaty to be construed as Britain pleases, and always to the 
prejudice of the weaker side? ` 

“IRISHMEN DENIED THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. 

“ British wilitary statecraft has hitherto rigidly held by a separate 
tradition for Ireland. The territorial military system, created in 1907 
for Great Britain, was not set up in Ireland. The Irish Militia was 


then actually disbanded, and the war office insisted that no territorial 
force to replace it should be embodied. Stranger still, the volunteer 
acts (naval and military) from 1804 to 1900 (some 20 in all) were 


never extended to Ireland. In 1880, when a conservative House of 
Commons agreed to tolerate volunteering, the measure was thrown ont 
by the House of Lords on the plea that Irishmen must‘not be allowed 


to learn the use of arms. 

“ For, despite the Bill of Rights, the vilege of free citizens to bear 
arms in self-defense has been re to us. The Constitution of 
America affirms that right as appertaining to the common people, but 
the men of Ireland are forbidden to bear arms in their own defense. 
Where, then, lies the basis of the claim that they can be forced to 
take them up for the defense of others? 

“Tt will suffice to present such considerations in outline witbout 
disinterring the details of the past misgovernment of our country. 
Mr. Gladstone ayowed that these were marked by ‘every horror and 
every shame that could disgrace the relations between a strong country 
and a weak one.“ 

“After an orgie of martial law, the Scottish general, Abercromby, 
commander in chief in Ireland, wrote: Ev. e, every cruelty 
that could be committed by Cossacks of Calmucks, has been transacted 
here. * The abuses of all kinds I found can scarcel 
lieved or enumerated.’ Lord Hol records that many people were 
sold at so much a head to the Prussians,’ 

“We shall therefore pass by the story of the destruction of our 
manufactures, of artificial famines, of the fomentation of uprisings, of 
a hundred coercion acts, culmina in the perpetual act of repression, 
obtained by fo y, which gra Queen Victoria's jubilee year in 
1887. In our island the suspension of the habeas corpus act, the re- 
pression of free speech, gibbetings, shootings, and onetin; are 
commonplace events. The effects of forced emigration and famine 
American generosity has softened; and we do not seek a verdict on 
the general merits of a system which enjoys the commendation of no 
fore’ r except Albert, prince consort, who declared that the Irish 
‘were no more worthy of sympathy than the Poles.’ 

“IRELAND'S APPALLING DECAY. 


It is known to you how our population shrank to ils present fallen 
state. Grants of money for emigration, especially of families, were 
provided even by the Jand act of 1881. Previous r-law acts had 
stimulated this ‘remedy.’ 80 late as 1891 a ‘ con; ed district’ board 
was empowered to ‘aid emigration,’ although millions of Irishmen had 
iu e nineteenth century been evicted from their homes or driven 
abroad. 

“Seventy years ago our population stood at 8,000,000, and, in the 
normal ratio of increase, it should to-day amount to 16,000,000. In- 
stead it has dwindled to four and a half millions; and it is from this 
residuum that our manhood between the ages of 18 and 51 is to be 
delivered up in such measure as.the strategists of the English war 
cabinet may demand. 

“To-day, a8 in the days of forgo Washington, nearly half the 
American forces have been furnish from the descendants of our 
banished race. If England could not during your revolution regard 
that enrollment with satisfaction, might sbe not set something now 
to Ireland's credit from the racial composition of your Army and 
Navy? No other small nation has been so bereft by law of her chil- 
=. bat in vain for Ireland has the bread of exile been thrown upon 

e waters. = 

“Yet while self-determination is refused, we are required by law to 
bleed to ‘make the world safe for democracy —in every country except 
our own. Surely this can not be the meaning of America’s message 
to mankind glowing from the pen of her illustrious President. 

“In the 750 years during which a stranger sway has blighted Ire- 
land her maple have never had occasion to welcome an unselfish or 
generous 4 at the hands of their rulers Every so-called conces- 
sion’ was but the loosening of a fetter. Every benefit sprang from a 
manipulation of our own money by a foreign treasury, d ng us an 
honest audit of accounts. None was yielded as an act of grace. All 
were the offspring of constraint, tumult, or political necessity, Reason 
and argument fell on deaf ears. 

“To England the union has brought enhanced wealth, population, 
power, and importance; to Ireland increased taxation, stunted indus- 
tries, swollen emigration, and callous official: 
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2 . in this land neither moral nor intellectual preeminence, 
nor any prest derived from past merit or present esteem, the British 
Executive al to restrain our liberties, control our fortunes, and 
exercise over our promie the 33 of life and death. 
aan To pk ae t x 55 ome-rule et hese ger its favorites — 
parliament w. 5 to import arms from suspee 
Sue with eee o threaten *to break every law’ to effectuate 
their d 5 infect the army swith mutiny, and set up a rival 
executive backed by milita array to enforce the rule of a caste 
against the vast majority of the people. The highest offices of State 
‘became the guerdon of the organizers of rebellion, boastful of aid 
from German}. To-day the: 
chief instruments of pits 


lands has been 3 b tg blood ? 

“ Heretofore bie” Bey whenever the weak called for a de- 
fender, wherever bag ag of canes was unfurled, that blood freely 
flowed. Profiting 8 Irish sympa with righteous causes, Britain, 
at the outbreak of the war, attra to ber armies tens of thousands 
of our youth ere even the Western Hemisphere had awakened to the 
wail of small nations.’ 

“Trishmen in their chivalrous eagerness laid themselves open to the 
reproach from some of their 3 of forgetting the woes of their 
own land, which had suffered from its rulers at one time or another 
almost every inhumanity for which 


h 
held Ireland in subjection; but fres 
such reproaches by what has since taken place. 


_“ IRELAND'S REWARD FOR HER SACRIFICE. 


“Nevertheless, in the face of pg ape discouragements, Irish 
chivalry remained ardent and aflame im the first years of the war. 
Tens of thousands of the children of the Gael have perished in the 
conflict. Their bones bleach gay age soll of Flanders or moulder 
beneath the waves of Suvla Bay. rig od Gallipoli, the sands of 

egypt, Mesopotamia, and Juda ates sepulture. Mons and 
Ypres provide their monuments. Wherever the atte line extends, 
from the English Channel = the Persian Gulf, Bh tang 
whisper a response to the roll call . 

What is their 32 
“The spot on earth they loved best, the land to which they onei 
their first duty and which they hoped their sacrifices might help to 
om lies unredeemed under an age-long thraldom. So, too, would 
it forever lle were every man and every youth within the shores of 
Ireland to immolate himself in England's service, unless the clamor of 
a dominant caste be rebuked and stilled. 

“ Yet proof after proof accumulates that ae cat cabinets —— to 
be toward our coun as conscienceless as ever. 8 
nations throughout the world as to 3 Irish policy 91 ae ‘withhol 
ing from us even the act of home rule, which in 1914 was placed on 
the statute book. The am ay convention which they composed to 


maining Je in tas heart of Ireland. 

tulations are observed mB x French Canadians, with the Mal- 
tese, With Hindoos, with the Mohammedan Arabs of the African 
Boers, but never | has the word 5 England in any capital case been 
kept toward the ‘sister’ island. 

The Parliaments of Australia and of South a te both of which 

‘(unlike our ancient legislature) were founded a Pina 
refused to adopt conscription. This was well e 
against Ireland was resolved on. For 
law to Irishmen, and while this a 
members of our conference have 
trial. It was even sought to poison the wells of American sympathy 
by leveling against them and others an allegation which its 2 
— failed to submit to the investigation of any tribunal. 

“To overlay malpractice by — to its vietims perverse or 
criminal conduct is the stale but never failing device of tyranny. 


“IRBLAXD’S FIGHT THE SAME AS AMERICA’S. 


“A claim has also been p forward by the British foreign office to 
revent you, Mr. a ae the head of the great allied arg 


erica’s present conflict y 9 no argument 
that we advance. ‘Liberty and ordered ed ‘peace’ we we, too „strive for, and 
confidently do we look to you, sir, ica—-whose freedom 
Irishmen risked something to establish—to lend car and weight to the 
prayer that another ere wrong against the defenseless may not 
Stain this sorry century. 

“We know that America entered the war because her rights as a 
neutral, in aliari of ocean navigation, were * with. and only 
then. vet America in her strength had a . victory 
she would not be cheated of that for which she Joined in Gas struggle. 
Ireland, tang no such strength, has no such nd 


guaran a! experi- 

ence has taught us that justice (much less E irri s F not to be 

wrung from e Government. What Ireland is to give a free 
Ireland must. determine, 


“We are sadly aware, from recent proclamations and deportations, 
of the efforts of British authorities to inflame prejudice against our 

country. We, ‘ore, crave allowance bi y to notice the insinua- 
tion that the Irish coasts, with native connivance, could be made a 
1 Poth destruction of American shipping. An official statement 
asse : 

“sAn important feature in every plan was the establishment of sub- 
marine bases in Ireland to menace the ship of all nations.’ 

On this 12 Is enough to say that every „inlet. or estuary that 
indents our Str tig every harbor, mole, or jetty, is watchfully 
patrolled by agate authority. L Moroes: h vessels, with their 

oes, crews, and passengers, have suffered in this war proportion- 

* to those of Britain. 

“Another State paper palliates the goer ae Oy blazonin = eg 
descent of a solitary invader upon a remote on Ap 
heralded by mysterious warnings from the eats to the tre 


No discussion is permitted of the st of this British 
soldier with the local coast guards or his coms: tank toward a pollos 
barrack and his subsequent confidences with the Bait ‘authorities. 


“Only one instance exists in history of a project to profane our 
coasts by making them a base to launch attacks on international ship- 
That plot was framed not by native wickedness, but by an 
Eaglian viceroy, and the a on Ppa are piled up under his hand in British 
state papers. For huge were proffered by Lord Falkland. lord 
Neutenant of Ireland, to both the royal secretary and the Prince of 
Wales to obtain consent for the use of Irish harbors to convenience 
‘Turkish h and Algerine 3 in — gms 1 . nora 
“The plot is old, but the plea of esty's revenues“ 
which it was comm is arpege Nor — age lessen its 
ce for the citizens of that Republic which, amidst the tremors 
and greed of Buropean diplomacy, e ted the traffic of Algerine 
— 2 90 years seare apa: tish e: s cherish Lord Falkland's fame 
as the sire of th most ae, cavalier, and in their eyes its 
luster shines undimmed, though Excellency, foiled of marine oes 
enriched 


himself by selzing the lands of untried soners 
Dublin Castle. 7 z s m 
“ENGLAND'S SLANDERS. 
“ Moving are other retrospects evoked by the present outbreak of 


malignity E einen our penser The slanders of the hour recall those 
let ioon te cloak us deportations in days of panic less ignoble. 
Then it was the primate. of all Ireland. Are bishop Oliver Plunkett, 
who was dra to London and arraigned for high E ies Poignant 
degrada- 


memories q en at every incident which onan 
tion before the lord chief justice of England. 
. of witnesses wa: to swear that his grace en- 


g suborned 
deavored and compassed the King's death,“ sought, to ‘levy war in Ire- 
land and introduce a foreign power,’ and conspired ‘to take a view of all 
the several ports and places in Ireland where it would be convenient to 
land from France.“ An o trial, indeed, was not denied him, but with 
—. ah — 1 branded a base and false traitor and doomed to be 
quartered at hat desperate felon, after 
en BY 1 1 by the Holy See, has lately been declared a 
Be fathers of universal veneration. 
of the American Revolution were likewise pursued in 
br the venom of governments. Could they have been snatched 
— their homes and hated to London what fate would have befallen 
them? There your noblest patriots might also have ished amidst 
scenes of and their effigies would now bedeck a British chamber 
or horrors. Nor would death itself have shielded their reputations 
from the hatchments of dishonor. For the greatest of Englishmen 
ee even the sacred name of Joan of Arc, the S mege maid of 
to belittle a fallen foe and spice a ribald stage p 
¥rane tis hardly 30 years since every Irish leader was eae ‘the victim 
of a special statute of proscri — and was cited to answer vague 
charges before London judges. 18 — 1888 and 1889 a malignant and 
unprecedented inquisition was maintained to vilify them, backed by all 
resources of British power. No war then raged to breed alarms, 
yet no weapon that perjury or forgery could fashion was left unem- 
at to destroy the characters of more than 80 national 
ves, some of whom survive to join in this address. t plot came 
to an end amidst the confusion of thelr persecutors, but fresh accusa- 
— may as easily be contrived and buttressed by the 
e. 


Horn IN PRESIDENT WILSON. 


“In every generation the Irish Nation is challenged to plead to a new 
indictment, and to the present summons answer is made before no nar- 
row forum, but to the tribunal of the world. So answering, we commit 
our cruse, as did America, to ‘ the virtuous and humane,’ and also more 
humbly to the providence of God. 

“Well assured are we that you, Mr. President, whose exhortations 
have inspired the small nations 5 the world with fortitude to defend 
to the last tbeir liberties 9 rs, will not be found among 
those who would condemn Ireland for a determination which is irre- 
steadfastly in the course map pped out for her, no 
by an unexampled unity of national judgment 
and national ri 


right. 
“Given at the Mansion House, Dublin, this 11th pier ot Jane. 2038. 


“Lord mayor of Dublin, chairman of a conference of representative 
8 whose names stand hereunder: 

Joseph Devlin ; 7 John Dillon; Michael Egan ; Thomas Johnson; 8 

O'Brien (Labor); T. M. Healy; William O'Brien; Thomas ohn 


Keil 
MacNeill, acting in the place of E. De Valera; and A. Griffith, Akdere 
May 18, 1918, to 2 prisons in Eng land, wi thout trial or accusa- 
tlon—communication with whom has poe cut TE” 


LANDS IN MINNESOTA. $ 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
bave substituted for House bill 79 Senate bill 4554, and to have 
the House bill considered at once. Senate bill 4554 was re- 
ported from the Committee on Public Lands on May 23, and it 
passed the Senate without any objection. It is a bill to extend 
the provisions of section 2455 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as amended by the act of March 28, 1917, relating 
to the sale of isolated tracts of the public domain to the State 
of Minnesota, and to make it applicable to the land ceded by 
the Chippewa Indians. The Committee on Public Lands con- 
sidered the bill, reported it to the Senate, and it was passed by 
the Senate. 

In the other House a like bill was introduced and reported by 
the committee, and was passed on October 2. Instead of pass- 
ing the Senate bill the House passed a separate bill for the 
same object. I ask to have the House bill substituted for the 
Senate bill, and then that the House bill may be considered and 

passed at this time. 

TMe. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if this 
bill has been before the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think it has been before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, but the Secretary of the Interior con- 
sidered the whole subject and asked both the Senate and the 
House to pass the bill, and his report is in the RECORD. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator another question? 


1918. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. $ 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understood the Senator, this bill has 
reference to some ceded Indian lands. Am I right about that? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It has reference to the sale of certain ceded 
Chippewa Indian lands in the State of Minnesota. It simply 
makes applicable to those lands the provisions of the statute for 
the sale of isqlated tracts of land, as recommended by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who has charge of Indian affairs. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that that has been 
n mooted question for some time, and I think it is of very great 
importance. While I do not wish to delay the matter, I should 
like to have an opportunity to look the bill over before it is 
called up for passage. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection to that whatever. I 
think the Senator will find, however, that it has been approved 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and that there is no 
objection to it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let me say to the Senator that there have 
been many measures approved by the commissioner which were 
not approved by the Indians. 

Mr. KELLOGG. This bill does not provide for the sale of 
lands generally; it simply provides for the sale of certain iso- 
lated tracts of land, provision for the sale of the Chippewa 
lands having been made long ago. 

Mr. GRONNA. Nevertheless, it does indirectly affect some 
of the old tracts of ceded Indian lands. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; it does. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I dislike to object to the 
request of the Senator from Minnesota, but there was an un- 
derstanding on the part of most Senators, at least—I do not 
know whether the Senator from Minnesota understood it or 
not—amounting more or less to an agreement, that no legisla- 
tive action of any kind should be taken until the 2d of January. 
I do not know what effect would be had by substituting the 
House bill fer the Senate bill, but I was informed that such 
an agreement as that to which I have referred was made, and 
I told some Senators that I would be here to see that it was 
executed, unless there was a quorum present. I feel that I 
ought, therefore, to call the attention of the Senator from Min- 
nesota to the understanding referred to, and I am sure he will 
not insist that action be taken upon the bill to-day. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly not. I was not, however, aware 
of the agreement referred to. > 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR PEACE, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to ask to have in- 
serted in the Recorp, without reading, a portion of an editorial 
appearing in the Christian Register of December 19, 1918, deal- 
ing with the subject of the league of nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


(3) To further in all ways we can the league of the nations—that is 
ihe duty supreme of this hour. Never before in history has there been 
such an opportunity to-organize peace as this Christmas has — — 
We have wished peace and dreamed it and carolled it and preached 
it and prophesied it for hundreds of years; to-day it is ours for the 
organizing. But the all-essential prerequisite of organized peace is the 
league of the nations—in some form or other, the league of the nations. 
Su 7 — * never will come until the league comes, and when it comes 
it will be based on the league. There are but two alternatives possible— 
competitive armament . to new war possibilities or cooperative 
disarmament predicated on a league of the nations. The former means 
return to the old prewar perils and anarchies; the latter means ad- 
vance toward new worlc stabilities. The only way in which to collect 
full indemnity for the dire costs of the war Is in terms of the juster, 
happier new-world life to be secured by an international league, and 
it will be our fault if we fail to collect it. The difficulties in forming 
the league may be immense; they can not be as great as the disaster 
of not forming it. Nor are they so immense as they seem if the three 
greater powers now in friendly alliance, with five or six smaller ones 
glad to accede, lay self aside and will to have it. That it will be at 
once a perfect instrument of pans with “guns never more,” we are 
not to expect. Is any good instrument perfected as yet? Is democracy? 
Yet those men who spent the four summer months of 1787 in Phila- 
delphia framing the Constitution of the United States did somethin, 
that, in spite of the danger-breeding “ compromises ” left in it, push 
the world onward a long way toward organized liberty. The men assem- 
bling in Paris to-day to organize the world peace are better equipped 
for their task than the fathers for theirs, know better what is needed 
than they did, and, if backed by public opinon at home, are at least as 
likely to achieve a success. “If backed by public opinion at home "— 
it is our part to form this public opinion and back their highest and 
bravest endeavor. If we solidly believe in the league, what probable 
military i yong, @ in our schools? hat need of 


is pressing? hat need of Britannia’s ruling the waves with old-time 
supremacy lest Britons should ever be slaves? The league's success w 
preclude necessity of these things. Why not transfer all our wisdom 


to the plan. If that be true, let them 
hear from the unchambered ple in unmistakable words. Are there 
papers trying to thwart it? Confront them and shame them in con- 
ventions and mass meetings. Whoso is cold to the idea of the sag ms 
loves not his race, nor his country, nor his own who are to live 
on the earth after him, nor even himself. Whoso opposes the idea is 
either carelessly or deliberately voting more guns.” 


WAR EXPENDITURES—THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Taking up another matter, Mr. President, 
I wish also to have inserted in the Recorp a short editorial 
from the Tampa Morning Tribune of December 21, 1918, entitled 
“Where the Money Went.” If that is done, I propose—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. What is the title of the article? 

Mr. FLETCHER. “ Where the Money Went.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It relates to what subject 
matter? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It relates to the claim or charge that has 
been made in some instances that there has been favoritism to 
the South shown by the Government in the matter of govern- + 
mental activities; and this editorial, as it will appear, under- 
takes to show that, with reference to expenditures made by the 
Quartermaster’s Department, only about 7 per cent of those ex- 
penditures have gone to that portion of the country commonly 
called “the South.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator does not believe 
that that is correct, does he? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I presume that that is correct. 
information to the contrary. È 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that, if the Senator will take 
the figures of the various departments, he will find that the edi- 
torial is not correct. y 

Mr. FLETCHER. The editorial will speak for itself; and I 
think the figures given in the editorial are taken from the de- 
partment reports; it only has reference to the Quartermaster's 
Department. I undertake to say that, if we would consider all 
the expenditures made by all of the departments, a much less 
per cent of those expenditures will be found to have been made 
in the South. For instance, as to the report of the Ordnance 
Department, which shows contracts to an amount approximat- 
ing $10,000,000,000, I am quite sure that of those contracts not 
over 5 per cent went to the South; and I am also sure of an- 
other thing, and that is that one concern in the State of Penn- 
sylvania has more Government contracts than have been 
awarded to all of the South for all purposes. I have before 
me now the report of the United States Shipping Board, re- 
cently submitted to Congress, which deals with the matter of 
housing projects, and according to that report, for illustration, 
the commitments are: Newport News, Va., $4,850,000; Sparrows 
Point, Md., $4,500,000; Jacksonville, Fla., $650,000; Savannah, 
Ga., $350,000; Quantico, Va., $30,000; making a total of $10,- 
385,000 committed to expenditures on these housing projects in 
the South. From and including the State of Maryland, embrac- 
ing the entire Atlantic coast south of Baltimore and also the 
Gulf coast, the total is $10,385,000. 

The report further shows that these other commitments are 
as follows: Hog Island, Pa., $10,031,000; Chester, Pa., $6,560,- 
000; Bristol, Pa., $5,210,000; Essington, Pa., $1,220,000; Corn- 
wall Heights, Pa., $8,800. 

Making a total for Pennsylvania alone of $23,029,800, or more 
than twice the amount of the appropriations covering the whole 
South, including the Atlantic coast from Baltimore to Key 
West and the entire Gulf coast combined, placed in the one 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The other housing commitments under the appropriation of 
$75,000,000, of which commitments have been made amounting 
to $58,635,300, as shown by the report, are as follows: Camden, 
N. J. (New York Shipbuilding Co.), $10,870,000; Gloucester, 
N. J., $2,470,000. ; 

A total in New Jersey of $13,340,000, or $3,000,000 more in the 
State of New Jersey than in all the States south of Delaware. 

The others are as follows: Portsmouth, N. H., $1,900,000; 
Lorain, Ohio, $1,260,000; Bath, Me., $750,000; Wilmington, Del., 
$3,000,000; Port Jefferson, Long Island, $300,000; Vancouver, 
Wash., $850,000; Wyandotte, Mich., $385,000; Manitowoc, Wis., 
$500,000; Groton, Conn., $1,200,000; Newburgh, N. Y., $900,000; 
Clyde, Cal., $750,000. 

The housing at Groton, N. Y., is to accommodate 336 men, 
at a cost of $1,380,000, whereas the housing at Jacksonville, 
Fla., for instance, is to accommodate 316 men, at a cost of 
$747,500—a little over one-half as much. The housing at Bris- 
tol, Pa., is to cost $5,991,500 and accommodates only 650 men. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 3 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. What did these 336 men do who had to be ac- 
commodated in New York by $1,380,000 worth of housing? 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘They work in shipyards. 

Mr. KIRBY. Three hundred and thirty-six men are all that 
are accommodated? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Three hundred and thirty-six men work- 
ing in shipyards, 


I have no 
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Mr. KIRBY. Do they board them at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
or something like that? 

Mr. FLETCHER. This appropriation of $75,000,000 was to 
provide houses to accommodate the workmen in the shipyards 
wherever needed, in order that the building of ships might go 
forward. In some places labor could be had, but there was no 
place to put the workers, and houses had to be built for them 
to live in. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. The number of men and the amount of money 
expended for houses seem to me to be altogether dispropor- 
tionate. The cost per man must be ten or twelve thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course it means that the houses are 
much more expensive at Bristol, Pa., for instance, than they 
are in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why do they need such palatial structures 
for the accommodation of these men at Government expense? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is a fair question. 

Mr. THOMAS. They should be comfortably sheltered, of 
course; but it seems to me that that is an exhibition of lux- 
urious extravagance which no conditions would justify, when 
it is considered that the cost comes from the public purse. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course I am not now attempting to go 
into details with reference to these plans, purposes, and means. 
I am simply citing these figures by way of comparison, to show 
that the activities of the Government and these arge expendi- 
tures for the Government are not going to the South. A 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 


inviting attention to, but I was curious to know whether or 
not, in view of the changed conditions, there was any interrup- 
tion in the building program or whether the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was still expending these arge sums for the purpose 
of carrying out these projects? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think they have discontinued the new 
projects. They are simply going on with the contracts to which 
they are already committed in these instances. I think perhaps 
they have reduced or limited construction in some of these 
eases; but out of the total appropriation of $75,000,000 their 
commitments amount to $58,635,300, as shown by the report. 

Mr. KING, If the Senator will permit me, my information 
was that in the case of a number of those commitments only a 
very small amount had been expended—less than 25 per cent in 
some instances, and considerably less than 50 per cent, between 
that and 25 per cent, in other instances—and I was wondering 
whether, in those cases where the amount expended on the proj- 
ect was inconsiderable, the purpose was to continue and com- 
plete the project? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think the purpose is to continue 
where the amount expended is comparatively small ; but in all the 
instances named in the report I think the projects are pretty 
well completed. For instance, the project at Bristol, Pa., is 
practically finished. That is to cost $5,991,500. This project 
will accommodate a little over twice as many men as the Jack- 
sonville project, but will cost nine times as much. Out of the 
entire appropriation for this housing purpose not a dollar is 
ene on the entire Gulf coast, from Key West to the Rio 

rande. 

I simply mention that by way of further corroborating the 
statement in the editorial that it is wholly unwarranted to claim 
that the expenditures for governmental activities have been 
made in a discriminatory way in favor of the South; and for 
the present that is all I desire to say on that subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing in 
the Recorp the editorial referred to by the Senator from Florida? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Tampa Morning Tribune, Dec. 21, 1918.] 
WHERE THE MONEY WENT. 


Now that the war is over and the need for camps gone, and they are 
being demolished, it is interesting to see just how the money spent for 
their building and enance was divided over the country. 

We have heard so much from certain rabid Republican sources about 
the “little handful of Southern Congressmen and Senators” grabbin 
off all the good things in the way of war activities that we are p 
to find one southern paper which comes forth with a table showing 
where the money went.” 

Under the above heading the Mobile Register tells us: 

“ Many of the training camps were located in the South for climatic 
reasons, but there were not wanting critics to complain that the South 
was unduly favored—‘ all money being spent the South!’ 
South, however, got but a taste of the money, as is shown by the reports 
of the Quartermaster General's office. The purchases for the Govern- 
ment In the period July 26, 1918, to October 1918. can be taken for 


illustration, For the eastern division, as far as and including Mary- 


land, the total is _$232.000,000; for the Western States, $201,000,000 ; 
for the Southern States, $35,000,000 ; and for the Mountain and Pacific 
States, $12,000,000. This gives the lion's share, or 47 per cent, to the 
East and 41 per cent to the West. The South's portion, a little over 
T per cent. This should dispose of the charge that the South has been 
unduly favored.” 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire at this time to take 
up another subject; I ask to have printed in the Recorp a com- 
munication frem the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, together with resolutions of that board, on the subject 
of suggested amendments to the navigation laws of the United 
States, and particularly with reference to certain amendments 
proposed to the seamen’s act, and on that subject I desire to 
submit a few observations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter re- 
ferred to will be printed in the Rxconp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

New York BOARD or TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION, 


New York, December , 1918, 
Senator Duxcax U. FLETCHER, 
Chairman Senate Committce on Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senaror: I have the honor to transmit herewith attested copy 
of resolution and report relating to suggested amendments of the 
Follette or so-called seamen’s act, which resolution and report were 
unanimously adopted 9 5 75 New York Board of Trade and Transpurta- 
tion at its meeting on Wednesday last. 

This board hopes that the amendments suggested will have your ap- 
proval and support, because under the 3 provisions of the law 
the 23 expenditures of the Government for the building of merchant 
ships will not alone suffice to establish our merchant marine on the ocean 
in the foreign de, but will prove futile and a serious loss to the Gov- 
ernment as well if we fail to embrace the opportunity which now is 
offered to the United States to greatly enlarge our overseas commerce 
in American bottoms. 

Very respectfully, FRANK S. GARDNER. 
‘ Seoretary. 


Tun New YORK BOARD OF TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION, 

New York City. 
of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
2 held this day, Wednesday, December 11, 1918, Hon. Frank C. 

unson, chairman of the committee on maritime affairs, submitted and 
rend the following preamble and resolution, which, with the report 
anete November 13, 1918, and hereto attached, were unanimously 
opted : ; 

“ Whereas there are certain objectionable features In the so-called sen- 
men's law now in force, as set forth in the report hereto-attached, 
which are detrimental to the development of the American merchant 
marine, and that so long as this law continues in force it will tend 
to handicap and prevent the proper development of the American 
merchant marine: Be it hereby 


“ Resolved, That the New York Board of Trade and Transportation 
recommends to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Commerce 
and the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries that the 
objectionable features in this old law be repealed at the earliest possible 
— 555 in the interests of the great merchant marine which is now being 
uilt.” 


At the monthly meeti 


LA FOLLETTE SBAMEN’S ACT. 


[Report by Hon. Frank C. Munson, chairman 
maritime affairs. Submitted Nov. 13, 1918. 
referred to the meeting of the board to be 
consideration. } 


To the New York BOARD OP TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION : 


The following are clauses in the La Follette seamen’s act which should 
be modified or è 

The clause sta that 75 per cent of the crew in each department 
shall understand uny order the officers may give. This prevents Ameri- 
can ships from 1 75 cent foreigners who do not understand 
the English 5 t is intended to prevent the carrying of Chinese 
on American = to meet the competition of the Japanese, but it 

ves them carte blanche to carry Japanese crews with Japanese officers, 

nce the reason that the Japanese to-day have full control of the com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean. 

Another clause provides that 50 per cent of the crew, exciusive of 
officers and apprentices, shall be able seamen. This t of the law waa 
so impossible and unreasonable, because they could not be obtained, 
that no notice has been taken of it during war time. th peace now, 
however, it will be enforced, thereby tying up part of our new merc 
marine. 

The collector of customs may, on his own motion, and shall upon the 
sworn information of rd 1 type citizen deny clearance and hold the 
ship until an investigation made. So any water-front sorehead can 
hold up any ship. This was so drastic and vicious that it also has not 
been enforced, but it is the law nevertheless. 

The clause providing that the seamen can demand and receive half 
of the wages bas earned (note the word “earned,” not due, as it 
should be) at oases pa the ship goes to, and every five days he can 
make another demand. The police records of various ports where Ameri- 
can ships have gone bear ample proof of this bad law. The intention of 
this clause was to allow the men to draw thelr wages and desert, but 
it does not always work that way, although it causes. serious delay to 
the ship at almost every port. ses have arisen of boats running to 
Mexico and other foreign ports where parts of crews have been id 
and deserted and impossible to get fire-room crew, with the result that 


of the committee on 
Ordered printed and 
held Dee. 11, 1918, for 


ships have had to wait in port for crew to be brought by some other 
ship. This should be repealed with least ible delay. 
ere is also a clause providing that sailors shall be divided into 


two watches. On many ships a big crew is ca and enough men 
te navigate the ey are put on watch and watch. The balance of the 
crew sleep all night and work all day, the object being to get the day 
crew to keep up the ship in good condition. If this section was en- 
forced, we 2 have to keep a ler crew and let the keeping up 
of the * go, as men ean not do any work at night except what 
necessary to navigate the ship. 


1918. 
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One of the absurdities of the bill was that a cargo steamer 410 feet 
1 a crew oe about 36, had to have 12 sets of davits and 9 
le they sald On Phage of the Government if they intended to enforce 

The mes ein the bill providing for greater safety of life at sea and 
having better accommodations for the crew should be retained. The 
American ships built recently have excellent 8 and leave 
nothing more to be and the food served to American crews 18 
much better than those of any other nation; in fact, it is as pry as 
we haye in our homes, eu 

XK UNSO: 


FRAN 
Chairman Committce on Maritime Affairs. 


A true copy. 

Lee Kouns, President. 
Attest: 
[sean] FRANK 8, GARDNER, Secretary. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Presiđent, judging by letters which 
are coming in and resolutions by chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade and contributions by shipowners and other 
writers to periodicals and newspapers there seems to be a move- 
ment on foot the purpose of which is to accomplish the repeal of 
certain provisions of the seamen's act, or certain amendments to 
that act. The complaint is particularly emphasized with refer- 
ence to section 13 of the seamen’s law. I am quite sure that to 
a very considerable extent there is no sufficient ground for 
these criticisms of the act and no justification for many of the 
claims that are made that the act is burdensome to American 
shipping. 

In the first place, the act was approved March 4, 1915. It 
never went into effect as to foreign shipping until August, 1916, 
and some of its provisions have never been put into operation 
at all. There were three cases involving the constitutionality 
of the act, or at least certain provisions of the act, which until 
last Monday rested in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
There were cases brought that raised questions as to the very 
provisions of the act about which complaint is made, and it is 
difficult to see how that act could deter private enterprise, private 
initiative, from building up an American mercantile marine be- 
fore the act was ever put into operation. The Supreme Court 
of the United States on last Monday handed down decisions—I 
called to get a copy of the opinion, but it will not be printed until 
Friday or Saturday—the effect of which is to sustain the consti- 
tutionality of the law, so that now the law can be put into force 
and effect in all its material provisions; and I do not believe 
it will be found to do what the gentlemen who advocate its re- 
peal or its amendment apprehend. It will be found to accom- 
plish, as it has already accomplished in so far as it has been put 
in force, what the advocates of the measure originally claimed 
it would accomplish, and that is, the equalization of the cost of 
operation of American ships and foreign ships coming into our 
ports. This is especially true in so far as it affects the wages 
paid to officers and crews on the ships; and the effect will be to 
raise the standard of other countries to our standard, rather 
than, as has heretofore been the policy, to lower our standard of 
wages paid to officers and crews on American ships to the lowest 
standard of the ports to which those ships might go. 

The essentials of sea power are quite important. It will be 
conceded, of course, that we should build up an American mer- 
cantile marine. It will be admitted that we ought now to estab- 
lish our status on the seas. It will be conceded that we should 
not lose this great opportunity to take our place as a respectable 
sea power and maritime nation among all the nations of the 
world. 

Sen power involves, of course, what is commonly referred to 
as naval power. We ordinarily employ those words when we 
have in mind a State having a considerable navy and an incon- 
sequential army. In the same way, we use the term“ military 
power” when we think of a State with a considerable army 
but only a relatively small navy. 

I do not intend to discuss that phase of or factor in sea power 
which is defined as “naval power.” I speak of that sea power 
which is commercial in character, but none the less vital to 
our well-being, and which in some respects may be regarded as 
auxiliary to the navy. I have particular reference to that part 
of our sea power which produces revenue, rather than to that 
part which consumes revenue. 

Capt. Mahan, in his admirable work, describes sea power 
in its broad sense, as including “not only the military strength 
afloat that rules the sea, or any part of it, by force of arms, 
but also the peaceful commerce and shipping from which alone 
a military fleet naturally and healthfully springs, and on which 
it securely rests.” 

I do not care whether you consider it as the foundation or 
the consummation of naval strength, in its technical sense; it is 
this element of sea power in its broad sense, a merchant marine, 
to which I invite your attention. 

Generally, let me say at the outset S 
nation in the future will depend upon its military strength, its 
big army. Germany had that. Nor will it depend upon its 


naval strength, its big navy. England had that; but that alone 
did not save her. Rather will that supremacy rest largely upon 
commercial strength. This has been true in great degree here- 
tefore, but it will be more wholly true hereafter. That com- 
mercial strength will depend largely upon command of trans- 
portation. 

That nation which produces a surplus of the prime necessities 
of life which other nations must have is in a position approach- 
ing supreme power. Especially and more fully is that true if 
such a nation owns and operates the carriers whereby it may 
take that surplus at will to the markets of the world and bring 
back the raw materials or the useful commodities it may want. 
There is no nation on earth which is so favored by nature and 
by development in this regard as America. No other nation 
can approach her in these respects if she but put to fruitful use 
her resources and take advantage of her opportunities. 

Fallacies: There are certain fallacies which must be dis- 
carded forever. 

The first is that we could more profitably turn our attention 
to internal development than to enterprises involving the use 
of the seas, and could safely rely upon others to furnish our 
overseas carriers. Not only is it unsound in policy, but it was 
a mistake in fact to assume that it was cheaper for us to have 
our exports and imports transported in foreign bottoms than in 
the ships of our own citizens. 

On account of certain conditions, which I will mention later, 
it cost somewhat less to operate vessels under foreign flags than 
under our own. Hence, the deep-rooted notion that we had bet- 
ter hire foreign vessels to carry our goods than to build and 
use our own. 

Plainly shortsighted and unpatriotic, this idea was unsound 
from a practical, business standpoint. Who ever heard of one 
merchant relying upon a competitor in trade for the delivery of 
his goods? 

We had all the raw material and facilities for building any 
kind of ship required. We had the ports, harbors, and termi- 
nals. We could more than offset the lower wages of the for- 
eigners by the greater efficiency of Americans. We had the 
coal, oil, and every means of equipment. 

In July, 1914, our people began to realize what some of us 
had been telling them would sooner or later strike them in the 
face, namely, their utter dependence upon foreign carriers. Our 
experiences when German ships were out of commission, Brit- 
ish ships commandeered for war purposes, and French and 
Italian ships unavailable, when freight rates advanced 1,000 
per cent, and every industry of the country was made to suffer, 
should be sufficient to convince any reasonable mind that we 
can not afford to rely upon foreign ships but must have ships 
of our own. 

The next fallacy is that a direct subsidy is necessary to the 
building up of an American merchant marine. It is not true 
that all other maritime nations have beén compelled to sub- 
sidize their merchant shipping. It is well known that during 
the past four years vast fortunes have been made by the opera- 
tion of ships. Excessive rates, unprecedented exactions, made 
that possible; but in ordinary times and under normal condi- 
tions the business was most attractive and profitable without 
any subsidy. There is no occasion for any subsidy unless the 
Government undertakes to establish new routes, pioneer in new 
and expensive ventures which can only compensate for the 
outlay after the trade is built up, open up new lanes, or form 
the new connections, depending upon the future for returns. 
In such instances the Government would be obliged to make 
allowances—probably furnish ships without charge or some- 
thing of that sort. ! 

A third fallacy is that our navigation laws hamper and hinder 
the operation under American registry. i 

This is an old fiction, brought forth on every occasion to do 
service for some particular, selfish purpose. When challenged 
to poirt out the objectionable laws, the critics usually fall back 
upon the seamen’s act of March 4, 1915. 

To be sure, we had no mercantile marine of consequence for 
the past 50 years, and it is quite difficult to understand how 
this act has interfered. It would be more to the point to state 
some law that had been operating all these barren years. This 
act, it is claimed, is burdensome on the American shipowner 
because it will mean greater operating expenses than vessels 
under other flags will have to bear. Just the reverse is true. 
When enforced it will equalize the cost of operation of Ameri- 
can vessels with the vessels of other countries using our ports. 

I will refer to that in detail later. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Replying to the suggestion just made by the 
Senator, Mr. Dollar and other men engaged in shipping on the 
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Pacific coast have repeatedly stated, as I understand, that the 
senmen's act of March 4, 1915, resulted in driving from the 
Pacific coast practically all American shipping and compelled 
the sale to Japanese concerns of at least one, and perhaps more, 
of the shipping lines that were operated upon the Pacific. What 
does the Senator say with respect to those contentions? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am somewhat familiar with the position 
taken by Capt. Dollar. I know Capt. Dollar personally, and 
have a great deal of respect for him. He is very well adver- 
tised as one of the great shipowners of the country, and from 
the accounts published regarding Capt. Dollar in the magazines 
and newspapers, one would imagine he owned perhaps the 
greatest fleet flying the American flag. The fact is, according 
to my information, that Capt. Dollar owns seven boats, and that 
the total tonnage of the whole Dollar Line is about 23,000 tons— 
about one good-sized ship. 

In answer to the contention suggested by the Senator, I must 
say that it is utterly absurd to claim that the seamen’s act 
drove the American flag off of the Pacific, because the act has 
not been in force with respect to the matters that are objected 
to in it. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me further, the claim 
was made, as I remember, that in anticipation of the enforce- 
ment of the act many, or at least some, of the ships were sold 
and some lines went out of business entirely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the ships were sold because they 
brought extraordinarily high prices. It was good business to 
sell them at that time, and it was good business to get others 
back in their place as soon as possible afterwards, because of 
the high freight rates; but the claim can not be sustained that 
the seamen’s act proved disastrous to American shipping either 
on the Pacific or on the Atlantic. The fact is that some of the 
ships that were sold on the Pacific at enormous prices and at 
tremendous profit to the owners came right around to the At- 
lantic and were operated on the Atlantic from this side across 
the Atlantic, because that was a more profitable field, under the 
same law precisely that they were operating under on the 
Pacific. So that is an absurd contention. The act, as I have 
said before, never went into effect under its very provisions as 
to foreign ships until July, 1916, and in the matters that are 
complained of the act has not been in operation at all. The 
eonstitutionality of those provisions has been in question, and 
not until last Monday was that matter settled by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr, CALDER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator said that ships were brought 
around from the Pacific coast to be operated in the Atlantic 
sea service. Was not the condition on the Atlantic entirely 
different? There ships were in great demand to be used in 
the war zone. 

Mr. FLETCHER. - Precisely. 

Mr. CALDER. While on the Pacific Ocean there was no risk 
of loss of ships, and there, of course, an entirely different situa- 
tion prevailed. On the Atlantic coast ships sold for extraordi- 
nary prices, but were operated at a profit. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They were brought to the Atlantic and en- 
gaged in the trans-Atlantic business in a dangerous zone, as 
the Senator has said, but because the rates were so high that 
business was more profitable. The ships were operated upon 
the Atlantic under precisely the same law under which they 
were operated on the Pacific. My point is, I insist, they were 
not taken off the Pacific by reason of the seamen’s act. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me further, I will 
say that is correct, of course; but during the past two years on 
the Atlantic coast it made no difference what it cost to operate 
vessels; they could be operated at a profit 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. 

Mr. CALDER. Regardless of the seamen’s act, because the 
freight rates were so high. So that the seamen’s act did not 
have any effect on the operation of ships during the continuance 
of the war. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is correct about that. For 
that reason I say that the contention is absurd that the sea- 
men’s act has driven the ships off the Pacific. I will mention 
the seamen’s act a little more extensively a little later on. 


ESSENTIAL, 


First. Of course, the first essential to a creditable sea power 
is ships flying our flag. I take it if we have learned anything 
from the war, now about over, it is the fact that we must have 
an American mercantile marine sufficient to carry at least a 
major per cent of our foreign commerce. 

The reasons need not be discussed. There is no need for argu- 
ment. I assume there is practically unanimity of thought to 
that effect. There may be a difference of opinion as to how 
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this is to be accomplished. Some contend that private enter- 
prise should both build and operate the ships. Others contend 
that the Government should build and operate along with and 
not in a way to discourage private enterprise. Still others in- 
sist the Government should build, own, and operate the ocean- 
going boats engaged in foreign trade, flying our flag, without re- 
gard to individual or private interests. 

The situation is that for 50 years we waited for private enter- 
prise, and it failed. In 1914 officials of the administration, in 
and out of Congress, considered that it would be folly to wait 
longer and caused to be introduced a bill creating a Shipping 
Board and appropriating $50,000,000 with which to begin the 
building of an American mercantile marine. This measure was 
opposed more vigorously than any other proposed, in the Senate 
at any rate, within a quarter of a century. It was fought with 
such determination and united forces by our Republican friends 
that a vote was prevented on it, although it was kept before the 
Senate almost to the day of final adjournment, March, 1915. 

Early after the assembling of the next Congress n similar 
bill was introduced, and by that time the war had brought an 
awakening throughout the country, and it was perfectly plain 
that our commerce was being paralyzed, and we were in the 
humiliating position of having to beg for ships, and there were 
none to be had. Accordingly the bill passed Congress, was 
approved September 7, 1916, and without that legislation we 
could not have won this war when it was won. 

We could not have moved our troops and supplies across the 
ocean. We could not have borne the freight rates charged 
against our products. We would have had no ships of any con- 
sequence now. 

We are getting the ships—four or five cargo carriers each 
days—and we are operating ships procured and constructed in 
pursuance of that legislation. We will be able to bring our 
boys home. We are able to carry food to starving peoples 
throughout the world in our ships. We are taking our place as 
a maritime Nation and are in position to maintain a respectable 
status as such. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kmu in the chair). Does 
„ from Florida yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator has referred to the failure of 
Congress to act in 1914, and has stated that it did get in 1915. 
Of course the Senator recognizes that there was a very mate- 
rial difference between the bill submitted to the Senate in 1914 
and 1915, and that the 1914 bill might have passed if the 
majority had been willing to accept an amendment that the 
German ships should not be purchased as a result of tkat legis- 
lation. As a matter of fact, we obtained the German ships 
somewhat later and at a lower price than it was the purpose 
to pay for them; so that there seems to have been ample reason 
on that ground alone to have opposed the bill of 1914. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I remember perfectly the amendment of- 
fered to the bill of 1914 prohibiting the Shipping Board from 
acquiring German ships, and the point being made that that 
might bring us into antagonisms which would result possibly 
in serious trouble; but I feel quite sure that that amendment, 
if it had been adopted, would not have caused those who were 
opposed to the bill then to favor it. I think there would have 
been other amendments, and there were other grounds of oppo- 
sition to the bill. The fact is that all the Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber, I think—my recollection is every one of 
them—voted against the bill of 1915, except possibly one or two. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, of course, the Senator is quite 
right in saying that there were other grounds for opposing the 
bill. One of the objections was the Government ownership and 
operation of ships. Many Senators still oppose that policy; and 
as the Government is building a large fleet, perhaps the Senator 
from Florida can inform the Senate now what disposition is to 
be made of that fleet when it is constructed or as the ships are 
constructed. Are they to be chartered or sold or operated by the 
Government? What is to be done with them? We have a very 
large appropriation available for building ships; we are going 
on building them evidently without any let or hindrance, and I 
think it is of importance to know what our policy is to be so 
that we may determine whether it is desirable to cancel the 
authority which now exists to construct large additional ton- 
nage, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, going back a little bit fur- 
ther, I had not quite finished my answer to the first question 
when the Senator interrupted again. With reference to the Ger- 
man ships I said at the time that discussion was in progress 
that we could not buy any German ships if we wanted to. I 
opposed the putting of such a restriction in the bill because I 
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did not feel that it was wise to limit the board in respect to 
purchasing at all; but I was thoroughly convinced from my own 
information that we could not have bought the German ships if 
we had wanted to, and that was fully established by the appear- 
ance here of the representative of the German ships before a 
special committee of the Senate, of which the Senator from 
Montara [Mr. Warsa] was the chairman, who came here and 
stated that they had been forbidden to enter into any negotia- 
tions looking to the sale of those ships. They could not have 
sold them; they would not have sold them; and we could not 
have bought them. So that was not a dangerous feature of the 
bill of 1914 at all. 

Now, with reference to what is going to happen in the future, 
I would not venture at this time to offer any matured advice 
upon that question. It is largely a matter of development, it 
seems to me. We will have to get a little more information; 
wwe will have to get a little more data as to what we are able to 
do in this country, what we have done, what we have ahead of 
us, and what other countries are doing before we can determine 
upon a definite policy of a permanent nature for the future, it 
seems to me. 

I have not myself, I will say to the Senator, made up my mind 
about what would be the wise course to pursue with reference 
to the operation of these ships or their handling. Of course, the 
Senator realizes that under the shipping act as it stands now the 
Shipping Board must dispose of all of the ships within a period 
of five years after the declaration of peace. That is the present 
law. Whether we will change or modify that law in the future, 
or whether we will stand by it, or what other law we will enact 
as bearing upon that question will be a matter upon which we 
will have to have more data before we can, I think, take a de- 
cided, positive stand. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. ; 

Mr. WEEKS. I think there is ample reason for criticism for 
failure to know what you are going to do before you begin to 
leap. No private enterprise would be undertaken which involved 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars without a 
pretty clear conception of what was going to be done with the 
product of that expenditure, I think the Government should 
have been for months, for years for that matter, considering 
what it was going to do after the war was over not only in con- 
nection with shipping and the ownership and construction of 
ships but with everything else that has relation to this war. 
While I am not going to discuss what should be done at this time, 
I did not know but possibly the-chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce might have some definite ideas. I do think that we 
should know what is going to be done with the ships that are 
being constructed in this wholesale way. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will permit me a suggestion 
at this point, I desire to make a statement in line with the sug- 
gestion which has been made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. WrrxSs] which, it seems to me, embodies an additional 
reason for knowing just what we are going to do with the ships 
that are now being constructed. We all understand that ships 
are being constructed at the enormous cost of from $180 to $225 
and upward per ton. If those ships are going to be disposed 
of in the near future it does seem to me an unwarranted waste of 
money to construct ships now at that cost and then to sell them 
in the markets of the world at a price which will be fixed by 
the law of supply and demand, which, if. we are to judge by the 
prices which England is paying now—about $140 per ton—will 
involve a great loss of public funds. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has made that suggestion. I made some inquiries not 
long ago of the Snipping Board as to what the average cost of 
wooden and steel ships had been. Of course, we know that it 
has been very high, and in some cases as high as the Senator 
from Mississippi has stated, and it is costing now in the neighbor- 
hood of $175 to $180 a ton for the construction of steel ships; 
and yet there is a corporation in this country which has recently 
offered to take a contract to build ships of the same character 
for the French Government at $115 a ton, and a very large ton- 
nage at that. Now, of course, it goes without saying that we 
can not operate ships that cost $180 a ton 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Two hundred and twenty dollars a ton, I 
think, in the case of the Hog Island contract. 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, I am speaking well within bounds when I 
say that we can not operate ships that cost $180 a ton, either by 


Government operation or by private operation, in competition 
with ships that cost $115 a ton, other things being equal; and we 
are going to have these hundreds of millions of dollars invested 
in ships at a very high cost, which we have either got to operate 
at a loss or we have got to charge off a couple of hundred millions 
of dollars when we commence their operation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, of course I hope the Senator 
has his information in satisfactory shape, so that he can speak 
accurately with regard to this offer to build for the French Gov- 
ernment at $115 a ton. It is a little extraordinary if that offer 
has been made, because I know it is costing the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation more than that. The lowest figuré that I 
know of where they have let contracts—lump-sum contracts, 
as they call them—for 9,000-ton steel ships is about $160 a ton. 
I do not know that they have made any for less than that; and 
if now they can be built for $115 it is rather interesting, because 
it indicates that our prices are high; and yet I have not known of 
any yards that are willing to bid less than $160 a ton for those 
steel ships. ' 

The Senator is quite right about the difficulties we will have to 
meet. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield further to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I just say that my information came from 
one of the important officers connected with the corporation that 
had made this offer; and he told me that they intended to build 
these ships on the Pacific coast, where the building under the 
direction of the Emergency Fleet Corporation had practically 
ceased, and there were 25,000 or 30,000 men out of employ- 
ment, especially in the States of Oregon and Washington. Of 
course I would not have made that statement without having 
my authority from a very good source. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I realize that; and I think there may be 
other features connected with that contract which somewhat 
offset some of the difficulties we are laboring under in connec- 
tion with our own contracts. For instance, it may be that these 
people will have their own time in which to complete these ships. 
Of course, it is very difftrent where ships are required to be 
built at once, built speedily, which was the situation that the 
Shipping Board had to meet from its very inception. The cry 
was “Ships, ships, ships, now!” We could not wait, and we 
were obliged to limit to the very lowest possible time the time 
in which these ships had to be built by every yard in the country, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In just one minute. We had to disregard 
any economic considerations. Speed was the prime factor in 
every one of these contracts. Of course if you undertake to 
build a house that you have six months to build you can build 
that house at quite a different figure than you would have to 
charge if you had only six weeks in which to build it; and that 
was the situation with reference to the Shipping Board. It had 
to have the ships immediately. The demand was for ships 
speedily and without regard to the ordinary elements that 
would enter into a business contract where, for instance, a man 
had an opportunity to extend that contract over a period of 
years instead of over a period of months. 

I now yield to the Senator from Georgia. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I realize fully the force of what the 
Senator has said; but is it not true that many of these ships are 
but started and have not made substantial progress? Ought 
not these contracts now to be so modified that the requirement 
of great speed, producing excessive cost, should cease to apply 
to them, and that they should be built upon a practical business 
basis of cost that will enable them to compete with the vessels 
of the world without a great write-off by the Government? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
for just a moment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course, I had not intended to criticize the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for what has been done up to this 
time. I recognize, of course, that it was necessary to do things 
hastily and to pay the price. Perhaps they are to be criticized, 
but I do not know whether they are or not. I am talking about 
the future; and it does seem to me that we ought to have some 
definite idea of what the future is going to bring to us and how 
we are going to expend this money. l 

Mr. VARDAMAN. We ought to stop it. I 

Mr. FLETCHER. First, with reference to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Georgia, there are certain economies now 
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being put into effect by the Shipping Board; certain contracts 
are being canceled and certain contracts are being modified to 
meet new conditions, Among the things they have done is to 
discontinue the allowance for extra time, which was very ex- 
pensive, and the allowance for Sunday work, which was very 
expensive. They have eliminated those features in their engage- 
ments with the workers in the yards. One builder, for instance, 
estimates that his additional cost for extra time amounted to 
$100,000 per hull, That has been eliminated by the Shipping 
Board, so that hereafter the work will go on in the ordinary 
way, without this rush and extra expense. 

With regard to what the Senator suggests about our policy, 
of course we know what the law is. At present we are oper- 
ating under the law. We will have to continue to operate under 
that law until we conclude to change it in some respects. In 
other words, we know that the Shipping Board is authorized to 
make the contracts that have been made. We know about what 
it has accomplished. In the report filed here, which I hold in 
my hand, on page 179, the condensed summary of results in ship 
production as of November 15, 1918, is given. The keels laid 
amount to a dead-weight tonnage of 7,942,463 ; the hulls launched 
amount in dead-weight tonnage to 4,198,211; ships delivered— 
that means ships that are fully outfitted with all machinery, 
passed upon by the classification societies, accepted, and actu- 
ally put into service—amount to 2,828,781 dead-weight tons. 
That has been accomplished so far; and there are contracts al- 
ready entered into reaching up, as I recall, to somewhere be- 
tween eight and eleven million dead-weight tons, all told. 

We must understand, of course, that even though it does cost 
a great deal now to build ships, even though it costs a great 
deal more now than it did before the war to build ships—and 
that is a fact which we are bound to recognize, for before the 
war these ships that are now costing us $160 and more a ton 
could have been built for $50 or $60 a ton—still the necessity 
is here. It is almost as acute from a commercial standpoint as 
it was acute both for commercial reasons and from a military 
standpoint a few months ago. 

The total world tonnage in 1914 was about 48,000,000 tons. 
Of that the United Kingdom owned about 28,000,000 tons. The 
destruction of allied and neutral shipping during the war 
amounted to something like 21,000,000 tons altogether; so that 
we have got to supply this loss. Great Britain’s greatest ac- 
complishment in the line of shipbuilding during the war was, in 
the pust year, when she built something like 1,700,000 tons. She 
expects or hopes to build 2,000,000 tons a year. That is about 
her calculation. France is doing her level best to summon all 
her resources and put herself in a position to contract for 
3,000,000 tons a year. That is only 5,000,000 tons of shipbuild- 
ing by those great maritime powers. If we can build 6,000,000 
tons a year, we will not for a year hence haye more than half 
restored the tonnage sunk by the submarines; and there un- 
doubtedly is need for the shipping now. There will be need for 
it until we restore the world tonnage as it existed before the 
war, and we will have to increase that tonnage very materially 
to meet the needs of commerce. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to ask the Senator, if he will per- 
mit me, this question: I agree with him that tonnage is very 
much needed, and I commend the spirit of both E gland, France, 
and the United States in the effort that is being put forth to 
supply it. But may I ask the Senator the difference between 
the price which France and England are paying and the price 
which we are paying in the United States? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know exactly what they are pay- 
ing. I think that will depend very largely on the time t:> con- 
tracts are to run. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Somebody testified before the Commerce 
Committee, if the Senator will pardon me, that England is pay- 
ing about $145 a ton, while the United States, in some in- 
stances, is paying as high as $225 a ton. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That, of course, is under present contracts, 
My information is ships are costing England about $175 per ton. 
Of course, we expect to get that price down. Those contracts 
were made, as I say, when we had to have the ships, and had 
to haye them within a limited time, and concentrate upon ships, 
no matter what the cost was; but my understanding is that 
our yards in this country are seeking contracts and are will- 
ing to take contracts, and France and Italy and other countries 
are willing to make contracts at about what we are paying in 
this country for those ships. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHELAN. Is the Senator in a position to tell us at 
this point what the condition of the agreement is between the 
United States and the International Mercantile Marine Cor- 
poration for the acquisition ef that fleet? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I can not say definitely what the situation 
is at present. I know that negotiations have been on, and I 
think they are still on; and so far as I am informed it is the 
purpose to acquire that fleet, if it can be accomplished. It is a 
very great fleet, a very important fleet, and would supply us 
with something over a million tons of first-class shipping at a 
cost much less than ships are costing us now. 

Mr, PHELAN. I understand that the ships are really owned 
by Americans, inasmuch as they own the stock of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Corporation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is quite truc, as I understand the 
situation. The International Mercantile Marine Corporation 
owns the stock of the corporations that have the title to the 
ships. Those are British corporations. 

Mr. PHELAN. But the stock is actually owned by American 
citizens? 

Mr. FLETCHER. By the International Mercantile Marine 
Corporation, which is an American corporation, incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey. 

Mr. PHELAN. Construction in the yards of this country for 
foreign account is now permitted, is it not, certainly in so far 
as wooden and concrete ships are concerned? But as to steel 
ships, must not they, if constructed for order other than that of 
the Government, be under the American flag and registered 
under that flag? 


Mr. FLETCHER. I have heard of no change in that require- 
ment. Certainly no contracts can be made to build for foreign 
account without the approval of the Shipping Board, under the 
law; and I do not know that they are’permitting contracts for 
foreign account, except where they are not using the yards 
themselves and have no need for the particular ships that the 
yards are equipped to build, such as wooden and concrete ships. 

Mr. PHELAN. I saw the statement made unofficially that 
steel ships could not be constructed for private account unless 
they sailed under the American flag. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That has been the policy heretofore, and, 
so far as I know, it obtains yet. Certainly they can not be 
built for foreign account without the consent of the Shipping 
Board. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say, with reference to 
that matter, that a few days ago the Senate passed a resolution 
inquiring of the Shipping Board what its policy is in that 
respect. I understand that it has not yet removed the ban 
against the making of contracts for steel ships in this country 
for foreign account without the permit of the board. What 1 
wanted to call the Senator’s attention to, however, was this: 

As I understood when the Senator was interrupted, he was 
calling attention to the attitude of those who opposed the ship- 
purchase bill in 1914, and also pointing out what wonderful 
things had been accomplished under the act of 1915 by the Ship- 
ping Board in the building ef ships. I am not going to pay 
any attention to the matter with reference to the ship-purchase 
bill of 1914. I am perfectly satisfied with my record with ref- 
erence to that measure, so far as that is concerned, and with 
what I did to prevent the passage of the bill. With reference 
to the act of 1915, I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact, as I understand it to be a fact, that the large tonnage of 
ships to which he has referred has not been constructed under 
that act at all. It has not been constructed by the Shipping 
Board. It has been constructed under the emergency act, 
passed after we got into the war, providing for an appropria- 
tion of millions and hundreds of millions of dollars, under which 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation was organized. The Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation has built those ships and has let those 
contracts, and the Shipping Board, as a board, has had prac- 
tically nothing to do with it. So that the act of 1915 has not 
resulted in the building up of any merchant marine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is mistaken in this respect: 
The act of 1915 provides for the formation of the Emergency 
Fleet Corportion. In the very body of the act it provides for 
that corporation an appropriation of $50,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think the Sena- 
tor will find himself mistaken about that. It provides for the 
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organization of a corporation, as he says, with a capital stock 
of $50,000,000, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration was a separate corporation, organized by the designa- 
tion of the President. We gave the President authority to de- 
termine the agencies that he should use in the expenditure of 
the tremendous sum of money, which was not $50,000,000, but, 
in the first instance, $750,000,000, and it was afterwards in- 
creased, I think, until it amounts now to over $3,000,000,000. 
Under that authority the Emergency Fleet Corporation was or- 
ganized, and not the permanent corporation that was contem- 
plated by the act of 1915. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I have always understood—and I think it 
is true beyond any doubt—that the procedure was under the 
act known as the shipping act, the act of 1915, to form a cor- 
poration; it was the authority given in that act to form a cor- 
poration with a capital stock of $50,000,000 that was exercised 
when the Shipping Board created the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. That is the corporation formed in pursuance of that act 
and contemplated by that act. The capital stock was $50,000,000 
and the corporation is controlled precisely as that act points 
out. The members of the Shipping Board are trustees of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and operate the Fleet Corpora- 
tion. $ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But even granting that, what 
would that. board have accomplished with $50,000,000? It 
would not have accomplished anything. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was laying the foundation and making 
a beginning. Further appropriations were of course necessary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The ships that have actually 
been built were constructed under the emergency appropriation 
made by Congress and not under the shipping act. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. The appropriations have been 
made by various acts, amounting altogether to something like 
$3,000,000,000. That has been done in the appropriation acts; 
but the corporation which has built the ships is the corporation 
provided for in the shipping act, formed in pursuance of the 
shipping act, operated in pursuance of the shipping act, and 
having the powers expressed in the shipping act. 

Of course, having started in this enterprise so late, we have 
been hurried and driven to sacrifice economy to speed. There 
have been some mistakes, numerous delays, unavoidable con- 
fusion, and the ships have cost us a great deal more than they 
would have cost under normal conditions. The call was for 
ships in the quickest possible time, out of any material that 
might serve the present need, without regard to strict business 
methods observed in ordinary times. 

We have yards of all sizes, built and expanded, on the At- 
Jantic, Gulf, Pacific, and Great Lakes—sufficient to build for 
all the nations of the earth. The Government has expended 
approximately a hundred million dollars on three yards, one of 
which has 50 ways, all equipped, on a water frontage of more 
than a mile, comprising 846 acres, the land costing $1,706,000 
alone—the largest shipyard in the world—now in full opera- 
tion. It will have a capacity of 600 ships annually, 4,500,000 
dead-weight tons. There have been criticisms of Hog Island, 
but what has been accomplished there is little short of marvel- 
ous, the time taken to make the development considered. The 
contractors, the agents of the Government there, have trained 
men, ‘organized their forces, strained every nerve to produce 
results, and in spite of difficulties which were discouraging 
they claim they are succeeding in admirable fashion. Wher- 
ever the yards have proven efficient, they will be kept busy. 
Our capacity now is more than twice that of England and as 
great as that of the rest of the world combined. We can put 
out each year 6,000,000 tons of shipping. With shipping must 
come classification and insurance and other financial opera- 
tions. 

We purpose to continue to build ships not only until the 
world shortage, brought about by submarine ravages and other 
causes, of more than 21,000,000 tons shall have been restored, 
but the prewar supply must be greatly increased. 

The shipbuilding industry has become one of first importance 
in the United States. The farmers, manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, and all others engaged in industries and trade and 
business have come to realize what it means to have our own 
ships and our proper place on the ocean. 

They rightly will not countenance any policy that does not 
mean an increase and strengthening of America’s sea power. 
Congress should make every appropriation required to complete 
the present shipbuilding program and enlarge it to our full 
capacity. E 

All our resources—men and materials—available under condi- 
tions when due and proper economies are practiced and when 
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there is no occasion for the haste that makes waste should be 
utilized in the building of ships. Of course, a careful study 
should be made so as to determine the character of vessel which 
should be built in every case.. If I had my way, I would spread 
out a map of the world and study carefully every port in every 
country and ascertain what products and commodities and 
business could be counted on to move, if given the facilities, to 
and from such ports, and to what extent the United States 
may be interested, and whenever possible I would send vessels 
flying our flag into those ports and connect them with the 
ports of this country. 

I would utilize our consular agents, our commercial agents, 
and every other means for developing trade and establishing 
friendly relations. We are a great creditor Nation now, and 
it will be necessary to take the goods of other countries liber- 
ally in exchange for our own. We paid England before the 
war about $300,000,000 per annum as interest on what we owed 
her. England now pays us about $200,000,000 a year as inter- 
est on what she owes us. Our loans to foreign countries 
amount to more than $8,000,000,000. We should facilitate 
liquidation in commodities as far as possible. 

Second. The next essential to “sea power” after acquiring 
the ships is to have the men to navigate them. 


SEAMEN’S ACT. 


It is this essential that I desire particularly to speak about. 
It was to secure this essential as well as to make reasonable 
provision for safety of life at sea that what is known as the 
seamen’s act was passed and approved March 4, 1915. Its en- 
forcement will practically equalize the cost of operation on all 
vessels using our ports, whether flying our own flag or any 
other, because equal wages, equal crews, and equal equipment 
will bring about equal cost. This act has been either greatly 
misunderstood or deliberately and grossly misrepresented, I 
can well understand how foreign shipowners do not think much 
of this act. American shipowners in the past were closely con- 
nected with European shipowners and they clamored for a sub- 
sidy. Instead of a subsidy we offer this law and under it 
America can have a merchant marine without paying any sub- 
sidy of any kind. 

Let us be frank about it. The law requires the local inspectors 
to take into account the statutory requirements as to manning 
lifeboats and a certain per cent of the deck’s crew must have the 
rating of able seamen, but there is no law fixing definitely the 
number of seamen that shall be carried on vessels of the United 
States. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to prescribe 
rules and regulations respecting the number of ordinary seamen, 
boys for training, the rating and number of men in the engine 
room. No such general rule, however, has been promulgated. 

Prior to the passage of this act the difference between the 
wages paid to seamen hired in ports of the United States and 
other ports were about as follows: 

Seamen’s wages in New York were about 20 per cent higher 
than wages paid at Liverpool; about 22.5 per cent higher than 
in North Sea or Atlantic ports on the Continent of Europe; about 
30 per cent higher than the wages paid in the ports of the inner 
Mediterranean or Baltic; about 400 per cent higher than the 
wages paid in India or China; about 300 per cent higher than 
the wages paid in the ports of Japan. 

Vessels capable of hiring their seamen in low-wage ports and 
compelling them to remain with the vessel in high-wage ports 
had, of course, a great advantage over any other vessels not so 
advantageously situated. 

This was recognized by Congress when, on June 26, 1884, a 
law was enacted allowing American vessels to discharge their 
higher priced men in low-wage ports and to keep them by the 
vessel, by fear of imprisonment, in high-wage ports. The at- 
tempt failed, however, because the Americans quit the sea en- 
tirely and we could not get men even to become officers. 

On March 4, 1915, Congress, disregarding the protests from 
foreign countries, enacted the so-called seamen’s act. The pur- 
pose of this act was to equalize the wage cost that so far had 
resisted all efforts. The further purpose was to induce the 
American to again seek the sea. 

It was contended and finally believed that if the seaman was 
made a free man, with the right to quit the vessel in any safe 
port and the further right to demand and receive part of his 
earned wages, the seaman would seek the higher wages by quit- 
ting the vessel paying the low wage and thereby compelling the 
low-wage vessel to pay the wages out of the port. 

The law became operative as to foreign vessels in July, 1916, 
and in August, 1916, the equalization began. It has continued 
ever since in spite of the war and in spite of the fact that sev- 
eral provisions of the law have not been permitted to function. 
This is no longer open to question. The Shipping Board has the 
evidence, which is not only undisputed by foreign consuls, but 
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the act is claimed as the reason for a condition which they very 
much resent and against which they never cease to protest. 

With his European competitor the American shipowner is on 
an equality for the first time in about 60 years. The equaliza- 
tion does not stop in American ports. Great Britain in Feb- 
ruary last made the wages of seamen out of British ports the 
same as the wages paid to seamen out of Atlantic American 
ports. This was done because it was cheaper to pay American 
wages from British ports and keep the men on board in American 
ports than to pay less, to lose the men, cause possible delay, and 
to pay the American wages and the crimp’s fees in ports of the 
United States. Let the act stand. See that it is properly en- 
forced on American vessels and the foreign vessels being placed 
on absolute equality with the American vessels will pay the 
same wages and will have no just grounds for complaint. 


OTHER LAWS, 


The general cost of operation of vessels in the same trade 
prior to the passage of the seamen’s act was practically the same 
except as to the wage cost. All supplies were bought where they 
could be bought the cheapest. The American vessel paid higher 
wages to officers and seamen. While this difference in wages was 
really only a small per cent of operating expense, we bring about 
equalization, overcome the objection, always greatly magnified, 
by raising the wages of all maritime nations to the American 
standard instead of following the old policy of lowering wages 
to foreign standards and causing our men to abandon the sea. 

When it comes to consider that great question, “ the freedom of 
the seas,” it will be well to keep these matters in mind. They 
are likely to be quite as important as questions of the extent of 
territorial waters, legitimate blockade, and other international 
outstanding conventions. I would not be understood as inti- 
mating that antagonisms may arise or that there is danger of 
selfish interests dominating in the council of nations. It is fair 
to state that England does not, so far as I am advised, dispute 
the principle of equal opportunity of all nations to navigate the 
seas fully and the equal right of all nations to extend their com- 
merce into all parts of the world. It is quite true that England’s 
policy has tended toward liberality in this regard. She allows 
vessels of foreign registry to compete with her own in her coast- 
wise trade. Most nations, including our own, confine this privi- 
lege to vessels of their own registry, vely. x, 

Aside from certain provisions of the seamen’s act on this point, 
our laws are substantially like those of England, Germany, 
Norway, and Japan. : 

It is a fact that our laws are not as strict as those laws nor 
are they as burdensome. For instance, England, Germany, 
Japan, and Norway have a load line; we have none. They can 
not carry deck loads at any time beyond a certain height, which 
in the winter is very much reduced. We have no such regula- 
tions. Those nations have their seamen included in their work- 
men’s compensation laws. Our seamen are excluded. In those 
nations the vessels must pay for hospital for sick seamen. Here 
this is taken from the taxes paid by the general public, except 
there is a small amount paid by the vessel owners, which is taken 
from the deserting seamen; but that is not sufficient to support 
the hospital. In those countries the vessels or their owners have 
a very considerable liability to passengers or their heirs in 
cases of disaster. Our vessels and owners have none. 

On November 16 last the Admiralty Board of Great Britain, 
thanking the mercantile marine and the fishing industry for their 
incomparable services during the war, said that “without the 
loyal cooperation of the former ”—that is, the mercantile ma- 
rine—“ with the navy and its indomitable courage, the enemy's 
submarine must have entirely attained its object.” 

The board also said, as reported in the dispatches, that 
„aboard all ships, from the largest dreadnaughts to the smallest 
patrol boat, there were found officers and men of the mercantile 
navy combining with those of the Royal Navy in fighting the 
enemy and defeating his nefarious methods of warfare.” “In 
the interest of the Empire,” the statement concludes, “ the close 
connection between the merchantmen and ‘the Royal Navy must 
prove a lasting one.” 

The navy or nayal reserves have nothing to do with the opera- 
tion of the merchant vessels in Great Britain; on the contrary, 
the officers and crews of the merchant vessels came to the assist- 
ance of the Royal Navy. 

It is to the building up of this competent and efficient force 
of American seamen, unsurpassed in any country, that we must 
bend our most earnest endeavors. Then, indeed, the hour for an 
adequate American mercantile marine will have struck. 

We can never succeed in establishing a creditable mercantile 
marine under our flag unless we arrange to furnish the men to 
sail the ships. 

We can do that readily. when we assure the men fair treat- 
ment, wholesome and healthful surroundings, reasonable com- 
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pensation for services, and certain advancement for faithful and 
efficient performance of duties. 

The American boy for many years past has found nothing to 
invite, but everything to discourage, him when he looked toward 
the sea. He has been driven to other occupations, even when his 
taste and yearning urged him to “do business on the great 
waters.” 

The sea power of any nation depends mainly upon the number 
of trained seamen that nation can furnish. It is the part of 
wisdom to foster in every way the development of seamanship 
and make attractive to those who turn to it as a permanent occu- 
pation the life of a mariner. 

Before the days of Solomon the merchants of Tyre were oper- 
ating ships and extending the trade to the then known regions. 
Their supremacy on the seas passed, after supporting dynasties 
and building cities, by the use of ships, to Greece; then to Italy; 
then to Portugal; then to Spain; then to Holland; then to Eng- 
land; and finally to the United States in the days of the Balti- 
more clippers. 

We threw away the proud title of “ The Mistress of the Seas.” 
We deliberately allowed this country to become a “beggar of 
ships,” and, with our commerce paralyzed, a fettered and em- 
bargoed trafficker,” we changed the word “ mistress” to “ vas- 
sal.” I do not think we will be guilty of such folly again. We 
adopted the policy of neglecting our seamen, finding crews wher- 
ever they could be had for the least money, taking the foreigner 
stranded on our shores, picking up the derelicts, treating them 
outrageously, until the word “sailor” became a by-word and a 
reproach. Until the act of December 21, 1898, seamen could be 
imprisoned for leaving an American vessel in an American port 
and held against their will to service. Until the seaman’s act, 
which became effective as to foreign vessels in August, 1916, 
under treaties denounced by that act, seamen on foreign vessels 
could be arrested and imprisoned by our courts for leaving their 
vessel. It was not until that act went into full effect that all 
seamen were set free in this country. 

By act of Congress approved June 26, 1884, American ship- 
owners were permitted to discharge a crew hired in an American 
port, employ another crew in the port in which his competitor 
hired his, come to the United States and go back to a foreign 
port without reshipping in the United States and thus escape the 
American wage rate. The crimping system was in full play, and 
the seaman was robbed. The forecastle, where he lived with 
men of all races, speaking languages he could not understand, 
inadequate as to space and ventilation, was a foul, disease- 
breeding place. 

The wages were based on the lowest paid in any port he 
touched, and left him nothing for his family. 

There was no prospect in such a life. No wonder the Amer- 
ican left the sea. We can well understand why more than 60 
per cent of the officers and men in our merchant marine in 1915 
were not citizens of the United States. 

It was not until March 14, 1897, that Congress passed a law 
requiring that the forecastle must be improved. Every mari- 
time natiou had long since required the same thing. 

The seaman’s act of March 4, 1915, was the first emphatic 
declaration by Congress that the rights and interests of our 
seamen should have recognition and be maintained. The old 
policy drove Americans off the ocean. It knocked our sea legs 
from under us. 

The new policy is to call our men back and say to them, “ You 
shall be treated as decent citizens; you are invited not only toa 
legitimate but an absolutely essential occupation, where your 
rights must be respected; you shall be assured of good living 
conditions, space in the forecastle shall be increased from 72 
cubic feet per man to 120 cubic feet, with further provisions for 
health, cleanliness, and comfort; the crimping system is abol- 
ished; advance wages and allotments, by which seamen suffered 
great wrongs are prohibited; you are free men and can have 
one-half of the wages earned and not paid in ports of call, thus 
enabling you to protect your liberty.” 

A new day has dawned for American shipping, and greater 
opportunities than ever before have come to American boys on 
the sea and those old “salts” who cling to the life will rejoice 
to see it brighten, and all must realize that the officers and men 
in the American merchant marine are rendering unsurpassed 
service to their country. 

Human life and property are in the hands of these men. The 
prosperity and even the safety of this country rests with them. 
They must know what to do in case of storm and danger. There 
is no mercy in the angry elements. There must be discipline 
without cruelty, control without tyranny, coolness without in- 
difference, courage without recklessness. 

I recall that when the Titanic was sunk the wireless operator 
who survived testified that he remained at his station until 
the sea washed him away as the ship went down by the bow. 
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I asked him at the hearing why he did not get into a life- 
boat or jump to some raft before then. He replied that the 
captain had told him to take his position by his apparatus and 
endeavor to send out distress calls as long as he could, and re- 
ceiving no further orders he remained there until the ship 
went down. That is the kind of stuff the seafaring man, to 
succeed, must be made of. 

We require officers, firemen, cooks, stewards, and other men, 
and at least 24,000 able seamen and 16,000 ordinary seamen, to 
man new vessels. We already have many of these. We have 
the material for all, and we are bound to have sea power to 
an extent never before enjoyed, and as a basis for that we must 
have trained and capable seamen from our own population. 

American shipping has always heretofore been protected— 
absolutely protected—by prohibition. I understand “ protec- 
tion” means securing the home market. The importation of 
ships has been forbidden, and the use of foreign ships in the 
“home market” has been prohibited, and our coastwise trade 
has been reserved for home-built ships for nearly 100 years. 

BOUNTIES, 

In colonial times Virginia gave a subsidy of tobacco to in- 
duce her people to build ships, and they built one ship, 

Massachusetts gave a bounty on Massachusetts oil—the fish- 
eries were depressed, not helped. 

Rhode Island paid a bounty on oil. Her sailors continued to 
favor the slave trade. 

The effect of subsidies on the Collins Line, was disastrous to 
shipping. 

British shipping in the trade to the northern ports of America 
was a increased but restricted by the subsidy to the Cun- 
ard r 

We tried subsidies after the Civil War—lines from New York 
to Rio, San Francisco to China, Japan, and Hawaii. It 
brought the beneficiaries into politics and helped not at all 
to build up a merchant marine. 

In 1891 we passed a subsidy (mail) law. It brought in four 
ships, which never increased. The greatest commerce carrier 
is the tramp, which was never subsidized by any country. 

The report of the Merchant Marine Commission says: 

The statistics of loss of ships at sea afford matter for refiection. 
They show * * œ that out of every 100 American seago steam- 
ships over 100 tons, for the past 7 years, on the a e 2.24 
been lost each year; that out of every 1 foreign g steamers 
ore —.— tons, for the same period, on the average 1.98 have been lost 

Mr. Spears, in his admirable work on “The Story of the 
American Merchant Marine,” shows that “ when American ships 
were supreme they were insured at a less rate than those of any 
other nation. and the insurance was placed, to a large extent, 
in England.” That when “the American sailor of the sail 
was able to handle his ship better than any other he paid lower 
premiums to the underwriters. That the higher per cent of 
losses means higher cost of insurance, and the cause is since 
the steamer era our sailor is less efficient in his work than our 
old-time sailor and less efficient, too, than the foreign steam- 
ship sailor of to-day. The superior intrinsic efficiency of the 
American sailor gave supremacy to the American flag.” We 
must have our nautical units (seamen) as efficient for this 
modern day as was our ship of the sail in the days long past. 
We can accomplish this by having efficient men to man our ves- 
sels. There is no difficulty in the way of building the ships. 

Our day has come to make the “Starred Banner the talis- 
man of a world commerce.” 

Mr. President, I had some correspondence with Mr. Tucker, 
of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, on this subject, in which 
he submitted a communication from Mr. Sproule of that board 
of trade, raising the same questions that are discussed in the 
resolution which I submitted at the beginning of my remarks. 
I wrote him recently, under date of the 18th instant; and in- 
asmuch as that letter applies more specifically to some of the 
matters covered by the resolutions from the New York Cham- 
bei of Commerce, I ask that it be printed in connection with 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KrxG in the chair). 
out objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE, 
Philadelphia, December 24, 1918. 
Hon. Duxcan U. FLETCHER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Str: I take this occasion te acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 18th instant, and in compliance with the request therein I have 
had the Evening Public Ledger publish same, and I inclose you here- 
with a cutting from the paper of the 24th instant. 

‘There are one or two points in your letter which I will take the liberty 
of answering at a little later date, but the holiday duties prevent my 
doing so at this time. 

Wishing you the compliments of the season, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


With- 


W. R. TUCKER, Secretary. 


FLETCHER ARGUES AGAINST SUBSIDIY—FLORIDA SENATOR TAKES EXCEP- 
TION TO SECRETARY SPROULE’s CHARGES—DEFEXDS SHIPPING LAWS— 
Cost oF OPERATING SHIPS UNDER AMERICAN REGISTRY NECESSARILY 
HiH, He Says. 


Defending the shipping laws of the United States, Senator Duncan 
U. FLETCHER, of Florida, chairman of the Senate Commerce Commit- 


treasurer 
ia Board of Trade, takes exceptions to published 
statements of F. Sproule and argues against subsidies for the 
American merchant marine. 

Senator FLETCHER denies that the cost of operating ships under 
American try must necessarily be abnormally high, and says that 
es have been tried in this country they failed to bring 
about the development ted. His letter follows: 

“Your favor of 6, inclosing article by George F. Sproule, 
should have been answered before, but I have been so terribly driven 
that I have not had a moment’s time to give to it. S 

“ In an endeavor to sustain his contention that our laws are such 
‘that no man can own and operate a ship profitably under the Ameril- 
can flag,’ Mr. Sproule asks, ‘Have England, Germany, Norway, and 
sapan laws n the master of a ship to give to seaman one- 
half his wages every five days while in port?’ Neither has the United 
States. Section 4 of the seaman’s act provides: 

Eyery seaman on a vessel of the United States shall be entitled 
to receive on demand from the master of the vessel to which he be- 
longs one-half part of the wages which he shall have then earned at 
ere port where such vessel, after the voyage has been commenced, 
shall load or deliver cargo before the voyage is ended, and all stipu- 
lations in the contract to the contrary shall be vold: Provided, That 
such a demand shall not be made before the expiration of, nor oftener 
than once in the fiye days; 

“ Even if the law provided for paying seamen one-half their wages every 
five days while in port, I fail to see how that would increase the cost of 
operation or otherwise work to the disadvantage of American shipping. 


AMERICAN SAILOR WELL FED. 


“Mr. Sproule usks, ‘Is the standard of food on the ships of any of 
these nations comparable with that on American ships?’ 

“I answer that, generally speaking, it is. My information is that 
American ships do not feed any better than the ships of other maritime 
nations. He does not in what respect the American standard 
of food is too luxurious. y opinion is we get the best men and the 
best service out of them by feeding them well without regard to a fixed 
ae standard on which we could get by. 

“ He asks, Do any of these countries compel the production of certifi- 
cates of competency for able-bodied seamen; at least, other than service 
such as indicated by the “ discharge book ? 

“My answer is: Where life a roperty so vitally depend on the 
8 of seamen no one should want incompetent men employed 
as able- ed seamen. If the standards of other nations are n * a 

0 eir 
tates local 


RIGHT TO COMPENSATION LAW. 


“I want to a7 further, in reference to other points raised by Mr. 
Sproule, that giving a seaman the right to sue for injuries is quite a 
different thing from including seamen under the provisions of the com- 
pensation law. I believe they should be so included, but the fact they are 
not is unquestionably a monetary advantage to American shipowners. 
The fact that American shipowners-do not have to pay 3 dues for 
sick seamen is another advantage which is not counterbalanced by the 
retention of wages due to seamen who desert. 

“I still insist that the increase in wages of American officers and 
crews constitute only a small percentage of the gross operating ex- 
penses of a vessel. For confirmation of this I would refer to the 
report of the special shipping committee of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, which was presented to that body on January 7, 1915. 

is committee consisted of fiye men, three of whom were practical 
shipping men and the other two were men who have given much atten- 
tion to shipping matters. They were Mr. Irving T, Bush, president of 
the Bush Terminals, chairman; George B. Dearborn, president of the 
American-Hawalian Steamship Co.; and Commodore Jacob W. Miller, 
formerly of the New England Navigation Co., and more recently the 
active head of the Cape Cod Canal Co. The other two members were 
W. H. Douglas, who later acted as chairman of the shipping com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and J. T. Gwathmey. 
This committee rted that after careful investigation they had found 
that the total difference in the cost of operating American steamships 
as compared with foreign steamships in the same trade in normal times 
was ‘ eyen less than 50 per cent,’ and that ‘subsidies were unnecessary.’ 
The rt further stated, in substance, that the false claims of sub- 
sidists have destroyed the confidence of American investors in shipping 
investments, and the committee outlined a plan whereby that confidence 
might be restored by the Government guaranteeing bonds of steamship 
companies. They said, ‘If credit machinery be created to enable 
steamship men to finance American shipping enterprises, a substantial 
— of freight vessels would be assured without the aid of 
subsidy.’ 

STATUS OF “ADMIRAL ” BOATS. 


“By the operation of the seamen’s act the difference in wa be- 
tween American and foreign ships will be A reduced, if not 
entirely wi out, thereby cutting down to ost nothing the ‘even 
less than 50 per cent’ difference in cost of operation that the committee 
reported as against American ships. 

* Regarding the instance cited by Mr. Sproule of the Admiral’ boats, 
these vessels were chartered by the United Fruit Co., and not owned by 
them, as would be inferred from his statement. I believe he is in error 
that there was a difference of 50 per cent in the cost of operating these 
vessels as compared with the vessels that replaced them. These ‘Ad- 
miral’ boats were transferred to the Pacific coast, where they have been 
operated by the same interests that owned them when they were char- 
tered to the United Fruit Co., and they have proven very profitable In 
the Pacific edast trade. 
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“The statement ‘Your seafaring man does not mix sentiment with 
usiness ; he looks at pire ce from a dollar-and-cent angle,’ would seem 
o be quite true, and applies to Americans who were ready to replace 

ships under their country’s flag by British vessels even when the er- 
ence in cost of operation is ‘less than 5 per cent.’ 

5 rding the steamers Shawmut and Tremont, these vessels are 
now owned by the Panama Steamship Co. and are named the Ancon 
and the Cristobal, They have never gone from under the American flag, 
and I e the only reason their original owners did not make a suc- 
cess of them was by reason of bad management. The original investors 
may have been victims of ‘ high finance,’ because the Government pald 
a good price for them when it bought them. 

3 rding the cost of building ships in American shipyards, the 
record will show that at the outbreak of the war in 1914 cargo steamers 
were being built In Great Britain for $35 a dead-weight ton and in the 
United States for about $45 a dead-weight ton. is would give a 
difference of less than 80 per cent. It is evident that with an increase 
of shipbuilding in the United States and up-to-date facilities and equip- 
ment the difference of about 30 per cent in construction costs between 
that of Great Britain and that of the United States would or should be 

dmitted in the re- 


been rogress three years, 
en g great increases in the cost of labor and material. X 


QUESTIONS FRENCH SUBSIDY. 


“Mr. Sproule cites the French Government's subsidies to its shipping 
in support of his contention for American subsidies. He might have 
stated how much of a merchant marine France has as a result of her 
very liberal subsidies to French shipping. He does not undertake to my 
what subsidies Great Britain gives her shipping, excluding the specia 
case of the subsidy that was granted to the Cunard Line connection 
with the Mauretania and the Lusitania. The subsidy to the Cunard 
Line never increased British shipping one cle to and from our 
North Atlantic coast. has Great Britain by far the greatest 
merchant marine in the world, notwithstanding it costs more to op- 
erate British ships than the ships of any other country in the world 
pees el the United States? British shipowners are enterprising and 
patriotic, and they are not inclined to swap their flag because of a 
728017 willing ves a small per Ber of 83 expense. ney are a 
ec’ W. pay somew 5 opera expenses under 
flag and are quite tontent with the 30 to 100 per cent annual net 
profits, which the London Stock Exchange Yearbook for 1914 shows it 


was not unusual for steamship companies to earn before war. 
“Tf there have been instances of failure of American ships to operate 
profitably, I am quite sure it is due to other reasons Ueged dis- 


than a 
under which American ships are said to labor. The tramp 
and no ie in” Teal} subsidized the tramp. 
We tried subsidies after the Civil War— 


tion or subsidy mall law, whereby 

That number was never in- 
creased. e e Collins Lines was disastrous to 
shipping. We tried bounties in colonial times. Virginia gave a sub- 
sidy on tobacco to induce her people to build pupe 9. rner built one 
ship. Massachusetts 2323 3 on Massachusetts oil. e fisheries 
were depressed—not „ Rhode Island paid a bounty on oil. Her 
sailors continued to favor the slave trade. 

“Yours, very truly, Duncan U. FLETCHER.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, with many of 
the observations of the Senator from Florida I am in hearty 
accord. I am not going to discuss them, however, and I am 
not going to discuss at length the differences that appeared in this 
Chamber prior to the war. These differences were simply the re- 
flection of the differences among the people throughout the coun- 
try as to what would be the wise policy to pursue as to our ship- 
ping. Everybody desired a large American merchant marine. 
Everybody desires it now. We differed, I think, honestly and 
putrictically upon the policies that should be pursued. Those 
of us who opposed the ship-purchase act of 1914 did not believe 
that that act would accomplish what all of us wanted accom- 
plished. We did not think it was the wise course to take, I 
still think we were right. That is true with reference to the 
act of 1915, to which the Senator has referred. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the act under which our shipping has been built, the act 
under which the many contracts that are now made have been 
made, was an act that was passed by this body without any 
division whatever. It was an emergency act. It was to aid in 
the prosecution of the war, and was passed without any divl- 
sion. I have it in my hand; and I think it well, in connection 
with the Senator’s remarks, to have it put in the RECORD. 

This is the act approved June 15, 1917, “An act making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
Military and Naval Establishments on account of war expenses 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes.” 

On the first page there is a paragraph under the heading 
„Emergency shipping fund,” and it reads in this way: 

The President— q 

Not the Shipping Board, but the President— 


is hereby authorized and empowered, within the limits of the amounts 
herein authorized. 

(a) To place an order with any person for such ships or material as 
the necessities of the Government, to be determined by the President, 
may require during the period of the war, and which are of the nature, 
kind, and quantity usually produced or capable of being produced by 


such person, 
(b) To medify— 


That is, the President is authorized— . 


To modify, suspend, cancel, or requisiti isti: fut 
contract for the buillding, production, or psoas How e s 
(e) To require— 
That is, the President—not the Shipping Board, but the 
President—is empowered— 


To require the owner or occupier of any plant in which ships or mate- 
rials are built or produced to place at the disposal of the United 
States the whole or any part of the output of such plant, to deliver 
such output or part thereof in such quantities and at such times as 
may be specified in the order, 

d) To requisition— 5 

That is, the President Is empowered—not the Shipping Board, 
but the President is empowered— 

To requisition and take over for use or operation by the United 
States any plant, or any part thereof, without taking possession of the 
entire plant, whether the United States has or has not any contract or 
agreement with the owner or occupier of such plant. 

And, Mr. President, all shipping plants in this country that 
have been taken over during this war have been taken over un- 
der that provision and not under the general shipping act to 
which the Senator has referred. 

(e) To purchase— ; 

That is, the President is empowered and authorized to pur- 
chase— 
requisition, or take over the title to, or the possession of, for use or 
operation by the United States, any ship now constructed or in the 
process of construction or hereafter constructed, or any part thercof, 
or charter of such ship. 

Then there are dther provisions here with reference to com- 
pliance with these matters; and, again: 

The President may exercise the power and authority hereby vested in 
him, and expend the money herein and hereafter appropriated, through 
such agency or agencies as he shall determine from time to time. 

He selected the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which the Sen- 
ator is correct in saying was the corporation organized under 
the ship-purchase act; but the President could have taken any 
other agency. He could have taken an individual, and he could 
supplant that at any time; so that it was simply the agency 
that the President took under this act, and when it is discharg- 
ing the duties imposed on it by the President it is discharging 
the duties given to the President and the powers of the Presi- 
dent under this act, and not under the shipping act. 

Then, listen: 

All ships constructed, purchased, or 
herein, or heretofore or hereafter acquired 
be managed, operated, and disposed of— 

Not as the Shipping Board may direct; not under authority 
of the ship-purchase act, but— 
as the President may direct. 

So that everything that is being done in connection with the 
war emergency in securing ships to take care of the situation 
developed by the war is done under this act passed in 1917 and 
not under the ship-purchase act of 1915. 

All authority granted to the President herein, or by him delegated, 
8 cease six months after a treaty of peace is proclaimed be- 
tween this Government and the German pire. 

Then, Mr. President, the Emergency Fleet Corporation will 
proceed to act under the act of 1915, and not before. 

Under this act we authorize the expenditure of $500,000,000 
for the construction of ships and appropriate $250,000,000 of 
that amount. We also authorize, for requisitioning ships and 
taking over plants, the expenditure of $250,000,000. Then these 
appropriations were supplemented, as has been stated hereto- 
fore by others in this discussion, until now they ampunt to over 
$3,000,000,000. 

Now, just a word, Mr. President. 

The Senator has referred to the seamen's act, and he has 
pointed out many things that that act takes care of; and with 
many of his suggestions in regard to that act I am in hearty 
accord, For many years prior to the passage of that act I was 
strongly in favor of legislation to free the seaman from practical 
slavery, and I welcomed that act for this purpose if for no other, 
There may be some things in that act that ought to be changed. 
I do not say that there are not; but I think the people who are 
interested in shipbuilding and in the future of shipping in this 
country should realize the fact that that act is not going to be 
repealed, at least until it is actually demonstrated that it is not 
only a detriment to the building up of an American merchant 
marine, but that it will absolutely prevent the building up of 
such an American merchant marine. In all of our plans for 
building up and maintaining a great American merchant marine 
that fact must be taken into account and must be a part of the 
basis for all legislation to accomplish what we all so much 
desire. 

There are two great elements interested in this proposition. 
One is the great labor element of the country and the other is 
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the capital or business element of the country. I should like 
to see these two great interests get together, through representa- 
tives, face to face, and talk over the situation, each one trying 
to take into account the viewpoint and the interests of the other, 


both of them taking into account the higher interest of the- 


United States in building up a great American merchant marine, 
and see if they can not unite upon a common ground and a com- 
mon basis for maintaining and building up the American mer- 
chant marine. 

If there are things in the seamen’s act that will absolutely 
prevent the American flag from being upon the sea it ought not 
to be difficult for labor and capital to get together and remove 
such a detriment. If there are conditions that labor will in- 
sist upon and must have and that capital can concede, it ought 
not to be difficult for them to get together upon a common 
basis in that regard. 

I hope something of this kind will be done. I do not believe 
we will ever get results until it is done. What I fear is that 
substantially the same controversies that prevented us before 
this war began from enacting legislation under which the 
American flag would fly over ships upon the seas will, now that 
the war has ended, when peace is formally declared, prevent 
our giving the encouragement that I think must be given in 
order to keep our flag upon the seas. 

We are going to come out of this war with a large tonnage. Is 
it going to fly the American flag or will it, under restrictions 
that our people can not bear, be driven off the sea or driven to 
other flags? I hope not. 

I think this is one of the most important-problems that con- 
fronts the American people to-day. We ought to have our own 
transportation upon the sea, or at least our great share of it. 
Ships ought to be sailing the seas flying the American flag, under 
conditions prescribed by American law, framed upon the prin- 
ciples of justice, liberty, and humanity, and I hope it will be 
done; but unless we do see to it that the conditions under which 
our ships sail are substantially the conditions of our competitors 
our ships will be driven off the sea. Their conditions must be 
brought up to ours or else we must provide in some way to take 
care of the difference. 

Let us see if we can not do it. I hope we can bring their con- 
ditions up to ours, but I see the tremendous difficulties in the 
way of that. But if we can not do it, then I want to say that I 
am willing that we should take governmental action in some 
way to make up the difference, whatever it may be; and I hope 
we can consider this question free from politics, free from par- 
tisanship, looking only to the welfare and glory of our country. 
I hope that labor and capital will look upon it in that way; and 
if that is done, in my judgment we will pass Whatever legisla- 
tion is necessary not only to build up the American merchant 
marine—or, in other words, to keep upon the sea the American 
merchant marine that we will have when this war ends—but also 
to build it up to the point where it ought to be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor if it does not seem reasonable to him that with our present 
facilities, with ample yards located on both coasts, the Gulf, and 
the Great Lakes, and with the raw material right here in our 
own country, we ought to be able to compete with any country 
in the building of ships? 

It is true that our labor charge may be a little higher, but we 
have contended heretofore, and I think very reasonably, that 
the increased efficiency of American labor makes up for the 
added cost. Does it not seem reasonable that we ought to build 
ships just as cheaply in this country as they can be built any- 
where? If that is true, then we eliminate any difference in the 
cost of construction. $ 

Now, with reference to the matter of operating, if we can 
equalize the labor cost—and that of itself covers but a small 
difference in cost—if we do that, ought we not to be on prac- 
tically an equality with other countries? If, for instance, the 
eost of operating under the British flag was higher than it was 
under the American flag, the shipowners of England might have 
operated under some other flag; but her people were patriotic 
enough to fly the British flag even though it did cost them a 
little more to operate British ships than they would have paid 
under some other flag. 

I think we ought to appeal a little to the patriotism of our 
American shipowners, Even if the cost of operating is a little 
bit higher—it can not be very much higher—they ought to be 
willing, as a matter of patriotism, to keep their ships registered 
under the American flag. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator has 
assumed a great many things that I might agree with him upon; 
but he has assumed some things that I do not admit to be true; 
but if his assumptions are correct we probably will not have 
very much difficulty. I do think that we have the great oppor- 


tunity now to put ourselyes upon the sea where we ought to be. 
I think we have now the very opportunity that was presented to 
England during the Civil War. She took advantage of it; and 
the question is, Will we take advantage of it now? We have 
the shipyards; we have the ship labor. Our people are looking 
to the sea. They are looking to shipbuilding. They will extend 
their activities along this line with anything like an equal chance. 

This thing is certain to my mind, that England and France, 
especially, are going to do everything in their power not only 
to maintain the position they have upon the sea but to strengthen 
that position, and these Governments are going to give every 
assistance they possibly can and that they deem to be necessary 
not only to keep their ships upon the sea but to increase them. 
Now, assuming all other conditions to be equal, if they grant 
governmental aid and assistance to private enterprise we will 
have to do the same thing or else we will be driven off the sea. 
We will have to do it in some form or other. It is all very well 
to appeal to the patriotism of our laboring people; it is all very 
well to appeal to the patriotism of our capitalisés; but business 
is not carried on in the commercial world very greatly upon the 
basis of patriotism. It is carried on upon business lines; it is 
carried on with the most intense competition. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And for profit. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And, as the Senator from Georgia 
suggests, it is carried on for profit, and that is the great 
incentive, and we can not get around it. If the profit ceases, 
the business will soon die. ; 

I think that the American capitalist and laborer, with prac 
tically equal conditions, can compete with any people on the 
face of the earth. But if you find the great commercial coun- 
tries of the world coordinating governmental power with indi- 
vidual initiative and effort, then, Mr. President, our individuals 
can not stand up before it unless they also have help in some 
form or other. I do not now suggest what form that shall be; 
but they can not stand up against it unless they have, in some 
form or other, the aid and assistance of this Government. Are 
we ready, are we willing, to give that aid rather than forego 
the ships that we so much need in peace and that are impera- 
tive in war. We hope for lasting peace, but war may come, 
It should not find us without ships, as this war did. 

What I want to suggest is simply that when we get all the 
facts, when we get all the conditions and find out with what 
we are confronted, we meet the problem without partisanship, 
without striving for party advantage, but, working simply as 
patriotic citizens, do what we believe to be for the welfare and 
good of our country. K 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
in connection with my remarks a while ago I desire to ask per- 
mission to have printed as part thereof a couple of paragraphs 
with reference to the emergency shipping fund—that is, the 
portion of it that I have marked. It is not very long and 
will give most of the part of that act I have not already read 
relating to that subject in a concrete form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Compliance with all orders issued hereunder shall be obligatory on 


any person to whom such order is given, and such order shall take 
33 over all other orders and contracts placed with such person. 
f any person owning any ship, charter, or material, or owning, leasing, 
or operating any plant 1 for the building or production of shi 
or material shall refuse or fall to comply therewith or to give to the 
United States such preference in the execution of such order, or shall 
refuse to build, supply, furnish, or manufacture the kind, quantities, 
or qualities of the ships or material so ordered, at such reasonable 
rice as shall be determined by the President, the President may take 
mmediate possession of any ship, charter, material, or plant of such 
person, or any part thereof without taking possession of the entire 
plant, and may use the same at such times and in such manner as he 
mee consider necessary or expedient. 
henever the United States shall cancel, modify, suspend, or ut- 
sition any contract, make use of, assume, occupy, requisition, acquire, 
or take over any plant or part thereof, or any ship, charter, or mate- 
rial in accordance with the provisions hereof, it shall make just com- 
pensation therefor, to be determined by the President; and if the 
amount thereof, so determined by the President, is unsatisfactory to the 
person entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 ysr 
cent of the amount so determined by the President and shall be entitled 
to sue the United States to recover such further sum as, added to 
said 75 per cent, will make up such amount as will be just com- 
nsation therefor, in the manner provided for by section 24, paragraph 
0, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. š , 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, in his opening re- 
marks the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] called atten- 
tion to certain newspaper publications recently going over the 
country which charged that large Government activities have 
taken place in the Southern States, and the claim has been made 
that these activities were due to the influence of representatives 
from that section. od 

These publications have been unkind and unjust. They have 
been utterly devoid of truth, both so far as they indicated the 
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extent of the activities and so far as they in any way suggested 
selections due to influence rather than desirability of location 
.for the Government activities. 

In point of fact, the activities in the Southern States have in 
no way measured up to the opportunities that the Government 
had, and the real blunder has been the failure to use opportuni- 
ties in those sections and avail of the advantages which are 
there found. Really, the fear of such publications, and such 
publications themselves have, I think, intimidated representa- 
tives of the present administration and deterred them from 
using opportunities, to the injury of that section and to the loss 
of the Nation. 

About three-fourths of our eastern water front stretches from 
the mouth of the Potomac to the Rio Grande, Nearly one-half 
of the entire water front of this Nation is found between those 
two places. For shipbuilding nothing north of it was compar- 
able with that south of the Potomac. I had occasion to request 
a study of one of the harbors in the Southeast as a shipbuilding 
point. A new railroad stretches from it to the Birmingham coal 
and steel fields. At no point could steel and coal be laid down 
cheaper. Ample wood and lumber are to be had in that immedi- 
ate section. There in 1857 our Government spent $150,000 to 
buy a thousand acres of land with 2 miles of water front, and 
it still owns this valuable tract. 

Nearby an island was bought by our Government prior to that 
time for the lumber on it for shipbuilding purposes. This 
island, covered with timber, is still owned by the Government. A 
wile front was available upon which to begin shipbuilding, with- 
out a dollar of expense required for preparation of the water 
front. Yet it was simply impossible to interest the Shipping Board 
or the Emergency Fleet Corporation with that opportunity for 
ship construction where, for the year around, there was a perfect 
climate for outdoor work. If they had gone there instead of to 
places which were selected farther north, we should not have 
had the story of only one ship finished after an enormous ex- 
penditure of money preparing a water front. They could have 
tinished and begun sailing vessels from that harbor in six months. 
I believe it was prejudice that prevented the use of this harbor, 
or the fear of publications along the line referred to by the 
Senator from Florida. Complaint is made that the South is 
in the saddle,” yet not a man from three-fourths of our eastern 
water front, from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, was given 
a place upon the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, nor was a man from this entire section given a place 
of prominence with either. 

An effort has been made to create the impression that many 
offices were given to the South by the present administration. 
My State fared in this respect better under President Taft than 
it has under President Wilson. 

Mr. KING. The same claim is made by some other Democratic 
States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. A Supreme Court judge was selected 
by President Taft from Georgia, and also an Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner was selected by President Taft from 
Georgia. They died and their places went, I think, to Massa- 
chusetts. There has been nothing more inexcusable than the 
stories circulated throughout the country that the southeastern 
section was getting any advantage out of this administration. I 
desire to repeat that my State fared better under President Taft 
than it has under President Wilson so far as offices are con- 
cerned, and as to the location of enterprises the country has 
been the loser by neglect to use desirable locations in the 
Southeast. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will. 

‘ Mr. KING. If the Senator from Georgia visited a number of 
the departments of the Government during the war, which were 
engaged in providing ships, munitions, and so forth, he would 
have observed upon the walls maps of the United States and lit- 
tle red circles to indicate the places where the great manufac- 
turing plants and other great governmental activities were be- 
ing erected and carried on; and he would have seen, if he ob- 
served, that practically all, at least 90 per cent, of those govern- 
mental activities were within five or six States in the north- 
eastern part of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And there was no excuse for not 
utilizing the splendid harbors of the south and southeast with 
their all-year season for outdoor work. It is true that the 
majority of the camps must necessarily have gone south of the 
Potomac, otherwise all-the-year training could not have been 
given unless they had gone upon the Pacific slope. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that it is possible on 
the coast of Oregon, Washington, and California to get all-year 
outdoor exercise. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor for one inoment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. I merely desire to observe the concentra- 
tion of these activities at the few points which the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kro] has mentioned resulted in terrific congestion; 
so that the report from the Department of Justice with refer- 
ence to Hog Island shows that the railroads were loaded with 
cars which could not be moved, and that the cars were jammed 
all the way from Norfolk to Hog Island. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President N 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenpricx in the chair); 
255 the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ngton? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is correct in stating 
that in Washington, Oregon, and California on the Pacific coast 
labor can work all the year around without diminution. That 
is one of the great elements that led to the shipyards of Seattle, 
for instance, making a record not only in the construction of 
wooden ships but in the construction of steel ships, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the steel had to come from the East. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, in the city of Bruns- 
wick, to which I have referred, there is a great harbor. Years 
ago our Government bought there an island, with 2 miles of 
water front, with a view to development of a great naval plant. 
Within 25 miles of that place the Government owns a large island, 
bought avowedly at the time on account of the lumber upon it 
that could be used in shipbuilding, To this city there is a new 
railroad, which runs nearly in a straight line to the Birming- 
ham coal and iron fields, a road not crowded with business, but 
with ample facilities for the transportation of steel and coal not 
through a congested territory but through an unoccupied terri- 
tory, a railroad not used to anything like its full capacity on 
account of the fact that it has only recently been constructed, 
and the territory along it has not been developed. It was built 
with a view of transporting steel and coal from middle Alabama 
to the coast. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, before the Senator got fairly away 
from the question of the greater eligibility of the southern sites 
on account of climatic conditions, I wanted to ask him if he 
could give me any estimate of what the difference in temperature 
is between the north and south banks of the Ohio River between 
Indiana and Kentucky? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator is waiting for an 
answer, as he lives nearer to that section than I do, I would pre- 
fer that he answer his own question, 

Mr. NEW. The Senator has answered it in his own mind, 
and I think that the people of the two States have also formed 
some sort of an estimate of if. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was speaking of shipbuilding and 
the advantage of taking a location where the work could con- 
tinue the year around. A 

Mr. NEW. I rose to make my inquiry at the point where the 
Senator had made reference to the greater eligibility of the 
Southern States for the location of cantonments. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was not referring to Kentucky; 
I was referring more particularly to the States considerably 
farther south. 

Mr. President, passing from that subject, I wish to call atten- 
tion to an editorial.in the Washington Post of this morning, 
entitled “The Nation Supreme”; and I destre to ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp. , It is such an excellent discussion of 
the subject, and so full of suggestion, I think it ought to have 
wide circulation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: f 

THE NATION SUPREME. 

Bolshevists who are honest in their belief are in fayor of a world 
community or internationalism which shall be paramos to all na- 
tions. They do not fically demand a superleague of nations, but 
they should favor such a league, as it is a step toward the universal 

roletarianism which they fondly believe would cure buman ills. The 
Bolsheviki are VARAA naticns as at present constituted, and the advo- 
cates of a sov gn a 22 of nations are also dissatisfied with nations 
as at present constituted. Both Bolsheviki and proleaguers are trying 
to find a method of forcing nations to obey a will higher than tho 
sovereign will of each State. 

Is that what Americans want? 

Diligent inquiry has failed to disclose any action or utterance by the 
American 425 N cr upon their authority which would permit anyone to 
assume that Americans are dissatisfied with their Government and are 
trying to find a plan which will evolve a universal sovereign superior to 


the United States and capable of compelling the United States to obey 
its will within a certain sphere. 
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which could be regarded as anything more tkan a neighborhood out- 
burst of mingled folly and sedition. There is no national movement 
toward Bolshevism. the contrary, wherever the a will could 
be ascertained on & respectable scale, there has been manifested a readi- 
ness to attack and destroy Bolshevism and an equal impatience with 
any scheme which would impair the sovereignty and independence of the 
United States. 

No “ internationalism” is wanted by the American people, so far as 
their will can be ascertained except the mutual and voluntary associa- 
tion of free nations temporarily acting together for the protection of 


liberty and civilization. 

Whenever any I is made to create an international tribunal 
which would have jurisdiction over the Monroe doctrine, the American 
people kick and will not have it. 

Whenever Socialists and Polshevists propose to substitute an inter- 
national system for the United States Government, the police are 
usually required to protect the utterers of such doctrines. It is notice- 
able that soldiers and sailors returned from the war zone are the first to 
‘attack the would-be destroyers of the Government. 

Whenever the concrete suggestion is made that there should be a 
“ world police force,” with power to compel the United States to desist 
(from any course which it might desire to take in defending its rights, 
its independence, or its honor, there Is an immediate protest from 
Maine to California. 

Efforts have been made to commit the United States to the principle 
of a i 5 of nations empowered to enforce pars, and these efforts 
have failed. It is evident that the Senate will not approve of such a 
project, even in principle. The country will not agree to any project 
which requires the United States to surrender any of its sovereign 
will or freedom of action. 

But, say the advocates of a league of nations, the States of this 
Union yielded certain povechian owers for the sake of creating a 
strong Dg government, and they are all benefited by the bape (i 
Parte 47 should not the nations combine in one union, as the 

tates 

The answer is that the people of the States were one homogeneous 

ple, beld together by common origin, language, experience, and 
anger. They were the antithesis of the heterogenous peoples of the 
world’s nations, who are separated by differences of race, color, origin, 
language, experience, and environment. The Americans joined foe er 
ecause they had common interests. The nations can not join to- 
gether in the United States of the World because they have conflicting 
and irreconcilable interests. 

It the present war has not taught mankind that there are cleavages 
between certain peoples which never can be welded together, it has 
taught them nothing. Gloss the subject as you will, with all the elo- 

mence and idealism that the mind can conceive, and the fact remains 
that the people of the United States are firmly resolved to hold their 
destiny in their own hands, They will not admit any other nation or 
people to a partnership in deciding the questions that affect the honor 
Sod existence of their country. The Nation, under the Almighty, is to 
them the ark of safety and the last resort in time of trouble. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish also to call 
attention to the fact that in the statement attributed to the 
President on last Sunday he declared that the force which the 
league of nations should use would be a moral force. If he is 
correctly quoted, it would seem that the character of a league 
of nations which he is advocating is one the moral force of 
which should be used to preserve peace., The President in an 
address on receiving a doctor’s degree bestowed by the University 
of Paris said: 

My conception of the league of nations is just this: That it shall 
operate as the organized moral force throughout the world, and that 
whenever or wherever wrong and aggression are planned or contem- 
plated, this sanni light af conscience will be turned upon them, and 
men everywhere will ask, What are the purposes you hold in your 
hearts against the fortunes of the world? 

To that doctrine I think all of us may give the warmest of 
support; surely we may go that far, although we may not be 
willing to surrender any of the sovereignty of our country to a 
new constitutional government embracing the nations of the 
worl: that would have the right to dictate for us governmental 
policies. I can not believe for a moment that the President has 
advocated or would advocate any such extreme plan for a league 
of nations. I think his views are far more in line with those 
found in the Post editorial. 

In presenting this editorial it is in no way meant as a criti- 
cism upon what is taking place in Paris and in England, but 
to commend there as well as everywhere else a rational view 
of cooperation by at least the nations who are now acting as 
allies, that they may plan to preserve universal peace through 
moral force, without undertaking to establish any international 
tribunal in the shape of a constitutional form of government, 
court, or police to interfere with the governmental power of the 
United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] has just submitted a most interesting address con- 
cerning our merchant marine. While all may not agree with 
his statements and conclusions, there can be no difference of 
opinion as to the importance of the subject which he has con- 
sidered. I have not taken the floor for the purpose of ‘submit- 
ting any extended observations upen this subject, but rather 
to express my regret that the Senator from Florida has not 
indicated what the Committee on Commerce, of which he is the 
chairman, intends to suggest with respect to the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and the work in which it is now engaged. 
The practical close of the war compels, in my opinion, some 
immediate action upon the part of Congress with respect to the 
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future operations of the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. I feel sure that the American people will 
not be satisfied to permit these organizations to continue in 
peace times to carry out a program which was the product of 
war conditions. I think I express the views of many Senators 
when I say that a plan or program would be welcomed from 
the Commerce Committee which attempted to deal with the 
shipping interests of our country. It is not satisfactory to 
contifue for an indefinite period in a laissez faire manner. 
The Senator from Florida has very clearly pointed out the 
necessity of a merchant marine. There can be no question but 
what our Nation has suffered for 50 years for a lack of ship- 
ping facilities. Prior to the Civil War 80 per cent or more of 
our foreign commerce was carried in American bottoms. 
Shortly before the outbreak of the present world war less than 
20 per cent of American commerce was carried in American 
ships. The futyre prosperity of our country depends very 
largely upon our foreign commerce. The industry and genius 
of the people of this Republic will annually produce hundreds 
of millions of dollars of agricultural products and manufac- 
tured goods in excess of our domestic needs. To maintain 
suitable prices and to promote industrial peace and national 
prosperity we must secure adequate foreign markets for our 
surplus products. There is no more pressing problem for our 
consideration than that involved in the question of merchant 
marine. With the superior advantages which we possess by 
reason of the great quantity and variety of raw materials pro- 
duced in the United States we can conquer the markets of the 
world. Our commercial interests must no longer be dependent 
upon foreign ships. An intolerable, as well as precarious, 
situation would result from such a condition. It is apparent, 
therefore, that we should address ourselves at the earliest 
possible moment to a question of such stupendous importance. 

I express the hope that the Commerce Committee will submit 
a well-considered plan before this session is ended which will 
deal in a broad and rational manner with this entire question. 
There is much opposition now that peace has come to a continu- 
ation of the activities of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
There are many objections to a policy which commits the Gov- 
ernment to the construction of a merchant marine and the opera- 
tion of the ships after they have been built. While all concede’ 
the necessity of a merchant marine there is deep-seated opposi- 
tion to the Government entering upon the task of building the 
ships and becoming a sea carrier of commerce. Of course, 
there are duties which the Government properly can perform 
connected directly or indirectly with our commercial prosperity ; 
but, in my opinion, the majority of the American people will not 
approve of the policy of placing the instrumentalities of trans- 
portation of commerce in the hands of the Government. I know 
there is a school of thought that is now clamoring vociferously 
for governmental ownership and control, not only of our means 
of transportation but of many of the industries and activities 
which have engaged and properly engaged the attention of in- 
dividuals. The bureaucratic, paternalistic, and socialistic 
schools are strongly in evidence to-day. They are urging the 
extension of the activities and duties and labors of the Federal 
Government into the domain of private endeavor. There is no 
task or no work which—in the view of some persons belonging 
to one or more of these schools—the Government ought not to 
perform. War breeds paternalism and a voracious, tyrannous, 
oppressive bureaucracy. 

It requires great effort to throw off this incubus when war 
ceases. I sincerely hope that the Committee on Commerce will 
soon indicate that it does not approve of a plan which places the 
merchant marine in the hands of the Government as the sole 
owner and proprietor, A program should be worked out which 
will result in the construction of ships, such as our country 
needs, by private persons and not by the Government. I believe 
that with the superior advantages which our country enjoys 
over any other country in the world we could can build ships 
as cheap here as they can be constructed in any other nation. 
This, of course, can not be done if they are built by the Govern- 
ment. h 

Judge Hughes in a recent address referred to the inefficiency 
of governmental service. An investigation of enterprises con- 
ducted by the Government during the war, as well as in times 
of peace, conclusively demonstrates that governmental control 
makes for inefficiency, extravagance, and inexcusable waste. 
There is no question but what ships can and will be constructed 
by private concerns at a very much less cost than if constructed 
by the Government. 

The construction and operation of railroads by the Govern- 
ment will be very much more costly than if constructed and 
operated by individuals or corporations. It is axiomatic that 
inefficiency and extravagance follow the entrance of the Gov- 
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ernment into business, industrial, and commercial undertakings. 
If the Government should construct and operate ships for com- 
mercial purposes, it is as certain as that the stars shine that 
the cost would be very much greater than if the ships were 
constructed and operated by private interests. And, of course, 
if the agency selected by the Government to build and operate 
ships did not have the Public Treasury from which to draw, 
its operations in building and controlling a merchant marine 
would soon lead it into bankruptcy. Congress should at the 
earliest possible moment agree upon some clean-cut, rational, 
and American program with respect to the great question of 
transportation, not only transportation npon sea but transporta- 
tion upon land. The uncertainty as to the future policy of the 
Government concerning the railroad and shipping interests of 
our country can not result other than in serious consequences 
to the business interests, as well as the interests and welfare 
of all classes in our land. The American people are entitled to 
know what the policy of our country will be. Of course, the 
transition from war conditions to peace conditions can not be 
effectuated in an hour; and a reasonable time must be allowed 
for the purpose of evolving just and rational plans to deal 
with the great questions which are of such vital importance. 

Personally I hope the President will convene Congress in 
extraordinary session soon after the adjournment in March. 
An extra session, in my opinion, is necessary in order to deal 
with the question of transportation, as well as other questions 
of transcendent importance to the American people. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator know whether or not the 
leaders on his side of the Chamber have determined that there 
shall be no extra session? 

Mr. KING. Answering the Senator, I will say that I have 
not heard the subject discussed. I think there are some Sena- 
tors upon this side of the Chamber who believe an extra ses- 
sion of Congress is necessary. I am not one of those who 
believe that Senators upon the other side, if an extra session 
of Congress shall be convened, will approach the consideration 
of these questions in a purely partisan manner. I think that 
the Republicans are just as patriotic as we are, and are just 
as anxious to reach a just and proper solution of these press- 
ing problems as are the Senators upon this side of the Chamber. 
These questions are too big, as was very properly said by the 
Senator from Washington IMr. Jones] for partisan purposes; 
and I should be glad if we could meet together in special session 
and in a patriotic and genuinely American way work out the 
tremendous problems that are now pressing for solution. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I only want to say that I fully 
concur in the sentiment expressed by the Senator from Utah; 
but it has been my understanding that there would be an effort 
made, at any rate, to prevent an extra session of Congress. 1 
feel quite sure that the Republicans do not desire an extra 
session of Congress for partisan purposes; but, so far as there 
has been an expression of the Senate on this side, it has been 
that there should be an extra session for the express purpose 
stated by the Senator from Utah, to take up and consider the 
great overwhelming problems that confront us. It is almost 
impossible that we shall legislate on the railroad question, the 
telegraph and telephone question, the cable question, the ship- 
ping question, and all of the other momentous problems within 
the next two months, with all of the great appropriation and 
supply bills to pass. It is a physical impossibility, because these 
questions alone would occupy the attention of Congress for 
many, many months before it could correctly solve the great 
problems that of necessity confront and perplex us. Therefore 
it is very refreshing to me to hear the Senator from Utah pro- 
claim that he is in favor of an extra session of Congress, and 
that many of his associates and colleagues on that side share in 
his opinion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. While we are trying to get in- 
formation upon this matter of an extra session, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from Indiana if he has heard anything 


said on that side of the Chamber about preventing the passage 


of some of the principal appropriation bills so as to force an 
extra session of Con: 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I presume my friend asks me 
that question in good faith. 


A Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I certainly do. 


Mr. WATSON. And I shall answer it in the same way. I 
have heard no intimation from any Senator on this side relating 
to that or any kindred subject. f 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am very glad to hear that re- 
port from the Senator from Indiana. I hope and trust that his 
information is general among the Members of the Senate on 
that side of the Chamber. I have heard some rumors to the 


contrary. 

Mr. WATSON. I have heard nothing of the kind from this 
side—not even a rumor—and I do not believe that anybody has 
taken that sort of position. : 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Monday next, if possible, and if not on Monday then on 
Thursday next, I shall make some remarks on the approaching 
peace conference. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, if no other Senator desires to oc- 
cupy the floor, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, December 30, 1918, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frwax, December 27, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, our Heavenly Father, we lift up our hearts in 
gratitude and praise to Thee, that the terrible war, which has 
brought desolation, sorrow, and grief to thousands of homes 
throughout the world, is comparatively over; that the work of 
reconstruction is in progress; and we pray that the great men 
of the world may lend their light, strength, and good purposes 
to establish a permanent peace that shall purify, sanctify, 
glorify mankind; that Thy kingdom may indeed come and Thy 
will be done in earth as in heaven, in the name of Him who 
lives and reigns in the hearts of all good men. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, December 24, 
1918, was read and approved. P 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE DAVIDSON. 


Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that Sunday, February 16, 1919, be set aside for ad- 
dresses on the life, character, and public services ef the Hon. 
James H. Davipson, late a Member of Congress from the State 
of Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unanit- 
mous consent that Sunday, February 16, 1919, be set aside for 
memorial services on the life, character, and public services of 
the late Representative James H. Davinson. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

RECESS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I understand that it will be 
about 15 minutes before the Senate sends over the revenue bill. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that the House stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the House stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly, at 12 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m., the House stood 
in recess until 12 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. * 


AFTER THE RECESS, 


The recess having expired, at 12.30 o'clock p. m. the House 
resumed its session. 
SENATE LILES REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 5213. An act to amend the act approved April 18, 1918, to 
give indemnity for damages caused by American forces abroad; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 5102. An act to authorize the change of name of the steamer 
Charlotte Graveract Breitung to T. K. Maher; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


t918. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate hed passed the following resolution: 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
December 15 (calendar day, December 23), 1918. 
Resolved, That the Senate insist upon its amendments to the Dill 
(H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes, and asks 
a conference with the House of Representatives on the said bill and 


_ amendments thereto. 


Ordered, That Mr. Stumons, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Smita of Georgia, 
Mr. Penrose, and Mr. Loba be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 5213) to amend the act approved April 18, 1918, to give 
indemnity for damages caused by American forces abroad, in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


THE LATE SENATOR STONE AND THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE MEEKER. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, February 2, 1919, be set aside for memorial addresses 
on the life, character, and public services of the late Senator 
WILLIAM JoeL Stone, of Missouri, and the late Representative 
Jacos EDWIN MEEKER, of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
inous consent that Sunday, February 2, 1919, be set aside for 
memorializing the late Senator Stone and the late Representa- 
tive MEEKER, both from the State of Missouri. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

THE REVENUE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the appropriate 
number of bills be printed of the revenue bill, H. R. 12863. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the revenue 
bill, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the Senate 
resolution also read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: p 

Resolved, That the Senate insist upon its amendments to the bill 
(H. R. 12863) to provide revenue, a for other purposes and asks a 
conference with the House of Representatives on the said bill and amend- 
med ed, That Mr. Simmons, Mr. WIILIAus, Mr. Sutru of Georgia, 
Mr. Pexrose, and Mr. Loba be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object to the 
request of the gentleman from North Carolina—and I shall not 
object of course to the printing of the proper number of bills—it 
is usual where the Senate adds amendments to a House bill to 
ask concurrence of the House in the Senate amendments? I 
notice they do not do that in this instance. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. By this resolution will the 
Senate retain possession of the papers? 

Mr. MANN. No; this is merely a Senate resolution. They 
have not asked the House to concur in the Senate amendments. 
I suppose that will not prevent our concurring in them if we 
desire. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Peculiarly enough, upon reve- 
nue bills it has seemed to be the custom, beginning with the 
Dingley Act, for the Senate immediately to pass a resolution 
insisting upon its amendments and appointing its conferees first. 

Mr. MANN. They have not done that in this instance, have 
they? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
resolution be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the Senate resolution. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
Senate resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The resolution does say that 
they insist upon their amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is a rather strange practice, 
but it is the practice on revenue bills, though I do not like it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 12863, the revenue bill, 
with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to all of the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. MADDEN. To ask the gentleman from North Carolina to 
postpone his request just made until next Monday, for the pur- 
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pose of giving opportunity to those who have not yet read the 
bill as amended to examine it. A great many Members are 
anxious to read the bill before it goes to conference, and I am 
one of those Members. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I think that that is a fair re- 
quest, and I shall postpone it until Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. What about the printing request? The 
gentleman started in to make a request some time ago about 
printing. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is to bave the bill printed with Senate 
amendments numbered. 

The SPEAKER. How many copies? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just the usual number, about 600 I believe it 
is. I would say to the House that under the rules of the House 
the Committee on Ways and Means can print about a thousand, 
and under the rules of the House the House can print about 600. 
If the 600 are not sufficient for the Members, our committee will 
furnish the balance. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. BARNHART. There is nothing in the rules of the House 
preventing it having $250 worth printed. The number of the 
documents would depend upon the size. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was under the impression it was 500. 

Mr. BARNHART. You can have $250 worth printed. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. As I read the last report of 
the Senate, I saw it had in it that Senator La FOoLLETTE had of- 
fered an amendment that incorporated all the other amendments 
as a substitute for the bill. Is that the way the bill comes over, 
or do the amendments come over separate? 

Mr. MANN. There are 602 separate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be printed with the Senate 
amendments numbered. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 5 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 38 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, December 30, 
1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
urgent estimate of appropriation required by the Office of the 
Treasurer of the United States for the fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. 
No. 1616) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce, submitting estimate of appropriation required for 
certain light stations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 
(H. Doc. No. 1617); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the War 
Department for additional employees for the fiscal year 1920, 
being an increase over the amount asked in the Book of Esti- 
mates for 1920, page 88 (H. Doc. No. 1618) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
urgent estimate of appropriations required by the Treasury 
Department, office of chief clerk and superintendent, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1619) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for repairing 
damages to the lower Yellowstone reclamation project, Mon- 
tana (H. Doc. No. 1620) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13546) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau 
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ef War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 13547) granting a gratuity to 
members of the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 13548) to authorize the resump- 
tion of voluntary enlistments in the Regular Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 18549) granting a gratuity to 
members of the United States Navy and Marine Corps; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 18550) providing a rate of 
duty on wool sufficient to stabilize the prices of wool purchased 
or on which a price has been fixed by the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 13551) for the erection of a 
public building at Galva, III., and appropriating money there- 
for; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 13552) to open Minne- 
sota ceded Indian lands to soldiers’ and sailors’ homesteads; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill (H. R. 13553) to pro- 
vide honorable discharges to certain members of the Military 
Establishment of the United States; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13556) 
to provide for suitable recognition by the United States Govern- 
ment of the service rendered by the members, examiners, clerks, 
‘and employees of the selective-service boards in the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the selective-service act; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13557) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Duquesne, Pa.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13558) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Coraopolis, Pa.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13559) to provide for the equitable distri- 
bution of captured war devices and trophies to the States and 
{ferritories of the United States and to the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 485) to declare the 
purpose and the desire of the people of the United States for the 
immediate creation by the peace conference at Versailles, 
France, of a league of nations to perpetuate the principles of 
peace and justice in the world; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 18554) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert R. C. Grantham; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13555) for the relief of 
David Leonard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association, 
urging the formation of a league to enforce peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Toreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Industrial Controller Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
protesting against the war tax on letter postage; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Manufacturing Jewelers’ Association of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., protesting against tax on jewelry; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of H. P. Andrae, of Electrical Supplies Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the war tax on letter post- 
age; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Sterling Motor Truck 
Co., protesting against the new revenue bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of president of American Federation of Labor, 
requesting support of Senate bill 4922; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Chicago Jewelers’ 
Association and Halsman & Co., of Chicago, protesting against 


“rs proposed tax on jewelry; to the Committee on Ways and 


eans, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, of Boston, Mass., relating to the national 
war-service convention; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Protest by the Philadel- 
phia Produce Exchange against the appointment by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of inspector of butter and eggs; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, urging the passage of the McKellar-Keating retirement bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of various citizens of Pomona, 
Cal., against legislation restricting activities and study of ama- 
teur wireless telegraph operators; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STEENERSON; Petition of Dr. J. E. Engstad, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., protesting against discharging men from the 
military service of the United States at distant demobilization 
camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Otto N. Davis, chairman Minnesota Committee 
on Social Legislation, Old Capitol, St. Paul, Minn., requesting 
early and favorable action upon the so-called Smith-Bankhead 
bill; also petition of M. L. Jacobson, superintendent Moorhead 
public schools, Moorhead, Minn., in favor of Senate bill 4987; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Ira Richardson, Thief River Falls, Minn., 
urging proper recognition by Congress of the local and district 

by the issuance of brevet commissions and suitable 
medals; also petitions of the same import by local board for 
Kittson County, Minn.; by members of the local board for Pen- 
nington County, Minn.; and by members of the local board for 
Red Lake County, Minn.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Resolutions of the Jewelers’ Guild of Phila- 
delphia, protesting against the contemplated taxation on jewelry 
= the new revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, December 30, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee at the close of another year 
of our Lord, a year whose sad and tragic history has been 
written in blood; a year expressed in sorrow and in tears, in 
the anguish of the hearts of millions, in the starvation of 
many, and yet a year whose closing hours show forth the 
triumph of righteousness and the unity of purpose in the world 
to secure the blessings of peace and the domination of the ideals 
of the Gospel of Thy Son. 

We Thank Thee for these victories that have come; and now, 
as we address ourselves, at the beginning of a new year, to the 
yet more difficult tasks of peace and pursue those lines of action 
and life that are laid out by our Lord, we pray that we may be 
guided by the spirit of the Christ, that in the coming year peace 
may settle, with its gentle and blessed benediction, upon all 
mankind. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday last, when, on motion of Mr. SHEPPARD and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


SENATOR FROM TEXAS. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I present the credentials 
of my colleague, Mr. SHEPPARD, and I ask that they be read and 
placed on file. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the cre- 
dentials, H 

The Secretary read as follows: | 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION—THE STATE OF TEXAS. 


This is to that at a general election held in the State of Texas 
first ay in November, A. D. 1918, 
being the Sth day of said month, MORRIS SHEPPARD having received the 


whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and 
caused the of State to be affixed, at the city of Austin, on this the 
23d day of December, A. D. 1918. 
y W. P. Honnx. 


Governor, 
By the governor: 

[SEAL.} GEORGE F. HOWARD, 
Secretary of State. 
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SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY. 


Mr. MARTIN of Kentucky. I present the certificate of elec- 
tion of Hon. A. O. Stanrey, chosen by the qualified electors of 
the State of Kentucky a Senator to represent that State, which 
I ask may be read and placed on file, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the creden- 
tials. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


This is to certify that on the 5th day of November, 1918, A. O. 
STANLEY was (duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Ken- 
tucky a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 4th 
day of March, 1919. 

Witness: His excellency, our governor, A. O. STANLEY, and our seal 
hereto affixed, at Frankfort, this 25th day of November, in the year 
of our Lord 1918. 

A. O, STANLEY, 


3 Governor. 
Dy the governor: 


[SEAL.] James P. Lewis 


- Secretary of State. 
ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian on 
‘Thursday next, the 2d day of January, 1919. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3299. An act authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. 
Chalmers G. Hall, retired, to the active list of the Army; 

S. 4924. An act to amend section 336 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to the annual report on the statis- 
tics of commerce and navigation of the United States with for- 
eign countries ; and 

H. J. Res. 372. Joint resolution to amend Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 78, approved October 5, 1917, entitled “ Joint resolution 
to suspend requirements of the annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims during the years 1917 and 1918.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Local Union No, 319, 
International Molders’ Union, of Flint, Mich., praying for the 
enactment of the so-called civil-service retirement bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. : 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Local Lodge No. 788, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Carmen of America, of Owosso, Mich., 
favoring the five-year extension of Government control of rail- 
roads, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Education of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and a petition of the Board of Education of 
\ „ite Pigeon, Mich., praying for the creation of a Department 
of Education, which were referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Society of Friends of 
Poland, of Boston, Mass., praying for the independence of Po- 
land, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Local Division No. 5, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Cambridge, Mass., praying for the 
freedom of Ireland, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by nnanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 5249) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to grant an honorable discharge to drafted and enlisted 
men for certain reasons, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5250) to donate a captured German gun to the cities 
of Salt Lake City, Ogden, Provo, Logan, and Manti, in the State 
of Utah; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 5251) tendering the thanks of Congress to Gen. 
John J. Pershing, United States Army, and the officers and 
men under his command; and to Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, 
Proyost Marshal General, and the members of the local and 
district boards throughout the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 5252) granting a pension to John Daley; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 5253) granting an increase of pension to Milton 
W. Burnham (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 5254) granting a pension to Nellie McPhearson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 205) permitting the loan of air- 
craft motors and aircraft material to educational institutions 
under certain conditions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I introduce a bill which has 
reference to the packing houses, being similar to a bill which 
has been introduced in the House. I introduce the bill by re- 
quest, because witnesses are to be here for the House hearings, 
and they desire also to have the opportunity, while here, of par- 
ticipating in the Senate hearings. I suppose the bill will have 
to be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, al- 
though I shall ask later that it be referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The bill (S. 5248) to provide transportation, storage, and mar- 
keting facilities for, and to regulate commerce among the States 
in, live stock, meats, and other products derived from live stock 
or the slaughtering of live stock, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. 


Mr. BORAH. I introduce a bill for reference. 

The bill (S. 5247) to repeal section 19 of an act entitled “An 
act to define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and 
for other purposes,” passed and approved October 6, 1917, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to a 
letter which is signed by what is called the American Honor 
Roll Co. I haye before me the original letter and also the en- 
velope in which this letter was addressed to the parties. The 
envelope is from The Adjutant General's office of the War 
Department sent under the franking privilege of that depart- 
ment. I do not assume, Mr. President, that The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office is responsible for this matter. I take it that some 
one has taken advantage of the situation and is using privileges 
which the War Department in all probability has no knowledge 
of. This letter advises the next of kin of a wounded soldier, 
after commenting on the great victory of our soldiers and the 
sacrifices they have made, that if they will send in a dollar 
they will place the wounded soldier's name upon the honor roll 
and send him a fine certificate. It looks on the face of it like a 
petty larceny scheme for getting a dollar out of somebody whose 
kin have been wounded in this war. I introduce it for the pur- 
pose of calling it to the attention of the War Department, and 
that others who may receive such letters may be advised. I 
desire that those in charge of this letter will keep the original 
letter and the original envelope in order that The Adjutant Gen- 
eral's office may know precisely how this matter is being carried 
on. 

THANKS OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. HENDERSON. I introduce a joint resolution and ask 
that it be read and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 204) extending to members 
of local and district boards, Government appeal agents, and 
members of medical and legal advisory boards the thanks of 
Congress for their services rendered in the administration of 
the selective-service law; also authorizing the President to ap- 
point by brevet commissions the members of such local and 
district boards; also authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to cause to be struck and presented to each of such officials 
in the name of Congress an appropriate medal, was read the 
first time by its title, second time at length, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the thanks of Congress be, and is hereby, extended 
to all the members of local and district boards, Government 1 7 
agents, the members of medical and legal rehire A boards, for their 
loyal and devoted services, rendered without military preferment or 
proportionate pecuniary reward, in the administration of the selective- 
service Jaw; and as a further expression of appreciation and gratitude 
for the able and efficient manner in which such services were per- 
formed, and in recognition of their achievements, the greatest of our 
Government, in the raising of our Army, and of their invaluable contri- 
bution to the successful prosecution of the present war, the President 
of the United States of America be, and hereby is, authorized to appoint 
by brevet to the Army of the United States of America the members of 
all the local and district boards, who as such members of said boards 
performed services in connection with the administration of the selec- 
tive-service law, issuing commissions of the rank of captain by brevet 
to the chairmen of all such boards and the rank of first lieutenant by 
brevet to all other members of such boards; and that the Secretary of 
War be, and hereby is, authorized and directed to cause to be struck 
and presented to each of such officials in the name of Congress an appro- 
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riate medal, with suitable emblematical devices and Inscriptions to be 

termined by him; and that to enable the President and the Secretary 
of War to carry this resolution into effect a sufficient sum of mone f 
not to exceed "$500,000, is hereby erates out of any moneys 
ihe Treasury not otherwise appropriated 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SAULSBURY submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $150,000 for the purchase of parcel 81/8, fronting on 
Columbia Road, Lanier Place, and Harvard Street, for a play- 
ground site, intended to be proposed by him to the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION, 


Mr. SMOOT. A few days ago the Senate ordered printed 
what is known as Senate Document No. 315, relative to con- 
tracts for ship construction, but there are certain illustrations 
in the report, and I ask for the adoption of an order providing 
for the printing of the illustrations. 

There being no objection, the order was read and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Ordered, That the illustrations accom ering 3 the communication 
from the acting chairman of the United States ipping Board, trans- 
mitting, in response to a Senate resolution of November 21, 1918, 
information relative to existing contracts for ship construction, the 
cost of such construction, in both private and Government shipyards, 
be printed as a part of Senate Document No, 315. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS. 


Mr. SMOOT. On December 3 the annual report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics was submitted to 
the Senate, together with a number of illustrations, but the 
Senate failed to enter an order that these illustrations be 
printed as a part of the report. I ask that an order be made 
that these illustrations be printed with the report. 

There being no objection, the order was read and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Ordered, That the illustrations accompanying the annual report of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, ns submitted to the 
r 3, 1918, be printed as a part of Senate Document 
No. . 


AFFAIS IN RUSSIA, 


| Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have received very many 
letters and telegrams from people in Michigan in relation to 
the status of the American soldiers who are now in Russia, 
This subject has been presented to the Senate several times, 
but I wish to read one telegram which I received this morning 
and which will be a preface to what I desire to say. ‘The tele- 
gram is directed to me, and it reads as follows: 

Deplorable conditions among American troops in Russia have been 
brought to our attention by several wounded soldiers just returned. 
There are 1,0 Michigan soldiers of the 339th Infantry Re nt 
with allied forces near Archangel, and one soldier re the 100 died 
of influenza because of lack of treatment. Many wounded die because 
of privations. 3 fight on empty stomachs and sleep in swamps and 
snow, outnum 15 to 1, and are in danger of extermination unless 
reinforced, Get us information and advise us as to desirability and pos- 
sibility of reinforcing them or withdrawing them at once. Imm te 
os necessary, as troops will be trapped by ice in less than two 

This telegram is signed by the Michigan War Preparedness 
Board, Col. Roy C. Vandercook, secretary. It is similar to hun- 
dreds which I have received. 

I have received letters from soldiers at Archangel, Russia, 
in which they have verified the statements which are made in 
this telegram. I have submitted the matter to the Secretary of 
War on several occasions for information, but thus far have 
got no satisfaction, This morning, however, I was able—I think 
from a reliable source—to learn something about the situation. 
The officer with whom I talked told me that these Michigan troops 
were sent to Russia, together with troops from Italy, France, and 
England, under charge of a British officer. They were sent 
there with the understanding that they were to protect Arch- 
angel against a then impending or threatened invasion by the 
German fleet. Of course, that danger has passed; and now this 
officer informs me that these men are to remain in Russia for 
an indefinite period; how long nobody seems to know. However, 
it seems that it will depend entirely upon the President, who, 
this officer tells me, has that matter in charge; and it can not be 
decided until after the peace conference terminates, which no 
doubt lies some distance in the future. It appears from the 
talk with my informant that the President believes he is author- 
ized as a peace delegate to settle Russian affairs, I submit that 
was not the idea of Congress or of the people. Certainly not 
that of the American boys who were sent into Europe to fight 
Germany. The people should know what the President is going 
to authorize a British general to do with these soldiers after the 
war against Germany has ended. 

This officer does not know of any way to grant relief, although 
he thinks that these troops are properly cared for, and that 
these stories have been exaggerated somewhat; that these men 


went there with winter clothing; that he can not speak for the 
food situation now, as that is entirely in control of Great Britain. 
The British commanding oflicer looks after that, and his word 
is law so far as these men are concerned. 

The thing that interests me, and the thing that interests the 
people of Michigan and the people elsewhere throughout the 
United States, is why those soldiers are there and what is this 
indefinite speculative problem which has yet to be solved bo Sa 
peace table by the President of the United States? This officer 
himself knows nothing about it. He realizes that it is a serious 
situation, but he is helpless at this stage of the proceedings to 
grant any relief or any comfort to the people at home. 

The wounded soldiers who are returning from Russia cor- 
roborate all of these sad reports, and many letters have been 
received from them to that effect. i 

I make this statement, Mr. President, because I am receiving 
literally hundreds of telegrams and letters from the thousands 
of parents and friends in Michigan of these soldiers who feel 
that their loved ones are in that God-forsaken country and are 
practically lost so far as the United States is concerned. We 
know little, if anything, about it. I have urged as best I could 
that this matter be given consideration and attention, 
and the only answer I receive is, “It is out of our hands.” It 
now rests with the allied forces in Europe, and what the out- 
come will be will depend entirely upon the attitude of the Presi- 
dent; and I think the country ought to know it. Some day the 
truth may be known, I trust it will not be too late to bring 
some comfort to the thousands of aching hearts which are 
agonizing over the doubt and uncertainty surrounding their 
loved ones who enlisted for a clear and definite purpose but 
are now being held for the President only knows what. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, may I add just 
a word to what has been said by the Senator from Michigan? 
Since I addressed the Senate recently upon our policy in Russia 
I have been overwhelmed with letters upon that subject. So 
many have come to me that I have had to respond with a form 
letter, for it has been utterly impossible for any one individual 
to go through the mass, Some of these letters have been put 
aside, and I shall read them to the Senate in a few days in 
order that it may be in possession of the heartaches and the 
anguish of many of the American people over this situation 
and over their lack of knowledge of their loved ones, who, with- 
out a declaration of war, are at present waging war in Russia. 

I wish, however, to call to the attention of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, before which now is pending the resolution of 
inquiry—respectful inquiry only—that I introduced recently 
upon this matter, the fact that in response to an insistent popular 
inquiry in England, the foreign office in England through Lord 
Milner has told to the people of England what Britain is 
doing in this regard, I wish to call to their attention, too, that 
yesterday M. Pichon, the Minister of Foreign Affairs in France, 
told the French people what the French Government is doing. 
Now, it matters not whether the facts stated by either may be 
in accord with our views, it matters not whether the facts 
stated by either shall be in accord with what is actually trans- 
piring or what has happened, at least England and France have 
replied to their people. The only Government on the face of 
the earth that does not take into its confidence its people is the 
present Government of the United States. 


MAIL TO EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recor a letter from the Postmaster General on the subject 
of some remarks I made in the Senate the other day relative 
to the post-office service to the enlisted men in the field and to 
the service of mail from them to the United States. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., December 24, 1918. 
Hon. G. M. H 


ITTCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR HITCHCOCK: An examination of the RECORD of 
December 23 discloses that you inserted therein of my communi- 
cation to you of December 21, replying to criticisms of the postal 
establishment in connection with deliveries to our onary 
Forces in France. I note that vee praa acquittal is given the Post 
Office Department for any 3 ity for lure of mall deliveries 
in France since June 30 last, for which I beg to make my acknowledg- 
ments. 

In the course of the discussion the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], for whom I have great respect, asked a very pertinent ques- 
tion, to wit: “By what anthori does the Post Office tment 
28 which r upon it, of transmitting the mail 


a. Cy ii 80 th question called for that part of my communica 
e reply s question 5 
tion which was not read to the Senate, which, in my opinion, disci 


oses 
the exact reason why the Post Office rtment insisted that the 
military authorities should at once [May] take over the delivery of the 
mails to our soldiers in France and conclusively shows that the re- 

nsibility for failure to make fp ope mail deliveries did not rest with 
the Post Office Department officials or agents. 


1918. 


In the game connection the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON], who is always just and fair, made a brief statement, reciting 
| conditions in connection with mail deliveries during the Civil War and 
pas his finger on the crux of this 8 when he sald: “ Mr, 
| resident, if the Senator from Nebraska will allow me, I beg leave tọ 
| that during the Civil War our experience was this: The Post 
t would send the mail to the different camps or to 

different organizations. After it reached there the mail would be dis- 
tributed by the officers of the different corps or regiments. After the 
maii has reached France, manif: „it seems to me, that the men con- 
nected with the Army were the N ap rir ones- to distribute it. Our 
Army was in motion; it was not istributing mall here in the city 
of Washington, where every man's house is numbered. e Army was 


got to Fri v 
which was pursued during the Civil War.” 

You very Lage = J have . “There can be no ion now that the 
failure (since July 30) is due to the failure of War Department, 
but you also said, “ So from the 30th of June on the Post Office Depart- 
ment is not actually responsible for the failure to deliver mall, but 
Prior to that time it was 5 

Now, as to whether this opinion is founded upon fact, I will be con- 
tent for each Senator to decide for himself if the other rt of mr 
again s 


tary 
average t days’ time from the average date 
marking to the delivery to the mail orderlies. An 
abroad that mail deliveries to our soldiers in 
friends and relatives in this ceun “are wretchedly inadequate’ or 
that much of the mall fails to reach its destination are utterly without 
Office ce is concerned. 

the mail was delivered by the postal authorities to the mall 
orderlies, usually at division headquarters, it passed out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Post Office Department, and the postal authorities had 
neither control nor knowledge as to its subsequent movements into the 
hands of the individual soldiers. This report, therefore. deals only with 
the movement of the mail from the time of its arking the 
United States to the day of its delivery in bulk to accredited repre- 
sentatives of the military forces in France. 

“An investigation directed the Post Office Department developed 
ents of stations 1 50 officers of 


of post- 
complaints here or 
rance and to their 


mail delivery, showing that 55 of these 0 s gave an average of 
15 to 30 days for the passage of a letter from date of ark- 
ing to its delivery to the Army mail authorities. Eleven rted an 


Lack of railway facilities abroad occasionally delayed mail at the ports 
in France, as well as in transit between the rts and the interior 
points of delivery. Inability to obtain Army trucks for mo’ the 


est 
troo! id not be ti fu ished t 85 e dee ne 
is cou no prom y furn o a civilian — 
* occasio: caused Helay. 


delays which t 

from the date o 

. laints the mail lee to the 
e complaints a service 

1 arose out at the unfortunate a 


25th of December, 1917, and 4 carloads from a 1 ted Ù; 
vered ber 27, 3 the Christmas boxes which the 


ts lines of communication were not 
ſellrered as late as the month of March, 1918. The blame for this 
was laid by the senders and the recipients 


replied, though in 
ult of 


responses 
to ecedure, thousands of file 

acl eel, ft i el ti 

‘was made or ry tha’ 

service was satisfacto These files too i oa 


The owe Sree comm 
number of rep received from the soldiers: 
Mar 10, 1918. 
Hon. OTTO PRAEGER, 
Post Office Department, Washington: 
I wish to thank on. Zoe your energy in: facilitating 
n March 20, and ocers fn Fa — A. Monee aes si 
„ my . N in r, 
jn regard to matter, and you forwarded his letter with — to 
the postal authorities in ‘France to make a special effort. 
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On May 10 I recelyed the letter. I wish to express my appreciation 
of the excellent work which the postal authorities are doing under the 
difficult conditions over there. ye are here to fight a war and not to 
write letters and any mail at all is greatly appreciated. 

Yours, very truly, 
R. Y. Munaer, 
Firat lieutenant, Three hundred and seventh Infantry. 


Mr. JOHN CLARK, 
Postal Agent, Paris, France. 

DEAR SIR: Just a word, . abont what you are * I can 
fully appreciate your position over here. Let me say also that your 
department here now is giving us excellent service. 

Sincerely, yours, 
FreD E. YOUNG, 


Second Lieutenant, Cavalry, U. S. E., A. B. F., 
First Corps School, U. 8. A., P. G. 1s. 


This complaint without merit. Papers are arriving promptly. They 

are annoying, I wish they would not send them to me. Pl 

notify Galveston office to not mail same. . 
E. J. STEVENS, 

Thres hundred and first Stevedore Regiment. 

a 


C, O. Company B, Seconp FIELD BATTALION, x 
8 Corps, A. E. F., 
France, May 18, 1918, 
To United States Postal Agent, Paris, France: 
in ihe delivery and transmission of this soldier's mail was 
due to his transferred to several different organizations upon his 
arrival in France, thus causing his mail to be forwarded from one pa 
to another until he was 1 located in some company. co 
coming to this organization his mail has been arriving promptly and 
is delivered without delay. 
W. T. CROOK, 


Captain, Signal Corps, U. S. R., Commanding Company. 


To the United States Postal Agent, Paris, France: 


My mail has been coming as regularly as possible under the circum- 
stances. I have no es to make. 8 last first-class mall 
received within 20 days of posting in Appleton, Wis. 


ALLEN B. ELLIS, 
First Lieutenant, One hundred and fiftieth Machine Gun Battalion. 


From: Bap Maj. Thomas O. Simmons, Four hundred and seventy-fifth, 
ene Independent, Aero Squadron, American Expeditionary 
rees. 
To: Postal agent, Paris. 

Mail has been coming more regulari 
made by my father — — my ‘neck’ f 
located, hence the delay in delivery of mai 
time this complaint was made; neither did 
under which you are working. 


8 this complaint was 
e before 


THos. O. Simmoxs, 
Four hundred and seventy-fifth Aero Squadron, 
A m Expeditionary Forces, 
HEADQUARTERS SEVENTEENTH Agro SQUADRON, 
SICNAL CORPS, AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, May 8, 1918. 
To: Postal agent, United States Army Postal Service, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. = 


1. I am surprised to learn that there has been complaints of delay in 
Ae A) to for this squadron. So far as I am aware, it has been re- 
ved as regularly and pope as war conditions permit. ‘There has 


taken to 
was held await their return, which was expected within such a short 
time that it was btful if they would receive the letters if forwarded— 
in most instances where there has been any considerable delay it has 
been due to the length of time ired for men to make the 
back to the squadron. This office been holdi 
H. ning whom a notification dated 


He has not yet word 
was received that he was at Air Service Replacement Concentration Bar- 

tionary Forces, to which address his mail has 
been forwarded. 


2. Of the 31 officers and cadets belon; to this squadro n its 
arrival in in J wet there on detached servi 
but for some time their mail 


as prom’ as ble. This would cause delay of a few days or pos- 
S —.— 3 circum Hf * hed, 


mail to 


4. 
warded to him at the 
was returned with 


Hesry McC. Bangs, 
First Lieutenant, A. 8., S. C., U. B. R. 


re Mar 17, 1918. 
From: C. O. Headquarters Company, One hundred and forty-ninth 
Machine Gun Battalion, 
To: Postal agent, A. P. O, 702. 
Subject: Delay in the delivery of mail. 


gat 
while passing through the organization from 
and that it was-only at the time of fis transfer that the delay occurred. 


866 


JJe is now receiving his mail in good time and as regularly as anyone 
else in the organization, and I feel sure that there will be no more trouble 
from that source. 


R. A. Youn, 
First Lieutenant and Adjutant. 

STATISTICAL SECTION, Dxror DIVISION, 
Finsr Corps, May 22, 1918. 


To: United States Army Postal Service, office of postal agent, station 
702. 


Returned with the information that soldier has been questioned and 
states that his mail is coming regularly at the present time and the 
reason that he has not received his mail heretofore was due to the many 
changes in stations. Mail for men connected with this department has 
been received regularly. 

GEORGE L. TAIT, 
Captain, Infantry, N. G., Divisional Statistical Officer. 


HEADQUARTERS COMPANY E, Textit ENGINEERS (FORESTRY), 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, May 20, 1918. 


To: Postal agent, United States Army, Paris, France. 


Dran Sir: I am in receipt this morning of copy of letter from France, 
dated Apn: a; regarding looking up forwarding of mail to my boy, who 
has been changing around some. 

Ile is now First Lieut. George F. A. Mulcahy, . A. C., U. 1 
A. P. O. 710, American Expeditionary Forces, via New York, and I am 
delighted that he is making good for our own dear old Uncle Sam. è 

5 the F pettifogging meddling of the powers 
that “ would be,“ including om my dear old Bay State, 
you all are doing wonderfully well, and I trust I am oe he con- 
yictions of several million of us common people in thinking so. 

Thanking you for your kind attention and regretting I have to trouble 


* Very trul Gro. J. MULCAHY 
ery truly, yours, 3£0. J. ; 

s Las Superintendent R. S. Howard Co.. 

68 Thirty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In a letter addressed to me by Maj. Gen. Pershing on the mail service 
in France, the commanding general of the American forces writes : 

“Mr. R. L. Maddox, United States Postal Service, inaugurated the 
United States Army postal service in_France last June and has con- 
ducted it very éatistactorily ever since. I take pleasure in commending 
him to you accordingly.” 

Secretary Baker, on the occasion of his recent visit to the Army in 
France, wrote John Clark, United States postal agent in Paris, as 
follows: 

“I have read with very great interest the papers which you left with 
me at Chaumont and now have a much better appreciation of the diffi- 
culties which you have been facing than I had gotten from any other 
source. Quite frankly, it seems to me that both you and the military 
haye approached the problem in an admirable spirit, and while, of 
course, there have been difficulties and complaints, I think in justice 
both to the post office and Military Establishment it is fair to say that 
you have cooperated intelligently and harmoniously and that the diffi- 
culties have perhaps been inescapable during the early days of organiza- 
tion and movement.” 

This response to the Senate resolution deals with the mail service to 
June 30, 1918, since which date the Army is conducting the transpor- 
tation and delivery of the mail to the soldiers. This became inevitable 
in the interest of safety to the Army. Those charged with responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the war in France contended that military 
necessity required keeping secret the movement and new location of 
troops; also that it is not advisable to permit this information to pass 
into the possession of a civilian organization, which is the status of our 

ostal establishment in France. he delay to the delivery of mail to 
arge military units caused thereby sometimes involved from one to five 
carloads of letters, papers, and parcels, and ranged from several days 
to two weeks in time. All other obstacles to an expeditious delivery of 
mail to a large force of men under field conditions could be overcome 
by reasonable cooperation between the postal and military authorities, 
but this obstacle was fundamental. Under the circumstances the Post 
Ofico Department reluctantly asked the War Department either to 
change its point of view and furnish promptly to the postal authorities 
information as to the location of troops, so that the mail might more 
speedily follow the men as they moved, or to take over the entire move- 
ment and delivery or the mail in France. The military authorities ad- 
hered firmly to their original conclusion, that they could not with safety 
disclose to a civilian postal organization new locations or movement of 
troops. Although disagreeing with the military authorities as to the 
correctness of their position, the Post Office Department accepted their 
judgment on this purely military matter. After careful study of the 
subject, and as a result of conference with the military authorities, a 
satisfactory rearrangement of the service was reached. According to 
this agreement the Army assumes responsibility for the soldiers’ mail 
from the time of its delivery to the military authorities at a port of 
embarkation in the United States until its final delivery into the hands 
of the individual soldier at the front, and the Post Office Department 
assumes 5 for the mail from the soldiers from the time of 
its receipt by the postal authorities at the French seaport until its 
delivery into the hands of the addressees in the United States. 

Mail for the American Expeditionary Forces is distributed to regl- 
ments and companies at two large Army postal stations, one in Chicago 
and one in New York. No congestion is permitted to occur at either 
station. All the mail for the soldiers is promptly separated and pouched 
for dispatch. At New York the mail is delivered in lead-sealed sacks 
to the military authorities, who, I am informed, d tch it to the 
extent that space is available on every military ves: 
liner that will most e itiously convey it d Upon 
its arrival at a port in France the mail is dispatched and delivered to 
the soldiers entirely by the military authorities, 

Mail from the American E Itlonary Forces to the United States is 
delivered by the military authorities into the custody of the tal 
officials at two French seaports, where it ig distributed direct to the 
cities between the sailing of the vessels for the United States. Arrivin, 
in New York, the residue, or unworked portion of the mail, is work 
on tho traii 2 its a 3 =a ae manae 3 is being 

ven e most expeditious treatmen umanly possible w the ocean 
225 railway facilities available under the stress of a world's war. 

In conclusion, I desire to express the hope that under the new con- 
ditions and facilities, which the Army contended could not be extended 
to a civilian postal organization, the mail will be expedited to the sol- 
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diers, because I realize the importance of the prompt dispatch of mall 
matter to men in the field; but I will say frankly that my knowledge 
of postal affairs gives rise to grave doubts whether this new arrange- 
ment will result in rompete satisfaction. 

Haying read this recitation of the facts based upon truth, how can 
any honest, unbiased mind reach the conclusion that postal officials 
were in any wise derelict or neglectful in the discharge of this impor- 
tant and responsible duty during the period of the war prior to June 
30, as well as after that date? 

In this connection I now desire to direct attention to another con- 
dition which is certain to prove a fruitful source of complaint and 
criticism, and that, too, in the near future. The failure to deliver 
mail to our troops in France before the various units are broken up 
for replacement with other units and before their return to this coun- 
try necessarily will occasion great confusion. Already carloads of this 
undelivered mail are being turned back to the postal authorities for 
return to the senders. This situation, as I have sald, will create wide- 
spread criticism, which the public, for lack of information as to the 
real facts, will direct against the tal authorities instead of placin 
the responsibility where it properly belongs. ‘This in due time w 
8 course, be pressed on the attention of individual Members of 

ongress. 

My attention has also been directed to certain observations sub- 
mitted by you with reference to the taking over of the marine cables, 
wherein you sald: 

“I think the seizure of the cables was an utterly unjustified pro- 
ceeding. I go so far as to say that it smacks of bad faith. on- 
gress consented to give certain war powers to the President. Among 
those war powers were, if there was a war necessity, that he could 
take the tel phs and the telephones, and when he took, in the 
name of the Postmaster General, telegraphs and telephones there 
was no general complaint, use we were in the midst of war and 
there may have been a justification for the seizure; but when, after 
the war had closed in fact if not in law, the Postmaster General took 
possession of the cables, not only those crossing the Atlantic Ocean 
to countries with which we were associated in the war but also across 
the Pacific Ocean, which had no possible relation to the case, I think 
it was a high-handed outrage, and am frank to say so. 1 
— furthermore, that it smacked of bad faith. Congress delib- 


erately put the wer into the hands of the administration for war 
purposes; but after the war is over it has been used to gratify the 
rsonal convictions, personal opinions, and personal wishes of the 


7ostmaster General. 

“Tf he had desired to secure from 8 the right to take over 
the cables, he should have asked for it. think there is no justifica- 
tion at all in any reason that has been stated or which can be stated 
for that seizure.’ 

Of course, my dear Senator, no one understands better than you 
that a public official is not called npon to notice the mouthings of 
irresponsible blatherskites who may criticize or misrepresent his official 
actions, but when a critical statement is made by a Senator of the 
United States, and especially by one for whom I have always enter- 
tained high regard and respect, it not only justifies but calls for 
response. 

Of course it is not true that I have of my own will ruthlessly seized 
and taken possession of these cables. Of course it is not true that I 
have taken possession of them post to gratify my personal convictions, 
— opinions, and personal wishes. Of course it is not true that 

have reached out to control business activities the Congress did not 
intend to put into my hands. I feel that a reply to all such charges 
can be conclusively made by quotations from a motion to dismiss filed 
by the representative of the law department of the Government made 
by direction of the Attorney General of the United States to a silly 
suit recently instituted (for publicity purposes) in a court known to 
be without Jurisdiction against the Postmaster General, in which these 
unfounded charges are set forth, 
from this motion: 

First. The possession taken through the Postmaster General and 
the defendant Carlton of the complainant's property on the allegations 
of the bill of complaint as amended has been taken by the President, in 
the exercise of his executive discretion, pursuant to a resolution 
by the Congress in the exercise of its discretion, as possession 

nited States and not by the defendants as indivi 
sion and rights involved are exclusively those of the United States and 
of the dent in the exercise of his executive duties as such, and the 
District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York has no jurisdiction to entertain this bill as amended, to which 
neither the United States nor the President is or can be a party.” 

“Fifth. The Congress has authorized the President to take over the 
complainant's cables, and the President in his discretion has exercised 
judgment that the taking over of such cables is necessary for the na- 
tional security and defense, and this judgment is conclusive, and the 
proclamation of the President that it is deemed necessary for the 
national security and defense to take these cables is conclusive to nega- 
tive the allegations of the bill of complainant to the contrary, and these 
allegations should be stricken out and dismissed from the bill as mani- 
fes unfounded and impertinent.” 

“ Eleventh, The allegation that the seizure of said cables on the 

ound that they were or are necessary for the national security and 

efense was and is a mere pretext without su ce or basis of fact 
whatsoever’ is an N of the complainant's opinion, immaterial 
in view of the judgment of the President and the action taken by him, 
and if intended as an allegation of bad faith on the part of the Presi- 
dent is insufficient and should be stricken out and from the 
bill as insufficient, impertinent, and scandalous.” 

“Thirteenth. The allegation of the bill of complaint that the com- 
plainant is not provided with Just compensation for the taking over com- 
plained of is manifestly unfounded in t Congress has in the resolution 
all expressly provided that the complainant shall receive just com- 
pensation and has provided for the executive and judicial determination 
thereof with recourse to the courts in the normal and reasonable manner 
for the ascertainment of compensation in the case of takings by the 
United States, and this court has judicial notice that Congress unl- 
formly appropriates moneys for 5 of all ju ents rendered 
by the urt of Claims, and the egations that the t of applica- 

ion to that court is an illusory right and that there is no reasonable 
expectation of the timely payment of such a 1 axe 3 
that the United States and the Congress will exer bad faith, whereas 
this court has pre notice that the United States and the Congress 
are incapable of bad faith, and the allegations of the bill of complaint to 
the contrary are manifestly unfounded and should be stricken out and 

sed from the bill as impertinent and scandalous,” 


I quote certain pertinent paragraphs 


y the 
duals, and the posses- 
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“Third. The war existing on July 16, 1918, still continues and there 
has been no Bor these f of the exchange of ‘ratifications of the treaty 


of perce an and of these facts the court should take judicial notice to 
negati 9 of the bill of complaint that the war ceased on 
November Ti 11, 1918, and this allegation should be stricken out and dis- 
from the bill as manifestly unfounded and impertinent.” 
by and under which the possession al- 
Jeged was an was signed by President on November 2, 1918, and 
the Hoag yy oe by the President that it was done on November 2. 
signed by the President and attested by the Secretary of State, is con- 
clusive that it 25 done on that day, and this court should take judi- 
cial notice that it was signed on November 2, 1918, to negative the alle- 
fer 11 of the bill er * that it was not signed un — — Novem- 
1918, and this allegation should be stricken out and d 
from 1 2 bill“ as manifestly unfounded and impertinent.” 
“ Eighteenth. The allegations con the of the com- 
lainant's nig ad on territories of foreign nations and the complications 
ely to arise from the action of the Government are insufficient to state 
any cause of action or any part of a cause of action and have no rela- 
tion to the of the ion taken from the complainant, or to 
the relief sought in the of sere greg and said allegations should be 
stricken 9 — and dismissed from the bill as insufficient and — Areoepadh 
anded, lawyer in America knows that t — te 3 are 
not only foun founded upon truth, but that they are sup 
ate cipies of law which have been long recognized and are 
onger 3 Rayas or who make any tensions of a 
83 of the law as | 8 fair and am 
sure you would n nigh hes a me or the postal establishment an 
Injustice. It is in te spirit I am writing you and on your sense of 
justice I rely for bringing these facts just as they are to the attention 
of your fellow Senators. 
Sincerely, yours, A. B. BURLESON, 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I made the request be- 
cause the Postmaster General complains that I did not insert 


the full copy of what he sent me the other day, consisting of 


some printed matter, and, in order to be entirely just to him, 
J ask to have this letter printed in the Record. I will say that 
the additional matter consists of statistics showing the quantity 
of mail matter delivered in bulk to the military authorities 
uring the time that the Post Office Department undertook to 
transport it across the ocean. It also consists of a number of 
certificates or statements from lieutenants and other officers in 
France complimenting the Post Office Department by the state- 
ment that the mail had been promptly delivered—as promptly 
delivered as the circumstances of war would permit. With 
relation to those, I wish to say that these few complimentary 
Statements that the mail was promptly delivered remind me 
very much of the defense offered by the Irishman in court. 
After two witnesses had been introduced to testify that they 
saw him kill a certain individual he introduced five witnesses 
who testified that they did not see him kill the individual. 
ILaughter.] 

I have no doubt some of the mail was promptly delivered 
in France; but the statement of a few officers to the effect that 
their particular units received the mail promptly is really no 
defense at all, in view of the widespread and universal com- 
plaint of the nondelivery of mail. 

Mr. President, the Postmaster General concludes his letter 
by an attempt to reply to my criticism of the seizure of the 
cables after the war was over. His defense consists of a 
quotation from the brief of the Attorney General, which, how- 
ever good it may be in law as to the jurisdiction of the court, 
is no answer whatever to the statement that these cables were 
seized on the pretense that they were taken over under the war 
power, when as a matter of fact the war had ceased; and I 
do not think any intelligent person will support the Postmaster 
General in his claim that because the order for the seizure of 
the cables purports to be signed, and probably was signed, on 
the 2d of November, such signing at that time, on the 2d of 
November, was a justification for taking over the cables. 

; Mr. KELLOGG. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, I did not see the order; but I am 
‘Informed that while the order may have been signed by the 
President on the 2d of November, it was entirely incomplete. 
It was not countersigned by the "Secretary of State. It was 
never published or exhibited to anyone until after the war had 
closed and the armistice had been signed. Even the date when 
it was exhibited to one of the telegraph companies was blank, 
‘and the order was never made before the signing of the armistice. 
The law authorized the President to take over the cables and 
telegraph lines as a war necessity, and not a Senator on this 
floor or anywhere else dreamed that we were giving the Post- 
master General power to force on this country Government own- 
= whether the people wanted it or not. 

r. HITCH . What the Senator says adds force to what 
I a seeking to show here, but it is absolutely not necessary. 
Even if the order had been signed on the 2d of November and 
had been fully completed and countersigned, and even if ft had 
been announced at that time, it would not have been good faith 
with the Congress of the United States; but, as a matter of fact, 


it was not announced then. It was suppressed, and the country 
knew nothing of it until the armistice had been signed and had 
gone into effect. I believe I am correct in that. 

Mr, KELLOGG. The Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So I renew my statement, made here the 
other day, that when the Postmaster General took the very grave 
step of taking over these international cables under the pretense 
that it was necessary to take jurisdiction of them for war pur- 
poses he did something which was entirely outside of the author- 
ity the Congress intended to give; and many speeches made upon 
the floor of the Senate at the time that that great power was 
put in the hands of the Executive showed conclusively that it 
was only given under the great urgency and the tremendous 
necessity of fighting a war. To take those cables over after the 
fight has ceased and the war has come to an end is, in my 
opinion, very close to breaking faith with the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I have made some investigation with refer- 
ence to the taking over of the cables, having had the honor to 
address the Senate on that proposition; and to the best of my 
knowledge and belief at this time, when that order was made the 
date was first put down in pencil as the 14th, the armistice havy- 
ing been signed on the 11th. Afterwards that date was erased 
and the 2d inserted. 

I have every reason to believe that that fact is susceptible of 
proof. The object of it is quite apparent, without comment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I merely desire to say that the quotation 
from the Attorney General's brief may show conclusively that 
the Postmaster General has the power legally to take over the 
cables, and it may show, as he says in his statement, that the 
bringing of the suit was a silly thing and that the court has not 
any jurisdiction; but, admitting all that, it does not vindicate 
the Postmaster General from the charge I made, that in taking 
over the cables he practically violated good faith with the Con- 
gress which had given him the power. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am not a member of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads nor of the Military 
Affairs Committee, but, I must say, that when men are trying 
to do what they think is best and exercising their judgment I 
do not believe in the criticisms that are made against the exec- 
utive officers of the Government. 

The war is not over yet, as a matter of fact. There is no 

question but that the fact that a mere armistice exists does not 
conclude the war, and consequently the Postmaster General, no 
doubt, thought that the cables would be of great use, perhaps, 
in connection with the matters to be negotiated upon the sign- 
ing of the peace treaty. It all is a part of the war matters. 
- At all events, I do not believe that men should be criticized 
here when they are doing what they think is best. There is 
nothing corrupt in this matter. There is nothing that in any 
manner would reflect upon a person’s good intentions, and for 
that reason it does not seem to me that we ought to have criti- 
cisms continually of men connected with the Government with 
relation to these matters. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator has said something with rela- 
tion to the letters that he has received, and illustrated it by the 
fact that one man said he had seen a shot fired, whereas five 
men said they had not seen the shot fired. The same logic can 
be used with relation to the number of letters in which com- 
plaints are made. I have not received 20 letters from people in 
my State with relation to this matter, and yet 30,000 of the men 
of Colorado have been enlisted in the Army of the United States, 
In the same manner a person could say that inasmuch as the 
80,000 did not complain, therefore the mere 20 letters that I 
have received simply illustrate the case of one person out of 
probably a thousand or fifteen hundred people that are in the 
Army of the United States. 

We can not look into these matters with fairness unless we 
know the circumstances attending each one. I know, as a 
matter of fact, that the sending of letters to the armies in 
France has been attended with the greatest difficulty, and it 
has been a wonder to me that many of them ever were received 
at all. When men move from one part of the line to another 
within perhaps two hours how is it possible to follow them up? 

There is no question but that soldiers have been wounded 
and placed in hospitals, and there is no doubt but that there 
has been a lack of delivery of letters in those instances; but 
you must remember, as a matter of fact, that when that occurs 
it is almost impossible to find them. With a state of war 
existing everything is in such a condition that it is impossible 
to follow matters up. I have not any doubt but that there has 
been complaint, and I have been told that the English Gov- 
ernment and the French Government both have had great difi- 
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culty in reaching their men, but perhaps not to the extent that 
has obtained with regard to ours, because our men were there 
only a short time, whereas the men of the English Army and 
the men of the French Army have been there for a long period 
of time and have had their points upon the firing line much 
more definitely settled and fixed than ours. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Regarding the letters, I want to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska if this is not true: 

The Post Office Department has had this difficulty in deliver- 
ing mail in Europe from the 30th of June of this year. I think 
justice ought to be done that department. The Army would not 
give the Post Office Department the location of the various units. 
They said that the civil department of the Government ought 
not to have the location of the units of the Army. Conse- 
quently, it was nearly impossible for the Post Office Department 
to deliver the mail, not knowing where the units of the Army 
were. As I understand, when that condition arose on the 30th 
of June, the understanding was that the mail should be delivered 
by the Post Office Department to the ports in France, and that 
the Army, which knew where the units were, should have the 
control of the mail after that time, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is substantially correct, except that 
since the 30th of June the Post Office Department has delivered 
the mail to a terminal in New York City, and has received the 
mail at a terminal in Bordeaux. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now they deliver the mail in New York, 
and the Army gets the mail delivered in France and brings it 
here; but up to the 30th of June, as I understand, the Post Office 
Department complained that they had tried and had been un- 
able to get the location of the units in France in order to de- 
liver the mail. As I understand, the War Department said it 
would not be wise, it would not be proper, they would not like 
to trust to all these individuals the location of these units, since 
if that were done Germany might learn where the units were. 
Then the department, as I understood, said it was impossible 
for them to deliver the mail, not knowing where the units were, 
and on account of that condition after the 30th of June this 
arrangement was made. Now, that is the reason. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is true, as stated by the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, in all justice and fairness, how could 
the Post Office Department deliver mail when they did not 
know where the units were, when they were being changed all 
of the time? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The fact is that the service was very 
wretched prior to the 2d of June. The Post Office Department 
blamed the War Department, and the War Department said, 
“ Let us take over the delivery of the mail.” Since the 30th of 
June the Post Office Department can not be held responsible for 
the failure. 

Mr. SWANSON, But up to that time—now, just be fair—— 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. But since that time the complaint has 
been just as great as prior to that time. There has been no 
change. 

Mr. SWANSON. But there is no complaint 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And in this communication of the Post- 
master General, which = have not taken the time of the Senate 
to read, it is explained that much of the delay in the delivery 
of the mail has been due to the fact that men were taken to 
hospitals, and instead of sending their mail after them to the 
hospitals it was kept with their companies until they returned, 
so the poor.devils lying on their beds in the hospitals sometimes 
for months at a time could not hear from their families at home. 
At the very time when the men should have had their mail they 
were deprived of it. 

Mr. SWANSON. But in all fairness to the Post Office De- 
partment, when the Post Office Department did not know the 
location of the units, did not know whether they were in 
northern France or southern France or where they were, and 
the War Department, as I understand, would not tell them 
where the units were, I should like the Senator to explain how 
the Post Office Department could deliver the mail to people 
when they did not know where they were and they were being 
changed every day. As I understand, the Post Office Depart- 
ment was anxious to get the location of these units, so that the 
mail could be delivered promptly. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. With that condition I think the criticism 
of the Post Office Department is not called for, unless they 
could get the names of the units and where the men were. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, whom would the Senator hold re- 
sponsible? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the War Department thought it was 
unwise to give the location of the units, I could not hold them 


| 
responsible. 


A great deal of this condition was due to the fact 
that these men were changing every day, every week, and every 
month, and therefore it was impossible for their mail to follow 
them. It was considered unwise to let anybody in the civii 
establishment know the location of these units, because if that 
were done the Germans would know at once the number of me 
opposed to them. It was a war condition. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. By way of an additional contribution to th 
little discussion, I will say that the explanation that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia makes as to the delay certainly does not 
apply to cases of base hospitals, for instance, which were 
located shortly after the American troops went over there, and 
they have never been changed from that time to this; but their 
mail has been delivered with no more regularity, perhaps, than 
that of those units the location of which has been changed from 
time to time. 

Mr. SWANSON, If the Senator will permit me, how could 
the Post Office Department know that a man was in a hospital 
wounded until the name was furnished them and the unit? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I am not referring at all to the 
men who were wounded and in hospitals. I am referring to the 
officers and the men who constituted the personnel of the base- 
hospital organization. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Post Office Committee, of which I am 
a member, asked the representatives of the department about 
this matter and knew the difficulties of the situation. They 
realized that unless the Army could furnish the Post Office 
Department the location of the various units of the Army it 
was impossible to deliver the mail. 

Mr. NEW. Exactly. 

Mr. SWANSON. They tried to get it, and the War Depart- 
ment thought it was unwise to give it to them. I am not pre- 
pared to say whether it was wise or unwise, but they would 
not give it. 

Mr. NEW. If the Senator will permit me, I do not think he 
gathers my point exactly. I mean this: As early as January, 
1918, certain base hospitals were definitely located at points in 
France. That location has never been changed from that mo- 
ment until the present day. The men who constituted their 
personnel originally are the same to-day as they were then, 
and yet their mail has been most irregularly and unsatisfac- 
torily delivered on both sides—both the mail to them and the 
mail from them to the people on this side. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator suggest that all the mail 
should be sent to these base hospitals? 

Mr. NEW. The mail intended for them certainly should be. 

Mr. SWANSON. How would they know at home that they 
were in the hospital when the mail was directed? 

Mr. NEW. ‘The Senator still fails to catch the point I make. 
For instance, you were detailed as commanding officer of a 
certain base hospital, having with you a certain number of 
other officers and men to the number of 100 or more. Your 
location was fixed at a certain definite point. 

Mr. SWANSON. I can understand why that class of people 
ought to have gotten their mail promptly; but that is a very 
small class of people. The entire Army was not made up of 
that kind of units. 

Mr. NEW. No. 

Mr. SWANSON. They were a very small class, and I have 
not heard any complaint from people in base hospitals. 

Mr. NEW. I make the point that the statement that units 
were moved from one point to another does not hold good in 
cases of that kind, certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I rose simply to say that 
I do not think criticism should be made against officials rela- 
tive to their acts when full information does not exist with 
relation to the surrounding circumstances. It is not fair to 
them, especially when we believe that every man connected 
with this Government has been anxious to give good service. 

It is true complaints have been received that mail has not 
been promptly delivered to our soldiers; but how could it be 
to an army of two or three million men, the companies and regi- 
ments of which were continually being shifted from one post 
to another of a battle line extending over many miles? 

As to the failure to receive allowances, upon investigation 
it was found in many instances that the parties had transferred 
the allowance to somebody else. All of these matters indicate 
that there ought not to be criticism of officers of the Govern- 
ment unless there are specific complaints and clear evidence of 
a willful neglect. Nobody is willfully neglecting anything in 
this Government. 

Mr. President, we had a storm of indignation against the 
Secretary of the Navy at one time because, it was alleged, he 
was not doing things properly; but now I think everybody con- 
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cedes that he has made the most wonderful record that has 
ever been made by any Secretary of the Navy since the estab- 
lishment of the Government. The criticisms were improper; 
they were unfair; they were hasty and founded upon matters 
that did not take into consideration the viewpoint of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Soon after that there was a storm of indignation against the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, that he was not doing anything; 
that he was neglecting everything; that he was absolutely 
inefficient. Secretary Baker is one of the most methodical, 
accurate, and industrious men in the public service, and it is 
now conceded that the record which has been made by the 
War.Department of the United States in this great conflict 
has never been equaled by that of any country in the history 
of the world. 

The European nations have been amazed at the efficiency and 
skill with which we have prosecuted the war. While we are 
being so greatly admired by disinterested peoples 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is it possible that we are now to criticize 
our officers who have done such wonderful work, especially 
upon matters the full circumstances of which are not known. 
War upsets everything. You can not have the same regularity 
in war as where ordinary conditions exist. Because of that 
fact, it seems to me that instead of criticism we ought to com- 
mend men unless we know that they have been guilty of willful 
neglect or that it is probable that their intent has been to give 
poor service. 

The statement which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
SON] has made is illuminating upon this question. I have never 
before heard it, but I can readily see why the War Department 
would not want the employees of any other department to have 
the location of the various companies, regiments, and divisions 
of our troops on the firing line. I can readily see that the War 
Department did not believe that it was proper or wise to give 
to the employees of any other branch of the Government er any 
one not connected with the Army such information. It would 
be sure to leak out and reach the enemy and give to the Germans 
great military advantage. Of course, the Post Office Depart- 
ment could not deliver the mail to soldiers when their location 
was unknown to them. See how wrong it is to criticize officers 
when the surrounding circumstances are unknown. 

Then, again, there was a crowding of tonnage on our ships. 
Everything was subservient to the getting to the place where the 
troops were located of munitions and other supplies as well as 
soldiers, which were deemed more important in the midst of 
conflict than even the letters of the soldiers. While letters are 
important in some respects, everyone must concede that they are 
not nearly so important as those things which were absolutely 
necessary in order to win the war. 

Mr. President, I feel that when we have made such a wonder- 
ful success of the war, have gained such a great victory, a vic- 
tory accomplished in less time than anybody expected, instead 
of criticism of the men who have been bending all their energies 
to do what is right, there should be praise and not criticism, 
unless the facts showing the justice of such criticism should be 
plainly established and show that the conduct of the officials 
amounts to willful neglect. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed the 
Chair. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator from Oregon yield tọ 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I should like very much to proceed 
with and finish my remarks. I have yielded for three-quarters 
of an hour, but if the Senator from Washington is only going 
to take a moment, I will yield to him. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I will not interrupt the Senator at this 
time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do wish that the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorn] had re- 
served his castigation of those who dare criticize until after 
I had made the few observations which I have in mind to make. 
They will be in the nature of suggestions, rather than in the 
way of criticism, but in view of the fact that the Senator has 
spoken of criticisms of the War Department in the past, and 
I having been one of those who dared indulge in such criticisms, 
I am rather disposed to believe that the Senator had some 
reference to my humble self, and undertakes now to frighten 
me from the path which I haye mapped out for myself, assum- 
ing, perhaps, that I intend to do now what I did in the past, 
and that is, to criticize those in charge of the Military Estab- 
lishment. But, Mr. President, I shall not be deterred from the 
discharge of a duty as I see it, whether there be timid souls 
or not, or courageous spirits, if you will, who feel that it is 
not proper for anybody connected with one branch of the Gov- 


ernment to criticize those connected with another branch, or 
to make such suggestions as one may see fit to assist in the 
proper conduct of the war or in the adjustment of the affairs 
of the Government after peace has been declared. r 

The rôle of a critic, Mr. President, is never a pleasant one; 
but, in my opinion, no one can contribute so much to the wel- 
fare of this country as can the man who dares sometimes to 
criticize when there is a just foundation for such criticism. 
There is nothing that so compels a man who has a duty to per- 
form, if there is the least disposition upon his part to do it 
carelessly or do it wrongly, as to turn the light upon his path- 
way, so that the observant public may see that his feet pursue 
the proper path, and that the duties which devolve upon him 
are properly performed. 

Mr. President, conditions to-day, after the armistice has been 
signed, are not very unlike those which existed when Con- 
gress convened in December, 1917. When I say that I mean 
that when Congress convened in 1917 the Members thereof 
were overwhelmed with letters of complaint, and particularly. 
was that true as to Members of the Military Affairs Committee 
and the chairman of that committee—from men of practical 
affairs all over the United States, and from good mothers who ` 
had sons either in France or on the way to France, or from 
wives whose husbands had gone over, calling attention to the 
fact that the industrial life of this Republic, so far as prepara- 
tion for war was concerned, was not doing its duty under the 
inefficient direction of the War Department, whose duty it was 
to see to it that industries were so marshaled, were so coordi- 
nated, were so arranged, that those things which vere necessary 
to the safe conduct of the war should be done and performed 
effectively. Complaints are coming to us now, Mr. President, 
not with regard to industrial life, but now that the war has 
been won, and our sons and brothers and all are coming back 
to us, armless and legless and eyeless, that America is unpre- 
pared to take care of them now, just as America was unpre- 
pared for more than a year to so conduct the war as to con- 
serve life, to conserve energy, and to conserve the health of this 
Republic, as far as it was possible to do. 

God only knows, Mr. President, how many lives have been 
uselessly sacrificed by our unprepared condition, even up to 
the time the armistice was signed. Acting upon complaints 
that were made to the Military Affairs Committee and to its 
members prior to the assembling of Congress in December, 1917, 
the committee began to investigate conditions in the War De- 
partment. It investigated the situation with reference to ord- 
nance, munitions, and arms of all kinds; it investigated the Quar- 
termaster's Department; it investigated aircraft production; it 
investigated every branch of the Military Establishment which 
had some duty to perform in connection with the war. While 
there was no formal report signed and presented by the com- 
mittee to the Senate, except with reference to aircraft, yet 
the deliberations of the committee induced it to report at first 
a bill creating a director of munitions, as indicating the views 
of the committee as to what was necessary to coordinate the 
Ordnance Department so that the best results might be attained, 
and, next, further carrying out the views of the committee, a 
bill creating a war cabinet, not to interfere with the functions 
of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, but to still 
further centralize the power of this Government in some hands 
between the President of the United States and the fightin 
force, so that industrial life might be still further utilized aia 
plans mapped out for the future conduct of the war. 

The Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy on the 11tl 
day of January, 1918, disapproved of the bill creating a di- 
rector of munitions, and the unpleasant controversy which oc- 
curred at about that time between the President and myself is 
still remembered, I am sure, at least by the Members of the 
Senate. It got to be almost treason to dare to criticize any- 
body, except the Members of Congress, and it was looked upon 
generally as commendable to criticize them. It amounted al- 
most to treason—aye, indeed, the suggestion of treason was 
leveled against some men, Members of Congress, too, who 
dared to criticize the conduct of those in public place. I my- 
self, Mr. President, passed under the yoke for daring to express 
an opinion as to the War Department, but without a single 
regret; and if my criticism saved the life of one young man on 
the battle front of France I am willing, if need be, to yield my 
seat in the Senate of the United States to-day. But the bill 
creating a director of munitions was disapproved; it was bit- 
terly resented that the charge had been made that the Military 
Establishment had fallen down; that it had almost quit func- 
tioning because of inefficiency in the departments of the Goy- 
ernment. 

But when the munitions director measure was disapproved 
by the President what happened? There was presented to the 
Senate as an administration measure a bill which in effect 
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confessed inefficiency in the War Department, and went fur- 
ther than confessing inefliciency in the War Department, in 
that it confessed inefficiency in every department, and placed it 
in the power of the President to reorganize every executive 
department of the Government. If there was no inefficiency 
in the War Department, why reorganize it? Why grant this 
great power? If there was not inefliciency in any other of 
the departments, why grant power to change any of them? 
It was true, then, and we realize as we glance back over the 
past year that it was true, Mr. President, that there was inefii- 
ciency in many of these departments. The Senator who had 
the bill in charge stated more than once on the floor of the 
Senate that the power was needed because there was ineffi- 
ciency in all departments and bureaus. I voted for the meas- 
ure which the President sent to Congress giving him this great 
power, because, as the greater included the less, so this measure 
which he sent to us included in the main the measures which 
the Military Affairs Committee had reported to the Senate. 
The measure of the President was broader than either of the 
bills which the Military Affairs Committee presented and was 
broad enough to cover both or all or any other form of coordi- 
nation that he desired to bring about by reorganization, and I 
approved of it. In order that I may not seem to have over- 
Stated the effect of the so-called Overman bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, and so the Military Affairs 
Committee ousted of its jurisdiction over legislation of the 
kind, I will ask the Secretary to read the first few sections of 
that act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Henprerson in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
An act authorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate executive 


bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, in the interest 

of economy and the more efficient concentration of the Government. 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the national security and defense, for the 
successful prosecution of the war, for the support and maintenance of 
the Army and Navy, for the better utilization of resources and indus- 
tries, and for the more effective cxercise and more efficient administra- 
tion by the President of his powers as Commander in Chief of the land 
and naval forces the President is hereby authorized to es redis- 
tribution of functions among executive ncies as he may deem neces- 
sary, including any functions, duties, and powers hitherto by law con- 
ferred upon any executive department, commission, bureau, agency, 
office, or officer, in such manner as in his judgment shall seem bi 

ed to carry out the purposes of this act, and to this end is author- 
fred to make such regulations and to issue such orders as he may deem 

„ which regulations and orders shall be in writing and shall 
filed with the head of the department affected and constitute a public 
record: Provided, That this act shall remain in force during the con- 
tinuance of the present war and for six months after the termination 
of the war by the proclamation of the treaty of peace, or at such earlier 
time as the sident may designate: Previded Jurther, That the termi- 
nation of this act shall not affect any act done or right or ob! — 
tion aceru or accrued pursuant to this act and during the time that 
this act is force: Provided further, That the authority by this act 
—.— shall be exercised only matters relating to the conduct of the 
war. 
a 2. That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is 
authorized to utilize, coordinate, or consolidate any executive or admin- 
istrative commissions, bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers now exist 
by law, to transfer any duties or powers from one existing department, 
commission. burean, agency, office, or officer to another, to transfer the 
rsonnel thereof or any part of it either by detail or assignment, 
Pos ther with the whole or any part of the records and public property 
—— thereto, 
Sec. 3. That the President is further authorized to establish an exec- 
utive agency which may exercise such jurisdiction and control over the 
ction of aeroplanes, aeroplane engines, and aircraft equipment as 
his judgment may be advantageous; and, further, to transfer to such 
agency, for its use, all or any moneys heretofore appropriated for the 
production of aeroplanes, aeroplane e! and aircraft equipment. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the mere fact that that 
bill was requested to be enacted into law was a confession that 
every department of the Government was inefficient. Under it 
reorganization after reorganization has taken place in the War 
Department, and possibly in some of the other departments, 
although I have not paid much attention to them; but reorgani- 
zation after reorganization has taken place under that act, and 
under it many of the things which were necessary to be per- 
formed, as found by the Military Affairs Committee, for the 
successful prosecution of the war have been performed. 

It may be asked, “ Why refer to this? It is ancient history.” 
Mr. President, I am referring to it in order to draw from the 
past, with regard to the prosecution of the war, a lesson for 
our guidance in the future in the protection of those who have 
suffered as a result of that war. Criticism has been resented all 
the time. It will be resented now. It will be resented most by 
those who deserve it most. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GORE. I want to make a little statement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not yield for that purpose. Does 
the Senator mean in reference to the pending matter? 
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Mr. GORE. Yes; in reference to the Senator's last remark. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection, if it will take but 
a moment. 

Mr. GORE. Only a moment. 

I wish to say that Camp Doniphan is situated 4 miles from 
the town where I live in Oklahoma—Lawton, Okla. One of the 
most tragic incidents referred to by the Senator a year ago oc- 
curred at Camp Doniphan, and conditicns there, I suppose, were 
typical of what prevailed in other cantonments. I was informed 
soon afterwards by one of the leading citizens of my town that 
within 24 hours after the Senator’s speech of criticism condi- 
tions began to improve at Camp Doniphan; that the improve- 
ment was immediately noticeable, and that conditions had been 
good, in shipshape; I think that is the expression that he used. 
I say this not merely in vindication of the Senator's course of 
criticism but in vindication generally of the importance of con- 
structive criticism as one of the leading incentives to human 
progress and to human improvement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the Senator for calling at- 
tention to the conditions out there and the changes that took 
place for the better. : 

Mr. President, let us see what the Military Affairs Committee 
found to criticize in the Military Establishment, beginning with 
December, 1917; and I am not going into detail. 

I merely called attention to the fact that there was a lack of 
ordnance matériel and great tardiness about furnishing small 
arms; that there was a lack in quartermaster’s supplies, and not 
only that, but that the uniforms that were furnished to the 
soldiers were reduced in wool content so that they were almost 
absolutely unfitted for use in France, resulting in the purchase 
of such supplies on a very large scale in Great Britain by- Gen. 
Pershing, and individuals in authority over there. A perfect 
vindication of that criticism is to be found in the fact that the 
wool content of the uniform was restored just as soon as Gen. 
Goethals took charge of the Quartermaster’s Department. In- 
stead of being shoddy, the uniform was made up in such a con- 
dition that an honest soldier fighting for his country could wear 
it with comfort and without shame, coming as he did from the 
richest country on the face of the globe; and that wool content 
has been maintained ever since the criticisms of the Military 
Affairs Committee, and God only knows what became of the 
junk that these men were formerly compelled to wear. The 
only good thing about it was that it would not last very long. 

I called attention to the fact that there was great delay in 
aircraft production; that there was great waste of the people's 
money in useless experimenting; that although the war had been 
in progress then from April until December, 1917, and during 
January and February, 1918, while the committee was still in- 
vestigating conditions, there were no airplanes overseas. 

Those were the principal criticisms of the Military Affairs 
Committee. The details of these criticisms have been gone into 
before now, and I am not going to repeat them; and I want to 
say now, Mr. President, that I am saying nothing in malice, be- 
cause personally I am very fond of the Secretary of War. I 
know nearly everybody here connected with the Military Estab- 
lishment. Some of my warmest personal friends are there; but 
what I say is to assist in solving postwar problems with refer- 
ence to those who are coming back to us. 

As proof of the correctness of these charges, I call attention 
first to the fact that we passed the administration measure 
known as the Overman bill to give the power of reorganization 
and correction. Whatever was necessary to be done, Congress 
was willing and glad to give to the President and did give it 
to him. It gave him generously, promptly, and without criticism 
nearly everything he asked, as it ought to have done. 

That is the first proof. The second is that just as soon as 
these matters had been brought to the attention of those in 
authority the inefficients went out. Usually they were promoted 
out from all the departments and bureaus in the Military Estab- 
lishment into other fields of activity, whether for the benefit of 
the Government or not; but they were all placed in positions of 
innocuous desuetude, where they could not do any harm, if they 
could not do any good. 

The third proof is that curative legislation was passed from 
time to time that would remedy defects that had been pointed 
out by the committee all down the line. 

And the last proof, but not the least, is furnished by the man 
who above all others knows what conditions have been and were 
at the date of the signing of the armistice. We did not expect 
to get all the truth, or all the facts, if you please—to put it in 
a milder form—before the armistice was signed, but now that 
the lid has becn lifted we are able to turn the light on and look 
into the dark places and get evidence from incontrovertible au- 
thorities, and we know for a fact that every charge that the 
Military Affairs Committee made was absolutely true. 
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How do we know it? Gen. Pershing, in his report to the Sec- 
retary of War on the 20th of November, 1918, says: 

Our entry Into the war found us with few of the auxiliaries 8 
for its conduct in the modern sense. Among our most important defi- 
ciencies in material were artillery, aviation, and tanks. In order to 
meet our requirements as rapidly as possible we accepted the offer of the 
French Government to provide us with the necessary artillery equip 
ment of seventy-fives, one-fifty-five millimeter howitzers, and one-tifty- 
five G. P. F. guns from their own factories for 30 divisions. The wis- 
dom of this course is fully demonstrated by the fact that although we 
soon began the manufacture of these classes of guns at home, there were 


no guns of the calibers mentioned manufactured in America on our; 


front at the date the armistice was signed. The only ES of these 
ty produced at home thus far received in France are 109 seventy-five 
millimeter guns. 

In aviation we were in the same situation, and here again the French 
Government came to our ald until our own aviation program should be 
under way. We obtained from the French the necessary planes for 
training our personnel, and they have provided us with a total of 2,676 

ursult, observation, and bombing planes. The first airplanes received 
rom home arrived in May, and altogether we have received 1,379. The 
first American squadron S equip by American production, 
including airplanes, crossed the German lines on August 7, 1918. As 
to tanks, we were also compelled to rely upon the French. Here, how- 
ever, we were less fortunate, for the reason that the French production 
could Perey meet the uirements of their own armies, 

It should be fully realized that the French Government has always 
taken a most liberal attitude and has been most anxious to give us 
every possible assistance in meeting our deficiencies in these as well as 
in other respects. Our dependence upon France for artillery, aviation, 
and tanks was, of course, due to the fact that our industries had not 
been exclusively devoted to military production, All credit is due our 
own manufacturers for their efforts to meet our requirements, as at the 
time the armistice was signed we were able to look forward to the early 
supply of practically all our necessities from our own factories. 

A most generous suggestion upon the part of Gen. Pershing, 
after we had been in the war for 18 months, to be in such a 
position when the armistice was signed on the lith of Novem- 
ber, 1918, that we could look forward with some degree of 
pride and comfort to the prospect that we were likely to 
have “all our necessities from our own factories” in the near 
future! 

The answer to all of this by those who resent criticism is: 
“But France was doing this for us.” Why, Mr. President, the 
iden of America depending upon France for these things! The 
piece of ordnance that is looked upon the world over as the 
greatest piece of artillery in the world is the 75-millimeter gun, 
and here we found our Ordnance Department undertaking to im- 
prove the carriage and the gun itself and to make it better than 
France, when Germany had been trying for years to acquire the 
secret of the recoil mechanism of the French 75-millimeter gun, 
and no government on carth had ever gotten it except America, 
We finally abandoned our attempted improvement of the French 
75-millimeter gun and went back to the French gun and began 
to get them in quantity; and when the armistice was signed, 
though none of American manufacture were at the front, there 
was some chance of our getting the 75-millimeter and these other 
guns that are mentioned in Gen. Pershing’s report. 

Now, notwithstanding the splendid generosity of Gen. Pershing 
in his report to the Secretary, once in a while something slips 
out in his report to show the condition in which our men found 
themselves. If there was one great battle in France where 
American boys made their names and their country immortal 
it was at St. Mihiel. Gen. Pershing, in his account of that 
battle, said this—and I am only going to read a paragraph 
from it: 

The French— 


Again, “the French.” This was one of the first battles in 
which Gen. Pershing had gotten the American force together so 
as to have it purely and distinctively an American yictory when 
it was won— 

The French were generous— 

Says Gen. Pershing— 

In giving us assistance in corps and army artillery, with its per- 
sonnel, and we were confident from the start of our superiority over 
the enemy in guns of all calibers, Our heavy guns were able to reach 
Metz and to interfere seriously with German rail movements. 

Now, notice again: 


The French Independent Air Force was placed under my command, 
which, together with the British bombing squadrons and our air forces 
ave us the largest assembly of aviation that had ever been engaged 
n one operation on the western front. 


In other words, these splendid divisions of ours, with all 
America and her wealth behind them, were dependent in this 
very great battle upon the French for the artillery and the 
personnel to man the artillery that went into this great fight! 
Splendid, heroic, patriotic France! And then, with the exag- 
gerated stories by those in authority about sending over air- 
planes by. the thousands and tens of thousands, we find that 
in that great battle, with America’s “thousands and tens of 
thousands” of airplanes and Liberty motors, the independent 
French air service and the British bombing service were there 
to aid our own service in the observations which were abso- 


lutely necessary to conduct the artillery fire of our own troops 
and to watch the movements of the enemy. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, would it disturb the Senator 
if I should ask him a question? ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Can the Senator tell me how many of the 
planes of which Gen. Pershing spoke in the report that was 
read were pursuit planes and combat planes? How many of 
those did we have when the war closed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am going to call attention to that 
in just a few minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now I am going to call attention to 
some testimony obtained and reported by the representative of 
the President himself—Hon. Charles E. Hughes, who was ap- 
pointed by the President to investigate the aircraft situation; 
and in offering that testimony I presume I can not be charged 
with unfairness or misrepresentation with reference to facts. 
But first we have Gen. Pershing's own statement in his report 
that within three months and a half before the armistice was 
signed—that is, on the 7th day of August, 1918—the first Ameri- 
can squadron, completely equipped by American production, in- 
cluding appliances, crossed the German lines; and yet we had 
been led to believe by ihe statements of many of those in au- 
thority, given sometimes officially and sometimes in extraofficial 
Statements, that as far back as February 20, 1918, we were 
sending those airplanes over by the thousands. 

A squadron consists of 18 planes. The first squadron of 18 
American-made planes, then, went over the German lines on the 
Tth of August. We were assisted by the French again in this 
service; but even France, Great Britain, and America all com- 
bined could not get enough airplanes over there to do the work 
that was necessary to be done. If America had gotten to work 
and had done the things that were necessary to be done, we 
would have had the air just simply swarming with airplanes, 
and would much sooner have determined the war, and would 
have saved thousands and tens of thousands of American lives. 

Now, Mr. President, to show my authority for this statement, 
you will remember that the Military Affairs Committee investi- 
gated the aircraft situation. I do not know why the idea got 
abroad that that committee was partisan. There were a number 
of Republicans on it, but the majority were Democrats. The 
majority could have watched and found out at any time when 
Republican advantage was attempted to be taken of a situation; 
but, Mr. President, so long as I was serving on that committee, 
from the 4th of December up through all of that investigation, I 
never saw 2 Republican at any time indicate a desire to take par- 
tisan advantage of what was transpiring. Every man was ani- 
mated by the same desire, and that desire was to assist those 
in authority in preparing our country to win this war. Criti- 
cisms by all or by any of us were made in the utmost good faith 
and in order to help, not to hurt. But there seemed to grow 
out of the situation that feeling. 

I have had Democrats upbraid me for indulging in criticism. 
Why, Mr. President, if the time ever comes when I can not put 
my finger on a rascal in my own party and improve my party, 
and if the time ever comes when I must not use my judgment 
and must not criticize because it may hurt my party, though it 
may help my country, then I want to get out of public life; but 
I shall, so long as I serve the people of my State, point out the 
things in this Government which I think are detrimental to my 
State and to the Nation. If it destroys my party, I am willing 
to destroy it if by so doing it will help to save the country, 

So the criticisms of that committee were leveled not against 
the individual, but against conditions, The criticisms were con- 
structive or were intended to be constructive. If they hurt any- 
body or hurt in any direction, it was simply because it was 
inevitable under the conditions that then existed. i 

Now, let us turn to the report of Judge Hughes. I want to be 
careful, for I was once charged with an unjustifiable distortion 
of the truth, and no higher motive could be found for my crit- 
icism of conditions than that I was in opposition to the policies 
of the administration: yet I think I can say without egotism— 
and I think the Senate will bear me out in saying it—that I 
have had as much to do with legislation that the administration 
wanted, particularly with legislation bearing upon the war, as 
has any other one man in the Senate, acting, of course, only as 
the representative of the Military Affairs Committee. So I 
could not have been opposed to any policies. Ah, Mr. President, 
that committee wanted to help the situation, and not to hurt it. 

Now, notice this in Mr. Hughes's report. Right here, Mr. 
President, in view of the fact that I have never seen a copy of 
the Hughes report anywhere except in the Official United States 
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Bulletin of November 6, 1918, and in view of the fact that that 
report goes fully into the whole question of expenditures under 
this aircraft legislation and production, I am going to ask to 
have it printed as an appendix to my observations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report referred to will be found as Appendix A to Mr, 
CHAMBERLAIN’S speech. 3 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, Judge Hughes says in 
one place in his report: 

In the face of the delays in production a series of misleading public 
statements were made with official authority. While these statements 
were authorized by the Secretary of War, he states that they were 
issued in reliance upon information furnished by the Chief Signal 
Officer, Gen. Squier, and by Col. Deeds, who were uainted with the 
actual conditions. It is unnecessary to review the delusive predictions 
and exaggerations contained in these utterances. 

But particular attention should be directed to the official statement 
relea for publication in the papers of February 21, 1918, which con- 
tained the following: 

Notice this, Senators 8 


The first American-built battle planes are to-day en route to the front 
in France. This first shipment, though in itself not large, marks the 
final overcoming of many difficulties and in building up this new and 
intricate industry. 

There was not any plane on the way to France at this time, 
Mr. Hughes continues : 

this statement was issued (Fe 20) o one plane 
atl been delivered — shipment to the 3 Ea ares A Forces, 
and while this had been shipped from the a February 5 it did 
not leave the United States until March 22. e only other service 
planes which had been delivered were five DeH—4s, which had been 
shipped for use at Gerstner Field, La, No additional shipments of air- 
planes for the use of our forces abroad were made until April 3. Actual 
production in quantity did net really begin until May. 

It is but fair to say, in this connection, that Mr. Hughes finds 
that Mr. Baker made his statement on the strength of representa- 
tions of Col. Deeds; and in view of the fact that I am asking 
to have the whole report printed as an appendix to my remarks, 
T shall not indulge in commenting on it any further than to say 
that the American people were led to believe that the sending of 
airplanes over to France was in quantities, when, as a matter of 
fact, if Gen. Pershing tells the truth, the first American squad- 
ron that went over the German front was on August 7, 1918. 

The evidence before the Military Committee showed that these 
false statements did great harm in Europe. Our allies thought 
they could depend upon us for any number of planes, and so pro- 
duction fell off, while Germany, fearing the truth of these state- 
ments, stimulated production of planes. The result was in- 
evitable at the battle front. 

Now, with reference to training planes furnished by France. 

“The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] asked me about 
that. I really do not know how many we had, but I do know 
that Gen. Squier, while he was chief signal officer and in charge 
of aviation as well, sent a great many American boys over to 
‘France to be trained. I do not know how many—2,000 it may 
be. Those boys, or a large part of them, did not have any 
training. Many of them had to come back. And we were com- 
missioning American boys here on this side and sending them 
over to outrank boys who had volunteered several months or a 
year before. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. NEW. In answer to the question put by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover], I will say that the only planes 
sent over by the United States Government were what are 
known as the D H-4, which is not a pursuit plane. No planes 
which are known as pursuit planes were sent by the United 
States Government at any time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am glad to have the information 
which has been furnished me by the Senator from Indiana. I 
do know, however, that many of those boys were sent back, 
‘and later some steps had to be taken to correct the inequality 
of commissions, so that those who had volunteered and gone 
over there to be trained as aces should at least rank on an 
equality with those who went over from America very much 
later, and who had had training here, while their colleagues 
in France had not been trained at all. The morale of these 
young men had been practically destroyed. And I am going 
to call the attention of the Senate to just one case, which is 
measurably personal in its nature, but it illustrates the situn- 
tion that existed there almost under Gen. Pershing's nose. 

A few days before the registration for the last draft two 
‘splendid young fellows came into my office. ‘They were dressed 
än lientenant’s uniforms, and they told me that they had just 
come from France. I do not mind mentioning their names. I 


do not usually mention names, because, as a rule, it leads to 
dire consequences to the poor fellow whose name is mentioned ; 
but I will mention them. One of them was Lieut. Paul Conihe 
and the other was Lieut. John K. Ney, of the same name as the 
famous French marshal. These boys went over there as volun- 
‘teers; they enlisted May 3, 1917, left New York for overseas 
duty October 26, 1917, and they came ‘back here to America just 
before the registration for the last draft, discharged from the 
Army and their commissions revoked. ‘They told me a story 
that reached my heart. They had been over there all these 
months to be trained, not for display, but to fight; but they did 
hot get any fighting; they did not even get any training; they 
got tired of doing camp and police duty and asked for a transfer 
to the Artillery—one of these young fellows was ambitious and 
got into a French artillery school—they asked to be transferred 
to the Artillery or to the Infantry or to any place where, as red- 
bleoded, splendid, well-edueated Americans, they could “do 
their bit” for their country. 

Now, what do you suppose was the answer to their petition? 
They were sent to one of the points of debarkation in France 
and in a few days erdered back to America, with their commis- 
sions revoked, and they were relegated to private life. When 
they appealed to me they said: “ We have no unit to which we 
‘can go; we can not appeal, because there is no record. There 
was never any board of inquiry; there was never anything; we 
were just simply sent home by the personnel officer.” I took 
up those cases with the Chief of Military Aeronautics, but I 
did not get anywhere with them. I then took them up with 
The Adjutant General, but made no progress there. In the 
meantime I advised them to register for the draft, which they 
did; and in the meantime, on the day that the draft took place 
over in the Senate Office Building, it happened that Gen. March 
was there, and I asked him as a favor to me, when he left the 
office, to come into my private office, as I wanted to talk to him 
about a case that seemed to me extremely unjust to two fine 
American boys. He came in and I told him the case, He said 
he would like to see them, and I took them down to see him 
the next morning. I told him if there was anything wrong 
about their records I would cease my efforts in their behalf, 
but that on the surface of things it all looked wrong to me. 

One of them was over 6 feet high, a graduate of the University 
of Washington and an athlete of that institution. The other was 
from Iowa. Gen. March looked them over, asked them a few 
questions, and promised to take their cases up personally, which 
he did; and inside of four days he telephoned me that he found 
nothing wrong in the records of these boys and ordered their 
commissions restored, but transferred them to the Tank Corps, 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? y 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator whether the revoca- 
tion of their commissions, to which he has just referred, was 
dione by the order of the commander of the Expeditionary Forces 
or by the Chief of Staff here? 

M CHAMBERLAIN, I think it was done by their personnel 
officer. 

That is just one instance, but must Senators be compelled to 
follow up each one of these cases in order to have justice done 
the young men? They would not have gotten anywhere, Sen- 
ators, if it had not been that I was willing to take up their cases 
and help them out. And not only that, they had not been paid, 
and I loaned one of them money, which he promptly repaid, in 
order that he might send a telegram to his father. 

The way to correct those things, Mr. President, is to get at 
the man who is guilty of the act of injustice; and in that case it 
was the personnel officer, who discharged these men without 
cause and without inquiry. There is an old French adage to the 
effect that whenever an individual gets into trouble, “ Cherchez 
Ja femme.” That might be transposed to “Search for the 
fellow who has been guilty of the injustice and punish him,” and 
not put it up to Senators and Representatives in Congress or 
anybody else to take up the individual ‘cases of young men. T 
might cite other cases, Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has the Senator given the name of the 
officer who is responsible? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; but the department knows it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Why not put that in the RECORD? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I only know it by hearsay, but I under- 
stand his name is Col. Bingham. I do not want to do an in- 
justice; I simply give the name on ‘hearsay. I did not pursue 
the inquiry as to him; I wanted to get these boys reinstated to 
the places they were entitled to hold, and they are in the service 
now, unless they have been recently discharged. 
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Mr. President, I will not discuss this matter that is behind us 
any further. I have done it because the good faith of members 
of the Military Affairs Committee has more than once been 
called in question—as splendid a bedy of men as I ever worked 
with, Republicans and Democrats. We differ sometimes, but 
you can only get good legislation by discussion and compromise. 
No man ever gets exactly what he wants. So that in these 
questions in the committee where there are differences of 
opinion you get the truth only because you discuss them. 

Now, why all of this? To bring the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the conditions which existed prior to December, 
1917, so far as criticisms of the War Department are concerned, 
exist to-day, and for a little while I am going to address your 
attention to them, 

There come over my desk every morning hundreds of letters 

from young men in the Army, from their mothers, from their 
wives, and from every class of people who are directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the Military Establishment. I know that 
you have to discount some individual complaints, and I do dis- 
count them, but there are exceptional cases which are proven 
beyond a peradventure of doubt. The exception usually proves 

the rule, and whenever you find one case where a great hardship 

‘has been worked against an individual in any particular place 
you can rest assured that the conditions are practically the same 
where the same opportunities are afforded for injustice. 

I shall not indulge in harsh criticism of the department, but I 
want to prophesy that unless something is done to correct con- 
ditions now the men who are coming back from France are going 
to make themselves heard and are going to make themselves 
felt; and they ought to make themselves heard and felt. Let 
us see how many men we have had over there and how many 
men have been killed, wounded, and are missing. According to 
Gen. Pershing's report 


There are in altogether, including a ent and some sani- 
tary units with the Italian Army and the or; tions at 
sọ incl those en route from the States, roximately 2,053,34 


9 com- 
batant troo ARE Forty 93 have arri 
personnel o 

now in France organized 4 — three armies of corps each. 

Taking the number of combatant troops given by Gen. Persh- 
ing and the casualties—the dead, wounded, and mi: 
we find that 17 per cent of the combatant troops have been killed 
or wounded or are missing. 

According to Mr, Baker there were casualties reported to 
October 23, as follows: 53,160 deaths, 179,625 wounded, 1,160 
missing, 2,163 prisoners, making a total of 236,108. 

Now, Mr. President, the wounded men are coming back to the 
United States, They are on the way back now, and we are 
pursuing the same dilatory policies with reference to getting 
ready to take care of them that we pursued during the war with 
reference to getting ready to fight. That is one of the criti- 
cisms that probably my good friend from Colorado [Mr. SHar- 
RnoTH] will resent, but it is a criticism I make, and I charge 
it now. We are getting word from many hospitals and can- 
tonments that the conditions for taking care of these young men 
are bad. 

There are 179,000 of them, in round numbers. Where are 
the hospitals that they are going to put them in? Let me read 
into the Recorp on this subject a criticism of Representative 
Jounson of South Dakota, who has just returned. He was a 
lieutenant in the Army, 

His statement was Dablished in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
of December 26, and is as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHNSON SAYS eee WERE Mistreatep AT Camp 
” WASHINGTON, December et. 


Investigation of the hospital service at Ca Merritt, N. J., was 
demanded o e War rian apne aan by Representative ROYAL C. JOHNSON 
of South Dakota, formerly a first lieutenant in the Three hundred and 
Pa img 1 immediately after he was discharged from the 

ny yesterday. 

Representative Jonxsox said, on leaving ‘to th for his home at 
Aberdeen, that he will make formal toma mnt N — 5 e War Department 
when he returns from a short visit with his fam: 

NOTIFIED WOUNDED WERE oie 

“Twenty or more of the officers and men who came over from 
France with me,“ Representative Jonxsox said, “were not fully recov- 
. ered from their wounds. The captain of our ship, the Maui, Sotie 
the hospital authorities at Cam P Merritt by —— that these men 
wonld be sent there upon arrival in New York. They were put on a 
train at Jersey City on the day of our arrival and were given no nour- 
oe until 10 p. m., although they reached Camp Merritt in a few 

ours. 

“At Camp Merritt the sick men were ced in ordinary barracks. 
Those who were able to get about skirmished around for blankets and 
other bedclothing for themselves and the others, 


“MEDICAL OFFICER AT FAULT. 
“One of the medical officers was most at fault. He refused to credit 
the statement that some of the patients were officers and would not 
give orders for their proper care, These men were kept in barracks 


for two days before they were removed to the camp hospital. I have 
demanded an investigation and will file a formal complaint with the 
War Department u my return from South Dakota.” 

Representative Jonxsůox was wounded in battle himself, but had 
recovered and was not a victim of the mistreatment which he says was 
accorded some of the men. 

Mr. President, of course, no Senator can vouch for these 
statements in the newspapers, but they are pretty accurate when 
quotation marks are used, and this statement of Representative 
JoHNsoN purports to be a quotation. 

The New York Times is a reputable paper, and I am going to 
ask to have read a little clipping from that paper printed on 
the 28th of December, having reference to the same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Secretary read as follows: $ 

THESE MEN SHOULD BE PAID, 


with December 20 there were —— at the 
lefty at or near New York, 7 
the best of med 


In the aon) week 


several Atlantic ports, 
wounded soldiers. 8 men have 
they so well deserve; 2 


cruel hardship 


progressed, for the: 155 themsel 


The Par De ent has 


“heard 
ear, and it bly is doing what it can to remedy th 1. 
however ve not been successful as 


pay system could not have been devised by which the money earned at 
such 2 5 and sacrifices could not have been brought to those who 
needed i 


Some of the wounded have remained unpaid for as 22 2 as 10 months, 
and a delay of 4 months is almost the common rule. The discontent thus 
created has harmful effects that extend far beyond the men directly 
affected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. In that connection I have a copy of a memo- 
rundum of date December 28, issued by Brig. Gen. H. M. Lord, 
entitled “ Memorandum for Mr. D. H. Allen, office of the Secre- 
tary of War.” Would the Senator object to having the memo- 
randum inserted in the Recorp at this time? It is upon this 
identical subject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I am glad to have both sides of 
the question. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DECEMBER 28, 1918. 


Memorandum for Mr. r H. T office of the Secretary of War. 

My Dear Mr, ALLEN: I am gig Sage letter from Mason 
Olcott. dated December in, 9 — oe 322 West Seventy-fifth Street, New 
York City, with which he incloses a cli ping from the Newport eee 
Dally 5 relative to the arrival of casuals from overseas 

been paid fer some 5 revious to their sailing * — 

o ee 
o the present time or of casuals woun 
sick coming Eom overseas areive | in this country without funds 


have not 


rposes are many, and 
— reasons and causes 
been 


eas resultant Caghting and abvaectig Ung’ soe sight on 
con where s are fig! and ady: and n an 
are necessarily separated from their records, and when wounded — 8 
rata. pray any from their never again to get in touch th 


To meet this condition after arrival in this country several very 
83 procedures have been installed. S have been takes 
so that these casuals on their arrival in this coun are given some- 
thing on — This payment is made at the hospitals to which 


ym 
t are assigned rarily before locatin permanen in some other 
java aby iip Th ae commandi 2 cers of all these concen- 


do so with the 


ot — y the accounting officers of 
has Soon Senet g the Secre of War to 

enact jegisiation that will sanction this procedure and protect the 
cers and the officers who comply th the in- 


certifying offi pa 
structions issued by the Director o 
There is no reason why any casual from France who has not been 
discharged from the Army should be penniless at this time, for, as 
stated, on their arrival in this country they are given some payment 
on account, and aie reaching the hospital they are in most cases 
given their pay in full. There may be cases, of course, where the 
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commanding officers of hospitals hesitate or possibly refuse to certify 
to pay rolls under these conditions for fear of the en. but 
I am led to believe that these cases are rare, and I think there are 
no cases where soldiers are not getting something on account. 

In June last, on the initiative of this office, pay card was instl- 
tuted which would serve when a soldier was separated from his com- 
mand as an identification card, and would contain enough of his mili- 
tary history to provide for his payment. These pay cards were sent 
to France with the intention that they would be put into use. It was 
thought over there, however, that a more durable document would 
be necessary, and a pay book which a soldier should carry with him 
was prepared, but this was not put into effect until November. Man 
of the casuals now arriving are provided with these pay books, and if 
this proves to be general the casuals from now on will have with 
them all the information required to properly and correctly pay them, 
so that the complaints which are veni so commonly heard will be 
from now on lessened until they are finally eliminated, but I will 
repeat that under the procedure installed there should be no occasion 
for any casual from France who has not been discharged from the Army 
to be without necessary funds. 

I am dictating a letter this date to the Newport News Daily Press, 
calling. attention to these facts, with request that they correct the 
rather unwarranted editorial which was inclosed in your letter. 

Very truly, yours, 
H. M. Lorp, 
Brigadier General, Assistant to the 
Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic, Director of Finance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that letter may state 
the exact truth. I have no disposition to take issue with Gen. 
Lord. He is a good soldier and a good man; but for the present, 
at least, I prefer to take the word of the innumerable young 
fellows who are writing to me every day, and I doubt not to 
every Member of the Senate, complaining that they do not get 
their pay. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. In line with what the Senator from Ore- 
gon has just said, I have a letter this morning from the uncle 
of a young soldier who joined the Army at the age of 18. He 
went to France, and soon after arriving there was sent to the 
front. He received four wounds, was sent back to the United 
States, and he writes that he has been transferred to three 
hospitals. His wounds have all healed, but he is, of course, 
crippled for life. He is now at his home in Mississippi, on 
furlough. He has asked to be released from the Army, because 
he can render no further service to his country as a soldier. 
He states that for six months he has not received one penny of 
pay, and that it is difficult to get answers to his letters; and 
they are appealing to me to intercede in his behalf. That is 
only one of hundreds that I have received since I came back to 
Washington in August. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I am not going to give 
individual cases, although I have hundreds of them, which are 
not in line with the statement of Gen. Lord. I am not overlook- 
ing the fact that it is very difficult to handle this situation. 
What I am now stating is the same criticism I indulged in once 
before—of not having hospitals ready in advance of the return 
of the wounded. We knew when we assembled men in canton- 
ments and camps more than a year ago that some of them were 
going to be sick; but there were no hospitals made ready for 
this contingency in advance. Therefore there were thousands 
of deaths that ought to have been avoided. We have not suffi- 
cient hospitals prepared now to accommodate all these wounded 
men who are coming back here, and therefore we are going to 
have a great deal of suffering. If the War Department would 
pay half as much attention to arranging to receive these boys 
as they do to getting legislation through that will protect con- 
tractors who have made contracts over the telephone and other- 
wise in violation of law, it would not take long to get something 
done. Pick up the paper any day—pick up the Washington Post 
of this morning—and I will venture to say that you will find 
that they are urging some piece of legislation that will protect 
some firm or corporation that made a contract over the tele- 
phone. If you do not pass such legislation, it is usually stated, 
there is going to be bankruptcy for such corporation or firm. 
If you do not protect these boys by constructing hospitals you 
are going to have deaths and suffering and untold agony, be- 
cause there is not any form of suffering that will not have to be 
endured by reason of the terrible wounds that these young men 
have received. 

Now, as a general proposition with reference to hospitals, I 
am going to take the liberty of reading into the Recorp, in view 
of Gen. Lord’s statement, a letter under date of December 29, 
1918, from Mrs. C. P. Farrell, of New York City, who is a re- 
sponsible lady who knows whereof she speaks. I ask that the 
Secretary read the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
7 117 East TWENTY-FIRST STREET, 
Gramercy Park, New York City. 
To the Hon. Gronan E. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Dran SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN: ag have just_a moment of your 
valuable time to say that my niece, s. Walston Brown, and I are in 
daily touch with our returning soldiers and we have yet to see one 
who received any pay for months—beginning as far back as Feb- 
ruary and the majority April. They come to us and to Pershing 
House, next door, in large numbers eret day from the Greenhut Hos- 
pital and from Ellis Island. Their spirit is wonderful—no complaints 
of any description—but their position is a very difficult one. 
nay were seyerely wounded, having lost legs, arms, and eyes. 
W 9 respect, I am, 
ery sincerely, Sve M. (Mrs. C. P.) FARRELL» 
DECEMBER 29, 1918. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not quite sure, Mr. President, 
but I think the lady whose name is mentioned in the letter is 
daughter of the late Robert G. Ingersoll. 3 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. So you see now here are letters com- 
ing from people who contradict people like Gen. Lord who are 
interested in making it appear that the soldiers are protected as 
they should be. The writers of such letters have no interest in 
the matter at all, except the interest that every good woman 
has; that every good mother has; that every good wife has; 
that every good sweetheart. has; and that is, to see that these 
boys are in as good condition as possible when they arrive, and 
wat they shall be put in even better condition when they get 

ere. 

Mr. President, I would not have had that letter read into the 
Record but for the fact that Gen. Lord's letter was read into the 
Recorp. I could have read into the Recorp a great many such 
letters to the same effect not only from ladies who are mem- 
bers of the Red Cross and other similar societies that tell about 
the conditions of these men but from the men themselves. It 
is all right to talk to me about furnishing these men money when 
everybody knows better. They have not been furnished with it, - 
and they will not be until those who are responsible are criticized 
for not doing what it is their duty to do. 

i Mr. Nui Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon yield 
o me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. KING. It would seem that the situation to which the 
Senator from Oregon is just inviting attention calls for criti- 
cism of officials on the other side of the water rather than of 
officials here, for, as I understand the matter, full authority 
was given to Gen. Pershing—and, of course, that authority 
could be utilized by him, or could be conferred by him upon 
his subordinates—to pay all of the officers and soldiers who 
were there under his control. I have understood that there 
was a paymaster system there and that all they needed to do 
was to draw upon the Government and their requisitions would 
be honored. Can the Senator from Oregon tell why Gen. Persh- 
ing, or those who have charge of the matter overseas, have 
been so derelict in paying the men who were there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not say, Mr. President. I 
realize the very great difficulty of following these wounded 
men particularly from one hospital to another, but all things 
are humanly possible, and it ought to be made humanly pos- 
sible; it ought to be done; and at least as to the poor boys 
who are coming back in the condition which has been de- 
scribed, and which is admitted in the letter of Gen. Lord, some 
system ought to be devised, either in France or here, to see that 
these men do not come back penniless. There is some default 
in the pay system somewhere. I am undertaking to call atten- 
tion to the necessity of going ahead and doing things, for the 
War Department does not need any legislation to correct con- 
ditions. All they need is to get a move on and to do the 
necessary work. 

They have had ever since the Gth of April, 1917, to arrange 
for these hospitals. Did they expect the men would come back 
here intact, just as they went over? Did they not know that this 
was the most deadly and destructive war that ever was waged, 
and that there was bound to be terrible destruction of limb, 
as well as of life, and that the limbless and the eyeless had to 
come back to the United States and here be cared for? Yet I 
have not heard anything of any hospital being provided for 
these boys; that is, I mean on a scale that is sufficient to take 
care of them. 

I do not know anything about the row which is on in Chicago 
about a Speedway war hospital, which is said to be a perma- 
nent fireproof structure, and the wooden hospital buildings at 
Fort Sheridan, which are in course of construction. I do not 
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know anything about the merits of the controversy now waging 
with respect to them; but although the Surgeon General and 
nearly every department of the Government having to do with 
these things approve of the Speedway Hospital we find that 
somebody is going ahead with the construction of a wooden 
hospital at Fort Sheridan. If you see the Surgeon General 
to-day, he will tell you that that hospital ought to be con- 
structed, but they are not doing it. What the reason is I do 
not know. So it is, Mr. President, all over the country. They 
are not arranging to receive these young men. That is what I 
am complaining of. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me a moment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I can aid the Senator 
from Oregon, I think, in following out the conclusion that he is 
looking for as to who is responsible. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to know, for I do not 
know, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The one man who is responsible for 
the executive departments of the Government is the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; that is true; but that begs the 
question, I will say to the Senator from Washington. The 
President is responsible for the execution of all these laws; but 
the Senator from Washington knows very well that the Presi- 
dent could not give these matters his personal attention. I 
know the Senator from Washington wants to be fair; but that 
is hardly a fair way to put it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I certainly do not want to be unfair; 
but I would like to ask the Senator from Oregon if he takes the 
position that the President of the United States, who is elected 
by the people and who has the appointment of the different 
Cabinet officers who have charge of the business of those de- 
partments, is not to be held responsible for any of the results 
of their administration? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I do not claim that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘Then it follows, I suppose, that the 
President, is to be held responsible? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in the last analysis, 
what the Senator from Washington says is correct; the Presi- 
dent is responsible for the appointment of men upon whom de- 
volves the discharge of these duties which are not performed, 
but I thought possibly the Senator’s question would leave the im- 
pression that the President himself had put his hand on this par- 
ticular thing and had tied it up. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My complaint is—if it may be denomi- 
nated a complaint at all—just the opposite to that; not that the 
President has put his hand on it and made a mistake, but that 
he has not put his hand on it at all. In all the discussion during 
the morning as to whether the Post Office Department was re- 
sponsible or whether the War Department was responsible for 
the failure of the aircraft, the failure of ordnance, and the neg- 
lect of wounded soldiers, no one seems to have assumed that 
there was any head to the Government superior to the different 
departments whose duty it is to coordinate them and demand 
efficiency in them all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is right theoretically, but 
the Senator knows that the President can not know—it is not 
humanly possible for him to know—all that is going on in the 
War Department, in the Interior Department, and in the other 
departments, because one man has not enough heads and enough 
hands to know and do these things, but he is responsible for the 
appointment of these men, and if I knew of a case where the 
President is directly responsible in any particular matter, you 
can rest assured I would point it out. I am not afraid to criti- 
cize the President or anyone else. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I know the Senator is 
not, and I honor him for it, and I think he is honored by the 
country for the fact that he is not afraid to criticize any officials. 
The higher the official is the more important it is that he should 
be subject to the operations of public opinion and to just criti- 
cism. But I should like to ask the Senator if he takes the posi- 
tion that in such a general failure as he has described, in the 
case of a number of the heads of great executive branches, for 
instance, the failure to pay the soldiers, the general fact that 
soldiers are not paid, as the Senator alleges, if the President of 
the United States ought not to be expected to know that, and to 
remedy that condition? One word from him would remedy it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And one word from the Secretary of 
War pretty nearly would remedy it. That is what I am trying 
to get—the one word. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But the Secretary of War is under the 
orders of the President. The people of this country do not know 


the Secretary of War; they did not elect the Secretary of War; 
they did not know that Mr. Baker was going to be Secretary of 
War when they chose the man responsible for the executive 
branch of the Government. They elected the President of the 
United States ; and he is the man that they have a right to hold 
responsible for results. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think theoretically the Senator is 


correct. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, Mr. President, I do not concede 
that it is merely theoretical; it is intensely practical. The 
President of the United States is entitled to the credit for the 
success of his administration, and everyone wants to give him 
credit for any merit that may be found in the conduct of the 
executive branch of the Government, but by the same rule he 
ought to be held responsible for those things that go wrong. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know that there is anything 
further I can say to the Senator. I have held executive posi- 
tions where great responsibilities rested upon my shoulders, and 
I know from experience how impossible it is for the Executive 
to know and do everything. My own State, for example, has 
millions of acres of school and public lands, and it was a physi- 
cal impossibility for me when I was governor of that State to 
know just exactly the condition of all of those lands. Of course, 
I knew in a general way, but not in detail. Fraud was charged 
on every hand. We cleared the atmosphere; but I had to do 
that through agents; I could not do it myself. If I chanced to 
get an agent who was wrong, then I would have had to suffer 
just as the President suffers when he has an agent who is 
wrong. I think we ought to know whether or not a man under 
the President, who holds his position by virtue of a presiden- 
tial appointment, is doing his duty, and, if he is not doing his 
duty, let the people know it. 

Now, Mr. President, I am anxious to go ahead. What I have 
been discussing is the hospital situation generally. At this time 
I am not prepared to put my hand on any particular thing and 
say this is wrong or that is wrong or there is graft here or graft 
there. I do not make any such charge as that. What I am 
trying to do is to call attention to a fact which the country 
knows, and that is that a reception for these young men is not 
being properly prepared—not hastily enough prepared. Con- 
gress is doing all that it can to relieve the situation both here 
and abroad; Congress has never declined to do anything; it 
has gone ahead on its own initiative and given these young men 
their uniforms, given them extra pay, and things of that kind, 
but that does not reach the young fellows who are coming back 
here crippled. 

So I suggest, as a word of warning, that the men who are 
responsible for this muddling along when conditions demand 
haste and action will be held accountable by the American 
people and by the boys who are directly interested. These mat- 
ters not only affect the young fellow who is wounded, but his 
neighbor is going to be affected in the same way, and they will 
see to it that they are all treated fairly and justly in this mat- 
ter. That is the beauty, if I may say so parenthetically, of the 
selective-draft law—every community in the land is repre- 
sented and interested, and every time a community loses a boy 
and every time a boy is wounded the whole community stands 
with him. So the American people are going to hold delinquent 
officers responsible, whoever they may be. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, It has been suggested to me that the rea- 
son the payments have not been made is because the soldier's 
record upon which the payment is based is not obtainable. It 
seems to me that a provident and prudent company commander, 
knowing that a soldier of his command was going to be sepa- 
rated from his company, would make a copy of the soldier’s 
record and certify to it, so that the soldier might bring it back 
to the States and carry it to the hospital with him, and thus be 
enabled to receive his money. It seems to me a piece of care- 
lessness that is inexcusable. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Now, Mr. President, passing from the 
hospital situation, let me, if I may, offer one or two words of 
advice along other lines to the War Department. I do this 
because these things come to me just as the case of the young 
lieutenants who returned from France came to me, and I can 
not take up individual cases, I hope I am taking up thousands 
of cases in these observations. Take the pay of soldiers. That 
question has been discussed here to some extent. Mr. President, 
there is absolutely no excuse for not paying these men. There 
may be some difficulties in the way; there are difficulties in the 
way, because from the pay of a private soldier who gets $33 a 
month there have to be deducted forfeitures, for instance, im- 
posed by courts-martial; there have to be deducted premiums 
for his war insurance; there has to be deducted the money that 
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is set apart for his dependents. All of these things take time, 
but they ought to be done; and if it takes 5 men where only 1 
man is acting now, or if it takes 10 men where only 1 man is 
acting now to hasten the pay of these young men, let the depart- 
ment get the 10 men or the 5 men to do the work promptly and 
efficiently. 

Why, Mr. President, I have innumerable letters giving in- 
stances where liberty bonds have been actually paid for as long 
ago as last July and have not yet been delivered. There are 
young men who have not been paid for 9 or 10 months. The 
department asks, “ Why do you not send these complaints to 
us?” Why, Mr. President, I would have to have a clerical force 
almost as large as that of the War Department to take up these 
letters individually, so that I am just sending a message 
through the Concressionat Recorp to cover them all. I have 
sent à good many letters to the department. Let me give you 
an instance of the case of a hospital record which I sent down 
for investigation. It was the case of a young constituent of 
mine at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., who had tuberculosis, He was 
in the Letterman Hospital in California for a while, and then 
was restored to duty; but later there was a return of his 
trouble and they sent him down to Fort Bayard; all of which 
wis perfectly proper. I have known the father of that boy 
for 40 years, and the boy has known me ever since he was old 
enough to know anybody. He said he did not believe he could 
get well there and made the usual application through mili- 
tary channels for discharge. He had a wife and a family 
dependent upon him. He volunteered, like many other young 
fellows. They turned down his application, and then he wrote 
me, and he wound up his letter by saying—I will quote the 
exact language, because I do not want to misquote it: 

There is an outstanding order against a soldier asking outside aid 
for a discharge, and a letter being written; but this letter would not 
necessarily have to be submitt to the Su n General's office. 
Have no complaint against treatment here at all. Best of everything 
is done for patients. 

That was a harmless statement. Now, I usually observe 
these requests and do net send the letters to the department 
when requested not to do so; but through some inadvertence 
this letter slipped through my hands and got down to the 
department. You would think that the boy had a right to 
write to his Senator or his Representative; but just exactly 
what that boy feared happened. His letter was sent right back 
to the officer who was responsible. 

Here is what happened: That poor boy, suffering with tuber- 
culosis, was brought up before some sort of a board of inquiry. 
I am not going to take the time to read the record; but his pay 
was forfeited for 15 days, and he was punished for having had 
the temerity to write to his Senator! Now, that seemed such 
a palpable outrage to me that it was one of the individual cases 
that I went to see the Secretary of War about personally. I 
snid, “If we have reached a point when a young man in a 
hospital or in the Army or anywhere else can not talk or write 
to his Senator the country wants to know it.” The Secretary 
of War very kindly said, “I will take that up personally if you 
will send it to me,” and he did take it up for me personally ; and 
in due course, after having investigated the matter, he reported 
to me that the punishment bad been inflicted and he could not 
relieve that, but that he had ordered the rule revoked under 
which the boy was court-martialed—the rule which forbade 
these young men writing to any outside person for aid. I 
immediately wrote him, and told him that in view of the fact 
that I had inadvertently gotten him into trouble, if he would let 
me know how much of his pay he had forfeited I would send him 
the money at once. 

That, however, did not cure the situation. What they ought 
to have done was not to partially correct the wrong that had 
been done to this boy, but to get rid of the men who were 
responsible for adopting any such un-American rule as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me the 
date of that letter, and, if possible, the date on which the rule 
was revoked? . 

Mr. CHAZiBERLAIN. I sent the Secretary's letter to the 
young man. I will tell you in just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I ask the ques- 
tion because recently I had brought to my attention the case of 
a constituent of mine. He not only was summoned before his 
commanding officer, but he happened to be a sergeant, and he 
was demoted at once and put back as a private, and was cen- 
sured in the strongest terms for having written me a letter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wrote to the young man on the 23d 
of December, 1918, inclosing him the Secretary’s letter to mo; 
and the Secretary's letter was dated just a few days before that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That letter, then, is subsequent to the case I 
have referred to; and I sineerely hope the rule has been revoked. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
cuss any further this question of soldiers’ pay and insurance. 
I feel tempted to discuss the casualty lists, but I understand the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] is going to discuss 


Mr. President, I am not going to dis- 


that matter. I think he gave notice of it a few days ago, and 
I am not going to discuss it, because there is no use in taking 
up the time of the Senate on it in view of this fact. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator to 
say that he is not going to discuss the casualty lists? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not just now, because I understand 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] is going to discuss 
that subject. 

Mr. BORAH. May J ask one question, not for the purpose 
of leading the Senator into a discussion of this matter if he 
does not wish to discuss it, but evidently he has given considera- 
tion to it: What is the explanation for this delay in the publica- 
tion of the casualty lists? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, it is a long story. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it a just story? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes and no. Take the Battle of the 
Argonne Forest, for instance. There many young men were 
killed, and under the intense fire there it was impossible even to 
go where they were, or to bury them, until later. The result 
was that it was quite difficult in many instances, because of 
wounds and natural decay, to identify, many of them. There 
might have been, we will say, by way of illustration, 50 of them 
lost In that way and 50 others were temporarily missing from 
their command. They sought to identify those individuals— 
the killed and the temporarily missing—in order not to harass 
needlessly the fathers and mothers and friends of the boys at 
home. That is the purpose of it—not to give to the public the 
name of a soldier until they have had the casualty list verified. 

Mr. BORAH. I can understand perfectly how that would be 
true at the time the conflict was being waged and for a con- 
siderable time thereafter, and I am not raising this point for 
the purpose of discussion; but I suppose every Senator has had 
numerous letters on the subject, and I never have been able to 
explain why it is that 11 weeks, going on two months, after the 
armistice was signed the casualty list is still coming out day 
by day. It does seem to me that within a short time after 
the armistice was signed and after the settlement of the diffi- 
culty an accurate statement of casualties could be made, It is 
the suspense, the agony of suspense, that is even worse than the 
knowledge. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
ator. 

Mr. BORAH. I simply wanted to know whether or not there 
was any reason that we could assign to the people who write 
us, Why this delay?” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am frank to say that from the eyi- 
dence taken before our committee there is no excuse for all of it. 
There is an excuse for some of it. The Red Cross had informa- 
tion on a lot of these boys before the War Department did. We 
had Mr. Castle, of the Red Cross, before our committee. We had 
Mr. Keppel, Assistant Secretary of War, who had the matter 
immediately in charge in the War Department, before us. Mr. 
Keppel went over to France to undertake to find out what the 
difficulties were and to try to correct them, so that we woukl 
get speedier returns, but for some reason the Red Cross was 
not permitted to give out the information it had until after the 
armistice was signed or very shortly before that time. 

I never have been able to see any reason for that. I think 
they ought to have been permitted to give it all out, beenuse here 
were Red Cross nurses that attendod the hospitals in France 
where young men died, either from wounds or from disease. A 
young man would write a letter to his mother or to his sister 
or to somebody in this country and hand it to the Red Cross 
nurse, and those letters came over here to the Red Cross, und 
they were not permitted to give them to the people to whom they 
were addressed. That may have been all right, but it never 
has seemed all right to me, and I have not been satisfied with any 
explanation that has been attempted to be made. The report- 
ing of casualties ought to have been improved. There are so 
many individual cases that appeal to the heart that one hardly 
knows where to start and where to stop in discussing the situa- 
tion. 

Take the case of an old classmate of mine. at Washington 
and Lee University, who had two sons in France, both lien- 
tenants. One of them was a young staff oflicer, not over 22 
years old. He was given a dangerous mission to perform, and 
he performed it like a man; and when he lay down, wounded, 
to die, he wrote a message to his commanding officer telling 
him why he had failed in his mission. That message was on 
the boy’s body; and the first notice the father had of that boy's 
death was on the blackboard in the Sunday School of a church 


I am inclined to agree with the Sen- 
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that he attended! Now, here was an officer performing a 
dangerous errand, “carrying a message to Garcia,” if you 
please, but under the most desperate circumstances. It seems 
that the War Department ought to have had official information 
about that officer; and the father came here to talk to me, and 
see if I could not get some official information about him. 

That is only one case. There are hundreds of them. I pre- 
sume every Senator gets letters about them. I could read into 
the Rxconb here stories that would make the hearts of the 
American people bleed, due largely to inefficient methods. I 
am not charging anybody with doing wrong. I think we have 
accomplished wonders in this war, but we seem to have for- 
gotten the little things that set the heartstrings in motion. 
We seem to have forgotten those who above all are entitled to 
our attention, now that the war is over. 

Passing that, I come to another thing, Mr. President, not so 
much in the way of criticism, as by way of suggestion, in the 
hope that some remedy may be found for conditions that exist. 
It is with reference to inequalities in the administration of 
the law as it affects the soldiers. The administration of mili- 
tary justice during this war has developed many cases of life 
or long-term sentences by courts-martial which either would 
not have been imposed at all or would have been much more 
lenient if the rights of the enlisted man had been properly 
protected in the course of his trial before the court-martial. 
Mere boys, some of them wholly irresponsible mentally for their 
acts, have been adjudged guilty of serious civil or criminal 
offenses and sentenced for life or long terms in the peniten- 
tiary. Court-martial sentences found by the reviewing au- 
thority to be null and void for want of jurisdiction have been 
allowed to stand, thereby subjecting to illegal punishment a 
man sentenced without justification of law. 

A soldier doing military police duty who entered a shop dur- 
ing the night, because, according to his own story, he heard a 
noise which he thought was made by a burglar, was found in the 
shop and himself accused of burglary. The court-martial which 
tried him found him not guilty. The commanding officer who 
had appointed the court disapproved the verdict and “ recom- 
mended” that the court reconsider the case. The court did 
“reconsider” and found the man guilty and imposed a long 
term of imprisonment. The evidence was wholly circumstantial. 
On final review of the record in this case it was recommended 
that the verdict of guilty be set aside and the man discharged. 
The commanding officer, disapproving of this recommendation, 
has allowed the verdict to stand, and the man is now serving his 
sentence, This case, while not typical, illustrates the control 
which the military commander exercises over the administra- 
tion of military justice. 

A lot of those cases come to me. I have looked up many of 
them to verify them. I know of a case where a young lieuten- 
ant was on a court of inquiry in a certain cantonment—I will 
not mention where. His commanding officer said: “A. B. is 
charged with crime. He ought to be severely punished. He 
ought to be sent up for six months.” ‘The young officer, a lawyer, 
detailed for court-martial duty, looked into the case, and he and 
his colleagues sentenced this young fellow to five days in the 
guardhouse. His commanding officer called him up and said: 
“You know, that is the man whom I told you ought to be se- 
verely punished. I see you have only sentenced him for five 
days in the guardhouse.” The lieutenant replied, “ That is all 
that the evidence warranted. It was a very minor offense.” 
“That is the way military law is administered here, is it?” and 
in a very short time the young officer was removed from that 
detail, simply because he had not carried out the orders of the 
commanding officer. What use of a court if a commanding ofli- 
cer is to practically control its actions? 

Senators, I am not blaming the Secretary of War for this. 
I blame him only to this extent: That a word from him would 
stop such practices. 

These individual cases give the human touch to conditions, 
and in order to impress it upon the attention of the War De- 
partment I am just going to call attention to two or three 
more as illustrative of what is in my mind. I am not going 
to give the names of the soldiers, either. . 

A green country boy, a private in the machine-gun company 
of the One hundred and fifty-sixth Infantry, was tried and con- 
victed of the charge of absence without leave from Camp Beau- 
regard from May 9 to May 15, 1918. That is six days. It was 


shown in evidence by the prosecution that he had been notified. 


of his selection for overseas duty. The accused testified that 
he went home to see his mother, probably for the last time, 
as she was ill in a hospital. He was sentenced to a dishonor- 
able discharge, total forfeitures, and confinement at hard labor 
for 25 years in a disciplinary barracks, 
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Now, Senators, I realize the necessity of maintaining dis- 
cipline. There is not any question about that; but, in God’s 
name, could not a boy like that have been punished a little less 
severely under the circumstances than 25 years in a prison, 
where his life in the very nature of things must be ruined? 

A similar case is that of a private of Company D, One hun- 
dred and fifty-fifth Infantry, who was charged and convicted of 
absence without leave from May 9 to May 15, 1918—the same 
period of time*from Camp Beauregard—the same place—after 
notification of his selection for overseas duty. It was shown 
that the boy had gone home to his folks in Mississippi to tell 
them good-by. He was sentenced to dishonorable discharge, 
total forfeitures, and 15 years’ confinement at hard labor in a 
disciplinary barracks. < : 

You see, there is 10 years’ difference between the punishment 
meted out to these two young men in the same place and for the 
same crime. There may be aggravated circumstances connected 
with them that I do not know anything about, but I can not con- 
ceive how it should have been found necessary to have inflicted 
such terribly severe punishment. I can understand that if it 
was on the battle front and a boy had left his post without 
leave his punishment should be severe, even to sentencing him 
to be shot. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. He returned voluntarily, did he? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So I understand, 

Now, take another case: A private of Company M, Forty- 
ninth Infantry, was convicted of sleeping on his post at Camp 
Merritt, N. J., and was sentenced to a dishonorable discharge, 
total forfeitures, and 10 years’ confinement at hard labor in a 
disciplinary barracks. You see, there is the same kind of a 
case, and yet there are 15 years’ discrepancy between the punish- 
ment meted out to the first soldier, where both crimes com- 
mitted were practically the same. 

Mr. WATSON. Did these men come back of their own 
accord ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am so informed. If the Senator 
from Indiana wants, I will give him the names and record, 
and I will give them to the Secretary of War if he wants 
them; but I dislike to publish these cases in the Recorp, so 
that the young men may probably be discredited, because I 
hope that something will be done to relieve many of these 
sentences, 

Take another case: A private of Company F, Forty-ninth In- 
fantry, was convicted of sleeping on his post at the United 
States Engineers’ Depot, New York City, and was sentenced to 
dishonorable discharge, total forfeitures, and 10 years’ confine- 
ment in a disciplinary barracks. He was assigned to what was 
virtually a watchman’s job; and he gets 10 years. I can not 
conceive why such severe punishment should be meted out to 
young soldiers for such small crimes. I believe in the strictest 
military discipline, but it can be accomplished without any such 
severity as that. 

A case somewhat different from these in which the Presi- 
dent showed mercy was that of a private of the Third Train- 
ing Company, Casual Detachment, who was convicted of dis- 
obedience of orders to drill and of having seditious literature 
in his possession for distribution. He was sentenced to be shot. 
It appeared that he was a sincere conscientious objector and 
that he had not been offered noncombatant service, as provided 
in General Order No. 28, War Department, March 23, 1918. 
He had in his possession some literature in which certain pas- 
sages had been condemned by the Department of Justice, but 
that department had ruled that such books might be retained 
by members of religious sects for private study, and there was 
no evidence that the accused attempted or intended to dis- 
tribute these books. His death sentence was disapproved by the 
President, and the prisoner was discharged; and very properly 
so. I hope the President will exercise the same clemency and 
show the same mercy in many other cases; and I believe he 
will. But I call attention to these cases to show the inequality 
of sentences by court-martial in the country; and there is no 
reason for it. 

The commanding officer's control over the court-martial is 
such that he may “suggest” the action which the court should - 
take. ; 

It is wholly repugnant to our ideas of the administration of - 
criminal law that anyone should have the power to set aside 
a verdict of acquittal. Nevertheless, this is the power of the 
commanding officer over a court-martial trial. He may exercise 
this power not only in the case of military offenses but also in 
the case of ordinary civil offenses, as, for example, larceny com- 
mitted by a soldier. : 

The cases which may be sent to court-martial are not 
definitely defined or limited. The commanding officer may de- 
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termine what offenses shall be tried by court-martial. He 
may, for example, subject to the disgrace of court-martial every 
soldier who, no matter what the justifying circumstances, has 
been absent from his post for five days. He may, without any 
investigation of the circumstances, order such a man tried by 


court-martial. In the French Army such cases are not sent 
to trial until an investigation has determined that the man 
ought to be tried. With us the commanding officer exercises 
at all stages a military disciplinary control of tl administra- 
tion of military justice. We do not administer military jus- 
tice according to law; it is constantly under the control of a 
military commander, who is not obliged either to ask for legak 
advice or to follow it when he has asked for it and it has been 
given to him by the responsible law officers of the Army. 

-It is not surprising under the circumstances that there are 
too many trivial cases sent to trial by court-martial, too many 
unduly severe sentences and widely varying punishments im- 
posed for like offenses. Terms for the same or similar offenses 
im by courts-martial during the present war range all the 
way from life imprisonment in the penitentiary to six months’ 
confinement in a disciplinary barracks. Frequently the- life 
term is imposed for an offense for which in other cases a few 
months’ imprisonment is imposed. 

In the case of the less serious offenses the punishment ranges 
from days or months of disciplinary confinement to a few 
years’ imprisonment. There is no standard of punishment, and 
the changing personnel of courts-martial and their lack of 
familiarity with criminal law make anything like uniformity 
of punishment impossible. If we are to have a democratic 
Army, military justice ought to be administered as it is in 
other countries, by courts which are constituted, whose pro- 
cedure is. determined, and whose action is controlled by law. 
Courts-martial should be required to accept the interpretation 
of the law by a responsible law officer in the same manner that 
a jury in a civil criminal court accepts the interpretation of the 
law by the judge of the court. This is not to suggest that mili- 
tary discipline should be undermined, but that it should be 
supported by a fair and effective system of determining guilt 
and imposing punishments. There is no greater obstacle to 
discipline than the resentment which the soldier feels for unjust 
and arbitrary punishment. 

The records of the courts-martial in this war show that we 
haye no military law or system of administering military jus- 
tiee which is worthy of the name of law or justice. We have 
simply a method of giving effect to the more or less arbitrary 
diseretion of the commanding officer. 

All of that responsibility does not rest on the Secretary of 
War; much of it may rest on Congress. We ought to enact a 
code that would fix the boundaries of these courts, and which 
would define their jurisdiction and duties; but, as it is, with 
these inequalities of administration, it seems to me that a word 
from the Secretary of War to the commanding officers would 
bring them very quickly to a more uniform administration of 
the law. There is nothing in the world that will make the 
members of the Military Establishment do their duty in a 
proper way more surely than to discharge or reprimand an 
officer once in a while. There is a sort of free masonry 
amongst them, and whenever one of them is put on the tenter- 
hooks for anything that he has done irregularly, everyone in 
the Army who is of the same rank and grade has his ear to the 
ground and knows it, and governs himself accordingly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of California in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Has not the Senator from Oregon noticed 
the various determinations by courts of justice in the States, and 
noted how vastly different are the sentences which are imposed 
by such courts as the result of judicial proceedings? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is true in like cases of like offenses 
which are prosecuted. I have noticed such variations to have 
been from 1 year to 14 years. Such sentences often depend upon 
the judge and upon the character of his impression as to what 
would be the proper sentence. Some judges believe in severe 
sentences; others belleve in light sentences; while still others 
believe in almost no sentences, The severity of the sentence 
oftentimes results from the make-up of the individual. So I do 
not see how in such cases anyone can be properly charged with 
any neglect or any wrong in permitting these judge advocates: to 
remain in office. People both in times of war and in civil life 
invariably hold different views as to crime. Some will say, This 
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man should be set up as an example; I will show the people in 
this community that there has got to be respect for a certain 
law; and such judges will impose severe sentences, while at 
the same time almost across the border in another judicial dis- 
trict there will be another judge who will impose a very light 
sentence, That is human nature; men are differently consti- 
tuted; so it seems to me when these inequalities of sentences 
have occurred no one is to blame except the individual who 
imposes the sentence. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I realize the force of the Senator’s sug- 
gestion. I have had some of the same experiences the Senator 
has had, and, besides that, I was prosecuting officer in my State 
in a large district for four years, and I know the difficulty of 
meting out exact justice. The conditions in different communi- 
ties or different counties in the same State will be entirely differ- 
ent; but there is the great equalizing power in the chief execu- 
tive, and ninety-nine times out of one hundred he exercises it so 
as to equalize inequalities by the use of the pardoning power or 
in some other way. But here isa great central government with 
a Secretary of War entirely in charge of the military branch of 
it, and under whose jurisdiction all of these crimes come. He 
can very much relieve the situation if he will only attempt by 
proper order to do so. When he sees that two young men in the 
same cantonment, as at Camp Beauregard, are sentenced, one 
for 15 years and one for 25 years, for exactly the same offense, a 
simple word from him to the President of the United States 
would result in equalizing the sentences, if necessary, by the use 
of the pardoning power. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator mean the same offense 
or the same charge? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The same charge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When two men ure charged with the same 
offense and brought up for trial, the Senator must recognize, as 
I do, that the facts: may appear entirely different in the two 
eases. The characters. of the two culprits, or the alleged cul- 
prits, may appear entirely different. There is not an inequality 
of punishment for an offense, but an inequality of punishment 
on a charge. One man is found guilty of killing another, an- 
other man is found guilty of killing still another, and a third 
of killing still a third; one man is hung, one man is sent to the 
penitentiary for life, and one man is convicted of manslaughter. 
All the Senator knows about these cases is that the charges 
were identical ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The suggestion of the Senator is more 
or less true, In the very great haste—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether these individual cases to which he has referred have 
been appealed to the Judge Advocate General? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think ail of them have been. 

So much for that, Mr. President. Where there is a noticeable 
inequality on the face of the record, and there are those under 
the Military Establishment who. know the facts, it seems to me 
they ought to be looked into, with the power of recommendation 
somewhere to relieve the situation; but the sure cure for it all 
is to have some sort of a tribunal, appellate or supervisory, 
that shall have the power to formulate rules and equalize these 
unjust sentences, under the direction, of course, of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question there, if he will yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Taken for granted that the Senator's sug- 
gestion is perfectly apropos and perfectly right, whose fault is 
it that there is no such tribunal? It can not be the fault of the 
Secretary of War. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator another question in 
that connection, and let him answer them both at once. Sup- 
pose he was Secretary of War or suppose that I was Secretary 
of War. Does the Senator imagine that either he or I could 
take personal cognizance of all the thousands of cases, examine 
them like a justice of the peace, and go into the testimony to 
see just how far each individual ought to be punished? In 
other words, if there is not a tribunal—and there would have 
to be about a thousand tribunals, by the way, for one could not 
attend to all the business—how do you expect a man of flesh and 
blood, like Baker or CHAMBERLAIN or WILLIAMS, to go into all 
these cases? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I realize the force of 
what the Senator says, and I stated before the Senator came in 
and did me the honor of his presence that I am delivering this 
one message and placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to call 
the attention of the Secretary of War to conditions, I can not 
take up the innumerable cases that have come to me, and do not 
expect the Secretary of War to do so; but the Secretary has 
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never beeh denied anything in the way of assistance that he 
has asked for in this war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, if the Senator will pardon me just 
once more, and then I hope to let him alone 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope so, because I wish to finish. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not only the present Secretary of War, but 
various Secretaries of War, have communicated to us in times 
of peace and in times of war, during the Revolution, the Mexi- 
can War, the War between the States, the Spanish-American 
War, and this war, and so far the committee over which the 
Senator from Oregon presides—the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee—has had charge of the question of courts-martial. The 
whole country has agreed to substitute in time of war for the 
ordinary courts operative in times of peace, for justices of the 
peace, circuit courts, appellate courts, and various courts, so- 
called courts-martial. They have tried to organize them so that 
approximate and quick justice could be dispensed in war times. 
It must be quick; we can not fool with it; we have got to keep 
up discipline in the Army; and being determined to do that we 
have organized the present courts-martial. The Senator will 
remember that while serving upon the committee of which he is 
chairman and of which I was once a member, I found at one 
time that one officer had been the accuser, the judge, and the 
chief witness against a man whose rank had been taken away 
from him. We remedied that, and why can not the committee 
remedy such other injustices as suggest themselyes? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the committee will attempt to 
do so where legislation is necessary, Mr. President, but the com- 
mittee occupies this position: The committee is limited as to its 
clerical force. To attend to all these things is a physical im- 
possibility for the committee with the clerical force that the 
committee has, while the Secretary of War is supplied not only 
with a great body of legal advisers, to whom he can refer any 
of these matters either for advice or to draft legislation, but 
with as much money as he needs for any legitimate military 
purpose. We have amended the Articles of War during this 
Congress two or three times at the request of the Secretary of 
War. He is having these difficulties pointed ont to him, and I 
have not any doubt that if he asks for another amendment to the 
Articles of War we will amend them again. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Les. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator if, from his 
observations, he has not long since arrived at the conclusion 
that all of the punishments imposed by courts-martial, taking 
them as a body, are immensely more severe than punishments 
which would be imposed by the ordinary courts and in most 
cases we might say unconscionably severe? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that is true, but I will say to 
the Senator that in times of war I have no objection to the 
severity of sentences, as a rule, because discipline is absolutely 
necessary to be maintained. If a soldier is guilty of an offense 
and is only sentenced to five days there might be 5,000 men asso- 
ciated with him who would commit the same offense if they 
knew they would only ge et five days’ punishment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But even in times of peace I find the 
punishments imposed by courts-martial immensely more severe 
than the punishments imposed by civil courts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator would not 
punish the Senator from North Dakota for going to sleep at all, 
would he? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not if he were in good company and 
with some one like the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator would punish a soldier 
for going to sleep when he was a sentinel, and he might have to 
shoot him for doing it, because it is a very serious offense. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Les, of course; there is no doubt about 
that in time of war. 

Now, Mr. President, these remarks are just by way of sug- 
gestion with reference to the dispensing of military justice, and 
I do hope that the War Department will take some notice of 
them. 

There is only one other matter that I am going to discuss, 
and that is the question of demobilization. That is a question 
we have had a good deal of trouble about, and one concerning 
which, I presume, every Senator has been getting a great many 
letters. I am not one of those who believe that we ought to 
hastily disorganize our Army. This war is not ended yet. 
I hope that those who are negotiating peace terms will reach a 
conclusion which will end it; but at this time we are not at 
peace. I think we ought to move with some degree of care in 
the demobilization of the Army; and yet whether we are mov- 
ing quite as fast as we ought, I am not prepared to say. That 
is a military proposition. Now, what I object to and what I 
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want to call the attention of the Secretary of War to is the 
fact that the American Army, both in France and here, do not 
know what to expect. They ought to know—not only the 
American Army, but the American people ought to know—just 
exactly what they are to expect in reference to demobilization. 
We do not know. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Stertrna in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. NEW. I hesitate to interrupt the Senator, and yet, with 
his permission, I should like to read a few lines from the law 
approved June 15, 1917, with reference to the duration of the 
period for which men were conscripted or for which enlistments 
were to last. It is as follows: 

Whenever said war shall cease by the conclusion of peace between 
the United States and its enemies in the present war, the President 
shall so declare by a public proclamation to that effect, and within four 
. after the date of proclamation, or as soon thereafter as it 

may practicable to transport the forces then serving without the 
United states to their home station, the provisions of said act, in so 
far as they authorize compulsory service by selected draft or other- 
wise, shall cease to be of force and effect. 

In other words, Mr. President, we made an implied contract 
with every soldier we took into the service that his enlistment 
should end not longer than four months after the declaration 
of peace. It is true, to be sure, that the President has issued 
no proclamation and that until he does theoretically we are 
still at war, but it is quite as true that in point of fact hostili- 
ties have ceased and that we are no longer actually at war. 

In common with every other Member of this body, I suppose, 
I am in daily receipt of letters from people from home and 
applications in person and in writing from soldiers on both 
sides of the Atlantic who are anxious to get out, and who feel 
that their obligation to the Government under this law has 
been amply discharged. I have been hoping that the Senator 
would come to a discussion of that question in the course of 
his remarks, and, in order that he may enlarge upon that some- 
what, I have taken the liberty to interrupt and to call to his 
attention that feature of the law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Oregon very kindly consented 
to yield. The Senator's remarks would imply that he construed 
the act as meaning that the four-months’ period to which he 
refers dated from the armistice. Obviously the Senator is 
wrong, because that four-months’ period would not begin to run 
until the proclamation of peace was signed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And promulgated. 

Mr. KING. And promulgated. 

Mr. NEW. No, Mr. President; I understood that full well. 
The law states that this shall date from the issuance of a 
proclamation by the President, and I, of course, understood 
that until that proclamation is issued we are theoretically at 
war. But practically and actually we are not at war; and 
what I seek to bring out is the fact that not only the soldiers 
themselves but the people at home are exceedingly anxious to 
reach some understanding as to when the period of this service 
may be reasonably expected to cease. 

Mr. KING. The point I was trying to make was that I think 
it would be very unfortunate to have the country believe that 
the period of four months would begin to run from the time 
the armistice was signed; and it seems to me that it is purely 
speculative now to say when their services will not be re- 
quired. We can not say that the war is over at all. There 
may be at any moment a recrudescence in some form or other 
in Europe, and we would be very foolish to withdraw our 
troops now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I am infringing a good deal upon 
the time of the Senator from Oregon, and I will reserve an 
answer to that question until I can make it in my own time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Oregon 
will pardon me—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I should like very much to conclude. 
Does the Senator wish to ask a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can not say that it is a question, because 
it is pursuing the thought suggested by the Senator from Utah 
just a moment ago. There are somewhere between two and 
three million German soldiers still with their arms, armed now, 
and fighting one another, in Berlin and elsewhere, and under 
the admirable military machine system of the German Empire 
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they can be remobilized within 48 hours. If we are fools enough 
not to leave a “ watch on the Rhine,” we will have to remobilize 
all over the civilized world to lick Germany again. 

The Senator from Oregon says, What are we to expect?” 
and “somebody ought to tell us what to expect.” I can tell 
him what we are to expect. Each boy in that army is expected 
to stay until he knows that this fight has been won and that 


helpless as a part of the ultimate terms of peace, 
part of the provisional terms of an armistice. 


he had listened to me he would have heard me say 
not one of those who believed in the immediate or 5 demobili. 
zation of the whole Army. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not replying to the Senator from 
Oregon; I was replying to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator referred to the Senator 
from Oregon. Perhaps he meant somebody else. But now let 
me tell you what I meant when I requested information for the 
soldiers and for the people as to what they intend to do. 

You can take the circular letter that has been sent to every 
Senator and to every Representative from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office telling what is necessary to be done in order to get 
young men discharged and what is the program of demobiliza- 
tion, and it is so loosely drawn that anything is possible to be 
done under it, There is no certainty about it. There are so 
many provisos to it that when it gets to a man in the ranks 
who thinks he has had a promise that he is going to be discharged 
he does not know what it means. What I am getting at is to 
have the department tell these young men what they and their 
people may expect. Now, here is what I mean by that: 

The war has been ended now a month and a half—more than 
a month and a half. 

Mr, THOMAS. That is, it is a month and a half since the 
armistice was signed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I mean, the armistice has been in 
force over a month and a half. On the 12th day of November, 
1918, the next day after the armistice was signed, Great Britain 
commenced to plan for the demobilization of her army at home 
and in France. Great Britain was not afraid to take these steps 
because of Germany. Great Britain did what the Secretary of 
War ought to have done. It does not need any legislation to 
do it. He can not come back to Congress and say— 

Shake not thy gory locks at me. 
Thou cans't not say I did it. 

No legislation is necessary. The Secretary of War has abso- 
lute power to act in the premises, under the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of course. 

Now, let us see what Great Britain did. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. The act to which my colleague [Mr. New] 
has called attention seems to be dual in character. The first 
part of it recites: 

That the service of all persons selected by draft and all enlistments 
under the provisions of the 5 Rit rad a by act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase tem oti he seg blishment of the United 
States,” approved — 12 51917. shall for the period of the war, 
unless sooner ti arge or othi 

Having lene ts to ihe soldiers yet in the United States— 


Whenever said war shall cease A * * conclusion of peace between 
the United States and its enemies in 8 resent war, the President 
shall so declare by a public — to t effect, and within four 
— . the pee of d proclamation or as soon thereafter as it 

1 racticable to transport the forces then serving without the 
United States to their —.— 5 the provisions of said act, in so 
far as they authorize comp therwise, 


service by selected draft or o 
shall cease to be of force ar pr’ ber 


It seems to be dual in character, the first portion having 
reference to those in the United States, the second portion hav- 
ing reference to those without the United States; and as to those 
within the United States, they can begin demobilization at any 
time under the provision of that act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not care to enter 
into that discussion, because, whatever my personal views may 
be with reference to the disbandment of the Army, I am willing 
to leave that as at present advised to the military authorities, 
acting probably under the advice of or in conjunetion with 
Gen. Pershing, to do what seems to be the best thing to do in 
this emergency. What I mean to suggest is that we ought to 
have followed in the footsteps of Great Britain. The next day 
after the armistice was signed we find that Mr. MacPherson, the 
undersecretary of state for war, discussed this question of de- 
mobilization in Parliament, and between the 12th day of Novem- 
ber and the 23d of November they had adopted a policy, and they 
sent men out to lecture to the soldiers to tell them what they 


might expect. There is not a cantonment in' tha United States 
where the soldiers can tell you that they undetstand what to 
expect. All of them expect something different. 
me MacPherson says: 
am — aware of the importance of the diffusion amongst the 
Serving ern mind you. These are the troops on the Con- 


demobilization of — — 

when the situation 
e front dealing with 
the — tebe ad adop 

If we had adopted some such ee as that, there would not 
exist the present discontent amongst the troops and the people. 

There ought to have been some notice given to our soldiers 
and to the American people, first, that the married men would 
be excused; second, that the boys who were going back to a 
job would be next; third, that those who had dependents would 
be next or whatever order was determined upon. In other 
words, we ought to have organized the Army for demobiliza- 
tion along the lines that appealed to the economic condition of 
the country. 

Continuing, Mr. MacPherson said: 


The claims of married men to early relief have been rec ed, an 
it has been provided in the scheme of demobilization that, other Looe 


tions being equal, married men shall be selected in preference to single 
men for ft for disposal. 
And again: 


In view of the present situation, as many additional miners— 
Now, this is the coal miners— 
as many additional miners as possible who are serving at home will 
be released. 


And I understand some British miners and others are being 
released in France. In other words, they considered the 
economic conditions of the country, and selected the men for dis- 
charge along the lines that were for the best interests not only 
of the men and their dependents but of the country. 

What have we done? We have a War College. Has it 
studied out and given to the people the advantage of the knowl- 
edge that it had? Has any decree been issued for the demobi- 
lization of these men along lines that fitted into our life? We 
have not heard of any. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I saw a statement in the 
paper, I think it was yesterday, that 600,000 American troops 
had been demobilized within five weeks, and I saw another 
statement to the effect that 30,000 were to be transported every 
day from France or from the Continent to the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. How many married men were in that 
number? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. How many miners were in it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know. Perhaps it was 30,000 
that were going to be discharged. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, May I ask the Senator how many 
married men were in that number? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know. No account was given of 
ic. I did not suppose that men were demobilized except in 
regiments and companies. I supposed that was the manner of 
demobilization—I think it was the manner of demobilization in 
the Civil War—without regard to the question of whether they, 
were married or whether they were not. At least it could take 
place more speedily. To inquire as to each person and as to 
the necessity of his being at home would require a great deal 
of time of itself. I supposed that demobilization took place 
in companies and in regiments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; they have not done that, as the 
Senator will find if he will take the trouble to inquire. ‘They, 
are demobilizing individually now. What D am getting at is, 
On what basis are they demobilizing these men? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
Hed to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say that I made application a few 
days ago to the War Department to discharge drillers in the 
oil fields. They are engaged in the production of a very im- 
portant socrce of industrial power, standing pretty much on the 
same footing as coal, and I thought that the department would 
be justified in expediting the discharge of these men, because 
they are largely young men and have been largely taken by the 
draft. There is a sore need for labor of this sort which can 
not be easily supplied, or supplied in an impromptu way. The 
Seat advised me that it would not be practicable to do 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Iam glad to have that statement from 
ibe Senator. If those men had been in Great Britain they would 
have been released, whether they were in the army in France 
or whether they were in the army in England. 

With reference to the great number that are being discharged, 
as stated by the Senator from Colorado, we may be discharging 
them too fast. I am not prepared to say as to that. The 
proposition I am suggesting, and the criticism I have, is that 
we are not discharging them on any uniform basis, so far as 
I have been advised. There is no system about it. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would call the Senator’s attention to 
Circular No. 77, issued by the War Department, if the Senator 
has not yet examined it. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I have read them all; and if the 
Senator will get the circular letter that goes out of The Adju- 
tant General's Office covering the whole method he will find 
that it is like a Delphie oracle. You can construe it into 
anything you want. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Is Circular No. 77 the one under which they 
permit each individual to make his own application or assign 
the particular reason for his discharge? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the one; yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it not a fact that that has been put in 
abeyance somewhat? That is to say, I am informed that at 
certain cantonments and certain training stations they will line 
up a company and men will go along and say to that man, “ Step 
out,” and to the other man, “ Step in front,” and so forth, and in 
that way they select 60 men from each company to be kept there, 
regardless of the business that the man left when he entered 
the service or the business that he could go back to when he 
goes home, regardless of his family relationships, regardless of the 
number of dependents upon him. In that way they leave men 
in the service who in reality ought to be discharged and they 
discharge men who ought to be left. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true. That is just what I 
am criticizing, and that is what I am suggesting, and that is 
why I call attention to the British method, which is the same 
method, the adoption of a policy uniform in character and the 
instruction of the men as to just what they may expect. 

We think we are quite progressive in America, but the British 
people not only outstrip us in this race of demobilization, but 
they have adopted a policy that is more liberal than our own 
policy, and I think probably our Congress will be still more 
liberal than they have been. Now, note. Mr. MacPherson says 
further: 

It may be well that I should state at once that on demobilization— 


Now, notice this— 

Each man will receive at least 28 days of leave, with pay and allow- 
ances, and that he will be fully insured against unemployment for a 
period of not less than 20 weeks during the first year. 

See how those people are taking care of the men who have 
been fighting for four long, weary years! Have we any policy 
in this regard? None at all, so far as I have been advised. 

That is the criticism I have, Mr. President. I am not blam- 
ing the Secretary of War or anybody else because these men 
are not being discharged faster, for I do not know what the 
military necessities are now; but I am blaming the authorities 
because they have no policy, and they have not let the American 
people know what plans, if any, they have, so that they may 
know how to govern themselyes; that is all. “If that be 
treason, make the most of it.” Referring again to the proceed- 
ings in Parliament on the subject of demobilization of the 
army, I ask, Mr. President, to have the discussions printed in 
tha Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DEMOBILIZATION IN GREAT BRITAIN—ỌOFFICIAL STATEMENTS IN THR 
HOUSE or COMMONS FROM THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE TO THE 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT, NOVEMBER 21, 1918. 

Information for the army. November 12 (2569). 


Mr. MACPHERSON Sora na OFS of state for war). I am fully 
preo of the importance ọf the difusion amongst the troops serving 

road of information as to the Government plans for the demobiliza- 
tion of the forces, Arrangements have been made bT which full in- 
formation concerning the method of demobilization will be gren to the 
troops when the situation is suitable. Lectures are already ng given 
at the front dealing with the outlines of the procedure to be adopted. 


Married men (release). November 12 (2569). 


Mr. MacPuerson. The claims of married men to early release haye 
been recognized, and it has been provided in the scheme of demobiliza- 
tion that, other conditions bei married men shall be selected 
in prefcrence to single men for s for disposal. 

Coal supply (release of miners). November 12 (o.) 

Mr. MacPuersox. In view of the t situation, as many addi- 
tional miners as possible who are serving at home will be released, and 
I understand some are being released from France. 


Leave with pay and unemployment benefits. November 12 (2521). 


Dr. MACNAMARA (secre to the Admiralty). It may be as well that 

I should state at once that on demobilization each man will receive 

at least 28 days’ leave with pay and allowances, and that he will be 

pans asorot against unemployment for a period of not less than 20 
weeks during the first year. 

Unemployment benefits, November 12 (2581). 


P for 


pamphlet sets out the whole 
scheme of army demobilization, and it is reduced a end to the 


we have adopted 
by industrial 
work. We have into trade . of 
at deals 
me with admiration. Arrangements 
first, what we call the demoblizers,. 
They are the people required to start the demobilizing machinery, 
That has been done. The next group are what we call pivotal men, 
and here again I have issued a precise statement. You get in prac- 
tically 3 work some men round whom the work revolves, and until 
they are ere yuu can not 5 * work started. Therefore the 
e 


discussing 8 wo 8 have to have regard to those 


There- 
n considerations 
the year, because 
would be in harvest time, At 


there are ae waiting for them when they come ba 
all recogn 


zation. That e gat f must depend upon all kinds of military con- 
siderations, some of whic 
mobilization can clearly only be attained after some time, but the general 
scheme contemplates that the rate of demobilization from the forces 
at home will be the same compared with the rate of demobilization of 
the forces overseas, That at first, might look as if it ve some ad- 
vantage to the men at home, but, as a matter of fact, the men at 
home, in the vast majority of cases, have seen foreign service; the 
have been abroad, therefore you can not distinguish in that way, an 
the scheme contemplates an equal demobilization of the two groups. 
The machinery by which they are to be demobilized is set out in detail 
in the pamphlet which I am circulating to honorable members, there- 
fore I need not trouble the committee with it now. I may say that 
a man is sent primarily to a place that is called his dispersal station, 
which is near home. There he receives a protection certificate, a 
railway warrant home, a cash payment of his war gratuity and an 
out-of-work donation policy, which Insts in the case of the soldiers 
12 months and covers 26 weeks of unemployment, with benefit at the 
rate I have mentioned, He will receive the war gratuity. The pre- 
cise method of the payment of that will be announced shortly. I be- 
lieve it is likely that it will be paid in four weekly installments. The 
man will receive 28 days’ furlough when he reaches his dispersal sta- 
tion, and will then receive pay and ration allowance during that time, 
and the separation allowance will also continue during that period. 
There is another class of demobilzed men, before I come to the offi- 
cers, for whom we have to make special provision. A large number 
of men joined the army who had not N their apprenticeship. 
It will be, I am sure, a waste of brains a: FA if these men, after 
three or four years’ service, have to go back to civil life and find that 
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the 
an 
of apprentices 


have lost their skill. They were practically unskilled workmen, 
we must prora some incentive to their completing a short term 

ip which will bring them up to a sufficient standard of 
skill. Therefore we have worked out this scheme for a system of com- 
pletion of apprenti ip for men who have been serving the forces. 
Again, I will circulate the full de as it is a rather elaborate 
scheme, It is a rather elaborate scheme, but what it comes to is this— 
we discussed it with the employers and the workmen's representatives 
in great detail—the employer is to pay wages to the apprentice during 
the first 12 months representing not less than seven-twelfths of the 
current rate of wages, and the State makes them up to the 


man, so 
that he gets in the shure te three-fourths of the wa to which he 
would here been entitled ri that stage of his a nticeship, and the 


next year it makes up to a bigger ction „ namely, five-sixths. 
ieee 3 what a really a, on the basis of the employer afford- 
ng facilities 


‘or an intensive form of front eng s to make a 
contribution in view of the man’s age pene greater n it otherwise 
would haye been, in order to bring up Ww! practically to the 
standard of what they would have been at that stage of his career. 
The details are elaborate, therefore I do not give the committee any- 
thing but a bare statement. 

Now I come to the question of officers. We have dealt with geet 
care with the question of officers, and the committee, under Sir - 
nald Brade, spent a great many months working on this business. I 
nm sure the committee will that in respect to a large num- 
her of young men of all branches of training who gave up their pros- 
pects, who have been in the army, and haye become dislocated from 

heir normal employment, we are under a very special heavy responsi- 

bility. The Government has accepted the general principle that from 
the beginning of demobilization and for a 3 afterwards permanent 
appointments in the civil service shall reserved for ex-officers 
and ex-soldiers. As the rigid application of this rule, however, would 
exclude certain candidates with special qualification, it is intended 
that the rule should not apply (a) to the relatively small number of 
posts ee special technical qualifications or neg hath special 
responsibility, and (b) that it should not apply to a limited number 
of cases in which men pronounced unfit 9 of health for gen- 
eral service have been temporarily employed and are s recom- 
mended by the heads of their departments. With those exceptions, by 
that means we open the civil service to ex-officers and ex-soldlers for 
12 months after the war. 


one-man business figures very saree 
against that by continuing the civ 


In connection with reorganization, we have to consider another ques- 
tion which has been present to the mind of everyone, and that is the 
considerable and very right demand that in N cases where 
they are capable of making good use of these facilities the men shall 
have some right of access to the land. A scheme has been worked out 
and examin in great detail by a cabinet committee, the details of 
which will be announced shortly, which will provide facilities for ex- 
service men of all branches of service, for settlement either on small 
holdings, allotments, or gardens. 


‘ “Civil positions (priority of release). November 18 (2651). 


Mr. MACPHERSON. Provision has been made in the demobilization 
scheme that those men whose civil positions have been kept open for 
them shall receive priority of release within their several industrial 
dal Instructions will be issued in due course, but no application 
should be made by employers until pont notification is given. While 
it is not proposed to differentiate between volunteers and conscripts as 
such, the object aimed at will be achieved by including in early drafts 
a certain proportion of those men who have served longest in a theater 
ef active operations, 


Information from cmployers. November 13 (2652). 


but employers will be asked in due course to send the particulars to 
the employment exchanges on special cards which will be supplied. 


Applications for release. November 14 (2869-2870). 

Mr. ROBERTS, The civil demobilization and resettlement department 
of the of labor will be responsible for dealing with applications 
for the release of men from the forces and for 1 g down the princi- 
ples which, subject to the exigencies of the naval and military situa- 
m, will regulate the order of release. I propose to deal with both 
these points in a public announcement. 


Police. November 14 (2876). 


Mr. MACPHERSON. Provision has been made in the demobilization 
scheme for the carly release of policemen serving with His Majesty's 


forces. 
Procedure, November 18 (S201). 


Mr. MACPHERSON. Men will be released from military service in ac- 
cordance with a general scheme of industrial priority which is being 
prepared by the ministry of labor. When demobilization begin dis- 
persal drafts will be formed by officers commanding units strict! Me ac- 
co! ce with instructions which have been laid down, wherein the prin- 
ciple of a priority on industrial grounds is combined with that of a 
limited priority on other grounds, such as marital condition, length 
of war service, etc, 


Memento of service. November 19 (8310). 


Mr. MACPHERSON. It is intended that on demobilization a soldier 
will retain his uniform (except greatcoat) and kit, and he will there- 
fore keep his cap and badge. - 

Agricultural labor. November 19 (3310-11), 

Mr. MACPHERSON. There are at present over 70,000 men in agricul- 
tural companies, and 5,000 plowmen who are in medical category "A" 
have just been sent out on two months’ furlough. All men at home of 
any medical category, who are thrashers, are now being obtained from 
the army. During the harvest 20,000 soldiers were supplied, of whom 
about 8, are still engaged in potato lifting. Any men of low medical 
category who are experienced farm workers and are serving at home are 
being attached to agricultural companies and made available for agri- 
cultural work. 

Professional men, 


Dr. ADDISON. Arran 


November 19 (3338). 


ments haye been made to earmark for early 
release when general demobilization begins soldiers who have definite 
offers of employment. Tha honorable member will appreciate the need 
for demobilizing first of all those men whose services are essential for 
the reestablishment of industries which will be able to absorb labor. 
In regulating the priority of release, due weight will be given to the 
industrial importance of surveyors and valuers. 
Young soldiers (education). November 20 (3383-8}). 

Mr. MACPHERSON. It has been arranged that officers and men whose 
education has been interrupted by military service and who wish to 
resume their studies will be treated on the same basis as those men who 
have definite 5 awaiting them, and they will be granted early 
release within the period of general dispersal. I am unable to make 
any statement as to when this release will take effect. * * è WhatI 
have tried to arrange is this: There are a great many brilliant gome 
boys in officers’ cadet battalions, and I am now most anxious that they 
should be allowed to attend their examinations at Oxford or Cambridge, 


Building trade. November 20 (3419). 


Mr. MacPuenson. The urgent necessities of the building trade will 
mot be lost sight of in the administration of the scheme of demobiliza- 
tion. 


Business proprietors. November 20 (3419). 
Mr. MACPHERSON. The general scheme of demobilization provides 
that proprietors of one-man businesses who will be able to recommence 


their business may be released from the army on the same basis as other 
men with employment awaiting them. 


Pivotal men. November 21 (3452). 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN (parliamentary secretary to the ministry of labor), 
Employers who wish to insure that men serving with the forces who 
desire to return to their employment are earmarked for early release 
should obtain from the nearest employment exchange a postcard (E. D. 

06), enter on it each man’s full name, unit, regimental number, and 
the theater of war or command where he is now serving, and return it 
to the exchange. These forms E. D. 406 are also obtainable from em- 
ployment exchanges throughout Scotland. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if we shall have some 
system like that, suitable of course to our conditions, I shall be 
fully justified in my suggestions about the matter. 

Mr. President, there are many other things that I might say, 
but I have already detained the Senate very much longer than I 
had intended. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Before the Senator takes his seat, I should 
like the privilege of asking him one question as to one phase of 
the present situation, in order that I may have his views; that 
is, with reference to the order of the Secretary of War against 
further promotions in the Army after a fixed period of time. I 
understood that an order had been issued by the Secretary of 
War that there should be no promotions after the armistice. Is 
there any truth in that statement? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not received any information 
on that subject. > 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Oregon 
will permit me, I will inform the Senator from Indiana that 
I took that subject up some time ago with the Secretary of 
War, and I can state that he is in great sympathy with the 
proposition that promotions which have hitherto been ordered, 
but upon which commissions have not been issued, should be 
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“granted, and, when it is possible, also granted with the dis- 
charge. It may be, however, that some legislation is necessary 
in regard to that. 

The Secretary of War also suggested that it would be pleasing 
to him if every oflicer Who has served and served well and 
with eredit were advanced one point in promotion at the time 
“of discharge. 

Mr..SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
vield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Les. 

MrSSMOOT, In further answer to the inquiry of the Senator 
from ‘Indiana, I Will say that I., too, had a conference with 
the Secretary of War upon the same matter; and, as I under- 
stood. the promotion that was to becgiven tog an officer who was 
honorably discharged from the service was that he should be ad- 
vanced one point, provided he remained in the Reserve Army. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not want to be understood as saying 
that the “Secretary of War would do what I have stated he 
Tavored; but that is what he would like to do, and we may 
be able to ussist him in that effort by enacting legislation here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had noticed the Senator from Colorado had 
introduced a bill ‘directing the Secretary of War to issue such 
«commissions where they had been recommended on or before 
November 11, 1918. 

Mr. THOMAS. Les; I have introduced a bill to that effect. 

Mr.SMOOT. ‘I do not think that it is absolutely necessary to 
vhave legislation in the matter. All the Secretary of War has to 
Jo is to revoke the order which was issued by the War Depart- 
ment and to issue those commissions up to November 11; but the 
order was that no matter whether a commission had been rec- 

ommended through the regular. military. channels or not, if it 
had not actually been perfected at the time of the signing of 
(the armistice it should go no further and the promotion should 
not be granted. I hope the Senator from Colorado will use all 
of his endeavors to see that the bill which he introduced shall 
be reported to the Senate, for I know there is u feeling both in 
the House and in the Senate that legislation of that kind: ought 
to be-enacted, and enacted at an early date. 

Mr. THOMAS. I interd to make the effort at the next meet- 
Ing of the Committee on Military Affairs: to have the bill favor- 
ably: reported. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I am going to request 
that there be printéd as an appendix! to my remarks the report 

of Gen. Pershing to the Secretary of War. That report will be 
found in the report of the Secretary of War for the year 1918. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so will be granted. 

The report referred to will be found as Appendix B at the 
close of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s speech. 
| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, reading Gen. Pershing's 
report, brief as it is, it will be seen that the splendid courage 
und conduct of the American troops reflected credit not only 
upon them but upon America as well. The combat operations 
‘from the time they first entered the lists of combatants is told 
in u soldier's way and with an eloquence: which only a soldier 
can command. I am not going to refer to that report except to 
— attention to and ask Senators to read the account of the 
battle of St. Mihiel, which Gen. Pershing said was the first great 
zun, of our troops, to the story of the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive in its first phases, in its later phases, and in its final 
consummation. I do not believe that any army in the world 
lever made such a splendid record in so short a time. In those 
particular operations the American soldiers constituted a sepa- 
rate and an independent command, and they very soon con- 
{vinced the allies that America had an Army in the field on 
iwhich they could rely, and one which soon taught Germany that 
‘it must be respected and “feared. 

One of the remarkable things about it is that from the time 
of the first movement forward until the Germans surrendered 
there was never a backward step of the American troops, except 
Jat one time, and that was under the order of a commanding 
French officer. Even then the American officer in command of 
our reluctantly and temporarily retreating forces served notice 
upon the world that American soldiers could not understand 
“why there had been given to them the order to retreat and that 
„he was about to make a counteroffensive, which he did. Mr. 
President, from that hour to this very holy moment there has 
not been a time when America has not given a proper account 

of herself through her splendid soldiery. 

Those soldiers, as well as those here who wanted to go but 
who were prevented by war's sudden ending, are of the best 
‘blood and of the flower and chivalry of this country. There 
is represented in our Army at home and abroad every commu- 
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nity of American life, the best of American life. The farmer's 
son, the laborer's son, the lawyer's son, the banker's son, the 
rich and poor alike, from every avenue of this splendid Republic 
of ours, all are there, and they have together been marching 
shoulder to shoulder to a victory which not only means France 
redeemed but means civilization protected aud perpetuated for 
America as wells as for those other countries. Glad we ought 
to be that our boys, those by whom government in America 
must in the last analysis be administered, have assisted in con- 
quering across: the seas 3,000 miles from the homeland an army 
brutal in its nature, unrelenting in its enmities and in its hates, 


no respeeter of women or of children, of innocence. or of age, 


an army which has followed: and justified: the advice given to it 
at one time by its Kaiser, Make yourselves more frightful 
than the Huns under Attila. See that for a thousand «years 
no enemy mentions the very name Germany without shudder- 


ing ; an army whose subjection will for all time remove n con- 


stant menace and an obstruction: to civilization. 


By the light of the stars in Old Glory’s free flag 
“We tramp through the battle fleld's night; 
By our side floats the sun-flag of faithful Japan 
As we charge through the smoky daylight. 


“Hurrah for the roar of the guns that we man 
For Belgium oppressed ; or perchance, 

Hurrah for our allies who march as one man 
For every man's country and France! 


“The tricolor I float with our aid once again 
Where the Hun trod the lilies of France! 
May God mark the road from Archangel to Rome 
As the line of our final advance! 


There's red in the blood of our veins as it flows, 
There's red in the flags that we bear, 
May peace join the shamrock, the maple, the rose, 
With the lily of France, everywhere! 
“ So here's to the way, and here's to the day 
When victory’s banner's unfurled 
O'er the Anzac,’ Italian, the Serb, and the bear, 
O'er the Briton, the Yank, and the world!” 


America has played her part. Our soldier boys are coming 


back with an enlarged vision; they are coming back to take part 


with those who have been compelled to remain at home in the 
administration of the affairs of Government; and do. not fear, 
Mr. President, that those, whoever they may be, who are respon- 
sible for their mistreatment, must give an account of themselves 
at the opportune moment. 

Let us receive them, then, not only with loud and glad acclaim, 
Mr. President, but let us receive them with the tenderness which 
is their due for the suffering they have endured in the cause of 
liberty and of civilization. 


APPENDIX A. 


Junk HUGHES'S Rrronr AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON -THE AA IRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION INVESTIGATION TRANSMITTED TO ATTORNEY GBNERAL 
GREGORY, 

WASHINGTON, D. G., October 25, 1918, 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL : 

z have the honor to submit the following report of the alreratt in- 
quiry : 

The investigation has been concerned with aircraft production. Other 

activities relating to aviation, but not to production, have been touched 

only incidentally. Thus, pecs of 30 training or flying fields with 
numerous structures have n provided, and to meet other aviation 
needs a great variety of construction has been required, here and abroad. 

These enterprises, being aside from aircraft production itself, have not 

been the ry ge of this mg is A save as transactions relating to Wilbur 

Wright Field and McCook. Field have invited scrutiny by reason of the 

aircraft enterprises centered at Dayton, Ohio, and the activities ot 

Edward A. Deeds and his former business associates, 

Another governmental activity which does relate to aircraft, produc- 
tion, but is conducted separately from the orders for airplanes and 
engines, is known as the sales department. The Government itself pur- 
chases large quantities of lumber; fabric, chemicals, etc., which it resells. 
When these commodities: are Supping by the Government to contractors, 
the sales department is credited and the. items are transferred to the 
other appropriate aceounts. The largest item of this sort is for: spruce. 
The account of the sales department for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1918, shows that spruce orders amounted) to $76.211.860.35. on which 
there had been deliveries and payments aggregating $6,357,853.83, leav- 
ing unfilled orders of .$69,853,606.52 ;-and of the. spruce delivered the 
Government had resold to the extent of '$3,679,155.95. It appears that 
the Government had also (to June 30,1918) invested in its cut-up plant 
at Vancouver, Wash., the sum of $1,487.237.81. While to some: extent 
testimony has been taken bearing on the spruce. contracts, it became 
evident as the Inquiry proceeded that it would be impossible to reach 
any satisfactory conclusion with respect to the transactions. of the 
spruce production division without an special inquiry on the Pacific 
coast, which, in view of the extent and character of: the activities in- 
volved, would probably take several months. It has not been practi- 
cable to undertake this as vet. in view of the magnitude of the work 
involved in other branches of the investigation, and accordingly it has 
been left to be undertaken hereafter by the Department of Justice as it 
may be advised. For this reason,:a report on the operations of the 
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spruce production division or of the sales department will not now be 
attempted. Also, in view of the importance of the present inquiry in 
` its special relation to airplanes and airplane engines, transactions of 
the balloon division have not been examined. * 

Aside from these limitations, the inquiry has taken a wide range. It 
has been prosecuted without pause since it was in the latter A 51 
of May last. About 280 witnesses haye been ed and over 17,000 
pages of testimony have been taken. The more rie, ee plants have 

n visited, and a large part of the testimony has taken at these 
pars where books, records, employees, and Government representatives 

ave been available. To compass all the activities involved in aircraft 
et ea reaching into a great variety of contracts and operations 
nyolying numerous plants and the expenditure of many millions of dol- 
lars, would require the constant efforts of a force of investigators for a 
year or more longer and also the services of an army of accountants 
nea with the responsibility of checking and auditing the work of 
the hundreds of Government repren tanya now supervising the con- 
tractors’ accounts. It is im le, of course, to say what irregularities 
or offenses such a protracted inquiry would bring to light, but the inves- 
tigation has been sufficiently comprehensive to give, it is believed, a 
survey of the field as a whole and to disclose the facts bearing upon the 
serious charges which have been made. 

In addition, and as a result of information receiyed through this in- 
quiry, there have been special proceedings before grand juries. Thu 
on information of violations of the sabotage act at the Hammondspo 
(F. Y.) plant of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, the mat- 
ter was examined by the grand jury and indictments were returned 
in the western district of New York, and there have also been indict- 
ments in the same district for violations of this act at the North Elm- 
wood plant, Buffalo, of the same corporation. There also has been a 
special investigation by the grand jury at Sacramento, with respect to 
conditions at the Liberty Iron Works, 

It is manifestly impracticable to state the details of cven the more 
important evidence, but the salient and controlling facts which have 
been elicited will be set forth, so far as this is deemed to be compatible 
with military exigency. 

First. Appropriations and expenditures, 


At the time of the declaration of a state of war with Germany, April 
6, 1917, the appropriations available for aircraft production were those 
applicable to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. By the act of August 
20, 1916, the sum of $14,281,766 was appropriated for the expenses of 
the Signal Service, with the proviso that not more than $13,281,666 
should be used for the purchase, manufacture, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of aircraft and of described yehicles necessary for the Aviation Sec- 
tion, It was further es that not to exceed $50,000 should be used 
for the payment of all expenses in connection with the development of a 
sultable type of aviation motor and not more than $500 should be used 
for the cost of special technical instruction of officers of the Aviation 
Section. Of the total appropriation above mentioned the sum of 
$4,500,000 was later (act of May 12, 1917) made available for the estab- 
lishment of aviation schools and experimental stations, and it was under 
this appropriation that Langley Field, Va., was acquired and developed. 

The act of February 14, 1917, appropriated $3,600,000 for aircraft, 
buildings for equipment, and other accessories necessary in the Aviation 
Section, for use in connection with seacoast defenses. 

The act of May 12, 1917, appro riated for the expenses of the Signal 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, the sum of $11,800,000, 
with the proviso that not more than $10,800,000 should be used for air- 
craft production, including experimentation, and for the buildings for 

uipment and personnel and necessary accessories. The sum of 
$43,450,000 was appropristed by the deficiency appropriation act of June 
15, 1917. of which $31,846,067.16 became available, under the terms of 
the act, for the fiscal year 1917-18. 

Provision for an adequate aircraft oe for the Army was not 
made until the passage of the act of July 24, 1917, appropriating for 
aeronautical purposes the sum of $640,000,000. 


STATEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR JUNE 30, 1917, TO JUNE 20, 1918. 


The a; gate of all acronautical appropriations which were available 
for the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, were as follows: 
Act of July 24, 1917 $640, 000, 000. 00 
Other aeronautical appropria tions 51, 851, 866. 47 


CCC TT 691, 851, 866, 47 


The estimated obligations charged against these appropriations during 
the fiscal year amounted to $935,048,959.03. To the extent of $176,- 
924,003.42 this excess represented obligations of the sales department 
already described, for wbich it was contemplated there would be reim- 
bursement-by resales. (Of this last-mentioned amount there were re- 
ported as disbursed in the sales department (to June 30, 1918) that is, 
for deliveries of materials, $25,966,739.95 [corrections on further ac- 
counting raised this amount to $26,557,706.87], the resales amounting to 
$19,008,150.26, and the balance representing assets on hand.) Exelu- 
sive of the obligations of the sales department, the estimated aeronauti- 
cal obligations of the Government for the fiscal year 1917—18 amounted 
to $757,024,055.61. These obligations were calculated on estimated 
costs, and the excess over the total aeronautical appropriations (that is, 
over $691,851,866.47) will largely be offset by savings on the estimated 
costs and by cancellations of orders. 


OBLIGATIONS OTHER THAN FOR AIRPLANES AND ENGINES, 


The estimated obligations for the aviation equipment division covered 
not only ee ome and engines, but a variety of equipment and other 
essentials, hus the estimated obligations, charged against the $640,- 
000,000 appropriation, for transportation, including motor trucks, chas- 
sis, motorcycles, bicycles, etc., amounted to $42,938,630.73: for general 
5 including various sorts of apparatus and supplies, $34,979,- 
741.53; for maintenance, including maintenance of supply depots, plant- 
ing of castor beans, ete., $17,948,955.60; for special clothing for avi- 
ators, mechanics, etc., $2,520,512.63 ; for machine guns, ammunition. and 
bombs, $29,249,033.29; for acquisition of plants $2,595,599.83 ; and for 
miscellaneous equipment, inclu ing various incidental expenses of officers, 
stations, and schools, $7,748,617.75. 

There were also char; against the $640,000.000 appro iation the 
estimated obligations of the construction division, embracing trainin. 
fields and construction here and abroad, amounting to $62,232,664.55 ; 
of the balloon division (covering balloons and accessories), $16.910,- 
891.20; of the schools division, $1,016,223.48; and of the finance divi- 
sion, including the pay of reserve corps and of civilian 9 and 
the reserve for foreign expenditures, $35,963,417.55. be varions 
estimated obligations for similar purposes other than for airplanes and 
engines, which were charged age nst the other aeronautical appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1917-18, aggregated $28,009,060.92, 


Thus out of the total estimated obligations ($757,024,055.61) for all 

aeronautical purposes, exclusive of the sales department, the estimated 

SEFER 17 5 purposes other than airplanes and engines aggregated 
2" + y * * 0 


OBLIGATIONS FOR AIRPLANES AND ENGINES. 


Charged to the $640,000,000 appropriation 
Charged to ee aporentiations..-. Paik 
474, 910, 706. 55 


Yi). | Re eS ee a ee = 


ACTUAL DISBURSEMENTS FOR ALL AERONAUTICAL PURPOSES. 


It should be noted that the amounts above stated represent esti- 
mated obligations, not actual disbursements. Although obligations were 
incurred, payments were to be made only as payments were earned by 

ormance of contracts. Payments prior to June 30, 1918, were mado 
on vouchers for amounts represented as earned, but each payments were 
only a A of the estimated obligations, by reason of y 
tion. rther payments should be made only as production goes forward 
and contracts are duly 3 

Thus, as against the total estimated obligations for aeronautical pur- 

„ aggregating $933,948,959.03 (including the sales department), 

disbursements report down to June 30, 1918, amounted to the 
430,234,316.99. Out of the $640,000,000 appropriation, the 
total disbursements for the fiscal year for all aeronautical pw 
that is, embracing those apart from airplanes and engines, as well as 
‘or the latter) amounted to $363,818,014.87 (subject to correct 
addition of $590,966.62 for sales aa maaa ae, and, accord 
accounts of the Bureau of Aircraft Production, there remained of this 
be ater in the Treasury of the United States on June 30, 1918, 
the sum of $276,181,985.13. According to the books of the Treasury 
Department, the unexpended balance of the $640,000,000 appropriation 
amounted on June 29, 1917, to $304,478,211.70. The erence of 
$28,206,226.57 is explained by the existence of unwithdrawn balances 
which had been allotted to the Quartermaster Corps and the Ordnance 
Department, and by various credits perta to the month of June 
= ch were not received in the Bureau of Aircraft Production until 
uly. 


— $457, 379, 122. 15 
- 17. 531, 584. 40 


ACTUAL DISBURSEMENTS FOR AIRPLANES AND ENGINES. 


The actua! payments for the fiscal year 1917-18 against the esti- 
mated obligations for airplanes and engines, and spare 
(including payments for experimental and development work), are 
reported by the finance division of the Bureau of Aircraft Production 
as amounting to $155,535,946.41, as follows: 


Disbursed from the $640,000,000 appropriationn 142, 908, 398, 95 
Disbursed from other appropriations. Seaan y 12, 627, 547. 46 
Bo] i pe E 8 iin ten Se ay tai Moe Se) 155, 585, 946. 41 


‘These disbursements included not only payments to contractors for 
articles delivered or on account of work and materials, but also ad- 
vances in the nature of loans to contractors, upon security, made by the 
War Credits Board, and, in addition, the payments which had been 
made for the manufacture of planes and engines overseas. 

The payments for manufacture overseas amounted to $25,605,074.31, 
as follows: 

Cash remittances to overseas disbursing officers for 
payment on overseas contracts for airplanes and 
arne en enn — 

Paid on purchase of materials, supplies, ete., 
chased by United States for shipment abroad to be 
used in overseas manufacture of airplanes and en- 
gines. ur- 


$16, 600, 000. 00 


OP eee. ae 9, 005, 074. 31 
rr T 2 eee 25, 605, 074. 31 


The unpaid balances of advances to contractors (whose contracts are 
embraced in the obligations for airplanes and engines above described), 
these advances being repayable to the Government, amounted on June 
30, 1918 (exclusive of interest), to $21,491,551.14. The principal con- 
tractors who have received these advances are specified below : 


Advances id Juns 
Contractor. author- ee 725 1918 
ized. ‘ (without 
interest). 
— — ra 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation | $8,000,000 | $8,000,009 | $5, 561, 645.94 
Dayton Wright Airplane Co. 2.500,00) 2,000,009 | 1,405, 222. 57 
Duesenberg otors Corporation.. ..... 1.650, 000 1,650,000 1,632, 447.97 
Fisher ly Corporation 2,000,009 | 2,000,000 1, 944, 933.33 
Lincoln Motor (oo | 6,500,000 | 6,500,000 | 6, 255,392.00 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,000, 000.00 
Packard Motor Car Co | 5,000,000 | 5,000,009 | 1,731, 232.00 
1 80 Motors ( orporation. | 315, 000 285, 009 281, 695. 70 
Willys-Overland Co “| 2,500,000 | 2, 500, 000 451, 861.25 
Narions other ne sacccaleeshepucncas 227, 120.38 
ll ETER S 21, 401, 551, 14 


The amounts paid, to June 30, 1918, on account of experimental and 

development work on airplanes and engines amounted to $1,697,830.19, 
of which the principal items are these: 
Expenditures of experimental station at MeCook Field.. $974, 300. 20 
Director, Bureau of Standards 64, 077. 33 
Department of Agriculture 34, 540. 82 
PELKETA e aan ee ae ee 249, 159. 10 
Dayton Wright Airplane Co. (other vouchers allowed 

before June 30, 1918, but not paid until later, 


po LUE r A RT BOS CSE RCE pa EN EES 48, 120. 89 
Dayton Metal Products ( 66, 007. 14 
Miscellaneous payments. Uo aaa a 261, 535. 21 

TOA eee E — 1,697, 830. 19 
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Deducting these advances and the payments of experimental and de- 
velopment work, the disbursements to the end of the fiscal year, June 
30, 1918, for airplanes and engines and their parts manufactu or in 
process of manufacture in the United States amounted to $106,741,- 
490.77, as follows: 


Sort disbursed for airplanes and engines $155, 535, 946. 41 
S— 
For overseas manufacture $25, 605, O74. 31 
For advances to contractors... 21, 491, 551. 14 
For 3 and develop- 1.607. 880 10 
m WOLI a cman = i: „ 
ree . 
Disbursed on account of production in United States 106, 741, 490. 77 


Airplanes and engines delivered during fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 


The reported deliveries of airplanes and engines made prior to June 
30, 1918, are as follows: 


AIRPLANES. 


Penguin 


Combat and bombing planes: 


IES a A 529 
TA a O SRR RRS E A EAA 2 
Bristo g a) =o 
Total plane 5 <n a en 22 6,171 
ENGINES, 
y y ining: 
e 1 122 
ATA .-.--+--------+----------------------------~-- 2,188 7, 662 
Ad ced training: 

Hispano, 1 —TbT—T——.. ne een 2, 188 
Gnome, 100 horsepower- 209 
LeRhbone, 80 horsepower. 

Lawrence, 28 horsepower 114 5 — 
=, 27 
ombat and bombing: 3 
< United States 12 cylinder (Army type) + 1,615 
United States 12 cylinder (Navy type) 775 
Hispano, 300 horse power 2 2,302 
Total engines 12. 633 


some of the units thus delivered payments had not yet been made 
at the close of the fiscal year. The payments to June 30, 1918, covered 
about 5,530 of the airplanes delivered and about 9,750 of the e es 
delivered. In addition, there had been deliveries of various es 
and engine parts, and the greater part of these were also covered by 
the payments above mentioned. And there were also large payments to 
contractors under cost-plus contracts for labor, materials, and overhead 
charges in connection with work in process. 


ALLOCATION OF PAYMENTS TO JUNE 30, 1918. 


The payments for the production of airplanes and engines, and parts, 
were made under two classes of contracts, (1) fixed price, and (2) 
cost-plus contracts: 

*ayments under fixed-price contracts $57, 193, 621. 06 
Fer —— under cost-plus contracts 49, 7, 869. 71 


106, 741, 490. 77 
FIXED-PRICE CONTRACTS, 


In the case of payments under fixed-price contracts the payments 
presupposed delivery to and acceptance by the Government of the 
articles contracted for. Most of the JN training Hees 150 of the 
Standard J—1 training planes, metal parts for Handley-Page planes, all 
the engines for the elementary training planes, and 1,500 of the 
Hispano-Sulza 150-horsepower engines are embraced in the orders placed 
on a fixed-price basis. Large numbers of parts of planes and engines 
were ordered on the same basis. 


The payments under fixed-price contracts are shown to haye been 

distributed as follows: 
For engines and their parts „ $23, 216, 930. 28 
For airplanes and their parts— --- 33, 976, 690. 78 
TO a ey 8 ee ee eee 57, 193, 621. 06 


COST-PLUS CONTRACTS. 


The cost-plus contracts for engines and parts related to the Liberty 
engines (United States twelves), most of the Hispano-Suiza, and the 
Le home, Gnome, and Bugatti engines. Among airplanes 1,450 of the 
Standard J—1 elementary training planes, the De Haviland four, and 
Bristol service planes, and the Handley-Page wood parts were under 
cost-plus contracts. The following is the distribution of payments under 
cost-plus contracts to June 30, 1918: 


For engines and their parts $28, 348, 487. 44 


For airplanes and their part -- 21, 199, 382. 27 
TOAL aie r ae ES a 49, 547, 869. 71 
These payments (being exclusive of advances in the nature of loans) 


embraced (1) cost of i Be tools and “Increased facilities" owned 
by the Government, but located in contractors’ plants, (2) fixed 8 
on completed units delivered, (3) royalties on completed units delivered, 
4a) cost of manufacture of completed units delivered, and (5) payments 
‘or work in process—that is, for materials, labor, and overhead expense 
- applicable to units in course of production. The distribution of these 


ments to June 30, 1918, is: 


Ta a TE ERE NEE REET Ta OPS $6, 840, 971, 70 


Fixed Bap on completed units delivered 3, 279, 028. 18 
Royalties on completed units dellvered 374, 986. 40 
Payments to June 30, 1918, under cost-plus contracts 
‘or labor, materials, and overhead charges applicable ` 
to delivered units and to work in process 39, 052, 883. 43 
Me) SY hon a ae i ns Nae ae eas SR 49, 547, 869. 71 


It is Impossible at this time, by reason of the state of the accounts, to 
divide the last item covering cost of manufacture so as to give sepa- 
rately the manufacturing cost U of fixed profits and royalties) 
of the units which had been delivered and the cost of work in process 
at the close of the fiscal year. 


Appropriations and obligations „ year, June 30, 1918, to June 30, 


CONTINUANCE OF PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The act of July 9, 1918, making appropriations for the fiscal year 
1918-19, continued the prior appropriation of $640,000,000, and other 
aeronautical a propriatioss thus making them available for the present 
fiscal year and for the payment of obligations incurred prior to the pas- 
sage of the act. Under this provision the production orders given in 
the last fiscal year, which remain uncanceled, will be continued and pay- 
menis will be made in accordance with the terms of the existing con- 
tracts as production progresses. 


NEW APPROPRIATIONS. 


The act of gay 9. 1918, also made a new appropriation for the Alr 
Service of 8884.04, 788. This appropriation is available for the pur- 
chasc, manufacture, maintenance, repair, and operation of airships, war 
balloons, and other aerial machines, with equipment, aviation stations, 
schools, and fields; for the expenses of officers, enlisted men, and civil- 
ian employees; and also for training, experimental work, creation, ex- 
pansion, acquisition, and development of plants, etc. Of this amount 
there has been apportioned for Air Service productions the sum of 
$760,000,000, of which $200,000,000 has been set aside for airplanes, 
their ae parts, instruments, and accessories; $250.000,000 for en- 
Eines. their repair parts, instruments. and accessories; and $200,000,000 
for foreign expenditures. Various items for balloons, oils, gases and 
chemicals, transportation, plants, miscellaneous equipment and supplies, 
8 and pay of Reserve Corps and civilians make up the 
remainder. : 

Against this new appropriation. thus apportioned, the obligations in- 
curred to tember 30, 1918 (exclusive.of the sales department) 
amounted to $151,580,508.35, of which $21,603,470.00 is for airplanes, 
their spare parts, etc., and $102,746.372.91 ls for engines, their repair 
parts, etc. The total payments against the new obligations amounted 
to September 30, 1918, to $3.670,707.66 (exclusive of foreign expendi- 
tures and transfers to other departments), leaving then unexpended of 
the new appropriation of $760.000,000 apportioned to Air Service pro- 
duction, the sum of 8756.329.292.34. 


PAYMENTS SINCE JUNE 30, 1918, AND TOTAL PAYMENTS TO DATE. 


The last financial ris available are of September 30, 1918. The 
disbursements to that date which were made after June 30, 1918, for all 
aeronautical purposes and were chargeable to the appropriations for the 
prior fiscal year (continued as above stated) are as follows: 

Disbursed from the $640,000,000 appropriation (act 

OF June: 26, 10187) 5 eae — $128, 265, 038. 31 

Disbursed from other aeronautical appropriations __— 7, 250, 915. 36 


Total disbursed since June 30, 1918, under 


135, 515, 953. 67 
The total disbursements for aeronautical purposes from June 30, 1918, 

to September 30, 1918, are, in the aggregate: : 

Under appropriations prior to June 30, 1918— $135, 515, 953. 67 


Under appropriations after that date, as above 3, 670, TOT. 66 
r ð e Ei oe far et 139, 186, 661. 33 


These disbursements for all aeronautical 8 can not at present 
be od Te so as to show separately the amounts disbursed since 
June 30, 1918, for airplanes and engines and parts. 


DELIVERIES TO OCTOBER 11, 1918. 


The total deliveries of airplanes and engines (exclusive of spare 
parts) to October 11, 1918, appear, by the Government's reports, to be 
as follows: 

TRAINING PLANES. 


Since Total 
June 30, | to Oct. 11, 
1918. 1918. 


9999 E ES S N LAA AA P T as 2,532 8,006 
A-7a (Iiall-Scott)...... iz 62 2,250 
Gnome 100 hi wer... 9 278 
ES Rhone aren ects — = pet 

S , 150 horsepower. „0 
lawrence 323 442 
Total 4,494 15,735 
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SERVICE (PLANES, 


Dr ES N 
Handley-Vage (parts 85 per cent complete) 

Lt PW 
hkk 7ßö — 


Liberty (U. S.) twelves. 19,680 
Hispano, 180 horsepower. 242 
‘Hispano, 300 horsepower. 5 
Bugatti......... N 1 

o 3 3 $ 9,937 


' Since. the above was pre: information has been received that to Oct 18,1918, 
92,566 De Haviland fours. 10,568 Liberty (U_8.)twelves have been delivered. 
sets of wooden parts and no metal parts delivered to June 39,1918. 


Payments for airplanes condemned. 


STANDARD J—1 TRAINING PLANES. 


This type of plane was condemned as dangerous in June, 1918, be- 
.eause of the unsuitability of the motor (Hall-Scott, ATa) used with it. 
There were 1.600 of these SJ—1 planes ordere| and delivered, and all 
ideliveries had been made prior to June 30, 1918. ‘The entire amount 
«disbursed for these planes and their spare parts to September 30, 1918, 
tthe date ot the last financial statement, is ‘$11,027,733.61, ot which 
°$8,593,576.11 was under cost-plus contracts, 

There were 2,250 Aja engines ordered for these planes, all of which, 
with parts, have been delivered. The amount dis! kor these en- 
. und parts (exclusively under fixed-price contracts) to September 
30, 1918, amounted to 86,487,134.78. 

The aggregate cost of the SJ-1 planes with the ATA e. es «with 
Spare parts to September 30, 1018, amounted to $17.514,868.36. 

There appears to have no defect in the ~1 plane itself, and 
there is an expectation that it may be utilized by the installation ot 
another engine. The eost of adapting these planes to such an installa- 
tion may amount to $2,000 a paue: < 

What salvage may ultimately be gained in this wax, or on the ATa 
engines, can not now be determined. 


BRISTOL | FIGHTERS, 


‘The Bristol Fighter was condemned as upsafe in July, 1918. A 
contract for 2,000 of these planes and for 1,200 sets of spare parts had 
ibien mot with ithe Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation on accost- 
plus is, at an estimated cost of 819,190,100. Orders were also 
ven to the Hayes-Ionia Co. and to the Lewis Spring & Axle Co,, each 
‘or 400 sets of spare parts, at the estimated cost of $1,890,000, er 
$3,780,000 in all. ‘The estimated cost of the Bristol planes and spares 
was thus $22,970,100. 

Only 27 had been delivered prior to cancellation, but there was a 
large amount -of work in process. The amount shown by the accounts 
of the Bureau of Aircraft Preduetion to have been paid on these con- 
tracts to September 30, 1918 (exclusive of “increased facilities” 
owned by the Government) is about $2,350,000, ‘Taking 

urcbased ‘for the Bristols, the labor and estimated overhead charges, 
t would appear that the total amount expended by the Curtiss Co, in 
the course of the production of the Bristols was about 
This does not include any claim for damages for the cancella: 
contract, The finance division of the Bureau of Aircraft Production 
makes a general estimate (which includes unpaid vouchers and possible 
claims for damages growing out of ‘the cancellation of contracts) ‘that 
the aggregate cost of the Bristol will amount to about $6,500,000, 
‘What salvage there may be on the materials can not now be deter- 


amined. 

The Liberty engines intended to be used in the Bristols can be utilized 
in other planes, 

On this estimate the cost to the Government of the SJ-1 planes 
(with engines), and on ‘the Bristol planes, subject to reduction by 
whatever salvage there may be, amounts to $24,000,000. [Further 
information has been received that a contract is contemplated under 
which about $3,500,000 of Bristol parts may be used in a new N 
of plane, which, if successful, would reduce the estimated loss on the 
Bristols to $3,000,000 and the total loss on SJ-1s-and Eristols, subject 
to salvage on the SJ-1s, to 820,500,000. 

Second, Responsible oficers-and advisory boards. 


By the act of July 24, 1917, full authority was given to the Presi- 
dent to provide through the War Department for the 3 manu- 
facture, maintenance, and operation of all types of aircraft, with all 
necessary equipment, 


SIGNAL CORPS. 


Under ‘the Secretary of War the authority to establish the aircraft 
(program and the control and administration. of matters relating to air- 
-eraft production for the Army were vested in the Chief S 1 Officer, 
Brig. Gen. George O. Squier. It was under his direction t the or- 
-ganization of the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, with its various 
departments of production, supply, inspection, and ‘accounting was 

ected. ‘The matter of aircraft production was intrusted to the N 
ment division, which Was organ on August 2, 1917. Edwa A. 
i was made chief of this division, with Sydney D. Waldon as his 
‘assistant, At the same time Robert L. Montgomery was made chief of 
the finance and supply division. There was a reorganization on August 
29, 1917, by which these two divisions were abolished and the func- 
tions of both were transfe: to a new Equipment Division, with 
Edward A. in rge. Robert L. Montgomery was made the head 
of the finance department of the equipment division. Deeds, Montgom- 
very, and Waldon had been members of the Aircraft Production Board, 
‘and in or about August, 1917, they: were commissioned with the rank of 
reolonel. Thus Col. Deeds, as the head of the Equipment Division, had 
„direct charge under the Chief Signal Officer of all matters relating to 
‘aircraft production. On January 14. 1918, Col. Deeds became indus- 
‘trial executive in the Executive sion of the Signal Corps, and was 
“succeeded by Col. Montgomery as head of the Equipment Division, but 
l relation it is a rent that Col. Deeds 
ignal Officer, of produc- 


«despite the change in teehnien 
remained in practical eharge, under the Chief 
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the materials |’ 


on of the 


DECEMBER 30, 


ition. 

‘Equipment Division, and remained in this position until the passa £ 

the act of May 20, 1918. iie W 
BUREAU (OF AIRCRAFT (PRODUCTION. 

By order of the Erden Gated May 20, 1918 (promulgated asy 


In Februarx, ‘1918, William C. Potter became the head of the 


1918), the Chief Signal Omer was put in eharge of military signa 
duties not connected with the Aviation Section; Gen. W. L. Kenly was 
appointed Director. of Military Aeronauties and eharged with the duties 
which had formerly: pertained to the Aviation Section, except so fur as 
they related to 8 and for the latter pu the execu- 
tive agency known as Bureau of Aireraft -Production was estab- 
dished. Mr. John D. Ryan was appointed head of this bureau and thus 
became Director of Aircraft Production, Mr. Potter taking the post of 


assistant direetor. 
Advisory Badies. i 
NATIONAL ADVISORY - COMMITTEE von AERONAUTICS. 

By the act of March 3, 1915, an Advisory Committee for Keronauties 
was established, to consist of two members from the War Department, 
two from the Navy ar eerie a representative -each -of the Smitn- 
sonian ‘Institution, of the United States Weather Bureau, and of ‘the 
United States Bureau of Standards, “together with not more than five 
additional persons qualified as experts. The prescribed duty of the 
committee was to supervise and direct the scientific study of ine prob- 
lems of flying with a view to their practical solution. This body has 
been continuously maintained; it has examined numerous inventions 
and has been engaged in scientific study. But it bas had nothing to do 
with the formulation of the aircraft program or with decisions.as to the 
types ot planes or engines selected for production. 

he committee was also active in securing the adjustment reflected in 

what is known as the cross-license agreement for the payment of-royal- 
ties for the use of patented inventions pertaining to aircraft. 
JOINT ARMY AND NAVY TECHNICAL AIRCRAFT BOARD, 

This board was constituted in the early part of May, 1917. It was 
composed of officers-of special qualifications-by reason of scientific study 
‘and experience, who were designated by the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy. ectively. The declared purpose was to 
standardize, so far as poes le, the designs and general -specifications 
of aircraft except Zeppelins.” The board has been in continuous exist- 
ence and has made various recommendations. These, however, have not 
bren controlling and the board has had no authority to enforce its 
views. 


24, 
1 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD, 


The Alxeraft Production Board was created in May, 1917, 
to a resolution of the ‘Counell of National Defense. Its 
solely advisory. “The initial steps in nization were -taken under 
the authority of the Council of “National tense by Howard E. Cofin, 
who became chairman of the board and selected the civilian personnel, 
consisting of Edward A. Deeds, Sidney D. Waidon and Robert L. Mont- 
gomery. Mr. Coffin—vice president of the Hudsen Motor Car Co.—was 
a member of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National De- 
fense. Mr. Deeds had been coraza in manufacturing enterprises at 
Dayton; in April, 1917, he had n appointed a member of the muni- 
‘tions standards board and placed on the subcommittee on fuses and 
Mr. Waldon had formerly been a vice president of the 
ahora Motor Car Co. Mr. Montgomery was a member of the firm of 
on 


ursuant 
ion was 


Signal 
ized in August, 1917, the work of the board „ 
5 2 it was still 8 in routine. 
and Col, akon pomere: now had executive duties 
in the Equipment Division under the ef Signal Officer, and for the 
most part the recommendations relating to the Army aircraft program 
naturally followed the views of the Army officers who were in actual 
control. Similarly, the recommendations relating to the Navy reflected 
Navy proposals, The board, however, afforded a valuable opportunity 
for the interchange of epinion-and-the unification of effort. 
‘AFRORAPT BOARD, 


The ‘Aircraft Board, superseding the former organlzatlon, was estab- 
Ushed by the aet of October 1, 1917. This was composed of nine mem- 
bers, including the Chief Signal Officer (Maj. Gen. Squier) and two other 
‘representatives -of the Army, and the Chief Constructor of the Navy 
Rear Admiral Irwin) and \two-other naval officers. For the Army, the 
cretary af War designated Col. Deeds and Col. Montgomery; and for 
the Navy, the Secretary of the Navy desi teil Capt. N. E. Irwin and 
‘Lieut. Commander A. F. Atkins. The civiliam members, appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate, were Mr. Coffin 
(chairman), Richard F. Howe (who had been connected with the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.], and Harry B. Thayer (president of the Western 
Electric: Co.) —the last named being appointed in February, 1918. 

The act creating: the Aircraft Board empowered it under the direction 
and control of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, to 
supervise and direct, in accordance with the requirements prescri or 
approved by the respective departments, the purchase, production, and 
manufacture of aircraft, engines, and all ordnance and instruments used 
in: connection therewith, and accessories and materials therefor, includ- 
ing the 3 lease, acquisition, cr construction of pants for the 
manufacture of älreraft, engines, and accessories : ‘Provided t the 
board may make recommendations as to contracts aud their distribntion 
in connection with the foregoing, but every contract shall be made by the 
already constituted authorities of the respective departments.” 

It was also provided that “except upon the joint and coneurrent ap 
*proyal of the Secretary of War aud the Secretary-of the Navy there shall 
not be established or maintained under the board any office or organiza- 
‘tion duplicating or replacing, in whole or in part, any office or organiza- 
tion now 5 — — that can be properly established or maintained by 
appropriations made for or available: for the military-er naval service.“ 


In February, 1918, Ae udge ‘Advocate Gen. S. T. A gave an 
opinion to the effect that provisions of the act should be construed 
to contemplate only advisory or recomm tory functions.“ There- 


upon, the Chief Signal Officer, in an order approved by the Secretary of 
War and the Secrétary of the Navy, de ithe duties of the Aircraft 
Board as follows: 
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„(a) To act as a clearing house between the General Staff and the 
8 Corps for all matters pertaining to raw materials for foreign gov- 
ernments for the production of aircraft, the Equipment Division of the 
Signal Corps to act as purchasing agency. 

4074 To act as a clearing house een the General Staff and the 
Signal Co: for all information in relation to requirements of foreign 
governments for aircraft to be manufactured in the United States. 

“(c) To act as a clearing house for all information as to requirements 
as between the Army and Navy for aircraft and raw materials. 

“(d) To study the requirements of the Army and Navy as rds com- 
hat and training planes. To study types with the technical divisions of 
the Army and Navy to the end that recommendations be made that given 
types be placed with industrial plants best fitted to undertake their 
manufacture. The Aircraft Board shall have no direct communication 
with 5 plants, except through the medium of the prochre- 
ment divisions. 

„(e) As a result of above studies the Aircraft Board may recommend 
—— preparations be made for production before actual contracts are 
made, 

“(f) To recommend the placing of experimental contract. 

“(g) All programs should be made up by the board from information 
which shall be furnished by the proper Army and Navy military and 
naval branches on the one d and the equipment and production di- 
visions of the Army and Navy on the other. 1 foreign cables respect- 
ing aircraft production should be cleared through the board. 

“(h) The Aircraft Board should be the strumentality through 
which contact is made on matters of large policy with other bodies, 
much an Ani ping Bon allied rrenat ete.” to tn power 

e the broad language o e act o ongress as to W. 
which might be committed te the board under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, it will be ol 
that this Executive order had the effect of 
thority of the board and that it was denied eyen the right to hold 
“direct communication with manufacturing plants.” It was further 

rovided that all programs should be made up by the board from 
nformation which shall be furnished by the proper Army and Navy 
military and naval branches on the one hand and the equipment and 
production divisions of the Army and Navy on the other.” The mani- 
Test pu was to leave no question that the actual control of air- 
craft production rested with the military and naval officers. 

The Aircraft Board held frequent sessions and continuously made 
recommendations npon which action was taken and contracts placed, 
the service of the rd being virtually that of a clearing house for 
pro Is which generally emanated from the responsible authorities 
and in all cases were dependent upon the action of these authorities for 
their final approval and execution. 

- Third. Personal interests. 


There are no common-law offenses against the United States. and a 
charge of crime under Federal law must rest exclusively upon the vio- 
Jation of a Federal criminal statute. (United States v. ton, 144 U. 8. 
U77, 687; United States v. George, 228 U. S. 422. 

The applicable statutes of the United States dealing with the ques- 
tion of personal interest of officers and agents of the Government in 
Government contracts are the following: 3 

(1) Section 41 of the Criminal Code of the United States, formerly 
section 1783 of the Revised Statutes, provides: 

“ Sec. 41. No officer or agent of any corporation, joint-stock company, 
or association, and no member or agent of any firm, corporation directly 
or indirectly interested in the pecuniary profits or contracts of such cor- 
poration, joint-stock company, association, or firm shall be employed 
or shall act as an officer or agent of the United States for the trans- 
action of business with such corporation, joint-stock company, associa- 
tion, or firm. Whoever shall violate the provision of this section shall 
be fined not more than $2,000 and . not more than two years.” 

. Under this statute it is not enough that an interested person merel 
recommends or advises transactions with the Government. To consti- 
tute a violation of the statute the interested on must “be em- 
ployed" or “act as an officer or agent of the United States for the 
transaction of business with such corporation,” and so forth. 

2) es 3 of the act of August 10, 1917 (food and fuel control 
provides : 
f EC. 3 That no person acting either as a voluntary or paid agent 
or employee of the United States in any capacity, including an ad- 
visory capacity, shall solicit, induce, or attempt to induce any person 
or officer authorized to execute or to direct the execution of contracts 
on behalf of the United States to make any contract or give any order 
for the furnishing to the United States of work, labor, or services, or of 
materials, supplies, or other property of any kind or character if such 
agent or employee has any ponas interest in such contract. or 
order, or if he or any firm of which he is a member, or corporation, 
joint-stock company, or association of which he is an officer or stock- 
older, or in the pecuniary profits of which he is directly or indirectly 
interested, shall be a party thereto. Nor shall any agent or employee 
make, or permit any committee or other body of which he is a mem 

to make, or participate in marine, any recommendation 8 such 
contract or order to any coun board, or commission of the United 
States, or any member or subordinate thereof, without making to the 
best of his knowledge and belief a full and complete disclosure in writ- 
ing to such council, board, commission, or subordinate of any and every 
pecuniary interest which he may have in such contract or order and 
of bis interest in any firm, corporation, company, or association being 
a party thereto. Nor shall he 5 in the awarding of such con- 
tract or giving such order. Any willful violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this section shall be punishable by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment of not more than five years, or both: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions of this section shall not change, alter, or 
zepon section 41 of chapter 321, r Statutes at Large.“ 

his section covers those who act in an advisory capacity. It has 
no application to transactions occurring before its passage. 

It is apparent that the section was guardedly drawn and its limita- 
tions should be noted. The first sentence of the section applies to in- 
terested persons only where they. “solicit, induce, or attempt to in- 
duce” any person or officer, who is “authorized to execute, or to 
direct the execution of contracts,” to make any contract or give any 
order for labor, services, materials, etc. The use of different expres- 
sions in the different clauses of the section suggests possible shades of 
meaning. The act of recommending does not come within the first 


act 
20 


sentence unless it is found to amount to “ soliciting,” “inducing,” or 
“attempting to induce,” nor does the first sentence cover solicitations 
addressed to others than the 
the contracts or give the o 


rsons or officers duly authorized to make 
jers. 


greatly limiting the au- 


The second sentence relates to recommendations“ 

ersons, but it is limited to recommendations made Me 688 

r commission of the United States or any member or subordi- 
discl described. A 


ing of the contract or giving of the order and not to those who act in 
an advisory capacity only. 

The section concludes with the proviso that its provisions shall not 
alter or repeal section 41 of the Criminal Code above quoted. 

To come within these statutes an interested person must either (1 
act as an officer or agent of the Government for the transaction of 
business with the concern in which he is interested, or (2) solicit, in- 
duce, or attempt to induce the person or officer, who is authorized to 
execute or direct the execution of contracts, to make a contract with, 
or give an order to, the concern to which the interest relates, or (3) 
take part in a recommendation to a “ council, board, or commission,” 
or subordinate or members thereof, without the disclosure stated, or 
(4) participate in the award of the contract or giving of the order. 

In connection with these statutes attention may be called to the fol- 
lowing 1 which appears as a-rider in the appropriation act of 
March 5, 1917, immediately following an appropriation for the distribu- 
tion of documents (39 Stat., p. 1106): 

“ Provided, That on and after 5 5 1, 1919, no Government official 
or employee shall receive any salary connection with his services as 
such an official or employee from any source other than the Govern- 
ment of the United States, except as may be contributed out of the 
treasury of any State, county, or municipality, and no person, associa- 
tion, or corporation shall make any contribution to, or in any way 
supplement the salary of, any Government official or employee for the 
services performed by him for the Government of the United States. 
Any person violating any of the terms of this proviso shall be deemed 

ty_of a misdemeanor, and ane conviction thereof shall be punished 
y a fine of not less than $1, or imprisonment for not less than six 
moa, or by both such fine and imprisonment, as the court may de- 
ermine. 

It will be noted that this provision, enacted in March, 1917. is not 
to be operative until July 1, 1919, It may be contended with force 
that this constitutes a legislative declaration, by implication, that the 
action described by the provision—that is, the mere supplementing of 
the pay of Government officials by private contributions—should not be 
deemed contrary to law prior to the date fixed. 


Individual relations of officials. 
PRESENT BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. 
(John D. Ryan—William C. Potter.) 
There is no suggestion and no evidence that either Mr. Ryan or Mr. 


Potter has taken any part in Government transactions with any con- 
cern in which he has a personal interest. 


MEMBERS OF THE AIRCRAFT BOARD. 1 


The relations of the members of this board who received commissions 
in the Army are stated hereafter. As to Mr. Coffin and as to the nayal 
officers who were members of this board, it should be said that there is 
no evidence that any one of them has taken any part in transactions 
or recommendations relating to any corporation, firm, or 
which he has an interest. Disclosures of interest in 
8 have been made from time to time by Mr. Howe and Mr. 

hayer, and with respect to such corporations it appears that they 
have abstained from participating in the recommendations made by the 
board, except that Mr. Howe in his disclosure of interest to the 
on February 12, 1918, stated that he was interested in a corporation 
holding preferred stock of the Willys-Overland Co. and that he was 
present at the 5 of the d on December 7 and December 18, 
when resolutions involving a contract with that company were passed, 
but that he was not aware of such financial interest at those times. 
As the board acts in an mete | capacity simply, section 41 of the 
Criminal Code can not be regarded as applicable, and the limitations of 
section 3 of the act of August 10, 1917, with respect to mere recom- 
mendations, have already been pointed out, 


OFFICERS OF THE SICNAL CORPS FORMERLY IN CONTROL OF AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION. 


(1) The Chief Signal Officer: It does not appear that Gen. uier 
had any interest in any corporations or concerns transacting business 
with the Signal Corps. The defects in the organization, which was 
created under his direction for the purpose of aircraft production, are 
matters distinct from any question of personal interest and will be 
considered in another division of this report. 

(2) Col. Edward A, Deeds: The charges pertaining to personal inter- 
est in Government contracts relate particularly to Col. Edward A. 
Deeds and grow out of the highly suggestive transactions with his 
former business associates at Dayton. These transactions have been 
subjected to careful scrutiny. 

Col. Deeds was born near Granyille, Ohio, on March 12, 1874. Thero 
is testimony that he once said that his name originally was Dietz.“ 
No public record has been found to this effect. Col. Deeds denies mak- 
ing the remark attributed to him and states that his family has borne 
the name of Deeds for at least four generations—his great-grandfather 
of that name coming from Pennsylvania. For many years Col. Deeds 
was an officer of the National Cash Register Co. and was one of several 
connected with that organization who were indicted in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of Ohio, in 1912, for violation of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. Upon the trial Deeds, with other defend- 
ants, was convicted, but this conviction was set aside by the circuit 
court of appeals (Patterson v. United States, 822 Fed., 599) and the 
prosecution went no further. 

At the time of our Srey into the war Mr. l@ds had large business 
interest at Dayton. His intimate business associates were Charles F. 
Kettering and H. E. Talbott. Mr. eds and Mr, Kettering (an in- 
ventor and engineer of ability) have been jointly associated in many 
enterprises with equal shares, it being their pally to Sa CPER corpora- 
tions and to take their respective interests in stocks. r. Deeds has 
supplied the financial talent and Mr. Kettering, who is without poy. 
aptitude for business details, the enginecring skill, They have had, 
and still have, a common agent of a highly confidential sort—George B. 
Smith, of Dayton—who holds the genes of attorney of each, keeps 
their respective books, has charge of their bank accounts, signs their 
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are still 
the most 


syss in the National Cash Register Co. 


chec! nd generally looks after their financial affairs. The 
—— in various undertakings and their relations are 


epartment, and later he became asso- 


Co., known as the ico Co. 
common stock was sold by Deeds and K 


Motors ration for several million do 
shares of stock. Deeds and Kettering each retained a few shares o 
preferred stock. coutinued as president of the corporation, with 
a ry t $60,000 a year, as vice ent, with a 
salary o. X 
In A 1540948. Deeds, Kettering, H. E. Talbott, sr., and his son, 
H. E. bett, iz organized the on Metal Products Co. with a 
tal stock of $200,000, The stock was held as follows: Talbott, 
Sr., 900 shares; 500 5 ttering, tt, Jr., 
; H. Mead, 1 share; and George B. McCann, 1 
Prior to our into the war this com profitable fuse con- 


tract with the Navy 


contracts from the Nav. ce 


in 1917. As vice president of this company, is had a salary o 
$25,000 a year. e relation of the Dayton Metal Products Co. to 
craft production is that this company, in the latter part of the 
r 191 ne pe pd stock (save four ying shares) of the 
Dayton Wright Airplane Co., and had subcontracts for metal parts 
with contractors lanes and engines. The aie etal 
Products Co. also subscribed and d for 1,000 shares (par val 
sid: Libere po ing Se uaa male cer aGital stock of S850000 
0 ty engines, and had a -up cap’ 0 „000. 
Deeds d Kettering zed the Domestic 


In September, 191 an 
B Co., of Da on, =< ne of and financing 
lants for the use of various companies. The capital stock is now 
1,000,000, of which all but four qualities shares are held by Deeds 
and Kettering. in equal parts. is — owned the land and 
erected the bu eine = uired by the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. for its 
principal K N an 
On April 9, 1917, the Der Wright Airplane Co, was ag ig eg 
a capital stock of $500,000 by Deeds H, E, Talbott, 
H. E. Talbott, oe ba 


pan enterprise at Dayton in a small way in the summer of 1916. The 
rger ente 
y with the expectation 


the time o 
of was one of the incor- 
rators, he did not become a stockholder, the subscriptions for the 


rst 5,000 shares being as follows: II. E. Talbott, 1,990 shares; 
Kettering, 2,000 shares; H. tt, F shares; George H 
Mead, 10 shares; and G. A. Craighead, 10 shares. In August, 1917 
the ea was to $1,000,000 ( ,000 common 


pital 

400.000 A 

and Kettering in the propor of two-fifths, two-fifths, 
one-fifth. There were 7 nego 

and as early as June 12, 1917, a contract with the company was recom- 
mended by the Board, Th 

on August 17, 1917 (under date of Aug. 1, 1917 


), and was for 400 
Standard J—1 training planes, at the fixed ee of $6,500 each. For 
this there was substituted the contract ted 7, 1917, 
which was also recommended by the Aircraft Production Board and was 


pn pte. 1 
planes, 2. De Haviland nines, and 1,500 Ma 
parts. EY. later modifications the Martinsydes and De Haviland nines 
were omitted 
These contracts 
involved being upward of $30. £ ed 
rofit of $620 on each Standard J plane and 5 on each De Havi- 
nd, ng a total fixed profit of about $3,750,000, exclusive of fixed 
profit on spare parts covered by the contract, thus expected to be 
earned, according to the contemplated deliveries, before the end of 
1918. The contract also provided for additional profits to the extent 
of 25 per cent of the saving under the bogey or estimated cost of the 


were on a 


000. There was to be a fix 


planes ($7,000 on the De Havilands), and it is estimated that the 
additi fit on this basis would have amounted to over $2,600,000. 
When the of $7,000 was fixed, letters were obtained from 


Kehe a 
the Dayton ht Airplane Co. and from the Fisher 


ty 
this 


been 

mental work. He has not been 5 for production. 
ing is an engineer of ability, but work also has been that of experi- 
mental engineering; he is not a manufacturing or production expert. 
Much emphasis is placed 85 the parties concerned upon the fact that 
they were able to avail themselyes of the old Wright organization, 
which bas been continued as already stated. But is was a very 
siender basis for the prompt selection of this newly organized com- 
pany, which had not eyen completed its financial arrangements, as one 
of the few companies immediately admitted to the advan of lar; 

and highly profitable Government contracts. The promoters of th 

enterprise, not content with these profits which were to accrue to them 


either directly or through their ownership of the Dayton Metal Products 
Co., at once took advantage of the 2 ai to increase their gains 
by salaries as executive officers of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co, 
Dating from August 1, 1917, the salaries thus allowed were as follows: 
E. Talbott, K tering, $35,000; and H, B. Talbott, 
„ (80 years old, who was made president of the company), 830.000. 
bo timo i „und continued to 60,000 
etal Products 


a year as president of the Dayton Co., Ke re- 

celved a of ï Metal cts Co. and 

450,000 from co Co., and Talbott, 0 also receiving a salary 
u 


— from the Dayton Metal Prod 0. 
h be no question but that the members of the Air- 


acti connecti 
the sphere of Col. Deeds's important, if not commanding, influence, his 
former business associates were placed at once, through Government 
contracts, in a position where they had the assurance of 
profits upon a tively small Investment of their own money and in 
addition were able to secure grees salaries which they —.— against 
the Government as part of the cost of manufacture. 

That Deeds, Kettering, and Talbott continued to be on the most inti- 
mate and confidential footing in connection with the prosecution of the 
Government work by the Dayton Wri Airplane Co. is apparent from 

correspondence, of which the following are excerpts: 

Letter, Deeds to Kettering, June 13, 1917: 


WASHINGTON, June 13, 1917. 


Mr. C. F. KETTERING, 
City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr Dear C. F.: You will be interested to know that the standard 
2 machine is going to be called the United States primary train- 
ing and will not be called tbe Curtiss J. N. This was decided 
and I forgot to tell you when in 

Provision will be mad 


ti ], and as I am one of the 
committee on arrangements will see that the plans of the Aircraft Pro- 
on. 


Rela to ign of plan 
done, but will discuss it with 75 — 
we have already gone away down the 
is ier | up now pretty good shape. 
ours, very truly, 

Telegram, Deeds to Talbott, July 8, 1917: 
Mr. H. E. TALBOTT, 

Dayton, Ohio: 

Gen. Squier went direct to Detroit. Will probabi end Fourth at 
his old home in Michi May be in Dayton Phursda: = Friday „ arriv- 
ie, there from Detroit or from ate III. Harold, 

right can take care of him. He be interested’ in the 
Wright factory and laboratory, Orville Wright laboratory, and espe- 
Sahiy Mr. Kettering’s views on scientific subjects. In general, he is 

E. A. Deeps, 
Telegram, Kettering to Deeds, August 4, 1917: 


technical. 
Darion, ONTO, August 4, 1917. 


E. A. 
Jury 3, 1917. 


E. A. DEEDS, 
Room 627, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We believe all confidential tel ms should be sent to Mr. M. E. 
Talbott, sr., City National Bank Building, or George B. Smith, instead of 


the Dayton W 


Telegram, Deeds to Kettering, August 4, 1917: 


Mr. C. F. KETTERING, 
City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio: 
Hereafter all confidential te! ms will be sent to H. E. Talbott, sr., 
instead of to the Dayton Wright Airplane Co, 1 4 5 
. A. Deeps. 


Telegram, Deeds to Talbott, September 16, 1917: 
Orp Pornxt, VA., September 16, 1917, 
Mr. H. E. TALBOTT, 


Dayton, Ohio: € 
For your personal information as coming from your local attorney, 
Judge vocate General has ruled it legal for Government to select on: 
contractor one, and the two a third as appraisers of market value ‘of 
plant at expiration of contract. If you care to raise the question, the 
above will be found to be the final 
E. A. Deeps. 


When this last telegram, which puts in a strong light the relations of 
the parties, was sent, “Is was an officer in the Army. This highly 
improper conduct, in holding communication in this matter with his 
former business associate in a transaction pending between the Dayton 
Wright Co. and the Government department in Col. Deeds's charge, 
demands the attention of the military authorities. 

But evidence of favoritism, influence, or confidential communications 
of this sort, however otherwise reprehensible, do not make out criminal 
Nability under the statutes above quoted, unless it appears that the 
representative of the Government has a pecuniary Interest in the Gov- 
ernment contract or order, cr is an officer or stockholder of, or has a 
pecuniary interest in, a corporation, firm, or tion which is a 
party to the Government contract or order. And the question is whether 
Col. Deeds had such an interest. His statement is that he had no such 
interest, but, on the contrary, had given up large salaries to devote 
himself to the Government service. 

About the time he received his commission as colonel in the Army 
Mr. Deeds addressed the following communications to the Secretary 
— N. er to the Aircraft Production Board, under date of August 


Hon. Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sim: You have honored me by appointment temporarily as an 
officer in the Regular Army of the Uni tates and as a member of the 
Aircraft Production Board connected with your department. It is 


t Airplane Co. 
C. F. KETTERING, 


Avcusr 4, 1917. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 28, 1917. 


possible that this board in the development of the airplane work my 
wish to recommend a contract with some of the corporations in whi 


1918. 
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I have had an interest. Following the advice of counsel, I have resigned 
S transfers 


ay official relations with these corporations and made bona fide 
my stock therein to other 


For your tection as well as my 
rtmen 2 


Ra saring in the positions to which you have appoin 

= ya — = spirit 5 letter of the law, and 3 
— ich men vite criticism —— Pa, age 

„FF lege to be hus al iuta gee e 
of our country, and am —.— make whatever sacrifice of time and 
money that service may — . 

I inclose a second copy of my statement to be filed with you as chair- 
man of the Council of National Defense. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


(Signed) E. A, DEEDS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 28, 1917. 
The AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD, - 
Was hington, D. C. 


9 As a member of your board and interested in the 2832 
of contracts tion of that board on behalf of 


f your 
I was a stockholder and officer in the foll to wit: 
(1) The United Motors Co. of New York, a union of several 
co es manufacturing automobile 
(2) The Dayton Engineering 1 Co., of Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of on and starting devices 5 Mgr ee 
(3) 5 etal rac Co., rota aa hei among 


rra See te manufacture 
mestic Building Co., of Dayton, leg: a corporation 
. for the ee of KS estate and which now owns the 
land and buil eased to the Dayton Wright Airplane 
In all —.— the 1 cores rations I have severed my official con- 
resignation transfer 


nection th ane oh have made a bona 


ae Co., of Dayton, Ohi 
nia in my official ‘ial connection itherewi — — 
also own the ground em eee 
Field near Dayton, Ohio, used for N —— t out of Piping | a3 
I receive no 5 
I make this osure now so that your board, as the representative 
of the 5 may be fully informed s as to my relations, past and 
present, corporations, and be thus enabled ed to act ws 2 
any — — bn contract involving any ef these 5 
rectly or indirectly. I desire t this written e 8 
in the minutes of Feuer board for the mutual protection of all of us. 
Yours, very respectfully, 


; (Signed) E. A. Dreps. 
The facts with respect t tion of ao tegen interests 
(so far as pertinent to this stort to and the method of disposition 


are as follows: 
UNITED MOTORS CORPORATION—DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CO. 


The sign! 
“aes P44 known as the ‘Liberty motor, 
“Liberty a pears ant 
oF, a 
oyed on an airplane — In 


dy sta the 
Delco —.— 18 — 2 by the Dayton Engin: Laboratories Co. 
T Co. ), and this company is owned by the United Motors Corpora- 
on. 
On the sale of his Delco stock to the United Motors Corporation, 
Deeds had received, in addition to cash, 30,000 shares (no par value 
its stock, [The total issued stock amounted to 1,200,000 shares. 
butions, he still held at the time in question 17. 
of these shares. He also had an interest in a pool of certain 
on which 3,880 additional shares were received in November, 1917. 
his letter (above quoted) to the Aircraft Production Boa Deeds 
stated that he had severed his official connection with the United Motors 
Corporation and had made a bona fide transfer of his shares. He had 
resigned as vice president and director on Baby st 16, 1917. The onl 
transfer made by him of any of his shares in t com y was b; gift 
to bis wife. He indorsed for transfer the certificates for or 17,500 
on October 13, ar and the: erher, ie transferred to Mrs. Deeds’ 
r, it 2 1 they ee ee held 
by ag not earlier. than 
1917, and * — dated back ‘August 28 917. In the state- 
ment of his assets on August 31, 19175 Submitted to bim by Smith, the 


In 


shares a are as part of roperty. Mrs. Deeds’s name first appears 

In the statement of assets of October 31, 1917. The remaining 
(3,880) received on the dissolution of the pool, about November 22, 
1917, were transferred from to Mrs. Deeds, as 
r. Deeds's donee, and th cates were receiv: Smith on her 
behalf. Prior to the transfer of the in at the time 
of Col. Deeds's letter to the Production Board be had ily 
. — his wife E DRE E A aed to be her stock, and it does not appear that 
ere had been ective S 00 1 The a value of 


the e 21,380 shares S — app: atel 
In addition tọ these shares in the Sareea i Motors ch he had retained 
also held 38 shares of Delco preferred stock, a d re ned at 
—.— —— a the sale of his common stock. 
Ketteri It that * Was 5 5 


by the en was afterwards chan to Au 1917, 
to the date when =e was notified — — = ha 
commission in the A 


with | 
evidence tha E Eoi Deeds had acted as afier or agent 
of the Government in the transactions with the Delco Co, or with the 
United Motors Corporation prior to October 13, 1917, there would be 


2 reason of his inecat: for charging a violation of the statute, 
doubted whether there was then or thereafter such-a 


Co, or with the United Motors Ci ra the 
Delco were made by the contractors who were ufa 
the es under contracts with and the dealings 
the co Co. or with the United M n relation to the 
Delco system were had by these contractors. It must also be said 
despite the natural inference from former business association and in- 
terests, the proof is tnat the selection of the Deleo system was 
due to the solicitation of can hardly be — 4 that ‘ihe 
and that the — 5 1 — 
magneto em co a — 
n. Delco however, had been y used for auto- 
mobiles, notably by the Cadillac Packard and was in high 
favor with those w. ing the Li motor. While there 
has been a question as to which tem was preferable, and it has been 
. — pee 8 at did not approve the 


gro in favor there has — vee nl in this Investi- 

gation and competent 5 ad 
8 attention has been to memorandum directing the use 
of the 20, In the first 


ent of ment division, who stated 
that be did not believe they would be j “in g quan- 
tity production other those which bad thus far 
been tested out sa ctorily.” T 
Maj. Cray, as Mas Gray himself had president of the Hess t 
Co. d his o! and of his dings in June, 
1917). whose bearings were ropar as one of the accessories, and 
is had Cale nag the ray testifies that 
— Prag have anythin ol. Deedes 3 who maid 


satisfactory 

a poe Fareri the order for the 

it can not be doubted that he 

desired the system be used. Nor is yn evidence that any recom- 

„ Col. Deeds to the Aircraft Board or to any other 
uncil, board, or commission regarding the matter. 

Onis statement tto the Aircraft Production Board on A 28, 1917. 
that he had made a bona fide the United 
— — Co: 9 
and a 


„ang 
complete disclosure.“ roof 
ducement, or recommendation by him, or action on 
officer cr agent ef the Government in transactions with ited 
Motors Corporation or the Delco Co., there are no facts bringing the case 
within the statutory prohibition. 

DOMESTIC BUILDING CO. 
In his letter of August 28, 1917, to the Aircraft Producti 
a bona fide transfer of 


Col. Deeds stated that he had ma his s 
in this com . This was not true. It that on that "ante 
he . gv the office of president of the nag J but he did not dis- 
pose his stock. The of that company still h in equal 
—— by Deeds and K 

was 


the fact that the 
had erected the building . — 
then ied and intended to bet used as the Pe, of ait lant of the 
— Tight Airplane Co. for the 5 It ts 
that in anticipation of a lease of the property to m Wright 

PA aged Co., it had been * ig oy 24 28, our, t 8 
in the Domesti Kettering. But 


EE 


On February 4, 1918, the Domestic Building Co. made a direct con- 
8 to the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. of — additional tract of 
acres, adjoining the first tract, at the price of $13,344, or $1,600 

per acre. 

However, there is no ground, so far as the retention of ree: s stock 
interest in the Domestic Build Co. is concerned, for a viola- 
tion of statute. — is not enough that the Dayton Wright . Co. 

purchased t roperties, or that certain Eae Audin b were 
5 — into 5 in fixing the purchase price of the main plant, or that 
both parcels oni me were sold a at more n the amount they had cost 
the sie age Ag Co. The Government has never had any con- 
tracts with the — Building Co. and it does not appear that Col. 
Deeds as an officer or agent of the Government in any trans- 
actions between the Government and that company. The tuitous 

in his uction rd that 
y be said to 


taken if deemed to be necessary. 
DAYTON WRIGHT AIRPLANE CO. 
Col. Deeds's statement in his letter of August 28, 1917, — ke a 
— been a stockholder in this coment, bind —, The stock is owned 
by the Dayton Metal Products Co., and if Col. Deeds had or has any in- 
thro! stock ow in the — on its contracts with the 
Government, this interest must be derived from an interest in the stock 
of the Dayton Metal Products Co. 


890 
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His relation to the organization of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co, is 
this: He was an . and while he did not subscribe for stock, 
e of e of fourhitns cf itm per VAINO was made, 

n; e extent of upward of four- 8 0 
E Ne s of the plant built by the 


Domestic Building Co. owned by Deeds and Kettering, and this compan 
r ri — of Talbott, ao ettering, sna Tal- 
n paid. 
the Domestic Building Co. virtually 


us 
furnished the 


cquired from the Moraine 8 Co. (a corporation 
ch interested 
little more over 

of the Domestic 


bott, sr., Ketterin lant from 
the Domestic Bud right Air- 
plane Co. 

In November, 1917 (while the building was still incomplete), Mr. 
Allan R. Smart, a public accountant (of Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co.), 
made an adjustment of the accounts of Deeds, Kettering, Talbott, sr. 
and Talbott, jr., for various advances, and a balance was struck of 

683,732.16 as owing to the Domestic Building Co. In this adjustment 
the land (25.55 acres) was taken at $1,200 an acre and the building at 
the amount of the expenditures upon it, making the price of the plant 
(called the Moraine plant) $886,401.08. The balance of — 2.16 
was covered by three individual notes of Talbott, sr., Kettering, and 
‘Talbott, jr., in the proportion of two-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth, as 
follows: H. E. malbo the 492.87; C. F. Kettering, $273,492.87 ; and 
H. E. Talbott, jr., $1 46.43. All of the notes were dated November 
4, 1917, and were payable to the Domestic Building Co. one 3 af ter 
date, with 6 per cent interest. The notes are unsecured. The makers 
of the notes have paid interest quarter: and, in addition, Talbott, sr., 
has paid $3,492.87 on the principal of his note, reducing it to $270,000, 
and Talbot. Fz has rae 26,746.43 on the principai of his note, reduc- 
ing it to $110,000. It apps that Mr. Kettering has made payments 
of $6,000. This transaction left the Talbotts and Kettering as the 
owners of the Moraine plant, which the Dayton 1 11 Airplane Co. 
was operating, and the stock of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co., for 
which they had subscribed, had not been apan in. 

The payment of the subscriptions for the stock of the Dayton Wright 
Airplane Co., the concurrent payment by that company for two plants 
(the Moraine plant, already mentiond, and another at Miamisburg), and 
the transfer of its stock, thus paid for, to the Dayton Metal Products 
Co. were effected y an exchange of checks on December 1, 1917. 
3 before the Miamisburg plant had been acquired by Talbott, sr. 
— e 9 , for the sum of $60,000 and was turned over to the 

yton right rplane Co. at $127,202, the profit being divided be- 
tween himself, pci and Talbott, pre according to their r ctive 
interests in the syndicate. To accomplish the desired result the follow- 
ing procedure was adopted: 

e png Wright Airplane Co. gave to the syndicate its check for the 
sum of $955,071.25, made up of the purchase price of the Moraine and 
Miamisburg plants ($836,401.08 less an item of interest ($8,531.83) 
for the Moraine, or main peat. and $127,202 for the Miamisbur; 
plant). The Dayton Metal Products Co. gave its checks to the syndi- 
cate for $183,459.55, for various balances of accounts, and for $999,500, 
the purchase price at par of the stock of the Dayton Wright Airplane 
Co. (less 5 shares retained). The syndicate thus received checks to 
the aggregate amount of $2,138,030.80. The syndicate gave their check 
to the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. in pamens of the capital stock 
of $1,000,000 and another check to the Dayton Metal Products Co. 
for '$1,136,537.20 as the purchase price of certain securities which the 
Dayton Metal Products Co, sold to the syndicate, making the total 
of the syndicate’s checks $2,136,537.20. The Dayton Wright Airplane 


Co. gave its check to the ayton Metal Products Co. in re 07 of 
advances for $44,928.75, the difference between the sum of $9: 9 
X receiv: 


. by the one for the plants and the sum of $1,000 
or its stock. The transaction was accomplished with a minimum use 
of cash (less than $1,500), and as a result the Dayton Metal Products 
Co. had all the stock (save 5 shares) of the Dayton Wright Airplane 
Co., the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. had the Moraine and the Miamisburg 

lants, Messrs. Talbotts and Kettering had the securities which they 

ad purchased from the Dayton Metal Products Co., and the Domestic 
Building Co. (owned by Deeds and Kettering) continued to hold the 
notes which the Talbotts and Kettering had given to that company 
on the settlement in November. 

On the transfer by the syndicate of the shares of the Dayton Wright 
Airplane Co. to the Dayton Metal Products Co. it was agreed that all 
dividends in excess of 7 per cent per annum on the transferred stock 
and in excess of 8 per cent per annum on the common stock should be 
paid to Talbott, sr., Kettering, and Talbott, jr., in the proportion of 
two-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth, Why they should ve desired 
these profits to be divided in the syndicate proportions instead of tak- 
ing the profits through their dividends in the proportions in which 
they held the stock of the Dayton Metal Produc O., the purchaser 
of the shares, has not been made clear. The Talbotts and Kettering 
also took an option from the Dayton Metal Products Co. to repur- 
chase all the shares at any time within five years for the sum of 
$999,500, 

DAYTON METAL PRODUCTS CO. 

Col. Deeds originally held one-fourth of the stock of this company, 
or 500 shares. t appears from the minutes of the board of directors 
that at a mecting of the board in 8 ced on May 21, 1917, Presid 
Talbott stated that the company had been advised by the Ordnance 
Department of the Army “ that, in all probability, the entire facilities 
of the company would be utilized for munition work, and in all proba- 
bility contracts would be given to the company as soon as 8 
tions were made by the Government.” It is further set fo “that 
Mr. E. A. Deeds explained that he had been called to Washington and 
requested to take place on some of the committees of the Council of 
National Defense; that he had been to Washington and that he had 
accepted the call; and he therefore desired it that he might act as un- 
interested, directly or indirectly, in any . pinat which 
was contemplating business with the Government, and that he desired 
to offer his resignation as vice president and ns director of the com- 

ny.” The minutes show the acceptance of this resignation and that 
Mr. Kettering was elected vice president. The minutes of the meeting 


of May 21, 1917, conclude with the following statement: 


“At this meeting Mr. Deeds offered for sale and discussed probable 
urchasers for his stock in the Dayton Metal Products Co., and Mr. 

s offered to the directors his entire holdings of stock at its book 
robable losses in view of the 


He explains that he did not consider it “a corporate record,” 
but a matter between the stockholders. 
The testimony of the parties concerned is that Talbott, sr., Kettering, 
gnd Talbott, Jr. purchased all Deeds's shares in the’ Dayton Metal 
ucts Co. at their book value as of May 1, 1917, less 15 per cent, 
and gave in settlement of the purchase price their notes as follows: 
H, E. Talbott; 200 shares 
C. F. Kettering, 200 shares. 
II. E. Talbott, jr., 100 shares 4 


The notes were dated May 22, 1917, were ble to Deeds's order 
one year after date, with Interest at 43 per cent, and were placed in the 
hands of George B. Smith, the confiden agent of Deeds and Ketter- 

The notes were wholly unsecured. According to the stock cer- 
tificate book the old certifieates were canceled and new certificates 
issued to the Talbotts and Kette under date of May 22, 1917. 

It is not only open to doubt whether the transaction described in the 
minute book took place on May 21, 1917, but on all the evidence it is 
reasonably clear that it did not take place on that date. The minutes 
are 8 and pasted in the minute book. No one of the 
is ing to testify positively that the proceedings described 
minutes k place on that day. Mr. S. S. King, of the Dayton Lumber 
& Manufactur Co., has testified that he and Deeds went to Wash- 
ington on the same train on — 55 18, 1917, and that they were in com- 
munication every day in Washington, from May 19 to 23. Furth 
more, it appara that on May 21, 1917, when Mr. Deeds is represented 
as ma is statement at the meeting o rs in 
making his first appearance, according to the minutes of 
Production Board, at a meeting held by that board on that day in 
Washin . He himself testifies that he was in Washington on that 
day. hile Mr. Deeds is represented as ing his office as vice 
n of the Dayton Metal Products Co. in ays 1917, he continued 

o draw his salary until the end of June, 1917. e notes were placed 

in the custody of the confidential agent, Smith, but he made no mur 
in Deeds's bills receivable book of these notes until September. t 
does not satisfactorily appear, in view of the nature of some of the 
items, that the or gene of accounts In fixing the book value and the 
determination of the amounts of the notes could have been made before 
June 30, 1917. There are stock certificates bearing the date of May 22, 
1917, and purporting to have been issued after the issue of the new 
certificates to the Talbotts and Kettering for the Deeds shares, but 
these certificates were issued to members of the Talbott family, dividing 
the shares he had formers held. 

Upon all the evidence it is not established that the stock was pur- 
chased as early as * 22, 1917, and there are many indications that 
the transaction was dated back to that date, 

However, Col. Deeds's stock was actually transferred on the books 
of the company, and the notes dated May 22, 1917, were given, ap- 
3 not later than September, 1917. 

On cember 31, 1917, interest was paid by the makers on thelr 
respective notes to that date, and Interest was paid quarterly there- 
after. On January 18, 1918, Talbott, sr., paid F. tos on account of 
the principal, reducing his note to $206,000’; n 9 1918, Talbott, 

r., paid „853 on account of the priocipal reducing his note to 

100,000, and on September 11, 1918, Kettering paid, on account of 

note, the sum of $10,000. 

If the transaction was a bona fide sale of the stock, Col. Deeds 
thereby parted with all his stock interest in the Dayton Metal Products 
Co., and thus did not have, by virtue of an interest in that stock, an 
interest in the profits of the mon Wright Airplane Co. The es 
all deny that there is any secret agreement or option or understanding 
of any sort for a retransfer of the shares to Col. 
of profits with him. 

To conclude: The fact is that the transfer of the shares in the Dayton 
Metal Products Co., which owns the stock of the Dayton — 
— — Co., was made to Col. Deeds's intimate business assoclates 
on their unsecured notes, which are overdue and unpaid save to a small 
extent. But there is no proof upon which it can be charged that 
Col. Deeds retained an interest in the Dayton Metal Products Co. and 
thereby in the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. 


OTHER AVIATION ACTIVITIES CENTERED AT DAYTON—THE WILBUR WRIGHT 
FIELD, 


This is a tract of about 2,245 acres leased to the Government by the 
Miami conservancy district, of which Mr. Deeds was the head. It was 
a portion of the area selected by the Miami conservancy district for 
the 3 of waters in the event of a serious flood. The property 
was acquired by the Government for a flying field and was developed 
by the erection of hangars, barracks, a storehouse, and other structures. 

pward of $3,000,000 has been expended by the Government in this 
development, 

On April 30, 1917, Maj. (now Gen.) Foulois was directed to in- 

ect land sites for aviation perpen at various paces, including 

yton, and several tracts at yton were examined by him and by 
Capt. (now Col.) Edgar on May 8. These officers were met at Dayton 
25 Mr. Deeds, and both Deeds and Orville Wright accompanied them on 

eir inspection of the tracts in the vicinity. As to these, on May 11, 
1917, Maj. Foulois reported as follows: 

“The largest tract of land 3 is about 10 miles from Dayton 
and contains about 4,000 acres. his tract of land is 8 sulted 
for aviation purposes, is under the control of the conservancy directors, 
and any portion of it can be acquired by the Government at a very 
low cost. The purpose for which this land has been set aside by the 
State of Ohio makes it extremely desirable for aviation purposes, in 
that it will be always used for agricultural purposes only and no 
buildings or other obstacles will ever be erected within the area set 
aside. Options on this tract of land or any portion thereof will be 
mailed to this office within the next few days.” 

On May 15, 1917, Gen. Squier recommended that the approval of 
the Secretary of War be obtained for the rental of several aviation 
training sites, daame the one at Dayton, which was thus described : 

“Approximately 2, acres in the vicinity of Dayton, Ohio, at the 
rate oP $17,500 per year, with the privilege of renewal for three years, 
and the option of purchase at $350,000, the cost of crop destruction 
being $75,000. This will provide a four-squadron training field.” 


s or for a sharing 


1918. 
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Coffin, as chairman, 

sim ihe FT. 
was a on e 

Su nief of Sta . On 19, 1917, fo proceed with the contract 


vom to 8 — ryote and o 

othe bgp ee ae aS on May 22, 191 
È Capt. Ragas acest for the „ and M Mr. for the conservancy 
—— 22 for $2,000, the, Governm acres for = = ending June 30, 
„ to 
ginning July F, 4.1817 at th lag 1 the rex rental of 17,660, 
‘or the y 1, 1918, con 
t tioned) at a rental of 


{including the 2 678 2 —.— men „000, and 
. a 500 acres = $350, zang A x 
0 

POf the proposed traet cf 2,500 a 505.27 acres were found to be 


value, were added. ve of 2,245.20 a for which a 
new lease was executed on July 1917, for the period ending June 
30, 1918, at the rental of Dabs. with annus! options of 


at a rental of $20,000 un une 30, 1922, with 
he rental 


"for the first 


th A Be b. bat that th 3 — to ew a > for ooem: | toe 
e Government, bu e 

t “ were very low and premier and in the present condition 
ef no value to the For 


o get and it was unwilling 
land from the See 


There is an a g tract of 82 acres (part of th 2,500 
acres) which with 8 acres additional were sold to the Government asa 
site for a wareho 


testimony of Ezra M. Kuhns, the secretary 
jiami conservancy 8 an at the time of our entry into the 


e D. C., April 30, 1917. 
Ezra M. Kunxs, 
Miami Conservancy District, Dayton, Ohio: 

Subject of our trip yesterda 2 very rapidly and very satis- 
factorily. ‘There is no doubt in d but what we will be 
cessful. Avoidance of panong NaF essential. 
made end of this week or first of next. You and Morgan [Morgan was 
the engineer of the Miami conservancy district} must plan now as 
though it was decided. 

E. A, DEEDS, 


Telegram Deeds to Kuhns, April 30, 1917: 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 30, 1917. 
Ezra M. KUHXS, 
Miami Conservancy District, Dayton, Ohio: 
Options should be rushed in the vicinity of Fairfield, raising the 
price if necessary. 
E. A, DEEDS, 


Telegram Deeds to Kuhns, April 30, 1917: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30, 1917, 
Ezra M. Kvxns, 


Miami Conservancy District, Dayton, Ohio: 
at Camp | se 


Ohio State Maahi! is 2 to-day to cooperate with 8 
— 9 acne to 


aviation. the through which pub- 
licity is given out, and there is no objection — the ee statement if 
called upon. 1 25 


| Telegram Deeds to Talbott, May 11, 1917: 


WastlincTon, D. C., May II, 1917. 
H. E. TALBOTT, Dayton, Ohio: 


Think your whole plan is ideal. 
Telegram Talbott to Deeds, May 11, 1917: 


E. A. DEEDS, 
Care New Willard, Waskington, D. C.: 

8 remainin — secured to cover 2,500 acres will be closed bx to- 
morrow evening start Monday on immediate e possession of land, so 
— fields will be ready when buildings are finished. This applies to cen- 

tral 1,000 acres in iront of new building. Builders may retain use of 
buildings and barns for a few months and in some cases until winter, but 
main fields must be prepared without delay if they are to be used this 
fall. Think best to give no reason for immediate possession and feel 
sure we can arrange it. We can arrange financial matters as suggested. 
Wire if you approve. 


Telegram Deeds to Talbott, May 11, 1917: 
Wasuinctos, D. C., May 11, 1917. 
II. E. Ta 


. TALBOTT, 
Uity National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio: 

With few exceptions owners can, if n continue to live in 
their houses for a year, thus avoiding necessity of moving this summer. 
‘Their teams will be tog giving revenue to them. District wants te 
try out fying on large 


E. A. DEEDS. 
May 11, 1917. 


H. E. Tarzorr. 


and wants to try experiment at once, 


indorsed the proposal, stating et it —— This is ag a suggestion. You doubtless may have a better one. Atag ve 


necessary to exercise option at once; and if so, I will gladly go on 
trict’s note for full amount. a 


Telegram Deeds to Talbott, May 12, 1917: 
E WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12, 1917. 


City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio: 


Suggest Kuhns, Emmett, Grant, and Brown be here Monday morning 
for conference on conservancy, bringing description of entire 2,500. 
Tax value and tax rate of propert ery. under discussion. Will be helpful. 
pude can be delayed at without difficulty. Everythi: 


y- 
E. A. DEEDS. 

The partiality for this site does not appear to have been warranted 
by any advan it can be said to possess. Indeed, no satisfacto: 
reason appears for the securing of so large a tract, as apparently 1,4 
or 1,500 acres would have answered the purpose. 

Fields of about 650 acres were selected at Rantoul and Detroit for 
two-squadron fields, and the field at Dayton was for four squadrons. 
Both the — interest and the 7 to purchase are subject to a 
flood easement. The evidence is that in case of a flood such as that of 
ne qar ear 1913, the impounded water wee is, after = completion ef 

which it is understood w completed in two or three 
— * would ye the lowland to a X depth of about 40 feet; the lowest 
Tangut would have 24 feet of water, t is, over the eaves, and the 
— — han; would have 18 feet of water. ‘The barracks and various 
dings, which stand on higher und, Koula ok be seriously affected. 
The warehouse itself 9 7 large s place, and the 
— that some o eal gl pe the past year 
bas suffered from moisture not 
quences of flood in the Miama Val 
detention basin, it should be added that a considerable part of the traet 
consists of swamp land, which is unsuitable for the use for which it 


E. A. DEEDS, 


was paran 

There is no evidence that Deeds himself had any interest in the 
land 3 He 3 of the aoe ae distri 5 
was a ic enterp not organized for 3 an 
ae p adyances had been made by th the 5 oducts 
Co. (a —— of which had o ay} Deeds person- 
ally an ter credited back to him and e maintenance 


account R the company. 0 
tions for the district. The t of this was to leave the 
Dayton Metal Products Co. a 1 of the enterprise but without 
interest in the land. Mr. Deeds had been appointed on the Munitions 
Standards Board in March, 1917, 11. he acce) peep ted appointment on the 
Aircraft Production Boa t this pme pomares he 
ore pas- 
his only ra R — 


THE CONTRACT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT a THE WILBUR WRIGHT FIELD, 


The next step was the of 22 2 for development. The 
contract was ed by t. under the direction of the Chief 

ignal Officer, and its terms were — unreasonable. It was on a cost- 
plus basis with a sliding scale, which as applied to the amount 3 
expended gives the contractor a co! ion of a + 
mum limit of $140,000. ‘The contractor, the 
fa Co., was recommended by Deeds. 


es t 


company had done 
5 


nothing in an extensive way for several years, having 

since the year 1908 in selling material and in o ting a mill 
and a lum btn Its capital << was $75, Prior to ‘Ape 1917, 
one S. S. s holdings were 


ased had owned 117 of the 750 shares. 
then tinerea: to 417 shares, and in — 


uiring these 560 ohne 
was backed by H. E. Talbott, who as 


nt of the City National Ba: 


= ny ton arranged for a loan of $60,000 for the King wrote 
neey on April 25, 1917: “As to the ownershi the stock, if 
see fl t to back me up in it, this can be determin in any manner that 
ou see fit.” It was P ot long after the control of the Deyton Lumber & 
ufacturing Co. =a thus acquired that the arran ent was made 
for giving to this co: the contract to develop Wilbur Wright Field. 
King’s pede of the "the circumstances in which this eonia was ob- 
tained is very i one 2 a notable contrast to the difi- 


culties of many — on, Unay: 
King was sent for by Talbo 


“recommended down at Washingto on to assume the bility of 
0 ae he Bea ny buildings for Wilbur . Fiela,” end ¢ ed that 

yg nes about ay it, 1017 on for purpose, 
This was on turday, May 17, 1917, and on Sunday Talbott tele- 


— to King, asking him to leave immediately for 8 
ceordingly King went to Washington on Sunday afternoon, takin; 
same train with Deeds. It was arran that Kin 
next day at Deeds’s office, which he was informed was on the same floor 
with that of the contracting officer, Capt. — Accordingly on the 
following day, May 19, s introduced King to Capt. in 
two or three day: on May 23, the contract was 
Edgar testifies: King was brought down here by Col. and 
recommended to us as a proper contractor, the most available in Dayton 


rae elon ing Ws tl t th rresponde betw Deeds and 
e follow a portion o e co; ndence een sa 
Talbott relati 5 > 


Telegram Deeds to Talbott, May 23, 1917: 
1 WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1917. 


city National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio: 

returns to Dayton this Sr He is undertaking 

er, he alone is unable to get through with. It will de 
that you give him a vision of this job and some very definite 

gestions how to hit it ina big way. This is the biggest undertaking 


sug! 
that has ever been put across in Dayton. 
E. A. DEEDS. 


Telegram Deeds to Talbott, May 23, 1917: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1917. 
H. E. Tareorr, Dayton, Ohio: 

Suggest you direct UNIF . gee oa contract to be 
given soon, so that it rae avoid criticism a the same time tell 
the pori This is A aged rf om vital because of Capt. Waring to start 
work Friday and the visitors whom I am bringing, who may read the 
papers. Your good Jodgment is needed on this. E 1 5 

k EEDS, 
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Telegram Deeds to Talbott, May 24, 1917: : i 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2$, 1917. 
H. E. TALBOTT, 


City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio: 

In arranging for contract do not overlook a local contractor and 
lumberman in Osborne. Ezra Kuhns knows his name. He has been 
friendly to us, and I promised him something to do on — 85 25 


Telegram Talbott to Deeds, May 28, 1917: 


E. A. DEEDS, 
Care New Willard, Washington, D. C.: 

Just to remind you, chartered accountants of Government selection, 
expense to be paid by contractor and charged to cost of work. Piece- 
work for labor only on various unit sections in various classifications 
of work will do much toward speed and economy, Each individual 
transaction to have the approval of officer in charge betore it one 


E. TALBOTT. 
Telegram Deeds to Talbott, May 31, 1917: 


May 31, 1917. 
II. E. Tatsorr, Sr., Dayton, Ohio: pia ES 
Wi hat progress has been made on Dayton Field. s for our 
faucet to. the ATA If foundations have been started, for instance, 
and how many men on the job. This only needs to be a rough estimate. 


EEDS, 
Aircraft Production Board. 
Telegram Talbott to Deeds, June 1, 1917: 


Deeps, Aircraft Production Board, 

War „3 Washington, D. C.: 
Steam shovel and large trench digging machine now in place. Three 
cutting gangs at work, Teams and tractors on ground. 8 
finishing sheds and office for construction purposes. Foundation ex- 
cayations in progress. Have plant and equipment for six concrete 
angs which will be at work early in the week, Sidewalks progressing. 
Repairing highways to facilitate trucking operations from Dayton, 
Purchased five new Packard trucks to augment transportation over the 
existing available trucks. Next week will see everything booming along. 
All material, lumber, cement, planks, board roofin located and on the 
way. Wish you would think over method of authority which can be 
given me to rush transportation of railway cars. This looks like the 
main point of con — 1 apartenas 85 . 2 

nized with experien: and competent supervisors and foremen. 
this in spite of the fact that it has rained every day since Waring has 
been here, 


EEDS. 
May 28, 1917. 


June 1, 1917. 


II. E. TALBOTT. 


Despite the indications of these messages, and of his transactions 
with King, Mr. Talbott testifies positively that he had no interest in 
the enterprise, except as a citizen of Dayton and got nothing out of 
it beyond 6 per cent interest received by the Dayton Metal Products 
Co. on money loaned. 

King had no capital available “for the enterprise, nor had the Day- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. King's testimony is: 

“Q. Did you have the capital to swing that?—A. Not without as- 
istance. 

i; HO: Where did you expect to get the assistance ?—A. When I talked 
to Mr. Talbott he told me on the puuta afternoon, I said, Well, 
this will take a good deal of money.“ He said, ‘ Yes, but,’ he sald, vou 
need not worry about that. We will work out some way for that.“ 
He said, 1 do not know how we will work it out, but we will work out 
some way for that.'” 

The financial assistance that King needed was obtained upon the 
credit of the ee tet Metal Products Co., supported by the personal 

aranties of H. E. Talbott and C. F. Kettering. Notes of the Dayton 
sumber. & . Co, to the extent of $400,000 were dis- 
counted by the Dayton Metal Products Co. with the American Ex- 
change National Bank, of New York. It was originally contemplated 
that these notes should be indorsed by Deeds and Talbott, as is shown 
by the . of a letter to Mr. Talbott from W. H. Ben- 
nett, vice president of the American Exchange National Bank, under 
date of June 25, 1917: 

“Referring to the conversation which the writer had with you on 
Thursday, I have conferred with Mr. Kenzel, assistant cashier of the 
Federal reserve bank, and upon your statement that the Dayton Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. is under contract with the United States 
Government for the preparation of the aviation field at Dayton, and 
that said — 115 is to receive payments on the 10th of each month 
on the presentation of receipted vouchers for work completed in the 
previous month; and that it is the intention of the ton Metal 
Products Co. to make advances to said Dayton Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co. of amounts necessary to carry on the work, he ruled that 
the paper executed by the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and 
indorsed by the Dayton Metal Products Co. to cover said funds so 
advanced will be eligible for rediscount with the Federal reserve bank, 

“Therefore, we feel that it will probably be of mutual advantage 
to provide for the advance of wes requested from us by a three 
months’ note executed by the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
to the order of the Dayton Metal Products Co. and indorsed by Mr. 
H. E. Talbott and Mr. A. Deeds. If you so desire, the indorsement 
of the individuals can be secured by an assi ent from the Dayton 
Metal Products Co. of certain securities now in safekeeping with us to 
the individuals referred to.” 

It was subsequently arran that the indorsements should be those 
of Talbott and Kettering, who also gave their separate agreement of 
guaranty. The avails of discounted pener were pan by the Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank to the credit of the yton Metal Products Co. It 
appears from the accounts between the Dayton Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. and the Dayton Metal Products Co. that, while the latter com- 
pany ultimately paid the notes, their proceeds were used in arge part 

om time to time for the benefit of the Dayton Metal Products Co. 

The credit to the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., thus extended 
to it upon its notes, was furnished without security, or, as Mr. Talbott 
put it, with “no further security except in the man (King). I trusted 
the man; I knew his contract.” After the contract had been obtained, 
King increased his stockholdings in the Dayton Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. by the purchase of 104 additional shares, borrowing for the pur- 
pose $20,000 from the Dayton National Bank. 

It appears that the total amount paid by the Government under the 
contract with the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturi Co. to August 14, 
1918, amounted to $3,115,161.94. This represents the amount paid for 
the cost of the work; that is, for lumber, materials, etc. The commis- 
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sion or 11 of the contractor, which had been 
amounted to $102,436.04. 


An audit of the books of the 1875 77 re present 
2 ey repo 


aid to that date, 
There has been considerable trouble in con- 


e pars of the compensation of the contractor until a satis- 
factory adjustment has been made. Of the profits received from the 
Government it would appear that the moneys have been retained in the 
business of the company, except to the extent of a dividend of $37,500, 
on the capital stock. Of this dividend K in 

s 


amount it a rs that he had received 70 per cent, or $18,235, to 
July 1, 1918. He had paid $11,000 on account of his loan ($21 000} to 
the Dayton National Bank. He had paid a on the $ 600 oan 


tions otherwise difficult to understand), this fact would not affect Col. 
Deeds, unless he were found to be interested in that Mares ones The 
question would thus come back to the transfer of his stock in the Day- 
ton Metal Products Co., which has already been considered. 


M COOK FIELD (FORMERLY KNOWN AS NORTH FIELD), 


This is a field of approximately 200 acres in and adjacent to Dayton, 
which was leased by the Government from the Dayton Metal Products 
Co., and has been used for the porvoo of making various tests. Lieut. 
Col. Vincent first suggested another field (South Field or Moraine Field) 
and brought the matter to the attention of Col. Deeds by whom that 
fleld was pena ally owned. On September 27, 1917, Col. Deeds sent 
the following telegram to Mr. Talbott: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 27, 1917. 
Mr. H. E. TALBOTT 


City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Col. Clark takes letter regarding Moraine flying field with him to 
Dayton to-night. George McCann has another letter, for Mr. Kettering. 
Government will lease land, put up buildings, and operate experimental 
field. Lease will be for three years without privilege of purchase, as 
that is not necessary. Have complete description of property prepared 
also statement of cost of buildings already erected and suggested 
monthly rent arrangement and have George McCann bring them to 
Washington to complete lease. Have him prepare deed for this prop- 
erty to Mr. Kettering, who in turn will lease it to the Government. 

DEEDS, Equipment Division. 


Talbott and Kettering refused to consent to this use of South or 
Moraine Field, as it was said to be needed for experimentation in con- 
nection with the Dayton Wright Airplane Co., and they suggested North 
Field, or what afterwards became known as McCook Field. The latter 
tract had originally been purchased by Deeds and Kettering, each of 
them bearing one-half of the cost, and they had made some improve- 
ments, such as leveling, removing trees, etc., and had erected one or 
two small buildings. The object of their purchase had been to de- 
velop a training field for airplanes, to be used by civilians, but this 
project could not be carried out. The suggestion was that this arcel, 
with approximately 82 acres of land adjoining, which was owned by the 
Dayton Metal Products Co., would be suitable for the Government's 
use as an experimental station. Deeds did not wish to be a party to 
the lease, and conyered to Kettering his undivided one-half interest 
in the parcel owned by them in common, and ge roma then conveyed 
that parcel to the Dayton Metal Products Co., which thereupon leased 
the entire tract to the Government. 

The lease was dated October 4, 1917. Col. Deeds was present at the 
conference at which the terms were settled and sent the following tele- 
gram to Talbott on October 3: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 3, 1917. 
Mr. H. E. Tat 


BOTT, 
City National Bank Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Have worked out a lease for the North Dayton Field, $12,800 a 
year without cash payment. It is the best thing tbat can be done 
under the circumstances, and suggest its acceptance. Craighead will 
discuss it with you in detall when you see him. 

DEEDS, Equipment Division. 


Lieut. Col. Edgar, under the authority of the Chief Signal Officer 
and the Approval of the Chief of Staff and of the Assistant Secretary 
of War, signed the lease on behalf of the Government. The rental is 
at the rate of $12,800 a year with an option of renewal from year to 
year, until June 30, 1921. There is no option to purchase; the lessor 
agrees that at the expiration of the lease the lessee may remove the 
structures and improvements erected by it upon the premises. 

The contract for the development of the field was made with the Day- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., notwithstanding the fact that the 
contractor had failed to give satisfaction in connection with the Wilbur 
Wright Field. This is explained by Col. Raper as follows: > 

“We had an o ilbur Wright Field. We had prac- 
tically reorgani letermined to take them 
over to McCook Field, which was brought to us vy Col. Deeds as a rush 

Ie personally brought 


anization at the 


ae e 

We did not pick out McCook Field; awe a nothing to do with its loca- 
on. 
i 


to August 14, 1918, amounts to $949,085.35, and the contractor’s com- 
nsation is 7 per cent of the cost with a maximum limit 9 6,200 
he amount d to that date as contractor's profit was $26,667.65 


The remaining portion of the total compensation has been withheld 
awaiting the audit of the contractor’s accounts, 


1918. 


p: et 
e to be an absolute sale—his interest to Kettering, and was not 

terested in the lease by Kettering’s grantee, the Dayton Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., unless he was interested in the stock of that company, 4 ques- 
tion already considered. It is understood that the amounts advanced 
by Deeds in connection with the development of that portion of the 
tract in which he had an undivided one-half interest were taken into 
account in the settlement that was made in November, 1917, when the 
amount to be paid (by Doten) to the Domestic Building Co. for the plant 
acguired by the payon Wright Airplane Co, was determined; but this 
fact is not sufficient to establish an interest in the lease so as to bring 
-the matter within the range of the Federal penal statute. 

SOUTH FIELD OR MORAINE FIELD. 


This is a tract of about 110 acre fend south of the city of Dayton 
and a short distance from the plant the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. 
The greater ps of the land belongs to Col. Deeds. It has been im- 
proved b the erection of a number of pane and other buildings. 
‘his land was leased about November 80, 1917, to the Dayton Wright 

irplane Co, for a period of three years at a rental of $1 per year. It 
is used by that company as a place of experimentation. 
tures for hangars and improvements upon South Field which had been 
made by Col. s had been taken into account in the settlement made 
with the Domestic Building Co, 

ACCEPTANCE FIELD, 

This is a feld lying close to the plant of the Dayton Wright Airplane 
Co, upon which the airplanes it manufactures for the Government are 
taken out for trial. he greater part of this field belongs to the 
Moraine Development Co., and it appears that Deeds is interes in this 
field as a stockholder in that com y. Deeds and Kettering each hold 

55 shares out of a total of 10, shares, the aay oy A of the stock 

held by Adam Schantz. This field is leased to the Dayton Wright 
Airplane Co. The transactions relating to South Field and Acceptance 
Field were with the Dayton Wright Airplane Co., and not with the 
Government, 

(3) COL: SIDNEY D. WALDON. 


During the period in question Col. Waldon was a stockholder in the 
Packard Motor Car Co. This interest he retained, but he disclosed it to 
the Aircraft Production Board at its meeting of August 27, 1917, and to 
the Secretary of War, and it does not appear that he took part at any 
time in any proceedings of the board or in any other transactions in 
relation to the Packard Co. No interest on his part in any other con- 
cern having dealings with the Government is shown. 


{4) COL, ROBERT L. MONTGOMERY, 


At the time Col. Montgomery entered the service of the Government 
he was one of the directors of the J. G. Brill Co., of Philadelphia, hold- 
ing one share of common stock. Col. Montgomery states that he re- 
signed from the board of directors and sold his share of stock on Septem- 
ber 22, 1917, before any contract was made by that company with the 
Government and that he did not negotiate the contracts in which that 
company is interested. Col. Montgomery further states that at the time 
he entered the Government's service it was agreed with his partners that 
no member of the firm should have mag: Bape in any concern con- 
nected with aircraft work. It appears t the wife of one of his part- 
ners held for some time 200 shares of the stock of the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Corporation, which she had purchased in her own right, and 
then sold it, and that su nentl she bought some. 500 shares of the 
stock of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation. With these transac- 
tions Col. Montgomery had no connection. 

Col. Montgomery's firm (Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler) in August, 
1917, took an interest of $250,000 in an underwriting syndicate through 
the National City Co. for the flotation of $5,000,000 6 per cent notes of 
the Electric Auto-Lite Corporation. Later, Montgomery, Clothier & 
Tyler issued a circular offering the notes for sale to the public. These 
notes of the Electric Auto-Lite Corporation were „ in part, as the 
circular states, by a specific pledge of collateral, among which were 
shares, amounting to $12,500,000 in par value, of the common stock of 
the Willys-Overland Co. ‘The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., of New York, 
was made trustee to receive the pledge. The sale of all the notes was 
completed by September 12, 1917, $116,000 being sold through Montgom- 


ery, Clothier & Tyler, who receiv $8,500 in settlement of their interest 
e underwriting Col. Montgomery states that is transaction, 
with others, was undoubtedly mentioned to him b; ers at or 


tember, 1917, at the time of this transaction, Col. Montgomery, on be 
of the Government, was negotiating contracts with the Will verland 
o. for the manufacture of engines for training planes. e Willys- 


had contracts with the Government for airplane engines. While 

Electric Auto-Lite Corporation was affiliated with the Will erland 
and Curtiss Cos. the transaction in question concerned the flotation 
merely of notes of the Electric Auto-Lite Ltd gg ene and the interest 


of purchasers of these notes in the stock com ba dealings with 
the Government was — 3 ge the pl of the Willys-Overland 
stock as collateral security, It appears that while Col. Montgomery’s 


firm took part in the sale of the notes as members of the underwriting 
syndicate, none of the notes were actually purchased by his firm, either 
for firm account or for any individual partner, and in these circum- 
stances it is believed that there would be no sufficient ground for holding 
the above-quoted statutes to be applicable. 

Apart from the above matter, there is no evidence that Col. Mont- 
gomery has had an interest in any corporation, association, or firm with 
which he has dealt as an officer or agent of the Government. 


Other oficials. 


LIEUT. COL. JESSE G. VINCENT. 

In April, 1917, Mr. Vincent was vice president of the Packard Motor 
Car Co. in chache of engineering, with a salary of $25,000 a year. Under 
his contract with that company made in 1912 he was entitled to sub- 
serlbe for certain shares of its stock. On August 15, 1917, having 
resigned his office, he made a settlement with the company, receiving 
his salary to that date and a bonus of $5,000 for the Pe year’s 
work, and at the same time, through the cxercise of his option, he 
acquired $15,000 of common stock at par, which, with the stock diyi- 
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dends previously declared thereon, gave him approximately 347 shares. 

He had purchased outside abont 82 share, so that he became a stock- 

holder in the Packard Motor Car Co. to the extent of 429 shares of the 

common stock of the par value of $42,900. This stock he has continued 

to hold since August, 1917; he has received dividends of 11 per cent 

apache with the exception of one quarter, for which a dividend was 
sed. 

From about May 27, 1917, until August 15, 1917, Mr. Vincent, while 
paid by the Packard Co., was actually at work for the Government in 
the development of the Liberty motor. It is said that for this period 
he was “loaned *’ by his company to the Government. On September 3. 
1917, he received a commission in the Army with the rank of major, and 
later he was raised to the rank of lieutenant colonel. About July 1, 
1917, he was put in charge, as a civilian, of the engine design section 

e remained in this service after he was com- 


Army he had transactions with the Packard Motor Car Co. in which 
he acted on behalf of the Government. On June 6, 1917, the Aircraft 
5 Board adopted a resolution which provides, after recitals, 
as follows: 

“Therefore be it resolved, That the board proceed immediately to 
Secure space wherein to bring together sufficient draftsmen under a 
competent engineering organization to produce complete designs of 8 
and 12 cylinder motors, to be known as the US-SA and U8-124, re- 
spectively ; that the design for the 4 and 6 cylinder motors follow as 
soon as practicable, these motors to be known as the US-4A and US-GA, 
1 vely. These designs and drawings to be made to include the 
designs and drawings for the special tools necessary to produce the 
parts of these motors. ‘The board should undertake to have the parts 
made wherever in its judgment they can be most quickly and advan- 
tageously done and have them sent to Washington and assembled here 
in space to be secured, parts to be made for five (5) US-124 and five (5), 


US-SA. 2 

“And be it further resolred, That the board recommend to the office 
of the Chief Signal Officer that the sum of $250,000 be immediately set 
aside to carry on this work and that a disbursing officer be assigned to 
handle this fund.” 

This allotment, or $249,159.10, was paid to the Packard Motor Car 
Co. for drawings, models, tests, etc., and for six US-S8A's and five 
US-—12A's, which were to serve as standardized engines. No written 
contract for this work or written order for this work setting forth unit 

rices or specifying the terms on which the work was to be performed is 
‘ound in the files of the Signal Corps, and in this respect the proceeding 
was very irregular. Instead of there being an appropriate agreement 
or written order, it appears that verbal orders were given from time to 
time by Mr. Vincent, which, it is testified, were con ed in conversa- 
tions with Mr. Deeds. 

The first voucher 88 by the Packard Co. for this development 
work was for $104,500, which was Ree on August 11, 1917, upon a 
certificate of Mr. Deeds, then a civilian, 
division. While Mr. Deeds was familiar in a general way w. 
work, it does not appear that he or any one else acting for the Govern- 
ment, except Mr. Vincent, had detailed information as to what had been 
done or as to actual cost. The exact amount of the outlays could not 
then be stated either by the campen or by Mr. Vincent, and while defi- 
nite amounts were placed opposite the particular services and engines 
described in the voucher, these amounts were mere estimates. The 
youcher did not so state, but the payments were virtually payments on 
account, Included in this first voucher Kpy August 11) were the sala- 
ries and traveling expenses, as estimated, of those in the engineering 
organization which Mr. Vincent had effected for this development work, 
including the salary of Mr. Vincent himself after he came to Washing- 
ton as above stated. As he testified : 

“In other words, this item was intended to cover not only the mak- 

of drawings, but the moving of engineers here to date and also a lot 
of traveling expenses incident thereto * * that was all lum 
under original design work. * * * . Was there any itemization 
of that anywhere? A. There was not, use it was possible to 
make any such itemization. I knew 8 what it would cost. 
3 . How much of that amount of $37,000 included in that 
voucher—that is, the voucher for $104,500—was for salaries? A. 1 
should say about one-third. Q. For what period were those salaries 
allowed. A. Thr were allowed for the period that the men were 
actually on the job. y 

. . * * * * * + 


“Q. Is your salary included in the $37,000? A. I think it is.” 

Another voucher in similar form for $73,194.72 was presented by thé 
Packard Co. on November 20, 1917. It was accompanied by a letter 
from Maj. Vincent, representing the engine-design section of the Signal 
Corps, to Col. Deeds, which stated: 

I have perso supervised this work and hereby certify that all 
of the above material has been delivered to the Government and is now 
ary, ye for Government purposes. 

“The prices at which the engines are billed are onip he some an 
correct and may be high or low, but this can not be de ed until a 
final cueckup is made when the job is completed. There are several 
engines yet to be delivered, and before we pay for the final ones, I will 
arrange to have a checkup made in order to insure that the total amount 

aid for the entire job is entirely fair to both the Government and the 

ckard Motor Car Co. I would ask that payment be made the Packard 

Motor Car Co. 5 in this connection, as they are going to a great 
deal of trouble to do this e mental work for us.” 

A third voucher for $60,000, for three engines, which was also a 
mere estimate, was d on December 6, 1917, on Col. Deeds’s certificate. 

The fourth, and l, voucher was paid on Januar, 


19, 1918, for the 
two remaining engines, which were put down at $5,782.19 each so as to 
bring the total amount expended for the development work within the 
above-mentioned allotment of $250,000. The Packard Co. at this time 
submitted an itemized statement of its outlays which Maj. Vincent exam- 
ined and approved. This statement purported to show the total cost of 
the entire work; that is the cost of material and labor, the direct 
expense (including traveling and other 3 of the organization 
which Mr. Vincent brought to Washington for the purpose of working 


in charge of the equipment 
ith the 
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on the design of the Liberty motor) and the overhead charges. 
items aggregate $221,474.75, to which a profit of 125 per cen 
684.35) was added, 8 a total of $249,159.10. Maj. Vincent wrote 
the following letter to Col. Deeds in submitting the final voucher with 
his approval of the itemization of cost: 

DAYTON, Onto, January 19, 1918. 


From: Maj. J. G. Vincent, airplane experimental engineering department, 

Lindsey Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

To: Col. E. A. Deeds, uthern Railway Building, Washington, D. C. 
Subject : Final payment on the Liberty engine development order. 

1. I am Inclosing herewith bills from the Packard Co. for the last, or 
No. 6, 8-cylinder e „and the last, or No. 5, 12-cylinder engine. I. 
bills have been heid in abeyance until the Packard Co. could furnish us 
with a final accounting pA ehar e cost of the job. 

2. You will remember that the joint Army and Navy technical com- 
mittee set aside an appropriation of $250,000 to cover the cost of this 
job. At the time they set aside this amount and asked me to have 10 
engines built I was afraid it could not be done within the appropriation, 
but am glad to be able to advise you that altogether we built 11 engines, 
as well as 2 wooden models and ran several tests under this order and 
still kept within the OY hrr gear You will note that the last two 
engines are built at $5,732.19 each, as this just balances out the net 
cost to the Packard Co, plus 12} per cent profit. 

3. As a matter of general information I want to point out that the 
Packard Co. cooperated with us to the limit on this „ and many of 
their executives gave a great deal of their time to t work for which 
they received no pay whatsoever. It is also a fact that this work was 
ap ahead of a deal of other work, causing losses which can never 

e computed. wy did this cheerfully because their heart was in the 
job, my only o — in mentioning it is to in some degree give them 
eir attitude, as I know no one at Washington can possibly 
realize what this brand of cooperation costs. 

4. I want to go on record as 8 that I do not know of any other 
=“ in the world where this job could have been done at an g like 

s cost 

5. During the last two years that I was with the Packard Co. they 


These 
t ($27,- 


spent approximately a half million dollars on aircraft development 
Work. e spending of this money not only put me in tion te know 
what should make an aircraft engine, but it also resulted in the develop- 


ment of an organization at the Packard plant which was read 
ing to grab this Liberty job. I think you will find the brief résumé of 
costs entirely satisfactory, but I simply want to state that the Packard 
Co., of course, have a complete record of all the transactions, if they 
should ever be required. I think, however, that this job is so obviously 
reasonable that nothing else will be required. I want to urge that you 
have final payment made to the Packard Co. immediately, as they are 
carrying on a lot of devetopment work for us and are, therefore, carrying 


co: erable investment at all times. 
2 (Signed) J. G. VINCENT, 


Major, S. C., U. 8, A. 


The irregularity of proceeding in this manner without a contract or 
proper order in writing is apparent. No price had been fixed for the 
work or materials; if only outlays were to be reimbursed, it was neces- 
sary that outlays should be appropriately proved before payment was 
made, and this had not been done in the case of the first three pay- 
ments. Nor does it appear that at the time the first voucher for 
$104,500 was passed, on or about August 11, 1917, Mr. Deeds had any 
authority in the absence of a written contract or a — — written order 
to give the certificate. The Chief Signal Officer fies that he did 
not have such authority. Nor was his certificate itself accurate in its 
terms, as there was no agreement for a peee; and if there was an agree- 
ment for the reimbursement of actua pon the voucher, being a 
mere estimate, was not in accordance therewith. 

It should be sald, however, that the evidence does not afford ground 
for the conclusion that the Government was defrauded or that there 
was any intent to defraud the Government on the part of any of the 

rties concerned. ‘The work was development work, these first engines 
Reine made by hand in advance of 3 up for quantity production in 

oes not a r t the serv- 

id or that the estimates of 

that the amounts as esti- 


the president of the Packard 
paid under these vouchers as 
finally 1 Sage did not embrace any expenses incurred in the original 
work of the Packard Co. in developing an aircraft engine iom is, 37 2 


relating to false and fraudulent vouchers or the facilitating or obtaining 


of 
Section 41 of the Criminal Code explicitly prohibits an 


which 
statute. 
LIEUT. COL. GRORGE W. MIXTER. 


Lieut. Col. Mister, formerly vice president of Deere & Co., of Moline, 
III., manufacturers of agricultural machinery, came to Washington in 
July, 1917. to undertake the organization of the inspection department 
of the aircraft engineering division of the Signal Corps. He was later 
the in jon 4 rtment of the eupan division of the 

He was commissioned as an officer in the Signal Co 
917. The work of the in- 
or acceptance of material 
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Prior to his connection with the Government, Mr. Mixter held 25 
shares (par value $2,500) of the preferred stock of the Curtiss Aero- 
— 5 & Motor Corporation. He has not disposed of this stock. He tes - 

fies that he had sold his common stock in the company about two years 
ago and that he had not given thought to the retention of the few pre- 
ferred shares; that his personal accounts are kept at bis office in Moline 
and are in cha of his secretary. The Curtiss Co. bad important con- 
tracts with the Government for the production of aeroplanes, and Lieut, 
Col. Mixter was in charge of the organization of the inspection of mate- 
rials and products at ee as well as at otber plaats, and he visited 
the Curtiss piant from e to time in the exercise of his authority as 
head of the inspection department and as production manager, and as 
an officer of the Government he dealt with such questions at this plant 
as required attention. 

The 3 8 “transaction of business“ is broad enough to 
embrace the acti 2 Bee officers or ope of the United States who are 
heads of divisions ving charge of the inspection of products under 
contracts requiring the action of Government inspectors in course of 

ormance. It would be a narrow construction to hold that the stat- 
ute (Crim. Code, sec. 41) is limited to the making of contracts or * 
placing of orders or transactions relating to area or discharge. It 
would seem to be quite as important that the chief of a department of 
inspection, selecting the inspectors who act under his instructions at 
the plants of contractors, should be free from interest in the corpora- 
tion whose work is inspected. as the 8 themselves, and both 
the chief of an ion department and the inspectors may proper! 
be regarded as agents of the Government for the transaction of busi- 
ness with the corporation. The same would be true of the production 
manager having supervision of production under contracts with the 
Government. o ruling in the Federal courts with respect to the appli- 
cability of the statute to such an officer or agent of the Government has 
been found. In the view that the statute has the scope suggested, Lieut. 
Col. Mixter acted as an officer or agent of the United States, contrary 
to the prohibition, for the transaction of business with the Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, in which he was a stockholder. Iis 
holdings were small, but it can not be said that for that reason the 
statute is inapplicable. 

MAJ. HOWARD C, MARMON. 


Maj. Marmon joined the Signal about June, 1917, and almost 
immediately was sent to Karpa with the Aeronautical Commission. 
On his return he was assigned to duty with the airplane experimental 
department at McCook Field, Dayton. Prior to his service with the 
Government he was vice president and engineer of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., of Indianapolis, which was engaged in manufacturing mill 
machinery and motor cars, and he heid $15,000 in par value of the stock 
of that company, its book value being several times Its par. On enter- 
ing fhe Army, he gave to his brother a power of attorney to dispose of 
his shares, and they were transferred to his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Marmon, and have since stood in her name, The transfer was a gift; 
Maj. Marmon testifies that he has no interest in the stock. His mother 
turns over to him the income of other property which is the equivalent 
of the salary he had previously received from the ge & Marmon Co, 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co. has a contract for 3, Libe engines 
rts, and previously had a contract, which was fill for 
tt engines and spares. The evidence is that Maj. Marmon 
had no part in the negotiations relating to these contracts or with the 
supervision of inspection, production, or payments. tle has been en- 
gaged in the airplane neg Nyman department, or engineering depart- 
ment at McCook Field. It does not appear that he has had any trans- 
action with the Nordyke & Marmon Co. save that he sent to that com- 
pany, with others, from McCook Field, the blue prints for the Libert 
engine. It also appears that he si a communication from McCoo 
Field relating to a Marmon automobile which had been ordered by Lieut. 
Col, Vincent for that department. Taking all the facts into considera- 
1 is no sufficient ground for a charge of violation of the statute 

case. 


and spare 
1,000 Hall- 


SECOND LIEUT. SAMUEL B. VROOMAN, JR. 


In a subsequent portion of this report reference is made to the 
Mahogany Manufacturers and Importers Association, a voluntary asso- 
ciation of the leading mahogany manufacturers of the United States, 
which was formed last January in connection with negotiations for the 
purchase by the Government of mahogany for airplane propellers, One 
of the members of the association is the S. B. Vrooman Co., of Phila- 
delphia. Second Lieut. Vrooman is the son of Samuel E. Vrooman, 
who was the head of this company until his death, a short time 57 
Second Lieut. Vrooman is 81 years of age, and for upward of nine 

ears was at work in his father’s company handling lumber, inspect- 
ng, and selling. On his marriage, in June, 1917, his father gave him 
10,000 in par value of the company’s stock, which for some years 

s paid 20 — cent dividends annually. is stock he still holds, tn 
addition to the dividends on his stock. the 8. B. Vrooman Co. bas con- 
tinued to pay him since he entered the service of the Government the 
sum of a week, which is the equivalent of the compensation he 
previously recelved for his services to the company. 

n rember, 1 „ 8. B. Vrooman, jr., became identified with the 
Equipment Division of the Signal Corps as a civilian and was made an 
in: tor of mahogany purchased by the Government. In 8 
1918, he was put in charge of the inspection of all propeller lumber. Ile 
selected the district officers, who in turn selected the inspectors, Mr. 
Vrooman issued instructions to the district officers, visited the plants 
to see that the py tye were doing their duty, and ssed on dis- 
va ole rage He has continued in this service, and in July. 1918, 

a commission as second lieutenant. Among the plants sub- 
ject to his jurisdiction as head of 3 of propeller lumber is that 
of the S. B. Vrooman Co., which had contracts with the Gov- 
ernment and is within the 1 assigned to the district office at 
New York. S, B. Vrooman, Ex ected the head of this office, Mr. 
McCullough, who was respon: ble to him for the efficiency of the in- 
spection and for the carrying out of his instructions, which related 
to the Inspection at the Vrooman plant as well as others. The conclu- 
sion is not to be esca that 8. B. Vrooman, jr., was the agent of 
the Government dir 8 responsible for the proper inspection of the 
mahogany delivered by the S. B. Vrooman Co. the Government under 
its contracts, a that his acting as such agent for the transaction 
of business with the corporation in which he was a stockholder was in 
violation of the statute. ; 

Fourth. The aircraft program. 
into the war we had no combat planes and 
ning and scouting purposes. 8 


nee with 


1918. 


Avlation engineering. The airplane manufacturing industry was in its 
infancy in this country. But these difficulties were not concealed. The 
necessity of prompt endeavor to surmount them and of securing at 
once the full benefit of foreign experience was obvious. 

On May 22, 1917, the Joint Army and Navy Technical Aircraft Board, 
consisting of officers of the Army and Navy 3 qualified by reason 
of aeronautical experience, made a series of recommendations to the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the ie which were dul ap- 
proved by each Secretary. It was recommend. that there should be 
purcha by the Army (from the Curtiss Acroplane & Motor Corpora- 
tion) 700 Curtiss JN-4 advanced training planes, equipped with the 
Curtiss OX-5 engines, with 50 per cent extra engines and appropriate 
amount of engine and airplane spares.” The purchase of 1 nome 
engines (40 for the Navy and 60 for the 3 rom the General Vehicle 
Co., was also advised. It was recommended “that no action be taken 
on the suggestion by the Aircraft Production Board for the p e of 
the Standard J airplanes, pending tests of this machine by Army fiyers.” 
Other recommendations were as follows: 

“9. The board recommends that the Aircraft Production Board take 
immediate steps to obtain complete working drawings, complete ma- 
chines for use as samples, and to arrange for the manufacture in this 
country of the following airplanes and engines: 

“AIRPLANES, 

“Sopwith, 14 strutter. 

“Spad, 1-place pursuit type. 

S. E. 5, 1-place pursuit type. 

“Sopwith, 130-horsepower Clerget, 1-place pursuit type. 

"D, , 2-place reconnoissance. 

„B. E. 2 D, 2-place reconnoissance. 

“White, Gnome pusher, seaplane. 

“Two types of Fairey seaplanes; 130-horsepower Clerget type; and 
also a Campania type. 

“Farman, with a 150-hersepower Hispano-Suiza engine, seaplane, 

 EXGINES. 


“ Lorraine-Dietrick, 250 horsepower. 


“ Rolls-Royce, 270 horsepower. 
“BILERS orsepower. 

“ Gnome Mono BORDERS: 170 ho: ower.” 

The same board on y 23, made further recommendations to the 
Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy, which were also approved, 
as follows: 

“3. It is estimated that the needs of the United States Army for 
heavier-than-air aircraft until July 1, 1918, will be as indicated here- 
inafter, and it is recommended that a building program to accomplish 


these needs be started at once. 
Under the present conditions in order to meet the needs of the United 
States Army only: 
TRAINING. 
f Number Number 
Type of airplane. req Type of engine. required. 
3,500 | OX-5 7,000 
1,750 | RR or equivalent. 3,500 
600 | HS 1) 200 
600 | HS. 1,200 
0 | C 1,200 
0| H: 1,000 


In the event that the United States are called upon to train foreign 
fliers in addition to United States Army fliers: 


TRAINING. 
Type of airplane. 9 Type of engine. Waombe 
5,000 


...... 


“6. It is recommended that the Aircraft Production Board of the 
Council of National Defense take steps immediately to advise concern- 
ing the formulation of the plans how best to obtain in this country 
the following airplanes and engines, with the designs of these airplanes 
and engines and the rights to manufacture them in this country, 


AIRPLANES. 


Number. | Number. 


— 
Fo ee ee a ae ee ee te 


eto t bo bop thot 


0 ũ ũ—ꝛ—ꝛ—22227rꝛ—ũ' ... 


“7, In addition all such modern German airplanes complete with 
engines as it may be possible to obtain. These may be obtained either 
from the allies or from Holland. 

“g, Additional engines desired: 

“Four Lorraine-Dietrick, 250 horsepower. 

Three Clerget, 130 horsepower. 

“Two Hispano Suiza, 200 horsepower. 

“Three Rolls-Royce, 270 horsepower. 

“Two B. H. P., 200 horsepower. 

“Four Gnome Mono soupape, 170 horsepower.” 
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REPORT OF AERONAUTICAL COMMISSION. 


Two months after we had entered the war an aeronautical commis- 
sion was sent to Europe. This commission, which sailed on June 17 


1917, in charge of Maj. (afterwards Col.) R. C. Bolling, was compose 
of Army and Navy experts and civilians. Capt. Virginius E. Clark and 
Cart. Edgar S. Gorrell represented the Army, and Navy Constructor 
G. C. Westervelt and Lieut, Warren G. Child represented the Navy. 

Maj. Bolling’s report was sent from Paris on August 15, 1917. The 
59 Ia. teria —.— the American production program was stated 
y Maj. Bolling to > 

“First. The United States must first provide itself with all airplanes 
and engines required for training purposes in erica, 

“Second. The United States must next provide the airplanes and 
engines necessary for use strictly in connection with the operation of 
American forces in the field. It is best known in Washington what 
will be the size and composition of the American forces in the field at 
any given dates in the future. You have the information as to the 
number of types of airplanes required in direct connection with mili- 
tary operations of these forces, We have learned nothing to change 
the views on that matter which were held by Maj. Foulols when we 
left Washington. 

“Third, After these first two considerations comes the American 
program of putting into the field next year air forces in excess of the 
tactical requirements of its Army in France. It is greatly desired 
that the United States shall do this. Such alr forces should consist of 
fighting airplanes and bombers.” (Then follows a statement of the 
pro jous deemed advisable.) > 

e conditions of European production were described, and the ad- 
visability of obtaining through foreign orders the supply of airplanes 
and engines remained for use at the front and in training abroad for 
a period extending to July 1, 1918, was strongly emphasized, as is 
shown by the followin, extract from’ the report: 

“Tn our 8 these American needs may be divided into two 
periods: First period, from the present time to July 1, 1918. Second 
period, subsequent to July 1, 1918. With every confidence in the ulti- 
mate performance of the American production program our investiga- 
tions of production experience over here and of the sea tonnage situa- 
tion have convinced us that airplanes and engines produced in America 
can not be actually delivered at the front in any great quantity prior 
to July 1, 1918. Subsequent to July 1, 1918, we believe that American 

roduction will not oy take care of our needs but may become a large 
actor in maintaining the air forces of our allles. In considering the 
period between now and July 1, 1918, due weight must be 
expericnce of all foreign countries and manufacturers in the delays in 
airplane and engine 3 which were not and could not be fore- 
seen, Only at close hand can one appreciate how many and how great 
those delays have been. 

“After long and careful consideration of this subject, we and all 
others here have come to the very strong conviction that most of the 
airplanes and engines for American use at the front and for our train- 
ing here between now and July 1, 1918, must be produced either in 
France or Italy, where effective and successful methods of production 
are already in full operation, use we consider this imperative and 
absolutely essential to prevent failure of our air campaign next year, 
an arrangement has been made with the French Government under 
which they are to produce for us the airplanes and engines shown on the 
aachen table, which also includes a schedule of guaranteed deliv- 
eries. 

“ You will also find annexed a schedule of approximate prices of these 
airplanes and engines and a draft of the proposed a ment between the 

erican and French Governments which is now in the final stages of 
execution, although the orders have been actually placed by the French 
Government with its manufacturers. This a ent has been pre- 

after conference with the Judge Advocate General and his staff 
ere and considerations of the arrangements under which England is 
having engines built in France.” 


Foreign orders. 


Accordingly Maj. Bolling reported that the following orders had been 
placed abroad: 


ven to the 


In France, 
TRAINING PLANES. 


Seven hundred and twenty-five Nieuports, with Le Rhone engines, anid 
150 dy . with Hispano engines. liveries to be in time to meet 


United States training program in France. 
; SERVICE AIRPLANES. 

[Nor Dee. | Jan. 

1,500 Breguet (Renault & Fiat)“ 00 60 | 460 
2,000 8 (200 HP No ö b 
1,500 New Spad (150 Gnome) 50 

or 
1,500 Nieuport (150 . — 4 300 


SERVICE ENGINES, 


~ | ov. Dee. | Jan. Fob. | Mar. Ape. May. June. 


— ———— 


1,500 Renault i 1 SS 00 60| 460| 400 460 eee 

4,000 Hispano (200 HT). „ 375 565| 755 1,225 

3,000 Gnome . einer! 400 | 400} 600 600 
In Italy. 


Five hundred S. I. A. 6 B (reconnaissance and day bombing airplane 
similar to the Breguet). Deliveries to begin October and be com- 
pleted in December. 

Two hundred to three hundred Caproni biplanes with the new Isotta- 
Fraschini engine. Deliveries prior to June 30, 1918. 

A formal contract was made between Gen. Pershing and the French 
Government under date of August 30, 1917, for the 5,000 service planes 
and 8,500 engines above described. The French Government entered 
into this contract upon the ress condition that the United States 
should furnish the machine tools and raw materials, which were fully 
listed. In order to perform this condition a contract was made under 
date of October 4, 1917, by the United States Government with the 
J G. White Engineering Corporation, by which the latter was to act 
as an agent for the purchase of the required materials on the basis 
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of cost plus three per cent as compensation. It oe out that there 
-was great difficulty in obtaining these materials, as the French speci 

tions in important instances could not be met at t the time b; y American 
manufacturers. While the contract with the French Penn — called 
for deliveries of materials for 3 two and one-half months before 


deli of the finished —— materials for e es three a 
one-half months before delivery of nished engines, aih tall materials 
advanced by the rođuction service should be replaced not 
later than November 1 — 7, it a that only 14 per cent of the 
required materials had been pla at — of embarkation in the 
United States by November 1 for shipme 46 per cent by 


t to France, 

January 1, 1918. and 67 8 by Ma: March 1, 1918; 91 per cent was 

delivered at points of em tion by June 1. 19 18, and 99 per cent 

before the end of August. From information recently received it “ts 
rs that all materials — a under the contract mentees safel 

France, and that substantially all have been satisfartory as to 

For the materials thus . during the fiscal year ending June 

1918, there had been paid to the J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
005,074.31, of whi 5. 742, —— represents purchase price and 

202. 662.02 the a; n December, 

It is underst that in mber, 1917, in view of the existing con- 
ditions and the serious need for airplanes o: m the part of the French 
the contract was modified by a new 2 a 9 about 
one-quarter of the deliveries within the period contempla he first 
contract. The exact terms of the second contract are not now avail- 

It is also understood that further orders were placed with 
the French Government from time to time. 

The deliveries originally contemplated on the foreign orders were 
not made; most likely by reason of the delays on the of the United 


States in ‘furnishing the required materials and the increased pressure 
of the needs of the allles. 


DELIVERIES ON FOREIGN ORDERS. 


Up to February 1, 1918, it appears that Neg Sg banat 600 planes had 
been received under the orders placed with gg Par pag 
of which only about 70 were fighters and bombers. The situation as i 
then existed is disclosed in the cable from Gen. Pershing under date 
of February 16, 1918 


P. 610, Paragraph 1-A J 
Dated Fernvuary 16, 1918. 
Conference to-day between Chief of Air Service, A. E. F., and French 
undersecretary of vente for aeronautics develops fact that due to non- 
arrival in France ig’ sufficient raw materials French production of aero- 
planes and engines is insufficient to meet needs of French and peony ‘ete 
air service during the next three months. Nine American 
will be available for front-line service next month, and if military 
necessity requires that 0 oe put into front-line service several of 
these squadrons must Bag ii with inferior types of aeroplanes 
. — te the 2 overnment, a procedure which is strongly 
— peg 1y important every effort be made to expedite re- 
shipment of J. € f J. G. 8 — Co. materials destined for nee 
— 1 op oe no delay in shipment of 
service aeroplanes from — United 8 
PERSHING. 


PLIGHT OF OUR CADETS ABROAD, 

There may also be noted at this point the serions delays which oc- 
curred in 5 imdreds of th pomen for the training of ‘American 
eadets abroad, these cadets were held at concentration 
camps and an y places for 


This was the more le because these students emb a 

number who were ex lly proficien who bad gone abroad 
early on the tion that th would have poetens and superior 
advantages in trainin. It is said that their numbers were larger than 


the capacity. oft the ch and British schools which it was expected 
would receive them 


In his 55 of March 18 Gen. Pershing speaks of the plight of these 
8 as follows: 
P. 726, paragraph 1. 
MarcH 13, 1918. 


For Chief 81 mag Officer. Approximately 700 cadets are now under 
ing traini n Europe. These cadets had to wait an average time 
three mon Approximately 700 


before regres | r Sy ing training. 
cadets in Europe awaiting flying These cadets have already 
waited from three to five months for training, and it is estimated that 
some of them will have to wait at least four months before their train- 

commenced. All of eadets would have been 9 


rary or 
rps, to revo- 
cation in all cases where on completion of training cadets so commis- 
sioned are found not to have sha Pipe gos qualifications for officers in the 
Air If pan approved, N recommend ca by groups a 
ing to seniority. Strongly recommend approval. 2 
ERSHING, 


The Secretary of War observed this condition during his visit to 
France in the spring and cabled that these eadets should at once receive 
their commissions, which were to be held subject to revocation if later 
they were not found to be qualified. Gen. Pershin ng stated in his cable 
of rch 30, 1918, that this relieved the princi difficulty so far as 
training was concerned, and the situation as it n existed was “ difi- 
cult because of lack of machines for front, and not because of lack of 
training facilities.” 

LACK OF INFORMATION HERR AS TO EXACT STATUS OF FOREIGN ORDERS. 

Despite constant 1 of enbles information was lacking here 
e exact — of the torean orders. While cable inquiries had 
been made from time to time, it from a letter written by Lieut. 
Col. Horner for the Chief Signal 9 cer to Col. ‘Bolling. as late as March 
a 1918, that the desired information had not been obtained. There 


standing repea ioe extending over many weeks, he had been 
unable to 2 7160,00 080 what obligations had been 
incurred abroad, 


AGREEMENT WITH FRENCIL GOVERNMENT OF MAY 3, 1018. 


On May 3, 1918, a new agreement was made with the French oir 
ernment by which the contract of August 30, 1917, was canceled. 

vision was then made by the French Goverrment for the a a 
orders of the American Government for aeronautical mater 
the acceptance by the American Government of orders of the 
Government for raw materials and other supplies. As these orders 
of ench country. boom presenting them, it was agreed that ench Government 
0 coun t was a eac jovernmen 
should fll coe case a 


rdance with the conditions set forth in the 
new agreement; and also, that until the American Army 
to meet its own ents in eare material, 
ernment should place at the disposal of the American 
and such instruction units as may be required, 
— used by the corresponding French units, both as to quality and 
y. 

It would seem that by May 23, 1918, there had been delivered by 
foreign governments for our use abroad about 1,400 Pag planes 
and about 350 service planes. Since that time there have been addl- 
tional deliveries, and according to a list obtained by Gen. Kenly the 
approximate number of airplanes received by our forces from European 
sources to July 31, 1918, were as follows: 

School or training planes 
Service or combat planes 


Production in the United States. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF BOLLING COMMISSION, 


While Maj. Bolling’s commission, in anticipation of delays here, 
pioa large Sees rie road, 8 — 5 ns ites 2 
n country that was possible, of a y of a and engin 

Bolling commission recommended for rede. 


was contemplated. The 
tion here: 
“AIRPLANES, 


“Advanced training Bristol Scout, with 80 Le Rhone. 

“ Division or Corps d' Armée Bristol Figh ter, with 200 Hispano 

“ Long-range reconnoissance and day bombing DH-4, ` Rolls- 
Royce or some —— sauvant engine 10 be later — Fiat 300 


has 
— = Pintas. or ea "(fixed engine) Spad, with 200-horsepower 
APighting or pursuit —.— engine) new Spad, with 150 Gnome, 
(This airplane is now 8 g final tests. 
“ Night-bombing Caproni triplane, with 3 Isotta-Fraschini 270-horse- 
powe: engines, or other equivalent engine to be later adopted. For 
Lee e distance bombing with heavy loads the Italians are now ar- 
fo use the Caproni biplane with three Isotta-Fraschini engines 
—.— of the heavier ts now For distances of 400-500 miles 
(out and back included) the much greater consumption of gasoline and 
oil by the lane gives it little greater bom ng capacit: Maan 
the biplane v with Isotta-Fraschini engines, and the biplane can 
duced much more oo and in greater quantities. It is also mach 
easier to house at front. For bombing at shorter distances nothing 
gives such great bomb-carrying capacity as the triplane. 


“ ENGINES. 


= “Ei hty Le Rhone for training pu 8. 
Tw gy BS ha Hispano Suiza 2 fixed engine one-place fighters and 
division n or corps d'arme airplanes. 
ar coon hundred and fifty Gnome Monosoupape for rotary engine 
ters. 

a Rolls-Royce for United States production only under some ial 
arrangement of a Rolls- Boyes. neey in the United States. This en- 
gine ts not considered suitable for eat gersu production. It. also 

res very 1 — 5 — to keep it commission at the front. 
While we have in man, oe 5 ent engines such as 
Renault, Flat, Isotta- Prase ini, and P. all of them are ape heavy 
per horsepower to be recommended as 5 for emat . — 
production in the United States. Renault, Fiat, and 
all have new ——— now under test which may prove ve very d . — 
The Bugatti engine gored ging» to offer the most in , 3 
0 wer and ease — 
with our United States e 
rtant consideration in Beta ge of 
States. Of course, we are without any 
adequate information over here as to these developments.” 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF ARMY AND NAVY TECHICAL MEMBERS OF BOLLING 
ABRONAUTICAL COMMISSION. 


t. Clark, U. S. A. S. C.; t. Marmon, U Ma K. C.: Naval 


Cap 
Coss r Westervelt, U. S. N.: and Lieut. china: ts the Army 
and 2 technical members of the * commission, on Nadir return 
n 


to the ited States made a report to the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy under date of September 4, 1917, which embraced 
the, following recommendations: 
3. So far as land airplanes are concerned, the types at present 
indicated as necessary are followin: 45 
Primary training dual control—about 90 horsepower. 

2 083 One or two types of machines for training toward the fast 
Rhone rotary seater—using for the present the 80-horsepower Le 

one rotary. 


ne. 
“(Cc —.— tion—two seater—using probably between 226 
and 250 horsepower. 
“(D) Single-seater fighter—using a rotary engine of about oan horse- 
power. (If a water-cooled engine can be built which will, at altitudes, 


give more power per total weight than the rotary, this type of aeroplane 
—2 95 be eliminated. 


) 
Single-seater pursuit—should mount an engine which will give 
Nei 159 4 eac at 20,000 feet altitude. 

y bomber—should mount one engine which will give about 
325 ee at 15,000 feet. 
“(G) Night bomber—should mount two or three of the engines men- 


tioned under (F). 

“In order to minimize the number of types of engines, it 
desirable to use the same engine in te a 
single-seater pursuit. | 
powcr at 15,000 feet. 


observation and 


, Such an engine sh given about 180 horse- 


1918. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF CAPT. (AFTERWARDS LIEUT. COL.) CLARK. 


Capt. Clark, who had a larger experience in aeronautics prior to our 
entry into the war than any other member of the commission, was the 
expert largely relied upon to make suggestions as to the planes —- 
should be manufactured. He eat es 8 numerous factories in En 


da return 
this country in early September, 1917, after learning the situation with 
— to gonne p production here, were for the production of the follow- 
types of plan 

y bomber Deli-o, with the Liberty direct drive, 3 high- 
compression engine. 

Army observation Bristol fi 

Night bomber, a Caproni 

geared engines ears Pa 


ter, with the same eng 

plane with three Like low-compression 
an acceptable substitute 

ol fi — 8-cylinder, or with 


er Gnome. 
eae with horsepower Le 


Program as adopted. 

ELEMENTARY TRAINING PLANES, 
There were gree for production to be used as elementary train- 
ing pine the C known as the 74 b, with the OX-5 
5 the ge ie ode known as SJ-1, with the Hall-Scott 
r A-Ta engine, The program ‘called for 4,800 JN-4Ds (later reduced 

to 5,700, and, for 7,950 OX-5 engines, 4 2750 Hall Seo A-T 

‘or is, for -5 and 2,7 or A~ 
engines (reduced to 2,250). 5 5 

ADVANCED TRAINING PLANES. 


For advanced training it ap chosen 

th the Le the Thomas 
States Train- 
ing, 
wh 
Gnome 100 ho: 


SERVICE OR COMBAT AND BOMBING PLANES. 

The type first selected for rare were the Spad (sin 

pornit), with the 200-horsepo 8 

using the U. 5-8 e e; the Si 

Gnome engine; ihe 

. 7 the tly 

Martinsyde the we oes were rejected, the e De H-9 
then postponed, ye 


nd the 
De H-E and th the. Bristol 


lans for production were centered on the De 
Fighter, with the 12-cylinder Liberty engine . 8—12). 
program charts 8 were pi extraor varia- 


tions as to — 
s shows a total 4 
o 


August 2, 1917, of 8,000; August 16, of 7,500; August 2 5.0003 
August 24, 0 6,000“; August 25, of 15,000 ; August 31, of 6,000: 
September 4, of 15,000; October 17, of 250; October 29, of 1,000, at 


which number it agg to have been continued until’ January 18, 
1918, from which time it was increased 1 4.500 —_— in the pro- 
gram of February 11, 1918, and 8,000 in that of ruary 19 and 


thereafter. 
ae to this program or schedule it seems to have been antici- 
1 5 on 2, 1917, that 25 De aap san be delivered in 
ober, 100 November, in in January, and 1,000 
in February, and more in each of the ee months. Even as 
late as September 4, 1917, oe: schedule shows ex ed ing of 82 
in October, 1917; 250 in in 
program of November 5, ‘December, 
100 for January, etc. 

The program of September 5, 1917, for the De H-9s calls for 2,000 
of this type; that of October 9, for 4.000; October 17, 6,750; October 
25, 7,750; October 29, 7,000 at which it was continued until’ January 
18, ibis, when it became 7,800, to be reduced on February 1 to 5,400, 
ang get te 12 me De 15 De H-9 schedule was cance! 

n 
3 e were expected as follows: 
250; and 300 in Februa 
8 5, 1917, 50 seem to have in January and 300 
in February, 1,050 in March, 1,500 in April, 1.500 in May, und 2.200 
in 35 font. late as January 18, 1918, 40 are scheduled’ for March 
ann or A 

The program for the Bristol Fighters started on August 2, 1917, with 
1,000. It appears to have been raised to 3,000 on August 16, "1917 
within one —.— it was dropped again to 1 „000, and on November 26 
16577 e was finally raised to 2,000. It seems at on August 2, 

1917, deliveries of 25 were scheduled for 88 50 for November, 
r December, 125 for January, Pigg On November 5, 1917, the 
— calls for 50 in January, 150 in February, 200 in 

On August 9, 8 the Caproni p 2889 0 called for 500; on August 
16, for 9.000; on A 22, for — on August e tor Sees and 


there were other variations u 5 8 N e settled 
—.— after September 28, 19 to 15 On ary 135 1518. the 
program dropped to 50; it ealled for 250 on May 3. , 1918, and was 


afterwards increased to 1. 

On August 9, 1917, when the p icin cise te for Capronis called for 500, 
monthly deliveries of 100 were sch n in February, 1918. 
A week later, on Au 16, 1917, when the rogram was increased t 
9,000, deliveries of were scheduled for T, 1,350 for Jan. 

and each month thereafter. hen the iy was dropped to 
1, 1.000 deliveries appear to have been expected of 100 in February, and 
in February — ss or 100 seem to have been eos for in May. 

The Handley-Page gram shows on September 5, 1917, a total of 
1,500, with anticipated d deliveries of 100 in December, 300 in January, 
400 in February, ete. As late as January 8, 1918, 8 were 
scheduled for February of 110, 190 for March, 200 for ap , ete. On 
8 18. 1918, the program had 

programs, with their variat 
e ie the light of the actual facts, but 83 
on 


„063 = 
50 piiss Scheduled for delivery i 


ete. 


caer Ftc be grot 
the imprimatur of t 
with the — (except 
approval. 


SUSPENSION OF THE PROGRAM FOR SINGLE-SEATER PURSUIT PLANES. 
On October 5, 1917, in reporting the failure of the Spad 8 


the cabl 
lowing advice 


from our reptonntatives overseas also contained th: 
ce as to single-seater pursuit planes with rotary engines: 
Te build no rotary engine single-seater pursuit air- 
— — to Europe; existing machines this type will be out- 
classed time yours arrives ; build only what you need for 
use in United States 


This, however, did not touch the Saal intended to be used with the 
that with the Hispano Suiza engine. That machine 

t experimen As early as July 15, 191 there was official 
advice that 200 H. P. Belling Suiza (is) now ting on frent in 
f August 


0 
best-fixed engine 
fi; There is no reason why = p pt e 
should not have been produced here in quan ago. 
The failure to do so was not due to lack of fa Poon “but imply toa 


ction was w: 
„1917. This is the 
date of ~ cancellation, as testified to by Mr. Morgan, 2 vice 
president of the Curtiss Co. It was nearly six 2 8 later that the 

roduction of a single-seater pursuit plane Bands E. 5) was under- 
and thus there was a serious loss of e through a reversal of 
Judgment, which was in turn reversed. 

It should be noted that virtually rag pee a of advice sent by 

our military representatives abroad a ershing,” but doubt- 


they m come —— te officers and, with 
respect to the subject er 5 from those in charge of the 
Service overseas. In a cablegram ved here on October 5, 1917, 
the 8 2 — 
“Tf USA inder heavier than Hispano Suiza ree horse- 
power build 38 monoplace pursuit airplanes with USA der en- 
es. Machine will 5 by time it arrives here. pilpira num- 


—.— 4s or DH 9s Se — . 8 This — 


sidered most urgently needed airplanes next pe 
The view thus set torth found support in Satisi quarters here. 
88 opinion era EN E aay 
0¹ the oj n m y day 
1 be done formation.” And he 
added, “ The — will ee A few days later the 
following cablegram was received: 


Novemser 8, 1917. 
No. 252 (S. D. 2709), paragraph 
259; paragraph and —— cables concerning American en- 


“Your 
Situation here has much during three months 
recommendations and 5 ng constantly. 
Following general principles appear clear to First. Single-seater 


fighter will probably become obsolete general — . year, ges 
1 numbers 1 al be used special p — seer Recommend 
to produce number alrea ENE under contract and started. 
lieve we can obtain here all this type required fu 
actually under contract here and America. This applies both single- 
Second. Two-sea hter 


— ater fighting a airplanes and es. ter air- 

statio: ne su ter. r bun- 
gred wer pro sufficent next six -after t 500 
h cables pps sent you.” 


e this message against 
9 it distinctly stated that the —— already under 

contract and started, should be — But this was not done. 
22 og 5 on leted ets wa rdered terial f 
com ve comple 0 ma ‘or 
F. 

m 
l with 220 H. 33 

France, get production in February with- 
out ion terials affecting output of two-place ters. We are not urg- 

ing this because of the fact that we have o: material which can 
hape in A a but if | it would help your program 5 ts is 

ck source for 

0 this there was a reply. (from London) on December 14, 1917, as 


follows 

“s > + With reference to raph 1 your cablegram 461 do 
not recommend bor mer py oe predection “5 
such request ved from French he 

tiled alepianes aad engines sired on 

es 

should leave production magie pcs fighter t to 
e Spad contract having n canceled and ac atone for the 
. of single-seaters in this country abandoned, in less than 
o months there gas an Pag nes | uest from our militá 


re 
tives abroad that 8 rodu here. As early a 


ebruary 10, 
taken tọ “ put into production 


1918, it —.— recommended 1 a that steps —— — 
1, Spads one-place 220-horsepower Hispano Su engines for 
earliest It was said that “ French de- 


upon. Should have more definite information next © weeks as to 
whether your production a one-place fighter should. "be further in- 
> e this n ht a: was evidently the result of the 

kdown in the French liveries, closer inquiry 


it seems eh 


3 of with the or production of single-seaters in this country 
ccordance with t a 2 
Begin bid! the authori here ae not then ready to follow the 
w recommendation, — tae weeks later, on February 25, 1918, they 
cabled the follow! peters 
“ Production of with 220-horsepower Hispano Suiza engines 
does not fit well — terial delay, because engines can not be t in 
Probably first deliveries in nee 
e could somewhat more easily produce the horse- 


— Oaea now produ 
50-horsepower nes for ning 

production. We belleve with this information 
hot. to, request production of Spads here. 
advice.” 


cing large number of 
plama. and could even increase 
—— will probably decide 
se give us your full 


898 


It was not until March 9, 1918, that this cablegram was answered, 
with the statement that question being considered. Will advise you 
soon.” On April 6, 1918, Mr. Potter cabled that the British Air Board 
had advised that they could supply at once 200 SE-5 planes without 
cope. He added:“ We can arrange production for 180-horsepower 
lispano Suiza engines for same at rate of five per day within 30 to 
GO days. Shall we arrange engine supply? If so, you arrange 
contract for planes?’ On the same day Col. Deeds cabled: 

“We could within four weeks begin to supply 180-horsepower high- 
e ression direct-drive Hispano Suiza engines to be shipped to Eng- 
and, to be installed in the planes by the plane manufacturer. Would 
this type of fighting machine be of value to you, and if so shall we 
proceed to provide them for you? We are advised that this type is in 
successful use by the British on the front.” 

On April 19, 1918, the following urgent message was received from 
our representatives abroad: 

“The United States should make immediate preparations for the 
production of single-seater machines to supplement those we may re- 
ceive from France and England.” 

But on April 21, 1918, there was a further cablegram (referring to 
Mr. Potter's cable of April 6, 1918), stating that the whole subject 
was still under consideration. This message was (in part) as follows: 

“Will the production of 180-horsepower Hispano Suiza engines be 
interfered with by contracts placed by French or English? If not, we 
strongly recommend production of this motor for our needs this year 
on following basis.” (Giving delivery dates.) * * * “The situa- 
tion with reference to single-scater fighters for remainder of 1918 is as 
follows: Both France and England have a pans production in excess 
of thelr engine production, and as the 180-horsepower fete agg Suiza 
is already in production in the United States in small quantity, our only 
pae means of securing the necessary number of single-seater 
ghters will be for the production of this engine for overseas duty to be 
increased so as to provide the number indicated and for us to distribute 
these engines here month by month as conditions uire. The entire 
question of the provision of rn carer ang aeroplanes for 1918 and 1919 
is being thoroughly investigated, and a comprehensive report, with all 
5 1 8 will be forwarded by an officer familiar with the entire 
situation.” 

On April 24, 1918, Mr. Potter cabled that contract could be made 
with the British Government for SE-5s at the rate of 30 per week 
beginning July 1; that 180-horsepower high-compression Hispano Suiza 
motors could be supplied from here for those planes at the same rate, 
and that the same machine could be put into production here and ship- 
ments vanes in September. He asked quick advice if arrangements 


were desired which would permit of “ quickest ble delive ot 
. fighting planes on the front,“ and he added “SE-5 
equipped with 180 Hispano is the only machine we can produce quickly.” 


To this an answer was received on May 4, 1918, disapproving the 
production of SE—5s, as follows: 

“Production of SE-5 for 180 Hispano in America disapproved, since 
it appears that necessary planes for this engine can be obtained in 
bia og either SE-5, Spad, or both.” 

This was followed on May 12, 1918, however, by a cablegram stating 
that the question was still open pending final report of board of air 
service officers and that final recommendation would be cabled in about 


S. 

On May 15, 1918, Mr. Potter cabled referring to the message from 
overseas of April 19, 1918, urging immediate preparation for production 
of single-seater Santee, and calling attention to the fact that the 
cablegram of May 4, 1918, was an exact reversal of the former recom- 
mendation. He said: 

We took immediate action on this recommendation, and have given 
orders for 1,000 SE-5s. Your 1052, paragraph 2-A, exactly reverses 
these recommendations. In view of this inconsistent information, and 
also due to requests for production of SE-5 from Air Division for train- 
ing purposes, we have decided not to change our orders for production 
on these machines, and 5 27555 that samples be sent promptly in 
accordance with our London 81, paragraph 3.” 

The final result is that there has been no renewed order for the pro- 
duction of Spads and that the order for SE-5s is being proceeded with, 
Dut that the American machine of this type is still in an experimental 
stage. It is understood that the machines are be tested, and that 
the questions which have arisen and have been brought to the attention 
of the authorities are receiving their consideration. We have not as 
yet sent from this country to the battle front a single pursuit or combat 
plane, as distinguished from the heavy observation or bombing planes, 
and, after giving due weight to all explanations, the fact remains that 
such pursuit planes could have been produced in large quantities many 
months ago had there becn prompt decision and consistent purpose. 


DELAYED PROGRAM FOR “HE IANDLEY-PAGE AND CAPRONI BOMBING PLANES. 


Although the Handley-Page and Caproni planes remained in the 
program, production was delayed. Both these types of bombing planes 
were included in the modified recommenadtions of the Joint Army and 
Navy Technical Board on November 21, 1917, and these recommenda- 
5 were approved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 

avy- 

HANDLEY-PACE PLANES. 


On January 25, 1918, a resolution recommending a contract for 
Handley-Page Bava with the Standard Aero Corporation was tabled 
by the Aircraft Board, in view of the fact that such an order might 
interfere with work already undertaken by the company. On February 
8 the board discussed the advisability of concentrating upon the manu- 
facture of a single type of night bomber, and it was stated that, due 
to the lack of history as to the comparative performance of the Handley- 
Page and Caproni, the decision had been made to put both types into 
production in the United States. Arrangements d been made for 
the assembly in England of Handley-Page machines for the American 
service, and on February 19 the minutes of the Aircraft Board show 
that a cable had been received on February 14 by the British War Mis- 
sion indicating that it would be serious to cancel these arrangements. 
The minutes add that in view of ‘‘a cable received February 18 from 
Gen. Foulols recommending the building of both the Handley-Page and 
es, because of the military needs for the immediate future 
that at present both s should be constructed,” and 
the Secretary was asked to keep before the board's attention the 
necessity of making a decision prior to July 1 concerning the concen- 
tration on the manufacture of one of these types for the year 1919. 

On March 19 the Aircraft Board recommended that a contract be 

laced with the Standard Aircraft Corporation for the assembling of 


00 Handley-Page planes and the furnishing of such parts (other than 
as the Government might require, these planes to be as- 
taken down and disassembled and packed for export ship- 


wood parts 
sembled an 
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ment to such extent as the engineering department should require, 

but not more than 10 per cent of these—that is, 50 planes—to be fully 

assembled for testing and fying in this country. Orders for 1,000 sets 

or various metal parts of the Handley-Page were 

epee n a letter to Col. Bloomfield, Air Division, under date of 

farch 20, 1918, M. W. Kellogg, director of production, thus summarizes 
what had been done up to that time: 

“2. Some time ago miscellaneous orders were placed from time’ to 
time, either by letter or word of mouth, with people that our produc- 
tion department felt could facilitate this matter by having manufac- 
turers start on the work. These manufacturers, as per list attached, 
have done more or less work. The ones that are further advanced are 
the W. R. Mullins Co., of Salem, Ohio, who are supplying ry Reged 
75 per cent of the metal rts to be used, also the Grand Rapids Air- 

lane Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., on the wood parts, they having at 
is time received about 250,000 feet of spruce, and I understand that 

a large part of this has been in the kilns and they will start work in 
a short time, which we would judge to be approximately from a week 
to 10 days, manufacturing some of 8 The other manufacturers 
are in a more indefinite condition. e are now trying to adjust the 
questions between them and the Signal Corps by giving them a formal 
contract, and at the same time ascerta g as far as possible the 
exact conditions of their detail part of the work. Some of these sub- 
contractors have very small items. As an example, the two tire com- 
nies have only been instructed to develop and make the molds for the 
and have manufactured a very few tires each. Other companies 
have only made dies for a very small percentage of the stampings, etc. 

“3. We gave a contract a week ago for the assembling of the ma- 
chines that are going to be assembled, to wit, 50, and for the marking, 
listing, packing, etc., for export abroad for 450, to the Standard Air- 
eraft Corporation who, in connection with our engineers, will use their 
best efforts to push the work. 

“4, We are just starting at this time to line up our production de- 
partment on an aggressive assembling of this material and a correlation 
of same with a view that if it develops that any of the manufacturers 
are in such a position that they would seriously delay the work, to put 
pressure upon them to try to overcome such a condition. 

“5. We are advising you of all these facts to as clearly as possible 
P you a picture of the situation so that you can use your own 
udgment and do as he sees fit in this connection. 

“6, You will note that while we have ordered numerous parts for 
1,000 piana our assembling contract only covers 500. This was done 
with the distinct understanding that if the contractors did their work 
efficiently and well and in proper time, we would favor them with a 
further order of not less than 500 more machines.” 

The first Handley-Page plane assembled in this country was flown 
im the Standard Aireraft’ C tion, it appears l 

e ndar rera orporation, a „ was able to produce 
the first Handley-Page machine within 90 s from the ties they 
were given full authority for that purpose, and the testimony is thht 
making allowance for whatever advanta existed by reason of the 
fact that previous contracts bad been let for certain parts the first ma- 
chine could bave been produced, at the outset, within 120 days. Further 
time, of course, would have been required for 8 production, but 
for the long postponement of the program of the Handley-Page no satis- 
factory reason is shown, 


CAPRONI PLANES, 


In the minutes of the Aircraft Board, under date of February 12, 
1918, it was recited that the Italian manufacturer Caproni had sent to 
this country samples of his triplane and biplane, with his production 
engineer, Ta Annunzio oer flyers, and 13 factory experts to 
assist the United States in placing Capronis into production. On 
February 7 the board had recommended that a contract be made with 
the Standard Aircraft Corporation for the manufacture of 50 Caproni 
planes. Mr. Coffin urs on February 20 that plans be laid for quantit 

roduction of Capronis, to be assembled in Italy, but it was the feel- 

of the board that the matter should be held in abeyance until the 
production of sets of Caproni parts for the Italian Government were 
under way. 

On April 11, 1918, it appears to have been the sense of the Aircraft 
Board that the apron) should be put into immediate production in view 
of (1) repeated cable advices to that effect ; 88 actual experience in 
Eu aropa with the Caproni; (3) the fact that t. D'Annunzio had as- 
su the Si 1 Corps that there would be no difficulty in the installa- 
tion of the Liberty motor. On March 21, 1918, Mr. Potter advised the 
board that the Italian Government did not desire a contract for the 
manufacture of Caproni parts in this country, because of the remoteness 
of contemplated deliveries, and inquired the disposition of the board as 
to the manufacture of 50 complete Capronis, as recommended on Feb- 
ruary 7. On March 26 1918, the question of manufacturing the 
Caproni was again raised in the board and after discussion was referred 
to the Chief al Officer for the consideration of Col. Waldon, with 
especial reference to the question of the establishment of an assembly 
plant in France, On Ap 2 a letter addressed by the Italian ambas- 
sador to the Chief Signal Officer was referred to the board, inquiring 
whether the American Government intended to build Caproni planes for 
its own use, and if so, how many. Discussion was had of the question, 
in view of cables recently received urging such production and the 
expense already incurred by the Government in preparuon therefor,” 

n April 23 Mr. Potter stated to the board that a verbal order had 
been given to the Fisher Body Corporation for 250 Caproni planes, and 
that preparations for production were under way. n May 9 it was 
further stated by Mr, Potter that arrangements had been made with the 
Fisher Body Corporation and Capt. D'Annunzio for the manufacture of 
500 sets of Caproni yous by that company, contract for which would 
be let as soon as funds were available and that preparation for produc- 
tion was under way, which, however, was not promised before Septem- 
ber, Contracts were made in June, 1918, with the Fisher Body Corpora- 
tion and the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, each for 5 
Capronis. There were arrangements several months ago, ee of 
a tentative character, with the Standard Aircraft Corporatiton for four 
Capron of which one has been built. 

here ap rs to be no adequate reason for this long delay in putting 
the Caproni planes into production. If it was due to congestion in 
plants selec for production, this could have been obviated by a better 
and wider distribution of work. This is, of course, so far as the matter 
of plane production is concerned. The immaturity of the Liberty motor 
doubtless, had its effect, but it would seem that orders for the motors 
sufficient to meet all appropriate demands should have been distributed 
in such a wey that there could have been no occasion for delay in the 
building of planes because of the lack of orders for the engines to go 


with them. 


1918. 
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POSTPONEMENT OF THE DE HAVILAND o. 


In his recommendation, on his return cor Euro 
1917, the DeHaviland 9 was preferred oe t, Clark, a 
ap to him to be obsolescent at the time 


esses, tary 

rded the DeH-9 as far better 

e principal cn geste yee a is mag 

T hter—is moved back about 20 

pore far on . De ; the pilot is moved back so that 

mediately in front of the gun fighter; the fuel is moved 
near the engine, and between the fuel tank and 


the {ot is a bomb 98 

contracts with the Dayton bf nm lane Co. — Fisher Body 
Co., and the Standard Aircraft eattlon, 0 called for 
Deil-9s. When, on September 22, 91 m 3 tt then stood, 
was submi Gol Bolling en behalt of Signal Officer, it 


tted 
called for 2,000 DeH-9 — 


Ss 12 was that the number was — 
. and should be the sam 


also be noted that in 


cableg 22) Presto the office the ee | — eg — 1 Officer 
it was Stat that the first deliveries of the Dell goon ded 
soa 5 Marlin piston-type airplanne ro A be 

ovem! 


abroa 
8 
RESULT, 


For obvious reasons, it is not deemed advisable to make public the 


details of the present aireraft 1 That can be stated ok the 
— — autho 85 whenever they think it wise to 2 — so. For the 
a t may be said that the abandonment of the p m 
or the ds left us, until ergo without any program for sagis: 


lanes were concerned, there a program for immediate sodas. 
jon which was virtually limited | to 300 Haviland 4s and Bristol Fighters. 
The Bristol Fighter as esigned to take the Liberty motor proved 
to be a failure and after a series of fatal accidents was discar The 


“a very foolish thing to ps put the two toge 
Thus, nothin fall's 9 for service planes save 
the De pardas 4s. 


ly m and bombing —.— 
There are certain limitations, 2 it is not — to — of 


their milita 5 for t purpose, and machines of the later 
and impro types o be pro y reason of a lack of maneu- 
verability. ! the De 5 4s can not serve the purpose of a pursuit 


plane. 
ENGINES FOR SERVICE AIRPLANES. 


The Bolling commission's recommendations for the production of 
engines im the United States for service airplanes embraced the 200 
P. Hispano-Suiza for fixed engine single-seater fighters, the 150 
Gnome for rotary-engine fighters, and the Rolls-Royce for United States 
roduction only under some 1 arrangement for a — 7 — ce ss 
Ery in the United States. It was said that the 1 RasRo 


“not considered suitable for great quantity produ Ne ats also req 


skillful mechanics to keep it in commission — the Eare * oe 
added that the Renault, Fiat, Isotta- Argae a A. were too 
heay. r to be recomme * produc- 


designs under test which migh 
ment of the Boning commissi 
ment o com 
developments in — with ae Upto States (Liberty) engine 
now under test “are probably the most important consideration in this 
question of engine production in the United States.” 


ROLLS-ROYCE AND SUNBEAM ENGINES— BRITISH EXPERIENCE. 


There has been considerable eee as to the feasibility of secur- 
ing, in the year 10917, the ihe k p roduction of certain foreign engines, 
notably the Sunbeam ‘and the Ro 3 In order that there might 
be an àuthoritative statement of British experience, there was obtained, 
through the courtesy of the British ambassador, a memorandum under 
date June = 3 which has the authority of the British 7 

ministry. From it a that when we entered the — 
April, 1917, the Britten in use the 89 sree engines : 160 
II. P. Beardmore ; 150 H. P. RAF4—A; Rhone; 130 H. P. 


Clerget ; 190 H. P. es gr oe 150 H. P. E 275 i P. 
Rolls-Royce; 320 H. P. Cossack Sunbeam; 230 RAF3-A. ‘The 
551 Se at that — 1115 il, 1917) were “ coming on“: 150 

180. H. P. Vig 1 panes 220 H. P. Gea Hi 0; 
200 H. Arab Sunbeam ; „ R. 2; 270 H, P. Falcon, Rolls- 
Royce; 140 1 A Clerget ; 2975 Eagle Rolls-Royce; 260 H A 


Maori Sunbeam, With respect 20 tias engines, the memorandum 
furnished by the British ambassador contains the following statement- 
“Of those in use’ in April, 1917, all were 22 reliable engines, 
but it was obvious that they could not remain the front rank for 
very much longer. 
"Of those coming on’ the two Rolls-Royce engines and the 180 
Viper Hispano were practically certain to be a success, 
as ne others were undeveloped and could not have been recommended 
at that time; so that in April, 1917, no Sunbeam engine could have 
been recommen for manufacture in America, and the general opin- 


jon in England was that the Rolls-Royce was quite unsuited to Ameri- 
can methods of production.” 5 x 


ee from the British EA states that 
piat ‘is quo e Rolls-Royce and Sunbeam may be taken 
To poly equa Sal esa na = ee 17. a mek he en e in 
e Sun- 
beam engine in United States. ETE OS s 
THE HISPANO-SUIZA ENGINE, 
A 5 situation existed with respect bes the Hispano-Suiza 


engine, 5 been used extensive th 
1917 ¢ the. 180 kl. H no-Suiza e was in production at te 
pect of of the Wright: in Aircraft ration at New Brunswick, 


That company had received an order from the F h — 
ment in 5 1916, for 450 of these motors. Althou meh Govern 
tract was to Auge performed t by sog late summer of 191 
— us FE and 3 did not be until March, 1917. 

ue itp, and of putting in 
tirely new 


ed, and a com- 
vas som me Ee Hispano-Suiza motor work 
the main effort of the 1 at that 5 
fate motor ear (Since the fall of 191 Virtually. all 

facilities at the New Brunswick plant of the N 3 
have been en in the man lane engines.) B 

— 1, 191 02 e es had been gellrereg under the Fre nek 
å October, 917, the difficulties had been iam iE EE 
and the French contract was com- 


b; 

in that month 117 were produced 
18 in tel farce * Fe soe lok 

rps p a number of contracts with this company, 

8 € urposes, Under dat 1 r 

3 9 0 pu pen date of Jnly 81, 1 it placed a 


contract fo 50-horsepower H o A). 
17, a further contract was made for of type A). 5 September, 
was canceled on ro 2, 1917. On the latter date the EE 


laced, * the the 
185 com y received a ps ue for 3,000 800- 
), which was m by two Menteur 
fare ps be (type H) the delivery dates, the second of which 
Gay 1918) provided for the manufacture of the 300-horsepower 
Hispanos in Long Isiand City and for a further postponement of deliv- 
eries. On Peet be 1918, oe — contract was awarded to the com- 
= for 1,000 150-horsepower H 
918, a contract was made for 1, 
25, 1918, another contract for 1,000 
with the same company. is 
rod construction, magne 
as to make 


the high 
pei stage 


are in October. 
rsepower Hispnnos 


300-horsepower Hispano (type H) was = an 
last November, and the first det deliveries now due of 
Under the contract of July 31, 1917, for 500 150- 


deliveries were to days from date of contract and determination 
of final details, Su uently October 25, 1917, was fixed as the date 
from which the 90 days were to be reckoned, and the deliveries were 


Under the contract of November 18, 


actually completan in 
Hispanos deliveries were to be completed 


mt for 


aS 1018. en the exception of one es the tr com- 
pici in May, 1918." ni the contract of Fi for 
000 150-horsepower (type A) ous deliveries were to be pte eted 


in July, and by the end of July 9 

The type ref Pl * ibo-horsepower 5 5 

advanced training plane known as 
o is adapted to single-seater . planes, such as the Spad 
— the SE-5. and ts now in course of delivery. 

On eul 25, 1917, the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation submitted 
to the Aircraft Production Board a schedule ior proposed . at 
the Hispano-Suiza motor “of either direct driven or geared 
tions” amounting to approximately 7,000 over and above the Alerts 
then due on = Fona contract. The offer was on the condition that 
“ orders are gu laced with us or some definite arrangement made for same 
at once, so t we have sufficient assurance to warrant us in making 
the necessary ae eT N and 3 further that arrange- 
ments can be made for the Government to furni: us with the necessary 
working capital in excess of our present resources.” 

There is ample basis for the conclusion that had there been a sus- 
tained effort to produce singleseater pursuit planes, and with this 
definite 8 e adequate orders had tems been given so as to 
Justif, e provision of sear coma in ities by this company and the 
— utilization of its city engines for these pursuit planes 
— have been deliv: RARAMEN. through the winter and —— 
and large numbers ot these — ii nes would have been available by pian — 
1918. He addition to the production necded for advanced training 
and without interferin, Sith the development of the high- er er Liberty 
motor, This is aside from what could have been accomplis 
timely arrangements made for production by other 5 


ROTARY ENGINES. 


In the cable of October 5, 1917, in Gen, Pershing's name, it was recom- 
mended that no rotary 2 single-seater pursuit aeroplane ” should 
be built here to be sent to eae a On November 8, 1917, Brig. Gen. 
Saltzman, “and X Chief Signal Officer, req the opinion of the 
Joint Army and Navy Technical Board as 70 the extent to which rotary 
motors should be included in the building program for airplanes and 
engines in the future. In response the Joint Army and Navy Technical 
Board replied that as the tendency in the design of fighting airplanes ” 
appeared to point toward two-seater fighters of maximum power, it 
was believed that in the general building program for the coming year 
“rotary engines should be considered of secondary importance.” It 
was added, however, that in order “ to anticipate iixprovements in the 
art or changes in the maay situation“ it was desirable that the art 
of building rotary, engines be retained in the United States, and that 
for this purpose“ the organization skilled in rotary engine production 
be preserved.“ Refer 4 to the schedule of production ef rotary en- 
gines, the beard expre: the opinion that the order for 2.500 80-horsec- 
power Le Rhone engines was larger than was necessary to pa Bastar the 
art, and that this order should be reduced to the minimum number that 


had been delivered. 
no, has been used for the 
A. The 180-horsepower 


900 


would accomplish the purpose, and it was further recommended that 
steps be taken to preserve the possibilities of production of the 160- 
horsepower Gnome engine. The ediate occasion of quiry 
was the pending question whether the Government should 
plant of the General Vebicle Co., of Long Island City, whi 
facturing Gnome motors. This purchase was made, but the manufac- 
ture of Gnome motors was continued at this plant for a time. In May 
arrangement was made for the use of the plant by the Wright-Martin 
Aircraft Corporation in the building of 300-horsepower Hi o-Suiza. 
Additional orders have been placed for Le Rhone engines. The rotary 
engines have been used for advanced training planes. 
THE LIBERTY ENGINE. 


In the latter part of the year 1914 the Packard Motor Car Co. 
decided to go extensively into the development of air motors. It had 
received one of the Mercedes motors, used by the Germans in their 
airplanes, which had been imported in a racing chassis. Taking cer- 
tain features from that motor and from other motors, an engine was 
designed in 1915, a duplicate of which was used in a racing car. This 
engine developed 140 horsepower at 3,600 revolutions per minute. An- 
other model, with greater power, was completed in December, 1916, and 
was also used in a racing car; this was rated at 200 horsepower at 
2,180 revolutions per minute. It was described in a mg exhibited 
at the Aeronautical Show in New York in January, 1917, as “the 
Packard aircraft engine,” exhibited “as a stimulant to the new aviation 
industry.” The work of developing these motors had been under the 
direction of J. G. Vincent, then vice president of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., in charge of engineering. In the latter part of May, 1917, Mr. 
Vincent tock his drawings to Washington for the p of layin, 
before the Government the gan of the Packard Co, to manufacture 
these cngines in large quantities ce mieuna the aid of other auto- 
mobile manufacturers who had 5 ence in high-grade motor work. 
Mr. Vincent met Mr. Deeds, Mr. Waldon, and others. The design was 
not deemed to be adequate for the needs on the western front, and it 
was necessary to increase the horsepower of the motor with lighter 
weight per horsepower. Mr. Vincent worked in Washington in con- 
junction with Mr. E. J. Hall, of the Hall-Scott Co., making sketches for 
the purpar of re ale the motor, and in a few days a new motor was 
designed, embodying to a considerable extent the en ring features 
which had been developed during the past two years of experimental 
work. The first efforts were directed to the development of an 8-cylinder 
motor, and in a few days Mr. Vincent returned to Detroit, taking the 
Washington sketches for the purpose of having a wooden model made 
by the Packard Co., and this was done. At the request of the author- 
ities, Mr. Vincent was loaned by the Packard Co., in order that he 
might take charge of the engineer: division of the Aviation Section 
of the oe Corps. The cka Co, made a full-sized operating 
model, which was sent to the Bureau of Standards on July 3. 

Later, about August, 1917, the production of an S8-cylinder engine 
was postponed and the immediate production of a 12-cylinder engine 
of the same type was decided upon. In 8 the design for the 
purpose of quantity production, various difficulties were encountered. 
Aside from minor changes found to be necessary in the course of 
duction, the crank shafts, connecting rods, and bearings in the first 

,000 engines were too light, crea a erous condition. 
crank shafts, connecting rods, and bearings had to be redesigned. It 
was also found to be advisable to change the system of lubrication 
and again it was difficult to obtain a development of radiators that 
were suitable for a motor of this size. As late as June 25 of this year 
Gen. Pershing’s cable d bed a series of defects in the motors which 
had pars shipped abroad, and these, it is understood, were speedily 
remedied. 


ighter pursuit planes. 
ish PER at pA t 


engine in England, 
3 engines have 


but tests in the air similar to those applied to 
ch tests 


been carried out on a DH 9-A with satisfactory 


standard French tests, and do not differ very largely from the standard 
English tests, except that the power output was taken with a fan 
brake instead of a ude water brake, as gen in En d. 
The results were excellent, except that the design of crank s 
connecting rod was found to be faulty, but this was well known and 
had been modified in the United States. The carburation was also 
found to be unsatisfactory, but is now in course of peng remedied. 

“The official opinion of the Liberty engine is that it is an engine 
which, with a natural development in the perfecting of its details, will 
pers reliable and up to the power and consumption standards that 

ve been claimed t is eminently: suited for bombing and reconnols- 

ting aeroplanes. he number of 

ritish Government is 980, but 4,500 
The British Government would 
have prepared to Fein an order for 3,000 at once, but at the desire 
of the American 


e at 
ce ex- 
periment in the field is s 
de a most valuable contribution for the allled 
the United States should develop production with every 

The following further statement was supplied by the British air min- 
istry under date of September 27, 1918: 

“No severe bench tests on the na e were carried out in 
England, owing to the extensive tests America. 

“The only bench test in England was one short test at nine-tenths 
power for The result was quite 
satisfactory. 

“One engine was stripped after 100 hours’ flying and was found to 
be in good condition. 


ata re oil and fuel consumption. 


“Tests in the air haye been carried out in De Haviland 9-A and De 
Haviland 10 machines. 
satisfactorily. 


In these the engines have performed uniformly 
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“ The 


rformance of the 
of the 


as that 
es. The informa officially 
that the Liberty engine would prove satis- 
confirmed.“ 


will be given later. 
Fifth. Selection of contractors and distribution of work. 
SELECTION OF CONTRACTORS. 


1 
Liberty ane s at least as pee 


For engines to used in ing planes there were orders (to 
June 30, 1918) for 7.950 OX-5s distributed among the Curtiss A: 1 
& Motor Corporation, the Willys-Morrow, an Willys-Overland. Cos, 


Orders for the Hall-Scott en 
dyke & Marmon Co. and the 1-Scott Motor Co. 
received an order for 111 Gnome ore 


o. 
and the unfilled iad mnt pod 


rtion of this order was taken over by the Aero- 
nautical Engine Co., which also received certain additional orders for 
engines of the same type when the latter corporation was organ 
conduct operations at the plant of the General Vehicle Co. after its 
purchase the Government. The Union Switch & Signal Co. had 
orders for 2,500 Le Rhone engines ee horsepower). The orders for the 
Hispano-§ engines placed wi the right-Martin t Cor- 
poration have already been sufficiently detailed (ante, p. 96). In addi- 
„ orders for 450 of the Lawrence ines (28 horsepower) were 


laced 
B 000 Bugattis was given to the Duesenberg Motor Corporation. 


Corporation was subsequent! 
s been taken over by the Ord- 
It is canceled so far as its relation to 
Only one engine being delivered. 

roduction of elementary training planes of the type 


The contract with the abe, AA Motor 
canceled. [It is understood that it ha 
nance ent for tanks. 
aircraft is concerned.] 

Fi oN D reli laced chief 
as the reliance was p c y upon the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Corporation, which had already made planes for the British 
Government. Substantial orders were also given to the Springfield 
Aircraft Co. and the Canadian Airplane Co. (Ltd.), of Toronto. A 
number of small orders were pla from time to time with various 
8 The total orders to June 30, 1918, were for 3,975 of the 

ype. 

The orders for the Standard-J training planes were distributed 
among the Dayton Wright Airplane Co., the her Body Corporation, 
and the Standard corporations (Standard Aero Corporation and Stand- 
ard Aircraft Corporation). The total orders were for 1,600 of this 


type. 
Bor advanced training planes there were orders given to the Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Corporation (to June 30, 1918) for 919 JN-H 
and 479 JN6-H ; to the Thomas Morse Aircraft Corporation (for 100 
SAB and 400 84-C), and to the Breese Aircraft Corporation (for 300 


a Ye 
ith respect to both elementary and advanced training planes thero 
were also various orders for spare parts. 
In service planes the production of the De Haviland 4s was pivoted 
upon the work of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. in connection with 
nt oes of the plane for American production, as hereafter ex- 
plained. 


known 


There were contracts for 8,500 of the DH—4s, as follows: 


8, 500 

The contract for the Bristol Fighters (2,000) was given to the Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane and Motor Corporation. : 

In view of the exigency, it was inevitable that the responsible officials 
of the Signal Corps intrusted with the duty of aircraft production 
should exercise a broad authority, virtually unhampered by restrictions, 
in the selection of contractors. The Aircraft Board, in which the re- 
sponsible Army officers sat as members, afforded a useful opportunity 
for the comparison of views, but not a legal, and only to a ited ex- 
tent a practical, check. There have been numerous complaints from in- 
dividuals and corporations who sought contracts unsuccessf . The 
extent to which activities were centered at 8 the profitable con- 
tract promptly given to Col. s's former business associates, and 
the preference of a small up of manufacturers in the allotment of 
the contracts created a feeling of distrust which finds frequent 
expressions in the record of this pct A 

here could be no well-founded objection to a well-directed effort to 
standardize products for production in quantities under conditions 
favo the most economical and efficient work. So far as orders for 
production of planes in small quantities and various spare parts are 
concerned, to give an adequate statement of the facts with respect to 
the companies who received, or which asked and were refused, con- 
tracts would require a great variety of detail which it is impracticable 
to set forth. It does not appear that in the award of these contracts 
there was adherence to any clearly-defined principle. It is sufficient to 
say that in many instances the parties complaining have no Roe for 
their complaints, save that others in no better situation ob ed what 
the complainants were denied. For while offers or requests of some 
manufacturers went unheeded because of alleged lack of proper facill- 
ties or of assured financial ability, in other cases contracts were made 
with parties equally destitute of adequate resources. Among those 
whose facilities were apparently adequate, some were taken and others 


were A 

But aside from any question of discrimination between manufactur- 
ers, it is obvious that the exigency demanded that important and 
needed sources of supply should not be neglected, and in this connection, 
without attempting to make a comprehensive statement of other avail- 
able resources, the case of the Singer Manufacturing Co. deserves spe- 
cial attention. 

SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


While this company had no experience in the buildin; 
it had perhaps the largest plant in the country for cabinetwork and 
one of the largest vencer plants, and its facilities available for the 


of airplanes, 


1918. 
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processes demandcd in aircraft production were hardly excelled in the 
country. As Col. Waldon testifies, There was every reason why they 
should be successful in airplane mauufacture.” The officers of the com- 
any were not secking contracts, but they offered its facilities to the 
Soverument, and these were not utilized. As early as July 14, 1917, 
Mr. Waldon, of the Aircraft Production Board, requested an interview 
with the vice president of the Singer Sewing Machine Co., and this was 
had. Later representatives of the Singer Co. visited the plants of the 
Curtiss Co., the Dayton Wright Co., and the Canadian Airplanes (Ltd.), 
of Toronto, and an interview was then had with Mr. Deeds and Mr. 
Waldon, on August 14. Up to that time the manufacture by the Singer 
Co. of 3,000 training planes had been under consideration, but it was 
then suggested that it should build 1,000 service planes of the DeH-4 
type. Lefore 3 this work the representatives of the Rage og 
Co, desired to examine the sample DeH-4 at the plant of the Dayton 
Wright Be re Co. The letter of introduction to that 3 Ow- 
ever, revealed the fact that the whole proposition was still very in- 
definite, The letter (Aug. 15, 1917) stated: 

“We are asking the Singer Sewing Machine Co. to conduct such in- 
vestigations as is possible while we are making np our minds as to the 
part of our program they are to fulfill. When they were here yester- 
day we suggested that they should help in the DeH-4 production. This 
is not definitely settled, and they may be given some other t of the 
program, but we would like to have them given the privilege of an 
opportunity to study the details of the DeH-4, inasmuch as it repre- 
sents the latest of barge war machine from abroad.” 

On receiving t letter the vice perpen of the Singer Co. tele- 
graphed Mr. Waldon that it was so indefinite that the trip would be 
postponed until it was decided whether it was desired that they should 
undertake the 1 of the Deli-4. To this Mr. Waldon replied, 
under date of August 16, as follows: 

“ We are promptly in receipt of your telegram about the indefiniteness 
of our letter of August 15. Since your visit we have received a cable- 
gram which indicates that there will be a very important change in our 
program, in all probability causing us to change the type of machine you 
would build. This was the reason I stated in my answer that it was 
not definitely settled that you would build the DII- 4. It will be in your 
hands, however, whether you go to Dayton and look over the DH-4 as 
a sample of an up-to-date war machine. The one we have in mind now 
that we would ask your assistance upon would be quite a little larger 
than this.” 

On Augus 17 Mr. Waldon tel will prob- 
ably make it necessary to ass a_t other t 4. On 
August 20 the Singer Co. informed Mr. Waldon that they had decided to 
postpone their trip to Dayton “until it is more definitely settled what 
you wish us to do for you.” In a postscript to this letter it was stated 
that the 8 r Co. bad been requested by the British Government to 
duplicate their order from that Government for certain airplane parts 
(universal joints), and they asked whether there was any objection to 
their undertaking this additional work. An answer was received on 
August 23 that this was entirely satisfactory. This additional work for 
the British Government required the services of perhaps 100 persons and 
left the Singer Co. quite free to undertake the making of planes for the 
Government, but no further word was received and no order was given 
to the Singer Co. In the light of the correspondence no explanation has 
been given of the fallure to enlist its important resources for the purpose 
of aircraft production. 

ENGEL AIRCRAFT CO., OF NILES, onto. 


In view of the former connection of Mr. Harry E. Baker, the brother 
of the Secretary of War, with the Engel Aircraft Co., the facts with 
FONDET to Pe organization and its contracts with the Government should 

set forth. 

The company was organized about August, 1917, under the laws of 
Ohio. Mr. Harry E. Baker testifies that it was originally intended to 
have a capital stock of $3,000,000 (preferred $1, and common 
$2,000,000), but this was eae coh f reduced to $1,500,000 
$500,000 and common $1,000, ). Mr. Harry E. Baker, of Cleveland, 
wes president and general manager. His associates in the organization 
of the company were Mr. Engel, vice president and production manager, 
and Mr. Patterson, secretary and treasurer. 


phed “ change in program 
DE 


Mr. Baker had taken an ‘gages in the spring of 1917 for the plant at 


Niles, Ohio, formerly owned by the Engel Airplane & Motor Co., and this 
was taken over by the new company, which, in effect, issued its pre- 
ferred stock therefor, at a cost of about $225,000. The remainder of the 
referred stock was sold for cash. The preferred stock was entitled to 
per cent cumulative dividends, and, as Mr. Baker states, was to be 
retired at par before the common stock participated in earnings. The 
common stock was issued to Mr. Baker and his a tes for services in 
promotion. As an officer of the company Mr. Baker received a salary 
at the rate of $7,000 a year. 

On October 9, i917. the Aircraft Board recommended that an order be 
laced with the Engel Aircraft Co. ye pt par for 100 JN4-D train- 
ng planes, at the aggregate rice of $80,827.80. At the meeting of the 

Aircraft Board on ober 19, 1917, it was recited that the 8 
division had recommended that a larger order be placed with the Engel 
Co., and the board thereupon ed its resolution of October 9 and 
recommended that an order be placed with the Engel Co. for spare parts 
for 700 JN4—D airplanes, at a total cost of $585,077.50. Following this 
contract for 700 sets, Mr. Baker states that 

from the Government during his connection with the company for 
200 sets of spares for JN4—D’s, 200 sets of spares for JIN4—H's, and 
another order of 100 sets of spares for JN4—D’s, the a te orders 
being for 1,200 sets of spares at a price of about $1, „000. Mr. 
Baker testifies that he ceased his connection with the Engel Co. on 
January 21, 1918. 

The retary of War testifies that either before or after our entry 
into the war his brother (Harry E. Baker) asked whether there 
was any reason why he should not go into the manufacture of a cer- 
tain flying boat for the Navy, in association with one Engel. The Secre- 
tary told him that he knew of no reason why he should not. Later 
his brother informed the casually that they were going to 
make airplanes, and asked if the 3 objected. The deve 
replied that he had no right to object, but did not wish to be consult 
about it; that he had no g to do with it. Later the Secretary dis- 


there were further orders 


covered that the Engel Aircraft Co., of which his brother was presi- 
dent, bad a contract with the Government, which was not a competitive 
been given upon an ins on of the 


contract, but one which had 
facilities of the aircraft com vat The Secretary sent for Gen. Squier 
and asked for the facts. The Secretary re the situation as in- 
tolerable and directed that the contract should be canceled. There- 
upon it was immediately canceled by telegraph and arrangements were 
made, through Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr. (acting for the Rocrstary po Sor 
the separation of Mr. Harry E. Baker from the company. The Te- 


tary, thought it was just that his brother should be paid on the basis 
e v 


of ue of any services he had rendered, but that his complete 
separation from the company was necessary before a contract should 
be regarded as possible. 

Mr. Harry E. Baker testifies that in January last he was informed 
by telephone that all of the contracts of the gel Co. bad been can- 
celed ; that he immediately went to Washington and had an interview 
with Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, who told him that his asso- 
ciation with the aircraft business was embarrassing to the Secretary 
of War and that he should retire from it. He said that he had no de- 
sire to furnish cause for embarrassment, and accordingly, after an inter- 
view with Mr. Meyer, he turned back to the treasurer of the company 
all of the stock that he had in his name and resigned as ‘president an 
general manager. Mr. Baker testifies that the company paid him 
poring for his stock. In addition to the payments of salary which, 
accord ng to ae 8 he had received for two months at the rate 
0 x a r. 


and merits of the company were the oy matters to be considered. 
the contracts were immediately reinstated on the same terms. Subse- 
quently an additional order was given to the Engel Co. for 500 sets of 
spares for De Haviland 4's, at an estimated cost of $2,275,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORK, 


Quite as important as the selection of contractors and the develop- 
ment of adequate sources of supply, was the distribution of work so 
as to insure prompt and efficient production. Each type of plane re- 
quires special preparation and the demands of vari sorts of work 
may easily be mutually restrictive and demoralizing. A conspicuous 
instance of this is furnished in the case of the Standard Aircraft Cor- 

ration. This company, with its predecessor (the Stan Aero 

‘orporation), had the unusual features of being a manufacturing cor- 

ration under the direction of two lawyers, Harry Bowers Mingle and 

ax J. Finklestein, of the firm of Mingle & Finklestein, of New York 
a: It is unnecessary to review the financial history of the two Stand- 
a 5 with their plants at Elizabeth and Plainfield, N. J. 
It is sufficient for the present purpose to say that from the time of the 
organization of the Standard Aircraft Corporation in November, 1917, 
it has been the operating company, except that recently the Standard 
Aero Corporation has been availed of, and it taken the plant at 
Plainfield for the purpose of handling fixed-price orders, the cost-plus 
contracts being in course of performance at the large plant at Elizabeth. 
Both these corporations are controlled by Mitsui & Co., a ES S Japa- 
nese firm, whic e com- 


an extraordinary wpe of types, embracing training planes of the Stand- 
6 machines and spares of the JR-1B type for the Post 


force is limited by the same amount. 
tory itself is very seriously affected. bave on the HS 
boat job made entirely our own drawings. It was out of the question 
to work to the drawings which were supplied us and we therefore re- 
drew the entire job. That occupied a great amount of time of the 
drafting room and the engineering departments of the Standard Air- 
craft. Then a great amount of drawing has been necessary on the 
De Haviland 4, it being impossible to 1 . Van Dyke drawings from 
the Signal Corps, and we have attempted to draw up a great deal of 
that machine, and we have redrawn its entirety the ndley-Page 
machine. That involves the engineering department and the drafting 
department and the bill of materials department, sometimes known as 
the specification department, which is one of the most important we 
have, inasmuch as under the present tions we are not allowed 
to purchase material except we bill the material. The approvals officer 
will not approve the materials except on the basis of a bill of mate- 
rials supplied, and making the bills of materiais and completing the 
drawings on all these different machines has been extremely difficult. 
=O: ve you had in your graria ay mp the HS pas for the 
Navy, that is the seaplane, the Handley-Page planes, and the De Havi- 
land planes, all being worked out at the same time?—A. Yes, sir,” 3 

On the same point, Mr. Day again testified : 

“The order for the De Haviland 4s is a very small order compara- 
i Ae + * * If we were to turn over our plant entirely into 
building the 500 De Haviland 4s and had a go-ahead on 500 De Havi- 
land 4s, it would not last very long. We expected early in this year 
and were preparing to take over a large order for Capronis. That 
was before we had the De Haviland machines, and it was supposedly 
to be a thousand Capronis. That was a fair- order, and we ex- 

we would have that alone and nothing else. But that was with- 
rawn, and the order for 700 sets of s parts for the Bristol and 
1,500 sets of spare parts for the De Hay d 9 was given us, and that 
was a pretty fair-sized order. That in itself would have been sufficient 
for some length of time, but both of those orders were recalled. The 
interference, so far as spare ts of machines is concerned, would 
have been fess than the interference caused by two orders for com- 
plete machines. It has been impossible for us to obtain a large enough 
continued order to actually know what we were going to do and to 
prepare for doing it.” 

Criticisms upon the management of the corporation do not excuse 
such a state of affairs. If a manufacturing corporation is to be in- 
trusted with work, it is manifest that it should given the work it 
can handle efficiently; and if its efficiency is distrusted, there is still 
less reason for embarrassing it with confusing orders. On the other 
band, if it is deemed capable of successful production it should have 
a table opportunity to develop it. The effect of placing such an 
assortment of orders, coupled with the difficulties besetting produc- 
tion in this new industry. not only interfered with production, but 
has promoted waste, made it 5 difficult to maintain proper 
cost accouats, and has confused responsibility for delays. 

Other illustrations of a ae distribution of work might easily be 
piven the result of it is t one part of the Government's program 

stood in the way of another. E 
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Sith. The course of production—Delays—Mieleading public statements. 
It is not deemed to be n 


for. As early as February 16, 19 1,733 had been delivered of the 
JN4-D and 3 of the g planes. 
2,972 of the JN4-D had been d gered. by une 30 and the to 


order for the SJ-1 Teao) was completed May 13 ane 8 Febru- 
8 1428 of 3 
ooo 5 9 5 week 


is one accident for 
one aecident for every 
cult to obtain 


in the En, 
per accident as either of tt the other nations. 
The con ciation ee the SJ-1 plane as us, 
Hall-Scott engine, has al Tos, the 3 been mentioned. It 
5 3 as February — 191 


the Standa: Hall-Scott 5 is not 


a N t aai machine and “that neces- 
Foe nag from the Standard Neer of that 
—.— 2 8 de- 


. lat 
jo-Suiza en 


be pur 

Dano-Sul engines be purchased for these mac a o te wont oon 
was condemned in June, 1918, on Gen. Kenly's s return from overseas and 
after his careful e: tion of 1 oe 3 The order of Gen. 
* under 5 of June 6, Se hay ‘ollo 10 15 ai 

to 8 poet ig ©: g-type nes e pa was 
9 ag use a certain number of sype airplane 1 airplanes for train- 
ing as filler-in until there were sufficient JN—4 machines manufactured 
for all schools. 

“2. At the peas time there are sufficient JN—4 machines in stor- 
age te to entirely replace all Standard machines in use. The director 
8 aeronautics therefore desires that no more Standard 
and that steps be taken 


lanes used in training 
— .... J-i machines now ts use by Ji air- 


entirel 
planes. tilized in 
schools, and ane. other schools where it is not necessary 


that they be taken into the air. 
be said that oe 
and 105 of the 


With advanced training planes, — ma 
February 1 1018. 60 had been received of 
JN4-H. The deliv aid s yria until the — 
and of 84 until y- There had been delivered b; 
121 of the 2 (100 horsepower) and 444 or the 
er) en Deliveries of the Lawrence as 
— — in March * of the LeRhone (80 horsepower) in 


SERVICE PLANES. 


As already stated, the program during the iod under consideration 
and until wei has been practically limited to the De Haviland 4s 
and the Bristet Nah 
s THE DE HAVILANDS. 
The contracts for these pae after the substitution of De H—4s, 


for De H—9s, called for 8, De H—4s, viz., Dayton-Wright Airplane Co. 
pee: Fisher Body Corporation, 4.000 705 Standard Alreraft Corporation, 


Under the tract with the n-Wright 1 Co. (dated 
Sent T, Ada ph — of the De then provided for were to 


p 
ember, and the entire 2,000 were to be delive by 

of votes 1918. Under the 5 contract (Jan. 17, 1918), for 2 
. E eliveries were to begin a in Jan mary and to 
be rT yee the end of July 1918. “Under the final contract (Apr. 
1, 191 E 4,000 the latter were di into two 
lots 2 1990 “ee first lot for ae a 1 to be delivered 

e remainder eliv ordered. 
Wine “iret first De H-4 was ship m the plant of the Dayton Wright 


Expeditionary F ——.— dut it gone Siete samen 7 equi 
orees was not com y p 
it did not have any bomb gear that — = ri On February 14, tt a 


recel 
Ere ler advises first 8 in try. 

0, will 2 recall plane shipped for foreign sh — allowing us to 
substitute iane completely equ ere encouraging.” 
lane al pped was not recalled. The transport 

22, and, on account of engine trouble in 

Azores, it did not reach Europe until May 4. 

Nine ner sep De H-4s_ were — — by the iw an bmn eager 
plane Co. February for the use of various fields—tw 15th, 
one on the a th, and two on the 17th, intended for Gerstner Field in 
Louisiana ; one on the 21st for McCook Field (which was sent to South 
aum: one on the 


the 9th and 12th, one for M the 1 
ae vas delivered to the property officer at the Dayton-Wright Air- 
plane Co. 


There were no shipments for the Ame Forces 
between February 5 and April 1918, whee to four were sh ; four 
more were ship on A 14 and, four on 1 rit and re 
no more “there. for use abroad until May 1918. That is to sa # 


On 
the 1 which had been received abroad. of the 
Aircraft Board on July 31 Col. Arnold stated that all's planes to 
Europe by the Army which were found on arrival to bave 
were rebuilt at the aircraft production centers. At the same meeting 


to October 11, 1918, the ‘Da ‘on-Wright 
0 De H-4s, making 1,489 in all 1 ft 
In the contract with the Fisher Body Corporation (Nov. 6, to bo 
provision was ie TES made for 3,000 De H-9s, the veries 7 
feces — 3 For these there were subsequently 
De Has, of whi 000 
— Sooo were te be. be f a by „Se ep: 


lane C 
all to the latter date. * 


5 to November 1. 
more at dates 1 to be fx fixed. Op tod, to June 30, 1918, no avarice a of De H-4s 
Fisher his 


had been m Body Co T com: got inte 
rt tad 5 in August, and 8 452 up to October in 
For the order of 500 De ew prices N th dard 
ration (Jan. 26, 19280 — N e ted 800 
De H-—4s by the contract of Maren” 28 1918. nnd deliveries had been 
d been delivered up to October 


male le TR to Tans 30, 1918, and only 49 


5 he total deliveries of De H—4s to October 11, 1918, am 
Sener ia e oe cs SAGs Seen 
— being for manufacturers and miscellan us.” = ve descr 


BRISTOL 5 
The contract with the Curtiss Aeroplane & N Corporati 
7e 
was no de e release for — —— e and 
only to the extent of 25 mach bine Four hundred were leased — 
production in the latter part of March and 400 more on April 24. As 
in Juz. stated, only 27 were delivered in all, and the order was canceled 


LIBERTY ENGINES. 
The deliveries were to be completed as follows : 


5 
80 
160 


FHE 


These were the actual deliveries: (There are sligħt discrepancies be- 
tween the factory records and the Government — rts, and the latter 
apparently based on actual receipts are used in this s tabulation.) 


K- — — — Peet Bee 
The total deliveries of Liberty motors (US—12s) to October 11, 1910; 
amounted to , of which 6,895 were for Army and 2,794 f 


the N. Of those Tor the Army, 3,555 , 456 were at 
ports or in and there had been delivered 990 to allied Govern- 
ments, 260 to z fields, 1,429 to manufacturers, ete., the remainder, 
aran 8 delng tu over to the Navy. 


have recently been made for the 1 of the Liberty 8 
(US-8), but no deliveries had been made to October 11, 1918. 


MISLEADING PUBLIC STATEMENTS. 

In the face of the 3 in 9 series of misleading public 
statements were mad cial authority. While these statements 
were authorized by 82 —— ak War, aa states that the — 5 
issued In reliance upon information furnished the Chief Signal 

. Squier, and by Col. Deeds, who were a ted with the actual —— 
ditions, It is 1 to review the delusive predictions and ex- 
“Sat particule contained in these utterances. 

- gure a pontia pone be —— to tis 222 —— 
or cation e of w con- 
inined the folowing : ee et 

“The first American-built — nes are to- d foo en route to the 
ing: Drapes This first — though in itself not large, marks 


the Seat. qrascomiing of many dificuities met in building up this new and 
intrica 
This statement had its ori in a conversation between Col. Deeds 


committee on Public 5 a week 
issued. A draft 
to Col. Deeds, who examined it and made some 


The tement contained in the e ots above quoted 
was not only left but was the subject of special — 
Col. was asked what was meant by the “ first sh ipment,”” and he 

They are on — water now, on the rey, to France.” He was 
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do not think more than 10.” His statement in its final form was then 
presented to the Secretary of War, who permitted it to be issued upon 
the Spar se tn that it had been verified by Gen. Squier and Col. 


S. 
LAt the time this statement was issued (February 20) only one plane 
had been delivered for shipment to the American Lixpeditionary Forces, 
and while this had been shipped from the . on February 5, it 
did not leave the United States until March 22. The only other service 
planes which had been delivered were five DeH—4s, which had been 
shipped for use at Gerstner Field, La. No additional shipments of air- 
planes for the use of our forces abroad were made until April 3. Actual 
production in quantity did not really begin until May.] 

Col. Deeds admits that this statement was brought to him before its 
publication, and that he went through it. He examined it minutely 
enough to correct with his own hand one of the paragraphs following 
that above quoted, which ve the number of men required on the 
ground for every plane in the air, his correction making it 46 instead 
of 45. Col. Deeds denies, however, that he said in response to the 
inquiry upon the point that the battle planes were “on the water now, 
on the way to France.” That he did make this statement is testified to 
directly and unequivocally by John W. McConaughy and Marlen E, Pew, 
representing the Committee on Publie Information. 

hen Col. Deeds was examined as a witness before the Committee on 
Military Afairs of the Senate, on April 2, 1918, he was asked this 
question and gave this answer: 

“Senator WADSWORTH. Did you see, or do you know whether any other 
responsible officers in your aviation section of the Signal Co saw the 


bn nah ae out by Secretary Baker on February 21 before it was 
ublis ? 
855 Col. Deeps. No, sir; I did not see it. I do not know of anybody 
seeing it.” 


Col. Deeds admits giving this testimony. He testified that he did not 
then recall the paper in question. ; 

Col, s further testifies, in explanation, that when the paper was 
before him his information was that four planes were on the cars en 
route to France,” and that it later developed that only one was sent and 
the others were diverted to Lake Charles—that is, to Gerstner Field 
for tests on radiators. The shipments to Gerstner Field, however, had 
been made directly from the Dayton Wright S Co. on February 
15, 16, and 17, and these planes had not n shipped from the factory 
for the American Expeditionary Forces. ‘There is evidence, also (ante, 
Pp. 1 8 that on February 14 Mr. Talbott had telegraphed to Col. s 
that Maj. Shepler advi: that first 100 De Havilands should remain in 
this country and asking on this assumption for the recall of the one 
plane “ ship for foreign shipment,” so that another could be sub- 
stituted “ completely equipped.” 

There is no question but that this grossly misleading statement was 
published on the authority of Col. oe and that the tary of War 
relied upon the fact that it had Cot. Deeds’s approval in giving it his 
official sanction. While this conduct of Col. Deals does not come within 
the scope of the Criminal Code, it deserves the prompt attention of the 
military authorities. 

Gen. Squier testifies that he had nothing to do with the statement 
that was issued for publication on February 21 and that he did not know 
of it before it was published. He testifies that when it was brought to 
his attention, he did not regard it as a proper statement to have been 
sent out, but that he did not institute an inquiry to ascertain who was 
responsible for it. It is evident that the matter called for immediate 
investigation and for suitable disciplinary measures, but no steps were 
taken either for correction or punishment. 

The Secretary of War states that the responsibility for the statement 
clearly rested with Gen. Squier and Col. s, and that he did not 
learn of the inaccuracies of the statement until his return from Europe 
in the latter part of April. 

There were earlier statements of a delusive character as to the 
progress of aircraft production, but the particular statement to which 
attention has been called was inaccurate in its specific statement of 
facts, and its misleading character was obvious to anyone having knowl- 
edge of the actual conditions. 

Seventh. Causes of delay in production. 
FIRST. LACK OF KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE. 

This was a fundamental difficulty affecting production in all its 
stages. The industry was new, and there was a lack of engineers and 
skilled workmen. Novel problems were encountered at every step and 
lack of knowledge bred indecision and confusion. Experience in other 
manufacturing enterprises gave no assurance of facility in this untried 
field. In addition, it was yi rests to develop new sources of supply of 
needed materials, and the difficulties of the main contractors had their 
counterparts in the plants of subcontractors by which various sorts of 
material or fabricated parts were supplied. 


SECOND. DEFECTIVE ORGANIZATION IN THE SIGNAL CORPS. 


The duty of providing an adequate organization for aircraft produc- 
tion was left to the Signal Corps. It is quite clear that this undertak- 
ing was wn Je the competency of the Chief Signal Officer, who had 
neither training nor experience for such a large industrial enterprise, 
and those who were brought to the task in his department failed to pro- 
duce an organization which was adapted to meet the exigency. 

The contracts were for production, and presupposed that the manu- 
facturers should have an established design. The contractors agreed to 
produce the described machines in accordance with drawings and speci- 
fications to be furnished by the Government. In order to secure produc- 
tion of types of planes unknown to our manufacturers, it was necessa 
that the Government should create an engineering department whic 
should settle the design and furnish adequate and accurate drawings 
and specifications. But this essential condition of achievement was not 


met. : 

Undoubtedly, the lack of airplane engineers was a serious obstacle. 
Still, there were a few in the country who had devoted themselves 
sedulously for a considerable time to the study of aviation problems, and 
it does not appear that there was a suitable effort to draw to the Gov- 
ernment's service such talent as was available. Whether or not much 
assistance could have been obtained in this way is a question which 
can not be answered in the absence of an appropriate test. It was, how- 
ever, entirely obvious that the exigency called for the most efficient 
organization, and that to add to inexperience the lack of a suitable 
organization and the confusion of a divided responsibility would inevi- 
ta ly lead to serious delays and threaten the entire program, 

‘There was an engine design section established about July 1, 1917, in 
Sa of Mr. Vincent, who had been engineer of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., but had no experience in the des Ening of airplanes; and this 
department did not have anything to do with the designing of airplanes 
as distinguished from airplane engines. 


Capt. (afterwards Lieut. Col.) Virginius E. Clark, who had had per- 

ps as much aeronautical experience as anyone in the Army, had been 
in charge of airplane Gesigning, but he was absent in Europe with the 
Aeronautical Commission from June until about September 1, 1917. On 
his return he resumed the work of airplane designing, and the Airplane 
Experimental Department was organized about October 1, 1917, in 
charge of Lieut. Col. Clark, who was put in command at McCook Field, 
Dayton. This o tion continued until February 6, 1918. Lieut. 
Col. Vincent testifies that he had been arguing for an “ engineerin 
department” with the idea that it would take entire charge of engi- 
neering as it pertained to engines and planes and “ definitely gor ink 
out” what he thought to be “an unsettled condition.” By this he 
meant that “an attempt was being made to put planes into production 
in this country without having complete drawings or a complete under- 
standing as to just what on ment such planes were to carry.” But 
for the purpose of settling s of airplanes and furnishing drawings 
to the manufacturers the Airplane a gene Department proved to 
be hopelessly inadequate, and the result was that it was largely left to 
the manufacturers themselves to work out the designs of service planes, 
an 5 for which they were ill equipped. 

When the Airplane Experimental Department failed to give satisfac- 
tion, instead of strengthening it and making it adequate to the engineer- 
ing work which had to be done, an additional department was created 
(about Jan. 1, 1918) which was called the Production Engineering De- 
a This department was also located at Dayton, because the 

yton Wright 5 Co. was at that place, and there the 2 
ment remained until the middle of April. It was said to be its func- 
tion to supply manufacturers with engineering information, drawings, 
rage grog etc., from which they could produce in quantity what 

ey were to manufacture; to specify materials, to decide upon details 
of design, ete. It was not, however, established merely as an aid to the 
manufacturer in producing according to a settled design—that is, to 
enable the manufacturer to cope with the difficulties which were sure to 
arise in the course of Bhar he pal but this department was largely placed 
in control of the — 5 e design itself, which the Airplane Experimen- 
tal Department had failed to establish satisfactorily. The new depart- 
ment was never informed or equipped so that it could perform its func- 
tion adequately. It was under the general supervision of the head of 
the production department of the Noches jo pl division, who was inexperi- 
enced in airplane engineering or in lane production, and this crea- 
tion of another inadequate department failed to solve the difficulty. 

On February 6, 1918, the Airplane Engineering Department was estab- 
lished in charge of Lieut. Col. Vincent, who was put in command at 
McCook Field. Lieut. Col. Vincent at once began to direct the efforts of 
the new department toward getting some well-known machines read 
for production, rather than doing the yey experimental or researc 
work, and he obtained permission from Mr. Potter to take the De Havi- 
land 9 from the Dayton Wright Co. at South Field “and put it 
through McCook Field.“ But this new department did not have a defi- 
nite function with respect to the troer of service planes already under 
contract—that is, the De Haviland 4 and the Bristol—and these were 
left apparently as before, subject to the inadequate direction of the 
Production Engineering Department. 

The consequences are casy to trace. When the model DeH-4 was 
received in this country it was accompanied by the English drawin 
It was necessary to redesign the plane to accommodate it to the Lib- 
erty motor. The model was sent to the Dayton Wright peg pape Co., 
and this company which, under its contract, was to produce in accord- 
ance with drawings and specifications furnished by the Government, 
appears to have undertaken the work of redesigning and making the 
new drawings. These were made and the DeH-4 as redesigned was 
flown on October 29, 1917. When, later, changes were required, the 
company e drawings to be furnished by the Signal Corps; 
Production gineering Department apparently expected the drawing to 
be provided by the company. Rapid and successful production, which 
demanded clearly defined responsibility, could not be expected under 
such conditions. About February 21, 1918, the Production Engineering 

artment haying been unable to secure production, the work on the 
DeH-4 was virtually taken out of its hands and placed in charge of 
Lieut. Col. E. J. Hall for the purpose of a swift effort to get results, 
Lieut. Col. Hall proceeded to get necessary information as to equipment, 
developed a little organization of his own, at once built three model 
lanes (one for the yton Wright Airplane Co., one for the Fisher 
y Corporation, and one for the Standard Aircraft Corporation) and 
sought to remove as rapidly as possible the various hindrances to pro- 
duction. In this ve production in quantity was finally attained. ut 
this was not the perfecting of the organization, but, in substance, was a 
desperate effort outside the instrumentalities of the Equipment 
Division, because those instrumentalities could not be relied upon. 

With r t to the development of the Bristol, similar conditions 
existed. hen Lieut. Col. Hall had made suflicient progress at the 
plant of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. to warrant it, he turned his 
attention to the production of the Bristol, at the plant of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Corporation. As he testifies, “They were worse 
than at a standstill.” “It would have been easier,” he says, “ for me 
to have taken and designed the whole machine around the equipment if 
they had not had the material started He found that “ practically all 
they did was to get in a row, so that the condition when I went in 
there was that everybody was damning everybody else." This was 
about April 11, 1918. 43 

It appears that Capt. Clark in the fall of 1917 began the work of 
redesigning in order to adapt the Bristol to the Liberty motor, and 
about the last of October the model Bristol, with a large number of 
drawings, was sent to the Curtiss Co. Mr. Mueller, who was the chief 
engineer of the Curtiss Co., states that they were unable to make the 
plane from the drawings, that “the dimensions would not check up,” 
and that “it was impossible to get the machine together from tha 
parts made from the details of the Signal Corps drawings.” In Janu- 
ary, 1918, the Production Engineering Department took over the work 
on the Bristol, but differences with the contractors speedily arose, and 
at the end of January, for the purpose of reconciling these differences, 
a conference was held between the representatives of the Signal Corps 
and of the company, respectively. and it was determined that engincering 
decisions should thereafter be left to the engineer of the Curtiss Co. 
This authority apparently was exercised for two or three weeks, but 
opposition developed and there was no real progress. Lieut. Col. Hall 
took the matter up in April and an effort was made to drive through to 
production. It is apparent, however, that this plane never got beyond 
an experimental stage, and yet 400 were released for production in 
March and 400 more in April. This was evidently in response to 
criticism of delays. But the plane as designed for the Liberty motor 
was doomed to failure. Had there an adequate engineering de- 
partment to settle the matter of design and make the necessary en- 
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gineering tests and decisions oars production was entered 5 
me time and money expended in fruitless effort would have 


BE sion ws Baran jod the 2 division of the Signal Co’ 
tion with a host of sections and 

ith, ikdefined ons, ronte disorder and — — rather than 

sustained, well-directed, and expert effort. There was a 

of lost motion. Manufacturers were yen into — . — with various 

earnest and able men, 


a —· — je in ‘inte. particular, sections, found themselves, fa inde- 
vacillation enfeebled the entire Military 
organ n of wha 


ue 
— A; regard t 


5 — ilitary rank 

ent was a ely ag inherent difficulties of the sit. 
uation were thus tly —.— organization. No 
doubt, also, the creation of a a large force £ inspectors without 
oe sees of experience in th ine of work, not 8 y opened 
the door to abuses but to an extent 8 on. 

situation, as it appeared to Archer 1 Lanao Os. Osana 
assistant) more than six months 8 we „ is 


The lack of — nnr and continuity of responsibility 
— so be succesful that success will be a miracle. If we are to 
er War or or the 


ile 8 he is u a under no circum- 
== sho J conflict of 3 responsibility occur. Indus- 
trial men WH respo: Ming ana ar for the ae work 
undertaken must be sho be y fitted for the 


itions they occupy and Should be e for their work as in 
dei lite, . e 


“We men who have come here in an effort to assist you find our- 
selves very seriously em and justly so. We are started of 
to do what seems to be. an tant piece of work, only to find that 
been delegated to somebody else in so ther art- 
asap a mi on other people's toes. The t is 
that we do not get the information we want and we do not get any 
where. not throw us out, but they are all adept at palling 
the latest Washington am of ‘passing the buck,’ or else frankly 
resenting our appearance in the matter. 
“Take the spruce situation as an example of dilly-dallying through 
a lack of organization. The first I knew = the spruce situation was 
around the latter part of — or the ist of August. At that time it 
— ae of your t wo e entire aircraft pi was and 
by the lack of ability to 2 "Spruce ; ao et from 
thet. time until now, notwithstanding iter t was 
nothing done on the spruce situation, either x toward closing 1 contracts 
or increasing production, until Disque was sent 
West on the situation; a loss of mik 85 “practically three months. 
If this had been your, own Fane et the men would have been on their 
. Way west the day after the matter was t up. The only 
reason that there was no action in July was because we do not pere 


time as somebody w: 
Arter se a — — 8 con 2 
is mot intended as a criticism of Gen. Squier or the other 
Oan. bak it to totenden . 
organization that make such a ition naps yg and I submit to 
you, sir, that if this same condition exists in all departments and con- 
tinues to exist, 5 t as well submit to the Germans now, because 
the one way you can t efficiency is to match it with efficiency, and 
efficiency can only be obtained xr a thorough organising: of our re- 
sponsibilities and following them t. x = £ defini usion, which 
0 should be the 4 a 
Mr. Landon, — o aircraft werk: fn Getodber, 1917 — to 


it in June, 1918, then ming Thiet of t of the production of a n the 
Bureau of Aircraft Production. Up to that time the arg A he had 
recommended had not been carried out. He testifies that he “ could 


see practically no change in the a in six months”; that is, 
prior to the new organization through the Bureau of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, which had just been instituted. 

It should be understood, of course, that the com t so emphati- 
cally voiced was not directed at the Aircraft as . — r. 
Landon stated in his letter, was “ merely an executive advisory 
The responsibility lay with the officers intrusted with the — . of ef- 
fecting an adequate organization for aircraft production. 


THIRD, LACK OF INFORMATION AS TO THE” EQUIPMENT REQUIRED FOR 
SERVICE PLANES, 


The model De Haviland 4 was not received until about me beginning 
of August, 1917, and, as already stated, it was n o redesign 
it and make new drawi ngs. Bu whatever 3 was due te a failure 
to obtain a model earlier, or to the necessit redesigning plane, 
ed information as 8 the 
ma- 


upon. The engineer of the Dayton Wright Co. testifies that“ the infor- 


a tD e created by lack of experience in equipping airplanes 
‘ais e y 
for service in war, and there was considerable — g in obtaining 
some portions of the equipment. But, in addition, it appears that 
there was a lack of — — and detailed information as to just what was 
required. The drawings and the specifications which accompanied the 
sample plane sent here were supposed to designate definitely the ap: 
paratus to be put upon 8 — — —.— its location. The testimony fe 
that these drawings and specifications “did not check up with 
actual plane,” and there was resol uncertainty as to what Should 
be done. apa yg nosey with the other side were had 8 
with regard to instruments, accessories, and various parts of ora 
— but, despite this, the uncertainty seems to have ——— 
long ‘period, and there was apparently an inability to frame a 
terial which could be Se given to the manufacturer. be 25 penton 
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ing indicates either an extraordinary Jack of decision on the part of 
—— whose duty it Was to decide, or an even more remarkable —— 
of administrative efficiency in seeking and obtaining necessary informa- 


tion. 

About February 10, 1918, definite instructions were received from 
the other side as to tothe e armament and en of the DeH-4, but 
these instructions involved serious changes in the plane. And, subse- 


there were further chances in equipmen 
geti t, as stated below, caus- 


FOURTH. CHANGES IN DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT OF SERVICE PLANES. 
The following statement, set forth in the testimony of Mr. Schoon- 
the — — Airplane whi 


er, of the Dayton Wright ch is sub- 
uncon by the oa pont of the Signal 8, is 
an ages in design made nec of the delays in production incident to 


y- occa- 
es were made necessary not only 


by new requirements as to o equipment, but by inaccuracies 2 drawings 


and ar 8 Denarna aer, chine 

ma was received on August 14 
1917. This was accompanied by an incomplete set of d 
with the machine as * sam Ans | with 1 drawings we — fer band 


hand, 

we were able to com -out ere ye 
sample machine, — a h was flown on cen an Geek ae This to build oné — 
satisfactory — detail as a machine oar int eek chan 
have been made in construction except where they were "affected 5 
the A pay ame ng which the machine was to wer lo 

e were advised at that uas in answi o our request for informa- 
ton = ns, that the machine was to be with the Vickers 
Fo that the gun mounts would necessarily be or same as the 

the 


t 1 85 during August, when the pre 
being made. At a late date we were 
ro 5 — aars the a and 
0 


y the Signal after a firin a ae botit and dae 

“Owing to the fact that the was not similar t 
Vickers, a complete rearrangement of the cowl over what had already 
been ed s necessary. ng of the Marlin 


design: wa first 
which we recelved was delivered to us on Feb 12, but no bil of 
same. On 


material on the complete gun equipment accom Feb- 
26 we te mount two stationary guns on the for- 
cowling. This necessitated a redesign mount alread 
ordered into „ and this work was by the § yi 
Corps. This also affected al dge boxes of which drawings had 
been made and which were released to production. ign of the 


cartri boxes for the double gun mount was enas 
pA March 5. This d Ly drawings 


A new 
March 15; parts were made from these 
to . On April 1 the Dayton Wri 
Signal — 2 — a the cartr) 
dimensions ; at date few minor anges have 
notae vi which d os interfered with 


tas men 
= ho Shell e —— 
Corps for 


in the machine. 


were re- 
The N T ines 
d gun on March 

which were satisfactory to the Signal 
on on April 7. 


jected, 75 there had been an error in the 0 
Co. redesigned the chute for the left-han 
were made from these draw 
ee ee and a to produ 
right-hani 

March 6. eg T les manufactured from these 1 
not e apd in the machine. The Signal 


rps 1 on t 

leased af, awe =p of 3 These drawings were haa? ae 

to work to, an Saucers 

and were rejected. 

The | Dayton-Wright Co. produced a new design of this shell chute 

on March 29, which before samples could N. made and tried out it was 

seen thata new design would be necessary, due to the change of location 

of the electric b for the electrically heated. clothing. A new 

design was started by the on-Wright Co. on March 30. 

erent lines had} ** marten in the mean- 

on March 29, and this 

type was approved on March 31 by the he Signal C canoe and drawings were 

was tested out on the 

Another new design 

on April zi we ch, after a few modifica- 


on on pril 1 
t redesign 


aa proged and — as was required 
con the shell chutes ‘applies also the cartridge box and shell-chute 


covers. 

“ Qur first request for information on the 1 device was 
in November, 1917, but up to February 14 no bill of material or com- 
plete set of drawings had been delivered. We received on January 23 
a few parts which were intended for production; however, the assembly 
was incomplete and the parts made would not ‘ft the en We re- 
ceived drawings of the hana pump on February 5. During January a 
sample hand pump was delivered to South Field; no drawing or instruc- 
tions accompanied this to show mounting and this office was never 
savma as to its use. When assembled on the machine in January it 


of 3 and strainer, necessitating a redesign these parts and the 
transferring of them to the other side of the fuselage. This in turn 
caused an interference of the rk and throttle controls, tating 
8 of parts then on of í 

sche fin igre origin outfit which we recel a consider- 
able amount of trouble and upon examination of the t motors it 
was found that ctically no two of them were alike and it was almost 
Impossible to pil sing a pair of guns on a machine which wou — cor- 
rectly. The first synchronizers were delivered directly to us instead 
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of the engine builder and they were not made so as to be directly inter- 
changeable with the motor crank shaft, the result being that a con- 
siderable amount of hand work had to be done in the fitting up of these 
synchronizers. 
“On April 2 it was found that the synchronizer generator did not 
have a sa 1 lubrication ——_ and it was necessary to connect 
ng system. his necessitated the dissembling of the 
ial boss for the attachment of 


“Th 
be used for the mounting of guns and sigh 
which were likely to be encountered could be 
Our engine cowling was held within the limit of the cowling used on 
the English job so that no interference would occur. On November 20 
it was called to the attention of the Signal Corps that no use had been 
made of this machine to date, and early in the spring was shipped to 
Wiibur Wright Field. Š 

“On Eg 6 the location of the Aldis sight was removed and changed 
to the left-hand side of the right gun, this necessitating a change of all 
the parts which had been made up for the old sight and which were 


already released to production. 
“Our first instructions regarding the gear were to 
the De Haviland mach with two rails similar to the English 
machine. Information had continually been requested on bombing 
sopparia but no draw could be furnisbed. On January 18 we re- 
ceived our first information from the Ordnance Department on bomb 
gear. This was merely an unlocking device and we gave space iu our 
rafting room for several Ordnance rtment men to complete their 
drawings for application to the machine, they being turned over to me 
on February 1. On going oer these drawings it was found that they 
were not complete, and about a week later more drawings were re- 
ceived which assisted in production of the first model gear. The de- 
livery of this apparatus had been ay, deficient, it be necessary to 
ship a la number of planés without it, as some of this is built in the 
floor of the fuselage and must be put in d the various assembly 
operations, A further change on ine epee mechanism of the bomb- 
ing gear is coming through, which be incorporated possibly on the 
five-hundredth machine. 

Information was requested during October, 1917, on the camera and 
camera mounts. We were advised at that time that the camera 
mount which the lish De Haviland was equipped with would also 
be nsed on the American-made machine. On January 19 we received 
from the Signal Corps a camera which would not fit the English mount. 
As the English mount was already built into a number of our 
fuselages, it was impossible for us to change this part on our early 
shipments. A new design of mount was made by the Signal Co and 
installed in the sample machine in our shop. On February 25 t was 
rejected by the Signal Corps and a new design started and drawings 
furnished on same May 27. 

“The focusing lens retainers were designed at the direction of the 
—.— Corps for a 4-inch by S-inch lens. The location of these was 
shifted several times, and the size of the lens was changed by the 

1 Corps to 5-inch by G-inch and the drawings for retainers were 


furnished on April 2. 

“Up to F sewed 14 we had no Information on oxygen apparatus, 
except that it was to be part of the ipment. As late as April 6 we 
had no samples of the a tus or drawings showing installation of 
same. Fi approval of the — — installation was received June 10. 

“ Drawings for the radio equipment and first information regarding 
Same came to us February 1. These were recalled for changes a 
new set issued, which were These were ed, and on 
Feb: 8 a new set of dra 
rts on the machine; 


pared a oe machine, and drawin. were made from this and 
accepted by the Signal Corps March 25. Radio ts were re- 
ceived February 20, and installation according to Signal Corps draw- 
ings was stopped February 25 and new installation directed. The 
Dayton-Wright Co. prepa drawings for this installation and wiring 
en to the sample which was prepared. 

“On March 28 the generator mount on the side of the fuselage was 
abandoned. A new installation was furnished oF the Signal Corps, 
but it was found that it interfered with the lan ing gear strut. 
April 10 the new design from the Signal Corps showing the correct 
location of the generator was received. 

“Considerable trouble was encountered with the installation of the 
Holt flare lamps, as there was a misunderstanding between the Dayton- 
/Wright Co. and Signal C: 
first Holt flare ts 

first na tion light samples were received on March 20, and 
wiring instructions for same were delivered a few days later. 
pes electri ting 


i the fuse 4 bis generator Tler 
jinterfered with the rear wires of the wing structure. The g 


rps pared new dra for the relocating of this erator, but 
Helke were unsatisfactory, owing to the interference with the noting 
wing 


| r strut. On April 9 a new set of drawings were recel 

e 5 Joon ot of 5 2S 

= Radiator and water were appro by the Jane — 
ing a ent, Signal Corps, on F ciiin 2 83 — eat 
this ti here no information at hand 


the equipment of the De Haviland pape, which necessaril 
hich we had orde 
on. 


by the production engi- 

1 inch deeper in the core, which necessi the Sig t . atter 
a 0 

* At a late date it was decided to make a further uae 

f 


radiator design, making it 4 inches longer. This affected the under 
cowling of the motor, the forward cowling, water lines, and numerous 
other etails, entailing a large amount of Serappage and reoperation 
of parts. 

“The Signal Corps advised that they would furnish us short radi- 
ators for our first 150 ships and long aer for the next 100, after 
which we were to supply our own. A shortage of 50 radiators was 
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encountered in the first agreement, which necessitated us going to the 
long radiator job 50 machines earlier, which caused a serious delay and 
complication the shop. 


. * * * a a . 


“Drawings were received from the Airplane Engineering Division, 
Signal Corps, November 21 on gas and air lines. From these drawings 
all parts were ordered into production. Ail gas and air-line connec- 
tions were changed by the Signal Co and final information received 
on this April 5. This n tated scrappage of all parts on 
hand, and a delay was occasioned in cola | n new material.” 
The delays at the 5 of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. due to 
these changes in design also caused delay in the other plants, which 
were to produce De Haviland 4s, for both the Fisher Body Corporation 
and the Standard Aircraft Corporation were awaiting a definite design 
and a determination of 8 and proper drawings before proceed- 
ing te production. ‘The yton Wright Airplane Co. was in advance 
simply use it had the advantage of the possession of the model, 

and it was working out the necessary drawings. 
It will be observed that these changes were ired in the course 
production on the 


— Nr a is, 3 of coon, we 
of a given pment, where changes equipment would cause 
serious delay, 3 different Dy br rage in the planes subse- 
quently produced, virtually the entire production was held up to accom- 
modate the new demands. As Lieut. Col. Horner testifies, “ 
this way and that way and let that 2 go through 
co 


go on 
production, when it d be done without interfering wi 


sary expenditure. 
FIFTH. CONDITIONS IN MANUPACTURING PLANTS, 


The conditions in certain plants engaged in the manufacture of air- 
planes were unfavorable to 8 not aay. because of lack of ex- 
nce and the absence of mechanics train in that class of work, 

t because of defective organization and want of efficiency. The Day- 
ton Wright Airplane Co. had the difficulties inherent in a new organiza- 
tion, but in view of the changes that were required in the course of pro- 
duction it would be impossible to define to what extent, if any, pro- 
duction was retarded by reason of the fact that the organization was a 
new one. The lack of competent 5 at the North Elmwood 
plant (Buffalo’ of the Curtiss ure ane & Motor Corporation is com- 
mented upon later (post, pp. 150, 156), but in view of the cancella- 
tion of t Bristol order it need not be considered here. Whatever 


various plants. The opportunities of 
roduction or to ihj 


em po 
in Producton of service planes are concerned, it is Impossible in view 
of interrupted work and changing plans to attribute the delays in any 
definite measure to such a cause. 


SIXTH. CHANGES IN THE LIBERTY ENGINE. 


In any proper estimate of what should have been accomplished in 
carrying out the aircraft gar it is anean Menges regard should be 
the Liberty motor. e airplane must have 


xperienced engineers who were endeavoring to get into quantity 
of these numerous 


foreign 

been reviewed. By pursuing possible, as t 
tified by Lieut. Col. Hall, that there might small — 4 
Uminary peoaus of oeii motors two or three months earlier, but, 
makin: ve allowances for the inevitable course of experimentation, 
the motor could not have been put into large 8 much 
earlier than it was. What has been called the “immaturity” 


3 1918, 778 Liberty motors (U. 8. 12s 
W. 


t by 
of which 
that time been delivered, a 


settled re ex y in the devlop- 
ment of the rty engine; and it should also be observed that if, 
in the light of general experience in motor building, delay in the de- 
velopment of the Liberty engine was to be fea there was the greater 
reason for making sure, to full extent of ab ity of the immediate 
production of single-seater pursuit planes for which other engines 
could be provided. 
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Eighth. Contractors’ profits. 

Under the various fixed-price contracts it is probable that large profits 
have been gained, but definite information as to their extent would not 
be available without a survey in detail of manufacturing conditions and 
costs in a considerable number of plants—an undertaking which would 
have been wholly impracticable in this inquiry. The profits allowed by 
the cost-plus contracts present a distinct question. 

The P ha ara for cost-plus contracts was found in the fact that 
the undertakings were novel and that the manufacturers did not hay 
accurate data upon which to make a satisfactory estimate of the cost 
of 8 This was conspicuously true in the case of airplanes 
of types with which manufacturers in this country had been unac- 
quainted previously. For . ghow'ys in large quantity either new plants 
or greatly enlarged facilities at existing plants, as well as special tools, 
would be required to meet an exigency of uncertain duration, and it 
would also be necessary to procure the requisite labor and materials for 
the new_undertakings in a rising market and to provide working capi- 
tal for long periods; and, while motors had been manufactu here 
upon a large seale, the newly-designed engines for the service airplanes 
required such a reduced weight per horsepower and such delicacy of 
construction that it was felt that the enterprise had many elements of 
uncertainty. In these circumstances it was not an unreasonable con- 
clusion that if contracts for the new types of airplanes and for the new 
engine were offered solely on a fixed-price basis, either manufacturers 
would not undertake the work or would insist woon high prices as a 
safeguard against the chances of ultimate loss. It was deemed inex- 
pedient for the Government to undertake the manufacture directly, and 
t was decided to adopt the alternative of an assumption by the Goy- 
ernment of the cost of manufacture through contracts upon a cost-plus 
basis. This practice, however, could not properly outlast the reasons 
which may have justified it at the outset. Contracts of this sort lead 
to waste, foster abuses, and impose an almost intolerable burden of cost 
accounting, in itself a hinderance to rapid production. Early in this 
inquiry it was abundantly shown that it was highly partant to 
establish reasonable fixed prices whenever experience afforded a fair 
basis for estimates, 

The finely oe features of the cost-plus contracts for airplanes and 
engines may said to be these: 

1) The payment by the Government of the contractor's outlays for 
labor and materials and for the overhead charges incident to the work: 

(2) The payment by the Government for special tools and certain 
“increased facilities’ located in the contractor's plant, but owned by 
the Government; 

8) Reimbursement by the Government for depreciation ; 

4) A fixed profit to the contractor; an 

5) The fixing of an estimated cost, or “ bogey,” and a division of 
whatever saving was effected under this estimate so as to give 25 
per cent of this saving to the contractor as additional profit. 

It will be observed that by this method the contractor is assured not 
only the paroent of the cost of labor and material used in the process 
of manufactu but of administrative outlays for management and 
supervision, and an allowance for depreciation of plant. To the extent 
that these payments are made promptis and at short intervals, the 
working capital required would reduced. Provision has also been 
made for the supply of needed assistance by means of advances through 
the War Credits rd where these are deemed to be justified e 
contractor is guaranteed a certain profit regardless of cost. 
called the “ fixed profit.” And fina NA the fixing of a “ e” cost 
was designed to counteract the temptation to wastefulness g 
the contractor a substantial share in the fruits of economy. And it may 
here be noted that the popular impression that under this form of 
contract the contractors receive the same amount of profit, however 
wasteful they may be, and have no incentive to avoid unnecessary out- 
lays, is without foundation. The bogey costs were in all cases placed 
so high that the contractor had every reason to expect that the actual 
cost would be much less and that through its share in this saving the 
eontractor would be able to derive an increased profit from economical 
management. It is apparent, however, that with a la fixed profit 
guaranteed the incentive to economy is not as strong as when the entire 
venture is at the contractor's risk. And particularly when interruption 
of work and changes in design vex 5 managers, and it is 
difficult to maintain economical methods, there may easily be bred an 
indifference to an excessive cost where its burden falls upon the Govern- 
ment. At least this is to be inferred from conditions in certain plants, 
and the conclusion is unescapable that the cost-plus system of con- 
tracts for the manufacture of commodities, as distinguished from such 
contracts for mere service, is a vicious system and is to be tolerated 
only during such period as it is found to be absolutely necessary to 
secure immediate production. 

‘The fact, however, that a cost-plus system is deemed advisable for a time 
does not justify an exorbitant fixed profit. It has already been pointed 
out in the case of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. that the contract 
for De Haviland—4s originally called for a fixed profit of $875 per plane. 
‘This was arrived at on the basis of 124 per cent of the bogey cost of 
$7,000. This, however, was not an actual cost and, as the event has 
shown, was very far above the actual cost. If it had been thought fair 
that there should be a profit of 124 per cent per unit produced, it 
would have been a simple matter to have given this percentage of the 
actual cost, as the actual cost was to be ascertained in the course of the 
accounting, and provide for payments from time to time on account. 
There is no conceivable reason for giving a percentage of the bogey 
cost, if the object were merely to assure the contractor a profit equiva- 
lent to a given percentage of cost. The actual cost of the Haviland— 
4s at the plant of the Dayton Wright Airplane Co, despite all the 
difficulties of production and the enhanced cost of the first lot of 
machines produced during a period of many changes in designs is 
understood to be under 3 A fixed profit of 12) per cent on the 
netual cost of each machine would have been about $550, instead of 
the $875 which was fixed by making the calculation on the bogey cost. 

in, in a contract for manufacturing articles at the contractor's 
plant, the agreed profit upon a cost-plus basis should have a proper 
relation to the contractor’s actual investment and risk. The contractor 
is not only reimbursed for his outlays for labor and material but for 
expenses of management included in overhead charge—including such 
reasonable salaries of officers, managers, etc., as may properly be 
allocated to the Government work. here is no sacred formula by 
which the Government is bound to pay a profit per unit of production 
regardless of the time in which capital is turned over. The extent to 
which the Government supplies the needed poring capital, either b, 
payments on account of work and materials supplied or through ad- 
vances, should also be considered. A percentage of outlays, or of 
a bogey cost, although small in itself, may give an exorbitant profit 
as applied to each unit of a large production. 
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SERVICE AIRPLANE CONTRACTS. 


Adva op tue Garcon te 
ances e vernment 

the extent of $2,500,000 were authorized, and in December and Jan 
000,000 were actually made, 


With the saving as now cstimated of a proximately $2,600 under the 
25 per cent of 


amounted to upward of $6,100,000, and it is safe to say that, gett, 


a profit of more than $6,850,000 under the ori, tract. T 
does not include whatever profits would have foie made on its expe 
mental contract or on the spares for D H-4s. It should also be added 
that under its contract it was provided, in substance, that at the com- 
letion or cancellation of its contract the Government should pay the 
erence between the cost of its plant, including real estate, building, 
machinery, and appliances built or otherwise acquired for the per- 
formance of the contract, less what was found to be the fair market 
value at the time when the contract was completed or canceled, and 
that in determining (through a board of n this falr market 
value, the need or requirement of such a plant in the neighborhood 
and the probability of securing a tenant romptly, or having an estab. 
4 business available, should be considered as one of the important 
In the case of 
large order for De 


Standard-Js, e profits would certainly not have n less. Instead 
of establishing a new plant, as did t 
rob 85 p the 5 de Wright Co., the Fisher 


on had alrea: iy effected a hig 
c 


had an established piant Wh 8 alte D 


an 
Body Corporation for the Government work, amounted, to 
May 31, 1918, to $860,849.05. Tune corporation was ni i 

vance through’ the War Credits Board of $ x 0,000. made 42 


delivered 45: 
1 5 1 he ar wie — bi next sate months, 
As already s , In accordance with letters obtained at th 
contracts were made with the Dayton Wright Airplane Co. 55 the 
Fisher Body Corporation, which promised an ultable readjustment if 
it was found that the bogey cost was too high, it appears that contracts 
are now belrig oe gine are for the reduction of the bogey cost of the 
De H—4s to $5, and the fixed profit to $625 per plane. 
profit per plane with the percentage of saving (exclusive of 
are parts) under the new contract would amount to about 
plane, or $3,100,000 in all, which, with the profit on spare pa: 
make the total profit on the De Hayilands not less than $3,500,000 


stipulated was 15 per cent of this 
o had had large experience in engine manufacture) 


n December, 1917, the boge, 
and the fixed profit put at 2 per cent of this sum, or S y por, engine, 
e 


very large. 
Dy September 6, 1918—that is, within a year from the date of the 
contract—the Packard Co. had delivered (according to the Government's 
report! 3.100 Liberty 12s, and the agreed fixed profit on these amounted 
to $1,937,500. In the following month it produced 560, and its should 
complete its deliveries of the 6,000, first contracted for, not later than 
January, 1919, and on these 6,000 engines the a xed profits would 
be $3,750, This profit it would earn within 17 months after it re- 
ceived the contract, and if it could have completed the deliveries as 
contemplated when the contract was made—that is, according to 
tract schedule—the profit would have been earned in 11 mon Onl 
the fixed profit has been mentioned, as this was definitely guaranteed, 
but in addition to this the company, was entitled to 25 per cent of its 
saving under the bogey of 85,000. The Government's estimate is that 
the actual cost of the first 600 Liberty engines produced at the Packard 
plant was $3,873 125 engine, and that the average cost of the first 1,200 
motors was thus $3,442 ibe engine. It would seem that the actual cost 
of the entire 6,000 is likely to be somewhat under $3,200 per engine. 
But on the basis of $3,200 there would be an additional profit. throu: 
the contractor’s percentage of saving, of $450 an engine, which wou 


make $2,700,000 additional profit, or, with the fixed profit of $3,750,000, 
a total profit of approximately $6,450,000 carned on the 6,000 engines, 
withi and five months, des ite delays in production. ‘To this 


ma year 
there should still be added a considerable amount for profits on spare 
arts on the 6,000 engines which may be estimat at upward -of 
$1,500.00, and thus the aggregate profits on the Liberty engine (exclu- 
sive of the original development work) would reach about $8,000,000. 
The Packard Co, estimated that on May 31, 1918, from the stand- 
point of plant values, the total investment exclusively for aircraft 
motor work was $11,808,404.47, This included, however, advances 
by the Government for working capital amounting to $2,145,568, and 


1918. 
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inventory and other items which would be represented in the cost of 
labor and material ultimately defrayed by the Government, The pro- 
portion of its pan less depreciation, 8 3 8 on aircraft work 
was estimated by the company at $5,500,000, It should also be 
noted that in the contract reducing the bogey cost and fixed profit it 
was provided that on the termination of t contract the Govern- 
ment should pay for depreciation upon the heat-trea 

equipment erected 75 the contractor for the porns 0 
the contract, the difference between thelr cost and “ the 
to the contractor for use in its business,” as determined by a 
of appraisers, and that in Jetermining this value the appraisers should 
be guided by the use tne contractor “shall have for building and 
equipment at the termination of said contract, tn the ordinary opera- 
tion of its business of manufacturing motor cars and and shall 
not include the valne, if any, which the same may have to the con- 
tractor in the manufacture of further aviation motors.” The Gov- 


for the machine tools purchased, especially for the 
aviation engines, to be used by the contractor without rental, but to 
remain the property of the Government. 
The contract with the Ford Motor Co. was for 5,000 Liberty en- 
nes. The company did not begin its deliveries until the 14th of 
une. It was estimated by its officers that deliveries would reach 
1,500 in October, and that the entire contract would be completed by 
Ist of December. It is behind its schedule, but between Septem- 
ber G and October 4 it delivered, according to the Government's records, 
768, and it may be expected that it will complete its contract for 
5,000 by the end of January, 1919. Under the ori contract it 
be entitled to fixed profits on the 5,000 engines of $3,125,000 
and the additional percentage of the saving ander the bogey cost of 
5,000. With its well-known efficiency and in view of the fact that 
beginning later it did not have as much difficulty as the Packard 
Co. had experienced, it may be assumed that the actual cost of the 
5,000 engines at the plant of the Ford Co. will be less t 
engine and at the rate of $450 an e (tha 
difference between $3,200 and $5,000) 
amount to $2,250, „or its aggregate profits on the 
$5,37 000, y January, 1919. The plant 
required for th can not rega: 


investment 


gine on a 


by 
ference between the fair cost and fair market value as determined 
by See at the time of the completion or cancellation of the 
contract. 

The Lincoln Motor Co. has its special feature in that it was a new 
organization and established a new plant which is devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of Liberty ane for the Government. It has a 
Sighiy expert organization, with „ Henry M. Leland at the bead. 
When the bogey or estimated cost was reduced from $6,087 per en 
with a fixed profit of 15 per cent, to $5,000 per engine, with a fix 
profit of 124 per cent, the Government made a special agreement with 
reference to depreciation, which is thus summarized In a résolution 
of the Alreraft Board: 


The Government made advances during the last fiscal year to the ex- 
tent of ele additional advances were made in July and August 
of 54.300.000. in order to discharge obligations and maintain a capacity 
of 1.500 engines a month, making the total sum advanced by the Gov- 
ernment of $10,800,000. 

The Lincoln Motor Co. had delivered, according to the Government's 
reports, only 580 motors by the end of June, but it kad reached a pro- 
duction of over 600 per month by October 4, and donbtless will soon 
be at full capacity, so that the first 6,000 motors will probably be deliv- 
ered before the end of January. For the first 600 motors cost of 
preduction at the plant of the Lincoln Motor Co. was $3,583, which 
was nearly $300 per motor less than that of the Packard Motor Car Co. 
and it may be assumed that its ave cost for the entire 6,000 wili 
be not much, If any, more than $3, That is the fi 

rs in the com y's estimate of profit. But on the 
1 cost of $3,200 per motor the Lincoln Motor Co. would have earned 
by January, 1919 8 fixed profits aoa ae of 8 on 

e delivery of the 6, motors about $6,450,000. There would also 
be profits on spare parts, which are estimated at * of $1,500,000 
more, making an aggregate profit of nao oe ot tat . This would be 
ee of allowances by =e of de a 0 2 — i 

estate, ngs, machinery, a uipment 
(exclusive of the special tools to be pa or by the Government. and 


roximately 
nery, tools, 
918), on which the Government is to pr 


e 
the 


for 'its plant, equipment, and working capital, through advances by the 
vernment. pointed out very clear! compan ro- 
d tare of Liberty 4 maa 


and that there is every prospect t it 

should also be said that from the standpoint of the Government it was 
free to make arrangements with existing plants, and the amount of the 
profits it should allow should be determined accordingly. 


Tt is unnecessary to review the original contracts with the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., which is very far behind in its deliveries, and with the 
General Motors Co, (Cadillac and Buick plants). The profit allowed 
per engine was the same as in the other contracts, but the contracts 
were for fewer e 3,000 in the case of the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
and 2,000 in that of the General Motors Co, The Nordyke & Marmon 
Co. received advances of $2,000,000. There were no advances to the 
General Motors Co. 

The targe percentage of the contractors’ profits which will be taken 
by the Gorernment in taxation is strongly emphasized, and, of course, 
what the Government takes k through taxation should fairly be 
taken into account But the contemplated tax does not justify an ex- 
travagant scale of profits which, even after payment of taxes, would 
paste an excessive return upon the capital inyested, in view of the 
greatly reduced risks of the contractor under the cost-plus contracts, 


REVISED CONTRACTS FOR LIBERTY ENGINES. 


peri 

Motor Car Co., and the ORTES & Marmon Co. have 
been revised and put upon a fixed-price basis of $4,000 an e y 

The revised contract with the Lincoln Motor Co. is da July 31, 
1918. The former contract for 6,000 engines is canceled and super- 
seded and the new contract provides for 9, United States twelves and 
necessary spare 8 with an option to the Government to require the 
production of 8, ndditional engines and spare parts. The schedule 
of deliveries provided for in the new contract is as follows: 


Previous to Aug. 1, 1918_.... T 1, 000 
Augus as eae ae Ta RE oy 
6—m T—-ꝙ-ꝑ1!!k̃n—nL̃nnn EA EREE EEN SENE PA S| 
ober — — T—-t:d aS 
November —:: — ..... RASA VET 
OCU —A—— en — —— . 
By ñ ¶ te Sei San Tee ae .. SAS 1, 500 
—— sy A TEE .. ̃ ̃ ———— —— ß / = 
The price is $4,000 an engine. The spare parts are to be delivered 
on a edule ba corresponding to a total price of $4,000 for a com- 
leted en; . The contract provides 3 by the Government, 


way of amortization, m a basis of r cent of the actual cost 
all testing and inspéctiog facilities provided by the contractor with 

of the Government; for payment by the Government, by 
way feeb wenn A n a basis of 40 per cent of the actual cost of 
the heat-treating b ding and equipment theretofore provided by the 
contractor; ani nt by the Government, by way of amortization 
upon a basis of per cent of the actual cost of machinery, tools, and 
other items furnished by the contractor. It is further agreed that in 


and deliver- 
ngines contracted for and the 8,000 additional — 


of the 
estate, buildings, machinery, and 
0 it for the purpose ot performing the contract (exelusive of any 
owance of interest) and any and all payments 2 made by the 
hile the new 


upon satisf: zy proof, the contractor shall be paid the total amount 
such increases, in addition to the fixed price, or in case of a 
the fixed price shall be reduced accordin ly, 2 
Up to October 4 the Lincoln Co. had delivered, according to the Gov- 
ernment's t, 2, engi. instead of tbe 2,750 required by the 
schedule to Octooer 1, and it is likely to be somewhat behind its schedule 
in the total deliveries, but its deliveries of 9,000 should be completed by 
March next. It may be a „ as the company assumes in its own 
estimate, that the 9,000 motors can be produced on an average cost of 
$3,000 each, which would leave 1 — rofit pe ye exclusive of the 
parts, making a profit on the en of $9, 000 earned, it may 
be expected, by April 1; and assuming that the profit on spare parts 
will be 25 1 cent of the profit on the motors, there would be an addi- 
tional profit of $2,250,000. F earned by 
the company on the Liberty e contract would be $11,250,000, 
he new contract with the Nordyke & Marmon Co, was made under 
date of August 31, 1918. ‘The former contract for 3,000 Liberty engines 
fs canceled, and the substituted contract calls for 5.000 U.S.-12s and 
parts, with the option of the Government to order 2,000 additional. 
he schedule of deliveries is as follows: 


1918, 


SBIR ra —— ß PAPER ED LPS NETS RSS 
b. a aai — 8 
SSS SSS Se A 500 
ADE oo ied pr ais chop kok app is sleds a sacle om wih a s 
IE SE. ONE LR Ls ES EAT RTE I a 
TG tetera ak bs — — 


. The contract also contains a provision 
— e depreciation, which is somewhat involved and need not be 
set for s 

e revised contract with the Packard Motor Car Co. was made 


Th 
under date of September 2, 1918. It supe the original contract 
and provides for 12,000 U.S8.—12s at a fixed price of $4, per engine 
and spare parts on the basis of this price for a completed engine. It 
contains provision as to an Increase or decrease of price in case of a 
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change of the cost of manufacture similar to that found in the other 
revised contracts above mentioned. The Packard Co. agrees to deliver 
the articles at the rate of 600 7 a month, beginning with Septem- 
ber 2. 1918. As the Packard Co, has delivered 3,660 
October 4, 1918, the entire 12,000 will be delivered approximately b 


iberal. 
It is understood that it has been arranged that similar revised con- 
tracts on a fixed-price basis will be made with the Ford Motor Co. and 
the General Motors Co., but these had not yet been executed according 
to the latest information received, 


Ninth, Supervision of production Waste. 


Little need be said with respect to the supervision of the production 
of engines. Although the numerous changes in the Liberty engine and 
the remedying of the defects which were disclosed necessarily involved 
eonsiderable outlays, the losses due to these causes can hardly be said 
to be greater than would naturally be expected in the development of 
a new high-powered motor for airplanes, It has already been pointed 
out that the actual cost of the first lot of 600 motors at the plant of 
the Packard Motor Car Co., which was earliest in production, was as 
high as $3,873 per engine, and that this cost was su uently reduced 
so that the average cost of the first 1,200 motors was $3,442, and that 
it is expected that the cost per en ine at this plant will fall below 
$3,200. Again, the actual cost of the first lot of 600 motors at the 
plant of the Lincoln Motor Co. was $3,583, and it is believed that 
motors can now be produced at this plant at a little, if any, over 
$3,000 per engine. e enhanced cost of the first lots of engines may 
De said to reflect in large measure the expenditures which could have 
been avoided had there been no changes in design, but these outlays fell 
within the range of reasonable experimentation and can not justly be 
regarded as showing n lack of careful supervision. 

he chicf losses, which may be properly characterized as waste, have 
been in connection with the production of airplanes. A statement has 
already been made (ante, p. 15) of the cost of the Standard J-1 train- 
ing planes which were condemned as dangerous in June, 1918, because 
of the unsuitability of the type of engine. The expenditures on the 
Standard J-1 planes, including the engines, to Repromber 80, 1918, 
jamounted to about $17,500,000, and the amount which may ultimately 
be saved if these planes are utilized with another engine can not now 
bo stated. 

The changes in the De Haviland 4s which have been detailed (ante, 
pp. 126-13 caused great additional expense which could have been 
avoided had there been a more efficient organization and prompt de- 
cisions as to equipment. ‘The most serious waste, however, in con- 
nection with service 1 was in the work and materials thrown 
away on the Bristol Fighter, which was in course of production at the 
plant of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation and was finally 
condemned in July, 1918 (post, p: 57). 

Under the cost-plus contracts it was of the utmost importance that 
there should be the most careful supervision of production and an ade- 

uate — 5 of cost accounting so that useless expenditures should 
Be avoided and actual costs carefully determined. This undertaking 
was difficult in itself, but it was rendered even more difficult by the 
‘demand for haste and the necessity of 2 8 roviding a large force 
lof ins ‘ors and accountants in a novel un king. Manufacturers 
were in constant opposition to what we regarded as unnecessarily 
technical ulrements by accountants, and the Government representa- 
tives themselves were admonished by their superior officers not to let 
strictness stand in the way of production. And it could hardly be 
expected that this large matter of industrial supervision and cost ac- 
counting could be adequately handled under the restrictions of mili- 
tary organization. Moreover, not only was efficiency hampered, but the 
door was o to abuses, and despite the fidelity of many who sought 
to protect the Government, wasteful conditions were permitted to ex- 
ist which were wholly inexcusable. It should also be said that a large 
outlay bas been caused by the fact that the Army and Navy each 

intains a complete staff of accountants so that, for example, in the 
North Elmwood plant of the Curtiss Co., where both Army and Navy 
ork is being done, there are two sets of Government employees at 
ea in all branches of cost-plus accounting under the respective con- 
acts. 
LABOR, 

Labor conditions generally were unsatisfactory. In the labor market 
the Government was largely competing with itself. At the plant of 
the Packard Co. the labor turnover is from 400 to 600 per cent a year, 
which would mean 40,000 to 60,000 ming and going in order 
to maintain an organization of 10,000 to 11,000 men. The 1 portion 
of this “ floating,” as it is called, occurs among 8 4. to 5.000 
ere has been a 
ear. 
eto 


d of this number Pee ae cent were in class 1. 

vernment at this plant states 
d by the 33 for securing deferred classifica- 
tion and indefinite furloughs is as follows: When a man is employed 
who is in class 1 of the draft, he is given a week to “ make good.” 


If he then is found to be efficient, his foreman induces an application 
for deferred classification, and if this is refused by the disteict board 
and the employee is called to camp, a 5 is made by the com- 
pany to the personnel department of the Bureau of Aircraft Produc- 

on for his return on indefinite furlough. Prior to August, 1918, 
the operations of the draft de ent of the company were open to 
serious criti and exhibit many jrregularities. In one case a 
man, whose duties were such that anyone who could handle a screw 
driver could do his work, was drafted and immediate steps were taken 
to have him returned as a “motor builder.” Previous to his employ- 
ment by the company he had been employed as a stock clerk by a manu- 
facturer of gowns, and he had no previous mechanical experience. 
In another case a man who was considered a deserter by his local 
board was finally located at the plant of the Wright Martin Co., where 
he was arrested and inducted into the Army. Affidavits were imme- 
diately presented for his return from camp upon industrial grounds, 
and he was returned 8 One who had been a clerk of a 
carpet company, without mechanical experience, and who had a minor 
assembly job, was drafted and was returned on indefinite furlough as 
a necessary employee, A former pron’ reader, a former skating in- 
structor, and a former coupon clerk who had obtained employment at 
the Wright Martin plant were drafted and similarly feturnel In other 
cases men whose work was entirely clerical secured deferred classifica- 
tion on industrial unds, Cases of this sort have now been brought 
to the attention of the Provost Marshal General. It is stated by the 
Government representative that at present the draft department of the 
Wright Martin Co, is in competent hands, and it appears that its work 
is being done with a better regard for the interests of the Government, 


LABOR COST. 


To establish the labor cost under cost-plus contracts it was necessary 
that there should be proper time records and suitable provision for the 
identification and check of employees as they entered and left the factory. 
The opportunities for irregular Nig. Re hrough laxity or connivance 
are obvious. The conditions in s respect at the North Elmwood 
(Buffalo) plant of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation were 
especially bad. It was at this plant (completed last fall) that the cost- 
plus work was done on the Bristol fighter for the Army and the HS-1 
seaplane for the Navy. [The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation 
has seven distinct plants—at Buffalo the urchill Street group (in- 
eluding the Churchill Street plant, where trainin puou are made, and 
the plants at Niagara Street, Bradley Street, and : outh Elmwood, mak- 
ing parts for Churchill Street); the Austin Street plant, doing Na 
work, including contracts for the British Government; and the Nort! 

wood Avenue plant. At Hammondsport, N. Y., motors are manu- 
y. The work, except at the North Elmwood plant, 
is on a flat-price basis.] There is abundant testimony, with picturesque 
detail, which can not be given here, to the effect that at the North 
Elmwood plant large numbers of employees were kept on the pay rolls 
when they were not needed ; through an utter lack of a decent system 
men and women were paid when they did not work; employees were able 
to leave the factory without being detected and remain absent for hours 
while recorded as on duty; employees would ring one another's time 
cards; men who were without work enough to keep them busy durin 
the day were — 1 overtime at increased rates; men were tenet 
to the plant on Sundays when there was virtually nothing to do; and 
for mong: months there was such demoralization at this plant that it 
became the subject of contemptuous gossip among the employees and 
in the community. One of the inspectors for the Navy testifies that 
as late as July he, with others, went through the plant at night on a 
tour of inspection, and not only were they able to from one end of 
the plant to another without being asked for thelr. „ but the 
found absurd conditions of idleness. In one room “the foreman an 
three men (were) sprawled out on the floor,“ and, as he put it, there 
wee 10 1 stom one 2 92 — plant fe 3 
sorgas n palliation tha o cance! on of the Spad order and 
the difficulties encountered in the development of the Bristol created 
a state of GAA arn and that the management was constantly ting 
elt it necessary to maintain an 


= be 5 to Be peer production ape, nol 
adequate force for purpose. e force was increased heavil; 
at the North Elmwood paus during the early period despite the fact 
that there were serious difficulties with the Bristol design and the com- 
pany was not ready for large production is beyond question. In October, 

917, the average number of men working at the North Elmwood plant 
was 8 December this was increased to 4,142; in January to 5,970; 
in February to 7,029; there was a decrease of a few hund in Mareh 
and April, and an increase in May to 7,557, and in June the avera 
number at work was 9,788. To approximately 60 per cent of its capaci 
this plant was either idle or working only in connection with the Bristol. 
The employment of men on a large scale when there was not work 
enough for them had much to do with the virtual destruction of the 
morale at the plant. But whatever loss the Government has sustained 
in this way is not nearly as jarge as it might otherwise have been by 
reason of the fact that a careful reaudit is in pr , which should 
be strictly prosecuted, and final settlement of payments awaits a satis- 
factory determination of actual outlays. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ALIEN ENEMIES, ' 


Among the regulations established by proclamation of the President 
on April 6, 1917, was the following: i 

“An alien enemy shall not approach or be found within one-half of 
a mile of any Federal or State forest, camp, arsenal, aircraft station, 
Government or naval vessel, navy yard, factory, or workshop for the 
pense a of munitions of war or of any products for the use of the 
Army or Navy. ` 

Under the authority granted by the President to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for the administration of the alien enemy regulations, the art- 
ment of Justice developed a permit system whereby alien enemies could 
obtain permits to be employed within a munitions — including 
one engaged in the manufacture of aircraft, within the h f-mile zone, 
The gran ing of such permits is intrusted to the United States marshal 
of the district, who is authorized to issue them if he is satisfied that 
such action will be in no r t crap et to the community or the 
United States. He is zogun before issuing a permit to confer with 
the special agent of the partment of Justice in the locality, to make 
a thorough investigation, to get the approval of the United States at- 
torney or assistant United States attorney of the district, and also to 
obtain from the employer a certificate in writing to the effect that he 
desires to employ the applicant, and that he is satisfied that such em- 

loyment will not be to the injury of the community or the United 

2 i Sponsors or bonds may be required, and all such permits are 
revocable. 
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It will be observed that while the precaution has been taken to re- 
quire suitable investigation by agents of the Government, the coopera- 
tion of the-employer, who has al opportunities for obtaining accu- 
rate information, is ed. It is manifest that unless the Govern- 
ment is in possession of facts snowing nia inadvisability of the oplos: 
ment, the certificate of the employer in compliance with the regulations 
is likely to be most persuasi 


ve. 
There is considerable difference in the practice of the various com- 


panies engaged in the manufacture of aircraft as to the employment of 
cany aliens under these regulations. The following illustrations will 
su. 


ce: 
The Fisher Body Corporation states: “We do not employ any Gèr- 
man aliens in our aeroplane factory or in our aeroplane divisions.” 
On see 22, 1918, Mr. Kepperley, the vice 1 und general man- 
— i of the Co., gave instructions that under no circumstances 
should alien enemies be employed. Despite this instruction some alien 
enemies who had previously been employed on permits were retained 
in positions of importance. One of these, who began work for the 
Curtiss Co. Jast fall, was put in charge of the -machine depart- 
ment in the machine shop and became assistant general foreman of the 
machine shop at the North Elmwood plant. Another German subject 
(having a brother in the German Navy), who began to work in the 
Curtiss plant in February, 1917, became foreman in the welding depart- 
ment at the North Elmwood plant and has been at work on all the 
tubing work and tail units for the Bristol fighter as well as on the 
engine braces for the HS flying boats. Another, who had himself 
Served one year in the German y and was discharged on account 
of wounds, was employed as toolmaker at the Curtiss plant until 
some time in June. 

The Lincoln Motor Co. states: “It is our endeavor to employ none 
but American citizens or friendly aliens. We are careful and using 
every precaution to not employ enemy aliens.” The Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co. is equally careful. Their statement is: “At this date there 
are no alien enemies employed in the airplane engine division. A very 
few have been employed in this division from time to time, but for 
only short periods at a time, as it has been our settled policy from 
the beginning of the war to keep alien 9 8 out of our 
Government departments, notwithstanding the individual man might be 
3 harmless. As fast as these men have been discover they 

ave been discharged.” 

About 200 enemy aliens (includi Austrians and Hungarians) are 
employed by the Packard Motor Car Co. About 200 enemy aliens (not 
Germans, but Austrians and Saree Ui employed at the plants of 
the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation in New Brunswick and Newark. 
No enemy aliens are employed by that company at its Long Island City 

ant. 

2 The Ford Motor Co. has about 250 German aliens who are pe 
in departments dealing with Government work. One hund and 
forty-three of these are in departments in which from 20 to 60 per 
cent of the work done is Government work ; 35 are at the blast furnace, 
and 61 are at the 9 plant, which is doing Government work 
exclusively. These enemy allens are wor under special permit 
granted on the company's recommendation. : 


GERMAN SYMPATHIZERS. 


The serious risk that is taken in sage ts men of known pro-German 
sympathies, whatever their citizenship, to work in aircraft plants in any 
Important capacity is generally ized. ‘The opportunities are 
abundant for delays and interferences in production through the action 
or inaction of those controlling the progress of production, It is the 
Assumed sympathy with bis nation which makes the pre ehh of the 
German subject dangerous, and the danger may be quite as great in 
the case of one who, although not an enemy alien, is more friendly to 
Germany than to the United States. 
There have been persistent rnmors of pro-German sympathies on the 
part of employees of the Curtiss Co., but it has impossible to 
scertain to what extent, if any, the demoralization that until recently 
as existed at the North Elmwood plant of that company was due to 
any influence of this hostile description. The conditions that existed 
naturally bred distrust which was reflected in common talk, but facts 
warranting a definite conclusion as to disloyalty on the part of em- 
W In important positions are Jacking. 

n the case of the Ford Motor Co., one of the company's employees 
(Who formerly had been in the educational department and had repre- 
sented the American Protective League) testified as to his inquiry into 
cases of disloyalty. The reports obtained by him exhibit utterances of 
employees in antagonism to the Government, insulting references to the 
President, and ae of the Kaiser. In an extreme case, in which the 
employee reviled and even threatened the President, there was a prose- 
cution and a plea of guilty. The man was fined $800, was released, and 
the testimony is that he resumed work in the Ford plant. The reports 
were numerous, and the employee who obtained them testified that there 
were about 200 employees whose loyalty was seriously open to ques- 
tion, but how many of these were employed in Government work he 
could not say. So far as the Liberty engine was concerned, his investi- 
= related to half a dozen cases in the drafting department in the 

‘ord Co, In this department there was a serious situation which 
engaged the attention of the management. Its importance was manifest 
from the fact that the drafting department embraces the tool design 
and drafting room in which the dra Bag vok upon the Liberty engine 
is done, and it is possible for one in that department to bring about 
2 the causes of which, in view of the multiplicity of drawings 
involved, it would be difficult satisfactorily to trace. This department 
was in charge of Carl Emde, There were repeated reports of 
nounced pro-German utterances by Emde. A former employee, who had 
Jeft the plant voluntarily and had later been found wi plans and 
photographs of the plant, was a close friend of Emde's and had been 
employed in his department. This man, it is understood, has been 
interned. While nothing conclusive could be established against Emde 
In relation to his work, the advisability of removing him from a posi- 
tion of such strategic importance was clear to some of the most impor- 
tant men in the mana, ent. A conference was held on the subject at 
which Mr. Ford and the factory managers were present. According to 
the minutes of this conference reports were read “from various mem- 
bers of the draftin ney, aha who were in touch with the situation, 
and who felt that the department was practically a pro-German institu- 
tion.” Several conferees expressed the opinion that Emde should be 
removed. and one said that in his opinion in the very nature of 
things Mr. Emde could not ne us . required to assist the 
Government of the United States.“ Mr. Ford, however, was opposed 
to that course and overruled his associates. Mr. Ford's position and his 
reasons are thus set forth in the minutes: 


LVII— 58 


ro- 


“Mr. Ford deliberated and stated that he had heard numerous 
rumors, but In speaking of all he had heard there had not been 
one thing shown him which would make him change the present head 
of the drafting department. He felt that it was a time of sacritice— 
that in the next few years every man would be called upon to make 
some sort of sacrifice, and that possibly Mr. Emde, German born, was 
making his sacrifice now when ma g drawings for the Liberty motor tò 


comment. 


which 


In deference to Mr, Ford’s view, those in direct c of production, 
who were alive to the situation, have had to pursue a policy of constant 
watchfulness and supervision instead of being free to take the precau- 
tions which the exigency demanded. 


MATERIALS. 


The leading causes of waste in material were engineering changes and 
faulty workmanship. As material was rendered useless it was scrapped, 
and there is no little evidence of a lack of care in securing salvage. 
For the losses due exclusively to changes in design after authorized 
production had begun, the manufacturers can not be regarded as re- 
sponsible; and these losses, while they can not be accurately com- 
patea are undoubtedly heavy, Their extent, of course, is propor- 

oned to the stage of {production reached when changes were directed: 
and with res to the service planes the history of production at 
the Dayton-Wright Airplane Co., the Fisher Body Corporation, and 
the Standard Aircraft Corporation discloses the same conditions vary- 
ing only in degree as to the delay and waste caused by repeated 
changes. 

With respect to the intelligence and efficiency of the inspection and 
the extent to which rejections have been on sound junds, there are 
naturally differences of opinion and complaints and countercomplaints, 
the basis for which can not be satisfactorily determined. It is to be 
noted that the rejection of goon which has gone into production has 
reached a high percentage. Even at one of the best plants the Gov- 
ernment representative puts the percentage as high as per cent after 
allowing for salvage, and at other plants the percentage of rejections 
was probably higher. 

A r industrial 


ormer company conditions were . as already pointed out, by 
the assignment to that company © 


rts, but the actual 

uction might run to 5 ese parts until this 
unwarranted conduct was discovered and sto There is instance 
after instance of excessive production which served to increase the size 
of the scrap heap when a change made the parts useless. 

Again at this plant, when a change would lead to an order stopping 
the production of pest. production often would continue despite the 
order, As an illustration, one witness testified that he had personally 
Eyes a stop order on certain metal parts and found two weeks after, 
n going 0 N the metal shop, that they were still making the parts, 
sending them through the various operations and working overtime on 
their production. ring perlods of idleness employees devoted their 
time to making clocks and toys out of the materials at their command 
in the factory. Excess material was scattered about the factory with- 
out a proper record being kept of it. And it appears that material 
would be sent to the scrap heap instead of being properly salvaged, 
in order to cover mistakes. 

There was also a lack, at the Curtiss plant, of proper records of ma- 
terial, In the case of steel stores there was confusion between what 
had been supplied for the Army work, for the Navy work, and for the 
Curtiss fixed-price work, so that accurate accounting based on the 
ledger entries was wholly impossible. And in addition to other mani- 
fest delinquencies, there was an absence of proper plant protection. 
The situation of the company in view of its rience with both the 

d and Bristol orders was undoubtedly a difficult one, but the lack 
of competent industrial administration is too clear to admit of dispute 
and has freely been confessed. 

There has n little evidence at the North Elmwood plant of the 
exercise of the broad powers of the Government to prevent these abuses, 
and the fact that conditions were permitted to continue reveals the 
failure of the representatives of the Signal Corps to take proper steps 
for the protection of the Government's interest. There was, however, 
such an absence of system on the part of the company in the keeping 
track of parts, and so many changes in the persons employed, that 
while there is abundance of general testimony it is practically im- 

ssible at this time to trace 9 instances of dereliction to 
ndividuals in order, with suitable 9 to support definite 
charges. The divided responsibility which resulted in giving the de- 
sign of the Bristol so largely into the control of the representatives of 
the Curtiss Co. was also a source of embarrassment, and the extreme 
haste to make up for lost time added to the confusion. Conditions 
through the winter and early 1 755 were chaotic, and the improve- 
ment that has been made since that time has been unnecessarily slow. 
It is fair to say, however, that recently there have been changes which 
promise a needed betterment in the Industrial organization. 

far as the loss of the Government in connection with the Bristol 
is concerned, the payments already made to the Curtiss Co., according 
to the Government accounts, amounts to upward of $2,000,000, exclu- 
sive of advances, and, as already stated, the Government has estimated 
that the loss, including claims growing out of the cancellation, may reach 
$6,500,000 (ante, p. 16). The Government, however, has a margin of 
security by reason of deferred payments, and a reaudit is in progress 
which must be completed before a final settlement is made for materials 
furnished. The loose methods employed by the company should be taken 
into consideration and a final settlement should be reached only upon 
satisfactory proof of proper outlays. 


OVERHEAD CHARGES, 


Iu the course of production payments haye been made on account of 
overhead charges upon the basis of a general estimate—that is, by 
taking a percentage of other outlays, which seems to be justified in the 
experience of the plant, as representing the overhead’ expense. ‘The 
oyerbead expense embraces general administrative outlays, Including 
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executive salaries, and the voo of the cost-plus contract is that the 


Government pays the e tendence as a of the cost. 
It is, of course, nt that fair salaries 8 allowed, and -al 
exorbitant d made to the 
— paid to the executive officers of the Wright Airplane 


high salaries. There — to be no justification for even tues tem- 
paren f allowances to the 


considerab “that would have to TA l. Deeds, 
who was in ae ment Division,” but Col. s ede 
that he knew not harge of e of the ere that were pa 


Even more extraordinary was the salar 
Mr. Mingle, at the rate = 
rt of the cost 
not been allowed. q 
been under consideration. 
nt merely Bon danger on account, uF 
the amount of 


000 a Thin which is so 
5 ir an 


pisa par matters. 
1. PURCHASE OF THE PLANT OF THE GENERAL VEHICLE CO. 
In November, 2 the Government the fant of the Gen- 
eral Vehicle Co. at City, The 
the real estate, building, 


Island 
chase embraced all machin Pag 
t, and all other assets, except — patents (other than those 
rela to in com ro aircraft eS), 
„ cash, bills, and accounts receivable, 1 all 
inventery assets not acquired and used Na mater] with the manu- 


tu faen te e want for n. Upon a physical 
valuation and of the books of com by Governmen 
a 3 accountants, showing that the price was a fair one on 

rices previous to the war, and upon an opinion of the 
pr agrari „ to the ty of as to the 
propriety of the form of contract, the purchase was by the 


however, was doubted at the 
t appears that at the outset, in 

that the Gnome 
ce, and a small order 
General Vehicle Co., but 


reraft 

The advisability of the purci 

4 the ee 6 
s factor of —_ e im 


would be — — 0 
m eenigen that Gnome 


* 


ter. 
engines should be = into 

s go § the General Motors 
the General Vehicle plant and ‘are an 


ae 
mane uantities, Before the matter was closed the 
instructions 7. — 2 — 25 were changed and the ia proposet transaction 


considerations un are stated 
sere Ea ‘etd ai 
hat advices from France 


tion, but that 
less 


tes in case 
lant and organization, of 3 
and organized with 
e manufacture of such = 


ve 
In u previous part 
on A Nov mber 16,1 1917, that in the program year 
on November a 
rotary engines should be considered of secon ry importance, bu — 
= shou 


rotary 


retained in the United States and that for purpose . 
tion skilled in rotary-engine production should be hile it 
was thought that an o) rr which had been given he Union Switch 
& Signal Co, for 2,500 vying mimi 8 than was 

necessary to preserve the art, it was further that steps 
be taken to maintain the — of production 160-horse- 

wer Gnome r ve The resolution of the Joint Army and Na 
Technteal Board did not in terms approve the 2 of the General 
Vehicle Co.'s plant, nor did it express oppos definite 

The act necessity of the purchase of the anaes Vehicle Co. 


ages is not apparent. As soon as the Government made Ss | 

Crk goers called the Aeronautical Engine Co., with a nomina 
epithe was incorporated for the purpose of building’ Gnome engines at 
the plant and con rec S were made the manufacture of small quanti- 
ties at cost without 9 rofit. This, ho mane, did not continue long. It 
yas dores that the Union Switch & 1 Co. had mastered the art of 


at the plant purchased from 
yer much minimized, In April last it was OD that the 5 plant 
ng Island be leased to the Wright-Martin a for the manufacture 


of the 300-horsepower Hispano-Suiza engines, and an arrangement for 

this pu was made soon thereafter, one of the reasons being stated 

to re “t ractical abandonment of the manufacture of Gnome motors.” 

AE the. time of the 7 — of this plant by the Government the 
Vehicle Co. hed on to 

which were held 


purc however, 

whatever diference of opinion there 
the. purchase there are no facts warranting the conclusion that 
not made in good faith or that the amount paid was in excess of the 
fair value of the property acquired, 


2. MAHOGANY MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


True mahogany is a desirable wood (ra in the opinion of the 
p igp geet — — engineers, next to walnut) tay the mak- 
ing of propellers for service, or combat, airplanes. ‘To meet this de- 
— 8 und —— made for ee Le — but 

only one responsible corporation; 
—— 7. les 

was apparently — financ: not | 
bond, and in the case of another contractor no deliveries were made, 

In the 9 of January, 1918, it we agar pple that —_— was a serl- 

he Govern 0 lane 


— throug ane War deste’ e- Board “the the lendi 

ers e War Tra e mah 
manufacturers of the United States —— invited to a conference Sa 
Washington. This conference was held on January 21, and at that 
= or in the later conferences, the —— corpora tions and firms 

esented : Huddleston-Marsh ichabod 
Tams & D. Emery Co. {said to de closely affiliated with 
I. T. Dock Co., -of New 


ia; 
nati; C. C. & Bro. Co., of Louisville; Ta ny Co., of 
Indianapolis; C. L. Willey Co., of Chi ; ana the Otte — 
Co., of New Orleans. At the first conference th cturers were 
notl of overnment for ge — thelr co- 


openen was sought, — they were asked to advise the Government 
the quantity wich ‘ea ch could furnish and the] price. 
The representa Trade Board 


ed, 
S. Wikiams. of the Astoria | 
C H. Thompson, of Lewis Tho 
T. Williams & 


8 ; F. G. 
J. C. Wickliffe, of the C. C. Mengel & 5 commi met 
once and ssed a resolu the openee that the best 
interests o the 8 would be served by the purchase 
Government of all Central can mahoga 


the Government to arrange transportation of sg lo 
turing of the logs into lumber to be done by the mills 3 — 
this association at a price to be upon," At the sales imecti 

the agen esie association were elected: Thomas Williams, of Icha 


bod T. president; R. 8. Huddleston, of the Huddleston- 
2 , treasurer; and Charles of Lewis Tho: 

„ This proposition was he — — 
of ps Signal for reasona stated at nee. which were in sub- 
stance that it was deemed mone 33 the Government 5 ur- 
range for pay og of logs rom the | in Central 
America and co in bBo of the the anfamitiarity of the Signal Corps 
with the lo; or the Government should * over 
exi contracts ert of logs on account of the complica- 


ge 0 

y “a amher, price than prewar or exist- 

Sete an 2 ler stock in order that the maho; pany manufac- 
2 any loss due to the low market vi rejected 


— on Ss Corps 77 —5 tho 
he 


turers Pa might 
material. was then recommended an 
ae no ec should make a 


—— net wanes and It was sta f b the mana afacturers that 
uo: ces on is of the ng rpa speci — 
cations, as these were too restrictive as to the — ge to be sel and 
— . Lops to accept or reject upon 
dgmen 0 
It was that the manufacturers should submit g 
position based en what are called “ National Hardwood N 2 


— (that is, the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Association), 
quoting a separate price on “ firsts and seconds, selects, and No. 1 com- 
Discussions continued between the war committee of the asso- 


expert, 


and r ves e lumber committee of of Na- 
—— eet! aie At the morani. an oe. a to aon 
verson's the war comm of the assoc! — — pr 

tor prepone ot ea E p to National Hardwood Inspection” 
rules as fo seconds $350 per M feet; selects, 8320; 
No. 1 ane $270, After these ‘ween es were submitted a discussion 
of costs followed, in which Joseph 8 the Govern- 

Set gu vo 


ment, and J. C. Wickliffe, representing € 858 
thei: estimates of cost. Mr. O estimate was considerably 
lower than the other and was contested by ah Pa Wickliffe. The question 

scussed and thi 


— — less than those required st 
Lieut, Ryerson stated that it „ te negotiate 
with te che various manufacturers and importers individually far the pur- 
— of such — as they were in a ition to er. It was 
that tions could not be ‘ht to a close on the 

basis of the —— uoted that it 7 — be desirable for the 3 
to fix a price for 5 of propeller stock aud agree to provide 
in its 1 that after partial performance there should be an 
audit of costs and a readjustment of 5 —.— apon a fair basis. 

After the n tiations had thus or several days the manu- 
facturers —— tted to the officials of ORS Signal Co bo Bigaa we 0 — that 
Joseph S. Otis was not competent to ad 
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respect to mahogany costs and suggested that action should be taken 


by which some one should be put in charge of the purchases of ma- 
hogany for the Government “who could develop the actual facts and 
be to the industry.” Joseph S. Otis left the Signal Corps on 
January 29. On January 31 Henry Lockhart, jr., was placed in charge 
of the Materials Department, Foreign and United States,” which had 
the duty of porua the materials necessary for the production of 
airplanes, with the exception of motors and instruments. About Febru- 
ary 6 Henry K, 8. Williams, who had formerly been in the lumber 
ess as a member of the firm of Ichabod T. William: 


f ood. ired for 
J. C. Wickliffe, who had been for 10 years secretary 


On March 4 
1918, J. Edward McCullough, who had been superintendent at the mili 
Co., one of the members of the Mahogany 
ctor 
em- 


stockholders of that corporation (ante, p. 68). 
Mr. Wi his . — wi h the C. C. Mengel & Bro: Co. 


of the Mengel Co. had been $500 a month. 
zovernment was at the rate of ae a year. 
that he should become connecte 
could not afford it, but he was informed that Mr. Mengel had offered to 
continue his salary “as a donation to the Government during the war.” 
Mr. Wickliffe replied that he did not like the arrangement, would not 
accept it without Mr. Lockhart's approval, and in any event would not 
consent to be paid more than enough to defray the living expenses of 
himself and his family. Mr. Wickliffe was d by the Mengel Go. in 
addition to his salary from the Government, $250 on March 25, $250 on 
March 29, and $250 on April 15, a total of $750. This was subsequently 
adjusted on the basis of $350 for the period to April 1, and $400 was 
returned by Mr. Wickliffe to the Mengel Co. This was explained in Mr. 
Wickliffe’s letter to Mr. Mengel as follows: 
“628 LEXINGTON PLACE, 
“Washington, April 13, 1918. 
“Mr. C. R. MENGEI, 2 
“President U. C. Mengel é Bro. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

„Dran MR. MEXGEL : The Signal Corps having fixed the salary I am to 
receive from them at the highest figure they can pay of $4,000 per 
annum, I want to let you know that I think it 3 now that you 
reduce the amount that you are remitting me month to $350 per 
month. As near as I can estimate it, I can get by on Washington liv- 
ing expenses and do such official entertaining as I shall have to do on 
the sum of these two amounts. find that I can not, I shall frankly 
let you know the condition. But I feel that living here and doing the 
necessary at my present job on this figure is about the equivalent of the 
salary 1 had when I was with you in Louisville., ‘Therefore kindly give 
the necessary instructions to have the remittance cut down. 

“Again thanking you and the company through you, I am, 

“Very truly, yours, 
J. C. WICKLIFFE.” 

The arrangement with C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. was approved by 
II. K. S. Williams in his letter of April 24, 1918, as follows: 


f “ WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24, 1918. 
“From: Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 

“To: C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

“Subject: Services. 

“1. In line with the request of your president, Mr. C. R. Mengel, this 
section desires to give you this letter stating that at the time it asked 
you for the services of goar former secretary, Mr. J. C. Wickliffe, it was 
fully understood by it that you or the mahogany industry would pay him 
an amount of money per month over and above the salary the Signal 
Corps was authorized to pay bim, so that the sum of these two would 
be sufficient to cover his and his family’s expenses during his service 
with the Signal Corps. This was done with the full knowledge of Mr, 
Henry Lockhart, 1 head of the materials department, because of the 
fact that the hardwood section needed his services, and in view of the 
further fact that your offer to do this was made with the distinct under- 
standing that he should sever all connections with your company and 
with the mahogany industry and assume his new duties, of course, en- 
tirely as a member of the Signal Corps organization, This section would 
also set forth the fact that your offer was specifically asked by you to be 
considered in the light of a donation to the war. 

“ By direction of the Acting Chief Signal Officer. 


“ HENRY LOCKHART, Jr., 
“Matcrials Department, Foreign and United States, 
“By II. K. S. WILLIAMS, _ 
“Hardwood Section.” 
The salary which S. B. Vrooman, jr., had received from the S. B. 
Vrooman Co. has been continued by that company, and when J. Edward 
McCullough entered the service of the Government the George D. 
Emery Co. paid, until the arrangement mentioned below, the difference 
between his Government pay and his former compensation from the 
company. 
at wee soon arran that the Mahogany Manufacturers and Import- 
ers’ Association should assume the payment of the additional compensa- 
tion to Mr. Wickliffe and to Mr. McCullough. Accordingly, for the 
period beginning with April, this compensation was paid to both in 
checks from Mr. Huddleston, the treasurer of the association. The 


amounts were raised by voluntary contributions of various members of 
the association. The minutes of the association show the following 
action in the matter: 

“The matter of the difference in compensation between the amount 
paid by the Government for services to J. C. Wickliffe and to Mr. Mc- 
Cullough and the amount of compensation previously received was dis- 
cussed. The following resolution was then presented, duly seconded, 
and adopted by the a tive vote of all present: 

“ Resolved, That such excess compensation be paid by the various 
members of the association in the form of an ann subscription, which 
is made up by various amounts subscribed by the mahogany firms, 
amounting in total to $5,700. 

“The motion was duly made, seconded, and carried by the affirmative 


vote of all present that a copy of this resolution be sent to Mr. II. K. 8. 
Williams.” 


Mr. Wickliffe testifies that this arrangement was made “ because it 
was felt that it was not right for any one individual firm to pay it all.” 
Mr. Huddleston testifies that it was “ purely a question of cooperation 
with Mr. Mengel.” Early in May there was cor ndence between 
II. K. S. Williams and Mr. Huddleston, the treasurer of the Mahogany 
Association, in which a letter in the following form, addressed by Mr. 
Huddleston to Mr. Wickliffe, was first submitted to II. K. S. Williams 
and approved by him: 

“ 347 MADISON AVENUE, 
“ New York, N. Y., May 10, 1918. 
“Mr. J. C. WICKLIFFE, 
Materials Department, Forciyn and United States, Hardwood 
Section, Washington, D. C. 


“My Dran Mn. WICKLIFFE: A few days ago, when the heads of the 
yarious mahogany importing and manufacturing concerns met for gen- 
eral discussion, attention was called to the fact that by virtue of your 
recent appointment as assistant to Mr. H, K, S. Williams your annual 
income had been cut something in excess of 50 per cent. 

“ After a general discussion, it was agreed that it would not be fair 
that you stand alone the burden imposed on you by your services to the 
Government in this particular department; therefore it was mutually 
agreed that the various mahogany rms, feeling as patriotic as you have 
demonstrated yourself to be, will make up the difference between your 
former income and what you are now receiving from the Government, 
provided such an act would meet with the approval of Mr. II. K. S. 
Williams, the head of zou department. 

“I am pleased to advise you that I am to-day in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. II. K. 8. Williams, approving of this transaction; so, acting 
in the capacity of treasurer, I will mail you cach month a check for $350, 
beginning the month of April, which, I am informed, will make up 
the difference in your salary.” 

A similar letter was written, with the approval of H. K. S. Williams, 
to Mr. McCullough. Mr. McCullough was pald by the association for 
April, May, June, and July, at the rate of $91.67 a month. He returned 
to his former employment early in August. In the case of Mr. Wickliffe 
the arrangement continued until it was officially disa 
20, 1918, by Mr. J. Gilmore Fletcher, on behalf of the 
Production, in the following letter: 


roved on August 
ureau of Aircraft 


War DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, 
Washington, August 20, 1918. 
Mr, J. C. WICKLIFFE 


Hardwood Section, 1419 D Street XE., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. DEAR MR. WICKLIFFE: In view of the fact that the Government 
iooks with disfavor upon your receiving from the 8 Manufac- 
turers and Importers’ Association your 5 monthly remittance, 
which I shall refer to here as a salary of $350 per month, I deem it best, 
and hereby request, that you immediately refuse to accept any further 
payments from that source, or any other source which comes in direct 
line with your duties in the Hardwood Section, the Raw Materials De- 
serene, Division of Aircraft Procurement, Bureau of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, 

I shall at once take the proper steps to have the salary now paid you 
by the Government, namely, $4.000 per year, increased to $8,200 per 
year, and shall make every effort to expedite a decision on the point of 
allowing you this increase. 

Yours, very truly, 
J. GILMORE FLETCHER, 
Chief of Aircraft Procurement. 

Mr. Wickliffe immediately requested Mr. Huddleston to discontinue 
the payments, and accordingly there has been no payment of additional 
compensation since the a yment for the month of July. 

Early in February, 1918, arrangements were made with some of the 
manufacturers for the taking over of certain mahogany which had been 
under contract for gevey to British merchants, but the amount was 
relatively small. After H. K. 8. Williams took charge of the hard- 
wood section, and also after J. C. Wickliffe became his assistant, nego- 
tiations were continued with the manufacturers com g the Ma- 
hogany Manufacturers and Importers’ Association for the purchase by 
the Government of mahogany in large quantity for 8 stock. On 
the appointment of II. K. S. Williams, his brother, Thomas Williams (of 
Ichabod T. Willlams & Sons) bad resigned as president of the associa- 
tion, and C. R. Mengel was clected in his stead. On February 14, 1918, 
new specifications had been adopted by the 5 Corps (No. 15028-A) 
3 and liberalizing the prior specifications which had been 
adopted in the previous December. At about the same time (Feb. 13) 
the manufacturers had submitted two Ps anne one under the Signal 
Corps specifications (No. 15028-A) at $400 per M feet for firsts, seconds, 
and selects, and $320 per M fect for lower grades, f. o. b. cars eastern 
mills (with corresponding prices for other points according to estimated 
freight rates), and another proposal under the national hardwood rules 
for specified sizes at 8350 per M feet for firsts, seconds, and selects, and 
$280 per M feet for No. 1 common, f. o. b. cars castern mills. These 
zat — refused. The important difference was with respect to the 
nspection. 

10 this situation a conference was held on March 6 between the manu- 
facturers and H, K. 8. Williams, J. C. Wickliffe, and S. B. Vrooman, 
Je N the Government. The minutes of this conference 

at H. K. S. Williams opened the meeting with the announcement 
that “it was the purpose of the Signal Corps to grant as liberal an in- 
spection as could be given consistent, of course, with the rinciple that 
no lumber could be taken that would not make propeller blades.” After 
a discussion of the matter of utilizing lumber which showed scattered 
pin-worn holes, and the opinion having been expressed by Mr. Vrooman 
that such stock could be used where it did not affect the stren of the 
board, Mr. Williams stated that he would endeavor to have the inspec- 
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tion d ecept such lumber. sr ger igs . Wickliffe testifies, was 
accomplished. ‘The * show that Mr. Williams “stated that Mr. 
e > going to be in charge of the inspection all cape the coun- 


try; that he will appoint verious men to do the at the vari- 
8 hem . 2 fur- 

ther stated that his — nyt Kangem Vrooman at this 

was specifications 

be as easy as such — —— thes Sigal — consistent oe 


le of a material, but 3 the Government 
PSY =e „ 
. — man r ‘cost o 
Picea alongside steamer at . American and Mexican leading 
points, and these estimates were given 
Another 53 
turers and H. K. 8 


pire of prices on Mexican and Central American mabogany 
— Kor under 8 — 1 1 — No. * oon as 
‘ollows PN feet firsts, seconds, and selects, — $280 for 
a canine. and middle western peints, and $330 and 
ede at New Orleans; and the same schedule of prices 
= argon: for African mahogany 1. o. b. eastern and middle western 
ints. At these conferences Mr. Wickliffe was in attendance as Mr. 
Uhams's adviser. He reviewed the manufacturers’ estimates, and 
made calculations for Mr. Williams as to costs, and in view of his ex- 
tensive experience there can be no doubt tha’ t considerable reliance was 
placed upon his opinion and advice. tthe te terms of the contracts were 
virtually settled, in 8 with Mr. Williams's proposal, at the sec- 
ond conference on March 6. — — und these terms were uently ap- 
proved by Mr. Lockhart. The formal contracts were not made Yanti 
some time later. On March 26 the Aircraft Board recommended the 
execution of the contracts on the above terms for the following 
quantities : 
For African mahogany: 


Astoria Veneer Mills Dock Co 
Wiams & Sons 


4Amended to read 1,799,000 minimum. 
For Central American and Mexican mahogany: 


Feet. Feet. 
1 & Marsh Mahogany C 1,759,000 3.000, 009 
Astoria Veneer Mills & Dock Co 599, 2,590,000 
one a & Co 2,000,009 
Prisvure Lamber 1.28.08 pia 
m Co, * „ 
I. T. Williams & Sons 2,000,000 
Palmer & Parker Oo.. 750,000 
©, C. Mengel & Bro 2, 800, 000 


On April 16 the Aireraft Board recommended the making of a con- 
tract with the S. B. Vrooman Co. 5 1 ee a or Mexican 
mah 500,000 feet minimum and ee 000 maximum. 

It is hardly necessary to say that was a gross impropriety for 
corporations or firms, either individualiy or collectively, to ey, addi- 
tional compensation to an employee of the Government, a 0 
employee to receive such 5 for services in relation to con- 
tracts and transactions in which the eo or firms were directly 
and pecuniarily interested. It is not found, however, that there is any 
statute making this a criminal offense unless it is a case within the 
statute against bribery or proves to be part of a fraudulent scheme to 
sa REA of the Gorernment or part of an endeavor to induce a 

olation © 

The act of March 3, 1917 fante p 2s making it a crime to pay addi- 
tional compensation to an emplo: y of the Government or for an em- 


. — are doubtless 
between cases of this 
a pra a 7. — and compensation to em- 
pa yees of the Government by those having direct pecuniary interest — 
e transactions in which the me 7 acts as the Government's a 
But under the statute against bribery (Criminal Code, secs. 39, 117) i 
must be peers that the payment was made or received with intent to in- 
fluence the decision or action of the representative of the Government on 
a 1 which may be brought before bim in his official capacity or in 
ta 5 or — or to influence him to commit, aid, collude 
in or allow a fraud, or to make opportunity for the commission of a 
fraud, on the United States, or to induce the 5 to do or omit to 
do an — in violation of his get duty. — 5 er in the peent case, 
in the circumstances disclosed, any charge of this sort could properly be 
made would la depend upon the ion whether the terms and 
prices secured by mahogany manufacturers were fair and reason- 
able or could be deemed excessive and the result of improper influence. 
In view of the intimate relation of the resentatives 
ment, who took part in the negotiations, to the manufacturers, it is 
pir sy i Bape bed that there should be a fair and impartial exam- 
ination . eee ae 
and profi Testimo: 


and the risks taken by reason of 


tions of the industry, the ee attending the msg ype aans of 
the small percentage of Tun 
the "prices and and terms were 
. Wickliffe, 


AFRICAN MAHOGANY. 


Attention should be called to the fact that the contracts with the ma- 
ho 1 tanon for 5 uantities of 3 
a appears prior to the war large importations of 
had been made from Africa. Th in 1914 out of total 
——.— ons of mahogany logs of 70.914.000 feet, there were 31,177,000 
feet of African At the first conference with the Govern- 
peak — representatives on n January ig et gp as cee yr ria e Katay —— 
tatives show. Men e increa: 
whick conla to “obtained, from Afri Atvica, and. Mr, Leary, of Ichabod T, 
Williams & Sons, “ his eff to induce the Signal Co 
use African mahogany.” Offers of African ogany were ma in 
Mareh 6, * . of the 3 manufacturers under date of 


us in the proposal then sent to the Signal al Co £, ©, 
engel & Bro. Co., it was stated that his co had at 115 ag 77100 
steamers 3 3,004,000 feet of sound, fresh, 


(ou th the goa coast) “awaiting A 
ogs”; and also . n streams tri to it and available 
for the June rains 4,000,000 feet, and these leg, Moonta as they are, 
and from the best information we have, pretty hearly sure to Pe de: 
livered at Axim on the June rains, as they were pretty good, saf 
streams by our own men in our own employ a baud wy ws. a put I 
streams selected so that they would come out on Might water.” 

———— advisability of using African mahogany as propeller material, 

— — was far — aa 4233 — as —.— che orig: 

specifications, but cations adopted on Februar, 
i 1 rat re Bl Me 15028 A), stated that African mahogany (Khaya — 
hogani) was SLOVA by the Signal 8 Despite this 
as sett 


loubtedl 
he term ‘African mahogany’ without: further specifying — 
to kind of wood would include several species which are inferlor in 
quality for propellors,” but after referring to various tests queted a 
sings from the wae: { Products Laboratory cons ae 3 3 
e 0 e Central American species an 
be Fog Ei 1 See latter. 0 * ees 
n February 26 i = e to Maj. Gray, of the Pro- 
duction Engineering 3 “anxiously awaiting 
information as to whether hogany has been a N for 
use for the manufacture 8 opeliers — battle and bombi in 
prae He said that he ha the matter a number ng nero. 
his superiors and had been a — bigre praen Menningar Maj. Gray, 


he asked for a reply by telegraph. On March 1 he’ Production En: 
gineering Department telegrap its answer to 11. K. S. Williams, as 


“This department is not favorably disposed toward African mahog- 
any for combat propellers and does not see why it should be shipped 
here and then back to Europe. Can net arrangements be made to 
have walnut for English diverted to our —.— opeller manufacturers and 
to ship African mahogany to England? ere is much poor African 

ny on American market. In any “pgs for safe use African 
mahogany would have to be inspected at source to make sure 
that we obtained oe per varieties and — — 5 wood. We feel fur- 
ther that with on for splicing which s been ees there 
should be enou. roe other woods available to meet the propeller re- 
quirements.” 

Before this was received a telegram was sent on the same day to Maj. 
Gray, with the signature of the Materials Department, to the effect that 
they — — eee — telegraphic reply to letter Februar, s 

n March 2 the Production Engineering Department, no 
— Paia t the „ in its telegram of March 1 1, telegraphed to 
the Materials Department as follows : 
“Regarding use of African mahogany for combat and 2 = 
is acceptable for use in t 


paee 8 nellers, advise that such w 

5220 on March 16 the Airplane Engineering Department (by Mr. 
Caldwell, on behalf of Maj. Marmon) wrote to Maj. aj. Gray, of the Pro- 

eering Se ge referring to tests of propellers made 
3 Langley d and McCook Field. and stated 
the following order of preference’ ne preter woods: (1) Walnuts (2) 
Honduras mah y; (8) cherry; (4) African mahogany ; (5) quarter- 
sawed poplar; (6) quarter-sawed white oak. Mr. Caldwell stated fur- 
ther that the following species of African mahogany were acceptahle: 
(1) Grand Bassan; (2) Lagos; (3) Benin; also that „there was an Afri- 
can wood similar to mahogan. mons as “Iroko” which had been 
found acceptable in the Englis ler construction. On March 21 
Mr. Caldwell wrote to Lieut. Col. Horner, of the Equipment 3 
stating that they had definitely ascertained that the wood th x Fg 
tested came from Axim. and that this wood would be acceptable at 
least to the extent of three or four million feet.” Mr. Wickliffe, on be- 
half of Mr. Lockhart, of the Materials Department, sent the following 
dum to the contract on the same day (Mar. 21): 


— was 


“It is only recently that be use of African mahogany has been au- 
construction of propellers, and therefore the entrance of 
purchase uest to cover the Dantities of African mahogany shown in 


posals (of the manufacturers) “ bas been 
such authorization. Permission has now been received 
a the =e of this 


Sows 13 the of Astoria V & Co., Palmer. 
Parker Co., kekabed T. T. Williams & Sons, and C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co.“ 


1918. 
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In view of the heavy demand for shipping facilities, a serious ques- 
tion arose with the Shipping Board as to the necessity of 

African ere ed In_a conference between 
senting the pping Board, and 
8 ace. and lied (according to the stenographer’ 

of s ace, and he acco 8 

utes produ by Mr. de Laittre) : 3 

“Yes; but this is a matter of contract. We make our contracts in 
good faith on both sides. It is not permissible for the Government to 
break these contracts; it would break the Pee making them. 
We can not let these people down on the ican product,” 

At another point in the conference Mr. Wickliffe said: 

“Jf the tim from Africa is not brought forwa: coming in June, 
and is allowed to deteriorate, the first that will hit wili be the 
outside of the log, out of which the aircraft material comes. If we do 
not get this African lumber, we have exhausted every resource in wal- 
nut and cherry and in Central American mahogany, We do not yet 
know as to the use of quarter-sawed oak. Then if we do not get 
timber we can not get any African logs before June of the following 


Meanwhile the subject had been taken ae for investigation by repre- 
sentatives of the War Trade Board and of the Forestry Service. Its 
importance lay in the fact that there was an abundance of white oak 
available in this country, and it developed that there was opinion of 
considerable weight in favor of the use of oak on combat ers. 
on zyn 2a 5 was rag to representa — < the 
uction engineering departmen 2 age epart- 
adai the propeller inspection department, the pro er in EAEn sec- 
tion, and the wood inspection section of the Signal Corps. Mr. Cald- 
well, who had written the letter of March 21, represented the air- 
plane anginoerlig department. Lieut, n's memorandum of this 
conference contains the cape teen A 

“The question of the advisability of, and necessity for, importing 
African mahogany was carefully considered and it was the unanimous 
opinion that it would be possible to meet our present and future 
peller lumber requirements from domestic or South American supplies, 
and that because of the difficulty of inspecting African mahogany its 
further use in propellers should be discouraged.” 

On August 3, 1918, Lieut. Ryerson, of the propeller section, having 
been asked for a statement of the requirements of woods for propeller 
stock, requested the production engineering department for “an up-to- 
date formal statement” as to the kinds of lumber to be specified for 
combat propellers in their order of preference. This b ht a reply 
under date of August 7 from the production engineering department, 
through Prof. J. S. MacGregor (he: of the physical testing depart- 
ment, school of mines, Columbia University), as follows: 

“Answering your memorandum of Angers 3, requesting information 

‘ou herewith that this de- 


propellers. e list is given in the order of their preference: 
“Black walnut. 
Fed mahogany (Honduras). 


“ Quarter-sawed white oak. 


“African Lean oa ES z 

The objection to African mahogany (aside from the shipping prob- 
Jem) was that it varied considerably in quality and that inspection of 
it so far from its source would make it difficult to be sure that the 
right species was received. Throughout the controversy Mr. Wick- 
Hiffe has e: views th considerable emphasis and has 
thrown the weight of his influence in favor of contracts for African 
mahogany and of the provision of shipping facilities to bring it in. 
In support of his position he has produced a memorandum, un date 
of August 23, signed oy Charles Day, as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War, to the effect that “while oak propellers are being used 
with satisfactory results in connection with our training planes, they 
have not been adopted for planes for active service overseas on account 
of unsatisfactory results obtained abroad when their use has been 
attempted for any considerable period.” 

Mr. Wickliffe has also presented a letter under date of July 19 from 
Lieut. Hollande, in of wood purchasing for the French Govern- 
ment, in which it is said that “we are buying a very great quantity 

can 5 France direct 8 our colonies ” ; also a letter 


by the supply o 
the latter being considered as equivalent to the former for all pur- 


On the other hand, a very recent cablegram (September 28) from the 
scientific attaché to the American Embassy in ndon, in answer to an 
ing of the Research Information Service here, states that authori- 
ties, walnut and Kanduranian, 
can. British would not use 


Tera to British practice is said 


gs 


It is understood that ships for African mahogany were finally pro- 
vided. Upon the evidence, it is apparent that the matter was the sub- 
of d on and presented 3 for differences of opinion. 
e interest, however, of some of the aie A regi mid manufacturers 
in obtaining contracts for the delivery of African ogany is apparent, 
and while the efforts to induce its purchase and transportation ma 
have been based upon the belief that the wood was better than tha 
available here, and that the supply was needed by the Government, the 
matter is one which should receive consideration connection with the 
survey of the industry which has been suggested for the purpose of 
determining the fairness of the mahogany contracts and of the action 
taken under them. 
3. SABOTAGE ACT—GRAND JURY PROCEEDINGS. 
There have been occurrences in various plants indicating efforts to 
injure war material, or to make it defective, or to conceal defects, but 
en investigation it has generally been very difficult to find sufficient 


Mr. Karl d 2 
r. ri de 
cklift of the 


basis for criminal prosecuti 
ticular individual who had committed 
ppeared that the condition of the material could be fairly 
and evidence of criminal intent was wanting. 
HAMMONDSPORT PLANT OF THE CURTISS CO, 


In the course of this inquiry information was received that frequent 


on, either for lack of evidence as to the par- 
the act, or use on close ex- 


attempts had been made to conceal defects in motors and their different 
777... ĩͤ tame 


Aeroplane & Motor Corporation at Hammon 8 Evidence hav- 
been as to e of this practice, there was an 
investigation dg before a grand in the western distri 
of New Yi John W. Ryan, Esq., of Buffalo, being appointed special 
counsel for the purpose, w: ted nts 


Longwell and Hector Bordeau, subforemen in the assembly 
room of the Hammondsport plant, under section 3 of the sabotage act 
of April 20, 1918. Demurrers to these indictments have been overruled 
and the cases are awaiting trial, 

NORTH ELMWOOD PLAXT. 
In view of the conditions found at the North Elmwood plant of the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & sew 3 there was a special investiga- 


tion through s ent of Justice for the purpose 
of discovering violations of the sabo act, with the result that evi- 
dence was ght before the grand jury in the western district of 
New York, John W. Ryan, Esq., acting as special counsel, and indict- 
ments were ob ed in September nst Richard Eastman, foreman 


of the 
David 


3 department; Frank 
these defendants pleaded 


guilty and were fined each, 
LIBERTY IRON WORKS, 


Testimony given in this inquiry in relation to alleged irregularities 
at the Liberty Iron Works at Sacramento, Cal., led to a special in- 


vestigation in changa of John W. Preston, „ Special assistant to the 

Attorney General, ‘ore the 3 vg Bh cramento in September 

s a e testimony been en, but no indictments have 
return 


4. CROSS-LICENSE AGREEMENT AS TO RIGHTS UNDER AIRPLANE PATENTS, 


In view of claims under alleged patent rights, and with the object 
aircraft production by providin ig manufacture on a 
definie basis, a corporation was fo under the laws of the State of 
New York known as the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Associati 
ration entered into an agreement with Its “ subscri 

that is, its stockholders—called the cross-license agreement. The Gov- 
ernment is not a to the agreement, but it was recommended by the 
National Advisory mmittee for Aeronautics, was indorsed by the 
Aircraft Board, and received the approval of the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

By the cross-license agreement the subscribers grant to each other 
licenses under all airplane patents now or hereafter owned or con- 
trolled by them in the United States, its territories and dependencies 
(except foreign patents and certain specified patents) ; the corporation 
is designated as the agent of the subscribers to execute licenses accord- 
ingly ; cach subscriber agrees that it will not enter into any agreement 
or arrangements whereby its privileges under United States airplane 
patents or inventions will be diminished or surrendered so as to ex- 
clude or restrict the operation of the agreement, and that it will not 
under any patents for use in airplanes with refer- 
it is receiving royalties under the agreement, to 
other person, firm, or corporation on more favorable or lower terms of 
royalty than those provided in the ä or which may become 
more favorable or lower during the term of the license. nder the 
agreement in its original form, in 1 0 for the payments to be made 
by subscribers, it is stipulated that each subscriber shall pay to the 
corporation $200 for each airplane sold and delivered by the subscriber 
until the Wright-Martin Aircraft 9 and the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Corporation (these capan 
had each been paid the sum o 
has since been made m e 
scribers and providing that the 


grant licenses 
ence to which 


the opinion was ressed b 
That disposed of qu 
by the courts so far as the 


the patents of the Wright-Martin Co. and 
e 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOM MENDATIONS. 
1. The controlling facts and the conclusions in relation to the mat- 
ters reviewed have stated under sporopriers headings. It would 
be impossible to restate them in a brief summary. ‘The defective or- 
tion of the work of aircraft 8 and the serious lack of 
competent directicn of that work by the responsible officers of the 
Si Corps, to which the delays and waste were chiefly due, were 
matters for administrative correction through unification of effort 
under pag at control, The provisions of the criminal statutes do 
not reach inefficiency, 
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It is not within the province of this report to make recommenda- 


tions with respect to administrative policy, but it should be said that 
under the direction of Mr. Ryan and Mr. Potter there has been im- 
provement in organization, and progress has been made in gratifying 
measure, 

2. The evidence discloses conduct, which, although of a reprehen- 
sible character, can not be regarded as affording a sufficient basis for 
charges under existing statutes, but there are certain 
only highly improper in themselves but of especial s 
should d to disciplinary measures. 
Col. Edward A. Deeds should be 
to the end that Col. Deeds ma 
95 and 96 of the Articles of 
fidential adviser of his former business 
Dayton Wright Airplane 
Talbott in an impro 


y court-martial under articles 
ar for his conduct {p in actin; 

te, H. E. Talbott, of the 
Co., and in convey information to Mr, 
manner, with re t the transaction of 
business between tha company and the division of the Signal Corps 
of which Col. Deeds was the head; and (2) in giving to the repre- 
sentatives of the Committee on Public Information a false and mis- 
Jeading statement with r: ct to the progress of aircraft production 
op the purpose of publication, with the authority of the Secretary of 

yar. 

3. The absence of proper appreciation of the obylous impropriety of 
transactions by Government officers and agents with firms or corpora- 
tions in which they are interested compels the conclusion that public 
policy demands that the statutor rovisions bearing upon this con- 
duct should be strictly enforced. It therefore recommended that the 
officers found to have had transactions on behalf of the Government 
with corporations in the pecuniary pa of which they had an in- 
terest should be prosecuted under section 41 of the Criminal Code. 

4. The Federal Trade Commission should be requested to report upon 
the proper cost of mahogany for lane propellers, to the end that 
upon the coming in of its report the Tore of the propriety of 
further action th respect to the transactions of the Mahogany Manu- 
facturers and Importers’ Association may be determined. 

5. It is recommended that the representatives of the Department of 
Justice should keep in touch with the progress of the reaudit of ac- 
counts, so that it may be advised of the complete enforcement of the 
rights of the Government in final settlement of accounts and that the 
Government has been fully protected against unnecessary loss through 
waste and the absence of suitable factory supervision. 

6. Permit me also to suggest that a Jal division or subdivision of 
the present Bureau of Investigation in the Department of Justice 
should be assigned to the consideration of su ted delinquencies in 
connection with aircraft production, so that the work already done 
may be appropriately followed up. In particular it is recommended 
that the activities in relation to spruce production, which, being largely 
centered on the Pacific coast, it was impracticable to embrace in the 
present . should be carefully scrutinized. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Respectfully, yours, 


(Signed) CHARLES E. HUCHES. 


APPENDIX B. 
Report of Gen. Pershing. 
NovemBer 20, 1918. 


My Dear Mr. Secnerarny: In response to your request, I have the 
honor to submit this brief summary of the organization and operation of 
the American Expeditionary Force from May 26, 1917, until the si g 
of the armistice November 11, 1918. Pursuant to your instructions, 
immediately upon receiving my orders I selected a small staff and pro- 
ceeded to Europe in order to become famillar with conditions at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The warmth of our reception in England and France was only 
equaled by the readiness of the commanders in chief of the veteran 
armies of the allies and their staffs to place their experience at our 
disposal. In consultation with them, the most effective means of coop- 
eration of effort was considered. With French and British Armies at 
their maximum strength, and all efforts to dispossess the enemy from 
his firmly intrenched positions in Belgium and France failed, it was 
necessary to plan for an American force adequate to turn the scale 
in favor of the allies. Taking account of the strength of the central 
powers at that time, the immensity of the problem which confronted 
us could hardly be overestimated. The first requisite being an organiza- 
tion that could giye intelligent direction to effort, the formation of a 
General Staff occupied my early attention. 

GENERAL STAFF. 


A well-organized General Staff, through which the commander exer- 
cises his functions, is essential to a successful modern army. However 
capable our division, our battalion, and our companies as such, suc- 
dess would be impossible without thoroughly coordinated endeavor. 
A General Staff broadly or ized and trained for war had not hitherto 
existed in our Army. Under the Commander in Chief, this staff must 
carry out the policy and direct the details of administration, supply, 
preparation, and operations of the Army as a whole, with all special 
branches and bureaus subject to its control. As models to aid us we 
had the vetefan French General Staff and the experience of the British, 
who had similarly formed an organization to meet the demands of a 
great army. B sorecuny from each the features best adapted to our 
basic organisation, and fortified by our own early experience in the 
war, the development of our great General Staff system was completed. 
The General Staff is naturally divided into five groups, each with 
its chief, who is an assistant to the Chief of the General Staff. G. 1 
is in charge of o tion and equipment of troops, replacements, 
tonnage, priority of overseas shipment, the auxillary welfare associa- 
tion, and cognate — G. 2 has censorship, enemy intelligence, 
gathering and disse ting information, preparation of maps, and 
all similar subjects; G. 3 is charged with all strategic studies and 
plans, movement of troops, and the supervision of combat operations ; 
G. 4 coordinates important questions of supply, construction, transport 
arrangements for combat, and of the operations of the service of 
supply, and of hospitalization and the evacuation of the sick and 
wounded; G. 5 supervises the various schools, and has general direc- 
tion and coordination of education and training. 

The first chief of staff was Col. (now Maj, Gen.) James G. Harbord, 
who was succeeded in May, 1918, 7, Maj. Gen. James W. McAndrew. 
To these officers, to the deputy chief of staff, and to the assistant 
ehiefs of staff, who, as heads of section, aided them, great credit is 
due for the cesults obtained not only in rfecting the general staf 
organization but in applying correct principles to the multiplicity of 
problems that have arisen. 


ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING. 

After a thorough consideration of allied organizations it was decided 
that our combat division should consist of four regiments of Infantry 
of 3,000 men, with three battalions to regiment and four companies of 
250 men each to a battalion, and of an llery brigade of three regi- 
ments, a machine- battalion, an eer r ent, a trench-mortar 
8 signal battalion, wagon tr: „ and the headquarters staffs 
and ta: lice. These, with medical and other units, made a total 
of over 28 men, or practically double the size of a French or Ger- 
man division, Each corps would normally consist of six divisions— 
four combat and one depot and one replacement division—and also two 
regiments of Cavalry, and each army of from three to five corps. With 
four divisions fully trained, a corps could take over an American sector 
with two divisions in line and two in reserve, bet ita the depot and re- 


placement divisions prepared to fill the peis the ranks. 
ur p se was to repare an integra erican force which should 
be able to take the offensive in every res . Accordingly, the devel- 


opment of a self-reliant Infantry by thorough drill in the use of 
rifle and in the tactics of 8 warfare was always uppermost, The 
lan of training after arrival in France allowed a division one month 
‘or acclimatization and instruction in small units from battalions down, 
a second month in que trench sectors by battalion, and a third month 
after it came out of the trenches, when it should be trained as a com- 
pou Givon in bod ot movement. 8 92 
ery early a system o ools was outline and started which should 
have the advantage of instruction by officers direct from the front. At 
the great school center at Langres, one of the first to be organized, was 
he staff school, where the principles of general staff work as laid 
own in our own organizations were taught to carefully selected offi- 
cers. Men in the ranks who had shown qualities of leadership were 
sent to the school of candidates for commissions. A school of the line 
taught cunger officers the principles of leadership, tactics, and the 
use of the different weapons. In the Artillery school at Saumer young 
officers were taught the fundamental princi pis of modern artiller ie 
while at Issoudun an immense plant was built for training cadets 
aviation, These and other schools, with their well-considered curricu- 
lums for training in every branch of our organization, were coordinated 
in a manner best to develop an efficient army out of willing and indus- 
trious young men, many of whom had not before known even the rudi- 
ments of military technique. Both Marshal Haig and Gen. Petain 
placed officers a men at our disposal for instructional purposes, and 
we are deeply indebted for the opportunities given to profit by their 
veteran experience, 
AMERICAN ZONE. 


The eventual place the American aoe should take on the western 
front was to a large extent influenced by the vital questions of communt- 
cation and supply. The northern porte of France were crowded by the 
British Armies’ shipping and supp ies, while the southern ports, though 
otherwise at our service, had no edequete ort facilities for our pur- 
poses, and these we should have to build. The already overtaxed rail- 
way system behind the active front in northern France would not be 
available for us as lines of supply, and those leading from the southern 
ports of northeastern France would be unequal to our needs without 
much new construction. Practically all warehouses, supply depots, and 
regulating stations must be provided 2 5 fresh constructions. While 
France offered as such material as she had to spare after a drain of 
three years enormous quantities of material had to be brought across 
the Atlantic. 

With such a problem any temporization or lack of definiteness in 
making plans might cause failure even with victory within our grasp. 
Moreover, broad plans commensurate with our national purpose and 
resources would bring conviction of our poner to every soldier in the 
front line, to the nations associated with us in the war, and to the 
enemy. The tonnage for material for necessary construction for the 
supply of an army of thfee and perhaps four million men would require 
a mammoth program of shipbuilding at home, and miles of dock con- 
struction in France, with a corresponding large project for additional 
railways and for storage depots. 

All these considerations led to the inevitable conclusion that if we 
were to handle and supply the great forces deemed essential to win the 
war we must utilize the southern ports of France—Bordeaux, La Pallice, 
St. Nazaire, and Brest—and the comparatively unused rallway systems 
leading therefrom to the northeast. Generally speaking, then, this 
would contemplate the use of our forces against the enemy somewhere in 
that direction, but the pa depots of supply must be centrally located, 
3 in the area included by Tours, Bourges, and Chateauroux, so 
hat our armies could be supplied with equal facility wherever they 
might be serving on the western front. 

o build up such a system there were talented men in the Regular 
Army, but more ratty were necessary than the Army could furnish. 
Thanks to the patriotic spirit of our people at home, there came from 
civil life men trained for every sort of work involved in building and 
managing the organization necessary to handle and transport such an 
army and keep it supplied. With such assistance the construction and 
general development of our plans have kept pace with the growth of the 
forces, and the Service of Supply is now able to discharge from ships 
and move 45,000 tons daily, besides transporting troops and material 
in the conduct of active operations. 

As to organization, all the administrative and supply services, except 
The Adjutant General's, Inspector General's, and Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Departments which remain at general headquarters, have been 
transferred to the headquarters of the services of supplies at Tours 
under a commanding general responsible to the commander in chief 
for supply of the armies. The Chief Quartermaster, Chief Surgeon, 
Chief Signal Officer, Chief of Ordnance, Chief of Air Service, Chief of 
Chemical Warfare, the general 8 agent in all that pertains 
to questions of procurement and supply, the Provost Marshal General 
in the maintenance of order in general, the Director General of Trans- 
portation in all that affects such matters, and the Chief Engineer in 
all matters of administration and supply, are subordinate to the Com- 
manding General of the Service of Supply, who, assisted by a staff 
especially organized for the purpose, is charged with the administrative 
coordination of all these services. 

The transportation department under the Service of Supply directs 
the operation, maintenance, and construction of railways, the opera- 
tion of terminals, the unloading of ships, and transportation of material 
to warehouses or to the front. Its functions make necessary the most 
intimate relationship between our organization and that of the French, 
with the practical result that our transportation department has been 
able to improve materially the operations of railways generally. Con- 
stantly laboring under a shortage of rolling stock, the transportation 
department has nevertheless been able by efficient management to meet 
every cmergency, 
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Lamy igen and barracks in various 
1 been 


earried on 5 —— 
song pace with our n Forestry Service under tbe gineer 


Corps 


order to coordinate these 7 and to prevent com 


our departments, a general purchasing was crea early in our 
3 to coordinate our purchases and, if possib ce our 
allies to apply the principle among the allied armies, Whil 

was no authority for the use of appropriations, this was met 


and purchases. Our efforts to extend the prc signally 

successful, and all purchases for the all armies are now on an 

* and cooperative basis. Indeed, it be said that the work 

of this bureau has been thoroughly efficient and businesslike. 
ARTILLERY, AIRPLANES, AND TANKS. 


Our entry into the war found us with few of the auxiliaries necessary 
for its conduct im the modern sense. Among our most 8 de- 
ficiencies in material were artillery, aviation, and order to 


meet our ulrements as raj as possible, we accepted the offer 
of the Feu’ Government . us with the necessary 


is fully demonstrated by the fact that, although we soon began 
manufacture of these classes of guns at home, there were no guns of the 
calibers mentioned manufactured in America on our front at the date 
the armistice was ed. The only guns of these 


ki Apes 2 at 
home thus far received in France are one hundred and nine 75-millimeter 


guns, 

In aviation we were in the same situation, and here again the French 
Government came to our ald until our own aviation program should be 
under way. We ob ed from the French the necessa 
training our personnel, and the 
pursuit, observation, and bomb 
from home arrived in May, and altoge have 
first rican squadron completely a by American production, 

Janes, crossed the German lines on August 7, 1918. As to 
led to rely m the French. Here, however, 
or the reason that the French production could 

arely meet the armies. 


b; wn 
It should be realized that the French Government has always 
taken a most liberal attitude and has been most anxious to give us 
possible assistance in meeting our deficiencies in these as well as 
Our dependence upon France for artillery, aviation, 
due to the fact that our indu had not 
All credit is due our 


su of practicall 
e welfare of troops touches my 
in Chief to the mothers and fathers and ki 


to France in the impressionable period of youth. They could not have 
the privil accorded European soldiers during their periods of leave 
of visiting ir families renewing their bome ties. Fully realizi 


that the standard of conduct that should be establish em m 
have a permanent influence in their lives and on the character of their 
future 3 the Red Cross, the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
‘columbus, the Salvation Army, and the Jewish Welfare 
this work, were encoura in every possible 
in a land of different customs and 


COMBAT OPERATIONS. 


During our patted of training in the trenches some of our divisions 
had e ged the enemy in local combats, the most important of which 
was Seicheprey by the Twenty-sixth on April 20, in the Toul sector, 
but none had participated in action as a unit. The First Division, 
which bad passed through the preilminary stages of training, had — 
to the trenches for its first period of instruction at the end of Oct 7 
and by March 21, when the German offensive in Picardy we 
had four divisions with experience in the trenches, all of which were 
equal to any demands of battle action. The erisis which this offensive 
j. . was such that our occupation of an American sector must be 
on 
ar March 28 I placed at the disposal of Marshal Foch, who had 
been agreed upon as commander in chief of the allied armies, all of 
our forces to be used as he might decide. At his saur the first 
division was transferred from the Toul sector to a position in reserve 
at Chaumont en Vexin. As German superiority in numbers uired 
prompt action, an agreement was reached at the Abbeville conference 
of the allied premiers and commanders and myself on May 2 by which 
British shipping was to transport 10 American divisions to the British 


Army area, where they were to be trained and equipped, and addi- 
tional British 93 was to be provided for as many div: as 
possible for use elsewhere 


On April 26 the First Division had gone into the line in the Montdi- 
dier salient on the Picardy battle front. ‘Tactics had been suddenly 
revolutionized to those of open warfare, and our men, confident of the 
results of their training, were eager for the test. On the morning of 
May 28 this division attacked the commanding German position in its 
front, taking with splendid dash the town of Cantigny and all other 
objectiv: which were organized and held steadfastly against vicious 
counterattdcks and galling 8 fire. as. local, this brillant 
action had an electrical effect, as it demonstrated our fighting qualities 
under extreme battle conditions, and also that the enemy’s troops were 


not 2 invincible, 
The began o; had ad- 


ermans’ Aisne offensive, which n May 27 
vanced rapidly toward the River Marne and Paris, and the allies faced 


a crisis equally as grave as that of tbe Picardy offensive in March. 


Again every available man was placed at Marshal Foch's disposal, and 
the Third Division, which had just come from its preliminary training 
in the trenches, was hurried to the Marne. Its motorized machine-gun 
battalion preceded the other units and successfully held the bridgehead 
at the Marne, eee Chateau-Thierry. The Second Division, in re- 
serve near Montdidier, was sent by motor trucks and other available 
transport to check the progress of the enemy toward Paris. The 
division attacked and retook the town and railroad station at Boure- 
sches and sturdily held its und pot the enemy's best guard 
divisions. In the battle of eau Wood, which followed, our men 
proved their superiority and gained a strong tactical position, with far 
5 loss to the enemy than to ourselves. On July 1, before the 
— d — relieved, it captured the village of Vaux with most splen- 
precision, 

Meanwhile our Second Corps, under Maj. Gen. gee W. Read, had 
been organized for the commsnd of our divisions with the British, 
which were held back in training areas or assigned to second-line de- 
fenses. Five of the ten divisions were withdrawn from the British 
area in June, three to relieve divisions in Lorraine and the Vosges 
and two to the Paris area to join the group of American divisions which 
stood between the city and any farther advance of the enemy in that 


ion, 
The great June-July troop movement from the States was well under 
way, and, although these troops were to be given some prell 
before being put into action, their very presence warrant 
the use of = the o divisions in the confidence t we did not lack 
reserv 


adyan 
holding the bank of the 
the Surmelin to the west of Mézy, 


ng at certain Dag on its front while, on either flank the Germans, 
who had gained a f 
q met the 
points and succeeded in throwing two German divisions into complete 
confusion, 2. 

The great force of the German Chateau-Thierry offensive established 
the ee salient, but the enemy was taking d the 
vulnera 8 this pocket to attack might be turned to his disad- 


July 18 was given to our First and Second Divisions, in company with 
chosen Frenc ef 
liminary bombardment, the massed Fren 
firing Ms Sa map, laid down its 8 
fantry began its charge. The tactical ha 
these trying conditions was excellent throughout the action. 
brought ip, large numbers of reserves and made a stubborn defense bot 
with machine guns and artillery, but through five days’ fighting the 
First Division continued to advance until it had gained the heights 
above Soissons and captured the ha of Berzy-le-sec. The Second 
Division took Beau Repaire farm and Vierzy in a very rapid advance 
and reached a position in front of Tigny at the end of its second day. 
1 two divisions captured 7,000 Selanne and over 100 pieces of 
a x 
The 


B 
Divisions were alread: 
which we were coo) forward at other points. 

The Third Division had made its advance into Roncheres Wood on 
the 29th and was relieved for rest by a brigade of the Thirty-second. 
The Forty-second and Thirty-second undertook the task of conquering 
the heights beyond Ci the Forty-second capturing Sergy and the 
Thirty-second capturing Hill 230, both American divisions joining in the 
pursuit of the oan to the Vesle, and thus the operation of reducing the 
salient was finished. Meanwhile the Forty-second was relieved by the 
Fourth at Chéry-Chartreuve and the Thirty-second by the Twenty-eighth, 
while the 5 Division took up a position on the Veste, 
The operations of these divisions on the Vesle were under the Third 
Corps, Maj. Gen. Robert L. Bullard, commanding. 


BATTLE OF ST. MIMIIEL, 


With the reduction of the Marne salient we could look forward to 
the concentration of our divisions in our own zone. In view of the 
forth oming operation against the St. Mihiel salient, which had long 
been planned as our first offensive action on a la scale, the First 
Army was organized on Angust 10 ee ay personal command. While 
American units had held different divisio and carpa sectors along the 
western front, there had not been up to this time, for obvious reasons, 
a distinct American sector; but, in view of the important parts the 
American forces were now to play, it was necessary to take over a per- 
manent portion of the line. ccordingly on August 30 the line begin- 
ning at Port sur Seille, east of the Moselle and extending to the west 
through St. Mihiel, thence north to a point opposite Verdun, was ced 

er my command. The American sector was afterwards extended 
across the Meuse to the western edge of the Argonne Forest, and in- 
cluded the Second Colonial French, which beld the point of the salient, 
9 — the Seventeenth French Corps, Which occupled the heights above 
un. 

The p ation for a complicated operation against the formidable 
detaan: in front of us included the assembling of divisions and of 
„ transport, aircraft, tanks, ambulances, the 

ope micas, and the molding together of all of the elements 
of a great modern army with its own railheads, supplied directly by 
our own service of supply. The concentration for this operation, 
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which was to be a surprise, involved the movement, mostly at night, 
of approximately 600, troops, and required for its success the most 


care attention to every detail. 
The French were generous in giving us assistance in corps and army 
artillery, with its personnel, and we were confident from the start of 


our superiority over the enemy in pane of all calibers. Our heavy guns 
were able to reach Metz and to interfere seriously with German rail 
movements. The French Independent Air Force was placed under a 
command, which, together with the British bombing ‘ons 

our air forces, gave us the largest assembly of aviation that had ever 
been engaged in one operation on the western front. 

From Les Eparges around the nose of the salient at St. Mihiel to 
the Moselle River the line was roughly 40 miles long and situated on 
commanding ground greatly stre: ened by artificial defenses. Our 
First Corps (Bighty-second, Ninetleth, Fifth, and Second Divisions), 
under command of Maj. Gen. Hunter Liggett, restrung its right on 
Pont-a-Mousson, with its left joining our Third Corps (the ghty- 

th, Forty-second, and First Divisions), under Maj. Gen. Josep 8 
Dickman, in line to Xivray, were to swing in toward Vigneulles on the 
pior of the Moselle River for the initial assault. From Xivray to 


ouilly the Second Colonial French l hea —.— 1 ue 8 
aj. . Geo Cameron, 
estern 


Combres, 
Seventy-eighth Division, our Fourth Corps the Third Division, and our 
First Arm ith the 


fire and our sudden 8 out of the 

Our First Corps a o 
curyed back to the southwest through Nonsard. 
French Corps made the slight advance required of it on very difficult 
ground, and the Fifth Corps took its three ridges anā repulsed a counter 
attack. A rapid march 7 1 5 5 reserve regiments of a division of the 
Fifth Corps into Vigneulles in the pec ph morning, where it linked up 
with patrols of our Fourth Corps, clos the salient and forming a 
new fine west of Thiaucourt to Vigneulles and beyond Fresnes-en- 
Woevre. At the cost of only 7,000 casualties, 3 light, we had 
taken 16,000 prisoners and 443 guns, a great quantity of material, 
released the Inhabitants of many villages from enemy domination, and 
established our lines in a position to threaten Metz. This signal suc- 
cess of the American First Army in its first offensive was of prime 
importance. The allies found they had a formidable army to aid them, 
aor the enemy learned finally that he had one to reckon with. 


MEUSE-ARCONNE OFFENSIVE, FIRST PHASE, 


On the day after we had taken the St. Mihiel salient much of our 
corps and Army artillery which had operated at St. Mihiel and our 
Alrlelons in reserve at other ports were already on the move toward 
the area back of the line between the Meuse River and the western 
cage of the forest of Argonne. With the exception of St. Mihiel, the 
old German front line from Switzerland to the east of Rheims was 
still intact. In the general attack all along the line the operation 
assigned the American Army as the hinge of this allied offensive was 
directed toward the important railroad communications of the German 
armies through Mezieres and Sedan. The enemy must hold fast to 
this part of his lines or the withdraw of his forces with four years’ 
accumulation of plants and material would be dangerously imperiled. 

The German Army had as yet shown no demoralization and, while 
the mass of its troops had suffered in morale, its first-class divisions, 
and notably its machine-gun defense, were exhibiting remarkable tactical 
efficiency as well as courage. The German nay staff was fully aware 
of the consequences of a success on the Meuse-Argonne line. Certain 
that he would do everything in his power to oppose us, the action was 
planned with as much secrecy as possible, and was undertaken with 
the determination to use all our divisions in forcing decision. We ex- 
pected to draw the best German divisions to our front and to consume 

em while the enemy was held under grave apprehension lest our 
attack should break his line, which it was our firm purpose to do. 

Our right flank was protected by the Meuse, while our left embraced 
the Argonne Forest, whose ravines, hills, and elaborate defense screened 
by dense thickets had been erally considered impregnable. Our 
order of battle from ene to left was the Third Corps, from the Meuse 

with the Thirty-third, Hightieth, and Fourth Divisions 


TD: Corps, 
from Malancourt to Vauquols, with Seventy-ninth, Eighty-seventh, and 
Ninety-first Divisions in line, and the Thirty-second corps reserve; 
and the First Corps, from Vauquois to Vienne le Chateau, with 
Thirty-fifth, Twenty-eighth, and Seventy-seventh Divisions in line, and 
the Ninety-second in corps reserve. The Army reserve consisted of the 
First, Twenty-ninth, and Eighty-second Divisions. 

On the night of September 25 our troops quietly took the place of 
the French who thinly held the line in this sector which had long been 
inactive. In the attack which began on the 26th we drove through 
the barbed-wire entanglements and the sea of shell craters across No 
Man's Land, mastering all the first-line defenses. Continuing on the 
27th and 28th, against machine guns and artillery of an increasing 
number of enemy reserve divisions, we penetrated to a depth of from 3 
to 7 miles, and took the village of Montfaucon and its commanding hill 
and Exermont, Gercourt, Cuisy, Septsa , Malancourt, Nia Epinon- 
ville, r Very, and other villages. East ot the Meuse one 
of our divisions, which was with the Second Colonial French Corps, 
captured Marcheyille and Rieville, giving further protection to the flank 
of our main body. We had taken 10,000 prisoners; we had gained our 
point of forcing the battle Into the open and were omer for the 
enemy's reaction, which was bound to come, as he had good roads and 
ample railroad facilities for bringing up his artillery and reserves. 

n the chill rain of dark nights our engineers had to build new roads 
across spongy, shell-torn areas, repair broken roads beyond No Man’s 
Land, and build bridges. Our gunners, with no thought of sleep, put 
their shoulders to wheels and dragropes to bring their guns through the 
mire in support of the infantry, now under the increasing fire of the 


enemy's artillery. Our attack had taken the enemy by surprise, 
uickly recoverin; lf, he began to fire counter attacks in . 
orce, supported z heavy bombardments, with large quantities of 
From September 28 until October 4 we maintained the offensive against 
8 — — — — snipers ana 8 * of machine 
guns, rwar ns ani ans stra 
points in preparation for further attacks. pori AOE See 


OTHER UNITS WITH ALLIES. 


Other divisions attached to the allied armies were doing their par 
It was the fortune of our Second Corps, composed of the 8 
and Thirtieth Divisions, which had remained with the British, to have 
a piers of honor In coo tion with the Australian Corps on September 

and October 1 in the assault on the Hindenburg line where the St. 
entin Canal through a tunnel under a ridge. The Tnirtieth 
ivision speedily broke through the main line of defense for all its 
objectives, while the Twenty-seyenth pushed on impetuously through 
the main line until some of its elements reached Gouy. In the midst of 
the maze of trenches and shell craters and under cross-fire from machine 
s the other elements fought desperately against odds. In this and 
n later actions, from October 6 to October 19, our Second Co: cap- 
tured over 6,000 prisoners and advanced over 13 miles. The spirit and 
aggressiveness of these divisions have been highly praised by the British 
Army commander under whom they served. 

On October 2-9 our Second and Thirty-sixth Divisions were sent to 
assist the French in an important attack against the old German 1- 
tions before Rheims. The Second conquered the complicated defense 
works on their front against a persistent defense worthy of the grimmest 

od of trench warfare and attacked the strongly held wooded hill of 

ianc Mont, which they captured in a second assault, sweeping over 
it with consummate dash and skill. This division then repulsed stron; 
counterattacks before the village and cemetery of Ste. Etienne a 

took the town, forcing the Germans to fall back from before Rheims 

sso Faa positions seid pad Bele since pore 1 On Oetober 9 
vision reliev: e Second, and in its first experien 

under fire withstood very severe artill ty 

took up the pursuit of the enemy, now re g behind the Aisne. 


MEUSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE, SECOND PHASE. 


The allied progress elsewhere cheered the efforts of our men in this 
crucial contest as the German command threw in more and more first- 
class troops to stop our advance. We made steady headway in the 
almost impenetrable and strongly held Argonne forest, for despite this 
reinforcement it was our Army that was doing the driving. Our aircraft 
was increasing in skill and numbers and forcing the issue, and our 
Infantry and Artillery were improving rapidly with each new e: ‘lence, 
The replacements fresh from home were put into exhausted divisions 
with little time for training, but they had the advantage of serving 
beside men who knew thelr business and who had almost become veterans 
overnight. The enemy had taken every advantage of the terrain, which 
especially favored the defense, by a prodigal use of machine guns manned 
by highly trained veterans and by using his artillery at short ranges. In 
the face of such strong frontal positions we should have been unable 
to 55 any progress according to previously accepted standards. 


bombardment and rapidly 


but I had every confidence in our aggressive tactics and the courage of 
our Tons 
On October 4 the attack was renewed all along our front. The Third 


Corps tilting to the left followed the Brieulles-Cunel road; our Fifth 
Corps took Gesnes while the First Corps advanced for over 2 miles 
along the irregular valley of the Aire River and in the wooded hills of 
the Argonne that bordered the river, used by the enemy with all his 
art and weapons of defense. This sort of fighting continued against an 
enemy striving to hold every foot of ground and whose ror stron; 

counterattacks challen us at every point. On the 7th the Firs 

Corps captured Chatel-Chehery and continued ae the river to Cornay. 
On the east of Meuse sector one of the two divisions cooperating with 
the French captured Consenyoye and the Haumont Woods. On the 9th 
the Fifth Corps, in its progress up the Aire, took Fleville, and the 
Third Corps, which had continuous fighting against odds, was working 
its way through Briculles and Cunel. On the 10th we bad cleared the 
5 Forest of the enemy. 

t was now necessary to constitute a second army, and on October 9 
the immediate command of the First Army was turned over to Lieut 
Gen. Hunter Liggett. The command of the Second Army, whose divi- 
sions occupied a sector in the Woevre, was given to Lieut, Gen. Robert 
L. Bullard, who had been commander of the First Division and then of 
the Third 8 Maj. Gen. Dickman was transferred to the command 
of the First Corps, while the Fifth Corps was placed under Maj. Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, who had recently commanded the First Division. 
Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, who had gone wl em up from regimental to 
division commander, was assigned to the Third Corps. These four offi- 
cers had been in France from the early days of the expedition and had 
learned their lessons in the school of practical warfare. 

Our constant pressure against the enemy brought Gay Dg day more 
vrisoners, mostly survivors from machine-gun nests captu in gating 
åt close quarters. On October 18 there was very fierce fighting in fhe 
Caures Woods east of the Meuse and in the Ormont Woods. On the 14th 
the First Corps took St. Juvin, and the Fifth Corps, in hand-to-hand 
encounters, entered the formidable Kriemhilde line, where the enemy had 
hoped to check us indefinitely. Later the Fifth Na penetrated fur- 
ther the Kriemhilde line, and the First Corps took Champigneulles and 
the important town of Grandpre. Our dogged offensive was wearing 
down the enemy, who continued desperately to throw his best troops 
against us, thus weakening his line in front of our allies and making 
their advance less difficult. 

DIVISIONS IN BELGIUM. 

Meanwhile we were not only able to continue the battle, but our 
Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first Divisions were hastily withdrawn from 
our front and dispatched to help the French Army in Belgium. De- 
training in the neighborhood of Ypres, these divisions advanced by rapid 
stages to the fighting line and were assigned to adjacent French corps. 
On October 31, in continuation of the Flanders offensive, they attacked 
and methodically broke down all enemy resistance. On November 3 the 
T -seventh had completed its mission in dividing the enemy across 
the ut River and firmly established itself along the east bank in- 
cluded in the division zone of action. By a clever flanking movement 
troops of the Ninety-first Division captured ee tee Bosschen, a difficult 
2880 extending across the central part of the division sector, reached 
the Escaut, and penetrated into the town of Audenarde. These divi- 
sions received high commendation from their corps commanders for 
their dash and energy. 
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MEUSE ARGONNE—LAST PHASE. 

On the 23d the Third and Fifth Corps pushed northward to the level 
of Bantheville. While we continued to press forward and throw back 
the enemy’s violent counterattacks with t loss to him, a regrouping 
of our forces was under way for the assault. Evidences of loss o: 
morale by the enemy gave our men more confidence in attack and more 
fortitude in enduring the fatigue of incessant effort and the hardships 
of way. inclement weather. 

With comparatively well-rested divisions, the final advance in the 

on November 1. creased artill 


the First Corps joined in the movement, which now became an 
impetuous onslaught that cculd not be stayed. 

On the 3d advance troops surged forward in pursuit, some by motor 
trucks, while the artillery pressed along the coun roads close behind. 
The First Corps reached Authe and tillon-Sur-Bar, the Fifth Corps, 
Fosse and Nouart, and the Third Corps Halles, penetrating the enemy's 
line to a depth of 12 miles. Our large caliber guns had advanced and 
were skillfully brought into position to fire upon the important lines at 
Montmedy, Longuyon, and Conflans. Our Third Co: crossed the 
Meuse on the 5th and the other corps, in the full confidence that the 
day was theirs, eagerly cleared the way of machine guns as they swept 
northward, maintaining complete coordination throughout. On the 6th 
a division of the First Corps reached a point on the Meuse copes. 
Sedan, 25 miles from our line of departure. The strategical goal which 
was our highest hope was gained. We had cut the enemy's main line of 
communications, and nothing but surrender or an armistice could save 
his army from complete disaster. 

In all 40 enemy divisions had been used against us in the Meuse- 
Argonne battle. Between September 26 and November 6 we took 
26,059 prisoners and 468 guns on this front. Our divisions engaged 
were the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Twenty-sixth, Twenty- 
eight. Twenty-ninth, Thirty-second, Thirty-third, Thirty-fifth, Thirty- 
seventh, Forty-second, Seventy-seventh, Seventy-eighth, Seventy-ninth, 
Eightieth, ane y-second, Eighty-ninth, Ninetieth, and Ninety-first. 
Many of our divisions remained in line for a length of time that re- 

uired nerves of steel, while others were sent in again after only a 
ew days of rest, The First, Fifth, Twenty-sixth, Forty-second, Sey- 
onty-seventh, Eightieth, EI hty-ninth, and Ninetieth were in the line 
twice. Although some of the divisions were fighting their first battle, 
they soon became equal to the best. 


OPERATIONS EAST OF THE MEUSE. 


On the three days preceding November 10, the Third, the Second 
Colonial, and the Seventeenth French Corps fought a difficult struggle 
through the Meuse Hills south of Stenay and forced the enemy into 
the plain. Meanwhile, my plans for further use of the American forces 
contemplated an advance between the Meuse and the Moselle in the 
direction of Longwy by the First Army, while, at the same time, the 
Second Army should assure the offensive toward the rich iron fields of 
Briey. These operations were to be followed by an offensive toward 
Chateau-Salins east of the Moselle, thus isolating Metz. 8 
attacks on the American front had been ordered, and that of e 
Second Army was in progress on the morning of November 11, when 
instructions were received that hostilities should cease at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 

At this moment the line of the American sector, from right to left 
began at Port-Sur-Seille, thence across the Moselle to Vandieres, a 
through the Woevre to Bezonvaux in the foothills of the Meuse, thence 
along to the foothills and through the northern edge of the Woerve 
forests to the Meuse at Mouzay, thence along the Meuse connecting 
with the French under Sedan. 


RELATIONS WITH THE ALLIES. 


Cooperation among the allies has at all times been most cordial. A 
far greater effort has been put forth by the allied armies and staffs to 
assist us than could have been expected. The French Government and 
Army baye always stood 9185 to furnish us with supplies, equipment, 
and transportation and to aid us in every way. n the towns and 
hamlets wherever our troops have been stationed or billeted the French 
people have everywhere received them more as relatives and intimate 
friends than as soldiers of a foreign army. For these things words are 

uite inadequate to express our gratitude. There can be no doubt that 
the relations growing out of our associations here assure a permaneut 
friendship between the two peoples. Although we have not been so inti- 
mately associated with the people of Great Britain, yet their troops and 
ours when thrown together have always — fraternized. he re- 
ception of those of our forces who haye passed through England and of 
those who have been stationed there always n enthusiastic. 
Altogether it has been deeply impressed upon us that the ties of lan- 
guage and blood bring the British and ourselves together completely 
and inseparably. 

STRENGTH. 


altogether including a A yrs TTA ame —3 
zations a urmans 
also including those en route from the States, approximately, 2,053,347 
Trance 


There are in Euro 


COMMENDATION, 


The duties of the General Staff, as well as those of the Army and 
corps staffs, have been very ably performed. Especially is this true 
when we consider the new and difficult problems with which they haye 
been confronted. This body of officers, both as individuals and as an 
organization, have, I believe, no superiors in professional ability, in 

ciency, or in loyalty. 

Nothing that we have in France better reflects the efficiency and 
devotion to duty of Americans in general than the Service of Supply, 
whose personnel is thoroughly imbued with a patriotic desire to do its 
full duty. They have at all times fully appreciated their responsibility 
to the rest of the Army, and the results produced have n most 
gratifying. 


Our Medical Corps 
effectiveness of its work both in hospital and at the front. 


is es lly entitled to praise for the general 
Embracing 
men of high professional attainments, and splendid women devoted to 
their calling and untiring in their efor is department has made 
a new record for medical and sanitary pro ciency. 

The Quartermaster Department has had dificult and various tasks, 
but it has more than met all demands that have made upon it. 
Its management and its personnel have been exceptionally efficient and 
deserve every possible commendation. 

As to the more technical services, the able personnel of the Ord- 
nance Department in France has splendidly fulfilled its functions, both 
in procurement and in forwarding the immense quantities of ordnance 
required. The officers and men and the young women of the Signal 
Corps haye formed their duties with a large conception of the prob- 
lem and with a devoted and patriotic 15 to which the 
of our communications daily testify. ile the Engineer s has 
been referred to in another part of this report, it should be further 
stated that the work has required large vision and high professional 
skill, and great credit is due their personnel for the high proficiency 
that they have constantly maintained. 

Our aviators have no equals in daring or in fighting ability and 
have left a record of courageous deeds that will ever remain a brilliant 
page in the annals of our Army. While the Tank Corps has had limited 
opportunities, its personnel has gl eg gallantly on every possible 
occasion and has shown courage of the highest order. 

The Adjutant General's 8 has been directed with a sys- 
tematic thoroughness and excellence that surpassed any previous work 
of its kind. The Inspector General's Department has risen to the highest 
standards and throughout has ably assisted commanders in the en- 
forcement of discipline. The able personnel of the Judge Advocate 
General's Department has solved with judgment and wisdom the 
multitude of difficult legal problems, many of them involving ques- 
tions of great international importance. 

It would be impossible in this brief preliminary report to do justice 
to the personnel of all the different branches of this organization 
which I shall cover in detail in a later report. 

The Navy in European waters has at all times most cordially aided 
the Army, and it is most gratifying to report that there has never 
beore been such perfect cooperation between these two branches of the 
service. 

As to Americans in eevee not in the military services, it is the great- 
est pleasure to say that, both in official and in private life, they are 
intensely triotic and loyal, and have been invariably sympathetic 
and helpful to the Army. 

Finally, I pay the supreme tribute to our officers and soldiers of 
the line. When I think of their heroism, their patience under hard- 
ships, their unflinching spirit of offensive action, I am filled with 
emotion which I am unable to express. Their deeds are immortal, 
and they have earned the eternal gratitude of our country. 

I am, Mr. Secretary, very respectfully, 


JOHN J. PERSHING, 
General, Commander in Chief 
American Expeditionary Forces, 


rfection 


To the Secretary or Wan. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR PEACE, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I had expected to begin a 
little earlier in the afternoon, but Senator CHAMBERLAIN’s 
speech took longer than I expected and, therefore, I am going 
to ask Senators, if they will, to let me proceed without inter- 
ruption until I have concluded the main argument and then I 
shall be delighted to answer any questions that any Senator 
may wish to ask. I am going to speak for a few moments in 
behalf of the policies and principles advocated by a distin- 
guished American who is temporarily outside of the boundaries 
of the United States, as everybody in the world knows; an 
American citizen who has gone to Europe on a very important 
mission on behalf of the United States, of which he is the legal 
representative and spokesman, Attacks have been made upon 
him since he left, attacks from the rear, attacks that I think 
ought not to have been made, and certainly not during his nb- 
sence on a perfectly lawful and entirely proper mission involv- 
ing the best welfare of our Nation. To these attacks I wish to 
reply for a short time this afternoon. 

Mr. President, on Wednesday, December 18, the junior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], and on Saturday, December 
21, the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe], respec- 
tively, made speeches in this body in effect taking President 
Wilson severely to task for insisting upon the first four and the 
last of his celebrated 14 points, as stated by him on January 8, 
1918, being taken up, considered, and agreed upon at the ensuing 
peace council at Versailles. Both gentlemen argued most ably 
and strenuously in favor of the peace conference postponing to 
a later date any consideration of the President's points involv- 
ing secret diplomacy, freedom of the seas, economic barriers, or 
disarmament, or a league of nations to secure peace. Both sub- 
stantially predicted failure of the President’s peace proposals, 
and both, if we believe the reports of the newspapers, virtually 
served notice on the President that if the forthcoming peace 
treaty contained any provision on these five subjects the treaty 
would not be ratified by the Senate. I assume that these two 
distinguished Senators essayed to speak for the party that will 
be dominant in this body after March 4. 

Mr. President, being a new Member of this body, I can not 
hope that anything I may say on this subject will be considered 
as a reply to the able speeches made by these distinguished 
gentlemen, and I realize that I am taking a risk of being called 
presumptuous in daring to oppose their conclusions; and yet, 
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differing from the views expressed by them, as I do, believing 
that their premises are totally unsound; believing that their 
fears are wholly unfounded; believing that their opinions can 
work nothing but disaster to American aims and American 
ideals in the forthcoming conference; believing that the an- 
nouncement and publication of such views just in advance of 
the opening of the conference are calculated to mislead our 
allies as well as our former enemies and to work incalculable 
harm to our beloved country, I can not refrain from giving to 
the Senate and to the country the views that I have on this vital 
subject, 
AMERICA MUST LEAD. 

On August 23, 1918, in delivering a speech in this body, Senator 
Loper, among other things, said: 

The United States occupies virtually a position in which she will be 
able to speak with a powerful voice. We seek no territory, no material 

for our country. We seek only the safety of civilization and free- 

and the assurance of our own absolute Loan Rega and our right 
to live our own lives and settle our_own blems in our own i 
There is no territory by which we could be bribed or influenced ; no 
advantage by which we could be tempted. There is no personal profit 
which can turn us from our one great object. 

These were the words of wisdom uttered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts as late as the latter part of 
last summer. He seems to have changed his mind since the 
war has been won, and especially since the November election. 

Mr. President, it is conceded by all thoughtful persons that 
the ensuing peace conference will be the most important gather- 
ing, the most epochal council of men that ever assembled to- 
gether in the world’s history. The result of this conference will 
either mean a permanent and an enduring world peace or it will 
be but the prelude and the incitement to other wars. If calm, 
deliberate, and disinterested counsel prevails, the world will 
never see again such a horrible cataclysm of war as it has wit- 
nessed since August, 1914. On the other hand, if doubt, if dis- 
trust, if national or international jealousies, or national or in- 
ternational greed, or a spirit of national or international injus- 
tice prevails, then, whatever the result of the council, it will be 
but a short time before the unavoidable happens and the na- 
tions will be at war again. 

Mr. President, America must take the lead in bringing about 
a just peace and a righteous settlement of all the controversies 
in this war or which have grown out of this war, for the rea- 
sons that were so splendidly stated by Senator Lopce in that 
part of his August speech quoted above. I say America must 
lead not solely because I believe America is better than any 
other nation, though I do believe that, but more particularly 
because America is so situated that she can best take the lead. 
As Senator Longe in August so well pointed out, but which 
views he now seems to have forgotten, she is virtually asking for 
nothing in this war; she is asking for no territory; she is asking 
for no indemnity; she is asking for nothing except the right 
to work out her own destiny in her own way, and that every 
other nation, great or small, shall have precisely the same 
right. Her attitude throughout this world war has been al- 
truistic in the extreme. -She entered the war with the most 
exalted of purposes. She entered the war in defense of her 
own rights on the seas and to prevent all Christian civilization, 
including her own, from being obliterated from the earth. 
Under these favorable circumstances, therefore, America is in 
a peculiar position that no other of the great nations is in. 
Each and every one of the other belligerents has selfish interests 
at stake. They are making demands for indemnity. They are 
asking restitution of territory. They are seeking larger rights, 
and therefore they are not in a position as America is to fight 
for these principles and ideals which caused America to go 
into the war and which have brought about the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

WAR FOUGHT ON WILSON’S 14 PRINCIPLES, 

Mr. President, these principles and ideals were expressed by 
our President in his message to the Congress on April 2, 1917, 
as a result of which the Congress declared war on Germany 
immediately. They were again expressed by him in an ad- 
dress to the Congress on January 8, 1918. This was the ad- 
dress in which the celebrated 14 points were set forth by the 
President amid the plaudits of the world. Again these prin- 
ciples were announced and elaborated in an address at Mount 
Vernon on July 4, 1918. They were further elaborated in an 
address at New York City September 27, 1918. At the time 
these various messages and speeches of the President were de- 
livered, setting forth the great principles for which we were 
fighting, the war was in full blast. Each and every one of these 
pronouncements was immediately after its publication approved 
by every leading statesman in this country and by every leading 
statesman in Europe whose government was cooperating with 
us in this war. It was approved by the press of the world. 
Not one word of criticism, except by our enemies. Not one word 
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of dissent, except in Germany and in Austria. Every word was 
a word of praise. Many Senators on both sides of this Cham- 
ber gave out newspaper statements indorsing each and every, 
one of the pronouncements of our President above referred to, 
I may say right here that several of the men who have been 
loudest in their criticisms of the President since the war has 
ended and since the election in November were before that time 
strongest in their indorsement of every word that he uttered on 
the subject. Representatives of the British Government, of the 
French Government, of the Italian Government, all applauded 
these speeches of President Wilson. They were so just, so fair, 
so well put, so timely, that intelligent men everywhere on this 
side of the water and on the other side of the water immediately 
indorsed them, and even Germany, Austria, and Turkey, our 
enemies in this war, later came along and indorsed these prin- 
ciples and asked that the war be settled in accordance with them. 
FIRST DISSENT HEARD IN AMERICA AND IN ENGLAND, 


The first word of dissent, the first word of criticism, the 
first word of question, came after the war was ended. As I 
recall, it first came from certain English newspapers, and 
immediately opponents of the President in this Chamber came 
along and reuttered what those English papers and those Eng- 
lish statesmen were saying. At first these dissents and criti- 
cisms were not open, but lately the two distinguished Senators 
that I have mentioned, both able and vigorous men of long 
service, both men of distinguished rank in the Senate—one of 
them a former Attorney General, former Secretary of State, 
and for a long time a Senator in this body, and one of the great 
lawyers of the country, and the other a former Congressman 
and a Senator for a quarter of a century nearly, and a writer 
that is second to none in this country, a master of the English 
language—these two have come forward at this time, not to 
uphold the principles which they formerly applauded, not to 
uphold and defend the head of our Government in his fight for 
a righteous and enduring peace, not to uphold the high ideals 
which our Nation has so gloriously stood for in this war, but 
to tear down, to disrupt, to postpone, and apparently to pre- 
vent, if possible, as it seems to me, the fulfillment of the high 
aims and principles for which this country went into this war. 

THE KNOX RESOLUTION. 


Mr. President, I desire to discuss the resolution and the 
speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania first. The resolution 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania sets up, in substance, that we 
went to war “to vindicate the ancient rights of navigation as 
established under international law and in order to remove 
forever the German menace to our peace”; that we are now 
entitled only to “ restitution, reparation, and guaranties against 
the German menace.” Note in both cases the Senator limits our 
purposes and our rights in the ensuing treaty to a disposition of 
the “German menace.” Mr. President, if that is all that we 
fought for, if that is all that we went into this war for, we need 
not have representatives at the peace table at all. The col- 
lapse of Germany and the consequent armistice have already 
taken care of these things. We have already vindicated the 
ancient rights of navigation, and surely Germany is no longer a 
menace to our peace. With her navy in the hands of ourselves 
and allies, with her merchant marine largely in our hands, with 
her government in the hands of the Bolshevists, and almost in 
bankruptcy, with her armies worn out and defeated, with her 
Emperor and his son abdicated and in exile and his family scat- 
tered to the four winds, with large portions of German territory 
in the hands of the allies, with her entire country hemmed in and 
guarded by her victorious enemies, surely Senator Knox or no 
one else believes that America need go to a peace conference to 
protect herself from the German menace. The armistice already 
signed guarantees everything that the Knox resolution demands 
except reparation, and it is well known that our Government 
will not ask for reparation, and even Senator Knox argues 
against reparation. If we are to follow Senator KNox's resolu- 
tion, there is not only no necessity for America taking part in 
the conference, but she has no right to be there. She has done 
all that she proposed. It is true that he says we should set up 
new free States in “ Mittel Europa” as guaranties against “a 
powerful nation such as Germany,” and suggests that such new. 
free States may need protection; but then again he immediately 
becomes hopeless of such a task and explains that we must 
“look for limits to the obligations which America could wisely 
share with Europe.” How helpless and hopeless is America in 
her position at the peace table in the opinion of Senator Knox. 

SENATOR ENOX’S SPEECH. 
The Senator, after setting forth his resolution and discussing 


our aims, then says: 

Can we not perceive emerging from these facts a new American doc- 
trine? I will state this great new doctrine in these words: If a situa- 
tion should arise in which any power or combination of powers should, 
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directly or indirectly, menace the freedom and peace of Europe, the 
United States would regard such situation with grave concern as a 
menace to its own peace and freedom and would consult with other pow- 
ers affected with a view to concerted action for the removal of such 
menace, 

Further on in his speech he says: 

If this had been the avowed and understood policy of the United 
States from July, 1914, it is in my judgment very improbable that the 
war would have occurred. 

Again, he says: 

Let us suppose, for example, that there should be proposed a per- 
manent entente of the English-speaking peoples and of the French, 
Italians, and Japanese to enforce this peace; to consult together to 
maintain peace; to cooperate economically, each recognizing the other's 
leadership in its peculiar field, and to form a permanent committee for 
consultation on these subjects. The question could then arise as to 
whether the United States should for general purposes join in or remain 
outside such an entente. I think the day has poms by for the rejection 
on principle of our close association of this Government with govern- 
ments of other countries. To dogmatize against any possible entente 
under any possible circumstances would be almost as unreasonable as 
to wish to rush headlong into some Utopian world league. 

Mr. President, in these statements the learned Senator admits 
the necessity and the effectiveness of precisely what President 
Wilson is trying to do at the peace council, namely, to remove 
the cause of international disturbances and to prevent future 
wars. If the announcement of such a simple doctrine by the 
United States as that just stated by the Senator would have pre- 
vented the present war, the most destructive war in all history, 
how vastly more effective would be the same doctrine stated, 
ratified, and agreed upon with mutual covenants, not only by 
the United States alone but by all the great nations of the 
world. Apparently Senator Knox not only believes in the 
efficacy of w world agreement to secure peace but he has a plan 
for it. He shows that he believes that the peace of the world 
can be maintained by a concert of the powers without the neces- 
sity of a world republic, which no one is advocating. The only 
difference between these statements and the statements believed 
in by the President seems to be that Mr. KNox calls it an entente 
and the President calls it an association or league of nations. 

SUPERREPUBLIC BUGABOO. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania then sets up a superrepublic 
bugaboo, and by innuendo suggests that the President of the 
United States is negotiating for such a government to be called 
the league of nations, with a view to putting such a government 
over and above the United States of America. He points out 
several unconstitutional features of such a government. 

Mr. President, of course we could not, under our Constitution, 
create such a government. Of course we could not devolve upon 
such other government the right that only the Congress has to 
declare war. Of course we could not impart to some other gov- 
ernment the sovereignty that belongs to America, and everybody 
knows that the President and no one else in authority is at- 
tempting to provide such an unconstitutional league of nations. 
The Senator simply sets up a straw man and then proceeds to 
knock him down. 

POSTPONEMENT PLEA. 

After demolishing his straw man, after proving that we must 
not have an unconstitutional league of nations, which nobody is 
demanding, after showing that he believes in an entente of na- 
tions for the prevention of future wars, the real purpose and 
intention of his speech is set forth in its last paragraphs, which 
I here quote: 

1. That the issues of the war wer2 issues between the central powers 
om the allies and ourselyes. The function of a peace treaty is to settle 

ese issues. 

2 The issues as to a league of nations and a revision of the laws of 
the seas are issues between the allies themselyes and between them 
and cach of them and all of the neutral powers. 

& I have shown conclusively that upon these latter issues there 
exists the widest diversity of opinion, and I have concluded that it is 
wise not to force upon a conference that must adjust the com — 
LITEN, simple demands of the one the complexities and confusions of the 
Other. 

I am astounded at this logic of the Senator. I am one of his 
great admirers. I admire his mentality, his vigor, and his fair- 
ness on ordinary occasions. But it seems quite remarkable 
that the Senator is willing to say that the creation of a new 
Poland, or the establishment of a Czecho-Slav or a Jugo-Slav 
nation, or that the taking of territory from Germany and giving 
it to a neutral, or that the opening of private channels of com- 
merce to all the world are “comparatively simple demands,” 
while the revision of the laws of the seas or an agreement of 
nations to guard against wars in the future are so compli- 
cated that they ought not even to be considered. It is a strange 
logic, it is a strange contention, and, in my judgment, one wholly 
without merit. Before this peace conference is over it will be 
found that more time will be given, more diversity of opinion 
will arise about the creation of new States than can possibly 
arise from the consideration of any other question, 
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POSTPONEMENT IS WEAPON OF ENEMY DEFENSE. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania is a great law- 
yer. He is familiar with every phase of legal pleading and 
practice. This war may be likened to a great lawsuit. The 
only difference is that in a lawsuit the parties apply to the 
arbitrament of the courts. In this war the parties have applied 
to the arbitrament of arms. This war is a military lawsuit 
between all the allied nations on the one side and the central 
powers on the other. It has been decided by the arbitrament 
of arms in favor of the allies. The pleadings are all in. The 
proof has all been taken. The decision has been reached. The 
case is ready for a decree. The only thing that is necessary 
in this great military lawsuit is for a final decree to be spread 
upon the minutes of the last court, which, in this case, is the 
ensuing peace conference. Can it be said that any one of these 
points pressed by the President is not within the pleadings of 
the evidence? Surely the distinguished Senator would not say 
that the freedom of the seas is not in issue in this war, when 
it was one of the basic reasons for America entering the war. 
Surely the Senator would not argue that the preservation of 
peace was not one of the basic grounds of our entering into 
the war and one of the leading issues in the pleadings. I do 
not believe that he would so contend for a moment, because not 
only these two points but every one of the points raised by 
President Wilson are not only within the pleadings as a matter 
of fact, but they were put there in so many words by the Presi- 
dent himself in making up America’s case, and then affirmed and 
confirmed not only by all the thoughtful men in this country 
but by all thoughtful men in all the civilized nations of the 
world. The pleadings were specific. The contentions were pro- 
nounced. The war has been won upon them. The whole world 
has had notice that these were the pleadings in the case, and 
to my mind the decree should be as full and complete as can be 
had under the terms of the pleadings, under the issues that have 
been made up, and under the proof that is now all in. But the 
Senator says: 

The object of my resolution is not to condemn in advance any league 
of nations (and least of all the existing entente, or a permanent under- 
standing of all the English-speaking peoples) of a kind that might in 
time commend itself to the considered judgment of the American poopie, 
The object of my resolution is simply to postpone the larger and very 
disputable uestion of some comprehensive league of nations. for that 
separate and very deliberate consideration that its nature demands and 
that an act of Con has already sanctioned. After all, why such 


hurry? If a league of nations is a good thing, surely its merit will be 
the better appreciated after careful study. 


WHY POSTPONE? 


Mr. President, I do not understand this reasoning of the Sena- 
tor. I do not understand this demand for a postponement of 
the decree. What is the motive behind it? What is the reason 
for it? We have won the judgment. The issues have all been 
decided in our favor. Why not enter the decree of record? 
Why should we receive a part of the fruits of victory now and 
postpone the remainder until some other time? I can under- 
stand always why the lawyer for a defendant desires to enter a 
partial decree, but I can not understand why the representative 
of the complainant is unwilling to take a full decree after he 
has obtained a decision in his favor. It can not be explained 
by the statement that the relief sought is too complicated. If 
America was strong enough, was able enough to win the fight, 
she has got men strong enough and able enough to secure in a 
decree the objects and purposes for which she fought, and it is 
immaterial whether the fruition of these objects and purposes 
is to be called an entente, as named by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, or a league of nations, as named by the President of 
the United States. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR LODGE. 


And then comes the learned Senator from Massachusetts and 
coincides with the position taken by Senator Knox and elabo- 
rates upon it and says he is willing for a judgment to be en- 
tered upon nine of the President’s issues, but that he positively 
objects to a judgment upon the five main issues at this time. 
The issues which the learned Senator from Massachusetts ob- 
jects to a judgment upon now are the following demands of 
President Wilson: 


1. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there 
shall be no private international Seen tenes of any kind, but 

proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed 
in whole or in part by international action for the .enforcement of 
international covenants. 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 
establishment of an 8 of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. 


4. Adequate gusanu given and taken that national armaments 
will be reduced o the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 
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And then the fourteenth point, which is as follows: 
A general association of nations must be formed under specific cove- 


for the purpose of affording mu guaranti if cal in- 
r an territorial integrity to —.— and anal Bede al 

The learned Senator then proceeds to take these flve points 
up and discuss them and declare that their consideration ought 
to be entirely postponed at this time. 

By the way, I was very niuch amused this morning, as I sup- 
pose a number of you were who heard the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, and as well the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. The burden of both their speeches was, 
“What do these points mean? We do not understand them; 
we can not understand them; why could they not have been 
given to us in plain everyday English?” But, lo and behold, 
no less a personage than ex-President Taft came out in an 
article, printed on the front page of the Washington Post this 
morning, trying to explain what the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce] meant in his speech the other day. It looks 
as if somebody else is using language that needs explanation. 
According to ex-President Taft, Senator Lopae did not mean 
that he was opposed to a league of nations. His language 
surely intimated he was, but ex-President Taft construes the 
language and puts another interpretation on it. Somebody must 
have been hearing from over across the water lately. He did 
not mean what his language implied; he just meant a very 
gentle postponement of these ‘mportant measures. What does 
a “gentle postponement” in this case mean? It means the 
defeat of these great principles for which our President has 
gone across the water. Everybody knows that in this case post- 
ponement means defeat. President Taft explaining what Sen- 
ator Lopce means is indeed funny, 

THE KIND OF PEACE SENATOR LODGE WANTS. 


Ah, Mr. President, I wish now to quote Senator Lob before 
the election as compared with the speech of Senator Lopar 
since the election. There is no man in this country, not even 
the President himself perhaps, as some of Senator Lopar’s 
friends claimed at the time, who could have expressed the war 
aims of this country better than they were expressed by Sen- 
ator Longe on August 23 last. Here is what he said: 


They include the restoration of Belgium, the return of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France, of the Italia Irrendenta to Italy, the establishment 
of a Jugo-Slav State, and of an independent te formed by the 
Czecho-Slovaks. They include also the security of Greece, the settlement 
of Albania and Montenegro, the restoration of Roumania, the consolida- 
tion of all the Roumanian people under one 8 as well as the 
neutralization of the straits, the putting of Constantinople under in- 
ternational protection, with Greece perhaps as the mandatory of the 
powers to administer the affairs of the city, the independence of 
Armenia, the return of those portions of Asia Xinor where Greeks are 
3 to Greece, the protection of Syria and Palestine from 

Turks, a large, powerful, and independent Polish State, the in- 
dependence of Russia's Baltic Provinces, the return of Danish Schleswig 
to the Danes, and the neutralization of the Kiel Canal. 

A splendid statement of the war aims of this country. Then, 
Mr. President, he goes on to Say: 

These physical guaranties which I have thus far suggested have but 
one object, and that is to hem Germany in so she can not attempt con- 

est Russia or in the East, and that the Slavic populations, which 
she has mercilessly used in her wars, can never be used by her again. 

He then says: 

There must be heavy indemnities paid by Germany for the ruin she 
has wrought in Belgium and northern France and in Italy, and for her 
destruction of ve both neutral and belligerent, through the use of 
submarines, 

He then suggests what disposition of German colonies shall 
be determined, affirming we can not shirk the world Russian 
question; that the Empire of China must be dealt with for our 
protection. Senator Longer has changed his views since he made 
that August speech, 


SUCH A PEACE WORTHLESS TO EVERYBODY. 


There are the questions that the Senator from Massachusetts 
admits must be determined by the ensuing peace council.’ What 
a strange position. We must do all these things; we must read- 
just the maps of Europe and of Asia and of Africa, but we must 
take no united step to guarantee that the decree will be carried 
out. For instance, we must set apart a new Poland, but make 
no international guaranty that the new Poland will remain as 
we have ordained. We must make a Jugo-Slav State, but we 
must make no agreement to see that the Jugo-Slav nation is per- 
mitted to live and work out its own destiny. We must make a 
Czecho-Slovak State, but we must take no allied precaution to 
see that the Czecho-Slovak State might be permitted to work out 
its own destiny. We must mark out new boundaries for Rou- 
mania, but we must make no lasting agreement that will be 
binding alike upon all the nations to uphold the boundaries that 
we haye made. We must even make a new Russia, but make no 
international agreement to uphold the new Russia to which we 
give life, and so on all down the line. 


It is true that Senator Lobdꝝ says: 

We are as much bound, not mer by inter 
tion for a safe future bat by . —. and — pte Bor 85 — 
terms of peace are carried out as we were to fulfill our great determina- 
tion that the armies of Germany should be defeated in the field. We 
can not halt or turn back now. e must do our share to carry out the 
zone as stants done our share to win the war, of which the peace 18 

We can not leave the Jugo-Slavs, the Czecho-Slovaks, and the Pol 
the Lithuanians, and the other States which we hope to see formed an 
ae upon the path of progress and development unaided and 

The distinguished Senator says that we, the United States, 
must protect all of these States, that we must uphold them in 
their territorial boundaries, that we must see that they work 
out their destinies In their own way, but we must have no inter- 
national agreement for this purpose. The other nations must 
not help us, we must make no contract with them to help us, 
How can we help them, how can we uphold them, how can we 
maintain them unless we enter into a formal agreement with 
the nations of the world setting forth the terms and the obliga- 
tions thereof? It would take a standing army of 2,000,000 men, 

If we follow out the doctrine of these two distinguished Sena- 
tors, we give to these new nations a paper decree that anybody 
may break at will, for America by herself can not protect them 
all. We will be doing for them just what these Senators know 
has been done to many others—to Bulgaria, to Turkey, to Greece, 
to Serbia and Montenegro, and other small nations, 

Referring again to my simile of the lawsuit: 

If we follow the advice of Senator Knox, we win on the plead- 
ings and the decree, but we lose on the judgment. If we follow 
the additional advice of Senator Loba, we win on the judgment, 
but we lose on the execution. In either event, we lose what we 
have been fighting for. Ah, Mr. President, if this peace council 
has a right to take up the various subjects of controversy that 
are set out by the Senator from Massaclfusetts, and no one ques- 
tions that right, then it must follow as night follows day that 
some international arrangement must be made to enforce the 
decrees that we make in reference to these various States and as 
to these various questions. lt will be utterly useless to write the 
decree unless we have the international force and power behind 
it to enforce if. The United States can not and should not do 
it alone. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. President, in my humble judgment the great mistake that 
is being made by these distinguished Senators, and by those who 
follow their lead, is that they are giving to the term “league 
of nations” a meaning that they should not give to it, a mean- 
ing that the President of the United States has never given to it, 
a meaning that no other representative of a great nation has 
ever given to it. Apparently they assume that a league of na- 
tions is to be a supergovernment established for the world, and 
that the various nations of the carth are to be merely subject 
States to that government. Apparently they regard a league 
of nations as a government with the power to tax, a govern- 
ment with the only army and navy on earth, and a government 
with jurisdiction over the earth and sea and air and over all 
other governments now in existence. 

Mr. President, if it was desired by anybody to form such a 
supergovernment, I for one would never agree to it. I for one 
would never be willing to give up American sovereignty. I 
should never, for instance, be willing to give up the Monroe doc- 
trine. I should never be willing to give up the power of America 
to exclude from her borders any persons whom she saw fit to 
exclude. I would not be willing to violate any provision of the 
American Constitution. In other words, I would not be willing 
to give up any part of American sovereignty as a natiou. I 
would not have the right to do so under the Constitution. I 
have been sworn to uphold and protect and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States. I wouid never besmirch that instru- 
ment or do aught against the terms of that instrument di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

Mr. President, there is no such purpose, as I believe, upon the 
part of anyone believing in a league of nations to secure peace; 
but what is desired is that this peace conference about te con- 
vene at Versailles shall, for the purposes of enforcing the results 
of this war, of bringing about a lasting peace, of securing to the 
peoples of each nation, great and small, the right to work out its 
own destiny in its own way, of securing for all nations the right 
to trade freely with each other and unmolested upon the high 
seas, of cutting down armaments to save taxes upon the people, 
of providing for open and aboveboard international agree- ` 
ments—these are the objects which we ask to be secured by this 
great peace copference. The whole question has been argued 
from time immemorial. The Senator from Pennsylvania says 
that all such great movements have been argued for many years 
prior to their accomplishment, and that is true; and so I will 
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say to the Senator this great movement has been argued for 
many years and there never was such a time for its accomplish- 
ment as right now. 

All nations at the table will be willing to give up something in 
return for that which each may want most. All want to 
have the right to live in peace. Surely with the great ability 
that will be found in this conference an international arrange- 
ment can be made by which the rights of nations shall be pro- 
tected along the lines suggested by our own great President. 
Senators say there should be no league of nations. My reply 
is there is a league of nations now. Both Senators aver that, 
and I agree with them on this point. There is indeed no 
technical league existing between the United States and the 
other allies, but in reality and truth we find Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, 
Japan, and a number of the South American countries, portions 
of Africa, portions of Asia, all acting together for the purpose 
of putting an end to the autocratic, military, and inhumane 
power of Germany, and at the same time prohibit any nation 
to act like Germany has acted recently. They are all parties 
to the Inwsuit; there is no reason why a final decree should 
not be made as to the rights and interests of every oe 
them. The league that we have already is the 
a splendid league. It is wholly immaterial whether we —.— 
Germany to come in or not, or Austria to come in or not, or 
Turkey to come in or not, or whether Bulgaria comes in or not. 
None of them will have any great influence. No league of 
nations ought tv be created out of the whole cloth, as it were. 
It should be simply an orderly development of the present 
league, which has already been created by this world war, 
and fer the present without regard to Germany, save to destroy 
forever her autecratic and ambitious power. It is idle to talk 
about not being willing to create a league of nations when the 
war has already brought forth an inchoate association, and all 
that is necessary to be done now is to give this league, which 
has been cooperating without specific agreement, a definite, fixed 
international agreement in writing by which its future acts 
can be measured and enforced in behalf of the peace of the 
world and the freedom of all nations, great and small, The 
scope, powers, and duties of this league must necessarily be 
left to the combined wisdom of the peace council creating it. 
No league of nations must be created say these distinguished 
Senaters. My answer is that it has already been created in 
fact by the war, and all the President asks and all that the 
American people ask is that the ferms upon which the league 
has already in fact been founded, and the purposes which have 
already been in fact agreed to, shall be promptly ratified by 
the peace council, and so amplified as to make future wars 
impossible. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that connection and in further rein- 
forcement of what the Senator has just said, I want to call his 
attention to the existence and the. significance of a precedent. 
There is the British Empire, although it had better be called a 
confederacy of British Commonwealths. There is no word of 
written agreement binding together Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa to the home country of Great Britain, 
and yet when this war broke out Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa came very near outdoing the mother 
country herself in furnishing men, money, and munitions. 
That is an instance of putting moral force behind the effort 
to prevent war. The moral force of the British confederacy, 
Commonwealths—not one but five great English-speaking peo- 
ples—was behind the desire of the British Empire to enforce 
the rights of small nationalities and to fight the war for civili- 
zation, and they fought it. 

Now, I wish to call the attention of the Senator to a further 
fact. We speak of the United States, but it is not “ this United 
States” but “these United States,” composed of 48 States. We 
had no word of alliance, we had no political connection, but 
the minute we found that the rights of humanity and of the 
peace-loving peoples everywhere were being outraged we went 
with the forces of the English-speaking race and, together with 
them, we won this war. There is no doubt about that, because 
if we had left it to the continent of Europe, Germany would 
have run over the entire continent. 

I wish to call the Senator's attention to the language of Mr. 
Wilson the other day when he referred to organizing the moral 
force of the world for the prevention of war and for the keeping 
of peace. Then I wish to call attention to our own history. 
er we began our existence we had just a loose confederacy 
of States. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that I expect to 
dwell on that a little later. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. However weak it might have been to pre- 
serve peace amongst ourselves—and we confessed that it was 
too weak for that—it was strong enough to unite us in oppo- 
sition to foreign aggression, and always was, even prior to the 
see of the present Constitution. 

McKELLAR. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
Fos statement which he makes. It is certainly a strong presen- 
tation and in furtherance of the very idea that I am trying to 
suggest to the Senate and to the country. 
SHOULD THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS BE POSTPONED? 


It is claimed that we ought to postpone the plan for a league 
of nations. Senator Kwox's resolution, if passed, would so de- 
clare, Senator KNox, in his speech, earnestly favors postpone- 
ment. Senator Loper says to attempt to form a league now 
would only be to embarrass the peace that we ought to make at 
once with Germany, and he thinks, too, that it ought to be 


postponed. 

Mr. President, there never was a better time for America to 
get results than in this peace conference now about to convene. 
Every nation represented in that council will want something 
and want it badly. England will want indemnities. She will 
want all the colonies she can get. She will want all the war- 
ships she can get. She will want all the merchant vessels she 
can get. She will want all the territory that she can get. 
France will want indemnities. She will want restoration of ter- 
ritory. She will want as many colonies as she can get. She 
likewise will want ships, merchant and war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment I will yield. I desire 
to finish this idea. Italy will want indemnities, colonies, ships, 
and restoration of territory. Serbia and Montenegro will want 
territory and access to the high seas and should have it. Rou- 
mania will want indemnities, restoration of territory, and future 
protection from her enemies. Belgium will want restoration of 
property destroyed and taken, indemnities, protection, and guar- 
anties that will not be scraps of paper. Spain will want commer- 
cial arrangements. Japan will want many things, and so will 
China, Australia, and other eastern countries ; and Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, Russia, Siberia, and Poland will also 
want many things and should have them; and Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavonia and perhaps other new States will 
want to be upheld and protected in their new dominions, On the 
other hand, the United States will stand alone in wanting no ma- 
terial advantage of any kind, nature, or description. She will 
stand alone as wanting only a square deal for all. Take the United 
States and her fight for freedom of the seas, for equal justice to all 
nations, great and small, for open diplomacy, for disarmament, for 
a guaranty of future peace; if you take all these out of this con- 
ference, the conference will degenerate into a second treaty of 
Vienna, which was simply a disgraceful fight over the spoils of 
the Napoleonic wars. Indeed, war actually broke out again 
before the treaty was published. There never was such a time, 
Mr. President, for America to get an enduring peace and all else 
that she has so justly asked for, as at this time when all the 
other nations have selfish demands they are putting forward and 
when America desires nothing but the right. Postpone her de- 
mands for peace and right and justice until after the other 
nations have divided the spoils of war, and I doubt if enough 
interest could be aroused in Europe as to the President's five con- 
tentions to get a peace meeting, much less accomplish anything. 
No one knows that better than those who are opposing the 
President in his aims, both on this side of the ocean and the 
other. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. What I was about to say is not quite germane to 
the last utterance of the Senator, and perhaps is not very impor- 
tant; but I think, in the interest of historic accuracy, we ought 
to say that Engiand has disclaimed any desire for the German 
colonies and has besought the United States to take the colonies 
or at least to devise some plan by which they can be adminis- 
tered, and has expressly stated that she did not want one single 
foot of territory as the result of this war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear the Senator make that 
statement. I have not seen that publication from any official 
source. It is probably correct. I am glad to know that it is 
so; and, by the way 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is absolutely correct, with this limitation: 
South Africa has insisted upon her retaining Southwest Africa, 
which was conquered from the German Empire, just as the 
American colonies forced Great Britain to retain Canada when 
we had partially conquered it ourselves. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I accept the statements that are made 
about the intentions of England in this controversy. I am glad 
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to-know that she has that kind of view, and I hope she will 
maintain it in the peace conference; and since the President's 
timely visit to England I believe she is going to live up to what 
she agreed to while the war was going on. 
SECRET DIPLOMACY. 
Every well-informed man knows what secret diplomacy means. 
Senators refer to it as if it was vague and indefinite. They even 


sneer at this proposal. Everyone knows that in Europe there 
were treaties of peace between the various nations that were 
generally known, and that other secret understandings as to the 
balance of power and various other international subjects were 
entered into secretly between the great nations. As an illustra- 
tion of this: In 1911, I believe it was, during the Balkan wars 
Serbia and Montenegro won the war and won a sea front and 
then there was a treaty of peace, and the peace conference was 
held in accordance with a secret understanding between Ger- 
many and Austria and Great Britain and Italy and the peace 
treaty restored the status quo. In other words, to use my judi- 
cial simile again, Serbia and Montenegro won the war on the 
evidence and in the field of arms, but they lost on the judg- 
ment, and they failed to get that which they had fought for and 
won, and they still have no seacoast. Why? It was because 
of the secret understanding between the great powers, and this 
was what the President aimed at, and the only thing he aimed at, 
as I believe. The secret agreements constitute one of the most 
prolific causes of war. The doctrine is absolutely good. It 
should be upheld in this peace conference, and there should be 
no private, secret understandings, and I do not believe there 
will be, and I hope there is not a Senator on this floor that would 
vote against the coming treaty of peace because it had a pro- 
vision in it patterned along the lines of President Wilson’s first 
point upon the subject of secret diplomacy, regardless of what 
may be said in this debate. With all due respect, the taunting 
criticisms of Senator Lope about the prevalence of secret diplo- 
macy in this country under President Wilson’s administration 
are wholly without foundation. No agreement has been made 
or even considered of which the American people and the world 
have not been fully advised. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said, I believe, that the only 
secret agreements that he knew of were the secret agreements 
made by this administration. I am sure the Senator did not 
intend to suggest that secret diplomacy referred to the conduct 
of diplomacy in the United States. Secret diplomacy,” re- 
ferred to by the President, does not mean aby such thing as 
that; and besides Senator Loben was in error as to the facts in 
this country, because under this administration there has been 
no secret agreement. There has been no agreement on the part 
of this Government that not only the American people but the 
people of all the world have not known; and I challenge the 
Senator to present a single concrete case where there has been 
a secret agreement made in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from Tennessee to the fact that under American 
institutions and the American Constitution there can not be n 
secret agreement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course, there can not be, and there 
never has been. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because every treaty and every agreement 
entered into by the United States must be discussed in the Sen- 
ate of the United States and ratified by the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course, and published to the world, 
j FREEDOM OF THE SBAS, 

Senators Lopce and Knox want no freedom of the seas now. 
It will be remembered, Senators, that Germany staked off a 
large portion of the seas in front of Europe and notified all 
nations, belligerents and neutrals, that if they sent their ships 
in those waters thus staked off that German submarines would 
sink them without warning. It was one of the very causes—in- 
deed, the principal cause—for which America entered the war, 
namely, to protest against this unlawful use of the seas, and yet 
these distinguished Senators say that after having won the war 
we can not have a judgment and a guaranty that Germany shall 
not do so again and other nations shall not do in the future as 
Germany did in the past in this regard. If it was wrong for 
Germany to mark off these seas in defiance of neutral rights, 
it would be wrong for any other nation to mark off the seas in 
like manner. If we have a right in this decree to take charge of 
German U-boats and sink them, we have a right to say that no 
more U-boats shall be built in the future by any nation. If we 


have a right to say that Germany shall not stake off the seas 
in the future, then we have a right to say that no other nation 
shall hereafter stake off the seas, and we have a right to enforce 
that policy by this decree. It can only be done by common con- 
sent of the league which has already been inchoately formed 


and which needs only a constitution mutually agreed upon to 
keep it in effect for all time. But we must go further than that. 
Our own country is on the verge of becoming a great maritime 
nation. We should provide in this decree that not only shall 
the waters of the seas be free and that no other nation, great or 
small, shall have the right to interfere with our peaceful com- 
merce, or the peaceful commerce of any other nation, wherever 
such commerce may go; that no nation shall have the right of 
search and seizure of neutral vessels on the high seas; that no 
nation shall have the right to require aught of our passenger 
and freight vessels as long as they are upon the high seas; and 
right here and now I believe that if President Wilson returns 
with a peace treaty providing for the freedom of the seas that 
there is not a Senator in this body that will vote against ss 
treaty because of such provision. 
ECONOMIC BARRIERS. 


Now, Senators, it seems to me that such a provision on 
economic barriers in the peace terms as suggested by the Presi- 
dent would come as a matter of course. Here are all the na- 
tions of the earth gathered together at the end of the greatest 
war in all history. The allies all agree. Their antagonists are 
all willing to agree. They can not keep from agreeing if they 
wanted to. It is a question of right and fair and square dealing 
between all of these nations that already have formed an in- 
formal league. Practically all of these nations have already 
associated themselves together to secure the peace of the world. 
We all know that in the past economic barriers have been the 
most prolific causes of war. ‘There is no reason for this, and 
surely this great peace council, larger than ever gathered before, 
larger perhaps than will ever gather in the hereafter, will be 
the one of all councils to agree upon the removal, as far as pos- 
sible, of all economic barriers to trade and commerce on the 
seas. This does not mean that a nation shall give up its right 
to place import duties or export duties. It does not interfere 
with the internal rights of any nation, but it merely means that 
an agreement shall be reached, in the words of the President, 
for “ the removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of trade conditions.” 

America is just beginning her career of a great maritime na- 
tion; she is just beginning to build the greatest merchant fleet 
that will probably ever exist in the history of the world, No 
other nation has more at stake; no other nation will profit more 
than she by the removal of economic barriers in the future. All 
nations should be treated exactly alike. When we send our 
ships on every sea, nothing will be more conducive to trade with 
us than for all economic barriérs to be removed. I hope to live to 
see the day when America’s trade on the ocean will be greater 
than that of any nation on the earth. We can only make it so 
by removing the trade barriers that have heretofore existed 
against us and take our chances with the rest of the world. 
What are we building this great merchant marine for if it is 
not to take advantage of the great opportunities that are to 
come to us to trade in the four corners of the earth? Surely 
no man who loves his country, who believes in its future, no man 
who votes to appropriate millions and even billions of our money 
to build up a merchant marine would dare to vote to put up eco- 
nomic barriers or permit other nations to put up economic bar- 
riers by which that trade can be done away with or even 
lessened. 

DISARMAMENT. 

Mr. President, the question of disarmament has been one 
that has troubled the world for years. The Czar of Russia, 
the Emperor of Germany, the King of England, the President 
of France, a Republican President of the United States, and 
many distinguished writers have from time to time submitted 
principles looking to international disarmament. It is a ques- 
tion that has been alive and been before the world public for 
a long time. The building of great navies by various nations, 
the maintenance of great navies by great nations, has been 
one of the things that has been looked upon with the greatest 
disfavor by thinkers of many ages. Thoughtful men of every 
country have desired to reduce these armaments and thereby 
reduce the taxes on the people of the various nations, because 
these armaments are expensive to a degree. The President, 
believing it was necessary to reduce the German armament 
which formerly existed and now to reduce all armaments for 
the benefit of the people, says that the people of all the nations 
should not be taxed in the future as in the past to maintain 
great navies, and therefore he puts this provision among the 
reasons why this country was at war. It was accepted then by 
all the nations, England as well as all the rest of them, but 
now this is one of the points that some people in England do 
not want to agree to. It is one of the points that certain 
Americans do not want to agree to, though Senator Lopce 
approved it only a short time ago. , 
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Well, let us see, Mr. President, how it will work. Let us 
be fair and frank with one another. My forefathers on one 
side came from Scotiand and the other from England. I have 
by inheritance not a drop of blood other than British blood in 
my veins. I am a great admirer of the British Nation and 
the British people. Blood of our blood, bone of our one, 
flesh of our flesh. We all admire their genius for government, 
their love of right, their dogged tenacity of purpose, their lofty 
ideals, and their splendid ambitions. We admire the English 
for what they have done, for what they have accomplished in 
the world, for what they have stood for; and for these reasons 
it seems to me that at a time like this we should counsel fully 
and fairly one with the other. We should be frank. There 
is not the slightest doubt that whatever England and America 
agree upon will be done. Their agreement alone will furnish 
all the power necessary. We should have the manhood to 
speak our minds. The only nation, perhaps, that will object 
to disarmament is the English Nation. Why should she? 
She believes it will do her no good not to agree to disarm. It 
will be but natural for her to agree to a rensonable disarmament 
rather than to contend for the maintenance of an unreasonable 
armament. Why? ‘The reason is simply this: That America 
is going to continue to build her Navy unless England reduces 
hers. It might as well be understood now as any other time. 
There is no use postponing that question. We would be unfair 
and unjust to our English friends and cousins and brethren if 
we did not tell them frankly and fairly what we propose to do. 
We propose to become their friendly rivals for trade wherever 
we can get it. We propose to protect that trade wherever it 
goes; and if England wishes to continue the burdensome taxa- 
tion upon her people to keep up the great navy that she has, 
then America will be compelled te build her Navy larger to 
give her the protection she is entitled to. While the war was 
in progress her people and her press approved President Wil- 
son's appeal for disarmament. They should stand by their 
admission made at that time. I believe they will do so. Eng- 
land is not the kind of a nation to go back on her agreement, 
expressed or implied. There is no conflict between the principle 
of disarmament and our Navy building at this time. We must 
take no chances. 

On the subject of disarmament Senator Lopar is specifically 
estopped. On August 23, 1918, he said that the peace treaty 
ought to provide for disarmament. Why this change? A 
change of policy in four months is a pretty fast change. 

IS A LEAGUS OF NATIONS POSSIBLE? 

These gentlemen say that a league of nations is essentially im- 
possible; that if such a league is formed and given the power 
to tax, the power to decide what nations shall be taken in, with 
an army and navy to enforce its decisions, then it will become 
either a world-dictating nation or it will be simply the more 
productive of wars. On the other hand, unless such a central 
authority is given full powers, it will be a meaningless organiza- 
tion like The Hague tribunal. 

Mr. President I do not subscribe to this doctrine. I am one 
of those who believe that it is possible to form a league that 
will be effective and at the same time not put all other nations 
in a state of subserviency. I recognize its difficulties; I know 
that the task is great, but I have faith that this peace council, 
composed of the great statesmen from each nation of the world, 
will be able to accomplish it. There have always been wiseacres 
in the world, Mr. President, who have said that seemingly im- 
possible things could not be done, and yet they have been done. 
In comparatively recent times it was thought that it was impos- 
sible ever to chain or use the lightning, and yet now it is one 
of the most perfect servants of man. Less than a hundred 
years ago it was thought impossible to send a message by light- 
ning, and yet to-day the occurrence is so common that its diffi- 
culty is never even thought of. It was once thought to be impos- 
sible to hear out of hearing distance, and yet to-day, through 
the marvelous invention of the telephone, we can hear practi- 
cally all over the world. Later on it was believed to be impos- 
sible for messages to be communicated without wires upon which 
to communicate them, and yet to-day we have not only wireless 
telegraph sending messages throughout the face of the earth, 
whether on land or sea, but we even have the wireless telephone 
by which we can communicate to airships thousands of feet in 
the air. It used to be thought that a heavier-than-air vehicle 
could never be invented. It was one of the impossible things, 
and yet to-day, through the ingenuity of man, men not only fly 
through the air, but they even fight in the air, and aircraft has 
become one of the greatest inventions of modern warfare. And 
so, Mr. President, I do not subscribe to the impossibility of a 
righteous league of peace being organized by which wars can be 
prevented in the future. 

Let us change the illustration for just a moment. ‘There were 
Tories in this country in the century before the last who said 


that we never could have an American Republic like the one 
that we have. Why, our forefathers along about 1770 first tried 
a Continental Congress, and it was wholly inefficacious. Later 
on they tried what was known as a Confederation, and that 
proved to be a rope of sand; and later on it took five years of 
bargain and compromise and arrangement and splendid ability 
to consummate the present Constitution that we have. Im- 
possible? I say, look to your own Constitution, and you can see 
that nothing is impossible to men who have the ability and who 
believe and know that they stand for the right. So I say that 
when this peace conference assembles next month it will be 
found that it can work out a plan. 
NO WILSON PLAN. 


Great stress Is laid by Senators Longe and Knox and the news- 
papers supporting them that the President has not disclosed 
his plans for a league of nations to preserve peace. Senator 
apse: says: 

e must know what we are to agree to, and no one has yet thought 
it wa to tell the people of the United i States what they are to agree to 
when a league of nations is formed. 

This is true, and it should be true. There should be no plan. 
Mr. Wilson's plan or no other single individual's plan should 
go through. No league of nations that is the plan of any single 
individual could possibly be of any worth to the world. What 
would have likely resulted had Washington attended the Con- 
stitutional Convention with a cut-and-dried plan? There would 
have probably been no Constitution. Washington was too wise 
for that. So is Wilson. 

Mr. President, I am not the spokesman of the President. I 
am not even in his confidence on this subject. I have no knowl- 
edge whatsoever of his proposals save what is published in the 
papers. In these public statements all he asks is that the parties 
to this peace conference shall form a general association of na- 
tions under specific covenants and affording mutual guaranties 
that all nations, great and small, will have political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity guaranteed to them. In his New 
York speech of September 27, 1918, he added: 

That indispensable instrumentality is a league of nations formed 
under covenants that will be efficacious, 

He has asked for no supernation. He has asked for no re- 
public of the world, which shall control all other republics and 
nations, nor will he do so, nor will any other sane man do so. 
All the President says is that one of the specific purposes of our 
entering the war was to secure an enduring peace. Every full- 
grown man in this country knows that this is so. The President 
does not want another war like this or any other war at all. He 
believes that civilized nations can covenant to prevent war. He 
knows that all the allied nations agreed to do this in advance 
when they accepted his proposals, and he is seeking to have them 
live up to that agreement. It seems to me it is fair to assume 
that he has offered no plan, because he wants to counsel with 
all on the most important question of all, namely, the saving of 
future destruction of life and property by reason of war. He 
has not yet reached a final conclusion on it and can not do so. 
Only the council itself can, by deliberation and debate and by 
yielding and compromise, bring about the much-desired arrange- 
ment by which this pence can be secured for all time. If the 
President had gone over to attend the council with a plan al- 
ready mapped out, the first ones to have criticized him would 
have been those who are criticizing him now for not having any 
plans at all. They would have declared that it was indecent for 
a judge to have gone to the hearing of a case with an opinion 
on the case already prepared in his wallet. They would have 
called him a world dictator. They would have attributed to him 
ulterior and perhaps personally selfish motives. The allied na- 
tions, too, might well have misunderstood him had he done so. 
But now, when he presents no specific plan, but contents himself 
with the principles announced nearly a year ago and then ap- 
proved and applauded by the whole civilized world and asking 
only that the peace conference shall itself counsel together and 
agree upon the specific covenants and agreements to carry out 
these plans already agreed upon, our friends his enemies over 
here, our friends with selfish interests on the other side, raise 
a great hue and cry about his failure to disclose plans which, per- 
force, because not disclosed, can only be deep, dark, and sinister. 
According to these gentlemen, he is damned if he does and 
damned if he does not. Be careful, gentlemen, Sometimes it is 
dangerous to damn Wilson too soon. He has a way of having a 
California secreted about his person that is sometimes discon- 
certing to his damners. 

THREATEN TO DEFEAT TREATY. 

Much has been said about the Senate’s rights and obligations 
and duties in connection with the forthcoming treaty of peace. 
Some have thought that, inasmuch as the Senate has equal rights 
with the President in the making of treaties, the President ought 
to have selected one or more Senators as peace commissioners, 
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This could have been done, of course, but it was not essential. 
Indeed, in the history of this country of nearly 130 years no 
Senator has ever been appointed a peace commissioner. except 
after the Spanish War of 1898, and when Senators were appointed 
President McKinley was charged with an ulterior, purpose in ap- 
pointing them. It was stated upon the floor of the Senate in 
executive session, as I am reliably informed, that President 
. McKinley appointed these three Senators in order that he might 
get their votes and influence and thereby secure the ratification 
of the treaty that he was desirous of making. There is no doubt 
about the Senate’s right to reject or amend a treaty. The Sen- 
ate can reject or amend this treaty. But will it do so? My 
answer is that it will not. If President Wilson sends into this 
Senate a treaty embodying provisions covering the five points 
now objected to by Senators Loben and Knox, namely, secret 
diplomacy, disarmament of nations in whole or in part, no 
economic trade barriers, freedom of the seas, and a league of 
nations to enforce peace without violating American sovercignty, 
there is no more doubt that this Senate will confirm the treaty 
than there is about the existence of the United States itself, 
Mr. President, when President Wilson last winter announced 
the policy for which he stood, known as the 14 points, 5 of 
which are now objected to by the two distinguished Senators. 
-he was applauded by men ever; where within the confines of 
civilization. He was applauded by the Senators in this 
on both sides of the Chamber; he was applauded by Repre- 
. sentatives in the House on both sides of the Chamber; he was 
applauded by the English, by the French, and by the Italians; 
he was applauded everywhere, save in Germany, for enunciating 
these very principles which it is now said we must postpone or 
reject ; and if the newspapers are correct—I do not know whether 
they are correct or not—the speeches of Senator Lopcr and 
Senator Knox were a threat that whatever treaty of peace was 
made by the President in Europe, if it contained these prin- 
ciples, these five points, was going to be rejected by a Republican 
Senate when it came into being. I wish to say that I hope that 
that is not correct, and I want to give a word of warning, not 
only to our own people, but to the people across the seas: Do 
not pay too much attention, gentlemen, to this threat to reject 
the treaty before President Wilson negotiates it. I do not be- 
‘lieve that Senators Loben and Knox have expressed the senti- 
ments and wishes of even any considerable number of the plain 
people of this country. 


KALBIDOSCOPIC CHANGE OF POSITIONS. 


Mr. President, there have been some kaleidoscopic changes of 
views since America turned the scale and won this war and since 
the November election. The President made his speech contain- 
ing the 14 points on January 8, 1918. The Evening Star, a Re- 

' publican paper, in its issue of January 9, 1918, said: 

The President’s address was approved by the leaders of both parties 
in Congress. 

That is, the 14 points, including the 5 that the two Senators are 


a 5 

There were interviews from Senators LODGE, WADSWORTH, 
SUTHERLAND, and former Speaker CANNON, Mr. LONGWORTH, and 
J. Haurrox Moore, and many other distinguished Republi- 
cans—some ex-Presidents were in the number, as I recall— 
everyone applauding these five points that they say now ought 
to be postponed. 
Senator Lona said: 

It was a very able message and a very concrete proposition. 

Senator WADSWORTH said: 

It was splendid. 


These statements were published in the Star of January 8 and 
in other papers throughout the country. 

The Star, after publishing these expressions, said in its edi- 
torial on that date: 

Clear in its terms and wise in its time of deliverance, the President's 
address to Congress to-day states the principles upon which peace, 
acceptable to the allied powers, may be secured, 

The Washington Post then took a similar view, but now is strong 
for postponement, It now stands by the Senator from Massa- 

- chusetts and the Senator from Pennsylvania in their advocacy 
of postponement and says that all these questions should be 
relegated to the rear. We must have only the issues of this war 
settled by the peace conference. But on July 5, 1918, that 
paper again voiced the sentiments of the Republicans upon the 
President’s propositions as amplified in his Mount Vernon speech 
of July 4. In an editorial of the 5th, the Post said: 

Mr. Wilson spoke not only for America but for the allied nations and 


for every nation that seeks only its own ane is willing to be fair to its 
neighbors. The robbers among nations, t at prey, and the 


o powers 

rulers that secretly plot against others are the only ones that will dis- 
agree with the statement of humanity's cause and aspirations as ex- 
pressed by President Wil 
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Less than six months ago this now great Republican paper 
was saying that the only ones that disagreed with these tive 
points of President Wilson were the robbers among the nations, 
the powers that prey, and the rulers that plot secretly. But 
now the paper sings a wholly different tune: 

He condenses the allied aim in one sentence—the reign of law based 
on the consent of the governed and sustained by the organized opinion 
of mankind. In order to achieve these aims predatory nations and 
rulers seeking to injure their neighbors must Re destroyed or made 
powerless; settlements of all questions must be made with the ac- 
ceptance of the nations concerned; and the nations must agree upon a 
system of mutual protection. 

On August 23, as shown by the ConcressionAL Recorp, Sena- 
tor Loben thus expressed our aims: 

We are fighting, and our alli hti. i 
independence, for the right of * ay Pt ial 5 zor 
selves in t own way, for organized races and peoples to have the 
opportunity to govern themselves in independent States, for the sanctity 
and observance of treaties— | . 

He rejects it now; but listen to this statement made as late as 
August— i 
for the general disarmament of nations. How are these things to be 
secured? The details arc really far more important than the general 
eo in which we all agree. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 23, 

He was for “the general disarmament of nations” then, but 
now he wants to postpone the general disarmament of nations 
to a more convenient season. 

This sounds much like Wilson’s language and like Wilson's 
policies, Further along in his speech the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts discusses Lord Lansdowne's statement, and here is 
what he said about it: 

Lord Lansdowne, and he not alone, appears to think that this war 
can be ended by a peace formulated by eminent representatives of the 
nations in the old way. He does not, seem to haye gone beyond the 
methods of 1815 and the Congress of Vienna, As this war is utterly 
different from any war that the world has ever known, so must the peace 
which concludes it be utterly different from any peace which the world 
has ever known. It can not be a peace of bargain, of give and take, and 
of arrangement. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 23, p. 9394.) 

Less than four months ago the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts was telling the country in language that only he 
can use that this must not be a peace like that flowing from 
the treaty of Vienna, a treaty in the old way, but that new con- 
ditions had arisen. Indeed, Mr. President, in August, after 
this speech of Senator Loben was delivered, many of his ad- 
mirers thought his statement as to America’s aims was a more 
perfect literary production than the President’s statement, and 
the viewpoint of each was alleged to be identical. 7 

And even as late as October 7, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Ryconb, page 11160, Senator LODGE says: 

Nobody clec wants more war, and the world does not mean to hace 
more war, 7 4 

Mr. President, as long as the war was being fought, as long 
as America was in danger, as long as the allied cause was in 
danger, the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts never dis- 
sented from all of the 14 points as expressed by President Wilson. 
Our Republican friends generally upheld them. It was under- 
stood all the time that Senator Loba upheld them, but when the 
war is over, when the war has been won under the leadership 
of the President, we find one of the first of those to criticize the 
14 points is the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. But 
not only did our Republican friends in this country uphold Mr. 
Wilson’s 14 points and applaud them but all the civilized na- 
tions of the world applauded them. On January 8, 1918, the 
Evening Star had an article entitled, “ Held Magna Charta of 
future peace—President Wilson’s war aims hailed by press of 
Britain,” and citing the Westminster Gazette, the Evening News, 
and the Pall Mall Gazette. It then quotes the Westminster 
Gazette as follows: 

Ia such a world as that to which the President looks forward, with 
an association of nations, affording a guaranty of the political inde- 
pendence of all States, with open covenants, disarmament by mutuat 
consent, and freedom as far as possible from economic barriers, this 
aspiration could Lave no terrors for the British, 

And so similar views were expressed in England by Viscount 
Bryce and David Lloyd George and Premier Borden, of Canada, 
and also other leading English statesmen. The French papers 
took the same position. The Petit Parisien said: 

It is the finest plece of political literature of our times. It laya 
down the basis upon which the world, after being rid of the perpetual 
menace of armed conflicts, may be reconstructed, . 

Mr. President, what has come over the spirit of their dreams 
since the armistice was declared? There can be but one answer. 
The opposition to these views of the President came from selfish 
interests in Britain and in France.. I do not believe they repre- 
sent the real thought and mind and heart of Great Britain. I 
know they do not represent the real thought and mind and heart 
of France any more than they represent the real thought and 
heart and mind of this great country. 
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COL. ROOSEVELT’S ASTOUNDING PROPOSITION. 


Mr. President, there is one other matter that I desire to call 
attention to—one other distinguished Republican whose views 
I wish to discuss for just a moment. I desire to have a word 
to say about Col. Roosevelt’s astounding proposition. 


On December 4, 1918, I read in the Washington Post an 


interview with Col. Roosevelt, a part of which is as follows: 

“The British Empire imperatively needs the greatest navy in the 
world, and this we should instantly concede,” said the colonel. “Our 
need for a great navy comes next to’ hers, and we should have the 
second navy in the world. * * * There must be no interpretation 
of the phrase that would prevent the English Navy, in the event of 
any future war, from es he the tremendous service it has rendered 
in this war. + œ Jt is the British Navy and the French, British, 
and Italian Armies that have done the most to bring about the down- 
fall of Germany, and therefore the safety of the United States. It is 
our business to stand by our allies.” 

In other words, as I interpret the statements of Col. Roose- 
velt, he means to say that we should concede to England the 
right to control the seas and agree in advance to any settlement 
of the war that she approves. He substantially gives to her 
the credit of winning the war and saving America, and some of 
us had been innocent enough to believe, until instructed other- 
wise by the colonel, that America had entered the war at the 
crucial moment and saved England and the other allies! And 
even England and France seem likewise to have so believed! 
What a poor opinion the colonel seems to have of the American 
soldiers in this war! 

Mr. President, in concert with millions of Americans all over 
this land, I greatly admire and respect the distinguished ex- 
President, but, Mr. President, when he says that this great 
Nation of ours must take a- subservient place in this world, 
and, in effect, look to the English Navy for aid and protection 
in any future war, he makes a statement to which I can never 
agree. It is an un-American statement; it is an unpatriotic 
statement; it is a statement of which he will ever be ashamed 
in the future, because no American, however great his former 
position, can assert that the American Nation should take a 
subservient place on land or sea to any nation on earth. The 
colonel is, I am afraid, allowing his hatred of the President 
to sour his nature and warp his judgment. Our English cousins 
give our soldiers the credit for winning the war. Our French 
friends say likewise. All the allies are generous enough to give 
the American soldiers the credit, but the colonel says it was 
the allies who saved America, and not America who saved the 
allies. This is a proposition which will be difficult for the 
colonel to prove. I say to you that American soldiers at 
Chateau-Thierry and at other subsequent great battles in France 
turned the tide and won the victory that the allies are now 
enjoying and which we are enjoying. 

A TROPLE’S WAR; A PEOPLE'S TREATY. 

Much is being written in Europe and America just now about 
the rejection of the Wilson treaty before it is made. It is being 
argued by those who oppose Mr. Wilson that the speeches of 
Senators Lopce and Knox foreshadow the defeat of the treaty 
in the Senate. I want to say a word of warning to our enemies 
about this. Do not lay too much store upon these stories. The 
Senate has not acted yet. The Knox resolution has not passed, 
and unless I am very greatly mistaken it will never pass. 
doubt if the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania ever in- 
tended it to pass. I doubt if he ever brings it up. 

And then, too, there is another equation that has to be 
reckoned with. That equation is the American people. Under 
the Constitution Congress, indeed, has the right to declare war, 
and nominally it does it. But in reality it is only done by Con- 
gress when the American people unmistakably so decree. And 
so it will be with peace. The American people will pass upon 
it, and when they do so the Senate will register their will, 
speeches of opposing Senators to the contrary notwithstanding. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE WITH WILSON, 


There is no doubt that the American people favor these five 
demands of President Wilson. They want no secret diplomacy. 
No public man in this country can stand for secret diplomatic 
agreements when the issue is raised and live politically. And 
the same is true about freedom of the seas. The people may not 
have studied the question, but they want no interference with 
their rights on the seas. They want their ships to carry pas- 
sengers and goods wherever they please on the seas without let 
or hindrance in peace or in war. They want no repetition of 
the Lusitania catastrophe. They want no more marking off of 
a dead line on the seas, as Germany did, the crossing of which 
dead Jine means destruction of vessels and loss of innocent lives. 
They want no more murder by lying in wait by U-boats, and these 
are the things they believe Wilson means when he says that he 
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is in favor of the freedom of the seas. They want no more trade 
barriers to their commerce. They have had too many trade bar- 
riers lately to suit them. They have had to ask for too many 
visés. They have had to submit to too many regulations. They 
have had to ask for too many permits. They expect to have a 
merchant marine of their own. They expect to use it to their 
‘own commercial advantage. They want trade with all the na- 
tions of the world on the terms of equal opportunity and equal 
justice to all. They may not understand fully the technical 
meaning of trade barriers, but they believe that their foreign 
trade will improve when a treaty is made removing such bar- 
riers whatever they are. And then they want disarmament. 
Big navies and big armies are expensive. They are likewise 
extremely dangerous. They are dangerous in principle and 
deadly in practice. The plain people of the country believe that 
there would have been no war if Germany had not built up in 
the past such a great army and such a great navy. They believe 
that if England or France or Italy or America keeps or main- 
tains great armies and great navies that there will be other 
trouble to come that will cost other millions of lives and other 
billions of property and other billions of taxation for the present 
‘and future generations to pay. Finally, they believe that there 
should be an end of war. They believe that it can be prevented 
by a concert or agreement of the nations now, as has been sug- 
gested by President Wilson. They believe it ought to be done 
now, not at some undetermined future time, as Senators Lopar 
and Knox want it done, if at all. They believe that this war 
was fought for the holy purpose of self-defense and out of a 
desire to prevent all wars in the future by mutual agreement. 
They gave their sons for this purpose. They gave generously of 
their wealth to secure it. They bought bonds without stint to 
guarantee it. They have toiled and endured and suffered to put 
an end to militarism and to autocracy and to murder by whole- 
sale on land and on sea. If President Wilson, as the chief 
negotiator for America under our Constitution, shail secure 
these things in u peace treaty that treaty will be confirmed be- 
youd the shadow of a doubt. The immortal spirits of 60,000 
American dead, their lifeless bodies moldering on foreign soil, 
mute but glorious sacrifices to the lofty principles for which 
they fought and gave up their lives, demand that there should 
be an end to war. The voices of millions of American fathers 
rise in protest against any shackles being placed upon the Presi- 
dent to secure a treaty by which future wars can not be waged. 
The mothers of these splendid sleeping heroes in France, the 
mothers of millions of others who have offered their lives in this 
war, are unanimously in favor of the President’s proposals. The 
American people want no more wars, and they want the other 
nations to covenant and agree with them to that righteous end. 
REPUBLICANS HAVE RAISED THE ISSUE. 

Mr. President, in the speeches of Senators Lopce and Knox, 
leaders of the Republicans in the Senate, that party has raised 
an issue for the next campaign from which it will be difficult 
for them to escape. To be consistent they must put in their 
platform in 1920 that they are not in favor, at this time, of any 
disarmament of nations; that they are not in favor of the free- 
dom of the seas; that they are not in favor of eliminating eco- 
nomic trade barriers; that they are not in favor of open diplo- 
macy; and that they are not in favor of any league of nations 
which will bring about a permanent and enduring peace of the 
world. They want all these questions postponed. However 
much they may squirm, however much they may talk, this is the 
inevitable logic of the position that they are taking here in this 
Senate to-day, and have taken heretofore. Upon these issues, 
Mr. President, the Democratic Party will meet them with confi- 
dence. Our party will welcome nothing more warmly than for 
our Republican opponents to put into their platform next year 
the demand for the postponement or defeat of these five great 
and righteous proposals of the best American President who ever 
adorned that office. 

THE PRESIDENT'S VISIT TO EUROPE. 


When the President announced his purpose of going across 
the ocean in person to negotiate this peace treaty he was criti- 
cized for so doing. There was no reason why he should not, 
under the Constitution. There was no law which prohibited 
him from going, and as it has turned out there was every rea- 
son why he should have gone. Indeed, Mr. President, it is 
perfectly apparent now that there was a little coterie of men 
in England not really representative of England and a coterie 
of men on this side not really representative of the American 
people that had made up their minds to prevent the enactment . 
of these great measures into a permanent peace. The Presi- 
dent saw it, and he has gone over and taken charge of it in 
person, and I believe he will make good. I believe that he will 
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have enacted into a treaty all these contentions—every one of 
them—and when he does he will have won a more lasting trl- 
umph than he has even won in his successful leadership of the 
greatest military undertaking that ever occurred in all history. 
Success could have only been obtained by his personal visit to 
Europe. In going over he may have disturbed a precedent, but 
he violated no law, and if he gets the peace that the American 
people want, as I believe he will, then he is to be commended 
for breaking another precedent. 
PRE-ELECTION PROMISES. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Senators from Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts, and the distinguished ex-President, Col. 
Roosevelt, are justly conceded to be the leaders and the spokes- 
men for the Republican Party. Before the November election 
these leaders and the other leaders of that party throughout the 
Jand asserted on every stump and in every Republican news- 
paper that the Republican Party had been more steadfast in its 
devotion to the President, the Commander in Chief of the forces 
of the United States, in this war than had the Democrats. This 
was not true, but many people believed it. The Republicans 
promised the people that, if given power, they would not hamper 
or embarrass the President in his peace negotiations. They 
assured the country that they were going to uphold and stand by 
the President in his demands for a just and permanent settle- 
ment of the issues of the war, and yet, no sooner is the election 
over, than we hear in this Chamber, than we see in every Repub- 
lican newspaper in the land, criticisms of the President and of 
his policy, which are in direct violation of the promises these 
gentlemen made to the American people when they were asking 
the people to give them power in the next Congress. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this heckling of the President, this stabbing him in the 
back while he is away upon this peace mission, these attacks 
upon the acknowledged peace negotiator of our country while he 
is engaged in the country’s most important business, show the 
insincerity of the Republican Party and show that it will merit 
the condemnation which that party must receive at the hands of 
the American people for the betrayal of the promises made by it 
prior to the election. 

Mr. President, we challenge the Republican Party to go to the 
country upon the five peace proposals asked to be postponed by 
the two distinguished Senators, a postponement which, if se- 
cured, everybody knows will mean the defeat of those proposals. 

Ah, Mr. President, the day of reckoning will come! The 
American people do not believe in any party violating its 
pledges. The Republican Party pledged itself to uphold the 
American Government in the peace conference and to maintain 
these things for which it had fought. Under the leadership of 
President Wilson we have won the war; and now, since we 
have won it, and the election is over, the Tories on this side 
of the water are plotting to work against America and prevent 
our country from getting that to which it is entitled. 

Mr. President, I have already talked longer than I had in- 
tended. I have studied this question and have come to the 
conclusion that if we want to avoid war in the future we 
should stand as one man behind the President in securing for 
this country a league of nations, a concert of nations, of all 
nations, which will prevent wars in the days to come. Do not 
let us stab him in the back; do not let us harass him; do not 
let us hamper him. I appeal to all men, Democrats and Re- 

ublicans, men and women all over the country, let us stand 
be the policies and ideals upon which we won the war. If 
they were good enough to win the war, they are good enough 
to stand by and uphold and maintain now that the war is over, 
so that a just and righteous and an enduring peace may come 
to all the world. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. KING: Mr, President, I offer the following resolution, 
and ask its reference to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerttne in the chair). 
The resolution will `e read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 398) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


Whereas prior to the signing of the armistice a large number of en- 
listed men in the Army had been recommended for commissions and 
many officers had been recommended for promotion, and such recom- 
— were pending in the War Department when said armis- 
tice was signed; and a 

Whereas an order was issued by the Secretary of War which resulted 
p no sepon being taken upon said recommendations, or either of 

em ; an 

Whereas officers and enlisted men who were so recommended are being 
disc from the service without said recommendations being 
‚acted upon; and z 

Whereas no good and sufficient reason appears for failure to act upon 
said recommendations, and justice and good faith would seem to re- 
quire affirmative action thereon: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to rt to the Sen- 

ate whether a modification or revocation of said order is contemplated, 

— not, what reasons exist for failing to act upon said recom- 

mendations, 


THE ARMY. 


Mr. KING. I submit a resolution, and ask that it be read and 
lie upon the table. I shall ask its consideration when there are 
more Senators present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S, Res. 400) as follows: 
Whereas re tatives of the United States and the allied govern- 

ments will soon meet at Paris for the parpons of negotiating terms 

of peace between the said governments and the central powers; and 
Whereas under the law providing for the present military forces of the 
United States, most of said forces wi a short period after the 
terms of ce have been signed will automatically released and 
from military service; and 

Whereas it may be necessary for the United States to maintain military 
forces in Europe for a considerable period after peace conditions have 
been a upon, not only for the purpose of procuring a fulfillment 
of the necessary guaranties exacted from the central powers, but for 
other proper, legitimate, and imperative reasons; and 

Whereas the unsettled and confused conditions existing throughout the 
world require that (ob pleases be made for the safety and security of 
this Nation and its interests, and for such purpose addition to the 
maintenance of a strong Navy an Army of sufficient strength and 
size should be organized: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate legislation should be 
enacted authorizing the organization of an Army of 500,000 men, 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? Do I understand that by the provisions of the draft law 
the period of four months is fixed within which there must be 
demobilization? 

Mr. KING. My understanding of the draft law to which the 
Senator refers is that at the end of four months after the 
proclamation of the President shall haye been issued proclaim- 
ing peace all of the soldiers, except those that enlisted regu- 
larly under the General Statutes, shall be demobilized. 

Mr. PHELAN. Automatically? 

Mr. KING. Automatically. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator know how many of 
those soldiers there are that have enlisted in the Regular 
Establishment? z 

Mr. KING. No; I do not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think it would be 
wise to find out how many of those there are? Suppose thera 
are 500,000? 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I have made some inquiries and 
understand that there will not be that number. I am not ask- 
ing for the consideration of this resolution now. I ask that it 
lie on the table and I shall bring it up at a future time. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to state that the four-months’ limita- 
tion applies only to the soldiers who are in a foreign country. 
The soldiers in the Army in continental America, I might say, 
or America, are to be demobilized immediately after peace is 
declared; and the four-months’ period, as I state, has reference 
only to those who are serving in foreign lands. ` 

Mr. KING. I understood that the inquiry of the Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN] was directed to those who were 
overseas. 

Mr. PHELAN, It was clearly the intention of the legisla- 
ture to provide for immediate demobilization, and the period 
of four months was given in which to transport them from over- 
seas to continental America. 

Mr. KING. That is the interpretation which I place upon 
the statute. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then it is necessary, in the event of further 
trouble and a need for an army of occupation or policing, to 
pass new legislation? 

Mr. KING. I think there is no question but that further 
legislation is required. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I interrupt to ask the Senator if he 
has considered the question, or has had it brought to his atten- 
tion, concerning the National Guard of the various States? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not recall just how many there are of 
the National Guard of the various States, but probably a num- 
ber not far from what the Senator has mentioned. 

Mr. KING. I think that is true; but, notwithstanding—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under a recent opinion of some subordi- 
nate officer of the Judge Advocate General's department—not 
by Gen. Crowder—an opinion has been delivered holding that 
the National Guard will be mustered out in exactly the same 
way that the National Army was, and that they would not be 
any longer members of the National Guard of their several 
States. I want to suggest to the Senator that I think that hold- 
ing is absolutely without merit and will be overturned when- 
ever presented to the proper authority, and that the matter of 
the National Guard should be considered in connection with 
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any legislation that may be brought up, whether the Senator’s 
bill or some other bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, unquestionably there will be need 
for considerable legislation dealing with the entire subject of 
the military forces of the United States, and also dealing with 
the question of the National Guard of the various States, and 
the relation, if any, which they shall bear to the Government, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator think there is likely to 
be a proclamation of peace before the ist of next September? 
Is there any reason why this matter can not go over to the next 


Congress? 
Mr. KING. I am not asking, Mr. President, for immediate 
legislation. I do not think that could be had intelligently. I 


am merely expressing the opinion by this resolution that we 
ought to have and will soon require a standing Army of the 
proportions to which I have referred in the resolution. 


CLAIMS AGAINST MEXICO. 


Mr. KING. I ask that the following resolution be read and 
that it lie upon the table, and I will endeavor to call it up for 
consideration the next time the Senate shall convene. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 399) was read, as follows: 

Whereas claims aggregating millions of dollars in compensation for 
damages to property and for personal outrages and destruction of 
life, suffered by American citizens in the Republic of Mexico, have 
been filed with the Department of State for presentation to the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico; and 

Whereas some years have already intervened between the commission of 
such damages and outrages and no progress is apparently being made 
toward we W settlement, and payment of such claims: Now 

erefore be 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed 
to report to the Senate whether or not sald claims have been presented 
to the Government of Mexico and what steps and measures are bein 
taken to prosecute such claims and to liquidate and settle the same, an 
if said claims have not been presented, then to report to the Senate what 
steps and measures are contemplated to be taken with respect thereto 
and when the department will proceed with the same. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think there will be any 
objection whatever to the adoption of this resolution, but in 
view of the fact that there are so few Senators present I shall 
not ask for its consideration at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, January 2, 1919, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. - 
Monpay, December 30, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be upon us, O God, our 
heavenly Father, that we may solve the problems thrust upon 
us, in accordance with Thy will and good purposes. Especially 
guide the entente powers in solving the world-wide problems, cal- 
culated to make the world a safer place for Thy children to 
dwell in; and thus may the light of heaven guide us to purity, 
liberty, justice for all mankind. In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, December 27, 1918, 
vas read and approved. 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table H. R. 12863, the revenue bill, and dis- 
agree to all the Senate amendments and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the revenue 
bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, there 
are several amendments which, in the opinion of a great many 
Members, ought to be considered by the House, so that the House 
may have an opportunity to agree to the amendments, such as 
the child-labor amendment, the amendment providing that the 
so-called Reed provision shall be in effect in the District of 
Columbia, and possibly two or three other amendments. What 
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arrangement is the gentleman from North Carolina going to 
make with the House relating to those amendments? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The amendments as to which it has been 
suggested that the House conferees accept them, or that we 
have a vote upon them in the House, are the child-labor amend- 
ment, the tax on contributions for political purposes, and the 
bone-dry law for the District of Columbia. They are the three 
that have been suggested in the House and by Members to me. 

Mr. FOSTER. And the soldiers“ monthly pay. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The War Department says that ought to be 
amended considerably. 

Mr. MADDEN. I may add, if the gentleman from North 
Carolina will permit, that many of the Members would like to 
have a separate vote on the postal-zone amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wili say to the gentleman candidly that, 
so far as I am concerned, I will not agree to the postal-zone 


-Senate amendment under any circumstances, unless the House 


instructs me to do it, and I doubt whether the House will in- 
struct me to do it. 

On the other propositions I feel that the overwhelming sentil- 
ment of the House is in favor of the child-labor amendment and 
of the bone-dry law substantially as they are in the bill. 

As to the tax on political contributions, I think the over- 
whelming majority of the House are in favor of that, with some 
modifications of it. As it exists in the bill, it applies to contri- 
butions heretofore made, which would be manifestly unjust; 
and, in my judgment, if we are going to have such a tax, it 
ought to be a little broader, it ought to apply to more organi- 
zations than it does apply to it as it stands in the bill. 

Now, I will say as to the child-labor amendment and the bone- 
dry law, as the overwhelming sentiment of the House is in 
favor of them, I think the House can trust the conferees to 
agree to those amendments. 

Mr. MANN. The bone-dry amendment, or 
called 

Mr. SIMS. The Reed amendment. 

Mr. MANN. The Reed amendment is No. 600, and the child- 
labor amendment is 546. 

Mr. MADDEN. If my colleague will permit, I think there is 
sufficient justification for discussion on the tax on political con- 
tributions to require it to be brought back to the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I will say that in any event it would cer- 
tainly require several modifications. 

Mr, MADDEN. It ought to be brought back. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will agree to that. 

Mr. MANN. As to the first two amendments that. I spoke of, 
will the gentleman state to the House that he will bring those 
amendments back in disagreement if the House conferees do 
not agree to the Senate amendments? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will I do what? Will I bring them back to 
the House? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman agree to bring those two 
amendments back to the House in disagreement—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. If we do not agree to them. 

Mr. MANN. If the House conferees do not agree to the 
Senate amendments? 

Mr. KITCHIN. As to those two, I will. 

Mr. FOSTER. And what about the campaign contributions? 

Mr. KITCHIN. As to the campaign contributions amend- 
ment, yes; I will bring that back. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that ought to come back. I think 
that is an iniquitous proposition, to tax a man for a campaign 
contribution. 

Mr. FOSTER. There is a difference of opinion about that, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think there is a gentleman in the 
House who would want to agree to the proposition as it is in 
the bill, no matter how much he believes in the justice of a tax 
on political contributions. ‘There are several amendments that 
are required to that amendment. I understand that even the 
real author of that amendment does not want it to become a law 
in its present form. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, under that amendment as it stands, 
if a Member of the House, such as my colleague from Illinois, 
has contributed to a campaign committee, where he is not re- 
quired by law to do so, over $500, he would have to duplicate 
that payment to the Government. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under that amendment if he contributed a 
thousand dollars in the last campaign, under the amendment as 
it now stands he would have to pay the Government $500, be- 
cause he had contributed $500 in excess of the $500 permitted, 
and he must pay the Government 100 per cent on the excess. 
I do not think the gentleman from Illinois would want us to 
agree to that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Some modifications ought to be made of that, 
and the provision could be made much stronger and better than 


whatever it is 
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it is, and I think we ought to have an opportunity to perfect 
that amendment so as to put it into law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will agree to bring that back. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON, Touching the prohibition amendment, I sup- 
pose this is the only chance that I may have to voice my objec- 
tion to it. If I had the power, now or hereafter, it would be 
submitted to a vote of the people. of the District of Columbia. 
That is all that I want to say about that. My understanding is, 
in regard to the contribution, that a member of Congress can 
contribute $5,000—that is the law as it now is. Frankly, I con- 
tributed $1,400, as I recollect, to my various county central com- 
mittees. If this Senate amendment was agreed to, what would 
I have to pay? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman, being a candidate himself, 
contributing for his campaign, would not pay anything under 
this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. If he had made the contribution as one con- 
tribution, under the Senate bill, he would be taxed. | 

Mr. FOSTER. He contributes that money within the limit 
of the law. 7 

Mr. KITCHIN. In my judgment the proper way to construe 
that in a case like this is, suppose I am a candidate for Con- 
gress and contribute to my campaign and expend $3,000 or 
$4,000. I would not be taxed at all under this amendment, 
although it is in excess of $500. But if the gentleman from 
IIlinois contributes to my campaign $3,000 he would be taxed 
100 per cent of the amount in excess of $500. Now, if you have 
any tax at all on political contributions you ought to include 
the amounts which candidates contribute in excess of the 
amount authorized by law. If I am authorized by law to eon- 
tribute to my campaign expenses $5,000 and I contribute $6,000, 
I ought to pay a tax on the excess if anybody is going to pay 
taxes on excess contributions. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the law limits him, he would not have a 
right to contribute beyond that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under existing law there is no penalty at- 
tached to it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes, there is. 

Mr, FOSTER. A year in jail and $5,000 fine. 

Mr. MANN. The penalty, however, is in the statute book, 
but not imposed in practice. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A man may run it up to $100,000. 

Mr. BARNHART. The State law in some cases fixes the 
maximum amount that a candidate may contribute different 
from that fixed by the Federal Government; then, if, like the 
gentleman from Illinois, he contributes the maximum amount 
under his State law, as I did, would he be taxed for the amount 
over $5007 5 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think he would not. 

Mr. BARNHART. There would be a complication in these 
matters between the State and the Federal Government that 
ought to be cleared up. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This amendment does not cover the contribu- 
tions of candidates. There has always been a conflict in the 
Federal State provisions limiting the amount that may be con- 
tributed. Some States allow more than the Federal statute 
and the Federal statufe in some cases more than the States. 

Mr. BARNHART. f an Indiana candidate for Congress 
should contribute the amount allowed in the Federal statutes 
he would be in jail the next morning after election because he 
would exceed the amount allowed by the State law. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It is plain that a good many 
of these provisions are not for the purpose of raising money 
but are legislation under the guise of taxation. I wanted to 
ask the gentleman if it was not the sense of the committee that 
such a mode of legislating should not be permitted and that 
these amendments should be gotten rid of? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman wants my personal views, I 
say yes. I do not think we ought to hang on a revenue bill 
under the guise of taxation real affirmative legislation. If I 
had my way there would be a general rule in the House and 
Senate forbidding it. But since there is no rule forbidding it 
I will take the will of the House in the conference and act ac- 
cording to that. I am thankful that we did not get an amend- 
ment providing for Government ownership and woman suffrage. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman think 
it very dangerous to pass such legislation without the care that 
comes from tae consideration of legislation in committee? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I think, while I am in favor of the bone-dry 
law, that it ought not to be hung on a revenue bill. They 


have here an appropriation for discharged soldiers; that ought 
not to be put on a revenue bill. Those propositions should come 
from the proper Appropriations Committee. The bone-dry law 
should come from the proper committee and be considered alone 
on its merits, The child-labor proposition should also come 
from the proper committee and be considered by that committee, 
but we have no rule prohibiting that, and since there is a senti- 
ment in the House overwhelmingly in favor of some of these 
propositions I would not go contrary to the will of the House. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have always objected to such 
amendments and have not been afraid to object. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In view of the statement the gentleman has 
just made, would he oppose as a member of the conference com- 
mittee amendment 599 providing for a month's extra pay for ofti- 
cers and sailors honorably discharged since November 11, 1918? 

Mr. <xITCHIN. I would not object to that, but it ought to be 
amended as the gentleman will see if he analyzes it thoroughly. 
He will see that it requires amendment. I received a letter this 
morning from the Secretary of War saying that it requires an 
amendment, as it is not in proper form. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to ask the gentleman with reference 
to the tax in excess of $500 for campaign contributions, Who 
pays that tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The man who contributes; he must give it 
in in the tax returns. 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not understand that that is so. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will read further, he will 
see that it says that he must return it in the taxable return. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the plain sense of it is that the party 
receiving it should pay the tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will look at the bottom half 
of page ST of the bill, he will find that every person required by 
“this title” to make a return shall state therein specifically 
each item, and the date of all gifts, contributions, and so forth. 

Mr. RUCKER. Is there anything in the title that fixes defi- 
nitely that where a man contributes more than he may contribute 
under the amendment hereafter to be adopted 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; this man must make his tax return, and 
in the tax return this item must be included. 


Mr. RUCKER. I hope the gentleman is right, but I do not 
believe he is. 
Mr. KITCHIN. That is the intention. 


Mr. RUCKER. I think the gentleman is mistaken. I think, 
asa matter of fact, that the individual receiving the excess ought 
to be the one to make the return and to pay the tax on it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Also a political organization or political com- 
mittee must make a return. 

Mr. RUCKER. That is in the existing law. I came in while 
this colloguy was in progress. Is the House to express itself 
to-day upon this amendment? 

Mr. KITCHEN. No. I have agreed to bring the three amend- 
ments back if we do not agree to them. 


Mr. RUCKER. May I ask the gentleman whether he will 
receiye some amendments that I have drafted? 
Mr. KITC . Yes; I shall be very glad to receive them. I 


think the political-contribution proposition should not have been 
a tax proposition, but should have come from the committee of 
which the gentleman is chairman. 

Mr. RUCKER. I think the gentleman is right about that as a 
matter of ethies and procedure, but those of us who have been 
trying to get legislation of this kind are glad to have it come 
from any source, and we shall make no question about that. 
The gentleman in the course of the discussion has expressed 
his admiration for proper procedure in legislation and also 
expressed some gratification that woman suffrage and public 
ownership have not been ingrafted on this bill. In that con- 
nection he also said the whisky amendment ought not to have 
been ingrafted on a revenue bill. Let me remind the gentle- 
man that, in all probability, we would have to-day two saloons 
in this Capitol, as we did have for many years, if it had not 
been that the law which drove the whisky out of the Capitol was 
not brought in on a separate bill but was ingrafted as legisla- 
tion upon an immigration bill, and, as a matter of fact, was 
voted for in derision by a good many gentlemen. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It was put on as a sort of joke. 

Mr. RUCKER. But it has stood there, and it has had a 
mighty good effect, as I know the gentleman will admit. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion right there? 


1918.. 


Mr. KITCIIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. My observation is that while they do not sell 
liquor down in the restaurant it is quite as easy to get liquor 
of any kind in the Capitol as it ever was. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that some Members of Congress would be glad if he would give 
them information respecting that, privately, and I want to 
see the gentleman myself and have a talk with him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the House have an opportunity ‘to yote on 
the so-called bone-dry amendment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I just said to the gentleman from IHinois 
[Mr. Mann] that if the conferees on the part of the House dis- 
agreed or could not come to an agreement upon the bone-dry 
proposition, we would come back with it to the House. 

Mr. KAHN. But suppose the conferees agree to the Senate 
amendments? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then there would not be any coming back. 

Mr. KAHN. Will there be a possibility ef getting a vote upon 
it before it goes to conference? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course there is a possibility, because I 
am asking now for unanimous consent to go to conference with- 
out ee these votes. 

. KAHN. If the bill should go to conference and the con- | 
Biase should agree to the Senate amendment, we would not be 
able to get a record vote upon it here? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. KAHN. Then I shall object. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from North Carolina agree 
to bring that amendment back to the House and give the House 
an opportunity to vote upon it separately? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wil 

Mr. SIMS. Why not have a vote upon that before you go to 
conference? 

Mr. MANN. Because we have made an agreement not to do 
any business to-day. 

Mr, KITCHIN, And I would say further to the gentleman 
that the reason I do not want to vote upon it now is because we 
iwould have to wait until January 4 or 5 to get the membership 
here to vote upon the proposition. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not object to that at all, but I want the gen- 
tleman to have the power to agree, not to go to a conference 

manacled and hog-tied. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman from Tennessee would not 
give him the power to disagree to the amendment, would he? 

Mr. SIMS. No; not with my vote. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LUNN. I want to ask the gentleman if he will make the 
Same provision he has just made in regard to the bone-dry 
| amendment also in respect to Senate amendment No. 594, re- 
| specting the zone system? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have already said to the gentleman from 
Illinois that I would not agree to that. 

Nr. LUNN. Then the House could not get a vote upon that 
amendment? 

Mr, KITCHIN. They could not get a vote upon the amend- 
ment if the Senate should recede. 

Mr. LUNN. I think we ought to get a vote, upon that, because 
the situation is decidedly changed from what it was when the 
wote was first taken. The amendment proposed is much more 
"favorable than what many Members voted upon. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Very few of the Members voted against the 
House proposition on the record vote, and I think three-fourths 
of the House are against the Senate proposition. 

Mr. RANDALL. The next regular meeting of the House will 
be on January 2. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Only two days will intervene between now 
an then, and one of those will be a holiday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is it likely the conference committee will do 
very much work between now and the regular meeting of the 
House on Thursday next? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are going to meet on the 2d, but we could 
not get a quorum until the 4th or 5th. 

Mr. RANDALL. In view of the situation, and to relieve the 
gentleman of the embarrassment of having a bone-dry amend- 
ment on a revenue bill, I shall object. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from North Carolina has agreed 
to bring back that amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. When will the gentleman bring it back? 
‘After the committee on conference has used it as a football, 
probably, for a week or two? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Well, the Senate is strong for it and 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has just stated 
that no meeting of the conference committee will be held until 
the 2d. This House will have an opportunity to act upon this 
amendment on the 2d, and for that reason I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman will not have to object, be- 
cause I have no idea there will be a quorum here until the 
4th or 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘The gentleman will be safe. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. I desire to know just what is the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table this revenue 
bill, to disagree to all Senate amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, I will say to the gentleman that before 
he came in 1 have agreed that if the House conferees do not 
agree with the Senate amendment on the child-labor proposi- 
tion, in which the gentleman is very much interested, I will bring 
it back, but there is going to be no doubt about the conferees 
agreeing to it. If they do not, I agreed with the gentleman from 
Illinois at his request that I will bring that back and give a vote 
on it, so the gentleman will be perfectly safe. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Let me get that clearly in mind. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That if the House conferees do not agree 
with the Senate on this amendment on the child-labor proposi- 
tion, the House conferees will bring it back here for a vote on it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. But suppose they do agree? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then the gentieman is satisfied. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I thought the gentleman stated 
he would agree to bring it back anyhow. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The gentleman said so. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the gentleman from Illinois asked 

that if the House conferees did not agree on the child-labor 
amendment would we bring it back, and I said yes; but I can 
assure the gentleman—— 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Do I understand the proposition 
to be that if the House conferees do not agree with the Senate 
conferees as to the amendment the gentleman will bring it back, 
or that if the House conferees do not agree to the child-labor 
| amendment as it is in the bill it will be brought back? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. . 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The last is the one? 

Mr. KITCIII N. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. With reference to the childllabor amend- 
ment, do I understand the gentleman to have agreed that in 
case the House conferees do not accept the Senate amendment 
BE proposed in the bill without modification he will bring. it 

k? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Nobody knows what the question was or 
heard the answer. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I beard the answer. Just tó 
make the point clear the question I asked the gentleman was, 
Would he accept the Senate amendment without modification, 
and in the event he could not accept it without modification 
would he bring it back te the House? And he said he would. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What Senate amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. The child-labor amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
the same question in reference to the bone-dry amendment which 
the gentleman from Colorado asked about child labor. Will 
the gentleman bring it back to the House if there is a disagree- 
ment of any kind or any change whatever? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have agreed with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kann] to bring it back, so as to have a vote, unless 
Mr. Kann withdraws—— 

Mr. KAHN. I certainly do not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I knew he would not. 

Mr. LUNN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LUNN. I desire to ask the gentleman if he will make the 
same agreement in reference to the postal zone system? It seems 
to me it is fair to make the same agreement in reference to 
Senate amendment 594, which is a very different proposition 
from the original one. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I think there is a great deal of difference in 
it, but the House has gone squarely on record on the question 
and the Senate went squarely on record on it. It is now a law 
in full operation. This is a provision affirmatively repealing 
that law, that was put on the statute books by an overwhelming 
majority in the Senate and the House, and I hope the gentleman 
will not ask us to bring that back. 

Mr. LUNN. The Senate has changed it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course the Senate has changed it. 
Senate has made more than 500 changes in the bill. 

Mr. LUNN. It is only fair that the gentleman should make 
the same agreement with regard to that amendment as with 
regard to these other amendments, or I will have to object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that I will not 
make that agreement. 

Mr. LUNN. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. Of course, the adjournment will be until Thursday. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingty (at 12 o’clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, January 2, 
1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


The 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Smithson- 
ian Institution submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation for the expenses of international exchanges during the 
fiscal year 1920, additional to the estimate for this object sub- 
mitted in the Book of Estimates for 1920, page 673 (H. Doc. No. 
1622) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation, with the request that the same be 
included in the deficiency appropriation bill now pending in 
Congress (H. Doc. No. 1623); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 1847) to authorize the 
addition of certain lands to the Wyoming National Forest, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 881), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 18560) to amend sections 7, 
10, 11, and 25 of the Federal reserve act and section 5172 
Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 13561) for the construction 
of a bridge across the St. John River between Medawaska, Me., 
and Edmunston, Province of New Brunswick, Canada; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 18562) to 
amend an act approved March 3, 1891, to incorporate the Na- 
tional Conseryatory of Music of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 13503) authorizing the President 
to appoint Henry S. Kiersted, late a captain in the Medical Corps 
of the United States Army, a major in the Medical Corps on the 
retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WELLING: A bill (H. R. 13564) for the relief of 
occupants and claimants of unsurveyed public lands in township 
8 north of range 2 west of Salt Lake Meridian, Utah; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13565) to supplement an act of Congress 
approved October 5, 1918 (Public, No. 220), and to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior, from the funds appropriated by 
said act, to determine, adjust, and pay losses sustained by invest- 
ments preparatory to production of war minerals mentioned in 
said act; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 13566) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the town of St. Clairsville, 


Ohio, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to, the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13567) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Carrollton, Ohio, one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13568) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Lisbon, Ohio, one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13569) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Cadiz, Ohio, one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13570) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Steubenville, Ohio, one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Resolution (H. Res. 486) expressing 
the will and desire of the House of Representatives that the 
allied armies shall occupy Berlin, to remain as long as the allied 
and United States military authorities shall deem proper; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POU: Resolution (H, Res. 487) for the consideration 
of House bill 13274; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
375) requesting the Commission of Fine Arts to submit to the 
Congress certain suggestions; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. DENT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 376) extending 
the thanks of Congress and providing an appropriate medal to 
governors, adjutant generals, members of local and distriet 
boards, medical and legal advisory boards, and Government ap- 
peal agents, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under use 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 13571) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward M. Hayhurst; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELSTON: A bill (H. R. 13572) granting an increase of 
pension to Margrethe Nelson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13573) ‘granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick B. Clapp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13574) granting a pension to Charles B. 
Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 13575) 
granting a pension to Leonard A. Asquith; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 13576) granting an in- 
crease of pension to June MacM. Ordway; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 13577) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda C. Deal; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18578) granting an increase of pension to 
Reinhard Anschutz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13579) granting a pension to Alice Duncan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Report of the grand jury of 
the District Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of Ohio, concerning violations of the espionage and sedition 
laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolutions by citizens in Fox River Valley, 
Wis., urging support of measure for league of nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions by the retail division of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, protesting against the inclusion of the 
proposed luxury clause in pending tax bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Ed Schuster & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
protesting against the passage of luxury taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions by Samuel Gompers, president of American 
Federation of Labor, requesting full support of Senate bill 4922; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, resolution of county superintendents of Wisconsin, ap- 
proving Senate bill 4987; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, resolutions by the Common Council of the City of Mil- 
waukee, urging legislation to effectively stop the dumping of 
sewage and trade waste into the Great Lakes; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 
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By Mr. ESCH: Resolutions by Samuel Gompers, president of 
‘American Federation of Labor, requesting support of Senate bill 
4922; to the Committee on Education. 


By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Resolutions of the Illinois 
| Valley Manufacturers Club, of La Salle, III., concerning the 
‘merchant marine; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
‘and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Resolutions from Leslie S. Everts, 
president of San Diego Rotary Club, indorsing November 11 as 
World's Liberty Day; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolutions in behalf of self-determina- 
tion for Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, protesting against peace conference ignor- 
ing Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

| Also, resolutions of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
urging legislation to validate oral war contracts; to the Com- 
‘mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolutions by the Ohio Commandery, in- 

dorsing the action of the Senate in passing Senate bill 130 and 
‘urging similar action by the House; to the Committee on Mili- 
‘tary Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS : Resolutions by international mass meeting, 
Lowell, Mass., urging United States to withdraw armed forces 
from Russia and offer aid to the Soviet Government; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Resolutions of Jacob Reed’s Sons (Ine.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., in support of House bill 13274, relief for man- 
ufacturers ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of Henry F. Mitchell Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
regarding revision of postal rates; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Quaker City Rubber Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., protesting against the adoption of the metric system in the 
United States; to the Committee on Coimage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, resolution of Alexander Bros., of Philadelphia, Pa., in 
support of House bill 13274, relief for manufacturers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Tuurspay, January 2, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we stand reverently before Thee. and submit 
our thought and will to Thy will. We recognize Thy right to 
rule. Thou art our Sovereign, our King, our God. Thy power 
has gotten us the victory, and we turn to Thee for Thy grace, 
that as we pursue the great ideals, born out of the calamities 
of the present time, we may have the divine guidance and bless- 
ing upon us. 

We pray that Thou wilt draw us together as a people and 
that Thou wilt draw the nations of the earth together that we 
may establish a right relationship between men, based upon the 
revelations of Thy will concerning us, Hear us in our prayer, 
and bless us In the discharge of the sacred duties of this hour. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 

Henry F. Hortis, a Senator from the State of New Hampshire, 
appenred in his seat to-day. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Monday last, when, on motion of Mr. AsHurst and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


t SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 

the credentials of Hon. THomas J. Warsa, which will be read 

and placed on file. 

| The credentials were read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE of THE UNITED STATES : 


This is to certify that om the Sth day of November, 1918, Tuomas J. 
a a ee 9 = rane yen of the Sta 

tana a Sena m said 0 represent said 

of the United States for the term of six years, 

of March, 1919. 


Witness: His excelleney our governor. S. V. Stewa and our seal 
at Helena, this the — th day 1 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hund —— — — and. teen. ae 
S. V. ART, 
By the 8 Gorcrnor. 
[SEAL C. T. STEWART, 
Sceretary of State. 


SENATOR FROM MAINE. 
Mr. HALE. I present the certificate of election of my col- 
league, Hon. Berr M. Fernarp, which I ask to have read and 
placed on file. 


The credentials were read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 
STATE OF MAINE, 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting: 

Know ye, that Bert M. Fervatp, of Poland, in the County of Andro- 
Scoggin, on the 9th day of September, in the year of our Lord 1918, 
was chosen by the eleetors of this State a United States Senator to 
represent the State of Maine in the United ats mage Senate for the term 
0 in years beginning on the 4th day of March, 1919. 


Given under my hand at A — the 10th day of October, in the 
year of our Lord 1 1918 — * in hundred forty-third year of 
the independence of the United States of America, 

Cart E, MILLIKEN, 
Governor, 


Fnaxx W. BALL, 
Seeretary of State. 
PAYMENT TO INVALID SOLDIERS (H. DOC. NO. 1629). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War requesting the enactment of 
legislation to permit the War Department to make payment in 
full to enlisted men of the United States Army who are return- 
ing from overseas for treatment in the hospitals of the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 


TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES IN WAR DEPARTMENT (H. DOC. NO. 1630), 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Seeretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a statement of travel of officers and employees on official 
business from Washington to points outside the District of 
Columbia during the fiscal year 1918, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


EMPLOYEES IN ALASKA (H. DOC. NO. 1625). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement showing for the first four months of the 
eurrent fiscal year the average number of employees under the 
governor of Alaskn receiving increased compensation «at the 
rate of $120 per annum, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


EMPLOYEES IN POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT (8. DOC. NO. 317). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Postmaster General, transmitting, in response to 
a resolution of December 15, 1918, a report of the number of 
civil employees in the Post Office Department at Washington, 
D. C., on January 1, 1919, and the number separated during the 
previous two weeks, whieh was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION (S. DOC. No. 318). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Managing Director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, stating, in response to a resolution of the Senate, that the 
War Finance Corporation is a lending institution and at this 
time has no expenses chargeable to the war, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, for the infor- 
mation of the Foreign Relations Committee, I read very briefly 
from this morning’s newspaper, as follows: 

Yanks Drive on Reps—Gain 14 Mites IN NORTH RUSSIA, FIGHTING 
StupporNLy—Ura FALLS TO BOLSHEVIKI—LENINISTS TAKE CAPITAL 
West or Urats; GAIN Near Bavtic— TERROR 
BOLSHEVIK ARMY APPROACHES—Rep Navy EXPECTED TO DASH TO 
Sea From Kronstapt—Swiss LEGATION PILLAGED IN RETALIATION 
FOR EXPULsion OF RUSSIAN ENVOYS BY SWITZERLAND. 

ARCHANGEL, Monday, December 39. 

An allied force composed of ogee Russians, and Poles 8 
day advanced 14 miles 1 a etapa Eyres the: Onega 
River. They met with conside viki, but 
captured mare than a dozen villages and tid eee bate OT thee ben 


the village of Gogoli 
= Ei of Kalovangi early 3 morning, 
of Prilaki, where 


By the governor: 
{sear} 


Starting from the 
American forces took the village there a large 
monastery. They continued the advance in hot fighting ny and 
had not yet been halted up to late Monday. Sleigħs are being used to 
transport the allied soldiers. . 


~ RUSSIANS FIGHT WELL, 


The advance, the first attempt of the winter, was carried out under 
semiarctic conditions and in the few hours of daylight which “abtals in 
The village of Sz H is approximately 80 miles south of 
miles west of the 


crosses the railway line at an important strategic center, from which 
Russian 


the bolshevikl have been operating. 
An important role in sesterday’s me e Sene was taken by a 

naval brigade, which had Deen trained 3 and Britisl naval 
officers. The Polish troops who participated distinguished themselves 
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in the early days of the fighting along the Drina. 
Russians are filled with hatred for the 


give quarter in combat. 
Subsequently another dispatch is as follows: 
YANKS RETAKE KADISH. 
ARCHANGEL, Tucsday, December 31. 


American troops yesterday recaptured the village of Kadish, on the 
middle sector of the northern Russian front, and to-day pushed for- 
wen 27 75 lines a distance of 2 miles south of the village in the direc- 

on of Volo ° 

This winter push, which was against strong resistance, was under- 
taken simultaneously with a movement southward by the allied troops 
along — 8 Onega River. The Onega column rested to-day at the village 
of Gogoli. 

The recapture of Kadish was marked by some heavy fighting, in which, 
however, the American casualties were light. This village, which is 
located about midway between the Vologda Railway and the a 
River, was here ad 

e 


The Poles and 


efended, and the Bolsheviki there used the block- 
houses built by the Americans and British when they occupied the town 
in November, prior to being driven out by large forces of Bolsheviki. 


CLEAR BOLSHEVIK TRENCHES. 

Beginning Monday morning with an artillery attack, the Americans 
advanced across the frozen Emtsa_ River, where their positions have 
for more than a month been located in icy dugouts on the bank of the 
stream, bordering the feta ber bridge at the crossing of the Petrograd 
Road. ‘They crossed the stream and cleared the Ishevik trenches 
and machine-gun emplacements on the op te bank. 

The Americans then pushed forward 2 miles to the village, fighting 
their way under the protection of Canadian artillery, which was able to 
place shells almost at will in Kadish. The fur-clad American flanking 
parties in the frozen swamps bordering on the road contributed mate- 
rially to the American success. 

To-day the Americans, Russians, and Poles on this sector are con- 
fining thelr efforts to strengthening their positions. 

Then follows more of a like sort. I call this to the attention 
of the Foreign Relations Committee that they may see how 
widely at variance are the facts with the Government's state- 
ments when our troops were sent to Russia. I also call to their 
attention for their edification as well the correspondence of the 
representative of the New York Times, recently published in that 
paper, concerning his view of the situation after traveling all 
over Siberia. The ultimate conclusion that he reached was, in 
substance, that the choice must be made in dealing with Russia— 
at the present moment at least—between the Bolsheviki on the 
one side and the Omsk government of Kolchak on the other, the 
one representing the terror, the other representing the old auto- 
cratic tyranny. 

Mr. President, I do not care whether Members of this body 
favor the Bolshevikl or favor the old autocratic tyranny of 
Russia, whether it be one or the other; but I do say that for 
either to shed American blood is a crime. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12863) to pro- 
vide revenue, and for other purposes, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Kircury, Mr. Henry T. 
Rarney, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Forpney, and Mr. Moore of Pennsyl- 
yania managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


SALARIES OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of sundry railway postal 
clerks in the State of Florida, praying for a change in the 
present methods of payment of their salaries, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 5255) to provide for the appointment of examiners 
in the United States Court of Claims, to regulate their duties 
and compensation, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: : 

A bill (S. 5256) authorizing the Secretary of War, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the city of Douglas, in the State of 
Arizona, one cannon with carriage captured in the war with 
Germany, together with a suitable number of shells; 

A bill (S. 5257) authorizing the Secretary of War, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the city of Nogales, in the State of 
Arizona, one cannon with carriage captured in the war with 
Germany, together with a suitable number of shells; and 

A bill (S. 5258) authorizing the Secretary of War, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the city of Tucson, in the State of 
Arizona, one cannon with carriage captured in the war with 
Germany, together with a suitable number of shells; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5259) to donate two cannon to the city of Hender- 
son, N. C.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Isheviki and neither ask nor a 


A bill (S. 5260) for the relief of Stanley Mitchell (with 
ccompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 5261) to legalize informal or defective orders for 
war supplies and materials, to provide for the cancellation 
of orders and contracts, for the reimbursement of contractors 
and manufacturers, for the adjustment of claims on canceled 
or partially filled contracts and orders, and to provide relief 
for contractors pending final determination; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

ot es) e 

. 5262) to promote Lieut. Col. Joseph Y. Porter, 
Medical Corps, United States Army, retired, ee on active 
military duty, under the provisions of the national draft act 
approved June 3, 1916, to be a colonel in the Medical Corps 
o Sis Army on the retired list; to the Committee on Military 
4 rs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5263) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of Beaumont, Tex.; and 

A bill (S. 5264) donating captured cannon and cannon balls 
to the city of Tyler, Tex.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KIRBY: 

A bill (S. 5265) authorizing the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to accept and administer for the benefit of the public 
and the encouragement of industry, inventions, patents, and 
patent rights, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 5266) for the payment of certain money to Albert 
H. Raynolds; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5267) to donate 25 cannon to the State of Vermont; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5268) granting a pension to Sarah C. Vaughan 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. SHAFROTH: 


_A bill (S. 5269) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Clucas; 

A bill (S. 5270) granting au increase of pension to John F. 
Farley ; 

A bill (S. 5271) granting an increase of pension to Emmett 
Fitzsimmons ; 


A bill (S. 5272) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Johnston; and 

A bill (S. 5273) granting an increase of pension to George A. 
White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 5274) granting a pension to Nettie I. Moffatt (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5275) granting n pension to Thomas Fife; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 5276) granting a pension to John F. Lichty; to the 


| Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. ASHURST: 
A bill (S. 5277) reappropriating and making immediately 
available the $42,500 appropriated for the construction of two 


| bridges over the Little Colorado and Canyon Diablo Rivers, near 
| the Leupp Agency, Ariz., by the act approved March 2, 1917; to 
| the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


CLAIMS AGAINST MEXICO, 


Mr. ASHURST. I introduce a joint resolution, and ask that 
it be read and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 206) directing the Secretary 
of War to investigate the claims of those citizens of the United 
States who since December 1, 1912, suffered damages to person 
or property by acts of violence committed by Mexican outlaw, 
revolutionary, insurgent, or Federal forces was read the first 
time by its title, the second time at length, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


Resolved, cte., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and d to make, or cause to be made under his direction. 
a full and thorough investigation of each and all claims of citizens of 
the United States (which may be called to his attention by claimants 
or their attorneys, heirs or rsonal representatives) for reimburse- 
ment and damages for injuries inflicted by Menan outlaw, revolu- 
tionary, insurgent, or Federal forces since cember 1, 1912, upon tha 
person or to the property of such claimants. 

For the purpose of such investigation the Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to appoint a commission of three officers of the Army one of 
whom shall be an a general. Such commission shall have au 
thority to subpeena tnesses, administer oaths, and to take evidence 
on oath relating to any such claim, and to compel the attendance 01 
witnesses and the production of books and papers in any such proceeding 
by apondon to the district court of the 


nited States for the district 
within which any session of the commission is held, which court is 


hereby empowered and directed to make all orders and issue all processes 
necessary for that purpose, and said commission shall have all the 
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powers conferred by law apse Torpor ora general of the United 5 


Army in the performance o Such commission repo! 
to Congress, through the Secretary of War, as soon as practicable, its 
findings of fact upon each and all the claims presented to it and its con- 
clusions as to the justice and equity thereof and as to the proper amount 
of compensation or indemnity thereupon. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 18274) to provide relief 
where formal contracts have not been made in the manner re- 
quired by law, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment providing that 
hereafter when clerks and special clerks in first and second 
class post offices, railway mail clerks assigned to terminal rail- 
way post offices, and letter carriers in the City Delivery Service 
are required to work in excess of eight hours a day they shall 
be paid for such ndditional services at the rate of 50 per cent 
higher than their salaries as fixed by law, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
ordered to be printed. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR JAMES. 


Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate shall convene on Sunday, February 9, 1919, at 
11 o'clock a. m., to consider resolutions in commemoration of 
the life, character, and public services of my late colleague, 
Hon. OLLE M. James. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR PEACE. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, following the usual course 
in this Chamber, I wish to give notice that on Saturday, imme- 
diately after the routine morning business, or the first legisla- 
tive day thereafter, if we are not in session on that day, I shall 
ask permission to submit some remarks in support of a league 
of nations to enforce the peace of the world and a simple and 
practicable method of securing such end. 


COST OF EAGLE BOATS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record two articles from the Daily Iron Trade, which is pub- 
lished at Cleveland, Ohio, in regard to Eagle boats, and that 
they be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

There being no objection, the articles were referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as. follows: 

{From the Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report, Dec. 27, 1918.] 


NAVY DEPARTMENT ADVANCED MORE THAN $3,000,000 For Henny Fonp's 
ERIMENTAL EAGLE PLANT—ForRD’s STATEMENT HB HAS TO ACCEPT 
PROFITS Because Actual Cost COULD XOT BE DETERMINED BEFORE- 
HAND FAILS TO JIBE WITH Conrract—TakeEs 116 Days TO TEST 

“ EAGLe-1." 

[This is the second of a series of articles on Henr, 
of which the Navy Department insists 60 shall be 
eost of „000,000, although Navy 
not needed “until the next war’ 


SPEAKING OF HENRY FORD'S EAGLES, DID YOU KNOW— 


That whistles for the entire original lot of 100 were among the first 
pieces of equipment to be completed? 

That in as 9 Con ess last spring to create more rear admirals 
Secretary of the Navy niels explained two would be needed to take 
charge of flects of Eagle boats? On the basis of the number now in 
the Atlantic or on the way there, each rear admiral would have exactly 
three and one-half Eagles to command. 

That Congress heard so much concerning Eagle-1 and so little of 
the original remaining 99 Congressmen began referring to it as “ the 
one great Eagle“? 


Though check the German submarines still peas a very real 
menace in the and early winter of 1917. Of all the schemes and 
ideas naval officers at Washington pored over and sifted down, the 
one that ultimately took shape in the Eagle-boat project found the 
most favor. Take the best qualities of our destroyers and combine 
them with the superior advantages of the 110-foot submarine chasers "— 
this was the formula the Navy Department cyolyed. The upshot was 
that a steel, turbine-propell craft, about 200 feet long, 500 tons 
burden, with a of 18.5 knots, or 20 miles, and mounting two 
4-inch and one 3-inch gun—the latter also to be used against aircraft— 
was planned. Thus were the Eagles conceived. 
BUILDER MOST IMPORTANT. 

Second in point of importance, but almost first in importance, was 
the selection of the builder. Speed, obviously, was required above all 
else, With only quarter-inch plates, an exceptional capacity for skillful 
riveting also was demanded. In these deductions civilian advice not 
only concurred but led. In casting over the country’s industries for 
one that most nearly satisfied these fundamental requirements the 
civilian advisors hit upon the Pullman Co. The riveting on Pullman 
ears approached clos to that demanded on the Eagles, and the 
Pullman Co.'s organization was of high repute. The Pullman Co., in 


fact, is said to have been in a receptive mood for the contract, owing 


at that time. 


to the peculiar situation in the passenger-car indus 
ous in favor 


Civilian advice is said to have been practically una 
of the car Interest. 
ENTERS HENRY FORD. 


paat shpat fae ting Bey 
ngton. e Oscar II. 
Ford had 


On th this 

wide reputation for doing great things, marred only by his ce-shi 
P ju en S 10 fing i de for its 

us ea make 

he combination Prong irre- 

sistible. Prelimina details were settled, and construction of the 

Eagle plant, on the River Rouge, in close proximity to the Ford blast- 

furnace site, was got under way immediately. 


IS IN COMPANY’S NAME. 


The contract is dated March 1, 1918, and, 88 
belief, is between the Navy Department and the For 
not an especially incorporated subsidiary. For the Navy Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Acting Secretary, was signatory; the Fo Co.'s agent 
J. Kli: smith, a vice president. sel B. Ford was a wit- 
One hundred Tages was the number specified, although it was 
understood the Navy might ask for more if the emergency re- 
u . In addition, 12 were to be built for the Italian Government. 
he hulls were to be built at the River Rouge plant, while at Highland 
Park much of the machinery and auxiliary ove ment was to be made, 
Some of the boilers, for example, have been built by outside interests 
at Detroit under subcontract. Plans for the Eagles were the Navy's 
solely, it is understood, though in the course of construction Ford 
vere . naturally interested, played an active part in changes and 
corrections. 5 


to the general 
Motor Co. and 


GOVERNMENT ADVANCED ALL, 


For the construction of the River Rouge plant the Navy advanced 
every penny. According to Rear Admiral David W. Taylor, Chief of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair of the Navy, the total ex- 
penditure authorized was $3,500,000, and the sums advanced approxi- 
mate that amount. ‘The site already was owned by Ford. Some 
dredging had to be done, but this was accomplished largely at the 
expense of the Army. River” flatters the Rouge; “creek” is the 
more correct designation. For sentimental reasons the River Ro 
lies close to the heart of Henry Ford. The district was the one in 
which he was born and reared. There Mrs. Ford also was born and 
reared, and the Ford home at Dearborn is on the banks of the Rouge. 


PLANT COMMENDED. 


The main building of the Eagle plant has been highly praised. It 
is 1,700 feet long by 350 feet wide, glass inclosed. The method of con- 
struction experimented upon by the Ford Co.—entirely at the Gov- 
ernment's expense—differs radically from the accepted methods of ship- 
building. The keels of the Eagles are laid upon platforms mounted 
upon railroad tracks. As one operation is completed, the platform is 
rolled down to the next gang of workmen, in much the same manner as 
Ford cars are built. This method of construction necessitates a novel 
form of launching. Completed, the Eagles are rolled out upon what 
in effect is a hydraulic elevator. On this they are let down into the 
water, This plan was believed by Henry Ford to be a great advance over 
th: methods of shipbuilding “ professionals” and is said to have been 
his own. The Eagle contract completed, he planned to construct canal 
barges, for it is, or was, firmly imbedded in Henry Ford’s mind that 
the United States makes too little use of its waterways, and the pioneer 
in opening them up will meet with unlimited possibilities. 


THAT FIRST LAUNCHING. 


Approxunatey four and one-half months elapsed before the first 
Eagle took to the water. To Henry Ford's war ot thinking, a milepost 
in American Kop construction was passed at 6.55 o'clock on the evenin 
of July 11, 1918. What great store was set by this, the hatching o 
the first Eagle and the supposed beginning of the end of submarine 
piracy, can glimpsed from the account of the launching in one of 
the Detroit new. g 


spa; ‘ 
“ Whistles blew, the crowd of workmen and some half a hundred in- 
vited spectators gave vent to a lusty cheer, and not one of them but 
felt at the bottom of his heart that history was in the making 
There was 20 5 of the Hagle-i nor any ceremony whatever, 
but what the occasion lacked in frills it made up in efficiency and 
dispatch which was, after all, more becoming to the serious business 
at hand. For the Eagles of the United States Navy, it is calculated, 
are not going to observe any jai ceremony about sending Kaiser 
Bill's U-boats to Davy Jones’s locker once they =e going good, and 
Henry Ford promises an Eagle a day when he gets into his stride. 
AUTO MAKER TURNED SHIPBUILDER. 


“The auto maker turned shipbuilder, with Mrs. Ford and their son 
Edsel, attending the 9 > % They all express 8 in 
the new achievement; albeit they took it rather as a matter of course. 
+ è From the moment an Eagle starts from the construction 
building until she is floating free in the river, a third of a mile away, 
there is not one-tenth of the noise nor one one-hundredth of the ex- 
citement that was created on Woodward Avenue the day Henry Ford 
drove his first automobile down that thoroughfare. But the launching 
of the first Eagle was just as epoch making as that first auto drive 
of about a score of years ago.” 

HULL SHOWS UP FAULTY. 


The first flight of Eagle-1 from her nest in the River Rouge is said 
to have been as enlightening as it was disappointing. Unconfirmed 
rumor says she “leaked like a sieve” and had to be hurried back to 
her dock to keep it from sinking in the Detroit River. To put the best 
possible construction upon the matter, Hagle-1 leaked ba y and spot 
welding had to be resorted to. The veriest 1 of a shipbu Ider knows 
that a skip is nota ship without a tight hull, and this was something 
with which Henry Ford's shipbuilders had failed to endow BRagle-i. 

Nor was this all. It developed then or on later trial trips that Hagle-t 
was top-heavy, for from water line to top of pilot house was 28 feet, 
and the draft of 8 feet was attained only when the fuel-oil tanks con- 
tained their 100 per cent quota of 45,000 gallons. Great difficulty was 
encountered in steering, for while Ragle-1 responded swiftly to her 
helm, the compass was abnormally slow because of the extremely large 
percentage of iron and steel in the vessel. Ie arrangement of the pilot 
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house was found to be faulty and inconvenient. There was some 
doubt, too, whether the required speed of 18.5 knots could be met, 
also fs this fear was largely dissipated later. Unusual di 
s said to have been encountered in tuning up Bagle—?’s turbine. 

The summer was one long vacation for Eagle i on the Detroit and 
St. Clair Rivers and Lakes Clair and Huron, whereas under the Ford 
contract she should have been 8 down * on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The boasted one-a-day 2 indled and shrank to 
abeut one a month. Ford aoe fo ene a much more 
difficult art than “ flivver ” rota 
ability to rivet. Theory 8 practice dissimilar, and 
= the summer wore on only six more es were dropped into the River 

ouge. 


SIX ARE RUSHED AWAY. 


With winter coming on and the St. Lawrence threatening ko trot UP 
any day, J E engineers on the ground at Detroit finally 3 the Urs 
seven awa agie 1 left the River Rouge just one week previous to the 

signing of the armistice. She should bave been chasing submarines in 
the east r a minimum of three months, according to the contract. 
Only Eagle 1 ved anything like passable trial trips and consequent 
corrections ; Eagles 2 8 A were dispatched with mos of their faults as 
they were laun: . Under his contract eye should have de- 
„6 10 in August, 20 in September, and 25 in 


October. His accom t instead was a paltry seven. 
Asas milder Ford seems to be a fair engine and machinery 
maker. e latest official statement of the Navy Department on the 


pos of the hulls is as of November 1. On that date Eagles t to 7 
d been launched; Eagles 8 to 12, inclusive, were 75 per cent com- 
pleted ; while Eagles 73 to 31, inclusive, were from 40 to 60 per cent com- 

ted.’ As to Eaglea 32 to 112 it noted: Keels not laid, but material 

bricated for about 90 boats and machinery in hand for a considerable 
number.” is; of course, was before the program had been reduced 
from 100 to 60. 

Concerning the machinery for these Eagles the statement of Admiral 
Robert S. Griffin, chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering of the Navy, 
as of November 22 is as follows: 


TURBINES AHEAD OF HULLS. 


“Turbines and gears were completed for seven boats. For 28 other 
boats the turbines and gears were 50 per cent rage Material for 
the re g 13 was on hand and 10 cent fabrica 

“Pollers had been completed for boats. For 203 Df other boats the 
boiler material was ready for assembly. Material was on hand for 
65} other boats and about 35 per 5 fabricated. 

“Auxiliaries had been completed for 67 boats. Material for the re- 
maining 45 was on band and about 75 per cent fabricated.” 

Thus it becomes readily sapere —— ferreting out the cause of delay 
as it lay within the Ford organization, Detroit's most famous automo- 
bile builder was able to build turbines and boilers and auxiliaries much 

litiously than hulls, And by far the most important single 
ull construction is riveting. “Here, 2 rently, was one task 
before which the highly efficient and ogee ages ha ‘ord organization bowed. 
As Admiral Griffin has aptly rer ee Mr. Ford found the job a 
es more difficult than he anticipa 
Men in the Great Lakes district a 5 — —— with shipbuilding and its 
allied interests level considerable criticism at the Navy ment for 
pushing the entire 112 boats on paper before knowing a ly bow they 
performed in water. Here was a new design e of vessel, a new de- 
sign of turbine, and the infrequent use of wa be bo! for marine 
urposes, while the o ization that was to build them had never before 
its hand at shi ding. Yet the Navy ordered the cloth cut for 
the entire lot of 112 boats before the first ene was tried on to see how 
Whether the acute- 


ce. 
way the plan u proving extremely costly, for — decision to build 60 
100 


instead of 100 leaves a many turbines, boilers, and auxillaries and 
many tons of plates, rolled to size and punched, useful for nothing 
but remelting as scrap. 


WHAT A DOLLAR BUYS. 


ton. The t 
size being b built h it by Gre “Great Bakes shi 

Government and private builders are putting 
out destroyers at —— B ens to $1,200 a ton. Eagles, which Navy 
officials frankly admit 1 not be needed until next war and are 
entirely too ve ‘ae N cee in peace time, are costing 
slightly more $800 a ton is what the buyer of Liberty 
bonds - and war-savings stamps is getting for his money in the way of 

es. 

Fer Henry Ford the zoe Eagle proposition has been one in which 
he has had every ated Maret gain zs gemia to lose—except reputation, 
The contract dated between the Navy and the Ford 
Motor Co. in un — for actual cost plus $20,000 

fit if the cont ‘of prong 50 ap $275,000 or more, while of any sav- 
Ing eff effected under $275,000 company is to recelve one-quarter. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Over his name, a the September, 1918, The World's Work, Henry 
Ford declared flatly 


to the ment, for I can not vent the rofits from accruin, 
since it is im le to determine in advance what the cost o 
1 will be, and the prices had to be fixed in advance.” 
Now, t Ford Motor P ag s EENE 8 cally says: 
“ The —— = be ved rage be constructed and furnished 
in acco: contract, — authorized charges therein, 
shall be the grey cost plus a definite sum for t. 


Aud the 8 in —— section gives what shall be considered 
as items of cost, and peor funy fully into such charges as overhead, depre- 
ciation, elements capa! of alternative treatment, r pales. poeta pen 
for scrap and waste, and the = The actual cost o 

be determined, for the money to be 

be twofold and separate—a 


ch vessel will 
—— Ford by the Navy will 
and agreed profit. 


san another angle to the profit hurdles Henry Ford has 
is the statement of Admiral 1 Griffin to meni ot the A pel ign. 


ttee =~ Naval at Washington that Henry Ford himself wai 
all ; that he at first actually ry offer to build — Re conte — 
tha directors ef the Ford Motor Co. would not agree t The 
Ford Motor Co. is Nag oa em pee to be Henry Ford 2288. 1 
and always, and that the ors of the 8 <4 should preval 
against Ford himself, ly in a — — on w he has been so 
nom a ken, t unheard o 

n eo 


rs of Hesty Ford's daa ey and his disclaim 
desire for — net on the 60 Eagles with 


0 * 8 

go 
pleted portions of the remaining 40. Probably $1,500, be 
minimum profit that will accrue to him. Just how he will return this 
to the Treasury 88 a Washington is something Detroit is 


most anxious tọ learn. In t the Federal Government has dis- 
tinct iter all offers of —— — gifts to the Treasury. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there seems to be o one door open to those who would 


reimburse the 3 9 and that a contribution to the 


conscience 


{From the Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report, Dec. 26, 1918.) 


Navy To Sraxp BT Forp EAGLE Proceam, THOUGH Cost Is $50,000,000 
AND RETURN Is NoTHtxc—Famcure or HENRY FORD To RN SHIP- 
BUILDER BEING COVERED Over—Boats ARR LEAKY AXD TOPHEAVYY— 
Fron Moror Co. Prorir Over $1,500,000—Eacie-a-Day SCHEDULE 

ZZLE. 


MAIN DIMENSIONS OF FAGLES, 
Length, a feet. 


AND FORD CONTRACT, 


Beam, 253 feet. 
Draft, 8 eet when fueled. 
Tonnage, 5 d-weight. 


Bollers, 2 water tube, o burning, 1,000 horsepower each. 
Turbine, “1 steam 2.000 horsepower, 4,700 revolutions per minute. 
Screw, single, Sdiaded, 11 feet down. 
Speed, 18 

lions of oil. 


W. 7 officers and men 
Armament, two 4-inch guns ‘and one 3-inch, the latter also being used 


as an aerial gun. 
Cost, originally may preng at $275,000, or $550 a ton. without pie 
Estimate now is $400,000, or $800 a ton. Ordnance comes at $112,000 


a boat. 

Contract agreement, Ford Motor Co. to be paid $20,000 over actual 
cost if cost of hull and machinery exceeds $275,000. Twenty-five per 
eent of saving under $275,000 to be paid Ford Co. in addition to 

000. 


“Deliveries, “ The contractor shall use every endeavor to deliver the 
first of said vessels within five months from the date of this contract 
(Mar. 1, 1915), 10 boats within one month thereafter. 20 boats within 
the next following month, and 25 boats a month thereafter.” 


HERE IS DEADLY PARALLEL IN FORD EAGLE CASE, 


THEORY. PRACTICE. 

“I hate war. I am a pacifist “Should the actual cost of each 

è è è Jf there was no profit in vessel in the execution of the 
war for anyone, there would be work reach or exceed the sum of 


no war. It is because people can $275,000, or such revised, csti- 
make ey out of war that war mated cost in lieu thereof as shall 
occurs. not believe in killing be determined on account 


get something changes * the contractor 
shall be 10 the fixed sum for 
Ie en ash Ronia foe seat dO Seas ion 
the right to live in e actu less than 
oa That is why I 1 not f 
take a cent of profit out of the 
war work : am dol 

mets, trac- 


motors, eagle boats, 
very- 
for the Gov- 
without 


made 

profit; I will find some way to 
pra those profits back to the 
overnment, for I css not 8 


falls short of the estimated 
revised as afo d. 

Should the department deste to 
terminate the work under this con- 
tract before the completion of all 
Vessels it t shall ve 30 


advanee just what the cost of days’ noti 8 con- 


everyth will be, and the prices tractor shail be paid for all work 
bad to be fixed in advance. But on vessels the completion of which 
personally I am not to touch shall be abandoned the actual cost 


a dollar of war ts. nat share thereof, lus 10 ner cent profit 
a into the — f 


will be carri ck Hability of con- 
United States eang and I am 3 for — of guaranties 
hoping that 3 stockholders will and agreements as to material, 
do the same. can not think workmanship, and ‘ormance 
of anything ae to accuse a man shall be limited to $1, on each 
of than of 2 a war profiteer,” vessel.” Ford Motor Co. contract + 
Henry Ford September, 1918, with Navy, 
The World's Work, { 
I 
Millions of dollars—fifty at the v —is the price the Navy is 


going to to pay for refusing to confess publicly Lair the failure of Henry Ford's 
t program and abandon it. 
ith the g of the armistice and the ——— 
U boats in British and Italian harbors, the prima jective of these 
$550,000 200-foot steel craft built by Ford — deen attained. 
For patrol and gunboat duty in peace time the, 4 are next to im- | 
ble by reason of their excessive maintenance and operating cha 
fact, high officials of the = Department, themselyes have admitted ; 
1 not be needed “ —_ ‘he next war.” 
he Navy bas made so far, and the only one | 
it flatly declares it will — has been to pare the 1 2 60 
uction o 


of the enemy's ' 


punched, ‘iene parent reduction of 40 per cent sh 
And the och. 
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NEVER HAD A CHANCE, 


Whether the Eagles which Ford undertook to construct with great 
flourish and blare of trumpets as his chief contribution to the winning 
of the war, are good or poor boats from the standpoint of design 
is still a matter of opinion. It is fact—not opinion—that the hight — 
touted Ford organization crumpled when it attempted the boats, and 
never gave them a chance to show. 

Had the late candidate for the Senate lived up to his contract, 93 
Eagles would have been completed and in commission by December 15. 
As a matter of fact, exactly seven had been completed by that date— 
three being in New London, Conn., and four somewhere between De- 
troit and New London—and of these seven, six were rushed to the coast 
leaking and 0 . to get them out before the freeze. 

Entirely responsible for this astounding delay, after giving due con- 
sideration to the handicaps under which a Navy contractor works, and 
blotting out whatever defects there may have been in design, is the 
mente of Henry Ford's mechanics to turn themselves into successful 

ders. On one charge alone—that of riveting—they stand con- 
„ The first Eagle leaked badly, and not until she was electri- 
cally welded did she become water-tight. In turbines and auxiliaries 
Henry Ford showed some degree of skill, but in hulls none. And this 
at a time when the world’s greatest need was for craft for combating 
the submarine menace! 
IS WINNER EVERY WAY. 

This failure, an el one indeed, has not been at Henxy Ford's 
expense, Not one penny has he lost, not one penny will he. No matter 
what the outcome of the Eagle-boat program, even ba it wholly aban- 
doned to-morrow, bis profits stand to run up into the millions. On 
every Eagle that is completed the Navy is bound to pay him a minimum 
net profit of $20,000. In event any of the boats are not completed he 
is to receive actual cost plus 10 per cent. -For the construction of the 
Eagle plant on the River Rouge, southwest of Detroit, on land owned 
by Ford, the Navy advanced every dollar—-$3,500,000 in round num- 
bers. And under his contract Ford ultimately will take over this 
magnificent $3,500,000 works at virtually his own figure for the con- 
struction of barges—provided his maritime ardor has not been suf- 
ciently dampened—or possibly Fordson tractors. All this in the face 
of his 8 unequivocal declaration he would not accept one 
dollar in war profits! 

All this, combined with the Nayy's flat-footed refusal to cut short 
Eagle construction, Jooms up as the biggest industrial scandal of the 
war, Detroit's largest business and industrial interests firmly believe. 
Were the war still on and the Huns’ submarine still polluting the seas 
Ford's non performance would be accepted as one of the fortunes o 
war. But when the Navy insists upon adhering to a of boat that 
is designed primarily for sweeping the seas of U boa which now 
are no more—and that admittedly is too costly for auxillary work, 
then and there objection arises to throwing $50,000,000 and more into 
a sink hole, 

WHY? DETROIT ASKS. 

As Detroit views it, the Navy can have only two reasons for con- 
tinuing building Eagles now that they never will combat an enemy 
submarine. One is that they can be assigned to a peace-time service 
commensurate with their cost, type, and operating expense and the 
other, following the lead of other Government departments, to prevent 
the men employed on them from being thrown ont of work and to ward 
off Gnancial harm from the contractor. The former the Navy itself 
has disposed of; the latter Ifenry Ford's financial standing and his oft- 
expressed desire to resume full peace production of Fords and Fordson 
tractors render untenable. 

That there will be a congressional investigation of the Ford Eagle 
matter, Detroit business and industrial interests are certain. Sustain- 
ing this belief is the cloak of aA iat with which the Navy has 
shrouded the Ford Eagle plant on the River Rouge. So far as pub- 
licity is concerned, a veritable no-man’s land has been set up around 
it. And when the Ford Motor Co, refuses to talk about what it has 
done or is planning, then here is proof positive of something wrong 
somewhere, says Detroit. 

From the standpoint of construction, perhaps the most serious fault 
to be found in the Eagles is the wretched work done on the hulls, To 
cite one instance, Eagle No. 1 was launched July 11, 1918, but could 
not start for the Atlantic coast until November 4. Most of these in- 
tervening 116 days—roughly, four months—were spent remedying the 
poor riveting and other defects in the hull, 

STAND 23 FEET NIGH, 

From the standpoint of design, critics point first to the topheaviness 
of the craft. From keel to top of piot house is 36 feet, and when an 
Eagle's fuel-oll tanks are entirely filled her maximum draft is only 8 
feet. The forward deck, on which is mounted a 4-inch — is not 
much lower than the piot house. The 4-Inch gun on the mi ship house 
is mounted equally bigh. 

Now, while criticism of the Eagles, especially their construction or 
rather their nonconstruction, is widespread, it is not entirely personal. 
One captain of industry of the Great Lakes region, who can talk as 
nuthoritatively on ships as on other things and who has followed the 
Eagle matter closely, succinctly sums up the situation thus: 

“The miscarriage of the gle-boat prostam is just what was to 
be expected; the praece was foredoomed to failure. The combination 
of a new design of boat, new gover plant, new builder, and new method 
of construction was unbeatable. In some ways the proposal of con- 
structing the boats on tracks and launching them hydraulically was 
ideal, theoretically. In other -ways, such as the attempt to do without 
a mold loft, it was absurd. 

NO TIME TO EXPERIMENT. 


“ When the Eagles were proposed there was great need for an efficient 
means of combating the submarine. Obviously, with the peril so great 
the Navy should not have experimented with a new type, and aboye all 
with a new shipbuilder. The shipbuilding industry can not be reyo- 
lutionized in one day or an efficient plant built, an organization created, 
and actual production attained in six months. In the period of the 
war the country was willing to stand for anything that gave even the 


slightest promise of being of help. But now that the boats have 
been swept from the seas the only sound course the Navy can take is 
te stop all work on the Eagles, scrap the equipment already completed, 
and t out of the entire situation as qui „ ünancia as it is 
possible. My chief concern, however, is for the men who will be ordered 
to sea in these Eagle boats.” 


cays the spokesman of another powerful Great Lakes interest: 

“Henry Ford's Eagle plant will go down in shipbuilding history 
along with Hog Island, Bristol, and Newark Bay. ot one of these 
yards turned out a ship that carried one soldier or one pound of supplies 


to Europe while the war lasted. Ford's yard failed to turn out an 

Eagle that worried one submarine, All four yards were experiments, 

hastily conceived and illy carried out. The sooner the Eagle program 

is a oned and the unused material sold the less the country’s 

financial loss. We are willing to buy liberty bonds for the prosecation 

of the war, but not for such a venture as Henry Ford’s Eagles.” 
NOTHING BUT MILLIONS. 


Millions is the only financial term into which the Eagle boats can be 
translated. Originally estimated to cost onl $275,000. or thereabouts, 
this yp now has been increased to $400,000. On top of this comes 
1 each for armament and $20,000 for Henry Ford's profit. Thus 
the items of profit, cost of hull and machinery, and the outlay for 
ordnance mount up to $532,000. The changes that will have to be 
made on the Atlantic coast before the boats are really ready for service 
will easily bring the total up to $550,000 each, it is estimated. ‘The 60 
thus will stand the Navy Department $33,000,000. Bound to 
Ford Motor Co. actual cost plus 10 per cent on all material an equip- 
the Navy faces another item that wilt, en i ito 51089 509 
2 ‘aces er item that will run up into = or 
$15,000,000 it is belleved. aintenance of machinery alone will stand 
oe Nay ti 
crews o 


AND HENRY WAS GOING TO SHOW UP THE PROFESSIONALS. 


Mr. Ford has promised to roll an Eagle boat a day into the River 
Ronge; to the man who can make 3,000 automobiles a day this is casy. 

Merely to catalogue Mr. Ford's activities in war enterprises makes an 
impressive showing. He is building new Eagle boats—has built an 
enormous plant and devised methods of turning out warcraft as fast 
almost as “ flivyers” and by identically the same methods. 

It is a far cry from the Ocar IT to the Eagle boat. 

Iie was an amateur when he started to build his first car; it was as 
an amateur that he tackled the problem of building warships at the 
rate of one a day—the Eagle boats. Professional statesmen and econo- 
mists have failed to put an end to the war. Mr. Ford thinks it is time 
for the amateurs to step in and see what they can do. 

When Mr. Ford took a contract from the Navy Department to build 
200 two hundred-foot Eagle boats and get them all into the water in 
that all the professionals in that line 


a year he tackled another job 

said couldn't be done. The whole scheme and method of con- 
struction, the slant and its equipment are exactly what some imagina- 
tive amateur stri for perfection of detail and efficiency might dream 
of, but which most business men would hesitate to andert e—From 
Henry Ford, Amateur, by Frank Parker Stockbridge, in September, 1918, 
The World's Work. 


THE POTASH INDUSTRY. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have read from 
the desk a telegram regarding the condition of the potash 
industry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

OMAHA, NEBR., December 31, 1918, 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


The Omaba papers this morning carry an Associated Press dispatch 
from Paris saying that Hurley, of the United States Shipping Board, 
intends to load all returnin nited States ships with Alsace potash. 
This violates the understanding had with the War Trade Board, that 
no enemy potash would be imported until ce is declared. Hurley's 
plan would paralyze the Nebraska potash {industry and mean the loss 
of millions of dollars invested here. We understand the Department of 
the Interior is preparing a bill to protect the American potash industry. 
Please do everything within your power immediately to shut off the 
foreign Importation of potash as 5 lans until the potash problem 
can be worked ont along equitable and just lines. If the Hurley plau 
is given publicity in the South it means that no Nebraska potash can be 
sold, because the South will expect foreign importations. expect to be 
in Washington within 10 days and to confer upon a program of action 
with you. Until then do everything within your power to see that no 
foreign potash comes in. Every Nebraska company is vitally interested 
in this matter. I appreciate what you have done, but desire to impress 
upon you the very great danger to Nebraska potash of the plan now 
suggested by Hurley, 


Without objection, the Secretary 


GEORGE A. LER. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to state, in order 
to clear up the matter somewhat, that there has been some mis- 
understanding; that Mr. Hurley evidently, when he made that 
statement to the Associated Press, was not aware of the fact 
that the War Trade Board had issued an order that no potash 
should be imported into this country from enemy territory until 
the peace treaty has been signed. 

I presume that technically Alsace-Lorraine still comes within 
that category. Later on no doubt we shall import potash from 
Alsace-Lorraine. For the present, however, it is the intention 
of the War Trade Board not to allow the importation of potash 
until the peace treaty is signed, for the reason that the potash 
industry has been encouraged by Government agents during the 
war to go to an extraordinary expense in the development and 
production of potash, and a large supply of potash is now on 
hand. The fertilizer companies are refusing to buy this potash 
in the hope of being able to import potash from Europe to put 
into fertilizers during the present season. This is utterly im- 
possible. During this season it is holding out a false hope to 
the agriculturists who are depending on fertilizers; potash can 
not be imported for months yet to come. The order of the War 
Trade Board still stands. and the War Trade Board has taken 
occasion to send to Mr. Hurley information that that order still 
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holds good. It would be, in effect, a breach of faith on the part 
of the Government, after encouraging the potash industry as a 
war measure to produce the potash at this time and at great 
expense, now to make it impossible for the companies to market 
their product. I think that the fertilizer companies which are 
depending upon securing potash from Europe at this season for 
their fertilizers will find that they are anticipating something 
that is impossible. 

I wish to say in this connection, Mr. President, that I have 
introduced, and there is still upon the table of the Senate, a 
resolution which I may ask later to have considered, directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to inquire whether the fertilizer 
companies of this country have entered into a combination to 
refuse to buy this potash, whether those fertilizer companies 
have large interests in European potash mines, and whether or 
not European potash companies, notably those of Germany, 
have interests in the American fertilizer companies. I think 
that this is susceptible of some proof. There seems to be a com- 
bination at the present time of fertilizer companies to refuse 
to buy the American potash that has been produced at the 
urgent request and under the stimulation of the Government 
urging. 

i merely make this statement at this time in connection with 
this telegram, because I think it should be known that the delay 
in the purchase of this potash and the delay of the fertilizer com- 
panies in putting it into their fertilizers is based on a false 
hope. The fertilizer companies may omit potash from their 
fertilizers and may attempt to substitute some other ingredient 
like phosphate. If they do so, they will injure the agricultural 
interests. They can not get European potash in time for this 
season, They can if they will buy American potash, which is 
now stored up in large quantities. 

ARTICLE BY PROF. EDWIN M. RORCHARD. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have a very able article- 
by Edwin M. Borchard, professor of law of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on the subject of the declaratory judgment—a needed 
procedural reform. I ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Printing with a view to having it printed as a publie docu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. s 

LANDS IN CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO. 
Mr. ASHURST. I offer. a resolution which I desire to have 


read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution, 

The resolution (S. Res. 402) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby respect- 
fully requested to open negotiations with the Republic of Mexico for 
the purchase of the peninsula of Lower California and for the pur- 
chase of that tract of land in the State of Sonera, Republic of Mexico, 
mE rge D in area 10,000 square miles and lying north of the 
parallel of 31° 20” north latitude. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that T 
should like to have the resolution lic upon the table for the 
present, and I give notice that I shall address the Senate upon 
the subject of the resolution as soon as I may be able to obtain 
the floor, either on Friday or on Saturday. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr, BORAH. I simply suggest that, in all probability, if the 
Senator will defer his motion until the league of nations is 
organized, they may distribute that territory to the United 
States. 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, Mr. President, I am fearful that it may 
be given to Japan. 

; GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF CABLES. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask to have it read. 

The VION PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 401), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and it is 
hereby, authorized and directed to investigate the subjects listed here- 
after, and Ppp ta the Senate of the United States its findings and 
conclusions n, at the same time recommending such legislation as 
it may deem or advisable: 

1, Assumption by Government of the =e gtd possession, con- 
1 5 of any or all of the telegraph, telephone, marine- cable, 
and ra tems 


systems. 
2. The future ownership, supervision, possession, control, or opera- 
tion of any or all of said systems by the Government. j 
3. Tho conditions under and the extent to which any or all of said 
systems sh be permitted to consolidate and authority therefor. 
4. Effect of the so-called Sherman Antitrust Act upon the consolida- 
tion of marine-cable systems extending to foreign countries and the 
igdvisability of modifying said act. 


5. Necessity for the extension of marine-cable systems to foreign 
countries and effect thereof upon the commerce of the United States. 

6. The sufficiency of the telegraph, telephone, marine-cable, and 
radio systems to meet the business requirements of the United States. 

7. All other subjects pertinent to the general question of Government 
ownership, superv possession, control, and operation of any or all 
telegraph, telephone, marine-cable, and radio systems, 

Said committee is authorized to subpæna witnesses and documents, 
administer oaths, and to do all acts and things necessary to the carry- 
ing out of the purposes of resolution. . 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a few remarks in explanation of the resolution I have 
offered and its object. I do not think I will take more than fiye 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

AMERICAN FORCES AT BREST, FRANCE. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me that I 
may submit a resolution? : 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. : 

Mr. NEW. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and ask that it be read. 

i The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
on. 

The resolution (S. Res. 403) was read, as follows: 


Whereas reports having reached the United States and having been 
given currency by publication in the columns of the aay ta to 
the effect that unwholesome, in: tary, and unnecessarily discom- 
forting conditions exist in the camp occupied by the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces at Brest, France: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Military Affairs be authorized 
and directed to investigate the same and to report its conclusions to the 


Senate, together with such recommendations as it may see fit to make 


concerning the condition reported. 

Mr. NEW. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I decline to yield, if I am en- 
titled to the floor. I wish to ask unanimous consent to make a 
few remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the resolution goes over under 
the rule. The Senator from Minnesota will proceed. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRO! OF CABLES. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, in explaining this resolution, 
I shall not take the time of the Senate for any extended remarks. 
I think the time has come for some real constructive legislation 
upon the question of our transportation facilities by rail, by 
water, as well as telephone and telegraph. - 

I have several times discussed the taking over of the telegraph, 
telephones, and cables. My object in introdueing this resolution 
is purely to have the Congress informed as to what is necessary 
for the extension, development, and best operation of these facili- 
ties. I am not particularly interested in why these lines were 
taken over or when they were taken over. ‘They have been taken 
over, and we should approach the subject of the future owner- 
ship, control, and operation in a broad-minded, business way, 
Nor am I going to discuss the relative advantages of Government 
ownership or control of telegraph and telephone land lines. It 
is a question, I suppose, which Congress must meet, and it should 
do so intelligently and act for the best interest of ail of the 
people of the country. But one thing is sure, no one will pre- 
tend that the cable lines can be owned and operated by the 
Government. 

Mr. Burleson will not insist on this as a permanent policy. 
He is too intelligent, in my opinion, and too well informed to 
make any such plans. Of course, I do not speak for Mr. Burle- 
son, but that is my opinion. And there is a question of the most 
vital importance to the American people and to the development 
of our foreign commerce, and that is the extension of the cable 
lines. At some future time I shall present my views upon this 
question. For the present it is sufficient to say that those lines 
should be extended to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Italy, 
and, most important of all, to Brazil and Argentina, in South 
America. $ 

I suppose the Senate understands that the only lines we have 
extend through Mexico, down the western coast, connecting 
with other lines to Argentina and to Brazil. The British Gov- 
ernment has lines directly to Argentina and to Brazil, and that 
Government is pushing its commerce and its cable business to 
these South American countries, and an extension of our cable 
facilities at the earliest possible moment is of surpassing im- 
portance to the development of our commerce and relations 
with these Republics to the south. Then there is a question 
of the manufacture of cables, which should be undertaken in 
this country. At present we are entirely dependent upou Great 
Britain for the same. 

I have asked the Interstate Commerce Committee to make 
this investigation, because it is already investigating transpor- 
tation by railway, and they run more or less along parallel 
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lines. Furthermore, it was the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee which passed upon the resolution to authorize the taking 
over of the cable, telephone, and telegraph systems. It is a 
phase of interstate commerce of the most surpassing impor- 
tance, and that seems to me to be the committee entitled to 
investigate it. 

I may introduce a bill embodying my ideas upon this cable 
situation; but I think the most important thing at present is 
for the Congress to be fully informed of the situation and the 
necessities of the development and growth of this means of 
transportation. d 

There is another very important question, and that is to what 
extent the Government should permit the consolidation of tele- 
phones, telegraph, and cable systems. I am not going to dis- 
cuss this at length, but manifestly some consolidation under 
Government control and supervision will be of adyantage to the 
people. At least, it is a question which should be considered 
and settled. It is a serious question whether the duplication 
of telephone lines especially is wise, and there are questions 
of the consolidation of the cable lines, which I hope the com- 
mittee will develop and which I shall take occasion to discuss 
at some future date. 

What the Congress should do now is to consider this whole 
subject. It is of the greatest importance of any domestic ques- 
tion now pending for solution. It should be approached in a 
broad-minded, liberal manner, and a policy worked out which 
shall be for the best interests and meet the demands of this 
fast-developing country. 

Mr, WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the resolution at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to reserve the 
right to object until I can get the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. I believe I have been recognized to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I have a resolution along the same lines, with 
the same purport, asking that this whole question be investi- 
gated ; but I intended to ask that the resolution should be referred 
to the Post Office Committee. It occurs to me that that commit- 
tee is the proper committee to investigate the question for these 
reasons: 

First, the Interstate Commerce Committee has before it the 
railroad question, which it will begin to investigate to-morrow, 
and which, in all human probability, will take the remainder 
of this session, unless we speed up much more rapidly than 
committees generally do. A question that is so vast and complex 
as this railroad question must of necessity require great time 
for its consideration. 

In the second place, the Postmaster General has assumed 
jurisdiction of the telegraph, telephone, and cable systems, now 
has them under his charge, and is to supervise them as their 
sole manager. Therefore it occurs to me that under all the 
conditions surrounding this particular case the Post Office Com- 
mittee is the proper committee to investigate this question. I 
do not believe we could reach it before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee if the Senator’s resolution were to be sent there. 

That is my judgment about the matter, and I want the Sena- 
tor's opinion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Indiana, I wish to say this: 

When the resolution came before the Senate to authorize the 
taking over of the telephone and telegraph and cable lines, it 
went to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, as a matter of 
course. That was the proper place for it to go; and that com- 
mittee reported the resolution after declining an investigation. 
Now, the cables and telephones and telegraphs are not in the 
Post Office Department. The President was authorized to ap- 
point some person to take charge, and he appointed Mr. Burleson. 
He did not appoint the Postmaster General, and they are not 
in the Post Office Department at all. They are still being oper- 
ated by the companies, subject to the direction of Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Now, Mr. President, these lines and the 
cables affect intimately the interstate commerce and the for- 
eign commerce of this country. ‘That foreign commerce is 
dependent to a great extent upon the extension of our cable 
systems is an indisputable fact, and nothing is more important, 
and it certainly falls within the province of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 

As to the matter of time, the investigations of the questions 
pending before the Railroad Committee—Government owner- 
ship, Government operation, permanent or temporary, and many 
other questions—run parallel and are intimately connected with 


the control of the telegraph, the telephone, and the cable sys- 
tems. It seems to me the resolution should go to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, and that that committee should be 
authorized to make the investigation. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for a question? 
KELLOGG. 


. Tes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I recognize what the Senator says with 
reference to the jurisdiction of this resolution. I think if there 
is any power in the Government to control this matter, it must 
be under the commerce clause of the Constitution, and therefore 
the Interstate Commerce Committee would have jurisdiction 
of it if we are going to investigate it at all; but the reason I 
22 to ask the Senator to let the matter go by this morning 

In the first place, the Interstate Commerce Committee —as 
the Senator knows, being a member of the committee himself 
will take up to-morrow the investigation of the railroad ques- 
tion. There are a hundred angles from which that question 
will be discussed before the committee. There probably will 
be several hundred witnesses who will desire to appear. It 
is going to take weeks, if not months, to conclude that investi- 
gation. The 4th of March, with the conclusion of this session 
of Congress, is only 50 days off. Probably when the 4th of 
March is past, before the assembling of Congress again, the 
treaty of peace will have been signed or nearing its final con- 
clusion. When the treaty of peace is signed, so far as these 
telegraph and telephone lines are concerned, the question settles 
itself. They will go back permanently into private ownership. 

I am rather inclined to believe that we will be able to face 
these questions and study them out, and especially the tele- 
graph and telephone lines and cable systems, better from the 
standpoint of allowing them to go back to private ownership, 
and then consider what regulations are needed, than we will by 
attempting to solve the questions pending their going back. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will. + 

Mr. WATSON. Is not the Senator aware of the fact that the 
Postmaster General is so mixing up the interests and the busi- 
ness of the two telegraph systems of the United States and all 
their other interests that it will be almost impossible to un- 
scramble them unless it be speedily done? Now, it may be a 
year before the treaty of peace is finally signed. Nobody knows. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state that I am more optimistic. 
I think the treaty of peace will be signed in a few months. 

Mr, WATSON. Nevertheless, at the present rate at which the 
business of these two enterprises is being intermingled it will 
be an almost impossible thing to do. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I was trying to point out is the 
impossibility of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Sen- 
ate considering this question and finding a verdict between now 
and the 4th of March. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no possibility of its accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. WATSON. There is no doubt about that at all. I think 
the Senator is entirely right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The railroad question is going to occupy 
the entire time of that committee; but as the question of investi- 
gation is of so much importance and the chairman of the com- 
mittee is temporarily out of town and expects to be back to- 
morrow, I wanted to ask the Senator from Minnesota if he would 
not allow the resolution to go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, an objection, as I understand, will 
send the resolution over. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I did not want to object. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection to the Senator objecting. 
I am willing that the resolution should go over until to-morrow, 
I wish to say one word, however, if the Senate will permit me, 
about this particular investigation. 

I do not think this investigation will take much time. I am 
not so much interested in investigating the past. I believe if 
Mr. Burleson and a few officers of the systems mentioned and 
people who are familiar with this subject would come before the 
committee and explain their views, the committee could readily 
come to a conclusion as to what it may be necessary to do. 

I do not believe anybody in this Government for a moment 
considers that the Government should own and operate the 
cables, or that it can do it, or that it can ever get the consent 
of foreign Governments, or that it would be politic to try; but I 
do believe that something should be done at once to extend the 
cable lines, and I do not think it should wait for six months or 
a year. 

So far as the telegraph and telephone lines are concerned, 
quite likely when they are returned the problem will somewhat 
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solve itself, although I do think the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction over telephone, telegraph, and cable sys- 
tems should be extended to naming the conditions under which 
capital should be issued, stock and bonds, and the fixing of 
rates of cable lines, as well as the telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems. Those subjects are going to be investigated, so far as the 
railways are concerned, by the Interstate Commerce Committee ; 
and many of the questions are exactly the same, as they apply 
to the telephone, telegraph, and cable companies. But as the 
objection has been made, I ask that the resolution may go over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. WATSON. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Along the line of his last remark, does not 
the Senator recognize there are vast differences presented by 
the question? The railroads, for instance, we all know will not 
go back to private ownership as they were before they were 
taken over by the Government; but, on the other hand, cables 
and telegraphs and telephone systems require no legislation to 
be handed back and in all human probability ought to be given 
back just as they were before they were taken over. The two 
auestions present entirely different angles for the consideration 
not only of the committee but of the Senate. I am on both com- 
mittees, so far as that is concerned, and I do not particularly 
care. I believe that if the resolution goes to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce it will not be acted upon, and I believe also 
that if it goes before the Post Office Committee it will be acted 
upon, and what I desire is action, because I think these lines 
should be turned back to private ownership at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask that the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
printed. 

AMERICAN FORCES AT BREST, FRANCE. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I am going to indulge the hope 
that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] will withdraw 
his objection to the immediate consideration of the resolution 
which I offered a few minutes ago, as I would like to make a 
little statement about it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I withdraw the objection. I did not under- 
stand that I was objecting to the Senator’s resolution. I ob- 
jected to yielding the floor, and I certainly will withdraw the 
objection. 

Mr. NEW. If the objection be withdrawn 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I reserve the right to object, if 
that may be done under the rule, until I hear the explanation 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. It seems to me there is 
no necessity for this resolution until we hear the report which 
will be submitted by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I have no knowledge concerning 
the truth of certain statements made in the newspapers con- 
cerning conditions existing in the camp occupied by the Ameri- 
can troops at Brest, but they haye been made on the personal 
responsibility of at least one correspondent of recognized stand- 
ing and character, and it seems to me that they call for some 
investigation on the part of this body. If that condition is as re- 
ported, it affects the comfort and the health of every American 
soldier who occupies that camp. I am making no charges or 
insinuations or anything of the kind. I am simply offering this 
resolution in order that the Committee on Military Affairs may 
make an investigation of the conditions, and make such recom- 
mendations looking to the amelioration of these conditions as 
the investigation may seem to warrant. I think the Senator, 
understanding that, will have no objection at all to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. NEW. I think the matter calls for immediate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Has the Senator noted the comment of the 
Secretary of War appearing in this morning’s Washington Post, 
showing that he has instigated by cable an inquiry into the 
facts there, and reciting the conditions as he saw them and as 
the Assistant Secretary of War saw them in this camp? 

Mr. NEW. I did notice that; yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not see any occasion for rushing an 
investigation by a committee 3,000 miles away when the infor- 
mation is being cabled for and will no doubt be here very shortly. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I confess that I can not see why 
objection should be offered to the consideration of this resolu- 
tion and to an investigation being made by a committee of the 
Senate. It may be true that an investigation will be made also 
by other authorities. I can not see why the Senate should 
forego not only its right, but its duty, to investigate charges of 
that kind simply because some one else is going to do the same 
thing. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have understood 
that the Committee on Military Affairs already has authority 
to make an investigation of this kind under a resolution here- 
tofore adopted by the Senate. The Senator from Indiana is a 
member of that committee and will know better about it than 
Ido. This war has not officially ceased, and that committee has 
been investigating, from a military standpoint, many different 
matters in connection with the conduct of the war. It seems 
to me that under the resolution under which it bas been acting 
heretofore it could also act in this matter. : 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, it is true that the Committee on 
Military Affairs has a sort of blanket authority which may 
cover this case. However, I do not know positively that it 
does cover it, and for fear it does not I think it well to have a 
specific resolution covering this question. For that reason I 
have offered the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the resolu- 
tion goes over under the rule. 

WAR EXPENDITURES. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on the night of 
December 23, I believe it was, when the discussion was being 
concluded upon the revenue bill, the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fotterre] delivered a very able and instruc- 
tive address. During the delivery of the address a colloquy 
was entered into between the distinguished Senator and my- 
self, and it developed that there was not a full understanding 
between us regarding certain expenditures of the Government. 
The figures as given to the Recorp at that time were so at 
variance and, to my mind, of such importance that I think it 
advisable some explanation should be made at this time. 

The Senator from Wisconsin was discussing the expendi- 
tures of the past with respect to what would probably be the 
expenditures henceforth, and I know that I was greatly im- 
pressed with the figures he gave for the reason that they indi- 
cated that the expenditures would not materially decrease for 
some time to come, and that those expenditures were much 
larger than I had been led to believe they were. The Senator 
said—I quote from near the bottom of page 824 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

In the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916, before we entered the war, 
the total disbursements were $1,040,261,082.73. In the fiscal yeur ending 
July 1, 1917, that_would include some of the war expenses incurred 
tec A geet r ee EAEE E SAA Nee ie ee 
$21,813,350.508.29. g * . . the sbursements were 

Afterwards the Senator yielded to me, and I made the state- 
ment that I was not acquainted with the figures which the 
Senator had given, and he referred to the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as authority for the figures which he 
had given. 

I stated at the time that the Secretary of the Treasury gave 
the actual expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
as a little over $2,000,000,000, and for June 30, 1918, as a little 
over $13,000,000,000. At the moment I was not able to recall 
anything in the report which might give rise to this dis- 
crepancy, but since that time I have thought it important to 
look the matter up, and on page 490 of the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury I find that the figures given by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin are correct, if emphasis be put upon the 
word “all”—“all disbursements of the Treasury Depart- 
ment.” But the distinguished Senator failed to take into con- 
sideration the large expenditures concerning the public debt. 
We all know that the Treasury Department has been issuing 
from time to time certificates of indebtedness, short-term cer- 
tificates, which in turn are being taken up and being paid off 
out of the Treasury. Of course, the receipts from that source, 
as well as the disbursements, will appear in the report at the 
page cited by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

A rather complete explanation of this situation is given by. 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his report, which appears in 
the same volume on page 4. Before making the statement the 
Secretary of the Treasury gave the receipts and the disburse- 
ments for those fiscal years, and the totals were those given by 
the Senator from Wisconsin; but in explanation of that state- 
ment the Secretary of the Treasury, on page 4 of his report, 
says: 

An analysis of the above table for the fiscal year 1917 shows that, 
exclusive of public-debt transactions, the receipts for the year amounted 
to $1,124,324,795.02 and expenditures for the year $2,026,678,446.74, 
including $885,000,000 on account of the purchase of obligations of 
foreign Governments. From this it will be noted that, exclusive of 
public-debt transactions, 55 per cent of the expenditures of the year 
were paid from revenue receipts. If the purchase of obligations of 
foreign Governments is deducted from the total ordinary and special 
expenditures—that is, expenditures exclusive of transactions in the 
public debt—the result is $1,141,678,446.74, and the above figures show 
3 oars 98.5 per cent of this amount was paid for from revenue 
receipts. 
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Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to make inquiry about what subject we 
are now on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are on general resolutions now. 


I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will say to the Senator that I 
am going to conclude in just a minute. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator is going to bring up the entire 
discussion—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, no; not at all. I simply 
want to get the Record straightened so far as it pertains to 
references to expenditures as made on the night of the previous 
ee I shall not require more than a minute or two 

onger. 

Mr. WBEKS. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The statement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury continues: 

A similar 8 of the table of revised rece 22 and expenditures 
for the fiscal 1918 shows that, exclusive of transactions in the 
public debt, e lo receipts of the 1287.40 were $4,180,425,155.09 and 
expenditures for the year 513.196.071.287. 4 

That discloses the reason which 1 about the discrepancy 
in the figures which the Senator from Wisconsin and I had in 
mind. I think it is wise at this juncture to call attention to the 
same state of affairs which will be disclosed upon an examina- 
tion of those statistics with reference to the experience follow- 
ing the other wars referred to by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The Senator gives exactly the total disbursements of the Treas- 
ury Department for those years, but he does not make any ref- 
erence to the amount of disbursements which were made on 
account of debt transactions, and while, of course, the Senator 
was perfectly right, as I believe, in insisting that the war ex- 
penses did not all cease with the signing of the peace treaty, yet 
I am inclined to believe that sufficient emphasis was not given 
to the question of public-debt transactions. 

I notice in these statistics—I did not read the figures—that 
following the Civil War, in 1866, about one-half of those total 
expenditures were on account of public-debt transactions; and 
so I think the real situation can not be understood without an 
ee of the figures with reference to the public-debt transac- 

ons. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, 
I desire to say just a word, interrupting the morning business 
only for a moment. 

I shall be glad to take the criticism of the Senator from New 
Mexico of my figures and to make some further investigation, 
and when opportunity offers for a somewhat more extended re- 
ply than I could make at this time without interrupting the 
morning business I shall avail myself of such opportunity to 
make it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely desire 
to remark that I have not made these statements for the pur- 
pose of criticizing the Senator from Wisconsin, for we all know 
that in our labors in the committees and here in the Chamber 
we can not keep everything in mind. The Senator, I think, was 
perfectly justified in taking the total of all disbursements in 
the way in which he did; but it seems to me that, by doing so, 
perhaps a wrong impression would be obtained. The Senator, 
of course, knows that I would not in a spirit of criticism refer 
to his address. I know that he is one of the most diligent, 
energetic, and able Senators we have in this body. 


PROPOSED PURCHASE OF CANTONMENTS. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lewts] desire to address the Senate in a few minutes, 
‘and I shall detain the Senate but a moment. 

I see by the public press that the able Secretary of War is 
disposed to purchase all of the cautonments, to enlarge the 
sites, and to extend the military program and maintain it, as 
it were, at the war standard. I do not desire to discuss that 
matter at this time, but I should like to ask the able chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, the Senator from Virginia 
Mr. Martin], whether or not there are now any funds avail- 
Able to the Secretary of War out of which the purchase of these 
cantonments can be made, or will legislation be necessary before 
such funds can be provided? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I feel very sure that 
legislation will be necessary before that can be done. I know 


positively that no legislation has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations making available any such fund. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from Virginia to the fact that in an appropriation 
bill appropriating money for the War Department there was an 


authorization to use it for other purposes than for which it was 
appropriated, or, in other words, it was made transferable, 
There are some $7,000,000,000 appropriated more than will be 
used by that department for the present fiscal year, and the 
department could, if transferable, use a part of the money to 
purchase the cantonments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. My contention is that such author- 
ization would not go to that extent. I know it was not the in- 
tention of the committee to confer any such power as that, and 
I do not think a close reading of the act will disclose any such 
authority. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was of the same opinion as is the Senator 
from Virginia, but when the question of appropriating came up 
before the Finance Committee as to the amount of contracts 
which could be annulled the Secretary of War, as well as Gen. 
Lord, made the statement that there was a provision in an 
appropriation bill authorizing the War Department to use the 
money that was appropriated for a specific purpose, if not ex- 
pended for that purpose, to be transferred to the credit of an- 
other account within the department. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. But those were for war purposes; 
the war has ended, and it would be the grossest violation of 
good faith if the Secretary of War should take those moneys 
and expend them to the extent of $500,000,000 to buy these can- 
tonments, I can not conceive it to be possible. I know nothing 
of the sort was intended, and I do not believe it could be legiti- 
mately done under any provision of law which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator’s contention is correct, but 
I simply made the statement I did to the Senator from Idaho, 
because of what occurred in the Finance Committee and the 
statement that was there made in relation to any specific appro- 
priation which had been made for the use of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I infer from the statement of the 
Secretary of War that he himself understands that legislation 
may be necessary, although that is simply an inference; it is 
not a statement clearly made on the part of the Secretary. 

I am very glad, indeed, to have the vigorous and incisive 
statement of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marrr] that no 
such authority, in his opinion, exists. I desire to say that if by 
any latitudinous construction such authority should be conferred, 
I trust the Secretary of War will permit Congress to pass upon 
that program before it is initiated. It is a matter of lasting and 
vital moment, and if any such authority has been given it has 
been given under the supposition that it would be used during 
the war and not after the war has ended. I hope Congress will 
be permitted to pass upon the program before its adoption. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho yield 
to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Les. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Idaho know whether or 
not all of these cantonments have been erected upon private 
land? Iwas under the impression that most of the cantonments, 
if not all, had been erected upon land the title to which had 
been secured by the Government. It seems to me that if all 
these cantonments have been erected upon private land it was a 
very unwise and a very imprudent thing to do. 

Mr. BORAH. I am unable tọ answer the question of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think I can 
answer the question of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krine]. My 
understanding is that there is only one cantonment which is 
located upon land which is owned by the Government, and that 
is at Camp Lewis, where the land was donated to the Govern- 
ment by Pierce County, in my State. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
is certainly misinformed in regard to that proposition, for Camp 
Pike, in Arkansas, consisting of 3,000 acres of land, was donated 
to the Government for the location of a camp by the people of 
Arkansas, at a cost of $350,000, 

So far as the other matter is concerned, I desire to say that I 
know as to some of the appropriations that have been made, and 
I do not think it is the purpose of the War Department to pur- 
chase $500,000,000 worth of cantonments without submitting the 
matter to Congress and without giving us a view of what the 
program is from now on as to what is and what shall be, and 
taking the judgment of Congress and getting authority to do the 
things that must necessarily be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions, the morning business is closed. 


WAR CASUALTY LISTS. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr, Lewis] had announced that he would address the 
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Senate after the close of morning business to-day, but he has 
courteously yielded to me to discuss briefly the casualty lists, 
or an investigation which was made of them by the Committee 
on Military Affairs. I wish to say to those who have come par- 
ticularly to hear the Senator from Illinois discuss the great 
questions which he contemplates doing that my remarks will 
be brief and there will soon be an opportunity to hear him. 

Mr. President, for several months there has been an increas- 
ing volume of complaints of the delay in publishing casualty 
lists. Not only the War Department but Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have been communicated with and appealed to in a 
great number of individual cases, many of -which were of a 
most distressing character, and these complaints became so 
numerous that it seemed to be the duty of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate to give the subject consideration. 
There is some difference of opinion as to the advisability of 
considering such matters at a time when practically very little 
practical result can accrue. It takes the nature of a post- 
mortem and requires the attention and time of Senators, who 
undoubtedly are fully occupied in other matters; and yet my 
own belief is that all such matters should be fully investigated 
not only to determine the justification for the complaints which 
have been made, but to demonstrate what should not be done 
in dealing with such problems in the event the country ever 
becomes engaged in another war. 

The Committee on Military Affairs finally decided to take up 

this question, and held its first hearing on the 3d of December. 
There appeared before the committee the Secretary of War; 
the Chief of Staff; Hon. Frederick P. Keppel, Third Assistant 
Secretary of War; The Adjutant General, accompanied by Maj. 
Lemle; and Mr. W. R. Castle, jr., the director of the bureau of 
communication of the American Red Cross. 
During the past summer and fall the members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the Senate have been holding confer- 
ences with certain officers of the War Department Saturday 
mornings to discuss the various activities of the department, 
to be furnished with up-to-date information, and offer sugges- 
tions relative to the improvement of the service based on infor- 
mation which might come to them during the week. At several 
of these meetings inquiry was made by Senators in reference 
to the casualty-list situation, and we always received the same 
general reply; that is, that while the service was not satisfac- 
tory, every effort was being made to improve it; that delays 
were largely incident to the fact that our men were fighting 
with allied units, and frequently American wounded were faken 
to British or French hospitals; and that it was always desir- 
able that accuracy should accompany the reports. Although 
these explanations seemed to be reasonable, they were not suffi- 
cient to excuse the frequent long delays which occurred in pub- 
lishing American casualties. I think the officers of the War 
Department were thoroughly in accord with the conclusions of 
the Military Affairs Committee that better service should be 
obtained, 

Of course, it is now too late to change the system which had 
been followed in reporting casualties, but the system has been 
so cumbersome and has led to such general delay in all cases, 
and most unreasonable delays in some, that I think it may be 
worth while to call to the attention of the Senate the methods 
used in handling the casualty situation. This general résumé 
of the system employed is taken from the testimony of Mr. 
Secretary Keppel, who went to Europe in the month of October 
to investigate this service and determine the causes for the 
unusual delays in reporting casualties. 

In a word, the purpose of the system established on the other 
side was to keep a complete statistical record of every indi- 
vidual in the American Expeditionary Force. This necessarily 
developed a complex and involved condition. It was, in effect, 
a system of master cards plus finding lists, using the regiment 
as a unit. While the system did not completely break down 
during the summer months, after the 18th of July, when the 
casualties became heavy, it was unable to handle the situation 
with efficiency or expedition. However, it seemed to be too 
late to attempt to modify it, and that was the general plan 
followed in reporting casualties up to the signing of the 
armistice. 

In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Keppel gave the following facts 
relative to the time required in reporting and forwarding 
casualties to this country: In the case of a man who died on 
the field of battle, it took an average of 9.68 days to start the 
report on its way to the central records office, located in Paris. 
These 9.68 days were consumed in making the company report 
and in investigating the correctness of that report. From the 
regimental headquarters the list would be started on its way 
to Paris; but on account of the difficulties in telegraphing 
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American names over French lines the courier system was 
adopted for this purpose, and it required an average of 4.36 
days for the lists to reach the central records oflice in Paris, 
There then took place another checking up of records, as a 
result of which the average time the name remained in the 
central records office was 7 days, or a total of 22 days from the 
time the casualty occurred to the time the name was put ou 
the cable and sent to the United States, 

In the case of wounded men, this time was materially re- 
duced, because the man was immediately taken to a hospital 
and the time required to investigate his case was shortened ; 
so that the average time required for transmitting all reports 
of casualties to the central office and their examination there— 
this including those killed on the field of battle, those who died 
in hospitals, and the injured in hospitals—aggregated 18} days 
before the name was cabled to the United States. 

It seems to follow without argument that if there had not 
been delay in completing returns, by either the company or 
regimental officers taking time to check up every case that 
occurred during a battle, much greater expedition would have 
resulted. The natural course followed at the end of each day 
was for the company commander to at once report the number 
of casualties in his company, so that the divisional commander 
would know just how many men he needed as replacements for 
the following day. This report was immediately followed by the 
names of those killed and wounded. In most cases these 
reports could have been made in a very short time if delay had 
hot occurred in trying to check up every individual doubtful 


case. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krey in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator know the cause of the 
delay here in the office in Washington? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am going on to describe that. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I will cite the Senator to a case that & 
learned of this morning in my office. The father of a soldier 
had not heard from the boy since the 1st of October and made 
inquiry concerning the boy. The soldier’s brother in France 
also made inquiry and ascertained that the boy had died of 
pheumonia in a hospital after coming out of a battle. In addi- 
tion to that, he wrote immediately to his father that his brother 
had died, and then his father wrote me the letter which I re- 
ceived this morning. I telephoned to the department, and the 
reply was that the boy died on the 25th of October, and yet his 
father had not heard a word since the 1st of October from his 
boy. It seems to me there is some unnecessary delay in the 
office here. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that there are literally thousands of cases similar to the one 
which he has described. I thought it best to describe first the 
situation on the other side; but I am going to take up the situa- 
tion in the department in Washington. 

The testimony on this subject was furnished by Mr. Keppel 
and was largely corroborated by Mr. Castle, who brought to the 
attention of the committee the fact that while he thought the 
system was much more cumbersome than it should have been, it 
had another distinct weakness in that the work was done by 
men who had never had any experience in card-index systems; 
that, generally speaking, they had had no clerical experience, 
and that much of the delay was due to this fact. He stated fur- 
ther that recently the system has been temporarily operated by 
English women known as the Waacs, and that this change has 
expedited the reports very materially. 

It is pretty difficult without having direct testimony to make 
a comparison between the time consumed in reporting the names 
of American casualties to the central office in Paris and that 
required by other allied nations. The French Government has 
not published lists of casualties. The British Government has 
done so. The testimony submitted by Secretary Keppel, who ex- 
amined the British system while he was in Europe, was to the 
effect that while the system seemed more cumbersome than ours, 
it was, on the whole, simpler. The best evidence he could ob- 
tain indicated that the British lists were published in practically 
one-half the time it required us to transmit our lists to the cen- 
tral office in Paris. 

The British Red Cross has from the beginning of the war been 
furnishing reports to the families of British killed and wounded. 

I should like to ask Senators to note that the British Red 
Cross was furnishing information direct, because I am going 
io explain why our Red Cross did not follow the same course. 
While the time required to get an official notice to a family of 
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a casualty was not far from two weeks, the unofficial notice 
from the British Red Cross reached the family in a much shorter 
time. 

As a further indication that there have been unreasonable 
delays in the machinery organized to get lists to the central office 
in Paris, Mr. Castle, of the American Red Cross, testified that 
whenever a man was reported missing the Red Cross immedi- 
ately took up the matter through the International Red Cross 
Service in Switzerland and obtained from Germany a prisoners’ 
list; that from the time a man was taken prisoner until a 
substantiated report was in the hands of the Red Cross in 
Washington averaged about a month, and that recently the Red 
Cross in Washington had been furnishing the War Department 
lists of American prisoners in Germany almost invariably before 
the men carried on the lists had been reported by the War De- 
partment as missing. 

The work of the Red Cross has had a very direct bearing 
on this whole casualty question. It was not the original pur- 
pose of the Red Cross to take any action in the case of well men, 
and it was assumed that whatever action it took, except in the 
case of prisoners, would be supplementary to the work of the 
War Department. Gradually, however, the Red Cross extended 
its activities, and it might have been extremely helpful to the 
War Department if there had been proper cooperation. 

When Mr. Castle returned from a trip to Europe in September, 
1918, he found several hundred letters in the hands of the Red 
Cross written by boys confined in hospitals in France to their 
parents. Under a ruling of the War Department the Red Cross 
was not permitted to forward these letters to those to whom 

they were addressed until the department had made an official 

report of the casualty. This condition had existed earlier in 
the summer; indeed, as soon as the casualties commenced to 
come in, but it did not become acute in its effect until after the 
fighting at Chateau Thierry and the engagements which followed. 
On his return from Europe Mr. Castle again brought to the 
attention of the War Department—he having done so before 
he went to the other side—this condition, and finally, after 
the 27th of September, by permission of the War Department, 
these letters were promptly forwarded. 

It was a natural impulse which led wounded boys confined 
in hospitals to send communications to those nearest- them 
through the Red Cross, feeling, of course, that they would be 
promptly and certainly forwarded to their destination. It will 
be seen, however, that from early in May of 1917 until the 27th 
of September, 1918, there were at all times more or less letters 
in the hands of the Red Cross containing information about 
wounded or sick men, written by themselves or their nurses, 
which could not be forwarded to the persons to whom addressed 
because of this rule of the War Department, and in many cases 
these letters were held up for a very considerable time, as is 
completely demonstrated by the delays in publishing the names 
in individual cases. 

The theory on which the order was issued, if I understand 
the testimony correctly, was that the department wished abso- 
lute accuracy, which, of course, was desirable; but it does not 
follow that such information passing through official channels, 
there being several different offices through which it must pass, 
would be any more accurate or as accurate as information ob- 
tained by the Red Cross through its individual representatives. 
This organization not only had representatives at American and 
British hospitals in France, but also traveling representatives, 
who were constantly visiting French hospitals. It was not 
practicable to have representatives at all French hospitals, 
there being some 5,000 of them, but the hospitals were thor- 
oughly covered and prompt reports made to the Red Cross in 
this country. I shall wish to show later on how frequently its 
sources of information might have been used by the War De- 
partment in expediting individual reports if advantage had 
been taken of the Red Cross facilities. 

Moreover, in such criticism as I may make of the office of 
The Adjutant General under the present head of that depart- 
ment, I-do not think it can be charged that he was responsible 
for this failure to allow the Red Cross to send information to 
the parents of wounded soldiers until the official lists were pub- 
lished, because that order was put in operation by his prede- 
cessor and presumably with the official sanction of the depart- 
ment. 

The fact is that the War Department’s information has been 
frequently wrong, and as a result has caused much suffering. 
I shall give some specific instances later, but one example will 
indicate to what extent this condition has been true. During 
the month of August the Red Cross had in its possession the 
cases of over 200 men who had been reported by the War De- 
partment'as missing and who had been found by the Red Cross 
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In hospitals in France. They never had been missing and the 
reports to that effect were all errors. It is almost incompre- 
hensible that this could be true when it is presumed that a com- 
plete weekly list of the inmates of all hospitals in France is 
furnished The Adjutant General's office, and that this has been 
done for many months. One of the most glaring errors shown 
in the lack of coordination between the War Department and 
the Red Cross service is found in the fact that these hospital 
lists were not until the latter part of November, 1918, although 
a the possession of the War Department, furnished to the Red 
ross, 

The day after I dictated what I am now communicating to 
the Senate I read cases which illustrate this lack of correctness 
of the War Department’s reports in three different papers—one 
from New Bedford, Mass.—and these cases simply illustrate 
the general situation which I am trying to describe: 


MARTIN GETS TELEGRAM TELLING HIM HE IS DEAD—AS MATTER OF FACT, 
NEW BEDFORD MAN NEVER GOT AS FAR AS FRANCE. 


New BEDFORD, December 29. 


When a telegram from the War Department was delivered at the 
home of Lieut. Robert Martin, 232 Arnold Street, recently, announcing 
his death in action in France, the telegram was received by Lieut. Mar- 
tin himself. 

Lieut. Martin, as a drafted man, went to Camp Devens, then to an 
officers’ training camp in Virginia, and received his commission just be- 
fore the armistice was signed; so he didn't go to France. How the 
War Department made the mistake has not been explained. 


In the Washington Star, of the same date, I see this: 
READS HE IS WOUNDED ”—MAJ. W. D. ALEXANDER, HERE MONTHS, FINDS 
NAME ON CASUALTY LIST. 


Five months after receiving wounds in France, Maj. William D. Alex- 
ander, the son of Maj. Gen. Robert Alexander, commanding the Seventy- 
seventh Division, and Mrs. Robert Alexander, of Willard Courts, read 
— wa a ya casualty list that he had been wounded, degree undeter- 
mined.” 

This is dated December 23: 


Maj. Alexander was wounded cn the western battle front on July 26. 
At that time he was a captain. In August he was ordered to return 
oo United States, and has been on duty in Washington since Sep- 

Here is one of the same date from a far-away town in northern 
New Hampshire: 

Pryt. Walter Sturtevant, of Colebrook, was also reported on Sunday 
as “severely wounded.” Pyt. Sturtevant is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Melrose Sturtevant. He was wounded in the left arm during the sum-` 
mer and has been in a base hospital in this country for several months. 
He passed a Tha ving furlough with his parents. A part of a bone 
was removed from his leg and grafted onto an injured bone in the arm. 

And yet he was reported wounded on December 19. 

Another example will serve to show conclusively how inaccu- 
rate has been the work of the War Department in this particular. 
During the week ending December 14, 1918, the Red Cross re- 
ceived an average of 20 letters a day from parents who had 
been advised by the War Department that their sons had been 
killed on a specific date. In every one of those cases the par- 
ents wrote that they had received communications from their 
boys subsequent to the date given by the War Department. It 
seems almost miraculous that so many errors could have occurred 
in cases of this kind. 

One of the very palpable reasons for cooperation between the 
two services is found in the suggestion made by Mr. Keppel 
that the American Army officers had no right of entry to French 
or British hospitals, but this right under international law is 
accorded the Red Cross. That is a fact well known, and it 
should have been at once assumed that the Red Cross would in 
such cases have evidence which would be of value to the War 
Department, and it should have been a sufficient reason for the 
closest cooperation between the two services. < 

Moreover, it should be noted that the War Department has 
not made a practice of reporting in the following cases: First, 
eases of gassing; second, cases of serious illness; third, cases of 
accident, unless the man is killed; fourth, cases of slightly 
wounded men. Many of these were brought to the attention of 
the Red Cross, because in such cases the men were in all prob- 
ability confined—temporarily at least—in hospitals, and in many 
eases confined for a considerable length of time. In corre- 
spondence home his fellow soldiers report that he is wounded ; 
no report has been furnished the family of his being wounded, 
and they naturally become greatly alarmed, and it has been so 
difficult to obtain information that this alarm frequently has 
continued for as many as 30 days, creating great distress and 
frequently disgust, which would seem to have been entirely un- 
warranted if the Red Cross had been permitted to have furnished 
this information to the families of men gassed or injured. 

It should also be noted that The Adjutant General of the Army 
in Europe had no information of the order of the War Depart- 
ment prohibiting the furnishing of such information to families 
by the Red Cross before the official announcement of the casu-; 
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alty until June of this year. At that time the adjutant general 
of the American Expeditionary Forces stated to Mr. Castle that 
it was supposed on the other side that all information which 
came to the Red Cross would be at once communicated to the 
families or it would not have been allowed to be sent over to 
the Red Cross, as all such reports were censored at the headquar- 
ters in Paris; so it follows that the wishes of the Army officials 
in Europe in this respect were not carried out on this side, but 
overruled by the order to which I have referred. 

It is also worth noting that the War Department in sending 
reports of casualties to families simply state that the individual 
is killed or wounded without further explanation, and the de- 
partment here, as far as I know, has no other information on 
that subject. That work has very properly been taken up by the 
Red Cross, and it is testified that in the neighborhood of 10,000 
letters a week have been sent to the families of those killed or 
injured, giving the facts relating to the death or the condition 
of the injured man. f 

Another reason for delays in reporting casualties—and I 
nearly overlooked it—was the demand for technical accuracy 
which the War Department required. An example of fhis kind 
is the case of Hugh H. Blait, Company A, One hundred and fifty- 
sixth Regiment, who was reported missing. This name did not 
appear on the rolls, so it was sent back to France by the War 
Department for correction, necessarily requiring about a month, 
nnd this was done notwithstanding the fact that there was a 
“Hugh H. Blair, Company A, One hundred and fifty-sixth 
Regiment,” who had not been reported missing, and who was 
the only man in that company whose name compared in any 
respect with that of “ Blait.” 

According to the evidence before the committee—and it has 
been made public—there have been 264,000 casualties up to the 
time this hearing was given, December 4. There had been re- 
ported by The Adjutant General about 120,000, or—at the time 
this testimony was taken—total deaths of 50,928 and total 
wounded 69,841, showing a discrepancy with the Pershing eable 
reports of 7,550 deaths and 120,114 wounded. 

I should like to call attention to the fact that this morning 
we learn that, according to the official statement made on the 
26th of November by Gen. Pershing, there are yet 59,000 casual- 
ties of some kind which have not been reported to the public. 

It has been repeatedly stated in the testimony given by the 
Secretary of War, Gen. March, and others that the names were 
given to the public as soon as they were received, and yet 
hospital lists, which must contain substantially all of the 
wounded, are sent to this country every week. Before the 
armistice was signed, November 11, the names were sent over 
by cable in code; that is, deaths and missing were sent in code, 
and it was necessary to take time enough to decipher them, 
but since that time they have been sent by their true names, and 
there has been no delay. If Gen. Pershing could report the total 
number of deaths on November 26, 1918, and the cables were 
free to send the names direct, it seems incomprehensible that 
now, on the 2d of January, there is contained in the newspapers 
every morning lists of a very considerable number of deaths. 
The death lists, except those which oceurred as a result of 
wounds or disease since that time, should have reached this 
country as early as December 1, and should have been published 
within a day or two of that date. Moreover, the statement that 
all lists are published as soon as they are received in this coun- 
try can not be accurate for the reasons I have stated, namely, 
that hospital lists, including wounded and sick men, are re- 
ceived every week, and that these lists are sent from Europe by 
courier. rae 

One of the excuses made by The Adjutant General in refer- 
ring to the giving out of these lists was that his force was much 
too small when he took charge of the bureau, there being but 100 
persons in that office. That force has now been increased to 
1,500 employees, and, while I may not understand the require- 
ments in checking up Lists, it will be noted that on no day has 
more than 7,500 names been published, which would necessarily 
mean that these 1,500 employees only examine and are ready to 
report out a maximum of five names each a day and on most 
days up to this tinie not more than two or three. One would 
think that 1,500 persons examining a list as it existed December 
4 of about 130,000 names would have been able to have cleared 
up the entire roll as early as the 10th of December, or within a 
week’s time. That would have only meant the checking up in 
every way necessary of about 88 names apiece a week, and I 
can not fail in this respect to call attention to the indirectness 
and the lack of what seems to be positive information on the 
part of The Adjutant General in giving his testimony. It should 
be said of course in his behalf that he was detailed to this very 
important and difficult position at a time when the office was 
overwhelmed with work, and it would necessarily require him 
a considerable time to become familiar with the details; yet 
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presumably this work was organized, so that the system was in 
operation at the time, and it would only have been necessary, 
for him to have changed those things which were not working 
satisfactorily. I can not believe, however, after hearing Gen, 
Harris's testimony, which was noticeable for its seeming failure 
to comprehend either in detail or in general what should be 
done to improve this service, that the change in that office during 
the activities of war was a businesslike or desirable step to have 
taken. It would seem that the former Adjutant General, who 
had in most respects performed his work satisfactorily, should 
have been continued in this important place. i 

Another criticism which will justly rest against the Office 
of The Adjutant General is the failure to answer correspond- 
ence in casualty cases promptly and frequently the failure to 
reply to it at all. In a great many of the individual cases I 
have been asked to investigate it has been stated that one or 
two or more telegrams or communications have been sent to 
The Adjutant General requesting information, and no reply, 
has been reeeived, and that is the testimony of other Senators. 

While it is known to everyone that our local mail service has 
sadly deteriorated under its present management, although it 
has not yet sunk to the wretchedly inefficient condition of the 
mail service between this country and the American Expedi- 
tionary Force, it would not be possible to charge it with the 
responsibility for the. great delays brought to the attention of 
the committee during the recent hearings by Senator Nrw.“ 
He stated that it required about 12 days for a Senator to get 
a reply to a communication written The Adjutant General’s 
Office, and to corroborate that statement he put in the Recorp 
these cases, He did it at the suggestion of the Secretary of 
War, who rather questioned the correctness of Senator New’s 
statement: i 

A letter written by Senator New on November 18 in the case 
of Glenn L. Marshall was answered by The Adjutant General 
on November 30. ; 

In the case of a letter written November 25 he received a 
reply dated December 2. i 

In the case of one written November 18 relating to one Basil 
Richardson he received a reply November 30. 

In the case of Leroy Elson he wrote November 18 and the 
date of the reply was November 29. 

In another case he wrote November 6 and received a reply, 
dated November 25; and it is significant in this last case 
that The Adjutant General stated in his reply that “ Pvt. 
Mark E. Dufendach, Company I, Eighteenth Infantry, is 
officially reported dead July 19 from wounds received in ac- 
tion.” I call particular attention to that, because it was neces- 
sary for the relatives of this man to appeal to their Senator 
in November to learn about a soldier who had died on July 19. 
It required 19 days to get a reply from The Adjutant General. 
These instances, furnished the committee by Senator NEW, 
were not unusual, but indicative of a condition which has con- 
sistently prevailed, 

There seems to have been a failure on the part of the War 
Department officials to discriminate between cable reports and 
courier reports, and in all of the questions asked, as, for ex- 
ample, of the Chief of Staff, the reply has been that names 
were published as soon as received and checked up on this 
side. Undoubtedly that is true of cable reports, but it is very, 
far from being correct as applied to reports received by courier, 
as is evidenced by the testimony of Gen, Harris. He states in 
reply to an inquiry: 

The courier reports of death come under reports on changes and 
casualties, All c that occur as to the sta of an officer or en- 
listed man are re’ ed in these daily reports, and until you examine 
each report you can not tell how many casualties there are. 

He went on to state that his office was not very far behind with 
the courier reports, and when pressed as to how far behind the 
office was, he said: 

I should say, to-day, less than a month. 


The following colloquy took place: 


Q. I do not grasp just what that means. You said less than a month. 
Do you mean you are a month behind in courier reports that have been 
sent to your office?—A. In some of the courier reports we have not 
verified all the names. 

Q. How many names, in your opinion, have you in your office from any 
source which have not been reported ?—A. That is impossible to answer. 

Q. Have you 10,000 or 20,000 or 50,0007—A. As I stated before, the 
reports come in what is known as the reports of hangos and casualties, 
and they come in by the thousands every day, and it is necessary to 
count each one of those to state how many are casualties and how many 
are ordinary 8 of — 

Q. Have you not the slightest idea of the number of names of deaths 
or casualties you have in your office that have not been given to the 
public or to the families ?—A. I could make an estimate by giving the 
number Gen. Pershing has announced. 

Q. Has he sent over all that have been killed or wounded?—A. How 
he reaches his totals of killed and wounded he has not told us, whether 
by special reports from the organizations or whether he counted the 
names on the daily reports and change of status; I do not know. I 
think he may probably get them from special reports. 
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Q. He has reported 265,000 casualties. Have you that entire number 
in ou office ?—A. I have not. 

. Have you anywhere seen the total number?—A. We get every few 
days a large package of these courier reports. Gen. Pershing is now re- 
porting all casualties. 

If the answers given to these inquiries enlightens anyone they 
will serve a purpose they failed to do in the case of the com- 
mittee. Evidently bunches of courier reports are coming in 
every few days, and yet, with 1,500 clerks, it is impossible so to 
check these up that The Adjutant General could guess whether 
there were ten or fifty thousand of those names not reported; 
but that there are a great many is quite clear from a statement 
made by Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Castle stated in a letter to me that “ Hospital reports 
dated from September 15 to October 12 were given me on No- 
vember 26. I did not know whether it would be worth while to 
have the names carded, but, as an experiment, set some girls to 
work. In the first 1,660 names carded I found only 60 which had 
been officially reported. Naturally I did not take all the names 
on the list, but only those who had been wounded or were very 
seriously ill. The rest were not worth carding at all. Of the 
60 reported, 48 were reported as dead, never having been re- 
ported as wounded at all.” In other words, there were a large 
number of hospital reports, all dated between the middle of Sep~ 
tember and the middle of October, and evidently received within 
two weeks of that time, because the courier would require that 
time to bring them over, and only 4 per cent of them had been 
given to the public or to the familles of those interested before 
November 26. 

It is not practicable to include in the Recorp many of the 
hundreds of instances which have come to the attention of 
Senators relating to this maladministration, but I want to give 
a few as an indication that they really exist. There was pub- 
lished in the Boston Transcript of December 8 the case of Pvt. 
Frank W. Coppinger, who was wounded on July 18 and who 
had been at a base hospital in France. His family heard from 
him direct about the middle of November, although the infor- 
mation was not sent from the War Department until a day or 
two before the 8th of December. When asked about this case, 
Gen. Harris replied: 

I suppose the report in that particular case was either misplaced or 
lost. That is the only explanation I could give. 

Another case was instanced at the hearing of a man who 
died at a base hospital at Liverpool, England. Reports were 
received by the parents of the man’s death direct from a mem- 
ber of his command about November 1, the information evi- 
dently going through two hands on the way, which caused some 
delay, and a Senator was asked to corroborate the information. 
He requested the facts from the War Department 10 days before 
our hearing commenced—December 3—but had received no reply 
from the department on that date. In other words, a man had 
died in a well-known hospital, certainly as early as the ist of 
November, and in the early part of December the War Depart- 
ment was unable to furnish information relative to the case to 
an inquiring Senator within 10 days. 

On December 8 the Washington Post published this case—and 
I am taking these cases out of a large number which have been 
furnished me—of Charles N. Fant, a resident of this city and a 
member of the One hundred and twenty-first Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. He had been reported missing in action since October 4, 
and it required more than two months to get that information to 
the family of the missing man. Literally hundreds of cases of 
that kind might be instanced. 

December 12 I received an inquiry from Cicero, Ill., made by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Melchert, which I will not read—it is much too 
long for that—but which requested information about Sergt. 
Fred A. Dockendorf, Company K, Fifty-eighth Infantry, Fourth 
Division. She stated that he was wounded August 6, degree 
undetermined. Since that information was furnished the family 
nothing had been heard from the Government, although mem- 
bers of the family had written constantly making inquiries, I 
asked the Red Cross for information in this case and received 
the following reply: 

Here is the history of the Dockendorf case, so far as I know it: On 
September 20 we received a letter from Mrs. Dockendorf saying that on 
August 31 she had received a telegram from the War Department that 
her husband had been wounded on August 6 and asked us to get details. 
We answered on September 21 that we would inquire in Paris, and 
wrote again on September 27 that as no further news had been re- 
ceived it was probable that Dockendorf was getting on all right. In 
October we received in our Paris mail a list of graves, and among them 
was that of Frederick Aloysius Dockendorf. We did not write his wif 

use we had no other facts and because, in any case, we were no 
allowed to do so. We did inform The Adjutant General of those names 
that had not been officially reported and asked him to make the notices 
official. He did nothing about it. We had more correspondence with 
other members of the ckendorf family, particularly the sister, Mrs. 


Melchert. She also wrote a pathetic letter to Mrs, Wilson, who had 
The Adjutant General telegraph. The answer came in the course of 


time, but was not given Mrs. Wilson until she asked to have another 


cable sent. As a matter of fact, an answer to this cable was returned 
to the War ent, and it had been lying there for 15 days when 
the uest was made for further information. 

e War Department then found the answer to the first cable, which 
said that Dockendorf was wounded on August 6. Mrs. Wilson's secre- 
tary then telephoned to me asking me to cable, and I told her that we 
had a record of the man’s grave. We had already cabled, asking to 
have the death verified, but had received no answer to the cable. re. 
Wilson's secretary said that I ought to write to Mrs. Melchert, rules or 
no rules, and I did so on November 21. I did not write the wife, as I 
thought the sister could tell her more kindly. 
sister did not tell Mrs: Dockendorf, who wro in on December 
3, and I then wrote her all the facts I had, My office in Paris has 
since confirmed the location of the grave, which is registered with the 
Graves Registration Bureau, and is endeavoring to get some details of 
death. The case is a characteristic one. 

One of the saddest cases brought to my attention is that of a 
man in Pennsylvania, who telephoned me on the ist day of De- 
cember that his brother was wounded on the 8th of October and 
taken to a hospital in Paris—he named the hospital—and that 
he had died on the 11th of that month. This information came to 
him through a letter written by the man’s nurse to his mother, 
the letter being written on the 14th of October and received 
November 11. My informant then wired The Adjutant General 
three times for information, but received no reply to any one 
of his three telegrams. He then asked hig Congressman to 
make inquiries, which the latter did, and was informed by The 
Adjutant General's Office that it would take three weeks to get 
a reply. This statement was made notwithstanding the fact 
that in many instances the War Department has cabled for in- 
formation for others and obtained an answer within a week's 
time. In this case, it will be noted that the man was wounded 
on the 8th of October, taken to a well-known hospital in Paris, 
where he died on the 11th of October, and yet his family could 
obtain no information from the War Department as late as the 
6th of December. On the 16th of December I received a com- 
munication from this gentleman, who had called me on the 
telephone in reference to his brother, to say that his brother-in- 
law had not been heard from for nearly two months and that 
there had been great anxiety in the family over his case, and 
the young wife of this soldier was so tremendously upset by the 
failure to get information about her husband that on the day 
previous she had committed suicide. The following day, or the 
day this letter was written to me, information was received 
that this man had been killed in action two months before. 

It may be claimed that the real duty of the War Department 
and of our Army was to win the war, and no one can success- 
fully gainsay that statement. Moreover, our troops have con- 
ducted themselves in this first requirement in a manner quite 
equal to our fondest expectations; but, in addition to this re- 
quirement, it was the duty of the War Department to keep 
stimulated not only the morale of the Army but the morale 
of the people at home, especially of the families of those serv- 
ing on the other side, and to prevent as far as possible un- 
necessary distress and apprehension. You can not read the 
papers, or the numerous letters, or the testimony given at the 
hearing of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs on this 
subject without coming to the conclusion that there has been 
a failure on the part of the War Department to mect this 
requirement. Every Senator will undoubtedly corroborate the 
correctness of this conclusion. I do not say this from a desire 
to be critical, but I do believe that, having made an exam- 
ination of the conditions surrounding this activity, it is the 
duty of some one to put on record the result of that investi- 
gation and to call attention to the reasons for the failure of this 
branch of our military service, a failure which has caused 
unnecessary mental suffering and anxiety on the part of many 
of our people. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenpricx in the chair). 
The Senator from Illinois. , 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 7 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


For some reason the 
me a 


Bankhead. Johnson, Cal. McLean. Smith, Ariz, 
Beckham. ohnson, S. Dak. McNary. Smith, Md. 
Borah. Jones, N. Mex. Martin, Ky. Spencer. 
Calder. Jones, Wash New. Sterling. 
Chamberlain, Kellogg. Norris. Sutherland. 
Culberson. Kendrick. Nugent. Thomas. 
Cummins. Kenyon. Overman. ‘Trammell, 
Dillingham King. Phelan. Underwood. 
Fletcher. La Follette, Poindexter. Vardaman, 
Frelinghuysen. Lenroot. Pomerene. Watson. 
Hale. Lewis. ell. Weeks. 
Henderson. Lodge. Saulsbury. 

Hitchcock. McCumber. Shafroth. 

Hollis. McKellar. Sheppard. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I announce the absence of my colleague 
TMr. Saws] on account of illness. 
| Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
IMr. Gorr] on account of illness, . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 


| LEAGUE. OF NATIONS, 


Mr. LEWIS addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 


about two hours, he said: 
Mr. President, at this point, unless there is some reason that 
Senators have to the contrary, I should like to yield to the 
suggestion made to me by a Senator that there shall be an 
adjournment of the body. I should like to yield to such a sug- 
gestion, unless it conflicts with some other arrangement, and 
continue my presentation to-morrow. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I gave notice last week that I 
would address the Senate upon this subject to-morrow, assuming 
that the Senator from Illinois would finish to-day. 

Mr. LEWIS. It will hardly take me 30 minutes to-morrow. 
f Mr. THOMAS. I am, however, willing to accede to the re- 
quest of the Senator, with the understanding that my notice 
stands, 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that it is for the accommodation of other Senators that I yielded, 
knowing that the Senator would do likewise. The time I shall 
oceupy to-morrow I think will be quite limited. I appreciate 
the courtesy of Senators, 


i ADJOURNMENT. Ri 


9 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, January 3, 
1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, January 2, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. “ 
f The Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., dean of the Theologica 
Department, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., offered the 
following prayer: 

God of our fathers, Father of us and of all men, Thou who 
hast wondrously in the year that has just passed unified the 
‘diverse people of this great Nation with a new, finer, more intelli- 
gent spirit of loyalty, devotion, and generous service, who hast 
armed our armies with the might of conscious right to vanquish 
the tyrant oppressor in his power and pride, who hast enabled 
our soldier boys by their unconscious heroism, our citizens by 
their generous service, to enrich our national life with the new 
and yet ever old standards of patriotism and public spirit, with 
grateful hearts we would lift ourselves to that height, that 
Heaven, where Thou art always found, and make Thy strength 
and Thy spirit our own. In this year upon which we are enter- 
ing, presenting grave problems, involving momentous issues, in 
which our every act as public servants is fraught with deep 
significance to the Nation and the world, may we remember 
that always upon these uplands of noble sentiment and high re- 
solve there is power, Thy power, O God, available and free to 
all, not known upon the lower levels, so that none of us need 
be weak or play but other than a worthy part. 

And as we take up our daily task may we rely upon Thy 
strength, may we take counsel by means of unselfish aid and 
large conception of public duty of Thy spirit, and so both faith- 
fully and humbly do Thy will, to enable this great Nation to 
‘fulfill its mission both to its own people and to all mankind. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The following leave of absence was granted by unanimous 
consent: 

To Mr. Canpier of Mississippi, until Monday, on account of 
important business. 

To Mr. Coorer of West Virginia, for one week, beginning 
Thursday, January 2, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Brann, for five days, on account of illness, 
\ To Mr. Qury, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 

To Mr. Brack, for five days,.on account of illness. 

To Mr. Dostrnicx, for three days, on account of important 
business, 


THE REVENUE. i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I present the fol- 
lowing privileged report (No, 882) from the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘psi Ain House resolution 488. 

esolved, at the bill (H. 2. 

revenue, and for o r 1 42 — 
Speaker's table with the Senate amendments thereto, to the end that the 
said amendments be, and hereby are, disagreed to, and the conference + 
requested by the Senate on the 3 votes on sald amendments 
be, and hereby is, agreed to, and the Speaker shall immediately appoint 
the conferees. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
this rule is to take from the Speaker's table the revenue bill and 
send it to conference. I think that all gentlemen appreciate the 
necessity of this bill entering upon this stage of its consideration 
at the earliest possible moment. The people of the country who 
are to pay the taxes that are to be raised by this bill are en- 
titled to know at the very earliest moment precisely what they 
are to pay, and how they are to pay it. We all realize that this 
bill must eventually go to conference, and in justice to the tax- 
payers of this country it seems desirable that it should go to 
conference at the earliest possible moment. Therefore the Com- 


‘mittee on Rules has unanimously agreed on the resolution which 


I have just presented. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. For a question. 

Mr. MANN. On Monday last the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Krrehix], asked unanimous consent to send this bill 
to conference, and he gave to the House certain assurances with 
reference to the child-labor amendment, No. 546; the prohibi- 


tion amendment, No. 600; and the campaign-contribution amend- 


ment, No. 222, I respectfully ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to yield to the gentleman from North Carolina to state 
whether the statement which he made on Monday last concern- 
ing the bill, if it goes to conference, as to these amendments, 
still holds good. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman from North 
Carolina desires me to yield I will do so. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to say that I will make the same 
assurances, I discussed it on Monday with several gentlemen 
after we adjourned, and they said that if I made the same as- 
surances they would be glad to support this rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. For a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman intend to 
give time for the discussion of this rule? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I thought I had really said 
all that was necessary to be said on the subject, in connection 
with the remarks made by the gentleman from North Carolina; 
in other words, I thought I had exhausted the whole subject. 
[Laughter.] Still I will yield to the gentleman for a further 
question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have a demand for time to dis- 
cuss the rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield, and permit me to 
ask the gentleman from North Carolina a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from North 
Carolina desire me to yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would not care if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee refused because I do not know what the question of the 
gentleman from Illinois is. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question I am going to ask the gentleman 
will not embarrass the situation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield for a question, but not 
for debate. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina if he has any views with respect to the attitude of 
the House conferees on the amendment of the Senate which 
strikes out the House provision imposing a tax on clothing, 
articles of utility, and household articles, where the price of 
the article is over $20. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know how the House conferees 
feel about it, but if I was going to make a guess I should think 
it would be very easy to convince the House conferees that that 
probably is a wise amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘That the Senate amendment is wise? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but I could not give the gentleman any 
assurance of that. : 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina that I may ask him a ques- 
tion? : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from 
North Carolina desire me to yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but I hope this will be the last one. 


1919. 


Mr. RANDALL. In view of the statement of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, notwi the adoption of the rule, 
the conferees will not understand that it is the desire of the 
House for them to nonconcur in amendment 600? 

Mr. KEITCHIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


on; 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Chair announced the following conferees: Mr. KITCHIN, 
Mr. Henny T. Ramey, Mr. Drxox, Mr. Forpyry, aad Mr. Moorn 
of Pennsylvania. n 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILE. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
‚itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13462) mak- 
ing appropriations. for the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
‘other purposes. Pending that motion I ask the attention of 
dhe gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENNEDY] to see if we can not 
have some agreement with respect to time of general debate. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, what does the gentle- 
man suggest? 
| Mr. SMALL. On this side there are requests for an aggre- 
gute of only two hours. I do not know that that time will all 
be consumed. How would four hours do? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I have requests totaling 2 hours 
and 40 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, if I may inject myself into this matter, 
that I shall object to anything less than about eight hours. A 
lot of people here desire to talk about some matters, and I am 
going to insist that they bave the opportunity. 
| Mr SMALL. May I suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
that if on this side we have requests for only 2 hours and on 
the other for 2 hours and 40 minutes, that we ought to be able 
to agree on a time not exceeding 4 hours and 40 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would not do at all, as I understand it. 
1 want some time on the bill, and the gentleman from Iowa 
IMr. Kenyepy] has already committed himself to the disposi- 
tion of ull of the time that he has. 

Mr. SMALL. How much time does the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois desire? 

Mr. MADDEN. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, permit me to suggest 
to the gentleman from North Carolina that we run along during 
the day with general debate, and that then we can probably 
come to some agreement in respect to closing it this evening. 

Mr. SMALL. If we could agree upon it now, it would be 
much better. I would suggest not exceeding five hours. 
Nr. KENNEDY of Iowa. That is satisfactory. 
| Mr. MADDEN. May I have 30 minutes of that? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, that the House resolve itself into. 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 13462, and pending that the 
|gentleman asks unanimous consent that debate be confined to 
‘five hours. 

Mr. SMALL, Unless general debate should be concluded 
earlier. 

The SPEAKER. Unless general debate should be concluded 
earlier than that. 

| Mr SMALL. The time to be equally divided between the 
gentleman from Iowa and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The time to be equally divided. 

Nx. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the 
gentleman a question, perhaps not germane, but important, 
nevertheless. Does the gentleman from North Carolina know 
‘whether the Committee on Rules has given up the idea of pre- 
[senting a rule upon this matter of certain contracts made by 
the War Department? 

Mr. SMALL. I am informed that, In any event, it will not be 
Presented to-day. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask the chairman of the Committee on Rules a question? 
| Mr. SMALL. Certainly; the gentleman stands beside him. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This is a matter of exceeding 
importance to some constituents of mine. A very great wrong 
has been done them, and I am exceedingly interested in that 
rule in having a hearing before the House, so that these people 
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ean get some recompense for the wrong that has been done 
them. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman that 
there was a hearing had before the Committee on Rules which 
just came from the printer yesterday, which has been dis- 
tributed very generally among the Members of the House. It 
was at first the intention of the Committee on Rules to present 
the rule to-day, but it was suggested that inasmuch as there 
were gentlemen who wanted to read the hearings and also prob- 
ably the hearings before the Committee on* Military Affairs 
it would be better to defer presenting the matter to the House 
until to-morrow, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the matter be presented 
to-morrow? f 

Mr. POU. I think so. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, The gentleman is chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, and the committee has taken definite 
action on the rule. Is there no understanding as to when the 
rule will be presented? 

Mr. POU. I had a talk with the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL], who is the ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Rules, and in so far as he and I can have any 
say in the matter the rule will be presented to the House 
to-morrow. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would say just 
one word more to the gentleman from North Carolina. Con- 
stituents of mine have had their land taken from them, land 
on which they did not even give an option, some of them. 
They were turned adrift and they went and made contracts for 
the purchase of other land. They have not received a cent for 
the land which was taken from them by the Government, antl 
they have no way to meet their contract obligations, An ex- 
ceedingly great wrong has been done them. 

Mr. POU. The Committee on Rules certainly has no purpose 
to attempt to delay the matter, but it was thought by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas and myself that probably it would be 
better, in the interest of time, to give the Members an eppor- 
tunity to read the hearings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nerth Carolina? 

Mr. MANN. Did the gentleman's request provide for the con- 
trol of the time? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. The time to be equally divided between 
the gentleman from Towa [| Mr. KENNEDY] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
river and harbor appropriation bill, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the river and harbor appropriation bill, with Mr. Brays of 
Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. } 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

A bill (H. R. 18462) making 

ta 


repair, and preservation of cer 
and fer other purposes. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Under the order of the House the Chair 
understands that general debate has been limited to five hours, 
one half of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] and one half by the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. KENNEDY ]—— 

Mr. SMALL. Unless general debate shall have been con- 
cluded prior to that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless general debate shall have been can- 
cluded prior to that time. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

IMr. SMALL addressed the committee. See Appendix.) 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. FREAR], 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, F desire to digress for a mo- 
ment from the bill under consideration, in order to cerrect an 
erroneous statement taken from the New York Herald’s account 
of the Security League probe. 

Recently I addressed the House on the league's charges of 
disloyalty lodged against 300 Members of Congress, and then 
made certain specific countercharges against the officers of the 
league. A resolution of investigation of the league, then 
offered, was unanimously reported by the Rules Committee and 
immediately passed the House by unanimous vote: A com- 


sppropriatinsi for. the construction, 
n public works on rivers and harbors, 
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mittee was appointed and the probe was started before the 
holiday recess, 

In the Herald article I read, Representative Fnxan charged 
the league spent more than $1,000,000 to defeat Members of Con- 
gress, which charge was denied by Col. Lydecker.” 

A brief reply is all I care to offer. I have never charged the 
league with spending any specific amount to defeat Congress- 
men, nor are the league books of much value in determining 
amounts so used, because large expenditures to defeat Repre- 
sentatives, instigated by the league, were made by other associ- 
ated organizations throughout the country. I did charge, and 
ngain repeat, that “ Security” League pamphlets contained a 
claim that the league’s annual expenses reached $1,200,000. This 
fact has been put in evidence by the committee. Lydecker now 
says that his books show only about one-quarter million dollars 
expenses in 1918. That indicates league pamphlets sought to 
deceive the public as to the league’s importance by grossly mis- 
representing its proposed expenditure. This characteristic exag- 
geration reaches from 75 to 100 per cent falsehood as to esti- 
mated league finances, disloyalty charges against Congressmen, 
and many other subjects, even down to the borrowed title of its 
make-believe “ colonel.” 

One important charge made against the league has been con- 
firmed at the outset. According to the Herald article of Decem- 
ber 20, Lydecker stated to the probe committee that $200,000 
of admitted league subscriptions came from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and from Rockefeller. The gift of $150,000 by Carne- 

_gie recalls the old armor-plate contracts made with this Govern- 
ment, that were a fitting prelude to the recent Hog Island con- 
tracts, and is a further reminder that United States Steel, a 
source of league supply, has profited hundreds of millions of 
dollars from this war. John D. Rockefeller's contribution to 
| Lydecker’s league of only $50,000 looks niggardiy and probably 
represents less than one-quarter of 1 per cent of war profits 
, wrung from the American people through boosting the price of 
gasoline alone. Guggenheim, Du Pont, Morgan, and 100 other 
. Wall Street magnates have been disclosed to be financing this 
junker league. That is the source of poisoned gas and easy 
money, used to defeat blacklisted Congressmen in 1918. 
No equal bunch of colossal egotists in or out of New York can 
| be found anywhere compared with these corporation lip patriots, 
who assail people indiscriminately, announce their proposed 
| changes to the Federal Constitution, who parade their promised 
changes in rules of Congress affecting committee c hairmanships, 
| who pompously promise to urge“ just and careful“ peace terms 
| at Versailles, who denounce 300 Representatives and numerous 
| Senators as disloyal, and in time of war widely published their 
| undertaking to elect a “loyal” Congress in place of those on 
their blacklist. 

Any irresponsible fool can set fire to a powder magazine and 

destroy all within reach. It has been demonstrated already that 
t during inflammable times of war when the pointing of the finger 
' of suspicion warranted conviction in some minds, this libelous 
| league, though a mixture of culpable legislative ignorance, false- 
| hood, colossal egotism, and love of notoriety, and under a. hypo- 
critical cover of patriotism, published to the world false libels 
| that were used by political opponents to besmirch Representa- 
| tives generally. 

Now that the war is over and the influence of hysterical 

; pronouncements has passed, this bunch of irresponsibles with 
its program affecting the peace of the world and “steadying the 
| Nation by propaganda“ is only ridiculous and no longer danger- 

ous. The probe has made reasonably certain a prediction that 
within six months this New York corporation will be as dead asa 
mackerel, except on paper. K mg Rockefeller, Root, and 
Parker are not likely to continue in active partnership with 

Lydecker, Orth, and McElroy much longer. Menken, the real 
brains, has been kicked out. Lydecker needs no further de- 
Seription; Orth’s relations to the Mexican sisal trust is sufficient 
ito show whence and why our questionnaires exist; and McNutt 
!McElroy’s $10,000 salary will dwindle 99.99 per cent, to use 

{league mathematics, as soon as this educator who “ deliberately 

insulted” the students of Wisconsin reaches his true value. 
Like Huns who ruthlessly destroyed the homes of Belgians, 
these maligners of men and destroyers of reputations in time 

‘of war can gloat over injuries inflicted on patriotic Representa- 

‘tives with honored names, more treasured than gold or worldly 
goods, names which have been dragged in the mire by these 

‘character assassins. My own election by over 15,000 majority 
shows such cowardly attacks were measured at their true value. 

One further suggestion regarding the Herald article that says 
the “probe falls to disclose anything to besmirch the patriot- 
‘ism” of the Lydecker Security League. No organized German 
propaganda during the war gave more comfort and aid to the 
enemy than the so-called Security League’s effort to create 
discord at home by besmirching our people generally or to en- 


ee 


courage the foe abroad by charging the American Congress with 
disloyalty, This junker corporation outrivaling anything in 
Prussia is the last word in un-Americanism and has been evers 
lastingly tarred with its own disloyalty stick. 

Returning to the river and harbor bill under discussion, a 
further statement is due in addition to the brief minority report 
filed for opposing the bill. 

Of the river and harbor bills presented during the past. five 
years, I have supported only one, that of 1917, carrying about 
$20,000,000, which contained items requested in times of war by, 
Secretary Baker for war purposes and could not be opposed: 
All other bills and the omnibus public-building bill have been 
opposed for reasons that apply to this bill. Some of them have 
been defeated, others have been greatly reduced, with a total 
saving to the Federal Treasury of over $100,000,000, and some 
of the worst features have been eliminated from recent bills, 
but as long as omnibus bills and committee members are 
selected with a purpose in view of securing liberal appropria- 
tions for certain home projects bills will be objectionable and 
deserve defeat. 

The cure repeatedly urged lies in a high-class, constructive, 
nonpolitical board of public works, like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with powers similar to those possessed by boards 
and officials in certain European countries, where local contribu- 
tion is enforced against the community especially benefited by 
the waterway and where governmental aid carries control of 
rail and water rates and reciprocal duties. That alone makes 
possible the use of such waterways, whereas in our country, 
apart from ship channels, not one inland waterway out of ù 
hundred improved by the Government is or apparently ever will 
be a success or a reasonable businesslike investment for the 
Government. 

The cost to the Government for furnishing a waterway for 
river commerce, per ton, is not definitely settled as to method 
of computation, and only approximate results can be reached 
because the amount properly chargeable to investment is vari- 
ously estimated, although annual maintenance is sure and cer- 
tain. Excluding ferriage, floatable timber, and sand hauled 
short distances, not affected by river “ improvements,” the fol- 
lowing estimates, in 1916, on the several rivers and canals named 
are noted in former minority views: 


Ohio River (excluding coal $40 per ton) 
Warrior and Tombigbee 
Upper Mississippi_.___ 


Laman itm iemin pie ee ere aes 4 


SEVENTY NEW PROJECTS TO BE STARTED NOW. 


The pending river and harbor bill of practically $27,000,000 
contains 125 old projects, cared for under the omnibus bill, 
and in order to revive the spirits of insistent communities this 
bill adds 70 new projects, generously scattered throughout the 
country, a few of which are immaterial, several of which are 
good, and many of which are disclosed by the engineers’ re- 
ports to be neither necessary nor of value to navigation. So 
many wasteful new projects and big appropriations for useless 
old projects have been inserted that the bill ought to be de- 
feated under ordinary conditions and is indefensible in the 
present state of the Treasury. 

On the day before this bill was reported by the River and 
Harbor Committee the press contained a statement that the 
Public Building Committee by a tie vote of seven to seven “ op-' 

posed an omnibus building bill, that they declared was purely, 
vee ” and a proposed public building bill was defeated in com- 
mittee. If I declared the bill before us is a “ pork barrel,” in- 
dignant committee members, who never opposed an item or a 
bill in their lives and who support anything and everything 
offered, would bitterly resent as a personal affront such charge, 
so I will not make it. I do say in a modest Christian spirit 
that this bill could never pass Congress but for the fact that it 
contained over a hundred old projects and 70 new projects, 
with additional surveys scattered from Maine to Mexico and to 
the Pacific coast, all of which bring votes to the bill. Not one 
item out of three, presumably, would get through if presented to 
the House singly, but in an omnibus bill everything goes. How. 
far would the bankrupt Chesapeake & Delaware 13-mile item - 
of $3,000,000 in a $25,000,000 future project get without an 
omnibus bill? How far would nearly a half million dollars’ 
appropriation in the bill for the indefensible Upper Cumberland 
eanalization $4,500,000 scheme get without an omnibus bill to 
pull it through? After spending $7,000,000 on the Cumberland 
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Its real commerce is not one-quarter what it was ‘before one 
dollar was expended by the Government in “ improvements.” 

How far would a round million dollars for two hopeless, 
insignificant ‘North Carolina canals or waterways gét without 
this omnibus bill to save it for such favored localities? How 
far would a $400,000 item get on the lower Missouri, which is 
used to protect private lands along the river, where com- 
merce last year cost the Government over 850 a ton? How far 
would items get which cover a score of rivulets and streams 
thut should first be insured against fire if the popular omnibus 
bill is abandoned? 


WHAT WE PAY FOR THROUGH LIBERTY BOND SALES AND WAR TAXES. 


When an existing national indebtedness, that has jumped 
‘Seventeen times its prewar size within two years, with Congress 
about to impose a heavy direct $6,000,000,000 burden on 
the country, with a new liberty bond issue of 100,000,000 
goon to be demanded of the American people on the plea of 
Patriotism, while liberty bonds are selling on the New York 
stock market at 94 cents on the dollar, with this unprece- 
dented financial problem confronting us the American people 
mre asked to subscribe for more liberty bonds, with which we 
‘expect to pay $3,000,000 for a bankrupt canal, $1,000,000 for 
two insignificant North Carolina waterways, $340,000 for the 
hopeless Cumberland River project, $200,000 for the doubtful 
Mississippi sound project, $580,000 to divert silt from Los 
Angeles, $400,000 to revet private lands along the Missouri 
River, and through other bills several million dollars to protect 
private lands along the lower Mississippi, with many other 
‘projects in this bill of no greater value to real navigation, 
When communities back home pound their Representatives 
on the back for local appropriations it is hard to resist the 
‘pounding, and when active lobbies camp in and around Wash- 
ington determined to get local plums for their communities, 
Representatives who expect to come back to Congress are some- 
times unable to act independently. This effort to get some- 
thing for the locality reaches a high state of perfection when 
one State, that is nameless, secured a $100,000,000 nitrate plant 
to be built by the Government at Muscle Shoals, on the Tennes- 
see River, and also about $12,000,000 of Government money for 
cansalization of the Black Warrior River, which after that large 
expenditure is deserted and practically bare of commerce. ‘Sev- 
eral million dollars more of Government funds are to be ex- 
pendon in buying Government boats for this deserted river. 
imitless Government appropriations are also in prospect for 
local highways in this same State. 
Such is the disposition of those who have secured enormous 
focal Government appropriations in the past. I am using the 
illustration for such purpose alone. Other States and commu- 
nities may be equally insistent, if not equally successful. Pres- 
ent legislative standards exalt those who aggressively demand 
Federal money for localities, until it becomes a standard for 
other communities, which demand generous helpings from the 
Federal Treasury as the price of continued public service by 
their Representatives. 

All these weaknesses in our legislative system are encour- 

aged by a loose Governmental financial policy. Both political 
parties have demanded a budget system in an effort to ‘curtail 
waste, but Congress repudiates that pledge found in ‘both party 
platforms. Every country of importance in the world excepting 
our own has adopted the ‘budget system, yet we continue to 
invite enormous waste and extravagance through numerous 
appropriation committees that act independently, and may pre- 
sent ommibus bills for passage containing good, bad, and in- 
flifferent items, carrying in the aggregate all the ‘Treasury and 
taxpayers will bear. 
I do not care to discuss this weakness In our leg- 
Islative methods beyond a simple statement of fact, which is 
‘known to every Member. The war Congress has thus far placed 
four liberty loans with the people, aggregating $17,852,000,000. 
That money was secured after tremendous effort put forth by 
every known agency in the country, with the plea of patriotic 
duty, and nearly $18,000,000,000 was subscribed by the American 
people for war purposes, 

The Secretary of the Treasury now advises us that another 
and fifth liberty loan is necessary to obtain $5,000,000,000 more 
to carry on our expenditures, while the rapidly growing revenue- 
tax bill must provide direct taxes of $6,000,000,000, covered by 
the pending revenue bill for the next fiscal year, which is in addi- 
tion to the prospective loan. Our appropriations due to war 
in the Sixty-fifth Congress, second ‘session, reached $36,119,536,- 
082, and appropriations for the present fiscal year are estimated 
at $18,000,000,000. Such figures do not carry much ‘significance 
to the average mind, and a few million dollars more or less in 
the pending river and ‘harbor bill may seem of small importanee. 


The foregoing amounts include $8,223.540,702 loaned to foreign 
Governments, a considerable portion ef which may be charged 
up to profit and loss. Hundreds of millions and presumably ‘bil- 
lions of dollars have been lost or wasted through mismanage- 
ment, inefficiency, or unnecessary expenditures from the moneys 
appropriated for war purposes, like the Hog Island and air- 
machine waste, but the American people recognize this as one of 
the accompaniments of war. 


TIME TO RETRENCH. 
Now that the war is over, a vigorous policy of retrenchment is 


break away from this policy of retrenchment? On July 1, 1918, 
the Engineer's office reported unexpended balances for water- 
way improvement amounting to about $55,000,000 in round num- 
bers. By January 1, 1919, it was estimated the balance on hand 
would be reduced to about $45,000,000. In other words, only 
$10,000,000 will have been expended in the six months, with a 
balance in the hands of the Army Engineers of $45,000,000 at the 
time this bill comes before Congress. The Engineer’s office pre- 
sented an estimate to the committee prior to the signing of the 
armistice with which to make up the bill we are now consider- 
ing.. In these estimates $2,973,000 were for maintenance of all 
waterway projects during the coming fiscal year and $7.647,500 
for improvements on old projects, reaching a total of $10,650,000, 
which, with the balance on hand and a lump sum for emergen- 
cies, cover all that the Engineers require for necessary waterway 
work at this time. > 

The Engineer’s office asked for a $5,000,000 lump sum with 
which to meet emergencies and $250,000 covering surveys. Gen. 
Taylor, of that department, however, stated to the committee 
that the Engineer's office could safely get along with a lump 
sum of $1,000,000 instead of $5,000,000 contained in the Army 
Engineer’s recommendation, which reduced that estimate $4,009,- 
000, and also that $150,000 would be sufficient to cover surveys, 
which made an additional reduction of $100,000. In other words, 
the river and harbor bill on a war basis with these reductions 
would have reached only $11,770,500, an amount that would 


.appeal to the taxpayers and those who are called upon to buy 


more liberty bonds at this time. 

The bill before us demands $26,936,344, and, in my judgment, no 
possible justification can be offered under existing conditions of 
the Treasury for this enormous increase over the amount asked 
for by the Engineer's Department, and that department has 
always made generous requests not governed by business con- 
siderations. Under the pressure of local communities which 
force their Representatives to demand increased appropriations, 
and new projects not urged by the Engineers for war purposes, 
we are confronted with a bill that includes vigorous boosts in 
amount of old projects, some of which are of doubtful value; 
and about 70 new projects have been added, a few of which may 
be worthy and important, but which, without exception, could wait 
until we have adjusted our Government affairs to better meet 
the tremendous war obligations placed upon us. With Treasury 
burdens, which never before dimly approached present demands, 
and with $45,000,000 on hand for use in the hands of the Engi- 
neers for present construction, the committee, over protests, has 
adopted 70 new projects carrying $8,768,844 in initial expendi- 
tures and an aggregate of between $25,000,000 and $50,000,000 in 
eventual new obligations. Some of these new projects, in my 
humble judgment, are indefensible now or at any time im the fu- 
ture, and while it may be hopeless to protest against their inser- 
tion in the bill I can not remain silent at this time. 

QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED OF AND BY CONSTITUENTS. aN 
Needed projects are included in this bill, but under a reduced 
Jump-sum appropriation Army Engineers will be responsible for 
expenditures, and 70 new projects may well await a careful 
separation of the good from the worthless, 

Which one of you, my colleagues, will say to his constituents 
a continued tax on passenger, freight, express, and a hundred 
other necessities is to be used to help pay for another new 
$200,000 project on the deserted Government $12,000,000 Black 
Warrior “improvement” down in Alabama? Which one of my 
colleagues will go to the people of his State asking for a con- 
tinuance of 3 cents postage on letters to help pay $400,000 in this 
bill for the deserted $20,000,000 Missouri River project, or 
$580,000 for Los Angeles's silt disposal? WIH any of my col- 
leagues ask his friends to support the needy Federal Treasury 
by investing in war stamps in order to dig out Deep Creek, or 
Scuppernong Creek, or Fishing, Swift, or Smiths North Carolina 
creeks, Murderskill, Mispillion, Raccoon, or Broad Creeks, or 
scores of other useless narrow creeks? Who among my col- 
leagues, I now ask, will plead with his constituents to buy liberty 
bonds in order to give $1,000,000, contained in this bill, to North 
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Carolina's hopeless inland waterways, or $3,000,000, contained in 

¡this bill, for the bankrupt Chesapeake & Delaware 13-mile 
canal, which the Government first helped to build originally? 

Who will dare tell their constituents that this bill saddles 70 
new projects on to the Treasury pay roll, many of them indefen- 
‘sible expenditures that will reach from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 
before completion, and all to be paid by war taxes or liberty 
bonds? Who will say to their people back home we defeated the 
public-building pork barrel in committee this year by a tie vote, 
but with $45,000,000 on hand we surrendered to a $27,000,000 
‘time-honored wasteful river and harbor bill when the Treasury 
was worse than empty? Every man must answer these ques- 
tions to his constituents and to himself when voting for this bill. 
We have appropriated for rivers and harbors in the past 
nearly a billion dollars, and the waste is notorious. Some esti- 
“mates have reached over one-half of the total amount expended. 
Harbor improvements are generally of value, but contributions 
rarely are had from favored communities as in other countries. 
River expenditures, as a rule, have brought no commerce to 

_ ‘deserted streams, which were covered with boats long before a 
dollar had been expended by the Government. We close our 
‘eyes to millions of dollars sunk in the rivers and harbors of the 
‘country, frequently for strictly local benefits, for land reclama- 
tion, for water powers, for private contractors who are primarily 
benefited, for drainage and silt-protection purposes, and some- 
times just for money to spend under the plea that it keeps labor 
‘employed. All this is done under the pretense that general 
waterway commerce will be benefited. 

REUABILITATING THE RAILROADS THAT HAVE DESTROYED INLAND-WATER- 
WAY COMMERCE, 

We silently watch millions of Government dollars go to re- 
habilitate run-down railway systems, golden streams of money 
taken from the pockets of taxpayers under the plea of war 
measures to build up rolling stock, terminals, and other neces- 
sary adjuncts of private railways; we silently accept unprece- 
dented jumps in freight and passenger rates to unheard-of pro- 
portions, which haye been imposed on the ground that more 
money must be squeezed out of the public to improve transporta- 
tion needs in time of war. 

We confront the fact that railways under private ownership 
have driven waterway commerce from all our inland streams 
and canals and that the unconscionable railway methods pur- 
sued have crushed out individual enterprise and ruined certain 
communities in order to build up others.. Buf when the question 
of taking over railways by the Government is mooted, men in 
public life generally drop the subject like a red-hot poker. Our 
distinguished Commander in Chief, who commandeered ali the 
railways and their employees with a brief sweep of the pen, 
now says he does not know what to say on the subject of Govern- 
ment ownership of railways—the first utterance of that kind 
which has emanated from that high source on any subject during 
the past six years of national affairs. Not to be outdone regard- 
ing the railways, the Director General of Railways, who took 
them over at one fell swoop, has now resigned, and in like man- 
ner leaves us stranded as to his own judgment in the matter, 
excepting to urge their retention for five years as a “ test.” 

Men, in Congress and out, who first declared we will never let 
go of the railways, and are now urging their return, look askance 
nt those who are not equally acrobatic in judgment. Meanwhile 
private railway interests are on the job 24 hours daily. They 
have employed the ablest counsel that could be furnished in or 
out of New York Security League’s corporation lawyers, while 
the harmonious chorus of approvals through the press regarding 
private railway demands indicates that a propaganda for rail- 
way return to private control is becoming thoroughly organized. 
I am not assuming to discuss the merits of a question that pre- 
sumably will be warmly debated in Congress before many months 
are past, nor do I assume to pass judgment in any way upon 
this large problem, which must be solved, but I do call attention 
to a phase of the subject that demands thoughtful consideration 
from us as legislators. : 


PRIVATE RAILWAY CONTROL HAS DESTROYED INLAND-WATERWAY TRAFFIC, 


After long and bitter struggles with the old familiar railroad 
lobbyists, Congress and the States have taken from railway 
officials the right to impose secret rebates, or the watering of 
stocks, or power to ruin or reward individuals or communities, 
or to issue free passes or other special favors, or power to charge 
all the public will pay, with other familiar results of autocratic 
control. No longer do we stand in open-mouthed awe while loco- 
motives whisk the private car of the fourth deputy assistant 
purchasing agent along the line, nor do we longer wait in the 
regular passenger car while the prima donna’s special train is 
given the right of way. Safety appliances, larger wage, better 
equipment, and improved management have become general 


through strong State control; but competition, lower rates, or 
luxurious appointments not warranted by revenue is a thing of 
the past. 

Whether any of these conditions will be bettered under Goy- 
ernment ownership is not material to this discussion, but it is 
important to know what bearing the railway problem has on 
waterway transportation. No student of the subject can close 
his eyes to the bald fact that apart from ship channels the rail- 
ways have driven commerce from our rivers by cut-throat rates, 
and no intelligible effort has been made up to the present time 
to remedy such conditions. On the contrary, the Government 
has placed hundreds of millions of dollars in our rivers and in- 
land waterways with full knowledge fhat such waterways would 
not be utilized without important changes in our transportation 
problems. While the Government has been expending these 
hundreds of millions of dollars in digging channels and in canal- 
izing useless rivers, creeks, and rivulets the railways simply wait 
until real competition is threatened, when the boat line is taken 
over by interested parties or driven out of business by cut- 
throat rates. 

Every effort to compel railways to accept minimum rates is 
thwarted by the different communities that enjoy favored freight 
rates through a fictitious waterway competition that never ex- 
ists. Every way to promote or preserve substantial waterway. 
traffic has been throttled by private railway interests. Conced- 
ing that congestion has resulted on the railways and asserting 
that no fear is had of waterway competition, which is damned 
with faint praise, the railways have made sure that such com- 
petition would be destroyed. Confronted by this remarkable 
situation, our Government, under the advice of its Army Engi- 
neers and supported by a vigorous home local lobby, continually 
gives down a golden stream of coin to improve the Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, Cumberland, Trinity, Arkansas, and a 
hundred other rivers, creeks, and rivulets that have little sub- 
stantial commerce, present or prospective, and no traffic pro- 
portionate to the enormous expenditures we have made upon 
these waterways. Antiquated canals have been taken over by 
the Government long after bankruptcy has ensued, and the 
lock tender’s dreams from one month’s end to the other are not 
undisturbed excepting through the arrival of the monthly gov- 
ernmental check, which awakens him from sound slumbers, 

Commerce can not be found on these streams outside of official 
Army engineers’ reports, which in the past have been camouflaged 
with sand and gravel, used for river improvement, hauled short 
distances, whereby the average tonnage appears to be main- 
tained, while millions of tons of logs floated long distances helps 
to maintain the length of haul. Due to repeated exposures in 
recent years this practice is being changed, but bankrupt canals 
and communities along the rivers and dry rivulets of the coun- 
try are as hungry for Government gold and as insistent as ever 
before. 

WASTED GOVERNMENT BOAT BUILDING AND RIVER IMPROVEMENTS, 


Another remarkable fact appears when the Government, 
through its war bureaus, acting with little or no scrutiny or 
restriction, has bought boats and barges for the use of the 
Democratic State chairman—Goltra, of Missouri—at a cost of 
$3,600,000 practically for his exclusive use on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, and also has built other boats for the lower Mississippi, 
Black Warrior, and other waterways to be rented out to Tom, 
Dick, and Harry at whatever terms can be had. No private 
capital would invest in boats for these deserted waterways nor 
could they profitably run if so, but a generous Government 
Treasury, with $18,000,000,000 in outstanding bonds, is used to 
finance the dreams and speculations of waterway associations 
and private interests, until Secretary McAdoo, on December 15, 
served public notice through the press that contracts executed 
by him for building such boats would probably be a dead loss 
to the Government unless Congress extends the period of Gov- 
ernment control of railways for five years in which to test out 
the experiment. 

All the millions spent for the improvement of these waterways 
and for the construction by the Government of boats for private 
use will be wasted, according to the Railroad Director Gen- 
eral's opinion, unless a fair test of Government control can be 
had. Yet Congress and war boards, and even other Cabinet 
officers, in the face of this unbusinesslike proceeding, blindly 
continue the indefensible waste. 

PRIVATE OR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS AND WATERWAYS. 

Our Government is the only Nation of importance that refuses 
to accept a businesslike financial budget, and in equally myste- 
rious fashion it is practically the only Government in the world 
that tenaciously clings to private ownership of railways, not- 
withstanding that policy has resulted in the destruction of our 
inland waterway transportation. All important railway lines 
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gre State owned in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Japan, South 
‘Africa, Australia, and other countries. Over one-half of the 
Ines operated under the English flag, according to statistics, 
or about 53,400 miles against 83,292 miles, are State owned, and 
the remainder are rapidly being taken over by the Government. 
In France the Government operates only a limited number of 
Its railways, but by operation of law all are to come into the 
possession of the Government in the course of time. This prin- 
‘ciple also is invoked by the South American and Central Ameri- 
can Governments according to authorities that have compilea 
i statistics on the subject. Irrespective of merits or demerits 
‘of the railway problem, Congress continually is asked to give 
‘down liberally for impossible waterways without contributions 
from localities, giving to the community having the longest or 
‘most powerful reach, irrespective of comparative commercial 
necessity or possible utility, and we are continually asked to 
look to Germany and other foreign Governments for justifica- 
‘tion of such course. Every student of the subject knows that 
local contributions are generally imposed in Europe with water- 
vay improvements, and wherever appreciable waterway traffic 
exists in European countries it is generally due to exceptional 
‘conditions affecting coal or other low-grade freight that are 
‘easily distinguished from our own conditions and to a control 
tof railway rates that is exercised abroad in favor of cheap 
traflic for the waterways. 


F INDEFENSIBLE OMNIBUS APPROPRIATION SYSTEM. 


* Yet we cling to antiquated omnibus appropriations where the 
strong pull is not ignored and where no intelligible system of 
public work or improvement is exercised now or is in prospect. 
Anyone who protests against present blind methods of giving 
money from the Public Treasury under the lack of system now 
employed is taken to task by waterway organizations that live 
in fanciful dreams and have their annual delightful outings and, 
more important than all else under the present system, are potent 
actors in influencing the complexion of our river and harbor 
‘bills, Puck’s philosophical reflections of “ what fools we mortals 
be.” may have been inspired by a brief study of our waterway 
‘program as disclosed by river and harbor bills passed by Con- 
‘gress. In addition to this remarkable situation, we are now con- 
‘fronted by the fact that generally every dollar poured into these 
inland waterways is primarily for the benefit of local interests 


‘and is taken from the pockets of taxpayers through war-revenue ° 


bills or liberty loans. 

Those who represent local committees are sure to feel that 
their project is an exception to the rule and ought to be made a 
charge upon the Public Treasury. But I submit that under 
Present conditions, where no immediate necessity can be shown, 
it is a reckless and unjustified policy for Congress to put 70 
new projects into the pending bill and thereby add nearly 
$9,000,000 in amount to the total, with a future burden which 
comes by their adoption, reaching $25,000,000 to possibly double 
that amount, depending on underestimates and eventual depths 
to be demanded. 

This much I have said in a general way to call attention 
to the system or lack of system which is more reckless to-day 
jthan it was five years ago, when these wasteful measures were 
first opposed in Congress, because the Treasury burden is im- 
measurably greater. No Member cares to incur the ill will of 
his brother Member or to attack items which may have political 
bearing upon the Member's home constituency, and I have no 
purpose in criticism further than to demonstrate the weakness 
and wastefulness of a system or lack of system which is unlike 
that of any other nation on the face of the globe. The bill 
before us has earmarks that show to what extent our lack of 
waterway or public improvements will carry us. It is true that 
“Army engineers are high-class men who have approved these 
projects, but a brief glance at impossible waterway projects 
approved in the past by Army engineers scattered all over 
the country illustrates their poor judgment or lack of independ- 
ence when confronted or surrounded with influences that have 
been potent with them ever since the young cadet first received 
his appointment to West Point many years before. Nor is it 
fair or just to expect such officers, however independent or con- 
scientious—and I do not question their high standards—to stand 
between hungry local communities represented by Congressmen 
and influential Senators on the one hand and by an unappre- 
clative and often misguided public on the other. 

The lack of a financial Government budget is sure to be a 
source of never-ending trouble until we get rid of a system that 
permits gathering together of scores of local appropriations in 
omnibus river and harbor and public-building bills. It is the 
system that is primarily at fault, and until that system is 
changed the only possible cure presented is by making small 


lump-sum appropriations, to be placed in the hands of Army 
engineers. to meet present maintenance and pressing emer- 


gencies. With $45,000,000 in the hands of such engineers, it is 
submitted that the bill before us has no justification and should 
be defeated. 

I will not discuss the items in detail, but will refer to several 
that to my mind call for the defeat of the proposed bill. And 
let me say in passing that while I do not intend to take up much 
of the time of the committee, I hope when some of the items 
are presented to discuss them in an effort to show that the 
Army engineers themselves do not claim they are important or 
necessary at this time. ` 

Large harbor interests at New York and elsewhere can be 
protected by the engineers through a suitable lump-sum appro- 
priation; and while it is not a satisfactory way of lessening 
the waste, it is far better than to place increased unjust burdens 
upon the backs of people who alone do not yet appreciate the 
weight of burdens already assumed. 


A LUMP-SUM APPROPRIATION WILL REDUCE WASTEFUL EXPENDITURES. 


I have offered a minority report which proposes a lump 
sum of from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 to take care of any, 
necessary existing waterway project for the next fiscal year,’ 
and is in addition to the $55,000,000 in the hands of the Army, 
engineers on July 1, 1918, only $10,000,000 of which has since 
been expended, according to their statement. I confess feeling 
that we are between the devil and the deep sea in placing lump 
sums entirely in the hands of the Army engineers, because their 
recommendations are often indefensible, but at least it will have 
the merit of reducing expenditures far below the amount named 
in this bill by the committee. 

Take two or three projects named by the committee as a 
sample of the judgment displayed by Army engineers, whose 
recommendations appear in the pending bill. Four hundred 
thousand dollars is asked for in this bill by the engineers for, 
the Missouri River from Kansas City to the mouth, a distance. 
of 400 miles. This sum is in addftion to a balance of 81.207.750 
for this stretch of river which was on hand available at the 
beginning of the last fiscal year. On page 2820, Engineers’ Re- 
port for 1918, appears the statement that $16,194,249 has been 
spent on this 400-mile reach of the river. Estimated at 4 per cent! 
annual interest, this makes an annual interest charge on the 
Government Treasury of about $650,000, apart from annual) 
maintenance, that in turn becomes an interest charge. On 
page 2919 the commerce for 1917, after deducting sand and 
gravel hauled about 1 mile by owners, reached just 11,748 tons, 
or about 39 tons a day, much of which was hauled short dis- 
tances, and at an average interest cost to the Government, after, 
furnishing the waterway, of over $50 a ton. Ninety-five per cent 
of the $400,000 is used for diking and revetment along the 
river banks, which protects private lands back of the river, 
although these lands make no contribution toward the cost. 
No boat line exists on the river and none is in prospect. A’ 
miserable waste of millions of dollars, recommended by Army 
engineers, after being rejected by Col. Townsend, head of the 
Mississippi Committee, is now a standing monument of water- 
way waste which these officers seek to Justify by fanciful dreams 
of interested localities. 

Again, on page 2329, the engineers report $272,870 total ex- 
penditure in past years for a small waterway from Norfolk to 
sounds of North Carolina, with questionable commerce, except- 
ing one item labeled “ Miscellaneous.” That comprises two- 
thirds of all carried on the waterway and may have been 
hauled from 1 to 10 miles, so far as facts indicated. Such 
statistics are valueless in character. After the present bill was 
reported to the committee from the Engineers’ Department a’ 
new appropriation of $250,000 was added in the pending bill, 
or nearly as much as has been expended during all the years 
that this waterway has been used. No possible justification in 
these times of heavy taxation can warrant such extravagance. 
Again, the old familiar hopeless inland waterway from Norfolk 
to Beaufort, on which $3,744,400 has been wasted, with a balance 
on hand available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, of 
$649,725, receives in addition $750,000 after it was submitted by 
the Engineers’ office to the committee. The insignificant com- 
merce on this waterway, about one-half of which is piling and 
logs, also indicates a further loss of nearly one-half, or 50 per 
cent, during the last four years, and a startling fact from the 
taxpayer’s viewpoint is that the cost of dredging along this so- 
called waterway has increased 100 per cent on portions of the 
project within the past three years, yet the clang of the en- 
gineer’s iron scoop rings merrily on as long as the scoop reaches 
the Federal Treasury. eta 

Other old projects that have been continually opposed give 
testimony to the extravagant methods pursued under the exist- 
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ing system. It is impossible to remedy or curtail such expendi- 
tures materially as long as the omnibus method of appropria- 
tions. continues. : 


EXTRAVAGANT NEW PROJECTS TO BE PAID BY LIBERTY BOND SALES. 


To the burden placed upon the Treasury by large additions 
to old projects the committee in the pending bill has added about 
70 new projects, including -$3,000,000 for the bankrupt Chesa- 
peake and Delaware 13-mile-canal, that, like the Norfolk-Beau- 
fort $5,000,000 canal, is used to take the seasickness-out of the 
sea. This in addition to several million dollars in this bill 
appropriated for the Delaware and Schuylkill in the near 
neighborhood that have ‘actual commerce and yearly make 
generous demands upon the Federal Treasury. A few hundred 
thousand dollars more is Inserted in the bill to begin work 
on the ‘hopeless canallzation project on the upper Cumberland 
that will wipe out over $4,500,000: more from thé Federal Treas- 
ury before completion, in addition to over $7,000,000 already 
spent upon this river with an insignificant commerce, present or 
prospective. 

The ubiquitous Ouachita project of 360. miles of deserted river 
on which we have spent $3,350,150, with constantly increasing 
estimates of several millions, again confronts us in this bill. 
Three hundred thousand dollars is added for more locks under 
Document No. 7, Sixty-fifth Congress. Last year's report on 
‘this hopeless project shows 2,667 snags were pulled out of the 
stream, 428 stumps.and branches were jarred from their moor- 
ings, and 1,141 other obstructions were rescued by all the 
engineers’ force that could be spared from the European battle 
front. After deducting logs and timber rafted and barged, and 
sand and gravel, the commerce“ reached 23,689 tons, of which 
over 8,000 tons was marked Miscellaneous.“ What further 
need of expert testimony is necessary to show the public the 
value of this project than the appearance of local legislators 
from both ends of the Capitol before the committee who urged 
its adoption? By way of commerce comparison. one joint harbor 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota that has had about double the ex- 
penditure given this river, alone showed over 50,000,000 tons 
commerce in 1917 or over 2,000 times as much. 

Many similar illustrations could be furnished showing -the 
hopeless canalization waste that is now going on all over the 
country through the recommendations of engineers and easy 
acquiescence of Congress. 

The Black Warrior River, which has been ostensibly com- 
pleted at a cost of over $10,000,000, with the picturesque Tom- 
bigbee gets a new $200,000. project in this bill in addition to over 
' $200,000 annual expenditure already imposed for many Jocks, 
‘repairs, and salaries. But why go over the same list of old 
and new hopeless projects that will eternally bob up as long as 
‘omnibus river and harbor bills lead to the doors of the Fed- 
eral Treasury? Among the smaller items the Mispillion Creek 
‘cut-offs on the short, tortuous” stream are again inserted. 
‘The new appropriation carries an amount equal to all that has 
been spent on this stream during past years, and this is another 
evidence of unretrenched -expenditures included in the bill. 
Then there is Deep Creek, that is noted for its shallow waters; 
‘New Begun Creek, which turns up again in the pending bill; 
Scuppernong Greek; Jones Creek; Pagan Creek; Mattaponi 
Creek; Raccoon Creek; Wicomico Creek; the -familiar Okla- 
wahn Creek, and shallow waters with pretentious names too 
numerous to mention, all of which find resting place in the 
pending bill and carry a total obligation reaching $25,482,534, 
jwhich will presumably be doubled within the near future 
‘through increased depth of the various projects that invariably 
follow. 


THE OMNIBUS BILL STANDS OR FALLS WITHOUT AMENDMENT. 


A brief statement of the situation is offered without further 
argument, for I d^ not believe it is incumbent upon any Mem- 
|ber to make continued protests and strenuous contests against 
such bills, when such opposition is resented by many different 
Members of the House who are interested In some particular 
project contained in the bill. All items will presumably re- 
main, because it is impossible to strike out one without the 
collapse of all. It may be equally useless to try to defeat the 
[bill on its merits where so many interested localities demand 
Its passage, and it is significant that this bill with 70 new proj- 
ects is being urged through the short session by our political 
Friends who expect to surrender the legislative reins in the 
near future. It may be that with a short lease of political life 
the majority party cares little for the record made here at this 
time, and that record could not be made without acquiescence 
of others outside of the majority party, but I am content to 
register such opposition as may seem necessary in giving what 
I belicve to be a brief exposition of a few indefensible Items in 


the bill. It contains many such items, in my judgment, based 
on statistics furnished us by the engineers, and such items could 
only pass Congress through the omnibus system. 

Let me conclude by saying that with $45,000,000 now in the 
hands of the Army engineers on January, 1919, it is a reckless 
legislative act to put through during this short session an ap- 
propriation bill for ‘rivers and harbors that carries more than 
—— the amount reported by liberal engineers as absolutely 

ry. 

The public-buildings bill committee, according to the publie 
press, again refused to recommend a public building pork. barrel 
at this session, and it was defeated in the committee by a tie 
vote. I will not refer to the pending river and harbor bill as 
u “pork-barrel” measure. I will not wound ‘the tender sensi- 
bilities of my colleagues on the committee by using terms which 
seem popular in other committees and other legislative bodies, 
but I do say that without the omnibus feature, which permits 
the ‘inclusion of many wasteful waterway projects from Maine 
to ‘Mexico and on many deserted rivers and rivulets, it would 
be impossible to put through many of the items that are found 
in the pending Dill. It is part of wisdom and public duty to 
defeat the bill and pass a substitute containing a small lump 
sum for present needs. ‘For the reasons given in the minority 
report, at the proper time I expect to offer for passage a sub- 
ee Pei at ion He of $12,000,000 ‘to $15,000,000 in 
place o e waste ore us, which can 
yf legislative action. f „„ 

were is nothing further I care to say to the committee at 
this time, except at the proper time I desire, when projects are 
presented, to make some brief statements regarding a few of the 
projects which ought to be defeated, in my judgment, and I 
shall be content with that program. ‘Heretofore, at times, I 
have taken a great deal of the time of the committee, and some- 
times, possibly, unsuccessfully, but I have endeavored to dis- 
close the views which I had of such bills without regard to the 
locality or whether they struck my own community. Let me 
Say that the committee will bear me out in the statement that 
when a $2,000,000 appropriation for a project which flows past 
my district 150 miles I asked to cut it in two in the committee, 
and it was cut down to $1,200,000, and on the floor of the 
House I asked to have it reduced $600,000. This year this bill 
carries only $250,000 for 700 miles of the greatest river on the 
continent, and yet the waterway project on the North Carolina ~ 
coast, a hopeless inland waterway, carries $1,000,000, and the 
Missouri River carries $400,000 at this time. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOOHER. In stating what had been appropriated for 
the Missouri River the gentleman says that the Engineer's re- 
port showed $16,973,440.24. 

Mr. FREAR. For this 200-mile section of the river. 

Mr. BOOHER. For this project—— 

Mr. FREAR. I meant to say that after we have appropriated 
all that money, before and since this project was adopted, we 
have only secured 11,700 tons of actual commerce last year. 

Mr. BOOHER. Would ìt not be fair to state in this connec- 
tion that before the project that is now being carried on to im- 
prove the Missouri River there was no deepening of the chan- 
nel, or snagging and dredging; that it was just simply keeping 
up and revetting the banks? 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman wants my judgment and that of 
men whom I have talked to who are familiar with the Missouri 
River, who have navigated that river in boats, and they say 
that all of this money that is being appropriated at this time is 
valueless for navigation purposes and will only help to serve 
for the revetment and redyking for private lands about 
500,000 acres of land along the river. ‘The best evidence of that 
fact, if the gentleman will permit, is this: After all these years 
during which we have spent this money, to-day not a single boat 
line is upon the river, and we have the best navigable facilities 
there we have ever had; and yet once that river was dotted with 
boats, On both sides of the river run railways, and you will 
never have a boat line until you compel the railways to permit 
it to live. 

Mr. BOOHER. ‘The gentleman ought to be fair enough In 
discussing the boat line to tell why the boat line has left the 
river from Kansas City to St. Louis. 

Mr. FREAR, I will suggest one boat line was built there, 
and I understand they had hard work to exist, notwithstanding 
the stock of that boat line is owned by the men who get the bene- 
fit of it by shipping their own goods. 

Mr: BOOHER. Now, the fact is those boats were comman- 
deered by the Government and taken off the Missouri River 
at the beginning of the war and taken south on the Mississippi? 

Mr. FREAR, Presumably true. 


1919. 


Mr. BOOHER. But was not a guaranty made between the 
War Department and the owners of the Kansas City line that 
the Kansas City line should be put back just as soon as pos- 
sible at the close of the war? x 

Mr. FREAR. No; pardon me, if the gentleman will permit, 
I want to ask him a question there. Is it not a fact that when 
the question was put to that boat company—Mr. Dickey and 
others—that he refused to guarantee the boat line would be 
put back, and that point was raised in our committee, and that 
no boat line is in prospect? 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman now tells what took place 
before the committee. Mr. Dickey, when before the commit- 
tee, said he did not know what would be done; that he had 
been in the city of Washington on a war board since the decla- 
ration of war, and that he had not been back and did not know 
what the directors had done. 

Mr. FREAR. There has been no effort by the gentleman 
who is now talking, or anyone else, to give the committee or 
„give the House of Representatives a guaranty that the Mis- 
souri River boat line would be reestablished there, and $400,000 
‘is in this bill without any hope of use of the waterway. 

' Mr. BOOHER. Does not the gentleman remember Mr. 
p Dickey was before the committee, and when he was asked by 
the chairman of the committee what arrangement was made 
between the Government and the boat line he replicd that the 
boat line 

+ Mr. FREAR. Oh, I accept just what the committee stated. 
1 do not want to yield any further along this line. I want to 
be entirely courteous to the gentleman, because he is one of 
the most courteous members of the committee and has been 
very kind to me, but I do say this that if Kansas City was 
‘sincere in the idea of putting on 2 boat line they would have 
come with a guaranty. They have had all this time since the 
question was raised and they have not offered it. There has 
not been a single bushel of grain carried from Kansas City to 
St. Louis on this river, and that was the proposition originally 
‘for which the project was urged. All the traffic has come from 
St. Louis to help out Kansas City business men, who own the 
Stock of the boat line, and yet they will not guarantee they will 
put that boat line back. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does not the gentleman remember that the 
hearings show that the chairman of the committee, when Mr. 
Dickey was before it, asked him the question if it was not a 
fact that when the Government took over this boat line the Kansas 
City company guaranteed that they would put the boat line back 
on the river before the Secretary of War would permit the boats 
to be taken off? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not say as to that. I know this, that 
there is no guaranty; that is, any offer that is tangible. 

Mr. BOOHER. I do not know what the directors of the boat 
line have ever done toward restoring the boats. 

Mr. FREAR. They have had notice of this situation right 
along. 

Mr. BOOHER. Do you think they could build a line of boats 
since the armistice was signed? 

Mr. FREAR. But they could bring back that line of boats. 
‘And what is more, the boats there are unsuitable for naviga- 
tion. Notwithstanding the stockholders and the men who get 
the benefit of the transportation freights, they could not make it 
profitable. 

Mr. BOOHER. But all the people get the benefit? 

Mr. FREAR. But they were the ones most interested in fur- 
nishing commerce because the line carried their own goods. 

Mr. BOOHER. They were the business men of Kansas City. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I do not question their enterprise, but I 
do question the judgment they have exercised. 

Mr. BOOHER. Would the gentleman be willing, if the direc- 
tors of this boat-line company went to work now toward getting 
their boats built and put them on the river, to not oppose the 
passage of the bill? 

Mr. FREAR. I would say, Mr. Chairman, unless Kansas 
City, or unless the State of Missouri, after we have expended 
$16,000,000 on this 400-mile strip of river, is willing to do some- 
thing toward contributing, unless the money is not spent en- 
tirely for the reclamation of land and for revetment of this 
500,000 acres, we ought to stop immediately except to maintain 


the channel. 
Mr. BOOHER. Then, why keep the channel open? 
Mr. FREAR. Providing any man is willing to take the 


chance of putting boats on there as they existed before a dollar 
was spent by the Government. And I would still keep the 
channel open and in better condition than it ever was before. 
Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman knows the reason why there 
are no boats on the river now? 
Mr. FREAR. Certainly. I think I can agree with the gentle- 
man very largely. 
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Mr. BOOHER. When they had boats on the river there-wa 
no railroad up and down on either side. f 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOOHER. To carry out the idea presented by the chair- 
man of the committee on his presentation this morning, the very. 
reason they have been driven off is because there has been no 
freight rate between the river and the railroad. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman will pardon me. I can not 
agree to that. The reason it has been driven off the Missouri, 
off of the Mississippi, off of the Arkansas, off the Cumberland, 
and off the Tennessee, and practically every river is that the 
railroads put down a rate that was not profitable to the railroads 
but drove the boats out of business. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then the railroads are to blame? 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly, largely. That is so, according to 
the judgment of the Army engineers and others who have studied 
the cause of waterway disuse. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then the gentleman, or no other man that 
has opposed the rivers appropriation, has ever done anything 
to compel the railroads not to do those very things. 

Mr, FREAR. How are you going to do it when the communi- 
ties object fo minimum rates? We will have that tested out 
when the bill comes up for the ownership of railroads. Then we 
will see who believes that the railroads ought to be returned 
to private hands, provided we want to maintain your water 
transportation. 

Mr. BOOHER. And then the gentleman would not be op- 
posed to the improvement of this river up to a standard, provided 
we had some railroad legislation? 

Mr. FREAR. I would like to say that—as they do in Eu- 
rope—I would want to have a waterway or public works com- 
mittee carefully selected, of men who have a positive program 
to develop, and then I would want them to make a recommenda- 
tion, and not have it come from gentlemen of this community 
or that community as it is to-day, asking that money be given 
to their community. That ought not to be the test. There 
ought to be an opportunity to pass upon this question without 
reference to the different communities affected, the utility and 
actual commercial use of the waterway. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does the gentleman believe in water trans- 
portation, anyhow? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not believe there can be any question of 
that. I have never opposed a reasonable appropriation for any 
harbor or anything that carries real water transportation. 
Here is $16,000,000 for this one project, and no traffic there. 
Does not the gentleman think the Government has done its full 
share and that it is time for the individuals or the State to take 


‘care of the situation? 


Mr. BOOHER. Does not the gentleman know that there has 
been less than $7,000,000 appropriated on this project? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not care about that particular project. I 
am speaking about a river that formerly had a fleet of boats on 
it before one dollar was spent and has none now. 

Mr. BOOHER. You are speaking of a-navigable river. In 
the last 20 years this river has been nonnavigable, and is full 
of sand bars and snags, and we are trying to confine it within 
its banks and keep it there. 

Mr. FREAR. And incidentally reclaiming 500,000 acres of 
land that do not give one dollar to that work, according to the 
report of the engineers. i 

Mr. BOOHER. Does not the gentleman know that the men 
who live in the Missouri River bottom do their own levee work? 

Mr. FREAR. But you are going to charge the people in the 
Mississippi River bottom lands one-third of the cost. Why not 
charge the people of the Missouri River bottom lands one-third 
where they get the same comparative benefit? 

Mr. BOOHER. Why does not the gentleman introduce a pro- 
vision of that kind? 

Mr. FREAR. There would be no use. Would the gentleman 
vote for it? Would the gentleman vote to compel his constitu- 
ents to pay one-third, as is done in the lower Mississippi? 

Mr. BOOHER. We can not do it under our statute. 

Mr. FREAR. Will you introduce a resolution in your legisla- 
ture to have it done? 

Mr. BOOHER. I am not a member of the legislature. 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, I can not follow the gentleman in his chang- 
ing positions. I think the eyidence of good faith is shown right 
there. 

Mr. BOOHER. The people of the South do not appropriate 
money for the improvement of the river. They are appropriating 
money for levee work. 

Mr. FREAR. That is all that the Missouri River money is 
spent for. Over 95 per cent of the money spent last year. ac- 
cording to the engineer's report, was for revetment and diking, 
and not a dollar of that was for the dredging of the river. 
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Mr. BOOHER:. That was absolutely necessary: for the preser- 
vation of the banks of the river and to keep the river within the 
banks. 

Mr: FREAR:. Why do you: insist: that: they shall) contribute 

_ one-half! in the expense on western harbors? Why not say to 
the Stute of Missouri, ou must pay an equal amount, au 
amount equal to what the people: elsewhere pay for such 
improvements” ? 
Mx. BOOHER. 
river: and harbor: 

I think: the people: of the West have been liberal in that 

regard, and I think the people of the South have) been very: 


|liberal. Before the adoption of this proſeet the people always 
contributed to the: revetment; and in most cases one-half’ the 
cost. 


Mr. FRHAR:. Yes. The gentleman: will: pardon me. He is 
taking up my time. He can have his owu time. 
| Mri BOOHER: The: people of the South. have been very, 
liberal in their contributions. 

Mr. FREAP. The gentleman is taking my time: 
| Mr; MADDEN. It is all right. It is very interesting. 

Mr. BOOHER: The money raised by the people of the South 
is used for levee: 
| Mr FREAR. I know. 

p Mr. BOOHER: The Government does net levee: 
| Mr. FREAR. I agree to that. I have agreed to it twiee. 

Mr. BOOHER: Now, the Missouri River people have to do 
their own leveeing; and all they: ask the Government to do is to 
| keep the river cleared out after they have got the levees built. 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I have only time to say that 
there are a number of projects. in the bill that ought to be 
inquired into by the House, but from what appears. to be the 
disposition of the House: as to the items I do not hope that 
we can break into the bill! That can not be done in this body; 
but, nevertheless, I shall try to: perform my duty as J see it, 
and I shall try to do that by giving a fair discussion to some 
of the items in the bill. T realize that this is an unpleasant 
duty. The members of the committee have been very generous 


to me in their treatment. They have been considerate; and |’ 
kind} and that is saying a good deal, because sometimes they: |. 


‘have important projects involving a great deal at stake, But 
|L do. not see how ai member of the committee cam do his duty 
| when: put: on} m committee unless he expresses his convictions 
fairly and frankly: 

Mr. MADDEN. I got the idea from the gentleman's remarks 
that it wus a very pleasant: duty that he is performing. At 
least? it is a very: valuable: daty. ; 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I regret that D feel constrained 
to make a: few comments at this moment which come to my; 
mind after listening: to the: gentleman: from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Prear]}. These comments willi be critical of the gentleman. 
Every legislative body and every committee and every: organi- 
zu tion of any: kind serving the publie interests is benefited! and 
helped by honest: criticism: Criticism is valuable. All of us 
are human; we are all prone to err. None are infallible, and 
an honest mind, seeking the truth upon any publie question, 
ought: always to be willing to listen to criticism: prompted by 
an honest mind: with a: desire to learn the truth. The Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors is nonpartisam in its activities. 
Since I have been a: member of the committee I have never 
heard) the question of politics. raised: For eight years since I 
hu ve been a member of the committee I have never heard sec- 
tionalism suggested in any way, pro or: con, regarding any 
items in the bill. The gentleman: from Wisconsin for several 
years has chosen to oppose river and harbor; bills, and it has: 
been his privilege and his right to do so. But, Mr. Chairman, 
a man who criticizes another, who criticizes. the legislation or 
public acts of others, ought to be sure that he deals only with 
the truth, and that he criticizes. honestly, and fairly and justly. 


The criticism of the gentleman from Wisconsin—and E hesitate 


to say so, and T say so in no spirit of personal unfriendliness— 
did not confine itself to the truth. Mr. Chairman, the most 
dangerous falsehood is a half truth. Lou can take any legisla- 


tive conclusion about a. public proposition which. is based upon 
various reports or sources of information, and you can cull from 


those detached statements and facts and then parade them as 
representing the consensus of truth about the matter, and yet 
the criticism may present a dangerous and wicked: falsehood: 


The gentleman. from Wisconsin. or any; other Member can 


‘criticize items in this bill and do it as a man, do it truthfally 
and fairly and honestly and justly, and he owes, it: to himself 

and to the House to do so. But he ouglit to be very. sure that 
lie: predicates liis criticism. on the cternal foundations of truth 
and fairness. 


We appropriate money to take care of the 


This bill is: not infallible: No appropriation. bill which is 
presented? to this. House is beyond! the pale of criticism: Itris 
m within the limits. of a democracy to be perfect: in its legis- 
ation. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin refers to tlie activities of 
Members for the improveinent off waterways- and harbors: in 
their States and districts. aud imputes selfish: and sectional 
motives- to them. 
Ir. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I can not be interrupted now. : 

The CHAIRMAN, Does tlie gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I refuse to be interrupted: 

The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman declines to yield! 

Mr. SMALL. I will give you an opportunity later. The gen- 
‘tleman has made an indictment against the membership of the 
committee and the membership of this House; against the mem- 
bership of the committee because he says they have brought in 
a bill containing appropriations for projects: and improvements 
not in the publie interest, which are wasteful}, and can not be 
justified! as an activity of the House of Representatives. He 
Says this: “wicked’” Lill is going: to pass: the House, carrying 
with it the indictment that the membership of this House: will 
support a bill not in the public interest, involving a waste of the 
public money. It is an unfair, unjust, unjustifiable criticism 
of the committee and of the House. I make this expression 
immediately after the gentleman has concluded. I do not make 
it unkindly;; but the gentleman: has not. made: a: criticism. of 
this. river and harbor’ bill creditable: to a man seeking: only the 
truth and!desirous of doing only justice and fairness, Edo not 
impute the slightest moral! turpitude to the: gentleman: from 
‘Wisconsin. I have studied’ the gentleman: from Wisconsin. 
trying to ascertain something about his mental methods. The 
‘only way I can account for them—because I do not impute the 
slightest lack of moral conception to his make-up—is: that: for 
some reason or other on river and harbor: legislation the gen- 
tleman has great difficulty. in being, intellectually. honest: In 
‘all truth and fairness. I commend that criticism, to the gentle- 
man, with the liope that in good time lie will reform. 

Mr. FREAR: Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mx. SMALL.. In just a moment. During the Cliristmas.holl- 
days I went home to my district. and took. a: ride out in the 
country. I came by the home of a reputable colored man. He 
is. quite a huntsman, and I stopped: and spoke to him and his 
family. I noticed a dog in the yard. I complimented! the dog. 
and I said, He must be a good coon dog.“ Oh,“ he said, 
“that dog is worthless.” I said, “How about possum?“ No 
good at all.“ I said, How about rabbit?“ Why,“ he said, 
“it takes him 10 minutes to run a mile. He never can catch a 
rabbit.“ I said., What is he good for?“ He said, He is a 
great barker. He used to frighten the folks in this neighborhiood 
by barking all the time, but now nobody is afeared of him, and, 
d—n him, I am going to kill him.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr; FREAR. Now will the gentleman yield? H 

Mr. SMALL. I will. f : 
| Mi FREAR. That is the proper place to-yield:. I will ask 
ithe: gentleman; if: he: remembers, in 1916, how, strenuously. he 
supported that year’s river and harbor bill; hows he declared) it 
was in every respect! good, and could stand: any. criticism; and 
how at the same time he criticized me very severely, and yet 
how 183 Members of the House voted, against tlie bill and 20 
pairs: were recorded against the bill, and when it went over to 
the Senate men, Who like myself were, possibly, from the gentle- 
man's standpoint, intellectually dishonest, took the same posi- 
ition that I did and as they have for several years? Is it not true 
that the gentleman: himself, due to these long years of training, 
believing that the idea is primarily to get something for the 
community, forgets: that there is another viewpoint, that: of 
te men all over the country who pay the taxes and who object 
to giving $1,000,000 in this bill to waterways in North Carolina, 
the Senppernong, andi Beaufort, and other projects down there 
unless they can see some. trafie to justify. them and some neces- 
sity for them? Is that intellectual dishonesty? Is. that bark- 
ing? If so, let me say to the gentleman from North Carolina, 
who so willingly: criticizes. me 

Mr. SMALL. What is tlie gentleman's. question? 

Mr. FREAR. That the gentleman at the same time is likely 
to make mistakes; is he not? 

! Mr SMALI.. What is the gentleman's question? 
Mr. FREAR: The question is, Is not the gentleman liable 
‘to make some mistakes of judgment in this particular case? 

Mr. SMALT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FREAR: The other was simply a.preludé to tlie question. 

Mr. SMALL. But the gentleman is: as usual in his 
‘citation. It was not the 1910 bill of which the present chair- 
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man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors challenged criti- 

cism. It was the bill which was approved August 8, 1917, and 

I recall to the membership of the House that there was not one 
Member of the House who succeeded in effectually assailing or 
criticizing an item in the 1917 bill. 

Mr. FREAR. That was the last bill? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, no; the last bill was passed in June, 1918. 

Mr. FREAR. That was the bill that I supported. Every 
other bill has been attacked, and the votes will show it. Does 
the gentleman say that the bill before the last one did not have 
more than 130 votes against it? 

Mr, SMALL. I forget the number. 

Mr. FREAR. I can cite the gentleman to the vote. Does the 
gentleman claim that those Members who voted against that bill 
were intellectually dishonest? 

Mr. SMALL. I have never said that. The gentleman mis- 
quotes me, 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman attacks me and accuses me of 
being intellectually dishonest because I advocated the defeat 
of that bill. 

Mr. SMALL. Is not the gentleman trying to get in good com- 
pany without being able to qualify? 

Mr. FREAR, The gentleman is in as good company as the 
chairman of the committee, but unfortunately does not see things 
tlie same as I do, and that, of course, is his privilege as a Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Mr, SMALL. So it is the gentleman's privilege. That is a 
I wish to say. i 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for 80 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if I may divert the attention of 
the House for a few moments from the subject which has been 
under discussion, I desire to call attention to the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, and if I can get through with that quickly 
enough I desire then to call attention to a matter in connection 
with discharges from the Army. 

I have received almost innumerable letters from all the 
country complaining about the payments of allotments by the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau and the payment of allotments made 
by soldiers out of their monthly pay. Here, for instance, is one 
letter written by the chairman of the local board for the county 
of Minnehaha, S. Dak. : 

{War Department, local board for the county of Minnehaha, State of 
South Dakota. 
> Sioux FALLS, S. DAK., 
December 17, 1918. 
Con, n Maxx, of Illinois, 
eee Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sm: The following are a few instances of nearly a hundred 
cases of similar kind that have come to the knowledge of the board, It 
appears to this board that the way these allotments have been handled 
is a disgrace to the American Nation, the memory of which will remain 
975 9 Pe ae a. 12 jong, ae he lives. we wail 

y came in e ofice carrying two dren, ages 2 and 
4 years. She asked the board to obtain her allotments and allowance 
for her, stating that her husband had been in the Army six months and 
she had received one check only from the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 
She had a few hens, and had traded a dozen eggs that day for a bottle 
of milk and a loaf of bread, and that was all they had to eat. Her chil- 
dren were both sick; one of the children had spasm the night before. 
She thought it would die, but did not have enough money to notify a 


hysi N 
p The board, out of their own pockets, furnished her with some money to 
buy food and medicine, and sent her to a mg who prescribed Tes 
of charge. Her case was then referred to the Red Cross, and after- 
wards she was taken care of. 

Another woman grey before the board with four small children. 
Her husband had felt it his duty to enlist in the Army. He had been 
gone since last May. In July she had received one allotment, and had 
received no more up to the present time. Her husband had made ar- 
rangements so that with her allotment and with the money he left her, 
she would be able to support herself without assistance. 

Owing to the fact that her allotments did not come she had reached 
the point where she could not furnish food for her children or fuel to 
keep them warm, so she asked the board if we could not hasten her allot- 
my vol psx ser ops then turned over to the Red Cross and they fur- 
n er sup 

Another instance: A mother has three sons in the service and two 
small children. Each of her boys is making an allotment to her. She 
received one allotment of $25 several months ago and has never received 
another one, When she reported she was without coal, her children 
were suffering from the cold, both from lack of fuel and the lack of 
proper winter clothing. The Red Cross has furnished her with the 
necessities of life, awaiting the action of the War-Risk Insurance 

reau. 


a hospital for an eee Due to this she was unable to work. Due 
to the operation at the hospital she would have to wear a cast for a 
ear or more; so she had been obliged to eat up her furniture, until she 
ad eaten up all except the bed, a small oll stove, and a few cheap 
dishes. When she reached the point where she had no more furniture 
she 3 to the local board to see if they could not get her allotment 
fer her. 
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These are a few cases which are typical of about one hundred cases 
which we have had brought to our attention in this county, 
Yours, truly, 


D. L. MCKINNEY, 
S Chairman Local Board, Minnehaha County. 
You know there are local boards all over the Union. The 
chairman of this local board cites three or four cases cut of 
nearly a hundred cases in that one county under that one local 


board. 
Here is another letter: 


2605 FOURTERNTH STREET NW., 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1918, 

Congressman MANN, $ 

TNI. Dran Sin: J note the talk in Congress of soldiers’ pay and allot- 


E, Three hundred 
* Forces, has been abroad nearly a year. 
mother-in-law, a a ene woman, to take care of his bab; 

His wife at its birth. 


is very r. 

name and a S. 

about this case, I know of several others. 
Very sincerely, 


y not 
This mother has peyer 


MRS. JEWEL Kenney. 
That letter is from the mother of the widow of former Repre- 
sentative Brown, of West Virginia. 
Here is another case: 
DECEMBER 14, 1918, 
Congressman MANN. 


My Dran Sin: The inclosed is a 
August. My son had made a “home allowance” and was on his way to 
France when this came. How could he then attend to it? e 
Red rooms here are full of people daily who want information 
about money due them which they don’t get. 

Yours, truly, 


This is the notice: 


y of a postal card I received in 


F. A. M. BURRELL, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, 
Bureau or Wan RISK INSVUnAxcx. 
You will no 10 receive checks from this bureau for the voluntary 
allotment which the bureau has Sery a sent you ; but if the enlisted 
man, who has already been no of this discontinuance, desires to 
continue this allotment, he will do so through the “Quartermaster 
General's Office, Washington, D. C.,“ if he is isted in 
“Navy Allotment Office, Washingt D. C.,“ if he is enlisted the 
Navy; the “Paymaster, United Sta M. 
Washington, D. C.,“ if he is enlisted in the Marine Corps, or the “Ca 
nr Commandant, Washington, D. C.,“ if he is enlisted in the 


If you correspond further in regard to this matter you should write 
to the enlisted man or to the office mentioned above, according to the 
service in which he is enlisted. 

Do not write the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, as it no longer has 
charge of this particular ease. 

C. F. Nusntr, Commissioner. 

It was a very natural inquiry to make where a soldier had 
signed his allotment, then after he had been sent to France 
and his parents notified that they could not receive the allot- 
ment unless the soldier signed a new allotment, with the mail 
in the condition it was going to the soldier! An appreciative 
Government is exemplified by these two departments. 

Here is another case: 


Hon. J. R. MANN, 
Member of Congress, Second District of Ilinois, 
ashington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Maxx: On the evening of March 12, 1918, my son Law- 


rence Jencks, in company with 500 other soldiers, left Chi o, III., on 
a 1 train for Kelly Field, South San Antonio, Tex. s address 
while there Lawrence Jencks, First Brigade, Line 367. 


was 
n G, Kelly Field No. 1, South San Antonio, Tex. hile the: 
ceived a letter from him stating that on April 5, 1918, he had applied 
allowance of $15 per month to be deducted from his monthly 
earnings and paid to me. 

He was sent “oversea,” arriving in France the first a a July, 
1918, His address now is Pvt. Lawrence Jencks, 115 Field Hospital, 
One hundred and fourth Sanitary Training, Twenty-ninth Division, 
American Expeditionary Forces, American Post Office 765. He informs 
that $15 has been deducted from his monthly pay since April 1, 1918, 
and I haye not received one cent of this voluntary allowance made by 
him. ‘This money has been held up somewhere. He informed me by 
letter that mber 10, 1918, the paper was again prepared in France 
and sent to Washington, D. C., stating that the first pa 
impropaniy filled out or it was claimed to be lost. 
1148514. 4 


He has been over nine months in the service, of which time he has 
been in France over five months and part of the time in actual service 
on the firing line. The world’s war has been fought and (thank God) 
won by the allies. Old empires have been torn asunder. New kingdoms 
have formed, the Kaiser’s crown is now waiting for the melting 

great ships have been built and launched, billions of dollars have 
Pees spent, great enterprises have transacted enormous amounts of 
business, yet the War Risk Insurance Bureau falls to give me an 
accounting of where this soldier’s dearly earned $15 each month deduc- 
tion is and why it is not sent to me as requested by the one who 


was either 
is number is 


earns it. 

They claim the soldier failed to make any allowance to me nor an 
other person. If that is true, then why do they deduct $15 each mon 
and oe give an accounting of it to him? 


remain, very truly, yours, Joux W, JEXCKS. 


They knew enough about it to deduct the amount from his 
Pay, but not enough about it to pay it to his mother. 
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Here is another one: 
Hon. James R. Mann, 
Republican Leader of the House, 
Washington, D. C. 
son made me an allotment in September, 1917. 
oniy; which I was obliged to send back to the soldier 


Dear Sm: M. I re- 
e one mon o 
cause he was no 8 
My son was disc 5 une 5, 1918, and sent home sick, after serving 
nine months at Camp Logan, Tex. 

September 5 he was commanded to send back the uniform he had 
e e Pomel 
0 e vernment pro e course I re 4 

Setar’ 5 Py fully understood mili rules and 


ullding, Chica: 
McGuire I would receive s check from 


ting any salar: 


‘ashington in 


tates Army. I have written the a. General 
ington, but no reply. What do you think of such treatmen 
many more who are worse off than we, no doubt, are recelving the same 
treatment? ‘This may cause trouble when the boys are all demobilized. 
What would you advise further In my case? 
Thanking you in advance for any interest you may take in our behalf, 


Very respectfully, yours, 
Mrs. NELLIE HENNESSEY, 
8857 Osgood Street, Chicago, III. (first apartment). 
Very enterprising in requiring him to return a worn-out uni- 


form, a request that was promptly complied with, but not very 
enterprising when it came to paying the mother of the boy re- 


turned home sick the compensation which Congress had pro- 


vided she should receive. 

Here is another letter which came to me. I do not guarantee 
the truthfulness of the statements which are made in it, although 
I have received information outside of the letter from what I 
may say were responsible parties, making similar statements: 

Wasurneton, D. C., December 1}, 1918. 

REPUBLICAN FLOOR Leaper Mann: You were correct in your state- 
ment on the floor of the House relative to the War Risk Bureau. 

t that an ing be made 
8 compensation, allot- 

on has now been placed in 
the 1 -Holmes (Inc.), New York City, Who have 
agents throughout the United States. These agents receive a fee of $1 
for each case “investigated,” and their investigation leaves the family 
of the soldier — — for if in their — they suggest a cut-off the 

om all allowance, This is a money-making scheme. 
dually been taken from the hands of prominent 
citizens in the different localities and preference is given to these . N 
In some -cities the Hopper-Holmes Co. make from 5400 to $500 per 
week. It is most interesting to note that John King, vice president 
of the Hopper-Holmes Co., has been appointed Deputy Commissioner of 
the War Risk Bureau. He can retire a millionaire. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the compensation cases are also to be placed in 
hands of these agents. It will be months before the soldiers will 
receive one cent for injuries received. The clique who expect to get 
rich from the investigation end of the bureau are King; his man Friday, 
Eeffner, “ efficiency director“; and Jones, superintendent of agencies. 

Thousands and thousands of soldiers’ families would have starved 
were it not for the Red Cross—ask the Red Cross regarding this. 
Red Cross knows, as well as the employees of the Investigatin 
of the War Risk, the deplorable conditions now existing. he War 
Risk Bureau started out fight, but has ended wrong. Mr. Eugene T. 
Lies, superintendent of the United Charities, Chicago, well versed in 
family needs, secured a competent corps of social Investigators, but 
they were never appointed, as political debts had to be paid, and 
political hacks secured appointments as field investigators. Mr. Lies 
resigned in disgust. He was recommended by the Red Cross. The 
scheme was later concocted to place the work into the hands of the 
Hopper-Holmes Co., and thousands and thousands of cases were shelved 
awaiting an elaborate scheme of mall investigations by the Hopper- 
Holmes agents. As a co uence thousands of families are in ni 
allotments have been cut off unjustly, and there are nearly 600,000 
compensation cases awaiting investigation by the Hopper: Holmes Co. 
while the above heads haggle over the wording of the inquiry blanks. 
Had competent field investigators been appointed months 27 large 
force, 8 of political 8 sent out throughout the coun- 
try the suffering would have n alleviated. An elaborate system of 
mail investigation by the Hopper-Holmes Co. and a few local men in 
the rural sections is now in the hands of the aboye “ heads” and it will 
be months before the soldlers will receive a penny. In the meantime 
they are cut off of the 880 pay and discharged on the community to 
become beggars. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Do I understand that there is 
a reference in that letter to official organizations as formed 
under the law? 

Mr. MANN. It is about the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is there any person connected 
with the War Insurance Bureau, any agent or person mentioned 
in the letter? 

Mr. MANN. It is so stated here. The statement is made 
here, I have not verified it— John King, vice president of the 
Hopper-Holmes Co., has been appointed deputy commissioner 
of the War Risk Bureau.” That statement was made to me the 
other day by a Member of the House, who said that he knew it. 

Mr. ELSTON. If the gentleman will yield I would like to 
corroborate his statement. On my recent visit to California I 
received in my law office there a postal card from what I 


Will the gentleman yield? 


believe to be the War Risk Insurance Bureau—I am not so 
sure about that—in which the name of some applicant for allot. 
ment was noted and a request to investigate it was made, and 
an offer of $1 for investigation. It was returned by me with 
the statement that I could not undertake it. Later on two or 
three more postal cards arrived in the office, and I gave instruc- 
tions to return them. I mention that to show that investigation 
of that kind was going on through some agency and not through 


official sources. 
Mr. MANN. I thank the gentleman. 


I have another letter 
here. 


UniTep STATES GENERAL Hosprtan No. 30, 
Plattsburg, N. Y., December 11, 1918. 
Representative MANN, of Illinois: 


We soldiers who bave been invalided home from France certainly do 
gur earnest efforts to produce for us our long overdue 
hi e fifth month since I baye ved any pay bu 
$20 casual, and many of the boys are a great deal w off than 
am, for some of them have from 8 to 10 months’ 45 coming to them. 
‘ave been on this side since October 24th, and tha ime intervening 
seems to me plenty to straighten out records and pay me what is due. 
This is from a Chicago soldier. 


Mr. SIEGEL. I want to say to the gentleman that I had a 
case Ma week where the soldier had received nothing for 11 
mon 


Mr. MANN. Every Member of the House has many of these 


cases. I am mentioning these, for I want to put them in the 
ReEcorp. 

Here is a letter where the allowance had been made by the 
Government and the party was notified that it was taken 
away: 

Cuicaco, ILL., December 26, 1918. 
Mr. James R. Maxx, 
Member of Congress, Second District of Ilinois. 

Drar Str: I beg a few moments of your most valuable t - 
plain a situation which has arisen which I deem b more: an 8 
and am in great hopes that you may be able to adjust this matter 


for me. 

My son, Clarence Raymond Ballard, Seventy-sixth Field Artillery 
Battery B, at present the base hospital at Vichy, France, joined 
the colors as a volunteer in April, 1917, and in due course landed 
in France and fought in all the prominent battles in which our boys 
80 gallantly gave their all for Old Glory, finally being gassed severely. 

ow, I am a hard-working man, and my petty weekly income of 
$25 supports — 1 5 and alling wife, who is continually under a phy- 
sician’s care and to which I can prove. 

Being 54 years of age, and while we have about $500 in bank, which 
is all we have left of $1,000 which my wife received from an accil- 
Oe we can easily see how it keeps me striving to pay doctor bills 
and live. 

The point of my subject is this: I can't pay back this 
we are requested to do; I don't think it is at all right. We are in 
need. And, again, my boy (in a letter received to-day) says he hasn't 
pam puia in six months. And then if his lungs are affected we want 
o help 


him; we must. 
On the original papers we signed for this allotment the papers said 
ow, about four weeks ago, along comes 


money that 


the allotment to us was O. K. 
another paper asking how much we had in bank, and I did have about 
$700 then. It also asked if 2 boy was the sole support. I answered, 
“No; but he helped us wonderfully.” 

Can you picture my situation, Mr. Maxx, with an invalid wife, me 
making $25 a week, our allotment stopped, and a wounded hero about 
to return, with Uncle Sam owing him six months’ pay and threatening 
not to pay him unless we return this blood mone 

I don’t think this is justice to me or my boy. Do you? 

I trust I am not boring you with my trouble, but my daughter sug- 

ted me to write to you, as you was a great admirer of her deceased 
fusband, Mr. William Van Bergen, who used to live in Parkside. 

Hoping you may enlighten me with fair news, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
MARK BALLARD, 
51)? Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, IN 


This is the notice inclosed : = 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
l BUREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE, 
Washington, December 16, 1918. 
Mr. MARK BALLARD 


5147 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, IU. 

Sm: You are advised that the award of $17.50 pe month—$7.50 
allotment, 810 allowance—effective December 1, 1917, granted you on 
the application of the above-named enlisted man, has n revised, 
gi you $7.50 pe month, $7.50 allotment, $ allowance, efec- 
tive the same . 

Checks totaling $192.50 for the period December 1, 1917, to October 
31, 1918, were issued to you under the original award. This resulted 
in an overpayment of $110 on October 31. After deducting. $7.50. 
the amount due you for November, your account shows a ba 
$102.50 due the United States on November 30. 

This amount should be refunded by money order or draft drawn to 
the order of the Treasurer of the United States and mailed to the office 
of recolpis and disbursements, Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with this letter or a copy thereof. 

he regular remittance of $7.50 per month will then begin with 
the December payment, a check for which will be issued in January, 


nce 0 


` Respectfully, 


Bureau or War RISK INSURANCE, 
DEPUTY CoMMISSIONER—ACCOUNTS, 
By H. 8. A. 

In this case the man was asked, I suppose properly, whether 
he had any money in bank, and he replied that he had $700. 
His wife had recently met with an accident for which some one 
was responsible, and she had been paid $1,000 in settlement of 
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the claim on account of the accident, hut she was required to be 
under the care of a physician; and because he had the $700 in 
bank, which was rapidly going out for physician’s fees, the 
allowance which had been made to him was taken away. As 
his son is soon expected home, in the hope of getting his health 
back, it does seem rather hard not only to take the allowance 
away from him ,but then hold up the allotment of the soldier’s 
pay until the allowance has been paid back. 

Here is another letter, which is written at Camp Grant, dated 
December 22, 1918: 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN. 


Sm: I am taking the liberty of addressing you a letter, ee 
that you have interested yourself in the soldier and his welfare. 
was blown: up by a hi losive shell at Fismes, on the Vesle River, 
at the battle of the ne, August 12. I brought with me from Or- 
Teans, France, a n service record, showing that I 
been paid July 2 to this day the sum of $20. İ bave been disch 
from the hospital, returned to duty, and — ge to this camp without 
any records or papers. Men who have not m out of the country 
are being discharged by the hundreds gany: 

Personally I have my ition in the Cook County Board of Review 
waiting for me and would like to get out and at it. e are laying here 
doing nothing but eating and laying around, there is no reason 
why we should not get a hlag rti discharge until our Dapere are 
located and saved the trouble of laying here for possibly months, and 
1 oR to you, im behalf of my eo es and myself, to see what you 
can do in eur behalf, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What does he mean by a“ sup- 
plementary discharge”? 

Mr. MANN. He means that the Government lost his papers 
while he was in the hospital, and because the Government lost 
his papers while he was in the hospital they now propose to 
hold him up until the Government finds the papers, and he 
means that they might give him supplementary papers enough 
to discharge him. Good God! He is there in the Army an 
enlisted man, and the stupid men up here in charge of the 
War Department who Iost his papers propose to keep him idle 
and useless at Camp Grant until, through some long-winded 
process, they find where the papers are. Nothing could be more 
silly. Here they refuse to pay these men or fail to pay them 
the money that is due to them while they are in France or in 
ithe Army here. Our Government refuses or neglects to pay 
the allotments to the dependent parents. They lose the records 
of the men and then refuse to let them go back to their private 
work, where they have positions waiting for them, because the 
stupidity or carelessness of somebody connected with the Gov- 
ernment service somewhere has caused the mislaying of some 
papers. 

Here is another case dated December 11, 1918, a letter ad- 
dressed to me at Washington: 


I desire to ask whether it will be possible for 

t favor of obtaining the immediate release by fur h or honorable 

rge of Pvt, Hugo M. Goodman, Sixtie Infantry, Headquar- 

ters Com any, Signal Platoon, American n Forces. If 

this is to one at all, it must be done by cable at once. I personally 
will pay for the eabling and other expenses attached to same. 

The boy's mother is gradually passing away from cancer, and the 
boy is her only son, and she is constantly craving for him. Please 
advise by wire at my expense if any other method can be quickly pur- 
sued to obtain his im iate release, 

nking you in advance, I am, 
Yours, truly, 


ou to do me the 


Y D. HirscH (the soldier's uncle). 

P. S.—If necessary, I will also pay ħis voyage expense 

Mr. Chairman, although I knew the War Department had no 
heart, and they had issued notice that they would consider no 
applications, personal, for discharge, I asked the War Depart- 
ment if they could not, in view of the fact that the war was 
over and the boy had done his service, and that his mother was 
dying from cancer and wanted to see her boy again—if the 
Government could not have the heart to let him out. And 
here is the cold-blooded answer I get from Gen. Harris, The 
Adjutant General: 


Hon. James R. MANN, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Sir: In ea, cece 
relative to the discharge from the Army of Pvt. Hugo M. Goodman, 


Signal Platoon, American 
yn oa s y 


ps, the War Department will adopt the most effective and speedy 
to basten the return of all soldiers to the United States at the 
racticable date, and the ~ 3 to be adopted in connection 
therewith will be published for the t of all concerned. Until then 
it will be impracticable to entertain mpa for the or return 
to the United States of individual soldiers, 

Regretting that I am unable to advise you more favorably, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 


P. C. HARRIS, 
The Adjutant General. 
Mr. GARNER. What is the date of that letter? 
Mr. MANN. December 27, 1918. 


Mr. GORDON rose. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I have only, 
a minute left. What is the matter? First, the War Depart; 
ment neglects to pay the soldiers, it neglects to pay the allots, 
ments, it loses the papers of the soldier, and then, when asked 
if it could not possibly, under the most distressing circum’ 
stances, let a man out of the Army who is no longer needed, we 
have the reply that they have not got the time to think about 
it—to go to the dickens! It is the most impertinent method and 
assumption that I know of in the Government service. They, 
deserve a lashing, and every Member here ought to give it to 
them. Something is the matter. I do not know whether it is 
the Regular Army or some one connected with the Secretary's 
office, but I do know that these men, who risk their lives 
abroad, and their families want at home, who are willing to 
remain on the fighting line as long as may be necessary, ought 
to be treated with some sort of common decency. [Applause.] 

If they would spend more time up there at the War Depart- 
ment doing things, instead of telling people that they could not 
do them, they would accomplish a great deal more than is being 
accomplished now. About half of these departments are put- 
ting in their time finding reasons for not doing something. 
Give me the man in any branch of the Government who finds a 
way to do something, instead of occupying his time in finding a 
way not to do it. Secretary Baker ought to take some of these 
men up there and wring their necks until they find out how to 
work. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 80 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I address myself to the 
two propositions pending before Congress having for their pur- 
pose doing something to alleviate the condition of discharged 
soldiers. I regard those measures as being wholly inadequate, 
outrageously inadequate, and I feel that the attention of the 
House and the country ought to be called to them. One of 
the measures has already been reported favorably to the House 
by the Committee on Military Affairs and is now awaiting 
action. The other is found in a Senate amendment to the reve- 
nue bill. The substance of each of them is to give to the men 
who are discharged a niggardly one month's pay as a gratuity, 
as a reward for the services which they have performed. 

The war is over. We must now turn our attention from the 
problems of war to those of peace and reconstruction, The 
problem of war was simple; it was merely how to exert the 
greatest possible force. The problems of peace and reconstruc- 
tion are complex and so difficult that they challenge the highest 
statesmanship. 

It is now upon us to consider how we may restore our country 
and make good its awful losses in spiritual and economic values, 
in human life and suffering, and in lowered standards of liberty, 
freedom of speech, and action. 

The first and most pressing need is to take eare of our dis- 
charged soldiers, to restore them to civilian employment, and to 
make good, in some small way, the financial injury which they 
have sustained. It is now nearly 60 days since the armistice 
was signed; 4,000,000 men are to be returned to civil life; al- 
ready over 500,000 have been discharged; yet no adequate 
plans to care for them have been brought forward. Statesman- 
ship seems indifferent. Amazing as it may seem, these dis- 


charged soldiers are being sent to their homes penniless and 


with no provision for their future welfare. Something must 
be done at once. 

Such measures as have been proposed are pitifully inade- 
quate, The War Department seems content with a proposal to 
give each discharged soldier a month’s pay. This proposal 
comes first to the House in a Senate rider amendment to the 
revenue bill, as follows: 

That all officers and enlisted ikae of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps serving the United States in the war against German 
who have been honorably discharged from the service since November 11, 
1918, or who may hereafter be honorably discharged, shall be paid one 
month’s salary in addition to the regular pay heretofore authorized. 

The revenue bill including that amendment has been sub- 
mitted to the committee of conference between the two bodies, 
and I venture the prediction that it will not become a law 
inside of 30 days, perhaps for 60 days, and there are Mem- 
bers who have regretfully come to the conclusion it may 
not become a law at all. While it is being considered by 
the conference committee, unless in the meantime the House 
shall pass some measure for the relief of the soldiers, they 
will be sent back home with nothing in their pockets ex- 
cept their little final pay, not enough to buy a second-hand 
suit of civilian clothes—back home to the old folks jobless, 
having made a great sacrifice for their country. In spite of this 
situation, this danger that the American people may show 
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themselves unappreciative in such an emergency, to this time 
we, the Representatives of the people in Congress, have done 
nothing and will do nothing unless we act on this bill. 

The subject also comes up in the House in H. R. 13247, a bill 
favorably reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, in 
which it is proposed— : 

That every officer, Army field clerk, member of the Army Nurse Corps, 
and enlisted man who was serving in the Army of the United Sta 
on November 11, 1918, shall be paid a gratuity equal to one month's 
pay at the rate which his de and length of seryice on that date 
entitled him. Payment of this pau shall be made to officers, fleld 
clerks, members of the Army Nurse Corps, and enlisted men — thi 

ar Army as soon after the a ca ha of this act as practicable, an 
to all others entitled to it upon their honorable discharge. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does not the gentleman believe the trouble 
is we are trying to legislate to-day by riders? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I think that is a serious trouble. But 
I will say this—that by rider or otherwise immediate action 
should be taken; and if it can only be had by the rider, let us 
have the rider. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does not the gentleman think we will gain 
time by considering these different propositions on their merits 
and should put the revenue bill through on its merits? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not know, but It is better to do it 
by a rider than not at all. 

The committee's report shows that this bill was sent down 
from the War Department. Presumably it came from the Gen- 
eral Staff, for true to precedent it is liberal toward the officer 
class and niggardly toward the enlisted man. It gives to each 
oficer and soldier a gratuity of one month’s pay, which runs 
down the scale from the general, who would receive $833, to the 
humble private in the ranks, who will receive only $30. That 
ornament to Washington society, the swivel-chair major, will 
get $250, while the worn private who bared his breast in the 
Argonne will not get enough out of the bill to buy him a suit of 
civilian clothes. Among officers there is not only discrimination 
on account of rank but on the basis of “grade and length of 
service.” There is discrimination among enlisted men based 
upon each petty stripe and step in the service. Officers and 
men who were overseas when the armistice was signed, although 
they never saw the battle line, are preferred over their equally 
worthy fellow soldiers at home. Even field clerks, who are 
civilians, will get $100, while the fighting private will get only 
$30. In short, the bill is a mass of arbitrary and unjust dis- 
criminations. 

I can not imagine what principle is back of this discriminatory 
bill unless it be that its authors are trying to follow the text, 
„For he that hath to him shall be given, and to him that 
hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he hath.” 
The bill is an insult to the private soldiers who have served 
their country. {Applause.] It were better to give them noth- 
ing at all than to discriminate against them in favor of their 
officers. A private soldier would be justified in casting back into 
the face of Congress the beggarly pittance offered him, as an 
affront to his pride and sense of justice. Congress will not win 
gratitude by such a measure. To the contrary, it will be re- 
ceived with contempt and In disgust. i 


A REPUDIATED PRINCIPLE. 


Another measure of similarly discriminatory nature came be- 
fore the House in the compensation—pension—bill in October, 
1917. It was then proposed to compensate disabled officers and 
soldiers and the families of those who might lose their lives, upon 
the basis of the rate of pay they received. This vicious prin- 
ciple was repudiated by the House by a vote of 139 to 3. I had 
hoped that such a vote would show so clearly the sentiment of 
the House that no bill carrying this vicious principle would 
again be presented. But at the first opportunity up comes this 
bill. It seems that armies are built on lines of caste and ine- 
quality, and those in authority can not be made to comprehend 
that the American Army as now constituted is an army of equals 
and must be dealt with according to principles of justice and 
democracy. The General Staff must get out of its mind the con- 
ception of the soldier as a professional and comprehend once 
for all that ours is an Army of American citizens who have left 
civil pursuits not from choice but of necessity to give their 
services in defense of our country. The caste system is out of 
place in such an army.. The social gulf between officer and man 
has no real existence. The idea that the pay that officers and 
men recelve while in service is the fair measure of the Republic’s 
debt of gratitude is false to its roots and must not be counte- 
nanced nor respected. The highest officer has made no greater 
sacrifice than the humblest soldier. He has no greater claim 
upon the Nation’s gratitude. Ifa gratuity is to be given, it must 
be equal and given to all alike, else it would be an insult to our 
principles, 
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The amount which would be required to carry out the pro- 
visions of this bill is estimated at about $154,000,000, of which 
the officers will receive $38,500,000 and the enlisted men will 
receive about $113,000,000. This includes not only noncommis- 
sioned officers, who receive from $36 to $75, but the vast mass 
of privates, who will get only the flat sum of $30. If the same 
appropriation was equally divided among officers and men 
each would get about $47 as his share. This would be a mere 
trifle, but at least could be defended on the ground that an 
equal amount was given to all. 


NO BASIS FOR DISCRIMINATION, 


Upon what theory this bill proposes to discriminate in favor 
of officers and against enlisted men I can not understand. The 
officer has had the best of it all along the line, the best clothing 
and food, the most leisure, the greater opportunity to distin- 
guish himself, more chance to get his name mentioned in the 
dispatches, and for promotions, social pleasure, and all that 
goes with military rank. The sweating and the digging, the 
night vigils, the cold, the exposure—this has been the lot of the 
private. The hardships of actual battle, of course, are fairly 
equal, and I would not to a hair's weight take away the credit 
that is due our officers for their splendid service, but in camp 
life—and always nine-tenths of service must be in camp—the 
officer has a fairly acceptable time of it. But the private bears 
the drudgery, monotony, and hardship—even when off duty he 
is not at ease, but must salute, and salute, and salute every 
little officer that he chances on. From the standpoint of a 
former soldier I want to say that the hardest thing of a sol- 
dier’s life to endure is the sense of his social inferiority. I 
would rather be a major general on a private’s pay than a 
private on a major general’s pay. 

The bill can not be defended on the theory that the earning 
capacity of the officer class and enlisted men was different in 
civil life. A multitude of officers were little better than boys 
when they went to the training schools. Many were just out 
of college and had no earning capacity. Many had never earned 
a dollar in their lives. The enlisted men, as a rule, are more 
mature. Many were taken from good jobs and paying posi- 
tions. Many were skilled workmen or good farmers. So that 
in the vast majority of cases the enlisted man before entering 
the service had a greater earning capacity than the boy who 
became a second lieutenant and perhaps has now been ad- 
vanced to captain. 

Again, this bill gives the preference to the least needy class— 
the officers. They as a rule belong to the professions or are 
men of education and training, who will have the least trouble 
making a living after they are discharged. Many of them haye 
relatives and friends of wealth and influence who will help 
them into paying positions. Many of them have technical train- 
ing and their jobs are being held for them. On the other hand, 
a multitude of privates are unskilled or are mechanics, whose 
jobs at home have long since been filled and who have no rich 
or influential fathers to hold them up while they hunt work. 
They will be compelled to get jobs at once upon being dis- 
charged. They will have to take whatever kind of work they 
can get and be self-supporting from the start. They especially 
need help so as to relieve them of haying to plead for work or 
to scramble for the job of some other worker. Officers, espe- 
cially of higher rank, receive good pay. Their necessary ex- 
penses are not large, and many have been able to lay aside tidy 
sums out of their pay. The private has saved nothing—he həs 
no reserves. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE HOUR. p 

The discharged soldier needs help, and needs it now. It is the 
most pressing problem of the hour, and calls for immediate at- 
tention. Already 30,000 a day are being released, and soon the 
number will greatly increase. Realizing the urgency of the situ- 
ation, on December 5, 1918, I introduced the following bill: 


A bill (H. R. 13255) for the rellef of discharged soldiers and sailors. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be paid to each honorably dis- 
charged enlisted man and officer of the Army and Navy who may have 
served not less than 60 days between April 6, 1917, and January 1, 1919, 
the sum of $180 in six equal monthly payments as a gratuity, the firs’ 
of such payments to be made at the time of his discharge or within 30 
days after the approval of this act where such enlisted man or officer has 
been heretofore discharged, yments to discharged soldiers to be made 
under the direction of the Secretary of War and to discharged men or 
officers of the Navy under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy 3 
Provided, That a total of not exceeding $180 shall be d to any d 
charged soldier or sailor irrespective of the number of 

Sec. 2. That all and such sums as shall be necessary 
payments be, and the same are hereby, appropriated out of any funds in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


This bill is now before the Committee on Military Affairs. I 


could hardly expect them to report my bill in preference to the 
bill which has been sent down to them from the General Staff. 
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The initiative of Congress is not yet sufficiently restored to admit 
of that, I think. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have listened to the gentleman’s speech 
with a great deal of sympathy, and I think the gentleman has a 
pretty good idea about it, but I would like to ask how he comes 
to determine upon $180; by what process of reasoning did the 
es arrive at the fact that he thinks we ought to pay 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, I do not stick to $180. I made it as 
much as I thought Congress would agree to, and as little as I 
thought it would be decent to give. I would give more. I fixed 
it at $30 a month for six months, which is the pay that a private 
soldier gets, intending to give discharged soldiers six months in 
which to hunt jobs. The idea was to give them an amount which 
would pay for some sort of board for six months; that is what 
I had in my mind. 

Mr. GORDON. I was just going to ask this in reference to 
what the gentleman stated. As I understand, my colleague 
bases it upon six months’ pay for a private soldier, making them 
nll of equal amount? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Putting all upon an equality. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman know how much that 
will amount to? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
$600,000,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does it make any 
amounts to if it is the right thing to do? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It might make some difference to the 
taxpayers; but I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
if we are to waste any money raised for the running of this 
war let us waste it on these boys who have gone into the war. 
[Applause.] 

My bill would treat officers and men alike, and give to each 
$30 a month for six months after discharge. This, of course, 
is inadequate, but at least it is fair to all and will hold the 
soldier up until he is able to become self-supporting. 

The necessity for relief for the discharged soldiers is uni- 
versally recognized. Measures for that purpose are being 
ndopted by many of the important countries of the world. 
Great Britain gives each discharged soldier one month’s pay 
and rations, family allowances for one month, and one year’s 
Insurance against unemployment. I am informed that Italy 
gives a gratuity of from one to six months’ pay, depending on 
length of service. France has appropriated a billion and a half 
francs to be divided among her discharged soldiers. Canada 
proposes to teach her discharged soldiers farming where they 
desire it and to place them on farms and to give them a start 
with a loan up to $2,500. Australia has appropriated $200,- 
000,000 and, as I am informed, proposes to lend as much as 
$2,000 to start a soldier off as a farmer. In the United States 
vague plans for utilizing waste lands for soldiers have been 
mentioned, but nothing definite or adequate has been proposed. 
The proposal of the department’s bill to give a gratuity of only 
one month’s pay is the least adequate that has been offered by 
any country. In great America, richest and strongest of them 
all, it is proposed to do the least of all. It would be a shame 
to be so niggardly. 

The subject of giving help to discharged soldiers has two 
sides—its sentimental side and the side of justice and sound 
common sense. As a mere testimonial of the Nation’s gratitude 
to those who have defended American honor in the war a 
liberal gift to each discharged man would be proper. Every 
American is thrilled with pride by the splendid quality of our 
troops, by their patriotism, courage, and self-sacrifice. Nothing 
is too good for them. No soldier should be discharged with 
the fear that his sacrifices are not appreciated. The great 
warm heart of the Nation should be opened to him. He should 
be made to know that we value his nobility and will ever 
cherish and remember his heroism. 

IMMEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY. 

But, on the other hand, the side of this matter that most 
appeals to me is the stern necessity that something must be 
done. Few enlisted men save any money. Nearly all of them 
have made allotments and taken insurance. They have saved 
nothing, and will be discharged penniless. We will see them 
hunting work. Many of them will not find it at once. They 
will gather in the cities, and after a little while it may be that 
at the street corner some hero—a real hero of Chateau-Thierry 
or Belleau Woods—may stand in his ragged uniform and beg 
the passer-by for a meal. Such an instance would be a shame 
to America, and if it could be charged to Congress would be 
a disgrace to the legislative branch, Much suffering and desti- 
tution among women and children will inevitably occur unless 
our soldiers are given some money on discharge, for many of 
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Yes; it will amount to less than 


difference what it 


them have dependent families who have been living off their 
monthly allotments. 

It is nothing but justice to give the soldier à substantial 
gratuity. Many of those who stayed at home have enjoyed 
great prosperity. Some have made immense fortunes. Wages 
as a rule were greatly increased. The soldier has lost the job 
he had before he went into service. He may have a hard time 
to get as good a one. There will be delay, and he will be idle 
until he finds work. We should do something to compensate 
him for his lost position and for the idleness which will follow 
on his discharge. 

A SERIOUS LABOR SITUATION, 


One of the most serious sides of the discharged-soldier prob- 
lem is its effect upon labor conditions. With the 4,000,000 men 
now in service thrown on the labor market demoralization will 
follow. Unless the situation is carefully handled, a labor panic 
will result. There will follow great industrial and social un- 
rest, with possibilities of disaster. We must bear in mind that 
several millions of men and women heretofore engaged in the 
production of war supplies and other war work are losing their 
positions. They will have to seek new work, and many are 
now unemployed. When the war work is finally stopped, as it 
must be during the next few weeks, there will be a surplus of 
labor even without the discharged soldiers. With all these 
added to the labor supply the condition will be most serious, 
perhaps critical. 

Even without taking the discharged soldiers into account, a 
statement issued by the United States Employment Service on 
December 14 shows that the demand for labor is declining fast, 
and already a surplus is found in many places. The only 
thing that can prevent a disruption of labor conditions is the 
fact that our workers have accumulated some reserves and can 
wait a few weeks for employment without suffering. By their 
savings they are enabled to protect themselves from being 
forced to take whatever job they can get at any price that may 
be offered them. But the discharged soldier has no reserves. 
He will be thrown at once on the labor market. He will have 
to have work immediately. Turned loose penniless, many will 
soon be starving and will be compelled to take anybody’s job 
that they can. A starving man can not demand fair wages and 
conditions, He is compelled to yield to the pressing necessity 
of the moment. The labor organizations of the country have 
not suflicient resources to enable them to hold up millions of 
discharged soldiers for longer than a few weeks. As I see it, 
if we are to prevent a complete disruption of the labor situa- 
tion, attended with the greatest hardship and peril, Congress 
must make provision for the maintenance of soldiers for a 
reasonable time after their discharge. It thus becomes not a 
matter of sentiment, generosity, or gratitude but of stern eco- 
nomic necessity that we make provision for these men, 


A REMEDY FOR DISCONTENT. 


The whole world is warworn and exhausted. Europe is 
prostrate to a degree that few in America comprehend, An- 
archy threatens nearly every nation of Europe. Our captains 
of industry understand this and they have fears for them- 
selves. They are carrying on a vigorous propaganda against 
“bolshevism,” as they call it. They seck to cry it down by 
mere words and to restrain it by the strong arm of the law. I 
think I can see a better way to deal with discontent than by 
preaching at it or calling a policeman. Bolshevism has 
causes—hunger and despair. We must remedy the causes 
instead of trying merely to suppress the delirious cries of 
those sick with the disease. It will test the stoutest patriotism 
of the soldier to be discharged penniless after having offered 
his life for his country, to find himself jobless and starv- 
ing in spite of his best efforts to get work, and to look 
around and observe that while he was far away in the battle 
trench profiteers, war contractors, and captains of industry. 
have heaped up their millions out of the opportunities that the 
war gave. The best remedy for the discontent that it is feared 
that a discharged soldier may feel is to help him back into a 
job and to care for him while he honestly looks for work—to 
restore, to make him whole economically, to make him under- 
stand the lively and lasting gratitude of his country. This 
purpose can not be achieved by turning the soldier loose penni- 
less, nor even by giving him the pittance of a mere month’s 
pay. He must have something substantial. He must be main- 
tained for several months, so as to give him a fair opportunity 
to find his proper place in the labor world. 

Work is yet being done on war contracts; it is said that they 
have not been stopped because of a desire not to do injury to 
contractors and to the labor employed. “Many millions are 
being spent in this way. It is said also that soldiers will be 
held in service so as to keep them from flooding the labor 
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supply. Millions will be spent in their maintenance, equip- 
ment, and pay. 

I am told it costs over $50 a month to keep a soldier going; 
that is, the upkeep and maintenance of all kinds. Why should 
we keep him in service, at a cost of $50 a month, when we might 
turn him loose and let him get at some useful work and identify 
himself with society? 

Why not apply the millions that are being spent in these ways 
to the direct benefit of the soldiers? Why not discharge them 
now and give them their pay after discharge, just as though they 
were in service?. It would be a fairer and more economical use 
of the money. 

The American soldier has shown himself a hero. We come 
out of this war with a new confidence in our ability as a people 
to defend ourselves. Our citizen soldier has shown himself the 
full equal of the professional European soldier. Untrained boys 
from the farms and shops have mastered the famed Prussian 
Guard, and the luster of American arms will shine far into the 
future. We have made war on war, and we are the victors. 
Every humanitarian and patriot hopes there may never be 
another war. But as we indulge this hope, let us not forget the 
duties of the present hour, one of the first of which is to see that 
our discharged soldiers and sailors are properly cared for. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. McKENZIE. This is not a very pertinent question and 
you may not want the answer to go into your speech. I am 
prompted to ask it from what you have said about the labor con- 
ditions following the war. What do you think of the wisdom 
of the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy to employ 
those men in the construction of an enormous Navy, which will 
employ several hundred thousand men after we get the ships 
built to run it, and also the recommendation of the Secretary of 
War, as reported in the newspapers, that he favors the com- 
pletion of all these Army cantonments, which would require the 
employment of thousands of men annually to keep up? Do you 
think that would be a wise thing? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to try to give an answer that 
will be respectful to the Secretaries of the Navy and War. The 
gentleman may perhaps have observed me long enough in the 
House to realize what I mean when I say that I think the 
proposition for an enormous Navy is an “enormity.” States- 
manship is bankrupt when it can plan no better use for men 
than putting them to doing something absolutely useless in 
order to keep them busy. The great problem of the world 
now is to produce food—food and clothing and the common 
necessaries of life sufficient for the suffering millions of man- 
kind. It is a poor thing to do to take a man away from pro- 
ducing the necessaries of life In order to have him produce 
anything else. There is plenty of useful work that needs 
to be done; the great problem of the world for the next two 
years is to get food and clothing and the common necessaries 
of life. Every man who can work ought to be put to doing some- 

thing useful in the production of these common necessaries of life, 
| If I had control of the matter, instead of building fleets which 
| will be “ enormities ” when built, instead of consuming valuable 
materials and the toil of men’s hands in the construction of use- 
| less cantonments, I would put men to providing things that the 
people of the world are crying for, that would relieve hunger 
and suffering. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of War 
recently stated before the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
that it was intended to keep 32 divisions, or over a million and 
|a quarter of men in Europe notwithstanding the war is ended. 
The Chief of Staff also has recently made a statement to the 
effect that preparations had been made by the War Department 
Tor the discharge of only 824,000 men of the Army on this side. 
To say that the people at large were surprised and even aston- 
| ished at these statements is putting it mildly. The country had 
been expecting that all not enlisted for a definite term would be 
| discharged as soon as possible after peace became an established 
|fact, even though it had not been officially proclaimed. It 
| Seems, however, that what might be called a joker crept into 
the selective-service bill, whereby instead of being enlisted for 
the duration of the war the soldiers were taken during the 
period of the “existing emergency.” The “emergency” then 
“ existing” is over, but the language permits the President to 
put any construction he desires upon it. Under it the men can 
be kept not only during the war but for an indefinite period after 


peace has been proclaimed, and apparently it is the intention of 
the officers in command to retain in the service some of the or- 
ganizations which have been longest enlisil. The effect has 
been not only to fill with gloom the hearts of thousands of patri- 
otic citizens who were the first to offer their services by volun- 
teering or being in the National Guard, but to plunge into de- 
spondency thousands of others who thought that peace would 


bing the return of their loved ones and relief from the burdens 
of war. 

I know it is claimed that a fair and reasonable construction 
of the words “existing emergency” would make them apply 
only to the duration of the war. Such I feel sure was the intent 
of Congress and under no fair construction could the words 
possibly be construed to cover a period beyond the declaration 
of peace. Whatever emergency may arise after that event, or 
has recently come into existence, it is not the one which existed 
at the time the selective-service act was passed. Clear and 
plain as this is, it is equally clear and plain that the War De- 
partment has no intention of so construing it. Every move now 
made shows that it is the intention to keep a great army in 

for an indefinite period. 

Mr. Chairman, this is simply conscription in time of peace, 
and I am utterly opposed to it in so far as any such army is 
made up of the drafted men. The War Department has the 
power, but it has no right to detain indefinitely these men. They 
were not drafted for the purpose of maintaining an army in 
Europe after peace has been declared, or even after it has been 
settled. Nor is the situation much less burdensome and oppres- 
sive on this side of the ocean. Many men are being held simply 
for ordinary work, although the administration refused to draft 
men for what is known as our war industries, The War De- 
partment is now using the drafted men in all sorts of occupa- 
tions, from that of a common laborer and mechanic to that of a 
clerk, with no restrictions whatever upon the hours of labor, and 
paying the men not one-quarter what they would receive in the 
Government shipyards. The greatest complaint, however, arises 
from the detention of those who have nothing to do. 

Mr. Chairman, for what purpose is this great Army to be 
kept in Europe? For any benefit to this Natioi? No! We 
have over and over again disclaimed any intention of exacting 
either indemnity or territory. Is it to establish some position 
as a world power without any benefit? The name is not worth 
the price. Is it to gratify the personal ambition of some one 
who wishes to direct the world’s affairs? Heaven forbid. Iş 
it to enforce upon Germany the terms of peace? Germany lies 
helpless and prostrate. If its army has not surrendered it has 
passed under the yoke; given up its artillery, its aeroplanes, its 
machine guns; surrendered the iron ring of fortresses which 
protected the frontier; abandoned the greater part of its organ- 
ization, except what is necessary to maintain order, if indeed it 
can maintain order. Its boasted navy came out of port only to 
raise the white flag and now lies idle under guard of our Navy 
and its associates. Its great organization, once a model of 
efficiency, has been shattered so that it can not be restored in a 
decade. Instead of having one united purpose its people would 
turn what arms they have left upon each other, and machine 
guns have begun their deadly rattle in Berlin itself. If Ger- 
many should attempt to resist, in a short time, without firing a 
shot, the blockade would starve her into whatever humiliating 
and abject submission the allies chose to demand. 

It must be then that it is intended that the Army which is to 
be kept in Europe will be used for reconstruction and policing 
purposes, and some even say that it is the intention to police 
Russia. Mr. Chairman, to my mind no more dangerous folly 
could be attempted than to undertake to police a country which 
is 7,000 miles in extent from Petrograd to Viadivostok and 2,000 
miles in extent from north to south. All the hosts of the allies 
could not do it. Every nationality resents foreign dictation, 
The best remedy for Bolshevikism is to let the people endure 
for a while the pangs of its poison. Nothing else will cure 
them. It may be that we owe something to our allies in the way 
of helping them to obtain the indemnity that is due from Ger- 
many. I have no objection to our furnishing a small force for 
that purpose, but I do object to our soldiers being used for re- 
construction work in Europe. What would this mean? It 
would mean that our soldiers would be used in rebuilding roads, 
in restoring towns, in manual labor which could be better done 
by Chinese at $10 a month, whose subsistence would not cost 
half what is required for our Army. I protest as vigorously and 
firmly as I can against our farmers, our mechanics, our railroad 
men, our clerks, being used to wield the pick and shovel, or wheel 
a barrow, when this work can be done much cheaper by others, 
and if I mistake not will be sought by thousands from the 
famine-stricken regions of Europe. Is it men they want? They 
can get them in any number from all parts of a starving 
continent. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a short question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman for 
a short question. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Has the gentleman from Iowa studied and 
looked into the powers under the Constitution of the United 
States that would enable the Commander in Chief or any other 
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authority in this country to conscript men into’the Army and 
then send them into a country at peace with us? 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is a very important question, 
which I wish I had time to discuss. It merits a great deal of 
attention, which I regret to say I am unable to give to it in the 
time that has been allotted to me. 

What is the situation on this side of the ocean? Every Mem- 
ber of this House has received many pitiful appeals from de- 
pendents who are suffering by reason of a soldier’s absence, 
There are thousands of soldiers whose only hope of redeeming 
the business which they were compelled to leave on entering 
the Army is in an early discharge. There are hundreds of 
thousands idle and useless in the camps on this side for whom 
jobs are waiting at home. Some of these jobs must be filled at 

| once, some can not be, but failure to fill them will cause far 
| more loss than the amount of salary attached. Active, en- 
ergetic, vigorous young men are burning their hearts out as 
they see their dependents suffering, their business ruined, their 
; occupations gone, while they are merely handling a pick or a 
shovel for an hour or so a day or aiding in supplying food to 
others as idle as themselves, if indeed they do anything at all. 
It is not surprising that deserters are numerous. On the other 
hand, there are many who do not know what to do with them- 
selves when discharged, and a large number that would be glad 
to continue in the Army service if they knew they were to be 
sent to Europe. 

It is true that the War Department has issued orders that in 
eases where the soldier has dependents in distress and in some 
other special cases the soldier may be discharged upon appli- 
cation made through his superior officer; but in practice so 
many difficulties have been interposed that months will inter- 
vene before any action is taken and in many cases meritorious 
applications are curtly refused. Some lieutenant, even some 
sergeant, holds up the whole proceeding. It lies in some pigeon- 
hole for months and nothing whatever is done. 

|, Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I have had some difficulty of the kind the 
gentleman is suggesting. I would like to know what objection 
there can be to making it mandatory upon the subordinate 
officer, instead of giving him simply permission to discharge 
the man? I have had many cases of soldiers in which jobs are 
waiting; farms are going to rack and ruin, and yet I can not 
get the men discharged. What objection could there be to 
that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. None. I am going to advocate that in 
what I have to say further. It should be mandatory; but, 
instead, my understanding is that the order has gone forth not 
to discharge any man where he is of any use. 

In the face of this situation we are informed, so far as we 
can get information from the War Department, that about a 
million men on this side and more than a million on the other 
side of the ocean are to be retained for an indefinite period, 
the duration of which, short or long, has apparently not been 
considered. In other words, of nearly 4,000,000 men that were 
in the Army at the close of the war, less than one-half are to be 
discharged. Much has been said with reference to the prob- 
Jems of reconstruction and the difficulties likely to be met in 
attempting to solve them. Elaborate plans have been offered 
with a view of determining what course should be taken in 
anticipation of conditions that it is believed will or may arise. 
I would not underrate the importance of these subjects or deny 
the necessity of their consideration, but the most vital question 
before Congress, and the one most pressing, most in need of 
immediate consideration, is the question of the discharge of our 
soldiers. You can not reconstruct until you get the soldiers 
back home. 

The economic waste involved by the present situation is stag- 
gering. It cost the Government a thousand dollars per annum 
for every enlisted man before the war; since then his wages 
have been more than doubled; the cost of his subsistence and 
equipment must also be nearly double what it was in 1913. 
Capt. Daly, testifying before the Military Committee, said that 
while the war was going on the total cost of the Military Estab- 
lishment was $6,000 per man annually. I think it is safe to say 
that the annual cost for soldiers, not commissioned, is now not 
less in this country than $2,000 per annum, and probably more. 
In Europe, I should judge it was nearer $3,000 per annum than 
$2,000. In my judgment, preparations ought to be made for the 
discharge of at least a million and a half more men than is now 
planned, I say preparations, because it requires time to per- 
fect the system, and, as I shall undertake to show, the present 
system is utterly wrong. If we should still hold 2,000,000 
men, the rate of expense will be little, if any, less than $5,000,- 
000,000 a year. Gentlemen will say that this number of men 


will not be kept for a year. I answer that they will unless 
preparations are made at once for the discharge of those not 
needed. Bear in mind also that the loss of billions to the Gov- 
ernment is probably equal, if not exceeded, by the loss to the 
men themselves, whose business or property is going to waste, 
or who might be producers instead of consumers, 

7 11 FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow a ques- 

on 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Reverting to the idea that it might congest the 
labor situation, we have all heard that suggested, and therefore 
it is contended soldiers should not be discharged until after that 
matter was assured. Does my colleague think that the soldier 
who is in France, chosen as he was, and considering the rank 
that he occupied at home, would have any difficulty in being 
placed back in his own position without any interruption what- 
ever to the labor situation? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think so. I am sure it would 
not be the case in my district, and I do not think it would be 
in the gentleman's district. ! 

Mr. FESS. It would not. And when you refer to those who 
are here, who have not gone over, those who came under the 
second man-power bill, which went down in age to 18, would 
not a large proportion of those be of school age, who would con- 
tinue to go to school if they could secure their discharge so as to 
enter upon their schooling? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; thousands are wanting to return 
to school, 

Mr. FESS. That is one of the most distressing features of 
the situation, so far as my district is concerned. Those boys 
want to get out and return to school. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? a 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With pleasure. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there not a general order also that pro- 
hibits the presentation of an application because of a desire to 
finish school work? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I could not say as to that. In the Navy. 
that is not the rule. In the Army I believe it is, but can not 
speak positively. 

Mr. DOWELL. In the Navy they are discharged for the pur. 
pose of attending school, but does not the reverse hold with 
respect to the Army? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am informed that the Army 
adopts a different rule. t 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? if 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With pleasure. 5 

Mr. PLATT. The Army orders do not include discharge for 
purpose of education. ‘That is one thing that, it seems to me, 
we ought to advocate. ' 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 


Yes. 


Yes; and consequently they do not get 


discharged. The rule should be otherwise. I trust it will be 
changed. | 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 3 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. è 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. With reference to the question raised 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], I will say to the gentle- 
man that I have had recently reports from the United States 
Employment Service which show that there is already a surplus 
of labor in many parts of the country and that that surplus is 
gaining rapidly since the armistice was declared. - 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 
Would the fact of a congested labor situation be a justification 
of keeping our soldiers in Europe away from their own jobs 
in order to keep men at home employed at abnormal wages? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think it would produce such 
a situation, but, in any event, it would not justify keeping in 
Europe our soldiers, who have been doing the fighting, in order to 
employ some one at home. Our first consideration is for the men 
who have borne the brunt of battle and the burden of service. | 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yleld? I do not want to 
take the gentleman's time. ' 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I might have it extended. í 

Mr. MANN. I do not think the gentleman’s time can be 
extended. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would lke to yield to the gentle- 
man, but I want to get to the solution of this question. 

Many imagine that the wealth of the country has been 
increased by the reason of the inflation of the currency and 
consequent rise in prices, but the real wealth of the country, 
can only be increased by the production of articles and coms 
modities of value. The most of these men here, if 3 
could be now producers; as it is they are forced to be parasit 
on the country, and the economic loss runs up into millions 
every day. t 
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It is said that the War Department is now discharging men 


as fast as possible. This may be true as to those it intends 
‘to discharge, but both method and practice are at fault. The 
system is wrong, and while it relieves conditions in some places, 
in others it is of no benefit, and in some cases it is positively 
damaging. ‘Thousands are released who are perfectly willing 
te serve, thousands held who are nearly driven insane by a 
‘desire to get back to their families, their work, or their busi- 
iness. We know everywhere of enlisted men recently taken into 
[the draft who have a great desire to go to Europe. The 
story is published, I know not how truly, that some of those 
who have been discharged in this city are still here, having 
carelessly spent their allowance for return to their homes, and 
that some of them have even solicited aid. While this is going 
on we know of others who have aged and dependent parents, 
siek and needy wives, opportunities that will soon be lost for 
entering business, and incomplete school years to be finished now, 
lif finished at all, and other cases of the greatest hardship, which 
were willingly undergone as long as the Government needed 
the service of these men, but which now naturally raise a 
‘rebellious feeling in the minds of those who are unnecessarily 
‘and needlessly detained. The present system is nothing less 
than an outrage. 

| - Unless action is taken at this session a million and a quarter 
‘men will be held across the ocean for an unknown period, 
extending, in all probability, through the year, according to the 
plans of the War Department. I grant that there must be an 
army of the allies to hold the principal German forts and towns 
until the indemnity is settled and other provisions of the treaty 
of peace complied with. This army necessarily must remain in 
(Germany several years. I assume that this country will be 
expected to furnish, and will furnish, a portion of it. I shall 
‘not now discuss at length the number which we should provide, 
‘but I am opposed to our furnishing any great army for that 
purpose and believe the force should be made up largely of the 
‘Regular Army. If we kept even 500,000 men in Europe, it 
would cost over a billion annually. Of course, the armistice 
provided, and the peace treaty will probably provide, for the 
cost of the army of occupation being paid by the German Gov- 
ernment, but the bills against Germany are mounting to ten 
times what it could pay if it had its peace organization, 
‘and while that country is disorganized, its workers demoralized 
and rebellious, and its business at a standstill the money or 
property can not be obtained from it for payment. Moreover, 
Belgium and France have a prior claim for tens of billions. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I regret I can not. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just want to ask one question. I never 
interrupt you lengthily. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very well, I will yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. My question is this: Is not the expense 
of occupation a preferred claim, and will not that be paid 
‘before they begin to pay the claims of the different Govern- 
ments? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman has kept track of 
the amount paid—one installment has already been paid—he 
‘will understand that it will not cover one-twentieth part of 
‘what the expense will be. The payment will be only for that 
small part of our forces which is actually in Germany. 

Serious as is the financial burden which the present plans 
impose, a more serious and important matter is involved—that 
of justice to the soldier. The injustice done by the present 
‘haphazard method of discharge is so gross as to amount to 
‘actual oppression; yet the remedy is easy. A new army for 
‘operations abroad should be formed, called the “Army of Occu- 
pation.” This army should be made up by voluntary enlist- 
ments from the Army as now constituted (except the Regular 
Army), or outside if others desired to volunteer. Instead of 
‘sending home those who want to stay in Europe or wish to 
go there from this side, a new army should be made up, which, 
in my judgment, should not exceed 500,000 men, with such 
of the Regulars as are available. This matter should not 
be permitted to drift along. If action was commenced now, 
it would be a month or more before a bill could be passed, and 
‘several months before it could be put in operation. I have, 
for the purpose of forming a basis of discussion, introduced a 
bill embodying the principles which I have set forth. I do not 
claim that it is perfect in its details. Doubtless the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the War Department aided by their 
superior experience would find details, and possibly essentials, 
that should be modified or defined. But what I seek, what all 


of us should seek, is action, and we should not sit idly here 
while unnecessary hardships are inflicted upon those who have 
done so much for their country. é 

| We- need, too, more systematic action at once on the part of 
the War Department for expediting the discharge of men who 
gre specially needed at home, As the situation is now, all sorts 
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of difficulties are Mable to meet the private who desires to pre- 
sent his application. Orders should be posted in each camp, so 
that inferior officers will not prevent their making application 
or delay the subniission of applications made. If such orders 
are not issued, Congress should take action at once. 

There can be no defense of conscription in times of peace, 
but the keeping of men in Europe or on this side against their 
will at this time can be classed as nothing else. There is neither 
excuse nor necessity for it. It will not meet with the approyal 
of the people, and any party that favors such a proposition is 
certain to hear of it again in the future. Why should there be 
any delay when each day means so much to the soldier and 
the country? 

I know there are some that will say that the plan can not be 
carried out, that it will involye reorganization of the Army. It 
will not involve the reorganization of the Regulars or the 
Marines, which ought to constitute the great bulk of the force 
to remain in Europe. As to the remainder of the Army, -it 
ought to be, and if any attention is paid to the desires of the 
people, it will be reorganized. I have no patience with that 
spirit which says that this work can not be done, It was done 
at the end of the War with Spain, when an Army of Occupa- 
tion was organized to remain in the Philippines. Of course the 
number of soldiers retained was small compared to the number 
which may be kept now, but the number of officers and the 
means of doing the work were correspondingly small at that 
time. What is needed is action and resolution on the part of 
Congress. If we sit here waiting for plans to be prepared by 
the War Department, no one knows how long it will be before 
action is taken. The present burdensome, unnecessary, éad 
grievous conditions will not be borne by the public. They ought 
to be and must be remedied by Congress, which should resume 
its proper functions and take the initiative in dealing with this 
great problem. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that after a war that has cost 
the world a total of $400,000,000,000, as generally estimated, 
and I know not how many millions of lives, because they are 
not all yet numbered—if that the end of this war, after a sacri- 
fice of money and property that would have made a perfect 
paradise of the world; after the sacrifice of the best blood and 
lives of so many patriotic citizens, both of this country and of 
Europe; if at this time the end of it all is that we are to keep an 
army ten times, or twenty times, as large as we ever thought of 
before this war, then it is the greatest failure that ever oc- 
curred in the history of the world, notwithstanding the glories 
of our victories. The world has been horror-struck by the 
calamities, bloodshed, torments, and suffering of this dreadful 
war. I can not believe that any nation that has felt its full 
destructive power has any thought of ever entering into another 
such a one. Such a proposal at this time would produce a 
revolution that would hurl from power those who suggested it. 
And yet we seem to be proceeding as if the war was likely to 
commence over again within the next year. 

I believe some blessings will come from this dreadful conflict. 
The greatest blessing that we would receive from it would be 
that the world might be delivered forever, as Lloyd George has 
advocated, from conscription in time of peace, from great 
armies, from the great burdens connected with them, and that 
hereafter the energy and the spirit of all nations might be de- 
voted to restoring and upbuilding the world and promoting the 
happiness and comfort of mankind instead of to the instru- 
ments of death and destruction. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX. i 
A bill (H. R. 13443) to provide for the organization of an army to be 
used ab „ known as the Army of Occupation, and the discharge of 
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enlisted men in the military service not included in the Regular 

Army. (introduced Dec. 19, 1918.) 

Be it enacted, etc., That in view of the necessity growing out of the 
war with Germany of maintaining an armed force in Eurepe, that the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized to raise and maintain b; 

enlistment and to organize and equip a force of not ex - 
visions and to oficer such force in the manner ed in 
paragraph of section 1 of the selestive-service act approved 
cotfesponing organizat nin the Regular Army, aod that such de 

ng on in the r Army, an at suc reo 
shail known as the Army of Occupation. 

Sec. 2. That enlistments in the army of occupation may be made by 
any enlisted man now in the milit service of the United States, ex- 
cept those in tae Regular Army, and when such enlistments are made 
the soldier so enlisting shall be discharged from the service for which 
wy rs 222 been enlisted. 
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of 83 other enlisted men not serving in the Regular Army 
be charged, after ha . 
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Mr. SMALL. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon}. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I have but 20 minutes, and in 
those 20 minutes I would like to cover the world. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], who has 
addressed the House this afternoon, is one of the ablest and 
bravest men in the House. In his remarks he suggested that 
the Government pay to each discharged soldier six months’ 
salary. His remarks have impelled me to direct what I have 
to say to the same subject, although I intended originally, when 
I asked for time, to speak of the international situation. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] has made 
reference to Bolshevism, just as the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green], who mentioned Bolshevism. It seems 
that it is impossible to deliver an address now on any public 
question without using two words, “ Bolshevism” and “ recon- 
struction.” Any fool proposition goes under reconstruction and 
any new idea is opposed as Bolshevism. The hypocrite, the 
sycophant, the coward, the man who follows the mob, the de- 
fender of selfish and unclean interests who would preserve 
everything that is vile in the present society, all of them dread 
every new thought and every new idea. They speak of Bol- 
shevism as if they knew what it was, as if it represented the 
very incarnation of all that is evil, as if it was hell let loose; 
and whenever any new thought is advanced, whenever a sug- 
gestion is made urging that we learn something from the sac- 
rifices of the last four years, immediately we are met with the 
retort, “Oh, you are advocating Bolshevism.” When the Presi- 
dent of the United States in one of his letters used the senten- 
tious phrase that the returning soldier will not tolerate indus- 
trial serfdom, one of the New York newspapers inquired edi- 
torially, “ Where did the President get that Bolshevik phrase?” 
When the recently elected Democratic governor of New York, in 
a long and rather interesting message to the legislature of that 
State, suggested in somewhat vague terms a number of things 
that ought to be done in the direction of social legislation, a 
political opponent, .as a sort of a reply to the message of the 
governor, said, “ We should not cater to any Bolshevistic ten- 
dencies.” He saw in the modest suggestion of the governor 
for minimum-wage legislation for women and children and 
health insurance the coming of the dreaded Bolshevism. 

I have no time to take up the subject. I wish I had. It is a 
new word. It is a new bugaboo. It is something new to 
threaten people with; and since socialism has been recognized 
as a legitimate theory, and since the socialist movement has 
compelled statesmen and politicians to borrow its raiment, to 
borrow some of its thought, and some of its philosophy, those 
that are interested in combating the advance of socialist thought 
have conjured up a new horror—that of Bolshevism. 

Now, to come down to the proposition to give each returning 
soldier $180, I would vote for it if nothing better could be had, 
but it would not satisfy me. It is not what we want. You 
ean not acquit yourselves to this generation; you can not per- 
form your full duty to the millions of men who have fought in 
Europe, notwithstanding the fact that Roosevelt says that the 
most of them did not understand anything at all about the 14 
points of President Wilson—you can not acquit yourselves to 
these men by offering them a tip at the conclusion of their 
service, by giving them a gratuity, by giving them a couple of 
dollars. It will not do them any good; it will not do society 
as a whole any good. The war is supposed to have been fought 
that the world be made free; that nations may be made free 
democracies, There can be no such thing as a free nation or a 
free people or a great people or a great nation unless the 
individual man and the individual woman who compose the 
community are free to live a full life, are free to develop in- 
tellectually, physically, spiritually, unless the social structure 
of society gives them that opportunity. Every other’ form of 
democracy is a fraud. Every other form of government which 
does not give to the great majority of the people an opportunity 
to develop individually is not a democracy, no matter by what 
name you may call it. The great sacrifices that have been 
made by the world will be of no avail unless we realize this 
fundamental truth. The democratic elements of Europe are 
awakening to certain hopes. They have suffered more and 
they have learned more than we. : 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Although the war is over the 
fight for genuine democracy is by no means over. Even the 
feudal system is not yet dead. x 

But the hope is growing that as a result of this war the 
individual will be placed in a position where he will have a 
share in the control of the means essential to sustain the life 
of a civilized man. To give to the discharged soldier a few 
dollars as a donation, as a tip, as a gift, does not mean to make 
an effort in the direction of improving his economic condition 


or of securing him an opportunity to earn a livelihood. It 
certainly does not tend to make him more dependent upon 
himself or less dependent upon others. It does not help to make 
him more free. Long before we entered imto the world war 
and ever since we have entered it I have insisted that we 
take up the problem of unemployment. Again and again have I 
asked that a study be made of the subject of social insurance. 

I have been insistent in urging it; you have been insistent 
in disregarding it. There will be discontent. Do not make 
any mistake about it; you can not shout it down; you can not 
suppress it. A fool order against the red flag will not allay, 
restlessness. Calling everything “Bolshevism” will not stop 
it. You may suppress the emblem but you can not suppress the 
discontent. You can not stifle the craving for a change, you 
can not suppress the desire on the part of those who have faced 
danger to get some genuine reward, not in the form of a 
humiliating gift but a reward in seeing the world around them 
get to be a better world. 

You must take up the problem of the returning soldier as 
part of the problem to improve the economic condition of the 
masses, You must think not only of the -soldier but of the 
now employed whose jobs the returning soldiers will take. 
Assume that all employers will be patriotic—I question their 
patriotism, for I know that every time the Washington profiteer 
doubled his rent he doubled the size of his flag—assume that 
every time a soldier will ask for his former job he will get it, 
what about the man or woman whose job the soldier will take? 
We could not trust the great magnates of industry in the time 
of war, when the call for sacrifice should have appealed to all; 
but the Government had to take hold of them, curb them, and 
control them. If we could not trust them in times of war, 
when the patriotic appeal is so strong, how can you trust them 
in time of peace? How can you permit them to go unchecked 
and unregulated by the public conscience? 

The problem, then, is how to provide employment for all, how. 
to use the governmental agencies which we used during the 
war for the purpose of promoting war industries, how to use 
the very same governmental agencies at least during the period 
of transition until society becomes normal again, if it ever will 
become normal, to prevent general. unemployment. At least 
during this period of transformation, during this life of transi- 
tion, let the governmental agencies, which exercised a curbing 
influence on capital in time of war, continue, so that we may, 
provide unemployment insurance to the soldier and impose upon 
him the duty of getting employment, and if he can not get it 
from a private employer have the Government run various pub- 
lic works and even industries, if necessary, so that he may, 
obtain employment. Let there be no giving of gifts, let there 
be no idleness and compensation for idleness, let the principle 
be embodied in life that he who does not work has no right to 
live. Unfortunately that principle does not apply on top of 
society to-day. Establish the system of unemployment insur- 
ance, provide for Government works, provide, if necessary, that 
the Government should run some of the industries now in pri- 
vate hands. Let the people learn how to run industries. I 
know that the Government running of industries to-day is not 
the most economic or efficient way of doing things, but the 
people must begin, the people must learn to control and own 
industries. See the failure of the policy of the Democratic Party, 
to curb the trusts and to destroy the trusts. That has failed. 
You know that, and the Democrats were themselves compelled, 
at least so far as foreign exports are concerned, to permit the 
trustification of the foreign export branch of industry and com- 
merce. You can not destroy a trust, you can not destroy a 
monopoly, because concentration and efficiency are laws of 
industry. Instead of breaking up large industries, which are in 
their nature monopolies, which are, in their very nature, of 
national scope, instead of breaking them up and destroying 
them and stimulating artificial competition, which can not 
exist, it is the duty of statesmen to teach the people to utilize 
every advantage of modern efficiency, to utilize every advantage 
of concentration, to utilize those advantages for the great 
masses of the people. Let the Government take up one industry, 
after another, taking up first the most suitable industries, so 
that the worker will know that he owes a duty to society to 
work and to be useful, and that in return society owes him the 
duty of a wage which will enable him to live a man’s life. 

If we can not learn this in spite of the great sacrifices, I do 
not know whether we will ever learn anything. We have been 
fed with phrases, phrases, phrases—fighting for democracy, 
making the world safe for democracy, and what not—no indemni- 
ties, but reparation, self-determination of nations, but with the 
provision always that the little nations will not be permitted 
to determine their own life but that the big fellows will tell 
them how they shall exercise this right of self-determination, 
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how they shall be cramped in. Then we have been told that of 
course this is the last war; but we find that in order to make sure 
that it is the last war we are going to increase our fleet, also 
to make sure thaf all armaments have been done away with. 
{Laughter.] We are in sympathy with the democratic instincts 
of the great masses of Russia, we are told, but we are also told 
that we will keep an army there, Constitution or no Constitution, 
declaration of war or no declaration of war, and when the sol- 
dier gets back, then our Secretary of the Interior, we learn, will 
appoint a commission to investigate the problem of recovering 
swamp lands. The soldier will be taken directly from a French 
trench to a swamp in Arkansas. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD}. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, of course you have ob- 
served that the Ohio wets have employed a very able-bodied 
lawyer, who has instituted legal action to test the constitu- 
tionality of the prohibition amendment to our Federal Consti- 
tution, based upon the recognized fact that the joint resolution 
submitting the prohibition amendment to the States was not 
adopted by two-thirds of the entire membership of Congress, 
The prohibition amendment was adopted by. two-thirds of the 
Members voting, or two-thirds of a quorum. This is a matter 
of deep interest to all the people of all the States, especially 
Pennsylvania. 

The language of the Constitution on this question is as fol- 
lows: The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitu- 
tion,” and so forth.—Article V. . 

' Article II of the Constitution provides in case of the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty-making power of the President as follows: 

„He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur,” and so forth. 

In case of the election of a Speaker of the House, section 3 of 
the Constitution provides, “ That a majority of a quorum can do 
the business of the House of Representatives.” Under this sec- 
tion it was decided in 1808 and again in 1879 that the Speaker 
can be elected by a majority of a quorum. 

The fact that the Federal Constitution contains one provision 
for doing the legislative business of Congress, and another pro- 
vision applying only to the Senate for the ratification of a 
treaty, and still another provision for submitting a constitu- 
tional amendment indicates that the framers of the Constitution 
regarded these specified functions of Congress as vitally differ- 
ent. And students of the Constitution are now claiming with 
some show of reason that the framers of the Constitution re- 
garded the submission of a constitutional amendment as the 
most important of all the functions of Congress. Hence it is 
provided that two-thirds of both Houses of Congress shall be 
required to submit an amendment to the States for ratification. 
This question, however, has never been decided by the Supreme 
Court. It is reported that the Supreme Court of Minnesota has 
decided that an amendment to the State constitution of that 
State was not legally adopted because it was submitted to the 
people by two-thirds of a quorum of the legislature and not by 
two-thirds of all members elected. And the language in the 
State constitution of Minnesota is of the same purport as in our 
Federal Constitution. It will be conceded that there is no func- 
tion of Congress of more importance or moment than an amend- 
ment to the fundamental law. And the fact that the framers 
of the Constitution, after a full debate, made three distinct dif- 
ferences in language touching the jurisdiction and powers of 
Congress will be used by lawyers more or less critical and wise 
that when the Constitution provides that both Houses must 
have a two-thirds vote to submit an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion it does not mean two-thirds of those present nor two-thirds 
of a quorum, but two-thirds of the whole membership elected by 
a majority vote of the whole American people. If two-thirds of 
a quorum could submit a constitutional amendment, let us see 
what might happen. The present House of Representatives 
contains 485 Members; a quorum is 218, and two-thirds of 218 
is 146. This is 72 less than a majority of Members. Evidently 
the framers of the Federal Constitution never intended to frame 
a provision in the organic law that would allow 146 Congress- 
men, or 72 less than a majority of Members, to submit an amend- 
ment. It is a reasonable claim that this great body of the 
wisest and most experienced statesmen and scholars of that 
epoch framed a provision in the Constitution intended to include 
all the representatives of all the people of all the States. 

THE SUPREME COURT CAN DECIDE EITHER WAY. 

As all the people of the States are interested in this constitu- 
tional amendment, it will attract universal interest when this 
case goes to the Supreme Court for final judgment. While it 
was not intended by the framers of the Federal Constitution 


that there should be any power in the United States greater 
than the Constitution, experience has demonstrated that su- 
preme power is lodged in the Supreme Court—jurists appointed 
for life. The power with final jurisdiction to either nullify or 
approve a law of Congress or a constitutional provision is 
greater than the Constitution. 

The Constitution provides that all tariffs shall be universal 
throughout the United States, but we have now one tariff for 
the States, another for Porto Rico, and still another for the 
Philippine Islands, and the Supreme Court has decided these 
tariff laws as constitutional. Hence the conclusion is inevitable 
that this is a case where the Supreme Court may decide either 
way. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the American 
people were greatly delighted when the wires flashed the news 
throughout the world that the war was over, that the armis- 
tice was signed. I happened to be in Chicago on that day, and 
witnessed a scene such as I never saw before, and such as prob- 
ably no one will ever see again. There everyone in the city 
assembled within the space of a mile square, and they hugged 
and kissed each other, they blew horns, they climbed on top of 
street cars, the girls directed the cab drivers to go where they 
wanted to, they did not pay any fares, they entered the stores 
and took all of the noise-making instruments they could find, 
and everyone was full of joy because the war was over. Since 
that time everyone has been wondering why it is that we do not 
get our soldiers back home, and thousands of letters are re- 
ceived every day by Members of Congress, asking them to 
assist in bringing these boys back to the homes where they 
can help to provide for those who have deprived themselves of 
every necessity of life in order that they might prove their 
patriotism to the country in its hour of need. Every appeal 
that is made to the Army commanders, represented by the Sec- 
retary of War, or to the Navy commanders, represented by the 
Secretary of the Navy, for the release of the men tells that 
every obstacle with which it is possible to surround an appli- 
cation for discharge must be overcome, that every hurdle must 
be jumped, before the man can obtain his release. The first 
order purported to authorize the commanders in the camps to 
release the men upon their own applications. Then the order 
was modified to require three affidavits from prominent citi- 
zens in the neighborhood to certify to the need of the release 
either for industrial or for family reasons. Then comes the 
further edict that if this application, verified by these affidavits, 
is not considered favorably by the commander an appeal can be 
taken to the headquarters in Washington, and when Members 
of Congress appeal to the authorities and call their attention 
to the necessity and importance of releasing these men, they 
are told that Members of Congress need not apply, that they 
have no standing at court, that their word is of no avail. z 

I had a case this morning in the Navy in connection with 
which I applied for information caused by a letter coming from 
the mother of six children, five of them too young to work, she 
herself a widow, sick, unable to work herself, with a boy in the 
Navy, in connection with whose services an allotment was made 
nearly nine months ago, not one dollar of which has been paid 
to the widow whose five children at home are unable to assist 
in helping to maintain the family. The answer I received after 
giving all these facts in the case was that the man must apply 
to his commander and the commander himself would investi- 
gate the necessity and importance of letting the man out of the 
Navy. I requested to know whether or not the facts as stated 
by me, because they were stated by me, would be any prejudice 
in connection with the man’s discharge, and the man to whom 
I talked said it would have no influence toward getting him dis- 
charged. I submit that this is an indignity that no Govern- 
ment official has the right to impose upon any family a member 
of which has volunteered to defend the flag. [Applause.] While 
all this is going on and our men are suffering as they are at 
Brest, France, waiting for transportation home, sleeping in the 
slimy gutter, eating in the slime of the slime, as reported by 
responsible newspaper men who have been there and seen the 
case, we are told that they have no rights, while officers of the 
Army are riding around in Government-owned automobiles 
everywhere throughout Washington, driven by men in uniform, 
paid by the American people whose sons are still sleeping in 
the slime of the sluiceways of France, otherwise known as de- 
tention camps or rest camps. It is an outrage upon justice, and 
these men ought to be called to account. I stood on the corner 
of California Street and Columbia Road this morning for 15 
minutes waiting for a street car, directly opposite the Wyoming 
Apartment Building, and there lined up in front of the Wyoming 
Apartment Building at 10 o'clock, mind you, were five Govern- 
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ment-owned automobiles with five drivers in Army uniform 
waiting, I suppose, for the second lieutenants who are living at 
the Wyoming in order that they might take them to the impor- 
tant business which they have to transact in the department, 
but which was not sufficiently important to take them out of 


their nests before 10 o’clock in the morning. [Laughter.] And 
this is going on everywhere throughout this city, and I suppose 
throughout the Nation wherever we haye Army officers. Why 
should the Government of the United States transport these men 
around in state while the other men who have given everything 
they have to the Government in its hour of need are compelled 
still to continue to serve and sleep in the gutter when they ought 
to be discharged? This is a shame; it is a disgrace; it is a 
crime for these men to be permitted to use Government prop- 
erty under such circumstances. We have spent $25,000,000,000, 
as I understand it, so far, actual expenditures. We have ap- 
propriated over $36,000,000,000. 

How much of it has been appropriated for automobiles in 
order that these men may ride around in luxury I do not know, 
but there ought to be an investigation of it. The time has come 
when the American people are not going to sit idly by and per- 
mit it. The mere fact that a man is a commissioned officer in 
the Army gives him no more right than the ordinary man, and 
the ordinary man who pays the taxes when he understands the 
facts will not submit to that kind of iniquity. Oh, but the use 
of these automobiles is not confined to Army officers, for I have 
Seen automobiles owned by the Government taking the wives 
of Army officers and their sisters, perhaps, maybe their mothers, 
out on calling trips. I saw one yesterday going to three differ- 
ent places picking up three different women, taking them around 
to call on their neighbors, and how many more were engaged in 
this kind of business I do not know, and each one of the auto- 
mobiles that you find doing this sort of business is being driven 
by a soldier. Why do not these soldiers get their discharge? 
They want to be discharged. They have other occupations at 
home which they would like to fill, but of course it would not be 
as convenient for the officers whom these men drive around if the 
men were permitted to retire to private life, because they would 
be compelled to drive their own machines, and that would be an 
arduous job for an officer in the Army to perform, especially 
those officers in the Army who hold these swivel-chair jobs in 
Washington. 

Is there a time coming when the American people through 
the Congress of the United States will dare to speak? That is 
what I want to know. If I have my way there will be a time, 
and this matter will be investigated with all other such methods; 
for I do not believe it was ever the intention of the Congress of 
thé United States to appropriate money indefinitely, in lump 
sums, to be used for any such purpose or in any such way. 

And then we have, for example, the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, which is a stench in the nostrils of every man that has 
anything to do with it. We have a new man recently appointed 
to the job. He starts out right. He wrote a letter to every 
Member of Congress, in which he said that he was going to do 
the best he could to clean it up and that he wants the coopera- 
tion of the Congress. God speed him on his way. I want to 
help him. [Applause.] I want to help any man who wishes to do 
the right thing. 

I wrote him a letter and told him he was assuming a great 
task, a responsible job, and that he was taking something that 
had taint on it, but that I hoped he would be able to remove the 
taint. And the best way, I said to him in my reply, to remove 
the taint was to remove a lot of the people who were standing in 
each other’s way down there and make room in the offices of 
the War Risk Bureau for those who were there to do work. 
There is no room for them in which to work now, That is the 
reason we do not get results. 

Why, I have cases which I could enumerate if I wanted to go 
into details that would make your hair stand on end, cases where 
the families of soldiers who had been wounded, some with one 
leg off, some with both legs off, some with both arms off, some 
with both eyes out, who have not been able to get a dollar for 
11 months, notwithstanding the fact that allotments have been 
made. 

And the men themselves have not been paid. They have been 
wounded. They have been taken to the hospitals. They have 
been treated, and God knows how, in some cases. We whose 
families have given their blood to the Nation are going to insist 
upen decent treatment for those who yet remain. We can not 
afford to ignore the situation. 

Why, a trainload of wounded soldiers came into Chicago the 
other night. There was no one there to meet them. They had 
to find their way to ambulances or conveyances of one kind and 
another the best they could in order to get to hospitals. The 
President of the United States said in a speech a short while 


ago at Chaumont, France, to the American soldiers, that the 
American people were waiting for an opportunity to acclaim 
the returning soldiers, whereas all the returning soldiers that 
have ever come have been obliged to do so unheralded and un- 
acclaimed and transferred around every place where an oppor- 
tunity might be had for the American people to see them and 
acclaim them to some camp somewhere, unseen and unheard— 
no acclaim, no plaudits, no encouragement. And of these men 
I talk about as landing in Chicago a week ago—five of whom, at 
least, I know—one was transferred to Camp Dodge, in Iowa; 
another was sent to French Lick Springs, in Indiana; another 
sent out to Fort Sheridan, III.; and another one sent somewhere 
in Kentucky, and so on, and each one of these five men was 
transferred six times in a week to different places in the country, 
though they were unfit to travel. They were men wounded 
almost to death, and still they were transferred from place to 
place and from pillar to post, with no consideration shown them 
anywhere. j 

Mr. LONDON.- On what theory was that done? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not tell. But that is why it costs so 
much for transportation for the Army, why it costs so much to 
demobilize. 

I saw a case of application for $12,000,000 made to the Naval 
Committee, and now being considered by it, for demobilizing men 
to be discharged from the Navy. They said it would take all the 
$12,000,000, perhaps more; because, they said, when they dis- 
charged men from the Navy they paid their way to the nearest 
station or to the station from which they were enlisted. But my 
experience is best illustrated by the case of a young chap named 
Conway, who enlisted in the Navy from Chicago. He enlisted 
to-day, say. He was sent to the Great Lakes Training Station. 
He sent me a telegram, and I sent him one in reply. Before my 
telegram reached him he was down at Newport. And by the time 
I got a telegram to him at Newport he was at some other place. 
He was at Pensacola, Fla., if there is a station down there, or 
to some other place there; and I could not send telegrams fast 
enough over the wire to reach him, because he was transferred 
so often and to places so far apart. And that is what they do 
with the money you give them. I got a telegram this morning 
from Chicago which was sent to me on the 31st day of December. 
To-day is the 2d of January. That was the 31st of December, 
one at about 9.30 in the morning and the other at 12.30 after- 
noon, and I got them this morning just before 11 o'clock. So 
I think we had best commence to send our telegrams by mail, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman engage to say that the 
Burleson telegraph can not catch up with the McAdoo railroads? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not tell how they manage it, but some- 
how or other since the Government took control of the telegraph 
lines it takes me on an average of three days to get a teiegrum 
from Chicago. 

But I was speaking about the rate at which we move these 
young men from place to place. The next thing that happened 
was that the young man was sent over to Italy. I was informed 
that he was on his way to Italy. Now, you can not get much 
naval knowledge into the head of any man, no matter how smart 
he may be, if you are moving him around on trains day and 
night and taking the money out of the Treasury of the United 
States to pay his expenses. 

When I called up to-day for somebody to see what could be 
done about getting a young chap out of the Navy who has all 
the responsibility of a great family on his hands when he is free 
to act, they said, There is no chance on earth to get anybody 
out of the Navy. We are only letting the men out that we want 
to let out. We have decided to let 10 per cent of the men out; 
70 per cent of them are asking to get out.” 

But we fought for “democracy,” and now we have got it. 
{Laughter.] We fought for efficiency, and we have got the 
worst inefficiency that I ever saw. We fought in order that the 
world might be free, and yet we are trammeled as we never 
have been before; we are bucked and gagged. We can not get 
a reply from anybody in power anywhere. 

I called up the Navy this morning. They shunted me off to 
eight different telephones before they could find a man who 
could speak to me about the thing I wanted to talk about. It 
took me two hours, and then they said he was not the man I 
wanted at all; it was the first man that I had got hold of. 
[Laughter.] How are you going to get efficiency out of such 
conditions? I hope the time will come when we are at peace. 
They say we are still at war. The Chief of Staff says he is not 

to demobilize the Army in the American canips; that we 
are bound to Keep 10 divisions of combat men in the American 
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camps; and when I ask them why, they say, “ We do not know 
what is going to happen.” 

We have over on the other side about 1,900,000 men who have 
not been sent away. We have here still about 1,200,000 in the 
camps, and they say they are going to keep 450,000 of these men 
permanently, as far as we know. What right have they got to 
do that? Who authorizes it? Are we going to stand here and 
permit it? Are the American people going to be satisfied with 
that sort of thing? Are we forever to continue to heap loads of 
taxation on the backs of the American people to conduct this 
inefficient method of government? 

That is what I ask. Does anyone reply? No one replies, not 
even those up at the other end of the Avenue. When I tell 
them that the American soldier is sleeping in the slime-filled 
camp at Brest, France, the Secretary of War says, “I will wire 
over and find out about it.“ When you want information here 
you can not get it. The papers are full of the social activities 
in Europe in which the President of the United States is en- 
gaged, but when I tried to get a cable about a man who had 
lost both legs over there I could not get the cable, and when we 
finally did get the cable message over there we could not get a 
reply. In God’s name, is it more important to use the American 
cable to exploit the social activities of the people of Europe and 
the President of the United States than it is to find out the con- 
dition of men who have been crippled for life while fighting for 
freedom and so-called “democracy”? [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MANN. My colleague made a reference to the policy of 
the War Department about discharging soldiers, which is so very 
pat and interesting that I wish he would tell us a little bit more 
about that, if he can, and the great delay about getting men out 
who have jobs waiting for them. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I did this morning was to call up the 
Chief of Staff, in response to several inquiries that I had. The 
Chief of Staff was busy in consultation with the Secretary of 
War and I did not get an opportunity to speak to him. Maj. 
Swing, the son-in-law of the Chief of Staff, his private aide, 
was put on the wire, and I asked him to give me the latest order 
that had been issued by the War Department connected with 
the discharge of soldiers. I said that I did not want him to 
act as he did before on an occasion when I went up there, when 
he said he would send the desired information down in two 
hours and did not send it down at all. [Laughter.] I waited 
for three weeks, and at the end of that time I went up and told 
him what I thought about him, and I said that if this had been 
an important military order it might have lost the war; but as 
it was, being a matter pertaining to an ordinary Member of 
Congress, it did not amount to much; but he must understand 
that he was a military man, obeying orders and filling requisi- 
tions, and that he must do it promptly. He said the determina- 
tion of the department was not to discharge troops in America, 
but keep the men in the camps. I asked him how many divi- 
sions, and he said, Ten divisions.” That means 450,000 men. 
But they say they are discharging men at the rate of 30,000 a 
day. I do not know whom they are discharging, for everybody 
that I have applied for a discharge for has been turned down, 
and nobody in my neighborhood or anywhere in my district, so 
far as I have been able to discover, has been discharged. I do 
not know where they are discharged from or where they are to 
go after they have been discharged. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. 8 will the gentleman yield? 
~ Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand there is a naval regu- 
lation recently issued providing for the discharge of not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman nace when that was 

issued? 
L Mr. MADDEN, I got this from the hearings of the Naval 
Committee only a few days ago. When the commander of the 
Bureau of Operations was before the committee they asked him 
the question, Why are these men not discharged?” He said, 
„We need 850,000 men in the Navy. We have 500,000 men 
there now. Applications have been made by 70 per cent of the 
men for discharge. We have adopted the rule that not more 
than 10 per cent of the men can be discharged.” If a man is 
in the radio service or some such thing as that, he can not be 
discharged at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. I want to tell the truth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Navy has issued a regulation permit- 


ting commanding officers to discharge 20 per cent of those who 
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enlisted for the war and 10 per cent of those who enlisted for 
four years, although their terms of enlistment have not expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Iam only telling what I read in the hearings 
before the Naval Committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The orders have been issued and copies of 
them have been sent broadcast. I suppose the gentleman re- 
ceived a copy. I know I did. 

Mr. MADDEN. Twenty per cent of the men who volunteered - 
for the period of the war? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. And their term of enlistment, when 
they volunteered, was for the period of the war and six months 
thereafter. 

Mr. MADDEN. The testimony given by the commander of the 
Bureau of Operations before the Naval Committee will disclose 
that the men were rather led to believe, without having been told 
so, that they were only enlisted for the period of the war, but 
as a matter of fact they were enlisted for four years; and while 
the officer said they did not intend to convey to the men that they 
would be released at the end of the war, the men themselves 
understood that they would be released. That is what they said. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And I am advised by the department that in 
all such cases they are being treated as if they had enlisted for 
the period of the war and are not being held. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Ten per cent of them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Twenty per cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman think all these 70 per 
cent who have applied for discharge ought to be discharged? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know how many ought to be dis- 
charged. I do not want to denude the Navy of the men it needs, 
but I think where a good case is made out the men ought to be 
discharged. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the statement, but the Navy 
Department has left the decision of these cases to the com- 
manding officers, who are in touch with the men. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I know they have, and at the same time 
have given them rigid orders not to permit more than a certain 
small percentage of the men to get out of the service. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to have about two minutes 
more. 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENNEDY] 
has no more time, I have some left. How much does the gen- 
tleman want? 

Mr. MADDEN. About three minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman three minutes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want to add to what I have already 
said, that while we have been fighting for democracy, and 
while we are all happy that we won, and happy over the things 
that we hope democracy will obtain, I was wondering, when I 
read the story of the banquet given by King George to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, with $13,000,000 worth of gold 
plate upon the table, with all the guests walking backward 
and waving their wands and kotowing to Mrs. Wilson and 
the President of the United States, whether that was the 
character of democracy for which we fought. [Applause.] I 
wish for the President of the United States the greatest pos- 
sible success in his endeavor to accomplish the object for which 
he has gone to Europe, for, God knows, America wants peace. 
We are a peace-loving people, but I hope that while he is fight- 
ing for the simplicity of life, in which we know he believes, that 
he will not lead the American people to understand that he is 
likely to be led away with all the gold plate, while the eyeless, 
legless, armless men who have given everything they have in 
the world that we might be free and live the simple life that we 
have lived from the foundation of the Government, that he will 
not allow the false gods in European nations to tear the ideals 
away from that simplicity, and that we will continue to live 
under a democracy that means equality to every man whether 
high or low, rich or poor, powerful or humble. We won the 
fight for democracy; let us live democracy and not enter into 
the sacred precincts of any institution where they who sur- 
round us must pay obeisance and wave the magic wand in order 
to please our fancy before they leave the room. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman 
from Towa to say that he either had exhausted his time or that 
there were no further requests. 

The RMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has used all 
his time. 

Mr. SMALL. I have no further requests on this side, and I 
ask that the Clerk commence reading the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the che ples a muns of money be, and are 
hereby, appropriated, out of any moner the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriates to be ee ee e, and to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers, for the construction, completion, repair, and preservation of 
the public works hereinafter named: 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
18462, the river and harbor bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was ‘granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Wetty for three days on account of illness. 

To Mr. IRELAND, at the request of Mr. MADDEN, leave of ab- 
sence to the 15th of January, on account of important business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. ROBBINS. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a speech made by the Hon. WILLIAM S. VARE, a Member 
of the House, before the City Business Club of Philadelphia on 
the 9th of December, on business and political conditions, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I have had a number of inquiries 
in regard to the matter of proceeding with the river and harbor 
bill to-morrow. We are ready and anxious to proceed, but I 
understood that notice has been given of a contested-election 
case being taken up. 

Mr. MANN. The Committee on Elections gave notice before 
the holidays that it would call up the contested-election case 
to-morrow. While I have not talked with any member of the 
committee to-day, I know it is the expectation of the people 
interested that the case would come up to-morrow. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Illinois says he has in- 
formation that it will be called up to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. No; I have not information that it will, but I 
have information that gentlemen interested in it expect it to 
be called up. The Delegate from Alaska expects it to be called 
up to-morrow. 

Mr. SMALL. I am informed that if called up it would in- 
terrupt the river and harbor bill. 

The SPEAKER. It would. It is of the highest privilege. 

Mr. SMALL. If it is not called up, Mr. Speaker, we will 
proceed with the river and harbor bill. I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 16 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 3, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
the annual report of the operations of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board for the fiscal year ended November 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 
1624) ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting 
the average number of employees under the governor of Alaska 
receiving increased compensation at the rate of $120 per annum 
(H. Doc. No. 1625); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War transmitting 
annual report of typewriters, adding machines, and similar 
labor-saving devices exchanged during the fiscal year 1918 by 
the Quartermaster Corps (H. Doc. No. 1626) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting a pro- 
posed bill authorizing the retirement of members of the Army 
Nurse Corps (female) (H. Doc. No. 1627); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


5. A letter from the chairman of the Committee on Publie 
Information transmitting schedule of disbursements for the 
fiscal year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1628); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting item of 
proposed legislation authorizing the War Department to make 
payment in full to enlisted men returning from overseas for 
treatment in United States hospitals (H. Doc. No. 1629); to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a state- 
ment showing in detail what officers or employees who have 
traveled on official business from Washington to points outside 
of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ended Juno 
80, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 1630); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the War Department and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report of 
expenditures on account of appropriation, “ Contingencies of the 
Army,” during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No, 
1631); to the Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Houston Ship Channel, Tex., with a view 
to securing such increased depth as may be advisable by using 
the two dredges provided for this project or otherwise (H. Doc. 
No. 1632) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

10. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting report of a board appointed to ascertain and determine the 
amounts due on claims for damage to and loss of private prop- 
erty occasioned by the explosion and fire at the plant of the 
T. A. Gillespie Loading Co. at Morgan, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 1633) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12770) to reserve as part of 
the Oregon and Siuslaw National Forests in Oregon certain 
lands that were revested in the United States pursuant to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 883), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 13019) to authorize the purchase by the city of Myrtle 
Point, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the grant 
to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in the 
United States by the act approved June 9, 1916, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 884), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13004) ex- 
tending the time for commencing construction of bridge and 
for maintenance of pontoon and pile bridge by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. across the Missouri River 
at or near Chamberlain, S. Dak., and providing additional re- 
quirements for bridge to be constructed, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 885), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2784) to authorize the purchase 
by the city of McMinnville, Oreg., of certain lands formerly em- 
braced in the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and 
revested in the United States by the act approved June 9, 
1916, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 886), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 13393) to extend the time for constructing a bridge across 
the Missouri River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 887), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WINSLOW, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13369) 
granting the consent of Congress to the board of county com- 
missioners of the county of Hampden, in the Commonwealth of 
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Massachusetts, to reconstruct a bridge across the Connecticut 
River between Springfield and West Springfield in said county 
and Commonwealth, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 888), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 13580) to pension the sur- 
vivors of certain wars from January 1, 1858, to January 1, 1888, 
inclusive, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 13581) to provide for the 
enforcement of war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13582) to provide 
additional compensation to men who have served in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps during the European war and who have 
been or may be honorably discharged from such service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 13583) authorizing and 
@recting the Secretary of War to grant an honorable dis- 
charge to drafted and enlisted men upon certain grounds, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 18584) providing for the exten- 
sion of the post office at Galesburg, III.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 18585) to 
reimburse surviving Civil War prisoners; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13586) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate two ca cannon to 
the town of Renovo, Pa.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13587) to create a war- 
sales commission, to define its powers and duties, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 13588) for the relief of 
the Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co., owner of a dry 
dock at Baltimore, Md.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 13589) to provide for the 
construction of a dam and reservoir in the North Platte River, 
near Guernsey, Wyo.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13590) to provide for a canal and reservoirs 
in the counties of Dawson and Lincoln, in the State of Nebraska, 
for the purpose of diverting flood waters from the Platte River, 
conserving and utilizing the same for irrigation and other 
beneficial uses; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13591) requiring that wife join with hus- 
band in relinquishment to homestead entry to make same effec- 
tive; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: A bill (H. R. 13592) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to create a department of labor” by providing 
for a bureau of the unemployed; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LAZARO: Resolution (H. Res. 489) authorizing the 
Committee on Eurolled Bills to designate an assistant clerk 
during the third session of the Sixty-fifth Congress; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. GARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 377) extending 
the thanks of Congress to all members of the American Pro- 
tective League for services rendered the Government during the 
war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 378) extending to members 
of local and district boards, Government appeal agents, and 
members of medical and legal advisory boards the thanks of 
Congress for their services rendered in the administration of 
the selective-service law; also, authorizing the President to ap- 
point by brevet commissions the members of such local and 
district boards; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 13593) granting an increase 
of pension to George M. Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 18594) granting a pension 
to William Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 13595) granting an increase 
of pension to Soren V. Kalesem; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 13596) granting.an increase 
of pension to Henry J. Kegley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 13597) granting a pension to 
Herbert L. Ellsworth; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13598) granting an increase of on to 
Charles S. Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. ysty 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13599) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Seth Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13600) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel H. Woodruff ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 13601) granting a pension 
to Harriet E. Schwyhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 13002) granting an increase of 
pension to George P. Clayton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 13003) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Rowland; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 13604) granting a pension 
to Porter G. Holleman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 18605) granting 
4 pension to Thomas Samuel Garen; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WALDOW: A bill (H. R. 13606) granting an increase 
of pension to Herbert C. Purdy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 13607) granting an increase 
oe pension to Eliza H. East; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lald 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of pupils of public schools of 
Porto Rico, humbly petitioning President and Congress of United 
States to honor the island of Porto Rico by bestowing its name 
upon one of the battleships of the Nation; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. J 

Also, petition of members of Greek colony of Milwaukee, re- 
lating to rights of Greece; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREW: Resolutions of mass meeting of Boston citi- 
zens, pledging unqualified support of policy toward Russia an- 
nounced by President of United States in address before Con- 
gress January 8, 1918, and adopted by the interallied confer- 
poos 5 Versailles in November; to the Committee on Foreign 

a 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: Resolutions to initiate steps necessary to 
open opportunities for employment to all workers in the United 
States who face enforced idleness ; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Resolutions adopted by the 
common council of Milwaukee, Wis., petitioning Congress to 
pass legislation to prohibit the dumping of sewage, etc., in the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of residents of the Fox River Valley, Wis., urg- 
ing Congress to do what it can to bring about the formation of 
a league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions adopted at the forty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Dairymen's Association, held at Fort Atkin- 
son, approving the purpose of the league to enforce peace; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolutions adopted by mem- 
bers of the parish of the Blessed Sacrament, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
urging a permanent peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of United Waist League of America urging that 
Senate bill 5205 and House bill 13419 become law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of H. R. Lathrop & Co. (Inc.), of New York, 
urging extention of American commerce and protection of 
American business; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Koreans for self-determination ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions by Iron Molders’ Local Union No. 125, re- 
questing indorsement of Senate bill 4637 and House bill 12352; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolutions adopted by members of the 
parish of the Blessed Sacrament urging President to declare for 
self-determination of Ireland at peace conference; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Federated Trades of Machinists, Machinist Helpers, Boiler 
Makers and Helpers, Blacksmiths and Helpers, Electricians and 
Car Men, and Sheet Metal Workers and Helpers, N. E. Theis, 
president, C. N. Sandstrom, secretary and treasurer, favoring 
extending of Government control of railways for a period of five 
years and declaring private ownership a proved failure in peace 
as well as war; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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Also, petition of Boiler Makers of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co., Flour City 
Lodge No. 11 of Minneapolis, Minn., protesting against the 
action taken by Senator KELLOGG in regard to Government 

ownership of railroads and favoring Mr. McAdoo’s five-year 
Government control; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Mr. William Chisholm, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
requesting the continuance of Government control and favoring 
Government ownership of railways; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Minnehaha Lodge, No. 827, J. F, Fritz, re- 
cording secretary ; A. M. Hansan, financial secretary, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., protesting against the order of Hon. William Mc- 
Adoo forbidding railroad employees aspiring to public office; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Custom Tailors’ Union, Local No. 89, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., requesting modification of proposed luxury tax 
on clothing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of theater owners of Minnesota, by John C. 
Sweet, attorney, protesting against increase of 10 per cent 
amusement tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of League of Minnesota Municipalities, protest- 
ing against the proposed direct and indirect tax on municipal 
bonds; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of carmen of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad at Minneapolis, consisting of 1,000 members, pro- 
testing unanimously against private ownership of railways, and 
asking Government ownership of all railroads for the good of 
the public service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Resolution by the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, favoring public ownership of telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems of the United States; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

Also, resolution by the San Francisco Labor Council, favoring 
Government ownership of railroads; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of Hon. Lean F, Moss, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., to the Members of the Congress of the United 
States in the matter of Government owned, controlled, and main- 
tained paved highways; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution by Albany (Oreg.) Commercial 
Club, indorsing the Poindexter-Raker military highway bill; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, petition of Central Labor Council of Vallejo, Cal., ex- 
pressing disapproval of the admission of Chinese and Mexican 
laborers into California; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions by the Vallejo (Cal.) Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, protesting against the return to private ownership of the 
railway systems of the United States; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution by the city teachers of Sacramento, Cal., in- 
dorsing Senate bill 4987; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Central Labor Council of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring five years’ extension of Government opera- 
tion of the railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Friday Morning Club, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., favoring the McKellar-Keating civil-service bill and oppos- 
ing the Pomerene amendment thereto; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolutions by the County Galway Men’s 
Benevolent Association of Greater Boston, relating to self- 
determination for Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Resolutions of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, urging legislation to validate oral war contracts; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions by Wanamaker & Brown, Philadelphia, re- 
lating to legalization of War Department contracts given ver- 
bally by officials of that department; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, resolutions relating to the development and operation of 
the American merchant marine, adopted by the Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of Rev. M. Freinberg and citizens of 
Hudson, N. Y., praying for international guaranties against any 
repetition of anti-Semitic outrages, and that Jews be given the 
rights of life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Fray, January 3, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek the light of Thy divine truth upon the 
problems that confront us this day. We have found from all our 
experiences that human wisdom is not sufficient for human life. 
Thou hast given to Thy children the revelation of Thyself. We 
pray that Thou, who didst command ihe light to shine out of 
the darkness, wilt manifest forth Thyself upon the path of 
human progress and lead us to accomplish the divine will. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. : 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE (S. DOC. No. 319). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, in response to g 
resolution of December 23, 1918, a list showing the number of 
civil employees in the department January 1, 1919, and the num- 
ber discharged during the previous two weeks, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


COST OF THE WAR (S. DOC. NO. 320). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of December 23, 1918, certain information relative to 
the cost of the war, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 


MAINTENANCE OF ROADS (S. DOC. NO, 321). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of expenditures for the fiscal year 
1918, out of the funds appropriated for the survey, construction, 
and maintenance of roads and trails within or only partly within 
the national forests, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed. 


CABLE SERVICE, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to have printed in 
the Recorp, but not read, certain reports showing the cable- 
grams from abroad used by the news service, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for about from three to five minutes’ time to ad- 
dress the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have those cablegrams, 
and will send them to the Secretary’s desk. I have indicated 
by pencil the limited parts of them which I desire to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so will be granted, The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Times.] 
PRESIDENT TO STOP AT QUIRINAL PALACE. 
Roux, December 2, 1918. 


President Wilson will reside in the Quirinal Palace on his visit here, 
occupying the royal reception suite, it was announced to-day. 


[From the Washington Times. 
MRS. WILSON WILL GET PARIS GOWNS. 
New York, December 1, 1918. 

Without departing from her “made in America” 2 Mrs. 

e Wilson is to have several new Paris gowns, it became known 
ere ay. 

A Firth Avenue dressmaker sailed for France on the steamer Rocham- 
beau, taking with him trunks containing materials from which Mrs. Wil- 
son’s gown will be made, 


{From the Washington Times.] 

Bic Paraca or Prixcs Murat Is Mapr READY FOR PRESIDENT—A 
CLOSET ror 50 SUITS or CLOTHES—BATHROOM 80 FEET SQUARE— 
DINING Tann TO SEBAT 35 PEOPLE—DINNER SERVICE OF PURB GOLD— 
TELEPHONES IN EVERY ROOM—PFRENCH TROOPS TO STAND GUARD. 

(By Henry G. Wales, I. N. S. staff correspondent.) 
Paris, December 12, 


Finai details of making the residence of Prince Murat ready for the 
occupancy of President and Mrs. Wilson were completed 5 25 8 5 Tele- 
prones have been installed throughout the mansions, even in the dress- 
k g zene and bathrooms, and the electric lighting system has been 
mproved. 

President and Mrs, Wilson will dine at an inlaid menossa table 
large enough to accommodate 35 guests. The princess left ehind the 
celebrated gold dinner service for the use of the presidential party. 

A beautiful gondola-shape bed was set aside for the President. 

Mrs, Wilson will sieep a canopied bed of pink brocade with pink 
tapestries. Mrs. Wilson will have the services of Georgette, the per- 
sonal maid to Princess Murat, 
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CAPACIOUS CLOSETS. 

The dressing rooms in the President’s suite have closets big enou; 
to Raia cp eas of clothes and 100 pairs of shoes, not to mention 
space for ha 

P The commodious closets in Mrs. Wilson's pore quarters will ac- 
commodate 100 gowns, 200 pairs of shoes and slippers, 50 parasols, 50 
fans, and other accessories of the feminine toilet. 

The carpets on the floors are nearly an inch thick. eare 

was taken with the lightin gies The lights do not ne direct 
from the bulbs, but are sha with globes of soft tones. 

In the parlors are great candelabras with myriads of crystals dan- 
gling from them, 

LARGE BATHROOMS. 

The bathrooms are 80 feet 8 containing movable tu 

There are more than 3, in the pantries with which to 
serye upward of 69 different kinds of of 

Cooks and waiters for he residential party were provided by the 
French ministry of forei rs. 

The unds the 8 couple of acres in extent—will 


be heay rded b French An electrie lighting system has 
been established so t the rds can signal to other. Sentries 
will patrol the vast lawns the time, 

All the wonderful paintings and 5 tapestries which were re- 
moved during the nt ve now been restored. 
When the first lad OT the land boross -CRo tenpo 5 chatelaine she 
will be surround by magnificent „ of the days of the 
Louis—with the added attractions of open plumbing. 

PRIVATE APARTMENTS. 


The private apartments of President and Mrs, Wilson n the 
second floor. ‘They are reached by an essive white 3 5 
case from a white marble entrance hall. he walls along: the stairway 
ae os varicolored marbie, except the top landing, which is a vast sheet 
of mirror. 

Opening off the central hall co first, a small private study. It con- 

rhere the President 8 — his work 
ag QE: Copie and Psyche, almost filling 


Next comes a — 8 nt ry, decorated in crimson damask. In it are 
an busta 


= patatings 

ae — 1 5 ia he — y sleeping p apartment, which is 
aise filled num le relics, engravings, paintings of the 
famous Emperor. oa 18 most. striking feature 1 this Bas gre is a wonder- 
ful empire the Paravan Air of te examples of the 
empire 8 5 — h the necessarily is broken by the anachro- 
= tough the charm desk telephone on the empire stand near 


Git des perceptible 


els in the walls of sage-green broeade at both 
Sade of all well-reguiated French palaces into Ms “Wilson's apartments 
stic of all w la e 
— — pen La Presidente will make herself at home in the midst of 
gray walls, gray satin hangings, brocaded cupids, and gar- 
fands of — ue. 
GOLD AND GRAY, 
The cetul gilt cat a neg — 755 of gold nd pray, ee nee with its 
canopy, dra an r e, has a panel 
2 t lace 5 a ba ground to the canopy at the head 


Easy — of brocade invite relaxation from 
social ion A pert eetiy appoin writin 
long windows which over the rear of 
oi house to the extent of a city block, This is in the heart of 
ris. 
70 85 the presidential bedchambers are large rooms and bath- 
ooms. The President’s is done in ivory, de wit s in French gray. 
These, happily, are all in the 1918 period of Bt bess —— and 
sanitation, 
There are 9 Sos at of porcelains, ivory, prints, and paintings 


intag zoom oom are on the same floor. The 
The walls are of brocade and the car- 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 2, 1918.] 
ALLIES REGRET WILSON COMES TO PARIS AS A DELEGATE. 


It is impos to — that the — Impression created by the 
action of the President in appointing himself to be one of the actual 
1 es of the United States to the . . at Versailles which 
has n created among his fellow count even among those who 
have been bis warm admirers, is enera, ratiy S shared abroad, especially 
among those foreign friends of tates who have shown the 
greatest enthusiasm abont his visit to N 

That he 15 come to Europe as the President of 1 ied og States 


and as the C. Magistrate of the American Na should 
accord — m . of France and of Great Britain the op wees —— of 
paying si onor to the people of the United States in the person of 
their elec — fay that he should be enabled to see with his own eyes 
— scenes of hideous an devastation and paneke. in France sod 
um; that President 2 King Geo Albert, and 
King ictor Emmanuel, as well as th a for gn ministers, 


should have the advan in person 

all pending issues privately with him was one thing. But that he shoul 
attend the conference at Versailles as one of mere delegates seems 
a them to be a derogation of the dignity and of the prestige of his lofty 
office. 


of meeting 


EMBARRASSING TO ALLIES, 


None of the three 8 enumerated nor yet the President of 
the French ublic will seated at the council table of the confer- 
ence at Versailles, ode they are to be in Paris throughout the 
duration af the congress. ot Phong will be ne represented at its board by their 
premiers, their yy min! * plenipotentiaries, and 
will not, t 8 e fort to contradictions and even recrimina- 
tions at the sessions ee Ske on congress, which could only prove injurious 
to thelr prestige and to the respect — to their illustrious office. 

For President Wilson to insist upon_a seat at the council table as a 
self-appointed delegate of the United States is e embarrass: 
to the Governments of France and Great Britain, whose one thought 
has been to accord to him sovereign honors, and in that way to henor 
the Nation which he represents and of which he is the chief. They 


foresee all sorts of contretemps, not the least among them the one that 
if he attempts to impose upon the congress at those of its sessions at 
which he is present some 3 the ideas and views m whicb he is 
known to have set bis head he is certain to meet with opposition so 
strenuous that sight may be lost of the fact that he is the ident of 
the United States instead of its mere delegate to the congress. 
FEAR DISPUTE MAY MAR VISIT. 

Even the President's closest friends and adherents admit that he 

does not relish opposition to his projects and that he does not brook 


easily contradiction; is, in fact, d to resent it. It is refore 
feared that all the Oria OG TDA, perk oF toe enten ve: 8 
nations eg render N a success and to overwhelm him with en- 


g officer has been the premier of the country in 
Prince Bismarck was the ent 

of Berlin in 1878 and 1884. Prince 
Vienna in 


years 
sented tha United Sta 
f Spain. 3 


minister o 
WILL HE YIELD CHAIRMANSHIP? 
According to all onar, therefore, the presidency of the ce 2 
ference at Versaill belongs to old Premler Clencerean, uinee 4 
lace and a is * — 
entente in the matter. 
oe to being the e United 
ord the Arst p t of the United 


0 
ruler * a 


From the Washington Post, Dec. 14, 1918. 
EUROPE WILL Expect WILSON ro BE Pres WITH GRATUITIES. 
President Wilson while — . — will be required to spend a consider- 


able sum of ney in gratuiti 
In the first place, he 8 be ope to leave with the ent of 
the ee council of Paris, with the Jord mayor or with the chair- 
man of the county council of London, with Prince Colonna, ~ mayor 
DE Rome, — to um, with the heroic r Max, o 
amounting to at least $10,000 each for the poor of 
thelr 7 res aye capitals. 
By to the servants and to the le of that class at the 
miysce Paja ce and at the Maison Murat in at Bucki: 


ngham Palace 
in London, 22 at the Quirinal in Rome will also total up a pretty 


lar, 

‘Phe cu: custom of the various Presidents of the French Republic when 
paying state visits to gps eg and of monarchs when returnin 
hese visits 27 7 been to in lump sum to one of the principal 
— sums 


The accord 
to the importance and means of the ruler, and oe 0 
Russia have given as gee as $20,000 and even $30,000 for a days” 


memory serves me aright, President Poincare left with Gen. 
odim arica the minister ef the imperial household at 3 
a sum of $2 for on among the domestic servants on the 
occasion o e last visit to the court of Czar Nicholas II in the 


summer of 1914. 
PRESENTS FOR DIGNITARIES. 

Nor is this all. There are the beg — of the court in London and 
Rome and the officials of President Poincare’s household and the Goy- 
ernment officers more ar 2 — ly concerned with the visit of the Chief 
M te cf the Uni States to be hue ete These, in the case 
of the interchange of visits between Buropean rulers, are usually satis- 
fied by means of orders and decorations, of which there is always a 
great distribution on such occasions. But since President Wilson has 
aaa te ene oid an ae sis = Aye purposes, a mu be ex- 
pect 1 an ver cigar boxes, Sane Se. gare a 
— of Jewels. of ins, etc., and handsomely fram 


Sna K portra rtraits of himsel 

Until ast decade of her neg By ei Victoria would not permit 

one officials of her court —— ac ae reign 3 of knighthood. and 
t was that continen rulers lonte taged her at Bucking- 

e Palace, Windsor, or Osborne were restri diet inating ants — 

jewelry among the court dignitaries or ales “pieces of statuary. 

former were more highly prized, since they could be converted into same 

KAISER GAVE BUSTS OF SELF. 


The former Kaiser was wont when he went off on state visits to 
fellow monarchs to carry sions with him huge cases of marais 8 
0 Mg me varying in e would distri ny as 

dozen of them on any one 88 of this kind, an 3 they 
eer be a dra 
of artistic mer 
features they po: y is ee held. 

The United States is regarded abroad as the 5 country — the 
wore Every American is supposed to be rolling in wealth, and as- 

ee the loans to the various foreign governments and the amounts 
subscribed on this side of the Atlantic to the many funds for the relief 
2 „ in Europe in connection with the war have gone far to 
hen this impression. Much will therefore be expected of Presi- 
dent Uson in what are, after all, nothing more nor less than tips. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 1, 1919. 


70,000 TaxxS at Brest Lives IX Mun Swamps WHILE AWAITIXG 
Surps—INADEQUATELY SHELTERED AND INSUPFICIENTLY NOURISHED— 
DISGRACE TO AMERICA—“ PONTANEZEN,” PLACB OF CONCENTRATION, TS 
——. A CrIME—MEN NEAR TO REBELLION—THEY PLEAD FOR RE- 

P A Sea OF MUD THIGH HIGH— RATIONS FROM Ganngen 

CAND AND COFFEB FROM ASH RECEPTACLES—FOO0OD IMPOSSIBLE AND LEA 

Nor Exovan xo Go AROUND—RESPONSIBILITY Nor WITA A. E. F., 

— May Bs Tracep ro WaSHINGTON—NoT VISITED BY PRESIDENT 

ILSON. 

George Rothwell Brown, of the Washington Post staff, arrived in the 
United States on the Mauretania last . after four months spent 
on the battle fronts and in the capitals of the allied nations. He has 
obtained, at first hand, a vast fund of information concerning the war, 


4 
' 
t 


1919. 


which will be given to readers of the Post in a series of articles, the 
first of which, dealing with the condition of American soldiets tn Camp 
Pontanezen, at Brest, appears below: 


“WORST PLACE ON EARTH,” GEN. BUTLER CALLS CAMP AT BREST HE 
COMMANDS. 


An officer: “You ought to go out to Pontanezen—it's a crime.” 

A surgeon says: “Anything may break out in this camp; anything.” 

Brig. Gen. Butler, United States Marine Corps, commander of the 
camp: It's the worst piace 1 have ever seen anywhere on earth, and 1 
have traveled all over the world.” 


2 (By George Rothwell Brown.) 


Seventy thousand American soldiers are awaitin, transportation home 
at Brest under liying conditions of such intolerable wretchedness and 
misery that one marvels at the patience and discipline that keep them 
from breaking into open rebellion. 

Insufficiently nourished and inadequately sheltered from the elements 
of a Breton winter, they are enduring with dumb fortitude a state of 
affars that is a disgrace to the Government Seventy thousand helpless 
sons of the Republic which they went across tbe seas to save are 
mutely pleading for redress of the ret wrongs to which they are being 
subjected and under which they and their officers, who are su ering 
them, are helpless in the face of a system that has broken down. 


PERFORM HEAVY MANUAL LABOR. 


Seventy thousand men, many of them concentrated near the sea) at 
this place, fresh from the battle fields, and the Est majority of them 
the undeveloped youth of the Nation, are obliged to perform heavy 
manual labor beyond their strength at a time when a teful people 
should be extending to them not merely cheers and laudations but the 
more substantia) rewards of valor, comfort, and rest, and recreation. 

The concentration camp where these splendid American boys are pepe 
like wild beasts is 3 miles from Brest, over one of the bleakest roads in 
Brittany. It covers an area of about 1 square mile—between 600 and 
700 acres of swamp. Some of the men are living in rude barracks build- 
ings of wood, but by far the greater part are under canvas. -Most of the 
tents are old and thin and poor in quality and leak continually under the 

uring rain which fails steadily in Brittany at this season of the year. 

ut of 120 of the tents which I visited, less than 30 had board floors, 
nay those that did the boards were right on the ground and water 
soaked. 
NOT A DRY SPOT IN CAMP. 


None of these tents is ditched, and the . men whose exploits 
the people at home are complacently applauding are obliged to put their 
bedding rolis down in the mire on the bare ground that is continuaily 
flooded. There is not a dry spot in this camp—not one. 

I have seen mud in the front-line trenches and thought I knew what 
mud was, but I realized that I had never known what mud was until I 
visited this miserable place of 8 The mud in many parts of this 
camp is not merely knee high, it is thigh high. Every company street 
is a river of mud, which flows over into the tents, covering the men 
and the rude bed rolis in which they sleep with greasy black slime. The 
officers wear rubber boots that reach to the hips, and so do all the men 
who can obtain them. 

TASK TOO HARD FOR MEN, 


Walking through the company streets of the camp is in itself az 
arduous labor, for one becomes continually mired, and has to exert all 
his atrengt to pull a foot out of the ooze and set it down in another 
place. There are practically no “ duckboards in the camp, owing to 
the scarcity of lumber, and where there are “ duckboards” they are 
out of sight, for the resistless mud has overflowed and covered them. 

In an effort to bring some order out of the existing chaos the soldiers 
have been put to work like common laborers. s a heart-breaking 
sight to see them struggling under tasks too bard for them to per- 
form, carrying heavy timbers on their backs, patiently, as yet, but with 
the fires of a consuming wrath smoldering in their breasts, which burn 
with indignation and resentment. 

RATIONS FROM GARBAGE CANS. 


The men are fed in a number of rough cook sheds, marching in single 
file, each man carrying his own mess kit, into which the cooks ladle 
out rtions of the rations from art zine garbage cans. Each man 
carries his mess kit with him all the time, and must keep it clean 
himself. The floors of the cook sheds are slippery with mud that flows 
in from the outside and Is tracked in by countless feet. There are en- 
lightened States in this Union whose sanitary laws com farmers to 
keep their hogs better than the United States Government is keeping its 
patriotic soldiers here. 

With grim humor the Army calls this place a “rest camp.“ God 
gave the mark! Its name is “ Camp Pontanezen.” That is a name 
that is going to be heard frequently in the future, for these men now 
suffering there are coming home some day, and mighty will be their 
wrath and loud their cry for justice upon the heads of those incom- 
petents who are responsible for what they have endured. 

RESPONSIBILITY NOT ON A, E. F. 

I do not know who is to blame, but I think that the responsibility 
should not fairly be placed upon the “A, E. F.“ Some day I expect to 
see it traced straight back to Washington. 

These 70,000 men—there will soon be 100,000 unless the thing is 
stopped—are the victims of incompetency and blunders. were 
concentrated at Brest before any adequate plan for their reception had 
been worked out. There are German prison 5 in nee, that I 
pare inspected, that are models of sanitation a cleanliness, There 


HEALTH OF CAMP GOOD, 

at t is good, for the men have come 
rom other camps, where they have been toega: 
ened and hardened by a fine outdoor life. I spoke to one of 
surgeons about this. e shook his head. 

The health of the men is good now,” he said, but I dread to think 
what may happen within a month.” 

“Do you asked. 5 


The health of the 
there from the front, or 


demie?“ I 
out in this camp,” . raa 5 „ ory oa 
As Í was inte this camp I stopped an officer. “ at do you 
gall this place?” I asked him. A 2 
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CALLS THE PLACE A CHIME. 


“T call it a crime,” he answered, and passcd on down the road. 

„An officer said to me at luncheon at the little Café Marine in Brest: 

You ought to go out to Pontanezen, it’s a crime.” 

A soldier on the boat in which I crossed ee ory me on deck and 
ask | me if I had been to Pontanezen. 1 told him I had. “Isn't ita 
crime?” he asked, and I agreed with him. That is precisely what 
it is—a crime—and the men responsible for it should be dismissed from 
the service of the Government. If I had a brother who was responsible 
for Pontanezen I would disown him. 

I spent a day at this place and am writing from first-hand informa- 
tion, Nobody told me—I saw. I ate there—or tried to. With two 
officers I a mess kit and stood in line and marched through the 
slimy kitchen and obtained my portion of the chow.” 


FED AS CATTLE MIGHT BE, 


I received in my plate a piece of corned beef a little larger than my 
fist, some rice, some thick gravy, and a spoonful of boiled cabbage. 8 
moving line, the men being fed as cattle 


we out in a constanti 
might be, I seized a piece of bread—white bread of good malty, but 
dry and without butter. Outside, in the open air, under the pouring 


raln, in a narrow aller between two kitchens, I stood knee-deep in the 
mud while my cup was filled with coffee from a large zinv ash can. 
Provided then with food, the officers and I into the officers’ 
mess room, a long room lined with rows of ro board tables. The 
soldiers eat their meals outdoors in the rain, 3 up. We sat 
down on benches and began to eat. There was no table cloth on the 
table, no butter, no salt, nothing but the bare boards. $ 


COULD NOT BAT THE MEAT. 


I found that of my piece of corned beef a piece abont the size of 
three fingers was fit to eat. The balance was unpalatable fat. 1 could 
not eat it, and I was hungrey, too, for I had gone without my breakfast 
to visit this camp. Neither could the officers eat their meat. They 
said that the cabbage was an innovation, a real treat, the first green 


vegetable of any kind that had been served for a week. We t the 
ca e and found it almost raw, but managed to eat most of it. 

The rice was only half cooked, and we yee it up. I then tried 
the coffee and found it so nauseating that I could not drink it. Now, 


I have frequently eaten soldiers’ rations at the front, where our men 
have been well fed. I can eat rough fare and enjoy it. But i could 
5 eat the stuff they serve the men at Pontanezen and that they call 


NOT ENOUGH FOOD AT THAT, 


After dinner, which was served in the middle of the day, each of us 
washed his own mess kit in a large can of water. By the time 50 men 
had washed their greasy fans in that can of water—well, they had to 
wash them there, that’s all! 

Not only is the food at Pontanezen poor In quality and badly cooked, 
but frequently there is not enough of it. One night, just before I left 
Brest, there was a sizable revolt at camp for this reason. The com- 
manding officer was summoned, heard the complaints of the men, and 
ordered the cooks to prepare another meal—the evening meal—to be 
eer at 8.30 o'clock. is the hungry men ate in the rain, in the 

ar! 
NOT VISITED BY WILSON. 


Now, in order to bave a chance to file past the cooks and receive 
their portion of this mess of food three times a day, the men, these 
same boys of ours who have been vale bay battles for us 3,000 miles 
away from home, and their officers, who are sticking by them, are 
obliged to stand knee-deep in mud, in the S nto rain that fails every 
gay; for an hour or two hours and a half. No wonder they enll it a 
crime. 

There was never any plan for this concentration camp. They did 
not tackle the job in time. President Wilson did not visit this camp, 
and, so far as I know, did not learn of the plight our men are in, e 
was too busy with receptions when he was in Brest. 


YANK’S BEST CHRISTMAS. 


After four months in France, my second visit there this year, I 
sailed from Brest on the Mauretania on Christmas eve. The next 
morning on deck I sat down beside a wounded soldier. With a grin 
he wished me a “ Me: Christmas,” and I felt ashamed of myself, for 


tten what day it was. 

tell Bani he said, “this big old boat that is 3 me homo 
is the best Christmas present I haye ever had, and this is the happiest 
Christmas I have known in all my tife.” 

I glanced down from the golden wound stripe on his arm and saw 
that his right leg had been amputated above the knee, but the joy of a 
supreme happiness was shining in his eyes which sparkled like the sen. 

“ MAURETANIA ” A CHEERFUL BOAT. 


This ship was full of wounded, the badly wounded, the armiess and 
legless, and there were boys in the wards downstairs with limbs intact 
who will never walk again, for they had been shot through the spine. 


But the Mauretania was a most cheerful place. There was never a 
word of complaint from the wounded boys who hobbled about the decks 
on their crutches, and in the wards below I never heard a moan or a 

. They were homeward bound! They gamely accepted their fate 
as patriots and philosophers. 

hat is the kind of manhood we have sent to France to fight for us 
and our liberties. Are boys like these entitled to something better than 
this cesspool at Pontanezen, that the Government calls a “ rest camp ? 
I'll say they are. And are the American le, who have poured out 
their billions with such generous hearts, entitled to more than this for 
the treasure they so lavishly spent? Iii say they are. 


“ WORST PLACE ON EARTH.” 


This camp at Pontanezen is commanded now by Brig. Gen. Butler, 
United States Marine Corps, a fighting soldier who in previous wars 
won two congressional medals of honor. He should have been with the 
fighting marines on the front in this war, where doubtless he would have 
won more honors, but that is another story—a Marine Corps story. 
He is a splendid type of efficient soldier, who recentiy took command of 
the camp and is working night and day to try to solve the problem that 
confronts him. I said to him: 

“General, this camp at Pontanezen is the worst place I have seen 
anywhere in France.” 

“Mr. Brown,“ he replicd, snapping his jaws, it's the worst place 
I have seen anywhere on earth, and I have traveled all over the world.” 
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[From the New York Times, Dec 28, 1918.] 

GORGEOUS Scene AT BANQUET—ALL ROYAL ForMALirigs OBSERVED AT 
KINGS DINNER TO WILSON—LAVISH DISPLAY OF PLATE—GOLD NERV- 
ICES WorTH $15,000,000 Ann Broverir From PALACE VAULTS For 
OCCASION— WORLD PEACE 4 KEYNOTE—KING EXPRESSES Hore OF 
AVERTING MORE WARS— PRESIDENT POINTS TO DUTY OF NATIONS. 


Loxpox, December 27. 


No more regal setting had ever been arranged in Buckingham Palace 
than that which greeted President Wilson and Mrs. Wilson when they 
were escorted into the banquet hall to-night for the state dinner. 

Every royal tormality which has attended epochal occasions at the 
palace for two or three hundred years was carried out before and 
during the banquet. President Wilson with Queen Mary led the pro- 
cession into the dining hall, preceded by officials of the palace, splendidly 


5 —. bearing wands and walking backward and make obeisance to 
the guests. 

ee behind the President and the Queen game King George 
and Mrs. Wilson. rs of the royal family. 


8 followed by mem 
At the head of the le 12 persons were seated, with ng George 
President Wilson sat at the King’s right and Mrs. 
Wilson at his left. To the right of President Wilson was a — 
and then the French ambassador, Princess Christian, the Spanis 
ambassador, and Princess Patricia, daughter of the Duke of Con- 
naught. At Mrs. Wilson’s left sat Princess Mary, the Itallan am- 
bassador, Princess Beatrice, and the Japanese ambassador, in the order 
named. The American ambassador, John W. Davis, had the first place 
at a side rectangular table on President Wilson's right. 

Prior to the dinner President and Mrs. Wilson were escorted from 
their apartments to the great white drawing room, where the royal 
famil ad gathered with their other guests. These guests were pre- 
sented to President and Mrs. Wilson, and the dinner party immediately 
proceeded to the dining hall. 


BANQUET HALL A SCENE OF SPLENDOR. 


The scene as the guests proceeded to the hall was one of splendor. 
In the dining salon was a great collection of solid gold plate and huge 
gold ornaments valued at $15,000,000. ‘These had been brought from 
the vaults for the occasion. One of three buffets contained pieces of 
plate too large or otherwise too cumbersome for use. These included 
one piece of great size taken from the wreck of the Spanish Armada. 

In color the gold-laden table blended with the decorations in the hall, 
which are white and gold, with crimson carpet and upholstering to match. 
The crimson effect was further carried out by the exclusive use of 
poinsettias as floral decorations. In the balcony at the end of the room 
was a military orchestra. It was not hidden from view by floral or 
other decorations. The attendants were in full state dress, which was 
heavy with gold lace. 

The banquet hall, which is 200 feet ion 
roached by the guests through a state way approximately a block 
ong, richly furnished and decorated with paintings and porcelain. The 

banquet hall occasionally is used for banquets and other purposes and 
has a throne at one end. 

The main table was arranged so that the backs of President Wilson 
and King George were toward the throne. 

The permanent decorations seented ee simple when compared 
with the regal table. The only art on the walls was one Cobelin tapes- 
try. On each side six cut-glass chandeliers hung from the extremely 
high ceiling, but for the banquet to-night 128 candles in gold candelabra, 
each surmounted by a pink silk shade, were used. Other light was ob- 
tained from fancy wall fixtures. 


TIALBERDIERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The general body of the guests preceded the royal family and the 
presidential and ambassadorial guests into the banquet hall. The 
rose and remained standing while the main guests and the hosts enter 
in procession. Heading the procession was the lord chamberlain and 
the lord steward and other officials in state regalia. Yeomen of the 
guard in red Elizabethan costumes and with halberds were in attendance. 

ueen Mary wore a cream-colored gown of silk with a long train and 
a tiara of diamonds and many other jewels. Mrs. Wilson's dress was 
black, with spangies, and was made at the White House. She wore 
very few jewels. 

The military and nayal officers were in service uniforms and wore 
their swords. ‘The ambassadors were in full ambassadorial uniform. 
President Wilson and Ambassador Davis wore the usual formal Ameri- 
can evening clothes. ‘The British civilian guests wore court dress and 
the insignia of many orders. 

In his address of welcome to the President and Mrs. Wilson, King 

George et the hope that some plan might be devised by whic 
the risk of future wars might be averted. 
The President in his reply said that he had consulted the kesmen 
of the British Government and those of France and Italy and that he 
was glad to say that he had found them to be in accord with his views 
as to the duty of the nations. 

Those at the banquet were: 


in the middle. 


by 75 feet wide, was ap- 


Princess Mary. 

Prince Henry. 

Prince George. 

Duke of Connaught. 

Princess Christian, 

Princess Beatrice. 

Princess Patricia of Connaught. 
Admiral Grayson. 

Maj. Gen, Biddle. 

Brig. Gen. Harts. 


Paul Cambon, French ambassador. 

Marquis Imperiali, Italian ambassador. 
Marchioness Imperiali. 

Alfonso Merry del Val, Spanish ambassador. 
Viscount Chinda, Japanese ambassador, 
Viscountess Chinda. 

John W. Davis, American ambassador. 
Mrs. Davis. 

Vice Admiral Sims. 

J. Butler Wright, counselor of the American Embassy. 
Edward Bell, secretary American Embassy, 
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F. M. Gunther, secretary American Embassy. 
R. E. Pennoyer, second secretary American Embassy. 
E. C. Shoecraft, second 3 Embassy. 
David R. Francis, American ambassador to Russia. 
R. B. Stevens, American Rapping Board. 
Col. Endicott, American Red Cross. 
Gordon Auchincloss. 
Miss Benham, secretary to Mrs. Wilson. 
Col. 8. L. H. Slocum, military attaché of the American Embassy. 
The Archoishop of Canterbury. 
The Archbishop of York. 
Lord Chancellor Finlay. 
Premier Lloyd-George, 
Earl Curzon. 
The Batl Ci Bending Britian Ambasaid Uni 
e Earl ot Reading, British ambassador to the United States. 
The Earl of Crawford. 
The Maharaja of Bikaner, 
Viscount Milner. 
Lord Haldane. 
Viscount Bryce. 
Field Marshal Viscount French. 
Viscount Northcliffe. 
Viseount Jellicoe. 
Viscount Cave, 
Lord Robert Ceyil. 
The 8 EA London. 


Lo: 

Lord Harding. 

Lord Weir. 

Speaker Lowther. 

A. J. Hour. 

Walter Uume Long. 

JI. II. Asquith, 

Winston meer Churchill. 

J. Austen Chamberlain. 

Louis Botlia, premier of the Union of South Africa, 
Andrew Bonar Law. 

Robert Borden, Premier of Canada. 

George Nicoll Barnes, labor member of Parliament, 
Wiltiam Morris Hughes, premier of Australia, 

Sir Joseph Paton Maclay. shipping controller. 

Herbert A. L. Fisher, president of the board of education, 
Lieut. Gen. Jan Christian Smuts. 

Sir Eric Campbell Geddes, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Premier Lloyd of Newfoundland, 

The Lord Mayor of London. 

Sir Eric Drummond. 

Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, commander in chief of the British 


rmies. 

Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty, commander of the Grand Fleet. 
Vice Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, First Sea Lord. 
Gen. Sir William R. Robertson. 

Gen. Sir Henry Wilson. 

Gen, Sir Richard Turner, 

Gen. John Monash. 

Sir Satyendra Sinha. 

Sir Joseph Thompson. 

Gen. Goeffrey Fielding. 

Gen. Frederick Sykes. 

Sir William Wiseman, 

Sir Maurice Hankey. 

Prof Gilbert Murray. 

Montague James. 

Dr. Norman Moore. 


A 


rgent. 

Rudyard Kipling. 

J. A. Spender. 

Sir Malcolm Murray. > 

Viscount Farquher, lord in waiting to the King. 
Viscount Sandhurst, the lord chamberlain. 

The Earl of Chesterfield, master of the horse. 
Lord Stanmore, lord in waiting. 

Sir Frederick Ponsonby, keeper of the privy purse, 
Lord Stamfordham, private secretary to the King. 
Sir Derek 1 master of the household. 

Sir Douglas Dawson, the controller, 

Sir Willlam Charles Fitzwilliam, the Crown equerry. 
Sir Arthur Walsh, master of the ceremonies. 

“Sir Harry Verney. 


The chess of Sutherland. 
The Dowager Countess of Airlie. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, lord chamberlain to the Queen, 
Col. Frank Dugdale, the Queen's cquerry. 


{From the New York Times, Dec, 15, 1918.] 

Two MILLION CHEER WILSON—ENTHUSIASM FOR PRESIDENT THE Ex- 
PRESSION OF GRATITUDE TO AMERICA—ACCLAMATION IS HEARTFELT— 
INTENSITY OF POPULAR DEMONSTRATIONS SURPASSES EVEN THOSE OF 
“ARMISTICE NIGHT”-—IFLOWERS STREW His PaTH—RAIN oF ROSES 
AND VIOLETS UPON HIS CARRIAGE—ENTERTAINED AT A STATE 


UNCHEON, 
L (By Charles A. Selden.) 
Pants. December 15, 1918. 


President Wilson arrived in Paris this morning, and the inhabitants 
of the city, with hosts from outside, made the most of their long. 
awaited opportunity to give exi ion to their feelings of gratitude to 
and admiration for the citizen of the United States. 

There were no “ifs,” “ buts,” or “ands” about the tumultuous and 
doxous reception accorded by e populace. 

‘or a week the tone of the Paris press has been, “ We are glad you 
are coming, Mr. President, but hope that you won't insist on our doing 
what we don’t want to do at the peace conference.” 

There was none of that attitude in the public demonstration, no reser- 
vation whatever. On the . Paris was madly enthusiastic in its 
greeting to the first President of the United States who ever came to 
pe. They did not care for a moment what the peace ideas were in 
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the uncovered y head which bowed its way thro the famous 
thoroughfares of Paris, lined with tens of thousands of French troops 
holding back hundreds of thousands of people. 

Tot Parisiens the man whom they cheered and threw flowers at 
was simply the man who hac sent the American troops which had 
sayed this same Paris from capture by the Germans no longor ago tham 
Tast July. So the reception was one of gratitude and affection, without 
a shade of political thought or significance. 

There were neither Socialists nor Royalists in that crowd, only grate- 
fri Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, happy to see the one man on whom 
they could concentrate their devotion and thanks for what America 
had done since April, 1917. It was the same with the soldiers as 
with the civilians, Except for the guns and uniforms of the more 
than 50,000 poilus who lined the 5-mile route there was no difference 
between the fighters in the front and the men and women banked up 
benind them from the sidewalk level to the housetops and the tree. tops. 

French Army discipline is elastic enough to let the soldier express 
hir human emotions even on any, so these soldiers joined with thè 

in cheering the Commander in Chief of the soldiers who fought 
at Chateau-Thierry and in the Argonne, 


ceau. - g. 

tary Lansing rode with M. Pichon, the French minister of foreign affairs. 
At the station a young woman in the peasant costume of Alsace got 

through the lines. and carried a big bunch of roses to the President's 

carriage. A group of schoolboys did the same thing, and loaded Mrs. 

Wilson's carriage with violets. 
Violets were the flowers of the day. The Champ Elys¢es was covered 

with bunches which were thrown at the Wilson carriage, but fell on the 


vement. 
Vague only break in the miles of French troops was a two- block stretch 
of sidewalk on Avenue de Bols de Boulogne, which was filled by wounded 
American soldiers from a near-by military hospital, Chairs and boxes 
had. been placed for them. 
These were the first men wearing American uniforms whom Wilson 
paw im Paris. Of course, no American troops were under arms or par- 
ticipated in any way in the reception. 
jut every American soldier off duty and every American elvillan in 
Paris was somewhere in the line to cheer the chief of his or her own 
country. We knew how the British felt the other day when King 
George rode down the same avenue, 
A detour was made from the Champ Elysées to cross the Seine over 
the Alexander ITI Bridge, which recalled another historic pageant when 
Paris outdid itself to honor an absolute ruler in the person of the 
Czar. Then the party emme back across the river through the Place 
de la Concorde. by the Church of the Madeleine, and on to the palace 
of Prince Murat, who was there standing at the entrance to welcome 
the President to what is to be his home during his stay in Paris. 
Paris simply can not and will not work on such occasions as these. 
It was so the other day for King George, and a little later for the 
King and Queen of the Belgians. 
Today aud to-morrow have been officially declared fete days for the 
capital, and, without making comparisons, it is safe to assume that the 
city will break all its wonderful records in a tumult of itality. 
Paris is more or less accustomed to kings and czars. people of 
little more than middle age recall when France had an Emperor of her 
own, but this is the first time, of course, that Paris ever entertained 
an American President, and Paris. loves. a novelty as well as to greet 
the head of a friendly State. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 15, 1918.] 


VICTORIRS WOULD BE VAIN, POINCARE TELLS WILSON, IF GREMAN ATROCI- 
TIES WERE TO REMAIN UNPUNISHED. 
Paris, December IJ, 1918. 

Speaking at the luncheon to President Wilson given at the Elysée 
Palace to-day, President Poincare said: 
“Mr. President, Paris and France awaited — with impatience. 
They were eager to acclaim in you the Mustrious democrat whose words 
and deeds were inspired by exalted thought, the philosopher del — 
in the solution of universal laws from particular events, the eminen 
statesman who had found a way to express the highest political and 
moral truths in formulas which bear the stamp of immortality. 
A “They had also a passionate desire to offer than in your person, 
to the great Republic of which you are the chief for invaluable as- 
sistance which had been given spontaneously, during this war, to the de- 
fenders of right and Hberty. 
Even before Ameriea had resolved to intervene in the st le she 
had shown to the wounded and to the 2 N of France a solici 
and a generosity the memory of which will always be enshrined in our 
hearts. The liberality of your Red Cross, the countless gifts of your 
fellow citizens, the inspiring initiative of American women, anti 
your military and naval action, and showed the world to which side 


our sraa ies inclined, And on the day when you flung yourselves 
to the battle, with what determination your great people and your- 
self prepared.” 


[From the Washington Bureau of the Evening Bulletin. 

LAW TO BAR PRESIDENT FROM PEACE CONFERENCE DISCOVERED, 
WASHINGTON, December $, 1918. 

Widespread interest has been aroused at the Capital, especially in 


the two Houses of Con by the discovery or, rather, the resuscita- 
tion of a law on the statute bocks which reads as follows: 
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ha abandoned Washington and 
gress is in session, to go as a self-appointed dele 
conference to which he was not formally invi 
tion or, indeed, the approval of Congress. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wrexs] yesterday referred to the very great difi- 
culty of obtaining information from those in the military sery- 
ice. Hundreds of telegrams and letters come to me asking for 
tidings of members of the family in the military service. The 
Navy Department is the only place I have found human sym- 
pathy and prompt action, and I gladly testify to it. My com- 
munications with the Navy Department authorities have been 
satisfuctory, so far as I have had any occasion to invoke their 
services. They have readily cabled and used every facility at 
their command to locate the members of the naval service who 
have been abroad, and haye done so to the very limit of their 
ability. 

It has been impossible to obtain the information of casualties 
or a word from long absent, unheard-of soldiers in the foreign 
service. Sleepless mothers pray for relief from their anxiety, 
and the careworn faces of despairing fathers haunt the days. 
Whether their sons are in the hospital sick or wounded or dead 
in a foreign grave, it is the highest duty of Government to end 
their suspense. Parents do not dread the death or wounds 
which they know are inevitable in war, but the delay by ineffi- 
ciency and bureaucratie martinets is silently killing the mothers 
of the country. I am constantly told the cables are overworked 
with accumulated messages, and we must wait. So we do, but 
while we wait these parents, as well as Senators, read from 
6 to 15 columns of cabled news minutely describing the Presi- . 
dent’s reception in the various capitals of Europe. The cables 
inform us in great detail of the gowns and headgear of queens, 
princesses, and Mrs. President. The latest dress design known 
to Paris is worthy of a cable. Even it is noted that Mrs. Wilson 
wears an aigrette among other ornaments of the hat. 

My recollection is that in the safety-to-birds act the one 
growing this desirable aigrette token is protected in our country 
by an act of Congress. 

I have no objection to this news, but I do want first the 
mothers who are awake nights informed of whether their sons 
are dead or in a hospital with wounds or well, and then I am 
willing for the cables to be used for all news purposes after- 
wards, 

The cable likewise describes the palace of Prince Murat. 
We are told in detail of closets for 50 suits of clothes, 30-foot 
square bathroom, u 35-seat dining-room table, dinner service of 
pure gold, telephones in every room, inlaid mahogany table, 
gondola-shaped bed, canopied with pink brocade and pink 
tapestries, the services of Georgette, the personal maid of 
Princess Murat, the ladies’ closets large enough for 100 gowns, 
200 pairs of shoes and slippers, 50 parasols, 50 fans, and other 
feminine accessories, delight the American people and give to 
anxious parents information so desired. More than 3.000 glasses, 
we are further informed, load the pantries of this palace, serving 
more than 60 different kinds of beverages. 

I am reading this at the risk of being accused by my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Lewts] of doing it for political pur- 
poses. I wish the information for my next door neighbor's wife, 
whose three sons have not been heard of for months, before the 
cables groan with such messages. 

The interior finish of the private apartment is cabled in full. 
I forbear to quote it all. The splendor is stunning to an unso- 
phisticated American. The President’s private study oceupied 
in this palace contains a charming inlaid desk where the Presi- 
dent may work facing a wonderful painting of Cupid and 
Psyche, filling almost the entire wall above the bookeases. The 
library is decorated in crimson damask. It contains many paint- 
ings and busts of Napoleon, with numerous relies of that de- 
ceased gentleman, An empire bed is described, tapestries, bro- 
ended Cupids and panels of fairylike fillet lace, with unique 
collections of porcelains, ivory, with carpets on the floor nearly. 
an inch thick. The servants’ staff, with a guard of French sol- 
diers, is deseribed. So much for Paris. 

In London the overloaded cables convey to us, while sorrowing 
anxious mothers wait, the regal splendor of the honors done the 
President. We are informed, with great particularity, December 


27, 1918: 
Every regni formality which has attended epochal occasions at the 
palace for two or three hundred years was carried out during the ban- 


and without the sanc» 


qor President Wilson with Queen Mary ted the procession into the 
ining hall, preceded by officials of the palace, lendidly costumed, bear- 
ing wands and walking backward and making nee to the guests. 


I want less obeisance and more information about the absent 
soldiers in the hospitals or in the field. 
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January 1, 1919, at Brest, France, an eyewitness says 70,000 
American soldiers are awaiting transportation home under living 
conditions of such intolerable wretchedness and misery that one 
marvels at the patience and discipline that keep them from 
breaking into open rebellion. Insufficiently nourished and inade- 
quately sheltered from the elements of a Breton winter, they are 
enduring with dumb fortitude a state of affairs that is a dis- 
grace to the Government. Seventy thousand helpless sons of the 
Republic which they went across the seas to save are mutely 
pleading for redress of the great wrong to which they are 
being subjected and under which they and their officers are help- 
less in the face of a system that has broken down. 

That is why the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], in 
his timely remarks a few days ago, indulged in a very needed 
criticism. 

Correspondent Brown in the article quoted states that the 
mud in many parts of this camp is not merely knee high, it is 
thigh high. The men are fed from food ladled out of large zinc 
garbage cans. While no doubt they are clean, the mental sug- 
gestion connected with them is far from appetizing. The food 
is badly cooked and unpalatable. The sanitary conditions are 
threatening. A surgeon at the camp says, “Anything may break 
out in this camp.” 

The place is called a crime. 

I wish to compare the zinc garbage cans, out of which the 
American soldier is fed, with the $15,000,000 solid-gold plate 
service and the inlaid mahogany table from which the President 
and Rear Admiral Grayson are feasting in London. 

It was to prevent such scenes as this that Congress required 
the Executive's duties to be exercised at the seat of government 
by the act of 1790. By the act of March 4, 1913, it was further 
provided that the President should not extend or accept any invi- 

_tation to participate in any international conference without first 
haying specific authority of law to do so. Both of these essential 
acts have been violated in letter and spirit. 

I am willing to hear explanations of Senators at any time, 
whether the President is absent as Commander in Chief of the 
‘Army and Navy or as the civil Chief Magistrate of this Re- 
public, in which capacity, or both, he is now absent, in flat de- 
fiance of an act of Congress approved March 4, 1913, as well as 
the older act of 1790. Martial law has not been declared upon 
any of the soil of this Republic, the civil laws are still in force; 
no reason exists for suspending the laws of the land. Martial 
law can not be declared unless the facts justify it. One of such 
faets would be an invasion by a public enemy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, what is the date of the act 
of Congress referred to by the Senator? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The 4th of March, 1913. It is found in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act approved 
on that date. Both of these essential acts have been violated in 
both letter and spirit. 

The cables have been burdened with useless news. Sleepless 
mothers have been crowded off the wires in this foolish and cruel 
display of un-American adulation abroad. 

We are further informed that the tips expected to be paid by 
the President at the several palaces where he is lodged and en- 
tertained in Paris, London, Rome, and Brussels will run from 
$10,000 to $30,000 each for the parasites who walk backward 
making obeisance to guests and other useless appendages of 
European pomp and circumstance. These tips would pay many 
cable messages to anxious mothers and be of some real service 
when drawn from the Public Treasury supplied by taxes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to inquire of him whether the information 
which has been published under the guise of cable dispatches de- 
scribing the reception of the President, the character of the 
house which he occupies, and so forth, was really sent during 
the period of time that the President was there, or whether 
these dispatches are not written by correspondents, sent in ad- 
vance, and then released under the guise of cable dispatches. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are reported as cable dispatches. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know they are. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no way of penetrating the secrets of 
the editorial room. 

Mr. THOMAS. In the case of many papers, matter appenring 
as dispatches is composed in their editorial sanctums. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Associated Press is a reputable news- 
gathering organization; I have always found it to be reliable; 
and it reports these matters as cablegrams. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I do not dispute the fact; I am simply 
inquiring as to whether or not the Senator had verified the 
facts. Of course, the Associated Press is a reputable concern; 
but I am informed upon very good authority that a great deal 
of the stuff that we read in the newspapers as cable dispatches 


consists of communications of correspondents previously made 
and released upon the occasion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know the date lines are those of Paris 
and London and the matter purports to be cabled. The Sena- 
tor can, by communicating with the Associated Press or the 
International News Service, the Hearst Agency, find out 
whether these are bona fide cables or whether they are fabri- 
cated in the offices of the several newspapers. I think they are 
bona fide. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; of course, I can do that; but my 
purpose was to ascertain whether the Senator had done it. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I have not investigated it in that particu- 
lar. I have investigated in other particulars, Mr. Presidert, 
matters in which I have been personally interested, especially 
in connection with information I have been trying to get as to 
wounded soldiers and sailors through proper avenues in the 
department, and at other times, at my own expense, paying for 
the cablegrams myself. I find ordinarily that the cables are 
reported accurately going to newspaper offices or these news- 
gathering agencies like the Associated Press. When I have 
failed in other particulars, I have found truthful reports in 
press agencies. This is corroborative evidence and ordinarily, in 
dealing with any established agency where they have told me the 
truth in other particulars, I take the date line and the subject 
matter and like matters of news gathering as being truthful. 
I take it that these reports, Mr. President, are worthy of 
credence, at least until they have been controverted and proven 
not to be so. 

LORD BRYCE’S VIEWS OF A PEACE LEAGUE, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed a brief 
extract, which I am going to take the liberty of reading, as it 
bears upon our debate. I hold in my hand the volume of Essays 
and Addresses in War Time, by Lord Bryce, as everyone knows, 
one of the most eminent statesmen, historians, and publicists 
now living. The last essay in the book is concerning a peace 
league, of which he is a very strong advocate, but he realizes 
that, while everyone desires the peace of the world, there are 
differences of methods. ‘The whole essay is well worth reading, 
and I should be glad to have it all printed in the Recorp, but I 
do not want to interfere with the copyright. So I am going 
to ask leave to read his summing up, and I think that it gives 
a very good idea of what those who have thought about the 
league of nations mean and what they understand by it. U 

Lord Bryce says: 

“Tt may be convenient to sum up in a few propositions the 
reasons for creating a peace league and the essential features 
which it ought to possess: 

“1. The prevention of future wars will be, after this war has 
ended, one of the supreme needs of the world. 

“2. War can be prevented only by substituting for it methods 
of arbitration and conciliation as the means of settling inter- 
national disputes. 

“3. Arbitration and conciliation can not succeed unless there 
is compulsive force behind them. 

“4. Compulsive force can be secured only by the cooperation 
and combination of peace-loving nations, i, e., by a league to 
enforce peace, 

3. Every member of such a league must undertake to accept 
arbitration or concillation in any controversy it may have with 
another member. 

“6. The league shall undertake to defend any one of its mem- 
bers who may be attacked by any other State which has re- 
fused to accept arbitration or conciliation. 

“7. The league will require four organs for its action: (a) A 
tribunal to arbitrate on justiciable controversies; (b) a council 
of conciliation to inquire into and apply mediation in non- 
justiciable controversies; (c) a representative conference or 
congress to amend, develop, and codify international law; and 
(d) an executive authority to decide on the time and methods 
of applying (and to snpervise the application of) measures for, 
compelling disputant States to submit to arbitration and to al- 
low time for conciliation before resorting to hostilities. 

8. The methods of enforcement may be either the use af 
economic pressure or the use of armed force, or both, as the 
executive authority may determine. 

“9, The league shall adopt any measures it finds to be prae- 
ticable for bringing about a general reduction of military and 
naval armaments, 

“These may be taken as the chief points on which most of 
those who have been advocating the project in Britain and 
America are agreed. Other points of importance, but on which 
some difference of opinion exists, are the following:” 

These are the points of importance which those who favor 
the league are not agreed upon: : 


t 
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“(a) What shall be the principle regulating the admission of 
States to a peace league? 

“(b) Shall all the members of the league (great and small) 
have equal powers and responsibilities, or, if not, how shall 
these be distributed? 

„(e) How shall the persons to serve on the tribunal of arbi- 
tration and on the council of conciliation be chosen? 

“(d) Shall the executive authority of the league consist of 
persons representing the governments of the States who are its 
members, or how otherwise? 

„e) Shall the council of conciliation have power to act when 
it sees dangers which threaten peace looming up, without being 
invoked by a disputant State? 

„t) Shall the league have a standing army and nayy, or 
shall it obtain its necessary forces by summoning the contin- 
vents of the States (or of the greater States) when the need for 
military action arises? 

g) Shall a decision to apply compulsion (economic or mili- 
tary) require the concurrence of all the States who are mem- 
bers of the league, or, if not, what majority shall be required ? 

i “(h) Shall force (economic or military) be applied only to 
compel the acceptance by disputant States of arbitration or of 
conciliation (as the case may be), or also to compel such States 
to obey the judgment of the tribunal of arbitration, or the recom- 

‘mendations of the council of conciliation, as the case may be? 

| “(4) What methods are to be resorted to for securing a re- 
duction of military and naval armaments? 

% To what extent may the diplomacy of the States com- 
posing the league continue to be conducted secretly? 

“(k) Are the States composing the league to be at liberty to 
make separate treaties with one another? 

“(1) Are tariff duties on imports and the fiscal relations gen- 
erally of the States composing the league to fall to any; and if 
so, to what extent within the scope of the league’s action? In 
particular, are preferential duties on imports to be deemed in- 
compatible with the successful working of the league? 

“Such a list as this, incomplete as it is, of problems to be 
solved in setting up some machinery for averting war shows 
bow immensely difficult is the task.” 

And yet Lord Bryce has omitted one important point. There 
is one nation already that has said that one thing to be settled 
zn the league must be that there shall be no race exclusion, 

I merely desire to print these extracts, for I think, coming 
from such a source, they deserve the attention and examination 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I also ask leave to have printed, without read- 
ing, two extracts which I have made from a book by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, the well-known and brilliant novelist, called “In the 
Fourth Year.” The book is written in support of the league of 
nations, of which he is a very ardent advocate ; and he is a 
man widely read and who always writes most interestingly. I 
swill read only a single paragraph from it, because I think it is 
Fell for the Senate to consider some of these directions in 
4vhich the league of nations goes, according to its supporters, 
when they logically carry it out. 

Mr. Wells says: 

“How far may the supreme court of the world attend to 
grievances between subject and sovereign? 

“Such eases are highly probable, and no large, vague propo- 
sitions about the ‘self-determination’ of peoples can meet all 
the cases. In Macedonia, for instance, there is a jumble of Al- 
banian, Serbian, Bulgarian, Greek, and Roumanian villages al- 
ways jostling one another and maintaining an intense irritation 
between the kindred nations close at hand. And quite a large 
number of areas and cities in the world, it has to be remem- 
bered, are not homogeneous at all. Will the great nations of 
the world have the self-abnegation to permit a scattered sub- 
ject population to appeal against the treatment of its ruling 
power to the supreme court? This is a much more serious in- 
terference with sovereignty than intervention in an external quar- 
rel. Could a Greek village in Bulgarian Macedonia plead in the 
supreme court? Could the Armenians in Constantinople, or the 
Jews in Roumania, or the Poles in West Prussia, or the negroes 
in Georgia, or the Indians in the Transvaal make such an appeal? 

He goes on to argue in behalf of it, and I ask that those ex- 
tracts may be printed. I think they deserve attention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“In THE FOURTH YEAR.” 
(By H. G. Wells.) 
[Page 6, et seq.] 

“That council of the league of nations will be a tie as strong, 
we hope—but certainly not so close and multiplex—as the early 
tie of the States at Washington. It will begin by having certain 
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delegated powers and no others. It will be an “ad hoc?“ body. 
Later its powers may grow as mankind becomes accustomed to` 
it. But at first it will have, directly or mediately, all the powers 
that seem necessary to restrain the world from war, and unless 
I know nothing of patriotic jealousies it will have not a scrap 
of power more. The danger is much more that its powers will 
be insufficient than that they will be excessive. Of that later. 
What I want to discuss here now is the constitution of this 
delegated body. I want to discuss that first in order to set aside 
out of the discussion certain fantastic notions that will other- 
wise get very seriously in our way. Fantastic as they are, they 
have played a large part in reducing The Hague tribunal to an 
ineffective squeak amidst the thunders of this war. 

“A number of gentlemen scheming out world unity in studies 
have begun their proposals with the simple suggestion that each 
sovereign power should send one member to the projected parlin- 
ment of mankind. This has a pleasant democratic air—one 
sovereign State, one vote. Now, let us run over a list of sover- 
eign States and see to what this leads us. We find our list 
includes the British Empire, with a population of 400,000,000, of 
which probably half can read and write some language or other ; 
Bogota, with a population of a million, mostly poets; Haiti, with 
a population of a million and a third, almost entirely illiterate 
and liable at any time to further political disruption ; Andorra, 
with a population of four or five thousand souls. The mere 
suggestion of equal representation between such “ powers“ is 
enough to make the British Empire burst into a thousand 
(voting) fragments. A certain concession to population, one 
must admit, was made by the theorists. A State of over 
8,000,000 got, if I remember rightly, two delegates, and if over 
twenty, three, and some of the small States were given a kind 
of intermittent appearance. They only came every other time, 
or something of that sort; but at The Hague things still re- 
mained in such a posture that three or four minute and back- 
ward States could outvote the British Empire or the United 
States. Therein lies the clue to the insignificance of The Hagre. 
Such projects as these are idle projects, and we must put them 
out of our heads; they are against nature; the great natious 
will not suffer them for a moment. ' a 

“But when we dismiss this idea of representation by. States, 
we are left with the problem of the proportion of representation 
and of relative weight in the council of the league on our hands. 
It is the sort of problem that appeals terribly to the ingenious, 
We can not solve it by making population a basis, because that 
will give a monstrous importance to the illiterate millions of 
India and China. Ingenious statistical schemes have been 
framed in which the number of university graduates and the 
steel output come in as multipliers, but for my own part I am not 
greatly impressed by statistical schemes. At the risk of seem- 
ing something of a Prussian, I would like to insist upon certain 
brute facts. The business of the league of nations is to keep 
the peace of the world and nothing else. No power will ever 
dare to break the peace of the world if the powers that ara 
capable of making war under modern conditions say “ No.” 
And there are only four powers certainly capable at the present 
time of producing the men and materials needed for a modern 
war in sufficient abundance to go on fighting: Britain, France, 
Germany, and the United States, There are three others which 
are very doubtfully capable: Italy, Japan, and Austria. Russia 
I will mark—it is all that one can do with Russia just now— 
with a note of interrogation. Some day China may be war 
eapable—I hope never, but it is a possibility. Personally, I 
do not think that any other power on earth would have a ghost 
of a chance to resist the will—if it could be an honestly united 
will—of the first-named four. All the rest fight by the sanction 
of and by association with these leaders. They can only fight 
because of the split will of the war-complete powers. Some are 
foreed to fight by that very division.” 1 

[Page 28, et seq.] - 

“And now let us consider what are the powers that must be 
delegated to this proposed council of a league of free nations 
if that is really effectually to prevent war and to organize and 
establish and make peace permanent in the world. . 

“ Firstly, then, it must be able to adjudicate upon all inter- 
national disputes whatever. Its first function must clearly 
be that. Before a war can break out there must be the possi- 
bility of a world decision upon its rights and wrongs. The 
league, therefore, will have as its primary function to maintain 
a supreme court, whose decisions will be final, before which 
every sovereign power may appear as plaintiff against any 
other sovereign power or group of powers. The plea, I take it, 
will always be in the form that the defendant power or powers 
is engaged in the proceedings * calculated to lead to a breach 
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of the peace, and calling upon the league for an injunction 
against such gs. I suppose the proceedings that can 
be brought into court in this way fall under such headings as 
these that follow: Restraint of trade by injurious. tariffs or 
such like differentiations, or by interference with through 
traffic, improper treatment of the subjects or their property 
(here I put a query) of the plaintiff nation in the defendant 
State, aggressive military or naval preparation, disorder spread- 
ing over the frontier, trespass (as, for instance, by airships), 
propaganda of disorder, espionage, permitting the organization 
of injurious activities, such as raids or piracy. Clearly all 
such actions must come within the purview of any world 
supreme court organized to prevent war. But in addition 
there is a more doubtful and delicate class of eases, arising out 
of the discontent of patches of one race or religion in the do- 
minions of another. How far may the supreme court of the 
world attend te grievances between subject and sovereign? 

Such cases are highly probable, and no large, vague propo- 
sitions about the ‘ self-determination’ of peoples can meet all 
the cases. In Macedonia, for instance, there is a jumble of 
Albanian, Serbian, Bulgarian, Greek, and Roumanian villages 
always jostling one another and maintaining an intense irri- 
tation between the kindred nations close at hand. And quite a 
large number of areas and cities in the world, it has to be 
remembered, are not homogeneous at all. Will the great na- 
tions of the world have the self-abnegation to permit a scat- 
tered subject population to appeal against the treatment of its 
rul.ng power to the supreme court? This is a much more 
serious interference with sovereignty than intervention in an 
external quarrel. Could a Greek village in Bulgarian Mace- 
donia plead in the supreme court? Could the Armenians in 
Constantinople, or the Jews in Roumania, or the Poles in West 
Prussia, or the negroes in Georgia, or the Indians in the Trans- 
vaal, make such an appeal? Could any Indian population in 

India appeal? Personally I should like to see the power of the 
supreme court extend as far as this. I do not see how we can 
‘possibly prevent.a kindred nation pleading for the scattered 
People of its own race and culture, or any nation presenting a 
case on behalf of some otherwise unrepresented people—the 
United States, for example, presenting a case on behalf of the 
Armenians. But I doubt if many people have made up their 
minds yet to see the powers of the supreme court of the league 
of nations go so far as this. I doubt if, to begin with, it will 
be possible to provide for these cases. I would like to see it 
done, but I doubt if the majority of the sovereign peoples con- 
eerned will reconcile their national pride with the idea. at 
‘Jeast so far as their own subject populations go. 

Here, you see, I do no more than ask a question. It is a 
“difficult one, and it has to be answered before we can clear the 
way to the league of free nations.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to say a single word, if the 

Senate will permit me, before I take my seat. 
I have introduced these extracts—the one from Lord Bryce's 
book deserves especial attention—because I wanted to call the 
attention of the Senate to the enormous difficulties involved in a 
league of nations. It is very easy to say “a league of nations,” 
a league to keep the peace of the world”; but what is that 
league to be? Nobody in authority has told us yet. They have 
been content to use the words “ league of nations”; but if anyone 
| will take the trouble to look over the passage I have read he 
peer see what vast questions are opened up by the league of 
‘nations. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAE] have found fault with the Senator 
trom Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox} and myself and said that we 
were engaged in making an attack on the President, in prevent- 
‘ing unity, and in trying to make party capital. Incredible as it 
muy seem, there is nothing of that kind in what I. for one, am 
trying to do, nor, I am sure, in what the other Senators are try- 
ing to do who are discussing this question. 

Mr. President, the ambitions or the fate of Presidents or presi- 
dential candidates, the fate of political parties, are infinitely 
small compared to what is before the Senate as part of the 
treaty-making power. We are concerned here, not with the 
fate of men or parties; we are concerned here with the settle- 
ment of questions which involve the peace of the world. We 
ought to approach it in the most careful spirit, in the most 
solemn attitude of mind, for a mistake may lead to greater evils 
than those we seek to cure. My own belief is—and it is the one 
point I feel strongly about now—that these questions of the 
league of nations, or the freedom of the seas, or future interna- 
tional law, all of the utmost importance, should follow and not 
precede the peace with Germany. 

The days are going by and nothing is done to make peace 
with Germany, No man can tell what will happen from day to 


day. The situation is perilous in the highest degree. I am no 
alarmist; but the fact is, the war is not over, and it will not be 
over until peace is made. Every day makes it more difficult to 
make such a peace as we ought to make with Germany in order to 
prevent her breaking out again upon the world. I feel that our 
first duty is to act in the living present, to bring peace to the 
world in the year 1919, before we undertake to make a peaceful 
world in the year 2000. That is the duty that seems to me 
imminent now, and the one that we ought to attend to first. 

But, Mr. President, these questions are of such magnitude, of 
such importance to the whole of the world and to civilization, 
that I think we may well lay aside all talk of the trivial matters 
of personal ambitions or party fate. It makes very little differ- 
ence who is President or what party wins in this country, com- 
pared with the fact that we have to deal to-day with a question 
that affects millions of human beings and in which the peace of 
the world is at stake. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. LODGE. 2 

Mr. LEWIS. At this point I want to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Senator now says that his whole conten- 
tion was that we should have peace at once, and that in his pres- 
entation fer postponement he merely meant to say, or I assume 
he meant to say, that these other questions which would occupy 
time should be postponed. I ask the Senator if, in the speech 
he made but a few days past, on December 21, 1918—the speech 
he now would vindicate against the assaults made upon it—the 
eminent Senator did not then say, referring to the peace that 
we are now trying to adjust— 

* soso nties which wher taken would make tures to 
treaties n le ean alone assure a durable peace with ny. I 
do not need to rehearse what those p I guaranties should be, for I 
. K 
among the American people. 151 7 = 

And then did not the Senator say that this peace should in- 
volve the following: A 


The restoration of Belgium, the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
of the Italia Irredenta to Italy, the establishment of a Tups State, 
formed by the Czecho-Slova They in- 


and of an independent State be 
elude also the security of Greece, settlement of Albania and Monte- 


the 
negro, the restoration of Roumania, the consolidation of all the Rou- 
manian 3 under one government, as well as the neutralization of 
the straits, putting of Constantinople under ———— ateei 
with Greece perhaps as the mandatory of the powers to a rT the 
affairs of the 8 independence of Armenia, the return of those 
portions of Asia or where Greeks are predominant to Greece. 

I ask the Senator if he feels that these matters which he pre- 
sents, together with our entering into Russia, and giving it some 
consolation, if not sympathy—does the Senator assume that 
these matters that he urges should be entered upon now in 
this peace would take less time in their disposition, in view 
of the past conflict of 40 years over them, than the mere agree- 
a among the people for a league to establish some form 
of peace? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no desire te vindicate my 
speech. I did not know it had been assaulted, and I care very 
little whether it has been or not. That is exactly what I said. 
I pointed out the question that must be settled as part of this 
war in order to get peace and prevent Germany from breaking 
out again on the world. I said that those questions were enough, 
to begin with, to take all the ability and all the courage and all 
the strength that all the nations could bring to bear; that those 
were the questions that we must settle first; and that we ought 
not to take up questions not essential to the peace with Germany 
until we have made the peace with Germany. 

I think the proposition fs clear. 

Mr. LEWIS. I merely wish to suggest to the able Senator, 
if he felt as he does this morning—that we should have imme- 
diate peace, or we know not what would break out, he has such 
apprehensions—that these suggestions that he presented then, 
as I respectfully contend, as a duty of the United States, would 
have involved a length of time so extending as to make impos- 
sible that-immediateness which he feels now is so essential to 
prevent the breaking out of that which he says we know not. 
The Senator must see that, apparently, the length of time that 
would be taken in his proposition far exceeds that that could 
be possibly involved in the mere peace with Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. That amounts to saying that we must not have 
a peace with Germany at all. The point I made was that there 
should be a peace made with Germany, and those are the points 
that will have to be dealt with in order to make peace with 
Germany, whether they take a short time or a long time. If 
you throw those points away, you make no peace with Germany. 

1 VICE PRESIDENT. Petitions and memorials are in 
order. 


. Whereas portions of former undisputed 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE. I present a petition from members of the 
faculty of Clark College, of Worcester, Mass., praying for the 
establishment of a league of nations. I move that the petition 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I also present resolutions of the Worcester 
Branch of the League to Enforce Peace, of Massachusetts, 
signed by many of the leading men of that city, who are well 
known to me, favoring the entrance of the United States into a 
league of nations. I move that the resolutions be referted to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I also present a petition signed by Hon. An- 
drew J. Peters, mayor of Boston, Right Rev. William Lawrence, 
bishop of Massachusetts, and other citizens of Massachusetts, 
praying for the inclusion of the severed Provinces of Poland in 
a free and independent Polish state. I move that the petition 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I present a telegram, including resolutions from 
citizens of the United States of Lithuanian origin, in regard to 
affairs in Lithuania, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD 
without reading and referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

(Telegram.] 
Boston, Mass, January 3, 1919. 


Senator HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

A protest resolution voted upon by the Lithuanians at a mass 2 
all pie being represented, held January 2, 1919, in Lithuanian Hall, 
on Ë Street, South Boston, Mass., we, the Lithuanians of South Boston 
and vicinity, hearing that the Polish Army threatens to take Vilna, 
the capital of Lithuania, met in Lithuanian Hall January 2, 1919, and 
decided that whereas Lithuania since prehistoric times embraces the 
Baltic coast as a separate country and nation, whose language and 
customs have nothing in common with those of Poland; whereas Lithu- 
ania having been for a long time an independent nationality and since 
1772, when Russia and Germany enslaved her, Lithuanians have not 
ceased to fight for their rights; and whereas this war was waged for 
the freeing of enslaved nations, therefore a great wrong would be done 
to the people of Lithuania if some other foreign nation would be per- 
mitted to thrust itself into Lithuania. Pro nE against the im- 

rialistic st of the Poles, we beseech the United States to use its 
nfluence so that this attempt of Lithuania’s adversary be checked 
and the Lithuanians be tted to have their own government. We 
further ask the United States Government, which so generously aids 
other Way suckering nations, to lend a hand in behalf of the starving 

a. 


people of Lithuan 
Mixcs PETRAUSKUS, Chairman, 

Mr. LODGE. I also present a telegram embodying a resolu- 
tion from the American Association of the Greek Community of 
Chicago, Ill., in regard to the admission of Greece to the congress 
of nations and the consideration of those things that interest 
Greece and the rights of small nations, which I ask may. be 
printed in the Recorp without reading and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Telegram. 
Cutcado, ILL., January 2, 1919. 


Senator HAN UX CABOT LODGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was adopted by the American Association 
of the Greek Community of Chicago, composed of American citizens 
of Greek ongin or descent, in mass meeting assembled the 27th day of 
December, 1918: 

Whereas the rights of small nations are to be given consideration by 
the congress of nations; and 

Whereas no nation has suffered more in the past than has Greece, in 
that many of her people have long suffered under the Turkish, Bul- 
garian, and Albanian rule and tyranny; and 

reek territory now under said 

Turkish, Bulgarian, and Albanian rule should be part of Greece for 

historical, racial, social, and ethnological reasons; an 
Whereas the return of these unredeemed parts of Greece. to her will 

8 3 one of the disturbing elements in the Balkans: There- 
fore 


Resolved, That the Members of the House of Representatives and 
Senate be requested to do all in their power to bring the matter before 
the congress of nations, so that the ancient wrongs suffered by Greece 
may be righted. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THE GREEK COMMUNITY OF CHICAGO, 

By PAUL DEMOS, President, 105 West Monroe Street. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Trades and Labor 
Council of Grand Rapids, Mich., praying that action be deferred 
on the prohibition amendment until after April 7, 1919, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 321, Inter- 
national Molders’ Union, of Saginaw, Mich., and a petition of 
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Local Union No. 244, International Molders’ Union, of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for the passage of the so-called civil-service re- 
tirement bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Rotary Club of Muskegon, 
of the Woman’s Club of Mount Pleasant, of sundry citizens of 
White Pigeon, and of sundry teachers of the public schools of 
River Rouge, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the estab- 
lishment of a department of education, which were referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of Local Union No. 999, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen of America, of Ionia, of Custer Lodge, 
No. 958, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Jack- 
son, and of the Michigan State Grange, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for the five-year extension of Government control 
of railroads, which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., praying for the return of the railroads 
to private ownership, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CALDER. I present a resolution from the City Council 
of Buffalo, N. Y., which I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconp, as follows: - 

Crry CLERK'S OFFICE, * 


Ciry AFD County HALL, ; 
Buffalo, December 14, 1018. 


To whom it may concern: 


I hereby certify that at a session of the council of the city of 
Buffalo, held in the city and county hall on the 11th day of December, 


1918, a resolution was adopted, of which the following is a true copy: 


FROM THE MAYOR. 
No. 1. BUFFALO, December 11, 1918, 


I am in receipt of a communication from the Aerial League of Amer- 
ica in regard to plans now working-out by the United States Post 
Office Department for the extension in the immediate future of the 
aerial mail service throughout the country. It is pointed out in this 
connection that six months of daily aerial mail service between New 
York and Washington have shown that aerial mail can be carried on 
schedule time, regardless of weather conditions, even with small, single- 
motored planes. It is further stated that when planes of two or more 
motors are used aerial mail lines can be operated day and night under 
any conditions. 

t is desirable, of course, that Buffalo he included in any new system 
of aerial postal routes which may be put in operation by the Govern- 
ment, and in order that there may be no delay in making known the 
city’s wishes I recommend that the city clerk directed to communi- 
cate at once with Senators WADSWORTH and CALDER and Con smen 
Dempsey, SMITH, and WaLpow, setting forth Buffalo’s desires and 
the manifest advantages of including this city in the new service. 

Received, filed, and recommendation scopra: ; 

Ayes, Bagley, Buck, Heald, Kreinheder, one—5. ’ 

Noes, none. . 

And I further certify that said resolution was signed by his honor, 
the mayor of said city of Buffalo, on the 14th day of December, 1918, 


Attest: 
D. J. Sweeney, City Clerk. 


[SEAL] 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. ` 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to an article in the Washington Post of this 
morning which is significant: 


{From the Washington Post, Jan. 3, 1919.] 


SWEDEN EXTENDS SUFFRAGE—ALL MEN AND WOMEN GET BALLOT—PLURAL 
VOTING ABOLISHED, z 

Sweeping electoral reforms effected in Sweden, providing the “ most 
extended universal . for both men and women, irrespective of 
taxability,” are descri in a cable dispatch received Sen by 
Swedish Minister Ekengren from the foreign minister at Stockholm. 

The reforms are expected by . 8 officials to have far-reaching 
effect on the political complexion of the Swedish Diet, making probable 
a democratic majority of Videlicet liberals and labor-party members in 
both houses. It may also be effective, it is explained, in forestalling 
any tendency toward bolshevism. 

Since 1909, in the lower house of the Diet, such a majority has ex- 
isted, but in the upper house there has been a constant conservative 
majority. ‘The majority in the lower house always has been almost 
entirely promy: hatever pro-German tendencies that have existed in 
Sweden, it is said, have been confined largely to the conservatives. 

The lower house has been based on direct and personal manhood 
suffrage, but the upper house was elected indirectly by provincial 
assemblies elected by communal suffrage, with plural voting by com- 
panies and associations. 

The chief change now abolishes plural voting, the right to vote being 
purely personal, : 


Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that 12 countries have admitted women to suffrage 
during the year 1918. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is not the regular order, 
which has been called for. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator if they 
have any watch fires burning at the capital of Stockholm? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think they have. I think that is 
a very poor policy; but, notwithstanding that fact, people 
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ought not to T deprived of their rights, ought not to be de- 
prived of a proper exercise of what the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence says is the right of all mankind by reason of the fact 
that a few people do not adopt methods that are suitable or 
conducive to the passage of the measure. 
Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield for a question? 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I must insist on the regular 
er. 
order SHAFROTH. I do not think it is exactly fair that 
\Senators should get up here and talk on matters contained in 
‘a petition and at the same time deprive others of a like oppor- 
i 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is calied for. 
Reports of committees are in order. 


1 REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment: 
| H. R. 13035. An act to amend section 4 of chapter 5 of an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 19 approved 
pat 9, 1918, and to make said amendment retroactive ; and 

H. R. 13366. An act permitting any person who has served in 
the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the present 
War to retain his uniform and personal equipment, and to wear 
the same under certain conditions. 

Mr. BECKHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4773) for the relief of D. C. 

rroch, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 632) thereon. 
: He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
‘bill (S. 2418) for the relief of James Russell, reported adversely 
thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on the Library, to 
pwhich was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 202) re- 

esting the Commission of Fine Arts to submit to the Congress 

in suggestions, reported it without amendment. 
Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 205) permitting the 
loan of aircraft motors and aircraft material to educational in- 
[stitutions under certain conditions, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 631) thereon. 


STANLEY MITCHELL, 


' Mr. OVERMAN. On yesterday I introduced the bill (S. 
5260) for the relief of Stanley Mitchell, and inadvertantly it 
Was referred to the Committee on Claims. I move that the 
{Committee on Claims be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bl and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am directed by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 5261) to 
legalize informal or defective orders for war supplies and 
materials, to provide for the cancellation of orders and con- 
tracts, for the reimbursement of contractors and manufacturers, 
ifor the adjustment of claims on canceled or partially filled 
l contracts and orders, and to provide relief for contractors pend- 
‘ing final determination, to report it with amendments. 
| Verbally, I should like to report that this bill differs mate- 
‘rially from the bill which has already been reported in the 
House and raises an important issue which I shall at an early 
date bring before the Senate. The bill provides for the creation 
of a commission to hear and to determine, promptly and infor- 
mally, claims of contractors and manufacturers for war sup- 
plies whose contracts have been or may be canceled by the Gov- 
ernment. This commission is to be appointed by the President, 
and is to consist of one representative of the War Department, 
one representative of the Department of Justice, and one repre- 
‘sentative of the business interests of the country, who shall 
have no interest direct or indirect in war contracts. This com- 
mission is to promptly hear and consider claims based on these 
contracts and make awards as rapidly as possible, under rules 
which it shall provide. It is to be allowed to appoint regional 
boards of inquiry, which are also to be composed of three indi- 
viduals, one representing the local business interests, one repre- 
senting the Department of Justice, and one representing the 
War Department. When the commission, which is to sit in 
Washington, has passed upon a claim and has made an award, 
if it is accepted by the contractor, that is to be the final settle- 
ment of the case, and the money is then to be paid over. If the 
contractor declines to accept that award, he is to be privileged 
to withdraw 75 per cent of the amount of award, and then, 


Ce ¼&ñ[᷑6Ü ree 


within a limited time, prosecute his claim for the balance in 
the Court of Claims, 

The object of this legislation is to settle as rapidly as possible 
the claims for damages which have arisen out of thd making of 
several thousand contracts, which, unfortunately, in many 
cases have been made in violation of law, mere verbal orders in 
some cases, and in others written orders by officials not author- 
ized to act. This legislation provides for the validation of all 
such contracts where they are made within the scope of the 
authority given by Congress, where they are made in good 
faith,eand provides for the reimbursement of manufacturers 
who have gone to expense in changing the machinery in their 
factories in preparing to undertake Government work, even 
where Government work has actually not been delivered. I 
present this report and ask 

re WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

r. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

ae WEEKS. This bill is of vital importance, as has been 
stated by the Senator from Nebraska. A bill providing for a 
similar purpose but differing from this bill has passed the 
House, It will necessarily have to go to conference. The Sen- 
utor from Nebraska has explained the purposes of the bill so 
clearly, which comes by unanimous report from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, that it occurred to me he might ask for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think, in view of what is on the pro- 
gram to-day, it might be a mistake to ask for the immediate 
consideration of the bill, but at an early day next week, after it 
has been printed, I shall ask for its consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it the Senator’s intention to substitute this 
for the House bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was not aware the House had already 
passed a bill. I think that is a mistake. I think it has merely 
been favorably reported. 

Mr. WEEKS. I was informed that the House has acted on the 
. Toor that may be a mistake. 

HCOCK. No; I think it has not. 

— TODOR. I think the House has acted favorably on the 
bill. I believe the matter is of great importance, and I hope 
that the Senator will press the bill at the earliest moment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall do so, but I think it ought to be 
printed first for the information of the Senate, I desire that 
eg as reported by me now verbally be printed in the 


Mr. SHERMAN, Does the Senator expect to follow that up by 
early action? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK: I shall, at the very earliest possible 
moment, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very many contractors are in the condition 
described by the Senator, and I earnestly hope the bill will be 
acted upon promptly and favorably. Many people in Chicago 
and elsewhere are in precisely the position described by the 
Senator. They have furnished merchandise and have carried 
out their contracts; but find through some informality or lack 
of authority upon the part of the officers of the Government they 
are unable to legally collect in the absence of some legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the bill 
could be passed in a few minutes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am willing to make a request for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. . I think, however, that it is 
important that it first be printed, and I shall ask for its con- 
sideration either to-morrow or early next week. I renew my 
request that the bill as reported by me be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill as reported is as follows: 

A bill (S. 5261) to legalize informal or defective orders for war supplies 
and materials, to provide for the cancellation of orders and contracts, 
for reimbursement of contractors and manufacturers, for the 


t 
zustment of claims on canceled or partially filled contracts and 
orders, and to provide relief for contractors pending final determina- 


Be it Sey: a That where during the present war and prior to 
8 8. officers or agents acting under authority of the 
Secretary of War pom È laced orders or — contracts with manu- 
facturers or contractors for 
of which has. heretofore been authorized L corre and any of said 
partly or w. 3 
Pt manufacturer or contractor prior to the 12th 
day of 977 
tract or a the wack t that any such contract or order or agreement 


has not form or signed in the manner uired by law 
shall not {avalidate the same if it was entered into in faith and 
lacked o the sanction of a contract in legal form. othing herein 
pepa ever, be held to validate any contract, order, or 
1 nee t given or made — an ath al or agent of the War nt 
= legally qualified or authorized to give a formal legal contract, nor 
to 3 an officer to make such contract with company, corpora- 


r firm in which he has, or had at the 22 — or indirectly, 


"int t. 
Buc. 2. That in all cases as above included it shall be lawful to make 
ents under the terms of the agreements or orders so made or given 
to the extent that performance thereof has been made or supplies there- 
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under have heretofore been received and accepted by the United States 
peoa that payment in such cases shall not exceed the fair value o: 

e 1 or materials delivered to and accepted by the United States. 

Sec. 3. That in case of the cancellation, 5 or annulment of 
any, contract or agreement by the Secretary of War, or officers or agents 
acting by his authority, and in cases where no pro or supplies have 
been delivered to and accepted by the United States, or where only 
partial delivery and acceptance has been made, contractors shall file 
with the Secretary of War within 60 days after the passage of this act 
any claim for remuneration arising out of the discontinuance, cancella- 
tion, or suspension of such contract, agreement, or order, pro 
itemized and set forth. Said claims shall thereupon, together wi 
such notations and information as the Secretary of War may cause to 
be attached to them, be promptly filed with the commission to be here- 
inafter created. 

Sec. 4. That for the adjustment of all claims arising out of the can- 
cellation of contracts, orders, and agreements for supplies or materials 
of war, as described in the foregoing paragraphs of this act, there is 
hereby created an adjustment commission to be composed of mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, one 
representing the War Department, one representing the Department of 
Justice, and one represen ing the business interests of the country, none 
of whom shall be interested in any contracts with the Government or 
having] have an interest in any firm or corporation having war con- 
tracts, who shall hold their offices for one year and receive as compensa- 
tion a salary of $10,000 each. It shall be the duty of said commission 
[to] promptly to examine and pass upon all claims for compensation 
and reimbursement arising out of cases as set forth in this act for sup- 
plies furnished, expenses necessarily incurred, or materials purchased 
under faith of contracts in legal form or orders received from officers 
and agents of the Secretary of War as heretofore set forth. 

Sec. 5. That in each case, as soon as the commission has made an 
award, the contractor shall be entitled to receive the same upon givin. 
receipt in full of all demands against the United States arising out 
the transaction, or if the contractor is not satisfied with the amount so 
awarded he shall be entitled to receive, and shall receive at once, 75 
per cent of the amount that has been awarded him, and he shall there- 
upon be entitled to appeal the case to the Court of Claims, which is 
hereby given jurisdiction to hear the case and render final judgment in 
such sum as may be [necessary] required to reimburse the contractor 
for expenses necessarily incur in good faith in the partial perform- 
ance of the contract or order above referred to or in preparing for the 
same. 

Sec. 6. That in no case, however, shall any award either by the com- 
mission or the Court of Claims include prospectiye or possible profits 
on any part of the contract beyond the goods and supplies received and 
actually delivered to the United States, and a remuneration for mses 
8 incurred in preparing to perform said contract or order so 
can 5 

SEC. 7. That the Tarpon of this act being to secure prompt settlement 
of claims, the commission is authorized to make its own es and regu- 
Jations and to hear and determine the issues informally and prompti 
upon presentation of the case. The commission is authorized to appoint, 
under such rules and regulations as it shall prescri one or more 
regional boards of examiners to serve in such districts throughout the 
country as the commission shall fix and determine, to investigs: and 
Setermine the facts concerning claims, legal or equitable, that 


te 
e, mez be 
prescribed. The members of such board shall be 


composed of one resentative of the War Department, one 5 a- 
tive of the Department of Justice, and one from the business interests of 
the region, none of whom shall have any interest in t 


directly or indirectly, and receive no compensation, saye and except 
en- 


Src. 8. That the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
pe kes hereby Appro riated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
oth ise approp. ted, for the reasonable expenses of said commission, 
to be paid out upon the warrant of the chairman, who shall be chosen by 
the co: on from among their own members, and approved by the 
secretary, who may be selected by the commission, and who shall receive 
a salary of not exceeding $5,000 for the period of one year, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be determined by the commission. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to l informal or defective 
orders for war supplies and materials; to provide for the cancellation 
of orders and contracts, for the reimbursement of contractors and manu- 
facturers, for the adjustment of claims on canceled contracts or orders, 
to provide for the partial . of awards pending final determi- 
nation, and for the creation of an adjustment co on, 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. From the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads I report back favorably, without amendment, the 
oint resolution (S. J. Res. 200) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture certain war ma- 
terial suitable for improvement of highways, to be distributed 
among the several States, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I approve generally of 
the purposes of the joint resolution, but it seems to me that until 
a treaty of peace has been signed it would not be well to disturb 
the properties now in the custody of the War Department and 
which were essential to the proper prosecution of the war. In 
view of that, I think I shall have to object at this time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to state to the Senator that 
this resolution applies to certain materials delivered for road 
purposes, not now needed by the War Department, such as 
spades, picks, shovels, and other articles, for which the War 
Department can have no possible use; but I understand it is the 
purpose of the department to offer the material for sale, in which 


case, as everybody knows, it will be sacrificed. So I thought 
it would be the best possible disposition to transfer them to the 
Agricultural Department, where they might be used for the pur- 
poses of road construction. That is all the joint resolution 
provides for. , 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it seems to me, with the proposi- 
tion we have of spending $500,000,000 on cantonments and three 
great training fields, which, I understand, we have, of 125,000 
acres each, that if we are going on with these things it is rather 
early to give away our road-making material. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well, then, if there is objection the 
joint resolution can go to the calendar. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not object to the purpose of the joint reso- 
He Oc I think that we ought to have some knowledge 
about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to ask unanimous consent in this 
connection to have printed in the Recorp a short statement 
which I have in support of this joint resolution, and also a 
short statement prepared by Gen. Coleman Dupont, who is one 
of the leading road engineers of this country. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statements referred to are as follows: 


PLEA FOR ROADS AT HCME, 


t its road-buildin uipmen 
sold or 3 Should E get rather increase Sts efforts ‘in tis 
direction and proceed with the construction of highways at home on a 
scale commensurate with the importance and urgency of the need? 
It is for the Congress of the United States to answer these ques- 
tions, Measures are pending designed to meet the situation, three of 
which are as follows: 


e! ments 


for expendi to June, 1920, and $100,000,000 a year thereafter for 
four years. It is also 13 to increase the appropriation for 
national-forest roads of $1,000,000 a year on the present 10-year road- 


building program by a sum sufficient to construct 17,000 
forest roads, which the Government has alread 1 


550.000.000. end- 
ments to the present road act freeing it from undesirable limitations 
are also planned, one of which will enable the Government to con- 
struct at its own cost links in important highways which could not 
ote be 1 

3. House bill carries an appropriation of $1,000,000 for an 
extension of the motor-truck Parcel Bost Service. This is an increase 
from the $300,000 provided in the last Post Office appropriation bill, 
which autho the War Department to transfer to the Post 
Office Department motor trucks for which it had no further use. 
Under last year’s appropriation 27 motor-truck routes were estab- 
lished, all but one which were o ted east of the Mississippi 
River. The results, even in the initial stage, are such as to warrant 
an increase in the number of routes and their extension to the trans- 

issippi region, where rail and water facilities of transportation 
are altogether inadequate. The proposed transfer of 10,000 motor 
trucks from the War Department to the Post Office Department 
renders it possible to make a t extension of this service at a mini- 
mum cost. It is pro to increase the appropriation for this sery- 
ice to $10,000,000. o store these trucks would cost $600,000 a year. 
To dump them on the market would be disastrous. To turn them 
loose to aid z S in me ge pr of ax Sore re the 
consumer wou statesmanship. o adopt such a po would be 
but to follow historic precedent. xi 

Why not turn loose every available bit of material no longer needed 
for war purposes to assist agriculture at this critical moment by the 
swift construction of roads and the y moyement of farm products? 
There must be a vast amount of such material, for the Engineer Corps 
were sent abroad fully equipped and the war stopped so suddenly with 
the national effort at a m um that much material must have been 
awaiting shipment in this country. There must be surveying instru- 
ments, tents, cots, blankets, mess outfits, dynamite, road machinery,’ 
horses, harness, wagons, autos, and fleets of trucks. Is it good busi- 
ness to sell these for a song when the Government is about to euter 
home and must 


Senate bill 5088 has th 
Baker. 


road to the Rhine at work building connecting highways from Canada 
to the southern boundary and from the Atlantic to the Pacific through 
every State in the Union. 
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{From Motor Life, June, 1918.] 


THe HIGHWAY PROBLEM—CENTRALIZED AUTHORITY NECESSARY TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL HIGHWAYS. 


[By Gen. Coleman Du Pont, chairman board of national councillors, 
Ona — ada Association; member State Highway Commission 
o! ware: 

A nation is rich and successful and prosperous not in p on to 
its natural resources, the timber in its forests, the agricultural land 
which can be cultivated, the minerals or oils in its mines or wells but 
in proportion to the amount of these resources which haye been or can 
be developed. 

Few countries sre more blessed with natural resources than Mexico, 
yet Mexico is 8 but prosperous. i 

The United States is often heralded as the richest country in the 
world. Had we developed all our natural resources to their fullest 
eront we should be richer tban all the other nations of the world com- 


The one underlying factor which affects all development of natural 
resources, which is at ibe bottom of all business, the foundation of 
credit, the 8 of commerce, the rock on which prosperity stands, is 
transportation, 

This country wes hardly a nation until its East and West, its North 
and South were connected with railroads. It was the railroad which 
made southern reconstruction possible and which, 60 years after a war 
which left the South prostrate, has developed the Southland to its 
present A as eA 

The United States has run the gamut of encouraging, fostering, hel 
ing, neglecting, and hindering the railroads, and now, for a time, 
owning and coddling them. ut farsee! men are ng to believe, 
as enthusiasts and dreamers have believed for years, that the future 
of transportation does not rest entirely with the road of steel, th h 
it is important, but largely with the road of stone. The past decade 
has develo) a pew factor in transportation which has as yet received 
scant consideration from the Government. That factor is the motor 
truck, and it has taken a world war to make Uncle Sam, as an entity, 
recognize a need which hundreds and thousands of his citizens have 
been screaming at him for years. 

That need is roads. 

The United States has never had, and has not now, a road policy. 
It has dallied with the road question, thrown sops to road enthusiasts, 
played with the highway problem, and now, for the first time, is begin- 
ning to think seriously that it has other angles than local ones, other 
governmental uses than the provision of one more means of gaining 
votes. True, the United States maintains as a part of the Department 
of Agriculture an Office of Public Roads, which has done excellent work. 
There is also a Federal aid law in existence by which the National Goy- 
ernment proposes to aid the various States build certain roads. Many 
States have been more farsighted than the parent Government, and 
have provided their citizens with d roads, well laid out, properly 
maintained, which have added greatly to the prosperity of their citizens, 

But as a nation the United States has no road policy, recognizes no 
road question as such, and pays only desultory attention to constructing 
and maintaining its jand ighways, while devoting millions to water- 
ways, and, in the past, millions to railways. 

That this state of affairs must eventually come to an end is obvious 
to any who will follow to their logical conclusion the causes which have 
produced the small road mileage which the Nation possesses. The road 

uestion was first agitated when the bicycle came into popularity. 
ut the bicycle was not a commercial factor of sufficient power to 
make any headway against the fact that a Nation-wide system of good 
roads would cost not millions but billions of dollars. The automobile 
came, small, weak, inefficient, and unable to negotiate rough roads, 
either with comfort to the owner or profit to the merchant, and the 
good-ronds demand began to make itself heard. Then the motor truck 
was developed, and the demand for roads over which it can travel 
economically and efficiently is becoming louder and more insistent, with 
the result that many States have given heed, and such road systems as 
those of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maryland, and 
Ohio have resulted. 

The Nation, as a Nation, has done nothing. Had the development of 
railroads been left to the individual States to foster, should we have a 
transcontinental line? It seems improbable. Had the States in this 
time of stress been left to work their legal will upon the carriers, had 
the railroads been left to continue competition as the primary moving 
force of their commercial life, would this country have solved its trans- 
portation problem of war materials and men? 

If the Nation can grasp and solve one angle of its transportation 
problem, for the sake of war efficiency, is there any reason why it can 
not grasp and solve that other-and equally vital question of roads and 
trucks? 

From a military standpoint roads are sharply divided into two 
classes. First, the road which serves the Nation as an aid, a feeder, 
of its railroads, which takes the burden of the short haul from the 
steam train, which saves time and money and roundabout routes for 
the shipper. Second, the road which serves as a distinct military fac- 
tor for the transportation of men, munitions, and supplies, primarily 
for mobilization, and possibly for actual combat in the—to-be-hoped 
unlikely—event of invasion of these shores. 

At the present time the United States is concerned only with the 
first aage; Yet an invasion is always a possibility, though not a 
probability now. Three, even two, years ago it was a possibility, but 
not a probability that we should be drawn into the world war. We 
elected a President who had kept us out of war and barely six months 
later backed him to the utmost when he said we were at war. As roads 
can not be built in a day, and as mistakes in road planning are tre- 
mendously expensive to make, it is certain that, simply because the 
-need of highways for defense il is not a present need, it would 
be foolish to ignore this ssibility in any competent, well laid-out 
scheme of national road building. 

Neglecting for the moment the creation of roads, or the improvement 


of existing roads, for purely defensive purposes, the pressing need of 
good roa for full utilization of motor trucks for war purposes is 
vital. The passenger car can negotiate bad roads if it must. The 


motor truck can not do so, with any degree of efficiency or profit. We 
have steel rails for cars an to get a smooth pasmo for the wheels 
of freight and passenger vehicles. It Is as impossible for a heavy motor 
truck to operate economically or efficiently over rough and bumpy roads 
as for a railroad to carry much freight over a poor roadbed. 

We have borrowed heavily from England and France in war experi- 
ence. It took England years to come to conscription—we did it in 
months. England and France developed their air resources slowly as 
the war progressed—we began a gigantic air program with the war 
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less. than three months old. We have taken our allies’ experience in 
troop training, in officer making, in trench fighting, in e Sobek and 
field equipment—but what have we done to equal their road and truck 
development ? 

Trucks—yes, in quantity. But trucks for French roads, trucks for 
foreign service. We even proposed to put our trucks on freight. cars 
to carry them from the factories to the shi because—well, because 
the roads of this country are such apologies for real highways that, in 
3 days, no one thought of trying to deliver a motor vehicle over 

e roads on which it must be run. 

The fact that we had not cars and — enough and that every 
line of steel rails to the coast was almost hopelessly congested changed 
this. Our trucks are running ever roads from factory to coast and, 
so far from being hurt by it, our drivers, at least, are gaining valuable 
experience. But, though the war trucks are standard and able to bear 
the most severe usage, they can not carry the load or make the speed 
here which they can do and will do upon the roads of France. 

Years ago oy ery and France solved the highway problem by the 
creation of national road systems. ‘These roads were built by the 
nation and maintained by the nation for the use of the nation. Not 
all roads, by any means, but a comprehensive system of roads running 
through all important cente gridironing the country with ready 
means of communication. To these main roads local communities and 
the smaller political units built feeders, exactly as in this country, in 
the -road States,“ counties and towns appropriate money and 
build feeder roads to connect their localities with the State system. 

Had it not been for her system of roads France would have been at 
a great disadvanta 


in her war work. Possessing a solid foundation 
of many good roa 


at the 3 France ie them up and re- 

ts them as they are damaged. motor truck is as vital behind 
he lines to the French as the wonderful system of railroads to the 

German frontier—a system developed by military brains of keen and 

gora vision long before the motor truck came into existence—is to the 
ermans. 

So far we have done absolutely nothing. Those who point to the 
fact that we have a highways transport committee of the Council of 
National Defense do so without any real knowledge of what that com- 
mittee is or does. It has done all and more than it was expected to do. 
It has worked faithfully and well and- produced results, but its func- 
tion has never been a road-building function—it is not concerned with 
3 out of a system of roads, nor the building of a single foot 
0 way. 

It has developed plans and put into operation agencies, lookin 
the utilization of roads which already exist. It has routed the nar 
trucks and encouraged State councils of defense to work for motor- 
truck development. It has educated chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade to the need for a load-clearance bureau in commercial centers 
that no motor truck moves “light” over the roads. But what can 
one small committee, no matter how able, of an organization which is 
purely satori in character, such as the council of defense, do to- 
ward solving the road problem? As well say we need not have a Quar- 
termaster Department to supply soldiers with clothes because women 
sic 3 3 + ens R ‘ í 

e road problem o s country, from any angle—commercial, 
economic, social, military, defense, litical, agricultural—is poe 
local issue. It can not be solved by the States. If every State in the 
Union should have as good a State road system as Massachusetts, 
national roads would still be a problem. When a man builds a path in 
his 1 he builds it to go where he wants to walk, not where his 
neighbors wish to walk. When a town builds a road it builds it where 
the town wants it, not where the next town is best served. When a 
county builds a road it runs from one end to the county seat, not to 
serve the next county. When a State builds a road system it connects 
its important cities and makes it easy for its own denizens, without 
much thought for the man across the State line. When the United 
States builds roads, as a Nation, it must solve its difficulties by build- 
ing a system which considers the country as a whole, not as a collec- 
tion of political units with voters who must be placated. 


It is customary to consider the road question from a viewpoint from 
which one man can see the horizon. Most road propaganda ns and 
ends with one road. We hear much of the Lincoln or the National 


Old Trails Road or the National Defense Highway of California. Every 
one is a worthy road, a road which ought to be what it is not. But 
the road question as a road question is infinitely bigger than any 
State, any single road, any single association of people banded together 
to “get” a certain highway. 

The motor truck is to do for commerce what rural free delivery did- 
for the mail. It will make it possible for the farmer and the merchant 
readily to exchange their respective commodities. The motor truck is 
to do, in the coming half century, what the railroad did in the last 
half century. The steam train took a thousand isolated communities, 
loosely knit under one government, and made them one in fact. The 
motor truck is to take a million farms and bring them into close 
it is to take a million merchants and bring them 
customers which t 7 never knew before. It is to cut down the high 
cost of food, by cutting the greatest item of that cost—transportation, 

Just before the war it-cost more to ship a ton of wheat from farm 
to railroad than to ship the same ton from New York to Liverpool. It 
cost more to deliver freight from station to farm than to ship it from 
factory to station. And roads or the lack of them was responsible. 

The road question, the truck question, is a national question. It has 
two t subdivisions—(1) where, and (2) what kind? 

Neither question can be answered in a hurry. But both can be an- 
swered and must be answered soon. If we are not to see the greatest 
boon which science and invention have given to transportation restricted 
and made of small account by a penny-wi pound-foolish policy, a 
narrow-gauged, peanut-politic vie int which wants to spend public 
money only where local benefits will bring local applause. 

“Where?” is not difficult to answer. Everywhere eventually, but 
in the beginning a national road system must consist first of one, then 
two, then three or more great transcontinental roads from east to west 
then half a dozen north and south lines. Later must come connections 
and additions and interstate roads, until we have perenne 50, perhaps 
100,000 miles of first-class, high-grade roads running from State to 
State, not merely, as with our present 100,000 miles of good roads, in 
circles within States. 

“What kind?“ The road builder has answered in a dozen ways in 
years gone by and is still changing his conclusions. MacAdam was years 
ahead of his age and years behind this one. The builders of the Appian 
Way knew more about building a road for a motor truck than e- 
Adam, strange as it may appear. It is the 1 opinion among road 
bullders—an opinion greatly quickened and altered by the war—that 
the light stone road, be it surfaced or oil treated in what way you will, 


touch with the 1 
e 
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is not the road to build in the face of the avalanche of — 1 3 
oil to 


th ease will not carry the 5-ton truck and last. 

There is to be a great revclution in road-building methods. The rail- 
road has found that for heavy traffic it pays to use the heaviest steel 
rails and finest wood for ties, the best of broken stone, and plenty of it, 
for ballast. No railroad stops at the price ger mile nowadays. Once 
built and well maintained the road will earn idends. 

We still look upon a highway which costs 
sive road, and $ 0,000 a mile as a bouleva 5 
of the future, the road which the motor truck will use without nuray 
it, the roads which the National Government must build as a natio 
spem will cost twenty, thirty, perhaps fifty thousand dollars a mile. 
If the latter, and a national highway system of 50,000 miles is contem- 
22.800 905 a 20-year building program, then the total cost reaches 

The cost of such a road p would be distributed over at least 

e coun could not build such a system 


20 years (all the engineers in 
in tows ee) and the roads would pay dividends as fast as built. 
and not to local 


It is difficult to consider the subject 

It w see the problem as a national question, our ence or 
your knowledge leads you to view the motor truck as the ultimate trans- 
portation means for all except long hauls, if you see in it a comin: 
commercial revolution, then you, too, must enlist in the national roa 
become one of those who believe that Uncle Sam can 


to face. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5279) to authorize the resumption of voluntary 
enlistments in the Regular Army, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 5280) authorizing retirement of members of the 
Army Nurse Corps (female); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5281) to donate one German gun to the city of 
Morganton, N. C.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 5282) to amend subdivision 8 of the act to amend 
the naturalization law approved May 9, 1918; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 207) admitting into the United 
States 35 puncheons of Gordon’s sloe gin, ordered by E. La Mon- 
tagne’s Sons, of New York, before the passage of the food- 
control act prohibiting the importation of distilled spirits, the 
delivery of which was delayed on account of war conditions 
until after that act went into effect; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to introduce 
a bill which comes to me from the War Department to appoint 
any officer who now holds, or during the existing emergency 
has held, the grade of general or lieutenant general for the 
period of the emergency only to the same grade in the Army 
without such limitation of tenure, and I ask that it be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 5278) to appoint any officer who now holds, or 
during the existing emergency has held, the grade of general 
or lieutenant general for the period of the emergency only to 
the same grade in the Army without such limitation of tenure 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In connection with the presentation 
of the bill I desire to have printed in the Record a letter from 
the Secretary of War, as I am introducing the bill at his 
request. 

8 5 VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
taken. : 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 21, 1918. 


My Dran Senator: Under the provisions of section 3 of the 
act of Congress approved October 6, 1917, the President has 
appointed, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
certain officers of the Army to the grades of general and lieu- 
tenant general. ‘These officers, in order of rank, are: 

Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Gen. John J. Pershing, commander of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force, France. 

Gen. Tasker H. Bliss (retired), former Chief of Staff, now 
military representative of the United States at Versailles and 
a member of the Peace Commission; has the brevet rank of 
general. 


Lieut. Gen. Hunter Liggett, commanding First Army, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. 

Lieut. Gen. Robert L. Bullard, commanding Second Army, 
American Expeditionary Force. 

These officers have performed tremendous tasks involving the 
greatest responsibility in a manner which reflects credit upon 
themselves and upon the country and entitles them to perma- 


nent recognition. I believe that the sentiment of the country 
is strongly in favor of such recognition. At present the com- 
missions of these officers as general and lieutenant general, 
while in the Regular Army, are for the period of the emergency 
only, I recommend that their commissions be made permanent, 
with the proviso that when any one of these officers vacates his 
commission the office shall lapse. The Judge Advocate General 
has prepared a draft of a bill which will accomplish this pur- 
pose, and which I inclose for the consideration of your com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, yours, Newron D. BAKER, 

Secretary of War. 
Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Chairman Senate Military Committee, 
United States Senate. 


COST OF EAGLE BOATS. 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 404), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be, and is hereby, 
directed to make an investigation of the so-called Eagle boats, of the 
contracts made for said boats with the Ford Motor Co., and of the 
character and construction of said boats. 


COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. VARDAMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
405), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolwed, That Senate resolution 374, instructing the Committee on 
Manufactures to make in into the coal situation, its production, 
and co n, to require the attendance of necese 

esses, the production of books, documents, papers, etc., be, 
and it hereby is, amended so as to authorize the employment of coun: 
to assist in the inquiry aforesaid. 


ALLOTMENTS TO SOLDIERS’ DEPENDENTS. 


Mr. SPENCER. I offer a resolution requesting certain in- 
formation, and, if there is no objection, I ask for its adoption 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 406), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 8 
requested, if not inconsistent with public service, to inform the Sena 
as to whether allotments made by soldiers in accordance with the regu- 
lations for those dependent upon them and paravi in the months of 
August, September, October, and November have been id, and 
if not, how many remain unpaid, and how soon the amounts due in 
the month of December may be expected to be paid. 


Mr. THOMAS. Let mé ask the Senator who introduced the 
resolution whether it refers to allotments made from salaries 
of soldiers to their dependents or to the salaries of the soldiers 
themselves? : 

Mr. SPENCER. The resolution refers to allotments which 
have been made by soldiers out of their salaries for their 
dependents. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, I would suggest that the request 
should be made to the Secretary of the Treasury. I understand 
that the War Risk Bureau is under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 7 

Mr. LODGE. It is under the Treasury Department. i 

Mr. SPENCER. My information is that the War Risk Bureau 
is under the War Department. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the Senator is mistaken. t 

Mr. SPENCER. I may be wrong. I will amend the resolu- 
tion in the way the Senator suggests. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not object to the consideration of the 
resolution, but I suggest that it be amended by inserting the 
1 “Secretary of the Treasury“ instead of “Secretary of 

ar.” 

Mr. SPENCER. I accept the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


THE PRESIDENT'S GUILDHALL SPEECH, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loban] to some re- 
marks lately made by the President of the United States at the 
Guildhall in London, which I consider a complete and very 
noble answer to all that has been said by the Senator from 
Massachusetts on that subject. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this speech printed in the Recorp. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 


of the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, The 


matter referred to is as follows: 

Witson Says TASK or Nations IS Nor Yer COMPLETED; ANXIOUS FOR 
Peace Work TO BE STARTED—IN SPEECH ar GUILDHALL PRESIDENT 
Warns THAT SOLDIERS FOUGHT TO END OLD OrpgER—Must MAKE VIC- 
TORY’S RESULTS PERMANENT. 

Lonvon, December 28. 

The text of President Wilson’s speech at the Guildhall this 
afternoon follows: 

“Mr, Lord Mayor, we have come upon times when ceremonies 
like this have a new significance which most impresses me as I 
stand here. The address which I have just heard is most gener- 
ously and graciously conceived, and the delightful accent of sin- 
cerity in it seems like a part of that voice of counsel which is 
now everywhere to be heard. I feel that a distinguished honor 
has been conferred upon me by this reception, and I beg to 
assure you, sir, and your associates of my very profound appre- 
ciation, but I know that I am only part of what I may call a 

t body of circumstances. 

“I do not believe that it was fancy on my part that I heard 
in the voice of welcome uttered in the streets of this great city 
and in the streets of Paris something more than a personal wel- 
come. It seemed to me that I heard the voice of one people 
speaking to another people, and it was a voice in which one 
could distinguish a singular combination of emotions. 

~ TASK NOT YET FINISHED. 

“ There was surely there the deep gratefulness that the fighting 
was over. There was the pride that the fighting had had such 
a culmination. There was that sort of gratitude that the na- 
tions engaged had produced such men as the soldiers of Great 
Britain and of the United States and of France and of Italy— 
men whose prowess and achievements they had witnessed with 
rising admiration as they moved from culmination to culmi- 
nation. 

“ But there was something more in it, the consciousness that 
the business is not yet done, the consciousness that it now rests 
upon others to see that those lives were not lost in vain. 

“I have not yet been to the actual battle field, but I have been 
with many of the men who have fought the battles, and the 
other day I had the pleasure of being present at a session of 
the French Academy when they admitted Marshal Joffre to their 
membership. 

MARSHAL JOFFRE’S WORDS. 

“That sturdy, serene soldier stood and uttered not the words 
of triumph but the simple words of affection for his soldiers and 
the conviction which he summed up in a sentence which I will 
not try accurately to quote but reproduce in its spirit. It was 
that France must always remember that the small and the 
weak could never live free in the world unless the strong and 
the great always put their power and their strength in the 
service of right. 

“That is the afterthought—the thought that something must 
be done now; not only to make the just settlements—that, of 
course—but to see that the settlements remained and were ob- 
served and that honor and justice prevails in the world. And 
as I have conversed with the soldiers I have been more and 
more aware that they fought for something that not all of them 
had defined, but which all of them recognized the moment you 
stated it to them. 

FOUGHT AGAINST OLD ORDER. 

“They fought to do away with an old order and to establish 
a new one, and the center and characteristic of the old order 
was that unstable thing which we used to call the ‘balance of 
power,’ a thing in which the balance was determined by the 
sword, which was thrown in on the one side or the other, a 
balance which was determined by the unstable equilibrium of 
competitive interests, a balance which was maintained by jeal- 
ous watchfulness and an antagonism of interests which, though 
it was generally latent, was always deep-seated. 

“The men who have fought in this war have been the men 
from the free nations, who are determined that that sort of 
thing should end now and forever. It is very interesting to me 
to observe how from every quarter, from every sort of mind, 
from every concert of counsel there comes the suggestion that 
there must now be not a balance of power, not one powerful 
group of nations set up against another, but a single overwhelm- 
ing, powerful group of nations, who shall be the trustees of the 
peace of the world. 

MUST MAINTAIN PEACE. 

It has been delightful in my conferences with the leaders of 
your Government to find how our minds moved along exactly 
the same line, and how our thought was always that the key 
to the peace was the guaranty of the peace, not the items of it; 
that the items would be worthless unless there stood back of 


them a permanent concert of power for their maintenance. That 
is the most reassuring thing that has ever happened in the world. 

“When this war began the thought of a league of nations was 
induigently considered as the interesting thought of closeted 
students. It was thought as one of those things that it was right 
to characterize by a name which, as a university man, I have 
always resented. It was said to be academic, as if that in itself 
were a condemnation—something that men could think about 
but never get. Now we find the practical leading minds of the 
world determined to get it. 


EAGER TO GET TO WORK. 


“No such sudden and potent union of purpose has ever been 
witnessed in the world before. Do you wonder, therefore, gen- 
tlemen, that in common with those who represent you I am 
eager to get at the business and write the sentences down? And 
that I am particularly happy that the ground is cleared and 
the foundations laid—for we have already accepted the same 
body of principles. Those principles are clearly and definitely 
enough stated to make their application a matter which should 
afford no fundamental difficulty. 

“And back of us is that imperative yearning of the world to 
have all disturbing questions quieted, to have all threats against 
peace silenced, to have just men everywhere come together for 
a common object. The peoples of the world want peace, and 
they want it now, not merely by conquest of arms but by agree- 
ment of mind. 

FORCED TO BREAK PRECEDENT. 


“Tt was this incomparably great object that brought me over- 
seas. It has never before been deemed excusable for a Presi- 
dent of the United States to leave the territory of the United 
States; but I know that I have the support of the judgment of 
my colleagues in the Government of the United States in saying 
that it was my paramount duty to turn away even from the 
imperative tasks at home to lend such counsel and aid as I 
could to this great—may I not say final—enterprise of hu- 
manity.” 

AMERICAN FORCES AT BREST, FRANCE. 


Mr, NEW. I ask for the consideration of the resolution which 
I offered on yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 403), as follows: 
Whereas reports having reached the United States and having been 

given currency by publication in the columns of the N to 

the effect that unwholesome, insanitary, and unnecessarily discom- 


forting conditions exist in the camp occupied by the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces at Brest, France: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Military Affairs be authorized 
and directed to investigate the same and to report its conclusions to the 
Senate, together with such recommendations as it may see fit to make 
concerning the condition reported. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I understand that the War 
Department is about to furnish some information with regard 
to the subject matter of the resolution of the Senator from 
Indiana, I think therefore that we can make time by postpon- 
ing the consideration of the resolution until that information 
can be received. For that reason, and for that reason only, I 
object to the consideration of the resolution at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is entitled to con- 
sideration. That is the present difficulty. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, Mr. President, I move that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Colorado, that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. THOMAS. On that motion I ask for a division, Mr. 
President. 

The question being put, on a division the motion of Mr. 
THOMAS was agreed to; and the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR PEACE. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, some days ago I announced in 
the Senate that on the first legislative day convenient I would 
submit some remarks replying to certain criticisms of the emi- 
nent Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], and particularly 
from the eminent Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 
Had I been present when the Senators made the observations 
to which I shall address myself now, I would have made such 
reply as I felt they justified at that time. I was ill when one 
spoke, and happened to be at my home in Chicago when the 
other addressed the Senate. 
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Mr. President, these announcements that one Senator will 
reply to another Senator are merely given, as I understand, that 
the Senator to whom the reply is addressed may have notice, 
be present if he chooses, and pay heed by any form of opposi- 
tion or contradiction he desires to indulge as against the views 
of the opposing speaker. It is oftentimes, I believe, regarded, 
however, something of a courtesy to the Senate that those inter- 
ested in the particular subject to which that Senator shall 
address himself may be present if they so incline. Out of respect 
to that courtesy Senators have invariably yielded to those who 
have made the announcements. For this concession to me, I 
express my appreciation to those who do so in my behalf. 

Of course, views expressed by Senators upon questions that 
are now prevailing are not generally, sir, in the direct and com- 
plete line of reply to all of the matter urged by any other 
Senator, such as-applies to legal argument, or in the general 
discussions of economic subjects in forums or lyceums, or, in- 
deed, upon the general hustings. There are always, apart from 
the general discussion, some few things to which men have 
addressed their soul’s conviction. Wherever these are assailed, 
or even opposed, those who advocate them come to the defense 
for two purposes. One is that the subject itself may be clari- 
fied and understood from all the points that can be addressed 
to it. The other is that the advocate may vindicate his con- 
victions by disclosing such matters as justify his previous 
expression, or that negative and dispose of the assaults made 
upon it. That, sir, is the particular office, so far as I assume at 
all, that I enter upon now. 

Sir, it may be recalled that I addressed this body some weeks 
ago at some length when I opened the discussion—opened it in 
the sense that I merely preceded other Senators—covering the 
doctrine of a league of nations as an agency to establish peace 
in the world. I there, Mr. President, set forth—as you will 
recall, sir, having honored me at that time with your presence 
as Presiding Officer, as you are honoring me now—past history, 
as it came to my mind and as I had gleaned from industry, 
touching organizations of that nature as far back in point of 
time as I felt appropriate. I there went into the whole field 
of the proposal as I understood it. I set forth the plan as I felt 
it could be now devised and executed. , 

I anticipated certain objections which were then urged to the 
system, and some I replied to, particularly those which had been 
expressed by eminent Senators on the floor. This opposition 
being led on the Democratic side—led in the form of chief 
spokesman up to the present time—by the capable Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] and led on the Republican side by the able 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

Mr, President, at this particular occasion I wish to make 
refutation, possibly not entertaining in the manner of their 
presentation because partaking of a legal phase, to the positions 
which have been taken by Senators on the floor by questioning 
the feasibility of the President’s undertaking, the other charg- 
ing it to be one in violation of the ethical duty the President 
owes the Senate, and accusing it as being undertaken by him 
in direct contravention of what the eminent Senators have said 
was a privilege which the Senate enjoyed, first, to have these 
matters submitted to it for advice and consent. 

Then, sir, I wish to allude to the position taken by these 
eminent Senators, and to demonstrate what I here most re 
spectfully insist that the very argument they offer as opposition, 
instead of disproving the practicability of the design assumed, 
demonstrate its feasibility and its necessity. 

Mr. President, at the outset let this be understood: That I 
am not aware of any particular plan of conceit devised in the 
mind of the President or of his supporters to be presented in a 
proposal and executed in completeness, separate from some 
other one’s views, in furtherance of the object. It is not meth- 
ods specifically upon which the President, I fancy, has any 
pride of opinion; it is not specific systems of administration in 
arriving at a conclusion in which there is tenacity of intention 
that will not brook amendment from any friendly source that 
‘would tender it. 

Then, sir, the object in view is the obtaining of some form of 
consent between nations who will contribute their service, their 
time, and their purpose to the principal object of procuring 
some kind of an agreement among these people upon which 
there can be based the assurance of peace among the civilized 
nations of the world, upon which there may be constructed 
some form of an arrangement or organization through which 
all disputes arising between intelligent men and Christian 
peoples might be heard and disposed of without being rudely 
submitted to the bloody arbitrament of war with its desolating 
results. Sir, for want of better description of the design it is 
designated as a league of nations to effect peace. 


Then, sir, to achieye the object announced is the sole pur- 
pose of the President. To prevent the repetition of these un- 
speakable calamities, these indescribable horrors, these un- 
namable atrocities, to which civilization has at last descended, 
and in the name of Christianity perpetrates and endures, is 
alone the purpose to which the President bends his energies, 
and which, as I sincerely believe, the heart of his country 
indorses. Yet, sir, there arises opposition from this floor, as 
from other places, stimulated, as I am compelled to charge, 
by no motive of aiding the President, with no purpose of ten- 
dering some scheme or policy as a substitute to achieve the 
same end in view, but with the single object, as everyone must 
behold who views the transition of late, of serving petty politi- 
cal partisan purposes. These, to my judgment, sir, are too rude 
to have been intruded upon a discussion touching so solemn 
a subject as the universal peace of mankind. From Senators, 
such as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram], who constitutionally feel that the 
success of the enterprise, however far it may go, transcends a 
fundamental theory of government, which will work, as they 
insist, a greater evil to the country in its final results than the 
benefits to be enjoyed—there we can understand a basis of op- 
position. But for myself I can not understand, far less adopt 
as_excusable, a basis which in itself has the sole purpose of 
confusing the undertaking that it might fail and embarrassing 
the purpose in order that it may be defeated, discrediting the 
President that he may stand humiliated before the world—all 
in order to capitalize the wreck of the project for political ad- 
vantage in party contests; but, sir, I can no longer conceal to 
myself, nor could I be true to my emotions, if I did not express 
that such seems the intended object from every source disclosed. 
Sir, if I am correct in this conclusion, I denounce the purpose 
as unworthy of its authors as it is cruel to the project. 

Sir, then, do we marvel that we find in the foreign papers 
touching, for instance, the speeches of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Knox] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loba], Something as follows: : 

The Paris newspapers have published summaries of Mr. KNox's 
remarks, and much oral comment has been made on the obvious dif- 
ference between President Wilson and his fellow commissioners on the 


one hand and leading American Senators or the other. 
$ . 3 + $ * * 


It is pointed out by those aware of the condition of mind of the 
American delegates that it is perhaps not appreciated in America what 
great stress is laid by European statesmen on differences of this char- 
acter. By some the situation is regarded as placing the President in 
the light of not having the support of his own countrymen, 

The President is encouraged in his attitude by the knowledge that 
Lloyd George and other members of the British ministry heartily favor 
the league of nations as a method of preventing future wars. 

$ $ $ L * * 


$ 

In face of this, however, the fear exists that the course outlined by 
Mr. KNox. which is construed as that of the Republican Party in the 
Senate, will encourage the opponents of the league. 

Then, sir, in another able paper from abroad, we read this, 
referring to the speeches of the Senators to whom I have al- 
luded : 8 

The manner in which this and similar news dispatches from America 
are “played up” by certain papers here is indicative of how closely 
French opinion is watching for the slightest sign of lack of support for 
President Wilson in his own country. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the fact that the President's deli- 
cate course in the next few weeks may be imperiled, if not actually 
wrecked, by unconsidered opposition along partisan lines or loose discus- 
sion of the alternatives of his outlines on world peace. 

Mr. President, I do respectfully contend that the concurring 
assaults by certain leaders of the Republican side upon every- 
thing that President Wilson has attempted in Europe, and in 
refusing to approve anything undertaken, discloses a conspiracy 
to discredit him and to defeat any design he enters upon by 
giving the European negotiators to understand that the Senate is 
opposed to the President. That it objects to his measures and 
that it is speaking with the power to revise, reverse, and re- 
pudiate him. The object is to prevent the President from accom- 
plishing anything. The purpose of this is that when these 
assailants have dishonored his errand and defeated his objects 
they may then cry to the American public: “ The President is a 
failure—his mission is a failure—his failure has made America 
ridiculous, has lost for the United States all the fruits of the 
war, and made a mockery of the sacrifices of blood and lives 
of its children.” 

This would make the presidential issue, and this, I charge, is 
the political purpose of certain eminent leaders who assail with 
constancy of time and method everything the President is doing 
to secure peace and to bring forth full results from the victory ob- 
tained by the United States in her participation with the allies. 
Mr. President, I do not object to the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lopce]—or Mr. Knox, of Pennsylvania—qualifying for the 
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support of Col. Roosevelt and his following for the nomination 
for President by first catching the expression of opposition of the 
colonel, and then echoing “ so say we all of us,” but I do object 
to the country being deceived as to the design, and the President 
of the United States dishonored by false patriotic pretenses to 
accomplish the purpose. 

Sir, I offer proof of this charge by calling to the attention of 
the American public that not one of these gentlemen who have 
criticized each course of the President and condemned each ac- 
tion and the omission of any action has ever approved any 
one thing the President has undertaken or expressed since he 
began his mission in Europe. Nothing he has said has received 
their indorsement. Not even a wish for a successful journey 
through which his life might be preserved from the perils of 
the sea has been voiced, nor speech or line of his addresses in 
praise of his own country, her history, or her noble sons, has 
ever received indorsement; nor one expression of gladness or 
pleasure for the welcome, the cheer, and the reception given 
him in behalf of America. Nothing he has attempted but is 
condemned; nothing he has spoken or entered upon has been 
praised or indorsed. Surely the American public will not be 
deceived as to the meaning of this remarkable spectacle. Surely 
they will recall that in no venture heretofore in the whole his- 
tory of America, where our President has dealt with foreign 
representatives, whether upon foreign soil, in our own continent, 
or by negotiations, but what there has been some expression of 
encouragement and approval of something that particular Presi- 
dent had undertaken in behalf of this country. The American 
public must reflect upon the reason of this remarkable exception 
that is presented in the record and conduct, actions and speeches 
of admitted leaders of the party called Republican in their atti- 
tude to this particular President and to the great and respon- 
sible undertaking he has assumed. 

Mr. President, I now charge that the views of the distinguished 
Senators who made the assault upon the policies of the Presi- 
dent, opposing what he is doing, and demanding him to do other 
things that he is not doing, are in direct opposition to the views 
that these same Senators have expressed upon similar subjects 
upon previous occasions. I now charge that the assault is for 
the purpose of convincing the European negotiators that if they 
accept the position presented by the President, the Senate will 
overthrow it. By this it is presumed that the European nego- 
tiators will take license to defeat the President in what he pro- 
poses, and can put their reasons for doing it on the ground that 
they are serving interests of the American people represented by 
the Senate which are opposed, as they will say—as shown by the 
views of the Senate—to what the President proposes—* mark 
the devious track of error’s way.” 

Mr. President, this brings me, then, directly to the point of 
the first accusation. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loben! by his criticism would have the country believe that the 
President of the United States had violated some established 
law that was a part of the organization and institutions of the 
Republic in not submitting to the Senate the different move- 
ments he was taking with a view of bringing about a league 
and the doctrines he was presenting. The Senator would have 
the country assume that the President was now violating ac- 
knowledged precedents and committing an offense against the 
dignity of this body and its rights. The Senator would have 
the Nation believe, and from his honored and experienced place 
he would instruct it to believe, that the failure of the President 
first to seek advice in consultation with the Senate in the entry 
upon the subject matters he has gone upon was an indication 
of a despotic nature, an indifference to the rights of the body 
compatible only with a dictator or a tyrant, 

Mr. President, it is here, sir, that I wish to assert that no one 
knew better than the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts—and I trust he may conclude his lunch early, which he 
is taking in the room below, and do me the compliment of 
hearing some views that I shall address to his utterance, of 
which the learned Senator, I believe, has notice. Of course I 
am not complaining that my eminent friend cares to take that 
which is more stable than that which I could “feed out —1 
was about to say—and let me follow consecutively—that none 
knew better than the able Senator that the position he took 
would mislead the people of his country and guide them to the 
belief that the President of the United States is violating his 
duty, and incite them to believe that the President was ignoring 
the people’s representatives in a matter in which the law im- 
posed on him a contrary obligation. No one knew more than 
the distinguished Senator that the effect of his charge was to 
invite Europe and the peace commissioners to believe that such 
was the course of the President and that for such in this body 
he was looked upon as visiting contumely upon the Senate. 


No one knew more than the astute Senator that that would 
at once induce to the minds of the commissioners abroad to 
reflect that, with an attitude of mind on the part of the Senate 
produced by such conduct of the President, an opposition to 
whatever he attempted to do in the Senate was so certain 
as to assure its defeat. The whole policy of the distinguished 


opponents, barring a few, is to have the purpose, as I view it, 


of infusing into the minds of the negotiators in Europe the be- 
lief that whatever the President shali undertake will be defeated 
here; that he is discredited in his own country, and that his 
proposals if adopted will be repudiated by the Senate. There- 
fore, cui bono—what good—why do anything? But it did more, 
and its purpose went further. It was in its effect to license his 
opponents in every part of the world in any kind of opposition 
they would brood and authorize them to any form of contention 
it would be to their profit to present. 

Then, sir, to this object or to this effect the Senator from 
Massachusetts in his speech proceeds to make the assertion that 
the President has violated some duty due to his Government in 
not bringing the Senate at once into consultation in connection 
with these diplomatic affairs he has initiated, and at every step 
and every utterance demanded communication with the Senate 
before he reaches a conclusion or presents one. The Senator 
in his speech proceeding to make this assertion as to the right 


of the Senate and the wrong of the President when interrupted , 


by the alert Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], seek- 
ing information, and the following transpired: 

Mr. Lopag. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin if what he has is 
different. 

Said the Senator from Massachusetts in his speech of Decem< 
ber 21. Then the Senator from Wisconsin read a quotation 
that was then in his hand from the work on Constitutional 
Government in the United States by the President, as follows: 

One of the greatest of the President’s powers I have not yet spoken 
of at all—his control, which is ea absolut of the foreign relations 
of a nation. The initiative in affairs which the President 
possesses without an „. the Des 5 the power to 
control them absolut The ty with 
a eee ae wer without the consent of the te, but he may guide 
peat A step of 3 — 5 to atek and diplomacy is to determine what 
treaties must oo faith and prestige eg the Government are 
to be 8 * need disclose no step of negotiation until it 
is complete, and when in any critical matter it is completed the Goy- 
ernment is virtually committed. Whatever its disinclination, the Senate 
may feel itself committed also. 

Then it was that the Senator from Massachusetts, replying 
to the mere quotation which the Senator from Wisconsin read, 
said, in subtle satire— 

Let timid souls then take courage and be cheerful. 

Now, no one better knew than the Senator from Massachu- 
setts—I except the Senator from Wisconsin, who has been very. 
busy upon the committee to which the Senator from New, 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] referred a moment ago, which must have 
occupied every minute of his time—no one, I say, knew better 
than the Senator from Massachusetts who insinuated the sug- 
gestion that there was something radically wrong and pre- 
sumptuous in that assertion by the President in his earlier 
work as historian before he was President in describing the 
power of the President in international affairs—that the writer 
Wilson was absolutely correct. There is no better scholar to 
be found in government anywhere than my distinguished friend, 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts. No one could have 
known better than he that the part of that extract quoted was 
not Mr. Wilson’s invention, but was a part of a quotation 
from John Marshall, uttered before he was Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It is the centralized doc- 
trines of government stated by Marshall, I must insist, that 
has ever been the key to the political progress of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

Sir, I regret that the senior Senator from Massachusetts re- 
mains absent from the floor. I should be glad if some one would 
call him from his solitary isolation behind the cloak-room doors 
and again let him know I would welcome him to hear me from 
the inside of the Chamber, rather than as a “ peek a-boo” from 
the side room, 

Mr. President, I now, sir, wish to say that I not only oppose 
the views of these eminent Senators, as voiced by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, but here I assert another doctrine, sir, 
omitted by them, but which I do not feel they will contest when 
it is mentioned. It is that as to matters upon which the Presi- 
dent of the United States is now engaged the Senate has noth- 
ing whatever to do. The President is neither called on to com- 
municate them nor to take their advice, to be guided by their 
judgment, or to be deterred by their threats of repudiation. Th® 
President of the United States as he is now situated still stands 
as the Commander in Chief of the Army. Until peace is abso- 
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lutely declared, the protocol agreed upon, and an understanding 
for the withdrawal of the Army is reached, he remains as Com- 
mander in Chief arranging the protocol of peace. In this he is 
neither subject to this body in the beginning of his arrangement 
nor at the end. It is not, sir, until he has made an agreement 
that reaches the dignity of a treaty and which puts obligations 
upon the United States in some form that he is called upon to 
submit his action or its result to this body at all. While he, sir, 
is negotiating as Commander in Chief he is serving in his sole 
province, and performs an office which he by law conducts 
according to his judgment and discretion as the circumstances 
of each case justify and call for. 

Mr. President, referring for the moment, then, sir, to this 
quotation from the President, which is taken exception to by 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenprick in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LEWIS. I should like to yield a little later if the Sen- 
ator wishes to interpolate me on this point, when I reach the 
end of the citations in support of it. 

Mr. KING. It was as to the point that the Senator had just 
discussed, and, if he has concluded it, I wish to ask a question, 
but if the Senator prefers, I will not do so. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will yield to the Senator in a moment at a 
point where I think he can address his interrogatory without 
interfering with the consecutive order of the citations, and then 
from those probably there will be the light thrown upon the 
matter concerning which he expects to ask. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in his speech of condemna- 
tion of the President's course, proceeded to say, Mr. President: 

In the present unparalleled situation the right of the Senate to ad- 
vise as to a treaty becomes a solemn, an imperative duty. 

The Senator refers to and then itemizes many treaties which 
have come before the Senate which the Senator says the Senate 
has refused to ratify, and has held without action. Many others 
have been vitally amended, he says. 

The allies should not be kept in the dark os to the views of the 
Senate, nor should the Senate keep silent as to its own opinions or as 
to the wishes and demands of the American people. 

Says the Senator: 

I repeat that I should be glad if those debates could be supplemented 
by some definite resolutions expressing the views of the Senate tersely 
and simply on some of the most gy eae points. Whether the Sen- 
ate will take such action—althongh I know that we have very definite 
opinions—I can not tell, because there seems to be a feeling among 
some Senators that it is an act of intolerable audacity for the Senate 
even to suggest to the Executive that it has opinions which ought to 
be considered. Personally I do not share that view. It appears to me 
more becoming to an autocratic government or to a dictator than to 
the constitutionally representative democracy which has thus far made 
the Government of the United States so successful and which has 
raised the country to the peak of greatness to which It has attained. 
But if the Senate is not ready to take action as a body, which I 
earnestly hope they may determine to do, I desire at least to express 
my own views of the situation. 

Mr. President, it is at this point that I wish likewise to 
express the view of the Senator from Massachusetts of the 
situation when this exact question as to whether Congress had 
the right to give its view to the President to be followed in 
diplomatic matters was before this body in January, 1917, upon 
a resolution presented by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HrrcacocKk]. The Senator from Massachusetts then opposed 
the position he now assumes. The resolution, sir, was to ap- 
prove the President for his message, and to tender the President 
the advice and approval of the Senate upon it. The peace mes- 
sage, presented in many forms, many doctrines—now urged 
by the President—among which was the suggestion of a league, 
the establishment of small nations aspiring to individual ex- 
istence, and the general theory of a democracy as it should 
apply to those lands when resuscitated from war. 

The Senator from Massachusetts opposed that resolution, and 
in his opposition the Senator said that which the President of 
the United States had quoted in his book—part of it—from 
John Marshall. Here is what the Senator from Massachusetts 
then said, when the resolution was presented by a Democratic 
Senator on this side to approve Wilson, and to give him instrue- 
tions preparatory to the confirmation of whatever might happen 
in that peace arrangement for which we had tendered our good 
offices. The Senator from Massachusetts—I read from page 833 
of volume 54 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 4, 1917— 
says: 

My objection to this resolution, Mr. President, is that there is no 
oceasion whatever for it. The President is intrusted with the care 
of our foreign relations. Negotiations are in his hands. He is con- 
ducting them, When he needs our cooperation and assistance he should 
lay before us all the facts which have guided him. 

Well, sir, who should better know when he needs it than the 
President himself? Who, sir, is the one to feel that need but 


the President himself? And to whom, sir, shall it be left to 
say when that need arises but the President himself? 

Then says the Senator from Massachusetts: 

But until that time comes the Congress of the United States o: t 
not to project itself into the field of negotiations and thrust itself for- 
ward into the dangerous field of European politics. 

Mr. President, when that time comes; yes. Therefore we 
must assume that when that time comes—that is, when the 
President needs the counsel of the Congress or when in his 
judgment it is necessary; when it is appropriate—he will sub- 
mit his request; but, as the Senator from Massachusetts so 
wisely then said, until that time comes the Congress should not 
project itself upon his foreign negotiations. Yet the able Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will now have the country understand 
that because the President of the United States, in January, 
1919, in Europe, is following his advice given in January, 1917, 
at Washington, he commits a great offense to the decencies of 
the situation, to the amenities of this body, and to the rights 
of the country. Mr. President, I do not demand of men that 
they be consistent with their expressions; I only demand they 
be consistent with their sincerity. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts is well sus- 
tained in his view as in 1917 he expressed it. In support of 
my doctrine I may be pardoned for imposing upon the Senate 
a few citations. I call attention to Crandall’s Compilation 
upon Treaties, referring to John Marshall’s speech in the House 
of Representatives March 7, 1800: 

To the President is intrusted the exclusive power of communication 
with foreign States. The President ”— 

Mark the words, sir—the President’s expression in his book, 
which the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts would 
have assumed to have regarded as wholly original as an as- 
sumption of Wilson— 

The President is the sole organ of the Nation in its external relations, 
and its sole representative with foreign nations. 

Mr. President, then, sir, I call attention to the following: 

“Agreements involving the military power of the President": The 


executive power is by the Constitution vested in the President. He is 
also the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. As incident and necessary to the exercise of these powers, as 


also of the power of negotiation, temporary arrangements and admin- 
istrative agreements are frequently made by the President with foreign 
governments, which are not submitted to the Senate for its approval. 


Then quoting John C, Spooner, a former eminent and learned 
Senator of this body: 

It— 

The conduct of foreign relations— 
involves intercourse, oral and written, conferences, administrative 
agreements and understandin not included in the generic word 
“ treaty,” as used in the Constitution. All treaties are agreements, but 
all international agreements and understandings are not “ treaties.” 

Now, Mr. President, we turn for a second, sir, to Willoughby 
upon the Constitution, volume 1, reading a short passage from 
section 198 upon the distinction that I present to the body: 

This power, then, of the President to enter into international arran 
ments free from the necessity of obtaining the subsequent approval of the 
Senate may be treated under the following heads: 


1. His power inherent in him as the Chief Executive and Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. 


0 * * > * * * 


The term “ protocol,“ as used in international law, has ascribed to it 
several meanings: POSEER 

1. As describing the records of the meetings of commissioners for the 
negotiation of a treaty. These records, though, of course, not parts of 
the treaty finally entered into, are often of value. * * * 

2. As describing an agreement reached between the forei 
ane countries, which has been reduced to definite w 
ment. 

The most common use to which protocols in this sense are put is in 
fixing the general terms in which a final treaty m eepedall a treaty 
ot ce—is to be negotiated. A recent example of this is the protocol 
of 1898 5 for the appointment of a commission to negotiate the 

ty of peace with Spain. 

The constitutional authority of the President without consulting the 
Senate to enter into protocols of 5 as the basis for treaties to be 
negotiated is beyond question and has repeatedly been exercised without 
demur from the Senate, 


Mr. President, it is this point to which I now wish to call 
attention: 

The able Senator from Massachusetts alluded to an article 
he himself had written—and if I recall that article, as I think 
I do, it was in September, 1902—contributing, as he often does, 
the fecundity of his pen, if we may so speak, to Scribner’s 
Magazine. The article was to designate the articles or treaty 
upon which the Senate of the United States had a right to be 
heard and had been consulted upon. The able Senator included 
this article in his address the other morning, and presented it 
as a record of the conduct and doings of the Senate of the 
United States, and would, if it were left alone, have presented 
to the country that there were no exceptions to that which the 
Senator from Massachusetts presented. It would have left the 


offices of 
tten state- 
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country to deduce from the document printed and to be further 
printed, because the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEL- 
Lodd], I see from the Rrcorp, moved the privilege of having 
more copies of the document printed for the use of the Senate— 
that the rule there set forth was universal and uniform, with- 
out exception, and that anything to the contrary—conduct of 
any President dealing in international matters—was a violation 
of the fundamental law of our land. 

‘What were they? ‘They were the references to different 
treaties that have been negotiated from time to time and sub- 
mitted to the Senate ultimately for its confirmation. But, Mr. 
President, the notable exceptions, applicable specifically to the 
case in hand, were omitted by the distinguished Senator in his 
discussion here on the floor. It is these, sir, which I respect- 
fully bring to the attention of the Senate, that their applica- 
tion may now, sir, be understood. 

Mr. President, I ask now to impose upon the Senate the spe- 
cifie instances occurring in our Government exactly parallel 
to the one in hand. I mean as literal precedents established 
for the guidance of Presidents—under our laws and Constitu- 
tion—and by which President Wilson is guided, and under which 
he acts and is vindicated. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McLEAN, While the Senator is on that subject, may I 
interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes; I yield. I owe it to the Senator from 

Utah [Mr. Kine] to yield to him, but I yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 
Mr. McLEAN. May I interrupt the Senator long enough to 
call his attention to the fact that the President of the United 
States has expressed himself very freely upon this subject. 
He has anticipated precisely the situation which now seems to 
trouble the Senator from Illinois and his colleagues. 

Mr. LEWIS. Nothing troubles the Senator from Illinois as 
to this matter, I may add. 

Mr. McLEAN. And he has prescribed a method by which 
the Senate may defend itself against the encroachments of a 
too self-sufficient Executive, 

I call the Senator's attention to Mr. Wilson’s work on Con- 
gressional Government, not Constitutional Government, and I 
read from page 232: 
greatest consultative 13 of the Senate —the greatest in 


The 
ai „at least, if not in effect upon the interests of the country— 
ia ite eight to a ruling voice in the ratification of treaties with for- 


eign powers. 

And on page 233 he continues and says: , 

His only power 

That is, the only power of the President 
of com ing compliance on the part of the Senate lies in his initia- 
tive regi tions, which affords him a chance— 

And I should like the Senator from Illinois to mark this lan- 

h t t the country into such pes, so pled 
rds him a chance to e coun 0 sera 

ite view of the world to certain courses of action, that the n- 
ate hesitates to bring about the appearance of dishonor which would 
follow its refusal to ratify the rash promises or to support the indis- 
creet threats of the Department of State. 


` And again, ; 
The Secretary of State may confer with its chairman— 
‘That is, the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations— 


Or with its more influential members. But such a mode of conference 
is manifestly much less than a volce in the deliberations of the Senate 
itself, much less pas misora that body face to face in free consul- 


tation and equal deba 
And here we have the remedy prescribed by the President 
himself: 

There seems to have been at one time a tendency toward a better 
Practicc— 

That is the practice which I have quoted and which has been 
condemned by the President. 


In 1913 the Senate sought to revive the early custom, in accordance 
with which the President delivered his messages in person, by requesting 
the attendance of the President to consult upon foreign affairs. 


I think, Mr. President, we may safely assume that the Presi- 
dent will adhere to this view, this advice which he gave when his 
intellectual processes, I may say, were unencumbered with mil- 
lenial visions or world-wide political aspirations, and that all in 
due time he will indicate that an invitation from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to appear before that committee and dis- 
close his purposes and intentions before he commits this country 
will certainly be most agreeable to him and that he will not think 
of speaking for this country or committing it to any terms of 
peace or league of nations until he has at least given the Senate 
an opportunity to review his position. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr, President, I trust that other Senators may 
indulge the same confidence in the President of the United 
States being both sensible and consistent as does the Senator 
from Connecticut. I would only hope, sir, that with the belief 
in such a view some of them would have avoided the exhibi- 
tions of other attitudes that so debase, as I see it, sir, the 
patriotism of men. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, in that connection will 
Senator yield? 5 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. - 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, we all understand that by the 
provisions of the Constitution the President has the power, by. 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties. 
I should like, in order to get the Senator's views, to have him 
state to the Senate when the right of advice on the part of the 
Senate begins. That is to say, is the treaty to be completely, 
formulated without the Senate having any right to advise with 
the President with regard to it? 

Mr. LEWIS. I say here to the Senator, the right of the Sen- 
ate to advise is a privilege. I have no doubt that any Presi- 
dent would be glad to have it. But the meaning of the Consti- 
tution is that when a treaty has actually been made by the 
President in the discharge of his privilege in the control of our 
foreign relations, then, and only-then, is he obligated by law to 
submit it to this body, for the reason, as the Senator must 
readily realize, that the Constitution invests in this body the 
privilege to advise and consent to a finished thing—the treaty. |. 

If it were called on to advise and consent as to each given 
moving particle, we never would reach a conclusion of any- 
thing, because the different steps would be intercepted without 
the knowledge of the other thing that may be in the mind of 
those participating, and which, when done, might have removed 
the very objection which the Senate might have urged against 
that part that alone was presented for its consideration. 

If the Senator will endure with me for a while, I will quote 
himself as evidence fortifying this position I take. 

But I now ask the Senator’s attention to the history, sir, 
which, as I said, the able Senator from Massachusetts had 
omitted; that as Commander in Chief the distinction is, in the 
negotiation of peace from that which applies as President of 
the United States in the ordinary treaty, in the civil under- 
takings of our country. 


of foreign affairs on th 


e other, a protocol under which the U 
tee. the ter p e United States 


was to f the Dominican territory, undertake 
the adjustment of foreign claims, administer the finances on certain 
lines, and assist in maintaining order. As it was stipulated that the 


ruary 1, inference was widel 

that there existed an intention to treat the protocol as a per 
fected international agreement without submitting it to the Senate. 
Such an intention was soon afterwards disclaimed by the administra- 
tion; but the incident resulted in the raising of the broad question as 
to the power of the President to enter into International agreements of 
any kind without the advice and consent of the Senate; and the discus- 
sion was soon found to involve the second article of the arbitration 
treaties. By this article, as we have seen, it was provided that the 
President should in each individual case, before appealing to the per- 
manent court of arbitration, conclude a “special agreement,” defining 
the matter in dispute and the scope of the arbitrators’ powers. and fix- 
ing the periods for the formation of the arbitral tribunal and the sev- 
eral stages of the procedure. As announced in the press, the position 
was taken by Senators that the “special agreement” required in each 
case must be in the form of a treaty, duly submitted to the Senate for 
its advice and consent. 


them. 

As the record stands, issue was thus joined on the broad question 
whether it is within the wer of the President to conclude any 
“agreement” or, at any rate, any arbitral ay Oe EE with a foreign 
power without the advice and consent of the ate. As this 
question, the President appears upon the affirmative side and the Sen- 
ate apparently upon the negative. No doubt, if the subject had been 
further discussed, the issue might have been brought within narrower 


limits. It will not be pretended by anyone that the President can 
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operation of the nate, for the Constitution expressly requires that 

treaties shall made by him “by and with the advice and con- 

sent” of that body, ified by the * gt bog vote of two-thirds of 

the Senators present. the o h it can easily be demonstrated 
word “ trea 


make any and eni kind of an international agreement without the co- 
1 
be 


that the ties,” as used in the constitutional law of the 
United erg does not embrace any and every kind of international 
agreemen 


Now, for a moment I wish to bring the illustration to hand. I 
invite the attention of the Senate to the instance of the agree- 
ment of 1817 for the limitation of naval armaments on the Great 
Lakes. I ask the privilege of incorporating in my address, sir, 
the full description of that agreement and its related com- 
panion instances, 

Mon, PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The agreement of 1817, for the limitation of naval armaments on the 
Great Lakes, was made and carried into effect by the Executive, though 
it was afterwards submitted to the Senate. By a protocol signed at 
London December 9, 1850, by Abbott 3 minister, on 


Imerston, on the part 
cede to 


the United States 
States should accept it, on 
there and main 


Lawrence did on the 17th of the succeeding month. Congress made 
george for the erection of the lightheuse, which was built in 
1856. The validity of the title thus gained will hardly be * —.— 
The cession, which the Executive had araneon having been adopted 
by Congress, the territory came completely w thin the jurisdiction and 
control of the United States without a treaty.” We hold the 
Hawaiian Islands by no better tenure. o successive pts to 
annex them by treaty having failed, they were acquired under a joint 
resolution of Congress. Texas also was annexed Has joint resolution, 
but as it was at the same time admitted as a State, it stands in a 
legal category distinguishable from that of Hawaii. 

In 1882 an arran t was effected between the United States and 
Mexico, by means of an exchange of notes, for the reciprocal passage of 
troops of the two countries across the border when in pursuit of hostile 
Indians. On June 25, 1890, an ie, hn gai in the form of a protocol, 
was entered inte on the same subject, and this eement was from 
time to time renewed with amendments. The Federal troops of the 
two countries were permitted to cross the international boundary in 

ursuit of certain hostile Indians in the u abited and desert part of 

e line, which were defined as all points that are at least 10 kilo- 
meters distant from any encampment or town of either country.” It 
was expressly stipulated that no such crossing should take place be- 
tween two certain specified points. There were various p pakrana 
requiring notice of yei to be given, if possible, and permitting the 
chastisement of other hostiles whom the troops might chance to meet. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I now ask the Senate's attention 
as approving the position of the President and as justifying his 
course in precedent. My recital of late history—political, mili- 
tary, and diplomatic—exactly fitting in parallel the circum- 
stances now applying to the President’s action now proceeding 
in Europe. 


One of the most important agreements ever made by the Executive 
without submission to the Senate was the ce protocol with Spain 
of August 12, 1898. By this protocol provision was made for a gen- 
eral armistice between the two countries. This stipulation was no 
doubt within the powers of the President as Commander in Chief of 
the Army in time of war, but there were other provisions of a different 
nature and of far-reaching importance. Not only did the protocol 
stipulate that Spain should relinquish all claim of sovereignty over 
the title to Cuba, and should cede to the United States Porto Rico 
and other islands under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and an 
island In the Ladrones to be selected by the United States, but it also 
Provided that Spain should “immediately evacuate" Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and other Spanish islands in the West Indies, and to this end within 
10 days should appoint commissioners, who thin 30 were to 
. — the United gig me Havana, fa Cote, ae 
San Juan, in Po co, respectively, for the purpose of arran 
and ing out the details of the evacuation of Cuba and the 
adjacent nds. minissioners to negotiate the definitive peace were 
to meet at Paris not later than October 1, 1898. They met accordingly, 
and, pending the negotiations which resulted in the signature of the 
treaty of peace on vember 10, 1898, Porto Rico was evacuated and 
the preparations for the evacuation of Cuba were proceeding. It may 
de said that the evacuation of Cuba was clearly within the 8 of 
the joint resolution under which the dent was directed to inter- 
vene in Cuba, but this could not be said with regard to the 5 
| evacuation of Porto Rico and other Spanish islands in the West ndies, 
! which was clearly an incident of the cession. Š 

Mr. President, anofħer remarkable exercise by the President alone 
of the power to make agreements with foreign countries is found in 
| the protocol concluded at Peking on September T, 1901, between 
| China and the allied powers who had cooperated in the march to Peking 
| for the relief of tbe foreign legations. This protocol was signed on 
the part of the United States by Mr. W. W. Rockhill, now minister to 
China, who was then acting as a special commissioner to China by 
Executive appointment alone. It embraced numerous topies, including 
reparation by China for the murder of the German minister at Peking, 
the infliction of punishment of the principal authors of the outrages 
and crimes committed against foreign governments and their na- 
tionals, the prohibition by China of the importation of arms and 
[ammunition as well as of tbe materials exclusively used for their 
manufacture, the payment to the allies of an indemnity of 450,000,000 
tacls, the constitution of an extraterritorial quarter for the use of 
the forel Iegations in Peking, the temporary occupation by the 
ponas certain points in order to keep open the communication be- 
1 n the capital and the sea, and undertakings on the part of China 


treaties, to improve the navi- 


to negotiate amendments to her existin 

ility of the Peiho River, and to transform her office of foreign affairs 
nto a ministry of foreign affairs, which was to take precedence over 
the six ministries of state. 

Mr. President, I invite attention to the fact, sir, that neither 
of those was referred to by the eminent Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in his impeachment of the course of the President, 
Not one of those was alluded to by the Senator in the arraign- 
ment that he presented in his late speech nor in the catalogue 
and schedule that he gave the Senate of the instances in this 
Government wherein the President consulted the Senate. These, 
the only instances which paralleled the exact conditions now, 
sir, as Commander in Chief, were omitted completely. Surely 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts was not ignorant 
of these. He was a Member of the body when they transpired, 
and he raised not a voice then against these distinguished Ex- 
ecutives executing the project and carrying out the design as 
Commander in Chief, because his eminent ability submitted to 
his own judgment that they were right, wholly within their 
province, and justified by precedent and the law of their coun- 
try. He could not bring himself to give the President the bene- 
fit of their weight, though he was too honest with history to 
dispute the existence of the acknowledged authority. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not approaching the subject in a dis- 
putatious or argumentative spirit at all; but one view expressed 
by the Senator from Illinois very greatly interests me, and I 
ert like him to elaborate it a little further. The question is 

fe 

On the 6th day of April, 1917, Congress declared that a state 
of war existed between the United States and the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Germany. Could the President the following day 
have declared the war at an end without consultation with Con- 
gress, or any action upon the part of either the Senate or both 
Houses of Congress? : 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator, yes; the President as 
Commander in Chief could have declared the war at an end, 
and then he could have submitted to the body, if he cared—as 
he should—whatever conclusion he arrived at upon the facts 
before him. The body could have repudiated his conclusions. 
There, sir, I say, answering the able Senator, the power of the 
Senate would begin after the President had announced his con- 
clusion. 

Now, Mr. President, the learned Senator from Massachusetts 
recognized this exact situation when, in a speech on January 3, 
1917, the Senator referred to the course of President Roosevelt 
in seeking to bring together the nations of Japan and Russia 
for the purpose of peace. The Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
Watson] then rose and interpellated the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and asked if there was any resolution introduced in 
this body concerning the conduct of President Roosevelt, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts, so anxious to have it under- 
stood that under no circumstances had the body any right to 
intrude itself with its advice, much less to hope that the proposal 
would be sent to it for confirmation, said: 

Mr. Watson. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. Lopexr. Certainly. 

Mr. Watson. I ask the Senator if, in the case of President Roose- 
velt’s note, any resolution was introduced into the Senate for a con- 
firmation of his proposal? 

Mr. Lopes. I do not remember that any resolution was passed by 
either House of oe indorsing and approving the action of the 
President, The dent was acting wholly within his right as Chief 
Executive, as the present Executive is acting, and it was not sought by 
him certainly to project the Congress of the United States into the 
negotiations, if you choose to call them so, or with the good 
had offered in hopes of bringing the belligerents together. 

And, Mr. President, I can answer the direct question of the 
Senator from Indiana, made to me a few moments ago, by quot- 
ing the Senator from Massachusetts in his reply to the Senator. 
It is this I meant when I said, in reply to the Senator from In- 
diana, I would quote him in reply to his query to me. The 
Senator from Massachusetts continued then to say: 


offices he 


hands. Now, if the President has in his 
posed by the central powers, it is entirely 
with them: but if we are summoned to indorse in the dark every- 
thing that he is doing, then before action we are entitled to know tho. 
ounds of the action; in other words, when our cooperation is 
vited we are entitled to have the same information as that which 
the President has, 
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It must be very apparent then, Senators, that the viewpoint 
of the able Senator from Massachusetts in his last address here 
in this body is in opposition to that which he uttered here in 
January, 1917, on the same subject. It is equally obvious the 
change of position has an object. If then, in 1917, he sought 
to deprive the Democratic side of the credit of offering its 
cooperation and instruction to the President in his effort to 
attain peace, upon the ground ihat we had no right to offer 
our advice or consultation until the President had demanded 
it, may I not ask, What right has the eminent Senator now to 
say the President commits a wrong in not waiting for that 
advice of the Senate before he acts and before he demands it? 
Why should the able Senator for that charge him with com- 
mitting an infraction of the constitutional law of the land 
and of the fundamental doctrines of the Government? No one 
knew better than the senior Senator from Massachusetts that 
he had fully presented the very opposite view and had main- 
tained it. There can be but one construction to this conflict of 
conclusion on the same state of facts—politics. 

It is the one I deplore. It is one that follows the conditions 
outlined—the desire to obtain the political advantage to be had 
by holding out to the people of America, who generally do not 
understand the course of these questions, that the President was 
assuming, in a despotic manner, as a dictator, as an imperial 
potentate, to ignore the people by refusing to do that which 
under the law was his duty, as the able Senator would have the 
country understand; and that the President was violating the 
fundamental doctrines of our whole theory of government—and 
only because it was his privilege to do so—by ignoring this body 
and showing contempt for its prerogative. 

Mr. President, of course you have seen, all of you, newspaper 
items over the country teeming with burning utterances ac- 
cusing the President of this great offense to the Senate, of the 
violation of his obligation to the people, by in no wise conferring 
with their representatives, the Senate; and these put their ac- 
cusing judgment on the speech of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. It was this purpose, I assert, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts artfully had; and here upon the record, as is evident 
to all mankind, a more unjustified accusation on the part of the 
able Senator was never made by man of high position, in high 
place, against the Executive of his own country. 

Mr. President, I insist that the object is clear; the Senator 
hears my voice. It is to make the negotiators in Europe believe 
that the President has violated the laws of his land and is a 
fugitive from the justice of the Senate, taking refuge in their 
midst; that while he is being entertained by them he is as one 


discredited by his correlative body, the Senate, and that his con- 


duct has been such that he only awaits the repudiation of his 
American mankind. 

And why, sir, is all this? It is that these who unjustly accuse 
may defeat the very purpose for which the man has gone 
abroad as the representative of his Nation, and that when de- 
feated they can cry out to America,“ Behold what a failure this 
man was; see how he has brought upon the land this regret- 
table spectacle of disgrace,” showing the world how all the 
pouring out of blood and sacrifice of life has been of no avail, 
as they will charge; how, as they will cry out, he was accom- 
panied abroad by Mr. Creel and his retinue; and how he pre- 
sented himself to the kings and potentates, feasted from golden 
plates in Buckingham Palace, and came home with a zero to 
the credit of his office and a disdain of his countrymen to his 
name and fame. 

These condemning Senators hope that their whole! design, 
acutely executed, audaciously conceived, shall accomplish that 
result. Then they wili go before the country and say: There 
is but one thing to do; defeat this detestable Democracy, that 
has brought upon you so contemptible a result. Summon your 
Republican forces at once and demand a special session of Con- 
gress, that you shall on March 4 have a Republican Senate 
called to right your wrongs.” Then, sir, that new Congress, 
Summoned under the call of patriotism, under the guidance of 
that same leadership, will proceed to turn the railroads back 
to their masters’ possession, without regard to the rights of 
our people. Then we will have another orgy, where certain 
railroad manipulators polluted every legislature possible, pur- 
chased judges to violate the law, and debauched the Govern- 
ment whenever private profit could follow their crime. Then, 
too, will follow the telegraph and cable lines to be restored to 
their private owners to continue their monopoly and outrage 
upon the people, yet both to be the flowing fount of corrupt 
political campaign funds. 

The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
may now know something of the truth of the matter he referred 
to this morning, that with all efforts of this Government to get 
the reports about our dead boys on the fields of France, to be 


communicated home, the cables were so choked by messages 
that paid from 60 cents a word up to $6 that it was impossible 
to get a message over here to a weeping mother or waiting 
father with all the power of the Federal Government. The 
Senator’s criticism was just, that these delays seemed to be 
inhuman, that they must awaken a revolt in the heart of any- 
one who has to suffer the experience. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LEWIS. , Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but he 
Should remember the casualty lists came from Europe at a 
time when the cables were under private control, every week 
bringing to the War Department the hospital lists—at least it 
was so reported to the Committee on Military Affairs—so that 
the choking of the cables could not have interfered in any way, 
with disseminating the information for the lack of which I have 
criticized the department this morning. 

Mr. LEWIS. I must advise the able Senator, since he has 
alluded to that, so careful was this Government to make an ar- 
rangement by which it took no money from the cables and left 
the officials and operators in charge of the cable companies’ 
affairs, continued its managers and superintendents, that when 
the opportunity came for one of these lines to profit financially 
upon the distress of a Nation in the way to which I have 
alluded, they not only did not fail to accept it, but rushed to 
do so, and thought that they did so in secrecy. The eminent 
Senator is right in assuming the Government was in control 
of the war messages, so far as their contents were supervised 
at that time, but upon the facts being disclosed he will discover 
the real reason of the delay in getting reports from Europe as 
to sickness, casualties, and deaths of soldiers, 

For many other reasons the Government has been compelled 
to lay its strong hand upon these agencies that this continuation 
of wrong and this unnamable infliction upon the mothers of 
this country shall not longer continue by private enterprise 
that is now being championed in this Chamber and elsewhere 
as “legitimate private business.” 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I beg the Senator’s pardon for interrupting 
his line of thought. I had no intention of doing so, but I wished 
to inject this comment, in view of what he has just said, that 
there has been no complaint on the part of the War Department 
or by any official of it that there was delay on the part of the 
cames in sending the names of the casualties from the other 
side. 

Mr. LEWIS. It may be the Senator, Mr. President, has not 
had the War Department use that excuse. I pray the War De- 
partment and no other department of this Government will 
attempt to shove off, as it were, from its own responsibility by, 
attempting to put the blame upon any other source. Neverthe- 
less, I inform the Senator that at a little later time, in an offi- 
cial report which is now on its way to this body, he will have 
such different information of the real reason that neither he nor 
the country need go astray. At a later time I will enter upon 
that subject more in detail, when not altogether foreign to my 
discussion, 

Then, sir, to proceed, these views I have described of the 
President's critics go out, flashed at once abroad, and the im- 
pression, so unjust of our land and our people, in relation to the 
President and his country finally succeeds. Then we have the 
commissioners representing the European countries misled, 
misguided, and deceived. We have every land abroad advised 
each morning that the man whom they have received in their 
halls of hospitality is unwelcome in his own country. Upon 
those false premises this form of indictment is presented to the 
world. What do you say, Mr. President of the Senate? What 
will you say, Senators to my left and you to my right, of the 
situation I am presenting to you, that here is a citizen from 
America—I care nothing about his political cognomen—who is 
President of the United States? With the dignity of this coun- 
try in his keeping he goes abroad to serve humanity. He is 
welcomed by every land as the apostle of liberty, received by, 
every country as the distributor of justice, homage paid to him 
from the doors of the humblest homes, millions of the poor 
trooping to the highways to see him, that they may see what 
represents democracy in a humble, simple human being of 
America. 

All over the world every ear is turned to hearken to his least 
utterance, the earth gives audience to his every declaration, 
Everywhere benighted civilization and oppressed mankind con- 
fide to his justice and trust his promise. These everywhere 
pray to be delivered by him and are content that he will but 
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remember them. Sir, only here in his own land, only in the 
Congress of the United States, of all the world, is he reviled 
and misrepresented, to such low plane of political uses have 
some patriots of our land fallen. America, we may not ask, Is 
this your land—are such as these your sons? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Prophets. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK] 
interpolates “prophets.” Prophets! These eminent leaders— 
I am pleased that I can never bring the charge, fitting to some, 
against their party or its patriotic followers, for they can not 
be indicted—but those who wrap themselves in a cloak and 
brand it “Republican,” besmirch the garment and stain the 
character of a noble party name by their ignoble conduct. 

Prophets! So far as I am concerned, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska they shall hereafter be known as “ the so- 
viets of the Senate.” 

Mr. President, since we have seen the object of the thing 
I oppose, I have but this to say—and then I conclude this branch 
of the discussion—that when men with motives such as I 
charge, eminent leaders though they may be, shall have ceased 
their defamation of this man; when they have ended their 
misrepresentation, finished their false drama, and have gone 
into the obloquy which awaits them, and in the calm reflection 
of a just American public, shall have been driven from public 
place by that contempt which ever follows deliberate injustice 
on the part of any man—the President of the United States 
of America, this man Woodrow Wilson, will rise as a figure 
illumined on the pages of history, reflecting glory upon this 
Republic for generations yet unborn. And mankind recalling 
his labors for good and his sacrifices for man, will ever recall 
him as one spoken of by Cato in “ Pharsalia ”; 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum nostrae quod proderat-urbt. 

(A man illustrious and revered by nations and rich in blessings for 
our country's good. 

I come now to analysis of the compliance to the demand that 
the President take advice of the Senators as to the peace treaty. 
I ask your attention, Senators, who do me the compliment of 
listening to me, to this thought: The Senator from Massachu- 
setts and other Senators say the President will not take the 
consultation of the Senate. As a mere matter of les amusant 
pour le moment—* amusement for the moment —as the French 
would have it, in Victor Hugo’s The Man Who Laughs, may I 
submit to you this thought? I now bring in the President; I 
summon him and say, “The distinguished Senators say you 
should consult them and take their advice.“ We imagine him, 
in his usual genial accommodation, replying, “I shall be happy 
to do so. I want the Senate’s advice.” But I as Senator now 
ask, What advice will the President take? Will he take the 
advice of the distinguished Republican Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], and that of the distinguished Democratic Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep], who oppose our entering into any 
form of alliance upon the ground that it violates the traditional 
principles of our Government and runs counter to the direction 
of George Washington? Will he follow that advice and keep off 
altogether, or will he take the advice of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Knox], who says, “ Yes; we should enter into 
ententes and alliances in Europe or anywhere, but with a lim- 
ited number of countries only and with defined responsibilities“; 
or will he take the advice of the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Lovce] and enter into a general understanding with all 
European little factions by which he pledges our land behind 
all these foreign divisions to establish any purpose or policy 
which any of them desires, however much force it may take? 

Which advice shall the President follow? Shall he follow the 
suggestion of the eminent Senator from Massachusetts in saying 
“This war was a war for civilization,” or that of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who says it was one to establish ancient 
rights on the sea, and we should not enter into the affairs 
generally of Europe or Asia, but, after stating peace terms, 
obtain the main principles and get out of the affairs of the 
world? Or, pardon me for again asking on another phase. 
Will the President follow the advice of the humane Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNson] and withdraw all the troops we 
now have in Russia at once, though we have them there as a 
necessary protection of American interests? Or shall he follow 
the advice of the kindly souled and industrious Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], and, instead of withdrawing them, 
obey his demand and at once put more soldiers in there? 
Finally, Mr. President, as between the protesting voices of the 
Senators from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, shall the Pres- 
ident take the proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts 
and sit at the peace table, demanding that all of these nations 
be divided up into different political divisions, to be established 
in government and entrenched in power and held there by Amer- 


ican force, or the advice of the Senator from Pennsylvania, who 
says we shall lay down such propositions of general policy for 
which we fought this war, and “then come home“ and have 
nothing to do with these internal policies of any of the warring 
lands or their factions? 

What advice shall the President take of the Senate? Surely, 
poor man, in such event—when he comes to get that advice 
and to follow it—he would have to quote in his soul the passage 
from Milton’s,Paradise Lost, where the individual, beholding 
himself surrounded by such confusion of counsels, persecuting 
him with insistence that he worship in every direction, cries 
out, “ Wretched me, whither shall I fiy? If to one, consumed 
by the gods; if to the other, destroyed by the demons.“—Pluto, 
“rather to thy bosom be my refuge.” 

Sirs, I mention all this that the country may see how utterly 
impossible is the attitude of the eminent Senators who make 
this opposition, and I present it that the country may see, upon 
reflection, how impossible it would be for the President ever to 
take his consultation from the viewpoint as expressed by the 
eminent Senators, however in their sincerity, because of the 
lack of any concrete Judgment on the part of the opposition or 
any concrete and established policy on the part of any six—or 
indeed of any two of those opposing this policy—or of any two or 
more proposing any other policy of any kind or of any nature 
for the purpose of avoiding war, the devastation of lands, the 
murder of children, the destruction of civilization. 

The Senators may say, as they do, that they will not vote 
to ratify a treaty or to confirm an agreement made in the man- 
ner that they indicate, as drawn from the reports in the public 
press. Mr. President, I would have no Senator vote for any 
policy that did not meet his conscience; I would have no 
Senator give his approval to that which he felt was not for 
the welfare of this country; but I have this to say: 

Now, sir, I am brought to the demands of the Senator that 
Wilson postpone his ordered work. Says the Senator, “There 
should be postponement of the freedom of the seas.” What 
postponement? Postponement of an expression of our rights 
on the sea. Pay tribute to the forceful deliverance of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] on this point and envy its 
convincing arraignment as an expression of my own. Where is 
my friend, the senior Senator from Massachusetts? Will he 
hear me from the recesses of his self-effacement in the lobby? 
Where is the man sitting here that did not hear that distin- 
guished Senator time and time again inveigh against us be- 
cause we would resign to Germany the freedom of the seas? 
Where is the speech of my eminent friend which he made in 
Massachusetts in the political campaign of 1916 and his elo- 
quent and able address made on this floor in condemnation of 
the President because he would resign, as the Senator set forth, 
our rights in the matter of the freedom of the seas? Nor, as he 
charged, ever prescribe and assert it. Now, it is to be post- 
poned. Why? What is his reason, sir, that it should he post- 
poned now? Now, that the battles have been fought and vic- 
tory won, the representatives are around the peace table for 
what? They are assembled there that they may incorporate a 
definition of the results, 

What are the results for which we fought? Among others, 
the freedom of the seas. Postpone it? Postpone the recogni- 
tion of it? Postpone the statement of it? Postpone the asser- 
tion of it? Postpone the demand for it? Then, the only thought 
I have to reply is, Why did we fight and for what did this 
Nation go to war? Ef Germany had not violated our rights on 
the seas, shattered our ships into splinters, submerged our 
cargoes, murdered our fellow citizens, defenseless, and without 
cause, we would have been following to-day the advice of 
such eminent Senators as these to whom I am referring by 
“keeping our hands out of European politics.” Avoiding every 
conflict, we would to-day not. have one soldier boy lying 
stretched upon the plains of France bathed in the dew of his 
own blood, while his mother waits at home for but a sign of 
where her angel boy sleeps. There are those who were driven 
to this necessity of sacrifice of our children because of the 
denial to our country of the freedom of the seas. And this 
distinguished Senator contributed to this body a discussion that 
ean be used, indeed, as a model anywhere of our right to the 
seas and the necessity for claiming it, aye, through war. Then, 
indeed, sir, shall we hastily and without preparation postpone 
it? Why is it asked? What for? Hear me; I will tell vou. 

There is no abler historian in this body than the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts. He can tell you how in 1812 and 
1814, when we had concluded war with England, made for our 
rights, known as the rights of the sea, and then in peace negoti- 
ated a treaty, we permitted ourselves to be juggled into omit- 
ting any definition of our rights on the sea. It was left out 
and postponed ; all assertion of our rights to the sea abandoned. 
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We withdrew it completely that we might not have a further 
discussion or embarrassment upon the subject. Yet, sir, when 
Henry Clay, as commissioner, came home and made this con- 
fession to the American people they defeated him for the Presi- 
dency. All over America, even in our weak years, went the 
echo: Why the war, why the death, why the desolation, if for 
all that for which we suffered we get not even a word estab- 
lishing- our rights? The eminent Senator from Massachusetts 
is not blind in his astuteness to the fact that if you can but 
duplicate that history, you can in 1920 go all over America 
and cry, “ Behold the Nation, with twenty billions of its money 
gone, with its homes desolated of children, with a cloud of 
misery on every threshold and in every home, and yet for all this, 
what? Nothing!” 

Should the demand of the Senator and his allies prevail, then 
to-morrow, if Germany is rehabilitated, she is just as she was 
yesterday, without a warning by America of any right of ours 
whatever on the seas. Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and 
Austria, indeed every nation at the peace table, has not a line 
from us insisting on our rights, nor is there recorded in any 
compact a single demand for the security of America on the 
seas for the to-morrows. Ah, then, the distinguished Senator 
and his colleagues will cry: Out with those who did such 
cowardice, out with them, send them into outer darkness, where 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, postpone!” 
Postpone? 

Mr. President, I regret my learned friend from Pennsylvania 
{ Mr. Knox] is not here. I wish to speak of that able Senator's 
position. In his speech the Senator from Pennsylvania ten- 
dered a resolution. Behold, sir, it reads in its preamble: 

Whereas the United States of America entered the war with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary in order to vindicate the ancient rights of naviga- 
tion as established under international law— 

The Senator from Pennsylvania says we entered the war to 
vindicate our ancient rights, and the Senator from Massachusetts 
says, “ We shall postpone the vindication.” If we entered the 
war to vindicate them, then why postpone it? What is the 
purpose of the eminent Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. President, here we will recall that likewise the Senator 
from Pennsylvania demands that we postpone the league of na- 
tions. I pray you watch this little game. Political ping-pong 
was never played with more astuteness nor more amusingly. 
First, the Senator from Massachusetts demands that we shall 
postpone the freedom of the seas; he makes his declaration and 
declamation with all the anathema of accusation and condemna- 
tion. Then arises the eminent ex-Secretary of State, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylyania, for whom all have an affection, and de- 
mands postponement of the establishment of a league of nations. 
Now, In the language of the Gilbert and Sullivan opera, “ there’s 
a howdy-do.” Postponement! Why? Did we not go to war for 
complete vindication of all we were fighting for? Are we now to 
forego any of these necessary guaranties? Might I not put a 
query here to the Senator from Massachusetts and to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

I read from a report of 1898. When the peace arrangements 
were being proposed between this country and Spain and the 
proposition was made that we take the Philippine Islands, 
yonder in New England there arose a great protest of those 
who called themselves “ anti-imperialists” against the taking 
of the Philippine Islands. There arose also from these and else- 
where a demand to abandon that question then and there. 
Senators who do me the honor to hear me remember the cry 
was, you will recall, “Let us have immediate peace that we 
may stop the fighting in the Philippines,” which at that time 
was going on, as you recall, between Aguinaldo and the United 
States. It was these distinguished Senators, if I err not and 
call upon them to bring forth facts to the contrary, if I am in 
error or my report in error, who, in their wisdom, protested 
against the postponement of any of the terms necessary to a 
complete peace. To use the words of one of them, “It would 
be a piecemeal peace,” and the country would not know for 
what they had fought or what they had obtained. 

This was sensible. It was what America demanded! 

Why ask us now to postpone? What is the theory of saying 
to us, “ Let us postpone,” when they realize postponement means 
a wrong to the Nation and a wrong to the purpose for which we 
fought and for which our Nation’s children died? We know 
what postponement means. We are not all in the dark as to 
what is in mind by demanding postponement. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts will have us postpone freedom of 
the seas. The eminent Senator from Pennsylvania will have 
us postpone the league of nations. In other words, “ Mr. Wilson, 
please postpone yourself and postpone the Democratic Party 
and postpone any achievement and postpone any result, as we 
desire to postpone you politically perpetually.” [Laughter.] 


Mr. President, if the distinguished Senators had advanced a 
reason founded in any of the past history of our land or in 
the suggestions of accommodation to any claim of justice for 
these propositions and these demands, they would receive at my 
hands a dignified and considerate treatment. But, sir, as I 
will point out, and trust I have, there is not one suggestion of 
conduct made by the eminent Senators but directly contradicts 
that which they have made before under similar cirenmstances 
during other administrations. It is but evident that the pur- 
pose is to serve partisan opportunity that might be born of 
confusion of a people and a misconception of the duties of the 
President and misrepresentation of his constitutional rights. 
It is to be deplored that for the consolation of each Senator 
that each could not have known how to anticipate the antithesis 
of policies they bear to each other and harmonize on one sure 
principle of obstruction. That result might promise some 
hope of advantage. 

But we who love them both and wish them well can for the 
consolation of thelr hearts dismiss all consciousness of incon- 
sistency of theme, action, or time of performance and cry forth; 
3 gods, annihilate but space and time and make two lovers 

appy.” 

Mr. President, we come now, sir, seriously to the situation 
which the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would leave us in. I am not without conscious- 
ness of the seriousness of an observation I make here. I have 
stated before—in agreement with what the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UxpErwoop] this morning said—that this treaty will 
be before us in some form before this short session closes. All 
the more ought I to be careful of any utterance I make here 
touching any viewpoint I have. Mr. President, I say to the 
country that if the influence of distinguished Senators in this 
body or of any others anywhere else shall succeed in postponing 
any arrangement whatever for the creation of some tribunal to 
which disputes of small nationalities and contentions of Euro- 
pean peoples shall be submitted, there will be war resumed, and 
to this country there will be no exemption. This feared war 
will break in Europe exactly and for the same apparent begin- 
nings as this great world war broke before. Hear me in my 
reasoning, sir. We now behold Italy contending for territory. 
a part of which the Jugo-Slavs insist is theirs; again is Italy, 
contending for a territory part of which Greece demands. 
Greece demands that which Bulgaria Gaims. We see that 
as to one of these, as to Greece, her leader, Venizelos says, 
touching Bulgaria and the claims of Italy—announces—I read 
from the foreign journal quoting Venizelos: 

Bulgaria sets up territorial claims in the Near East, which, Mr. Venl- 
zelos says, will lay the foundation for another war in the immediate 
future if Mr. Wilson allows himself to be misled. $ 

Sir, we recur then to note another expression, far away geo- 
graphically. Italy is making certain claims to certain terri- 
tory, and the Jugo-Slavs, on the other hand, are making counter 
claims to the same territory. Now, it is said by the leader of 
the Jugo-Slavs. I read: 

It is impossible in the terms of this armistice to avoid secing again 
the effect of the Baron Sonnino’s reactionary policy. 

If this policy is allowed to prosper unchecked, if its attempt to lay 
hands on as many pawns as possibi is not frustrated, there is a definite 
ei ae of permanent armed conflict between the two shores of the 
Adriatic, and such a conflict would have the immediate effect of weak- 
ening the m Government, and most likely of opening the flood- 
gates of bolshevism. 

Mr. President, is this all we need fear? No. Let us pause 
and contemplate. There is Japan. Japan says, “I claim as the 
fruit of war the islands heretofore held by Germany in China.” 
She contends that the Provinces which have been wrested by 
her from Germany, Kiaochow, shall be hers. China replies 
that these were hers—ever hers—and that they should be 
returned to her, because first taken by Germany by force 
from her. : 

In the meantime, as to the Manchurian border, a part of 
which was once Russian and a part China’s, China is asking to 
have that returned to her from Russia, while Japan is asking to 
have Manchuria placed in her hands, as she has been adminis- 
tering it after capturing it from Russia, who had taken it from 
China. 

Do you not realize that each of these will begin their conten- 
tion—force their claims against each other—if we have not a 
tribunal such as President Wilson is seeking to create? These 
conflicts can find but one court of arbitration. This will be 
where the advocate is the sword, where the judges are cannon, 
and where the decrees are writ in blood. Let no man beguile 
himself, They have nowhere else to go. When we have re- 
fused after we have promised, or when we have defaulted after 
we have undertaken, and when their hopes have been dissi- 
pated, and only disappointment and despair is their inheritance, 
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what else, they will argue, can they do but fight? It is all they 
were taught by the Old World, and fight they will. So all of 
the losses which the world now endures and all the sufferings 
which mankind has borne as the result of the breaking out of 
the fires in the Balkans will be again renewed in all their 
horror and desolation. It will be the United States bringing— 

Cwsar's spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines with a monarch's voice 

Cry *‘ Havoc,” and let slip the dogs of war. 

Sir, once the flames light again, with armies resting on arms, 
no man can picture the universal devastation, nor how the new 
anarchy and war aroused in the Orient and Russia will rush 
like leaping flames to our possessions in the Pacific, and ap- 
proaching us from the Pacific Ocean envelop our west coast in 
its fires and descend with riot and civil anarchy on us in every 
center of America. I warn you of the day you bring on yourself. 

[Mr. Lewis yielded the floor at 4 o'clock Thursday.] 


Friday, January 3, 1919. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I would not resume the floor 
this morning had I not laid down specific propositions and stated 
that I would amplify them by proofs from the Recorp. I appre- 
ciate the generosity the Senate has extended me, and I certainly 
shall not abuse it. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] desire to address the Senate after 2 
o'clock on the pending question. I certainly anticipate that 
nothing I may continue to say will stand in the way of that 
program. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] 
this morning had read into the Recorp some views of Viscount 
Bryce as to the difficulties that would attend the formation of 
this league of nations, and the eminent Senator would have us 
understand that, because of those projected difficulties, the em- 
barrassment is regarded by some as insuperable, and for that 
reason we should not enter upon the undertaking. 

Mr. President, no one could have heard those views read 
without recalling how literally they were the forms of objec- 
tions which were urged to the confederation of States in the 
United States of America. They were almost in form literally 
the things that were constantly said as to how that confedera- 
tion could never be successful and the Union never permanent. 
Of course, Mr. President, there are objections to be urged from 
many viewpoints, there are difficulties apparent; but if we 
are to shrink from an undertaking merely because we are 
confronted with a difficulty we shall never enter upon any 
solution of any question. The mere fact that there are these 
indications as to difficulties that might arise only serves to 
wart what things are to solve, what difficulties are to meet, 
and what obstructions to overcome. Thus I do not regard the 
mere suggestions of Lord Bryce, or from any other source in- 
deed, pointing out difficulties as obstacles insurmountable to 
the purpose in view, nor do I recognize them as excuses for 
failing to enter upon the principal-design that is in contempla- 
tion. As to the contributions tendered by the Senator from 
Wells, the novelist, I had adverted to those in the speech of 
weeks past, and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] read 
the extracts in the Record. They point nothing new of objec- 
tion and give much of hope from new quarter. They were 
offered by the Senator to dispel the impression he fancied I 
had awakened, that he alone had presented objections to the 
plan as proposed and to the project as designed. Alas, for both 
of us, in all thoughts we can not claim originality. 

But when I closed yesterday afternoon, Mr. President, I had 
reached a point where I was about to enter upon the analysis 
of the counter propositions suggested by the two Senators—the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] and the equally 
able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner]. I had stated 
that the propositions presented by those Senators as counter 
propositions carried with them the very same suggestion of 
difficulty that they themselves conjured as against the proposi- 
tion for the league of nations, and that every one of the burdens 
which they said would fall upon the nations in the event of at- 
tempting a league of nations, would, I charge, inevitably grow 
out of either plan suggested by either of these two able Senators 
in the view which they proposed. If this be true such clearly 
conducts to the mind the conclusion that the league of nations 
as proposed has less evils in its prospect than the propositions 
presented by the Senators as their counter propositions have in 
their inheritance. Let me prove that. z 

The Senator from Pennsylvania tenders the proposition that 
we postpone the suggestion of a league of nations, and in its 
place—and I will quote the Senator’s speech literally from the 
Recorp—he proposes an entente of nations. The Senator would 
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have the larger nations—he named Italy, Japan, France, and the 
United States, to illustrate—have an understanding that in the 
event there is anything that looks like the prospect of a conflict, 
those nations then are to get together and say to the particular 
nation that threatens that they will use their combined strength 
to avoid the conflict by whatever means is at their hands or to 
defeat it. 

Now, I ask the question, How could such an entente ever be 
created to execute these purposes without an understanding 
between them that they were to use their army and navy? If 
there be no understanding to use any army and navy, then their 
mere assertion of a request would be as idle as a whisper. If the 
purpose be, as the Senator says, and clearly discloses, that 
where the nation that threatens shall not abjure and desist, then 
we shall use the combined forces of these, the entente. There, Mr. 
President, have we not then that force of army and navy invoked 
by combination of the entente, and have we not the exact situa- 
tion which Senators conjure up as the evil that they fear to 
follow and the consequence which they claim make disastrous 
the adoption of a league of nations? 

And, Mr. President, the distinction between the proposition 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania and that of the league of 
nations is this: In the proposition of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania you would have a few select nations banding them- 
selves together because they are large and assuming to say to 
all those whom they have kept out, “ You shall obey the theories 
of life as we prescribe them; you shall be under the jurisdic- 
tion of ourselves, as we have combined; you shall have no voice 
in the understanding; you shall have no representative in the 
agreement, but what we determine you shall obey.” Fancy 
how long, Mr. President, that would be successful. 

And, Mr. President, how would it be executed? Let us pause 
a minute. Do you assume that under that agreement—may 
I ask the Serator from Pennsylvania when he has time to con- 
sider- the matter—Italy, with so many thousands of her na- 
tionals in Argentina, would agree to abide by whatever agree- 
ment these other three or four nations might make as against 
South America in any design that might arise there? or let us 
imagine some grievance that they might have from there. 
Certainly not. Could you imagine, sir, that France, with the 
interests that she would have in Argentina, could you imagine 
that Spain would stand silent when Chile was being made the 
subject of some assault? Could you assume that Britain, with 
her interests in nitrates in that country, would be content to 
sit silent and allow other nations anywhere to dispose of Chile? 
You can readily see, Mr. President, that the suggestion by the 
eminent Senator is a mere escape from the bigger question. 
From less than the Senator we would characterize it as a sub- 
terfuge. It is filled with every conceivable objection; there is 
no virtue from it compared to the virtues in an agreement of all 
nations that can be tendered as an offset, much less as à counter- 
proposition, to that of a league of nations. 

Mr. President, what is it, therefore, the Senator contends for 
it? Here we are interested in this thought: The able Senator 
from Pennsylvania would have this entente of nations and have 
an agreement on their part to carry out the design of frustrat- 
ing any nation that attempted to make war if it did not settle 
according to the terms of these four. Then the Senator is 
wholly at variance with the objection urged by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bona]. 
They contend that it would be against the policy of George 
Washington that we should have any alliance with any foreign 
countries of any nature that might involve us in any complica- 
tions of the sort which the Senator from Pennsylvania would 
prevent. The Senator from Pennsylvania presents St. Paul's 
theory, as expressed to the Corinthians, “ all the old things are 
changed and only the new have come upon us,” when the Sen- 
ator says that George Washington referred to our isolated state, 
to our separate and distant condition, and, says the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, “I will not concur and I do not adopt the 
theory that there should not be some entente arrangement with 
foreign nations to accomplish purposes of this kind.” Then, Mr. 
President, we see at once that in this opposition to the Presi- 
dent we have such a variance between these leaders of the oppo- 
sition that there is no concrete form which they present that 
could possibly be executed as either a party policy on the one 
hand or a unanimous one from the opponents of, as nonpartisan, 
on the other. 

Let us see, sir. There is a thought to be brought to our atten- 
tion: The eminent Senator from Pennsylvania would have the 
country understand that, as he says, had we been wise enough 
to have adopted a suggestion of this kind in 1914 there would 
have been no war, and I have never a doubt that the distin- 
guished Senator will present before the country how this splen- 
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did plan, had it been conceived and executed, would have avoided 
war. Why, Senators, the eminent Senator is possibly for the 
moment unconscious of the fact that had the proposition been 
available, had it been practical at that time—Germany was at 
peace—we had no reason to suspect, we had no proof at that 
time that she was establishing a conspiracy. So she would 
have been one of the nations brought in by him, and then, within 
the counsels of this select entente in its privilege of monopoly, 
Germany, with all of her secreted power of 40 years, would have 
been the dominant figure with the secrets of the power of the 
other nations in the big entente. 

Mr. VY Just as she was at The Hague tribunal. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Mississippi injects appro- 
priately, as Germany was at The Hague tribunal. 

I bring to your attention this to demonstrate how imprac- 
ticable, and may I say, sir, how thoughtless, are these sugges- 
tions, grandiose in their sound, presented by these eminent 
Senators that the country may see, as they would have the coun- 
try believe, that they are not indifferent to some form of league; 
that they have one quite complete in itself and concrete suffi- 
ciently to accomplish the purpose as a reply when they have 
defeated the one that is now before us for consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. Mc . Ifa simple announcement of that doctrine 
by America in 1914 would have prevented the late disastrous 
war, the most disastrous of all wars, how much stronger and 
how much more effective would be the announcement by all of 
the nations instead of by the United States alone. And does not 
the argument of the Senator from Pennsylvania show beyond 
controversy that, if it be a good doctrine if applied by the 
United States, it would be a far better doctrine if applied by all 
of the nations instead of just one of the nations? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I must concur in the statement 
of the Senator from Tennessee, for, as usual, he contributes a 
potent thought and one effective in its suggestion. 

Mr. President, it is interesting, however, at this point to recog- 
nize what view is held of the position of these eminent Senators 
by those outside, and more interesting, when we contemplate 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, to note that from his own home 
city of Pittsburgh, from the Pittsburgh Press, there comes com- 
ment. That is evidently not a party paper that can be called 
Democratic; it can not be said to be distinctively favorable to 
Woodrow Wilson; it attempts to give the credit for a league 
of nations to ex-President Taft, from whom we wish to take no 
just credit. But, sir, the editorial, referring to this league of 
nations, says: 


It is properly no matter. The league of nations is favored by 
FB in p thine 5 Democrats. * * * To 8 by Senate 
or national committee action to discredit the idea for which the league 


the convictions 
ef the vast majority of voters but would be to commit a 
colossal political blunder. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Taft will Sent to a finish against the fon 

acs asin to, mies: the DODATE Pasty ake TESINA AAE ote 
0 
Republican a on this tremendously important issue. 

Mr. President, it must be plain that the attitude of these Sen- 
ators, as I have pointed it out, is not only inconsistent with 
practical execution, but is merely tendered for its smoothing 
effect. Sir, Edmund Burke had occasion to observe that deceit 
and sometimes hidden design ever delight to speculate in grand 
presentation. As it has no intention of going any further, says 
he, than to speculate, it can do so grandly. 

Therefore, sir, we see when we examine the position of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that it presents no counterproposi- 
tion, except one that would involve the country in every con- 
ceivable form of difficulty, which they conjure up as against the 
league, with none of the league’s compensations. 

Now, I take the last suggestion that the Senator presents. 
The Senator concludes his able speech by saying that he would 
never consent nor vote to ratify any treaty that would enable 
our country to be called into action by any foreign power. 
Why, Senators, how would the distinguished Senator, with this 
wonderful entente that is sent over the world, flattering these 
particular nations that, could this policy of Wilson be beaten, 
they would alone be brought into the secret consultation cham- 
ber of the favored, as an inducement to them to do what they 
can to frustrate the plan now put forth, that they might be 
favored in the ultimate design presented—how, sir, could they 
succeed in the realization of the theory of the eminent Senator, 
except, sir, that it would involve our Navy and our Army, 
invoke it whenever necessary to carry out the plan of that par- 
ticular entente against any others outside of it and obstructing 
or antagonizing it? 

And when they did do that, sir, would not that be calling 
in our Nation by the foreign power, either one of them, two 


of them, three of them, or the four? Can not the able Senator 

see to what a reductio ad absurdam the conclusion of his 

view ultimately leads; will he not see how absolutely it refutes 

the policy suggested by them as the foundation of their 

objection—that our Nation could be called into action by, 
foreign powers under the league? Yet the Senator’s plan con- 

fesses thereby that only a few foreign powers, and those the. 
favored ones, shall have the right to do so. 

Mr. President, it seems to me the attempted distinction is so 
small, and rests on so small a basis, that the object for tender- 
ing it is the one I have charged; and, notwithstanding the some- 
what indignant and warm, if not impulsive, refutation on the 
part of the Senator from Massachusetts this morning, saying 
that he did not know the speeches attacking the league were 
assailed, and if they were, he was not trying to vindicate them— 
it must be quite apparent, sir, and there are those in this body 
who are conscious now, upon examination and reflection, that 
these attacks can not escape the conclusion that the p 
they had was to frustrate the designs of the President, that he 
might be discredited and dishonored abroad, and the country, 
defeated at home. 

You remember, Mr. President, that one of Hamlet's observa- 
tions was: 

Rightly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 

When honor’s at the stake. How stand I then: ~ 

Now, Mr. President, we come to the last subject, the matter 
that I referred to this morning in discussion with the Senator 
from Massachusetts. We see now the counterproposition of the 
Senator from Massachusetts for but a moment. 

The Senator from Massachusetts tells the country that he 
opposes the league for two reasons. He offers those which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] offers, only in a differ- 
ent way—in a different expression, I might say, sir. Says the 
Senator from Massachusetts, he will oppose any league that has 
among its possibilities the country being called to put its Army 
and Navy at the disposal of a foreign nation; and, second, he 
will oppose it upon the ground, among other things, that we 
enter into the affairs of Europe by our alliance. At the same 
time the Senator from Massachusetts rises on this floor and, 
as he says this morning, declares that to which I turn in order 
that I may verify his speech; and I commend now to the coun- 
try's serious consideration the fact that the coming leader of 
foreign affairs tells the Nation that he now insists—as he will 
5 his ponn as chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 

W 

As the tion, that we abandon the consideration 
of the league of nations now; that we proceed with the peace 
table; and, to use the language of the esteemed Senator, he says: 


I think there is general agreement upon them not only in the Sena 
but among the American people. 15 7; ¥ * 


For what? 
The restoratlon of Belgium ` 


As to that humane design, we all know too well how much 
blood was shed for it, “ 
rte return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, of the Italia Irredenta to 

Surely the Senator does not mean the latter in entirety. The 
Italia Irredenta, Mr. President, if I am not wrong in my recollec- 
tion of history, was an arrangement made in 1878 by a party in 
Italy called the Irredentists. Their theory was to have returned 
to Italy all the country of the Italian-speaking tongue; and 
Italia Irredenta then and now in itself includes Nice to be taken 
from France and Malta to be taken from Britain. 

Does the Senator want to flatter the Italians who are in 
America, when they shall read this, into the belief that the 
Senator from Massachusetts demanded of the United States 
and her people that they pledge themselves to give to Italy the 
Italia Irredenta? Every humble little Italian, remembering the 
days of 1878, knows that that included Nice from France; that 
it likewise included Malta from Britain. Does the Senator as- 
sume here now to state that that was his purpose? Will he 
say, from his place on the floor, that it is his intention to de- 
mand that the American people shall take Nice from France? 
Will he say that he will demand that the American people shall 
take Malta from Britain? And yet that is the Italia Irredenta. 
Does the Senator wish to have the Italians all over this country, 
and particularly in Massachusetts, where their number is large 
and at the ballot box most potent, assume that this was his 
offer, to tender the American people as an indorser and guar- 
antor of that? 

Of course, the Senator here will insist that what he meant 
was the Trentino and Dalmatia, that land along the bor- 
der; but that, Mr. President, is also under discussion, and just 
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now serious dissension, Greece claiming a part, but the Jugo- 
Slavs a greater part. 

Yet the Senator will have us not only guarantee to Italy that 
which we would love to do, even with the blood of our children— 
that she shall have all her boundaries as prescribed by nature— 
but the Senator practically says on the floor by his statement 
he would have the American people agree with the allies to 
enter and put her in position to hold these people there, if we 
correctly construe his speech. He does not mean it, of course; 
but he will have the Italians understand there and in America 
from their Italian papers that that is his promise. He would 
have these worthy people flatter their soul with the consolation 
that with himself and his political party in power that will 
be done. It is artfully urged, of course, but not altogether 
blurred in the vision of those who reflect, that the purpose of 
the Senator was to give the Italians to understand that the 
Wilson administration ought to police their Government and 
assure the possession of all disputed boundaries by American 
Army and Navy. Yet the Senator will not say he would do it. 

Then says the Senator: 

The establishment of a Jugo-Slay State— 


How shall we establish a State, and where shall we establish 
it? We love to recognize the Jugo-Slav people as a people for 
independent nationality ; but shall we take the American people 
and make them guarantee the establishment of a State? And 
how shall we do it, if we could do it at all, when objected to 
by Italy, which claims the border, unless we take from Italy 
what the Senator says she should have? Then we would have 
to do either by the only force in the world that we have to 
do it—the Army and Navy. And yet, says the Senator, he is 
opposed to any league or arrangement that would involve our 
Army and Navy to execute any design! 

Ah, but we have merely entered upon this suggestion of 
glorious promise on the part of the Senator. Says he, also, 
that we shall guarantee “ the security of Greece, the settlement 
of Albania.” 

Albania? The security of Greece? Greece is contending for 
Albania. Turkey is contending for Albania. How can we give 
security to Greece and also give Albania to Greece, and a por- 
tion of Albania to Albania? Yet it is very suggestive, of course, 
to the Greeks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And Albania is contending for herself. 

Mr. LEWIS. And Albania, as the Senator from Mississippi 
correctly says, is contending for a separate government. In- 
deed, we removed the minister to Greece—if a suggestion for his 
resignation can be regarded as removal—Mr. George Fred Wil- 
liams, appointed from the Senator’s own State of Massachu- 
setts. He was invited to resign because he left his post in 
Greece in order to advocate the cause of Albania among the 
Greeks, as the Senator must recognize, on the ground not that 
we did not respect Albania’s rights but that a minister sent to 
Greece should not interfere with its local affairs any more than 
an ambassador sent here by Greece should interfere with our 
local affairs. 

Mr. President, I merely call attention to these positions of 
the Senator that reflection can disclose how impossible is his 
plan. Then, says he, there should be brought about— 
the consolidation of all the Roumanian people under one government, 
as well as the neutralization of the Straits, the pasting ot Constan- 
tinople under international protection, with Greece, perhaps, as the 
mandatory of the powers to administer the affairs of the city. 

Mr. President, what will Britain do if there is an attempt 
on the part of the United States to put Greece in control of 
the Dardanelles and Constantinople? Why, she fought the 
Crimean War to prevent that, even when Turkey offered to 
Greece to govern Constantinople as a combination between the 
two. And yet the Senator will have the people of the United 
States put behind the proposition of guaranteeing to Greece 
that she shall have Constantinople. 

What will France do? What will all of these nations do that 
are interested in the problem of Christianity? The Senator well 
knows the proposition is impossible; that however much we 
would love to have Constantinople free, and the Christian re- 
ligion dominant, you never could get the American people to 
agree that they shall enter into the purely municipal or State 
affairs, the purely political affairs of Europe, to establish that 
city under the control of any one separate country, and to do 
that in the only way we could, sir, by force, by the Army and 
by the Navy. 

Mr. President, one other reference to this matter, and that 
will conclude me on this basis as the tests of the Senator's prac- 
ticability or sincerity of counterproposition. 

Says the Senator: 


Such in outline are the necessary steps demanded by exact justice, 
upon which, I think, the United States and the allies are substantially 
agreed in order to make a lasting peace with Germany. 


Mr. President, here I pause to call to your attention an im- 
portant phase. 

When the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucocx], in Janu- 
ary, 1917, tendered a resolution on this floor to support the mes- 
Sage known as the peace message of the President, it brought into 
consideration at that time, sir, what was the peace message. 
Mr. President, we turn for 2 moment to consider that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts opposed the resolution of the Senator 
from Nebraska upon the ground, among other things, that it ap- 
proved that feature of the President’s peace message that, as he 
said, guaranteed to the particular lands, to which I have just 
referred, their protection. Remember, sir, the full extent to 
which the President’s peace message went was merely to offer 
the cooperation of the spirit of our country to secure them recog- 
nition as nationalities. In no wise, sir, to enter into their coun- 
try and administer it by the only force that could administer 
it, the Army and Nayy. Then the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] tenders, sir, the New York Sun's criticism of 
the President’s message, as follows: 

In this passage, as the World justly remarks, “ the President pledges 
the cooperation of the United States in the enforcement of future 
guaranties of the ce of the world and the integrity of the small and 
weak nations of rope. It can not be made too clear that whether 
this is or is not a desirable departure from past policy: it is a de- 
partura involving not ay. our participation in the control of the 

estinies of Belgium and Serbia and Roumania. but also participation 
of Great Britain and Germany and Russia and France and tt n the 
control of the destinies of Mexico, of the Central American States, of 
Venezuela; why not even of Cuba?” 

Then the Senator from Massachusetts, after that had been 
read, says: 

Now we come to the second request, and that is the measures to be 
taken for the preservation of the future peace of the world after the 
war has concluded. 

The Senator says, quoting the President’s note: 

In the measures to be taken to secure the future peace of the world 
the people and Government of the United States are as vitally and as 
directly interested as the Governments now at war. Their interest, 
moreover, in the means to be adopted to relieve the smaller and weaker 
peoples of the world of the peril of wrong and violence is as quick and 
ardent as that of any other pores or government. They stand ready, 
and even eager, to cooperate in the accomplishment of these Sade 
zee the war is over th every influence and resource at their com- 
mand. 

Hear the Senator from Massachusetts—how the distinguished 
Senator denounced this! 

Mr. President, we were then not at war, but tendering our 
services as a neutral; and as one intervening for peace it was 
our privilege, by every doctrine of humanity and international 
law, to tender any suggestion that could mollify or harmonize. 
Now that we have gone into the war, the limit is this: We are 
limited, so far as our demands are concerned, in the nature of 
things, to the purposes which we gave the world as those for 
which we entered the war as a belligerent. But, sir, when we 
were not in the war, with none of the obligations that are 
imposed upon us as a result of having been a belligerent and 
merely tendering our good offices to the extent that a national 
soul of cooperation could be justified, hear the Senator from 
Massachusetts raise his voice in denunciation against even that 
by saying: i 

Mr. President, I present these articles simply as showing what out- 
side judges who have given attention to this point regard as involved 
in this committal by this note of the administration, and of the United 
States by implication, to the doctrine of general cooperation with the 
powers of Europe. do not wish to enter into further detalls, which 
might be extended indefinitely, because I think it must be apparent to 
every one that when we abandon our traditional policy of separation 
from the politics and affairs of Europe we take a very momentous step, 
and one which should not be taken without the most thorough knowl- 
edge of what is intended and of the distance to which we are to be 
invited to go. An approval of the note in this general form carries 
approval, of course, and without limitation, of the principle of general 
cooperation with European powers in the affairs not only of Europe 
but of America. 

Yet, Mr. President, the able Senator now tenders a program 
going further, indeed, in its effect than was ever contemplated 
by the President’s message, and in effect urges that the Ameri- 
ean people shall now become the guarantors of the politics of 
Europe—first, it shall establish States; next, it shall take pos- 
session of cities; third, it shall guarantee the administration 
of them—when, sir, the very policy presented by the Senator, 
which he would have the country understand he sponsors— 
that it might flatter the hopes of the subjects of these different 
countries in this land who vote at the coming election—he had 
denounced as a thing outside of our province, and one which, if 
we dare enter upon, no one could see the end of in its bewilder- 
ment and destruction for our institutions. 

I mention this to show you, sir, that when the eminent Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts presents his counter proposition it is 
not one that he believed in; it is not one to execute; it is not 
one that he will dare offer at any time his country to execute 
or ever command his countrymen to follow—that we, the Ameri- 
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can people, should put our Army and Navy behind the under- 
takings of politics by choosing one faction, one division, and, 
sponsoring them, place all the power of our Government be- 
hind them to bring about success for them in their prospect, 
their project, their hope of racial divisions and political con- 
tests. 

Mr. President, why did the Senator make that proposition? 
No one knew better than the Senator that it was an impossible 
design; but, Mr. President, it was read all over America. It 
was read by these nations yonder in Europe. ‘There is not 
one of them that has not a great hope tendered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, the future chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, that he is for giving them, and that particu- 
Jar branch of them, the full control that they ask of anything 
they hope and of their former subjects here a great voting 
consideration. 

Mr. President, we see from the press that one of the highest 
European authorities now in attendance upon this conference 
in France is asked the question, What significance lay in the 
unoflicial Belgian announcement that Emile Vandervelde, the 
Belgian Socialist leader, will be one of the peace delegates? He 
said: 


None. When the conference , it will concern only nations— 


not parties within the nations. e must be no appearance of party 
politics in so grave an ng. 

Mr. President, then you must see clearly two things: First, 
if the policy of the Senator from Massachusetts were invoked, 
it calls for the participation of America in every form of Euro- 
pean politics, in every country of Europe, in every division of 
that country, in every faction of that land, and in, sir, the af- 
fairs of every people of dialects, as well as those of languages. 
It surely fulfilled the greatest material hope held out anywhere 
in scripture. It gave all things to all men, and everything to 
everyone, 

But if the Senator will put the United States behind the 
aspiration of every faction and division of every nationality 
and Jand he names, why omit Ireland? Why should she be for- 
saken, not even mentioned in the distribution of liberties and 
self-government? She was first among the first asking our offices 
of support and the world’s recognition of a free land for a free 
people. Am I cruel to suggest that the fact that most Irishmen 
in the United States are presumed to be Democrats is responsible 
for my friend dropping them as unworthy of consideration? 

When the eminent Senator would have it understood that he 
guarantees from his own viewpoint that it is the thing to do for 
the United States to enter into this design, does he not present 
to the world the clear interrogation, how can these men be put 
into possession of these countries by us but through force? How 
shall we administer this separate government if we have not 
entered into their politics? Only by force. How shall we keep 
them there continuously in power against those internally op- 
posing them? Only by force. What force have we? The Army 
and Navy. ‘Then how can the eminent Senator contend he is 
opposed to the league because it may involve all nations and at 
the same time the Army and Navy of the United States, when 
the proposition he tenders can only be executed in any way what- 
ever by occupation by the Army or the Navy, or both—a peren- 
nial army of occupation—and the constant attendance of our 
flotillas in the waters surrounding those lands, showing very 
clearly that the eminent Senator in presenting his objection to 
the league does not found it upon the thing that he really has as 
his objection, because he tenders that same thing as a necessary 
corollary to the only proposition that he presents. 

Let us have an understanding. We do not mind the position 
that these Senators take, but we would like to know their pur- 

. The Senator now says he will oppose a navy the size of 
Britain’s; that he will oppose the policy of a large navy for us. 
He follows Col. Roosevelt in that. Hear me, then, sir: He will 
have no league of nations that shall preserve the peace. That 
is the position of the Senator and his supporters; and yet he 
will have no navy to preserve the peace after we have refused 
to have a league that could preserve it by harmony; he will 
have no peaceful peace by peaceful arrangement, and will make 
no preparation for a war to maintain peace by force for his 
country. 

An interesting dilemma, it must be confessed, upon the part 
of a statesman whose views are supposed to be leading and to 
be honored. 

Mr. President, the Homeric god cried out: “ Ye may slay us; 
bnt, if ye do, let it be in the light.” 

The eminent Senator constantly quoted the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] in his observations in reply to the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrutams], when the Senator from 
Idaho remarked, “ Let us be candid with the American people; 


let the administration be candid; and let those who advocate 
the league be candid.” Thus says the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. That is what I say—bve candid. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, as he sits in the cloak room catching 
the sound of my voice through the crack of the door: Physi» 
cian, heal thyself.” I would have the eminent leader candid. 
What is the subterranean design if we are to have no league 
to preserve peace by peaceful and Christian methods, and then 
We are to have no Navy large enough to enforce it by military, 
methods, if necessary? What is the plan of protection or 
policy of action the Senator and his followers secretly husband 
to put on the law? Surely he will not “leave us naked to our 
enemies.” 

Where are we? What is involved in this hidden mystery? 
I will give it to you, sir, if I may be so bold as to tender a key 
to solve this apparent riddle. When we have in this short ses- 
sion, with a majority favorable to the administration, failed 
in the naval bill and failed in the league, then will come the 
command from the eminent leaders on the other side to the 
country to let this new Congress, called Republican, remedy. 
this “unspeakable wrong,” this “cowardly ” on the 
part of this Democratic administration! What is the meaning 
suggested, sir? That Britain should have a navy so large as 
she may desire, but that we shall not have a Navy equal to it: 
Shall it be that the eminent Senator from Massachusetts will 
join with the distinguished ex-President in making the United 
States a dependency of Britain? 

We are glad to have friendships, and we trust nothing shall 
ever dissolve them, not only with Britain, but with every other 
nation. But what shall be said if the time shall come when we 
shall exact from Britain the use of her navy for our defense 
anywhere; that Britain will not have the right then, under the 
form of reciprocity, to the use of our Army and Navy in her 
behalf everywhere? Then the Senator has the league again, 
only we say the league should be universal with all nations, 
while he would have us put in a position that only Britain 
could exact, by the doctrine of reciprocity, the contribution of 
our Army and Navy in her conflicts in return for giving us the 
protection of her navy. 3 

Surely we can not understand this mystery. We only see 
that it exists, and strangely so; and we are compelled but to one 
conclusion, that the eminent Senators present no counter propo- 
sition which by test or analysis in anywise controverts the 
policy upon which a league of nations is presented or of the just 
and humane doctrines which the President of the United States 
2 in its behalf, and to the preservation of the peace of the 
wor 

Senators say they will not vote to ratify the treaty if made by 
Wilson as now proposed. I would have no Senator vote against 
his conscience or against the interests of his constituents, but 
I now promise to you—and pledge the future to the fact—that 
when Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, returns 
to this land and tells the American people of the reception his 
policy was given; how the Government of Britain, under Lioyd 
George, approved his doctrine and gave it the hearty support of 
a Christian and generous people; how France, in her mag- 
nanimity and sad grandeur, gave it her indorsement and put 
behind it the noble spirit that has been so often vindicated in 
many, many conflicts on the field of battle, in letters and in 
science—but above all in the soul of her liberty. When he shall 
tell how Italy received him as one who brought her preserva- 
tion, secured her liberties; and then shall speak to his people 
further of how there was not a nation in the world whose repre- 
sentatives sat about him that was not glad that he opened the 
era of a peace that could be had through Christianity of men 
and justice of nations, and then tell our people how our great 
America, for the first time in all her history as the first of the 
nations of the world, was the first voice in civilization on 
earth crying make way along the path prescribed by the great 
Master, for “peace on earth and good will to men,” think 
you, then, what these distinguished Senators will do? 

I answer they will hear from the great American people, 
their masters; and, as Wilson has ever gone to the people with 
every prospect and every project and has ever received upon 
his measures ever and ever their approval, the distinguished 
Senators will be found doing what they have ever done—yielding 
their amiable indorsement and unanimously being behind him, 
suddenly finding out that to be otherwise is to be self-destroy- 
ing. Then we will have another repetition of their action 
growing out of their condemnation of his Mexican policy, the 
only other instance to parallel the present threat. When Wilson 
went to the people with his policy the only States in America 
that bordered on Mexico and knew the truth decided that they 
would reverse their party political policy of 20 years to stand 
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behind Wilson, and after that election never a creak from those 
Senators who were to destroy as in the Senate the Wilson policy 
as to peace in Mexico. 

Senators, we will have a repetition of the same policy of 
abnegation, surrender, and submission as to this forthcoming 
world treaty of peace, because it will be the voice of America 
which will speak to them and bid them obey. 
| Mr. President, there arises to my mind a picture which I 
leave the Senate to contemplate. We who have traveled in 
Pompeli remember that there is to be seen a monument of 
encrusted lava. It resembles a human being. As we nearer 
approach it, it takes on the form and visage of a man. 

The stranger, asking what it means, is informed that-in the 
eruption of Vesuvius, when the lava poured upon the earth 
and the flames consumed mankind, when the fiery smoke 
stifled children to death and women fell fainting, when it 
seemed hopeless that a human being could escape, one man, 
the keeper of the gate, rushing through the burning lava, 
contending against the whirling sparks, blistering his face, 
and the burning smoke that choked him breathless, reached 
the outer gate, unbarred it, opened it wide that the children 
could find fresh air and live, that the fainting women could 
be rescued and survive, that mankind, such as were left, could 
look up in hope to God and breathe the fresh air of rescue and 
preservation. For this is preserved his monument—yet at the 
‘gates. In this hour am I too bold to say that when the flames 
of war are still burning and civilization is still encrusted with 
the lava that belched from the mouth of the cannon, and 
children are yet writhing in suffering and agony to which they 
were exposed and driven in this conflict, when civilization is 
choking and erying for escape, the one courier of all of the 
world who rushes through the lanes of fire to open the gate to 
give to mankind and future humanity peace and life is America, 
through her faithful watchman, Woodrow Wilson, What hand 
shall be lifted now to stay, to block his way. 

So I appeal to both Senators, to all Senators, as I do to their 
aids and their supporters—is there not a patriotism which serves 
country and that rises higher than politics which serve party? 
At this time is it not the policy that polities stop at the water’s 
edge? That while the President is on foreign soil contesting for 
the supremacy of the United States he receive the unanimous co- 
operation of the United States Senate. That they hold high his 
‘hands, encourage and inspire his heart, and by their cooperation 
and indorsement impress upon the minds of every negotiator who 
shall confront the President that the principal thing which he 
seeks is the thing which this Nation demands. That in his every 
woice, his every contention, his every plea, his every demand there 
is the response and echo from the Congress of the United States 
to the world, saying, “We are with him—aAmerica is behind 
him—he is our President and as against foreign competitors and 
in foreign fields of conflict for the supremacy and dignity of the 
United States, we have one praye speed him—one pur- 
pose—victory to his every undertaking!” 

Nr. THOMAS obtained the floor. : 
' Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HENDERSON in the chair). 
The absence of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Kin Overman ome 
Culberson La Follette Phelan Sterlin. 
tis Lenroot Poinde: Suther: 
Dillingham Lewis Swanson 
Hale McCumber Saulsbury ‘Thomas 
Henderson McKellar Shafreth ‘Townsend 
ollia eNary Underwood 
Johnson, Cal. artin, Ky. Vardaman 
Johnson, S. Dak. Martin, Va Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Jones, N. Mex. ew Smith, Md Williams 
Joncs, Wash. Norris Smith, S. C 
Kendrick Nugent t 


Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Suierps] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is not a quorum present, The 
Secretary will call the names of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Myers responded to his name when called. 

Mr. Bogan, Mr. Reep, Mr. KENYON, Mr. Hrrencock, Mr. 
RAN SELL, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. CALDER, Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. 
TERNAR and Mr. Gronna entered the Chamber and answered to 

eir names. 


| 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present, 
Mr, THOMAS obtained the floor. ; 
Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to 
me for just a moment? 
Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 


RATES ON SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] for just a moment, 
I desire to say that the other day, while we were discussing 
the proposed second-class mail matter legislation, the Senator 
from Utah made certain statements with regard to Mr. John 
A. Penton, of the Penton Publishing Co., and his publication. 
The information which the Senator from Utah had in regard 
to that matter was not accurate; it wholly misrepresented 
Mr, Penton's position and the size and the character of his 
publication. I have before me a letter written by Mr, Penton, 
in answer to the suggestions of the Senator from Utah, bearing 
date December 31, 1918. There are two sentences in the letter 
which are of the same character as some of the utterances by 
the Senator from Utah with regard to Mr. Penton, but I am 
going to eliminate them, and I have inclosed them in brackets. 
I do not desire to trespass upon the time of the Senator from 
Colorado, but I ask that the letter may be printed in the RECORD 
for the information of Senators. { 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course I have no knowledge 
of what is contained in the letter of Mr. Penton, but I do say. 
that the Senator from Utah has not referred disrespectfully 
in any way to Mr. Penton. My statement regarding him is in 
the Recorp, and anyone who is desirous of looking at it may 
see it. I did say that the information relative to the magazine 
published by him I received from a gentleman in whom I had 
absolute confidence. I had his publication here in the Senate at 
the time I made the statement. He does not publish the Iron 
Age, as stated by the Senator from Ohio and also by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. He is not the publisher of the Iron Age. 
His paper is published in Cleveland, Ohio, in the center of the 
iron district, as I stated the other day. Of course, the circula- 
tion being largely in the iron district, it comes within the first 
or second zones, while the Iron Age is published in New York, 
and in order to reach the center of the iron district must pay 
an additional rate by the zone system. I am perfectly willing 
that the letter shall go into the Rxconb, even without my know- 
ing what is in it, and the Senator need not eliminate any part 
of it, as far as 1 am concerned. 

I do not know Mr. Penton; I have never met him in my life; 
I never have cast any reflection on his honesty or his integrity, 
and I do not do so now. I do not care what he states to the 
contrary in his letter. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Colo- 
rado will pardon me for just one word further, I desire to say 
that the statement which the Senator from Utah has just made 
is inaccurate when he indicates that the circulation was merely, 
about Cleveland. i 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not want to yield for the 
purposes of a controversy here. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am very sorry that I brought this mat- 
ter up at this time, because I do not care to trespass upon the 
time of the Senator from Colorado, 

I may say, however, that the circulation of a number of these 
publications is given in this letter and the number of copies 
which has circulated in each of the several zones. If the Sena- 
tor from Utah had known the facts he would not have said that 
the circulation was limited to the first and second zones. 

Mr. SMOOT, I did not say that the circulation was limited 
to the first and second zones, Mr. President. I said that most 
of the circulation was in the first and second zones. 

Mr. POMERENE. But, Mr. President, that statement is not 
correct, if the statements which are contained in this letter are 
correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I received my information from a man 
who is a very close observer and whose business it is to know 
the circulation of nearly every magazine in the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not care what the source of the in- 
formation is; suffice it to say that the man who gave the infor- 
mation is one of the men who is being benefited by low-class 
rates on second-class postal matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio that the letter be printed in the 
Recorp? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 
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The letter referred to is as follows: 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING Co., 
Cleveland, December 31, 1918. 
Jon. ATLEE POMERENE, 
‘ Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Sin; The writer has had brought to his attention a state- 
ment appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 23, on page 
833, in which Senator Smoor, while ene nding legislation n 
connection with the rate to be charged on second- matter, has made 
the following statement: 

Referring to me he says, “ Mr. Penton does publish a little magazine 
in Cleveland, Ohio, whose circulation is in the iron industry around 
Cleveland, and it hardly goes out of the first zone. Of course, under 
the proposition he would prefer very greatly to have the rate provided 
in the present law apply to his magazine rather than to have it apply 
to first-class mail matter.” This and several other statements made 
by Senator Smoor certainly would not have been made by a 3 
of his standing and position were he at all familiar with the facts, and 
it is to be regretted that he has depended for his information in all 
probability on those who know much better but who have willfully mis- 
represented the facts to him and by thus doing have placed him in a 
rather embarrassing position. 

The statement as made by Senator Smoor, of course, is absolutely 
false in every respect. Re attempt to belittle the Iron Trade Review 
and cast a serious reflection on what is probably the leading iron and 
steel publication in this 33 we cheerfully refer him to anyone 
engaged in the industry for confirmation of that statement, 


£ the current issue of ihe Iron Trade Review 9,671 copies were dis- 
sere in advance subscribers, and this 
e various zones as follows: 


tributed to regular list, namely 
circulation is distributed among t 


Third zone 


Se =; 
De SSIES SR SSS ES EEL Sd oe SIE ERS T 

We would call goer attention to the fact that over one-third of this 
circulation is in the fourth zone, which covers a territory from 300 to 
400 miles from this office. 

We have another very large and important publication, the only one 
of its kind in the world. with a circulation of 10,000, namely, the 
Foundry, whose distribution, according to zones, is as follows: 


Per cent. 

AA BONN cs cs vs esse dicted bs ed bot ewer ew asks 19. 75 
EM a A Cee ede SSS EE S 20. 99 
SO Eee eae ee a aha be Oa areal — 46. 48 
Fifth zone — 4.99 
Sixth zone - 2.60 
Seventh zone. — 9 Oe 
mgt e r (( — 4.65 
We would call your attention to the fact that nearly half of this 


circulation is in the fourth zone, from 300 to 600 les from this 


office. 


We have another publication of very large circulation, namely, 
Power Boating, whose distribution is as follows: 
Per cent, 
Hit Sua wenden — a a 16. 94 
Third zone 11.31 
Fourth zone 59. 83 
Fifth zone 7. 87 
Sixth zone 1, 06 
Seventh zone 23 
Eighth zone 2.76 


This shows that more than half of the entire circulation is in the 
fourth zone, : 

We have another ery. important paper known as the Marine Review 
with a very large circulation, whose distribution is as per the following 


schedule: 

Per cent. 
First and second ones „%! 4454. 31. 48 
Third zone - 15.05 
Fourth zone — — 36.88 
Fifth zone - 6. 50 
Sixth zone ` 1, 94 
Ane : . 05 
BD i ce SS AS Sa et 8.10 


We also include the distribution of the Dally Iron Trade and Metal 
Market Report, which is the only paper of its kind in this country. 
the circulation is in the fourth 


You will see likewise that one-fourth o 
zone: 


First and second zones 
Third zone — 
Fourth zone 
Fifth zone 
Sixth zone 
Seventh zone 
Pighth zone 

We sincerely trust you may be able to draw Senator Smoor’s atten- 
tion to the erroneous character of his statement, because as the matter 
stands it reflects as little credit upon him as it does upon anybody 


else. 
We may say that these statements are the figures on which we pay 
postage at the Cleveland post office. 
Yours, most sincerely, JOHN PENTON, 
j; President. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, every war must pass through 
the two phases of armed conflict and peace negotiation. If the first 
is the more exciting and spectacular, the last is equally serious 
and may prove the more important. Especially may this be so 
when, as in this great war, the combat is not that of one nation 
against another but between groups of nations and world em- 


bracing in its character. For the triumphant allies must not only 
determine the conditions of the peace to be imposed upon their 
vanquished antagonists but solve grave problems affecting them- 
selyes and the new nations now springing from the ashes of 
Teutonic conflagrations, and finally settle their relations and 
duties with and toward each other. 

The task is virtually without a precedent. Its nearest ap- 
proach was the congress of Vienna, in which France was treated 
as an ally and an equal, whose objects were the readjustment 
of boundaries and the final suppression of democracy, and the 
congress of Berlin, whose final terms of peace carried the seeds 
which ripened into the war just ending. In the congress 
about to assemble the four defeated nations have no voice, 
The victors’ chief concern is to deal with them and also with 
each other to the end that wars may if possible be avoided 
altogether. 

The task of the allies is immediate and insistent. They must 
crystallize into concrete form the interests which compelled 
their entry into the war and endeavor to translate the purposes 
1 their action into a permanent code of international 
aw. 

The task is threefold in character. It involves the impo- 
sition of peace terms upon Germany and her satellites, the rec- 
ognition and delimitation of the newborn peoples in Europe and 
Asia, and the establishment if possible of safeguards against 
the recurrence of international warfare. Having entered the 
war to vindicate her rights and rid the world of militarism, 
America’s part in this great conference must be a prominent, 
possibly a controlling, one. 

Until then we had carefully observed the counsels of Wash- 
ington. By inclination also we had held ourselves aloof from 
Old-World complications. President Monroe fortified our atti- 
tude in 1823 by the announcement of his famous doctrine, which 
instantly commanded, as it has since received, the undivided 
indorsement of our people. Until in an evil hour in 1900 we 
acquired the Philippines, our adherence to this doctrine was 
steadfast and unbroken, We accepted the determinations of 
The Hague convention, expressly reserving our right to remain 
free from trans-Atlantic differences. 

It was therefore inevitable that we would take part in the 
war only when the murder of our citizens, the destruction of our 
vessels, and the persistent violation of our fundamental rights 
as a neutral nation in disregard of our solemn and repeated 
warnings made such action unavoidable. 

Our justification for war, announced to the world with our 
declaration of it, was very appropriately followed in due season 
by an outline of terms for a just and lasting peace. Great 
Britain had done this, and France as well. The President on 
January 8, 1918, clearly and felicitously announced the Ameri- 
can view to the listening nations. He prefaced his terms by, 
declaring that“ What we demand in this war, therefore, is noth- 
ing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world be fit and safe 
to live in, and particularly that it be made safe for every peace- 
loving nation which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, 
determine its own institutions, be assured of justice and fair 
dealing by the other peoples of the world as against force and 
selfish aggression. All the peoples of the world are in effect 
partners in this interest, and for our own part, we see very, 
clearly that unless justice be done to others it will not be done 
to us. The program of the world’s peace is therefore our pro- 
gram.” 

He then announced the celebrated 14 propositions, not as a 
national but as a world program for peace. Doubtless before 
doing this he had conferred and therefore spoke with the sanc- 
tion of our allies. At home his pronouncement was indorsed and 
welcomed with singular unanimity. No protest was voiced 
against it. Even former President Roosevelt for the time punc- 
tuated his rôle of chronic opposition to every Executive utter- 
ance by keeping the peace. Only from the enemy in arms came 
dissent and criticism. To this there was one exception. 

The third point, relating to the removal of all possible economic 
barriers to trade conditions, aroused the apprehensions of some 
of those who regard trade barriers as trade blessings and tariff 
wars as trade developments. But these were neither vociferous 
nor widespread. ‘ 

When the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts was in- 
vested with the leadership of his party in August last he sig- 
nalized the occasion by announcing a peace program, differing 
principally from that of the President in its proposed treatment 
of Turkey and her subject peoples, the independence of Poland 
and the Slavic peoples, the repudiation of the Russian and Rou- 
manian treaties, and the restoration of the Russian Provinces, 
And the President's reply to the Austrian plea for peace in 
September carried an abandonment of his announcements re- 
garding the dual and Turkish monarchies. For in the interval 
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Turkey had collapsed and Austria was in the throes of impend- 
ing dissolution. x 

When the Senator from Massachusetts delivered that address 
the beginning of the end of the war was above the horizon, Very 
naturally and appropriately, therefore, post-bellum conditions 
were of immediate importance, and the Senator's illuminating 
discussion of peace terms attracted and merited national con- 
sideration. 

Even at that late day but little emphasis was laid upon 
presidential propositions relating to trade conditions, open 
diplomacy, freedom of the seas, and a league of nations, now so 
seemingly important as to dominate all the others. Opposition 


to them appears to have been quickened into life since the 


acceptance of the program by enemy nations and the execution 
of the armistice upon the 11th of last November. Whether this 
was cause or coincidence is perhaps immaterial, since if the 
objections to these or any features of the program be sound 
they should be respected. I think, nevertheless, that much diffi- 
‘culty and misunderstanding might have been obviated by their 
earlier criticism or disapproval here, since other nations were 
justified under the circumstances in concluding that the Presi- 
dent’s announcement of a world program for a permanent peace 
had behind it the approval of his own countrymen. The belated 
assurance to the contrary can not be otherwise than disturbing, 
and may, but I trust will not, impair the prestige or detract 
from America’s influence in the congress of nations, 

I speak not wholly as a Pharisee, because I have long enter- 
tained serious misgivings regarding the application of the terms 
“freedom of the seas” and “league of nations” to a concrete 
international understanding. I have sought enlightenment 
from more experienced and intelligent sources of informa- 
tion for some time past, both as to their definition and the 
method of their application to a world’s affairs. If they are 
indispensable to permanent peace, they must be accepted; and, 
to be accepted, they must be understood. To understand and 
apply them, if that can be done, is in my humble judgment far 
more insistent and important than discussions about the power 
of the Senate to participate in the making of treaties or the 
duty of the President to seek senatorial counsel in advance of 
treaty negotiation. 

But since this subject has become a burning one, as it always 
does when an important international situation arises, I shall 
burden the Senate with my views concerning it, promising at 
the outset to present nothing either startling or original for 
your consideration. Every phase of it has been argued by the 
ablest intellects of the country, and all one has to do at this 
Inte day is to accept those conclusions of former statesmen 
which appeal most strongly to one’s judgment and reflection. 

In harmony with this suggestion, my opinion is that, being 
executive in its character, the Senate may exercise the treaty- 
making power only as expressly authorized by the Constitu- 
tion to do so. It can neither initiate nor negotiate a treaty. 
Its advice may be proffered to the Executive, who may or may 
not regard it. Its advice may be asked by the Executive, who 
may or may not be governed by it. The Senate may amend or 
strike out parts of a treaty after its receipt from the Executive. 
Its ratification is essential to a treaty, but the President may, 
after such ratifieation, decline, as he sometimes has, to accept 
or enforce it, notwithstanding such ratification. The power of 
the Senate over treaties is remotely analogous to the veto power 
of the President. The President originates; the Senate accepts, 
changes, or rejects it. The President is the author; the Senate 
the reviewer. The President erects the structure; the Senate 
takes it over with the power to alter the plan as it may desire 
pr throw it into the discard if preferred. With the utmost re- 
spect for opposing opinions, I affirm that dissent from this 
view springs from an undue regard for senatorial authority or 
a reluctance to clothe the Executive with unlimited control 
over foreign affairs. 

It will be noticed that the treaty-making power is grouped 
in the Constitution among executive, not legislative, powers. 
Article II declares that the executive power shall be vested in 
the President. This is restricted only by the express restriction 
immediately succeeding and embodied in the words: “ He shall 
have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls.” His power here is limited only by the 
consent of the Senate to his treaties, for that consent is the 
ultimate act and depends not at all upon the element of 
advice, since the latter may not be asked and since the Senate 
can consent whether its advice is accepted or ignored. 

President Washington’s proclamation of neutrality in 17 
was extremely distasteful to certain French sympathizers in 


America, who attacked it as an exercise of unauthorized power. 
Mr. Hamilton eame to the defense of the President in a series 
of letters to the Gazette of the United States, in which he con: 
sidered this entire subject with his usual exhaustive ability. 
In the first of them he demonstrated that the executive power 
is vested in the President, subject only to expressed exceptions 
and qualifications which, being in derogation of such authority, 
must be strictly construed. I quote briefly from it: 


The P department is not the of intercourse between 
the United States and forei nations. It is charged neither with 
making nor interpreting treaties. 

Again: 

It is to be remarked that as the participation of the Senate in the 
making of treaties and the power of the legislature to declare war are 
exeeptions out of the general “ execu power" vested in the Presi- 
dent, they are to be construed strictly, and ought to be extended no 
further than is essential to their execution. 

Mr. Jefferson, although he incited Mr. Madison to reply to 
Mr. Hamilton's contentions, wrote, at the President's request, 
an “ Opinion on the powers of the Senate,” in which he said: 

The transaction of business with ses cx nations is executive alto- 
gether. It belon; then, to the head of that department, except te 
such portions of it as are re sao tie submitted to the Senate. Excep- 
tions are to be construed strictly. 8 

The Senate considers the draft of a treaty submitted to it as 
it considers a bill upon its calendar. It does not confer with 
the representatives of the nation with which the treaty is pro- 
posed. It neither bargains nor contends with the adversary 
party. It may not retain the document should the President 
determine, as he sometimes does, to withdraw it for change or 
abandonment altogether. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has cited many instances in 
which the Executive has invoked the counsel of the Senate 
regarding proposed treaties in advance of their negotiation and 
of covenants or clauses under consideration between this Gov- 
ernment and another. This is entirely proper—perhaps highly 
desirable in all cases—since opportunity is thus given the Sen- 
ate to commit itself to or against the President's view, thus 
encouraging or dissuading him in advance of final Executive 
action. But no number of such instances can establish a right 
in the Senate to be thus consulted nor estop the President 
from ignoring the practice at his discretion. That method of 
procedure commends itself to me as highly desirable at all 
times, since it would largely expedite ratifications and tend 
to create a more cordial relation between Senate and Executive 
and smooth the way for their more speedy cooperation. Sena- 
tors, like humbler men, are human, and therefore appreciate 
due recognition by the Executive of their official attributes. 

Due to Mr. Roosevelt's cheerful assertion that “it was not 
only his right but his duty to do anything that the needs of the 
Nation demanded unless such action was forbidden by the Con- 
stitution and the laws,” and the shaping of his official conduct 
to that standard by intervening in Panama and Santo Domingo, 
the criticism of Congress was aroused on more than one oeca- 
sion. Very naturally the treaty-making power of the Senate 
became involved in the President’s activities, 

This culminated in 1906 in a spirited debate upon the subject 
between Senators Spooner and Bacon, wherein the Wisconsin 
Senator in his trenchant fashion asserted and successfully 
maintained the right of the Executive to control and direct 
all our foreign relations. This debate possesses an added 
interest at this time because the Senator from Massachusetts 
took oceasion to say that he did not think it was possible for 
anybody to make any addition to the masterly statement of the 
Senator from Wisconsin in regard to the powers of the Presi- 
dent in treaty making. The debate will be found in the 
Record of the Fifty-ninth Congress, pages 1417-1421 and pages 
2125-2148, and can be read with profit by every Member of 
this body. 

In the course of his discussion Senator Spooner said: 

The Senate has nothing whatever to do with the negotiation of 
treaties or the conduct of our foreign intercourse and relations, save 
the exercise of the one constitutional function of advice and consent, 
which the Constitution requires as a precedent condition to the making 
ofa — 2 Except as to the participation in the treaty-making power, 
the Sena under the Constitution, has obviously neither responsi- 
bilities nor power. Fro 


m the foundation of the Government it has been 

conceded in practice and in theory that the Constitution vests the 
wer of negotiation and the various phases—and they are multi- 
‘arious—of the conduct of our foreign relaticns exclusively with the 
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neither Con; nor the Senate has any concern as to whom he 

instructions as seem to him wise. That is his con- 
5 Senate has no right to demand that he shall unfold to the 
world or to it, cven in executive session, his instructions or the pros- 
pect or progress of the negotiation. I sald “right.” I use that 
word advisedly in order to illustrate what all men who have studied 
the subject are willing to concede—that under the Constitution the 
absolute power of negotiation is in the President and the means of 
negotiation subject wholly to his will and his judgment. 

When he shall have negotiated and sent his eos treaty to the 
Senate the jurisdiction of this body attaches and its power begins. It 
may advise and consent or it may refuse. And in the exercise of this 
fuaction it is as independent of the Executive as he is independent of 
it in the matter of negotiation. I do not deny the power of the Senate, 
elther in legislative session or in executive session—that is a question 
of 1 pass a resolution expressive of its opinion as to matters 
of foreign policy. But if it is passed by the Senate or by the House or 
by both Houses it is beyond aay. possible question purely advisory and 
not in the slightest degree binding in lay’ or in conscience upon the 
President. The President is so supreme under the Constitution in 
the matter of treaties, excluding only the Senate’s ratification, that 
he may negotiate a treaty, he may send it to the Senate, it may receive 
by way of “advice and consent” the unanimous judgment of the 
Senate that it is in the highest degree for the pove interest, and yet 
the President is as free, when it is sent back to the White House 
with resolution of ratification attached, to put it in his desk never 
again to see the light of day as he was free to determine in the first 
instance whether he would or would not negotiate it. That power is 
not expressly given to the President by the Constitution, but it inheres 
in the executive power which inheres in him as the sole organ under the 
Constitution through whom our foreign relations and diplomatic inter- 
course are conducted. Out of public necessity the President should 
be permitted to pocket a treaty no matter if every Member of the Senate 
thought he ought to exchange the ratification. Why? Because the 
President, through the ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and all the 
sgena of the Government, explores sources of information every- 
where; it is his business to know whether soyning has occurred since 
the Senate acted upon the treaty which would render it for the public 
interest that the ratification be not exchanged. The President may 
negotiate and sign a coe treaty and not send it to the Senate. In 
such case what would be thought of a resolution asking him to inform 
the Senate whether he had negotiated such a proposed treaty and why 
he had not sent it to the Senate? 


Mr. Wilson has been condemned for not selecting peace com- 
missioners from the Members of the Senate, as did President 
McKinley in 1898. Such a commission would be a most com- 
petent one if composed of the senior members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. But Senators so selected would not rep- 
resent the Senate upon the commission nor discharge 2 Sen- 
ator’s duties while serving in that capacity. They would rep- 
resent and become a component part of the executive depart- 
ment as completely as other members of the commission. The 
duties of the commission having been discharged, they might, 
as Senators, feel bound to ratify the treaty they had helped to 
negotiate as commissioners, yet they would be entirely free as 
Senators to vote for its rejection. Aithough foreign to the dis- 
cussion, I might observe that the President by commissioning 
Senators to negotiate treaties would doubtless expedite their 
ratification. The practice might be highly desirable for that 
practical reason. Delays in ratification by the Senate are the 
rule and not the exception. Mr. Henry Adams, in his delight- 
ful autobiography, quotes Mr, Hay upon this feature of sena- 
torial treaty making: 


A treaty of peace in any normal state of things ought to be ratified 
with unanimity in 24 hours. They wasted six wee in wrangling 
over this one and ratified it with one vote to spare. We have five or 
six matters now demanding settlement. I can settle them all honor- 
ably and advantageously on our side, and I am assured by leading men 
in the Senate that not one of these treaties, if negotiated, will pass 
the Senate. I should have a majority in every case, but a malcontent 
third would certainly dish every one of them. To such monstrous 
shape has the original mistake of the Constitution grown in the eyolu- 
tion of our politics. You must understand it is not merely my solu- 
tion the Senate will reject. ‘They will reject, for instance, any treaty 
whatever, on any subject, with England. I doubt if they would ac- 
cept any treaty of consequence with Russia or Germany. The recal- 
citrant third would be differently composed, but it would be on hand. 
So that the real duties of a Secre of State seem to be three—to fight 
claims made upon us by other States; to press more or less fraudulent 
claims of our own citizens upon other countries; to find offices for the 
friends of Senators when there are none. Is it worth while—for me— 
to keep up this useless labor? 


Mr. Adams adds to this very just reproach of a very capable 
minister that he had seen a dozen acquaintances struggling 
with the same enemies; that he had said all there was to say 
nbout it in volumes relating to the politics of a hundred years; 
that the interference of the German and Russian legations and 
of the Clan-na-Gael with the press and the Senate was inno- 
cently disguised; and that the three forces acting with the 
regular opposition and the natural obstructionists could always 
stop action in the Senate. 

All this, if true—and it is true—condemns the wisdom of the 
fathers in clothing the Senate with any voice in the ratification 
of treaties. Its power conjointly with the House to enact legis- 
lation in abrogation of treaties would have been and is an 
ample check upon undue or improper Executive treaty action. 
Senator Sumner’s animosity toward President Johnson pre- 
vented our acquisition of the Virgin Islands in 1867 for five or 
six millions of dollars. This enabled Germany to intrigue 
against their acquisition for half a century, although their 


importance as-a safeguard to the Panama Canal is obvious to 
everyone. Similar situations are apt to arise again, if, indeed, 
they do not directly confront us. Division of Executive au- 
thority is never desirable. It frequently proves dangerous. It 
must prove embarrassing when it is to be shared between one 
man and a collective body of men of whom two-thirds must agree 
if it is to be made effective. Such a disposition of power is inde- 
fensible. We may defend it here, but we have by our conduct con- 
demned it as intolerable elsewhere. In 1903 the Colombian 
Senate rejected the canal treaty. Its right to do so was be- 
yond question, but the American Government expressed its dis- 
approbation by conniving at an insurrection in one of the 
Colombian States, prevented its suppression by the Colombian 
Government, recognized the insurgent committee within 48 
hours of its creation, accepted the telegraphic appointment of 
a minister plenipotentiary, and summarily negotiated a previ- 
ously prepared treaty with him, which the American Senate 
ratified, thus recording its official disapprobation of a system 
its membership so stoutly champions upon its own account. 

It is far from my purpose to criticize or condemn Senators 
who differ from me regarding this important subject and who 
have felt impelled by a sense of public duty to record their 
disagreement with the Executive's outline of peace conditions 
in advance of their submission to the Congress. I regret that 
they have done so, but I recognize that their action is in ac- 
cord with their convictions of senatorial responsibility. Hav- 
ing done so, however, it is incumbent upon those of us who be- 
lieve otherwise to make public expression of our views, lest 
it be gathered from our silence that announcements hitherto 
recorded embody the common sentiment of the American Sen- 
ate. I shall therefore burden the Recorp with a brief outline 
of my own opinions regarding some features of a treaty of 
peace. 

I am heartily in favor of open covenants of peace if that 
expression means that the treaty must contain the whole agree- 
ment between the treaty-making powers. There must be no 
more secret understandings between nations, as there never 
was with our own. Upon this proposition there can be no room 
for discussion. But I do not agree that all negotiations for 
these covenants should be open to the public. In peace con- 
gresses and in treaty making nations deal with each other as 
individuals. They must do so in the very nature of things, 
for treaties are merely national agreements. Nations are but 
aggregates of individuals; they must conduct their conferences 
by contact and interchange of views. Unlimited publicity 
would breed wholesale dissension, provoke controversy, embar- 
rass official delegations, invoke protest, and confound under- 
standing. 

Moreover, it is practically impossible. The self-interest of 
some, if not all, of the participating countries impels in large 
degree the withholding from public knowledge of their ultimate 
objectives. This places the candid country at a disadvantage. 
Suspicion of sincerity is inevitable, and suspicion breeds dis- 
sension. A county convention of a political party, harmoniously 
chosen and harmoniously conducted, may nominate a ticket 
with unanimity, but behind the scenes and under the surface 
are many doubts and differences, perhaps dissatisfaction, born 
of defeated ambitions or thwarted plans. Every politician 
urging harmony knows this or he would not urge it. And every 
such gathering carefully safeguards its plans from the adver- 
sary, however worthy and altruistic their external structure 
may appear to be. What is a peace congress but a political 
convention of the nations or an international legislative body 
composed of delegates from sovereign powers, each depending 
upon its own representatives to promote and protect its own 
peculiar interests? This may be very material and barren of 
idealism, but it is everlastingly true. An open congress, as 
to all subjects, is therefore impossible; and being impossible, 
it would be most improvident to proclaim it as such, for the 
reaction would come with the grim realization of its Utopian 
character. Let the proposed treaty be complete and unequivo- 
cal, but do not strive to make it so by a process that is fore- 
doomed to failure. The congress will do well, therefore, to 
conduct its proceedings so that it may reach ultimate con- 
clusions, deliberating publicly only where it can be done with 
impunity and success. 

I am reluctant to speak of economic barriers and trade rela- 
tions, for in the last analysis that is the real obstacle to an 
all-embracing entente. Ours is an industrial and commercial 
age. Every manufacturing nation is prone to safeguard its 
own markets while invading others. Extension of foreign com- 
merce, the securing of new markets, and the control of raw 
materials arouse competition, inspire jealousies, create dissen- 
sions, and provoke retaliations. The germs of war infest 
every foreign-trade propaganda. Restrictions and discrimi- 
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nations collide with each other. The friction always engenders 
heaf, sometimes flaming into conflagration. The great con- 
flict just ended was in large measure a trade war. Germany 
was fast conquering the markets of the world; she designed 
by military aggression to secure French and Belgian Channel 
ports, French and British colonies and dependencies, control 
of raw materials, world-wide commercial supremacy, and free- 
dom from international competition. The allies and ourselves, 
so cordial and harmonious, are now watching each other 
askance, and commercially united chiefly in the common deter- 
mination to permit no serious German trade competition. Al- 
ready the air is charged with rumors of British trade ambitions, 
of French, Italian, and Japanese advantages, of America’s need 
for a new tariff, a high tariff, a Chinese-wall tariff, scalable 
from within outward, but externally impenetrable. In the 
lexicon of international commerce equality of trade means only 
the right to sell without restriction. Te my mind the only pos- 
sible alternative to this entirely human but trouble-breeding 
situation is the removal of all economic barricrs. But that is 
beyond human power while selfishness constitutes the main- 
spring of man’s policies and progress. I cordially indorse the 
President’s demand for “the removal as far as possible of eco- 
nomic barriers,” but I am not overconfident of the possibilities 
involved in the equation. I agree that this is a bad old world, but 
I am also conscious that it is a tough old world, bent upon pur- 
suing its lines of least resistance and exemplifying most of the 
weaknesses while paying tribute to all the virtues of its dis- 
cordant populations. If it were possible to obliterate economic 
barriers and establish a true equality of trade relations, this 
and all other peace programs would reach a speedy solution. 
Their objects would for the most part establish themselves auto- 
matically, and the peace of the world would be disturbed only 
by domestic wars and internecine conflicts. I shall willingly 
give my support to any policy regarding this preponderant sub- 
ject which the peace congress may be able to recommend, how- 
ever skeptical I may remain regarding the probability of its 
practical operation. 

Freedom of the seas is a vague and indefinable term. Like 
the peace of God it passeth understanding. It may have as 
many meanings as differing shades of national or local inter- 
ests may assert. It is noticeable that the President does not use 
the term. He declares for “ absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in war.” 
This phrase is none too specific, yet perhaps as much so as the 
subject permits. I understand him to mean that the right of 
navigation of the high seas, admittedly free in times of peace, 
shall be equally so in times of war, except as it may be restricted 
by international action for the enforcement of international coye- 
nants; that is to say, of international law. ‘This condition 
does not apply to territorial waters where the warring nations 
are supreme and within whose boundaries international action 
can not become operative. 

It may be that effectiveness can not be given to such a pro- 
posal without materially transforming the rights and liabilities 
of neutrals, but since the advent of the submarine these must 
be changed or the submarine suppressed. But the submarine, 
as a weapon of naval warfare, has come to stay, and interna- 
tional regulation for its use is imperative. Hence the unavoid- 
able necessity for securing freedom of navigation in times of 
war under laws which belligerents must be made to respect. 
This seems to me entirely feasible without placing limitations 
on Britain’s sea power and without at all affecting prevalent 
rights of navigation. The territorial boundary of waters should 
for obvious reasons be extended. The 3-mile limit was imposed 
when it was assumed to be the extreme range of distance for 
artillery. Hence, it represented the margin of safety from 
naval projectiles. Measured by the modern standard, this dis- 
tance should be extended to 30 miles, a margin justified also 
by the need for protective measures against other modern 
methods of marine offensive warfare. A new code of interna- 
tional law adaptable to twentieth century conditions, made 
essential by the experiences of the past four years and designed 
for the protection of neutral rights, is not only demanded by 
every consideration of justice but is entirely compatible with 
any reasonable conception of freedom of the seas. 

The naval power of Great Britain has never disturbed the 
peace of the world. Her supremacy of the sea has been at- 
tended by the most liberal commercial policies. All nations 
have had the same access to foreign ports everywhere, the same 
freedom of trade, the same markets which her own people en- 
joyed. Indeed, when we consider German purpose and ambi- 
tion as disclosed by the events of the war, it may be truly said 
that the British navy has for years guaranteed the freedom of 
the seas to all the nations. For us it has been a bulwark for the 
Monroe doctrine, as it was a warning to Admiral Diederichs at 
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Manila. Without it Germany would have devastated the seven 
seas after. August, 1914, if, indeed, she had not destroyed the 
commerce of the world. Potentially, British sea power may, 
menace the common enjoyment of ocean traffic; actually, Eng- 
land is too wise and too conscious of the inevitable reaction of 
the nations to convert her navy into an instrument of injustice 
in times of peace. Moreover, all navies are in process of evolu- 
tion. The development of the submarine, the small and swift 
torpedo craft, and the hydroplane are even now correcting undue 
preponderance in batile fleets and affording to each of the great 
powers a fair start on other and better lines. I am far more 
concerned with supremacy in the air than with surface control 
of the sea. There is the new and boundless field for the agencies 
of war, of commerce, and of navigation. There America may 
compete in generous rivalry with all lands, there her victories 
will benefit herself not alone but all peoples everywhere. Then 
“absolute freedom of navigation” can be secured and made 
effective by force, if need be, albeit the peace congress should 
adjourn with its task unaccomplished or but partly performed. 

The President’s conception of “a general association of na- 
tions to be formed under special covenants to afford mutual 
guaranties of political independence and territorial integrity“ 
was recently described by him as a league “that shall operate 
us the organized moral force of men throughout the world, and 
that whenever or wherever wrong or aggression are planned or 
contemplated this searching light of conscience will be turned 
upon them and men everywhere will ask: What are your pur- 
nonca 98 you hold in your heart against the fortunes of the 
world?” 

At the same time, Viscount Grey said that “it is not necessary 
for the peace conference to create a league of nations. ‘The con- 
ference will itself be a vital beginning of such a league. All that 
is absolutely necessary is that it should not commit suicide but 
keep itself alive by adjourning and leaving a permanent organi- 
zation instead of dissolving itself and destroying its machinery. 
This is not all that is desirable but all that is essential. A be- 
ginning that has in it vitality and power of growth is better than 
a more complete and more attractive creation that has no life. 
One is a living thing, while the other is a piece of furniture.” 

If an organized moral force be what is meant by a league of 
nations, its formation can not be very difficult, since all men are 
one in the longing for an effective and enduring peace. But moral 
forces are not apt to be persuasive with a great nation determined 
upon war, unless it be sustained by the sanction of actual force. 
Public opinion rightly directed is organized moral force. Public 
opinion is the offspring of democracy. A league of democratic 
nations might therefore generate a moral force sufliciently 
strong in itself to dissuade belligerents from breaches of the 
peace. 

But moral forces seldom move all the masses in the same direc- 
tion. Before America’s entry into the war our people were di- 
vided as to the end toward which our duties pointed. Many 
good people opposed, while others equally good advocated, our 
intervention. The application of German force was required for 
a decision. And the moral viewpoint of a nation is more likely, 
to be influenced by its interest than by any other consideration. 
There are times, too, when it is very properly aroused for war, 
when it regards peace as humiliating and disastrous. 

Morality is a static element in human affairs, which neither 
grows nor diminishes. The observance of its essentials may be 
more active in one age or country ihan in another, but its 
quality is essentially unchangeable. Buckle demonstrated 
that man’s progress in civilization was achieved through the 
development of science and the industries, through the investiga- 
tion of nature’s mysteries and the conversion of her infinite 
resources to the welfare of mankind. ‘Throughout this marvel- 
ous era of expansion morals, like the law of gravitation, have 
remained the same. During the Middle Ages when the world 
stood still, while man contemplated this life merely as a state 
of preparation for a better and a higher one, morals were con- 
founded with religion. They were exalted, but they were not 
transformed. 

If it be true, and I think it is, that man advances and his 
social condition improves with his extending grasp and domina- 
tion of material things, and that his happiness and comfort are 
the outgrowth of the same forces which breed strife and conflict, 
then it must be true that their peaceful adjustment can not 
depend with safety upon the possible concentration of static 
elements upon them. For man is a fighting animal, and life 
even in the most orderly communities is a continuing contest. 
We speak of our ambitions, our difficulties, our accomplishments, 
and our affections in terms of conflict. We practice self- 
restraint with indifferent success and transfer our battles 
wherever possible frem the field to the forum. This does not 
change the nature of man, but only his methods of waging 
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wars. Morality is an invaluable ally of peace and of war when 
its precepts are duly observed by all. But if depended upon 
as a controlling influence in international affairs, it is apt, like 
2 poorly tempered sword, to break in the hands at the moment 
of its greatest need. 

The career of The Hague conventions affords some proof of 
this. They are easily the greatest advance of the nations toward 
harmony of understanding, for the mitigation of human strife. 
But their sanction was a moral one. Their structure, carefully 
and earnestly builded, collapsed like a house of cards with the 
first breath of the tempest. Their simple and attractive pro- 

had no rugged strength within and around them. The 
outline remains and may become the model for a wiser and 
sadder generation. But the world needs something more heroic, 
if nations are to be restrained within bounds and compelled to 
keep the peace. 

Enthusiasts like William Ladd have dreamed for years of 
Jeagues for peace and formulated basie plans for their creation. 
Practically all of them recognized the need for a sanction be- 
hind them sufficiently adequate to make their decrees effective. 
The judgments of every court in Christendom, however peaceful 
and law-abiding the people, depend upon the power of the judges 
to summon if need be the armed strength of the Government for 
their vindication. All men respect the visible presence of actual 
power; many men in every country have no respect for anything 
else, and it is because of them that power must rest behind 
governments, whatever their character. “Liberty,” said Robert 
‘Toombs, “is the blood of the brave. No people can long preserve 
it who are not ready at all times to die for it.” 

Confucius preached: morality to China 500 years before the 
birth of Christ. He has since been its patron saint. Her de- 
fenseless and chaotie masses follow his precepts and respect 
his example. No man ean question the beauty and worth of 
his philosophy, nor doubt the unwisdom of relying upon it as a 
sustaining force in political affairs. Indeed, it may be 
that if organized moral force can preserve the peace of the 
world, the hour of the millennium has struck, and man has 
reached the zenith of his material and intellectual advance- 
ment. I wish F could believe it possible. 

I am much more impressed with Viscount Grey's suggestion. 
Let the vietorious league now in force be continued. It is 
amply competent to keep the peace of the world and adjust all 
differences between its members. It Is welded by a common 
saerifice and consecrated to greater service by the achievement 
of a triumph to which they all contributed. Such an alliance 
commands respect by the strength it enjoys and inspires con- 
fidence by the cause it espoused and vindicated. It may ad- 
mit other nations to its association as time and experience shall 
determine. The same sure guides will unfold the needs and 
suggest the methods for its policies and their enforcement, dis- 
cover obstacles and difficulties with the way to overcome or 
avoid them. Indeed, Mr. President, I devoutly believe that an 
entente between the two great English-speaking nations, whose 
unhappy differences have, I trust, forever disappeared in the 
presence of a common danger, and whose friendship has been 
forged in the fires and sanctified upon the altars of a victory 
attained by a common sacrifice of blood and treasure, would 
be the harbinger of an era of peace for all the nations. Their 
hegemony in world affairs would lead away from strife, promote 
the administration of fustice, respect the rights, the religion, 
and the aspirations of other and smaller peoples, encourage 
education, the development of art, science, and all the peaceful 
pursuits of man. The magnitude of their vast responsibilities 
and the majesty of their strength would guarantee their con- 
tinued association, and the influence of their example would be 
compelling with every people. 

Because an alliance actually exists, there is groundwork for 
its growth into a league. And I think in the nature of things 
a league must be a growth. It can only find its rudiments in 
conventions. The difficulties to be considered and reconciled 
are many. The Senators from Massachusetts, Missouri, and 
Pennsylvania have emphasized some of them. Others are as 
readily foreseen. I need only mention the financial burden and 
its method of distribution, its inclusion of the vanquished na- 
tions, of Bolshevist Russia, and the Vatican. For every advo- 
cate of the pin assumes the necessity of comprehending all 
nations within its confines. We can not include Germany un- 
til her repentance and reformation have transformed her. We 
can not include Russia until the hideous nightmare of her 
Bolshevist delirium shall have passed away. And Italy con- 
fronts the Vatican. 

Shall the league be an indissoluble one? Should a dissatis- 
fied nation determine to secede, are the batteries of the league 
fo be turned upon it? If so, must it not by the union surrender 
an important element of its sovereignty? If not, may it not be 


i 


dissolved at the pleasure of one or more of its constituents? 
And if it is permanent, indissoluble, and sovereign will it be a 
league or the successor of all nations? Questions like these 
can not be avoided nor is their solution easily attainable. 

I do not say these difficulties are insuperable, but I feel sure 
that only time and experience can surmount them. They will 
tax the patience and the wisdom of the entente, whose imme- 
diate and compelling work is the dictation of peace to Germany 
and the organization of the nations now springing from the 
ashes of Turkey and Austria. 

With this task the neutral nations are not directly concerned, 
It is exclusively that of our allies and of ourselves. Germany, 
has but the semblance of a government with which the allies 
can deal. The nation is in flux and may at any time turn to 
quicksilver in their grasp. Peace conditions can not be im- 
posed upon a people without a government to accept and obey: 
them. We are now safeguarding the Rhineland border; we 
may soon be compelled to police Berlin and the confines of 
Poland. Indemnities are of no avail if there be no authority, 
to collect and deliver them, The winning of a war is fruitless 
if the enemy melts away under the dissolving agencies of dis- 
aster, Let us therefore deal with Germany as summarily as 
justice will permit. We are not yet at peace. The world is 
still in revolt, and the burden of the war has not been taken 
from its shoulders. Until it shall have ended, it can not again 
settle down and adjust itself to the ancient ways, and it can 
not end until Germany knows what her sentence is to be. We 
must have peace before we can enforce it. The treaty must 
precede everything else, the league included. i 

Mr. President, F trust that events will justify those who 
believe in the possibility of securing permanent peace through 
the establishment of a world’s tribunal. And I fervently hope 
,that this great war may mark the close of strife among men. 
But I apprehend that until human nature shall have profoundly. 
altered, until selfishness and greed, until the passions, the 
ambitions, and the emotions of men shall have been temperet 
by the altruism of a brotherhood we have never yet attained, 
the world will be troubled by wars and rumors of war. A 
French antiquarian recently announced that he had unearthed 
more than 3,000 treaties of peace since organized society began, 
all of them expressly designed to establish permanent peace on 
earth. The Congress of Vienna wrought to that end and rashly, 
proclaimed its consummation, yet its every signatory was at 
war within half a century afterwards, The terrific cost and 
the terrible weapons of modern warfare will be greater deter- 
rents to war than all the programs for its prevention which 
man’s genius can evolve or his industry construct. 

“The fate of nations,” said Gov. Black, “is still decided by 
their wars. You may talk of orderly tribunals and learned 
referees; you may sing in your schools the gentle phrases of the 
quiet life; you may strike from your books the last note of 
every martial anthem, and yet out in the smoke and thunder will 
always be the tramp of horses and the silent, rigid, upturned 
faee. Men may prophesy and women pray, but peace will come 
here to abide forever on this earth only when the dreams of child- 
hood are accepted charts to guide the destinies of men, Events 
are numberless and mighty, and no man enn tell which wire runs 
around the world. The nation basking to-day in the quiet of 
eontentment antl repose may still be in the deadly circuit and 
to-morrow writhing in the toils of war.” t 

Mr. President, E am net apprehensive of any great interna- 
tional war until the horrors and desolation of this one shalt 
have been forgotten in the excitements of some great upheaval. 
But I am concerned with the prospect of internal strife arising 
from the social, economic, and political unrest everywhere ob- 
servable. F need go into no detail regarding Russia. But the 
chaos there prevalent seems infectious. The seeds of the bloody, 
disorder blown westward by the winds of heaven are lodg- 
ing and taking root in other soils. It can not be that we 
have overthrown autocracy only to prepare the world for Bol- 
shevism. If that be so, we have made it worse than it ever was. 
A recent writer has described autocracy as organized hell and 
Bolshevism as hell broke loose. It is a despotism of murder, 
arson, and robbery enthroned, more deadly than Romanoff abso- 
lutism, more destructive than Teutonie warfare. It surpasses 
the barbarism of the savage. It must be stamped out as a nest 
of vipers, or its consuming fires may envelop the world in uni- 
versal conflagration. 

Mr. President, the glowing tributes to the heroic virtues and 
to the sentimental elements of human nature now so prevalent 
are timely and attractive. But I am unable to perceive that 
these qualities have been stimulated into universal activity. 
They are not apparent in the recent pronouncements of labor, 
in the aspirations of capital. The nations are girding their loins 
for the approaching economic struggle. Tariffs, protective and 
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punitive, combinations to restrain and promote trade, the struggle 
for existence seem quite as aggressive as in the ante-bellum 
period. The advocate of the torch and the bomb, as the drastic 
but essential remedies for every social disorder, is plying his 
trade as though it had not been interrupted. The golden rule 
still yields to the rule of gold and men applaud the announce- 
ment of doctrines whose precepts, though beautiful, give no 
promise of material return. 

Some of the peoples just freed from Teutonic oppression are 
signalizing their deliverance by the slaughter of aliens within 
their midst. Class appeals to violence in some of the allied 
countries mingle their voices in the general acclaim of victory. 
In free America the I, W. W. preach and practice the gospel 
of destruction; anarchy disseminates its poison among the dis- 
contented; wealth has not fully learned its lesson from the 
experiences of the recent past; strike breakers are dynamited 
and negroes lynched as they were in our era of peace and pros- 
perity. The foremost advocates of a league for peace clamor 
for armies far outnumbering the establishments of the old 
order that has passed and for navies that shall overspread the 
Seven seas. These conditions can not endure forever. They 
are not within the purview of leagues for peace. What shall it 
profit the nations if in securing peace between themselves they 
shall be torn to pieces by their own embittered populations? 
These are the dangers just ahead. Let us not overlook them 
by looking to the sky line beyond them. Let us see to it that 
they are avoided. 

Mr. President, I entertain very decided opinions upon arma- 
ments and the economic policies of the great powers toward 
each other and the lesser peoples. But I shall not express them 
now. When the Navy bill reaches the Senate I shall probably 
do so. For the present I need only add that I recognize the 
Executive as the depositary of the treaty-making power. He 
should be free to exercise it as to him seems best for the 
country. His is the immediate responsibility. I have every 
confidence in the loftiness of his purposes, the integrity of his 
aims, and the measure of his ability at this crisis in our diplo- 
matic history. Reserving my judgment upon the finished work 
of the commission when it comes to the Senate for approval, I 
eonfidently predict that President Wilson will acquit himself 
well before the nations and to the ultimate satisfaction of his 
countrymen. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
feat I desire to ask a question. The Senator, speaking of the 
first principle of the 14 points, with reference to secret diplomacy, 
was of the opinion that negotiations should be in secret, as I 
understood him. 

Mr. THOMAS. Except where the negotiations may be public 
without in any wise affecting or being dangerous to the ultimate 
purpose of the conference. 

Mr. BORAH. The thought that occurred to me—leaving out 
Yor the present the general principle of secret or open diplo- 
macy—is what reason can there be for maintaining any secrecy 
at all with reference to a treaty which is to be imposed upon 
or submitted to the conquered nations? They are not present, 
and publicity could not arouse any feelings such as the Senator 
speaks of. We are simply meeting there as friends and allies 
to impose upon the conquered nations certain conditions. What 
1 can there be for having secrecy about anything of that 

ind? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is impossible, Mr. President, for me to fore- 
east the situation as it is bound to unfold itself in that confer- 
enee from day to day. On the other hand, it is impossible for 
me to conceive of a conference whose purposes are so numerous 
und so mighty as that which is about to assemble, without as- 
suming the presence of questions which, to be settled peaceably, 
must be settled among themselves, and which, if given world- 
wide immediate publicity, will tend to destroy rather than to 
promote the purposes of the conference. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator leaves out of the 
conference, it seems to me, a body which ought to be taken into 
consideration, and that is the great mass of the people who really 
fought and won the war and who are to be bound by the treaty. 
Why should not they be informed as to what these conditions 
are prior to the time they are bound by them? 

Mr. THOMAS. If those who fought the war, the armies, are 
to be informed of everything preceding the treaty, then they 
should make it and not their accredited delegates, I have not 
said, at least I am not conscious of having said, that the frame- 
work of the treaty and the basis of it should not be submitted 
to everybody before its ratification. If I have created that sort 
of an impression, I have been unfortunate in my use of language. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is never unfortunate in that re- 


spect. > 
Mr. THOMAS. Ido not mean that the treaty should be com- 
pleted by the conference in the sense that it is not to be sub- 


mitted to the people of the varfous nations concerned after it has 
been virtually ratified. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator would not be in favor, for instance, 
of a completed instrument which should be brought here and 
ratified in secret session before the people were informed of its 
details? ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; not at all. I would be perfectly, 
willing, in considering a treaty of this kind, to cast my vote, 
unless I change my mind, for open sessions for its consideration 
by the Senate, but then we have to act upon it as it has been 
framed and submitted to us for our consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator think that any substantial 
terms of the treaty, any substantial provisions, ought to be made 
public before the treaty is finally agreed upon? 

Mr. THOMAS. Absolutely. It is the negotiations leading 
up to that conclusion, which may not be permanent, which in 
the public interests, in my judgment, in nine cases out of ten 
should be discussed privately. 


THE- MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish, if the Senator will 
permit me, to ask unanimous consent to have the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce discharged from the further consideration 
of a bill introduced by me, being Senate bill 5248, and have the 
bill referred to the Committee on Agriculture. I will say, if the 
Senator will pardon me, that I introduced this bill by request, 
being the same bill that is now in the House, with reference to 
the control of packing houses. I felt that it should go to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. The purpose of introducing 
the bill, however, was to have hearings in the Senate at the 
same time that they are being conducted in the House. That 
can not be done if the bill stays with the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate. I have consulted the chairman of that 
committee, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra], and 
the ranking minority member of the committee, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cumatrxs], and both are agreed that these hear- 
ings could not take place before that committee for a month. It 
can just as well be done by the Agricultural Committee. Wit- 
nesses are to be here from some 1,500 miles who would other- 
wise have to be brought back. That is my reason for making 
this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa if 
he will not withdraw that request for the present and bring it 
up to-morrow when there is a fuller attendance of the Senate? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; if there is any objection to it to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. KENYON. I will withdraw the request at this time and 
renew it to-morrow. 


CLAIMS AGAINST MEXICO, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HırcacocK] has the floor, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I submitted a day or two ago 
Senate resolution No. 399, which is now upon the table. I move 
that it be taken from the table, and that the Senate proceed te 
its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah, that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate resolution 399. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas claims aggregating millions of dollars in compensation for 
damages to property and for personal outrages and destruction of 
life, suffered by American citizens in the Republic of Mexico, have 
been filed with the Department of State for presentation to the 
Government of Mexico; and 

Whereas some years have already intervened between the commission 
of such 2 and outrages and no progress is apparently being 
made toward the Aaa eta settlement, and payment of such claims; 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed 

to report to the Senate whether or not said claims have been presented 
to the Government of Mexico, and what steps and measures are being 
taken to prosecute such claims and to liquidate and settle the same, 
and if said claims have not been presented, then to report to the Sen- 
ate what steps and measures are contemplated to be taken with respect 
thereto and when the department will proceed with the same. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest that is a matter which properly 
should go to the Committee on Foreign Relations for action. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I believe the time has come when 
this Government can, with propriety and, indeed, with justice, 
request the Republic of Mexico to make just compensation for 
the injuries inflicted upon American citizens who were right- 
fully in Mexico, as well as for damages to property which 
American citizens owned within the territorial limits of Mexico, 
This resolution challenges attention to this matter and may be 
regarded as preliminary to a pressing of claims which, under 
international law, the Republic of Mexico should meet. Not 
only millions and tens of millions of dollars in value of Amer- 
ican property have been confiscated and destroyed by Mexicans, 
and in many instances by the military forces of the Government 
of Mexico, but many Americans have been subjected to physical 
violence and indignities at the hands of Mexican citizens, and a 
considerable number have been killed. American citizens who 
have been the victims of wrongs and injustices in Mexico have 
filed with the State Department in this city claims against the 
Government of Mexico amounting to several hundred millions 
of dollars. As the resolution recites, years have intervened be- 
tween the commission of the wrongs and outrages which offer 
the basis for claims for damages, and no progress has been 
made toward the liquidation, settlement, or payment of the 
same. In my opinion, the United States has been generous in 
her treatment of the Mexican Republic. Our Government has 
exhibited the utmost patience and forbearance in her dealings 
with our neighbor Republic and the Mexican people. President 
Wilson has been the trne friend of Mexico. He desired the 
welfare of the Republic and the happiness and the prosperity 
and liberty of the Mexican people. In every possible way he 
sought to prove the disinterested friendship that this Republic 
had for the Mexican people. Evidences are not wanting that 
the patience and friendship exhibited by President Wilson and 
by the American people have not brought forth a response from 
Mexico and her people that would be indicative of a reciprocal 
feeling upon the part of the latter. In the great world conflict 
through which we have just passed, Mexico evinced no friend- 
ship for the allied cause and no appreciation for the great work 
which was performed by this Nation. Indeed, I think the evi- 
dences are manifest that Carranza and his Government were 
pro-German rather than proally or neutral. 

One would have thought that in view of the great principles 
for which the allies were fighting, and in view of the sincere re- 
gard which this Republic, particularly under Mr. Wilson's admin- 
istration, had exhibited in behalf of Mexico and her people, that 
in the hour when the lines were drawn between the forces of 
liberty and freedom and those of autocracy our sister Republic 
and her people would have enthusiastically raised their voices 
in support of the forees contending against the central empires. 
Not only would this course have been just and humane but it 
would have been some compensation for the kindness and favors 
and friendship bestowed by the United States upon Mexico, 
During the war, and particularly after the United States entered 
the conflict, the present Government of Mexico not only failed 
to show sympathy with the allies and their aims but opposition 
was clearly mavifested, and to our Government there was, I 
was about to say, open hostility—indeed, I shall not change the 
word—shown toward our Government. 

How different was the course of Brazil and other Republics 
in South and Central America. The people of the United States 
will ever remember with dcep appreciation and gratitude the 
fact that Cuba, Brazil, and other Republics to the south of us 
showed their abhorrence to the practices, policies, and conten- 
tions of the central powers and their approval of the aims and 
purposes of the allied nations. They became, as it were, partners 
with those nations that were carrying the standard of civiliza- 
tion and seeking te uphold the cause of freedom in all the world. 
Mexico chose a different course. She sought an inglorious and 
unenviable isolation: 

Mr. President, the time has come when Mexico must meet the 
just demands of American citizens. The injuries and damages 
which they have sustained at the hands of Mexico and her people 
must be paid for. The hand of death is claiming many of those 
who have thus suffered. As time goes by the proof of the dam- 
ages sustained becomes more difficult to secure. Compensation 
should be made to those who have suffered before the payment 
would be too late to be of advantage to them. International law 
and treaties have been violated and American rights have been 
trampled upon. This resolution should be promptly passed, and 
when the State Department has furnished the information 
sought, if it appears that further steps should be taken in order 
to enforce the rights of the American people, then I feel sure 
there would be no hesitation in proceeding along the Lines of 
justice with vigor and promptitude, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hope the Senator will not press this 
mutter this afternoon. I rose to move an executive session. I 
am very sure he would not be able to get his resolution through 
this afternoon. I will say if he will have it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I will secure for it consideration 
next week, at the next session of that committee, and I believe 
it will be expedited. It is a little better to consult the Secre- 
tary of State before asking him to reveal here the relations 
that may be in existence between the State Department and the 
Mexican Government. i 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that certain formalities are some- 
times required and indulged in with respect to resolutions 
calling for information from or action on the pårt of some gov- 
ernmental department, and particularly that department which 
has to do with our foreign relations; but I can not conceive of 
any objection to the passage of this resolution. I am frank to 
confess, however, that I know what the information will be. E 
have had a number of conferences with officials of the State De- 
partment. I will not disclose, of course, the information con- 
veyed or the matters under discussion. I shall be equally frank 
in stating that I shall attempt to secure some action which it is 
quite likely this resolution will not secure in order to compel the 
Mexican Government to meet the just claims of American citi- 
zens. I am perfectly willing, however, to follow the sugges- 
tions of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and will, therefore, not object to the resolution being referred 
with the understanding that the committee act upon the same 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I am extremely anx- 
fous to see the resolution, which has just been read, passed as 
early as possible. I was hoping that the Senator would tet 
it lie on the table for the present and that by our efforts we 
might get it up to-morrow or at some very early date. The 
committee meets next Wednesday, as I am informed by the 
chairman. Inasmuch as the reference of the resolution seems 
to have been consented to I shall not take the time of the Senate 
now to give a little history of our relations with Mexico since 
these outrages first occurred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and th 
resolution is referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 1 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a day or two ago I submitted 
Senate resolution No. 398 and asked its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I have spoken to the chairman of 
that committee and he has no objection to the committee being 
discharged from the further consideration of the resolution 
and having it adopted by the Senate. Therefore, I move that 
the Committee on Military Affairs be discharged from the 
further consideration of the resolution and that the Senate 
proceed to its consideration. It will only take a minute. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not my colleague divide that motion and 
first have the committee discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. KING. Yes. I move, first, that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs be discharged from further consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah that the Committee on Military 
Affairs be discharged from further consideration of Senate 
resolution No. 398. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, let the resolu- 
tion be read. 

Mr. NEW. I should like to have the resolution read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution, 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: <5 


Whereas prior to the Signing of the armistice a large number of enlisted 
men in the Army been recommended for commissions and many 
officers been recommended for promotion, and such recommenda- 
— were de in the War Department when said armistice was 

; an 

Whereas an order was issued by the Secretary of War which resulted in 

no action being taken upon said recommendations, or either of them; 


an 
Whereas officers and enlisted men who were so recommended are being 
from the service without said recommendations being 
acted upon; and 
Whereas no good and sufficient reason appears for failure to act upon 
said recommendations, and justice and good faith would seem to 
require affirmative action thereon: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to report to the 
Senate whether a modification or revocation ef said order is contem- 
plated, and if not, what reasons exist fer failing to act upon said 
recommendations. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I see no objection to the 
adoption of this resolution, but I will say to the Senator, for 
his information, that the Committee on Military Affairs had 
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up this morning the question involved, and sent to the depart- 
ment for consideration and report several bills and resolutions 
having the same purpose. We expect to have the information 
in the committee from the War Department within a few days 
as to the number of men involved and other facts connected 
with the matter. However, there is no objection to the adop- 
tion of this resolution, if the Senator desires to press it. 

Mr. PHELAN. As a matter of information, the Secretary of 
War is reported as having said the men recommended for pro- 
motion after they have been disenrolled are still eligible to the 
promotion recommended in the reserves. Is the Senator in- 
formed on that subject? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is a somewhat different question. 
The committee desired to get information as to how many men 
had been recommended for promotion and by whom the recom- 
mendations were made. The captain of a company may recom- 
mend a man for promotion, but the colonel of the regiment may 
not approve it; and that would hardly be such a recommenda- 
tion as would be entitled to full consideration. The committee 
is seeking to get from thé War Department full information 
on that matter. 

Mr. PHELAN. My information was that Gen. Pershing had 
made many recommendations which were cut off by the signing 
of the armistice. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. PHELAN. But that he did not exercise that privilege in 
the matter of the Medical Corps; that the Secretary when 
abroad instructed him to include the Medical Corps; and in 
answer to an interrogatory the Secretary said that such officers 
would receive their promotion in the reserves after their dis- 
enrollment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement made by the Senator is correct; 
but many of the men who had been recommended for promo- 
tion in the Army before November 11 have no desire whatever 
to remain in the Reserve Corps. They have earned their pro- 
motion, but the order issued by the Secretary of War prevents 
the promotion being granted. There is no question that the 
statement made by the Senator is correct; but the subject we 
are discussing now relates to the men who have earned their 
promotions and were recommended before November 11. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am strongly in favor of the 
adoption of the resolution, because I think the recognition 
should be granted, and it will involye no expense to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a large number of men have risen 
from the ranks to the position where by their valiant service 
they have been recommended for promotion and were about to 
be promoted when this blanket order of November 11 prohibited 
further action. Many officers who likewise have rendered ex- 
cellent service have been recommended for promotion, and they, 
too, by the operation of this order were prohibited from receiv- 
ing their promotions. It seems to me that a blanket order of 
that character is rather unfortunate. This resolution inquires 
into the purpose of it, whether there is a probability of its 
revocation, and asks for general information upon the subject. 
I think there can be no objection to the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator whether or not he would have any objection to having 
included in the resolution an inquiry of the Secretary of War 
as to how many men would be affected? I understand that the 
committee has made inquiry about that, 

Mr. THOMAS. The Committee on Military Affairs expects 
to have that information in a very few days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
matter of amending the resolution will come up after the main 
motion has been disposed of. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that; but I wanted 
to know from the Senator whether he would have any objection 
to having included in the resolution an inquiry as to the num- 
ber of men who would be affected by it? 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT, I should like to ask the Senator his view as to 
whether the language of this resolution would include those men 
who had entered officers’ training camps, but had not received 
commissions prior to the signing of the armistice? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They are not involved. 

Mr. LENROOT. But are they not? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; they will get their commissions 
when they have earned them. 

Mr. KING. That is my information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if they complete 
their course they get their commissions; aca is no doubt about 
that at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is up to them. 


Mr. SMOOT. But it is up to them as to whether they want to 
get their commissions. If they desire commissions, they must 
complete their course; but if they leave before completing the 
course, then they do not get commissions. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say that what prompted me to make 
the inquiry was this: I have only this morning had one letter 
from an enlisted man who had entered a training school in 


France. He has been recommended for a commission. 

Mr, THOMAS. If he has been recommended, then the bill 
which I introduced would cover his case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah that the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be discharged from the further consideration of Senate 
resolution No. 898, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand from the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, the Committee on Military Affairs has ‘in- 
quired of the Secretary of War for information as to how many 
men will be affected by the order referred to in the resolution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I so understand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then I will not ask to have the 
resolution amended, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened, i 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, j 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that when the Senate adjourns to- 
day, it adjourn to meet on Monday next at 12 o’clock noon, : 

The motion was agreed to. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, January 6, 1919, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nomination received by the Senate January 3, 1919. 
UNITED States District JUDGE. 


R. L. Williams, of Durant, Okla., to be. United States district 
judge, eastern district of Oklahoma, vice R. B. . 
resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 3, 1919. 
BOARD or GENERAL APPRAISERS. 
George E. Weller to be a member of the Board of General 
Appraisers of Merchandise at New York. 
POSTMASTERS, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Arthur L. Young, Bowman, 
Pearl C. Forslof, Warwick. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fray, January 3, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, out of the issues of whose 
great loving heart come all the rich and varied blessings of life, 
temporal and spiritual, which, if assimilated and made domi- 
nant in the soul of man would transform the world into a 
veritable paradise, help us, we beseech Thee, to overcome the 
evils which doth so easily beset us—selfishness, greed, covetous- 
ness, envy, jealousy, hatred, revenge, egotism, and all that makes 
for evil—that we may be strong, pure, noble, holy. In the Spirit 
o? the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Farr, temporarily, on account of illness in his family. 

To Mr. FAIRFIELD (at the request of Mr. Woop of Indiana), for 
one week on account of illness. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE J. FREDERICK C. TALBOTT. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Sunday, February 9, 1919, be set aside for addresses on the 
life, character, and public services of the Hon. J. FREDERICK C. 
TALBorr, late a Representative from the State of Maryland. 

The SPEAKER? The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, February 9, 1919, be set aside to 
memorialize the late Representative Tarsorr. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

CONTESTED ELECTION CASE-—-WICKERSHAM AGAINST SULZER. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
tested election case of Wickersham against Sulzer, and ask that 
the. Clerk report the resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 492. 

Contested-election case—Wickersham v. Sulzer. 

Resolved, 

1, That Charles A. Sulzer was not elected a Delegate to the House 
of Representatives from the Territory of Alaska in this Congress and is 
not entitled to retain a seat herein. 

2. That James Wickersham was duly elected a Delegate to the House 
of Representatives from the Territory of Alaska in this Congress and is 
entitled to a seat therein, è 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, my understanding 
of the rule is that if we proceed without fixing a time for debate 
we proceed under the rules of the House, and that any Member 
who secures recognition will be entitled to have an hour. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

oar MANN. Mr. Spenker, will the gentleman from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be better, if practicable, to fix the 
time for debate in this case? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not know. I do not imagine 
that it will take up any more time to proceed under the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is this a unanimous report? 
There is no minority report filed. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; it is a unanimous decision 
of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that the Delegate from Alaska 
[Mr. SULZER] and possibly others desire to be heard in opposition 
to the report of the committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. It would be a matter of great convenience to the 
House if they could tell something about when the vote would be 
had upon the resolution. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It would be the intention to have 
the vote some time to-day. I do not think there is any doubt 
about that. It is hard to tell how much time will be necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Louisiana any time 
limit to suggest? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman prefer a re- 
quest for unanimous consent to fix the time? There is no 
minority report filed in this case, and, as the gentleman is well 
aware, there is another matter of very great importance that is 
desired by a great many Members to have disposed of to-day, 
if possible. I suggest to the gentleman the advisability of mak- 
ing a request and fixing the time. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I would not like to make a re- 
quest that would shut anybody off who desires to be heard. I 
am not adviséd as to how much time is desired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of great impor- 
tance, and we ought not to undertake the consideration of it 
with a handful of Members here. I make a point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Ninety-six Members present, 
not a quorum. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to thelr names: 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
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Antho: Eagan 
Ashbrook Emerson 
Benson Essen 
Black Estopinal 
Blackmon Fairchild, B. I.. 
Borland Fairchild, G. W. 
Brand ‘airfield 
Brodbeck Farr 
Brumbaugh Ferris 
Burroughs Fields 
Byrnes, Flynn 
Caldwell Focht 
Candler, Miss. Francis 
Carew Fuller, Mass. 
Carter, Mass, Gallagher 
Carter, Okla. Gallivan 
Cary Garland 
Church Goodall 
Clark, Fla. Graham, III 
Clark, Pa. Graham, Pa. 
Connally, Tex. Gray, N. J 
Cooper, Ohio Greene, Vt. 
C r, W. Va Gregg 
Cople, Griest 
Costello Griffin 
go Hamill 

Currie, Mich. Hamilton, N. Y. 
Curry, Cal. Harrison, Va. 
Dale, Vt. Hayes 
Davis Heaton 
Decker Heflin 
Delaney Heintz 
Dent Helm 
Dewalt Helvering 
Dominick Hood 
Donovan Houston 
Dooling Hull, lowa 
Doughton Humphreys 
Drane Husted 
Drukker Hutchinson 

unn Ireland 
Dupré Jacoway 
Dyer Johnson, 8. Dak. 
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McKenzie 
McKinley 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
— 


Martin 
Mason 
Miller, Minn. 
M 


O'Shaunessy 
Park 
Parker, N. Y. 
Pratt 


R 
Roberts 


Saunders, Va. 
Scott, Iowa 
Reor Pa. 


Shackleford 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Shouse 
pemp 
Smith, Mich, 
Smith, C. B. 
Snell 
Snyder 
Staford 
Sterliag 
Sullivan 


Tague 
Temple 
Templeton 
Thomas 


Wilson, Ill. 
Winslow 

Wise 

Wright 

Young, N. Dak, 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 260 Members answered to their 


names, a quorum. 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 


with further proceedings under the call. 


The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense 


The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors, 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a change of reference of 
House joint resolution 377, introduced by me on yesterday and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, I ask to have it 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


The SPEAKER. 


What is it about? 


Mr. GARD. The joint resolution has for its purpose the ex- 
tending of the thanks of Congress to members of the American 
Protective League, an organization auxiliary to the Department 


of Justice. 

The SPEAKER. 
ferred. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker 


Without objection, the bill will be so re- 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 


Colorado rise? 
Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


Union Calendar. 


I want to call attention to the 
reference of another bill, which, I think, has been wrongly 
referred. It is in the Recorp of December 30, page 930. It is 
Senate bill 1847, referred to the House Calendar, and it should 
have been referred to the Union Calendar. 
The SPEAKER. What is it about? 
It is granting a large quantity 
of land to one of the forest reserves in the State of Wyoming. 
It pertains to the public domain, and really ought to be on the 


I think it has been inadvertently referred, 


for such bills heretofore have gone to the Union Calendar, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair does not fix the calendar. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


I do not know how to get at it, 


but I think it ought to be referred from the House Calendar to 


the Union Calendar. 


The SPEAKER. What is the number of it? 
Senate bill 1847. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks that 
Senate bill 1847 be referred to the Committee on Public 


Lands 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


House. It is now on the House Calendar. 
The SPEAKER. Be referred from the House Calendar to the 


Union Calendar. 


Is there objection? 


No; to the Union Calendar of the 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—I do 
not think I shall object to referring any bill to the House cal- 
endar, but I would like to know what the bill is. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is a bill incorporating quite a 
large territory in the State of Wyoming into one of the national 
forest reserves. It has the approval of both the Interior De- 
partment and the Agricultural Department. I reported the 
bill from the Committee on Public Lands, and the bill belongs 
to the Wyoming Senator and Representative. 

Mr. MANN. It is a matter of change of reference for the 
Speaker whether unanimous consent is given or not; but I 
think nobody has any objection. 

The SPEAKER. Well, let it go, then, The gentleman from 
Louisiana. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—WICKERSHAM AGAINST SULZER. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I am very glad for an opportunity to transfer the re- 
sponsibility of this complicated contested-election case to the 
House. The committee have given rather unusual consideration 
to this case. We felt the responsibility of deciding the case 
according to the law and the evidence and of making a correct 
report to the House of Representatives for what action it might 
deem necessary or fit to take in the premises. This contest 
arose in Alaska out of the election of November 7, 1916. When 
the returns were all in and canvassed there was a majority in 
favor of the contestant, Wickersham, of 31 votes. ‘The matter 
of canvassing the election in Alaska is different from that of 
any State or any other country so far as I know. The act of 
Congress providing for the election of a Delegate from Alaska 
ereated a canvassing board consisting of the governor, the col- 
lector of customs, and the surveyor general. To this board 
was to be sent the complete returns from the various precincts 
of the Territory. To this canvassing board, under the act of 
Congress providing for the election of a Delegate from Alaska, 
was to be sent from the various precincts the election returns. 
This board, in my opinion, has rather unusual powers, because the 
law directing that it meet and canvass these returns does not 
fix any time limit upon how long this canvass may continue. 
In fact, the canvass in this case appeared to extend over several 
months, due to the fact that the election returns were very much 
delayed and reported very slowly. The law further provides 
that the board after canvassing the returns in the various pre- 
cincts shall issue a certificate of election to the candidate having 
the greater number of the votes. Well, upon the completion of 
this canvass of this election some time about the Ist of March, 
1917, the board was prepared to issue certificate to Mr. Wicker- 
sham, as the returns showed that he had a majority of 31 votes. 
Then a proceeding was taken in the United States district 
court by Mr. Sulzer, asking that a writ of mandamus be directed 
to this canvassing board commanding them to reject the returns 
at seven precincts and to issue a certificate of election to 
the contestee, Mr. Sulzer. To this writ the members of the 
board answered, and their answer is set out fully in the report 
of the committee, and upon this answer some time—I think 
about the 23d of March—the judge of the district court for the 
first division—I think it was—of Alaska issued a writ of man- 
damus directed to the canvassing board commanding them— 
of course the preliminary writ had that command——but ordering 
them to make a return. Then the writ was made peremptory, 
directing the canvassing board in the canvass and tabulation 
of the vote to reject the returns of six precincts and not count 
them and issue a certificate of election to the contestee, Mr. 
Sulzer. That was done and upon that order of the court the 
certificate was issued, and Mr. Sulzer was sworn in as a Mem- 
ber of Congress as a Delegate from Alaska. 

Then the contest began in which the proceedings before the 
court were involved, and a number of other questions which are 
discussed in the report. Now, the question that was before the 
court there chiefly was what construction should be placed upon 
the election laws of Alaska. Before the committee there were 
a number of questions raised by Mr. Wickersham which the 
committee thought not necessary to pass upon. In the first 
place, he complained that this case was decided, that this cer- 
tificate which the election board was about to issue to him was 
withheld and issued to Mr. Sulzer, without his being made a 
party to the proceedings. The committee found it unnecessary 
to pass upon that question on account of the peculiar jurisdic- 
tion that Congress has in these cases. In construing an election 
case, Congress sits not only as a court of appeal, but with power 
to try & case either de novo or on appeal. If you take the view 
that Congress is sitting as a court, that we are sitting as judges 
and trying the rights to an office, which in a sense we are, then 
we are a court of very peculiar jurisdiction, because we can try 
a case either on appeal or de novo, or both at the same time, 
For that reason the committee found it unnecessary to pass 
upon the question of whether Mr. Wickersham should have been 
made a party to the proceedings in Alaska. He made another 


contention, that quite a portion of the record is devoted to, that 
the Territorial legislature had exceeded its authority in passing 
the election statute which changed the form of ballot prescribed 
by the act of Congress in 1912. The committee found it unnec- 
essary to pass upon that, because it raised a constitutional 
question. The act of Congress incorporating Alaska and provid- 
ing for the election of a Delegate is held, I suppose, to be the 
constitution of Alaska. That act provided for the election, and 
that the electors might use either a printed or written ballot. 
And so the contention was that in changing that to the Aus- 
tralian ballot the legislature had exceeded its authority. We 
found it unnecessary to enter into a discussion of the question, 
because Congress has never undertaken in passing upon elec- 
tion cases to decide constitutional questions arising in a State. 
Of course, my opinion is that the legislature had authority to 
pass that law. : 

Now, the chief question there, I say, was the correct construc- 
tion of the Alaska election law. This law provided for an 
official ballot under the Australian ballot system, or practically 
as we have it in the States. On account of conditions prevail- 
ing in Alaska—that is, the extent of the Territory and the un- 
certainty of communication—it was deemed advisable for the 
remante to write an exception in the law to the use of official 

ots. 

No doubt, and it is conceded in the hearings, that this grew 
out of past experiences there; that it was probable that in many 
portions of the Territory the official ballots could not be de- 
livered in time, so that if the voters everywhere throughout the 
Territory were given an opportunity to have a voice in their 
elections and to vote there should be some proviso to this 
Australian ballot system authorizing the voters to use other bal- 
lots than those that were official. So in order to meet that the 
legislature wrote into this election law a proviso which is known 
as section 21, and which reads as follows: 


y called and 


legall 
have been received the voters are permitted to write 


or print their ballots— 

Now, that is just what the congressional act says, and that 
these ballots might be prepared by the voters— 
but the judges of election shall in this event certify to the facts 
which prevented the use of the official ballots, which certificate must 
accompany and be made a part of the election returns. 

Now, it so happened that at a number of precincts, so far as 
they became involved in the case, as it appeared before the com- 
mittee—some eight of them, I think—in some outlying sections 
of the Territory the official ballots were not delivered. In some 
of these precincts there was a certificate, or maybe just a line, by 
the election officers, stating that no official ballots had been re- 
ceived. With other precincts—three, I believe, in number, maybe 
four—in sending in the returns there was no certificate attached 
to the returns making any explanation on account of the absence 
of these official ballots. 

Now, when the matter came before the court, of course there 
was no hearing except as to the matter set forth in the plead- 
ings, and the court held that this proviso in the statute was abso- 
lutely mandatory, and ordered the canvassing board to reject 
the votes at those precincts and in another precinct for reasons 
that I will take up later. This established a majority of 19 in 
favor of Mr. Sulzer, and the court authorized a certificate of 
election to be issued to him. 

The question came up in the main sense as to the mandatory 
or directory character of this clause in the statute. There does 
not seem to be any dispute anywhere about the reasons or mov- 
ing causes which induced the legislature to write that provision 
in there. It was written in there in the interest of and for the 
protection of the voters in the outlying, isolated, and remote 
sections of Alaska, where, in all probability, it was not practical 
to deliver the ballots or the election supplies, 

Now, in order to get at the construction of mandatory and 
directory statutes as applied to elections; as I understand it 
and as the courts hold, it is necessary to understand this: That 
in holding an election and applying the law as to whether or not 
certain provisions of a statute or certain portions of a statute are 
mandatory or directory, you divide the question of holding the 
election, you might say, into two divisions. One of those divisions 
is composed of those things that are done, acts performed, up to 
the time that the poll is complete, and the other division relates 
to those things done and acts performed after the poll is closed, 
and relate to the canvass, tabulation, and return of the vote. 

Now, all the courts and all the authorities, so far as I am able 
to find, make that distinction. And the reason for it is this, that 
there are certain things pertaining to the election with which the 
voter is charged, a knowledge of certain things in connection 
with which he acts upon his own responsibility and assumes the 
risk of not comply with the law. For instance, the statutes say 
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that the election must be on a certain day. Every voter knows 
that, the officers know it; the officers and voters are charged with 


knowledge alike. And the statute says that a voter must vote in 
the precinct of which he is a resident. 

Now, in a number of cases the House of Representatives, as 
well as the courts, has held that that provision of the statute 
is mandatory, because the voter knows where he lives; he is 
charged with knowledge of the law, and he must vote in the pre- 
cinct of his residence, the precinct of which he is an inhabitant. 
If he does not do that, he assumes the risk of having his vote 
rejected. It says that the voting shall be by ballot. The voter 
is charged with a knowledge of that law. It says, for instance, 
that the votes must go into the ballot box. The voter is charged 
with a knowledge of that, and those statutes relating to the 
qualification of voters in many States provide that before a man 
can vote he must be registered a certain number of days before 
the election. The voter is charged with a knowledge of that, or 
that he shall pay a poll tax. So that all those things that relate 
to the election up to the time the poll is closed and the verdict 
is made up are construed to be mandatory by the courts, because 
there the voter is charged with the knowledge of those things, 
and he assumes the responsibility in not so acting as the law 
provides, e 

But when the vote is complete there comes the second divi- 
sion, where all the courts and all the authorities make the dis- 
tinction and construe the provisions of the statute as directory, 
especially as to the voter, because when the poll is closed and 
he has cast his ballot the courts have universally placed around 
him protection, and they protect him in the security of his 
right to have his vote counted as cast, and have refused in 
all cases, I might say, to permit negligence on the part of the 
officers making up and returning that vote to deprive the citizen 
of his right to haye his vote counted as cast. 

Now, in this case this certificate related entirely to the return 
of the vote. There is absolutely in this whole record no proof 
of fraud against any precinct thrown out, in the judgment of 
the court. The proviso in the statute says that the voter, in 
the event the official ballots are not received, is permitted to 
write or print his ballot. Now, the voter, when he writes or 
prints that ballot in the absence of an official ballot furnished to 
him, does exactly what the law permits him to do and what the 
law stated he might do under those conditions, and then it im- 
poses upon the judges of election a duty. That is the first 
part of it. It authorizes the voter in those sections of the Ter- 
ritory where the ballot was not received to write or print his 
ballot. Then it imposes upon the judges of election the duty of 
making an explanation about the absence of this official ballot. 
That relates absolutely to the return of the vote as it is east. 
It relates absolutely and solely to the duty imposed upon the 
officers, and under the construction of those statutes, as they 
have been construed time and time again by this House and the 
courts, that provision is directory, because it is after the clos- 
ing of the polls, after the voter’s ballot is in the ballot box, 
and he is no longer protected against the willful conduct or 
the negligence of those officers, unless it be by placing that kind 
of construction on the statute, and that is the underlying reason 
for all of it. 

That is the main point relative to the decision of the court 
as to holding that provision of the statute is mandatory and 
ordering these votes not counted and ordering the certificate 
to be issued to Mr. Sulzer on account of the fact that it changed 
the result of the vote there. And it goes further than that, as 
I understand it. Of course, that opinion, if you will read it, 
might be construed to mean a great many things, but it goes 
so far as to hold that this provision of the statute is mandatory 
to the extent that it vitiates this return, that it nullifies the 
return, and that the man who is entitled to-the office that would 
be secured by that vote would have no power to go into a court 
and have the evidence adduced to show whether or not these 
ballots might be there and have them counted. Of course, I say 
that is the effect of it. 

Now, we were unable to agree with that construction of that 
statute, especially without any line or word of proof of any 
fraud. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question right there? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Supposing under the election laws of Con- 
gress applicable to Alaska and this Australian ballot law, passed 
by the Territorial Legislature of Alaska, a voter appeared at 
the election booth, went into the booth, and then came up and 
delivered to the officers of election a ballot that was not official. 
Would he be @uilty of any offense by offering or attempting to 
cast that vote? 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Of course, to answer that I will 
have to state a little more about the law. 

Mr. RAKER. Assuming, now, that all the election returns 
and the ballots are at the polls. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will auswer that in this way: 
Under this statute it is made the duty of the judges of election 
to receive the official ballots. It is made the duty of the judges 
of election to have those at the polls and deliver them to each 
voter as he appears to vote. Then, under that condition, if the 
official ballot is there and the voter declined to use it and used 
a nenofficial ballot, of course he would be acting entirely outside 
the law and would assume all the responsibility of having his 
vote not counted or of being prosecuted. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to get the attitude of the voter. Sup- 
pose he goes to the election bootlr and gets a ballot and then 
comes out and hands to the judge of election a ballot that is not 
official, assuming, now, that all the paraphernalia—the ballots 
and tally sheets of election—were there. Would that voter be 
guilty of any offense? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. If the official ballots were there 
in the manner that the law contemplates and were supplied to 
the voter? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I think he would be outside of 
the law and would violate the law to cast that vote. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, one other question. Suppose the judges 
of election, with all the paraphernalia—ballots, and otherwise— 
at the election booth should receive a ballot that is not an offi- 
cial ballot under the Alaskan statute. Would they be guilty of 
any offense by receiving it—the judges of election themselves? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. If they had the official ballots? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. There would not be any question 
about that at all. If the official ballots were there and in the 
possession of the judges, the law imposes upon them the duty of 
supplying the voters with them, and if they fail to do that they 
have not complied with the law. 

Mr. RAKER. I know; but the judges of election, if they 
opened that ballot to see whether it was official or not, would 
be guilty of a felony, would they not, under the Alaskan statute? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I have never known of any 
Australian ballot which, when it was folded, did not notify 
the judges of election that it was an official ballot, so that it 


‘would not be necessary to open it. 


Mr. RAKER. Then the point is that in this particular law the 
official ballot is designated by printing to show that it is an 
official ballot. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. I am sure that is true. 

Now, I want to get back to a discussion of this legal propo- 
sition. 

On the question of when you can construe election statutes as 
directory and when you must construe them as mandatory there 
are a number of cases cited in this report of the committee. 
The general citation which I have quoted is from McCrary on 
Elections. Then, there is a case cited from Missouri (Horsefall 
v. School District, 143 Mo., 542) which upholds exactly what 
the committee found in this case. It says this: 

The decisions of the supreme court in this State have not been alto- 
gether harmonious as to the effect of irregularities upon the result of 
an election, and we shall not attempt to review these cases, but we 
think that it may now be said to be the established rule in this State, 
as it is generally in other jurisdictions, that when a statute expressly 
declares any particular act to be essential to the validity of an election, 
then the act must be performed in the manner provided or the election 
will be void. 

Now, you will notice this exception in the Alaska statute. 
It does not say that the want of this certificate shall void the 
vote. The legislature did not place any penalty upon the voter 
there at all. Practically all of the statutes relative to the“ 
Australian ballot prescribe that a ballot not in a certain form 
shall not be received and shall not be counted. Now, the courts 
have usually construed that portion of the statute to be manda- 
tory. This decision continues: 

Also, if the statute provides specifically that a ballot not in prescribed 
form shall not be counted, then the provision is mandatory and the 
courts will enforce it; but if the statute merely provides that certain 
things shall be done and does not prescribe what results shall follow if 
these things are not done, then the provision is directory merely— 

That fits in exactly with the Alaska situation— 
and the final test as to the legality of either the election or the ballot 
is whether or not the voters have been given an opportunity to express, 
and have fairly expressed, their will. If they have, the election will 
be upheld or the ballot counted, as the case may be. 

Now, there is a very interesting case on that doctrine, and 
the law of this case, found in Sixty-eighth Texas, page 30, 
Fowler against The State, which involves questions very much 
like the one involyed in this case. The complaint there was 
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relative to making ap a faulty return. For instance, it was 
charged that no tally sheets or poll lists were kept and returned 
as required by law. The statute required that the tally sheets 
and poll lists be kept and made a part of the return. 

It was also charged that the ballot box was sent to the 
county judge by mail instead of by the officer designated by 
law, and that the returns were not made in triplicate, as re- 
quired by law. 

Now, Chief Justice Willie, of the State of Texas, a judge 
whose decisions, I understand, are held in very high regard by 
the Texas bar, discusses and states this situation more clearly 
than almost any other decision I have seen. He says: 

Without separately considering each of the objections raised to the 
manner of holdin e election at precinct No. 3 and of returning its 
result, all such objections, including those we have already passed upon, 
may be disposed of on the ground that the requirements of the election 
Jaw not obeyed by the managers were not mandafory but directory. 
The statute docs not say that a failure to pursue the course pointed out 
by it In these respects shall vitinte the election, nor is there anything 
in the nature of these provisions which requires us to give them that 
effect. The object of every popular election for officers is to ascertain 
the will of the eves oe as to what persons shall serve them as such in 
the various positions to be filled. A free, fair, and full expression of the 
public will is sought, and certaln means are prescribed y 
most certain to bring about the desired result, Some of these, from 
their very nature, or from the manner in which they are prescribed, are 
deemed absolutely essential to the accomplishment of the desired result. 
Among these may be named the requirement that the voting shall be by 
ballot ; that it shall take place on a certain day and within certain pre- 
cincts, etc. These are prescribed to insure perfect freedom of choice to 
the citizen, to serve his convenience in getting to the polls, and to bring 
out a full vote at the election. 

‘Then there are other requirements, such as those which have been 
neglected in this case, that are merely formal in their character. The 
law deems that it is proper that they should be pursued in order to pre- 
vent frauds in the election and tampering with the votes and returns. 
If strictly followed, they furnish the best evidence that the election has 
been fairly conducted, and the burden of proof to show that it was not, 
either wholly or in part, rests upon the party attacking the returns. 
But these requirements are always treated as directory unless the law, 
either expressly or in effect, makes them essential to the validity of the 
election, Electors must not be deprived of their votes on account of any. 
technical objection to the manner in which the election has been held, 
or for any misconduct on the part of its presiding officers, if these have 
not affected the true result of the election. (Cooley's Constitutional 
Limitations, 617, 618; Prince v. Skillin, 71 Maine, 361.) This would be 
to deprive the citizen of a great constitutional privilege for a mere 
informality ; to place it within the power of a few persons to defeat the 
right of suffrage altogether. ‘The very means provided to insure a fair 
and proper election might become an instrument of fraud and dishonesty, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What are the requirements of the Alaska 
law in reference to the returns to be made to the canvassing 
board? In other words, is anything more required than the 
usual return, and this certificate. that you state is required to 
be made, as to their not having received the official ballots? 
What other things, if any, are required? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The only other thing except 
the usual return is that when the polls close the judges of elec- 
tion are to make up the certificates and return one set to the 
clerk of the United States district court for that division and 
another set, with the ballots, to the canvassing board. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Les. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to know if, for the precincts where 
those certificates were not received, there were ballots received? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. : 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the law of Alaska provide for re- 
ceiving the ballots in addition to the returns? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. Here is what it says. I 
will read section 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand that the judges must make an 
official statement that the official ballots were not there, and 
that that was the reason why the official- ballots were not used 
and other ballots were used. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The law says that the judges 
shall make a certificate showing why the official ballots were 
not used and make that a part of the return, yes. 

In answer to the gentleman from Oklahoma, here is what 
the statute provides: 

The election board at each 


law as the 


lling place as soon as the polls are 
closed shall immediately publicly 1 0 to open the ballot box and 
count and canvass the votes cast, and they shall thereupon, under 
their hands and seals, make out in duplicate a certificate of the result 
of said election, ifying the number of votes, in words and figures, 
cast for each candidate, and they shall then immediately carefully and 
securely seal up in one enyelope one of said duplicate certificates and 
one of the registers of voters, ali the ballots cast, and all affidavits 
made, and mail such sever with said papers inclosed, at the nearest 
post office by registered mai ir possible, duly addressed to the governor 
of Alaska at his agi of residence, with the postage prepaid thereon. 
The other duplicate certificate and ster of voters, with the oaths 
of the judges of election, the judges of election shall at once seal up 
in an envelo: addre to the clerk of the district court for the 
division in which the precinct is situate, at his place of residence, with 
the postage thereon prepaid, and deposit the same in the nearest post 
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office by ‘istered mail, if possible. And the said clerk shall, as soon 
as he receives the said duplicate certificate, at once make out and 
duly mail to the governor of Alaska a certified copy of such certificate. 
Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? k 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will. s 
Mr. McKEOWN. Whether or not these returns contain any- 
thing except the ballots? 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; the register and poll book 


were there. 
Mr. McKEOWN,. Had they been received by the election 
officials? 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I think so. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Was there any testimony as to why they 
were received and the ballots not received? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. In reference to the duty of 
the canyassing board, the act further says: 

The said canvassing board shall commence the performance of its 
duties at the office of the governor within 10 days after the third Tues- 
day of October of each year in which an election is held under and by 
virtue of this act, and shall continue with such work from day to day 
until the same is completed, and said canvass shall be publicly made. 

As to why the votes should be sent the statute is silent. 

Upholding the doctrine I have stated there will be found a 
ease in the Forty-fourth of Alabama, Montgomery against Henry, 
which upholds the same doctrine as laid down by the Texas 
court and the Missouri court. Also in the Thirty-fourth of 
Nebraska will be found a very interesting case on that question, 
and which adopts the dissenting opinion of Justice Peckham in 
the famous New York case, which has been quoted very largely 
in the briefs in this case. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Having to vote on this matter, T would like 
the benefit of the chairman’s views. Speaking of the question 
of the mandatory provision of the act and whether or not it is 
directory and that only those provisions which really relate to 
the returns of the election officers are directory, is there any- 
thing in the Alaskan statute which requires the voter to know 
whether or not there are legal ballots at the election precincts 
before he votes? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The law provides that it is the 
duty of the officers, judges of election—and I think that would 
be true not only in Alaska but in every other place—the law 
makes it the duty of the clerk of the district court to prepare 
the ballots and send them to the various commissioners in the 
district, and they distribute them to the various precincts and 
election officers. So under the statute it is the duty of the 
judges of election to receive the ballots and have them at the 
precincts and supply the voters with the ballots as they appear 
to vote. So I would take it that if the voter appeared and he 
was unable to secure an official ballot from the judges of the 
election, or if they did not furnish him with it, he would come 
within the statute and have the right to prepare his own ballot. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman says whether or not the ballots 
were there. Suppose the ballots had been delivered to the elec- 
tion officers, but were not actually furnished to the voter, could 
he then use a ballot made by himself? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not think that would be a 
ease that the Territorial legislature had in mind in writing 
this provision, because that would be a case of fraud on the 
part of the officers. The object of the legislature in enacting 
this provision of the statute was to secure to the people the right 
to vote in that portion of the Territory where no ballots could 
be delivered. They knew from past experience that that would 
be true. It is possible to imagine a case where the officers join 
in a fraud in order to withhold the ballots, but what the ob- 
ject would be I do not khow. I do not think the legislature 
had in mind any such case. 

Mr. RAKER. Suppose a case of this kind: Ballots had been 
received by the election officers and the election was conducted 
on a nonofficial ballot, would that election be legal in that pre- 
cinct under the gentleman’s view of the Australian ballot law? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It is possible to imagine that 
ease. I do not think it would. When you are construing a 
proviso it is construed in the sense that you are not to include 
any cases not contemplated by the legislature. A-proviso is a 
limitation on the enactment. I think that it is certain that the 
legislature in enacting that clause to give these people the right 
to vote did not have in contemplation an imaginary case such 
as the gentleman from California has stated, where the officers 
would form a conspiracy to commit fraud and then fail to in- 
clude the certificate. ; 

Mr. RAKER. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Certainly. 
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Mr. RAKER. If the voter applies to the judges for his ballot, 
is it the gentleman’s view that they then advise him whether 
2 the official ballots are there and whether others can be 
v ? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It is presumed that the officers 
will perform the duties imposed on them by the plain terms of 
the statute. Of course, if the official ballots were there, there 
would be no advice necessary; but if they are not there it is 
the duty of the presiding officer of the election to so advise the 
man when he appears to vote. The gentleman has stated an 
imaginary case where the oflicers form a conspiracy to with- 
hold the ballots, and I suppose he assumes, in order to protect 
themselves, that they would withhold or decline to make a cer- 
tificate. But I think that is stretching the imagination to quite 
a long limit, because I think the gentleman from California 
knows that when officers go out to violate the law about the 
first thing they do is to look up the law and come as near as 
possible to complying with the letter of it. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will pardon me, I am only 
seeking information. In this contest, while the record is volu- 
minous, I doubt whether any Members have had the oppor- 
tunity to read it. Did any of the election officers in those 
precincts and contests testify, or were their affidavits taken, 
relative to the presence or nonpresence of the official ballots at 
election? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. I shall come to the discus- 
sion of that part a little later. We have been cited to a number 
of cases, to which I understand Members of the House have 
been cited, as being contrary to the conclusion reached by the 


committee in construing this statute as directory. The main 


case in that respect is in the One hundred and thirty-eighth 
Northwestern Reporter. That is a South Dakota case, but I have 
read that case very carefully, and if the Members feel suffi- 
ciently interested I think they will find it exactly upholds the 
contentions of the committee in this case. There was no clause 
in the statute saying that certain kinds of ballots should not 
be counted, but the statute required that in voting upon the 
liquor question ballots should be separate from all other ballots, 
and it made the duty of the county auditor to prepare these bal- 
lots and display them in his office three days before the election, 
and there where the voters had used ballots in cases where city 
ordinances and other things were submitted at the same time 
the court rejected them. ‘There is nothing in that contrary to 
the findings of the committee. The voter was charged with the 
knowledge of the law as to what kind of ballot he should use, 
That is true under the Australian ballot in general, and if that 
ballot is not counted he has no complaint to make. So that case 
does not interfere. I submit this proposition. I do not believe 
a case can be cited in the books or in the decisions and proceed- 
ings of this House where, under a statute relating to the making 
of a return in an election case, after the ballot has passed with- 
out the hands of the voter, and he has no means of protecting 
himself and is not charged with any knowledge, that he is held 
to have cast an illegal ballot on account of some act of the 
officers. I submit that there is not a case that would sustain a 
proposition holding that statute directory and throwing those 
ballots out. 

The New York case is probably the strongest that can be 
found upon that proposition, but in that statute it is directly 
stated that a ballot with a distinguishing mark of any kind 
upon it shall not be counted, and, because the ballots in a certain 
number of precincts were the ballots that were numbered for 
another precinct, it was held that was a distinguishing mark. 
In other words, ballots for precinct No. 10 could not be voted 
in precinct No. 5, because of the prohibitory words of the 
statute, but Chief Justice Peckham dissented in that case, and 
I think you will find that the dissenting opinion, right in the 
face of the statute, has been cited more in controlling election 
cases than the majority opinion of the court. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Did the committee have proof aliunde of the 
authenticity of these ballots which the committee thought 
should be counted? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, Yes; that is discussed in the 
report. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have not read the report. It is a fact 
that the committee had that proof? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. I shall get to that directly. 

Mr. BURNETT, I thought it germane to that question as to 
the certification by the judges. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Is there any provision in the law of Alaska 
that the canvassing board may go behind the returns as they 
come in to them? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. There is nothing in the statute 
on that subject, in my judgment. This Alaska board has very 
peculiar powers. Of course, you know there are two different 
views about going behind returns of the election by the can- 
vassing board. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Usually they can not. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. They can not, except for one 
purpose. They are authorized to do it to complete the returns 
for the purpose of supplying deficiencies in returns, for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to the returns. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I wanted to know if there is any provision 
of that kind why they did not go back aud get certificates. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. If the gentleman would read 
the hearings—— 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have read the hearings and the testimony. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The question came up, and ac- 
cording to the contentions made to the committee under the 
decisions of the court it did not make any difference whether 
they went back and got them. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. That was the decision of the court? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; and though the proof might 
be ever so conclusive, still that vote was nullified and vitiated 
by the fact that they were not made immediately and then 
closed with the returns. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That decision of the court was before they 
would have had time to go back and get them? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I would not like to make a state- 
ment on that, because it is hard to tell when you would ever go 
back and get returns from certain portions of Alaska. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman leaves the 
legal feature would he submit to a question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. In my view it was the duty 
of this election board, composed of the governor and these other 
Officials, sitting there with unlimited time, returns then having 
been coming in for several months, to complete those returns if 
they could and ascertain the will of the people, but under the 
decisions of this court and the contentions made to this com- 
mittee it did not make any difference. You might show there 
were no ballots within 500 miles of the precinct, and yet you 
would not be permitted to make that proof and establish your 
case in court, and that is the main part that the committee could 
not attempt to do. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I promised to first yield to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

Mr. RAKER. I will gladly yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. HOWARD. As I understand it, this is a unanimous re- 
port of the committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; but I would say that I do 
not think Mr, PoLxK ever agreed to our construction of the law 
as to the directory character of the statute. 

Mr. HOWARD. It occurs to me that this is a very serious 
situation. The sitting Member has drawn $4,500 of mileage, 
and the committee brings in here, just a few days before the 
adjournment of the regular session of Congress, a report unseat- 
inz this sitting Member and seating arcther Member for just 
a few days. As I understand it, the courts of Alaska passed 
upon the legality of this election and decided in favor of the 
sitting Member. Is that true? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. I would not say that they 
passed on the legality of this election. 

Mr. HOWARD. In other words, it was adjudicated by the 
judicial machinery of Alaska. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Not the merits of the case. 

Mr. HOWARD. How could the court determine that the sit- 
ting Member was entitled to his seat unless they had some facts 
before it on which to act? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Well, now, if the gentleman had 
read the proceedings there he would have that information. 

Mr. HOWARD. But—— 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, 
statement about it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Now, there are some other questions I want 
to ask. As I understand it, since this contest has been filed, 
which was filed with the committee—when? 

Mr. SULZER. This contest was placed before the committee 
in March. 

Mr. HOWARD. Of what year, this year or last year? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Last year. The gentleman knows 
it takes a year to count the votes. 


Or had he heard my preliminary. 


1919. 


Mr. HOWARD. Of course the gentleman means March, 1917. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; I mean March, 1918. 

Mr. HOWARD. I meant 1918, Now, why is it the committee 
has taken nearly a year to act on this case? What was the 
trouble? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Georgia I am not going to make any apology for the action 
of the committee on this case—— 

Mr. HOWARD. I understand, and I am not making any criti- 
cism; I am trying to get the facts. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Any more than were made for 
cases of like character. Of course, I think the gentleman is en- 
titled to an explanation, and that is what he is asking for, I 
understand. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Of course, that is not an un- 
common occurrence here in contested-election cases, 

Mr. HOWARD. I know it. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The committee has given very 
unusual consideration to this case. We have had other election 
cases to pass on, and I suppose the gentleman knows enough 
about the duties of a Congressman to know that he can not 
spend all his time investigating and going into these records. As 
a further explanation I would say that after the committee had 
once reached a conclusion about this case upon the application 
of Mr, Sulzer's attorney we reopened the case and reconsidered it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Now, they have held another election in 
Alaska since this contest has been pending when the sitting 
Member, Sulzer, has been elected again by just about the 
majority he was elected to the Sixty-fifth Congress, and an- 
other contest is on as between the two parties, Wickersham 
and Sulzer; is not that true? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
that. 

Mr. HOWARD. Now, the committee propose in this report 
to unseat Sulzer and seat Wickersham for 49 days before the 
expiration of the last session of this Congress to which he 
was elected, and then the Government—the taxpayers—pay 
Sulzer $19,500, as the sitting Member, and they turn around 
and pay Wickersham $19,500, making it cost the taxpayers on 
the committee’s action practically $40,000. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I wish to say to the gentleman 
I would be ashamed to be a Member of this House if I thought 
it took into consideration the question of dollars and cents in 
passing upon a judicial question. [Applause on the Republican 
side. | 

Mr. HOWARD. ‘There is more in that than this—I under- 
stand some gentlemen on the other side—but there is more in 
2 than dollars and cents, and this thing can be carried on in 

aska 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I have not any interest in that. 

Mr. HOWARD. Indefinitely, and I look upon it with great 
suspicion, and I will give my reasons when I get a little time 
directly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I want to make a statement 
with respect to what was said by the gentleman from Georgia, 
and that is that the committee has not taken into consideration 
anything except to reach a correct conclusion on this case. It 
has taken its time to consider the case and to make an investi- 
gation of the case, and to make a correct report to this House, 
and I think it would be an act of reflection upon a committee of 
Congress or a court to inquire if it took into consideration the 
question of dollars and cents in reaching a correct conclusion 
in any lawsuit. So I have no apology to make for the action 
of the committee in this case. The facts are in the record and 
the report sets them out, I think, correctly. 

Mr. HOWARD. Just one other question I would like to go 
in the record in this connection, if the gentleman will yield. 
A man named Strong was appointed governor of Alaska? 

ae WILSON of Louisiana. I would rather the gentle- 

an 

Ir. HOWARD. He took the side of Wickersham, the contes- 
tant in this election case, and the administration, after putting 
into operation all of its machinery and making a most thorough 
and sifting investigation, unseated Strong as governor of Alaska, 
giving as the reason his connection with this case. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I understand the governor of 
Alaska is appointed by the President. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. I understand that is not true, that there is 
some form of election. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
with this case, 


I do not know anything about 


Will the gentleman permit a 


That is not in any way connected 
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Mr. HOWARD. I was informed here by some Republican 
Member. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man Arom Louisiana if the people of Alaska elect their gov- 
ernor . 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; I just stated it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I was informed by one of my Republican 
friends that such a thing was true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not know where he got that 
information. 

Mr. HOWARD. I viewed it with a great deal of suspicion, 
but I thought I would put it in. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Was there any charge made by 
the contestee or by anybody for him that in those precincts 
named on page 2 of the committee’s report, the votes are not 
given correctly? For example, Wickersham 25, Sulzer 3; in 
another, Wickersham 10, Sulzer 6; in another, Wickersham 7, 
Sulzer 3; in another, Wickersham 10, Sulzer 3; in another, 
Wickersham 13, Sulzer 4; in rok Wickersham 3, Sulzer a 
in another, Wickersham 8. Sulzer 2 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So, then, it is true, as claimed 
by the contestant and admitted by the contestee, that the voters 
in those districts cast a majority, as herein indicated, for 
Wickersham? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. There has been no question 
raised as to whether the votes were cast or not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then, as the House has the 
sole authority under the Constitution to determine who shall 
be Members of this body, the question before us is whether we 
shall disfranchise these voters who admittedly cast a majority 
of their votes for Wickersham because some of the election 
officers in that Territory failed to do their sworn duty. That is 
the question before us, is it not? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The gentleman may construe it 
that way. It is largely true. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I have read the report. Am I correct in this 
conclusion from that report, that the decision in this case turns 
on a legal proposition? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Not entirely; no. Relative to 
these votes at these particular precincts we have been dis- 
cussing, it does. 

Mr. WINGO. There are two batches of votes. One is in 
these precincts where there is irregularity on account of either 
the ballots used or the certificates. The other is the soldier 
vote. Are there any other cases of voters? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. There is a question as to Indian 


votes. 

Mr. WINGO. Those are the three? 
` Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. But this is the question before 
the court 

Mr. WINGO. I gather from the gentleman's report, which I 
have read, that the question the House is going to have to deter- 
mine is a legal question. There is not a question of fraud; 
there is not a question of how the voters voted, but a question of 
whether or not we will permit certain votes to be counted and 
will determine that by the determination of a legal question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That is largely true. 

Mr. WINGO. Is this legal question involved—I could not 
gather it from the report—the question is whether or not the act 
of Congress will control out there or whether the act of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. The question was raised, 
but the committee decided it was not necessary to pass upon it. 

Mr. WINGO. I see in the hearings in the Senate committee, 
in the impeachment charges concerning the Federal judge, that 
the grounds of that impeachment, or the principal ground, was 
that he undertook to base his decision upon an act of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska instead of upon an act of Congress. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That was not considered by the 
committee at all, because it raised a constitutional question, 
and a committee in Congress in passing upon these questions 
never deals with constitutional questions. 

Mr. WINGO. In passing upor this legal question, does the 
gentleman base his conclusion upon the act of Congress con- 
trolling the election out there or the act of the legislature? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. On the act of the territorial leg- 
islature. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentieman base his conclusion upon 
the acts of the Territorial legislature out there? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 
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Mr. WINGO. Does the Territorial legislative act determine 
the legal question that is involved here? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It arises on account of certain 
provisions in this Territorial act; yes. s 

Mr. WINGO. Those provisions do not seem to be as strange 
as the committee's report indicates. There are provisions in 
different States as to the certificate, the character of ballots 
used, and what the voter may do. Now, what have the courts 
of the different States decided on the question of whether you 
should throw out a box in its entirety? Or will you purge it 
and undertake to poll each of the voters and ascertain how 
each one voted? Has the gentleman set out the decisions of the 
States on that question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That question is not involved 
here at all, 

Mr. WINGO. I take it from the gentleman's own statement 
that it is involved. It may not be involved if the gentleman 
decides the single legal proposition, but the House may differ 
with him on one legal proposition and agree on another. Has 
the committee furnished the House a decision on this ques- 
tion: If you find the ballots have not been cast in accordance 
with the law and you want to arrive at the true intent of the 
voters, have you undertaken to take up and determine whether 
or not all these ballots were legally cast or that some were 
and some were not? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
in the case. 

Mr. WINGO. From the gentleman's statement in the report 
I think it is. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
las expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I would like to complete my 
statement. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Louisiana be 
extended 30 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That is not an issue in the case. 

Mr. WINGO. It is to my mind, from the fact that the com- 
mittee has so reported. The committee has not undertaken to 
furnish the House the decisions of the court on that feature. 
Here is the point: Say that the direction with reference to using 
official ballots is purely directory. All right. Is there no ques- 
tion at all but that each and every one of these ballots was 
clear and unequivocal? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. That is not involved. 

Mr. WINGO. And that the only technicality that is involved 
was the question of whether or not the ballots had been fur- 
nished by the proper authority? Is that the only question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That is the only question. - The 
question hinges upon the decision relative to these precincts, 
the decision of the judge ordering them to be thrown out for 
failure of that certificate to be placed in there by the judges of 
election. Now, nobody offered any proof to show that the votes 
were not cast or that there was not any error in the action of 
the judge, and the committee did not undertake to consider that 
question, 

Mr. WINGO. It was not considered an issue in the case? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; it was not an issue in the 
case. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. DENISON. ‘The committee does not take up any ques- 
tion that the parties themselves did not raise? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. That is the point. 

Mr. WINGO. But the House sitting as a court can take up a 
question, even though neither of the parties does. We are here 
determining not so much the merits of this single case, but a 
principle, a ruled action as a basis to determine not only this 
case, but others of similar character. We want to reach a cor- 
rect conclusion on the principles involved, regardless of the fact 
-that this is from Alaska or anywhere else. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I hope everybody takes that 
view. 

Mr. WINGO. 
the committee? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘How many Members were present at the meet- 
ing of the committee at the time the committee made that 


That is not a question at issue 


The gentleman has a unanimous report from 


report? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It was under consideration 
twice. This report has been submitted to every member of the 
committee, 


a eee 


Mr. WINGO. How many Members were present at the time 
you acted on it? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not recollect; but there 
was a quorum, and those who were not there at the first meet- 
ing were present at the subsequent meeting of the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Were there more than six there? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I say we never acted without a 
quorum. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman say that all members of 
the committee approve this? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. There were seven. 

Mr. WINGO. I say, does the gentleman say all the members 
of the committee approve this report? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WINGO. I have been informed otherwise by a member 
of the committee. . 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I want to ask the gentleman a question in regard 
to this court that made the finding upon which the claim of 
Delegate Sulzer is based. Is that a court of final jurisdiction? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It is the United States District 
Court of Alaska. and then there is a court of appeals. 

Mr. GARD. Was the case ever appealed to a higher court? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. The case came to the House 
of Representatives after the decision was given to Mr. SULZER. 

Mr. GARD. By the district court, without appeal to any 
other court? 


Mr, WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? i 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. ! 


Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 
that suit? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. I have stated that. 

Mr. BURNETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. As I understood the answer that the gen- 
tleman gave to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxcol], 
after you had passed upon that question of the certificate being 
directory or mandatory, then you did not go further and in- 
quire into the legality of the ballots that were claimed to be 
east? : 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. 

Mr. BURNETT. Would not the burden be upon the con- 
testant, who wanted the ballots cast in his favor, to show that 
these were legal ballots that had been cast by somebody, and 
did you take into consideraion any such evidence as that? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. Judge Jennings, the court, 
held that if the statute were directory the certificate should be 
issued to Mr. Wickersham, and that would have shifted the 
burden of proof. 

Mr. BURNETT. You wanted proof as to who was elected; 
You wanted a basis upon which to decide who was elected. 
How can you do that when you have not taken any testimony to 
show the validity of these very ballots on which it appears to 
hinge? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. If the official ballots were not 
there, there is no question about it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does not the contestant make the question 
himself, and is not the burden of proof on him to show that 
these ballots were cast, and cast for him? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. In canvassing the returns made 
to this board it was the duty of this board to issue the certifi- 
eate of election under that law to the man having a majority 
of those votes. Then the board would have thrown on the man 
contesting the burden of showing a majority under that return, 
But there is no question like that involved here. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I think the gen- 
tleman ought to be permitted to proceed, so that we can get 
some idea of this case. 

Mr. WINGO. With all due respect to the gentleman from 
Michigan, that was the object of my question. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The questions which the gens 
tleman asked were very interesting. 

Mr. WINGO. I may be wrong in the conclusion that I have 
in mind, but I want to ask the gentleman this question: Was 
that canvassing board acting in a ministerial capacity? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. You would have to get that from 
a reading of the statute. It says that the canvassing board-—— 

Mr. WINGO. I have not looked it up lately, but what have 
the courts decided on that? Is that a ministerial act? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Purely ministerial. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, they have to take what comes 
to them? 


Was Mr. Wickersham a party to 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 


That was the position taken. 
The law says that they shall canvass the return certificate and 
issue the certificate to the one having the majority of votes; 
and they were attempting to do that, and they would have done 
that but for the erder of the court to withhold the certificate 
from Mr. Wickersham and issue it to Mr. Sulzer. 


Mr. WINGO. But it hinges upon the question as to whether 
the statute was mandatory or not, so that the legal ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. We discussed other questions, 
but that is the only thing involved here. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is sure that the canvassing 
boards have acted purely in a ministerial capacity? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That was the construction, 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. Does the gentleman mean that the canvassing 
board itself took that position, that it was acting in a purely 
ministerial capacity and not as a judicial body? 

Mr. WINGO. The only body that has undertaken to pass 
upon the judicial question was the Federal judge. The can- 
yassing board construed that they were a ministerial body? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

There was one other precinct that was ordered thrown out 
where the official ballots were used, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to that. The position has been taken here 
that it would be wrong for the Congress or a committee of Con- 
gress to overrule the decision of the judge in ordering these 
ballots to be cast out. 

Another precinct was known as Vault. At this precinct the offi- 
cial ballots were used. The register and certificate of election that 
came from the judges of election were not signed. The law pro- 
vides that a duplicate certificate shall be made, that that duplicate 
certificate shall be sent to the clerk of the United States court, 
and that a copy shall be made and sent to the governor of Alaska 
for the use of this board. In that precinct the certified copy 
made by the clerk of the district court showed that the certifi- 
cate was properly signed. This was a return provided for in 
ths law, made by the officer who was the legal custodian of the 
document, Yet the court ordered that precinct thrown out. 
Now, I respectfully submit that it is impossible to follow the 
decision of the judge in a matter like that. I do not believe 
there is a lawyer in this House or a man in this House who can 
sanction the action of the judge in throwing out the ballots of a 
precinct where the statute specifically provides that the certifi- 
cate shall be made in duplicate, that it shall go to the clerk of 
the district court, and that he shall immediately make a copy 
and send it to the canvassing board. That return was made, 
and it showed that the duplicate sent to the clerk was properly 
signed. Yet that precinct was ordered thrown out. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What was the ground on which the judge 
ordered it thrown out? Did he assign any reason for it? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiane. On the ground that it was their 
duty to consicer the certificate coming from the judges of elec- 
tion, and that that one was defective. Yet, in order to provide 
against that very thing, the statute provided that the clerk of 
the court should make a copy and send it te the convassing 
board, and that copy showed the proper signatures. 

Mr. GARD. Why was it that no appeal was taken from the 
decision of the court? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Of course, I can not answer 
that question, because as soon as Mr. Sulzer was sworn in the 
matter was shifted to the House, and a contest started here. 

Mr. GARD. There is no evidence to show why an appeal was 
not taken? 

Mr. WILSON*of Louisiana. No. Mr. Wickersham was not 
a party to the suit, and I suppose when a man Has a choice of 
tribunals he has a right to choose the tribunal to try his case. 
Just what reasons actuated him I do not know. 

Now, the committee found itself absolutely unable to agree 
with the court, and I do not believe that any man could read that 
decision and agree with the action of the court in throwing out 
the ballots in the Vault precinct. 

The question comes up as to whether or not the official bal- 
lots were at the various precincts involved in this election. A 
portion of these precincts were out on Bristol Bay, some 500 
or 600 miles from Valdez. The three precincts Involved there 
are Choggiung, Nushagak, and Bonafield. The record plainly 
showed that there was not a single official ballot received in 
that section of the Territory, on Bristol Bay. At Naknek, an- 
other precinct in that district, they had the official register aud 
tally book. I want you to follow this to see why the committee 
reached the conclusion that-it was not necessary to take any 
more evidence to find that the official ballots were not there. 
At Naknek they had the official register and tally book, and 


they used what are known as party workers’ ballots, on which 
the name of Mr. Sulzer was printed. At that precinct the vote 
was 9 for Sulzer and none for Wickersham. With the return 
from that precinct there is a certificate stating that they did 
not receive the official ballots. 

Now, over at Nushagak, in that same district on Bristol Bay, 
the same election supplies were used. The tickets had Mr. Sul- 
zer's name on them, and opposite that there was a blank, and 
the voters there wrote the name of Mr. Wickersham in the 
blank, and at that precinct there were 10 ballots for Mr. Wicker- 
sham and 3 for Mr. Sulzer. In that particular precinct the 
certificate as to the absence of the official ballots was not in- 
closed ; but at the other precinct of Naknek, where they cast the 
9 votes solidly for Mr. Sulzer, they used this very same bal- 
lot and had this same portion of the election supplies. There 
in this same division, out on this bay, they had exactly the same 
election supplies as at the other precinct. At Choggiung, the 
other precinct on Bristol Bay, they used the same register and 
tally book, and there the voters made their ballots with a type- 
writer. At the remaining precinct of Koggiung on Bristol Bay, 
there wes no election held. There was a notice that the voters 
would appear and vote at one of the other precincts. 

Now, the commitee found, from an examination of those 
returns and those ballots, that in this section of the Terri- 
tory, in the Bristol Bay district, there was not a single official 
ballot used. It was the duty of the judges of election to supply 
the voters with the official ballots if they had them, and I do not 
think it is reasonable or possible that in all this section of the 
Territory every voter would have been permitted to use non- 
official ballots if they had had the official ballots. The same 
conditions existed at the precincts where they voted for Sulzer 
as where they voted for Wickersham, and I consider that the 
facts established by those returns and those circumstances are 
really just as strong proof of the fact that there were no official 
ballots there as though some one had inclosed a certificate. 

Now, the other two precincts involved are Utica and Deering. 
While the canvassing board were in session the clerk of the 
district court notified the canvussing board that he had received 
a certificate signed by the judges of election, and that the certifi- 
cate was on its way to the canvassing board. ‘That certificate 
showed that the form of the ballot used at those two precincts, 
Utica and Deering, had been telephoned from another precinct 
where they did have the official! ballots. The judge did not 
wait for this certificate, and the canvassing board did not have 
it; but upon examining the returns for those two precincts it 
was seen that at one precinct the ballot was made exactly in 
the form of the official ballot, containing exactly the same in- 
formation as that on the official ballot, and it was quite lengthy. 
Over at Utica the ballots were made with a typewriter, and 
contained exactly the same information: This telegram stated 
that they had the information phoned to them, and the certifi- 
cate was made long before the contest was started. There was 
no controversy at that time, and when the returns were exam- 
ined they exactly dovetailed in with the facts set forth in the 
certificate. So the information in the record was absolutely con- 
vincing to the committee that this was a case that the Territorial 
legislature had in mind when the statute was enacted to give the 
people at the outlying precincts a right to vote in case the official 
ballot did not arrive. 

It is contended here that it would be a great calamity if 
Congress should find itself in opposition and overruling the 
findings of Judge Jennings. I think Judge Jennings contem- 
plated that Congress might do that. I want to read a portion 
of the opinion of Judge Jennings. He was directing his opinion 
to the canvassing board, and this will answer a number of ques- 
tions asked by the geneman from Alabama. This is a quotation 
from his opinion: 

Again, the action of the reer» board neither enfranchises nor 
disfranchises any voter. it sits merely to determine to whom to issue 
a certificate of election. This certificate of election is not final. The 
House of Representatives is the tribunal before which the contest of 
election comes. In its wisdom it may say, if it chooses, “It is true 
that the certificate of the judges of election does not state that no 
official ballots were received at Choggiung, but it is possible—probable, 
even—that none were received, and that that is the reason the judges 
allowed these otherwise prohibited ballets to be cast, and by inadvert- 
ence or neglect they omitted to say that was the reason; at any rate, 
we will investigate the matter; we will hear oral testimony: we will 
consider affidavits or get at the very truth of the matter in some other 
way. 

‘The judge, I think, anticipated that Congress would investigate 
to get at the truth of the matter and give a correct decision, 
because he did no claim to be passing on the merits of the case, 

Now, of course, gentlemen, there are other matters in this 
case upon which, I presume, I can be heard later. I do not 
want to tire the House, but, as I stated before, the guestion 
as to the legality of votes at any precinct is not involved in 
this case. No such contention was made before the committee, 
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The question as to these votes in these precincts is whether or 
not you are going to construe the provisions of the statute to 
be mandatory or directory. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does not the contestant claim in his notice 
of contest that he was elected by a legal vote, and does not that 
raise the question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; he claims these are legal 
yotes and that they should be counted. 

Mr. BURNETT. But no proof was offered to the committee. 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I stated that it was entirely 


— 


I do not think the gentleman from Alabama or anyone else 
will agree to the action of the court in throwing out the Vault 
precinct, because, as I have stated, the certificate made by the 
clerk of the court was there, and the statute says that the 
certificate may be considered for that purpose. So, if the de- 
cision of the committee is correct and the other questions 
involved in the report are correct at Vault, you may adopt the 
decision of the judge in throwing out the other precincts and 
still Mr. Wickersham has a majority. You may eliminate the 
question of the want of a certificate, but adopt the views of the 
committee as to the Vault precinct, where the official ballots 
were used and correct as to their contention, and the ease then 
would be in favor of Wickersham and he would have a majority. 

Mr. GARD. Of how much? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Three. We went into that ques- 
tion because I do not believe the House should go on record as 
penalizing the voters in any locality in Alaska, or anywhere 
else, where they have furnished the ballots authorized by stat- 
ute, on account of the willful neglect or even the fraudulent 
action of officers in making the returns. Congress has never 
done it and the courts have never done it. I can not give my 
consent even in this case, much as I regret to do so, and hold in 
face of the law, what I conceive to be the law and what the 
committee conceives to be the law, that any such rule ought to 
be adopted. 

Then, if you adopt the decisions of the court at these pre- 
cincts and the decision of the committee as to the Vault precinct 
and the other matters in the case, Mr. Wickersham would stili 
have a majority of votes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

i Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to get it clear about the Vault pre- 
cinct.. I understand the managers made a certificate of election 
which was sent to the board of canvassers by the governor and 
which was signed by them. Is that the fact? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; but they did not sign it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But there was a duplicate filled out by 
the clerk of court. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And the law provides that they can use 
the certified copy in case the other was not there? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; the statute provides for the 
clerk to make and send a copy. ` 

Mr. STEVENSON. So the committee considered it as though 
they got none direct from the board of canvassers, but they 
had got one from the clerk of court upon which they could act. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Nr. SULZER. I do not know what information the commit- 
tee had about the Vault precinct, but the information before the 
court was a telegram to the effect that the clerk of the district 
court at Fairbanks had received a certificate from the clerk of 
the election at the Vault precinct bearing the names of the 
election judges. Now, that statement does not say “signed by 
the election judges ” ; it simply says“ bearing the names.” It is 
possible that the clerk of that clection board made up that 
statement on his own initiative and sent it in to the clerk of the 
court at Fairbanks. : 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken. Here are the pleadings filed in the court. It is the 
answer of the canvassing board to the court: 

In the case of the Vault voting precinct, the election 1 did not 
sign ae Goede Gs of result form in the back of the election register 

but the canvassing board received from the clerk of the 
United Se Sa Staton istrict Court for the Fourth Judicial Division, in which 
said precinct is located, the “ certificate of the clerk of election returns,” 
Searing the names of the election judges for said voting precinct, and 
duly certified by the clerk of the court as a full, true, and correct copy 
of the original on file in his office. 

Mr. SULZER. The statement says, “ bearing the names of the 
judges of election.” It does not say that the judges of election 
signed the certificate. 
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Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
on an imaginary case. 

Mr. SULZER. There is nothing imaginary about that. If 
the judges did not sign it and send it to the canvassing board, 
is it to be presumed they signed something sent to the clerk 
of the court at Fairbanks? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. This is the certificate the law 
provided for. : 

Mr. BURNETT. Did you have the certificate before the 
committee? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 


Of course, a man might go oft 


I think it is printed in the 


record. 
satisfactory to the committee that the ballots were not there.“ 


Mr. BURNETT. Was it introduced before the committee? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It is in a printed record, yes; 
and it was before the canvassing board, so the canvassing board 
certified to the governor. 

Probably some other.members of the committee desire to 
discuss this matter, and I do not care to take up any further 
time. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, the matter now under consideration 
was given a full and fair hearing by the committee to which it- 
was assigned. The principals themselves made their respective 
statements to the committee, and one of them was represented by 
counsel. 

Every phase of the matter was fully and ably presented to 
the committee. It is well to say at the outstart that both sides 
to the controversy admitted, of record, that no charge of fraud 
or mistake upon the part of the voters at any of the precincts 
had or would be made, which will appear by reference to the 
testimony. given before the committee. 

In my opinion, this admission greatly reduced the labors of the 
committee so that the contest was narrowed down to the action 
and conduct of various court officials, election officers, the de- 
cisions of the canvassing board, the law governing elections in 
Alaska, and the decision of the court upon petition for man- 
damus. 

One of the outstanding features in the hearings before the com- 
mittee was the total absence of partisanship, and I am pleased 
to say that the findings of your committee were based upon their 
conception of the facts and the law, without regard to party 
affiliations, n course that I hope may be followed hereafter in all 
contested cases. 

The entire proceedings are fully and forcefully presented by 
the able chairman of the committee in the report which he has 
filed for your consideration, and I might say that the recommen- 
dations offered haye the support of the entire committee and 
therefore there is but little more to.be said in support of the 
reasons and law assigned in support of the conclusions an- 
nounced by the chairman. 

I fully agree with his interpretation of the law governing the 
case and desire to add that the findings of the committee follow 
the well-established precedents of the House in cases involving 
like questions. 

However, I want to add a few observations which are very in- 
teresting to me and may threw a few sidelights which, in a 
small measure, may be helpful. 

The canvassing board for the Territory of Alaska consisted of 
the governor, the surveyor general, and the collector of customs. 
The duty of this board was to canvass the votes as returned for 
the election held in the Territory of Alaska on November 7, 
1916, and we find on page 56 of the report with reference to the 
voting precinct of Utica, inter alia, the following: 

Governor. We received no certificate. However, I have here s a tele- 
yun from the clerk of the court from the second judicial division under 

te of December 18, 1916, reading: “ Utica made returns without 
certificate. Returns to have certificate, For reasons unknown, 
election blanks and ballots failed to reach Utica and Deering. Utica 

ection no doubt legal, 1 returns ponang defective.” 

Then, on January 11, I received this telegram from the 88 ot the 
court : “ Second set election spiral Utica precinct, includin cate, 
register of oaths of judges, an a pay roll received this office g Ali 
In due form and properly sign 

It will be noticed that the clerk of the court above mentioned: 
makes known the fact that he has the certificate required in his 

possession. 

Quoting further from the record, page 70, wherein it is shown 
that the canvassing board had concluded to issue the certificate 
to those having the greater number of votes, before the motion 
was put, Mr. Grigsby, attorney general, makes the following sug- 
gestion: 


Mr. GRIGSBY. Before hee put the motion, Mr. Chairman N. would 
like the privilege of notifying those who are acting for Mr. Sulzer that 
they may take such 2 as is necessary before a certificate is issued. 
i would like to ask if the character of this motion. ad are would 
be final before proceedings could be taken. There might be roceedings 
for injunction, enjoining the count of what I consider illegal ballots, and 
if I could have it intimated to me what the intended act of the board is, 
I could very shortly notify the board. 


ou ma, 


1 
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The time for the issuing of the certificates to the successful 
candidates was then fixed at 10 o'clock on the morning of 
March 2, 1917. 

The board met pursuant te adjournment, when the announce- 
ment was made that it had been served with an alternative 
writ of mandamus upon the relation of Charles A. Sulzer. 

I merely call your attention to the above part of the rec- 
ord—and ask that you read the entire record of the various 
meetings of the canvassing board—not to impute inside knowl- 
edge to any official, but to shew that partisan feeling ran high 
throughout the contest. It may not be at all strange that 
bright and early the next morning the following announcement 
was made by the governor: 

The board has been served with an alternative writ ef mandamus 
a ease of the Territory of Alaska on the relation of Charles A. 

One of the board made answer thereto, admitting all of the 
allegations in the petition filed to support the rule, which was 
issued as a matter of course. 

The remaining members of the canvassing board made an- 
swer to the rule, claiming, inter alia, that the board was minis- 
terial and without judicial power and that nothing knowingly 
kad been done contrary to the provisions of any law governing 
elections in Alaska and making known the fact that they are 
ready at all times to follow the ruling ef the court. 

Setting aside the fact that it is claimed that other districts 
than those attacked did not use official ballots nnd that no 
certificates accompanied the returns, as required by section 21 
of the law governing elections in Alaska, the court very prop- 
erly considered only those districts directly attacked, conclud- 
ing that section 21 of the law is mandatory, and absolutely 
disqualified the voters in the districts named and thus brought 
about the defeat of the expressed will of the voters. The sec- 
tion referred to is as follows: 


8 in any precinct where the election has been legally called and 
efficial ballots have been received the voters are to write 
rint their ballots, but the judges of election 
—4 to the facts which 2 the use of the official ballots, 

cate must accompany and be made a part of the election 


or 


—.— 


The whole question must rest upon whether or not the sec- 
tion quoted is mandatory or directory. If mandatory, the 
decision of the court should be sustained; if directory, it must 
be set aside. 

The jurisdiction of the court was attacked in a supplemental 
brief filed by John Rustgard, Esq., amicus curiæ, but the reasons 
were set aside by the court. 

It might be well to say that John Rustgard, Esq., appeared 
at the suggestion of the court, and there is no part of the 
record that shows he appeared in the interest of Mr. Wicker- 
sham, the contestant, but he presented a brief to the court, 


‚claiming that the court was without jurisdiction in the prem- 


ises, and the reasons and decisions supporting his contention are 
fully set forth. 
From Pepper and Lewis Digest of Decisions of Pennsyl- 
vania Law, volume 11, column 19488, I quote the following: 
Where a person amiar qa Sea sine with judicial, deliberative, or dis- 


cretionary po exercised those wers accordin — Bg 
discretion, — will not lie to compel a revision or 


of the resulting decision, ian in fact it may have been 
Phe court can not control discretion where 5 
good faith has. not been, abused . 


socotea: to and acting accor 
not direct him in 


compel him to act to — the duty. but 21 
adopt the Judgment 925 the zrk ——— to his — N 

In Black on Interpretations of Laws, page 338, is found the 
following: 

There is no absolute formal test for determining whether a statu 
—f—— is to be considered mandatory or directory. The meaning an 

tention of the legislature must govern and those are to — 
not only from the phraseol of the provision, but also by considering 
its nature, its di „and the consequences which w follow from 
construing it in the one way or the other. 

To construe section 21, as aboye set forth, as mandatory 
would do injustice to innocent persons, nor would such con- 
struction enable those guilty of neglect to gain any advantage, 
and it is unthinkable that such purpose should be attributed 
to the Legislature of Alaska or the legislature of any State in 
He omon; The Supreme Court of tħe United States has well 

There are undoubtedly ma statuto uisitions Intended 
guidance of officers in "he conduct of business devolved spas theme 
the ranili ions fuetectun and Oy a direanak whieh the TENTS of 
parties interested can not be injuri fou 5 ree Sats at 

Provisions of this character are not usually regarded as 
mandatory unless accompanied by negative words importing 
that the acts required shall not be done in any other manner 
or time than that designated. 0 


The citations given by the chairman in his able report show 
a practical uniformity in the decisions of the courts and the 
House of Representatives, and I only need to add that in my 
judgment they are sound in every particular. 

It is well settled in Penusylvania that “may” in a statute 
is equivalent to “shall” or “ must,” when the public interests 
or rights are concerned; but in the case at hand the public is 
interested only in seeing equal and exact justice done, and are 
not injured in any sense by the failure or refusal of election 
officers to add a certificate showing the reason why a certuin 
kind of ballot was not used at an election, 

The section of the statute under which the court declared 
the ballots invalid carried with it no penalties of any Kind, and 
the very last thing that should be dene under the circumstances 
is to make the voters responsible for the misconduct of election 
officers who are presumed to perform their respeetive duties 
under the law. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions obtaining in Alaska, its 
enormous area, its meager transportation facilities, the Legis- 
lature of Alaska was not, nor would not be, willing to deprive 
the voters of their sacred right of voting and having the same 
officially counted in the returns, and then open wide the door 
for fraud, and through which misconduct upon the part of the 
election officials might so easily and would so surely enter. ; 

Under all the conditions governing the election in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, in November, 1916, and fully covered by the 
p: in the present case before your committee, I have 
no hesitation in making the statement that James Wickersham 
received the greater number of legal ballots cast at said election 
and is therefore entitled to a seat in the present Congress. 

I would like to have the Members of the House, if they find 
the time, examine the volaminous record furnished to us in this 
ease. I have read the opinion of the court and I have read the 
proceedings before the canvassing board, and have been struck 
by a number of sentences in that long opinion of the court. I 
think it is well to say just here that there was no question raised 
anywhere that the returns of the canvassing board were not pre- 
cisely those that were presented to the court. No objection was 
made before the committee at any time by either contestant or 
contestee that the number of votes returned from precincts nt- 
tacked were not exactly as is shown in the record returned here, 
and this committee, as I understand its province, was not required 
at any time to make an investigation of the election held in Alaska 
in 1916. I weuld say now from my limited knowledge of the 
powers of the committee, and in the absence of misconduct upon 
the part of voters, that I would never agree that the people of 
the United States should be required to expend the enormeus 
amount of money that would be necessary to make an investiga- 
tion of the election in Alaska in 1916. In my judgment it was the 
duty of the men who were vitally, personally interested to sat- 
isfy this committee whether or not the votes returned were 
fraudulent. But it is the fact that at no time during the proceed- 
ings, either before the court or before this committee, has any 
person at any time in any manner, directly or indirectly, made 
any allegations that there was any fraud or misconduct on the 
part of the voters, and I do not believe the legislature in any, 
State or Territory of the Union would agree to allow election 
officers to disfranchise men who were admitted to be citizens, 
who admittedly paid their taxes, and had a perfect right to vote. 
In this report you will find that there was a number of soldiers 
who voted. The committee took up that question, and I doubt 
very much if any attorney in this House would care to say that 
any soldier by moving his domicile or residence or habitation 
from one State to another while in the Army of the United 
States can transfer his residence from one State to another, from 
Pennsylvania to Ohio er to New York, while in the Army or Navy 
of the United States. I am glad to know that the law seems to 
be clear upon that subject, and that no voter is a resident of any 
State to which he may be forced to go. I can change my resi- 
dence, of course. I can live in any State in the United States, 
but if I should be drafted into the Army and be obliged to go 
from one State to another, I surely can not make my residence in 
that State, even providing I live there for one year or more, as 
the case may be. I am sure all of us will reeall that nearly every 
State in the Union provided for the taking of the soldier votes 
during the present war. It eost the State of Pennsylvania a 
pretty penny to take the soldier votes during the last election, 

nd I think the statistics will show the cost was exceedingly 
high; but every soldier, as well as every civilian, has a right to 
vote at all elections when legally qualified, and I approve of the 
action of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in making ft pos- 
sible for our brave soldiers te vote. This committee considered 
everything that was brought before it. It has been intimated 
here, possibly not as fully as I may have conceived from the 
language used, that the members of the committee were not IN 
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attendance upon all the meetings of the committee. I was pres- 
ent at every meeting. of that committee to which my attention 
was directed, with one exception, and at that time I was absent 
owing to the death of a relative. 

With one exception there was a rather full attendance of 
the committee at every meeting called and which I attended. 
My understanding is that one member of the committee is not 
convinced that section 21, which I have heretofore quoted, is 
directory, but I am satisfied that, with one exception, the com- 
mittee has concluded unanimously that the section is not 
mandatory, at least where it makes no reference to the conduct 
of the voter and there being no charge of fraud or misconduct 
upon the part of the voter.. 

It is clear after the many decisions stated in the report of 
the chairman that section 21 of the election law of Alaska is 
directory and not mandatory 

To my way of thinking, ae 21 of the Alaska election law 
is the most remarkable section in any election law of any Ter- 
ritory or State of the Union; it is in a class by itself. It will 
be noticed that it provides no penalty for its neglect upon the 
part of election officers, nor does it make any provision con- 
cerning the conduct of voters with respect to a certificate, and 
I am unable to see why the voters may not be disfranchised for 
any misconduct whatever upon the part of election officers for 
the same reason. 

Surely no law would attempt to punish these who are inno- 
cent, who haye nothing whatever to do with the failure of elec- 
tion officers to do their sworn duty, and I can not bring myself 
to believe that the Legislature of Alaska ever intended an act 
to disfranchise voters because of misconduct of election officers. 
For the above reasons, and many others which will be ap- 
parent by the examination of the record, I am firmly convinced, 
without regard to politics in any sense, that the greater number 
of legal votes in the election held in Alaska in November, 
1916, for a Delegate to Congress were cast for James Wicker- 
sham, and therefore I have voted to sustain the report. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I should like to be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. I do. 

+ Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that a full 
attendance heard the presentation of the committee report, I 
feel that it is only fair that a full attendance should hear the 
presentation of the case of the gentleman from Alaska, and 
therefore I make the point of order that there is no quornm 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

'The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to enswer to their names: 

Anderson 


Anthony Donovan Heintz Mondell 
Ashbrook Dooling Helm Moon 

Black Doughton Helvering Morin 
Bland, Ind. Drane Hood Mott 
Norland Drukker Houston Mudd 

Brand Dunn Humphreys Neely 
Brodbeck Dyer Husted Nelson, A. P. 
Brumbaugh Emerson Hutchinson Nelson, John M. 
Burroughs Essen Ireland Nichols, Mich, 
Byrnes, S. C Estopinal Jacoway Norton 
Caldwell Fairchild, Geo. W. Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver, N. Y. 
Candler, Miss. Fairfield Juul O'Shaunessy 
Cantrill Farr Kearns Park 

Carew Ferris Kennedy, R. I Parker, N. Y. 
Carter, Mass. Flood Kiess, Pa Pratt 
Carter, Okla. Flynn Kincheloe Price 

Cary Francis Kin Purnell 
Church Fuller, Mass. Kitchin Quin 

Clark, Fla Gallivan Kreider Ragsdale 
Clark, Pa. Gandy Lampert Rainey, H. T. 
Connally, Tex. Garland Langley Rainey, J. W 
Cooper, 0 Garrett, Tex. Lazaro Riordan 
oe W. Va all Lee, G Robbins 
Cople: Graham, In Lehibach Roberts 
Costello jraham, Pa Lesher Rogers 
Crago Gray, N. J Lever Rouse 
Cramton Greene, Vt Lunn Rowland 
Currie, Mich. zregg McClintic ussel! 

Dale, N. Griest McCull th 

Dale, Vt. Hamill MeFadden Sanders, La 
Decker Hamilton, N. Y. MeKinle Sanders, N. Y 
Delaney Harrison, Va. McLaughlin, Mich. Saunders, Va 
Dent Hangen McLaugh n, Pa. tt, Iowa 
Dewalt Hayes Maher a. 
Dies Heaton Martin Scully 


Sears Snell Thomas Williams 

Sells Snyder er Wilson, III. 
Shackleford Staford ‘Tilson Winslow 
Sherley Sterling Tinkbam Wise 
Sherwood Sullivan Van Dyke Woods, Iowa 
Shouse Swift Venable Wright 
Sinnott Switzer Waluow Young, N. Dak, 
Slem Tague Wason 

Smith, Mich. Temple Welt 

Smith, Chas. B. Templeton W. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 251 Members answered to 
their names. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. j 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM A. JONES, 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Virginia rise? ; 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent that Sunday, the 16fh of February, be set aside for me- 
morial exercises on the life, character, and public services of the 
late Representative WILLIAM A. JONES. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mox- 
TAGUE] asks unanimous consent that Sunday, February 16, be 
set aside for memorial services for the late Representative Jones, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. * 
By unanimous consent, on the request of Mr. RopENBERG, leave 


of absence was granted indefinitely to the Hon. J. K. KALANTA- 
NAOLE, on aecount of illness. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—WICKERSHAM AGAINST SULZER, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
fully realize that the House very rarely declines to accept a 
report of one of its committees, especially when the committee 
makes a unanimous report, as some Members have understood, 
but I think that is somewhat of a mistake. It is my under- 
standing that when this contest was originally taken up it was 
referred to a subcommittee of three and that one member of 
that subcommittee did not agree with the finding of the com- 
mittee as to the law and the facts in this case. When the re- 
port was voted. upon there were only six members of the com- 
mittee present and of.that number five voted for the report and 
one did not. Now, I think that the Members of the House will 
fully realize that the conditions have been very unusual during 
the past two years. Members have been extremely busy with 
war matters.. This is a very voluminous and complicated 
record, especially to those who are not familiar with conditions 
in Alaska, and it can easily be presumed that members of the 
committee have not had an opportunity or had time to go fully 
into the ease. I think that the conditions pertaining in Alaska 
are so unusual, so different from what they are in most parts 
of the United States that there is reason for going more fully 
into this case and discussing it. There are some very impor- 
tant matters involved in this case. If it were but a question 
as to the personal fortunes of two men, if it were only a ques- 
tion as to whether the contestant or myself should be seated as 
a Member of this House, I would not be very much disposed to 
discuss this case so fully and oppose a committee report of this 
kind, but, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, there are 
very much more important matters involved than that. The 
sanctity of the Australian ballot is at stake in this decision; 
the question of whether we are going to have a secret ballot 
in Alaska or whether we are going to have a ballot that is 
fraudulent is at stake in this question, and therefore I feel 
that the Members of the House ought to give the matter care- 
ful consideration. I have no criticism to make of the com- 
mittee. I believe that they have conscientiously performed 
their duty as they saw it, but nevertheless after carefully read- 
ing their report a number of times I am more convinced than 
ever that I was the legally elected Delegate from Alaska to 
this Congress. I believe that the committee have overlooked 
many important points, important facts in this case. 

I believe that the committee, those of them who have read 
the record and have paid particular attention to the case, and 
particularly the distinguished gc::tleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Witson], the chairman of the committee, have been misled, that 
they have been confused by this record. And that is true because 
the contestant in this case, although he was a lawyer and a man 
who has sat upon the Federal bench, has filled this record with 
immaterial, incompetent, and irrelevant testimony. I say that 
the contestant in this case, although he was a lawyer and knew 
what the legal procedure was, has thrown the ethics of the law 
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to the four winds and has violated the methods of legal pro- 
cedure in the way that he took the. testimony and introduced it 
in this case. ‘The contestant had 40 days’ time to take his evi- 
dence in chief, and then I had 40 days’ time to take my evidence. 
Then the contestant had 10 days’ time to take evidence in re- 
buttal. Now, I am not a lawyer; I am a plain business man; 
but it is my understanding that evidence in rebuttal should be 
evidence to refute the evidence that I took in this case. But 
instead of the contestant taking any evidence, or practically any 
evidence, to refute the evidence which I had put into the record, 
he consumed practically all of his 10-day period in taking re- 
buttal testimony by placing in the record evidence in chief, 
evidence that he should have taken during his time, his proper 
time, for taking evidence in chief. Now, what is the result? 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of this House, I have had no oppor- 
tunity to introduce any evidence into this record to refute the 
evidence that the contestant took during his rebuttal period. 
What opportunity has been granted me? There was no way 
by whieh I could get into the record. My time had closed, and 
therefore I say the contestant has taken undue advantage; 
that he knowingly took undue advantage, because he was a 
lawyer, and he was a Member of this House for eight years and 
knew thoroughly what the procedure was in these matters. 

The contestant has made every conceivable sort of a charge 
against me and against my friends, against the officials of the 
United States Government in Alaska, against the entire press 
of Alaska, against the officers of the Army, and he has intro- 
duced no evidence whateyer to substantiate any of his charges, 
He had every opportunity ju the world to take legal’ evidence, 
to place officials upon the witness stand, to interrogate them, 
to take their depositions, but he failed to do it, and he simply 
placed a lot of ex parte material in the record and his own 
bald, bare statements of these things at a time and in such a 
manner as precluded absolutely any refutation of them on my 
part. 

Now, I say that this is the situation, which I feel justifies 

me and justifies the Members of this House in looking into this 
case to consider the evidence, and by evidence I mean sworn 
testimony. I do not mean letters written by political hench- 
men or political friends, I do not mean telegrams. I mean 
sworn depositions, where the opposing side has an opportunity 
to interrogate the witnesses and to bring out the facts. And 
that is the part of the record that I wish to confine myself to 
and to explain to the membership of this House. 
. And before proceeding with these details, anticipating that 
possibly this may be the last day that I will have the honor to 
sit as a Member of this Congress, and fearing that possibly be- 
fore I conclude I may overlook it, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my thanks to the membership for the cour- 
tesies that have been extended to me during the period that I 
have been here. I wish to extend my thanks and appreciation 
to the Members of this Congress for the kindly interest that 
they have taken and displayed and manifested in the Territory 
of Alaska. We are a great, large empire, and we need the as- 
sistance of Congress; and it has been very gratifying to me 
that there has been so much interest displayed in Alaska even 
though during a time when we were involved in the great war. 
I hope and anticipate that I may have the pleasure of serving in 
this House at the following Congress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen or the House, one of the 
principal issues involved in this case is the sanctity of the 
Australian ballot, the secrecy of the ballot. And in order to 
arrive at the particular conditions in Alaska, in order to arrive 
at a proper conclusion as to how this Australian ballot law of 
ours should be interpreted, I wish to call attention to another 
yery important part of this record, in my judgment possibly 
the most important part of it, a part that the committee have 
quite ignored, and that is the question of Indians voting in the 
Territory. The committee say that the record is indefinite, 
confusing, and unsatisfactory in regard to the Indian vote, 
and therefore they take no cognizance of it, or practically none, 
and make no decision in regard to it. Now, what is the result 
of that opinion? The result is simply this, that in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to-day we have a population of 28,000 Indians, 
according to the Bureau of Education. We have in that Terri- 
tory, according to the estimate of the governor, less than 20,000 
white people. Now, the committee say this, in practically so 
many words, that every Indian in Alaska, man or woman—be- 
cause we have woman suffrage there—is entitled to cast a vote 
at every election that we hold there. He or she is entitled to 
east a vote whether or not he or she is living in tribal rela- 
tionship, whether or not he or she know anything about the 
English language, whether they know any candidate who is 
running or not, and whether they have the slightest conception 
er not of what the election is for. The committee report says 


in black and white, in so many words, “All you Indians in Alaska, 
regardless of your qualifications, regardless of what vou max 
know, regardless of whether you have severed your tribal rela- 
tionship or not, as required by the United States statutes, can 
go into the election booth, and you can void a ballot that is cast 
by the governor of Alaska or any of its most intelligent citizens.” 

What is the result if that is the law? What are we going to 
do in our future elections in Alaski? Are we going to have to 
submit to political henchmen who fraudulently vote these In- 
dians by wholesale, regardless of what the facts may be, and 
disfranchise practically all the white people of Alaska? The 
chairman of the committee and the committee, in its report, have 
been very solicitous about disfranchising voters. That has been 
the principal bone of contention in their consideration of this 
case. That is the reason why they have hesitated to declare our 
Australian ballot law as mandatory. Why? Because they said 
that that would disfranchise some voters. I propose to show 
you, gentlemen, just the kind of voter it was that the committee 
claimed the court of Alaska, which knows the conditions there, 
disfranchised. And I want to do it by quoting from the record. 
I do not want to make a single statement that is not here in legal 
evidence, taken in a legal manner, and properly and under the 
regular procedure, because I took no evidence except in that way. 
I make this charge, that in the precincts of Afognak and Sel- 
dovia, which I locate right bere in this southwestern portion of 
Alaska [pointing to map], very close to these Bristol Bay pre- 
cincts, which the chairman has discussed quite fully—I make 
this charge, that practically nine-tenths of the voters in those 
precincts were Indians, living in tribal relationship; that they, 
were living there at the time of this election the same as they. 
had lived there 50 years or more ago; that they knew abso 
lutely nothing about what they were doing; and that as a matter 
of fact they did not vote themselves, but that they were voted 
by the political henchmen of the contestant, and they were voted 
for him. In those two precincts the contestant received 100 
votes and I received 28. In those two precincts the record shows 
that there were not to exceed 28 white people. 

Now, I say that those Indians were not qualified. They were 
not qualified because they were living in tribal relationships. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. You say there were 20,000 white peopie 
in Alaska and 25,000 Indians? 

Mr. SULZER. Twenty-eight thousand Indians. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. How many tribes are there, and do they, 
speak the English language? 

Mr. SULZER. Well, there are à great many different tribes, 
a different tribe in almost every locality, and they have their 
tribal languages. s 

Mr. SHERWOOD, Do you mean to say there are only 20,000 
white people in the whole Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. SULZER. That is all we haye there at the present time, 
according to the very best estimates. 

Mr. SHERWOOD, Then there are more Indian voters than 
there are white voters? 

Mr. SULZER. I do not think so, because I think that the 
vast majority of these Indians are not legal voters. But the 
report of the committee practically makes them voters, and I 
think that that is a very important matter to be considered. 

These Indians are living in tribal relationship and under thea 
United States laws. Under United States statutes, because we 
have no Territorial law upon the subject, any Indian, in order to 
become a citizen of the United States, must sever his tribal rela- 
tionship and adopt the habits of civilized life. Manifestly, if 
they have not done that, they are not citizens. The committee 
agree that that is the law, and I do not think that that propo- 
sition will be seriously doubted. ; 

Now, let us see if these people are living in tribal relationships 
or not. We knew or we believed they were, and so we took 
testimony in these precincts. We placed the chief of the tribe 
on the witness stand. I want to read to you his testimony. This 
occurred at Afognak : j 

TESTIMONY EY GREGORI YAKANAK. i 

Cecil R. King, first dúly sworn as interpreter, and the witnesses were 

thereupon interrogated through said interpreter. 
Direct examination by Mr. Doxonor: 


Q. State your name.—A. Gregori Yakanak. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. At Afognak. 

Q. What part of town do you liye in?—A. In the Aleut village. 

Q. Are you the chief of the Aleut village of Afognak?—A, Yes, sir; 


„ 


am. 
Q. Did you vote at the election held at Afognak on the Tth day of 
8 1916, at which there was a Delegate to Congress voted for 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. Can you read or write the English language ?—A. No. 
Q. Can you read or write the Russian * 2—A. No. 
Q. Can you speak the Russian language: — A. No. 
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Q. Can you speak the English language?—A. No. 
Q. The = language pee do speak and understand is the Aleut 
language, is it not —-A. That is all. 


Now, the Aleut language is like nearly all the tribal languages 
of Alaska. It is not a recorded langunge; it is not a written 
language. There is no way in which you can write it. It is a 
guttural language, and it is very nearly impossible for anyone 
who has arrived at maturity to learn a language of that sort.. It 
must be learned from childhood. That is the only language that 
this man knew anything about. It was the only language that he 
could speak or understand, I read: 

Q. Whom cid you vote for—— 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. SULZER. Very well. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. You have a Territorial legislature? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. How many Indians have you in that Ter- 
ritorial legislature? 

Mr. SULZER. Absolutely none. I read: 


Q. Whom: did you vote for on the 7th day of November, 1916, at which 

a Delegate to Congress was elected ?—A. 1 don’t know; I have forgotten. 

* 2 2 t did you do when you came to the pass where they were 
0 


the election — A. 1 had somebody to write it for me and F then 
put it the box. 


Q. Did you tell any person who wrote it for you who you wanted to 
vote for foe Delegate to Congress: — A. I have forgotten. 

Q: Did John Taushivak write your ballot for hy ra I have for- 
gotten. 


Q. Did you tell the person who wrote on your ballot who you wanted 
to vote fad for 3 I have forgotten whose name I told him to 
2 on 
z! Who told 1 you to come N to the place where they were holding 
i ‘election a vote 2—A.. No one. Everybody came up, and I came 


8 Did Mr. Petellin fix Tour ta) ballot for you which you put in the box ?7— 
A. I don't know, but I think not. 

Q. Do you know any person that yow voted for at that election?— 
A. I do not. 

Now, there were a grent many other candidates running for 
offices at this electron besides the eandidates for Delegate to 
Congress. There was an attorney general to be elected. There 
were members of the senate and members of the house of the 
Territorial legislature. There were road commissioners. There 
was the question whether the Territory of Alaska should be 
wet or dry to be yoted on. There was the question ef whether 
the Territory of Alaska should have an eight-hour law or other- 
wise, and various other matters. E read: 

2 Do you know any person you voted for at that election A. I do 


6. For whom did you vote for attorney general? —A. The interpreter 
says he can not interpret this in the Aleut language. 

Observe that the interpreter says that he can not interpret 
this in the Aleut language. I read further: 

Q. For whom did you vote for senator #—A. The interpreter says he 
can not interpret this in the Aleut language: 

Now, those are the kind of people that the committee are so 
solicitous about disfranchising. Those are the kind of people 
that men who wish to indulge in election frauds do not want to 
have to use an official ballot that is numbered in duplicate and 
that must be used according to luw in a specified manner, that 
must be obtained from the election judges, when one number is 
taken off and the voter directed fo go immediately to the booth 
and prepare his ballot and bring it back and hand it to the 
election judges. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Does the ballot law passed by your legis- 
Jature require any educational qualifications for an elector? 

Mr. SULZER. Only the educational qualifieations which will 
enable him intelligently to use the ballot. That is all. Now, 
when he gets into that booth he must go in there alone. He 
must mark that ballot. How can a man do it if it is impossible 
even to interpret the words describing the title of the candidate 
into his language, the only language he knows anything about? 
How is it possible for that man to cast a legal vote? When we 
pass n law in order that we may have a secret ballot and clean 
and pure elections, is it any crime if incidentally we disfran- 
chise a man of that kimi? Is he of more importance than all 
the other intelligent voters of the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Is it your claim that all the 
illiterate voters voted for the contestant and all the others for 
the contestee? 

Mr. SULZER. IT will say to the gentleman from New York 


that in this record it appears that everyone who was placed | 
upon the witness stand, where it was determined how he voted, | 


swore that he voted for the contestant. The total vote of these 
two precincts shows that the voters voted largely for the con- 
testant. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Did the gentleman, in making 
his canvass for the position of Delegate from Alaska, solicit the 
votes of those illiterates? 

Mr. SULZER. I did not. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. They naturally voted tor the other party, 
did they not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SULZER. Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I want to 
tell you a few things that happened in these precincts at some 
previous elections. I want to show why it became necessary 
for us to do something to purify our elections in Alaska. I 
want to show you why we adopted the Australian ballot system, 
In the election at Afognak some years previous to the election 
that we are considering, the election judges voted scores of In- 
dians who were not within miles of the precinct at all on elec- 
tion day. The election judges were convicted of that offense, 
and it is in the record. They voted them without their being 
present at all. It was not a question of using official ballots, 
but they voted people who were miles away from that peeru 
on that election day. 

What happened at the preeinct of Seldovia in the ection of 
1914, when the contestant in this case received every single vote 
in that precinct and his opponent received not one vote? There 
were something like 100 votes east in that precinct at that elece- 
tion. What happened there? Whzy, this is what happened. 
During the dinner hour, when two of the judges went to dinner, 
the third judge opened the ballot box, took out all the ballots 
that were cast for the opponent of the contestant, and replaced 
them with ballots for the contestant; and when the eleetion 
judges counted the votes of that precinct every one was for the 
contestant, It was unanimous. [Laughter.] Now, those are 
the kind of elections that we have been having in Alaska. That 
is the sort of thing that those who are in favor of decent, clean 
elections have been trying to overcome. That is the reasou why 
we passed this Australian ballot law. I was a member of the 
legislature that passed that law. I was a member of the senate, 
and I went there knowing that my constituency and the con- 
stituency of practically every other member of that legislature 
insisted that something be done to stop these fraudulent prac- 
tices which were going on almost wholesale in these out-of-the- 
way precincts. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Is what the gentleman is now 
stating a matter of publie record? 

Mr. SULZER. The matter that occurred in Afognak is a 
matter of official record, in this record. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I do not question the gentle- 
man’s statement at all, but will he incorporate that in his 
speech? 

Mr. SULZER. The statement as to what happened at Afog- 
nak is found in the testimony of the watcher of the contestant, 
Mr. Ernest Stricker, who testifies at considerable length in this 
record. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. There is no controversy about 
the truthfulness of that statement, is there? 

Mr. SULZER. I do not think so. In regard to what hap- 
pened at Seldovia, I will say that that is not in the record, and 
there is no official record of it, but it is a matter of common 
knowledge in Alaska. The gentleman who performed this feat 
boasted about it at various times in the Territory, and it is a 
matter of common knowledge in that section. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, you can readily 
understand that where there is no official ballot, where any 
Kind of a ballot can be used, where you can write a ballot on 
a shingle or on a deerskin, outside of the polls, and make it 
legal, all sorts of frauds can be perpetrated. There is no ques- 
tion about that. I think it will be readily admitted that that 
is the reason why the Australian ballot law has: been univer- 
sally adopted. It can be readily understood that in these 
remote precincts in Alaska, where there are possibly one or two 
white men running a little store, or doing something else, and 
the balance are helpless, illiterate natives, any sort of an 
iHegal, fraudulent practice can be pursued unless there are some 
safeguards thrown around the election and unless there is an 
election law that will give some protection to the legitimate, 
legal voters of the Territory. That is exactly the reason why 
we passed this law, and that is precisely the reason why I am 
so sincerely and intensely interested and concerned in uphold- 
ing it. I am very much more concerned about that, gentlemen 
of the House, than I am about serving here for two months 


tonger. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. F will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Under the law of your territory, are In- 
dians living in tribal relations entitled to vote? 

Mr. SULZER. No, sir. 
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Mr. KINCHELOT Was there any evidence introduced by 
the contestant undertaking to show who were the beneficiaries 
of any of these votes? 

Mr. SULZER. No, sir. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. ; ? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. How about the 28 Indians resid- 
ing on the Hydaburg Reservation who voted at Sulzer? 

Mr. SULZER. Iwill say that there was not an Indlian voted 
at Sulzer. I will say to the gentleman that the contestant has 
not introduced a single bit of evidence to show that an Indian 
voted at Sulzer. He made a lot of allegations and introduced 
some evidence. : 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Does the gentleman know the 
yoters at Sulzer? 

Mr. SULZER. I do know them all. I will say that that is 

the very thing 1 endeavored to explain at the beginning of my 
remarks—that instead of the contestant taking any evidence at 
Afognak or Seldovia during his period of rebuttal, instead of 
putting evidence into the record to zefute the statement that 
the Indians were living in tribal relations and not qualified, 
what does he do? He takes the time for rebuttal and makes 
allegations and introduces one witness about voting at Sulzer, 
and has not proven a single thing by it. He did it under an 
illegal procedure, because he gave me no opportunity whatever 
to introduce any evidence showing that there was not an Indian 
that voted at Sulzer. I could have done it; I could go to the 
United States Bureau of Education in the city of Washington ; 
I could go to the Department of Commerce in the city of Wash- 
ington and put the officials of those departments on the witness 
stand and prove that every one of those people who voted at 
Sulzer was a citizen of the United States and not an Indian, 
because the law of the United States says what an Indian is 
in Alaska. It says that a citizen is one who has severed his 
tribal relations and adopted the habits of civilized life. 
That is the case of every man who voted at Sulzer. I could 
have proved it conclusively if the contestant had given me any 
opportunity to do so, but he gave me no opportunity to intro- 
duce any evidence to prove it. He subpeenaed five witnesses in 
the city of Juneau, and the first one was the Rev. David Wag- 
goner, and when he put him on the stand the testimony that 
he elicited from the Rey. David Waggoner was so unsatis- 
factory to him that he did not interrogate another one of those 
five witnesses that had been subpenaed. That is the record, 
and I will prove it before I get through with this case if I 
have the time. 

I want to say that the contestant made a trip from Seattle 
to Craig, Alaska, where I had giyen notice that I was going 
to iake testimony. On that trip he passed through the town of 
Sulzer. On that trip he was entertained at the home of the con- 
testee in this case. He spent several days at that place. He 
was taken in the launch of the contestee in this case a distance 
of 60 miles to Craig and return, aud he passed the village of 
Hydaburg on both occasions. He learned all the ins and outs 
of the conditions existing in that section of Alaska. 

Now, why did he not take some testimony? Why did he not 
put some witnesses on the stand to prove that any Indians 
who had nét severed tribal relations voted at Sulzer, if there 
was a possibility or chance to do it. No; he absolutely ignored 
the whole thing, and then had one of his attorneys in Juneau 
call some witnesses, endeavoring te prove it during his rebuttal 
time. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 
Michael No. 1? 

Mr. SULZER. 
there, 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 
St. Michael No. 2? 

Mr. SULZER. About 60 miles. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Does the gentleman know that 
part of the country? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; I spent three weeks at St. Michael in my 
campaign, because I could not get a boat up the river. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The gentleman does not know that 
there are any Indians in St. Michael No. 1? 

Mr. SULZER. No, sir. Now, the contestant endeavored to 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
How did the Indians vote at St. 


I do not know that there are any Indians 


How far is St. Michael No. 1 from 


befuddle and confuse this committee. I took testimony to show 
that Indians voted in St. Michael No. 2, and he has attempted 
¿o befuddle and confuse the committee by making a charge 
that Indians voted in St. Michael No. 1. He has endeavored 
to leave the impression that St. Michael No. 1 and St. Michael 
No, 2 were precincts of the same town, as anyone ordinarily 
would presume who did not know the facts and did not know 


the difference. But there is a wide difference. He took an 
unfair advantage of the members of the committee when he 
did that. There is no connection between St. Michael No. 1 
and St. Michael No. 2. St. Michael No. 1 is the town of St. 
Michael, near the mouth of the Yukon River, the headquarters 
of vessels operating on the Yukon River, : 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Is it not a long ways from the 
mouth of the Yukon? : 

Mr. SULZER. I will show you gentlemen on the map. Ves- 
sels have to come out a little way from the mouth and pass 
through Norton Sound. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana, 
is it—100 miles? 

Mr. SULZER. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Eighty miles? 

Mr. SULZER. No; about 60 miles. St. Michael is an old- 
established point in Alaska, It is the headquarters for com- 
mercial companies operating on the Yukon River. 

It has large stores, and all of the vessels that ply on that 
river start from St. Michael, and they go around Norton Sound, 
it is true, and enter the river, because it is impossible to build 
a town at the mouth of the river—that is all. I do not know 
that there are any Indians at St. Michael. Certainl. I do not 
know that any voted there. What is the truth about St. Michael 
No. 2? St. Michael No. 2 is the Indian village of Unalakleet. 
It is not St. Michael at all. It has no relation with St. Michael. 
Here is St. Michael on the map and here is Unalakleet—about 50 
miles farther up the bay from it. There are scarcely any but 
Indians at Unalakleet, and because the commissioner happened 
to designate Unalakleet precinct as St. Michael No. 2 the con- 
testant endeavors to have the committee understand that the 
same conditions exist in St. Michael No. 1 as exist in St.“ 
Michael No. 2, and he simply made charges in his brief against 
St. Michael No. 1 because he wanted to take some unfair ad- 
vantage. That is exactly what the situation is. 

Mr. Speaker, let me read a little more of this record. I only 
read you the testimony of Chief Gregori Yakanak, chief of the 
Aleuts. I think that fact in itself proves that these Indians 
were living in tribal relations, because if they were not they 
would not have a chief, and when we put the chief on the stand 
and he swears that he is the chief, that proves it conclusively. 
But let me read a little more. I want to read from the testi- 
mony of John Taushwak, on page 272. John Taushwak was 
one of these Indians who has progressed a little beyond the 
others und who had a little more intelligence than they had. 
He was the acting henchman of the contestant in this particular 
election to round up the Indians and vote them. This is the 
testimony found on page 272 of the official record: 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN TAUSHWAK, 


Q. State your name—A,. John Taushwak. 
Where do you live?—A. Afognak. 
. Whereabouts in Afognak?—A, In the Aleut village. 
. Did you vote at the election held November 7, 1916, at which said 
election a Delegate to Congress was voted for?—A. I did. 

Q. For whom did you vote for Delegate to Congress ?—A. I voted for 
Wickersham. 

Q. You helped seven or cight?—A. Yes; they could not read, 

Now, John Taushwak was not a judge of election at Afognak. 
He was not an official of any kind, he swears that he voted for 
Mr. Wickersham, and the record abundantly shows that he was 
the man who was looking after the contestant's interests among 
these helpless Indians. He swears on the witness stand that he 
helped seven or eight of these Indians to vote. I say that 
beyond the fact that these Indians were living in tribal rela- 
tionship, and therefore not entitled to vote, that they were voted 
fraudulently, because others went into the election booths and 
prepared their ballots, and they did not do it at all, and those 
ballots are absolutely fraudulent. Still the committee say there 
has been no charges of fraud in this case. 5 0 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. The gentleman says that they were fraudulent 
votes. Does the gentleman make any specific charge in his 
answer as to wherein they are fraudulent? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. What part of the answer? 

Mr. SULZER. It is in the answer. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let him read the answer. 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; the gentleman will have to read the 
answer; I could not place my hand on that at this moment. 
But there is no question about that. The committee say there 
have been no charges of fraud in this election. The committee 
say that there has not been any evidence of fraud produced. 
Mr. Speaker and Members of this House, we certainly made 
allegations of fraud in these precincts. That was our par- 
ticular auswer. We certainly took testimony—sworn testi- 


How far from the Yukon River 
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mony, depositions. ‘There are 133 pages, one-third of this 
record, which consist of depositions of Indians—bright as day, 
no contradiction about it at all—that show conclusively there 
avas fraud practiced in these precincts. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mri RAKER. What are the names of the two precincts that 
the gentleman last referred to, where there were one hundred 
and some odd Indian votes and 20 white votes? 

Mr. SULZER. Afognak and Seldovia. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman recollect the number of 
votes cast in those two precincts? 

Mr. SULZER. One hundred votes cast for the contestant and 
28 votes for the contestee. 

Mr. RAKER. How many white men voted at that election? 
They say you took depositions. 

Mr. SULZER. It is impossible for me to say. All I can 
say is that the swern testimony shows that there were not to 
exceed 15 white people on Afognak Island at the time of this 
election—the contestant’s own watcher at the polls—and he 
swears that he was appointed as a watcher for the contestant 
and swears that there were not to exceed 15 white people on 
this whole island. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it the gentleman's contention that the Indian 
voters there voted, or that the people who voted as Indians be- 
longed to the Indian tribe and were still under tribal relations? 

Mr. SULZER. Absolutely. 

Mr. RAKER. And had not been released and were not living 
as tvhite people? 

Mr. SULZER. ‘They had not. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the record show approximately the num- 
ber of Indians thus situated that voted at those two election 
precincts? 

Mr. SULZER. I think it does. I think the record shows it 
quite clearly. 

Mr. RAKER. And about what is the estimate of Indians 
thus situated who voted as compared with the white people who 
voted? 

Mr. SULZER. I think it is about 100 to 28. 

Mr. RAKEL. One other question and then I am through. 
What was the final disposition of the committee as to those 
two precincts? 

Mr. SULZER. ‘The committee said that while there un- 
doubtedly had been some ilegal votes cast, still the evidence 
was so indefinite, so confusing, and so unsatisfactory that they 
could arrive at no conclusion about it, and simply ignored it. 

Mr. RAKER. What does that ignoring mean? 

Mr. SULZER. ‘That they came to no decision about it at all, 
and they let those votes stand, and ~ interpret that to mean 
that they think those votes were all right. 

Mr. RAKER. They must have acted affirmatively or nega- 
tively. They accepted the vote in those precincts? 

Mr. SULZER. They accepted it, certainly. I will read from 
the report of the committee to show the gentleman. On page 
15 of the committee's report, about the fourth line from the top, 
this is what they say: 

The evidence fails to disclose any intention or attempt to commit 


—.— at either of the precincts in question and where the Indians 
voted, 


That is what the committee say, that the evidence fails to 
disclose any intention to commit fraud. I want to show, by 
reading some of this record, there was a very decided intention. 
I think the testimony of John Taushwak shows that he voted 
seven or eight Indians instead of their voting for themselves, 
and is manifestly fraud on its face, yet the committee say they 
can not find any evidence of attempt to commit fraud. ‘The 
committee further says: 

3 election officers have particular knowledge of the conditions and 

Teds in the Sanos surrounding precincts where they reside, 
— at their duty to know that each voter is duly qualified before 


pren him to deposit a ballot, These officers are presumed to 
ye performed this duty. 


In other words, the committee ignored absolutely the sworn 
depositions which we placed in the record at great trouble, 
difficulty, and expense, and they simply base their action on the 
assumption that election officers would not fail to perform their 
duty. 

Mr. RAKER. Both parties appeared at those two election 
precincts named with witnesses before a notary when the depo- 
sitions were taken? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER, Now. approximately how many witnesses testi- 
fied in those two precincts when the testimony was taken before 
a notary? 


Mr. SULZER. I think there were about 20. ‘There are 123 
pages of the record. I did not count them ty so as to know 
how many witnesses there were, but I think thers were about 
20 persons placed upon the witness stand whose depositions 
were taken very fully, some of the depositions consisting of four 
or five pages of the record. 

Mr. RAKEK. That is set out in the record; but, in the gen- 
tleman’s recollection, what is the epitome of the testimony of 
those witnesses as to whether or not those Indians were living 
in tribal relations and therefore not qualified to vote, or had 
abandoned their tribal relations and were living a civilized 
life? 

Mr. SULZER. The testimony is absolutely conclusive that 
they were living in tribal relationship. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Iwil. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the Delegate frem 
Alaska who appoints election officers at those precincts of which 
he speaks. 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, I know the contestant has made all sorts 
of charges against me; that I was in control of all the election 
machinery in Alaska, that I control the court, and that the 
election officials were all against him, and ali sorts of rubbish 
of that kind. I know he has filled the record with that sort 
of stuff. I know he has told you that the canvassing board 
consisted of three Democrats who were appointed by the Presi- 
dent, that the judges were all appointed by the President, and 
they in turn appointed all the commissioners; that they in ‘turn 
appointed the election judges, and so forth. He has endeavored 
to convince you that he was not given a fair deal in the selec- 
tion. He has not put any evidence whatever in the record to 
prove anything. He had the opportunity to take the testimony 
of every official in Alaska that he wanted to take, and he did 
not take any, and he did not make any attempt te put any 
evidence or depositions in the record, bnt simply endeavored to 
make his proof by a bald statement. What is the truth about 
the matter? The truth about the matter is this, that as far 
as the cunvassing board was concerned they were ostensibly 
Democrats. They were appointed by the President of the 
United States, but they were not friendly to me. Two of them 
avere not. one of them was, or so held, the other two were 
antagonistic, unfriendly, and opposed to me, and they were 
friendly to the contestant. And, moreover, the chairman of 
that canvassing board—the man whom the contestant says 
endeavored to give him the certificate—was an illegal voter 
himself in this very election. He cast an illegal vote nnd 
then he sat as chairman of this canvassing board te decide 
on illegal votes and decide on our election laws and say whether 
those votes coming before him were legal.or not, and he himself 
was an illegal voter, and he knew he was an illegal voter. Why 
was he an illegal roter? Why, because he was not a citizen of 
the United States. That is the sort of a man who was at the 
head of this canvassing board holding the high office of governor 
of the Territory of Alaska for nearly five years when all the 
time he knew it was totally illegal, that he was not a citizen 

Mr. DALLINGER. May I ask who it was who appointed this 
man? 

Mr. SULZER. I said that the President appointed him. = 
will say further that the Democrats of Alaska 
him and he obtained his appointment upon their ecient 
tion, but that dees not prove anything. [Laughter on the Re- 
publican side.] The Democrats can make mistakes as well as 
anybody else and they made a bad mistake in that instance. 
They acted in perfectly good faith but they did not know the 
sort of man he was and nobody else did until the facts were 
later developed on investigation by the Interior Department. 
But that sort of man was passing judgment on whether I should 
have a certificate to this House or not. Now, when you come 
to the election judges there is an entirely different condition 
existing there from what the contestant has endeavored to make 
the committee believe existed. In the first place in all incor- 
poratec municipalities of Alaska the commissioners have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with elections 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Alaska be permitted to proceed 
until he concludes his statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alaska be per- 
mitted to conclude his statement. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
| Mr. SULZER: Now, the election judges—— 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, was that request granted? I 
was going to suggest if it would net be well to limit the time 
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and not have it unlimited. 
reasonable time. 

Mr. SULZER. I will conclude as quickly as I can, I will say 
to the gentleman. 

The election judges in these municipalities are appointed by 
the town councils, and they are not partisan at all, and the 
commissioners have absolutely nothing to do with it. 

I would like to have the attention of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. He interrupted me and 
wanted this explanation, and I am endeavoring tv give him the 
facts. As far as the commissioners outside of the municipalities 
are concerned, they are very seldom changed. Many of them 
have been there for years. ‘They are the only persons available 
in many of these small places. and the only persons equipped 
to act and serve as commissioners; and it is not a partisan 
question at all. The record abundantly shows in a great many 
instances the officials were the friends of the contestant rather 
than friends of mine, 

Now, let me read a little further from this interesting rec- 
ord. I want to read you from the testimony of Mr. Mafrey 
Agick, on page 273 of the record. Cecil R. King was first duly 
sworn as an interpreter, and the witness was thereupon interro- 
gnted through said interpreter. 

The testimony reads: 


Q. State your name.—A, Mafrey Agick. 
3 Where do you live?—A. Afognak. 
Do you live in the Aleut Silaga of Afognak?—A. Id 
9 Did you vote in Afognak at the election held there on "ine Tth day 
of November, 1916?—A. Les. 
Q. Whom did you vote for for Delegate to Congress from Alaska? 
And the answer is. 


He voted for the new man, 


Now, I want to call your attention to another little deception 
which the contestant has practiced in this case. In his printed 
brief he set forth how these Indians voted and he showed that 
‘most of them voted for him. Some of them said they did not 
know, but the record shows that those who did not know did 
not vote; that someone else voted for them; and the record 
shows conclusively who those people voted for. But he says 
one of these Indians voted for me, and that it was this Mafrey 
Agick. He endeavors to have the committee believe that one 
of these Indians in Afognak voted for me, and he so states it 
in his brief. I want to show you just how truthful he is about 
that. Here is the testimony of Mafrey Agick: 

k 8 did you vote for for Delegate to Congress from Alaska ?— 
A. He voted for the new man. 

The contestant put that in his brief. He says “new man” 
and follows it with“ Sulzer,” so the impression is that the evi- 
dence shows that this man voted for me. Let us read a little 
further in the record: 


Q: a took him to the polls?—A. He says everybody went to the 
Olis alone. 
1 Q Whe marked your baliot?—A. My relative, John Taushwak. 


He says “my relative, John Taushwak,” marked his ballot. 

Now, John Taushwak, as we have seen on the opposite page, 
voted for Wickersham, and the record abundantly proves he 
was Wickersham's henchman there and was getting all these 
Indians to vote for him. 

Q. Who marked your ballot ?=—A. My relative, John Taushwak. 

Do you believe this relative, this worker for Wickersham, 
John Taushwak, was so good as to vote for me? No; he did 


But, however, give the gentleman 


not. 

What is the next question? It is: 

Q. How do you know you voted for the new man?—A. The people 
gaid so. 

That is how he knew. The people said so. 

Q. As a matter of fact, don’t you know you don't know for whom 
you voted? 

Now, here is the answer: 

A. I don't know for whom I voted. 

Of course he did not know for whom he voted. None of them 
knew for whom they voted, outside of John Taushwak. He is 
the only one that knew anything at all about the election there. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. I Will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Are the Indians in Alaska under the 
supervision of the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. SULZER. No, sir. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It has nothing to do with them? 

Mr. SULZER. Except the Department of the Interior main- 
tains some schools for them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to say that in the United States 
proper the decisions of all the courts are to the effect that the 
question of tribal relations is a political question and only for 
the department to determine, That is the reason I asked the 


question. If they were under the Interior Department there it 
was a question of their tribal relations being recognized or not 
recognized by the Interior Department. You say they are not 
under the Interior Department? 

Mr. SULZER. The Indians there have been treated somewhat 
differently than the Indians in the States. They are not wards 
of the Government, and the only thing the Government has 
done for them is to maintain schools in some of these places 
and endeavor to give the children an education. It has on 
other occasions extended relief in cases of sickness and distress, 
and to pr vent or control epidemics and things of that sort, but 
beyond that the United States Government has never done any- 
thing for the Indians in Alaska. 

Now, the test as to whether they are citizens or not comes 
under the interpretation of the law as to whether they have 
severed thcir tribal relationship. If they have not, then they 
are not citizens. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WILSEN of Louisiana. I have read every word of this 
testimony about the Indians, and do I understand the gentle- 
man to state that John Taushwak stated that he voted the 
ticket that his people referred to in his testimony? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Now, his testimony, if you read 
the cross-examination, stated that each one of those men fixed 
his own ticket, Now, I read this testimony very carefully to 
find out about “hese Indians, because I was very much impressed 
with the charges against places where Indians voted in the 
3 I think it would kave been best if none of them had 
vot 

If I had the authority or the opportunity to make a choice, I 
think it would be best to take the opinion of the one who voted. 
But I was unable to find, in reading the testimony, where they 
did not mark their tickets. Many of them, I think, bad been 
pasted on the outside. They got their tickets from the commis- 
sloners. John Taushwak states that he did not fix these tickets. 
He states that in his cross-examination. I wanted to say that 
in the interest of correctly informing the House. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the witness himself says he had it 
fixed for him, why not take his word for it? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If they could not read or write, how could 
they fix their tickets? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana.. They could not. I have read this 
testimony carefully to find what kind of a system they used, and 
I do not think it is in the testimony of this man that he marked 
the tickets. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman-yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. It seems to me that the gentleman read from 
the testimony of this man who voted for the new man, and that 
man said John Taushwak made out his ticket for him. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. My question was whether 
Taushwak marked the ticket for him. 

Mr. HARDY. No. He said this other witness said John 
Taushwak made out the tickets for them, 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman 
from Louisiana that in the direct testimony of John Taushwak 
he swears that he helped seven or eight. Take the testimony 
of Mafrey Agick. He does not know whom he voted for, but 
he swears that Taushwak marked his ballot. I know that the 
contestant had a very astute lawyer at the hearing, and this 
lawyer endeavored to try out these rather helpless witnesses 
in the attempt to disprove the testimony that we had taken. 

But those are mere-technicalities. The record is clear and 
conclusive and abundantly shows that all of these Indians ure 
living in tribal relationship. And that is the test. They are 
not qualified voters, and those who used them knew they were 
not qualified. Moreover, I think the record shows conclusively 
that they were fraudulently voted, and I think that if any 
fair-minded person will thoroughly consider this record, he 
will say that these two precincts were fraudulent and that they 
should be thrown out. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. At how many precincts did the Indians 
vote? At more than the two precints named? 

Mr. SULZER. As far as the record discloses, there are only 
three that we have in the record. 

Mr. HASTINGS. About how many Indians voted at the 
three precincts? 

Mr. SULZER. Well, there were somewhere around 175, I 
should think. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I will have 
to stand corrected on that, because the record shows conclu- 


Will the gentleman yield? I 
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sively that in these precincts where these official ballots were 
not used, where they were thrown out by the court, they were 
largely Indians of this same type and character. 

I am going to show that in a little while. That is the reason 
why I am elaborating somewhat on this Indian vote, in order 
to show the Members of this House that the conditions existing 
in Afognak and Seldovia were practically the same conditions 
that existed in these other precincts, where they not only went 
into the booths and marked the ballot, where they used the 
official ballot, but where they went still further, because they 
were a little more isolated and they thought they could get away 
with it, and undoubtedly they threw away the official ballots 
altogether, because they were a nuisance to them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do the Indians understand the English 
language? 

Mr. SULZER. Some of them understand a little about it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What percentage of those who voted speak 
or understand the English language? 

Mr. SULZER. I think very few of them. I will develop that 
by reading a little more of the record. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I want to understand if this board 
first denied you the election certificate, and then the court, upon 
passing on the matter, taking the testimony and going into it 
fully, awarded a certificate favorable to you? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; that is substantially correct. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. What court was it? 

Mr. SULZER. The United States district court. I will ex- 
plain it fully to the gentleman. What happened was precisely 
this: The canvassing board, consisting of the governor, the sur- 
veyor general, and the collector of customs of Alaska, met and 
considered these facts. They had a great many questions com- 
ing up in regard to the legality and illegality of various votes, 
As a final proposition, they eventually submitted all these ques- 
tions to the attorney general of Alaska, and they asked his 
written legal opinion on 22 different questions. 

The attorney general considered those questions in two sepa- 
rate opinions. In the first opinion he answered 19 questions 
regarding various irregularities in the returns, and said that 
in all these cases the ballots should be counted. In the other 
opinion he considered the other three questions, which were in 
regard to this official Australian ballot, and he stated that five 
precincts must be rejected, because the official ballots were dis- 
pensed with without any explanation, and because the law in 
this regard was mandatory. 

The chairman of the committee in his report has conveyed 
just the opposite impression. He quotes a conversation that 
was had between the canvassing board and the attorney gen- 
eral on the 20th day of January, 1917. The canvassing board 
did not meet until the 19th of January. This conversation 
took place on the next day, and it was a mere conversation. 
They were just talking over the matter in general terms, and 
the attorney general was asked whether these ballots should 
be counted or not, and he did not give a decisive opinion about 
it. He was asked whether the fact that the official ballots were 
not used was not prima facie evidence that they were not there, 
and he said, “ Well, the chances are that that might be so.” 
The chairman of the committee has thus conveyed the impres- 
sion that the attorney general advised the canvassing board 
that these precincts should be counted, but the facts are that 
subsequently, nearly a month later, after a consideration of this 
case for weeks, the attorney general wrote an opinion—a very 
able one, in my opinion—and it is in accordance with the law, 
stating conclusively that this law is mandatory. 

Now, after the canvassing board had received that opinion 
from the attorney general—and he was the legal adviser of the 
board—and after they had followed his advice in every other 
instance, they refused to follow him in this instance. Why? 
Because if they followed him the certificate would issue to me, 
and if they did not follow him the certificate would issue to the 
contestant. When that happened, my friends said, Sulzer, 
you are being taken advantage of. Moreover, the Australian 
ballot act that you did so much to get through the legislature 
will be practically destroyed, and we say you ought to fight 
this case and you ought to go to court with it.” I did so, and 


the court considered the matter for weeks, and finally rendered 

an opinion upholding the opinion of the attorney general and 

instructing the canvassing board to issue the certificate-to me. 

Then the certificate was issued to me, and the extra session of 

Congress had been called and I hurried to Washington as soon 

as I could and I was sworn in here on the 3d day of April, 1917. 
Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to ask the gentleman about the 
Eskimos. Do they vote in Alaska? 

Mr. SULZER. They did in this precinct of Unalakleet. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Are they classed as Indians? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; they are all classed as Indians, and the 
committee agreed to that. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Do they live in tribal relations or not? 

Mr. SULZER. I think so. We were unable to go to Unalak- 
leet ; at least those who were handling the matter in that particu- 
lar section did not go there. They took a lot of testimony in 
Nome, and while it shows conclusively that practically the same 
conditions existed in Unalakleet as existed in Afognak and Sel- 
dovia, still the record is not so conclusive in that particular pre- 
cinct, and I am not making very much contention about Unalak- 
leet, because the record is not nearly so conclusive as it is con- 
cerning Afognak and Seldovia. And if this House thoroughly 
considers this one question and determines that these two pre- 
cincts conducted a fraudulent election and that those votes are 
fraudulent and that the vote of Gregori Yakanak should not be 
permitted to destroy my vote or to destroy the vote of an intelli- 
gent white person in Alaska—if you determine that, then you 
will vote to seat me in this House, and the other questions will 
not be at all pertinent, because they will not be controlling in any 
event. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GORDON. What evidence of fraud is there in the record? 

Mr. SULZER. I have just been reading some of it, and I will 
continue to read some more. 

Mr. GORDON. I mean, what evidence is there as to a fraudu- 
lent election, aside from the fact that the judges failed to comply 
with the statute and certify the reasons for permitting the use 
of unofficial ballots? Have you any evidence of fraud in the 
record aside from that? 

Mr. SULZER. I have just been discussing it for an hour and 
showing that these Indians have been fraudulently voted. I 
have been showing you that these Indians were not citizens, that 
they were living in tribal relations, that they and everybody 
else admits—not only the Indians but the white people there 
admit it—that they are living in tribal relations. We put the 
chief himself on the stand, and he admitted that he was the 
chief of the tribe. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Assuming the gentleman’s contention to 
be correct, those votes do not appear to me to be fraudulent, 
but rather illegal. Does the gentleman draw a distinction be- 
tween a fraudulent vote and an illegal vote? 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, yes. As far as these Indians living in 
tribal relations and not being qualified voters by reason of the 
fact that they are not citizens, I will say that they cast illegal 
votes; but when the record shows that men like John Taushwak 
went into the polling booth after obtaining ballots from the 
judges, went in with the Indians and marked their ballots for 
them, they were practicing a fraud, and the judges of election 
knew that they were practicing a fraud when they permitted it. 

I will read from the record where the judges of election were 
placed on the stand and admitted that they did that, admitted 
that they permitted it—admitted that others marked the bal- 
lots for these Indians—and that there was no certification on 
the ballot that such a thing was done. Now, the law on the 
subject is this, that no one can mark a ballot for a voter except 
the judges of election. If the voter is illiterate, if he is unable 
to prepare the ballot himself, he must ask the judges of election 
to mark the ballot as he directs, and the judges of election must 
mark it there in public—that is, before the three of them—and 
they must certify on the back of that ballot that the ballot was 
so marked by the judges of election. They did not do that. 
There is no certification on these ballots that they were marked 
by the judges of election and no certification that they were 
marked by John Taushwak and these other people. Therefore 
I say that the whole thing was a fraud from start to finish, and 
there is no question about it. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. What does the record show as to how these 
ballots in these two precincts were marked for the voters? 

Mr. SULZER. I have not seen the ballots. I can not answer 
that for the gentleman. I do not know. 

Mr. RAKER. I think the gentleman does not understand my 
question. What does the record before the committee show as 
to who marked the ballots? Did the judges of election do it or 
did some outsider do it? 
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Mr. SULZER. I have just read here that John Taushwak 
admits that he marked eight ballots, and Mafrey Agik says that 
his relative, John Taushwak, marked his ballot, 

Mr. RAKER, Now, is that disputed by John Taushwak and 
the election board? 

Mr. SULZER. No; it is not, except as the chairman of the 
committee disputed it. 

Mr. RAKER. What page is that on? I want to ask another 
question, but I want to be specific. 

Mr. SULZER. This is on pages 272 and 273. 

Mr. RAKER. If John Taushwak did enter the booth and 
mark the ballots of the Indian voters, was he guilty of a felony? 

Mr. SULZER. I think so; I think the judges of election 
would be guilty of a felony in permitting him to do it. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the statutes the judges of election 
would be guilty of a felony. 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. Now I will read a little from the testi- 
mony of Ivan Alhoon, on page 266 of the record, He testified 
through the same interpreter: , 

TESTIMONY OF IVAN ALHOON, 
Cecil R. King. duly and N 75 as interpreter. 


What ls your name?— Ivan Alho 
. Where do you live?—A. In r Alaska. 
x aes you live In that part of town known as Aleut town?—A, 
es, sir. 
Q. Dia you live there on the Tth day of November, 19167—A, I 
guess so, 


. Do you speak the English language 2—A, No. ` 

; Neuere you write the English language?—A. No; I can't write. 

> You do not know for whom goa voted for Delegate to Congress 7 
A. The Now I asked to write for me; I don't know whose name he 

Now, that is a sworn deposition. This is legal evidence that 
the committee says is indefinite and unsatisfactory. Why, I 
could show conclusively, if I had the time to thoroughly dis- 
cuss this case, that this evidence is all infinitely more definite 
and conclusive than a lot of other evidence that the committee 
has considered and presumed was correct which was not in my 
favor. Alhoon says, “The fellow I asked to write for me; I 
don't know whose name he voted for.” Is not that conclusive? 

Now, let me read from page 284 the testimony of Anton 
Dolchak: 

TESTIMONY OF ANTON DOLCHAK. 

Q. How came you to go to Shorty Stoffer’s cabin on the m of 
election ?—A. The fellows told me to go down there and he would show 
me S to vote for Wicke 

, then, were down at "Sho: Stoffer's cabin?—A. Yes. 
owed me how to vote for Wicker- 


What did Shorty do?—A. He 
Q. Did he give you anything at the — mean any coffee and 


cake ?7—A. Yes; he gave me coffee and ca 

Q. Where did you go after you left 1 polls?—A. I went back to 
Sho: Stoffer’s 8 and had some more 2 and cake, 

orty tell you to come back ?—A. 
1 . And you went up and voted for Wickershons ?—A. Tes. 

Now, that is very interesting. This is what happened at 
Seldovia. Shorty was an astute white man who lived in Sel- 
dovia. He, acting through this man Anton Dolchak, a sort of 
leader of these Indians, rounded up all the Indians on election 
day, marched them down to Shorty Stoffer’s cabin and fed them 
up on cake and coffee. The record shows that they had never 
been there before, that they never had been given any coffee 
and cake before, and I want to say to the gentlemen of the 
House that on an occasion of that kind coffee and cake to the 
helpless Indians in that country is exactly the same as dollars 
and cents would be in your congressional district. Oh, yes; 
they were marched down to Shorty Stoffer’s cabin and fed on 
coffee and cake and were instructed how to vote for Wicker- 
sham, and then they were marched up to the polls and voted. 

Let me read the testimony of Gregory Foxy, on page 287. 
This is a sworn deposition. The gentleman has a very illumi- 
nating name. He gives his testimony through an interpreter, 
Mrs. Annie Christianson : 


TESTIMONY OF GREGORY FOXY. 


Mrs. Annie Christianson, first duly sworn as interpreter, and the 
witness was thereupon interpreted through said interpreter. 
8 What did Mike Dolchok tell zon about who to vote for?.—A, He 
told me to put in ballot like he marked. 
. Did he tell you to vote for Wickersham ?—A, Yes. 
. Did you vote that day?—A. Yes. 
. Did Mike Dolchok go with you to the polls where they were 
voting: A. Yes; Mike went with me over there. 
ERT Mike mark your ballot ?—A, Mike showed me where to vote. 
ANA you vote for James Wickersham for Delegate to Congress 


“Shorty Stoffer is not a native, is he ?—A. No; he is a white man. 
+ Soe Sey ee eg had visited Shorty Stoffer’s house before election day, 
had you ?— 
Q. D Did you on the morning of the alaskan of the th day of Novem- 
ber, 8 go to Shorty Stoffer’s cabin — A, Yes, 
i wii oy on to go up there ?—A. Mike Dolchok. 
ike Dolchok tell you to do?—A, He told me I must 
come up ee 49 the election and vote. 
Q. Are you a native: A. Yes, 


Q. What did you do on the morning of election when you reached 


amet 8 cabin ?—A. I didn't do anything. 
SR haye coffee and cake at Shorty Stoffer’s cabin?—A. Yes. 
„ What did Shorty Stoffer say to you about voting?—A. He told 
me to have some coffee 
Q. Did he show zou how to vote and who to vote for -A. No; Mike 
ny yg a 271 ed m 
75 t did Mike Dolchok tell you about who to vote for?—A. He 
told me 15 put in ballot like he marked. 
he tell you to vote fo to 8 24. Tes. 
ou vote that day Ves. 
ns Dolchok go it you to the polls, where they were 
A. Yes; Mike went with me over there. 
ia Mike mark your ballot ?—A. Mike showed me where to vote. 
4 again repeat, did you vote for James Wickersham for Delegate 
to Congress?—A. Yes. 


These people knew nothing about elections, they knew noth- 
ing about candidates, it was simply a fraudulent affair round- 
ing these people up and voting for the contestant. I maintain 
that where a close election is held in the Territory of Alaska 
it should not be decided by votes of this character. If that is 
going to be the case then you are never going to have a decent, 
clean, and pure election in the Territory of Alaska, because if 
the politicians who will stoop to that sort of work know that 
they can pursue those practices with impunity, and that if the 
laws are not mandatory that they do not have to comply with 
them, that they can do as they please, they are going to do 
it. They are going to round up these helpless people, vote them 
in mass, and our elections will be absolutely a farce and dis- 
grace, very much as they were before we had any Australian 
ballot system in Alaska. 

Now let me read a few lines from the testimony of Sam 
Mercuroff: 

ape reat vote at the election held November 7, 19167—4. I did. 
ike Dolchok come to you on the morning of election and 
tell you t to go down to Shorty stoffer’ er's cabin?—A. Ye 


d you see Shorty Stoffer when you got Gown b0-4i the cabin ?—A, 
He was home. 
Q. Did Shorty Stoffer give you some coffee and cake before you went 
up to vote ?—A. I had two little cookies and a cup of coffee 
Q. Did Mike Dolchok or Shorty Stoffer tell you who to vote for for 
Delegate to Congress? 
Mr. Rusrearp, I make the same objection as I did at the beginning 


of Mr. Doyle's . 
A. Shorty Stoffer id anything to 
= ike Dolchok. tell 5 you how to vote f. Y 


ho did he tell you to vote for? — A. Mike Dolchok gave me @ 
of paper and told me to vote it the way it was marked. z 
©. Di ike go with you to the polls?—A. No; I went alone. 


Did you vote for James Wickersham for Delegate to Congress? 
A. When I came down to the voting pyr they gave me a white 
piece of Paper, and it was marked like the yellow one. 
2. — 5 ont know, then, who you voted for?—A. No; I couldn't 
ren 


pape 
Q. You ‘don't know the name of anyone whom you voted for on 
F a t Shorty Stof 
e gave you a yellow piece o r down a orty Stoffer's 
cabin and 3 ee to mark the ticket — from the judges in the 
same wa 


And you Hans t know at the time whom you voted for?—A. No. 
ter You re you don't know the name of a single person you voted 

Do you read or write the English language?—A. No. 

. Do you read or write the Russian 3 No. 

. Do you read or write any language — 4. 

Do you speak the English language?—A, No; I don't. 

Now, gentlemen, do you want any more conclusive evidence 
or proof than that? He was given a white ballot, and swore it 
was marked the same as the ballot Shorty Stoffer had given 
him, and when he was asked if he knew whom he voted for he 
said no; he did not, because he could not read the paper, could 
not read the ballot. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Was that vote counted by the committee? 

Mr. SULZER. Every one of these votes was counted by the 
committee, and yet the committee say there were no charges of 
fraud. When I had my opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee in this case—and I was only given 40 minutes’ time, for 
that was all that I could get—I told the committee all of these 
facts. I made the same argument very much then that I am 
making now. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does the gentleman say to this House that the 
committee gave him only 40 minutes—he, the contestee—in which 
to present his case? 

Mr. SULZER. The committee decided each side should have 
two hours’ time. I had an attorney who took an hour and twenty 
minutes, I believe, and therefore I had only 40 minutes at my, 
own disposal. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that 
under the rules of the committee each side was allowed one 
hour and a half. It was agreed to give them such time as they 
chose to take, and they agreed on two hours on a side. So that 
it was by consent of the parties appearing before the committee. 
The committee would have been glad to give them six hours or 
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eight hours. So that is a very unfair statement for the gentle- 
mau to make. 

Mr. SULZER. In that connection I want to appeal to the 
Members of this House to hear this case and to look into and 
consider it. I do not want to make a single criticism of the 
committee. I cast no reflection on the committee at all. I said 
at the beginning of my remarks that I believe the committee has 
been misled; that is all. But I say this: That from the time that 
the contestant started to put in all of this irrelevant testimony 
of his as rebuttal testimony I have had absolutely no oppor- 
tunity to present my, case until this moment, except these 40 
minutes I had before the committee, and a great deal of those 
40 minutes, I will say to the gentleman, was taken up by ques- 
tions asked by members of the committee. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman has made a very strong state- 
ment, and, for one, before I vote on the matter I would like to 
know wherein the truth lies. The gentleman stated that he 
had only 40 minutes before the committee, he had no time to 
present his evidence after the contestant had concluded in the 
10 days of the introduction of rebuttal testimony, and that 
entirely new matter was introduced on rebuttal. Does the 
gentleman state to the House that he made an application before 
the committee to have further time in which to introduce testi- 
mony before the committee, or did he let it go by default? 

Mr. SULZER. I do not recall making any request of the 
committee for further time. I will say to the gentleman that I 
was guided very much in this case by the advice of my attorney, 
and he conducted the case. I was very busy attending to the 
affairs and wants of my constituents, and did the very best I 
could for them and have done so since I came here. I thought 
this case was so conclusive that there was no necessity for me 
to devote any attention to it; that the facts were so clear, that 
the decisions of the Attorney General and the courts were so 
overwhelmingly in my favor, that there was no possibility of 
the committee holding against me, and what things were done, 
what action taken, were done by my attorney; but I will say to 
the gentleman that I do not think there was any opportunity 
presented under the rules of the House and under the law 
whereby I could get in any further additional evidence. I cer- 
tainly told my attorney that I wanted to do that, and I collected 
a good deal of evidence from the departments of the Government 
here in Washington, but I could not find any way at all to get 
it in. 

Mr. RAKER. While it may not be material, while it may not 
be really proper to consider, yet the gentleman has made that 
statement a couple of times, and for one I want to know the 
situation. Does the gentleman tell the House that he has gath- 
ered material evidence that he understands will rebut the evi- 
dence that was placed in the record by the contestant upon the 
close of his testimony, which evidence was not introduced before 
the committee at any time? 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Would it affect the question of the result in 
this election contest if that evidence were presented to the 
House? 

Mr. SULZER. I think it would, absolutely. 

Mr. RAKER. On what particular issue; just in a general 
way? 

Mr. SULZER. Well, there is a considerable amount on this 
very question of Indians being permitted to vote. 

Mr. RAKER. To what extent and to what purport? 

Mr. SULZER. The principal evidence that I have in mind 
right now is evidence along the lines of the answer which I gave 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moores], who is a member 
of the committee, in regard to the charge that the contestant 
made that Indians voted for me at some other precincts in the 
Territory of Alaska, and that, therefore, it was an even break, 
that because these Indians voted for him in Afognak and Sel- 
dovia, likewise there were Indians who voted for me in other 
precincts, and that therefore I should not get any benefit from 
that. He put that all in as rebuttal testimony. I had no oppor- 
trnity to overcome it. If I had, I would have and could have 
proved conclusively that his contentions are absolutely erroneous, 
because there were no Indians who voted for me at these other 
precincts. They were not Indians. 

Mr. RAKER. What as to the status of these Indians that 
voted at the two precincts named? Had you put in all your 
case originally? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; we had put it all in. 
reading that now. 

Mr. RAKER. Is that the only thing that the gentleman was 
not permitted to present to the committee because of the time 
limitation? 


I have just been 
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Mr. SULZER. Oh, no; practically all f 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Wickersham had completed the rebuttal 
testimony? 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, no; practically all the evidence that they 
took at the city of Seattle during his rebuttal testimony was all 
evidence in chief and it all reflected upon my character and repu- 
tation; it all reflected upon the officials of Alaska. Why, he 
stated at that time that a campaign fund of $10,000 was raised 
by the Democratic Party in Alaska and that all the press was 
subsidized, was purchased and bought to support me and to de- 
feat him, but he never took a word of evidence in regard to that. 
He could have put the owners, the editors of those newspapers, 
on the stand if there was anything he could prove about that, but 
he could not do it. Why, it was all a malicious lie. That's what 
it was. Every word he. said about there being any fraudulent 
practices in my election was a lie. Every word that he said- 
about my having any advantage from a campaign fund raised 
by the corporations or that the press was subsidized was 2 lie. 
If he had any evidence he should bave taken it and put it in the 
record. That is the sort of stuff that he got in, and he got page 
after page of it in, and I submit this record is very confusing 
and nobody can read the record without becoming confused. 

Now, I say these things advisedly. And why? Simply be- 
cause of this fact, that one of the members of this committee. 
told me this. He said, “I did not give any attention to the de- 
cision of the court; I did not pay any attention to it; I did not 
think it should be given any consideration.” I said, “ Why, I 
thought it was a very able decision, a decision of the highest 
court we have in Alaska; why should it not have considera- 
tion?” Well,“ he said, “ because I thought and beiieved that 
it was prejudiced.” I said. “Why do you think it was preju- 
diced?” “Simply because,” he said, “no man can sit upon the 
bench as a judge of the court in Alaska who is your brother-in- 
law and who is deciding your case who will not be influenced in 
his decision.” I said, What do you mean?” He said, The 
judge is your brother-in-law, is he not?“ I said, “No; he is not 
my brother-in-law; he is absolutely no relation to me.” I had 
never had any dealings with him of any kind, had never been in 
his court until this case was taken there, and in fact had never 
been in any court, and I hope I will never get in any more. But 
that gentleman had read this record rather hurriedly. He had 
read all this rubbish, these incompetent, irrelevant, and imma- 
terial charges that the contestant had made in wholesale, and he 
gained the wholly erroneous and false impression by it that this 
judge who decided this case was my brother-in-law. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Before passing, because I am a 
little bit particular about the proceedings of the committee, I 
want to make a statement to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raxer], and that is that there was no application made to 
the committee for offering additional testimony. Mr. SULZER 
has reference, I think, to the rules of the House with regard 
to the time for taking rebuttal testimony, which was taken in 
Alaska before the case was submitted to the committee, but no 
application was ever made to the committee, and the time limit 
for rebuttal testimony has no reference—— 

Mr. RAKER. Was not discussed at all. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisianas. Was not discussed at all. As to 
the procedure under the rules of the House, the testimony was 
taken in Alaska long before the case came to Washington at 
all, and if an application had been submitted to the committee, 
and I think Mr. Surzer will concede the committee has been ex- 
ceedingly indulgent in granting time for the consideration of his 
case, I have no doubt it would have been granted. 

Mr. GORDON. If the gentleman will yield. Was there any 
objection made to these matters which were given in rebuttal 
which were not contained in the contestee's testimony in chief— 
was there any objection made to the testimony upon that ground 
before the committee? : 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; that was not taken before 
the committee. The gentleman understands that when a con- 
test comes before Congress—— 

Mr. GORDON. I understand that, but in the argument of 
counsel was it contended that any testimony ought not to be 
considered because it was not strictly rebuttal testimony? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; there was complaint of 
some testimony, that in relation to some matters. It was not 
considered. 

Mr. GORDON. The committee did not consider it? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. Probably I will take that 
up later. I merely rose to the question of setting the committee 
straight on the question of rebuttal testimony and request for 
time. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SULZER. I will yield for a question. 
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Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Does the gentleman from Alaskr 
know whether or not his counsel, Mr. Lloyd, filed two briefs. 
quite extensive ones, with the committee since our decision 
was announced, and one long after the argument, and before 
it was announced? 

Mr. SULZER. Why, as I understand that question, I will 
say that after the oral arguments were made the attorneys were 
given permission to submit a brief citing the authorities on 
that one particular point as to whether this Alaskan law was 
mandatory or directory. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Do not those three briefs, that 
were filed since the argument, discuss the whole record? 

Mr. SULZER. Not at all. They do not discuss anything but 
that one point of the mandatory and directory provisions of 
this Australian law. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 

Mr. SULZER. Absolutely. 

case. 
Mr. FOCHT. I understood the gentleman to state that you 
have in Alaska an official ballot prescribed by the law, and 
that the election boards there accept any sort of a ballot, with 
a name written on a shingle, or on a piece of bark, or on a 
piece of paper. Is that the fact? 

Mr. SULZER. They did in five of these precircts. 

Mr. FOCHT. I was wondering whether that generally pre- 
vailed in Alaska and whether that was the sort of government 
they have up there under the supervision of the United States. 
I will say that you are progressing too rapidly if that is the 
ease, 

Mr. SULZER. I said that condition did exist <ntil they pro- 
vided for the Australian ballot law. Since the time of the 
passage of the Australian ballot law things have been very 
much better, and the contestant has found it las been very 
much more difficult to get elected to Congress. 

Now, I have read quite extensively from the record in regard 
to these Indians. I want to read you the testimony of a few 
of the white people who were put upon the stand in these 
places. I think that the Indians testified very clearly; but 
Jet us see what the white people there say. I will read just 
a few lines from the testimony of Ernest Strickler, found on 
page 243, as follows: 

: 4 Were you a watchman for Judge Wickersham in that election ?— 
A. I was. 

Now, this gentleman is the watcher—the watchman—at ihe 
polls for the contestant. Manifestly, he is not friendly to 
me. In fact, there was hardly anyone in that section that was 
friendly to my cause. These witnesses, you must remember 
and consider, were nearly all hostile witnesses. They did not 
want to divulge anything more about these conditions than they 
absolutely had to divulge. They wanted to make it appear as 
reasonable as possible. They were endeavoring to defend the 
case of the contestant. Now, here is the watchman of the con- 
testant testifying: 

Q. Did you see anybody mark any of the ballois of these Aleuts 
esther than the members of the election board? 

Now, remember the watchman of this contestant in this pre- 
tinct, the Afognak, is now testifying under oath on the witness 
stand. He is asked: 

Q. Did you see anybody mark any of the ballots of these Aleuts other 
one a rai of the election board ?—A. I think John Taushwak 
5 Did he E into the booths and mark these ballots for a number 
that could not read or write A. Yes; three or four. 

Ile was the watchman there in the polls. He saw this man 
John Taushwak go into the booth and mark these ballots for 
these helpless Indians. Is there any doubt in the mind of any 
Member of this House that that election in that precinct was 
fraudulent, and that I received the worst of it? Now—— 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman state how many votes he 
received in that precinct and how many the contestant received? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes, sir; I can state that. I received 15 
votes in Afognak and the contestant received 45. I received 18 
votes in Seldovia and the contestant received 55. 

Now: 

; Q. Did he go into the booths and mark these ballots for a number that 
could not read or write?—A. Yes; three or four. 

Q. He was not a member of the election board ?—A. No. 

Now, that is very conclusive. On page 247 the same witness 
continues: 


Q. Who is the chief of the Aleuts?—A. Gregori Yakanak. 


Here is the contestant’s watchman, who swears that the 
‘Aleuts have a chief and that the chief is Gregori Yakanak. He 
confirms the chief's own testimony on the witness stand. Can 


Has the gentleman read the brief? 
I have read everything in the 
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shat these Indians were living in tribal relationship? And is 
there any question but that if they are in tribal relationship they 
are not citizens, and therefore they can not vote, and that these 
men knew that that was the case and fraudulently voted them? 


Q. Out of a population of about 400 people living on Afognak Island 
and in the town of Afognak on the date of the last election there were 
8 dozen of them white people, then? —A. Yes; between a dozen 
an teen. 


That is all the white people there were on that island ac- 
cording to the sworn statement of the watchman of the con- 
testant. 

Now, let me read just a few lines from the testimony of 
Father N. P. Kashevarof, found on page 248 of the hearing. f 

Now, this is a gentleman who has been a priest of the Greek 
Church in that section of the Territory practically all his life. 
He has been there since 1878. He knows these people thor- 
oughly. He understands all the conditions, and he is placed upon 
the witness stand, and this is his testimony. First, he goes on 
to identify these various voters as Aleut Indians. I will not 
enumerate them all, but his testimony is found on page 248, 
Then his evidence proceeds: 


Q. Do you know whether the Aleats residing in the Aleut village 
of Afognak have a chief ?—A. They. o. 

Q. What is the name of their chief? —A. Gregori Yakanak. 

Q. Do they live there in tribal relations—that is, does the chief 
have control of them?—A. The chief acts as their representative in 
any needs that er may have for him, especially when they are in 
need or destitute. When the fur laws have been passed, they look to 
A Led mag sei —— when they can hunt and when the season is opened 
and when se X 
1 Now, do all the members of the tribe of Aleuts obey their chief? 

. Yes, sir. 

11 That has been the case for many years gone by, has it not? — A. 
as. 

Q. They are living now in the same tribal relations as they did 25 
years ago?—A. Yes; only a good deal better now. 

Q. So far as their obeying the chief it is the same now as then and 
always has been?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know that most of these parties whose names have been 
testified to by you as being Alents voted at the election held last No- 
vember 7, 1916?—A, Yes, sir. 

A A aman from your church records you know that they are Aleuts?~ 

. Yes, sir. 


Now, I would like to read just a few lines from the testimony 
of Martin Larsen, which is found on page 257 of the record. I 
read: 


Q. Do you know whether John Taushwak, at the election held on 
November 7, 1917, induced any of the natives to go up and vote?—A, 
I don’t remember. 

. Did you see him bring any of the Aleuts to the polls?—A. No. 
. Did you see him write out a ticket for some of the voters?—A, 


. Were those tickets for the Aleuts?—A. Yes. 
8. What did he write on those tickets? —4. I don't know. 
. Did he go into the booths with them ?—A, I don't know. 
Q. You saw him fix up the tickets?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. He wasn’t a judge of election, was he?—A. No. 
115 Now. this John Taushwak is the man that vou saw preparing 
ballots last fall on election day? —A. Yes. 

. He is the Aleut, then, that can read and write — 4. Yes, sir. 
1 He = the man you saw preparing the ballots at the election?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know all of these Aleuts personally yourself ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you have known them for years?—A. Yes. 


That is very conclusive evidence when testified by white 
people who are placed upon the witness stand and make their 
sworn depositions. Now let us read from page 261, from the 
testimony of E, Petellen: 


: one How long have you resided in Afognak?—A, Since the fall of 
bs 

Q. You were one of the judges of election at the election held the 

Af ka ?—A. I was. 
dges of election do yee seals keeping a registra- 
. Yes. 

Q. I now hand you the registration book for the November 7, 1916. 
election at which a Delegate to the United States Congress was voted 
for, and sere if this is the registration book that was kept at that 
election at 2—A, I believe it is. 

Q. I will ask you to state what is meant by the “ crosses” in ink on 
the right-hand side of the various names which sppr in that registra- 
tion book?—A. Well, as near as I remember, these crosses were put 
in for the people who were unable to write and who asked the judges 
to assist them. 

Q. Wherever there is crosses in ink on the right-hand side of the 
names it is to indicate that the parties were unable to write their own 
names, then?—A. No; not unnecessary to write his own name, but as 
near as I can remember some might not be able to write their own 
names, but as to number I can not state positively. 

Q. Is not every name that outers upon this registry book which has 
a cross at the right-hand side of it written in your own handwriting ?— 
A. I believe they are. 

. Ont of 02 voters who cast their ballots at the Afognak precinct 
at the election held on the 7th day of November, 1916, there were 21 
for whom you made these crosses that were unable to write their own 
names ?—A, They might not be able to write them in English. 

Q. Did an y other than the judges of clection at the election held 
on the 7th day of November, 1916, for the election of a Delegate to 
Con assist the illiterate voters in preparing their ballots?—A. Yes; 
I believe there was. 

State who that was.—A. As near as I can remember, believe it 


there be any doubt in the mind of any Member of this House yor Toba Taushwak. 
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Q. How many ballots did John Taushwak prepare for Illiterate 
voters ?—A. That I don't remember. 

Q. John Taushwak is an Aleut, is he not?—A. Well, he is a native 
of this country. - 

. He lives in tho Aleut village, does he not?—A. Yea. 

. Mr. Petellin, previous to the last election you were working for 
Wickersham, were you not? I mean by that you were a re partisan 
of Mr. Wickersham’s and were advocating election ?—A, You mean 
the election previous to this one? 

Q. No; I mean previous to the election last fall, during the latter 
summer months, and right up until election day.—A. L might have 
said a few words in his behalf. I always believe people have a right 
hot — for whom they please. I didn’t want to mix up in politics 
at all. 

Q. Where did John Taushwak prepare these ballots?—A. He pre- 
pared them in the voting place. „ 

These people absolutely disregarded the law. On page 265 
the same witness proceeds: 

John Taushwak was not a judge of the election, was he?—A. 

„Did he sign his 
he prepared for some of 
don't reme: r. 

Q. Were you the judge of election that prepared all the ballots for 
3 who could not read or write — A. That I can't remember 

rely. 
me. Do yon recall at this time of any of the other two judges yr 
paring any ballots for the voters who could not read or write ?—A. I 
meant to say that the three judges assisted those who requested it. 

Q. Did all three judges si on the back of the ballot the fact that 
those particular ballots had been prepared for those voters who could 
not read or write?—A. As near as I can remember, 

Q: None of the 7 — . the ballots that John Taushwak 
had +—A. Not that I know o 

Q: Did you in your election returns to the governor of the Territory 
of Alaska make any note of the fact that John Taushwak prepared any 
of the ballots for the voters who could not read or write?7—A, I don't 
remember. f 

Q. You would remember if such a report had been made? —4. I 
don't remember such a report being made. 

I read further from the testimony of the same witness: 


Q. Is it not a fact that on the 7th day of November, 1916, the Aleut 
village had their own chief and the Creole village had its own chief?— 
A. I think they did have. 

Q. Then you say even the Aleuts had a chief last fall at election 
day, and the Creoles also had a chief; is that correct ?—<A,. I think it is. 

Q. You know it. do you not?—A. Les. 

Now, I do not think there is any question, gentlemen of this 
House, that these two precincts of Afognak and Seldovia con- 
ducted an illegal and fraudulent election. I do not think that 
the committee is justified in permitting those votes to be 
counted. I think that these two precincts should have been 
rejected in their entirety, because the evidence shows conelu- 
sively on its face that the votes there were illegal and fraudu- 
lent, and even though the committee did not see fit to throw out 
the votes of these precincts entirely, why did they not reject the 
votes that the evidence shows conclusively were illegal? Why 
did they not reject a certain number of these votes? Why. they 
say in their report that there was no way to determine whom 
these Indians voted for and no way to segregate their vote 
from the white folks. Well, the record shows conclusively how 
21 of these Indians voted. It shows absolutely that they voted 
for Wickersham, and it shows that they were all frauds. There 
is not a single word to show that one of them voted for me. 
Why could not those 21 be rejected? 

Now, in regard to the balance, why is it that the committee 
in this Indian proposition could not follow the same rule that 
they followed in two precincts where some soldiers voted? 
They say the soldiers cast illegal ballots, and it was not de- 
termined how these soldiers voted or how most of them voted. 
It was only determined how eight of them voted, and the com- 
mittee deducted the balance pro rata from both of the eandi- 
dates. They did that under a rule of law found in McCready 
on Elections. It was perfectly easy for them to do it in the 
case of certain soldiers who voted in certain precincts in 
Alaska. Why could it not be done in these precincts when the 
votes were absolutely more illegal in every sense of the word 
than where these soldiers voted? Because the soldiers were 
certainly citizens of the United States, and they were intel- 
ligent people, and knew how to cast an intelligent vote, and the 
only question there was a technical question as to whether they 
were legally residents of Alaska. But here is absolutely a 
different proposition, a question of tribal Indians living in 
tribal relations; Indians who knew absolutely nothing about 
the election, and who can not by any manner of means, under 
any circumstances, cast a legal ballot. And yet the committee 
say there is no way in which they can take any action in that 
ease. 

Mr. BURNETT. May I ask the gentleman how many Indians 
voted at that place? 

Mr. SULZER. Well, Ernest Strickler, who was a watchman 
for the contestant, and who was very fully interrogated on the 
witness stand, identifies 19 of them as Alewi Indians. 

Mr. BURNETT. And it could not be asvertained for whom 
any of them voted? 

Mr. SULZER, Oh, yes; 21 of them were identified: 


No. 
name on the back of any of the ballots which 
who could not read or write?—A. E 
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Mr. BURNETT. Not out of the 19? . 
Mr. SULZER. No; 21 out of the entire number who vo 
there. I was just starting to give the gentleman a statement of 
how many had been identified. Strickler identifies 19; Father 
Kasheyarof identifies 15; Cecil R. King identifies 17; Martin 
Larsen identifies 14. They are nearly all identified as Indians, 
but there were only 21 whom we could get on the witness. stand 

to prove how they voted. 
Mr, BURNETT. How many in all voted? 


Mr. SULZER. There were 72 Indians in these two precincts, 
Mr. BURNETT. How many votes did the eontestee get? 

Mr. SULZER. He got 28 votes. 

Mr. LONDON. Out of the 72? 

Mr. SULZER. No; out of the 100. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from South Dakota. 
Mr. DILLON. I understand the gentleman to say that there 


were 21 of these Indian voters who went on the witness stand. 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; they either went on the witness stand 
and swore that they voted for Wickersham, or they swore that 
John Taushwak, or somebody whom the record thoroughly 
identifies as voting for Wickersham, voted for them, so that the 
record conclusively proves that 21 of these Indians voted for 
contestant. 

Mr. DILLON, Assuming that that is true, and that those 21 
votes should be taken away from the Wickersham total, Mr. 
Wickersham would still be ahead 25 votes, would he not, ac- 
cording to the findings of this committee? 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, yes; he would, but I do not agree with 
the findings of the committee in other respects, and I am going 
te discuss that phase of it. 

Mr. DILLON, Therefore that in itself would be imma- 
terial, because it would not change the result. 

Mr. SULZER. It would if the findings of the committee are 
not upheld in other respects. 

Mr. DILLON. Does the gentleman maintain that all the votes 
in these precincts where the Indians voted ought to be thrown 
out and not counted at all? 

Mr. SULZER. I do. 

Mr. DILLON. The gentleman does not think it is the duty 
of this committee to separate the good votes from the bad 
votes? 

Mr. SULZER. I do not think so, for the simple reason that 
the record shows that the whole election was fraudulent, and 
the election judges knew it was fraudulent, and they winked at 
the fraud. It certainly would not be any injury to those who 
voted for me to throw out the entire vote of those precincts. 
No one who cast a vote there for me would have any objection 
to the committee rejecting the entire vote of those precincts, 
because I received so few votes that it would not affect my 
result at all. 

Now, let us see what happened in another precinct, the precinct 
of Craig. The record shows conclusively that the followers of 
the contestant voted these helpless Indians fraudulently at these 
two precincts of Afognak and Seldovia, and it shows very much 
the same in regard to the Unalakleet precinct. On the other 
hand, at the precinct of Craig, in southeastern Alaska, a thou- 
sand miles from these other precincts, where the conditions are 
entirely different, where the Bureau of Education of the United 
States Government has been laboring for years to elevate and 
educate those natives, where the various church organizations 
of the country have been operating for years in an endeavor to 
elevate these people, where the conditions are as different from 
the conditions at Seldovia and Afognak os the poles are wide 
apart, at that place there were 30 intelligent men and women 
who had severed all tribal relationships years before, who hatl 
been living the same as all the rest of us, who had been recognized 
by the United States Government as citizens, in that they had 
been made masters of documented vessels and were owners of 
documented vessels: of the United States, who had been in the 
Army and Navy of the United States and had served their 
country, who had been educated in various large institutions of 
the United States—there, in that precinct, the followers of the 
contestant in this case prevented those 30 people from voting, 
prevented them absolutely and forcibly, against all law, drove 
them away from the polls, and prevented them from voting be- 
cause they were going to vote for me, and the followers of the 
contestant knew it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the record show that? 5 

Mr. SULZER. The record shows it very clearly, I will 
read from the testimony of Mr. C. E. Hibbs, found on page 
334 of the record: 


Q. Have they severed tribal relations?—-A. Yes; they have. Since 
have been in the village of Klawock there has been no semblance 


1 
of any tribal relationship in a village of 300. 
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Klawock is about 10 miles from Craig, and they travel by 
boat altogether, 

2 Are they living a civilized life, same as white people: — A. They 
are. 

- Q. Were those people here at last election, November 7, 19167—A. 
We all came up on the same boat. 

. Did they vote at that election here at Craig?—A. They did not. 

. Why didn't they vote?—A. They were told by the judge that they 
would not be allowed to vote. 

Q. Did they offer themselves to vote?—A. Not all of them. There 
were three or four that went into the polls to vote, and they were told 
that they could not vote, so the others did not go in. 

Q. What reasons were they giyen that they could not yote?—A. Be- 
cause they were Indians. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? ; 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Were not two men who offered to 
vote at that election, who were Indians living on the reserva- 
tion at Craig and who were told that they could not vote, were 
not their votes counted by this committee, one of them the 
son of an Austrian beach comber and the other a full-blooded 
Indian? Were not their yotes counted by the committee and 
given to you, and was there anyone else at all who offered to 
vote in that precinct who was rejected? 

Mr. SULZER. I know these people very well, I have known 
them for years, and they are very intelligent people. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Were not the two men, one George 
Demmert and the other a half-breed son of a beach comber, 
whose father was not an American citizen, and were not those 
two votes counted? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; the committee allowed 2 votes and dis- 
allowed 28. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 
offered to vote? 

Mr. SULZER. No; they were all there and would have voted. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Does not the record show that 
they were the only ones who offered to vote? 

Mr. SULZER. I think not; but I am going to read the record 
and show all about that: 

What reasons were given that they could not vote?—A. Because they 
were Indians. 

Now, they were not Indians, because they had severed their 
tribal relations, There is no question about that? 

ae MOORES of Indiana. Did they not live on the reserva- 
tion? 

Mr, SULZER. No; they did not. The gentleman has been 
misled; there are no Indian reservations in Alaska—absolutely 
none, They were not living on the reservation any more than 
I was. Practically everybody in Alaska lives on ground re- 
served fcr some purpose or other. The whole southeastern 
part of Alaska is a forest reservation. I am living on it and 
all other white people are living on it, and most of the south- 
western part of Alaska is in a forest reserve. You can hardly 
find a spot in Alaska inhabited by anybody that is not reserved 
for some purpose or other. That has nothing to do with citizen- 
ship. They are not Indian reservations in the sense that Indian 
reservations haye been created in the States. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I want to ask the gentleman if 
the order of President Wilson, April 21, 1914, does not set aside 
this Indian place in the village of Klawock for natives indige- 
nous to Alaska who may there reside, and was it not specifically 
set aside and described by President Wilson as an Indian reser- 
vation? Was not that done under Executive order of April 21, 
1914? I want also to ask the gentleman if Hydaburg is not by 
Executive order of President Taft, which was never rescinded, 
set apart for the same purpose under an order of June 19, 1912, 
as an Indian reservation? 

Mr. SULZER. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana 
that strips of land have been set aside by the President of the 
United States for the use and benefit of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the United States Government, which is doing all it can 
to elevate the people, and has been doing it for years, and it 
has made good citizens of them. They are not Indian reserva- 
tions at all. Indians are not put on these lands with the in- 
junction that they must stay there and do as they are told or 
ordered to do. 

They are free agents absolutely, and they are not placed upon 
any reservation in the sense that a soldier is placed on a mili- 
tary reservation or an Indian on an Indian reservation in the 
States, where he is not a free agent. They can go and come 
as they please, and they do so. They are not on any reserva- 
tion whatever. The simple truth of the matter is that a cer- 
tain amount of land has been set aside for the benefit and 
purposes of the Bureau of Education. The contestant has en- 
deavored to confuse the committee in that respect. He has 
misrepresented the facts, and he knows it. As I told the gen- 
tleman and told the Members of the House before, he put this 
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all in in rebuttal. If I bad had any opportunity. in the world 
to introduce any evidence to the contrary, I would have dis- 
proved it absolutely. 

I will read from the hearings of this election case, and what 
do we find? Dr. Claxton, the head of the Bureau of Education, 
was asked in regard to this question, and he should be a pretty, 
good authority, an authority that the Members of this House 
ought to be willing to accept. What does he say? On page 62 
he says this: 


The natives of Hydaburg and Klawock are not living in any tribal 
relationship. As said before, they are free and independent individuals. 


They are not wards of the Government. There is not aif 
Indian in Alaska that is a ward of the Government or that 
ever has been. There never have been any Indian reservations 
created there. They have never been treated as wards, and 
the gentleman ought to know that. To read further from what 
Dr. Claxton says: 


4. The Hydahs are, most decidedly, tiving a civilized life. This is 
demonstrated by the success of the [ydaburg porate fi In 1911 the 
villages of Klinquan and Howkan migrated to the site, hitherto nn- 
occupied, selected on account of its advantages with regard to huntlug 
and fishing, where they founded a village named Hydaburg. Under the 
supervision of the teacher of the United States public school a co- 
operative company of the natives was organized to transact the mer- 
cüntile business of the settlement and to operate a sawmill, the ma- 
chines for which was sent them by the Bureau of Education at a cost 
of $2,200. The Hydaburg ple have turned a dense forest into a 
thriving town with a busy wharf, a sawmill mae turns out good lumber 
for them at a cost of $10 a thousand, neat, single-family homes, instead 
of the communa! houses of their old villages, a long, boarded street, ot 
which they are proud as the finest in Alaska, and a cooperative store, 
which the first year made a clear profit of 125 per cent, paying a cash 
dividend of 50 per cent and adding 75 per cent to the capital stock. 
The cooperative company was started with 9 capital of about $2,000, 
and within four years it has distributed $12,727.53 in dividends. The 
Hydaburg people have been able to keep their money in the village, which 
is prosperous and independent. The cooperative company has repaid 
to the Government $2,200, the cost of the machinery in the sawmill, 
which has been covered into the United States Treasury. 

The natives inhabiting the village of Klawock are also civilized and 
prosperous. In his report for 1916 the teacher of the United States 
public school, who supervises the commercial undertakings of the na- 
tives, makes the following statement regarding the cooperative store 
owned and operated by them: 

“ During the year we increased our stock of goods more than $3,000, 
which almost doubled it. We have done some proia on the build- 
ing and increased our fixtures. When our books were balanced in 
January they showed a net gain of almost 29 per cent.” 

5. There is at hand in this office no authoritative information regard- 
ing the origin of the Hydahs. The earliest official reference to the 
Hydahs that we have been able to find is the statement in the census 
report, 1880, that the Hydah Tribe existed in Alaska in 1839, when the 
Hudson Bay Co. leased what is pow southeastern Alaska from Russia. 

Cordially, yours, 
P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner. 


Mr. RANDALL. Those are the Indians that were denied the 
privilege of voting? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. Let me continue the testimony of Mr. 
Hibbs, who is the Government school-teacher at this point, and 
who is thoroughly familiar with all of the facts in this case, 
and who knows these people. 

Q. What reasons were given that they could not vote?—A, Because 
they were Indians. 

Q. Do you know whether they ever voted before?—A. I think all of 
them have. Two 8 ago practically all those who were able to read 
and write in the village came up with me and voted. 

Q. What kind of business are these people enga in?—A. Do you 
want me to give the business of each one individually or generally? 

. Where you can, you can group the business.—A. C. W. Deminert 
is a former merchant, at present in the fishing industry, having bought 
the buildings and old cannery equipment at Kulm Islands, Emma (his 
wife), Spencer Williams, Jack Perotovich, James Perotoyich, Wiliam 
Jones, John Darrow, George Roberts, George Fields, Peter Wilson, Roy. 
Williams, Richard Dullands, Sam Gunyah, Artbur James, William 
Gunyah, Albert Thomas, James Rowen, Peter Scott, Jimmy Jackson, 
Donald Kathlean are all fishermen. George Demmert is clerk and man- 
ager of the Klawock Commercial Co. R. J. Perotovich, e of 

eneral store and moving-picture establishment. J. S. Johnson, boat 
Fullder. Henry Roberts, gas-boat engineer. J. K. Williams, carpenter. 
John Skan, seine maker, Andrew Thomas, boat builder and a minister. 
Maxfield Daklin, proprietor of a pool hali. P. Lee Anneskit, gas-boat 
engineer. Fred Williams has just received an honorable discharge from 
the United States Navy and at present is fishing. 


Those are the kind of people that the contestant conspires to 
deprive of their citizenship and to prevent fraudulently from 
casting their votes. Those pames sound very different from the 
names in those other precincts, and their occupations are very, 
different I know them all. I have known them for years, 
because I spent 16 years in the precinct of Sulzer. I have 
been United States commissioner for many years at that pre- 
cinct. I have become intimately acquainted with these people, 
I have been deputy collector of customs at the town of Sulzer, 
the precinct of Sulzer, and I know that most of these people 
enumerated there are recognized as citizens of the United 
States, because I have myself signed the documents of their ves- 
sels, stating on their face that so and so, “a citizen of the United 
States,” is “the owner and master of this vessel.” There is no 
question about that, absolutely none, and the contestant could 
not introduce any evidence to refute it. He could not introduce 
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a single bit of evidence to prove that any of these people were 
not citizens, and when they are citizens of the United States 
they are not Indians. ‘They cease to be Indians in a legal 
sense; from a legal point of view they are not Indians, they are 
Americans, they are citizens, recognized as citizens by the 
United States, and they were fraudulently prevented from exer- 
cising their franchises. 

Now, that is the sort of work that has been going on up in 
Alaska. The committee have been solicitous about disfranchising 
the voter, and no one is more solicitous about disfranchising a 
voter than I am, and I certainly do not want to see any voter 
disfranchised. That is the last thing in the world I want to do; 
but, my friends, we have got to have decent elections, we have 
got to have a clean ballot, we have got to maintain the secrecy 
of the ballot, and we have got to be fair in our elections. It is 
very much more important that an intelligent majority be con- 
sidered, that the interests of six thousand five hundred and odd 
legal voters who voted for me should have some consideration 
rather than a few illegal voters should be given the great con- 
sideration of having their votes counted when they were abso- 
Intely disregarding the law in every respect. Let me read a little 
further from Mr. Hibbs’s testimony : 

Q. If you know, state how they intended to vote on the Delegate ques- 
tion.—A. Not all of them have discussed or talked to me, but all who 
have were fayorubie to Mr. Sulzer. 

Can you take this list and say how many, without naming them, 
would vote for Mr. Sulzer?—A. I am positive that more than 20 would 
have voted for Mr. Sulzer. 

On page 328 the witness is being cross-examined by the con- 
testant when he gave this testimony. ‘The contestant was there 
and attended this hearing and cross-examined this witness and 
is cross-examining him now. ‘This is found on page 328 of the 
record: 


Q. You mention that six or eight of these named by you are half breeds. 


Do you know whether their fathers were citizens or not?—A. Personally 
J know that one of them was. The father of C. W. Demm who 
offered to vote, was a veteran of the Civil War. He just died in the 
State of Washington in a veteran's home, and the papers were semt up 
and are now in an attorney's hands giving his property and the pension 
due to C. W. Demmert, 

Now, gentlemen of this House, here is a picture of Charles W. 
Demmert and his family. Here is a man whose father was a 
veteran of the Civil War. Here is a man whom the contestant's 
' henchman fraudulently prevented from voting and said he was 
not a citizen of the United States and drove him out of the poll- 
ing place, when they did everything in their power to have 
scores upon scores of absolutely helpless Indians vote in the 
Afognak and Seldovia precincts because they knew they could 
yote them for contestant. Now, why should C. W. Demmert be 
prevented from voting? Why is it fair to count all of these Ip- 
dian votes in one precinct and reject the vote of this citizen of the 
United States in another precinct? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Did not the committee count that 
vote; does not the testimony show that Mr. Demmert's vote and 
the other Indian were counted? 

Mr. SULZER. No; it does not. It shows the vote of George 
Demmert, who is an entirely different person, was allowed and 
counted by the committee, but it does not show a thing about 
C. W. Demmert, who is a different man altogether. That is 
the trouble with this whole case. The gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, or some of them, have become confused and have gotten 
the facts and the evidence of the case mixed, and they do not 
understand the principal points involved. It is not surprising 
that it should be confusing. It is not surprising that the num- 
ber of cases and conditions I have mentioned are rather com- 
plicated and confusing, and it is necessary to go to the bottom 
of these things. Here are several other pictures. Here are two 
pictures of the organizations of these people, one a ladies’ 
organization and the other a men’s organization. This shows 
the kind and type of those people. You ean study those pic- 
tures and see that those are intelligent men and women. Now, 
af you do not draw some distinction between those people, if 
you do not say that the man or the woman in Alaska who has 
received the benefit of the Bureau of Education's work, of the 


various beneficent and benevolent organizations that have been | 


working to uplift them for many years, is not in a different 


class from fhose other helpless and illiterate people out in | 


this far remote country, why what is all the work of the Bureau 
of Education going to amount te? What encouragement is 
there for these people to develop and progress and to become 
citizens of the United ‘States if you say indiscriminately, “ You 
are all upon the ‘same basis; you can all vote.“ 

Here were the most helpless people in the world, who could 
mot vote intelligently nt all, who knew nothing about what they 
were doing, and they were permitted to vote, and did vote, and 
their votes were counted for the contestant. Here are some 
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eminently civilized people, in every respect qualified citizens, 
people who are developed in every sense of the word, people 
who know what they are doing, who can cast an intelligent bal- 
lot, who can go in the booths themselves and know their own 
minds, who are interested in the country, who have Jarge in- 
vestments there, yet they were frandulently prevented from vot- 
ing at all. Why? Simply because they were going te vote for 
me. 
Let me read a little more: 


Q Who challenged Demmert's vote on November 7 Jast?—A. Mr, 
Hal Gould, I think, was the one that told him that he could not vote. 
Mr, Fred Butler and J. P. 


. Smith were the ones who did the arguing. 

Now, Mr. Fred Butler and Mr. J. P. Smith are known inti- 
mately and well to me. I have known them for years and they 
are absolutely political opponents of mine. They were the 
friends and party workers of the contestant, and they con- 
spired—and I say the word advisedly—they conspired to bull- 
doze and browbeat that election board and those people who came 
from Klawock to vote and who had voted in previous elections, 
and they drove them out of the polls because they were going to 
vote forme. And fhe record shows conclusively that they would 
have voted for me. 

I say, Is that right? Is it fair? Is it fair that I should be 
deprived of these 30 yotes in the precinct of Craig when the con- 
testant can not produce a single bit of evidence to prove they 
were not legal voters in every sense of the word or were not 
citizens of the United States, and then have the votes of these 
other people counted in the other precincts, where they were ab- 
solutely fraudulent? I do not think the House, if it wants to be 
fair, will say it is a fair proposition. 

Mr. Hibbs, on page 329, is asked this question. He is the 
teacher of the Government school at that place, which is oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Education, and Mr. Hibbs knows each one 
of these people intimately and well. He is working as hard and 
as assiduously as he can to help to benefit them and has been 
doing it for years. He is a splendid gentleman in all respects, 
notwithstanding he has been denounced by the contestant. He 
is asked by the contestant: 

Q. Do you know of any of the witnesses named by you who would 
have voted for me?—A. I do not. 

Now. the testimony of Mrs. C. E. Hibbs; the Rev. E. E. Brom- 
ley, who was the minister of the Presbyterian Church at Kia- 
wock; the testimony of C. D. Calhoun, who was the United 
States marshal at that point; the testimony of R. J. Peratovich; 
the testimony of George Demmert, is all set forth very fully in 
the record, and it all corroborates and proves everything that 
I have said. And there is no evidence of any kind given to 
refnte it. I have not the time to read all of that. But I think I 
have read sufficient to prove just what happened in that particu- 
lar precinct. 

Now, the contestant has made a great point that all the elec- 
tion officials were in my control. Here is a little evidence, and 
the record is full of evidence all the way through, that that is 
not the case, and in regard to the statement made a little white 
ago to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moores] I will read 
a few lines from the testimony of C. D. Calhoun, on page 337: 

91 Is Charles Fox, commissioner of this precinct, also a Democrat 
A. He is; but had absolutely nothing to do with the election, 

Q. Well, but what I want to know is, tf the matter of the appointment 
of the election officers in Craig at that election was not under the 
control of the Democrats?—A. It was not. 

Q. And that commissioner supporsel Mr. Sulzer, did he net?—A. He 
did not, if I have been rightly informed. 

Q. I would Hke to ask, Mr. Calhoun, if Judge ‘Stackpole was not a 
Republican, and that he appointed this election board without the in- 
fluence of Judge Jennings ?7—A. There was no influence brought to bear 
to my knowledge, and Judge Stackpole is a Republican. 

Now, the contestant has made a number of statements in the 
record which are not correct. Not all the commissioners in 
Alaska appoint election judges. In fact, the great majority 
of them have nothing whatever to do with elections. The elec- 
tion judges in precincts outside of incorporated towns and 
municipalities can only be appointed by the commissioners who 
are recorders, and there are not a great number who are re- 
orders. Now, Mr. Fox, who was the commissioner at Craig, 
wis a Democrat. He was not a recorder, and he had absolutely 
nothing to do with appointing the officials there; had absolutely 
nothing to do with the election. The judges of election at Craig 
were appointed by the United States commissioner at Ketchikan, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Peres MANN. Who generally appoints the election officials in 
aska? 

Mr. SULZER. The election officials in the incorporateđ 
towns and municipalities are appointed by the city councils, 
The election officials outside of incorporated towns and munici- 
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palities are appointed by the United States commissioners who 
are recorders of that particular district. 

Mr. MAN N. And who appoints the United States commis- 
sioners 

Mr. SULZER. The United States commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the judges of the district courts. 

Mr. MANN. And who are those judges appointed by? 

Mr. SULZER. Well, the judges at this particular time are 
all appointed by President Wilson. 

Mr. MANN. ‘It could not very well be charged that there was 
a Republican conspiracy on the part of election officials, as the 
gentleman seems to intimate, when it takes the President and 
the judges and the commissioners into the conspiracy. 

Mr. SULZER. I would not think for a moment of making 
any such charge. In fact, the record shows conclusively that 
the contestant was not running in Alaska as a Republican, 

Mr. MANN. I do not see what that has to do with it. The 
intimation that the gentleman is making, as I gathered it— 
and I listened to the gentleman carefully—was that the election 
officials were conspiring to deprive the gentleman of votes. 
Certainly it was not a Republican conspiracy, although the 
gentleman just said with great emphasis that some election 
official or somebody connected with it was a Republican, charg- 
ing fraud at that place. 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, no. I did not have any purpose of mak- 
ing any such intimation. 

Mr. MANN. That was the intimation, as I gathered it. 

Mr. SULZER. I certainly did not intend to convey any such 
intimation. I intended to convey this impression, that the con- 
tention of the contestant that all the election machinery and 
the officials in the Territory of Alaska were in my control was 
not the truth. 

Mr. MANN. I do not have any idea that the gentleman had 
full control over the President or anybody of that sort, or that 
anybody else has control over all this machinery; but the gen- 
tleman was a Democratic candidate? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. He certainly ought to give proof, instead of 
making mere charges, that election officials appointed by Demo- 
erats, whatever their politics may have been, were in a con- 
spiracy to prevent a Democrat from receiving votes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, if I understood the gentleman 
from Alaska aright in regard to the conspiracy, he charged 
that certain partisans of the contestant at Craig had entered 
into a conspiracy to prevent these people who came up on the 
boat from voting. That is the conspiracy he referred to and 
spoke about. 

Mr, MANN. He charged that certain men were not permitted 
to vote, and the only ones who could keep them from voting were 
election officers. 

Mr. HAMLIN. 
man named—— 

Mr. SULZER. Butler and Smith. 

- Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; that Butler and Smith had conspired to 
influence and bulldoze the officers there so as to prevent these 
people from voting. That was the statement he made, as I 
understood him. 

Mr. SULZER. That was the statement I made, or the state- 
ment I intended to make. 

Mr. MANN. This will be a very interesting statement to our 
southern friends. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 
yield? 

Mr, SULZER. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. You said that outside of the incor- 
porated cities and towns the election officers were all appointed 
by the United States commissioners, who are in turn appointed 
by the Federal judges. How many incorporated cities and 
towns have you in Alaska—as many as six? 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, yes; a great many more. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. There are really five? 

Mr. SULZER. Five? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Oh, no; there are dozens. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Is there any voting place over 
which there is any dispute in this election case in an incor- 
porated city or town? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. What voting place? 

Mr. SULZER. I think that Fairbanks is an incorporated 
town. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 
banks vote at all, 

Mr. SULZER. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 
I do not know about Gibbon being an incorporated town, but I 
am under the impression that it is, 


And he said he charged conspiracy against a 
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There is no contest over the Fair- 


Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 
DADER vote. 

Mr. SULZER. I think there is. I think I will be able to 
show that later, if the gentleman will permit. 
a MOORES of Indiana. There is nothing in the record 
abou 

Mr. SULZER. I think the town of Gibbon is incorporated, 
but I would not be sure about that. 

However, that is not the matter at issue. I am simply saying 
that the great majority of votes cast were in the incorporated 
towns and municipalities, and there the officials were elected by 
the common councils. 

Now, I would like to read a few lines from the testimony of 
the Rev. David Waggoner, which is found on page 226 of the 
record; and the Members of the House should remember that 
this testimony was taken in rebuttal. Manifestly it was to 
rebut something that I had put in the record, and the testimony 
is about the Sulzer precinct. I put in absolutely nothing in the 
record about the Sulzer precinct, and I took no testimony about 
it, so that this should not be considered at all. The committce 
should not consider any votes that were cast at Sulzer, because 
there is nothing in the record as evidence in chief that there 
were any illegal votes cast there, and the committee should 
not consider this evidence that was put in in rebuttal, because I 
had no opportunity to put in any evidence to refute it. 

Now, on page 226 it is shown that the contestant subpœnaed 
these witnesses: Charles W. Hawksworth, David Waggouer, 
Mabel Le Roy, Esther Gibson, and J. W. Bell, before H. R. 
Le Fevre, a notary public, at his office in the Seward Building, 
in the town of Juneau, Alaska. He subpcenaed those five wit- 
nesses, and only interrogated one, David Waggoner; and I think 
that any Member who will read the record will see that Mr. 
Waggoner’s testimony is so disappointing to the contestant that 
he did not think it was advisable for him to place any other 
witnesses on the stand, On page 228 Mr. Waggoner makes this 
statement: e 

The men are tbe residents of Hydaburg, because they have definitely 
severed their relations with the old customs of the Hydas at the old 
villages. That was the reason for the founding of the Hydaburg 
village. 

Now, that is the truth. The very fact that these people are 
living at Hydaburg is proof conclusive that they are not living 
in tribal relationships, because that was one of the objects of 
founding this village. That was one of the rules that they had 
to agree to among themselves before they went there, that they 
had severed all tribal relationships and that they had adopted 
the habits of civilized life, and that village was founded years 
ago. There is not a word of claim that these people were not 
citizens, Now, this testimony continues: 

Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. W. mer, that the inhabitants at Hydaburg 
and Klawock are intelligent fishermen and mechanics ?—A. Yes, sir. 

And carry on their vocation in the same manner that white men 
do under similar circumstances ?—A. Yes, 

Q. Is it not a mer that some of these men are highly skilled me- 


chanics ?—A. Yes, 
gas maA 45 well as otherwise? — A. Yes; and some are boat 


‘arpenters?—A. Yes. 
i . Machinists ?—A. Yes; some to a degree—the result of their train- 
ng. 


Q. They received their training that you mention in the Indian 
schools ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. In view of the lateness of the hour, I desire 
to inquire of the gentleman if it would be agreeable to him to 
conclude his remarks to-morrow morning and let the House 
adjourn now? 

Mr. SULZER. That would be satisfactory to me, if I may 
have the time then. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FIELDS. If the House should adjourn now, would the 
gentleman from Alaska be entitled to the floor when the matter 
is taken up again? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH, How much longer does the gentleman anticipate 
he will need in order to conclude his remarks? 

Mr. SULZER. I am about to conclude as far as this Indian 
question is concerned, but I should like very much to debate the 
Australian ballot law and the soldiers’ voting. 

Mr. WALSH. -How long does the gentleman think it will take? 

Mr. SULZER. I have not any idea. It is impossible to say. 
It depends on how many questions are asked me and what dif- 
ferent lines of argument develop, and how far away I am drawn 
from the argument I have in mind. 


builders. 
8 
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Mr, WALSH. Could not the gentleman conclude his remarks 
this evening in the course of 30 or 40 minutes? 
Mr. SULZER. I could not be certain about that. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman must realize that we have got 
to get through with this business some time. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, if the House should 
adjourn now, it is understood that Mr. Sutzer can conclude his 
statement in the morning? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That would be the order of busi- 
ness, then, would it not? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. When will we have to come back to vote? 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Chair state how much time the gentle- 
man will be entitled to occupy to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. It happens that the Speaker was not in the 
chair when the time of the gentleman was extended. If it turns 
out that it was extended indefinitely, and I am informed that it 
was, then the gentleman will be entitled to all the time he wants. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I asked unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alaska be permitted to continue until he con- 
cluded his statement, and that consent was given. 

The SPEAKER. Then, after the small business on the 
Speaker's table is disposed of to-morrow the gentleman will 
be entitled to the floor until he gets through. 

Mr. GARNER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. If the House concludes to remain in session 
until the gentleman from Alaska concludes his remarks, then he 
will not have unlimited time to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. Of course not. 

Mr. GARNER. But if he did start in to-morrow after the 
business on the Speaker’s table was disposed of, he might hold 
the floor until 6 o’clock to-morrow evening. 

The SPEAKER. That is absolutely true, and he might hold 
it the next day also. 

Mr. GARNER, I think this thing ought to come to a conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. CROSSER. And the gentleman from Alaska ought to 
have an opportunity to make his statement, too. 

The SPEAKER. The question of the right of a Member to his 
seat is the very highest privilege known to the House. 

Mr. SULZER. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
it will all depend as to the interest displayed by the Members 
of the House as to how much time I will take. If the Members 
of the House do not show much interest and do not want to get 
at the merits of the case, I am willing to conclude at a much 
earlier time. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SULZER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Can the gentleman assure the House that 
he can get through in an hour and a half longer? 

Mr. SULZER. It is impossible to say; because I do not know 
what the membership of the House is going to do when I re- 
sume. It will all depend on the membership of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. The Committee on Rules could report a rule 
as a matter of privilege that to-morrow at 6 o'clock the House 
will take a vote. 

Mr. GARNER, I was trying to get at the matter so that we 
could arrive at a conclusion in this case to-morrow. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to know whether 
the war contract bill has the right of way immediately after 
this contested-election case? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the Committee 
on Rules has a rule making that bill in order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 
Alaska yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A number of gentlemen are 
interested in the bill which is to follow—the war contract bill 
and the question is whether they shall remain here to-morrow 
afternoon. If the war contract bill followed the contested- 
election case they may not be required to remain. I am en- 
deavoring to ascertain how much longer the gentleman will re- 
tain the floor so that they may make some estimate as to whether 
they will have to stay here over to-morrow. 

Mr. SULZER. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania that I appreciate thoroughly the courtesy extended me 
by the House and I have no disposition whatever to delay or 
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take up the time. My sole object is to take a sufticient amount 
of time to explain this case to the membership of the House as 
they may wish to have it explained. I do not think it is going 
to take much longer, but I can not tell just how long or how 
many questions will develop. I have no disposition to delay any 
matter, and I am willing to make any arrangement which will 
expedite the business of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no desire to curtail the 
gentleman’s statement. I think he is entitled to make a ful! 
and free statement of his position; but the Spenker having 
stated that the war contract bill under the rule would have 
the right of way following the contested-election case, it is a 
fair assumption that the river and harbor bill will not be taken 
up to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. Let me say that I understand there are three 
or four other speeches in this contested-election case. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then it is a fair assumption 
that the river and harbor bill will not be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the 
gentleman from Alaska have time to conclude his statement. 
I do not think it is possible to conclude to-night, and, with the 
understanding that the gentleman is to resume to-morrow, I 
move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary ir 
The SPEAKER. 
hold his motion 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I withhold it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Alaska having been given 
the right to conclude his remarks, and having taken the floor 
for an hour’s time under the rules of the House, can he now 
yield the floor to the gentleman from Louisiana to niake a 
motion to adjourn, that gentleman not being able to make the 
motion unless the gentleman from Alaska yields the floor? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaska yields the floor 
by compulsion. 

Mr. MANN. He is only speaking by grace of the House to 
an unlimited extent. Has not the House the right to assume 
when the request is made that the gentleman must occupy the 
floor until he concludes his remarks and not be able to yield to 
some other Member to move to adjourn or to ask unanimous 
consent, or perhaps for the consideration of a bill? Is it not 
his duty under the unanimous-consent agreement given him to 
conclude his remarks but not yield the floor? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think so. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman from 
Alaska should have more time. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana moves that 
the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 4, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12862) 
granting a pension to Nancy Robinson, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


uiry. 
If the gentleman from Louisiana will with- 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13608) pro- 
viding for the honorable discharge of officers or soldiers of the 
United States in certain cases; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: A Dill (H. R. 13609) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Port Byron, N. Y., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13610) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the village of Sodus, N. Y., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13611) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Geneva, N. Y., two German cannons or 
fieldpieces ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 13612) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the city of Sparta, Wis., one German 
eannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 13613) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Aurora, N. Y., one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13614) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Newark, N. Y., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 13615) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the sity of Tomah, Wis., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13616) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Black River Falls, Wis. one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13617) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Mauston, Wis., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13618) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Neillsville, Wis., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13619) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Viroqua, Wis., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13620) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Reedsburg, Wis., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18621) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Baraboo, Wis., one.German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13622) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Elroy, Wis., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13623) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of La Crosse, Wis., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 18624) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Jeannette, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18625) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at New Kensington, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Public Building and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13626) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Latrobe, Pa.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 13627) granting a gratuity 
to members of the United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18628) granting a gratuity to members of 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SUMNERS: A bill (H. R. 13629) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge in and for the northern 
judicial district of the State of Texas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 13680) for the relief of the 
2 of Christian Hoffman; to the Committee on the Public 

ds. 

By Mr. Gould: A resolution (H. Res. 490) as to creation of 
Committee on Aeronautics; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A resolution 
(H. Res. 491) authorizing the Clerk of the House to pay to Mary 
©. Carpenter, mother of John M. Carpenter, late an employee of 
the House of Representatives, six months’ salary; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 13631) granting a pen- 
sion to Daisy Manore; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 18682) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emelia Branner; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 13683) granting an increase 
of pension to William O. Fraser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 13634) granting a pension 
to Frank E. Crum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13635) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob M. Conner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 13636) for the relief of 
Kentuck Corbett; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 13637) granting a pension 
to Caroline Deibert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 13638) granting an increase 
of pension to Matthew M. Eshelman; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13639) granting a pen- 


sion to Anna E. Cooke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. CHARLES B. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 18640) granting 
a pension to George C. Foose; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13641) granting a pension to Stephen 
Harder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS F. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 13642) to author- 
ize the President of the United States to restore Milo O. Frank 
and William H. Fort first lieutenants in the National Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTON: A bill (H. R. 13643) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel C. Bruce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 13644) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Shumaker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of members of Local Board No. 1, 
of Milwaukee, asking recognition of services rendered by local 
board members in the execution of selective-service law; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of J, J. Blumenfeld, president Espenheim Dry 
Goods Co., Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against luxury tax bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions by Iron Molders’ Local Union, No. 125, in- 
dorsing Senate bill 4637 and House bill 52; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Resolutions of board of super- 
visors of San Joaquin County, Cal., in favor of Senate bill 4637, 
providing for retirement of classified civil-service employees; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of International Mold- 

ers’ Union of North America, requesting the favoring of the 
original McKellar-Keating retirement bill (S. 4637 and H. R, 
12352) and opposing the Pomerene amendment; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. ESCH: Petition of pupils of public schools of Porto 
Rico petitioning the President and Congress to honor the island 
of Porto Rico by bestowing its name upon one of the battle- 
ships of the Nation; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of people of Porto Rico, praying the Congress 
of the United States for aid for the victims of the earthquakes; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Leon F. Moss, relating to 
the matter of Government owned, controlled, and maintained 
paved highways; to the Committée on Roads, 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of electrical class, Polytechnic 
High School, San Francisco, Cal., asking that provision be made 
for amateur radio operators in legislation affecting radiotele- 
graph stations; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, resolutions of the Rotary Club of San Francisco, calling 
for the deportation of persons found guilty of utterances and 
treasonable acts against the United States during the war; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of George C. Cousin, S. H. Bur- 
ton, and Charles W. Howard, of local board for division No. 2, 
Riverside, for recognition of services to all members of several 
district and local boards created under selective-service Jaw ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the City Teachers’ Club of San Bernardino, 
Cal., indorsing the movement for November 11 being made a day 
of thanksgiving, and a suitable monument being erected at 
Chateau-Thierry, France; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of citizens of the city of North 
Platte, Nebr., requesting that the school of chiropractic he 
placed on an equal footing with medical schools; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of the city of Broken Bow, Nebr., re- 
questing that the school of chiropractic be placed on an equal 
footing with medical schools; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of school children of Porto Rico, 
asking that the name of the nation be bestowed on one of the 
battleships of the United States; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of furriers of the city of Philadelphia, 
protesting against the retention of the excise tax on furs in the 
proposed revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the fur industry of the United States, 
relative to revenue derived from taxation of. furs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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Saturpay, January 4, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou, who openest Thine hand and satisfiest the desire 
of every living thing, we recognize in Thee the source of every 
noble impulse, every high and holy aspiration. Be Thou our 
‘strength in the duties of this day, purify our hearts, direct our 
thoughts, encourage every good endeavor, that Thy kingdom 
may come and Thy will be done in all our hearts, through Jesus 
‘Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION* CASE—WICKERSHAM AGAINST SULZER. 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned yesterday the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Surzer] had the floor in his own 
right. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Alaska yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SULZER, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolutions in the Sulzer against Wickersham 
contested-election case be rereferred to the Committee on Elec- 
tions No. 1. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolutions in ihe case of Wickersham 
agninst Sulzer be recommitted to the Committee on Elections 
No. 1. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, af 
course that would be the ending of the case for this Congress. 
There is a unanimous report from the committee, which, I as- 
sume, and have no doubt the assumption is correct, was made 
after very careful consideration and investigation by the com- 
mittee. I served on the Elections Committee No. 1 for 12 years, 
and I know that they do good work. It does not seem to me 
that the House ought, offhand, to dispose of an election con- 
test in this way. The gentleman knows that if this was recom- 
mitted to the Elections Committee No. 1 it would not be con- 
sidered yery promptly by the House, and in all probability not 
be considered by the House again during the present session of 
Congress, because the last days of the Congress will be very 
fully occupied during the day and even at night. What is the 
reason for casting this reflection upon the Committee on Elec- 
tions No. 1? ys 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. Surzer], in his remarks yesterday, suggested 
certain matters that he could have preved if he had had the 
opportunity of proving them. Whether that is correct or not, 
nnd I do not undertake to say anything about it or pass upon 
it, it does seem that the Committee on Elections No. 1 might 
again convene snd give to him an opportunity which he says he 
was denied. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
will readily admit that if either the contestant or the contestee, 
or the committee itself by direction of the House, proposes to 
take additional testimony, that means that the case certainly 
will not even be reported, much less considered by the House, at 
this session of Congress. Of course, that would be true beyond 
peradventure if the testimony were to be taken in Alaska. My 
observation and experience on the Committee on Elections No, 1 
for 12 years lead me to believe that everyone, contestant or 
contestee, who did not win his case before the committee always 
claimed that he could put in something else if he had the op- 
portunity which would win it. I think that is true of my 
experience as a lawyer, while I was a iawyer practicing law, 
in respect to both my own clients when they were defeated and 
the clients on the other side when they were defeated. They 
always claimed that if they had had an opportunity to put in 
new testimony they would win. The gentleman from Alaska 
yesterday kept introducing testimony of his own which is not 
in the record. He was represented by very able counsel. I 
read carefully the brief of Mr. Lloyd, his counsel, Mr. Lloyd 
is a very able lawyer and he knows something about election 
eases. Now, upon a mere idle statement, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] proposes to cast a serious reflection 
upon both the committee and the counsel of the contestee. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman from Tennessee has the 
floor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a sugges- 
tion to the gentleman from Illinois, not as a lawyer, which he 
knows I am not, but I have paid particular attention to this 
election-contest case and I heard all of the presentation yester- 
day. I heard my colleague from Indiana [Mr. Moorrs], n very 
able lawyer and conscientious man, interrogate the gentleman 
from Alaska repeatedly, and in each instance, with all due 
respect to my colleague, he showed to the House that he did 
not have the understanding of the case as the gentleman from 
Alaska showed it and seemed to prove it. Wor instance. in 
reference to the two precincts which he, the gentleman from 
Indiana, evidently thought were adjoining it was shown that 
they are really 60 miles apart. 

Mr. MANN. And still adjoining. 

Mr. BARNHART. And in another instance he was referring 
to a man in the controversy that he was considering whom the 
gentleman from Alaska clearly demonstrated was not that man 
at all. 

Mr. MANN. He asserted if. 

Mr. BARNHART. He showed it by a photograph; he proved 
it that far, at least. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; he did not show it by a photograph. 
He exhibited a photograph, which was not in the record, by 
the way. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. And then read 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has the 
floor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am asking unanimous con- 
sent, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has reserved 
the right to object. If I have the floor, I yield. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object. I will state that there was but one Demmert who 
voted at this election. He was George Demmert. The contestec 
in his speech later on read from the deposition of George Dem- 
mert, as to whom the committee decided he had a right to 
vote and counted his vote. The photograph was marked “C. W. 
Demmert,“ but it was undoubtedly the photograph of George 
Demmert, 33 years old, described in the depositions. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, If we are going 
to get into un argument about the facts that have been gone 
into, I think we would better have the suggestion made. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 2 
question ? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understand it, the contestant was allowed 
40 days for filing his testimony and the contestee 40 days to 
file his opposing testimony. Then 10 days were granted the 
contestant for filing additional testimony. in his statement 
all the way through, as I understand it, the contestee has 
claimed that this evidence introduced during the last 10 days 
was new evidence, which he had not right to meet. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I thought the gentleman was 
going to ask me a question. 

Mr. TOWNER. Well, it is a question. Was the contester 
claiming all the time that this new evidence was introduced by 
the contestant during those last 10 days? Is not that the under- 
standing of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is my understanding and, of course, that 
occurs in every contested-election case. It is not a new proposi- ` 
tion by any means, as the gentleman from Tennessee seems to 
believe. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, after all, here is an unusual case 
where a committee, composed of a majority of Democrats in the 
House, two-thirds majority in the committee, has reported unnni- 
mously against a sitting Democrat. & contest arises in the 
House. I have wondered all the time whether the Democratie 
Members of the House would be politically honest enough to 
stand by the report of their committee. Now, here is an effort 
I will not say the gentleman from Tennessee has resorted to a 
subterfuge, because I do not think he ever does that—but the 
result of it will be to deprive the House of any opportunity to 
yote upon the contest, a direct reflection upon the committee 
which was honest enough to disregard political considerations 
and make an honest report to the House. It remains to see 
whether the House will be politically honest enough to disre- 
gard polities, and I object. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects, and that is the end 
of it. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a 
motion, but I would like to make a statement in advance. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not make a motion while the 
gentleman from Alaska has the floor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman from Alaska has the floor unless he yields the floor. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. He did when he yielded to me. 

Mr. MANN. He can not yield to the gentleman to make a 
motion to recommit the case unless he yields the floor. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s last contention is right, 
-that after he takes the floor if he yields to somebody to make a 
motion, unless the House be very charitable about it he loses the 
floor. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I just desire a minute to make 

u statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for a minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, the motion from 
the gentleman from Tennessee arises out of statements which 
were made by the Delegate from Alaska in his speech on yes- 
terday relative to the fact that he was denied the opportunity to 
produce important evidence. Now, tlie statements of the gentle- 
man from Alaska, of course, were surprising to the members of 
the committee. The committee heard every request that was 
made of the committee, and a statement was made yesterday 
which was probably misleading to the House. As far as taking 
the testimony is concerned and the time given for taking re- 
buttal testimony, the committee has nothing to do with it. The 
House of Representatives might extend that or give oppor- 
tunity to take and consider additional testimony if it felt it 
ought to do that. But it was also stated that in the argument 
the time was shut off. Of course, that was very unfair to the 
committee, because the gentlemen appearing before the com- 
mittee arranged the time for themselves, and the Delegate from 
Alaska in his statement :tated that if he had an opportunity, 
of course, he had collected important information or testimony, 
which was in the city of Washington, that would throw a great 
deal of light on many phases of this case, but, of course, the 
committee know nothing about that. I simply feel just this 
way about it: With the evidence before the committee, we have 
considered it and reached a conclusion, but if the House of 
Representatives feel that on account of s2ything that occurred 
in any statement that has been made that there is available 
testimony, that it wants to hear that testimony or secure that 
testimony, why I simply submit that matter to the House to 
proceed with according to its own judgment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr, SULZER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
yesterday I discussed quite fully the Indian portion of this 
testimony, and it is not my purpose further to delay the House 
on that particular subject, but I wish to say that this testimony 
in regard to these Indians has developed two important points. 
First, that in the two precincts of Afognak and Seldovia the 
elections were fraudulent on their face, and the committee have 
taken no action in regard to them. I feel that those two pre- 
cincts should be rejected by the House, The other point is that 
the testimony in regard to these Indians clearly indicates that 
like conditions prevailed in those precincts which were rejected 
by the court, and in that connection I want to call the attention 
of the House to the register of the voters from the precinct of 
Koggiung, on page 392 of the record. Now, Koggiung was one 
ef the precincts that was rejected by the court. Koggiung cast 
28 votes. Twenty-five of those votes were for the contestant 
and three of those votes were for the contestee. Let me read to 
you a few of the names on this official register of voters from 
the Koggiung precinct: 


Ivan (his X mark) Ungak. 
Balanka (his X mark) rson. 
Ballasora (his & mark) Gland. 
Ivan (ais X mark) Cheronkok. 
Brokojsi (his X mark) Iwkak. 
Simion (his X mark) Anmuksok. 
Wassili (his & mark) Cooktune. 
Simion (his X mark) Tretiakoff. 
Wassilli (his & mark) Vetok. 


Now, those are the sort of people who voted in this precinct 
of Choggiung, where the official ballots were not used and 
where the committee is so solicitous that some one has been 
disfranchised. That record shows conclusively on its face, 
gentlemen of this House, that the same conditions existed in 
these Bristol Bay precincts that existed at Afognak and Sel- 
dovia. The chairman in his report inquires: 


Should these ballots be rejected, what reason could there be for the 
pga of election and the people of those precincts not to use official 
allo 


Why, the reason is seemingly that these people could not use 
official ballots. Apparently it was impossible for them to use 
them, just as it was impossible at Afognak, where another had 
to vote for the Indians, and therefore they wanted to use the 
ballot that was prepared by themselves, made up on the outside 
of the election polling place. 3 
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The contestant, in his briefs and in his argument before the 
committee, has made the assertion that these people are Rus- 
sians and that they were guaranteed citizenship by the treaty 
of cession whereby Alaska was acquired by the United States. 
This is so much rubbish, dwelt upon at length by the contestant 
to confuse and mislead the committee. Such contentions are 
mere subterfuges. The treaty with Russia made in 1867 pro- 
vided that the inhabitants of Alaska reserving their natural 
allegiance might return to Russia within three years, but if 
they elected to remain in Alaska they, with the exception of 
the native tribes, should be admitted to the rights of citizen- 
ship. These tribes of Aleuts never made allegiance to Russia. 
When the treaty provided for the return of the Russians to 
Russia it did not include native Aleut tribes who had never seen 
Russia and did not know such a country was in existence. 
The treaty provided that the native tribes should be subject to 
such laws as the United States might adopt in regard to the 
aboriginal tribes. Now, what is the statute of the United States 
defining what an Indian is in Alaska? It is this (sec. 2022, 
ch. 8, Compiled Laws of Alaska) : 

That the term “Indian” in this act shall be construed to include 
the aboriginal races inhabiting Alaska when annexed to the United 
States, and their descendants of the whole or half blood, who have not 
become citizens of the United States. 

These people that the record describes were voted at Afognak 
have not become citizens, because they are still living in tribal 
relationship, and the statute says an Indian to become a citizen 
must “sever all tribal relationship and adopt the habits of a 
civilized life.” 

Again, the contestant pretends that because they are enrolled 
in a church that therefore they are citizens. If that were true, 
then every Indian in Alaska is a citizen, because they are all 
enrolled in a church of one denomination or another. 

Again, it is not only a question of noncitizenship but a very 
serious question of fraud, because the record shows conclusively 
that even granting these Aleuts were citizens, they nevertheless 
cast illegal ballots, because they did not prepare their ballots, 
but some one not an official of the election prepared the ballots 
in violation of law for these Indians who knew not what they 
were doing. The election officials connived at and permitted 
this sort of thing that is absolutely contrary to the statute, 
and, therefore, I say the whole thing was a fraud on its face. 
Why did not the contestant place some witnesses on the stand 
to disprove the astounding evidence of fraud at Afognak and 
Seldovia that I placed in the record? He made no effort what- 
ever to do so, but contents himself during his time for taking 
rebuttal evidence in attacking another precinct where no issue 
has been raised and then can produce no evidence to substanti- 
ate his charges. The same condition is true throughout the 
record, contestant relying entirely on private letters, telegrams, 
and ex parte affidavit and his own adroit and clever statements. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SULZER. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY., Was there any evidence before the committee 
as to why the official ballots were not used at these eight 
precincts? ae 

Mr. SULZER. I do not quite understand the question. 

Mr. HARDY. Was there any evidence before the Elections 
Committee as to why the official ballots were not used? 

Mr. SULZER. No, 

Mr. HARDY. Then there was no evidence to take the place 
1 0 legally required certificate as to why they should not be 
used ? : 

Mr. SULZER. No, sir; there was no evidence. The con- 
testant put in the record a letter purporting to be from some 
of his friends as to one precinct and an ex parte affidavit dated 
three months after election as to what happened in another 
precinct, but no witnesses were examined. 

In the precinct of Afognak we placed Gregory Yakanak, chief 
of the Aleuts, upon the witness stand, and we proved conclu- 
sively by his own deposition and by the deposition of everyone 
placed on the stand that he was the chief. And Gregory Yaka- 
nak took his ballot and mechanically put it in the box. And 
when he did that he voided the ballot which I put in the ballot 
box. He disfranchised me, because his vote destroyed my yote. 
Any man who is a mechanical genius could readily make a tin 
man that would wind up with a steel spring and go and mechani- 
cally drop a piece of paper in a box, as Gregory Yakanak did. 
And that is all he knew about it. : 

These names that I have read here from the record of the 
voters in the precinct of Choggiung, disfranchised an equal 
number of the leading business men and professional men of 
the capital city of Juneau. That is what the House should 
consider as far as the disfranchisement argument is concerned, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from California. 
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Mr. RAKER. In looking over the record, on page 119, re- 
ferring to the Bonafield precinct, is there any evidence in the 
record of the register of voters that voted at that precinct? 

Mr. SULZER. I do not think so. I have not seen the list of 
the Bonafield precinct. 

Mr. RAKER. Was that one of the precincts wherein there 
were unofficial ballots used? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. How many officers of election are there? 

Mr. SULZER. How many officers? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. In Alaska. 

Mr. SULZER. I do not quite get the gentleman's question. 

Mr. RAKER. How many officers of election should there be 
at each precinct? . 

Mr. SULZER. There are three judges of election, and there 
is the clerk of the election board. I do not know of any 
others. 

Mr. RAKER. A clerk or tyo clerks? Are there not two 
clerks? 

Mr. SULZER. I think there are. 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the statute provide for the appoint- 
ment by the commissioner of three judges of election? 

Mr. SULZER. I am sure about that. 

Mr. RAKER. The three judges of election, upon the calling 
of the election in the precinct that day, appoint and swear in 
two clerks? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. Was there any evidence in the record showing 
whether or not the official ballots were received at this Bona- 
field precinct? 

Mr. SULZER. There is evidence in the record that the clerk 
of the court forwarded the official ballots. There is evidence in 
the record that the clerks of the three courts in the three divi- 
sions where these precincts were located all forwarded the 
official ballots. 

Mr. RAKER, I have not got down to the crux of my in- 
quiry yet. The question now is, Is there any evidence in the 
record that the official ballots were not received by the judges 
of election in that Bonafield precinct? 

Mr. SULZER. No; there is no evidence that they were not 
received; absolutely none. 

Mr. RAKER. But there were unofficial ballots cast in that 
precinct? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, what strikes me peculiarly is that there 
were only 4 votes cast, and if there were only 4 votes cast, 
and the law requires five election officers, I wonder what became 
of the official ballots if they were received or were not received, 
or what became of the question of the certificate under section 21. 

Mr. SULZER. There is no evidence in the record about it. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, would it be your theory that the voters 
at the election would or would not know whether or not the 
ballots were received in that precinct, if there were only 4 
votes cast and it required five officers to hold the election? 

Mr. SULZER. I do not know what the gentleman intends to 
convey by that. 

Mr. RAKER. I will leave the others to follow. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, to 
show that the committee have not grasped the points in this 
case, I want to call attention to a few statements that they 
have made.. I want to particularly call the attention of the 
chairman of the Elections Committee to this. On page 9 of his 
report he states: 

Three of the precincts from which the vote was rejected in the court 
decree are Koggiung, Nushagak, and Bonafield. These are out on 
Bristol Bay, some five or six hundred miles from Valdez, 

The committee has not learned where these points are in 
‘Alaska. Bonafield is not on Bristol Bay at all. Bonafield is 
hundreds of miles from Bristol Bay. It is here [pointing to 
map]. It is not in the same division that Nushagak and Kog- 
giung are in. It is in an entirely different division—division 
No. 4—where the court is at Fairbanks. Koggiung and 
Nushagak are in the third division, where the court is located 
at Valdez, Alaska. There is no connection between the two; 
and yet the chairman of the committee uses Bonafield as an 
illustration of the fact that no official ballots arrived in the 
Bristol Bay section. The record shows where Bonafield is, and 
the statement of the clerk of the court of that judicial division 
states that the official ballots were sent to Bonafield. Then, on 
the next page, the chairman gives as an illustration the case of 
Koggiung, manifestly having the idea that no election was held 
at Koggiung, because there were no official ballots or election 
supplies there. 

What does the record say about Koggiung? You will find it 
on page 64 of the record, giving the official proceedings of the 
canvassing board: 


KOGGIUNG, 


At the time of appointing judges of election there was only one man 
ee and he is not a resident, consequently there was no election 


That is the reason why there was no election held in Kog- 
giung. Note the distinction between Koggiung and Choggiung. 
One starts with a “K” and the other with “Ch.” They were 
two different precincts. But the reason why there was no elec- 
tion held at Koggiung was because there was no one there to 
appoint as judges, and consequently the commissioner appointed 
no one, and no supplies were sent there, and no election was 
held. That should not be used as evidence to prove that be- 
cause nothing arrived at Koggiung, therefore nothing arrived at 
Choggiung and Nushagak. 

3 WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Does the report show that that 
is the reason why no election was held? It says simply, “No 
election was held.” 

Mr, SULZER. I read from the record: 

At the time of appointing judges of election there was only one 
man recorded, and he is not a resident, consequently there was no 
election beld, 

That is signed “Wm. Nielson, United States commissioner.” 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I was asking about the report 
of the committee. 

Mr. SULZER. The report states, on page 10, that at Kog- 
giung no election was held. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. SULZER. It is a fact. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It does not state, as the gentle- 
man has told the House, that the reason it was not held was 
that there were no official ballots? 

Mr. SULZER. It says, om page 9: 

These are out on Bristol Bay, some five or six hundred miles from 
Valdez. There are also in this locality two other precincts—Koggiung 
and Naknek—while not involved in the court proceedings are dis- 
cussed in the printed record and are gg eet in reacking a conclusion 
— a jokes or not there were any official ballots at the other three 

The chairman must have considered that in deciding this case. 
The fact that there was not any election held at Koggiung must 
have had un influence on his mind when he makes a statement 
of that kind, and he must have concluded just as I have stated. 

Now, what is the truth about Bonafield? We find it on page 
63 of the record. The chairman of the committee has assumed 
that Bone field was in the Bristol Bay section. Here are the 
2 records of the canvassing board, on page 63, Bona- 

e : 

At Bonafield sopi ballots were used, but there were no affidavits 
from the judges as to why they were used, but a letter from the clerk 
of the court says that they sent official ballots, but sample ballots were 
used instead. 

Now, that is clear and conclusive. The canvassing board 

kop MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. SULZER. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The statement is that they sent 
official ballots. Is there any evidence in the record that official 
ballots were ever received in that precinct? - 

Mr. SULZER. No; there is not. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Or in any other precinct from 
which these ballots were returned? 

Mr. SULZER. There is not. But this is what the report of 
the committee says. 

Mr. HARDY, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? - 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Was there any evidence that they were not 
received? 

Mr. SULZER. None whatever. We took the position from the 
very start that the fact that the judges of election failed to 
make any certificate that they were not there was presumptive 
evidence that they were there; otherwise they would have made 
a certificate in accordance with the law. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will ask the gentleman if they did not 
receive or acknowledge receipt of the other necessury papers in 
the election? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; they did. I will come to that in a mo- 
ment. I want to call the attention of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana to the report of the committee on page 10, where it : says 
there is no testimony in the record that such ballots were sent 
to or received at these precincts, 

He says there is no testimony in the record that official bal< 
lots were sent to any of these precincts. I have just read 


That is a fact, is it not? 


1919. 


to you the record in regard to the fact that the clerk of the 
court says he sent the official ballots to Bonafield. Now, what 
is true regarding Choggiung and Nushagak? Let us read from 
the testimony of the clerk of the court at Valdez, on page 238. 
This is very important. On page 238 Mr. Arthur Lang, the 
clerk of that court—and the clerk of the District Court of 
Alaska is 4 very important position—is asked this question: 

Did you, as sald clerk of the district court, cause to be prepared 
necessary election supplies to be furnished to Nr of election in the 
various precincts throughout the third judicial division, Territory 
of Alaska, for the election to be held on the 7th day of November, 
1916 7—A. I did. 

I want to particularly call the attention of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Moores] to this testimony. I read further: 

. What did these election supplies consist of —A. Two election 
register and tally ks and one registration book; instructions to 
judges of election; pay rolls; two official envelopes with rags po 4 
stamp on each. one of which envelopes was addressed to the cler 
of the court, Valdez, Alaska, and the other to the governor, Juneau 
Alaska; a copy of the wet and dry law for or against the sale ot 
intoxicating opo in the Territory of Alaska after December 31, 
1917; and the official ballots. 

Those were the supplies that the clerk of the court prepared 
and sealed up for each precinct in his division and sent out. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Where does it say he sent them 
out? 

Mr. SULZER. I will read it to you. It is on page 239. 
The gentleman has read the record, and the chairman of the 
committee has read the record, but they have overlooked the 
main point altogether in this connection. 

Now here it is, on page 239, a little below the center of the 
page: 

Q. Were these election supplies, as testified 82 vou, sent to the 
various precincts throughout your division to be used at the election to 
be held on the 7th day of November, 1916?—A. They were. 

Is not that evidence? The chairman of the committee says 
there is no evidence that these ballots were sent. There it is in 
the record. Now, I am not quoting anything outside of the rec- 
ord. I am not making any charges about anything that is not 
there, in legal evidence. I showed you that the clerk of the 
court at Fairbanks says he sent the official ballots to Bonafield, 
and I show you here now clearly that the clerk of the court at 
Valdez swears on oath, on the witness stand, that he sent the 
official ballots to Choggiung and Nushagak. 

Now let us read a little further: 

Q How were they sent to the election precincts?—A. The supplies 
were put up one for each election precinct throughout the division and 
forwarded to the United States commissioners of each district, who 
placed them in the hands of the judges of election. 

Now, why were they sent in that manner? Because the clerks 
of the court under the law were instructed to send twice as 
many official ballots as there were votes cast in the previous 
election, and the clerk is bound by law te send all these supplies 
for cach precinct, and he sends them to the commissioners be- 
cause he does not know who the election judges are. The com- 
missioners appoint these election judges. But the clerks of the 
court know how many precincts there are. They know what 
supplies they have got to send out, and they prepare them all, 
and put them in these envelopes as I have described and seal them 
up and send them to the commissioners, and the commissioners 
send them to the election judges. Now, that is perfectly clear. 

What does Mr. Lang state further? 

Q. Do 275 know that the judges of election in the ee 
giung and Nushagak, in the Bristol Bay recording d 
sion, Territory of Alaska, recelyed the election register and tally book 
which had inclosed in it the instructions to judges of election, a copy of 
which is marked “ Contestee’s Exhibit No. 1,” and made a part of this 
deposition 7—A, I do. 

. How do you know ?—A. Because they went out with the supplies. 
I received the election register and taily book back in this office again 
after the election. > 

He knows it. 

Q. How do you know?—A. Because they went out with the sup- 
plies. I received the election register and tally book back in this office 
again after the election, 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Did these go out by mail or by special 
messenger? 

Mr. SULZER. Presumably they went by mail where there 
is a mail service. Otherwise, I presume they would go by 
messenger. I presume they were sent by mail in these cases, 
because there is mail service to all these places. 

Now, these supplies went out together. We know they got all 
the supplies except the official ballots, because the record proves 
it. What became of the official ballots? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Are ballots named in the list of 
supplies that were sent out? 

Mr. SULZER. I have just read it to the gentleman, and if 
the gentleman knows this record, as he says he knows it, he 
ought to know that. 


ecincts of oe: 
et, third divi- 
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Mr. MOORES of Indiana. What the gentleman has just rend 
does not say anything about the official ballots. 

Mr. SULZER. Let the Clerk read it and see if it is there. 
I have read it once. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Q. Did you, as said clerk of said district court, cause to be prepared 
necessary election supplies to be furnished the judges of election in the 
various precincts throughout the third judicial division, Territory of 
2 or the election to be held on the 7th day of November, 19162 


. What did those election supplies consist of?—A. Two election 
ter and tally books and one r tration book; instructions to 
ju of election; pay rolls; two official envelopes with registry stamp 
on each, one of which envelopes was addressed to the clerk of the 
court, Valdez, Alaska, and the other to the governor, Juneau, Alaska; 
a copy of the wet and ay law for or against the sale of intoxicating 
ngoer oe Territory of Alaska after December 31, 1917; and the 
ots. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. That shows how ignorant they are of their 
own case, 

Mr. RUCKER. Let them go on, and maybe they will learn. 

Mr. SULZER. Now, gentlemen of this House, I submit that 
it is not fair for members of this committee to throw me out of 
this House when they do not know what this record is. [Ap- 
plause.] I submit that I ought to have an opportunity to show 
them what is in the record, because I think I have proved to 
you conclusively that they do not know what is in that record. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think they ought 
to have a new trial? 

Mr. SULZER. I certainly do. 3 

Mr. RUCKER. Would it not be satisfactory to have the com- 
mittee make a new report, now that they have been informe:l 
as to what the record contains? 

Mr. SULZER. I certainly think so. 

Now, my time is going, and I agreed that I would not take up 
any more time than is absolutely necessary, and I hope gen- 
tlemen will not interrupt me any more than is necessary. 

Mr. Adams, the clerk of the court at Nome, shows, on page 56 
of the record, that the official ballots were sent to Utien and 
Deering, the other two precincts involved. It is not quite as 
direct testimony, but it is indirect testimony, because he states 
as follows: 

For reasons unknown, ballots failed to reach Utica and Deering. 


He says “for reasons unknown.” He is the clerk of the 
court. He prepared these supplies—prepared these ballots. 
He does not know of any reason why they did not get there; 
consequently he must know that he sent them, and they were 
sent to every one of these precincts, as the record conclusively 
proves. If they were not sent there, I say to the gentlemen of 
this House, why did not the contestant put these clerks of the 
court and these officials in Alaska on the witness stand and 
prove that they did not perform their duty? He had every op- 
portunity in the world to take legal evidence. He had every 
chance to put these clerks on the witness stand. Why did he 
not do it? He never took a word of evidence about it. Is not 
that presumtive proof that he knew that the evidence that he 
might take in that matter would be against him, and he did not 
avail himself of the opportunity? Is not that clear? If the 
contestant believed that the decision of this United States 
district court in Alaska was wrong, and if he believed that 
these official ballots were never sent or received at these pre- 
cincts, would not the very first thing he would do, after he filed 
a contest to unseat me here, be this, to call the officials who 
knew something about these facts and place them on the wit- 
ness stand and take their depositions and prove his contention? 

No; he does not do a thing; and what did the committee do? 
The committee placed all the burden on me, anid said I should 
have taken all this evidence. Why, I had no reason to take 
evidence on this particular subject. I was perfectly satisfied 
with the situation. I accepted the decree of the courts. I was 
seated in the House of Representatives. I had no complaint. 
It was the contestant who was complaining. Why did he not 
produce some evidence, then, to show that these facts which 
are in the record are not true? The committee have simply 
taken part of Mr. Lang’s testimony, and they do not see the 
purport or the meaning of it. They simply take the part at the 
bottom of page 239, which states that Mr. Lang knows that the 
official tally book and register were received at this place; and 
why? Because he received them back again after the election! 
Why was that put in the record? It was put in the record to 
prove that if these supplies got there, then the conclusion must 
be reached that the official ballots got there also. Further, that 
particular part of the testimony was put in there to show that 
the election judges of these precincts were officially instructed 
and informed about what to do and what the law was. I have 
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a copy here of the election law and the instructions to judges. 
‘These instructions were printed in the registers and the tally 
books, and in addition they were sent to be posted, and they 
show exactly what the judges are required to do, It is all con- 
clusively proven in the record. What does the committee re- 
port say? It says, on page 10, and I call the attention of the 
chairman to it particularly, and of the gentleman from Indiana 
1 — hat au the electi li 

n at a e on § es, 
5 which, Mare rer At ond ak 1 — s and official ballots. had 
been sent to these precincts, and a — on returned after the election 
erdinarily the inference would be that all such supplies were received 
at those precincts. 

Just think of that, gentlemen. Just consider it. They say 
that if the testimony clearly indicated such was the case, the 
inference would be that the official ballots were there, while 
the record absolutely not only clearly indicates it, but it abso- 
lutely and positively proves by sworn deposition, which I have 
just read to you, and I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the committee, if he has thoroughly 
grasped that particular point? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the 
gentleman that I think I have. Of course, I do not care to take 
the time of the gentleman to make a speech now, but that state- 
ment follows in the report, and I do not care to take the gentle- 
man’s time to explain it. 

Mr. SULZER. And you go on in this report to say: 

Ife does not testify definitely that he sent the ballots. 


Does the gentleman think that is a correct statement? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That is a correct statement; 
that he did not state that he sent the ballots to the precincts, 
because it is not part of his duty to do that under the law. The 
ballots are not distributed to the precincts under the Alaska 
statutes by the clerk of the court. 

Mr. SULZER. I think it is very clear and conclusive. The 
gentleman from Louisiana in his report says he does not testify 
definitely he sent the ballots. I think he does testify definitely, 
and the gentleman from Indiana IMr. Moores] said I could not 
prove it in the record, and the clerk read from the record that 
the official ballots were part of the supplies. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not think that there is any 
question that the gentleman is correct as to the testimony about 
sending them to the commissioners, but the committee was dis- 
cussing the question of sending them to the precincts. 

Mr. SULZER. Does the gentleman think that the commis- 
sioners tore open these official envelopes and stole the ballots? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not think anything of the 
kind, -The gentleman asked me a question, and his argument 
is misleading, for the reason that he said that the clerk of the 
court sent the ballots to the precincts, when that is not the 
duty of the clerk at all under the law. 

Mr. HOWARD. He sent them the same way that he sent all 
the other supplies? 

Mr. SULZER. Certainly. Mr. Speaker, we now arrive at 
the proposition whether this law of ours in Alaska is mandatory 
or directory. That has been one of the principal issues in this 
ease, and I am going to take up a very short time to discuss it. 
I do not think there is any question that it is mandatory, for 
this reason: If it is not mandatory, if it is constrnec to be 
not mandatory, then we have no law at all, because if the judges 
of election or the voters in any precincts in Alaska can dis- 
regard the use of the official ballot with impunity, without mak- 
ing any explanation of any kind as to why they do it, then 
we have no official ballot, we have no Australian ballot, and 
I think gentlemen can readily see that. That is the true test 
of the law. The true test of an election law as to whether 
it is mandatory or not is this, that if it were construed to 
be not mandatory, it would then have the force of destroying 
the act, destroying the purpose that the legislature had in 
creating the act; then it must be construed to be mandatory. 
If you say the use of these official ballots, these Australian 
ballots, is not mandatory, then you destroy the very purpose of 
the legislature in enacting that law. 

I want to read just a few short extracts from the opinion of 
the attorney general of Alaska on this proposition. The report 
of the committee conveys the impression that the attorney 
general of Alaska ruled against me in this matter, but that is 
not so, and I shall show by quoting from his opinion. He 
States on page 81: 

All authorities are agreed that the controlling purpose of the 
Australian ballot law is to secure a secret ballot, to the end that the 
voter may fully and freely vote for his choice of candidates uninfiu- 
enced by threats or intimidation, and that the corruption of his vote 
may be prevented. 

The attorney general goes on to quote the Horsefall case, 
which the committee used as an illustration as to why this law 
is directory, and he sets out the opinion of the Horsefall case 


in full, but I shall not take the time to read that. I read fur- 
ther now from the opinion of the attorney general: 


The foregoing rule has appl in many 
provided by those whose r it 7 — to prepaie thees Gia Dai ot on 
conform to the statutory provisions, In some of the cases the ballots 
were only slightly irregular, and there is a hopeless confusion of 
authorities as to what departures from the statutory requirements are 
and what are not fatal to the validity of the ballots. 

I have been unable to tind any case, however holding the votes legal 
where the use of official ballots was entirely dispensed with. 

That is the truth, and no gentleman can find anywhere in 
the books any decision that holds that a law is not mandatory, 
where an entire absence of the official ballot occurs, where they 
dispensed with them absolutely. 

Mr. Speaker, what does the committee do? They start out in 
their report at the very beginning of it and apparently cite as 
their strongest case an authority found in McCrary on Elections, 
and say this: = 

This doctrine was 
against Lee, Twenty-fi 

Now, those are the authorities that the chairman of the com- 
mittee has been stating, decisions which were made in the 
Twenty-first Congress. The Twenty-first Congress, gentlemen 
of this House, was held 42 years after the foundation of this 
Government. There was no Australian ballot known or dreamed 
of at that time. How could a decision made in the Twenty- 
first Congress have any force or effect whatsoever upon an 
Australian ballot law? They did not know what an Australian 
ballot law was. It is a development of very recent years, and it 
is not fair, it is not just, it is not reasonable or sensible, to 
unseat me from this House, to destroy the official secret ballot 
of and our Australian ballot law, on some decision that 
was rendered by the House of Representatives in the Twenty- 
first Congress. Election laws have progressed since that time; 
election laws and elections have been hedged about by all sorts 
of safeguards that were not in force 42 years after the founda- 
tion of this Government, afid yet the committee overlooks that 
entirely and endeavors to decide my case on something that 
happened 60 years or more ago probably 

Mr. ROMJUE. One hundred years. 

Mr. SULZER. One hundred years ago. Now, that is not a 
fair proposition. -What does the attorney general say further? 
He says: 

The effe fa 
8 ih k plying the “ue announced In Horsefall against School 


th 
used at all, would be to establish a precedent encouragin: 
both voters and officlals of the provisions of 


approved by the House in the case of Arnold 
rst Congress. 


That is exactly what it would do; it would encourage absolute 
disregard of this law, especially in those precincts where there 
are these helpless Indians who can not intelligently vote an offi- 
cial ballot, so that a few people there who want to indulge in 
corrupt election practices can have already prepared for the 
voters, before they go near the voting booth, ballots marked so 
all they have to do is to go into the election booth and put it in 
the box. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? t 

Mr. SULZER. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman were given the legal pre- 
sumption that these ballots were sent to each precinct where 
there was no evidence to the contrary, just how many precincts 
would that leave involved—that is, if the gentleman were given 
the benefit of the legal presumption? 

Mr. SULZER. That would be upholding the court's decision. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would there be any precinct involved where 
there was evidence directly showing that the ballots had not 
been sent? 

Mr. SULZER. Absolutely none. 
ney general say further: 

The Horsefall case, however, is not supported by the best authorities. 
Considering the purpose of the Australian ballot law, it is claimed that 
its object would be defeated if the direction as to the reparation and 
form of the ballot were not regarded as mandatory. Phe employment 
of express words is not always necessary to give a law a 
character. 

Now, he quotes the decisions to back up his opinion, and these 
are the decisions he quotes, some of them. I have not time to 
read them all, but here is the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir 
ginia in the case of Pearson v. Brunswick County (91 Vas 
822; 21 S. E., 483), What do they say about it? This is what 
they say: 

Thus it is seen that the general scheme of the system is to secure the 
independence of the voter requiring him to ping his vote in secret. 

That is the system, “ secrecy.” 


Secrecy is the fundamental 8 gome essential of the sys- 
tem, and is the one element and condition which, paramount to all 
others, can not be destroyed without destroying the reform intended 


Now, what does the attors 


mandatory, 


and reestablishing the evils it was designed to correct. 
Now, that is the proposition exactly, 
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inviolability are seldom 9 and without exception, where the 
language will admit of it, are held to be mandatory. 

Without exception where the language will admit they are 
held to be mandatory, and what does our section 21 of the 
Alaska statute say? It says that the judges of election must 
make out 2 certificate and that certificate must accompany the 
returns, Will not that language admit a mandatory construc- 
tion? Will not that language convince anybody that this law 
is mandatory? I think so. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion about that. Now, the attorney general quotes the case of 
Tuntland v. Noble (138 N. W., 292), and in that case the court 
disapproved the opinion in the Horsefall case, and condenses 
what seems to be the weight of authority, as follows: 

What seems to us to be the true rule is laid down in the following 
from tbe opinion of the court in the case of Perty v. Hackney (90 
N. W., 485). The statute under consideration is, then, not in terms 
mandatory 

Our statute is not in terms mandatory, but it does not have to 
be mandatory in its terms, in the express terms; if it is manda- 
tory by implication it is just as mandatory as though it ex- 
pressly said so, and that is what the court says in this opinion: 

The statute under consideration Is, then, not in terms mandatory, 
but it is well settled that the employment of express words is not 
always necessary to give it that character. Where the aim and pur- 
pose of the lawmaking power would be plainly defeated if the com- 
mand to do the thing in a particular. manner did not imply an inhibi- 
tion to do it in any other, no doubt can be maintained as to the 
mandatory character of the statute. 

Now, is not that perfectly clear and plain? Let me read that 
again: 

Where the aim and purpose of the lawmaking power would be 
plainly defeated if the command to do the thing in a particular man- 
ner did not imply an inhibition to do it in any other, no doubt can be 
maintained as to the mandatory character of the statute. 

“The aim and purpose of the lawmaking power.” Now, what 
was the nim and purpose of the lawmaking power? I know 
whit it was. I was elected to that legislature that made the 
law. I was a member of the senate, and I know exactly what 
the sentiments of the legislature were, and I know exactly what 
happened there. We went to that legislature determined to im- 
prove our election system. We went there determined to pass 
an act that would purify our elections, and we spent a lot of 
our time preparing and enacting this law. What did we do? 
We enacted an Australian ballot law, the heart and core of 
which, the essence of which, was the official ballot, Now, does 
any gentleman of this House think for one moment that we 
would sit there for nearly two months, using the money of the 
people, to pass nn net for pure elections, to pass an act which 
the committee admit is mandatory as far as the official hallot 
is concerned—do you think we would do that and then that we 
would deliberately turn around and put a proviso in that law, 
that we would deliberately put in section 21, that would have 
the force and effect of destroying the very purpose of the law, 
of nullifying everything that we had done if it were interpreted 
in any way but mandatory? Could it be possible? it seems 
to me the contention is ridiculous, absolutely ridiculous, that 
we would go there and enact n law of this kind for the purpose 
we had in view, and then deliberately nullify it by putting in a 
proviso which would make it merely directory. It can not 
possibly be so. And there is no more question than that I am 
standing here that this law is absolutely mandatory, and the 
attorney general of Alaska and the United States district court 
5 Alaska are absolutely correct in their interpretation of the 
aw. 

What does Judge Jennings in his decision say about this law? 
I will read on page 102. He quotes from Thirty-sixth Cyclo- 
pedia, page 1157, and the cyclopedia says this: 

Whether a particular statute is mandatory or directory does not 
depend upon its form, but upon the intention of the legislature, to be 
ascertained from a consideration of the entire act, its nature, its object, 
and the consequences that would result from construing it one way or 
the other, 

Now, what are the consequences that are going to result if 
this committee report stands and this law is construed as only 
directory? I say, what are the consequences? I say that they 
are simply this, that in any election precinct in Alaska at any 
subsequent election anybody can do what they please with the 
official ballots. They can throw them in the fire. They can 
use any sort of ballot they want; they can write it on a deer- 
skin, and they need make no explanation as to what they do, 
They need certify in no manner anything at all about it, They 
need not prove that there were no official ballots at hand. 
They can simply do as they please, and make our law as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal. 


Now, are you going to do that after we struggled for years- 


to get this law in the statute books, after we have gotten to 
the point where we have some safeguards around our elections? 
Are you going to say, “Gentlemen of Alaska, we are going to 
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Statutes which make, even incidentally, for its preservation and 


wipe this thing all out and put yeu right back where you were 
before you enacted this law?” 

Now, this decision further says: 

When a fair in tation of a statute which direcis acts or proceedings 
to be done in a certain way shows that the legislature intended a com- 
pliance with such provision to be essential to the validity of the act or 
proceeding, * © then the statute must be regarded as mandatory. 

Now, it is absolutely essential. This goes to the essence of the 
law, and when it does there is no question that the statute must 
be regarded as mandatory. 

What do we find in the case of Hope against Hengate (41 
N. W., 1002); Apollo against Clepper (44 Pa. Sup. Ct, 396)? 
The court says this: 

Where the provision of a statute is of the very essence of the thing to 
be done it is mandatory. ; 

Is not that clear? 

What does the court say in the case of Offield against Davis 
(41 S. E., 919)? It says: 2 

When the terms of a statuts are such that they can not be made effec- 
tive to the extent of giving each and all of them some reasonable opera- 
tion without inte reting he statute as mandatory, then such interpre- 
tation should be given to it. 

Is not that the case exactly? Can any reasonable effect be 
given to this act unless it is construed as mandatory? Why, no. 
The act would be void. It would be no act at all. 

Mr. HOWARD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. I will 

Mr. HOWARD. Would the gentleman mind putting in the 
Recor» the very clear-cut opinion of the judge here on page 104, 
as to the Australian ballot statute, and his opinion construing 
the act down at the bottom of page 104? 

Mr. SULZER. Does the gentleman wish me to read all that? 

Mr. HOWARD. No, I just ask you to put it in the Reco 
in connection with that statement. ; 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ine 
corporate the matter referred to in the Record. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
incorporate certain matter in the Recorp, te which he has re- 
ferred. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. SULZER. 

Mr. WALSH. 
Recorp? 

Mr. HOWARD. It is just the interpretation that the courts 
have put on the mandatory part of the law. 

Mr. WALSH. As part of the remarks he is now making? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. j 

The part of Judge Jennings's decision referred to follows: 


ALASKA'S AUSTRALIAN BALLOT STATUTE, 


Now, the same considerations which have led to the adoption else- 
where of the Australian system prevailed in Alaska and led the legis- 
lature of 1915 to pass the act of that year. There was beginning to 
work here the sinister influences which led to the downfall of the old 
system there, Owing to the fact thet many men in remote localities in 
Alaska were markedly in the pome of single influences, there was 
abundant opportunity for the stifling of a free expression of the opin- 
ion of the electorate, And, too, the political manipulator was already 
abroad in the tand; the employer exerted pressure; men had been sent 
to jail by courts for election frauds; * the poison of the serpent was 
just entering the Garden of Eden.“ The legisinture saw those evils, 
and to its credit determined to remedy them. That legislature was the 
second legislature to convene after Alaska had been given the small 
measure of home rule which it now eres? „ and the very fact that an 
Australian ballot was provided at so early a period is evidence of the 
enormity of the evil, of the imperativeness of a change, and of the 
efficacy of the Australian official ballot to effect that change. Accord- 
ingly the legislature enacted the law (session laws, 1915, ch. 25), and 
it received the approval of the governor. How is it to be construed? 


OUR ACT, HOW CONSTRCED, 


Now, having in mird the former evil, the desirability of extirpating 
that evii and the means adopted to extirpate it, let us examine that 
statute in detail with a view of ascertaining the legislative intent. 

Ly its rst section a complete change is to be wrought in a t which 
Is of the very essence. Prior to the enactment every person voting pre- 
pared, or had some private person prepare for him, the ballot which he 
was to use at the election. Now the change. Says the statute: 

“After the passage of this act, for all elections in the Territory of 
Alaska * © * the clerk of the district court „ + shall prepare 
ballots for use in their respective divisions * * +, 

Prepare ballots for use; not prepare them as playthings to look at, 
but prepare them “for use.” I can not see that that can have any other 
meaning than this: No other person shail prepare ballots” for use at 
the clection. It seems to me that this construction is required not ae A 
by a consideration of the former evil but also by the context, to whic’ 
allusion will be made later on In this opinion. 

Section 2 provides that the baliot which the clerk is to pre 
use at all elections shall be printed upon white pa 
tain the names of all candidates nominated and blank spaces to write 
in other names. We shall see later on that no one can write in any such 
names, however, except the voter himself or some of the officers for him 
in case of his disability. 


Mr. SULZER. Now, here is the strongest case of them all, 
in my judgment. It is in 36 Cyclopedia, supra, and it says this. 
The court says it is mandatory— 


What is ihat? 
Two paragraphs, 
Is not the judge's opinion already put in the 


re for 
T; that it shall con- 
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If from a consideration of the entire act. its nature and its object, 
the consequences which would result from not construing it as manda- 
tory would defeat the very objects of the legislature. 

Then it must be considered as mandatory. That is perfectly 
clear. If from a consideration of the entire act, its nature and 
the consequences which would follow if it were not construed 
as mandatory it would defeat the very object of the legislation, 
then it must be considered mandatory, and that is exactly what 
this case does. If this law is not held to be mandatory, then 
the very object of the legislation is defeated, and must be 
defeated, because the very object of the legislation is the official 
secret ballot, and when you say that that can be dispensed with 
with impunity, then you have defeated absolutely the very 
object of the legislation, and that legislature which enacted it 
sat in vain and spent its time for nothing, and we have no 
guaranty of decency in our elections in the future. Now, what 
does the judge say on page 110 of his decision? I read: 

If the canvassing board can indulge in any presumption at all, it 
would seem that it must be the presumption that no such facts existed, 
else the certificate would bave stated them. 

That is what the judge says. But the committee say just 
the opposite. They take the presumption that because the 
Judges did not certify as to the facts, as the law provided and 
directed them to do, therefore the official ballots were not there. 
That is an absolutely wrong presumption, The presumption 
should be just the opposite. If the committee are going to de- 
termine the law and the facts in this case upon presumption— 
and they seem to have done so almost from start to finish—I say, 
if they are going to do that, they ought to adopt a reasonable 
presumption, and the reasonable presumption is this, that they 
could not make that certificate conscientiously, because they 
would be telling an untruth, they would be perjuring themselves, 
they would be subjecting themselves to liability to punishment 
for felony, because the official ballots being there, it was im- 
possible for them to certify that they were not there. 

Now, what becomes of that presumption? Why is it not good 
evidence in this case? What becomes of this fact, that if the 
contestant really believed that the official ballots had not been 
received in these precincts why did he not make some effort to 
prove it? 

I recognize, gentlemen of the House, that the House is not re- 
quired to decide this case upon a point of law, or to decide it 
upon any other inatter than they may wish to do. They may 
seat whomsoever they please or see fit to seat. But I say this, 
that if the contestant would not make any effort to take any tes- 
timony to show the facts in the case, then the presumption must 
be that he was not satisfied that any facts he might develop 
would be favorable to him. And I say this, that if the con- 
testant had proved by any evidence in the record that these elec- 
tions in these disputed precincts were fair and fairly conducted 
and that there was not any wrong practice, then the House 
might be justified in overruling the opinion of the attorney gen- 
eral of Alaska and the United States courts of Alaska. The 
House might be justified in seating him if the House really 
could learn from legal evidence that these elections were abso- 
lutely fair. But the contestant has not made any effort to 
prove that they were fair. He has left it all in the air. Is not 
the presumption, then, that he could not make such proof? Be- 
cause if he could that is the first thing he would have done. 

What does the court say in 15 Cyclopedia? This is the case 
of Oglesby v. Segman, 58 Miss., 502, cited in People v. Board, 14 
L. R. A., 630 (N. V.). I read: 

Elections are a contrivance of government which prescribes who are 
electors and hcw they may express their will, and it Is a legitimate ex- 
N. of power to prescribe the description of the ballot which shall be 
used. 

It does not say that everybody may be an elector. * Elec- 
tions are a contrivance of government which prescribes who are 
electors.” Election laws are made in the interest of the com- 
mon good and the vast majority, and it throws every possible 
safeguard around the secrecy and the sanctity of the ballot, and 
it is not a question at all of disfranchising anybody. There is 
not any such question, in my judgment, involved in this case at 
all. Reading further: 


We would still be obliged to bold that it would be far better that 
their votes should be deemed ineffectual than that the fundamental 
purpose of an important public statute should be subverted. 

We are not disfranchising anybody, we are not taking citi- 
zenship away from anybody, we are saying that these illegal 
votes shall be ineffectual. Why? use 

It would be far better that their votes should be deemed ineffectual 
than that the fundamental purpose of important public statutes should 
be subverted, and, in the struggle to save those votes by judicial con- 
struction, the door should be thrown open for evasions of the statute 


which might revive evils far more dangerous to the public welfare than 
can 28 follow the exclusion of a few hundred votes in a single 
county. 

That is the law, I wish I had time, gentlemen of the House, 
to go fully into the details regarding each one of these precincts, 


but I have not the time. I must hurry along. I may say, 
merely in passing, that in the precincts of Deering and Utica 
the same thing happened. There was no reason why they should 
not have received the official ballots, and these precincts in- 
volved here are not the most remote precincts at all. The mail 
must go there before Candle gets its mail, and yet the state- 
ment is made that they obtained by telephone news from Candle 
as to what the ballot was. Official ballots were used in pre- 
cincts that were infinitely more remote than Deering and 
Utica. Why should they not have received them at Deering 
and Utica? 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that the gentleman makes the 
contention that the Alaskan elections are provided with the 
Australian ballot system of voting? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there any law in Alaska to compel a voter 
to divulge for whom he voted? 

Mr. SULZER. None that I know of. 

Mr. WALSH. Yet there is testimony taken before some 
official as to how certain of these Indians yoted. 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; and as to how certain soldiers voted. 

Mr. WALSH. Were they compelled to divulge for whom 
they voted? 

Mr. SULZER. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. Were they notified or advised at the time 
of the proceeding that they need not disclose for whom they 
voted if they did not care to do so? 

Mr. SULZER. I am not advised as to that. I can not state. 

Mr. WALSH. One further question: Does the gentleman 
make any distinction between a situation which might arise 
and lead to the conclusion that the party who received the 
certificate of election was the wrong party and a case in which, 
from the circumstances in connection with the election proceed- 
ings, it might appear that neither party should be seated? 

Mr. SULZER. I do not believe I grasp the point the gentle- 
man is making. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think the law is the same 
in a case where, as you contend, you have been rightfully seated 
in the House and have properly received your certificate—does 
the gentleman think the same treatment should be accorded that 
sort of a contest as would be accorded in a cass where from 
the circumstances and happenings it might appear that neither 
party should be seated? 

Mr. SULZER. I would not think So. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that in this case 
the only question is to decide whether or not he was rightfully 
seated as a Member of the House? 

Mr. SULZER. I think so. 

Mr. WALSH. And that none of the irregular acts connected 
with the election are of sufficient irregularity or invalidity to 
avoid the entire election and compel a new election to be held? 

Mr. SULZER. I would hardly like to state anything in re- 
gard to that. It is a question to which I have never given any 
thought. 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted the gentleman's opinion on it. Of 
course, if he has not considered it, it would be unfair to press 
the question. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there is other evidence in this record to show that everything 
was not just as it should be in this clection. There is in the 
record the case of Louis Klopsch, who voted in the Sour Dough. 
precinct. And the committee have given me credit for that. 
This man was shown to have voted for Wickersham, and his 
vote has not been allowed, because he was not a resident of that 
division in which he voted. But I call attention to this fact, 
that every voter in that precinct voted for Wickersham. Louis 
Klopsch was the editor and proprietor of a newspaper in Fair- 
banks, which had gone defunct during the campaign. He was 
well known in all that country. Everyone in Sour Dough pre- 
cinct knew him, and when he came along and voted in a pre- 
cinct that was not in his division, those election officers knew 
he was not entitled to vote. They knew he was not a resident 
of that precinct or of that division, and yet they permitted him 
to vote. That was fraudulent. And there are other cases in 
the record of the same sort. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The gentleman states that the 
committee rejected the vote of that man who voted out of his 
precinct, 

Mr. SULZER. I have stated that the committee rejected the 
vote of that man. I am not complaining about that at all. 
I am simply citing that case to show that they violate the 
rules of elections in Alaska and that it is necessary for us to 
surround our elections and our election laws with every safe- 
guard that we can. 
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Now, there was another vote rejected by the committee— 
that of a man named Julius Forsman, in the precinct of Afog- 
nak—that I have discussed pretty fully here. His vote was 
rejected because he was not a citizen of the United States. 
Yet he went and voted. The election judges undoubtedly 
knew of the fact, yet they permitted him to vote. 

Now, the same thing happened in Cordova, but the committee 
have given no attention to it. The record shows that a man 
who was not a citizen voted at Cordova. The facts about that 
are stated on page 240 of the record, yet the committee have 
taken no cognizance of it, and Cordova cast a majority for 
the contestant. If the committee had taken any action on the 
matter, I would have received the benefit of it. It might have 
been only a fraction, but it would have been of some benefit 
to me. I simply call attention to it to show that the committee 
have overlooked certain things in the record. 

The contestant has complained in his briefs because he was 
not made a party to the court proceedings. The facts are set out 
fully in the statement made by the court, found on page 99 of the 
record : 

STATEMENT BY JUDGE JENNINGS OF THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
OF ALASKA, 

All the defendants appeared without counsel. Mr. Davidson, besides 
filing his joint answer aforesaid, appeared in person. 

The plaintiff moved for judgment on the pleadings, but the court 
refused to consider the matter on such motion, deeming it better to take 
it up on demurrer to the answers; 9 plaintif dem 
tenus to the answers. The court advised the canvassing board to se- 
cure counsel, whereupon Mr. Davidson made the following statement: 

Four honor, we have no interest in it any more than we would like 
the law point decided, and we have made our answer the best we could, 
and we have no other interest any more than to obey the orders of the 
court, whatever they may be.” 

The court thereupon inquired if Judge Wickersham was represented 
at this hearing and being answered in the negative stated that it would 
hear the oral wi gery of plaintiff in favor of the demurrer and would 
be glad to consider any argument that any friend of Judge Wickersham 
might wish to make or any brief he might choose to file at that time 
or at a later date. 

It is to de regretted that Judge Wickersham has not intervened herein. 
He is a proper party, but probably not a 88 party. At present, 
as the court is informed, he is absent from the Territory, and the date of 
his return thereto is problematical. Owing to the near approach of the 
extra sessicn of Congress a situation is presented ne tating action 
by the court without too long delay. I believe, however, that his in- 
terests haye been looked after by Mr. Rustgrad, who has filed a brief 
herein in which, although the author expressly disclaims any authority 
from Judge Wickersham, the points against the demurrer are presented 
with great force and clearness; and I can not see how Judge Wicker- 
sham’s interests could be any better presented were he a formal party 
and here protesting against the susta g of the demurrer. 


When the argument was made before the committee, I made 
the following statement: 


Mr, Chairman, just to briefly refer to the argument of Mr. Wicker- 
sham in regard to the matters before the canvassing board, the con- 
testant complains that he was not made a weet to the suit. He was 
not a necessary party to the suit, but I think I was well within my 
rights as a candidate before the board to appeal th 
courts. The contestant claims that he was not advised in the matter; 
that he was here in Washington at the time; and that he was the 
Delegate from Alaska sitting in Congress. 

The lature of Alaska was abont to convene, and the leading 
men of the Territory, who were most familiar with political condi- 
tions—many of them the most intimate friends of Mr. Wickersham— 
were there in Juneau. They kept him thoroughly advised. He was 
thoroughly advised of every move. He sent telegrams to the governor 
of Alaska before the board convened and during its sessions, advising 
the governor what to do and bow the canvass should be conducted. 
Some of those telegrams are in the He was advised of every 
possible move made and was in thorough touch with the situation at 
all times. He had many legal friends in Juneau who could have repre- 
sented him at every stage of the p ings if he had so desired. 
When the matter was first brought before the court, the judge of that 
court asked if Mr. Wickersham was represented, and when no one 
replicd—and the court room was crow with the leading citizens of 
Juneau and the Territory of Alaska—he stated openly (which is also 
in the record) that anyone, any lawyer, or anyone there p 
might have the opportunity to represent Judge 
he would be very pleased if that were done. r. Davidson, a member 
of the canvassing board, was present at that time, although Judge 
Wickersham states be was not. He was present, and the record will 
show it; and the question was directed to him by the court if the 
canvassing board had any further answer to make, and Mr. Davidson 
said they had not; that, so far as they were concerned, they were 
finished with the case. 

Another thing that might be considered in this connection: 
Several months after the court decision of this case the con- 
testant viciously attacked the confirmation of Judge Jennings 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee in May, 1917, basing his 
objections entirely on this contest decision, and alleging the 
action of the court was improper and incorrect, but the Senate 
committee overruled every objection he made and determined 
the action of Judge Jennings was entirely proper and correct, 
and his renomination was duly confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was somewhat struck by a remark I 
understood the gentleman to make yesterday, and I have re- 
freshed my recollection of it by reading the gentleman’s remarks 
in the Record. The gentleman stated that the contestant was 
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Will the gentleman 


not running as a Republican in Alaska. 
state just what he meant by that? 

Mr. SULZER. I will call the attention of the gentleman and 
of the House to the record on page 49. This is the deposition 
of the contestant, taken in the city of Washington before Capt. 
Mull in the House Office Building. At the bottom of page 49 
we find the following: 

Mr. Lioyp. You do not charge that the election judges who would 
pass upon these matters were not divided as the law directs? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; I think they were. But you must remember 
that I was not nominated as a Republican from Alaska at all. I never 
have been. The Republican organization there, headed by Mr, 
Shackleford, always opposed me, and they did this time. They sup- 
ported Mr. Sulzer. 


Mr. BUTLER. Under what designation did he run? 

Mr. SULZER. He ran—— 

Mr. BUTLER, As Wickersham? 

Mr. RUCKER. As an Indian? 

Mr. SULZER. By different designations in different sections 
of the Territory. [Laughter.] 


Mr, LONGWORTH. What was the difference between the 
form of the contestant’s nomination and that of the contestee? 

Mr. SULZER. I was nominated by the regular Democratic 
convention, called at the city of Juneau, and very largely at- 
tended by delegates from all sections of the Territory. I was 
unanimously nominated, without any opposition, and ran as 
the Democratic candidate. [Applause.] I never have been any- 
thing but a Democratic. While I have received many Republi- 
can votes in the Territory of Alaska, I have never pretended 
to be anything except a Democrat. 

Now, I spent five months in that campaign, and campaigned 
the Territory of Alaska thoroughly. I know everything that 
occurred and happened there, and I know that my opponent 
was running in one division in Alaska as a Republican, He 
was running in a second division of Alaska as a Democrat. He 
was running in a third division of Alaska as a Progressive Demo- 
crat, He was running in a fourth division of Alaska as an in- 
dependent, 

Mr. FIELDS. Is that all? 

Mr. SULZER. That is all as far as the politics of it is con- 
cerned in these districts. It is a question of who was legally 
elected. 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I have not had the advantage of 
hearing the gentleman's speech; I have been busy in committee. 
Will the gentleman tell me what sort of a ballot they have up 
there; how was it designated? Do they have separate ballots, 
or does each election district print its own ballots? 

Mr. SULZER. No; the clerk of the court prints the ballots. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it not necessary for a man to designate the 
party to which he belongs? 

Mr. SULZER. No; I have an official ballot here for the third 
judicial district of Alaska. It is certified on the back as an 
official ballot. Tt says there that the election judges can help 
the voter, but they must sign on the back of every ballot that 
they assist. That was not done in the precincts of Afognak and 
Seldovia, where outsiders who were workers for the contestant 
went in the booths and marked the ballots for the Indians. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman himself is not designated on 
this ballot as a Democrat? 

Mr. SULZER. No; but I did not hide my light under a 
bushel; I spread it broadcast. [Laughter] 

Mr, BUTLER. But the gentleman did not bring the candle 
down here with him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
will conclude as quickly as possible. There is one other ques- 
tion involved in the case that I wish to refer to, and that is that 
some soldiers voted in the Territory of Alaska. The committee 
report says that 36 soldiers voted in the precincts of Gibbon 
and Eagle. The committee report says that 7 of these soldiers 
voted for me and 1 voted for Wickersham, and that is correct, 
The committee rejects them all and deducts from each of us 
the pro rata in accordance with the total vote. 

Let me tell you a few things which the committee overlooked 
in disposing of the soldier vote. I do not dispute the law as 
laid down by the committee. I think that is correct; I have no 
contention to make about the law on the subject. The commit- 
tee say the law is that no soldier in the military service can 
change his domicile; that his domicile remains where it was 
at the time he entered the military service. I think that is cor- 
rect. They say that he does not necessarily lose his citizenship 
or his vote because he is in the military service, but he can not 
change it from the original domicile at the time he entered the 
service. 

Now, here is one point I want to call to the attention of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WIILsO ], as to the testimony 
of Orville Jones, found on page 192 of the record. He declares 
that he did not vote for me. Hach one of the soldiers was asked 
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this question: “Did you vote for Charles A. Sulzer for Dele- 
gate to Congress?” ‘They did not ask them who they voted 
for, but they asked if they voted for me. Jones declares that 
he did not vote for me. Now, shall I suffer because this man 
_ declares he did not vote for me and therefore I receive no 

benefit from it? I say, should I suffer? I have suffered by 
the report of the committee, for it makes no allowance for that 
vote. The man did not vote for me. Another point: Why 
should I have deduction made from my total on the ground 
that the contestant and myself were the only candidates run- 
ning for Delegate? There was a third candidate running for 
Delegate. There were three candidates. How does the chair- 
man of the committee, or how does the committee, know but 
what some of these votes that were indefinite were not cast for 
the third candidate? Why should I suffer for votes cast for 
the third candidate? 

Now, as far as the soldiers are concerned, I have no conten- 
tion with the law as defined and laid down by the committee, 
but I say there is nothing in the record, no evidence in the case, 
to prove that most of these soldiers did not have their legal 
domicile in Alaska at the time they entered into the military 
service. Because a man enlists in the United States Army in 
Seattle does not prove that he is not a resident of Alaska. I 
have had some of thom come to my office since I have been here 
that I know are of that character. 

It is very reasonable to assume that a man might go to 
Alaska, spend years prospecting, hunting for gold and not 
finding all that he hoped to find, come back to the States to 
visit his old home or his folks or te see the new developments, 
and becoming short of funds or for other innumerable reasons 
decide to enter the Army. He goes to the reerniting office in 
Seattle and says, “I want to join the Army.” They ask him 
where he has been, and he says in Alaska, that he understands 
the country thoroughly, knows its conditions, and how to take 
care of himself under the peculiar difficulties confronting a 
soldier on duty in Alaska. “Very well,” they say, “you are 
just the man we want. We have telegraph and cable systems 
there, and we want men of your type up there. You know how 
to take care of yourself and handle yourself in that country, 
and we will send you to Alaska.” He says, “All right; I want 
to get back there as quick as I can.“ He is sent up there in 
the United States Army, and he is assigned to the Signal Corps 
or the Medical Corps or the Quartermaster Corps. The record 
shows that most of these soldiers there were in the Signal 
Corps, the Medical Corps, or the Quartermaster Corps. The 
only soldiers going on the witness stand swore under oath that 
they were legal voters. Are we justified in saying that they 
are perjurers and not telling the truth? Why did not the 
contestant show where the legal domiciles of these men are? 
He shows that they enlisted in the States, all except one. 

The committee reports that all of them enlisted in the States. 
That is not true. The committee has not followed the record. 
I call attention to the case of Ralph O. Wilson, on page 176. He 
swears that he enlisted at Fairbanks, Alaska, on October 20, 
1913, and he swears that he has been a civilian there since 1911. 
What right have the committee to throw that man’s vote out? 
How does the committee know that man was not a legal resi- 
dent of Alaska and entitled to vote under their own interpreta- 
tion of the law? I call the attention of the committee to the 
ease of William E. Wood, one of these soldiers. His deposition 
is found on page 186 of the record. Mr. Wood swears on the 
witness stand that he enlisted at Seattle, Wash., July 1, 1914. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will say to the gentleman, if it 
will save any time, that William E. Wood’s name was not con- 
sidered among the soldiers who were held to be not residents of 
the district in which they voted. 

Mr. SULZER. I have gone through the record and checked 
up every soldier, and every one is accounted for. I can not see 
how the committee could have allowed the vote of Mr. Wood 
and still reach their deductions. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will state to the gentleman 
that the list that was made up by the committee has been gone 
over a number of times, and it was made from the soldiers who 
were shown by the records of The Adjutant General's office 
to have enlisted in the States and whose testimony showed they 
had gone to Alaska as soldiers, and that that has been their occu- 
pation since they have been in Alaska, and that that was their 
occupation before. Mr. Wood was climinated because he en- 
listed in Alaska. 

Mr. SULZER. I have had no opportunity to examine as a 
witness anyone from the War Department, and when that state- 
ment was made up we were involved in a great war and the 


War Department was very much upset. There were possibilities 
of discrepancies occurring in a report of that kind, and besides 
it is not legal evidence, > 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will state to the gentleman 
that the courts have held that a certificate from the office of 
The Adjutant General, the legal custodian of documents of en- 
listment, has been held to be legal and all the evidence required. 

Mr. SULZER, I will ask the gentleman this: Did the gentle- 
man follow explicitly the statement and the report of the War 
Department? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; as to the place of enlistment, 
the time of enlistment of the men that were brought in there, 
Of course, there were a number of soldiers, some 45 or 48, and a 
number were éliminated. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does the report of the War Department show 
the place of enlistment or the place of residence? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It shows the place of enlistment, 
but the law as held by The Adjutant General’s office, and upheld 
by the courts, is that the soldier’s home remains at the place of 
enlistment. 

Mr. FIELDS, Oh, no. That is not so. 

Mr. RAKER. That could not be. 

y a ue Many soldiers from my district enlisted in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Probably I did not state that 
correctly. 

Mr. FIELDS. And many of those soldiers who enlisted in 
5 voted by mail in Kentucky at their respective pre- 

nets. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; that might be true. 

Mr. FIELDS. So that the place of enlistment does not deter- 
mine the place of residence. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No; I did not intend to say that 
it did; but, of course, I shall not take up the time of the gentle- 
1 1 to discuss that situation, but will discuss it when I come 
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Mr. SULZER. Does the gentleman recollect that at the bot- 
tom of the statement from the War Department it is stated 
that they have no records as to Clarence Hefron? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Showing that he has been enlisted in the 
United States Army, and they have searched the records for 
the past eight years. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; I recollect that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did the committee make any deduction for 
Mr. Hefron? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. How does the committee arrive at the total 
of 86 votes? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I would have to go through all 
of the evidence, of course. I do not care to take that much of 
the gentleman’s time. 

Mr, SULZER. The gentleman admits that there were the 
votes of 36 soldiers in controversy ? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. The gentleman admits that 36 have been de- 
ducted, does he not? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. How docs he eliminate those two—Mr. Wood 
and Mr. Hefron. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Because there were more than 
36 involved in the controversy over the soldiers. ; 

Mr. SULZER. I do not agree with that. I just asked the 
gentleman if the total was 36. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Thirty-six were involved in the 
deductions, but not involved in the entire controversy about sol- 
diers. 

Mr. SULZER. Does the gentleman get that from the state- 
ment of the War Department? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; and the record in this case, 

Mr. SULZER. I would like to count that up. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I have been through it several 
times. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand that there was a contest and the 
committee excluded 36 votes? ' 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. How many of those were taken from the con- 
testant's total? 


Mr. SULZER. I suffered a net loss of 20. 


Mr. RAKER. Where does Lena Morrow Lewis come in, who 
received 1,346 votes in Alaska? How many of those 36 voted 
for Lena? 


1919. 


Mr. SULZER. Well, the committee just assumed that the sol- 
diers were so gallant none of them would vote for a lady. 
[ Laughter. ] , 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The calculation is made on the 
basis of the votes polled there as actually polled, because that 
is what the law provided. 

Mr. RAKER. The question struck me as being important, if 
the gentleman will allow me to answer. 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. In general, the record shows that Lena Morrow 
Lewis received 1,346 votes in Alaska. Now, I wondered how 
you could take all the votes from Mr. Wickersham and Mr. 
Sulzer, the contestant and contestee, and leave Miss Lewis with- 
out any votes. Who knows but what every one of those 36 sol- 
diers voted for Miss Lewis? Yet at the same time you deduct 
them from Mr. Wickersham, who loses them and he ought not to, 
and Mr. Sulzer, who loses them, possibly when he ought not to, 
when, as a matter of fact, they should be deducted from Miss 
Lewis. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man. It was based upon the vote each got there, on the per- 
centage; that is what the statute, the law, requires containing 
that provision; you have either got to do that or you have got 
to cast out the precinct. 

Mr. SULZER. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Louisiana to the record on pages 150 and 151, which contain a 
statement of the War Department. I have counted up the sol- 
diers which they enumerate, and they make 33. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Well, there is another certificate. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. There are four in the other pre- 
einet. ? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
sitate counting in Hefron. 7 ‘ 

Mr. SULZER. ‘Che four at Eagle are included in the War 
Department statement. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 
cinet and 4 at Eagle precinct. > 3 

Mr. SULZER. ‘Then you have a total of 37. You do not 
seem to agree with the chairman of the committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Because Ralph Wilson was a 
civilian who enlisted in Alaska, the only one of the bunch 
who did. 

Mr. SULZER. The gentleman deducts Wilson, the chairman 
deducts Wood and Hefron, and I am sure I can not arrive at 
nny conclusion as to what was actually, done; but as far as the 
records prove there were 32 of those soldiers whose depositions 
were taken in Fort Gibbon and there were 4 that the con- 
testant claims voted in Eagle. There is no evidence that they 
did. There were no depositions taken in Eagle. There is noth- 
ing at all about Eagle precinct in the record, but nevertheless 
the committee deducted those 4, and that makes 36, and I can 
not see how they arrived at it in any other manner; that is, the 
committee deducted the votes of all the soldiers shown to have 
voted at Gibbon and 4 that contestant claims voted at Eagle. 

Now, William E. Wood swears that he resided in Alaska for 
six years previous to enlistment in the Army. I know William 
E. Wood. I know he was a deputy marshal up there in the 
early days. He is an Alaskan. He is what we call a “sour 
dough.” He knows the country thoroughly. Now, what hap- 
pened to William E. Wood? He went to Seattle for a trip. 
After he had been in Alaska for years, after he had established 
that as his legal domicile, he went to Seattle. When he got 
tired of Seattle he said, “I am going to join the Army,” and he 
did join the Army, and the Army sent him back to Alaska. 
That man is a legal voter, and why should not the contestant 
be made to prove conclusively that every one of these soldiers 
was not of that character and type? Take the next, John O. 
Sherlock, page 196 of the record, where it shows that he en- 
listed at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., on July 19, 1914, and yet 
he on the stand said that he voted in Alaska in 1908 and 
1912. Now, is the committee going to decide on mere pre- 
sumption that that man was not a legal resident of Alaska 
simply because he was in the military service and wore the 
uniform of the United States Army, when he said on the witness 
stand that he voted in 1908 and 1912 and when the record of 
the War Department shows that he enlisted at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., on July 19, 1914? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. 

Mr. SULZER. I will. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Was there any proof to the con- 
trary that he was not a resident of Alaska? 

Mr. SULZER. No; there was no proof. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Is his name deducted from the 
number of votes cast? 


LVII——66 


They give 34; that would neces- 


Thirty-three at Fort Gibbon pre- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SULZER. Absolutely. 


Mr. RAKER. In regard to the statement about which the 
question was asked a moment ago I was not prepared to answer, 
and I would like to ask the Delegate a question. On page 162 
of the record I find that at Eagle precinct Lena Morrow Lewis 
received 5 votes, at Fairbanks she received 48 votes, and at Fort 
Gibbon 3 votes. That makes 56 votes in all, and there were only 
86 soldier votes. Now, who knows but what every one of those 
soldiers voted for Lena? 

Mr. SULZER. Well, I do not know. I will come to that in 
a moment. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, as I 
have said several times, the committee, in my judgment, instead 
of picking out these facts from the record—and I admit it is 
rather difficult to do it, because it is made as complicated and 
confused as possible by the contestant—but instead of picking 
out these various facts from the record they have evidently 
been largely following the briefs of the contestant, and that is 
what the report seems to indicate. Now, how does the com- 
mittee know positively or definitely that these soldiers were not 
legal residents of Alaska? ‘There were several hundred soldiers 
at Fort Gibbon alone on the day of election. No one will 
seriously dispute the fact that they were all citizens of the 
United States, and they had been in Alaska for some time. 
Why did not they all vote? Why did only 32 at Fort Gibbon 
vote after they had gone very thoroughly into all the legal 
phases of the question, after the matter had been taken up 
by the commanding officer of the Department of the West 
at San Francisco, after these soldiers had consulted numerous 
lawyers in Gibbon that I know of and learned what their true 
status and rights were? 

All the soldiers whose depositions were taken were categori- 
cally asked a list of questions, and they answered“ Yes” or 
No,“ and the true facts were not developed. They were asked 
this question, “ Did you come to Alaska in the service as a 
Soldier?“ and most of them answered, Yes.” But that is not 
a conclusive answer under the circumstances of their question- 
ing. Most probably they understood this question to mean that 
after enlisting in the States they were sent to Alaska in the 
Army service. This is shown by the deposition of Wood, who 
at first answers, “ Yes,” but subsequently states he had been in 
Alaska years before entering the military service. 

Why should the committee presume that only 32 out of these 
more than several hundred were not legal residents of Alaska— 
that they would go and cast an illegal ballot, and that they 
would swear they were legal residents when they were not? I 
say, why should they be presumed to be of that type? 

And when you come to these Indians the committee says just 
the opposite. When the evidence is clear, concise, and conclu- 
sive, beyond all peradventure of a doubt, why should the com- 
mittee refuse to reject any Indian yotes? Why? Because they 
say that the evidence is indefinite and it is unsatisfactory, and 
that there is no way by which they can figure how they can 
make any deduction of these Indian votes when the record dòes 
not disclose for whom they voted. They do not have any trou- 
ble deducting the soldiers under the same circumstances. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SULZER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a legal presumption recognized by 
the jurisprudence of every State in this Union that when the 
law requires a certain thing to be done, or requires an official to 
act in a particular way, the thing is done according to law and 
the official acts according to law, until the contrary is shown; 
and the burden is upon anyone contending the law was not com- 
plied with to show that it was not complied with. If that legal 
presumption is given to the gentleman, his case is won. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. SULZER. I think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has been denied that legal presumption 
by the committee all the way through in passing upon the case. 
Is that your contention? 

Mr. SULZER. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Now, a few words further in regard to these soldier votes, and 
I ask the particular attention of the gentlemen of the committec, 
and particularly the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moores]— 
and I hope he is not going out for the moment—to the fact that 
the committee have deducted 36 soldiers’ votes from the precinct 
of Fort Gibbon and from the precinct of Eagle. There is no 
evidence in the record at all as to any soldier voting in Eagle; 
but, notwithstanding, they make the deduction; and Fort Gib- 
bon and Eagle cast large majorities in my favor. Therefore, 
by the rule and action of the committee, I have suffered con- 
siderable loss, because I received 70 votes in those two pre- 
cinets and the contestant received only 22. 
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Now, I want to ask the chairman of the committee this: 
When the record shows conclusively that 10 soldiers voted in the 
city of Fairbanks, Alaska, and when the record shows that I 
received 368 votes in Fairbanks, and the contestant received 529, 
why did not the committee take into consideration the Fair- 


banks precinct along with these other two and make 
a deduction from all three? If they had done that, I would 
have suffered no loss. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will explain to the gentleman 
that Fairbanks was not an issue in the case, and that when the 
testimony was attempted to be taken at Fairbanks, as found on 
page 169, the attorneys for the contestee, Mr. Sulzer, objected 
to the taking of any testimony at that place, that being one of 
the grounds of the objection. And the witnesses were not 
sworn, and there was no testimony taken on account of the 
objection of the contestee himself. Particularly on page 170 
you find that to be true; and the witnesses refused to testify 
under that objection. 

Mr. SULZER. I think the chairman of the committee is 
totally wrong in his premises. In the first place, the chairman 
says there was no testimony taken in regard to the soldiers at 
Fairbanks. The chairman will admit there was no testimony 
taken in regard to the soldiers at Eagle? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not admit it. 

Mr. SULZER. Where is the testimony? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. There is some testimony on that. 
But I will not take up your time. 

Mr. SULZER. I want you to take up my time, because I 
want you to point out any place in the record where there was 
any depositon taken at Eagle. I have read the record through 
a great many times, and I know it almost by heart, and I do 
not remember reading anything of that kind. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I think if the gentleman will 
read his pleading in the brief, and his argument, he will find 
that is conceded, 

Mr. SULZER. I never conceded anything of that kind. How 
could I do that? Does the gentleman think there is any deposi- 
tion or evidence in the record about any soldier voting at Eagle? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Can the gentleman refer to it? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will take that up when I get 
to my argument. 

Mr. SULZER. Is it in the index? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I stated that the vote of the 
soldiers at Eagle is conceded in the brief, in the pleading. That 
is not in dispute. And I think I am correct relative to the 
testimony at Fairbanks, because here is the objection on page 
170, made by the attorney. 

Mr, SULZER. The gentleman will concede that the attorneys 
on one side or the other objected to every blessed thing that was 
done in this contest. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. This objection was made. 

Mr. SULZER. The committee, then, has simply upheld the 
objection made at one particular precinct and disregarded that 
one, but let all the objections stand as to every other precinct, 
because I got the worst of it. Is that the contention of the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. There was no testimony taken. 

Mr. SULZER. I call the gentleman’s attention to the testt- 
mony of Robert Loghry, on page 166. The gentleman has the 
record there. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I know about that. 

Mr. SULZER. I will read it: 


Robert Lognry, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

. State your name and age.—A. Robert Loghry, age 40 years. 

. What was your business, occupation, or profession on November 7, 
1916?—A. Master signal electrician at Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Q. Give the place of your last enlistment in the United States Army 
prior to that date.—A. Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Q. Did you come to Alaska in the service as a soldier ?—A. I did. 
base Has that been your occupation since coming to Alaska ?—A. It 

8. 

Q. Did you, on November 7, 1916, vote in Fairbanks precinct, Alaska, 
at an election then and there held for Delegate to Congress from 
Alaska ?—A. I did. 


They took no account of the Fairbanks precinct at all. That 
is what I contend with the chairman. He contends that there 
is no testimony on that in the record. I am reading from the 
record at page 166. Does the gentleman wish me to read fur- 
ther? I read: 


Q Did you then and there vote for Charles A. Sulzer for Delegate 
to Congress from Alaska?—A I refuse to state. 

Q. What reason do you give for your refusal?—A, I don't know as I 
have to give any reason. do not think the notary has proper author- 
ity to take my testimony. 

That is signed Robert Loghry, sworn to and subscribed before 
Henry T. Ray, notary public in and for Alaska. That is fol- 
lowed by the testimony of James G. Coleman, another soldier 
who voted at Fairbanks, : 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. Was there any pleading involved in this con- 
test which raised the question of the soldier vote at Eagle, 
Fairbanks, and Gibbon? 

Mr. SULZER. Well, there was at all three of them. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken as to Fairbanks. Objection was made by his counsel, and 
I consider the objection as absolutely good. 

Mr. SULZER. I call the gentleman's attention to the record on 
page 36, where it is alleged in contestant’s petition that illegal 
votes were cast at the precinct of Fairbanks. That is on page 36 
of the record. I will call attention to the record there, where the 
contestant gave notice of taking depositions at Fairbanks. I 
have just called attention to page 166, where it is shown that dep- 
ositions were taken. Now the gentleman ignores and does not 
consider Fairbanks, simply because some one who happened to act 
as my attorney there objected to taking testimony. Is the, gen- 
tleman deciding this case on legal technicalities of that sort? 
Mert WILSON of Louisiana. No; because that precinct is not 

issue. 

Mr. SULZER. Has the gentleman any doubt that soldiers 
voted in Fairbanks? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Fairbanks was not an issue in 
the record. That was done at the instance of the gentleman’s 
counsel. It is true that in rebuttal Mr. Wickersham made an 
objection. 

Mr. SULZER. Was it not in the pleading? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, It may have been in the pleading. 
That may be so. 

Mr. SULZER. I call attention to page 36, that there were 
illegal votes cast in Fairbanks, That is his reply to the answer. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That was not in his original 
petition. That is what I said. The objection made was in the 
final reply to the contest—the answer to the contest—and it was 


Mr. SULZER. I do not understand the legal points involved, 
dur it was not my understanding that that particular issue had 
to be cnn in the original pleading. I think it could come in in 
the reply. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, as a lawyer, if these pleadings of the contestant did not 
raise the question of illegal votes cast at Fairbanks, and whether 
the deposition of a witness was not taken there who showed 
himself to be a soldier who enlisted at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
and went to Alaska, and remained in the service of the United 
States Government, thus proving, according to the committee's 
contention, that his vote should not be counted as being illegal, 
Did not that raise an issue before the committee which they 
should have considered? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I do not think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then there is nothing in the pleading or 
evidence that would raise an issue? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Oh, yes. This question was not 
raised in the main issue, and the objection was made on behalf 
of Mr. Sulzer against taking depositions. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 


there? 

Mr. SULZER. In a moment. If I understand the contention 
of the gentleman from Louisiana, it is simply this: That if I 
had attorneys at every place where there was any testimony 
taken in this case and those attorneys objected to the taking of 
the testimony, then there would be no testimony in the case 
at all. I am anxious to know about that, because I might be 
involved in some future contest at a future time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. If the testimony was not taken, 
of course it is not in evidence. 

Mr. SULZER. It-is here in the record. I have read it. The 
gentleman did not consider it because my attorney objected to 
it. Well, my attorney objected to taking the testimony of sol- 
diers at Gibbon—see the record, page 1T2—but Gibbon precinct 
has not been disregarded by the committee. If the gentleman 
will follow my attorneys in this case, then he will sent me and 
his report is not right. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman says in this Indian proposition that my attor- 
neys made the statement that all the Indians ought either to be 
counted or all thrown out, and therefore he followed the advice 
of my attorney. That is a surprising statement, because if the 
gentleman followed the advice of my attorneys I can not under-- 
stand how in the world he brought in this report. [Laughter.] 
Because my attorneys certainly never advised my being un- 
seated. [Laughter.] If I am going to lose this case on such 
and there is ng 


technicalities, I might as well stop right here, 
use in arguing it further. 
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Now I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr, RAKER. In turning to page 166 of the record, as to 
Fairbanks, I notice a number of witnesses were subpcenaed to 
testify before the notary, and that the attorneys for the parties 
were present at that place, and that two depositions were taken, 
and on page 167 I find the following: 

Witnesses Griffin and Myerson, upon satisfactory showing that they, 
had not voted at the election on November T, 1917, were excused from 
further attendance, 

Then this follows: 

At this time the notary adjourned the hearing until June 15, 1917, 
at 1-o’clock p. m., and excused all witnesses until that time. 

Mr. Clegg, of counsel for Mr. Sulzer, entered objection to 
adjournment on the ground that “all the witnesses are now 
present, and that the officer, Henry T. Ray, as notary public, has 
now no authority under the statute to postpone or continue the 
proceeding until to-morrow at the time set.” 

Now, what I want to know is whether or not these alleged 
soldiers who were subpœnaed, alleged to have voted at Fair- 
banks, were put on the witness stand, and whether the notary 
continued the hearing without hearing their testimony, against 
the protest of the counsel for the contestee. - 

Mr. SULZER. Yes. That is what happened. Two were put 
on the stard, and the notary adjourned the hearing, and he 

- adjourned from day to day until they got tired, and he did not 
take any more testimony. Everybody knows what the facts 
are at Fairbanks. It is not such a very large city. There are 
only a few thousand people there. Mr. Ray, the attorney for 
the contestant, and every attorney in Fairbanks knows every 
soldier that was there; knows every man in the Signal Corps 
at Fairbanks. There is no doubt but that these men were 
soldiers and voted; and yet the committee entirely ignored it, 
and did not take it into consideration at all, whereas if they 
had followed the same rule that they followed at Eagle and 
Gibbon and made the deductions pro rata, made deductions 
from all the precincts instead of only two, then I would not 
have suffered any loss at all. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in conclusion 
I wish to say that I feel that this House should reject the 
returns from Afognak and Seldovia. 

I think they are wholly illegal and should be rejected.. That 
would give me an advantage of 72 votes, and no matter what 
other considerations are taken it would insure my election. 
In addition to that the court’s decision should be upheld; our 
law is absolutely mandatory, and the House should so rule. 
In addition to that the 28 votes that were fraudulently denied 
me at Craig ought to be allowed. In addition to that the 
soldier vote ought not to be taken into consideration at all, 
because the committee have overlooked very many important 
points in connection with it. They have deducted votes which 
should not be deducted under any circumstances. Beyond 
that there is no conclusive proof that most of these soldiers 
were not legal residents of Alaska at the time they voted. 
Beyond that the committee only picked out two precincts in 
all Alaska where the soldiers voted, and they refused to take 
Fairbanks into consideration. If the House will consider 
these matters from the evidence and the record, you will find 
that I was elected by a considerable majority of the legal votes 
east in Alaska at the election November 7, 1916. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to revise and extend 
his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks I desire to call attention to the deposition 
of contestant, James Wickersham, found on page 210 of the rec- 
ord in this contested-election case of Wickersham versus Sulzer. 
This deposition was taken at Seattle, Wash., during the 10 
days’ time allowed contestant for taking testimony in rebuttal. 
He introduced no evidence to rebut any testimony I had placed 
in the record, but he placed page after page in the record of 
the most slanderous charges that reflect upon my character and 
reputation and the character and reputation of honest and 
reputable men who are among the leading citizens of Alaska. 
He has charged the press of Alaska with crimes that are 
serious, and he has acecused the officials of Alaska with all 
Sorts of wrongdoing. While he had every opportunity to take 
depositions to support his wild and vicious charges, he con- 
tented himself with filling the record, which is a public document, 
with unsupported charges that reflect on some of the best people. 

I quote from the record, page 210: -> 


Mr. WickersiAm. Some time not long previous to the time when this 
letter was written I had a conversation with Thompson at Fairbanks, 
in which he told me that he was then receiving from the White Pass & 
Yukon Railway a re ealary of $150 per month for the control of 
his paper,-and I also knew at that time from him and from other official 


record sources that the Northern Commercial Co. and the Northern Nayl- 
gation Co., untted or one for the other, had an interest in his paper, 
in the ownership, or by an advance of money to him for its use, and a 
mortgage in return. hompson and McGowan collected, I am informed, 
$10,000 on this trip outside for the pu of supporting Mr. Sulzer 
and defeating me at the election, and money was e ded very 
largely in controlling the press in the Territory. The Ketchikan Pro- 
gressive Miner editor had vat previously made an application to me for 
money, which I declined to give him, whereupon he was employed by 
Thompson and paid $350, and he did everything he could thereafter to 
support Mr. Sulzer and oppose me. The Juneau Daily Empire, of 
which John W. Se is the editor, was also paid a consideration in that 
connection, although the paper was supporting Mr. Sulzer without the 
Payment of this money, but it was very useful in t work. Eleven 
newspapers in the Territory of Alaska out of, I t „ 16 were paid 
portions of this bribe fund par up by these compere NANA and every one 
of the 11 that stayed bought fought me to a finish and supported Mr. 
Sulzer. Many of these newspapers previously supported me, and un- 
doubtedly would have continued to do so if they had not been bribed by 
Thompson and McGowan for the big corporations. $ 


There is not a word of truth in these malicious charges, and 
the owners of the papers mentioned by the contestant resent 
the unjust and unwarranted attacks that have been made upon 
them by the contestant in his efforts to deprive me of my right- 
ful seat in the. House of Representatives. The record, on page 
217, discloses the following interesting statements made by the 
contestant: 

Mr. Jones. Upon the answer of the witness, I move that his testl- 
mony given on this subject in direct examination be stricken as hearsay 
and as 1 irrelevant, immaterial, and not within the issues. 

Q. Do Pace now that this Ketchikan editor, whom it was testified was 
13050 $250 by Mr. Thompson, actually recelved that money? — A. It was 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. I didn't see it 
pala, but I accused him of it in public meeting and he didn't deny it. 

e admitted that he got it, but d that it was for 8 
ou know, Mr. Wickersham, that Thompson and McGowan 

2— 4. I don’t know, except from what Thompson says 
in his letter and the information that I go 


from Lathrop and the other 
people who subscribed to the fund. 
3 24 Thompson's letter you refer to your Exhibit A?—A. Yes. 
. That is the source of your knowledge?—A. That and, as I say, 
other sources, 
Q. Common gossip?—A. Oh, no. 
history. 


The editor of the Ketchikan Progressive Miner has always 
been a Republican and has always published a Republican paper. 
He supported me because he believed I was the best man, and 
because I had lived and worked in the Ketchikan district for 15 
years. +. 

This editor, Mr. Rivard, sent me the following affidavit when 
the contestant’s charges were brought to his attention: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, s8: 

J. E. Rivard, being first duly sworn, upon bis oath deposes and says: 

I am the editor, owner, and publisher of the Daily Progressive Miner, 
a daily newspaper published at Ketchikan, Alaska. 

On September 9, 1916, James Wickersham, then Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska, made a political speech at -Ketchikan, Alaska, in the 
course of which he said that a corruption fund had been raised by the 
corporations doing business in Alaska, to be used for the p of 
bringing about his defeat for reelection; and he further said, in sub- 
stance, that the newspapers of Alaska had sold out to the corpora- 
tion committee handling this corruption fund, and that said committee 
had paid to the Daily Progressive Miner the sum of $300 to further 
the candidacy of his opponent, Charles A, Sulzer. 

Said statement was false. And affiant believes and alleges that Mr. 
Wickersham made that statement, knowing It to be untrue, and that 
it was made and asserted maliciously and with intent to deliberately 
deceive the voters of Alaska. 

Affiant further says that in the Issue of said Daily Progressive 
Miner of September 11, 1916, he wrote an editorlal which appeared 
in the issue of said date, wherein he denies said statement as false 
and herewith refers to said issue of the Daily Progressive Miner, of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, of said September 11, 1916, J. E. Rrvarp. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of November, 1917. 
[SEAL.] Cas. H. COSGROVE, 
Notary Public for Alaska, 


[Extract from an editorial in the Daily Progressive Miner, Ketchikan, 
Alaska, Sept. 11, 1916.] 
KJ ? . 8 s $ 0 

Leaving the infamous Alexander bill, he proceeded to abuse Shackle- 
ford, Irving, Faulkner, Murane, and others, who he said wanted to do 
the bossing in Alaska, to which he is much opposed, for the good rea- 
son that he wants to do that himself. He has tried to boss now for 15 
years. He naturally hates like sixty to quit. Moving along in his 
usual tirade of abuses, he finally- landed on the newspapers, which 
he said had sold out for 8300, and he repeated, for $300—just think.“ 
He further said that there was 4 newspaper man in the audience who 
had sold out in this campaign. That's Wickersham every time. He 
is always ready to accuse others. But if he had reference to 
the Progressive Miner, all we can say is that he is a Har, and as such 
is a defamer of character“ 

We have always tried to be fair with the Delegate. We have always 
given him credit when in our opinion we thought credit was due him, 
Dut our opposition to his coming election dates back from the time he 
said, “ Not in 40 years will I help you in this matter.” If the Dele- 
gate thought that he could throw dirt and we would stand that he 
might rub it in, he was mistaken. We could say a great deal about the 

egate that would not be to his credit, either. However, and so far 
as we are personally concerned, we feel that we have answered his 
chacge, if the charge was intended for us. In conclusion, it would prob- 
ably be well for the Delegate to remember Lincoln’s old saying. which 
applied here would read thus: The Delegate may have fooled all the 
Alaskans some time, and he may be able to fool some all the time, but 
he can not fool them all all the time, 


Q. How do 
collected $10, 


Not at all. Not at all. Common 
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Messrs. Shackleford, Irving, Faulkner, and Murane were the 
leaders of the Republican Party in Alaska. 

Mr. John W. Troy is one of Alaska’s most honored citizens 
and a man of the highest integrity. When he learned of the 
accusations of the contestant against him he gave me the follow- 
ing affidavit, showing conclusively that all these charges of 
contestant are just so much rubbish: 


{Statement by John W. Troy, of Juncau, Alaska. 


Unirep STATES, 
District of Columbia, ss: 
John W. Troy, being duly sworn, deposes and says: That he is a 
citizen of the United States, of the age of 21 years; that he is the 
editor and publisher of the Alaska Daily Empire, printed and published 
at Juneau, Alaska, and has been such editor and publisher for more 
than four years last past; that he was editor of said paper for one year 
previous to his acquisition of ownership of it; that during all of said five 
years he bad been a resident of Juneau, Alaska, and is familiar with 
conditions in that Territory; that he was a resident of Skagway, 
Alaska, for 10 years, between 1897 and 1907, before he became a resident 
of Juneau; that he has read the testimony of James Wickersham in 
the contested-election case of Wickersham v. Sulzer, ap ing at 
pages 208 to 218 of the printed record, and 9 cularly to 
that portion of said testimony which appears at pages 210 and 211 and 
the reference thereto. On cross-examination, deponent says that neither 
A. McGowan nor W. F. Thom n, acting together or 


8 separately. 
raised 810,000, or any other sum, for the purpose of ge pe Charles 
Sulzer Delegate to Congress or of defeating James Wickersham for 


that office in the summer of 1916 or any other time; that neither T. A. 
McGowan nor W. F. Thompson were in the States during the summer of 
1916 at all; that both of them were at Fairbanks, Alaska, long before 
the nomination of Charles A. Sulzer for Delegate to Congress before 
it was known whether or not Mr. Sulzer would be a candidate for the 
nomination for Delegate to 5 before the Democratic conven- 
tion, which convened at Juneau May 24, 1916, and before the announce- 
mat of the candidacy of James Wickersham for reelection to said 
office ; 

That when Mr. Wickersham testified that, “I had a conversation 
with Thompson at Fairbanks not long previous to the time when this 
letter was written.“ he was in error, because he was not in Fairbanks 
in 1916 nor had he been there for a long time before that date men- 
tioned.nor at any time during the od of the campaign of Mr. 
Sulzer for Delegate to Congress nor for a long time before said cam- 
paign was started; that such part of the testimony of Mr. Wickersham 
which refers to the Alaska Daily Empire and the deponent, wherein it 
is sid that “the Juneau Daily Empire, of which Mr. John W. y 
is the editor, was also id a consideration in that connection,” is 
absolutely false and without a shred of fact for foundation; that 
the Alaska Daily Empire. since it was acquired by said John W, Troy, 
or while said John W. Troy has been connected with it, never received 
a single cent from Thompson, McGowan, any corporation, or any agent 
of a corporation, or any person for supporting Mr. Sulzer for Dele- 

te to Congress, or any other office, or for supporting anyone else 
or any oflice, or for supporting any proposition of nature or kind 

whatsoever, or for opposing Mr. Wickersham for Delegate to gress 
or for any other office, or for opposing es ee for any office, or for 
opposing any proposition of nature or kind whatsoever, directly or 
indirectly ; that the Alaska Daily naps gah has never received one cent 
for any purpose except for the sale of papers, for legitimate advertis- 
ing, and in the general course of the legitimate newspaper business ; 
that the Alaska Daily Empire donated, without charge to anyone 
whatever, the advertising that it carried in the interest of the cam- 

ign of Mr. Sulzer and the other candidates on the Democratic 
Ticket, and it donated without charge hundreds of copies of the paper 
containing such advertising and other matter relating to the campaign 
of 1916 because of its conviction that the welfare of Alaska depended 
largely upon the election of Mr. Sulzer and the elimination of Wicker- 
sham: that deponent is familiar with the details of the campaign that 
was waged by the Democratic organization against Mr. Wickersham in 
the first division of Alaska in 1916 ana in favor of the election of Mr. 
Sulzer for Delegate in Congress, and of his own knowledge no such sum 
as $1,500, or any other sum, was sent from Seattle to Juneau to be 
expended in the interest of Mr. Sulzer or against Mr. Wickersham, 
nor was any such sum sent to the first division from any other place, 
outside of the said firet division, nor any sum whatever for use in the 
Sulzer Syme that there were only seven newspapers in the Ter- 
ritory of Alnska which supported Mr. Sulzer in the last campaign, to 
wit, the Ketchikan Progressive Miner; the Alaska Daily Empire, of 
Juneau; the Douglas Island News; the Valdez Pro or; the Fair- 
banks ily News-Miner; the Fairbanks Daily tizen; and the 
Iditarod Pioncer; and seven newspapers in the Territory supported 
Mr. Wickersham, to wit, the Petersburg Report, the Junenu Dally 
Dispatch, the Seward Daily Times, the Anchorage Daly, Times, the 
Fairbanks Daily Times, the Seward Daily Post, and the Skagway 
Daily Alaska: two papers, the Nome Industrial Worker and the 
Anchorage Labor News, supported Mrs. Lena Morrow Lewis, the 
Socialist nominee for Delegate; and five newspapers, the Wrangell 
Sentinel, the Seward Daily 8 the Ruby rd-Citizen, the 
Nome Nugget, and the McCarthy Avalanche, were neutral. 

Only one of the newspapers that 1 Mr. Sulzer in the cam- 
aign of 1916 reg udge Wickersham in the 3 of 1914, 
o wit, the Ketchikan Progressive Miner; that the letter referred to 

in Mr. Wickersham’s testimony as Exhibit A” clearly refers to con- 
tracts that Mr. Thompson had secured from the newspapers for adver- 
tising space for the use of the National Liquor Dealers’ Association, 
which contracts were seenred long before the nomination of Mr. 
Sulzer by the Democrats, before the meeting of the Republican con- 
vention which failed to nominate a candidate for Delegate to Con- 
gress, and before the announcement of the candidacy of Mr. Wicker- 
sham; that Mr. Thompson made a trip throughout the coast towns 


of Alaska in the month of February, 1916, and posam in early 
March of that year; that it was . to the editor and ublisher 
of the Alaska Daily Empire by his advertising manager that sald 


Thompson was offering newspapers contracts to print certain articles 
to be prepared by said Thompson which would be in a ag to pro- 
hibition, the same to be run as advertising, but said Thompson did not 
offer said contract to the deponent, publisher of the Alaska Daily 
Empire; that a little later, but long before the meeting of the Demo- 
cratic convention which nominated Mr. Sulzer for Delegate to Con- 
gress, and before it was known whether or not Mr. Sulzer would be 
a candidate, and pone Beware the announcement of the candidacy for 
Delegate by Mr. Wi m, Mr. Thomas A. McGowan made a trip 


along the coast of Alaska in the interest of the National Liquor 
Dealers Association, and called upon the publisher of the roe 
at Juneau, 9 the latter tha 


Daily Empire t he w. resen 
ing Ane National Liquor Dealers’ ked if he 40 


pson was afraid to offer 
he replied, “ Because he was 
afraid you would not si it“; that upon investigating the dej — 

or the 
payment of a certain with a proviso that 


amount to be 


he could not accept advertisin: 
that it was ——.— 1 


ut that was as far as he could go to do 
th said .association; that thereupon he signed a contract 
with the National uor Dealers’ Association for 7 worth of space 
at the regular advertising rates of the Alaska Daily Empire, Mr. Mc- 
Gowan signing same as agent for the said association; that Mr. 
McGowan thereupon said, in substance, “you are more conscientious 
than your repre pet and selecting a carbon copy of a contract from 
. a bunch of others he exhibited to deponent the same, and it was 
si, by the publisher of another newspaper for that paper and by 
F. Thompson, as agent for the Nationa quor Dealers’ Association, 
and it was on the same blank form as that described, with a provision 
for an additional payment in case of the defeat of prohibition; subse- 
uently that newspaper supported Mr. Wickersham for election as 
legate to Congress and be was one of Mr. Wickersham’s managers 
in both the 3 of 1916 and that of 1914 in the first division; 
that there was nothing in the contract referred to as signed by the 
deponent that referred directly or indirectly to any other subject than the 
prohibition question and the ce purchased; nothing was said in the 
contract concerning the attitude of the Empire on the question of pro- 
hibition or on anything else, the contract being simply for so much 


advertising space at the regular rates of the Empire; the ce pur- 
chased was not great nor was the advertising contract regarded as an 
important transaction at all; the monthly earnings of the pire have 
averaged for the last three 4,500 a 


— from $3,000 to more than 
month, and this contract, extending over several months, was for $300 
only ; later the advertising copy for the Empire was furnished by Mr. 
Thompson and printed in the paper in the advertising columns and as 
advertising in 1 type, and was paid for as contracted; that 
this contract was made long before the nomination of Mr. Sulzer or 
the announcement of the candidacy of Mr. Wickersham and before 
it was known whether or not that Mr. Sulzer would be a candidate; 
that there was nothing said Curing is negotiations for the advertising 
space concerning the election for legate or as to the attitude of the 
ire on that matter or any other matter; that later the Alaska 
Daily Empire accepted advertising from the dry forces in favor of pro- 
hibition and printed it in like manner as it printed the matter from the 
National Liquor Dealers“ Association, with this exception that the dry 
forces were only charged balf rates for the advertsing while the National 
Liquor Dealers’ Association id the full rate, but not more; that Mr. 
McGowan and Mr. Thompson bad completed their canvass of Alaska news- 
papers before the convention which nominated Mr. Sulzer had convened ; 
Phat Mr. McGowan and Mr, Thompson did not visit the coast again 
before the termination of the campaign; in fact, Mr. Thompson has 
not returned to the coast since he left there for the interior of Alaska 
in February, 1916, and Mr, McGowan did not return to the coast until 
the spring of 1917; that there was absolutely no connection between 
the campaign and candidacy of Mr. Sulzer and that for and against 
prohibition, though one of the campaign documents used 1 the Wicker- 
sham forces against Mr. Suter was a photograph of a letter written 
by Mr. Sulzer, in which be favored prohibition; that a further indi- 
cation of the alignment of the voting or 5 — of Alaska is disclosed 
in the fact that the only 3 on Gastineau Channel, Alaska, in- 
cluding the municipalities of Juneau and Douglas, carried by Mr, Wick- 
ersham was the precinct in which 18 of Juneau's 19 saloons were 
located, while the precinct in which every one of Juneau's churches 
are located was carried by Mr. Sulzer by a large majority, the vote 
being, Sulzer 435, Wickersham 247; that Mr. Sulzer carried the only 
two towns in Alaska where saloons had been voted out of businesy 
by the people under local-option law then obtaining in Alaska, to wit, 
Skagway and Sitka; that there was no connection between Mr. Sulzer's 
campaign and the Guggenheim corporations is further disclosed by the 
fact that Mr. Wickersham got a plurality of the votes cast in the com- 
munities where the Guggenheim interests are located, including Cor- 
dova, notwithstanding that the members of union labor in all those 
towns, as elsewhere along the Alaska coast, generally supported Mr, 
Sulzer; that no corporation, local or foreign, contributed one cent to 
the Sulzer or Democratic campaign in the first division in the year 
1916; that the whole re fund used for Mr. Sulzer and the other 
nominees on the Democratic ticket was small, not exceeding the total 
sum of $1,600 for the Territorial and legislative and divisional tickets, 
the committee being hard pressed at all times for funds to meet legiti- 
mate expenses for printing, for halls, music, ete. 
Jonx W. Troy. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of February, 1918. 


. B. MULL, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 
My commission expires May 1, 1919. 


Mr. Speaker, I have not had any opportunity to place these 
facts before the committee, and I bave not placed them before 


the House because I felt it might be assumed that I was trying- 


to influence Members in my behalf. The case is now practically 
disposed of and this may be my last opportunity to place the 
matter in the public record, and the slander against honorable 
and upright men should not be permitted to stand in the official 
records of Congress without a true statement of the facts being 
put in the RECORD. , 

These things illustrate the methods the contestant has re- 
sorted to in order to deprive me of my seat. Along the same 


1919. 


line he has placed in the record private letters and telegrams, 
purporting to come from his political friends, in an attempt to 
prove his contentions regarding the failure of the use of official 
ballots, What do such letters amount to? They are not evil- 
dence, and he has taken no depositions nor produced any evi- 
dence. 

A soldier came into my office the other day and gave me the 
following affidavit, and it shows how dangerous it is to make 
presumptions regarding a few soldiers voting in Alaska: 

{Before the House of Representatives, 65th Cong., 2d sess, James Wick- 
ersham, contestant, v. Charles A. Sulzer, contestee. Affidavit.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
District of Columbia, ss: 


gaged 
Fort Gibbon 1 Territory of Alaska, since June, “4 
III. That was engaged in t 
Fort Gibbon 1 on the Tth day of November, 1916. 
rior thereto I was frequently consulted by soldiers 
at Fort Gibbon, Alaska, as to their rights of suffrage. 
„ That I advised such soldiers that they could not exercise the 
rights of suffrage unless they had acquired a residence within the 
Territory of Alaska before entering the military service. 

V. That several soldiers upon my advice made no attempt to exercise 
thelr rights of suffrage at the above election. 

VI. That as many as three soldiers voted at the aforesaid election 
who were personally known by me to have been residents of the Fort 
Gibbon ee Territory of Alaska, prios to their enlisting in the 
said United States Army, and others stated to me prior to said elec- 
tion that they had resided in Alaska prior to their nt in the 
Army; in fact, I know of none who voted at said election who were 


not qualified. 
ed by Mr. James ee orien 


and am thoroughly a 
to and including the te of said election of November 7, 1916, 
am at present in the military service of the United States. 
J. PERRIN WILLs. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of December, A. D. 
1918, at the city of Washington, D. C. 
ISEAL. J W. W. PICKERING, 


Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 
My commission expires September 19, 1919. 


Mr. Speaker, regarding the people at Klawock and Hydaburg, 
whom the contestant has asserted are tribal Indians and not 
citizens, I desire to place in the Recorp the following state- 
ments that have been sent to me. The contestant made no 
charges against the Hydaburg citizens until he put them in dur- 
ing rebuttal, and I have therefore had no chance to introduce 
evidence to refute his unsupported statements these 
worthy people. The men named in the following letters were 
voters at Sulzer whom the contestant alleges are illegal, and 
some were of those who were forcibly deprived of their rights 
at Craig. I have affidavits proving each individual case, but I 
have had no opportunity to get same in the Record or before the 
committee. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


BUREAU op NAVIGATION, 


Hon. CHARLES A. SULZER Washington, January 21, 1918. 


Delegate from Alaska, 
House of Representatives. 
to your inquiry to-day, I have to state that 
according to the records of this bureau, Mike Goiri took the oath and 
was accepted by the customs officers of Alaska as an American citizen 
and as master of the gasoline boat Bertha, 10 net and gross tons, built 
in 1913 in Alaska. The date of the oath was May 19, 1913. 
Luke Frank took the oath and was accepted by the customs officers 
of Alaska as an American citizen and as master of th 


Dear Sin: Referrin 


John S. Brown took the oath and was accepted by the customs of- 
cers o as an can citizen and as master of the line 
boat Martha Logan, 9 po 6 net, built in 1908 in Alaska. The date 
of the oath was April 20, 1914. 

George Haldane took the oath and was accepted by the customs ofii- 
cers of Alaska as an American citizen and as master of the gasoline 
boat Nancy, 14 2 15 9 net, built in 1912 in Alaska. The date of the 
oath was April 29, 1914. 

Walter Frank took the oath and was accepted by the customs officers 
of Alaska as an American citizen and as master of the gasoline boat 
Pride, 11 gross, 8 net, built in 1911 in Alaska. The date of the oath 
was March 20, 1916. 

Richard Nix took the oath and was accepted by the customs officers 
of Alaska as an American citizen and as master cf t gasoline boat 
Valder, 15 gross, 10 net, built in Tacoma, Wash., in 1910. The date of 
the oath was March 20, 1916, 

Edwin Scott took the onth and was accepted by the customs officers 


of Alaska as an American citizen and as master of the gasoline boat 
82 9 ars PYG net, bullt in 1916 in Alaska. The date of the oath 
was Ju y 


— „ 

Alex Yeltatzie took the oath and was accepted by the customs offi- 
cers of Alaska as an American citizen and as master of the gasoline 
boat Venue, 15 gross, 12 net, built in Alaska in 1911. The date of the 
oath was March 25, 1014. 
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John Wallace took the oath and was accepted by the customs officers 
of Alaska as an American citizen and as master of the gasoline boat 
Alfonzo XIII on October 13, 1914. This vessel is 11 gross, 5 net, was 
built at San Francisco in 1897. 

John Skultka took the oath and was accepted by the customs officers 
of Alaska as an American citizen and as master of the gasoline boat 
Reliance, 9 gross, 8 pet built in Alaska in 1910. The date of the oath 


was 7 3. 1917. 
I attach hereto a blank form which is alw: used in taking the 


oath as master. Under our law vessels to operate under the American 
nag must at the time of these documents have been American owned 
s —— master must have been an American eitizen to comply with 
W. 
E. T. CHAMBERLAIN, Commissioner. 
cat. No. 1311. hid 
OATH OR AFFIRMATION OF NEW MASTER OF VESSEL. 
{Art. 44, Customs Regulations of 1915.1] 
9 of Commerce, 
‘ureau of Navigation. 
DISTRICT OF ly 

Port or —. 
I, —— —, Master of the vessel called the of ——~ 
tons, do* that I am a ci of the United States, having 


been 7 „t and that such vessel shall not, while her license con- 
tinues in force, be employed in any manner whereby the revenue of 
the United States may defrauded: So help me God. 


Port or 


Sworn to before me this —— day of , 19— ? 
Collector, 
Insert “swear” or “ affirm.” 
f Insert “born within the limits thereof” or “ naturalized in the 
State of ——, on the — day of ——, 1 b „ stating the 


» by 
act or order of naturalization, and by what court or board. 
$ Strike out wots “and that such vessel shall not, while her 
license continues in force, be employed in any manner whereby the 
revenue of the United States may be detri 


uded, for a registered vessel, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
8 or 3 
ashington, February 7. 1918, 
Hon. CHARLES A. SULZER, ii 
Delegate from Alaska, 
House of Representatives.” 

Dran Sin: Referring to your inquiry to-day I have to state that the 
records of this bureau disclose the following information + 

John Annisket, of Klawock, Alaska, took the oath and was accepted 
as an American citizen by the customs officers of Alaska, as owner and 
master of the motor boat Peter A., 9 gross tons and 8 net, built in 1913 
in Alaska. ‘The date of the oath was November 12, 1917. 

Alex Peel, of Hydaburg. Alaska, took the oath as owner, and William 
Peel took the oath as master, and they were accepted as American citi- 
zens by the customs officers of Alaska in connection with documenting 
the motor boat Lawrence P., 20 gross tons and 13 net, built in 1917 
in Alaska. The date of the oath was September 7, 1917. 

Geo: Demment, of Saakan, Alaska, took the oath and was accepted 
as an rican citizen by the customs officers of Alaska, and as owner 
and master of the motor boat Winifred D., 28 gross tons and 26 net, 
built in 1913 in Alaska, The date of the oath was November 19, 1913. 

ke Geo took the oath and was accepted as an American citizen 
by the customs officers of Alaska, and as owner and master of the motor 
boat Bertha, 10 gross tons and 10 net, built in 1913 in Alaska. The 
date of the oath was May 19, 1913. 

Edwin Scott, of Hydaburg, Alaska, took the oath and was accepted as 
an American citizen by the customs officers of Alaska, and as owner and 
master of the motor boat Marion, 9 gross tons and 6 net, built in 1916 
in Alaska. The date of the oath was July 6, 1916. 

C. A. Demment, of Saakan, Alaska, took the oath and was accepted 
as an American citizen by the customs officers of Alaska, and as owner 
and master of the motor boat W. A. Kelly, 14 gross tons and 9 net, 
built in 1910 in Alaska. The date of the oath was April 8, 1915. 

Sam Douglas, of Hydaburg, Alaska, took the oath and was acceptea 
sea Amer 5 by ee 7 Errai of Alaska, and as owner 
and master o e motor 8 Kross tons and 8 net, built 
in 1917 in Alaska. ‘The date of the oath was October B. 1 f. 
Peter Roberts, of Klawock, Alaska, took the oath and was accepted 
as an American citizen by the customs officers of Alaska and as owner 
and master of the motor boat Isabelle R., 20 gross tons and 13 net, 
built in 1914 in Alaska. The date of the oath was April 8, 1915. 

Andrew Thomas, of Ketchikan, Alaska, took the and was 
accepted as an American citizen by the customs officers of Alaska 
and as owner and master of the motor boat Ruby, 10 gross tons and 
ar built in 1913 in Alaska. The date of the oath was May 14, 


Walter Frank, of Kasaan, Alaska, took the oath and was accepted 
as an American citizen by the customs officers of Alaska and as owner 
and master of the motor boat Pride, 11 gross tons and 8 net, built in 
1911 oi Sewers The date of the oath was January 13, 1916. 
espec . 
8 E. T. CHAMBERLAIN, Commissioner. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Territory of Alaska, 83: 

Charles W. Hawkesworth, being first duly sworn, upon oath deposes 
and says: That he is district superintendent of schools for the south- 
eastern district of Alaska, and that the said schools are conducted 
under the United States Bureau of Education; that during the period 
from 1911 to 1916, inclusive, he was the teacher of the school under 
the said bureau at the town of Hydaburg, Alaska; that during his said 
connection with the said school he became well acquainted with the 

ple and the conditions at said town of Hydaburg, and that the 
story of the said town is substantially as follows: 

The young people of Howkan and inquan, from about 1900, had 
desired to move away from the two above-mentioned towns, where 
tribal customs were in yogue, and establish a new town where such 
customs would have no influence over them. They consulted with 
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various superintendents of schools under the Bureau of Education to see 
if the bureau would establish a school at a site which they would choose. 

This was agreed upon, and in 1911 the town of Hydaburg was 
started, all of the people of Klinquan moving themselves there, and 
yr eee, Dey. 911, is the day celebrated as Founders’ ig e 
the town. e people cf Howkan came later, and also several m 


saan. 

The ple immediately organized a cooperative store and a sawmill, 
stock sellin at $10 a khase; and without exception every family in 
town owned shares in both companies. A town council was organised, 
and all of the affairs of the town were taken care of by this elected 
council, as the records in the town now show. 

In order to have a uniform civic action, it was understood b oe 
eri 


the habits of civilized life, and were in all respects qu 
at such election. 

According to the property returns of the town there are some 34 
gas boats owned by the people of Hydaburg. These boats are powered 
with heavy-duty engines, ranging from 15 to 40 horsepower capacity, all 
of which are licensed in the customhouse at either Ketchikan or Sulzer. 

The people have built their own sidewalks, by cooperative public 
work, and have also built two wharves, as well as the town hall. The 
only outside assistance of any sort they have received has been assist- 
ance from the Bureau of Education in esta the school and in 
the purchase of the sa equipment, the purchase price of which 
paid back in 1913. Last year, at a church meeting, the question 
for discussion as to whether the town should receive funds 
from t erian Board of Home Missions for building a church 

furnish everything themselves and thus own their own 
building. After considerable debate it was decided that they would 
ask for no assistance from anyone outside the town, but would erect 
a building by themselves. This was done, and the cornerstone laid, 
with the records of the town piacai therein. 

The town council deliberations are all conducted in regular par- 
manner and in the English language. The elected, magis- 
trate decides cases as they are presented to him in much the same 
way that cases are handled in the courts of the 5 

Affiant states that from his work with the pecule of Hydaburg from 
1911 to 1916, he can confidently say that these people are actually 
citizens of the United States, because of having abandoned tribal rela- 
tions and taken up the life and habits of civil men and women as 
white people in similar circumstances elsewhere in Alaska. 

CHAS. W. HAWKESWORTH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of December, 1917. 
[SEAL.] 


liamenta 


Jxo. R. WINN, 
Notary Public for Alaska. 

My commission expires October 21, 1919. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that one hour’s time be granted to the contestant [Mr. 
Wickersham]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moores], 
a member of the committee, asks unanimous consent that the 
contestant, Judge Wickersham, be granted one hour. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, some question has been made here as to my politics and 
as to how I received the nomination for Delegate from Alaska 
two years ago. As to my politics, permit me to say that I was 
appointed United States district judge in Alaska by William 
McKinley and four years after that I was reappointed by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. I have always been a Republican. Now,as to my 
nomination two years ago for Delegate from Alaska, permit me 
to say that the Territorial Legislature of Alaska has provided by 
law for nomination by petition. It is the only way in which one 
can get on the official ballot; it is the way that my opponent’s 
name got on the official ballot; and it is the way mine got on the 
official ballot two years ago; and it is the way mine got on the 
official ballot this time, although last year we had a primary 
election in the Territory of Alaska and I was nominated as a 
Republican in the primary election, and my name came on the 
ticket in that way. I do not see the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LoncwortH] here. He asked some question about my 
politics, and I want to say to him that among the most pleasant 
things I have ever received in a political way have been the 
telegrams received from Theodore Roosevelt congratulating me 
upon my election as the Republican Delegate from the Territory 
of Alaska. So I hope there will be no question about that. I 
do not want to appear before these Democratic jurors under 
any other than my true colors. I do not understand that that 
has anything to do with this case, however, but since the ques- 
tion was raised by the gentleman from Ohio, I think it is 
perfectly fair to put the facts before the House. 

In the two days that I have listened to my distinguished oppo- 
nent I have been very much interested to note how skillfully he 
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has talked about two of the precincts in this Territory with- 
out mentioning the point at issue. I say skillfully, for I com- 
pliment him upon the skill with which he has gone around the 
real true situation in Afognak and Seldovia precincts. I never 
was in Afognak precinct in my life, and all I know about it 18 
what I have gathered from the standard histories of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. I haye been in Seldovia. I was there this fall 
and became acquainted with 150 or more strong, vigorous Ameri- 
ean fishermen who inhabit that vincinity and precinct, and who 
gave me a large majority of their votes. They are strong, 
vigorous, good Americans. There are no better people in the 
Territory of Alaska than the men who live in Seldovia precinct, 
who voted for me two years ago and who voted for me this fall. 
I have not been in Afognak and know few of the people there. 
My acquaintance with them has resulted almost wholly from 
communications from them to me with respect to official busi- 
ness, but I do know their history and I do know their legal 
status before the law. My opponent has stood here hour after 
hour talking to you about “the Indians” who live in Seldovia 
and Afognak precincts. He has pointed the finger of scorn at 
them because some of them are unable to read and write. He 
has called them “ Indians,” and has mentioned the “ chief of 
the tribe,” and has declared that there is no excuse for permit- 
ting them to vote because they are Indians. 

But my opponent is not ignorant of the true situation. There 
is in southwestern Alaska a population composed of people who 
have lived there, many of them, they and their ancestors for 
more than a hundred years. More than 100 years ago the Rus- 
sians came into that region. settled there, intermarried with the 
Aleuts, and the half-breed Aleut-Russians inhabit Unalaska and 
Unga and Kodiak and Afognak, and some of them live at Sel- 
dovia. They are a mild, quiet, gentle people. The record before 
this House is full of evidence with respect to them. Father 
Kashevarof, their priest, was on the witness stand. He is their 
parochial priest, their guide; he gives their names and their 
birth, marriage, and death records. Ile states that they 
belong to his church, he gives their relationship to him and to his 
church. They are all his church members. They all belong to 
the Russian Orthodox Greek Church. They are substantial, 
quiet citizens. They lived in the Territory of Alaska long before 
Mr. Sulzer or I came there. Their church is there, their homes 
are there, their families are there; most of them engaged in 
fishing. They are a quiet, gentle sort of people. All of these 
people whom he has been talking about and calling “ Indians” 
are by descent Russian half-breeds. He read you their names 
and pointed the finger of scorn at them because they had foreign 
names. Granted that they have, they are honest names. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Are they still tribal Indians? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. Now I want to call your attention 
to that situation for a moment. These people have rights. 

Mr. ELSTON. Do these so-called Indians wear the old-time 
1185 costumes and have they European customs and European 

ts? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. They have European habits and wear 
European costumes. 

Mr. ELSTON. And they are not in any sense garbed up like 
the Indians of the West? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No, sir; in no way, shape, or manner. 

Now I want to call your attention to their civil status and 
to the people themselves. I get the testimony with respect to 
them from the fact that I have been with them and know them. 
While I was never at Afognak, I have been at Seldovia, Kodiak, 
and Unalaska. I have been at all these places, except Afognak. 
I know these people and have been acquainted with them for 
20 years. I know their ministers, and a better class of people 
does not live anywhere in Alaska than these Russian-Aleut peo- 
ple. They are each and all citizens of the United States, made 
so by the solemn treaty contract between the United States 
and Russia. They have the right to vote, and merely because 
some were unable to read and write, merely because some of 
them said “no,” and passed over the questions easily and got 
out of the situation without giving any particular information, 
does not show that they are not entitled to vote. It merely 
shows that they are a quiet, inoffensive people. Nine-tenths of 
them can read and write. Nine-tenths of them read and write 
either English or Russian. Churches were established among 
these people more than a century ago. Schools were established 
about the same time in Seldovia, Afognak, and Unalaska. They 
have been educated in their local schools and, as a class, they 
are well educated, as good a class of people as you will find in 
any agricultural population throughout the United States. It 
is true that you can pick out one here and there who is il- 
literate, and a sharp and shrewd lawyer getting them on the 
witness stand and finding tha* the witness is deficient in some 
Way, asking questions and permitting him to say “no” to 
everything, can get evidence against him which, it applied to 
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the whole community, would make a very bad showing and 


specious argument, as the gentleman from Alaska did. But 
when you take them as a whole, they are an educated, civilized 
body, quiet, law-abiding, and almost without exception members 
of the Russian Greek Orthodox Church. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. It is claimed by the sitting Member that 

he did not have an opportunity to reply in rebuttal to your 
testimony. Bow is that? 
„Mr. WICKERSHAM. My opponent made application to the 
committee on two occasions for leave to put something before 
the committee, either to introduce new testimony or to prepare 
and introduce new briefs. I think he had that opportunity on 
two occasions granted to him, and on one occasion when I knew 
nothing about it, but I did not object. 

The taking of testimony in his case was begun in May, 1917. 
I took my testimony in the city of Washington in May, 1917, 
almost two years ago. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Howard] made some statements yesterday that appealed to me 
very strongly, and I thank him for making them. Then in July, 
1917, following, we took additional testimony, and the taking of 
testimony was closed on the 9th day of August, 1917. The case 
was at issue practically at that time, upon the pleadings and all 
the evidence. This is January, 1919, and the committee has not 
refused anything that my opponent has asked of them. They 
have given him every opportunity to introduce testimony, to 
introduce briefs, and to appear before them in any and every 
way he has desired. Now, after almost two years has gene by, 
he comes in and says he has had no opportunity to be heard. 

I want to go back and talk about these people in Afognak and 
Seldovia. I have gone over the record very carefully, and I 
find that there are 17 persons pointed out in the testimony in 
Afognak and Seldovia about whose voting there is some evi- 
dence in the record. Eight of these persons admitted that they 
voted for me. One said he voted for the “new man,” which 
meant my opponent. The other seven said they did not know 
who they voted for. 

If you knew these people—the quiet, inoffensive, gentle 
Aleuts—you would understand why they say they do not know. 
They just let it go at that. A cunning attorney encouraged 
them to do that, so as to make the record as bad against them 
as possible. 

The Russian-Aleut voters, 17 in number, which have been 
shown to have voted at Afognak and Seldovia, who were exam- 
ined, said that 8 voted for me, 1 for my opponent, and 7 said 
they did not know. That is all there is to it. My opponent 
gave notice that he would take the testimony of a large number, 
hee ee did not examine all of them. They had the records in 

eir possession and knew their names, and they could inter- 
eons them all, but they did not. That is the record with 
respect to these people. 

Afognak was settled by the Russians in 1780, nearly 140 
years ago, and ever since it has been inhabited by the Russians 
and their children. Afognak and Kodiak were called the garden 
spots of Alaska. Kodiak was the first capital of Alaska, made 
the capital about 1776, about the time of the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War. Churches and schools were built there 
soon after that, and these people haye been living quietly and 
peaceably from that time to this. 

In Baneroft's History of Alaska, 1890, which is the standard 
history with respect to Alaska, it is said oe these localities: 

The islands of Kodiak and Afognak, the m spots of Alaska,” 
as they are termed, enjoy more sunshine an fair weather than any 
3 Sind 15 ritory, with the exception, perhaps, of some favored 
a lee of St. Paul, or Kodiak, contained in 1880 about 400 
inhabitants; a large population of whom were Creoles. 

A Creole is half Aleut and half Russian, or quarter blood, as 
the case may be. He is a mixture of Russian and Aleut. The 
Aleuts live along that coast from the mouth of the Copper 
River to the westward, out to the end of the Aleutian Islands. 

Bancroft further says: 

Th 
TTT 
the most thriving settlements in Alaska. Though mountainous, and in 
some parts thickly wooded, the cutting of timber and firewood being 
one of its chief industries, it contains pone spots suitable for pasture 
and agriculture. Boat building is also a table occupation.“ —— 
of the inhabitants, who now muster about 50, live in substantial fram 
houses, this being one of the few places in the Territory where any com 
siderable number of dwellings other than log huts are to be found. 

That was the description of Afognak and her people in 1890, 
about 30 years ago, as contained in the standard history of the 
Territory of Alaska. I could go on and give you more historical 
information about them, but it is all in this record. The record 
in this case is very full with respect to their being church mem- 
bers, with respect to Father Kashevarof and parochial schools 
and the parochial residence there, and the fact that they all 


belong to his church. Ali of them were asked if they belonged 
to his church, and all of them answered in the affirmative. 
With that admission, and it is an admission because it is not de- 
nied anywhere, I want to call your attention to their civil status. 

In 1867 we purchased Alaska. At that time there were prob- 
ably three or four thousand Creoles living along that coast 
from the mouth of the Copper River westward to Unalaska. 
They were Creoles, mind you. They were half-breeds, they 
were quarter-breeds, three-quarter breeds, and one of them be- 
came the governor of Alaska. One of these quarter-breed Aleuts 
became the governor of Alaska and another one engraved the 
great coast and geodetic charts of Alaska. He was a cartogra- 
pher, skillful in the use of the pen, and made wonderful maps 
of Alaska, and you will find them all in Tebenkof's atlas of 
Alaska, consisting of 39 great charts, made in 1854. They were 
an educated people, a fishing and fur-producing population. 
Some arrangements had to be made by the Russian minister 
who signed the treaty with the United States for the purchase 
of Alaska about the protection of these people and their rights, 
and the treaty does make that provision, and it is a naturaliza- 
tion law. It is a law which naturalizes everyone of those resi- 
dents of Afognak and Seldovia who are named in the evi- 
dence—in the record—as witnesses and voters. They have no 
need to be naturalized by any other laws of the United States, be- 
cause they are naturalized by the treaty of 1867, in the third 
section, which reads as follows: j 

Anticts III. 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory, according to their choice, re- 
8 na allegiance, may return to Russia within three 
year ut if they should prefer to remain in the ceded 33 ey, 
with the exception of the uncivilized native tribes, shall be ed 
—— all oe ant 8 and immunities 75 A s oft the United 

ned and protected in the free enjoyment of 
er iberty. "property, 8 religion. The uncivilized tribes will be 
subject to su laws and 55 as the United States may from 
time to time adopt in regard to aboriginal tribes of that country. 

You will notice that this provision not only protects them in 
their property rights and their religion, but it makes citizens of 
the United States out of all those who shall remain in Alaska 
after three years. The provision used here to naturalize are 
the words which naturalized the inhabitants of the Floridas in 
the treaty by which we acquired the Florida cession from Spain 
in 1818, and they are almost the identical words, the substantial 
words, of the treaty by which we obtained the Louisiana Pur- 
chase at an earlier date. Those words have been before the 
courts on many occasions, and the United States Supreme Court 
and the lesser courts have held that those words naturalize the 
inhabitants of the ceded territory. So that when these Russian 
half-breeds remained in Alaska Territory for three years after 
1867 they became by virtue of that provision of the treaty, ipso 
facto, citizens of the United States, with a right to cast their 
ballot without any naturalization law being passed by the 
Congress. Congress approved that treaty, and some of these 
questions were raised at the time the treaty was approved in 
Congress vy Senator Cullom, from Illinois, who was then a 
Representative from that State. The treaty was approved with 
the distinct understanding that it had that effect. It has so been 
held by the courts from that day to this, and every one of these 
natives that my friend called Indians—and the evidence is per- 
fectly clear that they are half-breed Russians, all down the 
line, all belonging to the Russian Greek Chureh—are American 
citizens, and it is not necessary that they should read or write 
to be entitled to cast a legal vote. We have no literacy quali- 
fication in Alaska. If you are 21 years of age, and have lived 
in the Territory one year and in the precinct 30 days, you are 
entitled to vote in Alaska, if you are a citizen of the United 
States as these people are. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Does that apply to soldiers in Alaska do- 
ing garrison duty? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It does not, but it applies to all of 
these people at Afognak and Seldovia, who were born there, 
the data of whose births Father Kashevarof gave in his testi- 
mony, all of which appears in this record in detail. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman give us 
his idea of the meaning of the word “ Tribes ”? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; although it may be very indefi- 
nite, and I doubt if it will be satisfactory to me when I see 
it in print in the morning. But so far as it relates to Indians, 
it has relation to an aggregation of Indians who are recognized 
at least by the Government of the United States within her 
territories as having probably one language, living in the same 
community, being guided and controlled within that community 
by the same general cultural standards. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? z 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Do they own property in sev- 
eralty up there? 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. All of them do; yes. . 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They do not own it as a tribe 
usually owns it—under the control of the chief? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; there is no tribal property. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Each man owns his own prop- 

y? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; and the record is perfectly clear 
about that, and when the committee had this matter before 
them I argued it before the committee, as did my opponent. We 
argued it freely and fully to the committee, and the committee 
was advised about all of these various matters. I believe the 
committee was earnest and honest. They certainly had time 
enough to decide the case right, and they did decide it accord- 
ing to the law and the evidence. 


Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield. 
Mr. ELSTON. Do they act through a trustee? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Under no condifion. 
. Mr. ELSTON. None whatever? ‘ 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. None whatever. 


Mr. ELSTON. Their tribal relationship is merely a tradi- 
tional affair? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It is not only traditional but has not 
uud any force among them for a hundred years. 

Mr. ELSTON. Their recognition of the chief is merely tra- 
ditional, too, without any authority, or has he any authority 
over them by law or custom? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. None whatever. 

Mr. ELSTON. They merely look upon it as being an honor 
to him, and so forth? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not only that, but if my opponent 
will read the record and would make a fair statement to this 
House, he would say to this House there was proof from the 
evidence of some of these men who are best qualified to speak 
that their local organization is a sort of town-meeting organiza- 
tion somewhat after the Russian type—a sort of town-meeting 
organization, as we in America understand it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. And it is that sort of an organization 
that these Russian Aleuts have maintained in southwestern 
Alaska, and nothing more. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There are citizens, yes, there 
are United States Senators and Members of. Congress, who are 
known as members of certain tribes of Indians in Oklahoma 
to-day? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; some in the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Those tribes have chiefs? 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. Yes; as fairly as those mentioned in 
this record. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Though they own their land in 
veveralty and they are citizens for all purposes? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; just as the Russian Aleuts do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They do recognize tribes of 
Indians 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have but a short time. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
wan if these Indians were modeled after the present Russian 
type or after the old Russian type? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. After the old Russian type. I thank 
the gentleman for asking the question, because there is no 
Bolshevikism among them; they are mild, gentle, church-going, 
God-fearing people. ‘These facts appear as a part of the history 
of our country, and this House and the courts of this land will 
take judicial notice of a fact of that kind. But it may occur to 
some one to ask when the question of the citizenship of these 
people in the Seldovia and Afognak precincts was raised why 
I did not make an allegation that the people at Kodiak and 
Unalaska and various other places inhabited by them were of 
the same type and therefore not citizens? Now, Mr. Sulzer 
got majorities in other precincts, as the record shows, while I 
had a majority in two—Afognak and Seldovia. Mr. Sulzer had 
majorities in four others. He brought a contest against the 
two precincts where I had majorities, alleging their want of 
citizenship, when as a matter of fact the same character exists 
in the other four precincts where he got greater majorities than 
I did in those two. You may say, “ Why should you not make 
the same allegation and throw those precincts out?” Unfor- 
tunately for me, I was district judge in Alaska for eight years, 
and during that period it became my duty at one time to con- 
sider this matter and to write a very elaborate and very learned 
opinion upon the status of these people. I am sure it was elabo- 
rate and I am willing to admit it was learned. [Laughter and 


applause.] In that opinion, delivered, I think, in 1902 or 1903, 
which will be found in Second Alaskan Reports, page 200, I had 


occasion to go over the entire status and history of these people, 
and I held they were all American citizens and had all the rights 
of such citizens. So when this contest came up I could not go 
back on my former decision in the case and stultify myself by 
declaring the people in these precincts were not citizens of the 
United States and were not authorized to vote for Mr. Sulzer 
and whose votes ought to be thrown out. I could not do that, 
because if I did somebody would refer to this decision, and I 
would be barred by it; and for that reason I could not do it. 
My judgment then was and my judgment now is that they were 
all citizens of the United States and had the right to vote for 
Mr. Sulzer or for me. You will find the opinion mentioned in 
the case of In re Minook, Second Alaska, page 200. 

When we purchased Alaska in 1867 we found a local system of 
government there. We found this system of government in the 
Territory of Alaska at that time, and it had existed there since 
1799. In 1799 the Czar granted the first great charter to the 
Russian-American Co. in Russian America, now Alaska. He 
granted a subsequent charter in 1841, and in 1867, when we took 
ried the Territory, the laws under those charters were in force 

ere. 

It is interesting to read those charters, to discover how broad 
and liberal they were. I am going to read you that portion of 
the charter of 1841 and of the rules and regulations promulgated 
thereunder by the Czar, having the force of law in the Terri- 
tory in 1867, and which fixed the status of these Russian-Aleuts 
at the time we purchased the Territory. Article III of that 
charter provided: 


‘ 


ARTICLE III. 
OF THE CREOLES. 


Sec. 236. Children born of a European or Siberian father and a native 
American mother, or if a native American father and a European or 
Siberian mother, shall be regarded as Creoles equally with the children 
of these latter, of whom a special record is preserved. . 

Sec. 237. The Creoles are Russian subjects, and as such shall have 
a right to the lawful protection of the Government, equally with all 
other subjects belonging to the rank of commoners, even should they 
not, by merit and for special cause, acquire the rights extended to people 
belonging to a different station. 

Now, that was the status of these people when we took over 
this country in 1867. They were commoners; they were sub- 
jects of the Russian Empire, and had all of the rights in Rus- 
sian America, now the Territory of Alaska, that any other Rus- 
sian subject had at that time, including the right to remain 
there for three years and become American citizens, under 
Article IIT of the treaty of cession. And these people did remain 
at Afognak and Seldovia, members of Father Kashevarot's 
church, as the record shows. Their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers and their fathers and mothers were there at the time, 
and all became citizens of the United States under the treaty 
provisions, because they were citizens of Russia in Alaska at 
that time, and their previous status was fixed in Russian 
America by the law of Russia applicable to the country at that 
time. 

I I am technically correct in saying that Afognak and Seldovia 
were Russian communities and that those people had all the 
rights as Russian subjects at the time of the purchase. 

Article IV of the imperial ukase of 1841, which was in force 
when we purchased Alaska in 1867, provides also: 


ARTICLE IV. 
OF THE SETTLED TRIBES. 


Sec. 247. The settled tribes in the colonies include the inhabitants 
of the Kurile Islands, the Aleutian Islands, Kadlak and the adjacent 
islands, and the Alaska Peninsula, as also the natives living on the 
shores of America, such as the Kenai natives, the Chugach, etc. 


Now, that covers Seldovia and Afognak, Kadiak, and Una- 
laska. That covered every Russian settlement from the mouth 
of the Copper River westward to Unalaska and all the Russian 
settlements of those people in that territory except that at 
Sitka, which is not included. y 

Sec, 248. The settled tribes professing the Christian belief are not 
designated by any special name; those professing the native faith shall 
moc baa for the purpose of discrimination, “settled tribes of other 
religions.” 

eo 249. These people are recognized by the Government—equaliy 
with all the others—as Russian subjects. So long as they remain in 
the colonies they shall constitute a distinct rank of people, and shall 
not be entitled, by meritorious service or for any other cause, to pass 
into another condition. 


Of course, without consent of the Russian Government. 

Sec. 250. As Russian subjects, they shall conform to the common 
laws of the Government and shall enjoy the protection thereof. 

Now, we have another class of natives in Alaska, dependent 
upon the colonial authorities, living in the colonial possessions, 
and they are provided for in this treaty as uncivilized native 
tribes, living outside of the jurisdiction of the Russian-American 
Co. but trading with them. 


1919. 


ARTICLE V. 


TRIBES NOT WHOLLY DEPENDENT ON THE COLONIAL AUTHORITY BUT LIVING 
IN THE COLONIAL POSSESSIONS, 


„Sec. 280. The tribes dwelling within the boundaries of the Russian 
colonies, but not wholly dependent, shall enjoy the protection of the 
colonial administration only on making request therefor, and when such 

uest is deemed worthy of consideration. 
rc, 285. The relations of the colonial administration with the inde- 
Dan tribes shall be limited to the exchange, by mutual consent, of 

Juropean wares for furs and natiye products. 

Now, I have gone thus far into this matter, because so much 
stress has been laid upon the character of the voters of Sel- 
dovia and Afognak by the gentleman on the other side. He has 
called them “ Indians,” and has never once been fair with you 
jurors by mentioning that they were Russian half-breeds, Rus- 
sian creoles, and are specifically made citizens by the laws, 
first of Russia, and then of the United States. 

Oh, but he says one of them could not read or write. Well, 
there are a great many voters in this country who can not read 
and write. Theoretically, all the negroes in the United States 
can yote, but as a matter of fact there are a great many of 
them who can neither read nor write. There are a great many 
white people who go to the polls and vote in New York City 
who can neither read nor write the English language. There 
is probably not a gentleman upon the floor who has not more 
people in his district who can neither read nor write than are 
to be found in the Russian villages from the Copper River west- 
ward to Unalaska. The people there do read and write, but 
many of them only read and write the Russian language. 

As to those who are said to have voted for me and whom Mr, 
Sulzer desires to have stricken from the record because they 
can not read or write, Ivan Derenoff comes first. And you find 
from page 267 of the record that he reads and writes Russian ; 
probably not English. John Taushwak, about whom so much 
was said, who is a Russian-Aleut creole, reads and writes Eng- 
lish. John Taushwak is an educated man and an influential 
one in that community; a good citizen born in Alaska. 

Anton Dolchak reads and writes English. Savarian Jakaloft 
speaks English, and so does Gregory Foxy. Mike Dolchok, 
who was mentioned, reads and writes English, as you will find 
ou page 296 of this record. One man, Zakar Chonkua, can not 
reall or write; and Steve E. Sorokoyikoff, page 297 of the 
record, reads and writes English. 

The first schools in that northern country were established 
at Kodiak. Before there was a school in California or Oregon 
or the State of Washington there were schools in Kodiak, and 
churches, and these challenged voters are the sons and daugh- 
ters of Russian people who lived there for more than a cen- 
tury and have had the advantages of this schooling and the 
advantages of religious instruction from Father Kashevarof 
and other good men of that kind. They are not Indians, and I 
could not claim that in making my contest against my opponent, 
because I knew better. And he dare not set the truth up and 
challenge Kodiak and Unalaska, where exactly the same popu- 
lation lives that resides at Seldovia and at Afognak, because 
there he had the vote; there he had the majority; and to chal- 
lenge that vote would rob him of his majority, and if I should 
do it it would stultify me, because I knew they were American 
citizens. 

The same situation exists at St. Michael. St. Michael was not 
settled until about 1838, but from that time to this it has been 
a civilized community, inhabited by Russians and their descend- 
ants, who are the voters now there. The old Russian church 
stands there yet alongside of the old Russian blockhouse, and 
the old Russian minister is there. There are old Russians and 
young Russians, and a Russian half-breed population there; and 
they voted un majority for my opponent, and I have not chal- 
Jenged their right to vote. They are the cousins of the people 
who live at Unalakleet, of the same class and kind. 

My opponent has challenged Unalakleet because there I had 
a majority, whereas at St. Michael he had the majority. St. 
Michael is called “St. Michael No. 1.” Unalakleet is called 
“St. Michael No. 2.” It is just across the bay, some little 
distance away. There is no difference in the character of the 
population. They are the same class of people. The records 
of our case are full and complete, the Census Bureau and 
all the Government publications are full and complete upon 
the character and the status of the people at Unalakleet, St. 
Michael, and from Unalaska to the mouth of the Copper 
River, and as to the St. Michael district there is plenty of 
evidence in the record, too. The evidence taken about Una- 
lakleet shows, just as it does in Afognak and Seldovia, that 
the so-called Indians are members of the Greek Church and 
have lived there all of their lives. But either the attorney for 
the contestee or my attorney forgot it, and nobody asked the 
voters in Unalakleet for whom they voted, so that the record 
with respect to Unalakleet does not show who the challenged 
elector voted for. The evidence shows a lot of discussion be- 
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tween a couple of lawyers up at Nome, who took the evidence, 
about matters of law that have nothing to do with this case; 
but it does not show who these people voted for. The evi- 
dence about Afognak and Seldovia shows that 17 of them were 
interrogated as to whom they voted for, and 8 said they voted 
for me and 7 of them said they did not know whom they 
voted for. The cunning lawyer on the other side let them do 
it and did not get any information out of them, because that 
was exactly what he wanted. 

We have another class of native people in Alaska, and that 
class is also referred to by the treaty of 1867. Those people 
are referred to as “ uncivilized native tribes,” and as to them 
the treaty provides: 

The uncivilized tribes will be subject to such laws and reguiations as 
the United States may from time to time adopt in regard to aboriginal 
tribes of that country. 

They are to be controlled by laws applicable generally to the 
Indians in the United States. That distinction is made in the 
treaty of 1867, showing that their treaty rights are strictly pre- 
served, and the distinction is made between Indians on the one 
hand and these inhabitants or subjects of Russia on the other 
hand; their rights are separate and distinct and are preserved 
separately one from the other in the treaty. 

Now, my opponent told you that at the Hyda Indian Reser- 
vation those people were highly educated and intelligent; that 
they were qualified voters; and he expatiated upon their quali- 
fications as good citizens at great length and declared that they 
did not live on an Indian reservation. ‘The testimony shows 
that they do all live on an Indian reservation. We took the 
testimony of witnesses there at Craig upon notice given by my 
opponent. He gave me notice to take that testimony, declaring 
that a number of them offered to vote at Craig and were denied, 
though entitled to vote. I had a moment of leisure, and I went 
there and assisted in taking that testimony. Only two Indians 
appeared who claimed to have been denied their right to vote 
R. J. Peratovitch and George Demmert. My opponent had a 
beautiful picture of C. W. Demmert, which he exhibited here 
yesterday, but the record, page 338, shows, without any doubt, 
it was George Demmert and not C. W. who thus appeared. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. It is said by the sitting Member that 
there are no Indian reservations in Alaska. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. The sitting Member said that, 
and repeated it many times. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I would like to know about it. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I think that statement of the sitting 
Member is fairly representative of the wild, exaggerated state- 
ments that he has been making to this House for two days; he 
said that there are no Indian reservations in Alaska. He 
looked you men in the eye and said: There are no Indian reser- 
vations in Alaska.” Every one of those natives who is said to 
have come to Craig to vote was an Indian from an Indian 
reservation. There were only two of them who came and testi- 
fied, Peratovitch and Demmert. Peratovitch testified that his 
father was an Austrian who had run away from an Austrian 
ship and had gone up there, and that he was the son of that 
Austrian. I asked him whether his father had ever been 
naturalized. He said he did not know whether he had been or 
not. He thought he had seen his first intention papers. There 
is no proof that he ever was naturalized, and the proof is per- 
fectly clear that he never was. So here is the son of an Aus- 
trian, a foreigner, who claimed the right to vote at that pre- 
cinct. He took the legal status of his father as an Austrian, and 
if there was no other objection to him that was a good one, and 
he ought- not to have been allowed to vote because he was an 
Austrian. But he lived on an Indian reservation and claimed to 
be an Indian, and that, under the law, disqualifies him. 

Now, Gen. SHERWOOD asks here if there is an Indian reserva- 
tion up there. I filed with the committee, and the committee 
has it in evidence 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CROSSER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
this Austrian was born in Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. à 

Mr. CROSSER. Would not that make him a citizen of the 
United States? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Possibly it would, if he was not other- 
wise disqualified. I will state the fact to you fairly. I filed 
with the committee a copy, an official copy, of the Executive 
order creating the Hydah Indian Reservation. I will insert it 
in full, but I am going now to read all of it except that part 
which relates to the description. It is an Executive order, made 
by the President of the United States. I read: 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


It is hereby ordered that the following land and water surfaces 
ee the nee National Forest, eo the village of Hyda- 
— 18 be, and the same are hereby, reserved, subject ba any 

ed rights, Tor use of the Hydah Tribe of Indians and such of the 
natives of Alaska as may settle within the limits of the reservation, viz: 

Beginning at a large rock situated at the line of high tide aoe a few 
feet north of the sawmill in 1 90 village of Hydaburg, on the w. 
of Prince of Wales Island, 3 55° 12’ N. 
182° 48’ W. longitude, and ai at a cross ed on said roc! 
ning thence east 140 chains to a point for the middle o 
boundary of the reservation; thence north 140 chains to a point for a 
N. E. — corner; thence west 279.60 ag —.— land and the water of 
Sukkwan Strait to a point for the N. thence south 280 


chains on said strait and on land to a 5 for the S. W. corner; 
thence east 280 chains on said strait and on land to a point for the 
S. E. corner; 8 north on the a boundary 140 chains to a point 
east of the place o 3 uding a tract 12.24 ayenre miles 
(7.833.6 acres) with 1 and parts of islands wi 
boundar. ry, as represented upon a diagram accompanying this order 
and made a part hereof, 


WX. H. Tart. 
Tun WHITE House, June 19, 1912. 
The accompanying map attached to the Executive order is 
entitled as follows: 


eee for the use of Hydah Tribe of Indians and other natives 

f Alaska as may settle thereon in Alaska. Total area 12.24 square 
miles, or 7,833.6 acres. Department of the 1 Bureau of uca- 
tion, P. P. ‘Claxton, Commissioner. 


That order established the Hydah 3 Reservation for “the 
use of the Hydah Tribe of Indians,” but that is not the Klawak 
Reservation, where Peratovitch and Demmert lived. Here is 
the one that relates to them. It is an Executive order, issued by 
Woodrow Wilson, I read: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


It is 3 ordered that the tract of land in Alaska, described as 
follows in and — 9 — ny the native village of Klawak and 3 
the Tongass National Fo: and the same is hereby, reserved, su 

Ject to any vested rights aa ira for the use of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education and of the natives of indigenous Alaskan race who 
may there reside, viz: 


DESCRIPTION. 
Beginning at a point on the shore of the salt bay or mauti of Klawak 
Stream, 114 links south of a post marked U. S. I. R. 1.“ which is a 


m Klawak thence northerly by a marked line 58° 49’ chains 
toa = point on the shore of Kiowak Harbor which is 30 links north of a 
witness post marked U. S. I. R. 2” ; thence westerly along the shore, 
and then ge . peninsula at the mean high-tide mark to int 
for corner No. lace of . ing; situated approximately in 
Jatitude 55° 33’ pag ongitude 1 west, and ted to . — 
tain 230 acres, as represented upon a diagram accompanying this order 
and made a part thereof. 

Wooprow Wirsox. 


Tun Warre House, 21 April, 1914. 

Then follows the description, which I do not read. This is 
dated the White House, April 21, 1914. To that is attached a 
map which is marked “ Klawak Reservation, for the use of 
Klawak Indians, Alaska, embracing a tract of land in the Tongas 
National Forest, approximately 230 acres, Department of the 
Interior.” It is under the Department of the Interior. Both 
these are made Indian reservations by Executive order of the 
President of the United States, which still stands. It estab- 
lishes these reservations for the use of these particular Indiap 
tribes and so designates them officially. 

Mr. RUCKER. How much land is there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. In the Klawak Indian Reservation 
eae are 230 acres, and in the other reservation 12.24 square 

les. 

Mr. RANDALL. Are these reservations under the jurisdie- 
tion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or under the Com- 
missioner of Education? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. They are under the Department of the 
Interior, but they are conducted by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and the officers of that bureau are there in charge of 
them. Mr. Hibbs, who testified here, was one of the officers in 
charge of the Klawak, and another officer from the Interior De- 
partment is in charge of the Hydaburg Reservation. They are 
both reservations in every sense that any other Indian reser- 
vation created by Executive order of the President of the United 
States is an Indian reservation. 

Mr. FIELDS. Are the people who reside on these reservations 
entitled to vote, or are they deprived of the right? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. They have no right to vote, because 
they are classed as reservation Indians by the Executive order 
of the President establishing them reservations, 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield to me for one ques- 
tion there? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Is there any evidence showing that these In- 
dians have any lands in severalty? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; the evidence is all the other way. 
They all testified that they ved on the reservation. The In- 
dian severalty law of 1887 provides 


And every Indian born within the limits of the United States who 
has voluntarily taken up within said limits his residence separate and 


witness to i village: on shore and stands about se 5 eastward 


declared to be a citizen of 


thet from any tribe of Indians is hereb 
the rights, privileges, and 


4 1 — ä and is entitled to 


jokes so fateh: In other words, betore an Indian can acquire 
any right as a citizen, and therefore the right to vote, he must 
take up his residence separate and apart from any tribe of In- 
dians and adopt the habits of civilized life. Now, he may adopt 
all the habits of civilized life that he desires when living on 
the reservation and he can not become a citizen or entitled to 
vote. As long as he continues in the status of a reservation 
Indian he can not yote. That has been decided too many times 
in Alaska to be in any doubt at all. It has been decided by the 
courts of the country many times as respects the status of these 
natives under the Indian severalty law of 1887. Every lawyer 
who has had occasion to look into matters of that kind knows 
what the law is and what it means, and it means that Demmert 
and.Peratovich, who came from the Klawak Indian Reservation 
to Craig to vote, were not allowed to vote by the election officers 
there because they were challenged, for the reason that they 
were Indians and resided on an Indian reservation. My oppo- 
nent grew very eloquent and talked loudly about a conspiracy 
in challenging their votes. That is all there was to the con- 
spiracy. He testified very fully about everything that he thought 
was important to his case here, but he gave you no evidence 
upon that, except what I have repeated, and in line with it. 
Now, I challenged the 28 Hydah Indian votes cast for him at 
Sulzer. He lived at Sulzer, in Sulzer precinct, and the Hyda- 
burg Reservation is in that precinct. Twenty-eight of the people 
from that reservation, as the record shows very fully and com- 
pletely, came over to Sulzer and voted, and they voted for him. 
How do I know? Well, I can tell you how I know. There were 
72 votes cast in the precinct, and I got only 2, and I learned 
who cast those 2. That was testified to in the record, and that 
left him the 28 Indians. They came over to Sulzer and voted 
for him two years ago. They came from an Indian reservation, 
where they resided as Indians. Oh, but he says, they can, some 
of them, read and write; and Demmert and Peratovich are put 
on the witness stand here as exhibits. Well, one of them does 
run a little store and the other, I think, runs a boat or something 
of that kind. They are pretty good men. I have known them 
as long as my opponent has. Some years ago, when I had occa- 
sion to.make a speech up there, I gave that bunch of fellows a 
great big American flag, and they have it yet, and they are 
very proud of it. I know them very well, and a good many of 
them are bright Indians. You all know how the boys who go 
to Indian schools turn out. Many of them are bright young 
men, and many of these young men on these reservations, if 
they had the status of voters, would make good voters. I make 
no complaint against the men themselves—that is, Demmert and 
Peratovich—but, of course, there are a lot of old Indians there 
who can neither read nor write, who can not speak a word of 
English, who can speak only a little Chinook jargon, or the 
Klawak or Hydah Indian tongues. Those two men—Demmert 
and Peratovich—can read and write and are fairly intelligent 
men. If they did not live on this Indian reservation and re- 
sided separate and apart therefrom, they would be legal voters, 
If they would abandon the Indian reservation, under the 
Indian severalty law of 1887, and take up their residence sepa- 
rate and apart from any tribe of Indians, they might be en- 
titled to vote. Oh, well, you may say that is not very liberal, 
but it is the law. The finest mind in France or England or 
any foreign country might come to America and stay here 
his whole lifetime and not be entitled to vote.. He might be a 
philosopher, a great financier, a Christian nobleman, but that 
would not entitle him to vote. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has passed on that question in the Elk case long ago. 
(Elk v. Wilkins, 112 U. S., 94.) It said in that case that while 
it may be that these accomplishments would justify Congress 
in making him a citizen, it does not of itself make him one. 
It requires naturalization, and Congress has passed a natu- 
ralization law with respect to these Indians in Alaska—the 
Indian severalty act of 1887—and they must comply with its 
terms before they can vote. Those who live on the Hydah and 
Klawak Indian Reservations are not entitled to vote under 
the act of Congress because they have not taken up their 
residence separate and apart from the tribe and adopted the 
habits of civilized life. They are no more entitled to vote than a 
Frenchman or Englishman or any other foreigner who first comes 
into this country, however well he may otherwise be qualified, 
There is a great deal more about this matter that my oppo- 
nent has talked about that I will not have time to discuss. He 
read to you the testimony of Mr. Hibbs, the agent in charge 
of the Klawak Reservation, and other people showing the 
qualifications of these men, showing that some of them are 
educated, which I admit, showing that some can read and 
write, which I admit, showing that one runs a store on the 
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reservation at the Indian camp, which I admit. He also 
quoted from the testimony of the deputy marshal, who was 
on the witness stand as his witness, in support of their clever- 
ness. but when I got a chance to cross-examine him this is his 
testimony : 
Q Mr. Calhoun, if you saw a saloon. keeper sell one of these Indians 

2 1 5 ed intoxicating liquors, would you have him arrested for it?— 

wou 

. You know they are Indians, don't you?—A. Yes. 

You know they reside on an Indian reservation, on an island set 
apart for their use by an order of the President, don’ t you?—A. I do. 

. You know that the Government teacher, employed by the United 
States Bureau of Education, is there in charge of their schools and 
business, don't you?—A. I do. 

Q. You know the white children do not go to the school on that res- 
ervation, don’t you?—A. I do. 

You know that white men are not allowed to settle on that reser- 

— on, don’ t you?—A. Unless they were there prior to the time it was 
set aside. 

— ot wa og are about 300 Indians residing on that reservation, are there 
not ?7—A 

Q. How many white men and women and children reside there, and 
what do they do?—A. Nine, to my knowledge; missionaries, school 
teachers, fishermen. 

. How many missionaries, including children 7—A. Your, 

. Mr. Bromley and his wife and two children ?—A. Yes, 
How many in Mr. Hibb’s family?—A. Two. And ye school- 
time they have another teacher living there. 
8. What cur white men or persons liye there?—A. George Ni 
Jack Brady, 
think of now. 
. Are they married to Indian women?—A. Brady is not. 

. How — it come that he is allowed to remain there — A. He has 
a rg — * ht, as I understand it. 

5 19 7 prior to the withdrawal of the land for Indian purposes? 
A. It 80. 


This is the testimony of the United States marshal, Mr. Cal - 
houn, who stays there in front of this Klawak Reservation to 
keep people from selling liquor to the Indians. If they were 
citizens of the United States they would have a right to buy 
liquor, but they are not; they are reservation Indians. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alaska 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time of the gentleman be extended 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. Now, with respect to the soldier vote 
at Fort Gibbon I want to talk to my Democratic brethren, for 
I suppose I may be allowed to call them brothers at least. 
These enlisted men at Fort Gibbon were stationed on a mili- 
tary reseryation. I went to the War Department and got a cer- 
tified copy of the record showing that each one of the 33 at Fort 
Gibbon had enlisted in some State—New York, California, or 
some other State—and had been transferred to Alaska by orders 
of a superior officer. That was filed with the committee. There 
were eight of these men at Fairbanks, and I got such certified 
copies with respect to them, and of the four at Eagle. Those 
certified copies of the record of these soldiers were obtained 
from the War Department under a legal and proper rule and 
filed, without any exception; and it established the fact that as 
to these men, every one of them had been enlisted in a State of 
the United States and sent to Alaska by orders of the superior 
officer. They voted on election day; they were challenged and 
they swore in the votes and cast them. Of course I knew from 
outside evidence that they voted against me and for my oppo- 
nent. I challenged their right to vote and presented the ob- 
jection fully to the committee. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. How long had these men been in Alaska? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Some had been there more than a year, 
perhaps all of them. 

Now, the evidence shows that on election day there was 
pane at Fort Gibbons the following notice: 

(Memorandum.] 
HEADQUARTERS Fort GIBBON, ALASKA 
November 6, 1916. 

Under date of October 17, 1916, ae United States attorney of the 
fourth judicial district of Alaska, has the opinion that enlisted 
men are entitled to vote at the ‘coming 2 election, core 1 are citi- 
zens of the United States and have n residents Alaska for one 
year and have resided within the district for 30 days e — pre- 
ceding the date of election 

The attention of all is "invited fe the fact that only actual and legal 
residents of Alaska are to vote; that a declaration of legal 
residence in Alaska forfeits i the “egal residence of the voter in his perma- 
peat comde, as no citizen can ve legal residence in more than one 

Enlisted men desiring to vote will see the ae officer in his 
office before doing so. 


elson, 
Mose Morrsion; there may be others, but that is all I can 


B. McIntyre, 
Captain, Fourteenth 3 Commanding. 
And under these orders from headquarters 30 enlisted men 
belonging to that command, residing in military post at Fort 
Gibbon, on a military reservation, were marched to the polls at 
the congressional election and voted for Mr. Sulzer. 


Now, here is what happened. The minute I served notice on 
my opponent that I was going to take testimony, he sent a tele- 
gram to the district judge in Alaska, saying this: 

Wickersham will take testimony 33 soldiers, Tanana, June 6; Fair- 
banks, June 12, before Henry Ray. Wickersham states soldiers chal- 
lenged, but made oath they were qualified. Soldiers in Alaska one year 

rior election entitled vote if he intends residence after discharge, 
lave me represented by reliable person. Answer fully, collect. 

And then he wrote to another person: 

I think the judge will look after this particular point. 

He did; and when we were there to take their testimony they 
had these soldiers posted so that they would not answer. Some 
of them broke over and did answer that they voted for Sulzer, 
but the most of them simply said that they refused to answer. 
Well, what are you going to do about it? The record is full of 
all that. It shows that the attorney of my opponent had these 
soldiers fixed so that they would not answer as to how they 
voted. They did not answer, the most of them. 

Mr, LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Does the record show what your opponent did 
to keep these parties from answering? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The attorney who represented him 
made objection to their answering, and the district attorney 
wrote a letter, in which he advised them that they did not have 
to answer unless they wished to. t 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman stated that his opponent did 
so and so to prevent them. 

WiCKERSHAM. I referred to the telegram he sent. 
It is all in the record; the committee had all this before them. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
said a while ago that the record was full of facts showing that 
these soldiers were instructed or “fixed” before they went 
there, that they were instructed by the gentleman’s opponent 
not to answer. I want the gentleman to refer to the record of 


that. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. What I said was that I read his tele- 
gram, and that his attorneys out there gave this sort of instruc- 
tion to these people, and that they did not answer. Their ob- 
jection will be found at page 169 of the record, and the attorneys’ 
names on 170 and 171 of the record. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The gentleman said that they 
were fixed by him. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; through his attorneys. See pages 
169 to 171 of the record. Oh, he was not there personally. His 
attorneys were, however. Here, for instance, is the first man, 
Robert Loghry. Let me read his testimony : 

. Sta our name and — 
. Wust was yonr ar business, occ = pation, or profesion 2 
. Maste! ies at Fairbanks, Alaska. 
2 aoe * or last enlistment in the United States Army 
8 to that date.—A. rt Leavenworth, Kans, 


Did you come to 3 in the service as a soldier 7—A. I did. 
A ae that been your occupation since coming to Alaska ?—A. 


Q. Dia you on 8 7, 1916, vote in Fairbanks precinct, Alaska, 
n and there held for Delegate to Congress from 


at an oo erg the 
Alaska ?7—A. I did. 
Q. Did i then and there vote for Charles A. Sulzer for Delegate to 
Conners rom Alaska ?—A. I refuse to state. 

t reason do you give for your refusal?—A. I don't know as I 


ears. 
November 7, 


neve Aide ve any reason. do not think the notary has proper author- 
ity to e my testimony. 

(The poe, 8 here read to the witness sec. 116, chap. 8, Rev. 
Stat. U. 8., 1878, provi malty for failure to attend and testify, 


and upon further Anand te to the witness to answer the question the wit- 
ness re so to do.) 

By Mr. Clegg, counsel for Mr. Sulzer 

You are a citizen of the United States?—A. I am 

. Prior to November 7, 1916, how long had you SOLAAR in Alaska? 
A. Since June 10, 1915. 

You are a married man, are you not?—A 

8. State whether or — * your family a oer here with you dur- 
ing that time.—A. Yes. 

BERT LOCHRY. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th da of Tune, 1917. 

[SEat.] . Ray, 
Notary Public ro end Jor Alaska. 

My commission expires June 7, 1920. 

And so it went all along the line. All of these soldiers re- 
fused to state, and the instructions of the district attorney 
and the objections of his attorneys—Mr. Sulzer’s attorneys— 
are in the record, instructing them not to answer, at pages 
169-171. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman contend that 
Mr. Sulzer instructed him to refuse to answer the questions? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have answered that. I contend that 
Mr. Sulzer sent his attorney instructions to represent him there 
and that his attorneys and these other people did prevent this 
testimony from being taken. 

Mr. LARSEN. What evidence has the gentleman that Mr, 
Sulzer so instructed his attorney? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The fact that his attorney did these 
things. 
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Mr. LARSEN. 
doing that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It is in this record, at pages 169-171. 

Mr. LARSEN.’ Will the gentleman read that part of it? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; I will not, because I have only 
30 minutes. If the gentleman wants it he can look it up. The 
committee has read it all through. 

Mr, LARSEN. So far as getting time is concerned, I am per- 
fectly willing that the gentleman have more time; but I am 
asking him in a courteous way whether he has anything in the 
record that shows that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; at pages 169-171, record. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think the gentleman who has 
just questioned Judge Wickersham is mistaken as to what the 
judge said. I understood Judge Wickersham to say that Mr. 
Sulzer instructed his attorney to go there to represent him and 
that his attorney made the suggestions and objections. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; at pages 169-171, record. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He did not say that Mr. Sulzer 
instructed his attorneys to do such and such a thing. 

Mr. LARSEN. That is the point of difference between the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and myself. My understanding is 
that he said that the contestee did so instruct. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No, I did not say that; and if I did, I 
did not mean to say it, because the contestee was not there. 
He was here, and he sent the telegram which I read. 

Mr. LARSEN. That is the point that I want information on. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; the contestee sent the telegram 
that I have read, and that telegram gave this sort of informa- 
tion with respect to these witnesses, and then the attorneys for 
the contestee there made the objections. Now, I think we have 
cleared that up and the record is perfectly clear and full on that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Is it not a fact, however, that those soldiers 
were within their rights under the law when they declined to 
answer? : 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; it is a crime, and in violation of the 
statute provided for taking testimony in contested-election cases. 

Mr. HAMLIN. A crime not to tell for whom they voted? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; when they are not legal voters. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Can they be made to divulge for whom they 
voted? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM,. Yes; when they were not legal voters. 

Mr: HAMLIN. Then what do you do with the Indians who 
said they did not knew for whom they voted? 8 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. They are in the same category. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But they were counted? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Oh, no. You are asking about their 
civil status, under the law. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am asking about the question put to them, 
for whom they voted. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The soldiers? 

Mr. HAMLIN, Oh. they declined to answer; and would not 
they be within their rights when they declined? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman can draw his own con- 
clusion from the facts. I have stated the facts. Let me state 
why they declined to answer. The gentleman is a good Mis- 
souri Democrat and I am sure that he will appreciate this. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understood the gentleman to complain be- 
cause the district attorney instructed them that they did not 
have to answer that kind of a question. Is not that true, as a 
matter of law? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not think it is. 


Mr. HAMLIN, I think it is. 
Here is why they declined 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Very well. 
to answer. 7 

Mr. HAMLIN, I do not know why they declined to answer, 
but I think they were within their rights. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The record shows on page 164. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. This man Robert Loghry on page 
166 says that he declined to answer. On page 164 of the record 
it is shown that Robert Loghry was called and asked to be 
sworn and testify as a witness: 


Mr. 5 refused to be sworn and refused to testify as requested, 
stating that he had been directed by his superior officer, First Lieut. 
M. H. Faust, stationed at Valdez, Alaska, not to be sworn or to give 
testimony in this 3 unless the officer before whom the 5 ws 
sitions were to taken showed P oir ong authority so to do er 
chapter 8, Revised Statutes, United tes, 1878. 


That is why he did not answer; and at page 165 we also find 


the following: 
Now, at 1 o'clock p m., Esq. paag prosent, — 
ur w. m rby, James 
Raphael 


But where is the gentleman's authority for 


Cecil H. Clegg, 
ood M. Hocker 


James G. Coleman, A 
Foster, Thomas G. Griffin, Harry Shu 


Pegues, Austin L. 


Myerson, Frank R. Moore, and Charles Agnetti, witnesses subpænaed 
herein, and each being uested by me to be sworn and testify, each and 
me re! aed so: to 7 sta 12 as arene —ç Sroa tet iie 2 act- 
un orders from su or officer, sa Ars . 
Faust aforesaid. 2; = 1 


That is why they refused to answer, among others. Not only 
is that true with respect to these, but that is true with respect to 
all of them. These soldiers were marched down there and voted 
in violation of law, and then they were too cowardly to testify, 
and took refuge behind the fact that their superior officer had 
instructed them not to testify. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD, The gentleman read an order from an 
officer inviting the privates to see him before they yoted. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Was this officer put on the stand to 
testify as to whether he was going to inquire as to their qualifi- 
cations or to tell them how to vote? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; that testimony was taken by my 
opponent, and I do not think he was. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman referred to the deposition of 
the witness he just read. What was the page of that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Pages 164-165. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the gentleman’s contention and his 
reasoning that the witness was disqualified, I want to ask, 
then, if it is not true that the witness may not refuse to 
answer under the Australian ballot law? Is not that true? A 
man qualified can refuse to testify, but a man who is disquali- 
fied—in other words, who is not a legal voter—you place him 
upon the witness stand, he has not the rights of the man who is 
qualified, and he can not refuse to testify for whom he voted? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is right. 

Mr. RAKER, Was there any effort to make these men 
testify for whom they voted? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. They were not cited for contempt? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; it was too far away; it is way up 
in the interior of Alaska; and in 40 days or 50 days you can 
not do very much in respect to these matters at that distance. 

Now, something was said by my opponent about a man voting 
for me in Sour Dough precinct by the name of Louis Klopsch. 
This is a very simple matter. He was from Fairbanks, lived 
there for many years, ran a newspaper there, and he was 
coming over the trail, and got to this road house on election day, 
and he voted. Now, I conceded that his vote was illegal, but there 
is an excuse for it, because the law of Alaska provides that— 

Sec. 23. Any m who can qualify as a legal voter in the division 
in which he or attempts or offers to vote may qualify and vote in 
any election precinct in such division by subscribing to the qualifica- 
tions required for registration in this section— 

And so forth. . 

So if he was qualified to vote in a division, he probably thought 
he was qualified by the law of the Territory of Alaska to vote 
in any precinct in the division, 

Mr. RAKER. That is the same law Oregon had for many 


years, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Unfortunately, in this case he voted 
over the line—he was in the wrong division. I do not know 
whether he knew that or not; but I did, when the question 
was put to me, and very promptly conceded in my brief that he 
was not entitled to vote in that precinct; also a man by the 
name of Forsman, whom my opponent spoke about, who ad- 
mitted he voted for me before he had become naturalized. Now, 
there is a reason for that, and one consistent with honesty. 
Congress had passed a law which is in regard to organizing towns 
in Alaska. In section 625, in Compiled Laws of Alaska, 1913, 
which is before me, it is provided: 

Sec. 625. Every male person 21 years of age who is a citizen of the 
United States or has declared his intention to become such, and who 
has resided continuously one year next preceding the election in the 
district of Alaska and six months next preceding the election within the 
limits of the proposed corporation be fied to vote at sald or 
any subsequent municipal election. 

It seems that Forsman had been voting in a municipality for 
municipal officers, and that was the reason he voted—by mis- 
take of law—thinking that the act of Congress covered all clec- 
tions. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. And I conceded he was not qualified 
to vote for Delegate, and that vote was stricken out. I yield to 
the gentleman, . 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to ask the gentleman if he can 
explain why it is within the precincts where the challenge oc- 
curred, eight of them I believe, the nonofficial ballot was used 
and what was the reason for not using the official ballot?) Was 
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there any evidence of that, and if so, what was the reason for 
not using the official ballot? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. In those precincts thrown out, you 
mean? 

Mr. HARDY. As I understand there are eight precincts 
where it was said the nonoflicial ballots were used and for which 
in returning them they did not give any reason. Now, does the 
evidence show any reason why they used a nonofticial ballot? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, It is shown very clearly. 

Mr, HARDY. I would like to hear it. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Now let me talk to the gentleman 
for a minute. The gentleman is a lawyer and a good one, and 
I am a lawyer at least and I try to decide cases according to 
the law and eyidence and I am sure the gentleman does. 

Mr. HARDY. That is the very reason I am calling the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the question which I put. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. When the gentleman submits a case 
to a jury and as good a jury as this committee has been, as 
faithful and long pursuing the truth as they have been, and 
they have given it the greatest attention with respect to the 
law and the facts, I think their judgment is entitled to a great 
deal of consideration, and it does seem to me that when this 
committee, headed by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Wrin- 
son], with six Democrats on the committee and three Republi- 
cans, have unitedly gone into these laws and facts carefully 
day after day, studying all of them in the greatest detail, have 
given Mr. Sulzer time after time opportunity to put in addi- 
tional evidence and briefs as they did, and when they studied 
these facts out and reached n conelusion, it does seem to me 
it is entitled to some credit and that a big lot of noise on this 
floor ought not to destroy that verdict. That is true in court. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman catch my question? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do. 

Mr. HARDY. What reason has ever been given for not using 
the official ballots in those eight precincts? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Iam going to answer now. The ballots 
did not reach the men who had charge of the election. Now, let 
me call this to your attention: The ballots and the parapher- 
nalia for the election are not sent to the election officers; they 
are sent to the commissioner in the precinct. We have two pre- 
einets to consider in elections in Alaska. We have a recording 
precinct, which is an area of country sometimes 20 miles square, 
sometimes 100 miles square, and all the ballots for all elections 
in that large recording precinct are sent to the commissioner, 
for instance, at Nushagak or wherever he may happen to live. 
Now, it is the duty of the commissioner, 60 days before election, 
to divide his precinct into election precincts, and he has to make 
an order dividing that preeinet into election precincts. He de- 
termines the number of precincts necessary in the larger pre- 
cincts where all of the election paraphernalia is sent to him, 
and he distributes it around to the officers at the various polling 
places. Now, Mr. Lang's testimnony—and the committee called 
attention to that very frankly and very fully—Mr. Lang's testi- 
mony is that he sent these election blanks, including the tickets, 
all to this commissioner. 

If you will look at the record, you will find a very strong 
statement by Mr. Praeger, the Assistant Postmaster General, 
saying that for three months before that election no mails had 
gone out to that country. But the papers, some of them, did 
get there, because some of them came back. But they went to 
the commissioner of the recording precinct, in compliance with 
the law. The commissioner did not get them into the hands of 
the election officers in the various precincts within his precinct. 
Why it was, I do not know. 

Mr. HARDY. Have you any way of accounting for the fact 
that the other papers got to these election officers and not the 
official ballots? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have not, except when they got to 
the recording commissioner they may have been in different 
packages, and one package may not have reached him, or he 
did not distribute them to the election officers. Now, we do not 
know why, but we do know from every source of evidence in the 
record that they did not get there. 

Mr. HARDY. Have you any of the testimony of any of the 
judges of elections saying that they did not get them? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Les, sir: Ihave. I will read that to you. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Wait until I read this. Here is the 
statement, dated Dillingham, Alaska, May 5, 1917, which says: 


We, the electors of this precinct, hereby express our strong dis- 
approval of this action, as we cast our votes in good faith, honestly, 
= Lela thereby expressing our wishes relative to the result of such 
election, 


Mr. HARDY. What is that you are reading from? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. From a certificate signed by the judges 
of election. 5 


It says further: 


It was not the fault of either the election judges or the voters of 
this precinct that the proper ballots were not at our disposal. 

We have held two elections here during formér years, and at such 
elections we have made our own ballots, as we did in this instance. 


As we were not furnished the proper ballots at the election Novem- 
ber last, and as we were not infermed as to any changes in the election 
laws, we fecl that we have lost our votes unjustly. 

The necessary registration books, tally books, etc, were furnished 
by the clerk of the district court, but there were no ballots with them. 

It seems to us that if these votes were thrown out on account of the 
fact that the official ballot was not used, that the fault lies with the 
authorities who are supposes to furnish these supplies for election pur- 
poses, and therefore feel that we are and were deprived of our right as 
American citizens to cast oar ballots for the persons we 
resent us in our Government. 

And that is signed by Adolf Osterhaus, judge of election; 
Louis Hansen, judge of election; and it is also signed by Otto 
A. Larson, postmaster; and Preston H. Nash, Government 
teacher. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Does the law of Alaska provide where the 
official ballots do not arrive that other ballots can be used? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Les; it does specifically. The law of 
Alaska is perfectly plain and particular on that point. The 
law provides that. 

Mr. LARSEN. Is there any testimony there as to what the 
commissioners did with them, or whether they received them 
or not? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. I can only say this, that undor 
the congressional act we have had the right to make our own 
ballots; that we had them printed and sent out through the 
country; but the Territorial legislature in 1915 passed a law 
called an Australian ballot system, and in that it provided for 
the form of ballot to be prepared by the clerk of the court, and 
to be sent out by the clerks, but it provided that if the official 
ballot should not reach the precinct they might make and vote 
their own ballot, as the act of Congress also provides. I think 
Mr. Sulzer has a good deal of merit in saying that the law is 
mandatory, and; if it is mandatory, then they had a right to 
make their ballots, 

Mr. RUCKER. 
the returns? 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. I think the law has been so well stated 
by the committee that there is no question about it. I say their 
right to, vote this ballot is mandatory. 

Mr. RUCKER. Would the gentleman claim that one part of 
it was mandatory and the other was not; that the part that they 
could make their own ballots was mandatory and that part 
that they shall accompany it with a certificate is not mandatory? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I think one part may be mandatory and 
the other part directory. a 

Mr. RUCKER. In the same section? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes, sir; in the same section. I 
thin‘: all the decisions are in a line on that point. 

Mr. HARDY. Was this certificate that you read from a 
documert furnished to the committee, or was there any evi- 
dence by any witnesses who testified to the facts stated? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I furnished that myself, because it 
came to me. 

Mr. HARDY. It came to you; but was there any witness 
who testified to these facts, or simply a certificate from these 
men who signed as judges of the election? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is all; and that is all the law of 
Alaska requires, and the congressional act does not require 
even that. 

Mr. HARDY. I was talking about the testimony before the 
committee. You had no witness? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; that is all the law requires—just 
their certificate. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I will. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Did the gentleman take any part in the 
discussion or in the contest, if there was any, that led to the 
efactment of the Australian ballot law in the Territory? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM,. I did not. I was not there. ; 

Mr. STEAGALL. You have taken no position on that law 
as it affects the question here? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have not committed myself in any 


to rep- 


But what about the certificate accompanying 


way. I am in favor of the Australian ballot system. 
Mr. STEAGALL. Are you in favor of it as adopted in the 
Territory? 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. I never favored it or disfavored it. I 
think it is a dreadful botch. As a matter of fact, that law was 
prepared by a Democrat from Fairbanks, who introduced it in 
the legislature and sought to secure its passage. When it went 
to the senate, where my opponent was a member, it was loaded 
up with amendments in order to kill it, but when it came back 
the lower house took it with all of the amendments, in order 
that they might have something. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman tell-me whether the 
nonofficial ballot used in the cight boxes had his opponent’s 
name on them, as well as his own? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘There was no official ballot used there, 
you understand; by that I mean the one prepared by the clerk, 
What was used there was a worker's ballot, in yellow, prepared 
by my opponent and sent out there as sample ballots. He had 
sent them out there in the summer time, when the mails were 
running, and when the election time came on they voted his bal- 
lots and scratched his name off and put mine on. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. . 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the record show that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; it shows that. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does it show that he sent out those partic- 
ular ballots? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It shows that they voted those Demo- 
cratic ballots. 

Mr. BURNETT. Who testifies that he sent them? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I would not say that he sent them, but 
they were there. 

Mr. BURNETT. Who testifies to it? Refer us to the record. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alaska 
has expired. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I wish the House would give me a few 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. How much? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Oh, say, 15 minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman be allowed 20 minutes in which to complete his 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Alaska be permitted to 
proceed for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield to a question? t 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. ` Les; in a moment. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; but I have already yielded to two 
gentlemen now, and the gentleman can wait a few minutes. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield?“ 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to Judge Raker. 

Mr. RAKER. It was not I who asked the gentleman to 
yield. It was Judge HARDY. 

Mr. REAVIS. My question is in line with Judge Harpy’s 
suggestion. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does the record show that the ballots voted 
in that precinct were the ballots that had your opponent’s 
name on, and were scratched off and your own name put on? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. The presumption would be that you did not 
prepare them. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; I did not prepare any. They 
were all Democratic sample ballots, sent out there either by 
my opponent or by his representatives. But there is nothing 
wrong about it. Iam not making any charge of anything wrong 
in the matter, because he had the right to send those sample 
ballots out. I am merely calling the attention of the House 
to the fact that those were the ballots that were voted. If 
I am making a mistake about that, the chairman of the com- 
mittee is here, and he can correct me. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Did not the gentleman from 
‘Alaska see those ballots in the possession of the committee— 
the ballot bags and the ballots themselves? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM,. Les; and all these ballots are in the 
possession of the House, in charge of the Committee on Elec- 
tions No. 1. If you gentlemen-want to look at them, you can 
send for them. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The: are in the possession of 
the committee, and the statement of the gentleman from Alaska 
IMr. Wickersham] is absolutely true. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; and they are yellow. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; I yield for a question. The 
gentleman has been talking for two days, but I yield to him 
now for a question. 

Mr. SULZER. The gentleman has stated that these ballots 
were all Democratic workers’ ballots, and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Moores], although he has heard this discussion 
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for two days and has read the record, makes the same state- 
ment. I therefore call the attention of the gentleman to page 
10 of the report of the committee, Choggiung being the place 
of particular contention, where it is shown that— 


At Choggiung the dadges of election had the official register and 
tally book just as they had at Naknek and Nushagak, ‘The ballots 
were made with typewriter. 


Now, the chairman of the committee said the same thing on - 


the floor of the House. Why does the gentleman endeavor to 
create an erroneous impression in the minds of the gentlemen 
of the House? > ‘ 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not. The ballots are here in the 
committee’s possession. The House or any Representative can 
see them. They were yellow ballots, and they were sent out 
by you or by somebody from the Democratic headquarters. I 
do not know who sent them, 

a WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I would like to say, for the in- 
fcrmation of the House, that at Choggiung and Nushagak the 
ballots were made on a typewriter. 

Mr. SULZER. And at one other precinct they were made out 
by the party wor! ers. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. There is nothing in the record 
about party-vorker ballots. The record shows that they were 
used in two precincts. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
let me read a line? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. On page 11 of this report I find, 
under paragraph 3, this language: : 

What reason could be given, for instance, for those who desired to 
vote for Mr. Wickersham declining to use ballots upon which his name 
was printed and taking ballots upon which the name of Mr. Sulzer 
‘vas printed and going to the trouble to write Mr. Wickersham’s name 
thereon in order to yote for him? 

What does that mean? 

Mr. SULZEK. It simply means that they were not official 
ballots, but such as could be prepared on the outside of the 
polling place. y) 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. These were printed. 


Mr. SULZER. They dispensed with the official ballot. That 


was the reason. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. They dispensed with the official 
ballot, bat they used the ballot prepared by either you or the 
Democratic committee. But I am not quarreling about that. 

There is nothing wrong about it; only those were the ballots 
that happened to be there, and they were voted, and they are 
in the possession of this committee. That answers the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Texas as to whether these other ballots 
got there. They did not get there. All the evidence in this 
record shows that they did not get there. 

Mr. SULZER. What became of them. Where are they? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. You and your friends had the entire 
control of politics and the machinery of elections up there at 
that time, and if you do not know, nobody knows. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Now, something was said about my having lad some friends 
at court at these elections. It is not true. We have had a dif- 
ference of opinion in Alaska with respect to Republican poli- 
tics, and I have been an independent Republican at times, be- 
cause I would not yield my rights as an American citizen to 
the political boss up there, and when these election officers were 
selected and it became necessary to put on Republicans they 
always put on my political enemies, and, if anything, they were 
worse than the Democrats. [Laughter] 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Les. - 

Mr. SULZER. Does the gentleman think that election ofli- 
cials who were friendly to me would do away with official bal- 
lots and use nonofficial ballots so that in a precinct like Chog- 
giung, which cast 28 votes, I would receive only 3 of them and 
the contestant would receive 25? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No, I do not think that. I think the 
official ballots did not get to those outer precincts, that the elec- 
tion officials there did not receive them. The record is per- 
fectly clear on that question. Now, the official ballots did not 
get to Utica and to Deering precinct up at Nome, and the re- 
turns from those precincts were sent in without the certificates, 
but subsequently the certificates came along, and when this pro- 
ceeding began in this House those certificates were here, and 
they are all in the record. They are all perfectly clear and in 
accord with the law. There is a perfectly straight record with 
respect to those certificates before the House. The committee 
has examined all those matters and has been frank and honest, 
and it seems to me it would be a shame to throw out the clec- 
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tion in Alaska and refuse to give me the right to which I am 
entitled under the law, after this committee has given the mat- 
ter such careful attention as it has. The committee has been 
more than fair, If the committee has injured anybody it has 
injured me. It has made me wait here almost two years now 
for the right which the law gives me. I am not criticizing the 
committee, either. Mr, Sulzer has had the benefit of all that, 
and I do not think this House will take any such stand as that 
with respect to the matter. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is there any qualification in Alaska requiring 
a registration of the voters, such as we have in the United 
States? . 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, No; there is a registration there, but 
it takes place at the time the voter comes up to vote. 

Mr, ROBBINS. And not prior to that time? : 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; not prior to that time. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. In this last campaign—last 
November—was the proposition discussed as te whether you 
were elected or Mr. Sulzer was elected? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It was discussed a little; yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Well, who was elected in 
the last election, or has not that been decided? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. We do not know yet. The answer will 
depend on whom you ask. If you ask me, I say that I am 
elected, and I have no doubt that if you ask Mr. Sulzer he will 
say that he is; but I am perfectly willing to say that it is s9 
close that nobody can honestly tell you, and that neither you 
nor we will know until the official count is had. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. And there will probably be u 
contest over that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not if I lose here, because I have had 
enough of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. In reference to this matter of 
unoflicial ballots, I find at the top of page 10 of the report the 
following : 

At Naknek there were no official ballots, the voters using what are 
termed in that section“ cee § workers’ ballots,” on which the name 
of Mr. Sulzer was printed. t this precinct there were 9 votes for 
Suter and none for Wickersham. he election judges attached to 
the returns a statement that no official ballots had been received. ‘They 
had the official register and tally book, which is a part of the official 
election supplies. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The report further says: 

At Nushagak they had exactly the same election supplies and used 
exactly the same ballot as at Naknek. Here the vote was 10 for Wick- 
ersham and 3 for Sulzer. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; the record is fairly full and clear 
on that. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
statement in the report. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is in the record, and my opponent 
sent those tickets out; I did not send out any. 

Now, gentlemen, our elections in Alaska are fair elections. 
We have about 15,000 voters up there, and there is very little 
trouble amongst our people. The difficulty usually begins when 
we get down here to Washington. [Laughter.] As a matter 
of fact our elections are quiet and honest generally. ‘There 
have been times when we have had some crooked transactions at 
our elections. 

My friend Sulzer talks about the purity of elections, and how 
earnestly he is in favor of the purity of elections. He puts his 
hand on his heart and talks about the purity of his purposes, 
and so forth, as if nobody else, except somebody by the name 
of Sulzer, had any such pure purposes. I try to obey the law 
myself, and the people of Alaska are in favor of pure elections; 
we are in favor of a square deal and a fair count at our elec- 
tions; and when the election is finally had and a man is elected 
by a majority of 31 votes, we object to anybody else taking the 
certificate. My opponent went before the court almost two 
years ago, when I was in Washington City, and brought the suit 
which has been mentioned by him. I was not made a party te 
that suit. No service was made on me in that case. Mr. Sulzer 
brought a suit against the canvassing board, consisting of the 
governor, the secretary, and the collector of customs. He did 
not give me any notice or serve any papers on me. The court 
tried the title to the office and issued a mandamus to the can- 
vassing board, compelling them to throw out those six precincts 
and give Mr. Sulzer the certificate of election, without any notice 
of any kind to me, something that has never been done before 
in any court in America, and I hope never will be done again. 

Mr. DENISON. Who is this judge? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. His name is Robert Jennings. He ran 
ngainst me four years before for Delegate, and was defeated 


I only call Attention to that 


by every other candidate for Delegate on the ticket, and he has 
been unfriendly toward me ever since. He is a good lawyer, too. 
I want to say that on the floor of the House, so that it will go 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does the gentleman say that a good lawyer 
would enter a decree in a case in which the issue was the title 
to an office and deprive a man of that office without giving him 
any notice or making him a party to the suit? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. He is a good lawyer in this, that he 
knows where to get cases and quotations to make a plausible 
opinion in a bad case. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman is either reflecting on this 
judge's ability as a lawyer or on his honesty as a man, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Well, those are the facts. You can 
draw your own conclusions. I Was not made a party to the 
suit, and the record shows that. The record also shows that 
the governor and secretary of the Territory and collector of 
customs, who were the canvassing board, declined to employ 
any lawyer to defend the suit. It shows that the whole case 
Was an agreed case without defense. They presented the mat- 
ter to the court without any suggestion on my part, because the 
canvassing board made no defense, did not employ counsel ; they 
prepared and filed an answer but said they had no money to hire 
a lawyer, and they simply filed the paper and Jet it go. In their 
answer they alleged: 

5. These defendants further respectfully state that they have made no 
further answer to the allegations contained in the petition filed herein, for 
the reason that the canvassing board has no funds with which to employ 
legal counsel, and the members thereof do not conceive it to be their duty 
to employ such counsel and pay for his services from their private means. 

Wherefore, having answered the writ herein, these defendants re- 
spectfully ask that they be discharged therefrom and that the proceed- 
ings herein be dismissed. J. F. A. STRONG, 

CuarLes E. DAVIDSON, 
Canvassing Board, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the genleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The decision to which the gentleman 
alluded is the one holding that the statute which requires the 
certification by the judges of election in the absence of the 
ballot was mandatory? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And the gentleman contends that it is 
directory? : 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. ‘There is a difference of opinion about it? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not think so. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If it were not mandatory, what law do 
you have to govern the election? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM., We have a law governing elections. 
It requires that all voters shall have been one year a resident 
of Alaska, and a resident of the precinct for 30 days. Con- 
gress passed that law, and in relation to qualifications it says 
that they may in the absence of official ballots use written or 
printed ballots. That is the law passed by Congress. Then 
it says that the Territorial legislature shall not have the power 
to modify. amend, or repeal the congressional law. That is 
substantially what it says. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Let me see if I understand the gentleman. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The Territorial legislature had no au- 
thority to pass any law which would modify, repeal, or change 
the election law passed by Congress as to the holding of these 
Delegate elections. That is what this clause attempts to do. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman thinks that the legisla- 
tive enactment is not valid because it is contradictory to the 
congressional legislation? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. 
that with me. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, I will. 

Mr. RAKER. Speaking of the mandamus case of Sulzer 
against the canvassing board, the judge rendered the final 
decision in that case after sustaining the demurrer. Was not 
that judgment appealable? | 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. But I was not a party. 

Mr. RAKER. That is not the question. Did not the commis- 
sioners have the right to appeal? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; but in their answer they stated 
that they had no money and declined to do anything. 

Ir. RAKER. The mere fact that the governor and the secre- 
tary of state, who had an official duty to perform, lay down and 
said that they would not perform it indicates that something 
must have been wrong. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Something was wrong. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. Were there also injunction proceedings com- 
menced and served on the same official? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; there was an injunction in the 
original order. 


I do, but the committee did not hold 
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Mr. RAKER. Any appeal taken from that? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, No. 

Mr. RAKHR. It became final? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Is there any provision in the laws of Alaska 
that the contestee in any such mandamus proceeding is a proper 
party? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not think there is any doubt about 
that in the world. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say that in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred he is not a proper party and could not be made a 
party. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Let me ask the gentleman a question: 
Does the gentleman think that Mr. Sulzer ought to have brought 
suit against the canvassing board in the court, try my right 
and title to that office, grant a mandamus against the can- 
vassing board compelling them to throw the precincts out, and 
issue a certificate to Mr. Sulzer without any notice to me? 

Mr. RAKER. Clearly from the record notice was given. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. To me? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not know. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There is no such claim as that made. 

Mr. RAKER. Ordinarily notice is to be given, but under 
the statutes of the various States it is an exceptional case 
where the party in interest is permitted to be made a party 
to the mandamus proceedings against the officers. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That arises where the mandamus is 
to compel the officers to move, but never in a’ case to try the 
title to the office. Mandamus in such cases issues only to 
compel the officers to move along within the law. It does not 
go to the right of another party or to compel the board to do 
or not to do a certain thing. That is the correct rule in man- 
damus, and that the judge did not do. He issued a mandamus 
to compel the canvassing board to throw out the precincts and 
grant n certificate to my opponent, and I was not not made a party. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In the suit which the gentleman 
refers to, by the contestee against the canvassing board for a 
mandamus, did the gentleman have knowledge of that suit? I 
do not mean notice, but did he have knowledge of it? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I knew afterwards that the suit had 
been begun. 

- Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Did not the gentleman have a 
right under the law of Congress and of Alaska to intervene in 
the suit? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Possibly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Did the gentleman intervene? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I did not; I was in the city of Wash- 
ington here in attendance on Congress. I was then the Dele- 
gate. I was attending to my duties; but I saw by the papers 
from Alaska two or three weeks afterwards that the suit had 
been begun. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. 
kind except in that way. 
Mr. GARRETT of Texas. How long was this suit pending? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Probably three weeks. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Could you not have-secured an at- 
torney there to represent you if you had wanted to? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I might, but I was not made a party. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. The gentleman knows that John Rusigard is 
one of the ablest attorneys in Alaska. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I admit that. 

Mr. SULZER. And he knows that John Rustgard was his cam- 
paign manager in this particular campaign. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I deny that. 

Mr. SULZER. The gentleman knows that John Rustgard was 
the attorney that acted for him when this testimony was taken. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That is not true. 

Mr. SULZER. He acted for the gentleman at Afognak and 
Seldovia in this case. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Oh, he did that; yes. 

Mr. SULZER. John Rustgard is an intimate friend of the 
gentleman, is he not? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. He is at least an acquaintance. ` 
Mr. SULZER. John Rustgard acted as amicus curiw, and 
practically though not technically represented the contestant in 
this particular proceeding. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. He did not. > 

Mr. SULZER. He represented him as well as he could. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Mr. Speaker, I object to the gentleman 
interrupting me any longer. I will tell the story. When this 


And you received no word? 
None whatever, and no notice of any 


case was called, Judge Jennings, who is a good Jawyer, as I 
said before, notwithstanding the objections of my friend over 
here, knew that it was going to look bad not to have some one 
there to represent me, and he invited John Rustgard as amicus 
curie to make a showing. í 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CLAYrooL). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. . 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has been inter- 
cues so often, I ask that he be allowed to conclude his re- 
mar! 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Oh, give me 10 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I ask unanimous consent that he be given 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. What was the date of the filing of 
this suit? 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Some time in March—March 2, 197. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I mean of the proceedings in Alaska 
against the returning board. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It was some time in February or March. 
It is all in the record, i 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. If it was in the month of March, 
then the gentleman’s time had expired. ; 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. But I was not at home, and it takes 
me some time to get home. I want to say this with respect to 
this amicus curiæ proceeding. When this case came up, Judge 
Jennings realized that it was going to look bad if he should try, 
this case and render his judgment against me in my absence, 
He went to a member of the bar, Mr. John Rustgard, personally, 
as he says here in his opinion, and asked him to appear as amicus 
curiæ, although Mr. Sulzer was represented in the case by an ar- 
ray of attorneys and by the attorney general of Alaska as well. 
Judge Jennings did that so that he might have something between 
himself and criticism if he decided the case without giving me 
any notice. I never employed Mr. Rustgard in the matter, never 
was consulied about it, and in his appearance Mr. Rustgard says 
that he does not appear for we at all, that he appears at the 
request of the judge as amicus curiæ. Here is what he said: 
In_the distriet court for the district of Alaska, division No. 1, at 

Juneau. The Territory of on the relation of Charles A. 

Sulzer, and Charles A. Sulzer, relator and plaintiff, v. The Canvassing 

Board for the Territory of Alaska, consisting of J. F 

Charles E Davidson, and Jehn F. Pugh, defe: 

Comes new John Rustgard, in r mse to the court’s invitation to 
appear as amicus curiw#, and respectfully submits the following consid- 
erations as bearing upon the question before the court, with the distinct 
understanding, however, that he does not have any authority, desire, or 
intention to appear for or on behalf of James Wickersham. 

; 5 of Texas. Did he file any pleadings on your 
vehal 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Fo; he only filed a brief. He did not 
file any pleadings. This case was tried before Judge Jennings, 
and this judgment and opinion which you gentlemen heard read 
here and have heard so much about was prepared substantially. 
in a case where there was only one party in court. It took 
away my rights, took away the certificate from me, because the 
governor of the Territory of Alaska and the secretary of the 
Territory of Alaska and the collector of customs of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, three officials appointed by President Wilson 
and confirmed by the United States Senate, sitting as a return- 
ing board, had declared me elected. This Democratic can- 
vassing board on the last day had declared that I was elected 
and had notified the attorney general that they were going to 
sign my certificate, and he asked to have it put over until the 
next morning, and before the next morning ‘they were served 
with an injunction, and the matter then was brought on for 
hearing before the court, and the peremptory writ was issued 
on March 23, 1917, just three weeks from the filing of the writ. 
Those are the facts. ; 

Mr. LARSEN. Conceding all votes to be legal votes—both 
Indian and soldiers—who received a majority? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I did on the face of the returns. I 
received 31 majority over Mr. Sulzer, according to the findings 
of the canvassing board. The Democratic canvassing board de- 
clared me to be elected—a Democratic canvassing board—and a 
Democratic committee of this House has declared that I was 
honestly elected. Now, what are you going to do about it? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I understand that it is the 
intention of the gentleman from Alabama to move to have this 
matter recommitted to the Committee on Elections. I hope that 
motion will not prevail, but that the report of the committee 
will be accepted by the House and that the resolutions recom- 
mended in that report will be adopted. 

It seems to me that what has gone on here during the last 
two days has been a very extraordinary proceeding. -Righty 
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per cent of the membership of this House are members of the 
legal profession, and I suppose that is true relatively of the 
Democratic side of the House as it is with the Republican side. 
If it were possible to suppose such a case, no member of the 
legal profession would think of being influenced in regard to 
the law or the facts in an action at law by listening to one of 
the parties, plaintiff or defendant, speaking at great length in 
his own behalf and reading particular portions of the evidence 
that might seem to favor his side after that case had been ex- 
haustively tried before a jury and after all law and all of the 
evidence had been considered and every opportunity had been 
given to all of the parties to put,in all their evidence, to make all 
their argument, and that jury had unanimously decided against 
the party in question, To any member of the legal profession 
such an idea is preposterous; but that is what you have had 
here for the last two days. 

This Committee on Elections No. 1, I am proud to say, as 
the Committee on Elections No, 3 in another case in the present 
Congress, has not been actuated by partisanship. In the case 
of Beakes against Bacon a committee composed of members 
of both political parties unanimously decided in favor of the 
Democratic contestant, because on the law and the evidence 
they were satisfied that the Democratic contestant was entitled 
to his seat, This Committee on Elections No. 1 has had another 
case in the present Congress which has heen acted upon by the 
House, namely, the case of Scott against Steele, where a Demo- 
cratic contestant sought to unseat a Republican Member who 
had received a certificate, and, althongh that committee was 
composed of six Democrats and three Republicans, after an 
exhaustive study of the case it unanimously decided to allow 
the Republican Member to retain his seat. 

In the case now before the House, Committee on Elections No. 
1, composed of six Democrats and three Republicans, after a full 
and complete hearing, has unanimously decided in favor of 
unseating the Democratic Delegate from Alaska and seating 
his Republican opponent. And it is a remarkable fact that this 
Democratic Delegate from Alaska could not get one of the six 
Democratic members of the Committee on Elections, members of 
his own party, to file a minority report in his favor upon the law 
and the facts in this case. 

Mr, Speaker, I have been surprised to see that some of the 
leaders on that side of the House have apparently thought so 
lightly of the judgment of the Committee on Elections No. 1, a 
committee controlled by members of their own party and with 
their able colleague from Louisiana as chairman. In my 
opinion, there never was a man at the head of a Committee 
on Elections of this House who was more conscientious, more 
painstaking, and more thoroughly conversant with the laws 
governing elections than the honorable gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, Judge Witson, chairman of this committee. fApplause.] 
Does any Member of this House seriously think that Judge WIL- 
son would deliberately do anything that would refuse a full and 
fair hearing or a square deal to a sitting member of his own party 
in this House? And yet that is what the contestee in this case 
has deliberately charged him with in his speech of yesterday. 

On the contrary, he has carefully considered and studied every 
decision and citation that the counsel for the sitting Delegate 
has presented to the committee. The parties in this case came 
before us and fixed their own time. Mr. Sulzer was given 
every opportunity to file additional briefs after the case was 

osed; and even after the committee report had been made 
and agreed upon, the chairman reopened the matter, and we 
had another meeting of the committee in order that the com- 
mittee might consider these decisions filed in this extra and 
extraordinary brief. 

Now, to show how much credence should be given to this de- 
fendant, who has been allowed full opportunity and unlimited 
time to present his case to the membership of this House who 
have not been familiar with the proceedings before the com- 
mittee, I desire to call your attention to just one incorrect state- 
ment out of many which he made in the course of his remarks, 
You heard him state yesterday in answer to a question that 
there was no evidence in the record that these official Australian 
ballots had not reached the eight precincts, the returns from 
which were arbitrarily thrown out by the judge on mandamus 
proceedings. He told you without the blinking of an eye that 
there was no evidence, and yet the record is full of it. On page 
154 there is the sworn affidavit of two of the three judges of 
election in the Deering precinct, and on the same page the 
sworn affidavit of all three judges of election in the Utica 
precinct. I have here a memorandum of what the record shows 
in every one of these precincts, but I know the House is weary, 
and I do not intend to go into the matter in detail. Suffice it 
to say that there is plenty of evidence in the record upon which 
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the committee made its findings, and yet because this interested 
party, who has had a unanimous verdict returned against him 
by a court controlled by his friends, gets up and tells you that 
there is no evidence on a particular point when the record shows 
that there is, it is seriously proposed to disregard the findings 
of an impartial committee and recommit the report, which means 
that the contestee will continue to keep the office and draw the 
salary to which he is not entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not blame the Delegate from Alaska for 
speaking in his own behalf, but I do protest, as a Member of the 
American Congress, against this treatment of a committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

You Members on that side would never think of treating any 
of your other committees that way. It is almost impossible to 
get an amendment on an appropriation bill that has not the 
approval of the committee, and yet you propose to-day to try to 
overthrow the work of one of your committees, composed of a 
2 to 1 majority of members of your own party, after months of 
careful and exhaustive study. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has already been pointed out here that 
the election machinery of the Territory of Alaska has been in the 
control, and was in the control at the time of this contested elec- 
tion, of the party to which Mr. Sulzer, the sitting Delegate, 
belonged. The canvassing board was a Democratic canvassing 
board. The board canvassed the returns and found that Mr. 
Wickersham was elected Delegate from the Territory of Alaska, 
and was about to issue a certificate to him, when there took 
place one of the most remarkable things that has ever taken 
place in the history of elections in this country. A petition for 
a writ of mandamus was brought before the judge of the United 
States court, the contestant not being made a party to the pro- 
ceedings, and that judge issued a writ of mandamus ordering 
the canvassing board to throw out the returns of eight precincts. 
On what ground? On the ground that a certain provision in 
the law passed by the Territorial Legislature of Alaska was 
mandatory and not directory. Now, your committee did not go 
into the question raised by the contestant—Wickersham—that 
the Legislature of Alaska had no right to pass an Australian 
ballot law. I am one of those who believe that the legislature 
did not have that right, and that the act of Congress prescribing 
a form of government for the Territory of Alaska was to all 
intents and purposes the constitution of the Territory of Alaska; 
but we did not go into that question and did not consider it, 
because we did not consider it necessary, for the reason that the 
law in reference to the question of directory and mandatory. 
provisions of election statutes is pretty well established. The 
provision of the Alaska statute, upon the strength of which the 
returns from eight precincts were arbitrarily thrown out, was 
enacted owing to the peculiar conditions in that Territory. It 
provided that where, owing to poor communication, the official 
Australian ballots did not reach a certain precinct, then the 
voters in that precinct should have the privilege, which they 
had always had previous to the passage of the Australian ballot- 
law statute, of preparing their own ballots. That was the situa- 
tion all over the country before the Australian ballot law was 
passed. The different political parties used to print the ballots 
for their voters. There was no fraud about having ballots printed 
by the candidates or by their friends or by the political parties 
for the use of the voters. 

Now, in the case of these eight precincts, there is evidence in 
the record that the ballots did not get there; but the judges of 
election, belonging to the majority party, belonging to the party 
of Mr. Sulzer, failed to send along with the returns from those 
eight precincts a certificate stating that the official ballots were 
not used for the reason that they did not get there in time. If 
there ever was a directory provision in the statute, it was that. 

Now, I desire to call your attention to the decision that has 
already been referred to—and that is quoted in the committee’s 
report—of the Supreme Court of Missouri in a recent case. Mr. 
Sulzer picks out one of the authorities cited by the committee, 
in the Twenty-first Congress, and tries to give you the impres- 
sion that the Committee on Elections No. 1 was relying solely 
upon old and outgrown decisions. But this case of Norsefall 
against School District, reported in One hundred and forty-third 
Missouri, page 542, is a comparatively recent case, and it is the 
law in this country to-day. I ask you to listen and see if you do 
not agree that this is sound law and also sound common sense: 


Electors must not be deprived of their votes on account of any tech- 
nical objection to the manner in which the election has been held or for 
any misconduct on the part of its presiding officers, if these haye not 
affected the true result of the election. (coors Constitutional Limi- 
tations, 617, 618; Prince v. Skillen, 71 Maine, 361.) This would be to 
deprive the citizen of a t constitutional privilege for a mere infor- 
mality; to pos it wi the power of a few persons to defeat the 
right of suffrage alto: er. The very means provided to insure a fair 
and proper election might become an instrument of fraud and dishonesty, 
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Now, I want the House to consider the importance of this 
precedent which, if Mr. Sulzer is allowed to retain his seat, will 
become established by the House of Representatives, It means 
that where, as in most parts of the country, the election boards 
are partisan, either composed entirely of members of one party 
or two of the majority party and one of the minority party, it 
is possible for these election officials, by neglecting or refusing 
to comply with some formality of the statute, to throw out the en- 
tire vote of precincts which have given the opposite party a 
majority. It is a most dangerous precedent. And I do not be- 
lieve this House is going to establish any such precedent in this 
or any other case. So much for that. 

Now, the contention of the contestee that Indians were ille- 
gally permitted to vote for the contestant has been disposed of 
most exhaustively by Mr. Wickersham himself. The committee 
found on the evidence that all of these so-called Indian votes 
complained of were votes of American citizens who were not 
Indians living in tribal relations at all, and who are protected 
in their civil and political rights by the treaty of 1867. If the 
‘Territorial Legislature of Alaska wants to pass on act providing 
for an educational qualification and providing that every per- 
son, in order to vote, must be able to read and write in the Eng- 
lish language, it has that privilege, assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it has the right to pass any election law modifying 
the act of Congress to which I have previously referred. But 
manifestly until it does pass such a statute the fact that a per- 
son can not read or write is no reason whatever why he or she 
can not vote in the Territory of Alaska, and no question to the 
contrary has ever been raised except by the contestee in his ad- 
dress to the Members of this House. 

Now, I want to say a word in regard to the soldier vote. 
That is another question of establishing a precedent of the 
most vital importance to this Republic. As I said a minute 
ago, I do not believe that this House is going to override the 
well-established law in regard to directory and mandatory 
provisions of election statutes and establish the unfortunate 
precedent of permitting technical informalities to disfranchise 
whole precincts of voters. Neither do I believe that this 
House is going to establish a precedent by which soldiers of 
the American Army can be voted by an administration of any 
party in any part of the United States, regardless of their 
former domiciles. The law upon this question to-day is abso- 
lutely certain and there can be no real controversy in regard 
to it. The law is that a soldier of the United States can not 
gain a legal voting residence in any State of the Union during 
the time that he is in the military service; that when he en- 
lists he has a certain domicile, and that domicile continues as 
long as he is in the military service of the United States 
Government. If any of these soldiers now in Alaska after 
their discharge from the Army wish to settle in that Terri- 
tory and live there the year required by law, then they may 
become citizens of Alaska and entitled to vote. But until 
they do they can not vote. Just stop and think a minute what 
the establishment of any other precedent would mean, with the 
large standing Army that we are liable to have in the future 
or with the immense Army that we have at the present moment. 
It would be possible, Mr. Speaker, for a Republican administra- 
tion at Washington to send northern troops coming from Re- 
publican localities to different camps and cantonments in the 
Southern States and absolutely dominate the politics of those 
States not only in national but in State and local elections, 
And, vice versa, it would be possible for a Democratic adminis- 
tration at Washington to send troops from the South, Democratic 
in their affiliation, into the close States and congressional districts 
of the North and determine the elections there. I believe that the 
law as it is now is sound, wise, and vitally necessary for the pro- 
tection of free institutions, and I trust that this House will not 
override that law and establish any such dangerous precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, I have touched briefly upon the chief points 
upon which this case was decided. Your committee has given 
the matter long and exhaustive study, and we haye made a 
unanimous report to this House. Recommitting it to the com- 
mittee will not change the result, because we have gone over 
all the facts and we have considered all the law and have 
exhaustively studied the question at issue from every possible 
angle. We believe that we ought to live up to the reputation 
that the Committees on Elections have made in this House, 
and that now and in the future these cases should be decided, 
as this case has been decided, upon their merits, upon the law 
and the facts in each particular case, without regard to per- 
sonal or political consideration. I trust that this House will 


not adopt the motion to recommit, but will adopt the resolu- 
tions recommended by the committee in its report. 

I thank you for your kind attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKHR. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 


Mr. RAKER. I desire to say a few words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for an hour. 

IMr. RAKER addressed the House. See Appendix.] t 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I intend to offer the following 
resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk, and desire to dis- 
cuss it only for a few minutes. 

The SPHAKER. Is the gentleman offering it now or asking 
that it be read in his time? 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask that it be read now, in my time, and 
give notice I shall offer it. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BURNETT moves to refer the contested election case of James 
Bisctione 1 aiid Commies at rept on bald ae Ay ot 
before February 10, 1919. . 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for n question? 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the committee is entitled to close 
debate under ordinary circumstances, but what I want to get at 
is for the convenience of the House and ascertain how long does 
the gentleman think it will take to conclude debate? 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, I do not care, as far as my part is 
concerned, to consume more than 20 minutes. I presume the 
question is addressed to the chairman of the committee having 
the matter in charge. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN, At the end of that time is it the intention of 
the gentleman from Louisiana to move the previous question? 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes; on the resolution. 

course I do not know anybody else who wants to speak. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am not so anxious whether anybody else 
wants to speak or net. I have listened to two days’ debate on 
this, and I think I have listened to enough; but I think the 
House would like to know when we are going to get through. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It is the intention of the chair- 
man of the committee to have a vote upon this resolution as 
soon as the gentleman from Alabama makes a statement and I 
make a short statement. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman will moye the previous 
question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The previous question; yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, it was my purpose, without 
design to shut off the gentleman, to move the previous question 
and then ask unanimous consent for the gentleman to proceed 
for such time as he might desire; but I do not care; it is imma- 
terial to me in regard to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to say at the outset of 
this discussion that I would be the last man who would reflect 
on any member of the committee that reported this case. And 
the gentleman [Mr. DALLINGER] who spoke awhile ago urging 
that the report should be adopted because of the special sanctity 
that he thought was around the report of the committee can 
not say anything more favorable to the members of the com- 
mittee, and especially to the chairman of the committee, with 
whom I have been associated at the same committee table for 
the last two years, than I can say. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be the last man in this House to under- 
take to inject partisan politics into the question of seating or 
unseating a Member of Congress. I am the last man that 
ought to do that. I remember that 18 years ago I went 
through the same mill when there was a Republican House, 
with 30 or 40 majority, and when they had the power to pitch 
me out of the window without any ceremony, 

I want to say further that, although I had made many a race 
inside of my party and against the common enemy, no contest that 
I ever had for the election scared me like that contest of my elec- 
tion before a Republican House. There were on that committee 
at that time men who were strong, able, fearless, honest, and 
fair. The present distinguished leader of the Republican Party 
himself was the ranking Republican on the committee. I 
haunted the committee room many and many a day, not for the 
purpose of buttonholing a Democrat or a Republican member of 
the committee, because I did not do that, but for the purpose of 
listening to contests and reading and trying to understand the 
precedents that had been established in contested-election cases. 
After the decision of that committee, I concluded that, so far as 
that Committee on Elections was concerned, there was not a mem- 
ber of it that would let partisan bias influence him for one moment. 

And, Mr. Speaker, since that time I have followed, I believe, 
exactly that kind of policy in election cases. No man can 
throw it at me that I am inspired or moved by reason of the 
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fact that Mr. Sulzer is a Democrat or Mr. Wickersham is a 
Republican. In the contested-election case in this House a few 
years ago against Mr. Dyer, of St. Louis, Mo., I differed from 
the report of a majority Democratic committee, and from a 
majority of Democrats in this House, and voted against unseat- 
ing that gentleman, because I believed that he had been honestly 
elected, 

Mr. Speaker, my position is not a reflection upon this com- 
mittee. Why, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dar- 
LINGER] himself has not regarded the sanctity of unanimous 
reports of committees heretofore. I remember that but a few 
weeks ago when a unanimous report of a committee of which 
I was a member came in, and where the members of the com- 
mittee of his party unanimously concurred in the report, he 
himself joined in defeating that report. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of a committee and a member of 
committees, many times have I brought in reports that I felt 
a special interest in, which by the time the House of Repre- 
sentatives was through with them I did not know as our own 
offspring. So all that kind of argument, it seems to me, is for 
the purpose of throwing dust in the eyes of somebody. 

The chairman of the committee has sat with me in too many 
important matters pending before the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization to believe that for one moment I would 
doubt either his sincerity, his ability, or his industry. As a 
lawyer and as a man he investigates carefully and honestly 
questions coming before him. 

Mr. Speaker, an election contest is one of the most important 
questions that can be considered under the rules of this House, 
and one of the very highest privilege. It involves not only the 
question of a seat of a man in Congress but the representation 
of the constituents whose commission he holds, And I think 
I can approach it without any desire whatever to be the par- 
tisan of either. 

I know the distinguished ex-Delegate from Alaska better 
than I do the sitting Member. I have never had occasion to 
entertain anything but the kindest feeling for him, and the only 
motive that I have is to try to see justice done everybody, and 
I approach the discussion with diffidence because of the great 
respect and high opinion that I have for the ability, as well as 
the fairness and industry, of the chairman of this committee 
and its membership. Any other motive can not be charged 
against me. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two questions that I want to discuss 
briefly. In the first place, I concur with the views of my able 
friend from California [Mr. Raxer], that this statute of Alaska 
is mandatory and is not directory, I want to read from one or 
two authorities on that very question. Here is a case in 
Ninetieth Northwestern, 485: 


The statute under consideration is, then, not in terms mandatory, but 
it is well settled that the employment of express words is not always 
necessary to give it that character. Where the aim and purpose of 
the lawmaking power would be plainly defeated if the command to do 
the thing in a particular manner did not imply an inhibition to do it 
— ang oer no doubt can be maintained as to the mandatory character 
0 è statute. 


What evil was sought to be corrected by the Alaska law re- 
quiring Australian ballots to be used? It was to prevent fraud, 
to protect the voter in the secrecy of the ballot which he was 
to cast, and, above all, to secure and maintain the honesty and 
sanctity of the ballot. If the statute had provided for an Aus- 
tralian ballot alone, no one would argue for a moment that any 
other kind could be used. But the legislature, realizing that 
on account of geographical and other conditions in Alaska the 
official ballots might not reach the voting places, provided for 
the use of unofficial ballots under certain regulations, to which 
I shall advert later on. 

Why, my able friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrer] called 
attention to the hardship of the case; that election managers 
might defeat the will of electors by some error or mistake of 
their own. Yes; and such a condition might arise if the stat- 
ute in terms declared the ballot void if the judges of the elec- 
tion failed to properly certify the same. The judge might fail 
to certify properly, even if the statute declared in so many 
avords that it was mandatory, and then the innocent voter would 
lose his vote. It would be void, and the innocent voter would 
suffer just the same from the misconduct of the judges of the 
election. J have never seen a statute, Mr. Speaker, exactly in 
pe form of this statute, and it seems to me the principle that is 
aid down in the decision I have just quoted, and other decisions 
along the same line, will bear me out in the view that I have 
that this statute is a mandatory one. 

The first statute provided for the Australian ballot. If it 
had stopped there, the committee in its report admits that no 
other form could be used. Suppose that no Australian ballot 
had then been used. Would anyone claim that if this provision 
for the use of another ballot had not been provided that it would 
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be a legal election? Let us see what the provision is that vali- 
dates their nonofficial ballot. It is this: 

That in a recinct where the election has been legally called and 
no official ballo s have been received the voters are permitted to write 
or print their ballots. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if it had stopped there then the general 
certificate of the managers, I think, would be sufficient. But 
it does not stop there, It enters into the very essence of the 
legality of the ballot that something else shall be done, so 
jealously was the Legislature of Alaska trying to secure a fair 
election; and that is why the Australian ballot system has been 
so universally inaugurated all over the country, in order that 
there may be secrecy in the ballot, in order that the voter may 
be protected, in order that there may be no intermeddling, and 
that there may be no direct or indirect fraud perpetrated upon 
the voter or upon the candidate, If it had stopped there, I say, 
in my opinion the general affidavit certifying the returns by the 
judges of election would have been sufficient. 

But it does not stop there, and there was a purpose in it. 
The purpose was to allow, in cases of a failure on the part of 
those sending the ballots to perform their duty, or failure on 
the part of the judges to receive them, something to be substi- 
tuted for them, but they did not want the conditions to prevail 
that would prevail perhaps in the absence of these ballots, and 
therefore the judges are required to certify a reason. That is 
where it goes further and provides that— 
the judges of elections shall in this. event certify to the facts which 
prevented the use of the official ballot, which certificate must accom- 
pany and be made a part of the election returns. 

Now, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that both in law and logic 
the conclusion is irresistible that that is a mandatory provision, 
because, as I have said, if it had stopped at the end of the other 
clause, then the authorities which gentlemen have cited would 
be in point and would be conclusive. But this certificate is a 
part of the essence of the ballot itself. The ballot is not legal- 
ized by the man voting it, but it is legalized only when the judges 
of elections “shall in this event certify to the facts which pre- 
vented the use of the official ballot, which certificate must ac- 
company and be made a part of the official returns.” It is to 
prevent those very things which the Australian ballot law was 
intended and designed to prevent that this statute was passed by 
the Legislature of Alaska, and it seems to me that the judge 
who so held and who has been so harshly criticized by gentlemen 
here was within the law when he made that decision. If that 
be true, there was nothing else for this committee to do except 
to throw out those precincts. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I could cite a number of other authorities 
along the same line; but if it goes to the very merits of the 
election it is not necessary that the law must in terms state 
that it is void, and that is the principle that is laid down in the 
authorities. It certainly does go to the merits of election, and 
certainly the legislature intended that it should go to the 
merits of election when they so wrote it. Ita lex scripta est that 
it must be so certified by the judges of the election before it can 
be validated. In Thirty-sixth Cyclopedia it is said to be manda- 
tory, “if from a consideration of the entire act, its nature, and its 
object, the consequences which would result from not construing 
it as mandatory would defeat the very objects of the legislation.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that upon that question 
these gentlemen on the committee have erred—honestly so, no 
doubt. But, Mr. Speaker, we will pass beyond that. It seems 
from the report of the committee that when they had gotten by 
that question their idea was that that was about all that was 
left for them to do. They seem to have decided that when they 
overruled the learned judge who held the statute to be manda- 
tory that that about settled the case. 

Now I will call attention to the statement in the report of 
the committee in which it said, right on the first page: 

The final conclusion of the committee is that the merits of the case 
are confined to matters involved in— 

First. Certain proceedings had before the judge of the United States 
District Court of Alaska, first division. 

Second. The 1 ty of the votes cast by native Indians in certain 
sections of the Territory. 

Third. The legality of the votes of soldiers of the United States 
Army stationed at rt Gibbon and who voted there, and the votes 
of other soldiers in the Army who voted at Eagle precinct. 

I have not gone into the record in regard to the Indian and 
soldier votes, for I understand that if the votes from the six 
precincts where the certificate of the judges is illegal are 
thrown out, then the contestee, Mr. Sulzer, will be entitled to 
retain his seat. Hence I have confined and will confine my 
argument to these six precincts. 

Now, when they overruled the decision of the judge, it seems 
to me, Mr. Speaker, that the committee should have gone fur- 
ther in regard to these six contested precincts, and taken testi- 
mony; and upon that proposition I want to read you an author- 
ity that the committee themselves have cited. If these ballots 
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had been legally certified, then they would have been prima facie 
evidence of their correctness. In the opinion of the court which 
the gentleman cites, on page 7 of the report, he says: 

If strictly followed 


That is, these rules in regard to certification and matters of 
that kind 
they furnish the best evidence that the election has been fairly con- 
ducted, and the burden of proof to show that it was not, elther wholly 
or in part, rests upon the party attacking the returns. 

Now, if there had been a correct certification, that would 
have been true, But suppose that I am incorrect in the assump- 
tion that this was a mandatory requirement and admit the 
contention of the gentleman that it was merely directory. Then, 
upon the very authority that the chairman cites, this was not 
eyen prima facie evidence of the correctness or genuineness of 
the votes, and they had no right to take the general certifica- 
tion of the judges to the correctness of that election, but they 
should haye arrived at that conclusion by taking testimony 
aliunde, and that has not been done. The contestant brings his 
case into Congress, and the burden is upon him. He asserts, I be- 
lieve in the fifteenth section of his notice, which is his declaration 
or pleading, that he was legally elected. Now, if I am wrong in 
my contention that the statute was mandatory, if I admit that 
it was only directory, then the burden was upon him to show 
that those votes were cast, and were cast for him at that place. 

Mr. NORTON. How many votes were involved in that? 

Mr. BURNETT. I have the calculation, I think it involves 
enough to change the result. I will say to my able and distin- 
guished friend that that is the reason why I feel we are not 
ready to vote upon this most important question. 

Mr. NORTON. The committee have had this matter under 
consideration now for nearly two years? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Do I understand the gentleman's motion to 
be to postpone this until February 10, 1919, or 1920? 

Mr. BURNETT. I am not wedded to that particular date, 
but I will say to my friend that I merely make it because I 
think that would give them ample time to take the testimony 
that should haye been taken. I would vote for a shorter time, 
but I believe it is fair to this House and to the people in this 
case that the depositions of the judges of election, by direct 
and cross examination, should be taken, for the purpose of 
showing that these were fair ballots, that they were voted by 
these people, and for whom they were voted. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman does not understand my ques- 
tion. The gentleman’s motion is not to postpone this case until 
1920, is it? 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, no; February 10,1919. This is no trick 
or scheme on my part to try to keep a man in Congress unjustly. 
It is a mere effort upon my part, if possible, to have it so that this 
House, when it votes, may decide the question who has been 
elected; and although I feel strongly that I am well grounded 
in the proposition that this was a mandatory requirement, I am 
willing to pretermit that, I am willing to yield that view, and 
to say that if the proper evidence, when taken, of the votes cast, 
shows that the contestant is entitled to this seat, no man will 
yote more cheerfully to give it to him than I will, But, gentle- 
men, I believe that matter has not been sufficiently gone into. 

I remember years ago in my contest to which I referred a 
short while ago one of my friends was the returning officer of 
an election, and he wanted a watcher at the precinct that was 
largely Republican in a county that was overwhelmingly Re- 
publican; and when the election judges refused to allow him a 
watcher to watch the count, when the ballots were put in the 
ballot box he took the box and all and carried it to the county 
seat and turned it over to the sheriff. The contention was made 
by gentlemen representing the contestant in that case that by rea- 
son of that action the votes that I received should be rejected, 
while only the votes cast for my opponents should be counted. I 
conceded that in that precinct he got 92 votes and I got only 26, 
but I wanted what I did get, and the contestant’s counsel con- 
tended that on account of that action on the part of my friend 
my votes should be thrown out and his counted in their entirety. 

I remember that the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann] called the lawyer who argued that proposition 
down and said, “ Do you believe that the 26 men who voted for 
Burnett ought to be disfranchised on account of some fellow 
running off with the ballot box?” We went to the county seat, 
opened the box, and counted the yotes, and took the testimony 
of the voters themselves, and, gentlemen, you will be better 
satisfied, I will be better satisfied, these litigants ought to be 
better satisfied, if it is shown here to a reasonable certainty 
who were the real beneficiaries of these ballots. I am not going 
to charge fraud on the judges; I know nothing about that; but 
it is a strange thing that the election supplies all reached them, 
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that the ballots did not reach them, and knowing that the 
supplies did reach them—there is testimony to that effect—we 
know that they returned the other supplies to the proper officers, 
but these official ballots never got there. The contestant, the 
beneficiary of those ballots, ought to explain this by proof. I 
do not care who furnished them, I do not care whether they 
were ballots sent by the contestant or the contestee, but you 
see how easy it would have been to secure a violation of the 


spirit and purpose of the Australian-ballot law by other substi- - 


tutes for these ballots. 

I am not going to ask the House to go as far as the facts 
warrant me in arguing. I simply ask that this committee 
may haye this matter again before them, and that testimony 
may again be taken. Let the contestant, on whom the burden 
rests, clear up this strange proceeding by proper proof. 

Let me tell you another thing. If we were confined to the 
strict letter of the law, the contestant ought to lose these bal- 
lots because it was upon him to haye shown the correctness of 
the whole transaction. Gentlemen may argue that the con- 
testee had an equal access to the ballots. Possibly that may be 
true, but, gentlemen, the man who brings his case into court is 
the man who assumes the burden, and he must carry it as he 
goes, and especially when he was the beneficiary of the mistake. 
He was the beneficiary of the failure on the part of the election 
judges, and he should have shown that these were ballots fairly 
cast for him. But he does not do it. You find some affidavits. 
He was out there during the taking of the testimony. He com- 
plains that he was away when the judge acted upon the manda- 
tory injunction. 

Well, the contestee was here discharging his duties while the 
testimony was being taken, and the contestant could have been 
there whether he was or not. I do not know whether he was 
keeping a room in the office building all that time or not, but he 
could have been right there looking into the honesty of these 
ballots that were cast at these places where they were not 
properly certified. Not having done so, the conclusion seems 
reasonable and just that there was something wrong in these 
ballots and that he ought to be charged with the wrong. 

But I am not asking you to go to that extent. I am not ask- 
ing you to visit anything he has done or anything he has left 
undone upon him. I am asking you—it is near the end of the 
session, it is true, but gentlemen have talked upon this case 
being here two years. I do not know but that the committee 
felt justified in taking all that time. My good friend the chair- 
man of the committee has just told me that the committee has 
not had the case over six months. But if it has been two years 
the contestant in this case had all that time to go out there and 
have voter after voter and the election managers to have testi- 
fied, and to have had an inspection made of the ballots, and 
reached the conclusion and furnished testimony to the com- 
mittee upon the vital question of whether he was honestly elected 
or not. Gentlemen, that is what we want. 

That is what my colleagues on this side and what you gen- 
tlemen want. I do not say that there is a Republican here who 
wants to treat a man unjustly. Now, what can be fairer than to 
allow this question to again be submitted to this committee in 
order that this matter may be cleared up? 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 


H 


Mr. BURNETT. Yes. ’ 


Mr. HARDY. Ought not the officers who held the election 
where the official ballots were not used be called as witnesses 
where they could be cross-examined and be heard? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; nothing could be fairer. The ex parte 
affidavit that came afterwards is not a fair way to try a case. 
It would never do to turn a man out of Congress upon testimony 
that you would not admit in a little case on a promissory note 
in a country court. ? 


Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? i 


Mr. BURNETT. Yes, 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The gentleman is aware that the 
committee was ready to report on this case in September, but 
at the request of the contestee the report was held up until late 
in December. The gentleman knows that, does he not? 

Mr. BURNETT. I did not know it; but that does not change 
it. It is what is due to us, gentlemen—what is due to the 
House and what we owe to ourselves. It is not a question of 
Mr. Sulzer; it is not a question of Mr. Wickersham. We do not 
lose a vote on this side by it and the other side does not gain a 
vote, as a Delegate can not vote in this House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? : 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understand the gentleman to 
say that these aflidavits of the commissioners or the judges of 
election that the official ballots were not received is not suffi- 
cient evidence of that fact? 
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Mr. BURNETT. I do. If the certificates had come in the 
proper manner and at the proper time under the existing stat- 
ute, they would have been evidence. That is the distinction I 
draw between things that are mandatory and directory. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an- 
other question? 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If these same officers had made 
an election return, not under oath, but simply a certificate, 
that the majority of these votes had been cast for Mr. Wicker- 
sham, as the contestee admits, that would have sufficed to have 
the votes counted. 

Mr. BURNETT. It would have sufficed if the certificate had 
been in proper form, because thus saith the law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, if the unverified, unsworn 
certificate of these men would have been sufficient to elect Mr. 
Wickersham, does not the gentleman think their affidavits, no 
allegation of which is denied anywhere by the contestee, should 
be sufficient? 

Mr. BURNETT. Does not the gentleman know that kind of 
evidence, no matter how honest you may believe men to be, 
after the matter has passed beyond the jurisdiction of these 
men, becomes ex parte? They had the right, because the stat- 
ute gave them the right, to make that certificate at the right 
time, and that validated those ballots, but after that the powers 
of these judges became functus officio, and their affidavits were 
no more sacred than the affidavit of anyone else, and they then 
had only the right to give their evidence, subject to the cross- 
examination of those who were interested. The gentleman 
knows that that is the law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman say that 
these officers had a right after they had sent the ballots away 
to have sent in another certificate? 

Mr. BURNETT, I will again call the gentleman's attention 
to the law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One moment. I asked that 
question because the United States district judge in Alaska 
held that the election officers, not having sent in a certificate 
with the ballots, could not subsequently furnish such certificate, 
Is not that so, I will ask the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
iWitson]? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. That was the effect of the hold- 

ing, as I understood it. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And therefore the judge in that 
particular case was so extremely technical that he would not 
permit the filing of another certificate by the same men. And 
now the gentleman from Alabama will not accept their affi- 
davits. In other words, by an overtechnical construction he 
would disfranchise the men who voted for Judge Wickersham, 
as the contestee admits. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, the gentleman misapprehends my con- 
tention. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is the fact. 

Mr. BURNETT. The law says that it must accompany the 
returns, and if it does not accompany the returns, then it be- 
comes a nullity, so far as the sanctity of the certificate is con- 
cerned, and their testimony should then be taken. It should not 
be ex parte affidavits. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the committee 
had decided this case in September and the report was held up 
until December at the request of the sitting Member. If that 
be the case, and in view of the fact that the country believes that 
these contests ought to be decided quickly and not postponed 
until the end of the term, does not the gentleman think that the 
sitting Member early in September should have raised the very 
question that the gentleman raises now and that this House 
should not be asked to send back this case in order that he may 
fill out a full term in Congress? 

Mr. SULZER rose. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, no; I shall answer that. If the sit- 
ting Member’s interests were only at stake, then the laches of 
the sitting Member might well be visited upon him; but, Mr. 
Speaker, it is not the title of the sitting Member that is at stake, 
but it is the integrity of the House of Representatives and the 
honesty of the vote that we are asked to cast in this case. That 
is what it is. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman will recognize the fact that the 
committee that heard this testimony are men with full appre- 
ciation of the fact that they are discharging a very grave and 
solemn duty. They can be trusted to look after the dignity of 
the House, can they not, in matters of that kind? I think that 
is a very serious indictment of the members of the committee 
who have heard the evidence of the case to say that they have 
violated their oaths practically and have not looked after the 
integrity of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. BURNETT. If the committee decided this question, 
then the statement of the gentleman would have some force, 
but when the committee makes this report on its oath, and they 
haye no doubt done that conscientiously and honestly, then the 
responsibility shifted to the gentleman and myself and the 
Members of this House under our oath to discharge our duty 
in this matter. That is my answer to the gentleman. Let us 
discharge it, gentlemen, not as partisans—I have pointed out in 
my record where I allowed no partisanship to control or in- 
fluence me in seating a man I thought was elected; but this 
House owes it to itself—no; it is not an indictment of these 
gentlemen. If it is an indictment, why is it not an indictment 
if you gentlemen probably at the next session shall come in 
and vote to seat somebody that we thought ought not to be 
seated, and vice versa? Is it an indictment of any committee 
to dissent from their views? If so, gentlemen, then legislation 
ought to stop at the door of the committees, and we have no 
further right or power. We become mere automatons to jump 
at the command of committees. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for one 
more question, and then I will not again interrupt him? 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The New York Court of Ap- 
peals, in the case of People ex rel. Hirsh v. Wood (New York 
Report, 143), stated the law on this question as follows, and I 
ask the particular attention of the gentleman from Alabama, 
who is a good lawyer, to this language. This is the unanimous 
opinion of the supreme court, the highest court of the State of 
New York: 

We can conceive of no principle which permits the disfranchisement 
of innocent voters for the mistake or even misco 
tion officers in 1 the duty cast upon them. The 1 of 
elections is to ascertain popular will not to thwart i 

Now, the contestee admits that in these seven 8 Judge 
Wickersham had a majority, and yet, upon a mere technicality, 
the failure of these election officers to send in certificates, 
which under their oath they were bound to forward, these 
voters are to be disfranchised. But the Court of Appeals of 
New York, in a unanimous opinion, say: 

We can conceive of no principle which petunia the disfranchisement 
of innocent veis for the mistake or even willful misconduct of elec- 
tion officers in performing the duty cast upon them. 

Mr. BURNETT. The contestee does not admit any such thing. 
Mr. Speaker, carrying that kind of an argument to its legitimate 
conclusion, if there had been a statute which said that unless 
the managers did do this thing the election was void, then the 
gentleman would say the man still ought to be elected because 
the man himself was honest. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit me to 
answer right there? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not at all, because any such con- 
struction of such a law as that which the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has just made would permit the grossest kind of fraud. 
But in the case now before us the contestant alleges, and the 
contestee admits, that there was no fraud 

SEVERAL No! 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin (continuing). That there was no 
fraud in those precincts; that a majority of these were cast for 
Judge Wickersham in those seven precincts, just as set forth in 
the report; and in the absence of any allegation or evidence of 
fraud the court of appeals said: 

We can conceive of no principle which permits the disfranchisement 
of innocent voters for the mistake or even willful misconduct of clec- 
tion officers in performing the duty cast upon them. 

In the pending case the intent of the voters and the act of 
the voters are admitted. And yet after they have cast a ma- 
jority of their votes for Judge Wickersham we are asked to 
disfranchise them because of a failure of the election board to 
do its sworn duty. But, as I have said, the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York unanimously declared that— 

We can conceive of no principle which permits the disfranchisement 
of innocent voters for the mistake or even willful misconduct of election 
officers in performing the duty cast upon them. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman certainly was not present 
when Mr. Sulzer called attention to place after place in the 
record that he contended showed that fraud had been com- 
mitted. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not in those seven precincts. 

Mr. BURNETT. I always try to be fair to the gentleman—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But no such statement was made 


by Mr. Sulzer. 


Mr. BURNETT. The House will remember, gentlemen. And 
not only that; if, as the gentleman contends, a man is an inno- 
cent voter, if the managers of the election fraudulently refuse 
cr fraudulently violate the law, is that man to be allowed his 
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vote? He is an innocent voter, and according to the argument 
of the gentleman there would be no case in which the innocent 
voter could be disfranchised, and yet in this very law, in these 
very decisions, the courts called attention to the fact that it 
may work a hardship sometimes on individuals, and yet it is 
fair to have laws that will prevent fraud in a general way, even 
where it might work an injustice in some particular case. 

Now, let me just read this one thing, and this is the general 
proposition, Mr. Speaker. It is a proposition of law and of logic, 
Here is the law: 

Where the aim and purpose of the lawmaking power would be plainly 
defeated if the command to do the thing in a particular manner did not 
imply an inhibition to do it in any other, no doubt can be maintained as 
to the mandatory character of the statute. 

Now, here is an inhibition against the casting and counting 
of these ballots and the validity of these ballots unless certified 
to. But I have gone past that. I say in the interest of absolute 
fairness I am willing to say that that question should not come 
in, but the other proposition is a correct and just one. You 
must not allow men a month afterwards to come in on ex parte 
statements, whether it be an affidavit or not. Their powers have 
ceased. The law says it was to accompany the returns, and, 
admitting it is all directory, then, Mr. Speaker, the burden is 
upon the man who is the beneficiary of that mistake in the law 
to furnish the testimony of the fact that he got these votes. 
That is what we are contending for. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
peculiar affidavits and statements here. Now, on page 127 of 
the record you will find a list of voting precincts at which the 
eontest was made. Now, as to all the places, except Deering 
and Utica, there is nothing but a letter written by some onc to 
Mr. Wickersham, the contestant. There is only one certificate 
as to one man as to Utica and an affidavit of two officers of 
election as to Deering testifying that there were were no bal- 
lots there. The balance of this testimony is absolutely a blank, 
except as to certain letters written to Mr. Wickersham by 
certain individuals. So I believe the motion of the gentleman 
from Alabama should be sustained for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether or not these men really voted as has been returned 
here, because there is no testimony to show there was any effort 
to comply with the law at all, except these ex parte letters to Mr. 
Wickersham. Yes; and the very fact that the contestant only 
attempts to furnish ex parte statements as to two of the pre- 
cincts raises a yery violent presumption that the other precincts 
are tainted with fraud and that he can not clear it up. If he 
got these statements as to two of the precincts, why does he 
not produce them as to the other four? Let him answer tat by 
producing the proof when this case is re-referred to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. BUTLER. Will not the gentleman’s anxiety be relieved 
a good deal after the 4th of March? 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to my friend that it is not an anxiety 
about either of these gentlemen. But every man ought to have 
some caution about setting a precedent in this House for all 
these contested-election cases, 

Mr. BURNETT. The remark of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Burrer] is unworthy of the gentleman. The 
gentleman seeks to inject some partisanship into this fight, 
when no one else has tried to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, having presented this case fairly, I hope—and I 
believe justly—I will say that I believe the chairman of the 
committee desires to reply and will move the previous question 
on the resolution, and therefore I will not do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Wir- 
son] is recognized. - 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I just wish to con- 
sume a few minutes and give notice that when I conclude I 
shall move the previous question, both upon the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama and the resolution of the committee, 
if that will be in order from a parliamentary standpoint. 

Mr. BURNETT. The motion is pending. 

Mr. MANN. It has not been offered yet. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I desire to offer it formally, I 
do not want to be shut off on a technicality. I believe the 
first vote will be on the motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Of course it will; but the gentleman ought 
to close the argument, and then before he moves the previous 
question the gentleman from Alabama can offer his motion, 
and then the gentleman can move the previous question on the 
whole thing. 

Mr. BURNETT. If it is in order, I will offer it now. 


‘ 


The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Will it be in order for me to 
move the previous question after he offers it? 

ie SPEAKER. Yes; after the final conclusion of the whole 
matter. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I feel that after all that has been said in this case it 
would be improper for me to make any continued or extended 
remarks. I appreciate very much the things that have been 
said by the gentlemen in reference to the committee, and I 
wish to say that the conclusions reached by the committee, and 
especially myself, in this case have been reached after mature 
deliberation. I am fully convinced of the correctness of the con- 
clusion reached, and I hope that the time will never come when 
I should be influenced by the fear that in reaching a conclusion 
in any judicial matter I might not meet the approval of my 
friends in this House or in any other place, and I should feel 
disappointed if my friends should not act upon their own judg- 
ment and upon their own conscience in the same matter without 
any fear that they might offend me or any committee of this 

ouse, 

This, gentlemen, is a judicial question. Itis a legislative func- 
tion, but it is a judicial performance. After all the extended 
debate on this case, we are back to the same proposition where 
we first started, and that is as to the proper construction of 
the Alaskan election law. 

There is no doubt but that the House on yesterday, when it 
heard the statement of the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Sulzer], 
was impressed. He is a business man, according to his own state- 
ment, and if he is not successful he is in the wrong calling, 
because he would make a wonderful lawyer. The House was 
impressed by his statement relative to Indians in various parts 
of Alaska. No doubt he felt that the committee had not prop- 
erly considered that question; but after hearing the statement 
of Mr, Wickersham relative to the law and the conditions pre- 
vailing as to the citizenship of Indians in the southwestern por- 
tion of Alaska, where it is claimed that 21 voted for him, and 
as to the conditions existing where 28 Indians in other por- 
tions of Alaska, coming from a reservation, voted for Mr. 
Sulzer, I feel sure that the Members of this House will be of 
opinion that the committee has done no injury, at least to the 
contestee, in adopting the course it has pursued in relation to 
Reape those Indian votes and adding to the number cast for 

m, 

That is a complicated question in Alaska, and if we should 
go into all the details of it, as shown in this record, we might 
spend a week on this case. I do not think, although it was re- 
ferred to in a critical way, that the proposition stated to the 
committee by the attorney for the contestee, that we should 
either count the Indian vote as an entirety or throw it out as 
an entirety, was without merit in the statement of this record, 
because it was impossible, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, to go 
through this record and feel that you could act with certainty 
on that subject; but nevertheless the statement of the com- 
mittee, I am sure, is a correct statement. 

Now, relative to the vote of the soldiers in Alaska, I do not 
believe there is any dispute about the law in respect to that 
matter. There was practically none before the committee. 
And while different Members might reach different additions 
in running through the record—I have been over it a number 
of times, and I went over it again last night and made it 37, 
because there are quite a number more soldiers involved in 
this matter—those shown in this report and held to be not 
qualified electors are those who the records of The Adjutant 
General's Office show had enlisted in States outside of Alaska, 
as follows: Ten from Missouri, 8 from California, 1 from 
Kansas, 1 from North Dakota, 4 from Washington, 3 from 
Ohio, 4 from Colorado, 2 from Texas, 1 from Louisiana, 1 
from Minnesota, and 1 from New York. Now, it is possible 
to imagine that those soldiers lived in Alaska and wandered 
down into the States and then went into the Army and went 
back to Alaska and already had citizenship there. But that is 
an imaginary matter. But more than that, every one of these 
men mentioned in this report testified that he came to Alaska 
in the service of the Government as a soldier and that that 


| had been his occupation ever since he came to Alaska and 


was such on the day he voted; and that bringe them all 
directly within the law, and the whole mistake occurred there, 
if you wish to read the report; not because these soldiers 
wanted to commit perjury or to commit any wrong, but be- 
cause they were advised legally that if they had been in 
Alaska for one year and 80 days they could vote there, pro- 
vided they intended to make Alaska their residence. But, as 
the report states, this assumes that a man in the military serv- 
ive, because he testifies that he went there as a soldier and 
that that had been his occupation since he went there, and the 
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official papers show that his enlistment was in the States, can, 
while in the service and subject to the orders of his superiors, 
form the necessary and requisite intention to acquire a new 
domicile, a proposition which is absolutely contrary to the law 
and which, of course, ought to be. 

I think it would be most unfortunate if you should adopt a 
doctrine that would notify the soldier that Congress was placing 
a construction upon the laws of this country by which he 
might find when he had returned home that while absent in 
the service of his country he had forfeited his citizenship. 
And it would be very unjust to the various communities of this 
country if you should adopt a construction of the law that would 
make it possible to involve in local politics the various organi- 
zations in the Military Establishment in the different States of 
this Union at this time or in the future. 

Gentlemen, these are the facts. I am sure it is useless to 
pursue that matter in an argument before the Members of this 
House. 4 

So we come back to the question as to the proper construction 
of the Alaska election law. We come back clearly to the condi- 
tion as it obtained before the courts in Alaska in this case. 
Of course, I do not believe now that the gentlemen who have 
spoken in this connection, including my able and dear friend, 
Judge Burnett, of Alabama, agree with the court up there, be- 
cause the proposition is that the statute is mandatory to the 
extent of rejecting the returns which were made to the canvass- 
ing board, but not to the extent of precluding the man from 
going into court and making proof as to what occurred at the 
precinct. 

I do not think it is necessary to read any additional law in 
that connection. I have stated that according to my conception 
of the law, in just as plain terms as possible, and I can not make 
up my mind that under a statute relating to an election, after 
the poll is complete, the voter can be made to suffer for the 
action of the election officers without any proof of fraud. I 
think it was most correct action upon the part of this House, 
if it was the action of the House, that decided that that sheriff 
down in Judge Burnetr’s district, by going out and violating 
the law and taking a ballot box and going away with it to the 
courthouse, had not disfranchised those 25 voters. 

So after all that has been said, I am still firm in the belief that 
this section of the Alaskan election law is directory. I think 
Judge Jennings is correct in a great deal of his opinion. Now, 
if this is directory, it would make quite a difference as to the 
burden of proof, because Judge Jennings says that if the statute 
is mandatory the demurrer should be sustained and if it is 
directory the demurrer should be dismissed. There the lawsuit 
would have ended if the statute is directory, and Mr. Wicker- 
sham would have had the certificate, and the contest, of course, 
would have come the other way. 

Now, it is easy to read statutes about the Australian ballot 
law, and to talk about the sacredness of the Australian ballot 
law in Alaska; but I do not think it is any compliment to the 
people of Alaska to assume that if this statute is held to be 
directory, they are just lying in wait up there to commit gen- 
eral fraud in that Territory. This is the first election ever 
held under this statute in that Territory, and I think it is very 
remarkable that there were only five precincts in which these 
certificates were missing. 

I would not attempt at this time to quote any further law 
than has been recited in this report; but I am perfectly willing 
to concede and admit that everything said relative to the neces- 
sity of an official ballot being used under the Australian ballot 
law is absolutely correct. But in Alaska they have a provision 
in their statute by which you may use nonofficial ballots, and 
you can not apply the general law in relation to official ballots 
to that provision in that statute of Alaska. As I have said, it 
was written in there for the sole purpose of protecting the 
citizens in the various portions of that Territory in the right 
to cast their votes, and the duty was placed upon the various 
election officers to supply the voters with these ballots as they 
appeared to vote, and to receive nothing back except the official 
ballots after they had been marked by the voters; but, so far as 
I am concerned, I go back to the original statement of yester- 
day, that the circumstances in this case are just as convincing, 
or more convincing, to my mind, as any testimony that you 
will be able to take up there. But I do not wish the Members 
of the House to accept that until they agree with the reasons 
for it. Here, as I stated, is a whole section of the Territory 
where no official ballots have been used. Official ballots were 
present and nonoflicial ballots were used, and if nonofficial bal- 
lots were used you would get mixed ballots in some boxes in 
some sections of the Territory. But here every officer, every 
voter, used and was permitted to use these ballots, and, as I 
stated before, they are all of the same character, whether the 
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majority was solidly for Sulzer or where it was mixed or where 
it was for Wickersham, and the only fact is that the certificates 
are missing from a few precincts. 

As to the precincts of Utica and Deering, the evidence is more 
convincing, because, whether it came with the returns or not, 
here is the certificate made long before the lawsuit came up 
stating the official form of ballot had been received at one pre- 
cinct and the form sent by phone to the other two precincts, 
That is, they phoned the form of ballot from one precinct to 
the other precincts. There could have been no design in mak- 
ing the statement, and a year and a half afterwards, when the 
returns were examined, here were the ballots from Utica abso- 
lutely in official form except made by the typewriter, and here 
came other ballots fron: Deering made by pencil in the same 
form. Do you think it is possible to get circumstances like that 
all fixed up ahead of time and have them dovetail in at the end? 

But I am not going to talk about that. If the House feels 
that it is not satisfied about the evidence which is brought to the 
House, I expect each Member to use his own judgment. 

I want to say, gentlemen of the House, that in spite of all 
that has been said, if you wish to pursue the subject and go 
through this record I believe you will be convinced, as far as 
facts are concerned, that the committee has advised the House 
as correctly as is possible in a long and complicated matter like 
this. [Applause.] I feel that I owe that to the House, and I 
feel that the House owes it to the country and to its conscience 
upon the record as submitted here, and not vote as partisans, 
not to vote as friends, but to vote as your conscience and your 
judgment shall dictate. I shall be very much disappointed to 
know that any friend wavered in the discharge of that duty. 
I would rather have the approval of my own conscience and my 
own judgment in a matter of this kind than all of the applause 
and praise of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit a question? Was 
there any witness before your committee who testified in these 
precincts that no official ballot had been received, or was it ex 
parte affidavit? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No witness appeared before the 
committee. I went through that in the report, and I haye gone 
through it in my statement. 

Mr. HARDY. No depositions? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. No. 
upon which that is based. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Burnett moves to refer the contested-election case of James 
Wickersham, contestant, against Charles A. Sulzer to the Committee on 
Elections No. 1, and said committee shall report on said case by or 
before February 10, 1919. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana moyes the 
previous question on the resolution and also on the motion of 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The previous question having been agreed to, if 
the House should now adjourn, would this matter come up for 
final disposition when the House meets again? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; on Monday, immediately after the dis- 
position of matters on the Speaker's table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent Mr, BrumpaveH was given indefinite 
leave of absence. 


I have stated the evidence 


And on that, Mr. Speaker, I move 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 6, 
1919, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation required by the Bureau of 
Mines for the service of the fiscal year 1920 to carry on the in- 
vestigation for utilization of lignite coal as fuel (H. Doc. No. 
1635) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
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mitting a substitute estimate of appropriation for regulation of 
explosives by the Bureau of Mines (H. Doc. No. 1636); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
statement showing the average number of employees at the 
various navy yards and naval stations paid increased compensa- 
tion during the first four months of the present fiscal year (H. 
Doe, No. 1637) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
annual report of expenditures out of the funds appropriated for 
the survey of roads and trails within the national forests (S. 
Doc. No. 321); to the Committee on Expenditures in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and ordered to the printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
information relative to needs of remodeling and repairing pres- 
ent post-office building at El Paso, Tex. (H. Doc. No. 1638) ; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to 
be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the United States Court of 
Claims, transmitting list of claims dismissed November 4, 1918, 
on motion of claimants’ attorney (H. Doc. No. 1639); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
cablegram from the President of the United States and the 
tentative draft of a bill appropriating $100,000,000 for the relief 
of European peoples outside of Germany (H. Doc. No. 1640); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting an 
analysis by ranks and ratings of the pay and allowances of the 
personnel of the Navy (H. Doc. No. 1641) ; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Navy Department and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2653) to 
revive with amendments an act entitled “An act to incorporate 
the Medical Society of the District of Columbia,” reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 889), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4000) to authorize corporations organized in the District 
of Columbia to change their names, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 890), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13645) pro- 
viding for the payment of mileage to certain officers of the Army ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 13646) providing for the dis- 
interment and removal of the remains of the infant child, Nor- 
man Lee Molzahn, from the temporary burial site in the District 
of Columbia to a permanent burial place; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, PORTER: A bill (H. R. 13647) granting the consent 
of Congress to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
McKees Rocks Borough, in the county of Allegheny, in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13648) granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Allegheny River, at or near Millvale 
Borough, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13649) granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Allegheny River, at or near Six- 
teenth Street, in the city of Pittsburgh, county of Allegheny, in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 13650) to increase the compen- 
sation of bookbinders in the Government Printing Office; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 13651) 
making an appropriation for the reclamation of swamp lands; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 18652) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to sell real or personal property, purchased or acquired by 
the United States in connection with or incidental to the prose- 
a of the existing war; to the Committee on Military Af- 

rs. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 18653) for the division of the 
State of Texas into five judicial districts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 2 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
64) instructing the President to withdraw at once all American 
noe now on Russian soil; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 18654) granting an 
increase of pension to Schuyler C. Pool; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13655) granting a pension to Nancy Coch- 
ran; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 13656) granting a pension to’ 
Barney Flensburg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13657) granting 
a pension to Annie J. Page; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 18658) granting a pension to 
Henry A. McGuire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 18659) granting a pension to 
Marion P. Barnett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 18660) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis M. Fisk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. a i 

Also, a biil (H. R. 18661) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert B. Watrous; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 13662) granting a pension to 
Emily A. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13663) granting an increase of pension to 
Thurlow J. Sutherland; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13664) granting 
a pension to Melissa J. Winburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 13665) granting an increase 
of pension to George Walton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill (H. R. 13666) granting an increase of 
pension to Gilbert Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 13667) 
for the relief of Ross Hazeltine, consul at Port Antonio, Ja- 
maica; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELLING: A bill (H. R. 13668) granting a pension 
to James Grantham; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BESHLIN: Resolutions adopted at mass meeting of 
advocates of the freedom of Ireland, held in Thomas Theater, 
Sharon, Pa., December 2, 1918; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolutions by Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, of Philadelphia, denouncing effort to induce peace 
eonference to ignore Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan; Resolutions by Owasso 
Lodge, No. 788, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Carmen of 
America, relating to the Government control of railroads; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KETTNER: Letters pertaining to revenue bill from 
jewelers, watchmakers, and engravers, of Beaumont, Cal., and 
J. Jessop & Son and the Ernsting Co., of San Diego, Cal.; to 
tho Committee on Wars and Means. 

Also, resolutions by San Diego Chamber of Commerce, recom- 
mending amendment to section 202 of proposed war-revenue 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolutions by conference board of 
the United Building Trades, urging defeat of resolutions now 
before Congress to close all “housing propositions not 75 per 
cent complete”; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 3 


